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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SIXTY-FOURTH CONGRESS, 
FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 
Tuorspay, July 6, 1916. 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, July 5, 1916.) 
The Senate reassembled at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 
AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 12717) making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THoMAS], which will be read. 

The SECRETARY. On page 57, strike out lines 1 to 22, in- 
clusive (these lines provided the appropriation for destruction 
of coyotes), and insert the following: 

That all persons engaged in destroying wolves, coyotes, bear, and 
other predatory animals, the destruction of which is provided for by 
State laws, and bearing license or permits from the proper State au- 
thorities, shall at all times have access to the national forests of their 
respective States in pursuit of such purpose. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, my opposition to these appro- 
priations can be voiced just as well to empty seats as to a full 
Senate. Hence I shall not ask for any call of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. THOMAS. Not for that purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. All right. 

Mr. THOMAS. I shall not detain the Senate, Mr. President, 
upon this amendment or this substitute more than a moment. I 
have listened with interest to nearly all the arguments that 
have been urged in support of this paragraph of the bill as it 
stands, and I have listened with peculiar interest to my good 
friend from Nevada [Mr. Prrraan], whose appeals for land 
and. for money upon the floor of the Senate are always made 
so earnestly and so eloquently and so pathetically as to touch 
the heartstrings of the most miserly economist. It is extremely 
difficult for me to oppose any measure which the Senator from 
Nevada really has his heart set upon. I know that he feels 
from his inmost soul the prime importance of this appropriation. 
But I had no idea when I introduced the substitute that he 
would start an epidemic of hydrophobia, beginning in the 
regions of the Pacific coast and traveling eastward with such 
startling rapidity. 

There is some foundation, doubtless, for his apprehensions, 
but I think it has been greatly quickened and enlarged by the 
prospect of large appropriations. And it is to be noticed that 
behind this appropriation there is an organized movement. It 
is one of the characteristics of all reasonably large appropria- 
tions in the Senate that some organization is behind it. This 
has one whose interests are very properly aroused by this 
danger, if it exists, and their appeal to the Senate or to Con- 
gress for relief is most natural. 

Mr. President, it is becoming characteristic of the present 
generation that whenever any unusual event oceurs, when any 
local condition arises which is unsatisfactory to our people, 
instead of putting their own shoulders to the wheel and en- 
deavoring to find and apply a remedy, to ask the Government 
of the United States to come to their rescue. Our self-reliance, 
our enterprise, our resourcefulness are disappearing under the 
tendency of our constituency to rely upon the Treasury of the 
United States for relief and the pressure to that end which 
they exert upon their representatives. The Government, in the 
ordinary estimation, was created and is maintained to be plun- 
dered; that it is a huge financial reservoir containing vast 
quantities of money which the people need and which they 
ought to have and propose to get through appropriations for 
every conceivable purpose. Consequently we are making appro- 
priations for every conceivable subject, 90 per cent of which a 
few years ago was taken care of locally and as a matter of 
course, 
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Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WORKS. The Senator has spoken about a specific class 
of people who are interested in this legislation. I wish to ask 
the Senator if he has not found, by his experience in the Senate 
und his general observation, that these things go by States, 
that each State thinks it ought to have its share of whatever 
may come out of the National Treasury, and that these bills 
are 25 with appropriations which have grown up in that 
way 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes, Mr. President, that is true; the modern 
test of the usefulness and capacity of the Senator or Represent- 
ative is his ability to get greater appropriations for his State 
or locality than the other States or localities get. 

Mr. WORKS. I am glad the Senator is taking that view of it, 
because I have insisted on the floor of the Senate more than 
once since I have been here that the condition of things is most 
deplorable. I think it is a growing evil and ought to be taken 
account of by the Senate of the United States. I rather think 
this is a good time to take some notice of that situation. 

Mr. THOMAS. The difficulty is not so much with the Senate 
itself; it is with the constituencies of the Senate. 

Mr. WORKS. I am not willing to accept that statement. No 
Senator has a right to be influenced in that way by his con- 
stituents. 

Mr. THOMAS. We have no right to be influenced in that way, 
but we are. We are all of us influenced in that way. 

Mr. WORKS. That is very true. 

Mr. THOMAS. Our constituents point the finger or shake 
the fist at us in the demand or request for appropriations. It 
influences us, and I do not know any Senator who is sufficiently 
courageous—morally courageous, if I may use that expression— 
at all times to resist that pressure. 

Mr. WORKS. That is very true; I agree with the Senator 
about that; but, that being so, it is hardly right to say that a 
Senator is not responsible. 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, Mr. President, the criticism of the Sena- 
tor may be well founded. There may be and probably is a 
mutual responsibility; but the main responsibility, the ultimate 
responsibility, must rest upon the constituency. And should 
our constituency, our taxpaying constituency, organize, as I 
hope they may—although an organization to keep money in the 
Treasury is not so alluring an organization as to get money 
out of it 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS. If our constituents, taxpayers, were organized 
and made their demands through organized agencies, there 
would be far-reaching and most salutary moral and financial 
reform in both Houses of Congress. It will not come until they 
do so. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. In line with what the Senator is saying, 
I will ask the Senator if it is not generally recognized as a fact 
that the first thing that is asked a Senator or a Representative 
when he returns from a session of Con is, “How much 
did you get for us?” And in State legislation it is, “ How 
much did you save for us?” 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes, Mr. President, that is largely true; but 
eyen in State legislation the representative or senator who fails 
to look after his district or State and get his proportion of the 
appropriations, and as much more as possible, runs the risk 
of punishment by retirement. That situation is deplorable, but 
it is one which, nevertheless, accounts for these enormous aggre- 
gate appropriations almost exclusively. 

I have received letters in the last three months from con- 
stituents of mine, some of them personally abusive, because of 
my reluctance to yield to all their suggestions for desired ap- 
propriations from the Treasury. I have sinned in the other 
direction just as my associates have. I am arrogating to my- 
self no peculiar virtue. Mr. President, I am possessed of the 
same tendencies, the same influences, the same fears, the same 
reluctance to arouse opposition that are generally prevalent. 
But I have thought that in the emergency which the country 
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faces, where we are also yielding to a popular clamor and mak- 
ing huge appropriations for Army and Navy purposes, we ought 
for the time being to contract wherever we can the other ap- 
propriations to the end that the public burdens may be mini- 
mized as far as is consistent with the orderly and proper adminis- 
tration of public affairs. 

Now, Mr. President, before I proceed with what I intended to 
say, in line with the Senator’s suggestion, while coming over 
from the House Office Building to the Capitol this morning a 
friend handed me a copy of the Saturday Evening Post of to- 
day’s issue containing a cartoon showing an emaciated devil of 
a taxpayer with a huge cask upon his shoulders mounting a 
flight of stairs, labeled “rising cost of necessities,” the cask 
filled with pork and labeled “ two billion dollar Government,” 
with Congress, in the form of an obese individual, at the foot of 
the stairs leaning upon a very large trunk marked “ extra taxes 
for preparedness,” and asking the taxpayer if he “has got time 
to carry a trunk.” It is a very appropriate and significant 
cartoon and a burlesque of actual conditions. The taxpayer is 
carrying the greatest burden which this Government ever im- 
posed upon him. We are about to take up a revenue measure 
made necessary on account of these conditions whereby we pro- 
pose to increase the annual burdens of the people some two hun- 
dred and fifty or three hundred million dollars, and I am unable 
to see in either House, either on the Republican side or on the 
Democratie side, any consistent, determined, or other sort of 
effort to minimize our appropriations in other directions. And 
we are told that a bond issue must be provided for. 

Now, I do not believe, Mr. President, that there is any need 
for these additional burdens represented by the increases in our 
general appropriation bills. Pork-barrel bills“ is a common 
expression. But every general appropriation bill is becoming a 
“pork” bill. They are amended with riders for this, that, and 
the other purpose carrying certain amounts of money, aggre- 
gating millions of dollars, and they are as much subject to that 
public criticism as the specific bills to which it was originally 
directed. 

Mr. President, I believe that this appropriation which will 
be made, instead of remedying the evil it is aimed at, will be 
followed next year by an increased appropriation for the same 
purpose, and we will then be told that this evil has extended 
itself notwithstanding the efforts of the Government and the ex- 
penditures of this money to prevent it. 

Take the boll-weevil pest. I do not know how many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars have been expended for the ex- 
termination of the boll weevil. My information is that it is 
not only not exterminated but that in spite of our appropria- 
tions and our efforts it continues, and is traveling eastward; 
that it has now invaded the State of Georgia. It is a terrible 
calamity to the cotton-growing interests, and consequently to 
the country; something ought to be done about it; but the fact 
is that this method of treating it with money plasters seems 
to be unsuccessful. So with predatory animals and the rabies, 
which is said to be spreading, because of its existence among 
some of them, with such startling and frightful rapidity. 

It may be said that the man who makes opposition of this 
kind should suggest some remedy. I have no remedy to sug- 
gest at the present time. I must be content with insisting that 
the present appropriation will not subserve the purpose, and in 
support of it point to the fact that the last appropriation has 
accomplished nothing. 

Mr. CLAPP. Will the Senator pardon an inquiry? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAPP. Is not the practice of economy a sufficient 
remedy for extravagance? In other words, when you are plead- 
ing against extravagance, is it not sufficient to plead against it 
and ask for economy without suggesting some other form? 

Mr. THOMAS. It ought to be; but I realize that the situa- 
tion in regard to this particular appropriation is a serious one 
and one which demands the cooperation with the States of the 
General Government. 

I shall not detain the Senate any longer, Mr. President, I 
think the substitute which I have offered ought to be adopted. 
I think it would be a very good thing if we would take all these 
appropriations and re-refer them to the committee with instruc- 
tions—-not partisan instructions but Senate instructions—to go 
over them and minimize as far as possible in the interest of 
economy these large appropriations. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I have been very much impressed 
with the remarks of the Senator from Colorado. It is evident 
to anyone who studies the course of legislation that we are 
simply, year after year, plunging deeper and deeper into ex- 
travagaunce until to-day, save for a bandit irruption in Mexico, 


this Nation, in a time of profound péace, contemplates the issu- 


ance of a bonded indebtedness, which will be a mortgage on the 
energies, activities, and economies of those who come after us. 

What interested me was the interruption of the Senator from 
California [Mr. Works]. Human nature is human nature, and 
a man placed in a position where he has to exercise a spirit in 
opposition to the tendency of human nature has got to have 
some support, 

I have insisted for years that there is but one remedy for 
this situation, and that is that there shall be in Congress a com- 
mittee who shall sit around a table as a board of directors sit 
around a table and pass upon the question of how much shall 
be used and how much shall be allowed to each department of 
the Government. If that were done, then the chairman of a com- 
mittee dealing with appropriations could say to those who ap- 
peal to him to add to an appropriation, “I am powerless to 
permit this addition because there is back of me a board that 
will limit this appropriation to a given amount.” 

Some years ago, after many years of urging this upon the 
then leader of the Senate, the late Senator from Rhode Island, 
he seemed to see the wisdom of the suggestion and organized 
a committee consisting of the chairmen of the committees deal- 
ing with appropriations. I do not think it is any discredit to 
his memory; perhaps he was naturally on the alert as to any 
suggestion that came from me; and so he added to that group 
four or five more. We had a meeting of that committee and 
immediately parceled out each subject to a subcommittee, put- 
ting it right back where we started, leaving the chairman of a 
committee dealing with these appropriation bills powerless to 
protect himself against the inroads upon the appropriations by 
the fact that there was a concrete force behind him that had 
said “thus far and no farther,” and that was, of course, the 
first and last meeting of that particular committee. 

I want to make a prophecy hereto-day. I have not indulged much 
in prophecies, but I now prophesy that this condition will never 
be cured until Congress has established a committee which will 
say to every department, “We can allow you so much and no 
more.” No corporation on earth could exist if the men in charge 
of the various subdepartments of that corporation were per- 
mitted to go to its treasury, each one independently, and take 
out what he thought his particular department could use; yet 
we sit here as a Congress and allow that very thing. The only 
remedy for that situation—and some day we shall have to come 
to it—will be one concrete force in Congress which can put 
itself behind the chairman of every committee dealing with ap- 
propriations, so that he can say to those who, through his com- 
mittee, seek to make inroads upon the Treasury, “ You can have 
so much, and you can have no more.” When that is accom- 
plished we shall have a reform in this matter, and I do not 
believe we ever shall have a reform until it is accomplished. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, ever since I have been a Mem- 
ber of this body I have been very earnestly contending against 
the present tendency of the National Government to take over 
the duties and the responsibilities of the States. I have not 
done that so mueh because of the matter of dollars and cents 
involved in it, but more particularly with respect to its effect 
upon the people of this country. We are so legislating day 
after day as to make beggars of all of the people of this coun- 
try, save none. The States are coming to the Treasury of the 
United States for funds to accomplish what should be done by 
the States themselves. Individual citizens, representing par- 
ticular interests, are coming here constantly asking the Con- 
gress of the United States to appropriate moneys to do what 
they should be doing themselves. 

Tt is not only an illegitimate and an unlawful raid upon the 
Treasury of the United States, but it is taking away the initia- 
tive and the independence of the people of the several States. 
We see evidences of that on all hands and in almost all of these 
appropriation bills. A very vigorous fight was made against 
the rivers and harbors bill on that account, upon the theory that 
it was making appropriations for projects that ought not to be 
supported by the Government under any circumstances; but 
this bill is no better than was the rivers and harbors bill. It 
has appropriations in it that are just as unjustifiable from 
any point of view as were many of the appropriations that 
were so vigorously attacked in the rivers and harbors bill. 

I haye called attention to one of these in particular that 
is supposed to be beneficial to my own State, that of helping 
the people to ascertain how to irrigate their lands. An ap- 
propriation of that kind by the National Government is su- 
premely absurd. The people of California who are irrigating 
their lands know more about irrigation probably than do the 
whole Agricultural Department combined; they do not need 
any help of that kind; and if they did, they are not entitled 
to it, as coming from the National Government. The so-called 
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irrigation States should take care of their affairs. It is not 
in any proper sense a national affair that should be taken care 
of by the Federal Government. 

The proposition which has been commented upon by the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas] is another of a like kind; 
but you will find that this situation is confronting us all 
the time: If one State or one group of States is allowed an 
appropriation for a particular purpose beneficial to that State 
or to those States, then another group of States, for example, in 
the western or semiarid region, will insist that that ought 
to be balanced up by making the same appropriation for the 
benefit of those States. So it goes. 

Not only that, but every congressional district, having its 
Representative, is saying to Congress, If you make an appro- 
priation for the benefit of the district of this man, you should 
make a like appropriation for my district; my district must be 
protected; I must be protected, as a candidate for reelection ” ; 
which is often at the bottom of it. So we are going on from 
time to time. We start an appropriation on a particular project, 
and it is followed up next year by a larger appropriation to 
carry on what has been commenced. 

It is a most vicious kind of legislation, and the question is, 
how are we’ going to meet it, or are we going to do it at all, or 
are we going to proceed along these same lines indefinitely? 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Crarp] thinks he has a 
remedy for the evil. He says human nature is human nature, 
and therefore we ought to haye a committee appointed that 
could control this situation. Well, that would be a human in- 
stitution, just as much so as is the United States Senate. 

Mr. CLAPP. The strength of that, it seems to me, would be 
in the fact that it forms an equation. I admit there is cow- 
ardice in the suggestion that any man needs an equation back 
of him; but, as I have said, human nature is human nature, and 
if you can get back of the man and form an equation you can 
put a protection behind the man who subsequently deals with 
the concrete demand at the hands of those who besiege his com- 
mittee. You will have to decide between protecting the chair- 
man in a growth of extravagance. 

Mr. WORKS. Well, Mr. President, you ought to find as higha 
standard of human nature in the United States Senate, it seems 
to me, as almost anywhere else; and even to suggest that you can 
go outside of the Senate and find some sort of separate body 
that can take upon itself this responsibility, which belongs to us, 
is to convict us of moral cowardice. 

Mr. CLAPP. I want to ask the Senator from California a 
question. However, first, to correct a wrong impression, I will 
say that my suggestion does not go outside of the Senate and 
the other House; but it is that there be formed a committee of 
the two branches. The Senator from California has, however, 
stood here for six years and has plead for the policy of econ- 
omy for which he is pleading to-day; yet I think he must ad- 
mit to-day, in spite of that pleading, the condition has grown 
worse right straight along. Is that not the fact? 

Mr. WORKS. Well, Mr. President, if I have made any im- 
pression favorable to my views on this subject I have not been 
able to discover it. 

Mr. CLAPP. Nor have I; and I do not say that to the dis- 
credit of the Senator, of course. 

Mr. WORKS. And I am not taking any credit to myself per- 
sonally, Mr. President, with respect to it. There are other 
Senators here who feel just as strongly about it as I do and 
who are just as anxious to serve their country in this way as I 
am. It is simply a condition which has grown up in the Senate, 
and we are allowing this thing to drift along without doing 
what seems to me to be our plain duty to the country as a 
whole. 

Now, it is hardly worth while for me to take up the time of 
the Senate in saying what I have said more than once. I was 
brought to say something on account of what has been said by 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS]. I am glad to sup- 
port him in any way I can in the position which he takes on 
this subject. 

I think we must realize, Mr. President, that this is a time, if 
there ever was a time, in the history of this country when we 
should be at least to some extent economical. Without dis- 
cussing the merits of the amount of money that we are going to 
expend for preparedness, that money is going to be appropri- 
ated and the people of this country will have to meet the enor- 
mous expense that grows out of it. That being so, if we can 
cut off a few millions of dollars by trimming down such appro- 
priation bills as this we will at least be easing up the burden 
to that extent, and I think we should do it. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, may I ask the attention of the 
Senator from California for just a moment? The Senator from 


Colorado [Mr. THOMAS] objects to this particular item. He 
wants to put the burden which properly belongs to the United 
States, of protecting its own property, onto the citizens of the 
States who live in the neighborhood where the Government 
property is located, who receive no benefit from the ownership 
of that property by the Government, while the Government, 
holding that property in reserves, is leasing it, is selling the tim- 
ber, and is running a business for profit. What we seek to do 
is to have the Government do its share by assisting in the 
destruction of the predatory animals which make the Govern- 
ment’s property their breeding grounds and infest the surround- 
ing region. To do what the Senator from Colorado proposes is 
to shift the burden of the United States onto the citizens of the 
States, who receive no taxes and no income because of the loca- 
tion of the Government’s property within their borders. 


Mr. WORKS. Well, Mr. President, I was not speaking espe- 


cially with respect to this particular appropriation. That very 
distinctly illustrates my position. If this is a national liability, 
and if it is the duty of the Government to protect outlying lands 
by reason of what may develop upon its own property, then, of 
course, the responsibility rests with the Federal Government, 
and it ought to assume it and take care of that situation. 

Mr. WARREN. That is exactly this case. 

Mr. WORKS. That is just exactly what I am contending for, 


that the Government of the United States should attend to its 


own business and allow the States to attend to theirs, and should 
assume its responsibilities and allow the States’ responsibilities 
to rest where they belong. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Sena- 
tor from California a question. With his criticism I entirely 
agree. The Senator is absolutely right, that we are coddling 
the States; we are doing things for them that they ought to 
do for themselves; and I think the process is quite as bad in 
its ultimate results as it is to coddle an individual by doing 
things for him that we ought to allow him or compel him to do for 
himself; but I ask the Senator from California whether he 
does not think his criticism ought to go further than that? Is 
there not a constant and growing tendency in Congress not 
only continually to do things for the States which they should 
be permitted to do for themselves, but continually to invade 
the domain of private enterprise and private business, as, for 
example, in the case of the appropriation of a large sum of 
money, some $15,000,000, made the other day to put the Govern- 
ment of the United States into the business of manufacturing 
fertilizers for the farmer? Does the Senator from California 
not think, if we would omit appropriations of that kind and 
appropriations of the sort which he is criticizing, that we would 
save probably a hundred million dollars on the appropriations 
made at this session of Congress over what will be made? 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I have no doubt of that; and 
the Senator from Utah may remember that I opposed the par- 
ticular appropriation to which he has referred, and upon the 
very ground stated by him. I think the Government of the 
United States should confine itself strictly to its legitimate pur- 
poses and objects, and whenever the Congress of the United 
States goes out of its way for the purpose of making appro- 
priations like that referred to by the Senator from Utah, it is 
abandoning the very principles upon which this Government is 
founded; it is going outside of its duties and obligations and is 
taking over the obligations of the States and of individuals as 
well, I think it is a dangerous tendency and one that ought to 
be counteracted just as speedily as possible. 

I had occasion to say, not very long ago, I think, that practi- 
cally the dividing line between the States and the National 
Government is being completely obliterated; that directly we 
will have no State rights; that the Government will be cen- 
tralized right here in Washington; and that not only the obliga- 
tions which belong to the States will be taken over by the 
National Government but the rights of those States and their 
citizens will be taken over by the Government and practically 
destroyed. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
California takes his seat, I should like to suggest to him a very 
practical question arising out of one of the items in this appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I thought I had been discussing 
practical questions. 

Mr. STERLING. It is perhaps a little more practical, and 
comes more nearly home to the Senator from California, than 
anything he has so far discussed. On page 19, beginning with 
line 11, there is found the following item: 


For conducting such inyestigations of the nature and means of 
communication of the disease of citrus trees known as citrus canker, and 
by applying such methods of eradication or control of the disease as 
52 ay i iia of the Secretary of Agriculture may be necessary, 

50,000. 
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Now I wish to ask the Senator from California if he thinks 
all of the activities on the part of the Government implied in 
the entire paragraph in which this language occurs should be 
earried on under an appropriation of $250,000, or whether he 
does not think the Government should be confined in its work 
to acquiring and then disseminating information in regard to 
the eradication of citrus canker among the citrus-fruit growers, 
and that if the functions of the Government were so limited, we 
might cut down this appropriation from, say, $250,000 to 
$150,000? 

Mr. WORKS. Well, Mr. President, I suppose the Senator 
from South Dakota thinks he can confuse me by referring to this 
appropriation that applies specifically to my own State. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I beg the Senator’s pardon. 
I did not think for a moment of confusing him. I have pre- 
pared, and have presented to be printed and to lie on the table, 
an amendment to that section to that effect. It does not apply 
alone to the Senator’s State, but it applies to other States of the 
Union as well. 

Mr. WORKS. But, at all events, it applies to mine. I want 
to say, however 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. WORKS, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRYAN. So far as I know, there is no citrus canker 
in California now, nor has there been; but the appropriation 
for that purpose rests upon a little different basis from the most 
of these appropriations, in this respect—that citrus canker found 
its way into this country by reason of the failure of the Govern- 
ment agents at the ports to discover what it was and to prohibit 
its importation; and in that way, of course, the Government 
became responsible for its introduction into the United States. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I know very well that the State 
of Florida, so ably represented by the Senator who has just 
spoken, is suffering from this disease of the citrus trees in that 
State, and I sympathize very much with their condition. I have 
had a great many lefters from people in Florida calling my 
attention to those conditions and asking me to support some 
appropriation to help them out of their troubles. 

This question presents just the thing I have been talking 
about. If this is a national affair, if it can be shown that it is 
interstate in its character or that it has resulted from some 
neglect of duty on the part of the Federal Government, then the 
responsibility rests properly upon the National Government. 
But, Mr. President, replying more specifically to the question 
asked by the Senator from South Dakota, there is no reason 
why the Government should go into the State of California at 
all and undertake to do the work of taking care of the trees 
for the purpose of removing a disease of that sort. Our people 
have no right to ask any such thing. The only theory upon 
which that kind of an appropriation can be justified is the 
danger of transmitting or transferring that disease from one 
State to another, thereby making it an interstate question. I 
think myself there is very little reason for these appropriations 
upon that basis; but certainly to go into the State for the pur- 
pose of doing for a fruit grower in California what he should 
do for himself—take care of his own trees—is perfectly unjusti- 
finble from any point of view. 

With respect to the matter of education of the people in such 
a way as to enable them to overcome conditions of that kind, 
that is quite another matter; and if I could believe that the 
Agricultural Department was competent to educate us in that 
way, if I believed that the employees of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment knew more about those conditions and the remedy that 
might be applied to them than the people in California know, 
I should be disposed to think that an appropriation of that kind 
might be justified. But even that, to my mind, is exceedingly 
questionable, because I have my doubts about the ability of the 
Agricultural Department to do that thing any better than it can 
be done by the people of California. 

I know, Mr. President, that sometimes it is a difficult matter 
to draw the line between what should be State obligations and 
what should be Federal obligations in dealing with questions of 
this kind. I think that line ought to be sharply drawn wherever 
it is possible to do it, and that it is our duty, as representing the 
National Government, to prevent appropriations being made to 
do things that should be done by the States or the individual 
citizens within the States. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 


from California Mir. Works], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THomwss}, and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Crapp] that 
far better results would be obtained in the matter of regulating 
controlling Federal expenditures if the committees on 


ancl 


expenditures in the various departments of the Government 
would discharge the duties for which they were originally in- 
tended. In Rule XI, paragraph 36, of the Rules of the House, 
those duties are outlined, so far as the House is concerned, as 
follows: 

The examination of the accounts and expenditures of the several 
departments of the Government, and the 9 — of keeping the same; 
the economy, justness, and correetness of such expenditures; their 
conformity with appropriation laws; the prover application of public 
moneys; the security of the Government against unjust and pa cit 
gant demands; retrenchment; the enforcement of the payment of 
moneys due to the United States; the 5 and accountability of 
posue officers; the abolishment of useless offices; the reduction or 

crease of the pay of officers, shall all be subjects within the juris- 
diction of the nine standing committees on the public expenditures in 
the several departments, as follows: 


In the Department of State, to i 
Fe a Donte the Committee on Expenditures in 
In the Treasury Department— 


And so forth. 


If the committees on expenditures in the various departments, 
both of the Senate and the House, would work together, or work 
in harmony, along the lines set out in subparagraph 36 of Rule 
XI of the Manual of the House of Representatives, millions and 
millions of dollars that are now uselessly expended would be 
saved to the Treasury. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. ‘The Senator from Texas is on the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Agricultural Department. I think he 
is chairman of that committee. If the Senator attempted to 
perform the duties that he has just read to the Senate out of 
the rules of the House, how much time would he be able to give 
to his other duties here in the Senate? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I shall say that I have in mind a resolution 
giving the committee of which I am chairman power to send 
for witnesses and papers, to administer oaths, and so forth, in 
order that it may exercise the very duties herein set forth, and 
attempt to accomplish the results for which the committee was 
originally designed. 

Mr. THOMAS. That does not answer the question. If the 
Senator attempted to do what this rule requires the similar 
House committee to do, he would have to work by night and 
work by day and devote his entire time to it, if he did it properly. 
To impose such duties upon active Members of the Senate, par- 
ticularly where there are only 96 Members, is practically to 
deprive them of usefulness in all other directions. 

Now, there is no question but that a supervision of the ex- 
penditures of these departments is desirable, but it is simply 
impossible for Members of the Senate to do it if they expect 
to do anything else. Such a committee should be organized 
elsewhere, and should be composed of men who ean attend to 
that business and nothing else. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I believe it would be en- 
tirely practicable for these committees to exercise such super- 
vision over the expenditures in the departments as to keep con- 
stantly in touch with them, and to produce gratifying results. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator will attempt it, and make an 
experiment on the Department of Agriculture—the appropria- 
tion for which I think is less than that of any other—and it 
is successful, I believe I am on one of those committees as a 
member, and I should be very glad to imitate his good ex- 
ample. : 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I shall be very glad to endeavor to set 
that example. 

I want to make one further observation: If it is impossible 
for a single committee to look after one department, how would 
it be possible for one general budget committee to look after all 
the departments, to keep in touch with their details, and to say 
exactly what amount should be expended by them throughout 
the year? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I have been very much 
interested in the discussion of this item, carrying $420,000; 
and I think perhaps it is preper that I call the attention of 
the Senate to one phase of it, in that it is not confined in its 
operations to the publie lands of the United States. Under the 
language used in the first five lines, a large portion of the money 
appropriated may be spent in any State in the Union, whether 
or not it has publie lands within its borders. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me right there, I will say that these predatory animals are 
not to nny appreciable extent in the other States, where there 
are no publie lands. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I can not quite aceept 
the correctness of that statement. 


1916. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. In the State of Colorado, for instance, 
we do not get taxes on more than one-third of the land con- 
tulned in the State, the balance of it being public land. A 
large part of that Government land, about half of it, is in- 
cluded in forest reserves. The tendency is to keep everything 
out of the forest reserves, and thereby they become a kind of 
breeding place for these predatory animals. Now, I can see that 
the eastern part of the State of Colorade does not need any of 
this, because it is being settled up by farmers. Kansas, no 
doubt, does not need any of it, because nearly every acre of it is 
in cultivation. But in these mountainous countries, where these 
forests are, and where these predatory animals roam and thrive, 
something must be done; and it seems to me the only way in 
which it can be done is by an appropriation of Congress. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I am in entire accord 
with the latter portion of the remarks of the Senator from 
Colorado ; but there are States in which these predatory animals 
do exist and in which there are no publie lands, and one happens 
to be the State of Texas. This money can be spent in Texas or 
in Oklahoma or in Kansas, where all the animals named in this 
item thrive. I do not intend.to impose upon the Senate per- 
sonal experiences, but for some time I have had experience with 
these very animals in attempting to destroy them in the State 
of Texas, as being responsible for a piece of private property, 
I have always considered it the obligation of the people of that 
State, just as it is the obligation of the people of the State of 
New York, to take care of their own local pests; but under the 
language of this item the public money of the United States 
can be spent in any State, whether it has public lands or not. 
I do not believe that that was the intention of the Committee on 
Agriculture, although I am not entirely certain as to that, but 
I will call attention to the language, commencing on line 3: 

Including experiments and demonstrations in destroying wolves, 
coyotes, prairie dogs— 

And why “prairie dogs” I can not understand. They are 
searcely a predatory animal, and I do not believe even the Sen- 
ator from Nevada would contend that they are spreading 
rabies— 
and other animals injurious to agriculture and animal husbandry. 

With no restrictions as to the territory. Now, I am in sym- 
pathy with the Senator from Nevada and the Senator from 
Wyoming in their contention that the United States Government 
should take care of pests or evils which exist or originate upon 
its own lands, but I can not see why the United States Gov- 
ernment should go outside of its own territory and proceed to 
do the work that ought to be done by private individuals in the 
exercise of their functions as citizens or in the defense of their 
own property. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Was any money expended by the Federal 
Government in resisting the foot-and-mouth disease in the State 
of New York? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There certainly was. That was a great 
national peril, and it should have been so expended. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. So are predatory animals a great national 
peril. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But why money should be spent to 
eradicate prairie dogs in Oklahoma or in Texas passes my com- 
prehension. There is no more necessity for demonstrating how 
to kill a prairie dog than there is for demonstrating how to 
swat a fly. I have seen them killed by the hundreds and by 
the thousands by the simple use of strychnine placed upon a 
little grain within 3 or 4 feet of the prairie dogs’ holes. It does 
not need the service of the United States Government to do that; 
and I can not see that the prairie dog is a predatory animal 
or a danger to society in that he may carry rabies. I have not 
heard it contended that he does; and I know that vast tracts 
of country in the Southwest have been rid of the prairie dog 
by the efforts of the owners of the land, and yet under this bill 
the United States Government is going into the business of 
polsoning prairie dogs. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. WAREN. I agree with the Senator that the first lines 
of this bill as it eame from the House may not be aptly worded, 
but if he will examine the language more closely I think he 
will see that his construction is erroneous, I read from the 
provision: 

For investigating the food habits of North American birds and mam- 


mals in relation to agriculture, horticulture, and forestry, inch ex- 
periments ai demonstrations in destroying wolves, coyotes, prarie dogs, 
and other animals— & 
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Now, that, so far as I have read, is for experiments and 
demonstrations in destroying these animals. When we come 
down to the part where the money is to be expended for destroy- 
ing them it is very plain. The proviso reads: 


That of this sum $15,000 shall be used for the destruction of ground 
squirrels on the national forests and other public lands, 


Then, when we go further: 


That of this sum not less than $125,000 shall be used on the 
national forests and the public domain in destroying wolves, coyotes, 
and other animals injurious to agriculture and animal husbandry. 


And then it says, further: 


That of this sum not more than $125,000 shall be used on the public 
lands, national forests 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And elsewhere. 

Mr. WARREN. Well, this is about rabies— 
and elsewhere in the Western and Northwestern States for the pro- 
hepa stock and other domestic animals through the suppression of 

Which disease seems to have originated in the forests, and 
which, of course, radiates out from there. But in the main 
destruction the intention is, and I think that will be the result, as 
it will be applied, to have the money expended in the national 
forests and on the public domain. In the case of rabies, how- 
ever, there has been a different construction, for the reason I 
have given. The original appropriation for rabies was in a 
deficiency bill. It was an emergency, and the Appropriations 
Committee and the Senate, without a dissenting voice, under- 
standing the great danger from it, appropriated the sum asked 
$75,000. They did not confine it to national forests and to pub- 
lic lands at the time. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, taking the three sums 
that are itemized here, we find that there is $265,000 out of 
the $420,000 itemized, and the method of the appropriation or 
expenditure is directed; but that leaves a considerable balance 
out of the $420,000 which may be spent anywhere, for any pur- 
pose, apparently, so long as it has something to do with some 
animal that is a danger to agriculture or animal husbandry, 
and there are a great many animals that may be so classified 
that are not in this list. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If we are going to inaugurate all over 
the United States the policy that every animal that is injurious 
to agriculture or animal husbandry shall be the subject of de- 
struction at the expense of the Federal Government, $420,000 
will nowhere near cover it, and we will have millions appro- 
priated for this purpose within a few years. 

I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I would gather, from the Senator’s argu- 
ment, that it does not apply to the use of the $265,000. This is, 
the $265,000 is expressly set aside for the destruction of these 
predatory animals upon the public lands and in the forest 
reserves, except with regard to rabies; and I do not suppose 
the Senator objects to the appropriation to check the rabies 
epidemic. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I have not an objection 
on principle to the appropriation for the eradication of rabies. 
I am a little in doubt as to the $15,000 which is to be appro- 
priated for the destruction of ground squirrels. I am not 
entirely certain that it is necessary. I do not know much 
about it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will say to the Senator that there are 
two phases of that. The ground squirrels are exceedingly 
destructive in the vicinity of forest reserves in the West. 
There is not any question about that. The balance of $155,000 
in that item is used solely for experiments and demonstrations. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Nevada, in the event of its being im order, and that I 
offered an amendment to insert on line 8, after the word 
“ demonstrations,” the words “upon the public lands of the 
United States,” whether he and the others who are in favor of 
this appropriation would look with favor upon it? Perhaps 
he could not commit them. 

Mr, PITTMAN. I may say that from the standpoint of direct 
personal or selfish interest, so far as my State is concerned, it 
would not affect us much, as to-day about 90 per cent of the 
land in our State is public land and forest reserves; but I do not 
see why experiments and demonstrations that are expected to 
be beneficial to agriculture should be limited to any particular 
portion of the country. I think the main question with regard 
to experiments and demonstrations is whether or not it is prob- 
able that such experiments or demonstrations will benefit agri- 
eulture. If they do, I do not care where the experiments and. 
demonstrations take place. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. 
tions ” is rather absurd in this connection, if I may criticize the 


The term“ experiments and demonstra- 


language of the bill. No man nor no government can make ex- 
periments about shooting a wolf or coyote, or trapping them, 
There are just one or two ways to do it, and everybody who 
has done it knows how to do it. It is necessary, I assume, to 
employ men to do it. The term “experiments and demonstra- 
tions” seems to indicate that somebody has a lot to learn 
about it. In the countries where wolves and coyotes abound the 
inhabitants know how to kill them or trap them, and it does 
not take a Government official nor the service of a Government 
official to teach them how to set a trap for a coyote. 

My objection to this item is that it will permit or authorize 
Government officials to go in any State of the Union and assume 
to tell people how to shoot or how to trap or how to poison these 
predatory animals, and I want to have it confined to the Goy- 
ernment’s own domain, 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have no objection to that. 
my ground, 

Mr. GORD. It seems to me that the form of the amendment 
suggested by the Senator would defeat in a large measure the ob- 
ject of the appropriation, because the animals affected with rabies 
might make their escape from the reservation, and then there 
would be no authority to pursue them. The purpose is to ex- 
terminate these animals on the public domain and in the vicinity, 
I assume. It certainly ought not to be extended to any consider- 
able quantity of land in any other State and in a State where 
there are no public lands or no public domain. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, The all-embracing language, let me say 
in reply to the Senator from Oklahoma, is in the first four lines 
to which I direct my criticism— 


Including experiments and demonstrations. 


To my mind experiments and demonstrations in any State of 
the Union which the Agricultural Department could select 
directed toward teaching people how to do a thing they already 
know how to do is absurd. The last proviso reads: 

And porao further, That cf this sum not more than $125,000 shall 
be used on the public lands, national forests, and elsewhere in the 
Western and Northwestern States for the protection of stock and other 
domestic animals through the suppression of rables by the destruction 
of wolves, coyotes, and other predatory wild auimals. 

‘That I do not object to in the same sense. That is simply the 
case of hiring a certain number of men to go and destroy the 
unimals that are dangerous with respect to rabies, but the idea 
of sending certain other groups of men into other States where 
there is no rabies whatever and no danger from it to teach 
the people how to set a trap or shoot a wolf is to me absurd. 
That is why I should like to have the restrictions placed in the 
third line, in order to confine those remarkable demonstrations 
and experiments to the Government's own property, and in due 
time 1 expect to offer an amendment to that effect. I under- 
stand I can not do it now. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Now is the time. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I understand the amendment of the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tons] is pending. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado pro- 
poses to strike out and insert. The Senator from New York 
proposes to amend the text, which amendment is now in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then I move to amend by inserting, on 
page 57, line 3, after the word “demonstrations,” the words 
“upon the publie lands of the United States.” 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WAR- 
REN] corrects my nomenclature. In reply to the suggestion of 
the Senator from Wyoming, I ceml his attention to the use of 
the same expression, “ public lands,” in line 18. = 

Mr. THOMAS. Is not the substitute which I offered yester- 
day before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The rule of the Senate is to the 
effect that when there is a motion to strike out and insert, and 
that is the motion of the Senator from Colorado, the part to 
be stricken out is subject to amendment and the part to be in- 
serted is subject to amendment, and a motion to amend the part 
to be stricken out has precedence. The amendment of the Sena- 
tor from New York is in order. 

Mr. GRONNA. I take it the Senator from New York is not 
willing to exclude forest reserves. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; I did not mean to do that. 

Mr. GRONNA. It is land owned by the United States, but 
if it were public land homestead entries could be made upon it, 
The language ought to be changed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I desire to correct it in that respect, 
and I apologize to my colleagues. Will the Secretary substitute 
the words “ upon the lands of the United States“ 7 


I have stated 


The Secrerary. Eliminate the word “ public” from the pro- 


poson amendment, so as to read “upon the lands of the United 
States.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the Senator from New 
York says there is nothing to be learned in the matter of de- 
stroying wolves, coyotes, und so forth; that it is merely a mat- 
ter of teaching people how to shoot. I wish to quote from an 
article here appearing in a report of the Bureau of the Biological 
Survey upon this question: 

BOUNTIES. 


tounties for the destruction of predatory animals bave been paid in, 
almost cyery country of the world, and’ probably never with much 
effect upon their numbers. Wolves have been thè subjects of bounty 
whereyer they exist, France has continued its payments for several 
centuries, and although as high as 200 francs 6840 Is paid for the 
destruction of mature wolves, they have not diminished in numbers 
during the past half century. As late as 1890, 500 were killed in a 
single year. In Russia wolves are practically increasing, although 
thousands are destroyed annually, and bounties pald for thelr heads. 
Bounties on 49,000 wolves were paid in one government or province 
(Wologda) in a year. 5 

The history of every State in the United States since the earliest 
settlement of the country has been one of struggle against predatory 
animals, bounties having been resorted to early in the seventeenth 
century, It is probable that while premiums have helped in diminish- 
ing the numbers of carnivorous pests, civilization and close settlements 
have been the main factor. At present bounties are paid In all but a 
few of the Southern States east of the Mississippi, and Arkansas and 
Louisiana west of that river. In 1913 the bounty system cost the 
12 States of Montana, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Wyoming, South 
Dakota, Utah, Texas, California, Kansas, Arizona, and New Mexico 
nearly $600,000 ; Montana alone paying out $178,047. In spite of these 
enormous payments, predatory animals have not decreased. In Kan- 
eas, where the bounty cost is laid upon the counties, the bounty on 
coyotes has steadily increased for the past 16 years, showing that 
coyotes are not being exterminated under the moderate bounty of $1 
for each coyote, 

From 1903 to 1909 the payments were as follows: Nineteen hundred 
and three, $17,495 ; 104, $18,445: 1905, $20,550; 1906, $20,000; 1907, 
$23,200; "1908, $27,000; 1909, $230,400, Thus in the seven years 
coyotes apparently Increased over TO per cent. 

he Michigan wolf bounty began with the act of December, 1837. 
Payments diminished slightly from year to year until 1889 when they 
actually ceased and the wolf was regarded as nearly extinct. A few 
were killed each year, however, until 1898, when the number of wolves 
began to increase, The bounty was increased In 1898 to $15 for a 

rown wolf, In 1005 it was again increased to $25, but payments of 
unty also increased steadily. In 1914 the State's half of the wolf 
somay was $6,769. 

In the 10 years ending 1914, Minnesota paid bounty $48,131, the cost 
to the State being $286,068.66, 

From 1901 to 1910 Montana paid bounties amounting to $1,125,675.20, 
while a large sum was still dne on outstanding warrants. 

In the two years 1913 and 1914, Utah paid $124,089.11 in bounties, 
the largest item being on 31,787 160 K 

Wisconsin in 10 yenrs—1905-19 4—paid a State bounty of $215,755 
on wolves, lynxes, and wildcats. 

Texas in four years ending 1915 will have spent $200,000 in bounty 
payments, 


So it seems to be much more of a problem than the Senator 
from New York would have us believe. Indeed, it is in a large 
sense a national problem, and one toward which the effort of 
the Department of Agriculture can be very legitimately directed 
in any section of the country; in fact, as much so as for the 
destruction of the boll weevil, the gypsy moth, the pests that 
affect chestnut trees in the Senator's own State, or similar pests 
in other States of the Union. 

These experiments and demonstrations ought not to be con- 
fined to any one section of the Union, but ought to be made 
wherever the work may most advantageously be done. 

I have here a resolntion adopted by the last National Con- 
servation Congress, which assembled here in May, 1916, and 
which resolution reads as follows: 


Reront OF THE GENERAL COMMITTER ON FAnM ANIMALS TO THB 
NATIONAL CONSERVATION CONGRESS, Wasnixorox, D. C., May 24, 
1916. 

PREDATORY ANIMALS, 


The loss from predatory animals in the range States is severe, par- 
ticularly in the case of cattle and sheep, Based on reports to the Forest 
Service of the loss of animals on national forests, your committee esti- 
mates that the value of animals killed in the range States, excepting 
Texas, amounts to no less than $7,000,000 per annum, 

The work of the Bureau of Biological Survey in the control of preda- 
tory animals is rapidly coming to be regarded as one of the more valu- 
able features of the Federal department's activities in the Western 
States. This work is being organized on a scientific basis, and results 
are already being obtained which seem to indicate that a scientific 
study of predatory animals in the community, and the destruction of 
those which are preying on domestic animals will yield more practical 
results than the indiscriminate operations of bounty hunters. Natu- 
rally a bounty hunter will not find it profitable to work in a territory 
where predatory animals are not numerous; and It has been found that 
not all coyotes prey upon domestic animals. The claims of the Bio- 
logical Survey are that only a small per cent of coyotes operate In 
this way, but that a large masonite of them make their living from 
jack rabbits, prairie dogs, and similar wild animals. By hunting out 
the ones which are preying upon domestic animals and destroying them 
the loss is Immediately stopped. The wolf is regarded as a menace 
under any and all circuntstances, and likewise the mountain lion. These 
animals will haye to pass with the adyance of civilization. 
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The Wyoming Wool Growers’ Association held a convention 
at Casper, Wyo., February 24, 1916, and passed the following 
resolutions: 


Extract from resolution adopted by the Wyomin 


Wool Growers’ Asso- 
5 77 — its twelfth annual convention at „ Wyo., February 


Whereas for many years the losses of sheep and lambs from the depre- 
dations ve wild animals has resulted in financial loss to western sheep 
men; an 

Whereas there now exists in several of the Western States a dangerous 
disease known as rabies, affecting the coyotes, which results in menace 
to human beings and live stock; and 

Whereas the Biological Survey has been doing very commendable work 
in the eradication of coyotes and prairie dogs in Wyoming; and 

Whereas the present appropriation allowed by 1 to the Bio- 

N mare Barver tor such work has been proyen to be equate: Now, 
therefore, be 1 


Resolved, That we urgently request the flockmasters to devote a 40 
tion of their time to the eradication of these dangerous or destru e 
pests, and that we petition Congress for an appropriation of $500,000 
to be used by the Biological Survey in the cation of predatory 
wild animals and prairie dogs. 

Another resolution passed by the Beartooth Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, at Clark, Wyo., March 4 of this year, is as follows: 

CLARK, WYO., March 4, 1916, 


Resolved, That we heartily approve of and indorse the action of the 
Federal Government in its work of extermination of predatory animals 
by the Biological Survey. We offer our coo tion in this work and 


request that hunters and trappers be allo to this district the com- 
ing season. 


s work should be carried on in all the Western States. 
campaign to be effective 
be carried on in all the r Se which they are found, and the 
appropriation for this work should very liber: and the bounty or 
wages increased as the number of animals are reduced. 
Berartoorn Live STOCK ASSOCIATION, 
By Gro. M. HBALD, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mr. President, these are some of the resolutions and state- 
ments showing the value of this work, showing its scientific 
basis, and showing that the evil is interstate in its character. 
These predatory animals are migratory. When they are driven 
out of one State, they go into another State. When they are 
driven from the public-land States of New Mexico or Colorado, 
they come into my own State—the State of Texas—where there 
are no public lands, but which is largely a western State, with 
extensive cattle, sheep, and goat ranges. Therefore it seems 
to me to be entirely just that the demonstrations and experi- 
7 — should not be limited to any particular section of the 

nion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, there has been considerable 
discussion on the general proposition of the size of our appro- 
priations. We have been in the habit of debating quietly the 
expenditure of millions and hundreds of millions of dollars, 
and then creating somewhat of a fog over a few hundred or a 
few thousand dollars. 

The question at issue is whether the United States shall do 
its part or whether it shall shift what rightfully belongs to 
it on private individuals. 

There is no doubt that the live-stock interest is suffering 
materially from the attacks from predatory animals and that 
the industry must be protected in some manner. 

If that is the only industry to be skipped, the only one that 
should receive no attention in the Agricultural appropriation 
bill, I submit that it would not present a case of fairness and 
equity. 

A great many of the appropriations in the Agricultural ap- 
propriation bill provide for experiments and provide for sei- 
entific researches regarding damage to industries in localities 
where the Government is in nowise responsible for the evil. 
We have to eradicate the brown-tail fly, the spotted-tail fly, and 
such insects in various places where they attack fruits. We 
have to provide against the citrus-fruit canker, where the 
United States is not responsible. 

But we have here an evil that is very serious, one that is 
destroying millions of property, and of the kind of property that 
we most need. I think that will be admitted by all. The Govern- 
ment is conducing really to that depredation rather than assist- 
ing in eradicating it, unless we provide so that the United States 
shall take the same care of its land which it reserves from settle- 
ment and reserves from taxation and reserves from contributing 
to the State incomes. That the Government should take the 
same care there that we take outside of its lands is all we are 
asking. Here are hundreds of millions of acres, anywhere from 
a quarter to a half of several of the so-ealled publie-land States, 
that are reserved to the United States. They are no longer 


public lands. Then outside of that there are the public lands 
which are left, upon which the Government pays no taxes, and 
for which the States must provide protection. Here in this case 
we can kill all the wolves that there are outside of the forest 
reserves, and yet they will flood over from the breeding grounds 
that are afforded by the reserves. In fact, the breeding grounds 
are generally in the forest reserves, because, first, the reserves 
are more or less mountainous, and they have more or less of 
forest; and, second, they are more secluded, few settlers live 
on them, and the animals are freer from attack. So the animals 
breed there very rapidly, and then from there they circulate out 
and destroy the live stock, not only that which is within the 
reservation, and paying for the privilege of being there, but that 
which is outside of that area. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wyoming 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. WARREN. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am informed that the original appropria- 
tion for this purpose three years ago was $25,000, and that it 
has been increasing regularly and in very large amounts. Last 
year it was $300,000, and this year it is something over $420,000. 
The evil seems to be growing more rapidly, according to the Sen- 
ator’s report, than is the appropriation. I should like to ask 
the Senator what the probable appropriation for this purpose 
will be three years from now? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the Senator from Colorado is 
misinformed, and I know he does not wish to misinform us. 
There never was any considerable appropriation for this pur- 
pose until last year. 

Mr. THOMAS. But there was an appropriation of $300,000 
last year. My information may not be sound or may not come 
from a very good source, but I understand the original appro- 
priation was $25,000. . 

Mr. WARREN. The original appropriation was made for 
various uses; it did not apply specifically to this object in any 
manner, but it covered all of the depredations of insects, unnamed, 
and of destructive animals of all kinds. It did not specifically 
apply to the killing in the reserves of the predatory animals, 
and that work was not taken up by the department through its 
representatives in the various reserves until last year, and, for 
oo matter, it has been pursued practically for about 10 months 
only. 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, Mr. President, I think that aggravates 
the situation. If the appropriation for all these purposes was 
but $25,000 a few years ago, and the appropriation for this 
specific purpose has now grown to $420,000, I can see the op- 
portunity for very large appropriations hereafter, with no 
diminution of the evil which it is intended to eradicate. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the Senator from Colorado is 
again wrong. The sum of $125,000 of this appropriation is for 
emergencies which have arisen sinee the appropriation of last 
year in the matter of rabies. If the Senator will deduct the 
$125,000 from that, he will find that the appropriation is less 
than we had before. 

Mr. THOMAS. . The Senator from Wyoming is mistaken about 
that, because the House appropriation was $400,540, and the 
Senate Appropriations Committee have increased that amount 
by $20,000, and then have segregated $125,000 as the amount for 
the purpose to which the Senator alludes. 

Mr. WARREN. Then, if the Senator will figure it and take 
$125,000 from the total amount, he will have less than before. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming how the amount of this appropriation is 
arrived at? How is it determined how much money shall be 
expended there for this purpose? Has anybody made any esti- 
mate about it? 

Mr. WARREN. That is left to the discretion of the depart- 
ment within limits which we fix in the bill. I may say that 
as to this amount we have not inereased the sum which the 
House undertook to insert; but after the House had placed in 
the bill fully as large a sum as we have proposed to appro- 
priate, it went out on some point of order. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I think an appropriation of 
this kind, as I said a while ago, may be justified; but by the 
amendment which has just been adopted by the Senate the scope 
of the work is limited, and I was wondering whether there was 
any real necessity for so large an appropriation as this for the 
purpose, which seems to be very largely guesswork. 

Mr. WARREN. I think the appropriation should be even 
larger than it is. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator will permit me to answer the 
question of the Senator from California [Mr. Works], I desire 
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to say that the time to eradicate an evil of this kind is in its 
earliest stages, if possible. A very thorough extermination for 
one or two or possibly three years, with the cooperation of the 
States and of the United States, will reduce such an eyil very 
greatly. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Wyoming permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. GORE. Just a moment, Mr. President. 

Mr. WARREN. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. SHAFPROTH. With relation to this matter, I desire to 
say that in the estimate which was made by the Secretary of 
Agriculture occurs this item: 

d. One hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars to continue, during 
the next fiscal year, the work connected with the suppression of rabies 
by the destruction of wolves, coyotes, and other predatory wild animals. 
Unless the work is continued during 1917, much of the value of any 
work that may be undertaken during the present fiscal year will be lost, 
(H. Doc. 679) 

Mr. WORKS. But, as I understand, that applies only to the 
extermination of rabies. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes. 

Mr. WORKS. It does not go beyond that, 

Mr. WARREN. The estimate came in the regular way, I 
will say to the Senator from California. 

Mr. WORKS. I do not know what is the regular way of 
bringing in these appropriations. That is what I am trying to 
find out. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wyoming 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma ? 

Mr, WARREN. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to say that in the regular estimates 
contained in the Book of Estimates the Agricultural Department 
asked for $275,000 for this purpose. On account, I suppose, of 
some urgency, resulting from the breaking out of rabies, the 
department afterwards submitted a supplemental estimate for 
$125,000, making in the aggregate $400,000. 

I may add that in one of the urgent deficiency appropriation 
bills, which was passed, I believe, in February, a considerable 
sum was appropriated for this purpose, due to an estimate, I 
think, submitted at that time, and owing to the exigency, or 
supposed exigency, which existed in the Northwestern States. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the Senator from California 
[Mr. Works] may be assured that this estimate came in, as I 
have said, in the regular way. I supposed the Senator under- 
stood about that; that these were regular annual estimates 
coming from the Treasury Department. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wyoming 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. WARREN. I yield. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I wish to say that I opposed this item 
in the bill of last year, and I am opposed to the item still. 
I have had occasion to look up the appropriations for this pur- 
pose from the beginning, and have found that in 1911 this item 
was $25,000, in 1912 it was $23,000, in 1913 it was $40,000, in 
1914 it was $60,000, in 1915 it was $115,000, and last year it 
was $300,000, although the department had said that $110,000 
was sufficient for all purposes. This year the estimate is for 
. $275,000, and we have increased it to $420,000. I think, under 
all the circumstances, that the item is growing rather rapidly. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the Senator from Kansas ought 
to include the supplemental estimate for $125,000 a year ago, 
so that, even though this appropriation is made for the 
extermination of wolves and other predatory animals, possibly 
there will be enough left to pension the Spanish-American War 
soldiers and their widows, costing many million dollars a 


year. 
- Mr. WARREN. Do I understand the Senator from Kansas 
to be opposed to the appropriation for this purpose? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I am opposed to the extravagant amount 
proposed to be appropriated. I would favor a reasonable 
amount for the purpose desired. 

Mr. WARREN. Well, I suppose the Senator considers that 
the bugs in his section of the country are more dangerous than 
the wolves, for he is very anxious that the bugs in his State 
should be properly exterminated. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Kansas is after some of the predatory wolves who have designs 
on the Treasury. 

Mr. SMOOT. He was not yesterday. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me, there is only $10,000 appropriated for the destruction of the 
worms and bugs so disastrous to the crops of the country, to 
which the Senator from Wyoming refers, and the institation 
for which this small appropriation was made sayed my State 
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alone in one year $500,000 and the Middle West several million 
dollars during the last few years. The Senator from Wyoming 
should not object to so small an appropriation for such a worthy 
cause. . 

Mr. WARREN. It is claimed by the associations who have to 
meet this predatory wild-animal difficulty that the depreda- 
tions of such animals have caused a loss of $15,000,000 per 
annum to live stock. That, however, may be u small matter 
as compared with the bug business in Kansas. 

The States haye expended a great deal of money to eradicate 
this evil. The sum which it is proposed that the United States 
shall devote to this purpose, considering the land which it owns, 
is but a trifle; it is not even 1 per cent of what it is costing 
private individuals and the States, and I think the Govern- 
ment should do its full share toward exterminating these pests. 
I have here a memorandum showing that in 1918 six of the 
Western States spent a little over $600,000 in the effort to stop 
this evil. Montana paid $178,047 in one year, and it has paid 
similar sums in other years, and other States have paid from 
fifty to one hundred thousand dollars each for a number of 
years. 

To go back a little, some of the States in the Middle West had 
to contend with the same difficulty. For instance, under the 
Michigan law providing a wolf bounty, which was enacted in 
the first place in 1837, the payments diminished slightly until 
1889, when they actually ceased, and it was regarded that wolves 
were extinct. A few were killed each year, but in 1914 the 
State’s payment was only $6,769. The State of Minnesota paid 
$286,068.66 during the one year of 1914. Montana, from 1901 to 
1910, paid $1,125,675.20, and the other States have paid in about 
the same proportion according to their area; that is, the 14 or 
15 States which have within their borders forest reserves and 
public-land reserves of various kinds. 

I present for printing in the Recorp the following memoranda 
regarding bounties for destruction of predatory animals. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


BOUNTIES. 


Bounties for the destruction of predatory animals have been paid in 
almost every country of the world, and probably never with much 
effect upon their numbers. Wolves have been the subjects of bounty 
wherever they exist. France has continued its payments for several 
centuries, and, although as high as 200 francs ( ie is paid for the 
destruction of mature wolves, they have not diminished in numbers 
during the past half century. As late as 1890, 500 were killed in a 
single year. In Russia wolves are n increasing, althou 
thousands are destroyed annually and bounties paid for their heads, 
Bounties on 49,000 wolves were paid in one government or Province 
(Wologda) in a year. 

The history of every State in the United States since the earliest 
settlement of the country has been one of struggle against predatory 
animals, bounties having been resorted to early in the seventeenth 
century. It is probable that while premiums haye helped in diminish- 
ing the numbers of carnivorous pests, civilization and close settlements 
have been the main factor. At present bounties are paid in all but a 
few of the Southern States east of the Mississippi and Arkansas and 
Louisiana west of that river. In 1913 the bounty system cost the 12 
States of Montana, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Wyoming, South Da- 
kota, Utah, Texas, California, Kansas, Arizona, and New Mexico nearly 
$600,000, Montana alone paying out $178,047, In spite of these enor- 
mous payments, predatory animals have not decreased. In Kansas, 
where the bounty cost is laid upon the counties, the bounty on coyotes 
has steadily increased for the past 16 years, showing that coyotes are 
not being exterminated under the moderate bounty of $1 for each coyote, 

From 1903 to 1909 the payments were as follows: 1903. $17,493; 
1904, $18,443; 1905, $20,550; 1906, $20,900; 1907, $23,200; 1908. 
$27,000; 1909, $30,400. Thus in the seven years coyotes apparently 
increased over 70 per cent. 

The Michigan wolf bounty began with the act of December, 1837. 
Payments diminished slightly from year to year until 1889, when they 
1 ceased, and the wolf was regarded as nearly extinct. A few 
were killed each year, however, until 1898, when the number of wolves 
began to increase. The bounty was increased in 1898 to $15 for a 

own wolf. In 1905 it was again increased to $25, but payments of 

ounty also increased steadily. In 1914 the State’s half of the wolf 
bounty was $6,769. 

In the 10 5 ending 1914 Minnesota paid bounty on 48,131 ani- 
mals, the cost to the State being $286,068.66. 

From 1901 to 1910 Montana paid bounties amounting to $1,125,- 
675.20, while a large sum was still due on outstanding warrants. 

In the two years 1913 and 1914 Utah paid $124,089.91 in bounties, 
the largest item being on 31,787 coyotes. 

Wisconsin in 10 years, 1905-1914, paid a State bounty of $215,753 
on wolves, 1 es, and wild cats. 

Texas in four years ending 1915 will have spent $200,000 in bounty 
payments. 

TIE PAYMENT OF BOUNTIES FOR TISE DESTRUCTION OF NOXIOUS ANIMALS 
AND BIRDS. 

The policy of paying premiums for the destruction of noxious species 
has been advocated in the United States for nearly three centuries, 
and has been thoroughly tested in most of the States. One of the 
first bounty laws was that passed in Virginia in 1632. Rewards have 
been paid on large animals, such as wolves, coyotes, bears, and 
panthers; on rodents, notably gophers, ground squirrels, and rabbits; 
sn? on a few birds, including crows, English sparrows, hawks, and - 
owls. 

Among the notable bounty laws are the following: 

California: The coyote bounty law of 1891, under which a bount 
of $5 was paid for each coyote. remained in force until January, 1895, 
when the claims amounted to nearly $400,000. Payments ceased, how- 
eyer, in 18 months after the Jaw went into effect, on September 30, 


1916. 
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1892, and the amount actually paid was $187,485. Dürmg tms period 
some of the counties drew more from the State treasury for coyote 
bourties than they contributed for State expenses, and in some months 
more money was paid for the destruction of si 66 than for the 

1 abundant in the 


9 
September 13, 1887. Tbe wolf bounty law of 1895 remained in force 
for 14 months, and cost the State $89,871. 

Texas: A bounty law passed in 1891 for the proweten of farmers, 

roviding bounties on wolves, coyotes, and other species, cost the 

tate $50,000 in a period of 16 months. 

Kansas: The law of 1899, authorizing payment of bounties for 
coyotes, has resulted in the destruction of many thousands of these 
animals, but annual payments have increased n from year to 
year, and in 1909 amounted to about $30,000, but apparently show 
little or no results so far as extermination of the pest is concerned. 

Pennsylvania: The so-called “scalp act” of 1885 is estimated to 
have cost the State $150,000 in the 23 months in which it remained 

force, from June, 1885, to May, 1887. Under a recent law, passed 
in 1913, bounties are id only on foxes, wildcats, mink, and weasels. 
In the period of about 22 months between June 25, 1913, and April 
15, 1915, claims amounting to $320,000 were presented to the auditor 
general tor payment. Since that date all claims have been carefully 
examined by the gamo commission, with the result that during the 
13 months ending June 1, 1916, the total claims allowed has amounted 
to only 556,309. In examining these claims gross irregularities were 
brought to light. In one county, in which the claims amounted to 
$9,922, only $560 was allowed. A recent letter states: We are still 
at work auditing these old claims and following them by a searching 
investigation in PACIENT every county in the State, and we usually 
find numberless irregularities and often downright crookedness. Up 
to this time we have convicted a score or more, comprising claimants, 
justices, and so on. their punishment ranging from a month or so in 
jail to several years in prison." 

Objections to the bounty system may be 9 stated as follows: 

Expense: Usually out of all proportion to the benefit gained and 
greater than a county or State can afford. 

Impossibility of maintenance in all parts of an animal's range for 
any length of time. 

mpossibility of maintaining equal rates in all States. 

Impossibility of preventing yments for animals imported from 
other States, for counterfeit scalps, or for animals raised for bounty. 

Advocates of the bounty system seem to think that almost any species 
can be exter ted in a short time if the payments are only high 
enough. Such, however, has not been the experience in this country 
or abroad, where the system has been thoroughly tried. ‘Theoretically 
a bounty should be enou to insure the destruction of a majority 
of the individuals during the first season, but experience has demon- 
strated that it is practically 1 to maintain a high rate more 
than a few months, and the higher the rate the greater the incentive 
to and danger of fraud. Even thickly settled countries like England 
and France the destruction of wolves bounties has proved a slow 
and expensive policy. Efforts to exterminate wolves in England began 
about the year 960, but wolves did not become extinct until the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, France has paid bounties on wolves 
18250 8 4 240 century, and a few years ago increased the rewards 
ò $30 an 0 

Virginia encouraged the killing of wolves from the first settlement 
of the colony, sometimes paying as high as $25 apiece for their scalps, 
but the wolves were not exterminated until about the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Several million dollars have already been expended 
for bounties in the United States, and in some cases the results have 
been practically negligible a few years after the payments ceased. In 
ag 8 any species been actually exterminated by the payment 
o unties. 


Mr. WARREN. The extermination of wolves is not a new 
matter in this country. Foreign countries have pursued the 
policy of exterminating wolves for many years. France has paid 
as high at times as $40 a head bounty on wolves, as the memo- 
randa, which contains official data, will show. I am informed 
that it cost in one of the Provinces abroad over $196,000 to pay 
bounties on predatory animals in one year, and still they are not 
extinct; but, if some action had not been taken, whole sections 
would have been completely overrun, and the prosecution of the 
live-stock industry, other than in stables and in close pastures 
under the eyes of keepers, would have been rendered impossible. 

It may be a trifling matter to talk about ground squirrels and 
such animals as those, but the fact faces us that the raising of 
eattic, of sheep, and to some extent the raising of horses in the 
sections of this country which furnish the bulk of the meat 
supply and which produce the bulk of. the horses is being in many 
cases rendered unprofitable. Unless the ravages of the predatory 
animals are checked, if not completely prevented, the business 
of raising cattle and sheep will pass away in the West, as the 
sheep business has passed away in the New England and other 
States because of ferocious dogs. Senators who have kept track 
of that business know very well that in some sections of the 
country, particularly in the North Atlantic States, dogs have 
really driven the business of sheep raising out of existence. 

Here is a case where we are not asking anything whatever 
from the Government except that it do some part of its share 
of this necessary work; that it shall on its own land do what 
private individuals and counties and States are doing. The 
unfairness of the Government declining to do its share, it seems 
to me, ought to strike one at first glance. While individuals and 
communities and associations on the outside of Government 
forest reserves are spending money like water to eradicate these 
pests, the United States is furnishing the ground to the extent 
of millions of acres where these animals breed and multiply. 


We ask for this paltry Sum. We asked forit Tast year and we 
ask for it this year. It is possible it will take another year 
before the appropriation can be greatly reduced, but so far the 
results have been very satisfactory. 

I heard one Senator quoting another to the effect that there. 
had been three wolves Milled ; at any rate, some statement of that 
kind was made. The department has official records covering 10 
months of the prosecution of this work. As a matter of fact, the 
work has only been commented within that time, and last year 
was the first year when any considerable appropriation was made 
for this purpose; but the reports show that the department em- 
ployees have captured and killed 362 gray wolves, such as the 
stock associations are offering bounties for, in addition to the 
rogar bounty, to make the amount sometimes as much as $50 
a head. 

They haye killed 1,218 bobcats, which are as dangerous ani- 
mals as live in any locality or country so far as the destruction 
of cattle and sheep is concerned. They have killed seven moun- 
tain lions, and everyone who knows the habits of the mountain 
lion knows that he kills an animal and sucks a mouthful or 
two of blood and then kills another. A mountain lion has been 
known to kill three or four hundred sheep in one night. Then 
they have killed 9,252 coyotes, which, while they may not pull 
down a mature head of cattle, pull down a sheep, a calf, or a 
colt, and, like all the other animals, while they may eat the 
meat of an animal if they only have one and are driven to it 
by hunger, yet almost invariably they take only the blood. 
They really seize the animals by the throat or in some other part 
of their body, take what blood they want, and then kill others, 

With the money which was appropriated in 10 months after 
this movement was started—and really, it might be said, almost 
before the movement was under way—they secured the destruc- 
tion in forest reserves of the number of animals I have indi- 
cated. If that number—362 wolves, 1,218 bobcats, 7 mountain 
lions, and nearly 10,000 coyotes—had been allowed to roam at 
large and to breed, think of the number of such animals we 
might have had this year and what a loss they might have caused. 

Mr. President, this is a matter which has had the attention 
of every livestock association. It has had the attention of the 
legislative bodies of the States. We have had memorials galore 
from, I think, every one of the States which has been afflicted; 
we have had them from the National Wool Growers’ Association, 
an association formed in 1864; we have had the most earnest 
resolutions from the American Live Stock Association, an or- 
ganization nearly as old as the Wool Growers’ Association, 
and one which covers, as does the Wool Growers’ Association, 
the entire United States. I inserted in the Recorp yesterday a 
memorial from the State of Oregon bearing on this question. I 
now ask the Secretary to read another memorial from the State 
of Wyoming, which states the matter rather succinctly and 
quite fully. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Thirteenth Legisiature of the State of Wyoming, enrolled 
rial No, 2, House of Representatives, State of Wyom 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States, rela- 
tire to the destruction of predatory wild animals on forest reserves, 
Indian reservations, and in the Yellowstone National Park: 

Be it resolred by the House of Representatives of the State of Wyo- 
ming (the Senate concurring), That the Congress of the United States 
be memorialized as follows: 

Whereas the State of Wyoming has made earnest effort to destroy 
predatory wild animals by appropriating large sums of money to be 
paid as bounties for the destruction of these pests, which destroy large 
numbers of live stock and game and cause great damage to the yon: 
8 8 bit of the State, decreasing the assessable property of the 
State; an 


Whereas the Yellowstone National Park, the national forest reserves, 
and the Indian reservations where such animals have certain pro- 
tection, are 228 breeding places of these animals, setting at naught 
the efforts of this State and its rural inhabitants to exterminate them: 
Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Congress of the United States enact a law and 

provide ways and means to exterminate, as nearly as practical, the 

predatory wild animals on all Indian reservations, forest reserves in 
this State, and in the Yellowstone National Park, and that civilians 
may be licensed by the pe Federal authorities to enter the said Yel- 
lowstone National Park at all seasons of the year to carry on the 
occupation of trapping 3 wild animals, under rules and regu- 
lations to be prescribed by the Federal authorities; be it further 
Resolved, That the secretary of state be instructed to send a copy of 
this memorial to the United States Senators and Representatives in 


Congress from Wyoming. 
Epwarp W. STONE, 
President of the Scnate, 


James M. GRAHAM, 
Speaker of the House, 


et memo- 
g- 


Approved February 25, 1915, 10.18 a. m. 

Jony B. KENDRICK, Governor, 
Mr. ASHURST.. Mr. President, I am heartily in favor of the 
committee amendment proposing to appropriate $125,000 for 
the destruction of predatory animals in the Western States. 
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Able arguments have been made on both sides of the question. I 
wish, however, for a moment to cite the situation respecting my 
own State. 

The total acreage of the State of Arizona is 72,838,400 acres. 
Of that area there are in military reservations 98,452 acres; in 
national monuments, 835,245 acres; in Indian reservations, 
16,424,327 acres ; and in national forests, 12,499,485 acres, making 
a total amount of land in the State that has been withdrawn from 
sale and settlement of 29,857,509 acres, or slightly over 40 per 
cent of the total acreage of the State. 

It seems to me but just and proper that where the Government 
has withdrawn from sale and settlement and from occupation 
by the settlers over 40 per cent of the total area of the State— 
twelve and one-half million acres of such withdrawn lands being 
pine and cedar forests, in which predatory animals abound in 
great numbers, such as the gigantic, ferocious, and agile lobo 
wolf, which can destroy a human being as easily as it could 
carry away a rabbit—the Government should take steps promptly 
to destroy such animals. 

Cases have come under my observation where these lobo 

wolves have destroyed mares and horses, to say nothing of colts 
and smaller animals. The losses to the stockmen of Arizona 
each year from predatory animals—I will try to be conserva- 
tive—must be at least half a million dollars. I see the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] nodding approval as to the correctness 
of my figures. 
It must not be forgotten that before cattle, sheep, or horses 
may be grazed in a national forest you must first secure a per- 
mit and pay to the Government the necessary fee which the 
Government sees fit to exact for the running of your sheep, 
your cattle, or your horses upon the national forests. Indeed, 
Mr. President, for the year 1915 the stock growers of Arizona 
paid to the Federal Government for the privilege of grazing 
their cattle, sheep, and horses upon the national forests in 
Arizona $152,799 in grazing fees alone. So it seems to me but 
fair and equitable that where the Federal Government reserves 
40 per cent of a State and then requires certain fees to be paid 
the Government, at least, should contribute and assist the State 
in its efforts to destroy these animals, which are a menace, a 
very dangerous menace, to the stock business. 

This question has another phase. The English-speaking peo- 
ple are peculiarly beef and mutton eaters. We all know that. 
We know that beef and mutton are substantial foods. The num- 
ber of cattle in the United States has been declining; it declined 
in 1912 and 1913, although there was a slight increase in 1914 
as compared with 1913—whereas our population is increasing. 
We have an increasing number of people and a decreasing num- 
ber of cattle. If we are to reduce the price of beef and place 
beef at a figure where people of moderate means may have it, 
what must we do? Increase the production of cattle. How are 
we going to increase the production of cattle if our losses in one 
State from predatory animals alone amount to $500,000 a year? 

So I wish to say that, looking at it from the standpoint of 
economics in goyernment—that is to say, the increasing of the 
herds—we ought to adopt this amendment. But there is still 
another side to this question, upon which side possibly a num- 
ber of Senators from the far eastern States have not reflected. 

In Arizona we have the skunk in great numbers, I am ad- 
vised that the bite of the eastern skunk is not fatal; yet if a 
human being is bitten by the ordinary Arizona skunk the most 
malignant type of hydrophobia—rabies—sets in. Numbers of 
persons in past years have been obliged to get treatment at the 
Pasteur Institutes in Chicago and in St. Louis by reason of 
skunk bites, for if a person be bitten by one of those skunks his 
death in a most frightful form is sure unless he secures 
treatment at once. While I was on the range many of my asso- 
ciates were bitten by skunks, and those who did not secure this 
treatment died a most horrible death. Those who secured the 
treatment all recovered, so far as I know. 

Then, again, Mr. President, after the discussion of the skunk, 
we have the coyote, as we call it. Singularly enough within the 
last year or two, in some parts of the West, rabies has spread 
among the coyotes. To my knowledge it did not happen previ- 
ously to the last three or four years. These coyotes bite the 
horses, the cattle, the sheep, and especially the horses. We 
have, therefore, a situation on the range where stock is pitiably 
and malignantly afflicted with rabies, caused by the bite of a 
coyote which has been inoculated, possibly, from a skunk or 
from some other animal. These raging, mangy, foaming coyotes 
afflicted by this deadly distemper will bite anything. They are 
erratic in their manner, and they go snapping, biting, and 
spreading their deadly virus over the range, infecting the wild 
and domestic stock as well. 

So it seems to me this is a proper expenditure. I can not see 
why any complaint should be made as to expending a part of 
the money derived from the grazing fees for the purpose of 


exterminating these animals that prey upon the stock, and that, 
in addition to preying upon the stock, bite human kind. 

a LODGE. Mr. President, I only want to say a single 
wo: 

If predatory animals which are dangerous to domestic ani- 
mals are to be killed on the public lands, on the forest reserva~ 
tions—and I think it ought to be confined to that, as the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York does—that certainly ought 
to be under the control of the Government. If we throw those 
reservations open to anyone with a license they will not only. 
kill the predatory animals, but they will kill the elk and the 
deer and the buffalo that are now in reservations like the Yel- 
lowstone Park which it is the desire of everybody to preserve; 
and not only would it lead to the extermination of the preda- 
tory animals, but it would lead to the extermination of the 
very valuable game animals that are not predatory. I think if 
this is to be done at all it ought to be in the full control of the 
Government. 

Then, as a matter of curiosity, there fs something I should 
like very much to know about. The Government agents ap- 
parently have killed some three or four hundred wolves, The 
fur of all the fur-bearing animals commands very high prices 
in the markets to-day, and the price is constantly rising, owing 
to the increasing scarcity. What becomes of those furs? The 
furs of the timber wolf are very valuable, and it seems to me 
that they should be saved and turned over to the Government, 
or something done with them. It does not appear that anything 
is done with them except to throw them away. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, the Senator from Arizona [Mr,- 
AsHurEST] spoke of the damage done by the coyotes to horses 
through biting them, and their being very susceptible to rabies. 
For years and years the coyote roamed the plains and no horse 
feared him; nor did the cattle, nor did human beings. He was 
a coward. He only preyed upon the sick, the weak, and the 
young. The stockmen knew that—that he was an insignificant 
animal of a cowardly disposition, and that he kept his dis- 
tance—and so the horses acquired no fear for him. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, does the Senator consider 
that he was innocent so far as sheep were concerned? 

Mr. LANE. Oh, no; I was referring to horses and horned 
cattle. He preyed upon sheep. They were always afraid of 
him; but horses and cattle, to which the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. AsHuRST] referred—horses more particularly—had 
no fear of him. 

Mr. WARREN. He also preyed on the calves and the colts. 

Mr. LANE. The calves and the colts. That is, when the calf 
was young and the colt was young the mother would look out 
for it. But the adult animals became so fearless of him that 
they paid but little attention to him, outside of the sheep; so 
when he became afflicted with rabies he changed his entire dis- 
position toward the human being and these other animals which 
I have mentioned and was able to approach them. Never baving 
feared him, they did not guard against him; and he would rush 
in upon them and bite them. He becomes so bold when he has 
that disease that he will enter your tent or your house yard 
or go right into the corral of the cattle and bite madly, 
viciously, insanely, here and there and everywhere. That is 
why he has become a source of danger and terror. 

But there is another feature of this question of interest. I do 
not say that we can make any use of it, but it is a matter of 
fact, and will be attested by all men who are farming in the 
far West, if you should kill off the coyotes, exterminate them— 
I should like to have the attention of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts—if you entirely destroy the coyotes, then the rabbit— 
not the real, old-time jack rabbit of the plains, nor the white 
rabbit—snowshoe rabbit—but the new, imported rabbit which 
people in our country claim came from Utah and was imported 
into Utah from Australia—a smaller rabbit—takes possession 
of the country and destroys the farmers’ crops. It will dig 
under a wire fence; it girdles fruit trees and causes immense 
damage. The coyote is the only check against that pest, and 
it is a greater pest even than the coyote itself; but there is no 
way, I suppose, in which we can balance it. It is a balance, 
however, which nature kept. We are disturbing it in a way. 
But the coyote, at any rate, has become infected with a disease 
known as rabies, and causes the loss of human life. It is unsafe, 
as I said yesterday, to send your children to school unguarded ; 
you convey them up in a wagon or upon horseback. It is 
dangerous for them to walk back and forth through the sage- 
brush, and dangerous, too, for you to go afoot in the country 
so dangerous that, as I said yesterday, I lay out only one night, 
and then I was compelled to do so in the country where these 
animals were infected with rabies. 

As to the big gray wolf, the timber wolf, there is ne man who 
traps them. They are too smart to be caught in that way, They 
are shrewder than you are. You may once in a while shoot one. 
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at long range with a rifle. His fur is valuable; but there is no 
man that can make wages hunting him for his hide. He follows 
you day by day on the trail. 

Coming out from Alaska in winter you will find, hour after 
hour, on your trail the footprints of the red foxes; and all of a 
sudden the fox track will disappear off the trail, and you soon 
know what is the matter. The big gray wolves have taken up 
your trail and the fox has wisely vamoosed. He lies on your 
flank and follows you hour after hour, maybe for a day. Per- 
haps your dog has frozen his feet between the toes, and you 
haye not put moccasins on him, and his foot begins to bleed, 
and the wolf hopes that the outfit is breaking down. He stays 
with you just as close as he can with safety; but no man ever 
picks up the big gray wolf on the trail except by accident. No 
bounty hunter makes any money to speak of by scalping that 
gentleman. Two or three of them working together will tear 
down the largest steer or your best horse. They will herd him 
around and around and them hamstring him—drop him on his 
haunches—and feast upon him, and they will do the same to 
you if luck favors them. But the coyotes with this disease are 
exterminating one another. That is to be said; and following 
their extermination will come this pest of rabbits, and these 
gentlemen ought to be allowed some of this money to get rid 
of the rabbit also—not necessarily the true jack rabbit, but the 
voracious Australian rabbit, the new species of rabbit which 
was unknown when I was a boy in that part of the country. 
But the need of exterminating an animal which is causing 
death to human beings and to the best stock is great. I met one 
stockman who told me he lost two imported Belgian stallions 
that had cost him $4,600 from the bite of a mad coyote. It is 
important. 

Mr. SHAF ROTH. Mr. President, I can not believe that the 
Senate will seriously consider the motion of the Senator from 
Colorado, my colleague, in regard to striking out all of this 
appropriation. If it is extravagant, it might be reduced; but 
inasinuch as his motion is to strike out every dollar of the ap- 
propriation it seems to me that the Senate will not seriously 
consider it. 

His proposition is that in lieu of this section there shall be 
inserted the following: 

That all rsons engaged in destroying wolves, coyotes, bears, and 
other predatory animals the destruction of which is provided for by 
State laws and bearing license or permits from the proper State 
authority shall at all times have access to the national forests of their 
respective States in pursuit of such purpose. 

That affords no relief whatever. This is Government land. 
People who live outside of the reservation are not going on the 
reservation for the purpose of exterminating these predatory 
animals. Consequently, the substitute affords no relief what- 
ever to the situation there. 

As the Senator has said, this is a serious problem out in the 
West. It may be that gentlemen here in the East do not compre- 
hend and do not fully take in what these animals are, and what 
damage they do. But when we find the legislature of the State 
of Oregon, for instance, and the legislature of nearly every other 
State in the western country, petitioning Congress for relief, 
and reciting that over $15,000,000 in destruction of the cattle 
industry in the country occurs every year through these preda- 
tory animals, it seems to me that we ought to consider it, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that these are reservations made by 
the Government, over which the State has not the jurisdiction 
which it ought to have. Under those circumstances, this being a 
broad, sweeping elimination from this bill of every dollar of the 
appropriation, it seems to me it ought not to pass. 

Why, Mr. President, think of the suggestion which is made 
in view of the fact that the Secretary of Agriculture came to 
the Congress of the United States and asked, as an emergency 
matter, that $75,000, a year ago, be appropriated for the eradica- 
tion of rabies. Here is a statement which was made in the 
report contained in the House hearings. It says: 

A recent outbreak of rabies in the Western and Northwestern States 
resulted in such serious losses to live stock and was so great a menace 
to human life that the Secretary of Agriculture, on January 26, 1916, 
transmitted to the Congress an estimate of $75,000, which has been 
included in the urgent deficiency bill, to be used, in cooperation with the 
States concerned, in the suppresion of the disease through the destruc- 
tion of the animals by which it Is spread. The funds already available 
were not sufficient to enable the department to cope with the situation. 
The sum included in the urgent deficiency bill will provide for the work 
only during the remainder of the present fiscal year. If effective results 
are to be obtained, it is important that the work should be prosecuted 
during the next fiscal year, and the committee, in accordance with a 
supplemental estimate submitted by the Secretary of Agriculture, has 
included $125,000 in the bill for this purpose. 

Mr. President, it seems to me, in view of the fact that this 
substitute which is offered brings no relief whatever, inasmuch 
as this loss which occurs to the people of the West by reason of 
these predatory animals amounts, as has been estimated, to $15,- 
000,000 every year, we ought not to wipe out every trace of 
remedy that might be offered by the Federal Government in 
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granting at least some partial relief to the people who are 
running their cattle and having their herds on Government land 
and paying the Government a price for the grazing privilege 
thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Kenyon in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. THomas] to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, it seems to me the advocates of 
this appropriation have made out a case. The settlers in the 
vicinity of these reserves contribute, the counties contribute, and 
the States contribute, hundreds of thousands of dollars annually 
for the extermination of these predatory animals. They prove 
their faith, The Government ought not to convert these reser- 
vations into a sort of sanctuary where these predatory beasts 
can multiply and sally forth on their mission of destruction. 

It seems to me there are three policies which the Government 
could adopt. One is to abandon these reservations, the other is 
to exterminate these predatory animals, and the third is to 
indemnify the settlers for the loss of their live stock. At this 
time the extermination of the animals seems to be the most fea- 
sible and promising solution. 

I think this appropriation ought to be continued in the bill. 

I may add, in this connection, that the House failed to include 
any appropriation to combat the rabies, and if the committee 
amendment should be stricken out there would be no provision 
in the bill by which the department could pursue its warfare 
against the rabies, and there would be nothing in conference 
from which such a policy could be wrought out. 

Mr. THOMAS. I ask for the yeas and nays on agreeing to 
my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt] to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrehcock!] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] 
to the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Newranbs] and vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Jastes]. 
He being absent, I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. 5 I have been requested to announce the follow 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK] ; 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. O’Gorman] ; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] with the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] ; 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. SsrrH] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED] ; and 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Dirrixeram] with the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I wish to announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Janes] is detained on public 
business. He is paired with the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WEEKS]. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I have a pair with the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WatsH]. In his absence I withhold my vote. If at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr, CATRON. I am paired with the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Owen]. I do not know how he would vote if 
present, and I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I transfer my pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Own] to the senior Senator 
from Virginian [Mr. Martry] and vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 10, nays 48, as follows: 


YBEAS—10. 
Bankhead Husting Smith, Ga. Thompson 
Beckham Johnson, S. Dak, Taggart 
Clapp Kenyon Thomas 

NAYS—48. 
Ashurst Harding Pittman Smoot 
Brady Johnson, Me. Poindexter Sterling 
Broussard Jones Pomerene Stone 
Chamberlain La Follette Ransdell Sutherland 
Chilton ne Saulsbury Swanson 
Clark, Wyo. Lodge Shafroth Tillman 
Clarke, Ark McCumber Sheppard Townsend 
Culberson cLean Sherman Underwood 
du Pont Martine, N. J. Shields Vardaman 
Fletcher Nelson Simmons Wadsworth 
Gore Norris Smith, Ariz. Warren 
Gronna Page Smith, S. C. Works 


Got 


Brandegee Hardwick Martin, Va. Robinson 
Bryan Hitchcock Myers mith, Md. 
Catron Hollis Newlands Smith, Mich. 
Colt Hughes O'Gorman alish 
Cummins James Oliver Weeks 
Curtis Kern Overman Williams 
Dillingham Lea, Tenn. wen 

Fall e, Md. Penrose 

Gallinger Lewis 


So Mr. THomas’s amendment to the amendment was re- 


W TAGGART Mr. President, on Monday when I was dis- 
cussing the same item, on page 57, I made a motion which was 
deferred by request of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gone]. 
The amendment offered by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THoMAsS] was virtually of the same character as mine, except 
that he proposed to add certain words to the section. The 
amendment I offered was to strike out all on page 57, begin- 
ning at line 1 and including line 22. I therefore renew my 
motion to amend. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Indiana to strike out, on page 57, 
from line 1 to line 22, inclusive. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. I desire to offer an amendment, to which I 
think the chairman has no objection. It will take only a mo- 
ment. I offer it in behalf of the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Gattincer]. It proposes to reappropriate money already 
appropriated in regard to the white-pine blister rust. It is to 
come in on page 20, after line 5. It makes no addition to the 
appropriation. It simply reappropriates the money left over in 
the appropriation of the urgent deficiency bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 20, after line 5, insert: 


by condu 
munication of the disease and by applying such methods of eradication 
or control of the disease as in the —.— of Agri. 


approved 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I send to the 
desk an amendment, which I should like to have read, and then 
I wish to explain the purpose of it. 

. The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary. Add, as a new clause, between lines 11 and 
12, on page 87, the following: 


mutual 


the se 
basis grade mentioned therein 


accordance with the followin; 
section 6 of this act. In suck 


other than the basis grade specified in a contract 
performance of the ob ore. thereof, and the parties te such contract 
shall not agree as to the price of the substituted grade or es so 
tendered, then, and in that event, the buyer of said contract s have 
tual delivery of the bests grace DAEA therein and DE tae pelos spect 
fed 5 suck basis grade in said contract. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, that does not 
interfere with the present law at all. It simply adds a section 
or proviso that in case anybody does not desire to enter into 
a contract as specified now in the bill he shall have the option 
to take this form of contract. The bill provides for a tax 
on all forms of contracts that do not conform to one specific 
form, and that is that when a party buys a contract for, say, 
100 bales of cotton for future delivery, and the time of settle- 
ment comes and other grades are tendered, then if the parties 
to the contract can not agree on a price they go before a board 
of arbitration here in Washington. 

I have introduced a clause in order that the buyer and 
seller may have the option of taking what the bill now con- 
tains, or what I am introducing. Under the clause I am 
introducing, it reverses the old order in that it gives the buyer 
the right to say whether or not he shall accept other grades 
in settlement of his contract than the basis grade upon which 
the contract is made; and in case the parties to the contract 
may not agree as to the grade or the price of the grades, other 
than the basis grade, then the buyer shall have the right to 
demand the basis grade in settlement and at the price agreed 
upon. This necessarily, in the language of the exchange, gives 
the bulls an equal showing with the bears, and makes it im- 
possible for those who wish to depress the market to sell it 
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indefinitely; and makes it impossible for the sellers to offer 
any grade they see fit in settlement of their contract. In the 
other provision of the bill in event this is done and the buyers 
object, then the court of arbitration in Washington must settle 
the affair. This provision I am offering leayes the parties to 
the contract to understand fully and settle all of the ques- 
tions at the making of the contract. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
8 amendment proposed by the Senator from South Caro- 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ASHURST. On page 15, after line 24, I move to insert 
what I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 15, after line 24, insert: 

For the elimination and eradication of the purple loco weed, the 
Colorado, Kansas, Montana, "Nebraska, Nen Merio North See? 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming, $100,000. f 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to have the Senator modify 
his amendment by inserting the State of Washington. 

Mr. ASHURST. By recurring to my data here I ascertain 
that there is considerable loco weed of both the white and 
purple variety in Washington. I accept the Senator’s sugges- 


n. 
wae POINDEXTER. I move to insert the word “ Washing- 
n.“ 

Mr. ASHURST. I accept that amendment. 

The Secretary. After the word “Utah,” in the last line of 
the amendment, insert the word Washington,” so as to read: 

Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, I have a 
telegram which I have just received relating to part B of the 
bill, which I desire to have read and made a part of the RECORD, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator desire to 
have the telegram read at this time? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. At any convenient time. 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Seeretary will read the 


The Secretary read as follows: 


Epwin JOHNSON 
Senator, Washington, D. 0.: 


South Dakota farmers, elevator stockholders, numbering 50,000, ask 
for Federal control of and ask our Senators to support 
pending legislation to t 


Secretary Farmers’ Cooperative Association of South T Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. ASHURST]. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I shall trespass but briefly 
upon the time and patience of the Senate. It will be observed 
that I have offered an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$100,000 for the elimination of the white and the purple loco 
weed and other poisonous leguminous or pod plants in various 


Western States. 
THE LOCO-WEED DISEASE. 


Mr. President, the word “loco” is of Spanish origin, meaning 
crazy, and has been applied for years to a disease common 
among horses, cattle, and sheep in the West. The Federal Gov- 
ernment first gave attention to this disease in 1873, and the 
descriptions of the symptoms of Iocoed animals in the reports 
of the Department of Agriculture are among the best written. 

The losses of horses, especially in parts of Texas, have at 
times been very large, while in some localities in Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Nebraska, and Kansas it has been found impossible to run 
horses freely upon the range because of the large number that 
die from this disease. The losses of cattle have been heavier, 
perhaps, in Colorado than in any other State, while the losses 
from locoed sheep have occurred more frequently in the States 
farther north, especially in Montana. 

LOCO PLANTS. 

A large number of plants have been called by the name “loco 
weeds,” most of those which are suspected of being poisonous 
belonging to the botanical family Leguminose. 

THE PURPLE LOCO WEED. 

The purple “loco ” or the “ woolly loco,” sometimes known as 
the “Texas Toco” or the “true loco,“ is the plant that in the 
past has been considered as the cause of Ioco poisoning. This is 
sometimes known as the “stemmed loco plant,” because it has 
true stems, while the white loco weed is stemless. The former— 
that is, the purple—is a perennial plant growing in patches on 
adobe soil, in depressions rather than in elevated situations. 
It rarely grows in the abundance which is characteristic of some 
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of the other so-called “loco plants,” but it may cover several 
acres. Under favorable circumstances where a plant grows for 
several years it may become, perhaps, a foot in height and pos- 


sibly 2 feet in diameter. The flowers are a very deep purple 
and the pods short, black, and thick. The leaflets are ovate or 
elliptical and very densely covered with hairs, from which the 
plant gets its common name of woolly loco.” The plant has a 
decumbent habit—that is, the long branches are inclined to lie 
rather close to the ground. The purple loco plant is found in 
Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, and 
Colorado. In these regions it grows in varying abundance. It 
blossoms in Colorado about June 1, but farther south—in New 
Mexico, for instance—blossoms are found early in April, 
THE WHITE LOCO WEED, 

The white loco plant is distinguished from the purple loco by 
its long, lanceolate leaves and by the general habit of the plant, 
which is erect rather than decumbent. It has no true stem, and 
on this account is sometimes called the “stemless loco.” The 
flowers are ordinarily on long flower stems and commonly are 
white in the plains regions, although there is considerable varia- 
tion in their color. -Purple flowers are not uncommon. In the 
mountain regions the white loco ordinarily has very deeply 
colored flowers—deep shades of violet and purple. It blossoms 
earlier than the purple loco. The pods of the white loco weed 
are slender and filled with seeds, which, when the pods dry, 
rattle as a person through a patch of the plants, making 
a sound which closely resembles the warning of a rattlesnake. 
In this plant, as in the purple loco, there is an extremely long 
root, growing down from 8 to 6 feet. 

The white loco is found much more widely distributed than 
the »urple loco, extending from the northern to the southern 
border of the United States, as far east as central Minnesota, 
and as far west as western Utah and Arizona. It grows largely 
on eleyations and on sandy soil, and in some places in very 
great abundance. 

OTHER LOCO WEEDS. 

The experimental work in the field and in the pharmacologi- 
cal laboratory of the Bureau of Plant Industry has been largely 
upon the two species known as the purple loco and the white 
loco. These are the weeds which produce the disease from 
Montana to northern New Mexico and Arizona, and in western 
Texas. In parts of New Mexico, Arizona, and California there 
are found great numbers of locoed animals in localities where 
neither of these two species grows. Other leguminous plants 
in these States are known as loco weeds and it has been proved 
that some of them are poisonous, and the symptoms of locoed 
animals and the pathological findings are similar to those pro- 
duced by the white and purple plants. 

POISONING BY LOCO PLANTS. 

The field work carried on by the Bureau of Plant Industry 
has demonstrated that horses, cattle, and sheep in the field may 
be poisoned by feeding upon the white or the purple plants. 
The majority of horses do not take readily to the purple plant, 
except as they are induced in the first place to eat some of it 
because of short feed. It has been demonstrated that the so- 
called loco disease of the West is not simply a matter of starva- 
tion, as has been supposed by some, and it has also been ascer- 
tained that when other food is abundant very few horses will 
eat loco. When, however, because of shortness of grass a horse 
is induced to begin eating loco, it is very likely to contract a 
habit which leads to continual feeding upon the weed, with 
eventually fatal results. 

In regard to the white loco weed the experiments of the de- 
partment show very clearly that horses, cattle, and sheep will 
eat this plant with great readiness, particularly if they come 
across it when the grass is somewhat scarce. Both the white 
and the purple loco weeds are green during the winter, when 
all grass is dry and brown. Moreover, they are prominent 
plants, which induces an animal to try them, and because of 
their succulent character and pleasant taste it may continue to 
eat them. Not only horses, but cattle and sheep will eat the 
white loco weed, and sometimes even with great avidity. 
Many animals will eat this weed even when grass is abundant, 
but it is more common for the habit to be contracted during the 
autumn, winter, and spring when there is a scarcity of green 
grass. Both horses and cattle will eat the white loco weed 
readily, but perhaps cattle take to it more readily than horses. 
During the spring months, before the grass starts, where the 
white loco weed is abundant practically all animals eat more or 
less of it. As the grass becomes more abundant many of these 
lenve the loco weeds and devote themselves entirely to grass. 
Animals as a rule acquire a taste for the plant and an appetite 
which is not easily overcome, and will continue to eat the loco 
weed even where there is an abundance of other feed. Some 
cuttle and horses acquire a habit which leads them to eat the 


loco plant almost exclusively, and such animals will die within 
a few months or, in some cases, even within a few weeks. 

Sheep also are poisoned in much the same way as horses and 
cattle. The effect of the poisoning seems to be peculiarly notice- 
able on lambs. Frequently lambs will die within two weeks of 
the time when they commence to eat this weed, and without any 
marked loss of flesh. 

SYMPTOMS OF POISONING IN HORSES. 

The first symptom of loco poisoning in horses is often a 
change in the general condition of the animal. If high-spirited 
the animal becomes heavy and dull. Following this, irregulari- 
ties in its gaits and in its manner of feeding appear. The ir- 
regularities in the gait may be due partly to weakness and 
simulate a paralytic affection. The horse drags its hind legs. 
Associated with this paralytic condition is an apparent loss of 
muscular coordination. 

In stepping over a slight obstruction the horse lifts its feet 
unnecessarily high, or in going over a rut in a road it may leap 
as if jumping over a ditch. As the disease progresses the ani- 
mal becomes solitary in its habit and seems to lose very largely 
its nervous sensibility. If one approaches a locoed horse, the 
horse does not notice the person until he is within a few feet, 
when it may suddenly rear up and perhaps fall over backward. 
When it drinks or when it eats there is a peculiar stiff motion 
of the jaws, showing a lack of control of the muscles. If a 
locoed horse is used either in riding or driving, this lack of 
muscular coordination may make it extremely dangerous, as 
such a horse shies violently at imaginary objects, can not read- 
ily be led or backed, and if started in motion is inclined to go 
in an automatic fashion at the same gait until stopped by some 
obstruction. In the later stages of the disease the animal loses 
flesh, its coat becomes rough, and eventually it dies. 

SYMPTOMS OF POISONING IN CATTLE. 


The symptoms of locoed cattle are very similar to those of 
locoed horses, the differences being only such as would be ex- 
pected from the different character of the nervous organization 
of the animals. There is the same lack of muscular coordina- 
tion, and while a steer is not apt to fall over backward, it will 
start and tremble and perhaps rear.and jump backward when 
suddenly alarmed. A badly locoed steer shows a violently 
shaking head, particularly after it has become heated. Ordi- 
narily a locoed steer is dull, but under some conditions it may 
become frantic and will run amuck. It is commonly said by 
stockmen that it is impossible to drive a locoed steer, because 
it is just as likely to run into the driver as in the opposite 
direction. 

Locoed cattle gradually lose flesh, have staring eyes and 
rough coats, go to water less and less frequently, and eventually 
die of starvation. 

SYMPTOMS OF POISONING IN SHEEP, 

The symptoms of poisoning in sheep are not so marked as 
those in horses and cattle. The lack of muscular coordination 
is not so noticeable, but still exists. Locoed sheep show per- 
haps more clearly the weakness which goes with the disease, 
as they stumble and fall, and rise again only with great difli-- 
culty. The symptoms of loco poisoning in sheep resemble the 
symptoms caused by “grub in the head,” and it is at times 
difficult to distinguish between sheep affected by this grub and 
those that are poisoned by loco weeds. 

POST-MORTEM APPEARANCES. 

The post-mortem examinations of locoed animals do not in all 
cases show clearly marked evidence of the progress of the dis- 
ease. Since in all cases of fatal poisoning the locoed animals 
die of starvation, they are anemic, as would be expected, and, 
as a result of this anemia, accumulations of coagulated serum 
in a gelatinous form are found in various parts of the body. 
These accumulations are particularly prominent about the 
heart. There is also an accumulation of coagulated serum in 
the cavity of the spinal column. This is almost always present 
in cases where the loco poisoning has been a chronic condition. 
The nervous system is more fully supplied with blood than is 
the case with an animal in normal condition. This, however, is 
not a very pronounced feature, and the blood clots which are 
oceasionally found in the brain are not so evident as would be 
expected from the accounts published in the literature upon 
loco poisoning. The poisonous substance (barium) in the loco 
plants produces an irritant effect upon the stomach and in- 
testines, and in the large number of locoed animals this results 
in an inflamed condition of the walls of the stomach. 

TREATMENT OF LOCOED ANIMALS. 


A bulletin issued in 1909 by the Department of Agriculture 
says that experiments with substances which would be logical 
antidotes for loco poisoning have been disappointing, and at 
the present stage of the investigation there seems to be no reason 
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for hoping that a practical antidote can be found; hence we 
must resort to destruction of the loco weed. 


DESTRUCTION OF LOCO WEEDS. 


There is a common but mistaken belief among some stoekmen 
of the regions infested with loco weed that in order to destroy 
the loco plants it is necessary to dig up the whole root, so that 
it has seemed to them almost impossible to clear a field in- 
fested with loco, even though the field is of comparatively 
limited extent. This impression in regard to the necessity of 
digging the whole root is ill founded. If either the purple or 
the white loco weed is cut off below the crown of buds, the plant 
is usually killed. There is not much danger of sprouts from 
the roots. The seeds of these loco plants live for a term of 
years and do not all germinate the season following their 
growth. Consequently in any field infested with loco there 
will be a continuous crop of plants, as these seeds under 
favorable circumstances germinate. 

The impression that plants grow from the cut roots probably 
originated in the fact that seedlings are continually coming up 
in the immediate vicinity of a parent plant. The seeds of the 
purple and of the white loco weeds are not provided with any 
special means of dispersal by the winds. Ordinarily they fall 
near the parent plant and grow in that locality. Of course, the 
winds which move the dust of the surface will carry the seeds 
from one place to another, but under ordinary circumstances 
they are not dispersed for any considerable distance. 

It follows that to cut out the loco weeds in pastures is a 
comparatively easy matter. A man with a spade can destroy 
the plants with great rapidity. A few days’ work will accom- 
plish very much. Because of the seeds which germinate later, 
it is necessary for this work to be done two or three times dur- 
ing a season, and it is also necessary that it be repeated during 
succeeding seasons. 

From certain experiments carried on in Colorado it has been 
proved that it is possible to eliminate entirely all these poisonous 
plants, and in western Kansas, in Nebraska, and Colorado 
the growth of the purple loco weed has been diminished to a 
large extent by the larva of a moth well known to entomolo- 
gists. There is a paucity of information concerning this sub- 
ject, but I have been able to glean these details from a perusal 
of the various bulletins issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture, as well as from personal observations I have made 
and the experience I have had as a stockman in the West. 
I am advised by the secretary of the live stock sanitary board 
of the State of Arizona that the losses to the live-stock in- 
dustry in Arizona aggregate about $100,000 each year. 

I ask unanimous consent at this junction to incorporate as 
an appendix to my remarks a letter from Mr. M. E. Bemis, 
editor of the Southwestern Stockman-Farmer, of Arizona, 
addressed to Hon. Dwight B. Heard, chairman of the American 
National Live Stock Association, which letter contains excerpts 
from the reports of live-stock inspectors throughout the State 
of Arizona. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Tur SOUTHWESTERN STOCKMAN-FARMER, 
Phoenta, Ariz., June 3, 1916, 


Hon, Dwicnur B. Hearp, 
Phoenia, Ariz. 


Dear Mr. Hearp: With regard to the loco situation, I am prepared 
to rt in part. No doubt will hear from other districts later, and 
will glad to advise you of any further information received. 

From the following districts I have reports of “no loco”: Buckeye, 
Maricopa County, district No. 1; rande, Pinal County, district 
No. 21; Gila Bend, Maricopa County, district No. 1; Ray, Pinal County, 
district No. 21: Ash Fork, Yavapai County, district No. 6; Albu- 
querque, eastern rt of Apache County, district No. 2; Bouse, Yuma 
County, district No. 40; Lowell, Cochise County, district No. 23; Norton, 
Maricopa County, district No. 18; Show Low, Navajo County, district 
No. 2; Prescott, Yavapai County, district No. 7; Chloride, Mohave 
County, district No. 5. 3 

Clarkdale, Yavapai County, district No. 
light; exact number not known, but very few. 
loss very small.“ —Joe Cook. 

Nogales, Santa Cruz County, district No. 26: Number of horses and 
cattle lost this season from loco about 100. There has been practically 
no loss since the three-year siege of it which occurred several years 
ago until this year." —Harry Saxon. 

„ Pima County, district No. 1: “ Loss this season, one horse, no 
cattle." — H. W. Brady. 

Winslow, Navajo County, district No. 2: “Some loss from loco. I 
think the loss has been greater this year than common on some parts of 
the range,”—J. N. Pemberton. 2 

Winkleman, Gila County, district No, 21: “Estimated loss, about 
200. I think the loss has been greater this year than common.”— 
J. 8 

Tucson, Pima County, district No. 19: “ No cattle lost. Horses lost, 
Loss has beeu greater this season than common. —Rxe Miles. 

Navajo, Apache County, district No. 2: 
and horses lost from loco not known, but it is worse than ever known 
cores on Little Colorado River, north and south from riyer.’—F. V. 

arber. 


9, reports: “Loss ver. 
Good Reed; eee ee 


Holbrook, Navajo 88 district No, 2: “ No way of estimating loss, 
but the loss has been greater this year than common. — Lew H. Mickey. 

Clifton, Greenlee County, district No. 29: “A few horses have been 
lost from something same symptoms of loco, 
number actually lost.“ T. N. Miller. 

Springerville, Apache County, districts Nos. 30-37: “Actual number 
of cattle and horses lost from loco not known, but would judge that 
150 head would cover the loss from loco alone, It is thought that more 
cattle have been affected this year than’ usual. Loco weed has been 
more abundant this spring than for some years, but as its season is 
principally in March and April it doesn’t do as much damage as if 
stock grazed on it the whole year around. It has nearly all matured 
and gone to seed by the ist of May and become tough, so that stock cat 
less of it. Cattle and horses do not die immediately from its effects, but 
50 are weakened so as to be likely to bog. There is always consid- 
erable loss here from bogging in the spring, and it is my opinion that it 
is largely cattle that have become weakened from loco. ere are only 
certain sections of the country where the loco is very abundant, but it 
is say habs where the stock have to graze during winter and 
spring. hile more cattle have been affected this spring, it is not 
believed that the loss has been any heavier, as the spring has been 
milder, with less wet and cold and less chance to bog. J. B. Rudd. 

A casual reading of the above report might indicate that the loss from 
loco is not particularly serious, but when it is taken into consideration 
that over a considerable territory the loss is reported as heavy, not 
possible to estimate it, it is not unreasonable to suppose that it would 
amount to probably several thousand head of stock, representing a 
considerable monetary loss. I shall comment further within a few 
weeks, when I publish the data collected. 

My own opinion, which may not be of much value, is that the United 
States Department of Agriculture might be induced to send an expert 
botanist and a veterin here next season to work together in the 
localities where the loco is most abundant, and they should be able to 
gather some information which would enable an rd ale Batt to be 
made along practical lines looking to the extermination of the weed. 
A great deal of data_has been collected from time to time about the 

ants hut, so far as I know, there has been no attempt made to study 

e plant and its effects on animals at the same time. I think this fs 
about all that can be done without more information than it is possible 


to obtain. 
Yours, very truly, M. E. BEMIS. 

Mr. CATRON. I wish to offer an amendment to the amend- 
ment, to come in after the word“ Wyoming” and before $100,- 
000” and to read as follows: 

And ascertaining and prescribing a cure for the disease caused 
thereby. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will accept the amendment to my amend- 
ment. Let it be perfected in that way. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GORE. I ask that the amendment as amended be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment as amended. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

For the elimination and eradication of the purple loco weed, the 
white loco weed, and other poisonous . weeds, in Arizona, 
Colorado, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Utah, Washin, on, and Wyoming, and ascer- 

g and prescribing a cure for the d caused thereby, $100,000. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I desire to say that this amend- 
ment was considered by the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and after consideration the committee decided not to 
report it as an amendment to the bill, I therefore feel con- 
strained, as chairman of the committee, to make the point of 
order against it. 

Mr. ASHURST. Will the Senator from Oklahoma withhold 
his point of order for just a moment? 

Mr. GORE. Certainly. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I desire to say but a few 
more words on the amendment. 

Mr. GORE. I beg the Senator's pardon. 
concluded, 

Mr. ASHURST. No; I wish to say a word further, 

Mr. President, I appreciate the desire of the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] for economy, but, as I pointed out 
awhile ago, and as I wish, further, to show, 40 per cent of the 
State of Arizona is within some kind of reserve. I think I 
can give the exact figures. es; 40.28 per cent of the State 
of Arizona is reserved from sale and settlement; 12,499,485 
acres are within national forests. These 12,499,485 acres, or 
nearly all thereof, are leased to stockmen. Grazing fees are 
charged. The fees which were paid by the Arizona stockmen 
alone last year amounted to $152,799, yet the Federal Govern- 
ment, while charging fees amounting to $152,799 per annum, 
does not expend a dollar in improving the range, in reseeding, 
in regrassing it, or in taking pains to exterminate these 
poisonous plants that are deadly to stock that range and feed 
within the forests. I think in equity and in good conscience 
where a grazing fee is charged—and it is a high fee—the range, 
at the least, should be kept by the lessor, by the landlord, or 
agency charging the fee in such a condition that poisonous 
and deadly plants may not be scattered in great profusion 
all over the range. It is a matter of simple equity and justice. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent at this point to in- 
sert in the Recorp a copy of n letter from the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, showing how much of the State of 
Arizona is reserved, for what purposes it is reserved, und 


No way of estimating 


I thought he had 
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also showing the portion of the State which is withheld from 
the people. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is so ordered, in the ab- 
sence of objection. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., June 5, 1916, 


Hon. HENRY F. ASHURST, 
United Sentes Senate. 


My Dear Senator 
me your letter of Ma; 


: The Secretary of the Interior has referred to 
JSC 


e ee vate ownership. 
Prior to July 1 re ae eee am’ unable’ to give you, the exact 
was kept, and for that’ reason to give 
2S. pogo * nae been made Bae te July 1 
this 3 to the 


* Acres, 
National forest 12, 499, 485 
pn | a —?oͤ——— | 
National monuments -= ESETRE EE 835, 
Military reservations — FARER 98, 
vin) DESERET Se see Sree ees See — 29, 857, 509 


The area national monuments as given above is not exact, for 
the reason that At has not beon determined what areas 


drawals. 
The State land department at Phoenix can doubtless advise you as to 
the area of State lands which has passed into private ownership. 


Very respectfully, 
Ciay TALLMAN, Commissioner. 

Sind and twenty-eight one-hundredths per cent reserved from the 
people, 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield the floor, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okta- 
homa now renew his point of order? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, before the point of 
order is insisted upon, I should like an opportunity to try to 
persuade the chairman of the committee to at least permit this 
matter to go into conference, for I know the Senator from 
Oklahoma and other Senators on the floor are conscious of the 
great danger, because of the presence of the loco weed, to live 
stock of the Western States, which to some extent supply the 
markets of the world and very largely the beef and mutton 
consumed in the United States. 

The Government is leasing to the herders, the owners of 
sheep and cattle, these vast tracts of land in our own State, 
which have been placed in forest reserves. The Government has 
spread these forest reserves miles and miles beyond the points 
where a tree as large as my arm would grow, for the purpose 
of obtaining revenue from the people te whom they can rent 
the land. On these very grounds, for which the people are 
paying the Government as landlord a liberal sum for their use 
for grazing purposes, the Government is the growth 
of this weed, or, if not permitting it, at least this dangerous, 
destructive weed is growing where the cattle and the horses 
who get to it are certain to be killed. 

Some provision ought to be made by the General Government 
to demonstrate the best possible means of handling this situ- 
ation. Men within their own ranges are required to fence in 
their live stock to protect them against this weed. If they 
fence in their stock they get them in such a condition, owing 
to lack of feed and water, that they can never be good for 
market. 

This appropriation strikes me as one of the most important 
things in the bill. I know how easy it is to laugh at such 
appropriations and to say we are simply making a raid on the 
Treasury, but it is the Government's function, it is the Gov- 
ernment’s duty, to do this work, and more especially when, as 
my colleague has shown by the communication which he has 
sent to the desk, the Government is using in reserves more 
than half of the great State of Arizona; when every bit of the 
forest and most of the good grazing land—every particle of land 
that is worth anything for the purpose of raising revenue for 
the support of the State government—the Government of the 
United States itself holds; and yet it expects us to run our State 
on the profits from cattle that are poisoned by these Govern- 
ment weeds. 

5 Mr. ASHURST. And the Government charges grazing fees 
esides. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Yes; and they expect us to run our 
State on the railroads that happen to run through it and on the 
taxes levied on the homes of our citizens. We are expected 
to police that whole State, which is almost as large as Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois combined, and yet the Government has 
taken all our resources. I think I am entirely within the facts 
when I state that nine-tenths of the present available land in 
the State of Arizona is held by the Government in reserve; in 


other words, the Government holds the unoccupied land in that 
State within the reservations, which cover nine-tenths of the 
land which is available for any use in the State, except great 
bodies of it which are available for scant grazing. 

In that aspect of the case, in that attitude, and with the 
object of this Agricultural appropriation bill being to give some 
recognition to the agricultural interests of this country, 
and considering those great plains which the Government still 
claims to own and which it holds, I think this appropriation 
TA San bg thesia APNOE TAE SA OITIS SE NR AAT 
The injury frem this poisonous weed is certain to come back 
not only te the people who are trying to raise stock, but also to 
et en a i ce atiae tE AA: SAG- CORAT Sor 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, if my colleague will yield 


| for just a moment, I desire to say that I have here the latest 
| Farmers’ Bulletin on this subject, dated June 2, 1916. That 


bulletin discusses the prevention of the losses of live stock from 
plant poisoning. On page 1 it says, inter alia: 
Loco losses— 


That is, losses of live stock from this poisonous loco weed— 
Loco losses of from 5 to 50 per cent are not at all unusual. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I have nothing fur- 
ther to say, except that I trust I have dissuaded the chairman 
of the committee from making the point of order against this 
amendment. 

Mr. CATRON. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Okla- 

homa IMr. Gore] will not raise the point of order against this 
amendment. ‘This bill has made provision for the destruction 
of predatory animals. The cause for the destruction of those 
animals is mainly for the reason that they destroy our live 
stock. The loco weed in localities where it prevails kills fifty 
times more live stock than do all the predatory animals. 
May I went ont to a ranch in New Mexico, mbere the owner of 
it had 32 head of horses. They had got on to the loco weed 
that prevailed during that season in that locality and that had 
not been there before. Thirty of those horses had died when I 
was there; one of the other two was being doctored and was ex- 
pected to die, as did 8 the other. 

This weed is absolutely destructive of animal life. A cure 
or a remedy for it has not yet been discovered. The Government 
should do something to enable us to obtain a cure or a remedy 
for it. If the expenditure of this $100,000 should result in find- 
ing a cure, it would be the cheapest expenditure that has been 
made under any of the Agricultural appropriation bills, espe- 
cially to preserve the farmer or the stock raiser or the rancher 
in his rights and interests, so far as he has them there to 
preserve. It seems to me that this on has more merit 
than has any other single item in the entire bill, the intention 
of which is to preserve live stock and animals, 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I appreciate the force and I 
appreciate the equity of the argument on the part of Senators 
in behalf of the pending amendment. It is pretty hard to 
answer the argument that the landlord ought to render his pas- 
tures harmless. The landlord either ought to do that or wise 
he ought to allow for this poisonous weed in fixing the rental 
value of the property. I assume that that is taken into ac- 
count when the rental rates are agreed upon. 

I also appreciate the analogy between the pending amend- 
ment and the amendment in relation to predatory animals. 
Indeed one of the arguments urged against making the ap- 
propriation for the extermination of predatory animals was 
that it would constitute a precedent that would be appealed 
to for the jusification of other amendments due to some similar 
cause. There are, however, points of difference between the 
amendment and the object which it seeks to accomplish and 
the appropriation for the extermination of predatory animals. 

I suppose the weeds have not the facility of locomotion, yet 
I know that this is a problem which must sooner or later be 
encountered by and combated by the Government. Something 
must be done, if anything can be done, to rescue that region 
from the presence and the prevalence of this pest. 

My own judgment is that the first thing to be done would 
be to make a general survey of the situation and of the problem, 
so as to determine whether or not there is a practical solution. 
For my own part, I doubt it. The members of the committee 
observed that it would cost several hundred millions of dollars 
to consummate the object propesed by the pending amendment. 

I will say to Senators, however—and they will appreciate my 

tion—that, in view of the fact that the committee itself 
considered the amendment and decided adversely upon it, I do 
not feel free to withhold a point of order against it, much as 
I regret to insist upon it. 
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Mr. ASHURST. If the Senator will pardon me, I want to 
return my thanks for the sympathetic interest that the chairman 
of the committee [Mr. Gore] exhibited, and which the other 
members of the committee exhibited, when I presented this 
matter to tbe committee. I tender them my thanks; but I fear 
that the distinguished chairman does not quite appreciate the 
amount of the losses that come to the live-stock business each 
year through the loco weed. 

I say, again, we are all anxious to lower the price of beef. 
That can not be done by statute law. We can only do it by 
increasing the number of cattle, and, under existing conditions, 
the losses are so great, not only among cattle, but among horses, 
that it seems to me it is a wise and salutary thing to eliminate 
and to eradisate these poisonous weeds that occasion such 
enormous losses, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to inquire 
of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Asuvrst] if this appropriation 
has been estimated for or been reported from any standing com- 
mittee of the Senate? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I did not state at the time I made 
the point of order the ground on which I did so. I make the 
point of order against the amendment because the proposed ap 
propriation has not been estimated for, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Has it been favorably reported 
from a standing committee of the Senate? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, it is the constant 
practice in the Senate for the Presiding Officer to submit meri- 
torious propositions, technically subject to a point of order, to 
the Senate, und the questions thus submitted are habitually 
‘disposed of on the merits of the matter involved rather than on 
the technical question of order. The rule which authorizes the 
Chair to decide points of order is not absolute, nor is it neces- 
sary that the Chair shall be in doubt what decision to give before 
he can submit the question to the Senate under subdivision 2 of 
Rule XX. This is an absolute discretion that is vested in the 
Chair. I have known numerous instances where many such 
questions were submitted to the Senate when it was perfectly 
obvious that had a ruling been made by the Chair it would 
have been to exclude the item involved. This provision of our 
rules was adopted for the express purpose of meeting the under- 
lying equity of just such cases as this. ; 

Mr. CATRON. I was going to ask that the question be sub- 
mitted to the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair, of course, is per- 
fectly willing to submit the question to the Senate; and, if there 
is a call for a quorum, so that there may be a quorum present, 
the Chair will submit it to the Senate. 

Mr. CLAPP. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Fietcher Overman Smith, S. C. 
Borah Gallinger ‘age Smoot 
Brady Gore Phelan Sterling 
Broussard Gronna Poindexter Stone 

tron Husting omerene Sutherland 
Chamberlain Johnson, Me. Ransdell ‘Thomas 
Chilton Jones Reed liman 
capp. Kenyon ulsbury ‘Townsend 
Clark, Wyo. La Follette Shafroth Underwood 
Clarke, Ark. Lane Sheppard Vardaman 
Culberson —.—— Sherman adsworth 
Cummins McCumber Simmons Warren 

Martine, N. J Smith, Ariz. Williams 

Dillingham Nelson Smith, Ga. 
du Pont orris Smith, Md. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I rise to announce that the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] is detained at home by 
illness and that the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Jaares] is 
absent on public business. 

Mr. HUSTING. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Jounson] is absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Fifty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, if the Chair will pardon me, I 
wish to make a very brief additional statement. I have tendered 
an amendment providing for an appropriation of $100,000 for the 
purpose of eliminating the white, purple, and other loco weeds 
from the grazing lands of the West. I think it is unnecessary to 
say anything further as to the deleterious effect of the loco weed 
upon the live stock of the West. I have just presented and had 
read a part of the last Farmers’ Bulletin, showing that the 
losses because of the loco weed are from 5 to 50 per cent among 
the cattle and the other live stock of the West. To this amend- 
ment which I haye tendered the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Gonel; the chairman of the committee, has interposed a point of 
order. 


Mr, CATRON. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
he has not referred to the amendment to the amendment pre- 
sented by me, which I think is much more important than the 
original amendment. 

Mr. ASHURST. I think so myself. The Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Carron] has tendered what I conceive to be a more 
important amendment than the one I have tendered, which, in 
effect, is that out of this fund proposed to be appropriated for 
eliminating the loco weed a method shall be ascertained of 
treating and curing the disease caused by live stock eating the 
loco weed. I think that is the most important part of the 
amendment. To this amendment as modified the Senator 
from Oklahoma hus interposed a point of order. Upon request 
the Chair has very kindly consented to let the Senate determine 
the point of order. That is the question before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state the ques- 
tion as the Chair understands it. The Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. AsHcrstT] submitted an amendment, which the Secretary 
will read. 

The SECRETARY. On page 15, line 24, after the amendment 
already agreed to, it is proposed to insert: 


For the elimination and cradication of the purple loco weed, the 
white loco weed, and other poisonous leguminous in zona, 


Colorado, Montana, Nebraska. New Mexico. North Dakota, 
Oklahoma. South Dakota, Utah. Washington, and Wyo 4 ae ho 
oreby, 


certaining and prescribing a cure for the disease ca 
100,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to state the 
question. The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] has made 
the point of order that this proposed appropriation has not 
been estimated for nor reported favorably by any standing com- 
mittee of the Senate. The Chair was ready to rule that the 
point of order was well taken. Upon the suggestion of the 
President pro tempore of the Senate, that the matter might 
very properly be left to the Senate, the Chair, exercising that 
privilege, which has frequently been heretofore exercised, has 
deferred to that request and sentiment of the President pro 
tempore of the Senate. So the question is now submitted to the 
Senate, as it can be done under the rules, Is the amendment 
in order? Those believing it is will answer “aye” and those 
opposed “ no.” : 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a question for information. 
Is there any question about an estimate not having been made 
for this item? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands there 
is no question about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. There was no estimate made? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No estimate was made. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, under the almost 
universal practice in connection with the submission of such a 
question as the Chair has at this time submitted to the Senate, 
it is the sole province of the Senate to determine whether or not 
it wants that particular item on the bill. Under the prevailing 
practice, neither the inquiry nor the decision is directed to the 
narrow issue as to whether or not the provision is in order, 
as against a decision by the Chair. When submitted the Senate 
has the opportunity to express its determination whether or not 
it wants the item on the bill. That is the well-nigh uniform 
practice. The matter is not submitted because the Chair is in 
any doubt about how it should decide it, in the event he should 
decide. The rule does not require him to have any doubt about 
it. It is an independent right which the Chair possesses to 
turn over to the decision of the Senate a question that would 
otherwise go out on a technicality. It sustains the same relation 
to our code of rules as a court of equity does to a code of Jaws. 
On rare occasions there are exceptions, the merits of which 
are so obvious that it is thought best to leave to the sound judg- 
ment of the Senate the question as to whether or not the rule 
should be overlooked. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as I understand, the point 
of order is that the item has not been estimated for, and that it 
has not been reported by a standing committee of the Senate. 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMOOT. If that be true, the question then is as to 
whether the point of order is well taken; and, much as I should 
like the item to go into the bill, I shall certainly feel compelled 
to vote that the point of order is well taken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question, as the Chair 
understands, is whether the amendment is in order. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. That is nominally the form in 
which the question is submitted; but the question is really 
whether the Senate wants the amendment on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Is the amend- 
ment in order? 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I have great confi- 
dence in any opinion expressed by the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. CLARKE], and I usually lean on his opinions to find the cor- 
rect construction of the rules; but in this instance it seems most 
clearly to me that the Senator has suggested a plan of abandon- 
ing the rules of the Senate, and I can not follow him. 

A point of order is made that this amendment under the rules 
can not be submitted to the Senate now. Why? Because the 
rules say that an amendment increasing an appropriation on 
a general appropriation bill can not be submitted from the floor 
unless it has been prior to that time estimated for by the proper 
department of the Government or reported favorably by some 
committee of the Senate authorized to consider it. It must be 
reported favorably by the committee in charge of the general 
bill or by some other committee authorized to consider the sub- 
ject, or it must be estimated for by the department under the 
rule. That is the specific language of the rule, as I understand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands the 
question is not debatable. 

Mr. VARDAMAN and Mr. FLETCHER. Question! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senators who believe the 
amendment is in order will say “aye”; those opposed will say 
“no.” [Putting the question.] The noes have it, and the 
amendment is declared to be not in order. 

Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have another amendment, 
if the Senator will pardon me for just a moment. On page 15, 
line 24, after the word “ cholera,” I move the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 15, after the amendment already 
agreed to, it is proposed to insert: 


Provided, That no grazing fees shall be levied or collected for grazing 
live stock on any national forest infested with loco weeds. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I shall not take up the time 
of the Senate, except to say that on the national forests heavy 
fees are charged for the live stock grazed thereon. It seems to 
me but just, equitable, and proper that the Government should 
not charge grazing fees for live stock upon a national forest 
which is so thoroughly infested with loco weed as to poison 
and destroy large numbers of the cattle, sheep, and horses which 
graze thereon. So I propose an amendment providing that no 
fees shall be charged for the grazing of live stock in the forests 
where the forest is infested with loco weed. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I should like to say to the Senator 
from Arizona that if he will modify his amendment so as to 
provide that the Government shall not lease lands infested with 
loco at all perhaps that will eliminate any objection to the 
amendment. Now, I am willing to protect the cattlemen in their 
right not to lease loco-infested lands, but I would hesitate to 
embark upon this policy in so precipitate a way, and I there- 
fore feel obliged to interpose a point of order. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

Mr. GORE. I will first yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The Senator does not understand exactly 
the way the Government leases the land. The Government does 
not lease tracts of land to cattlemen. 

Mr. GORE. It charges fees. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It makes a charge of so much per hend. 
Consequently it is not a leasing of the land at all. 

Mr. GORE. Yes; I understand. It is a system of fees—so 
much per head. Í 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to see the provision of the 
Senator from Arizona get in, if possible, because I think it is an 
outrage to hold out to the world that you have grazing lands 
there and then haye them sprinkled through with a weed that 
will, as the Senator says, destroy 50 per cent of the number of 
cattle that graze thereon. It seems to me that ought to be very 
stringently objected to, and I had hoped that his $100,000 appro- 
priation would go through. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is the point of order 
made by the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. GORE. That it is general legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I offer an amendment which 
I will ask the Secretary to read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 
: The SECRETARY. After line 7, on page 127, it is proposed to 
nsert: 


The unexpended balance on June 30, 1916, remaining to the credit 
of the appropriation authorized in the Agricultural appropriation acts 
approv: March 4, 1913 and 1915, for the expenses of a commission 
to investigate and report to Congress on European cooperative land- 
mortgage banks and rural-credit unions, is hereby appropriated and 
made available for the fiscal year 1917 for the purposes set forth in 
said acts, to be paid out on the audit and order of the chairman of 
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said commission; and such audit and order shall be conclusive and 
binding upon all departments as to the correctness of the accounts of 
such commission under this appropriation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Florida. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] The Chair is unable to decide. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, perhaps before the vote is 
announced I may be allowed to say that I am offering this 
amendment to the bill in pursuance of a resolution passed by 
the United States Commission, composed, as Senators know, of 
seven members. A similar amendment was introduced and 
adopted at the iast session and went on the bill at that time. 
There is a small unexpended balance to the credit of that com- 
mission. Its work has not been absolutely completed. We sub- 
mitted the other day, and there is printed in the Recorp, a sup- 
plementary report on this subject of rural credits. 

In my judgment, the farm-loan bill, which has passed both 
Houses, will take care especially of long-term credit, which will 
meet the needs of agriculture in this country. At the same 
time the question of personal credit is still open, and is a very 
important one, There are certain people engaged in agricul- 
ture who will be unable to avail themselves of the provisions 
of that bill. This commission has been authorized to pursue 
the study of this measure, and it is just a question of whether 
or not it is desirable to continue that work. 

I have no preference in the matter, so far as I am concerned, 
and I am offering the amendment at the instance of the com- 
mission. The committees of Congress are studying the ques- 
tion and will, perhaps, have something further to report on it 
later. The commission, I think, has done very important work 
and is still able to do more work in that connection, but if it is 
desired that the commission shall retire and go out of this work 
entirely I have no request to make about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair was inclined to be- 
lieve that the “ noes ” had it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask for a division, Mr. President. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I will ask that the amendment be stated. 
I was out of the Chamber when it was read. What is it? 

The Secretary again stated the amendment. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That amount is how much, may I ask the 
Senator? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It merely continues this commission until 
June 30 of next year. The balance on hand, I think, is some 
thirteen or fourteen hundred dollars. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Those in favor of the amend- 
ment will rise. [A pause.] Those opposed will rise. [A 
pause.] It is a tie, and the Chair yotes “no.” The amendment 
is rejected. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I desire to offer .another 
amendment. I am not sure whether this amendment has been 
estimated for or not. If it has been, it has been done under 
the general head of expenses in connection with the investiga- 
tions regarding diseases of plants, I assume. I will say that I 
do not think it has been specifically estimated for. I will ask 
to have the amendment read, and only submit one observation 
on it. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 20, after line 5, and after the amend- 
ment already agreed to at that point, it is proposed to insert: 

For the investigation of the disease known as phoma rot and other 
diseases prevalent in and affecting the tomato crop, $10,000. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I will say that of course 
tomatoes are grown in practically every State of the Union. 
The tomato crop is a very important one. This appears to be a 
new disease. I know of it because of its development in 
Florida. One grower, who last year had 500 acres in tomatoes, 
suffered extremely by reason of this new digease. Our informa- 
tion is that it has affected other crops, and unquestionably it 
will reach the tomato crop throughout the country. It has not 
received any attention on the part of the department because, 
as I say, it is a new disease, but it has just recently been 
brought to their attention. I am told that under the bill it can 
not be investigated and studied and anything done about it un- 
less some provision is made for the expenses in connection 
with it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President; does the Senator know the 
attitude of the department with relation to it? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I know they are inclined to do this work. 
They sympathize with it and are inclined to do it, but the bill 
as it is now reported does not carry any provision for doing it. 
It affects a very important crop, the tomato crop. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. But how does the disease manifest itself? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is called “phoma rot.” I take it that 
it is in the roots of the plant. 
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Mr. SHAFROTH. Destroying the plant itself? 

Mr FLETCHER. Destroying the plant itself. It is a new 
disease, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Florida if this item has been estimated for by the depart- 


ment? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I say the investigation and study and 
treatment of this particular disease has not been specifically 
estimated for. It may be included in the general estimate for 
the treatment of diseases of plants, I assume. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘That is my own impression, that this 
same work can be done under another item of this bill, and I 
therefore raise the point of order. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will say to the Senator that it can not be 
done, because the other provisions of the bill will be devoted 
to other investigations that are contemplated under it; and this 
is not one of them, because it is a new disease. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will be compelled 
to sustain the point of order. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, 
which I should like to have read at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 16, after line 9, it is proposed to 
insert: 


That the act of August 30, 1890, entitled “An act providing for an 
inspection of meats for exportation, 8 the importation of 
adulterated articles of food or drink, and authorizing the President to 
make proclamation in certain cases, for other purposes” (26 Stat. 
L., 414), is hereby amended so as to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, within his discretion and under such joint regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary of culture and the Secreta of 
the Treasury, to permit the a m of tick-infested cattle from 
Mexico, South and Central America, the islands of the Gulf of Mexico, 

und the Caribbean Sea into those parts of the United States below the 
southern cattle-quarantine line at such ports of entry as may be desig- 
nated by said joint lations, and also subject to the provisions of 


sections 7, 8, 9, and 10 of said act of August 30, 1890. at all such 
cattle, when entered, shall be subject to the regulations gorans the 
handling and transportation of cattle from the districts infected with 


the southern, Texas, or splenetic fever. 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, it is not necessary for 
me to make any extended argument explaining the operation 
of the law under which cattle are imported into this country. 
I am fully aware that every Senator here is familiar with the 
method of procedure; but it is necessary for me briefly to 
state the facts, in order to point out the necessity for this 
amendment, 

The legislation regarding the importation of cattle into this 
country is this: The law prohibits the importation of cattle 
from anywhere into the United States; and then the law 
provides that if the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secre- 
tary’ of. Agriculture should decide that the herds in some 
country from which application is made to permit the importa- 
tion of cattle are free from disease, they shall issne a procla- 
mation to that effect, and thereafter, with the proper examina- 
tion of the particular cattle intended to be imported, the ports 
of this country are open to the importation of such cattle. 

In pursuance of the discretion vested in the two Secretaries 
under all of the acts of Congress making these provisions, dat- 
ing back many years, cattle from Canada and from Europe 
generally have been permitted to be brought into the country 
through any port at which they were presented, provided that 
the regulation as to their inspection had been carried out. 
Cattle from the South, from Mexico, from South America, 
from Central America, from Cuba, and from Porto Rico, have 
never been permitted to enter the ports of the United States, 
because throughout that territory the cattle are infected with 
ticks that propagate the Texas or splenetic fever, The discre- 
tion in the act of 1890, which it is proposed to amend, un- 
doubtedly exists now in the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Secretary of Agriculture to open up the ports of the country 
to the importation of these cattle. There can be no doubt 
that Congress intended originally to vest that discretion in 
those two Secretaries, and to permit them to open any port 
in the country that they saw fit to open, provided the proper 
regulations were applied and the cattle herds of the country 
were not endangered by such importations. 

The law being such, application not having been made to these 
Secretaries to open any ports of the country, some years ago, in 
1911, when the Agricultural appropriation bill was pending in 
Congress, an amendment was placed in that appropriation bill 
opening the ports of Texas to the importation of cattle from 
Mexico; and since 1911, by virtue of this provision of the ap- 
propriation act of 1911, cattle from Mexico have freely entered 
the ports of Texas south of the quarantine line. 

Subsequently, other nations south of the quarantine line 
applied to receive the same privileges that were accorded to 
Mexico with regard to the importation of cattle into the State 


of Texas, and the department submitted the matter to the Depart- 
ment of Justice. The Attorney General ruled that under the 
treaties between the United States and the Republics of Central 
America and the Republics of South America, which guaranteed 
impartial treatment to those countries, or such treatment to 
those countries as was granted to other countries, no doubt 
existed in his mind that the permission to import cattle from 
Mexico into Texas at the same time authorized the importation 
of cattle into the ports of Texas from every other Republic 
south of the quarantine line. So that by implication the right to 
enter these cattle into Texas was extended to every country 
south of the quarantine line. 

The purpose of this amendment is to give to the ports of other 
States situated south of the quarantine line the same treatment 
that is now being accorded to the ports of the State of Texas. 
For instance, New Orleans is very much closer to Central 
America than are the ports of Texas. Large numbers of vessels 
ply between Central American countries and New Orleans; and 
these vessels are not permitted to carry cattle into New Orleans 
because the department holds that inasmuch as Congress has 
seen fit to legislate the right to import cattle into Texas, and not 
to extend that right to Louisiana or to Alabama or to Mississippi, 
the department is compelled to assume that Congress has taken 
away from the department that discretion which the law orig- 
many had granted the two Secretaries in applying the act of 

The result of that is that cattle can come into Texas freely 
now under such regulations as the department has enacted 
regarding their importation, but they can not come into Mobile, 
they can not come into New Orleans, they can not come into 
Gulfport, they can not come into any port in Florida, nor in 
Georgia, nor in Mississippi, nor in Alabama, nor any of the ports 
in California, lower California being south of the quarantine 
line. None of the ports located in these various States are per- 
mitted to receive any of these cattle. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, it seems to me that was 
evidently a legislative oversight. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. No, Mr. President; I do not think it was 
a legislative oversight. I think it was due to the assiduousness 
of the Member from Texas in the House who introduced this 
amendment, and he did not look to any other ports except the 
port of his own State. I do not think it was an oversight at all. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. It might not have been an oversight on 
his part, but it evidently was upon the part of Congress. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes; it was an oversight on the part of 
Congress in not enacting general legislation instead of enacting 
legislation made applicable only to the ports of one State, 
excluding the ports of all other States similarly situated to the 
ports of that State. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The purpose of my inquiry was to bring 
out the fact that there is not anything connected with the ports 
of Louisiana and Mississippi and Alabama and Florida and 
California which would not give equal protection against the im- 
portation of diseased cattle with that which they have in Texas. 
There is no special reason that the Senator knows anything 
about why Texas should be given that monopoly, is there? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. There was no special reason, and there 
is no special reason now, why the privilege that now exists as 
to the ports of Texas should not be extended to the ports of the 
Senator’s State or those of my own State. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Lou- 
isiana yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Certainly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is it the statement of the Senator from 
Louisiana that the tick-infested cattle from Mexico are now per- 
mitted to be brought into the State of Texas? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Oh, yes. They not only are now being 
permitted to be brought into Texas, but up to recently, some 
time ago, when the Government of Mexico imposed an export 
tax of $20 a head on the exportation of eattle, they were com- 
ing across the border in great numbers. In three months as 
many as fifty-odd thousand head crossed ever the Rie Grande 
into Texas, and from Texas they were shipped all over the 
country. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I want to make my in- 
quiry perfectly clear. I am somewhat familiar with the im- 
portations of cattle from Mexico into Texas, but the ones with 
which I am familiar are not tick-infested cattle. Do I under- 
stand the Senator to say that our Federal Government, under 
an act of Congress, is permitting tick-infested cattle to come 
into this country? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I do net quite understand what the 
Senator understands by “ tick-infested eattle.” If the Senator 
understands by that expression, as written in the law, that these 


cattle have ticks on them—no; they nre not permitting that. 
The word “ tick-infested,” as written in the amendment and as 
interpreted at the department, does not menn cattle infected with 
ticks at the time of their importation, but cattle that have had 
ticks or that cone from tick-infected country and that have 
been cleaned of the ticks and brought across the border. Such 
cattle nre being brought across the border into ‘Texas. 

I may say to the Senator that if he will look into the regula- 
tious under which the cattle are brought into Texas from Mex- 
ico and from other countries under the provisions of the appro- 
priation bill of 1911 he will find that the department, exercising 
its discretion with regard to the infection of these cattle, with 
regard to the ridding of the ticks in case they are infected with 
ticks, has made provision, and enforced these provisions, as I 
understand, through the medium of a corps of inspectors on 
the border, who inspect these cattle and see that they are 
treated in such a way that when brought across the border 
they do not endanger the cattle of Texas, As a matter of fact, 
Mr. President, after these cattle have been brought across the 
border they fall within the purview of the quarantine law of 
the country, and they enjoy the same privileges as to shipment 
everywhere in the West and to the market that are accorded to 
native cattle that come from Texas in that area, or come from 
Louisiana, or Arkansas, or any other State where the ticks 
exist. 

It is not the purpose of this amendment to permit the im- 
portation into this country of cattle that are infected with 
ticks or that are infected with the fever. It is the purpose of 
this amendment to permit the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Secretary of the Treasury to exercise that discretion which the 
act of 1890 placed in them, and which has been taken away 
from them by their own construction of it, by virtue of the 
fact that the amendment of 1911 was placed in the appropria- 
tion bill of that year; and the purpose of this amendment is to 
permit the same thing to be done, if desired, with regard to the 
same cattle coming from the same countries—to permit them 
to enter the port of New Orleans or the ports of Florida as 
they now enter the ports of Texas. 

This amendment, Mr. President, has the approval of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. In fact, the bill which I originally 
introduced was not worded as is the amendment which I have 
offered. The bill was submitted by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry to the Secretary of Agriculture, and it has 
been remodeled in this amendment in order to meet the require- 
ments which the Secretary of Agriculture thought proper to 
write into the law in order to throw the proper safeguards 
around native cattle. So it not only meets with the approba- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture, but it is written by the 
department itself and submitted to Congress for its considera- 
tion. 

I have here a letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, ad- 
dressed to the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry of the Senate [Mr. Gore], in which the Secretary 
strongly urges that this bill be passed, because he says that 
if these cattle are permitted to enter the ports of Texas there 
is no reason why they should not be permitted to enter other 
ports similarly situated with regard to this matter as are the 
ports of Texas. The bill has been considered; hearings have 
been given before the Agricultural Committee; and while the 
committee was not able to report the bill in the regular way, 
the committee has been polled and the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Gore] has made a favorable report on the bill as it ap- 
pears in the amendment, and that bill is on the calendar, and 
I trust the Senate will see its way clear to put these other 
ports on a parity with the ports in the State of Texas. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I think it but proper to say 
that the National Live Stock Association, representing the cattle 
interests of the Nation, as well as the Texas Cattle Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation, are very strongly opposed to this measure. They fear 
the introduction of foot-and-mouth disease if quarantine restric- 
tions on the importation of cattle into this country are further 
modified. 

It is a well-known fact that many of these South American 
countries contain foot-and-mouth disease. It is an equally well- 
known fact that if we have another outbreak of the foot-and- 
mouth disease in this country it may mean almost the total de- 
struction of the cattle of the Nation. During the last outbreak 
I believe the damage inflicted ran into the millions. The Gov- 
ernment itself expended some $3,000,000 in repaying the owners 
of cattle that had to be confiscated. 

The live-stock interests of the Nation are opposed to an exten- 
sion of the exemptions that exist at present in so far as quaran- 
tine regulations are concerned. At their last annual meeting 
they passed a resolution against any measure of this sort. I say 
that if anything is to be done the privileges that are now al- 
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lowed should be withdrawn and that there should be no move- 
ment in the other direction—no further movement in the way 
of more liberal regulations. We can not be too strict in the 
matter of quarantine protection against the entry of diseased 
cattle. I want no exception made of my State. Let the restric- 
tions be uniform and rigid, not uniformly lax. We are headed 
in the wrong direction. That is all. 

Mr. VARDAMAN,. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. POMERENE in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Texas yield to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Certainly. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The Senator, then, I suppose, is in favor 
of closing the ports of Texas to them; is he not? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. So far as I am concerned, it is entirely 
agreeable to me to have Texas placed under the same restric- 
tions as the other States. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. There is no more danger of the foot-and- 
mouth disease coming in through Mobile than there would be 
of its coming in through Galveston or Brownsville. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. These cattle can not come in through El 
Paso, Tex., now, as I understand. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. They can and do come through Galves- 
ton. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I mean El Paso. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. El Paso is nearly on the quarantine line. 
Of course, they never could come through El Paso. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is the distinction I wanted to make. 
They are not admitted indiscriminately into the State of Texas. 
They are only admitted into that part of Texas below the quar- 
antine line; and they are only admitted, under the terms of this 
law, from Mexico itself. I think that admission below the line 
is due to the fact that a number of the ranchmen in Texas liv- 
ing on the Rio Grande, owning large ranches directly across the 
river, having the matter carefully in hand, were in position to 
bring cattle into Texas without the danger that would attend 
shipments from all the Spanish Americas. Gentlemen are mak- 
ing a mere local exemption the basis of general legislation, and 
a general modification of quarantine rules, the consequences of 
which no man may measure. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. If they are brought into Texas, they are 
shipped by the ranchmen to Texas from every other part of the 
United States. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. They can not except under the most rigid 
restrictions and except for immediate slaughter. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. But it would apply to a shipment from 
Mobile, would it not? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senutor from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. SHEPPARD, I had yielded to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I withdraw. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I know the Senator from Texas does not 
want to make a statement except it be in keeping with condi- 
tions. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. ‘The Senator is correct about that. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. There are some ports in Texas which 
these cattle enter. They do not enter into El Paso because El 
Paso is north of the quarantine line. The law does not permit 
their importation there, nor would this amendment permit their 
entrance north of the quarantine line. 

But the Senator is mistaken when he says the cattle are 
brought only from Mexico. They are brought in from every- 
where, and Galveston is receiving them now. It was at the last 
report, four or five weeks ago, receiving cattle from Mexico and 
elsewhere south. That port is open now to all these cattle. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. My information is to the contrary. Of 
course, I do not question that the Senator believes he is correct. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I get my information directly from the 
Department of Agriculture, from the Secretary. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I wish to ask the Senator from- Louisiana 
a question, if the Senator from Texas will pardon me. The 
terms of the Senator’s amendment do not change the rules under 
which the cattle come from Mexico to Texas now? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. No. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The rules and regulations will prescribe 
and apply to the ports of Mobile and Gulfport and New Orleans 
that are now in force in parts of Texas? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Louisiana is a very important amendment 
to a large number of people in this country, and it is abso- 
lutely necessary to correct an error that might be corrected pos- 
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sibly in the executive department of the Government, but upon 
which the executive department of the Government are not will- 
ing to act against the ports of other States except Texas. There 
is no disease communicable by the admission of tick-infected 
cattle. The ticks give them a fever, but the cattle can not com- 
municate that fever except through a tick. 

The purpose of this amendment is to allow cattle to be im- 
ported into the United States from tick-infested countries after 
the tick has been removed from the cattle by more restrictive 
rules as prescribed in this provision than the rules that are 
now in vogue by the Department of Agriculture in allowing tick- 
infested cattle to be removed from the far Southern States below 
the quarantine border into Northern States. 

As I understand it, it is in the lower portion of the United 
States, although we are gradually getting the ticks out, and the 
quarantine line of it is gradually moving to the Gulf of Mexico. 
You got the benefit of the start. They cleaned up your States 
and they are moving to ours. 

When cattle coming from the tick-infested portion of Alabama 
or Texas are moved north they must be dipped. I think they 
are required to wait five days and then be dipped again, and 
when that is done, under the rules of the Department of Agri- 
culture, you can ship cattle from tick-infested countries, from 
Alabama into New York, Indiana, Ohio, or any other place 
north of the quarantine line. 

Under the peculiar wording of the statute to-day the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture holds that if they come from a tick-infested 
country—I do not mean tick-infested cattle now, that are going 
to be moved, because the law does not allow any tick-infested 
cattle to be moved, but if they come from a country where the 
ticks have not been cleaned out of the country he can not make 
the regulations between those countries for cattle coming into 
the United States apply that he makes apply between the tick- 
ass portion of the South and the quarantine portion of the 

orth. 

I have had this matter up with the Secretary of Agriculture. 
I know his views on the question. He has given a report to 
Congress in favor of this legislation. It is not subject to a 
point of order. It has been reported here by the committee. It 
is in order to go on this bill, and it comes here with the ap- 
proval of the department. It does not carry any disease what- 
ever. It has no more to do with the foot-and-mouth disease 
than a child having chicken pox has to do with it. 

The facts are that at one time in the history of the legislation 
of this Congress, through an appeal from Texas in the interest 
of the cattlemen of Texas, a law was passed, and Congress did 
not realize the effect of the law, and to-day Texas has a mo- 
nopoly on the importation of cattle from South and Central 
America, and Texas to-day is trying to maintain that monopoly 
against a straight, plain provision of the Constitution of the 
United States. Naturally enough the Cattle Association of 
Texas, which has had a monopoly on the importation of cattle, 
has been trying to maintain it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I shall say to the Senator it is the National 
Live Stock Association that has objected to this measure, as well 
as the Texas association. b 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is tautological. I have had the 
representatives of the National Live Stock Association up here 
before a committee, of which I was chairman, many times, and 
the head and front always comes from the State of Texas. I am 
not reflecting on the State of Texas in that regard, because it 
always is most ably represented. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Will the Senator permit me to make a 
short statement right there? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. This same association two years ago, 
when the House committee was giving a hearing upon this 
same proposition, was represented, and the representatives of the 
association got together, and we wrote the bill which I intro- 
duced here, and they agreed to it. They had no objection to 
it at that time, but agreed to the proposition. I believe the Sen- 
ator from Texas himself introduced a bill at that time looking 
te the same purpose, though I am not sure. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I shall say frankly to the Senator that I 
introduced such a bill in a former Congress, not understanding 
the effect of it at the time. After looking into the matter I 
did not press the measure, and did not reintroduce it in the 
present Congress. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. But let me state to the Senator the 
representatives of this association, conjointly with myself and 
a subcommittee of the House Committee on Agriculture, agreed 
upon the bill, of which this was a substitute, carrying the same 
idea. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Through what representative? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. What was the name of the attorney? 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. S. H. Cowan? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes; Judge Cowan and I sat up nearly 
three-quarters of a night agreeing on a particular provision of 
this measure, and the i.mendment suggested by the Secretary 
of Agriculture is the identical wording of the bill we agreed upon. 

I will state further that the association at its meeting, after 
having agreed there on the proposition, decided to oppose the 
thing to which they had already agreed. They did not say they 
were opposed to the importation of cattle into the United States, 
but they said they were opposed to the further extension of the 
privilege which Texas enjoyed. That is their position. In other 
words, they want the law for Texas, but they do not want that 
privilege extended to the other States north of the line, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator from Louisiana is evidently 
right. I do not criticize the people of Texas, having this very 
great monopoly granted to them, for being unwilling to give it 
up, but Congress did not intend to grant the monopoly to them. 
The whole situation was this: Under the law as it stood, al- 
though there is not a communicable disease in tick-infested 
cattle, the tick gives them a fever. When you have the tick 
off there is no communicable disease. It has nothing whatever 
to do with foot-and-mouth disease, but I suppose that it was 
represented to the Live Stock Association, and Texas naturally 
did not want to come to the Live Stock Association and say we 
want to maintain a monopoly against our sister States, but they 
said there might be a spread of the disease, and therefore they 
put it on the foot-and-mouth disease, because everybody had 
heard about it. 

Now, I challenge the Senator from Texas to produce one line— 
and I will vote against this bill if he can—from the Secretary 
of Agriculture to say that this bill relates in any way to the 
foot-and-mouth disease or any other communicable disease. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I shall say to the Senator that it is my 
information that foot-and-mouth disease does exist or has re- 
cently existed in Central and South America. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly; but there is nothing in this 
bill that allows any cattle with foot-and-mouth disease to come 
in here. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is frequently impossible to detect foot- 
and-mouth disease in cattle. The symptoms are frequently 
invisible for weeks. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If you eradicate the tick question, you 
can import cattle from any other State that come into Texas or 
anywhere else, unless they come from a country where there is 
foot-and-mouth disease, and they can not come into any port in 
the Union then. They can not if you pass this law. They can 
not come into Texas to-day under the monopoly that is now 
enjoyed under the special legislation. - 

Now, the whole situation is this: Some years ago Texas cattle- 


men wanted—or, at least, they said they wanted—to drive their - 


cattle across the border into Mexico to enjoy the pasture lands 
and bring them back. As the law prohibited the Secretary of 
Agriculture, under his regulations, to allow them to come buck, 
they asked for an amendment, and, if I recollect aright, it was 
put on an appropriation bill, but I am not sure about that, 
simply allowing, not tick-infested cattle, but cattle coming from 
tick-infested countries, to go through the ports of Texas into 
that portion of Texas that was below the quarantine line. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I yield. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I ask the Senator from Alabama if the 
amendment does not provide for the admission of tick-infested 
eattle? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; it does not. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I ask the Secretary to read it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I happened to consult with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture about it; I talked it over with him; I know 
it does not. It provides that cattle may be imported from tick- 
infested countries after the ticks have been eradicated. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I ask the Secretary to send me the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CATRON. Let him read it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I should like to have it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


That the act of A) 80, 1890, entitled “An act providing for an 
inspection of meats for exportation, gaa Be seg, Se ne" ot 
adulterated articles of food or drink, and a the dent to 
make 2 in certain cases, and for other pu 
Stat. L., p. 414), is hereby amended so as to authorize the Secretary 

e thin his discretion and under such joint regulations 
prescribed the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, to permit the admission of tick-infested cattle 
from Mexico— ` 


1916. 
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Mr. CULBERSON. That is enough. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is under the regulations not tick- 
infested cattle but cattle coming from tick-infested countries 
after they have been dipped. 

Mr. CULBERSON. That is not the language of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. He is merely describing the cattle, not 
the imported cattle. He is describing the cattle in the country 
from which they come, not the cattle as they come into the 
United States. I have no doubt about that. If the Senator 
from Louisiana has the Secretary’s letter, I would be glad if 
he will send it to the desk in my time and have it read. 

Mr. POMEREND. Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I should like to have the balance of the 
amendment read. 

Mr. POMERENE. I was just going to ask to have that done 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of Mr. 
Bnoussanb's amendment, as follows: 
to permit the admission of tick-infested cattle from Mexico, South 
and Central America, the islands of the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
Caribbean Sea into those parts of the United States below the southern 
cattle orau line at such ports of entry as may be designated b; 
said joint regulations and also subject to the provisions of sections 7, 
8, 9, and 10 of said act of August 30, 1890. That all such cattle, 
when en shall be subject to the N 9 the hand- 
ling and transportation of cattle from districts infected with the 
southern, Texas, or splenetic fever. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Let me say one word here. As I said 
awhile ago, the regulations that the bill refers to are the regu- 
lations in the law to-day that require tick-infested cattle before 
they cross the quarantine line to have the ticks taken off them 
by dipping and after waiting five days to be dipped again. 
Under those circumstances our experts say they can not carry 
any ticks. So I say to the Senator from Texas that if you will 
just read that with the statutes and rules and regulations be- 
fore you, you will see that it does not provide for the importa- 
tion of tick-infested cattle but cattle coming from tick-infested 
countries where the presumption was they had ticks on them 
before they were treated for the eradication of ticks by the 
Agricultural Department. 
eed ask that the letter of the Secretary of Agriculture may 

ren 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Alabama if the provision contemplates the dipping of 
the cattle before they are shipped from the country in which 
they originate. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Secretary of Agriculture told me 
himself that he would not favor any regulation that did not re- 
quire the dipping of cattle before they left the port of the 
country from which they are imported, and the law requires that. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. If the Senator from Alabama desires, I 
can send the letter of the Secretary of Agriculture to the desk 
to have it read. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would be obliged to the Senator. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. If the Senator will permit me, let me 
state to him that the act of 1911, by which these cattle are im- 
ported into Texas, uses the same words, “ tick-infested cattle,” 
but that did not prevent the department from cleaning them of 
ticks before permitting them to cross the border. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There is no question about that. I 
asked the Secretary to read the letter. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, May 29, 1916. 
Hon. THOMAS P. GORE 


Chairman Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR Gore: The memorandum of * 15 26, 1916, of the 
clerk of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry advises me 
of the committee's desire for a report on S. 8351, introduced by 
Senator Broussard on January 10, 1916, entitled “A bill to amend the 
act of August 30, 1890," and on H. R. 12717, intended to be proposed 
by Senator Broussard to the bill making aprapta Cons for the De- 
pa of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, relat- 

g to the subject matter of S. 3351. 

ection 6 of the act of ar er 80, 1890 (26 Stat., 414), prohibits 
the importation into the United States of cattle which are diseased 
or infected with any disease or which shall have been exposed to such 
infection within 60 days next before their exportation. 

The act of March 4, 1911 (36 Stat., 1235), amended the act of 
August 30, 1890, “so as to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture, 
within his discretion, and under such joint ations as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to permit the admission of tick-infested cattle from Mexico 
into that part of Texas below the southern cattle quarantine line.” 

Two questions have been raised upon the act of March 4, 1911, 
namely, (1) whether by 8 importations of tick-infested cattle 
to the State of Texas the act is not in contravention of Article I, 
section 9, of the Federal Constitution, which provides that no prefer- 
ence shall be given by any regulation of commerce or revenue to the 
ports of one State over those of another“; (2) whether, by Hmiting 


the importation of tick-infested cattle to such as shall come from the 
Republic of Mexico the act is not a discrimination against South and 
Central American countries, with which there are existing treaties 
ranteeing commercial advantages equal to those accorded the most 
vored nation. 

I infer that the chief purpose of both S. 3351 and H. R. 12717 
is to accord to ports of other States situated similarly as Texas is 
to the cattle quarantine area the same ea that is now accorded 
to Texas. far as Central and South American countries, with whom 
the United States has treaties aranteeing equal commercial advan- 
tages with those of the most favored nation, are concerned, I may 
state for your information that the department has adopted the view 
that by virtue of those treaties tick-infested cattle from those countries 
must be admitted equally with tick-infested cattle from Mexico. The 
Attorney General so advised the Secretary of State in an opinion of 
January 12, 1915. 

8. 8881. 


With the purpose of this bill the department is in full accord. The 
following amendments are suggested for the reasons hereinafter stated : 

1. Page 1, line 9, strike out “sixteen” and insert in lieu thereof 
“fourteen.” The co reference to the act of August 30, 1890, is 
Twenty-sixth Statutes at Large, page 414. 

2. Page 1, Une 13, strike out “ tick-infected” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ tick-infested.” The ested substitute is the correct designa- 
tion of the class of cattle referred to in the bill. 

4 ge line 3, insert before the word “quarantine” the word 
“cattle,” so that the line mentioned will be described as the “cattle 
quarantine” line. 


4. ie 3, Une 10, strike out the 
thereof the fi bed 


re 

If amended os suggested above, the bili would read as follows: 

“Be it enacted, cto., That the act of A st 30, 1890, entitled “An 
act provi for an inspection of meats for e ed prohibiting 
the importation of adulterated articles of food or drink, and au 
the President to make proclamation in certain cases, and for other pur- 

ses (26 Stat. L., 414), is hereby amended so as to authorize the 

retary of Agriculture, within his discretion and under such joint 
ay be p by the Secret: of Agriculture and 
the Secre of the Treasury, to permit the admission of tick-infested 
cattle from Mexico, South and Central America, the islands of the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea into those parts of the United States 
below the southern cattle quarantine line at such ports of en as may 
be designated by said joint re tions, and also subject to the provi- 
sions of sections 7, 8, 9, and 10 of said act of August 30, 1890. 

“Sec. 2. That all such cattle when entered 1 be subject to the 
regulations governing the han and transportation of cattle from 
the districts infected with the southe Texas, or splenetic fever.” 

The bill authorizes the Secretary culture to permit the admis- 
sion of tick-infested cattle “ within 2 iscretion and under such joint 


tions as may be prege! by the 
pee. 5 Ample authori 
reasury 


the Secretary of the 
the Secretaries of the T and Agriculture to make - 


„in order to safı 
cattle before admission must be inspected, 


8 of 
the ports of entry for cattle which 


7, 8, 9, it is quite important that tick-infested 
cattle, which will be admitted if the bill under consideration is enacted, 
shall also be subject to the same restrictions and conditions. For that 
reason one of the above su amendments e rovides that 
tick-infested cattle imported into the United States shall subject to 
those sections of the act of 1890 as well as to the provisions of the bill. 
By this amendment, also, tick-infested cattle imported into the United 
States will, 3 other cattle allowed to be imported under the 


act of 1890, be subject to such quarantine as the Secretary of Agricul- 
sree non oon to be necessary. Hence section 2 of the bill may well be 
stricken ou 


H, R. 12717. 

The purpose of this bill is evidently the same as of S. 3351. It is 
suggested that this bill be amended in accordance with the suggestions 
above mentioned. 

Inasmuch as the amendment, if enacted as 2 by Senator 
BROUSSARD, will become pes of an annual appropriation act, it is also 
suggested, in order to eliminate doubt as to the permanent character 
of the 9 that the word “h ter” be inserted in line 2 be- 
tween the words “as” and “to,” 

It is the opinion of the department that there is no controlling reason 
why tick-infested cattle from Mexico, South and Central America ma, 
not be admitted into any parts of the United States, as well in as out- 
side of the cattle-quarantine area, provided the department be author- 
ized to designate the ports of entry and make rules and regulations 
prescribing the conditions under which they may be admitted. This 
suggestion is offered in order that the committee may consider whether it 
cares to recommend the amendment of the bill so that it will admit 
tick-infested cattle into parts of the United States within as well as 
outside the cattle-quarantine area. 

Very truly, yours, D. F. HOUSTON, Secretary. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. As the Secretary states, the Department 
of Agriculture is in entire accord with the purpose of this bill. 
Nobedy can for a minute suspect that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture desired these cattle to be imported into this country; 
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but the real facts are these, as I stated a while ago: A law 
was passed to authorize the ranchmen of Texas to drive their 


cattle across the border for grazing purposes. They had to 
mention the ports. The Secretary of Agriculture construed 
that that law related to water ports as well as land ports; and 
when the countries of Central and South America said they 
had a favored-nation clause with this country, they extended 
that construction not only to cattle coming from Mexico into 
Texas, but to cattle coming from all South America into Texas, 
with what result? A direct discrimination against every other 
port in America. 

It is not merely the question of importing ticks that is con- 
cerned, but a large portion of the commerce of this country 
may be deflected by this law, because a ship wants to carry a 
eargo both ways; and when you load it with cattle from South 
America and say that it can only be landed in the ports of 
Texas—the ship is in Texas to load with your export goods to 
take it out—you deflect commerce from the other ports of 
the United States to Texas because you limit where the cargo 
can come into the United States. It does not affect the cattle 
below the quarantine line to-day. Any shipment of the cattle 
that is landed in Texas can be put on a railroad car and car- 
ried to any portion of the United States that is below the 
quarantine line, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Not now. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I got my information from the Seere- 
tary of Agriculture within 30 days. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Under the last ruling you can not ship 
tick-infested cattle from one State into another unless the au- 
thorities of the State to which the cattle are to be shipped 
consent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. Tick-infested cattle you can 
not, but these are not tick-infested cattle. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You can not ship from one State to an- 
other below the quarantine line unless the authorities of the 
State to which you ship agree that it may be done. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, no State wants the cattle 
from below the quarantine line where they are infected. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The rule applies either above or below. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I say below the quarantine line. Why 
should some one in Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Georgia, 
Florida, or South Carolina object to Texas cattle, tick infested, 
coming into their State when they are already in that condi- 
tion? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Surely there would be objection in the 
parts of those States that have been cleaned up, cleared of ticks, 
and taken out of the quarantined area. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I said below the quarantine line and not 
above it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Large sections of those States have been 
cleaned up, and are now tick free. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But I am not talking about places 
above the border. I say it is the case under the law as it exists 
to-day, and I talked with the Secretary of Agriculture about it. 
The Senator from Texas is wrong. When these cattle are 
landed in Galveston they can be put on a railroad train and 
carried into Louisiana, Alabama, or Georgia, but we have to 
pay the freight rate from Texas to get them there; and, more 
than that, by your legislation you have diverted the course of 
that ship and made it go to the ports of Texas instead of the 
ports of other States. 

Of course the law is not constitutional, I do not think there 
is a question about it. I wrote the letter to the Secretary of 
Agriculture that he refers to in the letter which he sent to the 
Senate, calling his attention to the violation of the constitu- 
tional provisions. But the Secretary of Agriculture is unwill- 
ing to determine that question himself. He say it must go to 
the courts or it is for Congress to enact legislation. The sec- 
tion is very clear. The Constitution provides: 

No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or reve- 
nue to the ports of one State over another. 

When you put a law on the statute books which by construc- 
tion says that you can import as many cattle as you want from 
Central and South America into the ports of Texas and leave 
the law on the statute book which says you shall not import 
them into the other States of the Union, is not that a discrimi- 
nation? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The law does not say that they may now 
be admitted from Central and South America. It says that they 
may come from Mexico. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator is catching in the bark. 
The Senator understands this question as well as I do. When 
this law was originally enacted it had no reference to Central 
and South America, That has been explained. It related only 
to Texas. Congress did not contemplate anything else but to 


allow the ranchmen of Texas to drive their cattle across the 
border and back; but by a construction of a department of this 
Government under the favored-nation clause they said that when 
you admit these cattle from Texas you have got to admit them 
from Central and South America, and they are being admitted 
to-day under the law as construed by the department, and 
properly construed in that respect. 

So you have a statute on the books to-day creating a monopoly 
for Texas against the Constitution of the United States. The 
regulations as prescribed in this statute will not allow a single 
herd of cattle or a single cow or steer to come into the United 
States where the ticks have not been removed by stricter regu- 
lation than they are removed when they come from the tick- 
infested parts of the United States and go in above the quaran- 
line zone, It can not hurt anybody. The whole proposition 
involved in the case is that Texas, by the construction of the law, 
has a monopoly in the interests of its cattlemen, in the interests 
of its commerce. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not here to argue about what is 
necessary for Texas, I know that it is in the interest, especially 
when the troubles in Mexico are over, for the cattlemen of your 
State to drive their cattle across the border and bring them 
back. I would not interfere with your business; but what I 
object to is that you are trying to interfere with the business of 
my constituents. That is where the objection comes. 

Now, I say to the Senator from Texas to-day that if he defeats 
this piece of legislation, he is doing an evil turn to the people 
of his State, because sooner or later the statute under which 
you maintain your monopoly will go to the courts of the United 
States and will be repudiated as unconstitutional, and it can 
not help from being repudiated, and then you have taken from 
your own people a harmless privilege to the balance of the 
United States, and a beneficial privilege that they are given 
to-day that you are trying to deny to the constituency that I 
represent. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the Senator from Alabama 
calls the right to admit diseased cattle a privilege—a privilege 
which ought to be extended to every other part of the country 
below the quarantine line. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow me, I deny 
that they are diseased cattle. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I think they are. That is why so many 
restrictions are thrown around their importation and shipment. 
It is my position that the restrictions ought to be made suffi- 
ciently rigid all along the line to carry out the spirit and pur- 
pose of the quarantine. If any part of the border under quar- 
antine has a monopoly, the monopoly ought to be removed. Let 
us not use the fact that diseased or tick-fevered cattle may be 
admitted into one section of the country as the basis of the 
claim that they should be admitted into every other section be- 
low the quarantine line, 

The Senator talks about destroying the business of his con- 
stituents. I say to him that if the foot-and-mouth disease is 
brought into one of the southern ports and breaks out again 
among the cattle of the country their business will be seriously 
imperiled, if not altogether destroyed. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. May I ask the Senator from Texas a 
question? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Certainly. 

Mr. BROUSSARD, The Senator from Texas has been taik- 
ing about the foot-and-mouth disease being imported through 
the operation of this amendment. Does not the Senator know 
that the foot-and-mouth disease is unknown in the Tropics? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do not. On the contrary, I understand 
it is in existence in Central America, or has been found there 
and in South America in recent years. The Senator's bill in- 
cludes more than the tropical countries, however. It embraces 
the Southern Hemisphere. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Let me state to the Senator that the 
Department of Agriculture within the last five years has had 
that question investigated, and I have here a copy of their 
report, stating that the foot-and-mouth disease was unheard of 
in the Tropics. I talked with one of the commission—Dr. 
Dowling, I think it was—that was sent to Central America to 
conduct this investigation, and he stated that he had not been 
able to find any evidence that that disease was known to any- 
body in that section of country. 

Mr, SHEPPARD. The National Live Stock Association of the 
United States makes the fear of foot-and-mouth disease in part 
the basis of its protest aguinst enlarging the privilege already 
possessed by a certain section of our country below the quaran- 
tine line. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. 
one question? 


May I ask my friend from Texas merely 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. Certainly. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The Senator from Texas seems to desire 
to save the balance of the Republic from the perils that are now 
suffered by Texas, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That are enjoyed by Texas. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The perils that are enjoyed by Texas, by 
having 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Not at all. As has been explained, the 
operation of this law in relation to Texas applies for the most 
part practically to that section of Mexico immediately adjoining 
Texas, where the ranchmen of Texas own large tracts across 
the river. This merely gives them the privilege of driving 
herds across the river and bringing them back. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, The practical effeet has been to permit 
cattle to be shipped from South and Central American eoun- 
tries through the ports of Texas. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, I think that phase of the matter has been 
largely exaggerated. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. If the Senator from Texas thinks that is 
n mistake, we will grant, for the sake of this discussion, that 
it is a mistake. Now, all that the Senators from Alabama, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Florida, and South Carolina desire is 
to be put on a dead level with Texas with reference to this 
privilege. We do not ask you to protect us at all or to protect 
our constituents, but just to let us enjoy the “peril” that you 
are enjoying; that is, that our constituents shall have the same 
opportunities which your constituents have, and you will permit 
us to acknowledge ourselves under a very great debt of grati- 
tude to you. It may be that we are going to suffer from the 
foot-and-mouth disease; but let us have the pleasure of suffering 
it with Texas. All we want is to be treated as Texas is treated. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Then, why do you not leave the law as 
applying to Mexico only? 

Mr. VARDAMAN,. Well, that is not the law. As the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop] has stated, the construction 
of the Inw and the effect of the law is to permit cattle to come 
from Central or South America into the United States through 
the ports of Texas. All we want is just to extend the law 
which Texas now enjoys to these other Southern States. If 
it is a bad law, let us suffer it; if it is a good law, we are en- 
titled to it. But be it good or bad, immediate or remote, is of 
ho moment just now, The chief desire of our hearts is to be 
put on a dead level with Texas. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, this discussion is 
growing quite interesting to me. Ever since the unpleasantness 
with Mexico started I have had a very great deal of difficulty 
arising out of the fact, first, that they do not permit an Amer- 
ican cattle owner owning lands on both sides of the border to 
drive his cattle across the Mexican border into Arizona. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The Senator from Arizona is correct. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. In fact, I have to-day pending be- 
fore the Agricultural Department a question as to some cattle 
owned by one Mr, Slocum, which were run across late at night 
by Mexicans, who attempted to seize them. Mr. Slocum, by the 
way, was originally a Texan. He got his cattle to the line and 
notified the Mexican authorities; “Here are my cattle; the 
Mexicans have 600 men here and a thousand yonder, and they 
are depredating on my herd. I have already lost 100. 
have any relief.” He drove those cattle across; he herded 
them against the international line on the American side, so as 
to keep them from the Mexican soldiers. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, On what ground were those cattle kept on 
the other side? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. They were kept on the other side 
on ground rented by the American, and they were taken from 
thut side. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. F asked for what reason were they kept 
on the other side? Why were the cattle prohibited from being 
brought over? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. For the reason that every man in 
Texas keeps cattle on the other side—so as to get better grass 
than he has on his American plantation. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Why was it that you could not get them 
into the United States? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. For two reasons: There is, first, the 
grent export duty on the part of Mexico charging us now $10 
in gold a head for the export and driving of American cat- 
tle 

Mr. SHEPPARD: That is not the questidn involved here. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Let us see whether or not it is. I 
do not usually talk away from the question that I apprehend 
is before us. If any man im Texas has permission to drive 
om of Mexico one head of cattle into any part of the United 
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I can not 


Mr. SHEPPARD. It is subject to Mexican export duty, as 
much so as if it were coming into Arizona. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I am not talking about the duty. 
The Senator from Texas asked me what hindered this man 
from driving the catile across. One thing was the Mexican 
duty, which amounts to confiscation. Another requirement, 
before he could come across with his cattle, was that they 
must be examined for ticks. If one head of these 600 cattle 
had been found to be infested with ticks he would be com- 
pelled to have them all dipped on the other side of the line, 
and they would be held for 30 days for a second dipping also, 
I think. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You are above the quarantine line, are 
you not? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. If one of the cattle which were to be 
imported was found on an investigation to have ticks on it, 
that being true, the whole herd was very properly held until 
they were cleaned of ticks. A steer was killed; it was an estray 
in the herd. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That will apply to every section of the 
country, as it is cleaned up and taken out of the quarantined 
area 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Do you tell me that Texas has no 
privilege of bringing out of Mexico into Texas any cattle that 
Mississippi or any other State does not possess? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Not in that section outside the quarantine 
line. You can not bring them into El Paso. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. But suppose they are infected? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I say you can not bring them into that 
part of Texas outside the quarantine line. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. But not below the quarantine line. 
Does it apply to the people below? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No; the same rule does not apply below. 
But you are not in the same category with Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi. ‘They are within the quarantine line to a large ex- 
tent. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. It is exactly the same, so far as 
entering into the United States is concerned. If both sides of 
the line are infected, you can bring your cattle in, while if only 
the lower side is infected you can not bring them in. They are 
holding the cattle of which I was speaking to this day. The 
question is before the department as to whether or not those 
eattle which were driven across under the conditions which I 
have related shall be confiscated. 

Mr, SHEPPARD. The adoption of this amendment would not 
change your situation. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. The adoption of the amendment 
would have this effect: It would give every cattleman of Arizona 
on the Mexican border and every cattleman of California on the 
Mexican border every single privilege as to importing cattle 
into our country which is enjoyed in Texas, no matter what part 
of the world they came from, and under all conditions. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, if the Senator 
from Arizona will allow me a moment, I wish to state that the 
department is now trying to eradicate the cattle tick from my 
State. They have gotten down to a certain line approaching 
the coast. As I understand, the mysterious fever that killed 
cattle started in Texas. When an infected cow or steer was 
taken from Texas and shipped into certain latitudes it im- 
mediately infected other cattle and killed them, and for a long 
time it was called “ Texas fever,” because it was first discovered 
in Texas cattle. . 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The tick fever came originally from Spain. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Anyhow, it is in this country. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The word “Texas” is a misnomer in con- 
nection with this fever. It ought not to be called “Texas 
fever,” and I want here to register my protest against this 
historical injustice. Neither ought the tick to be called the 
Texas tick. The tick and the fever came with the cattle that 
were brought to the New World by the Spanish conquerors. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Whether or not the name is 
a proper one, I do not know; but it is called Texas fever be- 
eause, as I understand, it was first discovered in Texas cattle. 

Now, the country along the Gulf coast inland for several 
miles, and from Florida up the Atlantic seaboard to some part 
of Virginia, is still the habitat of the ticks which produce Texas 
fever. South Carolina does not raise many cattle and does not 
export any or send them through interstate commerce. The 
same thing is largely true of Alabama; but on the plains of 
Texas, which are practically in the same latitude as South 
Carolina and Alabama, cattle are raised, and upon shipping 
them to other localities it was discovered that this fever would 
break out, and, upon investigation, it was found that a tick 
produced it. 
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Portions of Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, South Carolina, 
and Georgia, the coastal plain, lie still in the tick zone, so 
that the cattle imported into South Carolina from Central 
America or South America or Mexico, coming from tick-infested 
territory, would be landed in tick-infested territory. At present, 
before cattle can be shipped from Charleston, S. C., to Sumter, 
S. C., they have to be inspected and cleaned of the tick, because 
Sumter lies above the tick zone and Charleston lies below it. 
All that these gentlemen are asking is, as Louisiana, South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama have exactly the same tick 
zone as Texas has, that their States be given the same privi- 
lege of importing cattle into their borders as Texas enjoys. 
That is all. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to put in the Recorp a short extract in regard to the state- 
ment that the foot-and-mouth disease exists in Central America. 
Here [exhibiting] is a report made after investigation by the 
Department of Agriculture extending very thoroughly over 
the entire Republic of Honduras, all of the herds being in- 
vestigated. It contains this paragraph with regard to the foot- 
and-mouth disease: 

Contagious foot-and-mouth disease appears to be unknown in Hon- 
duras and, to the best of my knowledge and belief, has never existed, 
nor does it now exist in that country. 

Another paragraph of that report says that in Guatemala, 
Costa Rica, and the other Central American Republies the hergs 
are in the same condition as are the herds in Honduras, and 
that the foot-and-mouth disease is unknown in those countries. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Does the Senator say that it does not exist 
in South America? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I am not talking about South America. 
There are few or no cattle, so far as I know, coming from 
South America into Texas; and if they came from a country in 
South America where the foot-and-mouth disease prevailed, 
under this regulation and under this provision the Secretary 
of Agriculture would be obligated to preyent their landing any- 
where in the United States. So that question does not play any 
part at all, as the Senator from Alabama has said. 

Mr. CATRON. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
against this amendment that it is general legislation, and there- 
fore obnoxious to the rule. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I understand from the 
Senator from Louisiana that this amendment has been reported 
favorably by a committee. Is that not so? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes, sir; that is, a bill in the same words 
us the amendment has been reported favorably by a committee 
and is on the calendar. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand that under the rules of the 
Senate that makes it in order on a bill of this kind. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This seems to be an amendment of 
a statute. The amendment reads: 

That the act of August 30, 1890, entitled “An act providing for an 
inspection of meats for exportation, prohibiting the importation of 
adulterated articles of food or drink, and authorizing the ident to 
make proclamation in certain cases, and for other pu * (26 Stat. L., 
414), is hereby amended so as to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture, 
within his discretion— 

And so forth. It seems to be an amendment of a statute. If so, 
it is general legislation. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As I understand, Mr. President, under 
the rules of the Senate, if a bill in identical terms with a pro- 
posed amendment has been reported by a committee, the amend- 
ment is in order. Of course, I will not contest the question at 
null that the amendment proposes legislation; there can not be 
nny question about that; but it has been favorably reported to 
the Senate, and the same proposition is now on the calendar as a 
separate bill, 

"The VICE PRESIDENT. That does not authorize attaching 
it to an appropriation bill in the Senate, and the Chair must 
sustain the point of order. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, may I ask the Chair to 
ndopt the course pursued a while ago by another presiding 
officer, who held, the question being of great importance, that 
the discretion rested with the Chair of submitting the matter 
to the Senate, so that the Senate might be permitted to vote on 
the question as to whether or not it desired to include the amend- 
ment in the bill? 

` The VICE PRESIDENT. That may be brought about by an 
appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I should dislike very much 
to do that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There has never been any feeling 
upon the part of the present occupant of the chair about an 
uppeal from his decisions. The Chair has tried the other pro- 
cedure a good many times, and he does not think it conducive 


to the dispatch of business. There is not any doubt about this 
being general legislation; but if the Senate wants to say that 
it is not, an appeal from the decision of the Chair will settle 
that question. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I should like to say just a word 
on that point. If the Senator from Louisiana appeals from the 
decision of the Chair, I shall be constrained to vote to sustain 
the Chair, because there can not be possibly any doubt about 
that. On the other hand, if the Chair should submit the question 
to the Senate to decide it in the first instance, I think then I 
would feel at liberty to vote otherwise. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the 
Senator from Oklahoma, on an appeal from the decision of the 
Chair, would yote to sustain the Chair that it was general legis- 
lation; but if it was submitted originally to the Senator from 
Oklahoma, he would yote that it was not general legislation. 

Mr. GORE. I will say, Mr. President, in the discussion this 
afternoon it was suggested that in that instance, while the 
formal question is as to the point of order, as a rule Senators 
exercise some discretion in respect to the question submitted 
and yote in accordance with their views on that question. That 
is the distinction I would make, : 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am heartily in favor of the 
proposition advanced by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brovssarb]. I should like to vote for it, but it seems that the 
point of order which has been made is fatal. The fact that it 
is referred to the Senate does not change the situation. I 
hope that the Senate is not going to adopt the suggestion that 
was made this morning that when the Vice President rules he 
must rule whether a proposition is violative of a rule, but when 
he sees fit to refer it to the Senate as a matter too grave for 
his own decision, the Senate will then proceed to disregard the 
rule, because that would break down all our rules, and we 
might as well wipe them out. 

It may be very desirable once in a while to get out from 
under a rule, but, Mr. President, if we proceed along the line 
of tearing our own rules to pieces we will soon have no rules, 
and I think this body ought not to get into that situation. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I regret very much that 
the point of order has been made against this amendment, be- 
cause it is a matter of yery vital importance to a large portion 
of the people of this county. It is of vital importance to the 
people of the United States who need bread and meat. Meat, 
constituting a large part of the food of the people of the United 
States, is becoming dearer in price, and yet we find that the 
cattle associations of the United States, backed by the monopo- 
lies of this country, are here exercising the power they possess 
to keep out clean cattle—and they are clean cattle after proper 
inspection by this Government. The Government of the United 
States, represented by the Agricultural Department, is asking 
for this legislation. To refuse to enact it is to aid in main- 
taining a monopoly for one section of this country and for one 
interest against the other parts of this country and the people 
of the United States, Therefore, Mr. President, I give notice 
that if this bill is pending until to-morrow I shall move to sus- 
pend the rules. I believe that requires one day's notice 

The VICE PRESIDENT. One day’s notice in writing. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then, Mr. President, I hereby give no- 
tice in writing that at the expiration of one day hereafter, or 
so soon thereafter as I can obtain the attention of the Senate, 
I will move to suspend clause 3 of Rule XVI for the purpose 
of submitting to House bill 12717, making appropriations, and 
so forth, the following amendment to said bill, on page 78, after 
line 17: 

That the act of August 30, 1890, entitled “An act providing for an 
inspection of meats for exportation, prohibiting the importation of 
adulterated articles of food or drink, and authorizing the President to 
make proclamation in certain cases, and for other purposes” (26 Stat. 
L., p. 414), is ee | amended so as to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, within his discretion and under such joint regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to permit the admission of tick-infested cattle from Mexico, 
South and Central America, the islands of the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
Caribbean Sea into those parts of the United States below the southern 
cattle antine line at such ports of entry as may be designated b 
said joint regulations and also subject to the provisions of sections 7. 
8, 9, and 10 of said act of August 30, 1890. 

That all such cattle, when entered, shall be subject to the regulations 
foxerning the handling and transportation of cattle from the districts 

fected with the southern, Texas, or splenetic fever. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I wish to give notice that I 
will reserve the rikht to make a point of order against all that 
part of this bill which appears on page 9, lines 2 to 14, inclu- 
sive, on the ground that it is not included in any estimate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is a committee amendment 
which has not yet been disposed of. The Secretary will state 
the amendment. i 
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The SECRETARY. On page 21, line 9, after the word “ thereof,” 
it is proposed to strike out “$88,770” and insert “ $109,920,” 
so as to read: 


For investigating the handling, grading, and transportation of grain, 
ESIA 9 sorghums, ai the Being of definite grades thereof, 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, that item went over at my 
request. I will say to the chairman of the committee that I 
have no objection to adopting it now. 

Mr. GORE. I will be glad to have the amendment agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment which I desire to move and which has been called to my 
attention by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 125, after line 26, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 


That section 2 of the Agricultural appropriation act of March 3, 
1885 (23 Stat. L., p. 353), be, and the same hereby is, amended so as 
to read as follows, effective on and after June 18, 1916: 

“Sec, 2. That hereafter, in addition to the proper vouchers and 
accounts for the sums appropriated for the Department of Agriculture 
to be furnished to the accounting officers of the Treasury, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall, at the commencement of each regular session, 
present to Congress a detailed statement of the expenditure of all 
appropriations for said department for the last preceding fiscal year.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GORE. I send to the desk another amendment and ask 
for its adoption. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 78, after line 17, it is proposed to 
insert: 

That section 8 of the act approved August 20, 1912 (37 Stat. L.. 
p. 315), entitled “An act to regulate the importation of nursery stock 
and other plants and plant products; to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to establish and maintain quarantine districts for plant 
diseases and insect pests; to permit and regulate the movement of 
fruits, plants, and vegetables therefrom, and for other purposes,” be, 
and the same hereby is, amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 8. That hereafter the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
and directed to quarantine any State, Territory, or District of the 
United States, or any portion thereof, when he shall determine the 
fact that a dangerous plant disease or insect infestation, new to or 
not theretofore widely prevalent or distributed within and throughout 
the United States, exists in such State or Territory or District; and 
the Secretary of Agriculture is directed to give notice of the estab- 
lishment of such quarantine to common carriers doing business in or 
through such quarantined area, and shall publish in such newspapers 
in the quarantined area as he shall select notice of the establishment 
of quarantine. That no ery shall ship of offer for shipment to any 
common carrier, nor shall any common carrier receive for transporta- 
tion or transport, nor shall any person carry or transport from any 

uarantined State or Territory or District of the United States, or 
from any quarantined portion thereof, into or through any other 
State or Territory or District, any class of nursery stock or any other 
class of plants, fruits, vegetables, roots, bulbs, seeds, or other plant 
products, or any class of stone or quarry products, or any other article 
of any character whatsoever capable of carrying any dangerous plant 
disease or insect infestation specified in the notice of quarantine except 
as hereinafter provided. That it shall be unlawful to move, or allow 
to be moved, any class of nursery stock or any other class of plants, 
fruits, vegetables, roots, bulbs, seeds, or other plant products, or any 
class of stone or gany products, or any other article of any character 
whatsoever capable of carrying any dangerous plant disease or insect 
infestation specified in the notice of quarantine hereinbefore provided 
and regardless of the use for which the same is intended from any 
quarantined State or Territory or District of the United States or 
quarantined portion thereof into or through any other State or Terri- 
tory or District in manner or method or under conditions other than 
those prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. That it shall be 
the duty of the cretary of Agriculture, when the public interests 
will permit, to make and promulgate rules and regulations which 
shall permit and govern the inspection, disinfection, certification, and 
method and manner of delivery and shipment of the class of nursery 
stock, bulbs, seeds, or other plant Idee ya or any class of stone or 
quarr. products, or any other article of any character whatsoever 
capable of carrying any dangerous plant disease or insect infestation 
specified in the notice of quarantine hereinbefore provided and regard- 
less of the use for which the same is intended from a quarantined 
State or Territory or District of the United States or quarantined por- 
tion thereof into or through any other State or Territory or District: 
and the Secretary of Agriculture shall giye notice of such rules an 
regulations as hereinbefore provided in this section for the notice of 
the establishment of quarantine: Provided, That before the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall promulgate his determination that it is necessary 
to quarantine any State, Territory, or District of the United States, or 
portion thereof, under the authority given in this section he shall, 
after due notice to interested parties, give a public hearing under 
such rules and regulations as he shall prescribe, at which hearing 
any interested party may appear and be heard, either in person or by 
attorney.” l 


Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I offer as an amendment to that 
amendment the matter covered by the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussard]. It relates to 
the same general subject and is a very wholesome addition to it. 
It broadens its scope and improves its value as a measure of 
legislation, 8 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Arkansas to the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire the attention of the chair- 
man of the committee. Referring to section 7, I ask to have 
read at the desk the language as it is now recorded, beginning 
at line 13, on page 106, of the amendment proposed by the 
chairman of the committee [Mr. Gore]. I am asking for the 
official record. My reason is that I think there has been a mis- 
print, I called attention to it once, and I think it has been 
repeated. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Provided, That in any State which has or which may hereafter have 
a State grain-inspection jad pig nome gl established by the laws of such 
State, the Secretary of Agriculture shall issue licenses to the persons 
duly authorized and employed to inspect and grade grain under the laws 
of such State. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, that is correct in that form. There 
was a misprint in the copy I had. I understand that has been 
adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That has been adopted. 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

Mr. CATRON. Mr. President, I did not understand or hear 
the language of the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Arkansas a few minutes ago and which was adopted. It is the 
amendment embodying the matter that was ruled out on a 
point of order. I wish to give notice that when it comes up in 
the Senate I shall make the same objection to that amendment 
as he has offered it, and to the entire amendment which has 
been adopted, as well. I give notice of that now. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, may I call the attention of the 
Senator from Missouri to what I think is an important matter? 
Although this language may be adopted, it will not take care of 
what we call an appeal to be taken either by the seller or by 
the buyer. I have prepared an amendment which I will offer 
at this time. I send it to the desk, and ask that it may be read. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I was unable to hear the Senator. 
I will ask him if he is now offering an amendment to the amend- 
ment just read? 

Mr. GRONNA. I am offering this as a separate section, which 
would in a way take care of what has been omitted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from North Dakota will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add to the bill a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 


That there is hereby established in the Department of Agriculture a 
board of grain appeals. Such board shall consist of five members to 
be appointed by the Secretary of Agricuiture. The salaries of the mem- 
bers of this board shall be $3,000 per annum. The board of grain ap- 
peals shall, under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may prescribe, pass on all appeals which may be taken from the 
inspection and grading of grain by inspectors licensed under this act; 
but in States where there have been established Tange of grain in- 
spection with State boards of appeals, appeals shall be considered only 
from the findings of such State boards of appeals. The board of ap- 
peals shall also, under the direction of the Secretary of Agriculture, pass 
on the qualifications of applicants for license under this act. 

Mr. GRONNA obtained the floor. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I hope the chairman of the com- 
mittee will see his way clear to accept that amendment, 

Mr. GORE. I will say that my attention had not been pre- 
viously called to the amendment; but, as I understand it, I 
shall interpose no objection at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 107, at the end of line 5, it is pro- 
posed to insert: 


Provided, That no inspector or deputy inspector licensed by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to inspect or supervise the grading of grain shall, 
during his term of service, be interested, directly or indirectly, in the 
handling, storing, shipping, purchasing, or selling of grain, nor shall 
he be in the employment of any person or corporation financially inter- 
ested in the handling, storing, shipping, purchasing, or selling of grain, 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, in a State where there is no 
inspection either by law or by rules adopted by the grain ex- 
change, it would be impossible to have grain inspection, for 
there would be no one to accept a license issued by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture save and except those who were interested 
in buying the grain. Of course, that would mean that the ele- 
vator men, the men who are buying and selling grain, would 
be the inspectors; or perhaps the millers might apply for a 
license. Everybody who has studied the provisions of this bill 
knows that there is no provision made for compensation to these 
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inspectors except in States where they have a grain inspection 
either by law er by the exchange, or by the board of trade, or 
by the chamber of commerce. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that it would be just as unfair 
to the producers of grain to say that those who are directly in- 
terested in the buying and selling of grain should be the in- 
spectors as it would be to say that the bankers of this country 
should be the inspectors of their own banks, or that the packers 
should be the inspectors of ment, or that the producers should 
be the inspectors of the grain. 

I hope the chairman of the committee will accept this amend- 
ment, 

Mr. GORE, Mr. President, I have no objection to the amend- 
ment. I approve of it, as I understood it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I also offer the amendment 
which I now send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add to section 4, on page 104, 
the following: 


1 further, That in any State where there has not been 
estab. 


n 
to a State having 

country through a 
nspected at the most 


Mr. BRADY. Mr. President, on what page and line is that 
to be inserted? 

The Secrerary. On page 104, at the end of line 3. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, if I may have the attention of 
the chairman of the committee for a moment, in the State which 
I in part represent, and in States like South Dakota and many 
ethers where there is no grain inspection either by law or under 
the rules of a chamber of commerce or a board of trade, it would 
be absolutely impossible, under this bill as it stands, for the 
dealers or for anybody living in those States to transact their 
business in the ordinary way. Section 4 prohibits the ship- 
ment of grain—it prohibits it from entering into interstate com- 
merce unless it shall have been first inspected by a licensed 
inspector. Now, Mr. President, in a State like mine, where 
there are no inspectors, it could only be shipped out by type or 
sample. Everybody who knows anything about the grain trade 
knows that every bushel of grain has been bought under a sys- 
tem of grading. Every elevator man has bought on grades. 
It makes no difference, Mr. President, whether it is being 
shipped out on a grade or not. The grade has been established 
by the buyer, and section T of the bill provides a penalty of 
a theusand-dollar fine or a year’s imprisonment for the viola- 
tion of section 4. ‘That means that every dealer who ships grain 
which enters into interstate commerce is subject to this penalty. 

Mr. President, it may be that the people of our western 
country should be punished for doing business in their own 
legitimate way. I am receiving every day telegrams and let- 
ters from seme of these people who, perhaps, mean well. 
They say: “Stand by the grain-grades act.” I am afraid 
these people have not studied the provisions of this bill. I am 
afraid they do not know that if this bill were to be passed 
in its present form every elevator agent in my State, where 
there is no grain inspection, and every elevator man and every 
other shipper in my State, where there is no inspection, would 

be subject to tihs penalty of a thousand dollars fine or a year's 
imprisonment in the penitentiary, or both. 

Now, I for one am net willing to send all the people of my 
State who are dealing in grain to the penitentiary, either at 
Leavenworth or any other Federal prison. We need them. We 
need all the men we have in our country. We are not so tired 
of our people that in order to supply these penitentiaries, which 
perhaps now are partly vacant, we ought to penalize them in 


this way. 
Mr. REED. Mr. President, I will suggest to the Senator that, 
in view of the spirit that is ‘now so broadly scattered in our 


country that men who deliberately organize trusts, pools, and 
combinations in restraint of trade ought to be dealt with gently, 
and ought to be guided out of the mazes of their own illegal 
conduct, and, above all things, that the criminal penalties 
eught to be stricken out of the antitrust acts, it might be that 
an equal degree of clemency could be extended te a farmer who 
happened to ship some grain and sell it as No. 2 wheat, selling 
it by grade, and failed to have it inspected. But I am infermed 
that the chairman. of the committee is prepared to accept this 
amendment, although I have no desire to speak for him. 


Mr. GRONNA. I am very glad to know that. I did not 
think the chairman of the committee was willing to see this 
injustice done to our people; and I am very glad to know that 
he is willing to accept the amendment. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I desire to say, first, that I 
think both the Senator from North Dakota and the Senator 
from Missouri are under a misapprehension as to what section 4 
of the grain-grades act undertakes to accomplish. The second 
and third provisos undertake to do exactly what the Senator 
proposes in the pending amendment, as I understand it. Tue 
second proviso permits a farmer in North Dakota to ship a 
carload of wheat ar a trainload of wheat to Minneapolis with- 
out grading, and if he is satisfied with the grading at Minne- 
apolis that ends the transaction. If he is dissatisfied with the 
transaction, he has under this act the right to prosecute an 
appeal. The third proviso permits a farmer in North Dakota 
from en by-station to ship without interference a curlond of 
wheat to a by-station in Minneapolis where there are no in- 
spectors. 

I think both these Senators have in their minds a provision 
in the bill that was considered less than a year ago, which 
required that grain being shipped in interstate commerce must 
conform to the standards fixed by the bill and penalizing the 
shipment of grain that did not conform to those standards. 
That provision is not contained in the pending bill. I am in 
perfect syupathy with the purpose of the Senator from North 
Dakota and the Senator from Missouri that farmers should be 
permitted to ship their grain from Arkansas or Oklahoma to 
Kansas City and St. Louis without subjecting themselves to 
any penal enactment; and that is the purpose which the amend- 
ment just tendered by the Senator from North Dakota seeks to 
accomplish, 

I say that I am in sympathy with that purpose. I have not 
had an opportunity to analyze the language as carefully as the 
impertance of this prevision deserves, but for the present I am 
not disposed to interpose an objection. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield to my colleague. . 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the Senator from Oklahoma is in 
error if he assumes that any provision in section 4 allows a man 
to ship from North Dakota or any other State a shipment of 
grain without inspection unless he sells it without inspection. 
In other words, he can not, under the provisions of section 4, 
ship a carload of grain from North Dakota to Minneapolis un- 
less it is graded or unless it is to be sold by sample. I want 
to call the Senator's attention to it, so that he will see that he 
is in error in that respect. 

Section 4 provides: 

That whenever standards shall have been fixed and established under 
this act for any grain no person thereafter shall ship or deliver for 
shipment from any State, Territory, or District to or through any other 
State, Territory, or District, or to any foreign country, any such grain 
which is sold or offered for sale by grade unless the grain shall have 
been inspected and graded by an inspector Hcensed under this att and 
the grade by which it is sold or offered for sale be one of the grades 
fixed therefor in the official grain standards of the United States. 

Now, stopping right there, the Senator will see that there is 
an absolute prohibition against the selling of any grain so 
shipped by grade unless it has been graded first in the State in 
which it originated, 

The next provision is this: 


That any such grain not sold or offered for sale by grade— 


Not any grain, but “any such grain not sold or offered for sale 
by grade 


may be sold. offered for sale, or delivered for shipment in inter- 


state and 1 commerce by sample or by type, or under any name, 
description, er designation which is net false or mis which 
name, description, or designation does net include in whele or in part 


the terms of any official grain standard of the United States. 


So the Senator will see that under that provision it will be 
unlawful to sell that grain by grade at the point to which it has 
been shipped. So he will see that it is impossible to ship a car- 
load of grain from one State to another which has not been 
already graded before it leaves the State of its origin, unless it 
is sold by sample, or by some method other than that of grading. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, it was the next proviso that I had 
in my mind, following the one just read by the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We will take that proviso, then. The next 
proviso is as follows: 


Secretary of Agriculture prescribe, inspected a 

to which shipped. or at the place through which shipped for ins 
and sub ae — to 

provided in 


the ht of appeal from such inspec „ as 
section 6 of this Pie's 
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That deals only with grain that has been once graded. 

That any such grain sold or offered for sale by one of the grades 
fixed therefor. 

You see, that is dependent entirely upon its haying been pre- 
viously graded. I do not think myself that even the amendment 
offered by my colleague would make this a satisfactory provi- 
sion, but at least it would eliminate the difficulty about which 
he has spoken. 

Mr. GORE. There ought to be no doubt left upon that point, 
Mr. President, and I suggest to the Senator that the insertion of 
the words “ shipped or offered for shipment” in the second pro- 
viso would contribute to that end. I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to consider it. I do not object to the amendment, how- 
ever. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I offer as a new section of the 
bill the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 108, at the end of part B, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 

Nothing in this act shall prevent any person from selling or buying 
grain by sample, regardless of its grades. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, may I have the attention of 
the chairman of the committee just a moment? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I should like to have the amend- 
ment read again. 

The Seerctary again stated the amendment. 

Mr. GORE. I think that is embodied in the act, anyway, and 
I therefore shall not object—certainly not at present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GRONNA. Now I offer another amendment, which I 
ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 108, at the end of part B, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 

Sec. 13. That the provisions of this act shall not Keegy upon or 
supersede the provisions of the laws of States in which State grain 
inspecticn Fas n or may hereafter be established by law or in which 
public warehouses are regulated by law: Frovided, howerer, That the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to coo; rate with the offictals 
charged with the enforcement of grain inspection and warehouse regu- 
lation in sich States, and tireugh that cooperation to secure the en- 
forcement of the provisions of this act as far as practicable and in 
such manner as not to conflict with the laws of such States. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, if I may have the attention of 
the Senate for just a moment, it is true that the bill has been 
greatly improved by the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. REED]. I think, however, that it would be better 
to adopt this amendment and leave it to the States to conduct 
the inspection. 

I do not know of anyone from the grain States who is opposed 
to a standardization act. There is no opposition, so far as I 
know, to allowing the Federal Government to standardize grades 
and fix the standards for the entire country. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, when we are supposed to turn over to a department of the 
Government the regulation of the shipment or the sale of any- 
thing that enters into interstate commerce, I think it is a dan- 
gerous thing to do. I was impressed with the speech made this 
morning by the Senator from California [Mr. Works], when he 
said that we are drifting into a sort of a centralization; that the 
Federal Government is being asked to do all of these things that 
the States should do. 

Mr. President, is there anyone upon this floor who will deny 
that the people of a sovereign State should have the right to 
transact their legitimate business in their own way? This bill 
seeks to take from them that right. I believe a better amend- 
ment still than the one I have offered would be to strike out 
everything after section 3—to strike out the entire act—and 
simply provide for a standardization act, and let the Federal 
Government standardize grades of all sorts of grain, and then 
let the States themselves transact their business in their own 
legitimate way. 

But, Mr. President, I have received telegrams and letters from 
organizations asking me to support the so-called grain-grades 
act. Who is back of all this agitation, I ask you? For the last 
nine years the Department of Agriculture has undertaken to 
standardize grades; and I state as a matter of fact that during 
all that time, with an expenditure of over $700,000, the Federal 
Government has only been able to standardize corn so far as it 
relates to the moisture content. That is all that the Government 
of the United States has done with an expenditure of nearly 
$800,000. 


But, sir, I am willing to let the Government expend this 
money; I am willing to let the Government of the United States 
say what the official grades or standard shall be in order to have 
a uniform grade. 

It has been stated by experts in this country that in three 
months they could standardize all kinds of grain for the western 
country, and if you will give them seven months, they will 
extend this official grade for the entire country. 

I do not believe that the Department of Agriculture should 
come here and tell the people of the United States how to trans- 
act their business. I do not believe that it is the function of the 
Government to say how this business shall be done. It is for the 
States and not for the Federal Government to regulate. 

Mr. President, I do not care further to occupy the floor. The 
chairman of the committee has been kind enough to accept three 
of my amendments, and I trust that he has not accepted them 
only to get rid of them on the floor to avoid discussion. I know 
he will consider them in the committee of conference, and I am 
quite sure he will give it the attention which he usually gives 
to matters of this kind; also that he will see to it that the provi- 
sions remain in the bill. 

I want to say, Mr. President, that it will be absolutely impos- 
sible for us in the West to conduct our own business if this bill 
is not amended. When the question of standardizing of cotton 
was before the Senate a few days ago, as the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Samir] well said, there are certain provisions to 
which the Department of Agriculture could not agree, but the 
trade believe—the producers believe—that it would be better to 
adopt certain things in this bill. 

Now, we in the North did not object to that. Those of us 
who are interested in grain, in the business of producing and 
handling and selling grain, did not object to what the people of 
the South wanted, and I know that you will extend to us the 
Same courtesy and that you will accord to us the same treatment 
with reference to grain that we in the North accorded to you 
in the South in reference to cotton. 

Mr. President, that is all I care to say. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I desire the attention of 
the Senator from Oklahoma, in charge of the bill. I believe 
the Senator desires to enter upon the statute books an act that 
can be put in force and that will be workable. I greatly fear 
that those having charge of this measure have not given it the 
consideration it ought to have in respect to the method of 
handling grain in the great Northwest. 

The Senator from Oklahoma understands that at every sta- 
tion in Minnesota and the Dakotas and eastern Montana there 
are a number of elevators, all the way from 2 to 10 at a sta- 
tion. The farmer hauls his grain to an elevator, his grain is 
graded at the elevator, and a price paid in accordance with the 
grade which is accorded to that particular grain. The wheat 
buyer or agent, whether it is a line company or an independent 
elevator company, knowing the grades that he would probably 
reccive at the terminal, seeks to so grade it that it can be kept 
good at all times. He has to guess, of course, to some extent 
what kind of a grade he will receive at the terminal. Then 
he ships that grain. He may mix it with a certain grade of 
several bins going into one car. It necessarily must be shipped 
without reference to any grade whatever. So you will see that 
while he must buy it in at a grade he can not ship it out at a 
particular grade, because he must send it to the terminal, and 
the terminal, which is governed entirely by other laws and the 
laws of another State, will do its own grading and inspection, 
and though he were empowered to grade it, his grade would 
amount to nothing under the law as it now stands. 

I understand that the Senator seeks to make a change, in 
that the grade which is fixed by the elevator must be the grade 
which will be accepted at the terminal to which the grade is 
shipped. Am I right in that respect? 

Mr. GORE. No, sir; I think not. If it should be regarded 
under the terms of section 4 at the terminal and if there was 
any dissatisfaction with such regrading on the part of the 
State grader, then an appeal could be prosecuted under this act 
to a supervisor. 

I wish to say to the Senator that we have entirely the same 
purpose in view, and whenever doubts are entértained by the 
junior and senior Senators from North Dakota as to the mean- 
ing of the language of this bill it ought to be placed beyond 
doubt. I am anxious to cooperate with them to that end. I 
want to make it so clear that the farmers can ship from North 
Dakota, where there is no licensed inspector, to Minneapolis, 
without laying themselves liable to a penal statute; that there 
can be no question about it whatever. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am not speaking now of the farmers. 

Mr. GORE. I understand. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. 
themselves. 

Mr. GORE, I will say that—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me make it clear. The elevator pur- 
chases by grades and it compels the grade to be accepted at the 
terminal of another State. 

Mr. GORE. No, sir; it can not. 

Mr. McCUMBER. All right. Now, what provision allows 
‘that to be reinspected or compels a reinspection? 

Mr. GORE. If the inspection at the terminal was satisfac- 
tory and was unchallenged, the grade would stand, but if there 
should be any dispute about it there could be an appeal under 
the statute. In fact, that is what this is intended for. I think 
the last Clause of the second proviso of section 4 makes that 
clear. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The last one? 

Mr. GOR. Yes; the last clause of the second proviso to sec- 
tion 4 undertakes to cover the point which the Senator has in 
mind. 

Mr. McCUMBHR. That reads as follows: 

Provided further, That any such grain sold or offered for sale by one 
of the grades fixed therefor in the official grain standards may be 
shipped to or through any place at which an i or licensed under 


this act is loca subject, under such rules an lations as the 
Secreta: of 5 shall pr to be inspected at the place to 


thro’ Which for 1 tio! 
. * 8 of appeal from pre — — 
provided In section 6 of this act. 
But that is not quite the point I am making. My point is 
that the party purchasing at the elevator, having purchased by 
a standard and having been granted a certificate of the character 
of the grain which he receives, must ship that grain out under 
a certificate of inspection. In other words, he has no power to 
send it without inspection to the terminal where he is to sell it. 
I think if the Senator will read it over carefully he will find 
‘that that is the only construction. 
Mr. GORE. I think that would be true where there was a 
licensed inspector stationed. 
Mr. McOUMBER. Now, let me ask the Senator a question 
right there; and I hope I will be excused if I ask too many 
questions here, becuuse I have just returned from my State 
and I have not had time to study the bill nor to listen to any 
arguments which have been made heretofore on it. Does the 
Senator contemplate that every wheat buyer in every State 
and at every station is to be made a Federal inspector? 
Mr. GORE. No. sir; not at all. 
? Mr. McOUMBER. Very well, then, without the amendment 

which has been offered by my colleague to the bill it would have 
to be inspected by a Federal inspector; and I do not know any 
other way that you would have a Federal inspector unless you 
had as many independent men as there were elevators in the 
United States. 

Mr. GORE. I think the Senator is mistaken. It does not 
require that it shall be inspected by a Federal inspector. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; but inasmuch as it is to be bought by 
grade, and always is bought by grade, it is sold at least by the 
farmer selling it on a grade and the party purchases by a grade. 
Therefore he must ship it by grade, must he not? Am I correct? 

Mr. GORE. I will ask the Senator to state the question 
again. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Tf the elevator agent or owner purchases 
from the farmer by grade, is he not compelled to ship by grade? 

Mr. GORE. Not necessarily, not unless there is a licensed 

$ r. Of course he can do so voluntarily if he desires. 

Mr. McCUMBER. He can not sell by grade unless he ships 
by grade, because under the provisions of the bill, in a State 
where inspectors or graders have been provided for he will 
adopt the grade aud ship it by grade in order to sell it under 
the grading system. 

Mr. GORE. When it reached the terminal market it would be 
regraded. But in this case it would be the first official grading 
by a licensed inspector. 3 

Mr. SHAFROTH. He has the right unquestionably under the 
bill to provide the grade that he wants. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Provided he will sell it without grade. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But suppose he wishes to sell it by grade. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Then they have a right to have it in- 
spected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. All right. Now, who is going to inspect 
it? That is the point I am getting at. We have an elevator 
agent, we will say in my State, who buys 100,000 bushels of 
No. 2 Northern. He wishes to sell it in Minneapolis as No. 2 
Northern. If he wants to sell it by grade he can not send it 
to Minneapolis unless he has it graded before he sells it and 
has a certificate from some one under the provisions of section 4. 


I am speaking of the elevator companies 


Mr. GORE. I think the Senator is mistuken under the second 
proviso. 

Mr. GRONNA. Will my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say that the second amendment which 
I proposed and which the chairman accepted provides spe- 
cifically that in States where there is no inspection grain may 
have been bought under a grade and it may enter into inter- 
state commerce, but it also provides that it shall be inspected 
at the terminal. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is true where you have no grade; 
but suppose you are shipping from Minnesota to Chicago, and 
Minnesota has a system of grades and an elevator on the Mil- 
waukee road, for instance, that does not go through the terminal 
at Minneapolis at all, but in southern Minnesota, where they 
will have to ship all the grain to Chicago, how would that 
apply? Minnesota has a system of grades and you would have 
to grade it according to Minnesota, and you could not ship it 
to Chicago unless you provided that it was to be sold by the 
very grade that you purchased. In other words, you can not 
load out of a bin which you have bought in as No. 2 at Austin, 
Minn., and ship it down to Chicago and deliver it there to be 
graded at whatever Chicago desires to grade it at. 

Mr. GRONNA, That is absolutely true under the provision 
of the bill. 
5i a McCUMBER. That is true under the provisions of the 

Mr. GRONNA. If my colleague will allow me, when I asked 
the chairman of the committee whether or not the acceptance 
of these amendments meant simply to avoid discussion I was 
interrupted, and I did not get an answer from the chairman, 
which I know he would like to give. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I do not think the Senator really 
intends to propound that question. I stated that I was in sym- 
pathy with the purpose of several of the amendments, as I 
gathered such purposes, to which I offered no objection. With 
respect to one of them, I stated that I had not been able to give 
it the consideration which its importance deserved. 

It has been suggested to me that I accept the pending amend- 
ment. My answer was that I could not acquiesce merely for the 
purpose of remitting the amendment to conference, I think the 
course I have pursued will be sufficient answer to the Senator 
on that point. 

Now, with respect to the pending amendment, I hope that it 
will not be adopted by the Senate, because I think it virtually 
neutralizes the entire act. 

I wish to have read into the Recorp at this point a letter which 
I have received regarding this measure. 

The VICE PRESEDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested, 

The Secretary read as follows: 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS, 
York, Nobr., July 3, 1916. 
Hon. THOMAS P. GORR 


2 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0. 
Dran Senator: You will 
to the 
anxious that 


are 80 
g that 
of uniform 


We fa 
there are constitutional barriers in some of the States, we will be glad 
to accept Federal eight ae as provided for in the act mentioned as 

direction. 

th the lack of uniformity in grain under 

our present system and fully realize how a ‘orm en i aapear inae T 
the entire country. Furthermore, the Federal system will avoid much 
unnecessary duplication. Grain 8 and inspected under Federal 
authority at Omaha, for instance, will seldom to be again sampled 
and cted at Chicago or Minneapolis. ‘This result in a consid- 
erable financial saving. Under Federal control grain can be in ed 
at interior points before it gets to the great central markets. will 
tion at those markets, a condition which holding grain 

on has helped to make acute. It is a decided step toward 
mar 4 


1 
efficiency in gra! 
direct from e n owers themselves 
oir own organ „ There are about 2,400 farmers’ grain 
he Mississippi Valley that have a membership of about 
100 each, and those members will appreciate Federal control of grain 


ading. 
xè ery truly, yours, J. W. SHORTHILL, Secretary. 
Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish that the committee 
had followed what is indicated in that letter. Had they done so, 
there perhaps would have been very little difficulty. A little 
over a year ago I had before the Senate a bill for Federal 
standardization, grading, and inspection. That bill was voted 
down. Those who opposed it indicated a perfect willingness to 
adopt a measure which would provide for Federal standardiza- 
tion and Federal supervision of that standardization, leaving the 
actual inspection to the States themselves. This letter is along 
that line. I regret very much that the committee did not feet 


companies 
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justified in stopping exactly at that point, simply for Federal 
standardization and supervision. If we had that, then we could 
easily provide afterwards for the Federal inspection if it became 


necessary. 

The first was a step in the right direction, but with the many 
provisions that you have in this bill you are going to hamper 
trade very badly. If you could take the Lever amendment, I 
think it was, which was introduced last year, and just readopt 
that, I would be satisfied to let it rest right there until time 
would demonstrate wherein we could add to the efficiency of 
the law. 

I want to call attention right here to an absolutely unwork- 
able provision, and one that would cause a great deal of hard- 
ship. I wish to premise that with the simple declaration that 
there should be no provision whatever for any inspection outside 
of some great terminal where grain is finally to be disposed 
of. That is the only you need. Take a State like 
the State of North Dakota, and what is the use of having grain 
inspected there if it is to be reinspected at Minneapolis? If 
we are to have no inspectors under Federal standardization and 
under Federal supervision which would insure a proper inspec- 
tion of that grain, what benefit is there of an inspection in 
North Dakota or in Montana or in southern Minnesota, where 
the farmer or the elevator man desires to ship to Chicago? 
Therefore in the bill which I had previously prepared I pro- 
vided only for inspection at these great terminal places. 

Now, you are asking for an inspection and providing for an 
inspection practically at every elevator in the entire United 
States. That, of course, is absolutely impossible. You have not 
made any provision as to how those inspectors are to be em- 
ployed. The only way that I can possibly see is for the old-line 
elevator to send to the Secretary of Agriculture the names of 
all of its employees buying wheat at every station in the United 
States, and ask that they be made Federal inspectors. Then 
you have your inspector and your buyer in exactly the same 
person or his agent. We would prefer to have even the old 
Minnesota and Chicago provisions, to which we have been ob- 
jecting for years. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I should like to say to the Sena- 
tor that perhaps he was not in the Chamber when the amend- 
ment was offered by his colleague [Mr. Gronna] which pre- 
vents interested parties from being licensed as inspectors. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That amendment would take care of our 
State, because we have no inspection. That, however, is the 
only provision which is made. It will not take care of other 
States where they may have a system of inspection; it will not 
take care of the State of Minnesota, where, as in the western 
portions along the Milwaukee Railroad, they would probably 
ship to Chicago instead of to Minneapolis. 

Mr. GORE. I think the Senator is mistaken. I think the 
amendment prohibits any person who is interested in handling 
or in buying or in the transportation of grain from being 
licensed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then where are you going to get your in- 
spectors to inspect throughout the United States? 

Mr. GORE. I will say, I think those are the Senator's inspec- 
tors, not mine. I do not think those inspectors will exist on 
every street corner, as the Senator seems to imagine. 

Mr. McCUMBHER. If the Senator please, I take a load of 
wheat from my farm in North Dakota to the nearest elevator. 
The elevator will buy that upon a grade. Now, the elevator 
man has got to inspect it. Has he any right to inspect it and 
to pufchase it under the United States grade and issue a certifi- 
eate unless he has a license? 

Mr. GORE. Certainly not, Mr. President; but there is noth- 
ing requiring that to be done where the inspectors are not 
licensed. If there is no licensed inspector in any town which 
the Senator has in his mind, that prerequisite is dispensed with. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then, the Senator will see that it will 
force every wagonload of grain in the State of North Dakota 
and in other States to be sold without inspection, without any 
grading whatever. The farmer wants his grade; he wants to 
know whether it is No. 1 or No, 2, and he is not going to be 
satisfied if the elevator man says, “I will give you 85 cents a 
bushel for this.” 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I have to revert again to the 
same proviso of section 4, which provides that such grain can 
be sold at points where there are no and shipped to 


inspectors 
points where there are inspectors and then inspected upon ar- 
rival at such points. 
Mr. McCUMBER. But suppose I desire the grain inspected 
where I am selling it in the country? 
Mr. GORE. Very well. 
there were no inspectors? 


What would the Senator do now, if 


Mr. McCUMBER. But every purchaser at the elevator does 
inspect the grain. There are inspectors. 

Mr. GORE. ‘There is nothing in this proposed legislation to 
8 a seller and a purchaser of grain from agreeing on the 
grade. 

Mr. McCUMBHER. Does it not prohibit anyone from making 
an inspection unless he is a licensed inspector? 

Mr. GORE. It provides that where there are licensed in- 
spectors the grain must be inspected; but where there are no 
such licensed inspectors there is no inspection whatever, more 
than now exists. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No one could inspect. 

Mr. GORE. They may agree between themselyes upon a 
grade and sell it by grade. Then the farmer could take it to 
any point—say, to Williston, in North Dakota—and sell it to 
the elevator man or anybody if they could agree on the 
grade, and then grade it and ship it to Minneapolis. If the 
grade was not satisfactory, that would end it. If upon its ar- 
rival at Minneapolis there was a disagreement about the grade, 
V I think there is no diffi- 

ty. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I doubt very much whether that is the 
true construction; but I have not time to look through the 
amendments now in the midst of the debate. However, I call 
the Senator's attention to another feature of the weakness of 
the amendment. Suppose I bring a wagonload of a couple of 
hundred bushels of wheat to an elevator and it is inspected, or 
the elevator man says he will give me No. 2 for it, and I think 
that it is No. 1, have I any right of appeal in that case? 

Mr. GORE. I think not at the point where the grain was sold 
within the State; but upon its arrival at a terminal market 
where there was an inspector, he would have, of course. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; but on its arrival at the terminal 
market it would be mixed with other wheat. You can not ship 
200 bushels in a carload; you would have to ship from 1,500 to 
2,000 bushels. Therefore, the wheat would be mixed with other 
wheat. 

Mr. GORE. Where it was sold on a local market, and there 
was no inspection, of course there could not be an appeal, as I 
understand the matter, and I do not think there could be now. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from Oklahoma will find, Mr. 
President, if he will look this amendment through, and if he is 
acquainted with the methods of dealing in grain, so many objec- 
tions and obstacles, that he will himself, I think, agree that the 
proposition is scarcely workable. 

Now, let us take the question of appeal. The language is: 

Provided, That any appeal from such inspection to the Secretary of 
Agriculture— 


And there is no other appeal, except to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. There is no chief inspector, no deputy inspector— 
shall be taken before the grain leaves the place where the inspection 
appealed from was made. 

All right. Now, suppose that it is inspected in Minneapolis on 
a car and the owner of that car of grain is dissatisfied with the 
inspection ; must he hold the grain in that car, and can it not be 
moved until he can get the matter before the Secretary of Agri- 
culture? There might be 10,000 appeals before the Secretary at 
that time. 

Mr. GORB. I assume that there would be a Federal super- 
visor in Minneapolis to whom the appeal could be immediately 
presented and a decision obtained as readily as it could be under 
the 3 system. 

McCUMBER. Oh, but there is no one to whom to appeal, 
Pit the Secretary of Agriculture. 
* SHAFROTH. The act says that he shall do this by 


8 r. MeCUnEER No; not as to the appeal. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir; it is to be done at the Secretary's 
direction. 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator from Colorado 
that he is mistaken. There is absolutely no provision in the 
bill which allows anyone to take an appeal, except to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

I now call the Senator's attention to the fact that there is 
very often, even in the city of Minneapolis alone, a million 
bushels of grain which arrive at once—a hundred carloads. 

Mr. GORE. I will say that I think it is substantially the 
same language as that of the amendment in the cotton-futures 
act, which provides for such appeals; a great many of which 
have been taken. I think they number 1,100 from the New 
York market alone. The representatives of the department 
testify that there is no difficulty whatever in the matter, and 
I assume that the same methods would be employed in the 
enforcement of this act. 


possible, even if the Secretary of Agriculture wished to do it, 
for him to hear all of these appeals unless the amendment 
which I have proposed, and which has been accepted, remains 
in the bill. 
Mr. GORE. I wish to say to the Senator that I think even 
— the plan embodied in his amendment would not meet the situa- 
tion. There ought to be somebody to whom the appeal could 
be made, and I assume under this act there would be somebody 
at Minneapolis or at Kansas City. I will say to the Senator 
that under the cotton-futures act—and I think this is substan- 
tially the same language—there are ways and means of sub- 
mitting these disputes without causing unnecessary delay. 
Eleven hundred appeals have been pr ted. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me say to the Senator that 40 Secre- 
taries of Agriculture could not take care of appeals that would 
daily come up from the great grain centers. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will suggest to the Senator that on page 
6 he will find the following: 

The findings of the Secretary of Agriculture as to 
him or by such officer or officers of the Department of 

y designate, upon an appeal taken or dispute referred to him under 
this act, made after the parties in interest have had opportunity to be 
heard, shall be accepted in the courts of the United States. 

Of course the Secretary of Agriculture could not attend to 
this; it has all got to be done by deputies or by assistants. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That does not make any difference; it is 
an appeal to the Secretary. The Secretary may turn over to a 
dozen different persons an equal number of appeals, and he may 
authorize them to consider them; but, of course, he must finally 
pass upon them. He may not personally investigate them; in 
fact, I do not think he could do so to any great extent, because 
of the immense number of appeals that under ordinary condi- 
tions would come before the Secretary of Agriculture. I simply 
call attention to a few of the provisions here showing that it is 
not a workable proposition. 

Experience of hundreds of years in the grain trade has de- 
veloped a system of grading, of inspection, and of appeal that 
would work with approximate justice if we could just divorce 
the inspection and the grading from the purchasing interest. 
That is all we have been trying to do; and if we can do that, 
then we do not care anything about the matter of who makes 
the grade so long as it is not the purchaser. We ‘do not care 
who makes the inspection so long as the party who is interested 
will not fix the grade of the particular grain that he is to buy. 
Whether the abuses are as great as we believe them to be there 
may be a question, but there is a great suspicion over the coun- 
try that the grades are not just, and there is sufficient evidence 
to justify that suspicion. Now, to remedy existing evils you 
are introducing a new law which seeks to take hold of an im- 
mense proposition without sufficient provisions in it adequately 
to take care of that proposition; and it is better that we stop at 
this session of the Congress and simply provide for standardl- 
zation and supervision, and get that work started and then see 
whether or not we ought to go further and ask for Federal in- 
spection as well as supervision, and in that standardization and 
supervision I would go no further than the great terminal sec- 
tions of the country. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I was going to say that I am 
in perfect accord with my colleague [Mr. McCumper] in what 
he has said. There is no provision in the bill for an appeal 
except to the Secretary of Agriculture. I do not know whether 
or not my colleague is in favor of the amendment which has 
been adopted: We have not had the time to give it the 
thought and the study to which it is entitled; but the amend- 
ment which has been adopted provides that in States where they 
have a State inspection and where the governor appoints an 
appeal board, appeals shall be taken to such board. Then, if 
the buyer or the seller is not satisfied, the case can be taken 
to an appeal board, appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
which will make the final decision in the matter. 

I know that the opposition which was raised against the bill 
introduced by my colleague and championed by him for many 
years originated very largely with certain organizations; and 
those organizations were instrumental in defeating that bill. 
There is no question about that; and the same organizations 
which were opposed to that bill are now supporting this bill. 
I make that statement without any qualification. The pro- 
vision is not in the interest of the producers, and those who 
are engaged in the trade will find that it is not in their in- 
terest. It may be that we will find that after those who are 


de, signed by 
iculture as he 


engaged in the grain trade have studied the provisions of the 
bill, they will find it is not as satisfactory as they now be- 
lieve it to be. 

I remember well, Mr. President, when this bill was first being 
considered by the Committee on Agriculture that the members 
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of the Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis and members of 
chambers of commerce from other cities of the United States 
came before the committee and advocated the bill. They were 
asked this question: “ Suppose the bill should provide that after 
the Secretary of Agriculture once shall have fixed the standard 
ho modification can be made, would you be in favor of that bill?” 
They replied, “No; we would not be.“ That provision was in 
that bill at the time. It was a provision which was absolutely 
favored by the millers of this country. Now, Mr. President, I 
think the grain trade will find that this bill is not as satisfac- 
tory as they now think it is. It is another case of lending men 
up on a high mountain and saying, “All of this will I give to thee 
if thou wilt worship me,“ when they have not anz title to any- 
thing whatever. 

Mr, NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pomerexr in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. In the pending amendment which the Senator 
has offered there is a provision which reads: 

That the provisions of this act shall not infringe upon or supersede 
the provisions of the laws of States in which State grain inspection has 
been or may hereafter be established by law or in which public ware- 
houses are regulated by Jaw. 

The question I want to ask the Senator is whether this 
amendment, if adopted as he has offered it, would not make it 
impossible for the Secretary of Agriculture to fix standard 
grades if those standard grades should conflict with any State 
grades established by law and in existence at the time or estab- 
lished afterwards? Would not the State action have the effect 
of nullifying the standards established by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture? As I understand, the thing the Senator desires as well 
as myself is that there shall be uniform standards all over the 
United States, 

Mr. GRONNA,. Yes; I am in favor of that. 

Mr. NORRIS. But the question I ask is would not this 
amendment, if adopted, make it impossible to secure such 
standards? 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator that my under- 
standing is that it would not on any grain that enters into in- 
terstate commerce. Of course, we can not regulate intrastate 
commerce, but any grain that enters into interstate commerce 
would have to conform to the official grade adopted by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if my colleague will allow 
me, I think that the suggestion made by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is correct, and that the amendment 
would allow those States in which provision is made by law for 
inspection and grading of grain to continue selling under their 
inspection and grading system. I am quite satisfied that my 
colleague does not wish that, but I think the first provision of 
his amendment would be so construed. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I have no doubt that a more 
perfect inspection of grain could be made under a provision 
for United States inspectors at the numerous points in the 
United States such as was contained in the bill which the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. McCunmrer] had before the Senate 
a year or two ago; but in order to have an inspection of that 
kind it will be necessary to have thousands of inspectors, and 
it was thought that the condition of the Treasury was not 
such as to justify a complete inspection by the United States 
Government. So this bill has been framed on the theory that 
we want grain standards established. It was said in the testi- 
mony taken before the Senate Agricultural Committee that there 
are 35 different standards, and by one witness it was stated the 
standards existing numbered 150. 

Everybody, I believe, concedes that that is a wise thing to 
do, because some of these States anil some of these boards of 
trade have such loose definitions of the standards of grain that 
they are ridiculous. 

Here is a statement showing a comparison of Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston definitions of grades of 
corn. 

No. 1 corn as defined by the New York Produce Exchange: 

Shall be mixed corn, sound, dry, and reasonably clean. 

There is no certainty with relation to such a definition as 
that. What is “dry”? What is sound“: What is “ reason- 
ably clean”? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do. 

Mr. NELSON. The Agricultural Department has had appro- 
priations for years, and has exhausted over $700,000, and has 
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only succeeded in standardizing corn as to its moisture content. 
It has never gotten beyond that, at an expense of over $700,000. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the Government has estab- 
lished grades as to corn, and they are being generally recognized 
_in the trade, and they are specific, instead of the uncertainty 
that exists in regard to these local grades. The following are 
other New York Produce Exchange definitions under which corn 
is sold: 

riage = corn shall be mixed corn. sound, reasonably dry, and reason- 
2 61 d No. 3 corn shall be mixed corn, ary, reasonably clean, but in- 

8 In quality to that deseribed as No. 2. 
No. ee eee e e e eee 2 in 
quality, but in condition m 2 

No. 4 corn shall be mixed corn A not fit for a hi grade in conse- 
quence of being of poor ane ge or d 

No. 5 corn shall be mixed papaa Ae Sok . 
quence of being of poor N 5 5 ee damp, musty, or very dirty. 

No. 2 dried corn shall 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator be kind enough to read the 
grades prescribed by the Agricultural Department? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir; I will. 

Mr. NELSON. Just read that. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will. 

Mr. NELSON. Then we will have some standard to go by. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I want to read first what the officers of 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce have defined. They have 
a corn there that they name “ prime sail mixed corn,” and they 
require that it “shall be reasonably sound, reasonably dry, and 
reasonably clean.” 

Why, those are such indefinite terms that you can contend 
that any corn that is presented comes within them or does not 
come within them. 

They have another grade there which they sell as “ steamer 
mixed corn,” and that— 

May be 8 damp or slightly musty, or both, or not well cleaned, 
but must be cool. 

Those are all indefinite terms. You can not tell from that 
what a sample comes within, whether the corn is of that class 
or not. 

Then, again, in that same market, the Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce grade, it is said: 

No established grade corn (mixed). 


That is another grade of corn that they put forth, and they 
say: 

Shall embrace — slightly inferior in condition to steamer mixed 
corn, but must be cool. 

The last 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, why does not the Senator give 
us the standards fixed by the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will do it. The Senator will get that 
also in due time. I have it right here, and propose to read it; 
but I want to show how indefinite the terms are that are con- 
tained in these commercial standards that are established at the 
seaports, and I want to do it for the purpose of showing that 
the farmers are mulcted every time by reason of sending corn 
there which the middlemen buy at a low grade and sell at a 
high grade, by which they make an undue profit. 

Here is the standard of the Philadelphia Commercial Bx- 


change: 

No. 2 mixed corn shall be sound, dry. 1 ean. 

Steamer No. 2 corn shall ert ge corn of the above-named in 
quality; in condition it may be slightly soft * damp, but —.— — Pree 
and, in the ent of the inspector eit ‘or steamer shi 


inferior, pe go d So aean er co; og N aam, a ged, = 
e m s m e corn 
more moisture than No. 3 corn, but suitable 2 for „„ ö 
There they are comparing something of a less grade to some- 
thing that is not fixed in a prior grade, all of it being in indefi- 
nite terms. 
They further prescribe that— 
Sample corn shall include all corn inferior to No. 4. 


Then there is the Boston standards. They pate chamber of 
commerce grades. They have No. 2 mixed, which: 
san be cage oil sweet, dry, and reasonably clean, 7 and red or 
Steamer en hall include yellow and red or white corn mixed that 
is slightly soft or 8 but must be cool; or corn not good enough 
for either of the above grades, in consequence of containing a moderate 


mixture of poor kernels. 
No. 8 corn shall nir dat An e corni or corn. slightly Inferior to 


steamer corn in = ality, but must be sya and swee 
include all corn that is an sour or musty, but 


cool, 
eral rule: No grade“ shall include all corn that is hot, warm, or 
badly damaged. $ 


Mr. President, the descriptions of those grades are such that 
sellers can contend, and reasonably contend, that the grain 
which they have comes within No. 2 or No. 3 or No. 4, to suit 


their own interest; and the buyers ean in the same manner cons 
tend that the corn inspected is of a lower grade, and therefore 
that they ought to buy at a less price. 

Now, let us see what the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has done in this matter and let us see what grades they 
have established: 


Grade classification of white, yellow, and mixed corn, showing maxi- 
mum allowances of moisture aad other factors. 
No. 1 corn: The percentage of moisture shall not exceed 14 per cent. 


That is easily ascertained. You have a tester, and all you 
have to do is to test a sample of corn, which can be done in 30 
minutes, and if it exceeds 14 per cent in moisture it goes to a 
lower grade. That is mathematical. It is not subject to the 
opinion of anybody. It is not subject to the contention that it 
is slightly moist or it is slightly damp or that it contains ele- 
ments that are of a nature upon which you can put one con- 
struction or another. i 

Next comes the question as to the quantity of damaged corn 
that can be in No. 1 graded corn. There it says: 

Two per cent (exclusive of heat-damaged or mahogany kernels). 

That is, the damaged corn in No. 1 corn shall not exceed 2 
per cent; and that can be ascertained by samples very readily, 
so that there is a mathematical test as to whether or not it 
falls within No. 1. But that does not at all compare with, for 
instance, New York Standard No. 1 corn, which— 

Shall be mixed corn, sound, dry, and reasonably clean. 

That is a perfect jumble of uncertain terms, under which it 
can be plausably contended by the seller that his corn is fully 
up to the point or by the buyer that it is below the point of 

o. 1. 

Now, under the United States standard they require that— 

Foreign material, including dirt, cob, other grain, finely broken corn, 
etc., shall not exceed 1 per cent. 

You can easily ascertain that by taking a sample, extracting 
the foreign matter, and weighing it, and then, if it exceeds 1 
per cent, you can say with certainty, “That is not No. 1 corn.” 
Consequently, we can ascertain with certainty what No. 1 
corn is. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator seems to know so much about 
grading grain that I should like to ask him a question. Sup- 
pose we had No. 1 grain, the best quality that can be produced, 
with 10 per cent of foreign matter in it. How would the Sen- 
ator grade that? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. How much did the Senator say? 

Mr. GRONNA. Ten per cent of foreign matter—dirt or 
weeds or whatever it might be. How would the Senator grade 
that? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I think you would have to sell that by 
sample. That is what you would have to do, according to this 
standard. 

Mr. GRONNA. I am very glad, then, that we have not got 
the Senator from Colorado to grade grain for us. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Well, that may be. 

Mr. GRONNA. Because any man who knows anything about 
grain would simply say: “ We will adopt a system of dockage. 
We will take out the foreign matter and deduct whatever the 
dirt may be—whatever the seeds may be—and we will give 
you whatever the grain is.” 5 

Mr. SHAF ROTH. Of course, if you want to eliminate some 
of it, you can determine your grade in that way; but in grading 
a sample without any extraction of the elements, of course, you 
have to grade it according to what is there. The maximum 
allowance in No. 1 corn of “ cracked” corn, not including finely 
broken corn—seé general rule No. 9—is 2 per cent. 

Now, if there is more than 2 per cent of that in the corn 
that is sought to be sold, it can not be considered as No. 1 corn. 
The standard for No. 2 corn is as follows 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me 
again, I think if he will read the testimony of Dr. Duvel, who 
is really the authority on this bill, he will find that Dr. Duvel 
stated, in substance, that he would not grade the grain down, as 
the Senator now indicates, because of any foreign matter in it. 
I can find that in the Lenny before the committee of the 
House. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. I Nesta his testimony before the commit- 
tee and I also read his testimony. I do not remember what 
that is; but here are definitions prescribed by the Agricultural 
Department as to grades of corn which they have established 
and which now are generally being recognized throughout the 
United States, and they are specific. They are not like the 
conditions prescribed in the grades of the New York Produce 
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Exchange or of the Boston Chamber of Commerce or of the 
Philadelphia Commercial Exchange, such as— 


No. 2 mixed corn shall be sound, dry, and reasonably clean. 


That does not mean anything. It means that a person can 
contend either that the sample which he produces complies with 
standard or that it does not comply with it, depending upon the 
interest of the party, as to whether he wants to buy at a low 
price or whether he wants to sell at a high price. 

Now, take No. 2 corn as prescribed by the Agricultural De- 
partment. It says that where the moisture exceeds 154 per 
cent it is lower than No. 2. In other words, No. 2 must have 
no more moisture than 154 per cent in it. It is tested and easily 
ascertained to a fraction, and consequently there can be no 
doubt as to whether the corn comes within that prerequisite of 
the department or not. There the damaged corn can not 
exceed 4 per cent; and that, by sampling, can be found out to 
exactness in the same manner. Also, the foreign material, 
including dirt, cob, other grains, finely broken corn, and so 
forth, shall not exceed 1 per cent; and that can be ascertained 
by sampling and by weight just exactly as in the other case. 
The “cracked” corn, not including finely broken corn, shall 
not exceed 3 per cent. 

So it goes down through six grades of corn. In fact, it goes 
to the seventh, which is “sample corn.” Every lot of corn that 
contains more than 23 per cent of moisture falls below No. 6 
and consequently is called sample corn, which must be sold by 
sample or upon inspection. Then in the case of No. 6 the dam- 
aged corn must not exceed 15 per cent. That is easily ascer- 
tained with certainty, and the foreign material, including dirt, 
cob, other grains, finely broken corn, and so forth, must not 
exceed 5 per cent; and the allowance of “cracked” corn, not 
Including finely broken corn under rule 9, must not exceed 7 
per cent. Everything that goes beyond those exact provisions 
goes into what is called sample corn, and is sold on the market 
as sample corn. 

It seems to me that when you consider the terms that are pre- 
scribed as to the character of corn under the standard adopted 
by the Government of the United States, there can be no com- 
parison as to certainty with the standards that have been 
adopted by these commercial organizations and produce ex- 
changes, No. 1 corn in the New York Produce Exchange must 
be a “mixed corn, sound, dry, and reasonably clean.” When- 
eyer you present a sample of that kind for the purpose of haying 
it graded the buyer is there to say that it is not No. 1, because 
it is not reasonably clean. The seller is there continually to 
say that it is reasonably clean and that it should be classed as 
No. 1. 

Mr. President, it is said that the opposition to this bill now 
comes from the markets at the four great ports at which grain 

-leaves the United States; and it is said that that objection 
arises by reason of the fact that the middlemen there buy 
upon a lower grade and sell upon a higher grade, thereby mak- 
ing an undue profit on the person from whom they buy. Of 
course, that ultimately goes back to the farmer, because if the 
middleman buys at a less price in New York for foreign ship- 
ment he must correspondingly reduce the amount which he pays 
to the farmer himself. 

I want to say that this is admitted in the testimony. There 
are statements here that they buy at a lower price and sell at 
a higher price. It is admitted in the testimony by persons who 
say they have bought corn as No. 3 and No. 4 and have shipped 
it abroad as No. 2 corn; and that has produced a condition of 
affairs as to our foreign trade that has led to great complaint. 
Complaint has been made continually in recent years that the 
corn and the wheat shipped from this country to Europe are 
not of the grade specified, and for that reason there is great 
dissatisfaction. . 

The United States Government is the only Government in the 
world whose certificate, final as to the grade of grain, is ac- 
cepted in Europe. All other countries, notably the South Amer- 
ican countries, have to ship their grain and have it inspected 
there; and while they may have a right to dispute the grade 
fixed and perhaps a right of appeal, it is in a foreign country. 
Of course, the exporter from this country would be, if we were 
in the same condition, at a great disadvantage. It is on that 
account that it is so important that we should have our grades 
clearly fixed, that they should bes clear in definition, so that 
there can be no dispute, and so that when shipments are made 
they will receive the confidence of the foreign markets in a 
way that will cause them continually to trade with us in pref- 
erence to other people. 

Now, I want to call attention to some of these objections 
that have been made. 


On page 37 of the hearings before the Senate committee the 
chairman says: 


The CHAIRMAN. I have heard this u 
any standard of nationalized grades of grain in this country has de- 
stroyed the reputation of our grain abroad, or has impaired its reputa- 
tion, and that as a 1esult they pay the lowest prices sible. 

Mr. Duven. I think that is the situation exactly. That is covered in 
a little statement that was put out and will apes in the next issue of 
the Seeks News- Letter. hese complaints haye been coming in for 

years. 

The CHaAInAAN. I base that statement on consular reports I had 
examined. 

Mr. Duvet. Yes, sir. I should like to read just one or two of these. 
This is from the Italian Embassy. 

One of the most recent complaints (Mar. 8, 1916) reads in part as 
follows [reading]: 

The Italian Embassy begs to inform the State Department that in 
the last few months there have arrived in Italy from the United States 
quite a number of shipments of wheat which were found to be in very 
poor condition, largely unfit for amy peg fenton! notwithstanding the fact 
that they were accompanied by regular 1 certificates issued by 
e State authorities. 
ated a most unfavorable impression in Italian commercial circles, where 
it is felt that some American exporters of wheat have not been dealin 
with that degree of correctness customary in commercial transactions. 

From another, under date of October, 1913, we read [reading] : 


ed as a complaint that lack of 


occurrences have cre- 


“The certificates of the inspectors of the grain exchanges of the 
United States shipping places ( —— and others) are consid- 
ered on our side with the greatest possible distrust, as they are not 


giving the slightest security for the good condition of the grain shipped. 
rom year to year the standard seems to have been lowered, just as it 
suited the shippers or members of the ag Free ae 

The secretary of the Hull Corn Trade Association, under date of Octo- 
ber, 1913, wrote [reading] : 

“Since December, 1911, there have been practically no arrivals of 
American maize at Hull, one of the reasons ng that buyers here do 
not care to take the risk of condition.” 

The department received last December through the American ambas- 
sador at London a long summarized complaint of the London Corn 
Trade Association, the Live 1_ Corn Trade Association, and the 
National Association of Brit & Irish Millers, from which I take the 
following [reading] : 

“For many years European buyers of United States grain shipped 
from Atlantic and Gulf ports have expr grave dissatisfaction with 
the conditions of trading in respect of the quality of grain exported on 


certificate. Matters have now reached a climax, * Large 
quantities of No. 2 hard winter wheat, 1915 crop, * * + inspec- 
tion, have been sold and shipped in the last few months. A large pro- 


porton of this wheat was neither dry, nor sound, nor sweet, nor did 
t weigh 59 pounds per bushel, nor even was it in any degree hard on 
its arrival in this country. * * By the later export of grossly 
inferior and improperly graded wheat some United States shippers have 
sec an immediate advantage on contracts then existing, but the loss 
of 2 repute is serious and Jeplorable. Buyers can not be fleeced 
wi 8 + * © It is hard to believe that even those sellers 
who are dominated by consideration of merely personal advantage can 
be satisfied with this state of affairs, and it must be in the highest degree 
unsatisfactory to honorable traders in the States who have to suffer for 
the misdeeds of the unscrupulous ones. * * The want of unli- 
formity in a system of grading must result in a lowering of the value 
of the whole crop, for buyers naturally base their price on the poorest 
quality they may ve.“ f 


Now, Mr. President, I do not wish to read any more, but there 
are other extracts which are contained in these hearings to prac- 
tically the same effect. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator desires, he could get volumes 
of the same material in the testimony that has already been 
taken before the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
in the last 10 years on bills I have had before the Senate. I 
think all must agree that the statement made in the testimony 
read is correct, and what we want to arrive at now is some way 
to avoid it. How can we do it under the bill that has been 
introduced? How can we reach this? 

I am satisfied that we can not reach it till we have not only 
Federal grading but supervision, aud inspection in the same 
person; that we can not arrive at the end desired by simply 
providing for Federal standards and assuming a supervisory 
right where there is no provision in the bill as to how that 
supervision is to be conducted or how it is to be enforced. 

I wish that the Senator who has arrived at the same conclu- 
sion as I do as to the necessity for making a change would give 
us a bill that would be effective in bringing about the change 
that we all desire. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I concede that a bill which 
provides for supervision only can not be as accurate and as cer- 
tain as one that provides for inspection also. There is no doubt 
about that. But in the onè instance it takes in thousands of 
employees. Success is not absolutely certain, and for that 
reason we ought to take definite steps slowly. You would have 
to have an appropriation here of a good many million dollars to 
establish the system which the Senator desires. Probably it 
would pay in the end, and probably we can work up to thut 
consummation. It seems to me when we have State inspection 


in a great many of the States and we have not the standards 
we ought to fix the standards and try to attach to that State 
inspection a supervision on the part of the Federal Goverrment 
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so that there will be uniformity, not perhaps as perfect as it 
would be under the Senator's bill, but which would be much 
more satisfactory than that which exists now. 

I put aside the question of inspection which the Senator pro- 
poses, because it is impracticable at this time to do it by reason 
of the state of the Treasury, by reason of the fact that we do not 
know how this is going to operate, nor how it would operate 
absolutely. For that reason, it seems to me, it would be better 
to establish the standard and the supervision, and then if we 
find that will not work we can try the inspection also by the 
Federal Government. But it is appalling to me to say that we 
are going to have thousands and thousands of employees of the 
Government as inspectors of the Federal Government scattered 
all over the country, one at every elevator in the United States. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish to correct the Sena- 
tor, and I know that he is willing to stand corrected, as we 
both desire to accomplish the same result. The method now for 
inspecting grain provides that a charge is made for every in- 
spection, and that charge takes care of the entire expenses. The 
same inspectors who are now used could be used under a Gov- 
ernment system and without the cost of one penny to the Treas- 
ury of the United States. 

I will agree with the Senator that it is not because of lack of 
funds in the Treasury but because from the very strong op- 
position by all the boards of trade and exchanges throughout 
the United States we can not muster up a sufficient number 
of votes to put any bill through which would be a better bill. 

I am willing to compromise. I would be very glad to do it, 
and take the first step that the Senator suggests, namely, Fed- 
eral standardization and Federal supervision, but I hope that 
we can draft such a provision as will secure that end. What 
I fear is that the bill which is proposed here has a number of 
provisions which will make it unworkable and will be worse 
than having no bill at all. 

Why could we not just have our Federal standardization and 
then Pederal supervision without many of the matters of appeals, 
and so forth, which you can not put into force? Let the appeals 
go on just the same as you have them now. If you are dealing 
with a Chicago exchange or a Minneapolis exchange, provision 
is made in the laws of IIlinois and the laws of Minnesota for an 
appeal to inspectors and chief inspectors. 

Now, let us appeal to them aud let them apply the Govern- 
ment standard to protect their own system of appeals. But 
you have another system of appeals. You are attempting to 
recognize them and at the same time to ignore the immense 
machinery that they have built up. You have made a complex 
matter out of something that could have been made very simple, 
and in that complexity you have destroyed the workability of 
your provisions, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, nearly everyone believes 
In standardization. Some people believe in supervision without 
Federal inspection. Other classes of people believe in inspec- 
tion and supervision and will take nothing less. It is true 
that this machinery upon the part of the Government in estab- 
lishing an inspection would be very great, and while the fees 
no doubt, to some extent, would carry it on, I apprehend there 
would be a great bureau down here, with agents radiating 
from Washington, that would have to be paid by the Govern- 
ment in order to supervise it more thoroughly. 

Mr. POMEREN E. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH,. In just one moment. Before I leave the 
question that I was discussing I want to read a statement made 
by Mr. Iupey, of the House of Representatives, before our com- 
mittee in which he said: 

Before our committee in 1914, Mr. Eddy, a representative of one of 
the big markets, an exporter, testified that they bought No. 3 corn, and 
even No. 4 corn, and shipped it to Europe as No. 2 corn. They have 
been doing that and they want to continue to do it. 

That is one of the reasons why these exporting places are 
opposed to any standardization or any supervision or any in- 

“spection on the part of the Government. I now yield to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. It appears from the discussion both to-day 
and at other sessions of the Senate that there has been a good 
deal of investigation of the subject of grain standardization, 
and in some of the States it would seem that they have already 
established grades. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. In eight States. 

Mr. POMERENE. In eight States. Now, under the bill as 
it is drawn the power is given to the Agricultural Department 
to establish grades, and so forth, and define them. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. POMEREN. Has not the subject been sufficiently inves- 
tigaied so that you could define the grades in the bill itself 
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rather than leave it to a Secretary of Agriculture, which means, 
of course, that the practical operations are wholly under the 
control of subordinates in the department? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I win state to the Senator that that is 
possible, Of course, we could specify in the statute these very 
things that I have read here as the definitions of corn No. 1, 
corn No, 2, and corn No. 3, and so forth, but it seems to me 
there is nothing lost by permitting the Secretary to do it; and 
the bill provides that he shall give 60 days’ notice of exactly 
the elements that enter into the standard and shall publish it 
to the world before it becomes a standard. 

Mr. POMERENE. Of course I am not on the committee and 
I have not given the subject the attention it deserves; there 
has not been time to do it, but I take it that the committee has 
investigated the matter to such an extent that they ought to be 
able to give to the Senate some definite idea as to what would con- 
stitute the standard, how many different grades there should be, 
and to define them. If the committee have such information or 
if the Department of Agriculture has that information or if it 
is obtainable from experts who haye given to this subject a life 
study, why may we not have it? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It has not been worked out as to the other 
grains. It has as to corn. I do not know whether the Senator 
was here when I read the specifications stating the standards of 
the various grades of corn. 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes; I heard the Senator's statement. 

Mr. SHAFP ROTH. It is easily done. They may be somewhat 
arbitrary, but it is a question which experts ought to determine. 
Then there are conditions arising in different events that would 
make it so that there perhaps ought to be a change. There may 
be some conditions that would make necessary a change in some 
of the standards. 

I say that there is no wrong going to be done either to the 
farmer or anybody else if it is left to the Secretary of Arricul- 
ture to define these grades and give 60 days’ notice before they 
shall take effect. 

Mr. President, the condition of our foreign trade in this re- 
spect is something that shows the necessity of some action on 
the part of the Congress of the United States, and while that 
action might not go to the extent which the Senator from North 
Dakota desires, and which I must say contains a great many 
admirable features, yet notwithstanding that something ought to 
be done. The intense opposition that would be raised to Fed- 
eral inspection would hazard perhaps the enactment of any law 
at all, yet we all admit that standards are right and proper, 
and there should be one standard in the United States established 
by the Government. Let us take the step, next, of supervision. 
That does not put the farmer at any disadvantage. He can 
operate through the State inspection if he wants to, as now. 
There is no requirement that he should come and have his grain 
graded at all. He can sell it on sample; he can sell it on inspec- 
tion; and he need not grade it. When it is graded, then, of 
course, it is subject to appeal. He will have it graded hecause 
he will not be apt to sell it to New York, Philadelphia, an:t 
Baltimore exporters unless it is graded. It is to his advantage, 
because, as I have read right here, they have bought at a lower 
grade and sold at a higher grade, much to their profit. 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask the Senator another question? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator said a moment ago that dif- 
ferent States have adopted grain-inspection rules. May I ask 
the Senator whether those grades are fixed by statute in those 
States or are they fixed by some department of the State? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not think they are fixed by statute. 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask the Senator further, then, is 
there any similarity between the gardes established in the 
different States? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

Mr, SHAF ROTH. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to state in this connection that there 
are about 85 markets in the United States, and each of the 
markets handles more than 5,000,000 bushels annually. There 
are about 600 different grades prevailing in the United States. 
It is the paramount object of the bill to standardize those grades, 
so that a grade in one place will be a grade everywhere, just 
as a dollar is a dollar everywhere and a yardstick a yard- 
stick everywhere. It is the object to get a unit of measurement, 
and that is the preliminary step to any real reform in our sys- 
tem of markets. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I will state that the Liver- 
pool importers, for instance, have a great deal more confidence 
in Canadian wheat than they have in American wheat. It is 
due to the fact that the Dominion of Canada passed a grade- 
standard act, and the wheat of that country is sold on those 
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standards, and they pay higher prices, of course. The foreign 
buyer of necessity, when he has once been deceived, when fraud 
has been perpetrated upon him, will bid a less price, no matter 
how it is graded at the exporting places. 

Mr. GORE. There is a difference of 2 to 4 cents. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. There is a difference of some 2 to 4 cents, 
I think the testimony shows, between the price paid for whéat 
from Canada and that which is paid for American wheat. 

Mr. GORE. And purporting to be of the same grade. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. And purporting to be of the same grade. 
That being the case, it is evidently to our detriment that we 
have not these standards. It is evidently to our detriment that 
we have not supervision, and it may also be to our detriment 
that we have not inspection. But inasmuch as it is claimed 
that there is such powerful objection to inspection, we ought to 
go as far as we can to get the grades established, and also get 
the supervision. ‘That supervision is considerable when you 
take into account the appropriation of $250,000 contained in the 
bill. 

As the Senator from Oklahoma has said, there are 85 mar- 
kets in the United States, where more than 5,900,000 bushels 
of wheat are sold. There will unquestionably be a supervisor 
appointed at each of those places, and consequently there will 
be an opportunity for all wheat which is intended for export 
to be graded under an inspection, if there is any dispute on the 
part of the persons who are buying and selling the grain. For 
that reason it seems to me that with 85 inspectors ready to 
entertain appeals, ready to pass upon questions, there can not 
be any such frauds perpetrated upon the foreign buyers as have 
been perpetrated in the past. 

It is the intention under this bill to license the State in- 
spectors, as they will haye to operate under the United States 
statute, to the extent, at least, of good conduct, on penalty of 
a revocation of their license. 

If that is true, that is almost equivalent to an inspection by 
the United States Government. Here each State inspector be- 
comes a United States inspector without any salary. He goes 
and inspects the grain just as if he were a United States in- 
spector paid by the United States Government. When that is 
done the certificate should go. But there is a right of appeal, 
and that right should exist. It may be a little cumbersome, but, 
nevertheless, you can not deprive a person of his right to say 
that the inspection is not correct and that the grading has been 
wrong. 

Mr. President, I will say that the Moss bill, which was in the 
House of Representatives in the Sixty-third Congress, was prac- 
tically the bill which is presented in the amendment to the 
Apricultural appropriation bill. Tt has been ventilated; it has 
been discussed; a large amount of testimony has been taken 
concerning it, and it will be making no experiment other than 
the experiment which is incident to all legislation, even the very 
best. As I recall, when that bill passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives there were only 17 recorded votes against it, which 
is an indication that the farmers and the people who are inter- 
ested in grain grading want this bill. Under those circum- 
stances it seems to me, Mr. President, that we ought to have 
this provision in the shape in which it is now before the Senate. 

The amendment which has been offered by the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. GnoxxA] would keep the conditions prac- 
tically as they are, with, perhaps, the exception of the standard. 
The section which he proposes to add provides: 

Sec. 13. That the provisions of this act shall not infringe upon or 
supersede the 8 of the laws of States in which State grain 


inspection has be establis 
ublic warehouses are T 


tary of Agriculture is 5 

charged with the enforcement of grain (to cooperate w d ST nies regu: 
lation in such States, and throu. that coo oe to secure the 
forcement of the provisions of act as N 2 
such manner as not to conflict with the laws of such 


Mr. President, we are trying to get a Federal supervision of 
grain; we are trying to get standards established. We hope that 
some day it may result even in Federal inspection in each case; 
but that step it seems impossible to take at this time. It seems 
to me that we ought to make these changes, and with these 
changes I believe it will be better for the farmer and better for 
the honest dealer in grain. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. THosceson in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Gronna]. [Putting the question.] The 


noes seem te have it. The noes have it, and the amendment is 
rejected. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. < 

The PRESIDING OFFIOPR. The Secretary will state the 
amendment, 


vote just taken is not conclusive in the matter at all, 


The Secretary. On page 80 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, let us have a division on the 
amendment just voted upon. I think there are Senators in- 
terested who did not understand that a vote was being taken. 
I ask that the question be again put, and I think it would be 
well to have the amendment again stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The result has been announced. 

Mr. GRONNA. I move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Other business has intervened. 

Mr. GRONNA. I move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North 
Dakota moves to reconsider the vote just taken. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, of course if the Senator insists 
on it T shall not resist. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I will say to the chairnian of 
the committee that I believe there are Senators here who are 
very much interested in this amendment who were not aware 
that a vote was being taken upon it. 

Mr. SWANSON. I suggest to the Senator that the bill 18 
still being considered as in Committee of the Whole, and that 
another vote can be taken in the Senate when the bill is re- 
ported te the Senate, just as well as it can be taken now. The 
and I 
suggest that he make objection when it gets into the Senate, and 
then ask for a separate vote. That will save time. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I was about to suggest that it is half past 5. Tt has been a 
long day from 11 o'clock until this hour, and it is impossible to 
get a quorum now, I think the Senator from Oklahoma ought 
either to move an adjournment or a recess, as best suits his con- 
venience. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr, President, if we delay the appropriation 
bills in this manner, we will not be able to pass them before 
e and it seems to me we had better proceed until 6 
o'clock. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator can get a quorum, we are per- 
fectiy willing to proceed until 6 o'clock; but I am quite sure it 
will be impossible to get a quorum. 

Mr. SWANSON. There is no vote pending, is there? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; there is a vote pending. 

Mr. SWANSON. I think the Senator from North Dakota has 
withdrawn the request and will take the matter up when the 
bill reaches the Senate. 

Mr. GRONNA. I do not believe it is necessary to have a 
quorum in order to have the vote reconsidered. There were not 
more than one or two Senators who voted when the question was 
put. I do not believe half a dozen Senators knew what was 
going on, I simply ask, as a matter of common courtesy, that 
the vote by which this amendment was rejected be reconsid- 
ered. I know the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] is very 
much interested in the amendment, and he was not aware, I 
think, that it was being voted on. 

Mr. GORB. I shall not resist the motion to reconsider. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from North Dakota to reconsider the vote by which 
his amendment was rejected. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I suggest the absence of a quorum. This 
is an important matter, and there ought to be a quorum here. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have offered an amendment; but in view 
of the fact that a point of no quorum has been raised, I ask 
leave to withdraw it. 


ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
eation from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
letter from the Secretary of the Navy submitting a supple- 
mental and additional estimate of appropriation in the sum of 
$683,000 for arming and equipping the Naval Militia for the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1917, ete. (S. Doc. No. 487), which, 
with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee 
on Nayal Affairs and ordered to be printed, 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting n letter from the Sevre- 
tary of War submitting an estimate of appropriation in the 
sum of $7,000,000 required for the services for the fiscal year 
1917 by the Medical and Hospital Department (S. Doc. No. 486), 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. ©. South, 
its Chief Clerk announced that the House agrees to the amend- 
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ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 14725) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to subdivide a part of the town site 
of Plummer, Idaho, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8351) to accept a 
deed of gift or conveyance from the Lincoln Farm Association, 
a corporation, to the United States of America, of land near the 
town of Hodgenville, county of Larue, State of Kentucky, em- 
bracing the homestead of Abraham Lincoln and the log cabin 
in which he was born, together with the memorial hall inclosing 
the same; and, further, to accept an assignment or transfer 
of an endowment fund of $50,000 in relation thereto. 


ENROLLED BILTS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of. the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 2986. An act to provide capital for agricultural develop- 
ment, to create standard forms of investment based upon farm 
mortgage, to equalize rates of interest upon farm loans, to fur- 
nish a market for United States bonds, to create Government 
depositaries and financial agents for the United States, and for 
other purposes ; 

S. 3346, An act conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to adjudicate the claims of the State of Massachusetts; and 

II. R. 18486. An net granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Ciyil War and certain wid- 
ows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. LIPPITT presented a memorial of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Providence, R. I., remonstrating against restricting 
the use of scientific methods of promoting the efliciency of 
employees in the Government service, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. WORKS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Burroughs and Pine Ridge, in the State of California, remon- 
strating against the enactment of legislation for compulsory 
Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WADSWORTH presented petitions of sundry citizens 
of New York, praying for national prohibition, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented n, memorial of sundry citizens of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., remonstrating against appropriations for sec- 
tarian purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Buffalo, 
N. Y., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation for 
compulsory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Sullivan 
County, N. Y., praying for the enactment of legislation to found 
the Government on Christianity, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Woman's Home 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, of Oak- 
land, Cal., praying for prohibition in the insular possessions of 
the United States and also to prohibit the exportation of in- 
toxicating liquor to Africa, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of the Board of Supervisors of 
Sacramento County, Cal, remonstrating against the proposed 
inheritance tax, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS. 


Mr. CATRON. I am directed by the Committee on Claims, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9621) for the relief of J. W. 
Dellinger, to submit an adverse report (No. 597) thereon. I 
ask that the bill be placed on the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
ealendar, 

Mr. CATRON, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 8318) for the relief of De Barbieri & 
Co., of Valparaiso, Chile, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 598) thereon. 


ROAD FUND OF CRITTENDEN COUNTY, ARK. 


Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. From the Committee on Com- 
merce I report back favorably, with an amendment, the bill 
(H. R. 10251) authorizing the Kansas City & Memphis Rail- 
way & Bridge Co. to make settlement with Crittenden County, 
Ark.. and for other purposes, and I ask unanimous consent for 
its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
eonsideration of the bill? 


Is there objection to the present 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendment was, on page 2, line 1, after the words 
“the sum of,“ to strike out “$12,000” and insert “ $25,000," so 
as to read: 

That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and empowered to 
release the Kansas City & Memphis Railway & Bridge Co., a corpora- 
tion, from ihe duty now imposed upon it by the act entitled “An act 
fo authorize the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi River 
at Memphis, Tenn,” approved April 24, 1888, and all acts amenda- 
tory thereof, to maintain approaches to its bridges at Memphis, Tenn., 
and a way over and across sald bridge for wagons and other vehicles, 
animals, and foot passengers upon its payment to the road fund of 
Crittenden County, Ark., the sum of $25,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, hy unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 6570) for the relief of W. H. Overocker; to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. TAGGART: 

A bill (S. 6571) granting an increase of pension to Isane 
Rinehart; 

A bill (S. 6572) granting an increase of pension to Robert A. 
Edwards; 

A bill (S. 6573) granting an increase of pension to Frank W. 
Ogden; 

A bil (S. 6574) granting an increase of pension to Wiliam 
Delvin; and 

A bill (S. 6575) granting an increase of pension to Harry W. 
Stephenson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HARDING: 

A bill (S. 6576) for the relief of the Buckeye State Building 
& Loan Co., of Columbus, Ohio; and 

A bill (S. 6577) for the relief of the Franklin Loan & Savings 
Co.. of Columbus, Ohio; to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. BRANDEGER (for Mr. PENROSE) : 

A bill (S. 6578) for the relief of Ellen M. Willey; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. SMOOT submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $15,000 for the proportionate share of the amount re- 
quired to construct an interstate wagon road or highway 
through the Mukuntuweap National Monument, Utah, ap- 
proximately 15 miles, intended to be proposed by him to the 
urgent deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. STERLING submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $150,000 for communicating and distributing to citrus- 
fruit growers in the United States the results of such investi- 
gations together with such recommendations as to the eradica- 
tion or control of such diseases as in the judgment of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may be necessary, ete., intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the Agricultural appropriation bill (H. R. 
12717), which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment providing that no part of 
the appropriation shall be availuble for investigations and ex- 
periments in the dairy industry in any State until assurances 
satisfactory to the Secretary of Agriculture shall be given 
that such State or the proper county authorities or other 
agencies within the State will provide and contribute a sum 
equal to 50 per cent of the amount required for such work, 
etc., intended to be proposed by him to the Agricultural ap- 
propriation bill (H. R. 12717), which was ordered to lie on the 
table and be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment providing that no part of 
the appropriation shall be used in the purchase of materials 
for or in the construction of dipping vats or for the purchase 
of materials or mixers for use in dipping vats, but that the 
expense of such construction and of the purchase of all such 
materials shall be borne by the State, ete., intended to be 
proposed by him to the Agricultural appropriation bill (H. R. 
12717), which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. GORE. I move that the Senate adjourn until to-mor- 
row at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 28 minutes 
p. m., Thursday, July 6, 1916) the Senate adjourned until to- 
morrow, Friday, July T, 1916, at 11 o'clock a. m. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, July 6, 1916. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: í 

Eternal Spirit, our heavenly Father, look with favor, we be- 
seech Thee, upon us, and so move upon our hearts that we may 
be inspired intellectually, morally, spiritually to do the work 
Thou hast called us to do wisely, conscientiously, faithfully, 
that we may be reckoned among the potent influences Thou art 
ever culling to aid in the betterment of mankind; that in spite 
of the untoward circumstances so appallingly and overwhelm- 
ingly evil, out of it all may come larger life and nobler living for 
all Thy children. 


No act falls fruitless ; none can tell 
How vast its power may be, 

Nor what results enfolded dwell 
Within it silently. 

Work, and despair not; 
Nor care how small it be; 

God is with all that love the right, 
The holy, true, and free. 


In His name. Amen. 
The. Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. ; 


bring thy mite, 


QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE. 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] have until 
the 25th of this month in which to speak to a question of per- 
sonal privilege concerning the remarks of my colleague [Mr. 
CALLAWAY]. T will say in this connection that this is with the 
consent, of the gentleman from Massachusetts. He is good 
enough to postpone it until my colleagne gets through with his 
campaign in Texas. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER} 
shall have up to and including the 25th of this month to speak 
on a question of personal privilege relating to the remarks of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Carraway]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The Senator from Tennessee. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record. by correcting some remarks 
that I made heretofore on rural credits. I got some of the fig- 
ures wrong, and I want to get them right. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
correct some remarks heretofore made by him on the subject of 
rural credits. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
wns requested: 

S. 2845. An act authorizing the sale of the marine hospital 
reservation in Cleveland, Ohio. 

The message also announced that the President had approved 
and signed bills and joint resolution of the following titles: 

On July 1, 1916: F í 

H. J. Res. 242. Joint resolution to authorize the President to 
draft members of the National Guard and of the Organized 
Militia of the Several States, Territories, and the District of 
Columbia and members of the National Guard and Militia Re- 
serves into the military service of the United States under cer- 
tain conditions, and for other purposes ; 

II. R. 13383. An act making appropriations for the Diplomatic 
and Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917; 

IH. R. 15836. An act making appropriations for sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 16078. An act making appropriations to supply urgent 
deticiencies in appropriations for the Military and Naval Estab- 
lishments for the seni year ending June 30, 1916, and for other 
purposes, 

Ou July 3, 1916: 

H. R. 303. An act to authorize an exchange of lands with the 
State of North Dakota for promotion of experiments in dry-land 
agriculture, and fer other purposes; 

H. R. S654 An act to amend an act entitled An act to pro- 
vide for an enlarged lomestead,” approved. February 19, 1909, 
by adding a new section te be known as section 7; and 
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H. R. 11286. An act for the issuance of a patent for certain 
Government land to Benjamin F. Robinson and John Dows. 
REVENUE. 


Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Rules, F submit a privileged resolution. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 
The Olerk read as follows: 
House resolntion 291 (H. Rept. 928). 


Resolved, That immediately upon the ad L this 
House shall, resolve itself inte the Comm 2 5 


pi Kircuin] and one-half by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 


omar that while the bill is under consideration the House shall 
meet at 11 o'clock a. m.; that the bill shall be the order for all legis- 
lative days ex iration of gen- 


all pending amendments shall, without further debate, be vo r 
After all pending amendments shall be disposed of the committee 
shall rise and report to the House the bill and all amendments that 
shall have been recommended by the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, whereupon the previous question shall be con- 
as ordered upon the bill and amendments to its final passage; 
and the House shall immediately proceed to vote on amendments, en- 
1 third reading, and final passage of the bill without interven- 
ng motions, except one motion to recommit. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, extraordinary conditions, with 
which gentlemen here and the country generally are familiar, 
have required expenditures going beyond the usual and ordinary 
expenditures of Congress. In order to make those expenditures 
the ‘Treasury must have the money, ‘The majority party, recog- 
nizing its responsibility under our system of government, and 
being willing and ready to meet that responsibility, has, through 
its committee, formulated plans for the raising of this additional 
revenue. Those plans are contained in H. R. 16763, reported 
from the Committee on Ways and Means on yesterday. 

This rule, which I present by direction of the Committee on 
Rules, is presented in accordance with the suggestion of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, acting through its chairman, the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrenr]. Its purpose is 
to expedite the consideration and passage of this revenue mens- 
ure. It is plain, simple, and liberal in its terms. I trust that 
it may meet with the approval and support of the membership 
of the House. : 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. CAMPBELL]. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I yield seven minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BENNET]. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, the presentation of this rule 
shows the evil effect of persistence in bad habits. There is ab- 
solutely no necessity for this rule. The bill to which it relates 
is a privileged bill. It is not two weeks sinee the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] rose one afternoon here about half 
past 4 or 5 o'clock and called attention to the fact that a bill 
which was under discussion collaterally was a privileged bill, 
and by a simple motion took the House into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, and passed that bill on 
the morning of the next legislative day. This bill could have 
been taken up in the same way, and time for general debate, if 
not agreed upon, could have been fixed by motion; and the only 
purpose and effect of this runle—we might as well be frank about 
it—is to prevent the minority from offering amendments effec- 
tively. The other day the gentleman from Alabama’ [Mr. HEF- 
LIN] said, in substance, that there was nothing in the Repub- 
lican Party to attract Progressives back. I want to say to him 
and to his party that so long as they persist in what the poli- 
ticiuns in the Progressive Party denounced, which is the prac- 
tice of this House to cut off the right of amendment, they will 
effectively prevent Progressives who understand parliamentary 
procedure—and there are a good many of them—from even 
thinking of going into the Democratic Party. [Applause.] 

We could have taken up this bill in the regular way by sec- 
tions, read it under the five-minute rule, to which we are ac- 
customed, and I think we would have gotten more effective legis- 
lation, probably, if, instead of giving two days to general de- 
bate, we had given one day to general debate and three days 
for debate under the five-minute rule, and put ourselves more 
nearly on a level with the other body. Why is it that this House 
continually goes down in the popular estimation? It is becnuse 
we continue to deprive ourselves of the right to exercise the same 
powers as the other half of the Congress of the United States. 
We have just as much right to offer a legitimate amendment to 
an important measure as has the body at the other end of the 
Capitol, but we persist in limiting our own power to offer amend- 
ments until we bind, shackle, and deliver ourselves helpless and 


hopeless to the body at the other end of the Capitol. The 
record of this session of the Sixty-fourth Congress is that it has 
reported more special rules than any similar session of Congress 
in over 20 years, despite the protestations of gentlemen on the 
other side out of power when they claimed that we had fallen 
into the habit of reporting special rules. I will tell you what 
habit this House has got into. Five or six months ago, when 
we started in our sessions of the Committee on Rules, a gentle- 
man came in-one day when I happened to be there a little 
in advance of the quorum. I asked him what he was deing 
there, and he said, “I have some legislation and I-want a rule 
from your committee.” Isaid,“A rule! What kind of a rule?” 
He said, “ Why, I am not particular, just a rule.” And that is 
the condition into which the House has fallen. We have that 
blind adherence to the idea that it is necessary to have a rule 
in order to pass bills. This sort of procedure encourages the 
House in that belief. 

I want to congratulate my colleague from New York [Mr. 
Furzceratp] that when he brings in a privileged bill from the 
Committee on Appropriations he does not ask for any rule. He 
gets up in his place as a Member of the House, and with his 
superb knowledge of the rules, in which he has no superior, he 
carries his bills through without special rules. 

With this bill, a similar privileged bill, with no greater or 
less privilege than the sundry civil bill, you must haxe a 
rule, and we are driven to the conclusion that the rule is for 
no purpose except to prevent making effective amendments. 
Why can not we make effective amendments? Because the 
whole bill is read through at one time, and no man dares to 
offer an amendment to a later section for fear that amendments 
offered after that to earlier sections will make the amended sub- 
sequent sections perfectly ridiculous. When we pass this rule, 
when the House adopts it, they will take one more step to 
demonstrate the absolute incapacity of the party in power in 
this House to do business under the ordinary rules of the House 
which they themselves adopted. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. As a matter of fact, is it not necessary 
to have a special rule in order to pass this bill? 

Mr. BENNET. It is not. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Does not the bill contain a provision 
for a tariff commission? 

Mr. BENNET. It is a privileged bill, and no point was made 
that it was not a privileged bill. It was reported from the 
floor by the chairman as a privileged bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That makes no difference; it has a pro- 
vision in it for a tariff commission. 

Mr. BENNET. Which is under the jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. A bi providing for a tariff commissien 
is not a privileged bill, and this bill could not have been taken 
up without the rule. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman from New York yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. : 

Mr. MANN. The bill was reported to the House yesterday as 
a privileged bill and no point of order was reserved upon it, 
and no one can måke a point of order against anything in the 
bill now. ; 

Mr. BENNET. I called attention to that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. . The question could be raised when the 
attempt was made to consider it as a privileged bill. The House 
dees not waive its rights to raise that question, although it 
might be precluded, if it came up as a privileged bill, from 
making a point of order. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman is correct, which he is not, you 
can make the point of order now. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; you could not. 

Mr. MANN. Then it is a privileged bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding the didac- 
tic manner in which the gentleman says I am not correct, I 
know that I am correct, and I appeal te my colleague from New 
York that I knew the rules. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. BENNET. When two experts disagree and put it up to 
me, I agree with the gentleman from Illinois. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, one of the most useful rules 
of the House df Representatives is the rule for debate under 
what is known os the five-minute rule. That privilege is denied 
the membership of the House by the rule now under considera- 
tien on one of the most important bills that has been before 
the House during this Congress. But it is not my purpose to 
discuss the rule. I prefer to take the time that I shall occupy 
in a discussion of the bill itself. The title is a bill increasing 


the revenue. The title should be changed. It should be “A 
bill to impose direct rather than indirect taxes for the purposes 
of raising the necessary revenue to defray the expenses of the 
Government in a time of peace.” 

Mr. Speaker, we are confronted with almost every variety 
of taxation; almost all the sources of taxation in ‘the country 
have been and will be resorted to by this administration before 
it has expired. The extraordinary conditions to which the 
gentleman from Tennessee referred in presenting this rule does 
not now exist. There are no such extraordinary conditions 
existing in this country as will justify the Nation in resorting 
to all the resources of taxation that it i 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I wouid rather not yield. 

Mr. GARRETT. Wil the gentleman yield; the extraordinary 
conditions to which I referred were the increase of appropria- 
tions fer the Army and Navy, for which I believe the gentle- 
man from Kansas voted. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. There have been increased appropriations 
for the Army and the Navy. I voted against many of them. Mr. 
Speaker, there has never been a time of peace in the history 
of our country that we have not produced sufficient revenue to 
pay all of our expenses, great or small, when the Government 
has imposed customs taxes on importations high enongh to 
protect the industries of the country. There has never been a 
time, on the other hand, when our custems taxes on importa- 
tions have been so low as to give freedom of trade, in which 
the reyenues haye net been insufficient to defray the expenses 
of the Government. 7 

These two statements are supported by our experience. Our 
first customs tax was imposed in a law enacted on July 4, 
1789. Under that law we paid the interest and a part of the 
principal of the debt of the Revolutionary War; we paid the 
expenses of a second war with England by doubling the customs 
and adding 10 per cent. 

And I cal! the father of the Democratic Party to testify as 
to the conditions of our revenue under that law. He says in 
his first annual message: 

Other circumstances, combined with the increase of numbers, have 
produced an augmentation of revenue arising from consumption in a 
ratio far beyend that of population alone; and though the changes in 
foreign relations now place so ly for the whole world 
may for a season affect this branch of revenue, yet weighing all proba- 
bilities of expense as well as of income, there is reasonable ground of 
confidence that we may now safely dispense with all the internal taxes, 
comprehending excise, stamps, auctions, licenses, carriages, and refined 
sugars, to which the ge on newspapers may be added te facilitate 
the progress of Information, and that the remaining sources of revenue 
will be sufficient to provide fer the support of the Government. to pax 
the interest of the public debts, and to discharge the principal within 
shorter periods than the laws or the general expectations had con- 
templated. 

We had a customs tax on importations then, on everything 
that came into competition with like articles that we produced 
in America, that built up industries, provided employment for 
labor, gave markets to farmers, and gave spirit and prosperity 
to business on every hand and at the same time produced an 
abundance of revenue. At the close ef the second war with 
England a regular old-fashioned Democratic tariff was placed 
upon the statute books. It was so low that a flood of importa- 


‘tions flowed in from Europe. The Napoleonic wars had just 


ended, and let me say to my Democratic friends that during 
the time that we were producing an abundance of revenue te de- 
fray the expenses of a war with a foreign country, Europe was 
then at war, but notwithstanding that, European manufacturers 
were paying a sufficient revenue into our Treasury to enable us 
to pay the of a war with the greatest power upon 
earth, except the United States, at that time. At the end of 
the second war with England the Napoleonic wars were over. 
Europe was then in the condition it will be when the present 
European war shall close. Industries then revived. They 
sprang up where they had existed before the war. They flooded 
this country, and our reyenues under that low tariff, notwith- 
standing our large importations, fell off just as they did upon 
the adoption of the Underwood tariff law. The same condition 
that produced a deficit the first 10 months of the Underwood 
tariff law produced a deficit from 1816 to 1824, a deficit that is 
referred to by another Democratic President when he, with 
great lamentation, calls attention to the fact in his annual 
message of 1821 and says: 


At the close of the last session it was anticipated that the progressive 
diminution of the public revenue in 1819 and 1820, which had been the 
result of the languid state of our foreign commerce in those years, had 
in the latter year reached its extreme point of depression. It has, how- 
ever, been ascertained that the point was reached only at the termina- 
tien of the first quarter of the present year. 


Our revenues were diminished from year to year under a low 
tariff along with our languishing industries. In 1824 the Gov- 
ernment imposed a customs tax upon importations—upon every- 
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thing that came from Europe that competed with a like article 
produced in the United States, and immediately revenues poured 
into the Treasury in abundance, so much so that Andrew Jack- 
son, in his annual message in 1832, congratulated the country 
and the Congress upon the fact that upon the 1st day of Jan- 
uary the Nation would pay off the last dollar of the national debt 
of two Wars, all as a result of a customs tax imposed upon 
importations from foreign countries from 1824 to 1832, a period 
of eight years. President Jackson said: 

I can not too cordially congratulate Congress and my fellow citizens 
on the near a 1 8 of that memorable and bappy event, the extinc- 
tion of the public debt of this great and free Nation. Faithful to the 
wise and patriotic policy marked out by the legislation of the country 
for this object, the present administration has devoted to it all the 
means which a 5 commerce has supplied and a prudent econ- 
omy preserved for the Public Treasury. 

But in 1832 John C. Calhoun led the Democratic Party into the 
theory of free trade, and a diminishing tariff produced a dimin- 
ishing revenue from 1832 until another Democratic President 
called the attention of Congress and the country to the fact 
that he had been unable to sell the bonds of the Government 
either at home or abroad—and these bonds drew 12 per cent 
interest. The purpose of issuing the bonds and offering them 
for sale was to raise sufficient revenue to pay the expenses of the 
Government in a time of profound peace. President Tyler said 
that of the loan of $12,000,000 which was authorized at the last 
session of Congress, only $5,432,726 had been negotiated. He 
goes on to say: 

Of the loan of $12,000,000 which was 8 Congress at its 
late session, only $5,432,726.88 have been negotiated. The shortness 
of time which it had to run has presented no inconsiderable impediment 
in the way of its being taken by capitalists at home, while the same 
cause would have operated with much ter force in the foreign 
market, For that reason the foreign market has not been resorted to, 
and it is now submitted whether it would not be advisable to amend the 
ned by making what remains undisposed of payable at a more distant 

ay. 

Mr. Speaker, under Democratic free trade the Government of 
the United States could not sell its bonds at 12 per cent interest 
to get money to defray the running expenses of the Government 
immediately following a period of eight years in which it had 
raised a sufficient revenue from a tax on importations to pay 
off the last dollar of the national debt of two wars. 

In 1846 we had another Democratic tariff, and the Speaker 
of this House has said frequently that that was the greatest 
tariff in the history of the Republic; but under that tariff, sup- 
plemented by the tariff of 1857, which had been in operation but 
a few months, another Democratic President called attention to 
the fact that not only were the industries of the country pros- 
trated but that the Treasury of the United States was empty, 
and that it would be necessary to sell the bonds of the Govern- 
ment to get the necessary money to defray its running ex- 
penses, then also in a time of profound peace. This is what 
President Buchanan said about the condition of the country 
and the Treasury under that free-trade law: 

We have possessed all the elements of material wealth in rich 
abundance, and yet, notwithstanding all these advantages, our country 
in its monetary interest is at the present moment in a deplorable con- 
dition. In the midst of unsurpassed plenty in all the productions of 
agriculture and in all the elements of national wealth we find our manu- 
factures suspended, our public works retarded, our private enterprises 
of different kinds abandoned, and thousands of useful laborers thrown 
out of employment and reduced to want. 

The revenue of the Government, which is chiefly derived from duties 
on imports from abroad, has been tly reduced, whilst the appro- 
priations made by Congress at its fast session for the current fiscal 
year are very large in amount. 

Under these circumstances a loan may be required before the close of 
your present session; but this, although deeply to be regretted, would 
prove to be only a slight misfortune when compared with the suffering 
and distress prevailing among the people. 

That period was followed by a period of thirty-odd years 
under which the Government imposed customs taxes on im- 
portations. We raised revenue to pay the interest on the debt 
of a great war. We paid our increasing expenses—expenses 
that were increasing from year to year—without resorting to a 
bond issue, without resorting to extraordinary taxation. That 
condition continued until 1892. From March 4, 1889, to March 
4, 1893, the last four years in that period under Benjamin Har- 
rison as President, we paid off $365,000,000 of the national 
debt. -The next four years were under a Democratic admin- 
istration and under a Democratic tariff that permitted importa- 
tions from foreign countries without the imposition of a suffi- 
cient tax, and under that administration our industries were 
not only prostrated but our revenues were insufficient to pay 
the running expenses of the Government, then also in a time 
of profound peace, and we had to sell the bonds of the Govern- 
ment to the amount of $265,000,000 to raise money to pay the 
ordinary expenses of the Government. That was immediately 
followed by a period in which the Government imposed customs 
taxes on importations high enough not only to revive the indus- 
tries of the country, to make employment for our own laborers, 


a market for our own farmers at home, but also to supply the 
Treasury with revenue to pay its vastly increasing expenses. 
With a small additional tax on a few articles we paid the ex- 
penses of a foreign war and its results. We paid for the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal in large part out of our ordi- 
nary revenues. We multiplied over and over again many of 
the activities of the Government, increasing these activities in 
many directions, and more than doubled the expenses of the 
Government; and yet until the adoption of a Democratic tariff 
law by our country we did not have to impose any extraordi- 
nary taxes upon the people of the country in order to defray 
our vastly increasing expenses. When we turned the Govern- 
ment over to the Democratie Party on March 4, 1913, there was 
a handsome balance of nearly $150,000,000 cash in the Treasury 
of the United States. 

You have brought’ in this tax bill in which you resort to 
almost every extraordinary sort of taxation to meet increased 
expenditures; but, mark you, the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment from 1897 to 1912 were doubled. The expenditures of the 
Government have not been doubled since you came into power. 
Only a few hundred millions have been added within the last 
few years. But you haye abandoned the best source of taxation 
that is known to the people of the country—that source of taxa- 
tion which has been in all our history the least burdensome and 
the most productive of revenues. 

Mr. Speaker, if there were no other reasons for imposing a 
sufficiently high tax on importations than those I have just given, 
the Committee on Ways and Means should report a bill placing 
a higher customs tax on imports and reserve for most extraor- 
dinary occasions an extra source of revenue. While it is the 
boast of the Democratic Party that it has maintained the peace 
of the United States with all the nations of the earth, it is re- 
sorting to.every variety of taxation that other nations resort to 
when they are at war. You could have produced by increasing 
customs taxes on importations in this bill a hundred million 
dollars of revenue without increasing the importations into the 
country one dollar. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Briefly, for a question. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Does the gentleman prefer a 
tax upon the necessities of life rather than upon the great 
wealth of the country? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. That is as old as anything the Democratic 
Party has ever produced and as useless. It is the oldest piece 
of demagogy that has been indulged in by American statesmen. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. But the gentleman has not 
answered the question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I prefer to make foreign nations pay for 
the privilege of selling their products in our market than to let 
them sell their products here free of tax, and then tax our own 
people to make up the necessary yevenues to pay the expenses 
of the Government. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Kansas yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. No; I can not yield. , 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. There has been considerable speculation 
in the last few months as to the condition in which our country 
will find itself at the close of the European war. Our country 
will find itself at the close of the European war that is now on 
in the same condition in which it found itself at the close of 
the Napoleonic wars. The conditions are on all fours. Then 
we had a low tariff; now we have a low tariff. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT. I yield the gentleman five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas is recognized 
for five minutes more. 

Mr. REILLY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I wish to finish this line of thought; I 
am sure the gentleman will excuse me. President Monroe called 
the attention of the country then to the fact that nearly all our 
industries were swamped by importations from foreign coun- 
tries. I assert there never has been a time in the history of 
this country when we have had a low tax on importations in 
which our industries have not languished, in which our mills 
and factories have not closed, and our laborers have not gone 
out of employment, our business been prostrated, enterprises of 


every character have gone into the hands of receivers, aud our 


farmers been without a market. That was true under the 
tariff of 1816, under the tariff of 1832, under the tariff of 1846, 
under the tariff of 1894, and under the tariff of 1913. [Ap- 
plause on Republican side.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I will, briefly. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Does the gentleman seriously mean to j 


state 
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Mr. CAMPBELL. Oh, well 
Mr. FITZGERALD. Let me put the question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The gentleman is taking up all my time. 
Mr. FITZGERALD. No; I will not take up too much of the 
gentleman's time. Does the gentleman mean to seriously state 
that the farmers of the country have no market and that the 
enterprises ure languishing now? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Let me finish the statement. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Answer the question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I will answer the question. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman has not started it yet. 

- Mr. CAMPBELL. I have the floor. The first 10 months of 
the Underwood tariff law produced the same condition in the 
country that was produced under the tariff of 1816 or the tariff 
of 1832 or the tariff of 1846 or the tariff of 1894. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] And that condition existed in the 
country until the war in Europe, that has imposed greater pro- 
tection for the industries of the United States than any of our 
tariffs have imposed and given us a great market in Europe 
and a great market at home. The war in Europe has protected 
our people against competition from European manufacturers. 
They are manufacturing arms and munitions of war for their 
Governments and we are manufacturing arms and munitions 
to sell them and producing food and clothing for their use 
during the war; but when the war is over the same condition 
will exist in this country that existed at the close of the 
Napoleonic wars and that existed here prior to the beginning of 
the present war in Europe under the Underwood tariff law, when 
not only were our industries closed and our labor was out of 
employment but our Treasury was absolutely empty. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Barer]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to utilize the privilege 
merely to remind the gentleman from Kansas that he is very 
greatly at variance with one of the great leaders of the Re- 
publican Party in the testimony he gives regarding the tariff 
of 1846. And I shall extend my remarks by including some 
statements of James G. Blaine on that subject. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman put it all in? 

Mr. BAILEY. I will put all in that relates to that. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman will if he gets unanimous con- 
sent, 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, James G. Blaine bears very dif- 
ferent testimony concerning the effects of the low tariff of 1846 
from that just given by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
CAMPBELL]. 

The Walker tariff was adopted in 1846 and, with slight modi- 
fications in favor of lower prices, it remained in operation until 
the outbreak of the War between the States, in 1861. So satis- 
factory was this low tariff that the issue disappeared from 
politics, It was no longer a bone of contention between the 
parties. Even protectionist manufacturers had been silenced 
by the results which lower duties had brought. And it is a 
safe assumption that the tariff would never again have been an 
issue in our polities but for the outbreak of war and the neces- 
sity this created for extraordinary resources for revenue. 

In this connection the gentleman from Kansas is invited to 
remark that in enacting the war tariff soon after the opening 
of the conflict between the States care was taken to offset cus- 
toms taxes by excise taxes, which were intended to absorb any 
protective benefits accruing to manufacturers from the tariff, 
and consent to the higher duties was obtained even then only 
after solemn assurance had been given that they would be re- 
pealed the moment the emergency they were designed to meet 
had been passed. Faith with the country was broken, however, 
by the manufacturing interest, the excise taxes being removed 
while the high duties on imports were continued, a party favor- 
ing protection for its own sake meanwhile having been built up. 

The gentleman from Kansas should read the history of his 
own party. By doing so he will learn that the Republican 
Party at its birth was not a protectionist party. It ignored the 
tariff altogether. It seemed to regard that question as removed 
from the realm of controversy. And it was not until after the 
close of the great war that it found itself gripped in the toils 
of protectionism. While it had been absorbed in carrying the 
war to a successful conclusion and later in dealing with the 
vital issues growing out of the war a sinister influence had been 
at work within its fold, the party discovering about the time 
the war issues were in the way of satisfactory adjustment that 
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it was dominated irrevocably by a bold and resourceful element 
which was in position to commit it absolutely to a tariff policy 
which was a clear denial of the high professions it had made in 
its beginnings, professions which were of the very essence of 
democracy and which found their inspiration in the teachings 
of Thomas Jefferson. If the gentleman from Kansas does not 
believe this, let him turn back to the earlier platforms of the 
Republican Party and note therein that not even a remote hint 
is given of the doctrine which it has since made the very basis 
of its faith and the supreme test of fealty. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I do not ask the gentleman from Kansas 
to accept my testimony on this subject. Let me call as a wit- 
ness a former leader and idol of his own party. In his“ Twenty 
Years of Congress” the late James G. Blaine wrote regarding 
the low tariff of 1846 as follows: 

The Whig victory of 1848 was not sufficiently decisive to warrant any 
attempt, even had there been a desire, to chan the tariff. Gen. 
Taylor had been elected without subscribing te a 2 tflorm or pledging 
himself to a specific measure, and he was therefore in a position to 
resist and reject appeals of the ordinary partisan character. Jforeocer, 
the tariff of 1846 was yielding abundant revenue and the business of the 
country was in a flourishing condition at the time his administration 
was organized. Money became very abundant after the year 1859; large 
enterprises wero undertaken, specenlation was precalent, and for a con- 
siderable period the prosperity of the country was general and ap- 
parcntly genuine. After 1852 the Democrats had almost undisputed con- 
trol of the Government and had gradually become a free-trade party. 
The principles embodicd in the tariff of 1846 seemed for a time to be 30 
entircly vindicated and approved that resistance to it ceased, not only 
among the pcople but among the protective economists and even among 
the manufacturera to a large extent. So general was this acquiescence 
that in 1856 a protective tariff was not suggested or even hinted by any 
one of the three partics which presented presidential candidates. 

It was not surprising, therefore, that with a plethoric condition of 
the National Treasury for two or three consecutive years the Demo- 
cratic Congress in the closing session of Pierce's administration enacted 
what has since been known as the tarif of 1857. By this law the 
duties Were placed lower than they had been at any time since the 
War of 1812. The act wns well received by the people and was, indeed, 
concurred in by a considerable proportion of the Republican Party. 

‘The free traders consider the tarif of 1846 to be conclusive proof of 
the beneficial effect of low duties. They challenge a comparison of the 
years of its operation, between 1846 and 1857, with any other period 
of the history of the country. Manufacturing, they say, was not forced 
by a hothouse process 8 high-priced goods for popular con- 
sumption, but was dually encouraged and developed on a healthful 
and self-sustaining basis, not to be shaken as a reed in the wind b 
every change in the financial world. Commerce, as they point out, 
made great adcances, and our carrying trdde grew so rapidly that in 10 
years from the day the . of 1846 was passed our tonnage exceeded 
the tonnage of England. The free traders refer with special emphasix 
to what they term the symmetrical decetopment of all the great inter- 
ests of the country under this liberal tarif, Manufacturers were not 
stimulated at the expense of the co 1 interest. Both were de- 
veloped in harmony, while agriculture, the indispensable basis of all, 
tons never more flourishing. The farmers and planters at no other 
period of our history were in receipt of such good prices, steadily paid 
to them in gold coin, for their surplus product, which they could send 
to the domestic market over our own railways and to the foreign 
market in our own ships. 

Mr. Speaker, it should be borne in mind that James G. Blaine 
was not always a willing witness. His testimony was extorted 
from him. He gave it only because the historic impulse was 
strong upon him and he could not resist its leadings. He told 
the truth becanse he did not choose to allow history to write 
him down a deliberate falsifier. And let it be said as a final 
word that no Republican of any standing has ever for a moment 
attempted to impeach the testimony James G. Blaine has given 
on the subject of the Walker low tariff. Not one advocate of 
protectionism has ever dared to challenge it or to prevent a 
refutation. . 

And, in conclusion, Mr, Speaker, let me add to the testimony 
already given from a great leader of the Republican Party, this 
from another equally great leader of that party. It is from 
James A. Garfield, presented on the floor of this House in the 
Forty-fifth Congress in the course of a debate in which he replied 
to statements previously made by Mr. Kelley. of Pennsylvania. 
From Mr. Garfield’s testimony I quote one poragraph, which is 
a summing up of all that had gone before: 

The fact is, Mr. Chairman, the decade from 1550 to 1860 was one 
of peace and general pr ty. The aggregate volume of real and per- 
sonal 5 57 in the United States in 1850 was, in round numbers, 
$7,135, 2 : in 1860 it was $16,159,000,000, an increase of 126 per 
cent, while the population Increased but 35 per cent. 


Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I re- 
maining? 

The SPEAKER. Twenty-one minutes. F 

Mr. GARRETT. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I just want to say a word about 
the rule and what seems to be a growing tendency in the House 
to adopt a bad practice. This rule provides that under the 
five-minute rule the bill shall be read clear through without 
any consideration until after you reach the end of the reading 
of the bill, at which time amendments may be offered under the 
five-minute rule to any part of the bill. I think that is an 
exceedingly bad practice. Let me give you an illustration. 
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Yesterday we had under consideration a general dam bill, 
under a rule which provided for its consideration under the five- 
minute rule in the ordinary manner. That bill was essentially 
amended yesterday in some of its most important features. 
That represented the desire of the House to change the Dill. 
Now, the rule allowed that, but when the gentleman in charge 
of the bill first introduced his rule he introduced one providing 
that the entire bill or substitute should be read through without 
amendment, and then it should be subject to amendment under 
the five-minute rule. In other words, the rule first introduced 
provided that you could offer an amendment to any part of the 
bill after you finished reading it, when no one knew what was 
up. Whether the Committee on Rules declined to report such 
a rule I do not know, but a new rule was introduced that gave | 
us the right to amend. If they had been operating yesterday 
under the provisions of the rule first introduced, so that amend- 
ments could only be offered at the end of the full reading of 
the bill, we would have not known what we were doing, and the 
result would have been that all amendments would have been 
voted down. That is the invariable tendency in the House. 
If you read a section and propose to amend the section at the 
time it is read, we can give it, on our side at least, intelligent 
consideration. But if you read the bill through and then offer 
amendments to the last section, or the first section, or the mid- | 
dle section, you can not give intelligent consideration to it. It) 
is a useless practice, It is not necessary to have such a pro- | 
ceeding. We passed the Underwood bill in the House without 
any rule at all. My impression is that we passed the so-called 
emergency tax bill without any rule at all. It is proposed now | 
to have consideration of amendments after the entire bill has 
been read through, and then at a fixed hour stop the considera- 
tion of the bill—next Monday, I believe, at 5 o'clock. The 
House will have nothing to do next week, or the week after, | 
for that matter, of great importance. This bill will not be acted | 
upon in the Senate until after the Army and Navy appropria- 
tion bills have passed through that body, and they know some- 
thing about the amount of money required. Why should we 
not take time enough under the ordinary rules of the House to 
give consideration to a taxing measure which proposes to raise 
$2,000,000 or more a year? Why should not the Representatives 
of the people take the time to consider this bill instead of going 
to their homes, as most of them will, before it is reported into | 
the Senate? You are taking the wrong tack, my friends. You 
are the responsible power here. You have the power to do as | 
you please, but it is erroneous, it is wrong, to pass a bill hastily, | 
without consideration, imposing heavy taxes upon the people. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison. ] 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] opposes this rule because on yesterday, he says, 
the bill under consideration could not have been finished just 
as well if the rule introduced by the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. ApAatson] and which allowed consideration of the bill 
had been reported out of the Rules Committee as originally 
drafted. The very fact that the rule reported out of the Rules 
Committee gave ample time for the consideration of the water- 
power bill and did not do the things he says the original rule 
would have done, shows that the Rules Committee considers 
these propositions fairly and justly, and only reports such good 
resolutions to the House as will provide liberality of time for 
their consideration and freedom of amendment. Now, this rule 
is not drastic and comes thoroughly within the excepted class 
named by the gentleman. I can imagine that if we had limited 
the, consideration of this bill to one day or to two days, the 
charge that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] makes 
might be justified. 

But it allows four days to the consideration of this emergency 
revenue bill—two days for general discussion, which starts. to- 
day and continnes through to-morrow, and then the whole of 
Saturday and Monday can be taken up, if needed, in the con- 
sideration of the bill under the five-minute rule, Is there any 
unreasonable restriction in the time allotted to the discussion 
of the bill, with four days allowed to discuss it and two days 
Within which amendments may be offered? If the gentleman 
will recall, in the Sixty-first Congress, when you brought in your 
Payne-Aldrich tarif bill, you allowed discussion in general de- 
bate for two weeks, and then, under the rule that you adopted, 
you allowed only five amendments to be offered and specified 
what amendments they should be. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] So it comes with poor grace now for the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Maxx], the leader of the Republicans, to 
criticize a Democratic rule that allows freedom of amendment 
mud most reasonable time for discussion, so to speak, when his | 


party when it was in power restricted us to offering only fiye 
amendments to that bill, which contained every imaginable 
item. Not only that, but 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON, I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman recall what the effect 
of a similar rule was, as introduced for the consideration of the 
naval appropriation bill, which prevented the consideration of 
the various sections under the five-minute rule and caused one- 
half of the new legislation reported in the bill not to be con- 
sidered in the House at all? 

Mr. HARRISON. I will tell the gentleman what happened. 
There was a rule, practically the same as this, and we allowed 
you so much time in that rule for discussion that we frittered 
away the time here for a whole day before we could pass the 
bill, waiting for your men to come here and vote, because you 
had sent out notices that the vote would not be taken until 
Friday, and we could just as well have voted on that bill on 
Thursday. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Is it not a fact that three-fourths of the 
new legislation incorporated in the naval appropriation bill 


| Was not considered in the House and four-fifths of the Members 


were not acquainted with it? 

Mr. HARRISON. That is not a fact. 

Mr. STAFFORD, It is a fact that is proven by the Record. 

Mr, HARRISON. Those of us who were here know that the 
facts are as I stated them. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Benner] said we had brought in more rules in this Con- 
gress than had been brought in in any previous session of 
Congress. We plead guilty to that. But let me remind the 
gentleman that none of them were brought in for the pur- 
pose of obstructing wholesome legislation, On the contrary, 
the record shows that they were for expediting public busi- 
ness and passing progressive legislation, [Applause on the 
Democratie side.] 

Let me recall to the gentleman from New York [Mr. BENNET] 
that all these rules which, as he says, have been brought up for 
consideration at this time through the action of a Democratic 
Committee on Rules were rules that hastened the preparedness 
program through this House that the Nation needed and the 
country called for. [Applause on the Democratic. side.] The 
naval bill, the fortification bill, the Army bill, were considered 


| by this House through the rules that you assail; and the Agri- 


cultural bill, the standardization of grains, the cotton warehouse, 
and the cotton-futures bills were all passed through this House 
through the rules you assail. Not only that, but it was a rule 
reported by a Democratic Committee on Rules of this House 
that gave to the country a good-roads bill and rural-credits 
legislation. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HARRISON. Iam sorry. I wish I had the time to state 
to the House and country other legislation passed through such 
rules as this. - 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Mississippi 
has expired. a 

‘Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the adoption of the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the adoption of the reso- 
lution embodying the rule. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have if, 

Mr. MANN. I ask for a division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
asks for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 124, noes 112. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The House automatically resolves itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster] will please take 
the chair. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 


mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconp. Is there. 


objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas makes the 
same request. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The House resolved itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, with Mr. Foster in the chair. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 16763, the revenue bill, which the Clerk will report by 
title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (II. R. 16763) to Increase the revenue, and for other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
KırcHIN}] is recognized. [Applause.] 


[Mr. KITCHIN addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp- 
NEY] is recognized. [Applause.] 7 2 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have lis- 
tened, as I always do, with a great deal of interest to my friend 
from North Carolina [Mr. KIrcHIN], who gave some very valu- 
able information with reference to fhis bill, and a great deal of 
polite vaudeville, all of which was enjoyed. [Laughter.] 

I never have helped and I never expect to help frame a Demo- 
cratic revenue bill. “I am not disappointed that my Democratic 
friends did not call upon the Republican members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means to aid them in writing this revenue 
measure, As long as I retain my present intelligence I never 
expect to help write a Democratic revenue measure. I do not 
believe in their methods of raising revenue to pay the running 
expenses of this Government. I give them credit for being sin- 
cere in their ideas as to the proper method of raising revenue, 
and I ask that people believe that I am sincere in my ideas 
ou the question. 3 

The people of the United States live on a higher plane, a higher 
standard of living, and a higher standard of life than the people 
of any other country. There are no laboring people in any 
country in this world—I challenge any man to furnish evidence 
to the contrary—who receive more than half the wages paid to 
labor in the United States. I do not criticize my Democratic 
friends for reporting this bill without consulting the Republican 
members. I received a copy of this bill, I think, on Saturday 
last, the first real evidence I had of what was going into the 
bill. On Monday night, at half past 10 o’clock, I received by 
special messenger a copy of the report on that bill as prepared 
by our Democratic friends, and I want to read to you just one 
brief statement in that report, to show you what it has to say 
and what part Republicans had in its make-up. Remember, I 
received this report Monday night at half past 10 o'clock. It 
reads as follows: 

The Committee on Ways and Means, to whom was referred the bill 
(II. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, and for other purposes, having 
had the same under consideration, report it back to the House without 
amendment, 

[Laughter.] a 

I received that on Monday night, and on Tuesday morning I 
received a postal card stating that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee would have a meeting on Wednesday morning at 10 
o'clock to consider the bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will not the gentleman ex- 
plain that Tuesday was the 4th of July, and Monday was by 
common consent a holiday? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; every patriotic citizen knows that 
Tuesday was the 4th of July, and most of the Members, Demo- 
crats and Republicans, were out orating somewhere. I hap- 
pened to be here. The committee were called together at 10 
o'clock Wednesday, and about 3 o'clock the committee decided 
to report the bill back to the House, with the recommendation, 
prepared one week before, that it do pass. The Republican 
members of the Ways and Means Committee then had from 3 
o'clock yesterday afternoon until 11 o'clock this morning to pre- 
pare a report and to prepare some statistics and memoranda to 
present to this House in arguments to-day. There were 101 
pages in the bill, and several pages of report for the Republican 
members to consider within two or three hours, and prepare an 
intelligent report and present it to an intelligent House of Rep- 
resentatives. That was an impossibility. I threw up my hands 
in holy horror and said, “It is impossible. Intelligent men 
would not attempt it.” Therefore we were unable to prepare a 
minority report on this bill, not having had the time. 


I object to the Democratic method of raising revenue to run 
this Government for many reasons. The gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Krrcutn] says he is going to swallow a sugar- 
conted pill because it has some Republicanism in it. I always 
have declined, and always will decline, to swallow a sugar- 
coated pill filled with deception, if I know it, and that is what 
this bill contains. My friend from North Carolina [Mr. 
Kirenix says this bill does not change any existing law. When 
I read this bill I am reminded of the story of a Hebrew, who 
said to his friend one day, “Jake, do you know there is a new 
religion now that greatly disturbs me?” “What now, Fritz?” 
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“Why, Jake, don’t you know, they say that when a man dies he 
comes back to earth in the shape of an animal, a horse, a mule, 
a jackass, or something like that?” “Oh, nonsense, think no 
more about that.” “Ah, but,” he said, “it disturbs me.” 

By and by Fritz died, and in a few days Jake went down the 
street, and there he saw a jackass hitched to a post. As*he 
went by the jackass bowed and said, “ Hello, Jake.” “ Why,” 
Said he, “you, a jackass, talk like a man! Are you the devil, 
or what are you?” “Oh, I am Fritz. You know I told you 
about this religion. I died, and now see what I am. How 
Strange, how strange!” “Oh, yes,” said Jake, “it is very 
strange, but I don't see any change in you.” [Laughter.] 

This is the same old Democratie method of raising revenue 
free trade—and nothing else. This report, prepared by our 
Democratic friends, lauds to the sky the English revenue policy 
and points out that a very large amount of the revenue raised 
by the English Government is raised by an income tax. Before 
I discuss the merits of English law I want to call attention to 
some conditions confronting us. I have here a clipping from a 
Seattle paper which shows that in the last decade Japan has 
imported from the United States American-grown cotton and 
with the cheap labor in the cotton mills of Japan has wrested 
from the United States much of its trade in China. In those 
10 years the trade of Japan in cotton goods has multiplied nine 
and one-half times, while the trade of the United States to-day 
is only one-third what it was a decade ago. If Japan, with her 
cheap labor, can capture the markets of China, where the 
cheapest labor in the world is found, Japan with her cheap labor 
can purchase American cotton and under free trade in this 
country can capture the markets of the United States. She is 
doing it now. A 

I have called the attention of some Members of this House 
to wages paid in the factories of Japan. I want to repeat that 
only a few months ago I received a report from an American 
consul giving the wages paid in the factories of Japan. That 
American consul pointed out that of the 863,000 employees in 
the factories of Japan men were paid 262 cents per day, 
women 13.4 cents per day, boys 9 cents per day, and girls 74 
cents per day, or a daily average of 17} cents per day for the 
863,000 employees in the factories of Japan. y 

Under free trade our laborers and the capital invested in our 
institutions in this country that employ labor must come in còm- 
petition with that Japanese labor. Do you want it? Are you 
ready for it? Are you ready to surrender to the outside world 
our magnificent manufacturing institutions in this country? I 
believe you are, but I am not. Without any criticism of any man 
in my presence, Jet me point out another thing to show you what 
your party is doing. If you will remember, a few months ago, 
you, the Democratic Members of this House, appointed a lobby 
investigating committee. That committee called before them 
several men accused of lobbying in Washington in the interest 
of legislation. There was one lobbyist who escaped your atten- 
tion, a New York attorney by the name of Beer. A full state- 
ment of the case is set forth in the New York Sun of March 28, 
which shows that Mr. Beer presented to a New York court the 
statement that he and an attorney, a member of a well-known 
law firm of New York, by the name of Osborn, had entered into 
an agreement with the importers of lemons in New York that 
they were to receive a certain sum of money if they would use 
their influence with the Democratic Party and get the duty on 
lemons reduced from $1.20 a box, and that if it was reduced to 
35 cents a box they were to receive an extra bonus of $75,000. 
Strange to say, gentlemen, while the duty on lemons under the 
Payne tariff law was $1.20 a box, in the Underwood tariff law it 
is 35 cents a box, the amount agreed upon in this man’s contract 
with the importers of lemons in New York. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] He sues for the balance due him from these 
importers of lemons from Sicily, and they ask him for an 
accounting of the money already placed in his hands. He makes 
the statement that he paid to himself and Mr. Osborn $15,000 each 
retainer fees as agreed upon in their contract. He paid to Mr. 
Glynn, ex-governor of New York, $2,000 for his campaign, and 
he contributed $6,000 to the campaign of Woodrow Wilson, a 
gentleman whom you haye heard about, living down on Penn- 
Sylvania Avenue a little ways. He spent the balance of $140,000 
in educating 2,000,000 Italian voters in this country to yote the 
Democratic ticket. [Applause on the Republican side.! 

Why did not you call that man before your lobby-investigating 
committee and prosecute him? He must have been well known. 
Strange to say, the rate for which he was to receive his extra 
$75,000 bonus is the rate fixed in your tariff law on imported 
lemons. So much for another American institution. 

Another thing, gentlemen, that is working against the inter- 
ests of manufacturing institutions in the United States is this: 
I have a letter dated June 21 to the Lufkin Rule Co., of Saginaw, 
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Mich., large manufacturers of rules, tapes, and measures of all 
kinds. This letter is from John H. Graham Co., the Lufkin Rule 
Co.'s London representatives, and it notifies the Lufkin Rule Co. 
that England had placed an embargo on all such goods upon the 
ground that English manufacturers can supply all the tapes 
and rules that are needed in the market. Not a protective tariff 
but a prohibitive embargo on these goods. France has joined 
England in this embargo, and there are many articles now pro- 
duced in the United States upon which an embargo is placed by 
Great Britain and France, and, among other things, the sugar 
going into France. So much for further injury to industries in 
this country. 

Another thing, you must not forget, when legislating for the 
people of this country, that the laboring man can not be prosper- 
ous unless the capital employing him is prosperous. Capital can 
not succeed without labor, nor labor without capital. They must 
go hand in hand. -Any law that discriminates in favor of one 
against the other is neither just nor equitable and should not be 
placed upon our statute books. 

The Government of Germany owns 95 per cent of all the rail- 
roads in Germany. Therefore she controls the freight rates on 
goods in Germany to a greater. extent than the government 
of any other country. If you were a manufacturer in Germany 
and shipped a carload of goods from an interior town to the sea- 
board for export, the freight rate would be just about one-half 
the freight rate charged on the same goods shipped to the same 
seaboard town for consumption in Germany, That rate is fixed 
to encourage German industries to export their products to 
foreign markets. 

On the other hand, if a foreigner should send a carload of 
foreign products into Germany and had them shipped from a 
seaport town to an interior town he would pay double the 
freight that the same products would pay between the same two 
points if produced in Germany. The rates are fixed by the Ger- 
man Government to discourage importations and to encourage 
the consumption of German-made articles. 

What is being done in this country? Here is a letter I re- 
ceived from the Interstate Commerce Commission, dated June 
30, 1916. It was startling to me, as I know it will be to you. 
The freight rates on importers’ articles made in a foreign coun- 
try coming into the United States is less than on domestic 
goods. For instance, on leather goods—and I picked out two 
articles and asked the Interstate Commerce Commission to give 
me the freight rates on those two—if a carload of shes or 
leather goods is sent to St. Louis, Mo., from Europe by the way 
of New Orleans, the freight rate on those imported goods from 
New Orleans to St. Louis would be 15.7 cents per hundred 
pounds less than if the goods originated in New Orleans and 
were sent to St. Louis. In other words, $62.80 less on a carload 
of 40,000 pounds, a very handsome profit. 

If a carload of glass were imported from Belgium or Ger- 
many or any other foreign port to St. Louis by way of New 
Orleans, the freight rate on that imported glass from New Or- 
leans to St. Louis would be 29.9 cents per hundred less than 
if the glass was produced or originated in New Orleans, a dif- 
ference of $119.60 on a carload of glass of 40,000 pounds. 

These are things that Germany takes into consideration in 
favoring her manufacturers, while in this country a manufac- 
turer who dares come to Washington and ask relief from an 
existing discrimination is condemned as a lobbyist, and Presi- 
dent Wilson, guided by ideals and unworkable theories and a 
sublime absence of business experience, contends that competi- 
tion is what American manufacturers need ; that it will sharpen 
their wits and enable them to capture the markets of the world, 
and that they should ask odds of no one. It all tends to make 
it possible for the foreigner to ship goods into this country and 
destroy American industries employing American labor at the 
American scale of wages. These things are important. 

Our Democratie friends are ready to criticize the great 
munition plants in this country, producing articles for export to 
Europe to be used in the war, and ready to tax munitions of 
war and explosives and such like. Let me call your attention 
to the fact that copper and steel alone are not the articles that 
are going into the manufacture of munitions of war. Here is 
a letter dated July 5 from some people to whom I wrote, and 
they show that one firm in this country, since the war broke out 
in Europe, in August, 1914, has consumed 611,000 bales of cotton 
in the manufacture of explosives, and they call my attention to 
the consumption, in round numbers, of 300,000 bales of cotton 
used by other manufacturers in making explosives for export. 

In round numbers, my friends, in those 23 months, $70,000,000 
worth of American-grown cotton has gone into the manufacture 
of explosives. Why do you not put a tax on cotton, if it is fair 
to put a tax on copper? [Applause on the Republican side.] 


Mr. STEENERSON. Is it not a fact that zine produced here 
is also. used in the manufacture of ammunition? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Zinc, copper, lead, steel, cotton, and other 
things are used in the manufacture of ammunition. d 

Mr. STEENERSON. Why did not the gentleman's commit- 
tee put a tax on that also? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Is there any good reason why the com- 
mittee should single out copper, one industry, and put a tax 
upon it, any more than they should put a tax on any other 
metal taken out of the ground which is used in the manufacture 
of ammunition? None whatever. There is no provocation, no 
justice that I can see in it. Again, here is a telegram from a 
manufacturer of copper, Mr. James McNaughton, addressed to 
my colleague, Mr. James, of Michigan. Permit me to read it: 


CALUMET, MICH., July 5, 1916. 
Hon. W. FRANK JAMES, 18 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


Many thanks for your telegram, Part of section 201 of revenue bill 
relating to copper is unfair to copper mines and strikes serious blow 
to copper-mining industry of Michigan. Mine doing its own smelting 
or retining is subject to tax on gross value of entire product; mine not 
smelting or refining will not be subject to tax. Most copper mines of 
this country smelt and refine own copper, therefore tax is directly on 
copper mining, discriminating against production, but small part of 
which enters into munitions. Great portion of smelting and refining 
of foreign copper is done in this country. Proposed tax will drive out 
this industry, and also refining of part of domestic production. Pro- 
posed tax fs class | lation as applying to copper production and not 
to production of other metals entering into munitions. Bil should 
not strike at copper mining, which is old-established industry for pro- 
duction of a common necessity, same as iron mining or farming, and 
is not outgrowth of war demand, and should not be taxed any more 
than any other producing industry. Think every effort should be made 
to amend section as to avoid tax on production of copper. 

James McNavouton. 


In this Mr. McNaughton points out the injustice of putting 
an excise tax on copper in any form produced without also tax- 
ing other metals used for a like purpose. There is no justice 
in taxing copper as is done in this bill. In the State of Mich- 
igan the miner—the man who takes the copper ore from the 
ground and smelts it—under the terms of this bill must pay an 
excise tax upon that finished product. If he converts that same 
copper into an alloy or a mixed metal, he pays a further tax 
upon that. Every point of the manufacture pays a tax under 
the terms of this bill. Instead of encouraging the production 
of copper, you seek to tax it. It is a tax on production, and 
there is no more justice in taxing copper as a metal, because 
it is a great industry of the country, than there is in taxing 
any other metal taken from the earth. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Is zinc taxed in this bill? 

Mr. FORDNEY. If it is put into munitions of war it is. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. If I remember correctly, 
there has been a greater increase in the price of zinc than in 
any other metal, due to its use in the war. 

Mr. FORDNEY. There is in this no special tax on it unless 
it is put in munitions of war. If it is in munitions of war in 
any form—when once transferred to munitions of war it is 
subject to.a tax. 

Mr. BENNET. Is copper taxed whether it goes into muni- 
tions or not? : 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; it is taxed if converted from copper 
ore into pig copper or billets. 

Mr. BENNET. Does not that tax the same copper twice? 

Mr. FORDNEY, Yes; and if you convert it into an alloy, a 
mixture with any other metal, it is agnin taxed under the terms 
of this bill. 

My friends, I want to call your attention to some articles of 
production in this country, some articles of export and import. 
I do it for the reason that I want to prove to you that the 
great prosperity in this country is due to the war in Europe. 
There is no question about that in my mind, and I believe there 
is no question about that in your minds, that the great pros- 
perity our Democratic friends are boasting about is due abso- 
lutely to the war in Europe. Here are some exports of stuff 
used in the war in Europe, and I give you 10-month periods, 
the first 10 months of the last fiscal year being the last that I 
could get in detail of the various items, and the country to 
which they were shipped, and I compared those 10 months with 
the same 10 months of the last year before the war, 1913-14. 
In the shipment of mules and horses abrond prior to the war 
the exports amounted to $3,533,000, and now in the 10 months 
of the fiscal year just closed they amount to $84,293,000. 
Were they sent over there for any purpose other than the war? 
Now, let us take the manufactures of brass, going into muni- 
tions of war chiefly. I shall leave off the odd hundred thou- 
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sand dollars and give you the millions. Prior to the war it 
was $6,000,000 and after the war $103,000,000; breadstuffs, 
$188,000,000 prior to the war, since the war began $366,000,000 ; 
neroplanes, before the war $194,000 and after the war $6,270,000 ; 
automobiles and parts thereof, prior to the war $29,000,000, sub- 
sequent to the war $116,000,000. 

Railway cars, chiefly sent to Russia, $10,000,000 prior to the 
war, $21,000,000 now; motor cycles, $911,000 prior to the war, 
$2,771,000 now; chemicals used in making explosives across 
the sea, $22,000,000 before the war, $93,000,000 after the war; 
cotton manufactures, articles used by the soldiers chiefly, 
$43,000,000 prior to the war and now $88,000,000. Explosives— 
and is there any doubt that they are used for any other pur- 
pose than the war?—$5,000,000 before the war, after the 
war started $336,000,000. Iron and steel, used extensively in 
the manufacture of munitions over there, $212,000,000 prior to 
the war, now $472,000,000. Leather and manufactures thereof, 
saddles, harness, boots, shoes, going in large quantities to the 
men on the battle fields, $47,000,000 prior to the war, now 
$120,000,000. Meat and dairy products, chiefly canned goods, 
$124,000,000 prior to the war, $231,000,000 after the war. Beans 
and dry peas, absolutely for the soldiers, $741,000 before the 
war, now $4,500,000. Wool and manufactures of wool—and we 
never exported any wool to amount to anything prior to the 
war—prior to the war $3,900,000, now $47,500,000. Zinc and 
manufactures thereof, before the war $328,000, now $36,800,000. 
Is not this convincing that our increased exports are largely 
due to the war in Europe? 

In a speech by Roscoe Conkling in Cleveland, Ohio, on Sep- 
tember 29, 1880, he said, in part: 

I believe you will search in. vain the annals of parties in this coun- 
try or any other whose history is familiar to us for a rallel to the 
succession, the conglomeration, the long-continued repetition of blunders 
which has marked for 20 years the statesmanship of the Democratic 
Party. Mistaking the present, forgetting the past, that party and its 
Jeaders haye had a fatal felicity for preposterous prophecies. 

I wish Conkling were with us to-day and could express himself 
on Democratic statesmanship since 1880 or since 1912. An exhi- 
bition of their fatal felicity for preposterous prophecies was 
given by the Democrats. in 1913 when they enacted the Under- 
wood tariff law. They predicted a great export trade; they pre- 
dicted that American manufacturers were about to capture the 
markets of the world. What happened? Imports increased and 
exports decreased. The new tariff enabled foreigners to capture 
American markets and displace American labor, and conditions 
continually grew worse until after the outbreak of the war in 
Europe. 

During the spring and summer of 1914 the Democrats gave an 
exhibition of “ mistaking the present.” They admitted a busi- 
ness depression, but called it psychological—that it was caused 
by a “ frame of mind“ the country was in. The country was well 
off, but did not know it, and the whole thing was imagination. 
‘That was a most remarkable and spectacular exhibition of “ mis- 
taking the present,” and I wish Conkling could have been on 
hand. : 

It now appears that the Democrats will mistake the present 
again. They fail to recognize the fact that our gain in export 
trade is due to war orders ; that war orders have caused a revival 
of business ; and last, and most important of all, they fail to heed 
what is being demonstrated by this war and prepare for trade 
conditions when the war is ended. Imports, retarded when the 
war commenced in Europe, are now coming to our shores in 
ever-increasing volumes, Right at this time if it were not for 
the enormous war orders imports would greatly exceed our ex- 
ports. Take a paper and pencil and figure it out. On 16 classes 
of products, all of which are used in large quantities by the 
armies in Europe, exports have increased during the 10 months 
ending April 80, 1916, no less than $1,480,001,000 compared with 
the corresponding 10 months two years ago, which was prior to 
the war. On 16 classes of products our exports increased from 
$650,855,000 to $2,130,856,000, or an increase of 227 per cent. 
During the same 10-month period all other exports decreased 
from $1,367,231,000 in 1914 to $1,213,571,000 in 1916, a decrease 
of $153,660,000. Do not make the fatal blunder of “ mistaking 
the present.” It is a matter of vital importance to American 
prosperity. The war can not last forever; how about industrial 
preparedness? 

Prior to the war in Europe 52.7 per cent of Russia's imports 
came from Germany, 20 per cent of England's imports came from 
Germany, 18 per cent of France's imports came from Germany, 
and 15 per cent of Italy’s imports came from Germany. 

The nations named are at war with Germany, and if reports 
are true, after the war all of these nations will exclude German 
goods from their shores. Germany has left nothing undone to 
foster German industries and has been the most aggressive 
“ation In the world in seeking foreign markets for exports. 
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Germany after the war will invade this Nation’s markets with 
German-made goods and will displace American goods and labor. 

Four years ago, in the campaign, I was met frequently with 
this statement made by my friends: They said, “ Mr. Forpney, 
Woodrow Wilson is a protectionist,’ and they tried to sub- 
stantiate their belief by saying that he had said he would injure 
no legitimate industry in this land if elected, and they asked 
me what that meant if it did not mean that if an industry 
needed protection he would give it to it. It was mighty hard 
for me to answer that except to say that Woodrow was fibbing 
a little bit. 

Mr. QUIN. What industry does the gentleman say 
Congress has injured? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Every industry in our land; name one that 
it has not. 

Mr. QUIN. There is more business than ever being done 
and more work 

Mr. FORDNEY. Due to the war—— 

Mr. QUIN. No; to the Underwood tariff bill and this good, 
Democratic administration. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman is stating nonsense, and 
he knows it. As the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Kitcuin] said, the President has not consulted me very much 
about this bill. Since the 18th day of December last he has 
been too busy with other matters. ‘Therefore I do not know 
his views now, but I do know what he said prior to his elec- 
tion in 1912. He said that any industry in this country that 
could not survive and prosper without protection was a hot- 
house industry and must go. Does the Democratic gentleman 
deny he said that? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Briefly. ` 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Following the line of inquiry 
of the gentleman from Mississippi, did not that declaration in 
the Democratic platform, that he did not intend to injure or 
destroy any legitimate industry, have direct relation to Louisi- 
ana sugar, and was not that platform prepared by the Presi- 
dent himself and carried by Mr. Brovssarp over to the Balti- 
more convention? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Broussard says that is the substance 
of his understanding with the Persident when he was called 
from Baltimore one night to Mr. Wilson’s home in New Jersey 
and told if the Louisiana delegates would stand solid for him 
he would protect the sugar industry. 

Mr. QUIN. Will the gentleman—— 

Mr. FORDNEY. And he had no sooner warmed the chair 
in the White House before he sent for the two Louisiana 
Senators and said, “ You can take free trade on sugar now 
or within one year. Which will be your choice?” 

Mr. QUIN. May I interrupt the gentleman right there? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I would be glad to have the gentleman do so. 

Mr. QUIN. I want to say that I border on the State of 
Louisiana, and that 75 per cent of the voting population of 
Louisiana are as good Democrats as Jam. There is only one 
district in the State of Louisiana that is Republican, and it 
was not necessary to make overtures to the people of Louisiana. 
They are natural-born Democrats, and have been so ever since 
they were born. But when the Republican Party began to run 
curpetbaggers and niggers in office to rule over the white people 
of Louisiana they were forced to hate republicanism. 

Mr. FORDNEY. It is the contention of the free trader and the 
man believing in tariff for revenue only that when an article 
can not be produced as cheaply at home as abroad it should 
not be produced at home, but should be imported ; that to compel 
the consumer to pay the added price for the American product 
was a hardship and an injustice. 

The war in Europe has done much to convert many doubtful 
Americans to the Republican policy of tariff for protection. 
The war has shown the value of industrial independence; the 
war has shown the fallacy of a policy that would make a nation 
dependent upon foreign countries for agricultural and manu- 
factured products. A nation is best prepared for all emer- 
gencies that is self-supporting in every sense of the word. ‘This 
Nation has the area, soil, climate, skill, and all other require- 
ments for being industrially independent and self-supporting. 
We should develop our national resources and encourage our 
industries. When we buy an American product we furnish em- 
ployment for an American laboring man and we add to the 
wealth, happiness, and prosperity of America. I believe in the 
slogan “ Made in America.” Further, I believe in a policy in 
keeping with that slogan. ‘To advocate that slogan and vote 
for free trade is an indication of insincerity or ignorance. 

Mr. HILL. If the gentleman will permit, the gentleman will 
remember in the hearings before the Ways aud Means Commit- 
tee when the Louisiana sugar industry was present and they 
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quoted that very promise, that no legitimate industry should be 
injured, they were informed from the bench that it meant 
economically legitimate, and any protective industry was not a 
legitimate one, and therefore it did not apply to it. 

Mr. FORDNEY, If there was any promise on this green earth 
ever thought of for a Democratic platform before election, it 
was made, and if there was anything under the heavens that was 
not done, it was what was in that platform. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Will the gentleman yield for an 
interruption? 

Mr. FORDNEY, I will. : 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I just wish to state the sugar 
planters of Lonisiana, headed by the Progressive nominee for 
President, have stated they preferred to support Woodrow Wil- 
son rather than Hughes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me tell the gentleman something, to be 
frank about it, without any criticism. The people of Louisiana 
and of the Southern States that were the Confederate States at 
the outbreak of the Civil War are so angered and displeased 
with the Republican Party that they will not vote for any man 
who has the name of Republican attached to him. Let us be 
frank about this. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. They prefer to follow the Presi- 
dent rather than the Republican candidate, 

Mr. FORDNEY. They prefer to follow anything in preference 
to anyone with the name of Republican“ attached to him. Is 
not that right? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. That is much to their credit. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. PORDNEY. One gentleman from that State went to the 
Progressive Party; he is a protectionist, and he made a state- 
ment in my presence that the people of Louisiana had been 
following the Democratic Party for the past half century, and 
at last arrived at the conclusion that to live on promises they 
would have an empty stomach, and that he, for one, had 
gotten tired of promises and had gone over to some other 
party, with the thought that he could be elected and help save 
Louisiana’s principal industry. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr, FORDNEY. I will. x 

Mr. HARDY, Does the gentleman believe that any industry 
which can never compete with the outside world ought to be 
continually and perpetually fostered by protection? 

Mr. FORDNEY. My friend and his colleagues and every man 
in this House are to-day shouting preparedness. How are you 
going to have preparedness unless you produce our principal 
food supplies within our own borders? [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. HARDY. What has that got to do with the question I 
asked? 

Mr. FORDNEY. It has this to do with it: What kind of a 
condition would the people of the United States be in this 
very minute if we had war with Great Britain, as Germany 
has now, and Great Britain were to drive our ships from the 
sea, as she would, for she has the power? Where would we be 
for foodstuffs if we had to import our sugar from foreign 
countries? [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HARDY. Does the gentleman believe that this country 
can not raise within its own borders all the food it needs? 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman believes—and not only be- 
lieves, but knows—that we have the soil, we have the capital, 
we have the energy, we have the intelligence, not only to produce 
all the sugar that the people of the United States will consume 
but more too, if you will only give the industry the right protec- 
tion to offset the difference in the cost of labor here and abroad. 

{Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HARDY. If we produce more sugar than we need, how 
does the gentleman think we would be starved for want of some- 
thing to eat in this country? 

Mr. FORDNEY. My friend, when we produce but 25 per cent 
of our consumption in sugar, as we now do, how could we estab- 
lish an industry in one, two, or three years during war to fully 
supply our people? It is nonsense to suggest such a thing. We 
could not do it. > 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman thinks rather than to try to 
supply the sugar we would naturally starve here? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I did not say that. I say that we would 
suffer for one of the great food supplies of this country, just as 
England would do if she did not have control of the sea with her 
ships. 

Mr. HARDY. Does not the gentleman see that England is 
situated differently than the United States as to supplying them 
with foodstuffs? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Absolutely; and she supplies the people with 
foodstuffs brought from abread because she has the greatest 
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navy in the world; and Germany would long ago have liad Eng- 
land starved out if she had had control of the high seas as Eng- 
land now has control. 

Pig * And then does the gentleman refuse to vote for 

e 

Mr. FORDNEY. I would not vote for a Democratic revenue 
measure if you covered it with sugar a foot deep. [Laughter 
and applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HARDY. Will the geutleman yield for just one sugges- 
tion further? That is, the gentleman is like, as he says, some 
southern gentlemen are, namely, he would not vote for anything 
that was labeled “ Democratic” any more than they would vote 
for anything labeled “Republican.” 

Mr. PFORDNEY, I am speaking of your revenue bills, sir. 
I will say to the gentleman that I have been ‘here for 18 years, 
and I know you and your policies on free trade. To-day in 
your report on this bill you are lauding the English revenue 
laws to the sky. Let me tell you something about these laws. 
England, since 1845, has not had a protective-tariff Jaw on her 
statute books until right now during the war. She mow realizes 
the value of domestic production, and has resorted to the highest 
kinds of import duties and even to embargoes. 
or HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for one more dues- 

n 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; 1 beg the gentleman's pardon, but Inm 
going to answer the other questions first. Your committee 
recommends the same kind of laws that England operated under 
prior to the war and makes mention in the ‘report of the amount 
of money collected from the income tax—highly complimentary; 
highly meritorious, Let me call your attention to some instruc- 
tive facts. ° 

The Pilgrims, the first successful colony that landed on the 
shores of this country, came to New England in 1620, a little 
less than 300 years:ago. The wealth of this country from that 
time down to 1861, when the Republican Party came into power 
in national affairs, was $16,000,000,000 in round numbers, and 
within the next half century, under a ‘Republican system of 
protective tariff laws, giving protection to our great industries, 
the wealth of this country multiplied nearly twelve times, or 
to $187,000,000,000. [Applause on the Republican side.] That 
is the greatest accumulation of wealth of any people in any 
country in the world, chiefly due to our pretective-tariff laws. 

My friends, in half in century the American people under 
the stimulus and influence of the Republican Varty’s policies 
have accumulated and added to our total wealth $160,000,000,- 
000 of wealth, while England has been 500 years accumulating 
$60,000,000,000. The wealth of this country per capita is 
greater than that of any other people in the world. It is due, 
my friends, very largely due to our protective-tariff Jaws that 
have been upon our statute books every minute, from the time 
the Republican Party first came into power down to the adoption 
of the Underwood tariff law, with the single exception of 35 
months under the Wilson bill. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] And you know, and I know, that those 35 months of 
free trade under the Wilson bill brought more distress and a 
greater panic to the people of this country thun any Hke period 
in our history. 

Let us go back to England and see what she has done in this 
last half century. At the last census we had a’ population of a 
little less than 92,000,000 people. At that same time Great 
Britain had 45,000,000 people. Her laws you laud and recom- 
mend, and propose now to follow. So far as the Underwood 
tariff law is concerned, you have substantially duplicated the 
English policy of tariff for revenue only. Now you propose to 
adopt the remainder of English laws relating to revenues. And, 
gentleman, in 1910, the last census taken in England prior to 
the war, of a population of 45,000,000 . anes had 1,057,000 
paupers—1 man in the poorhouse to every 45 of her population. 
What did we have at that same time, and what have we now? 
Last year, gentlemen, we had 84,189 people in our poorhouses, 
1 for every 1,081 of our population, as compared with 1 for 
every 45 of the population of England. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] Further than that, gentlemen, 53 per cent of 
all persons in the United Kingdom over 75 years of age are in 
the poorhouses. O, God forbid, gentlemen, that you should visit 
upon the heads of your fellowmen wlio sent you here to legis- 
late for them the policies of Great Britain, that brought about 
that great distress and poverty and suffering in that country. 

ENGLAND'S REVENUE POLicy,. 
In England since 1845 there have been no protective-tariff 


duties on imports. Their duties have been levied on noncom- 
petitive products. Their duties have been consumption taxes. 


In this country, during practically all the period that England 
followed her free-trade policy, we have followed the policy of 
protection. If the tariff policy affects the welfare of a nation 
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it is reasonable to presume that conditions in England are due, 
in part at least, to their free-trade policy. Likewise, it is 
reasonable to presume conditions in America are the result of 
the policy of protection. 

Prior to the war, of the total occupied population of Germany, 
85.11 per cent were engaged in farming; in the United States 
83.2 per cent were engaged in farming; while in Great Britain 
but 12.66 per cent were engaged in farming. England’s tariff 
policy does not encourage farming, and in time of war England 
must look to foreign nations for much of her food supplies. 
Germany has encouraged farming, and although her area is 
very limited it is highly cultivated and very productive, and 
with her commerce blockaded Germany produces at home prac- 
tically all the food supplies consumed within her borders. 
The Underwood tariff placed food products on the free list, and 
corn, cattle, wool, and many products of the farm came to our 
shores in greatly increased quantities prior to the war in 
Europe. When the war is ended American farmers will be 
forced to compete with farm products from all the world. Low 
prices on farm products, past experience has shown, impov- 
erishes the farmers, and when the purchasing power of so 
large a percentage of our population is diminished the injury 
is reflected on every industry and line of trade in the Nation. 

I was hopeful that the necessity for revenue would induce 
this administration to return to a policy of the imposition of 
adequate tariff rates, rates of duty that would protect the 
farmer and the manufacturer alike, but this revenue bill has put 
a blight on any such hope. This manner of producing revenue 
is a departure from the protective-tariff policy; it is a step 
in the direction of free trade and eventually. may lead to an 
absolute free-trade policy. 

The report accompanying this bill recommends that a larger 
proportion of our revenue be collected from incomes and in- 
heritances, and as an illustration of what can be accomplished 
they refer favorably to England's revenue policy, stating that 58 
per cent of England’s revenue came from income, inheritance, 
and death taxes. 

England departed from the policy of collecting revenue on 
competitive imports in 1845, and now 1 person of every 45 is a 
pauper, while in this country there is but 1 pauper for every 1,081 
of our population, 

I oppose this departure from the policy of collecting. revenue 
by imposing import duties on foreign products imported into 
the United States and competing in our own markets with the 
products of American labor, receiving the American scale of 
Wages and living like human beings and enjoying not only the 
comforts but some of the luxuries of life. A free-trade policy 
will displace American labor, decrease wages and the American 
purchasing power, and will increase pauperism and prevent 
our laborers from providing for themselves when old or caring 
for their parents who may be too old to work. 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman does not think that this bill 
taxes the poor man very heavily, does he? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oan you point out anything in this bill that 
gives any encouragement to the labor and capital—any industry 
of the country? 

Mr. FERRIS. But you are talking about the poor man. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The poor man has to look to capital for em- 
ployment, does he not? 

Mr. FERRIS. That is the old theory. 

Mr. FORDNEY. It is past the theoretical stage. That is the 
proven truth, and everybody knows it. [Laughter.] Let me tell 
you another thing, gentlemen. In the House of Representatives 
the majority of its Members are Democratic. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And always will be. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Not on your tintype, sir. A majority of the 
Democratic Party come from States in the South. One hundred 
and twenty Members of your number are from Southern States. 
With all due respect, you are high-class gentlemen, but God 
knows, you are badly misinformed on those questions. I have no 
quarrel with you personally. Do not misunderstand me, gentle- 
men. But when you present a party measure or a party bill you 
go into caucus, which you criticised the Republican Party for 
doing before you came into power; you go into caucus, and you 
are bound by a majority in that caucus, and as a majority of 
your membership is from the South, the South dictates, and you 
come back with a solid front and pass legislation in this House 
and in the other branch of Congress. 

How many Democrats from the North are chairmen of im- 
portant committees of this House? One lone star, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD], the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations. Not another important com- 
mittee in this House is headed by a Democrat from the Northern 
States, 


What does this bill do for you? Let me show you what was 
paid in corporation and income taxes by those 12 States of the 
South, from which comes the majority on that side of the House. 
Of the corporation tax last year your people in those States paid 
only 10.9 per cent of all the corporation tax collected. The State 
of New York alone paid more than twice as much as you, twice 
as much as all the people of the South. 

And how about the individual income tax? Your States—and 
I will name them: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Missouri, and Texas—with 27 per cent of our total 
population, paid 6.4 per cent of the individual income tax. So 
it does not worry you how much the individual pays upon the 
individual income tax. You do not have to pay it. [Laughter 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. Can the gentleman tell what percentage of 
troops on the border those States have at the present time? The 
South has sent out 3,000 men and New York has sent 7,000. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not know about that. I will give them 
credit for scrapping here. [Laughter.] I do not know what 
they will do down there. [Renewed laughter.] But, as I said, 
they are good fellows personally. 

Gentlemen, those are important things for you to consider, 
You are imposing a tax upon the people of the North because you 
can. You have the power; you have the votes. Votes count 
here; argument does not count for much. [Laughter on the 
Republican side.] 

I do not know of anything in this bill, after careful considera- 
tion, which any Republican can stomach, taking it as a whole. 
You say there is Republicanism in this bill. Where is it? We 
had a tariff board, created by a Republican administration, 
which you abolished. Why? Oh, I do not know. You declined 
to appropriate money for it and it went out of business by starva- 
tion. You a tariff law after that tariff board had made 
reports on four great industries of this ecountry—paper, cotton, 
wool, and steel; a partial report on steel. You wholly ignored 
all those reports. They were no good to you, so you said. You 
did not want them. No, Any man with brains enough to grease 
a gimlet knows enough to reduce the duties below the protective 
point without a tariff board to gnide him. He does not need 
the information of a tariff board to do that. [Laughter.] Just 
reduce it. That is enough. [Laughter.] 

There is not a rate in the Underwood tariff law to-day that 
is protective on any industry in this land. You may say it is not 
free trade. I say it is. If I am producing in this country an 
article that costs me $2 to produee, and if a foreigner can pro- 
duce that article and lay it down here under free trade at $1, 
he will put me out of business pretty quick, If you give me 90 
per cent protection, he still has the advantage of 10 per cent 
over me, and I will drown just as readily under 1 foot of water 
as under 10 feet. I[Laughter.] 

Mind you, when you write a duty that is below the point that 
offsets the difference in the cost of production in this country 
and abroad, it is free trade in every sense, because the foreigner 
ean put out of business his competitor in this country with our 
standard of wages. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Point out if you will, then, anything in this bill that is Repub- 
lican. I say your tariff board is a farce and an absolute fraud 
on its face. Why? It fixes a tenure of office of from 2 to 12 years 
for Democrats who need jobs badly, and you propose to pay 
them wages of $10,000 a year; that is the only merit in it, and 
that is entirely too high. You exclude from that board many 
men of intelligence. You propose in that law that no man who 
has ever served in either braneh of Congress shall be eligible 
for appointment on that board. 

That is a slam and a slander on your colleagues and the men 
who have passed out of Congress, and it shuts them out, no mat- 
ter how intelligent they may be. You further say that no man 
ean be a member of that board and have any other business. 
Let me tell you. You make it possible for the professor of some 
college, or some doctor, or some lawyer, who can not live on his 
practice at home, to have a job on that commission. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] You exclude from the membership of 
that board the intelligent men of this country, the most able 
men to perform duties on that board. Why do you do it? Yes- 
terday in the committee I offered some amendments to this bill, 
and lo and behold, I made a discovery! One member of the 
committee, who is my dear friend, whom I love as a brother, 
whispered to me. ForpneEy, do not offer your amendment here. 
We employed a bureau of experts to frame this law, and we do not 
want to change the language without submitting it to them to 
see whether the language would be proper.“ [Laughter.] He 
said, “ File your amendment with us, and we will submit it to 
these experts and let you know whether it is proper to go into the 
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bill or not.” Why not dismiss this body of school children here 
and send for that bureau of experts, who framed this law, and 
let them enact it for us? “We do not know enough!” So say 
the Democratic members of the Ways and Means Committee. 
They were unable to prepare a law and bring it in here and have 
it constitutional, and they had to employ experts from the out- 
side. 

You have asked what I would raise revenues on. You can 
raise revenue on a whole lot of things. How much wool do you 
suppose came into this country in the 10 months of this fiscal 
year onding with April, under the Underwood tariff law, under 
free trade? If you had placed upon wool the same rates of duty 
provided in the Payne tariff law, on the wool imported in the 
first 10 months of the last fiscal year you would have collected 
$41,420,000 in 10 months. And let me say that since December 
last our imports have increased every month, one over the other, 
until in May our imports reached the enormous sum, in round 
numbers, of $229,800,000. 

Never before in the history of the Republic have our imports 
reached $184,000,000 in any one month until January last. Now 
in round numbers they are $230,000,000 per month. If you had 
collected the same rates of duty last year as were provided in 
the Payne bill, and if we had had the same amount of im- 
ports, you would have collected $400,000,000 instead of $210,- 
600,000 as you did. [Applause on the Republican side.) You 
would have no need to raise this $210,000,000 that you are rais- 
ing in this bill. You would haye the money in the Treasury. 
But you would not have had so many imports if you had had 
the Payne rate of duty I presume. Prior to the enactment of 
the Underwood Tariff Act the record month for imports was 
October, 1912, $177,987,000. This record was broken in De- 
cember, 1913, with imports amounting to $184,025,000. For a 
period imports were retarded by the war in Europe, but in 
January, 1916, imports amounted to $184,350,000, surpassing 
any previous month. In February imports were $193,935,000, 
breaking the January record by $9,600,000. In March imports 
were $19,600,000 greater than February, and in April $4,700,000 
greater than March, and in May $10,900,000 greater than April. 
Comparing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, under a pro- 
tective tariff with the fiscal year just ended we find that al- 
though imports have increased over $360,000,000 customs re- 
ceipts have declined $106,276,000. 


Importy IPL ols coo Se ee aeewae seu $2, 181, 000, 000 


Lapor VO Da 1, 813, 000, 000 
%%ͤ ge Says RS I AEA, TS 368, 000, 000 
Customs receipts 1916 210, 866, 222 
Customs receipts 3913_~..-_---_.._-.-.-,..<--~--. 318, 142, 344 
Loss S XT 106,276, 122 


Average ad valorem 1913. 17.6 per cent. 

Average ad valorem 1916, 9.7 per cent, 

During the entire life of the Payne law the average ad 
_ valorem rate of duty collected on the total importations was 
approximately 18.5 per cent. If we had collected that rate of 
duty during the past year instead of 9.7 per cent our customs 
receipts for the year ending June 30, 1916, would have amounted 
to some $403,000,000. I do not contend that had the Payne 
tariff law been in force our customs receipts would be that 
great, for some of the imports would not have come to our 
shores. We would have produced some of those products in 
America by American labor, but I do contend that it is very 
conservative to say the Payne tariff law would have produced 
over $100,000,000 more in customs receipts than was raised 
by the Underwood law, and with a protective tariff law in 
force American industries would have no dread of the period 
to come when the war is ended. 

Mr. CANNON. How much has the cost of living, to the poor 
man or the rich man, been reduced since the Underwood law 
was enacted? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not know how much of that increased 
cost the Democratic tariff has been responsible for, but I do 
know this: That prior to the enactment of the Underwood tariff 
law, when there was a duty of 1.685 cents per pound on sugar, 
my family could go into the stores in my home town and buy 
22 pounds of granulated sugar for a dollar. Now they get 11 
pounds for a dollar, with the reduced duty on sugar. This 
morning I picked up the Statistical Trade Journal, published 
in New York by Willets & Gray, and found that the differential 
between the cost of raw sugar and refined is $1.20 a hundred 


pounds, There is no domestic sugar on the market now, none 
at all. There is no competition at all with the seaboard re- 
finers. They have full sway. I remember when we were on 


the sugar investigating committee the refiners at New York re- 
ported so much sugar imported from Europe at $6.40 a hundred 
pounds, and on that import value was based the price of all 
That was in July and 


the refined sugar sold on the market, 


August, 1911. T went to the Treasury Department and had a 
yery exhaustive statement prepared for me, showing all the 
imports of sugar from every country in the world and the 
amount coming into each port. I presented that statement, 
certified by the Treasury Department as being correct, to the 
Hardwick investigating committee; and to the great surprise 
of Mr. Willets, of Willets & Gray, sugar statisticians, who was 
on the witness stand, proved to him, notwithstanding the state- 
ment of the importers, that not one pound of sugar had come in 
from any European country of the world in 16 long months, 
although the refiners were basing the pricés of sugar on Euro- 
pean imports. There were none coming in, and their statements 
to that effect were absolutely false. I venture to say, that if 
the truth were known, to-day the seaboard refiners are purchas- 
ing sugar from Cuba and from the Philippine Islands and from 
Java and from the West Indies at from 1 to 2 cents a pound 
below the market price quoted here to-day. I can not prove 
that just now, but I firmly believe it is correct. 

But, my friends, whether our Democratic friends are respon- 
sible for the high cost of living or not, let me say in all fairness 
that some time ago one Member of the other body of Congress— 
thank Heaven, he is not a Member of that body now, and 1 
hope he never will come back—said he was in favor of a law 
to reduce the hours of labor per day and in favor of a law to 
increase the wages paid to labor per day with the shorter 
hours, and in favor of a law to reduce the price of the product 
of that labor, and that if he could have bis way such a law 
would be enacted. Well, up in Michigan we have just such 
fellows as that, talk just like that, but they are in our asylum 
for the insane at Kalamazoo. [Applause and laughter on the 
Republican side.] Every timè any law is passed that adds to 
the cost of the production of an article you fix a higher price 
on the consumer, and that must be so. It makes no difference 
how you do it, there is no article produced by any manufacturer 
in the United States in which the labor cost is less than 90 per 
cent of the total cost of production. Point out one if you can; 
and when our labor cost is double the labor cost in any other 
country in the world there is no way to protect the laboring man 
and pay the American scale of wages except through a pro- 
tective tariff law to offset the difference between our cost here 
and the cost abroad. [Applause on the Republican Side.! 
There is no getting around it. I have been in business long 
enough to know that is so. 

Mr. KELLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Certainly. 

Mr. KELLEY. The chairman of the committee {Mr. 
KircHin], in his speech preceding my colleague, practically 
challenged any member of the committee or of the House to 
point out how the $200,000,000 can be raised. Did I understand 
the gentleman from Michigan to say that if the Payne rates 
had been applied to the imports received during the past yeur 
it would have increased the revenue by $200,000,0007 

Mr. FORDNEY. The Payne rate of duty on the amount of 
imports would have doubled the amount collected, because thoir 
rates are about 9 per cent ad valorem, while in the Payne bill 
the rate was 18 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. KELLEY. If the Payne rate had been applied to the 
importations during the past year the $200,000,000 they now 
propose to raise would have been raised by that revenue? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If it will not interrupt the gentle- 
man too much, I would like to ask him three or four questions. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman from Missouri can ask me 
all the questions he desires. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Because I have always considered 
the gentleman from Michigan the only simon-pure protectionist 
in the House. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FORDNEY.. Without apology. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Without apology. I will ask the 
gentleman if his statement, taken in connection with the ques- 
tion asked by the other gentleman from Michigan [Mr. KELLEY], 
does not end in a misleading conclusion. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. ForpNey] does not mean to say that if the 
Payne bill had been continued it would have brought in $210,- 
000,000 more than was collected last year? 

Mr. FORDNEY. What I said, and I do not wish to be mis- 
understood, is that on the same amount of imports it would, but 
I did say—the gentleman from Missouri perhaps was not pres- 
ent at that time—I did say that we would not expect the same 
amount of imports under the Payne law that came in under the 
Underwood law. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. In order to get the extra 8210. 
000,000 you would have to project the Payne rate not only on 
the articles that the duty was on but other articles imported. 
You would have to extend the scope of the Payne bill? 
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Mr. FORDNEY. No, sir. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. 
and never did. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The Payne tariff law during the year 1912 
brought in $333,000,000 and the last year it brought in $315,- 
000,000. The Underwood bill last year brought in $210,600,000. 
Now, the umount of imports for last year under the Underwood 
tariff law exceeded the imports during the last year of the 
Payne tariff Jaw by $368,000,000 in value. Computing the cus- 
toms receipts on that sum on a basis of 18 per cent ad valorem 
and you have a little over $66,000,000 and would haye a total of 
about $480,000,000. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. I want to ask the gentleman three 
or four questions about wool, His memory is fresher than mine. 
Wool is higher now in price than under the Payne bill, is it not? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I think it is. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Wool is higher now than it ever 
was at any time when money was at par? 

Mr. FoRDN HT. No. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Except, perhaps, once, 

Mr. FORDNBY. Under the Payne tariff law wool in the 
grease sold one year in Michigan for 33 cents a pound. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I know, that is one time; but is not 
tuis true about wool, tariff or no tariff, high tariff or low tariff, 
tariff or free trade, wool is never going to be cheap again? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not expect that it will be as cheap as if 
we raised it all in this country, and that we can not do. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is it not a fact that the high price 
of wool is due to the fact that there is a shortage of wool the 
world over, and that while the wool clip does not increase 
materially, the population of the world increases from 2 to 8 
per cent per annum, And is not the same thing true of leather? 
Men who make shoes are hunting out every substitute they can 
find for leather in order to keep the price of shoes down. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me answer the gentleman. Prior to the 
war in Europe we produced in the United States out of the 
540,000,000 pounds of wool consumed in this country 300,000,000 
pounds and imported 240,000,000 pounds. That wool chiefly 
came from Australia and New Zealand. Australia and New 
Zealand the year before the war produced 800,000,000 pounds of 
wool, The consumption in Australia and New Zealand in round 
numbers was 100,000,000 pounds and the exportation 700,000,000 
pounds. We imported 240,000,000 pounds at that time, chiefly 
from Australia and New Zealand, the Faulkland Islands, South 
America, and some English class 2 wools. 

Since the war England put an embargo on wool going out of 
any of her colonies to any people in the world that would not 
enter into an agreement that the product of that wool should 
not be exported to any nation in the world not agreeable to 
England. Therefore the embargo on wool from English colonies 
put up the price. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
swered my question. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me conclude. We imported, the first 10 
months of the last fiscal year, 889,000,000 pounds of wool of class 
1, 12,600,000 pounds of class 2, and 90,000,000 pounds of class 3, 
or carpet wool, We have exported in 10 months $45,000,000 
worth of manufactured goods, chiefly to England and France. 
Therefore, because of the abnormal conditions throughout the 
whole world, the price of wool has been high. Since the war the 
price of woolen goods has increased, and exports have gone up 
from $3,900,000 in 10 months prior to the war to $45,000,000 
now, and that affects the price of wool and woolen goods in this 
country. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. But the gentleman has not an- 
swered my question, and that is this: Whether or not the wool 
clip of the world is practically stationary while the population 
of the world increases at the rate of 2 and 3 per cent a year, 
and that is really the cause of the high price of wool. Is not 
that true? 

Mr. FORDNEN. If it is true, and I believe it is, that the pro- 
duction of wool in the world does not keep pace with the increase 
in population of the world, then the price of wool must go up, 
certainly. The law of supply and demand will regulate the 
price, largely. Ë 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. One other question. Is it possible 
to keep woolgrowing going on in this country on high-priced 
land? Does it not take to the cheap land everywhere, and is it 
not true that just in proportion as we settle up this country for 
some unaecountable reason we get out of the wool business? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I am unable to answer that 
as intelligently as I would like to, for this reason: I can not 
tell whether there ever was a time when the State of Ohio pro- 
duced more wool than it is now producing, but it is producing 
the highest-priced wool produced in the world. It is the cleanest 
wool in the world. For instance, it is shown that the Ohio wool 


It would not bring in $510,000,000, 


But the gentleman has not an- 


shrinks 50 per cent. In other words, 100 pounds of wool in the 
grense, shorn from the sheep's back in Ohio, washes but 50 
pounds of wool and 50 pounds of dirt. As you go west and get 
on to the great sagebrush country in the West, in Nevada and 
Utah, 100 pounds of Utah and Nevada wool will wash out 20 
pounds of wool and 80 pounds of dirt. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If the gentleman will permit, he 
does not extend that statement of his abont Ohio wool quite 
far enough, though I do not want to take his time. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I am very glad to have the gentleman take 
my time. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It embraces southeast Ohio, and 
the panhandle and a few counties of West Virginia and the 
southwest corner of Pennsylvania. When the gentleman and I 
were both on the Committee on Ways and Means some gentle- 
man came into that committee one day and asserted exactly what 
the gentleman has asserted. I had heard that tale for 10 or 15 
or 20 years, and I did not believe a word of it. I said that we 
had as good climate and grass and water and shade and every- 
thing else in Indiana and IHinois and Missouri and Iowa as we 
did there, and I did not believe it. I thought it was a fiction 
that they had evolved for their own benefit. This man said to 
me, “ What will convince you?” I said, “If you will bring me 
the price currents for 10 years and they show that they got a 
higher price down in the corner of the three States than any- 
where else, I will believe it and put it in the Record.” He 
said, How long will you give me? I have not got them with 
me.“ T said, “ Ten days.” He produced the price currents, and it 
is true, and it grows out of some climatic influence—I do not 
know what it is. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; but I first want to answer the gentle- 
man from Missouri. Let me say to the distinguished gentleman 
in all candor—he is sincere and so am I—the reason why your 
Ohio wool and your Michigan and Wisconsin and Indiana wools 
are cleaner than any other wools in the country is because of 
the nice, clean pastures on which the sheep graze, whereas in 
those new countries where there is a great deal of sand and 
where the wind blows the sand into the wool and the sheep 
carry it away, and where there are lots of burrs and dirt that 
get into the wool, the wool necessarily carries a larger amount 
of dirt. For that reason they have cleaner wool and they have 
higher-priced wool per pound in the grease than in any State in 
the Union. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
to me? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I want to state further to the gentle- 
man that one of the reasons why the Ohio wool brings the 
highest price is that the sheep there are of a purer blooded 
strain of merino. 

Mr. FORDNEY. That is correct. It is the finest grade of 
wool produced in this country or in any other country in the 
world. 

Mr. FESS. I wanted to inject this remark, that I think the 
suggestion of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] would 
leave the House under the impression that the wool-producing 
section of Ohio is a hilly section that is not adapted to agricul- 
ture, and therefore not quite so high priced per acre. That is 
not the situation. The largest woolgrower in Ohio is Mr. 
Harper, as you know, and he lives 40 miles from Columbus. 
Columbus is in the center of the State, and his place is 40 miles 
north of Columbus. He has there acres upon acres of level 
country, with not a hillock a foot high, the best land of the 
country; and in my county of Greene, one of the largest sheep- 
growing counties in the whole State, land sells at from $150 to 
$175 per acre, and wool and sheep are two of the most profitable 
products of the farm. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. I want to say further that in the State of 
Michigan in my opinion we have a greater number of sheep 
to-day than was ever raised in the State, in the history of the 
State, but they are owned in small numbers by each of the good 
farmers of the State. 

The passage of the bill now before the House will be a further 
departure by this administration from the policy of a protective 
tariff. While the bill does not reduce any tariff rates, it ignores 
the revenue producing possibilities of a protective tariff 
measure. Never before in American history did a greater neces- 
sity appear for the enactment of a protective tariff than at 
present. The war has demonstrated in many ways the great 
value and necessity of industrial independence, but this revenue 
bill ignores all this. What will become of the American mar- 
kets when the war in Europe is ended and when the armies 
now engaged in destruction return te work? Where will the 
product of their labor find a market? The markets of prac- 
tically all of Europe, according to every indication, will be 
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closed to German products. German goods will invade Ameri- 
can markets as never before unless we recognize the merits of 
the policy of protection. 

In the report accompanying this bill, all import duties are 
condemned as consumption taxes. I can construe only one 
meuning to that report and that is that it is an indorsement of 
the policy of free trade. 

The majority of the people of this country favor the protec- 
tive tariff policy, but some of them have been misled to believe 
such a tariff can be secured from a Democratic administration. 
In the campaign four years ago I was confronted time and time 
again by people who claimed that Mr. Wilson was a protectionist, 
that he had said that he favored a tariff policy that would in- 
jure no legitimate industry. They were misled at election time 
and realized it after election when the President assumed the 
position that any industry that could not thrive in this country 
without some artificial advantage, was a hothouse industry and 
must go. 

The report accompanying this bill should disillusion every 
heliever in protection who at any time in the past has put bis 
faith in a Democratic administration. This report refers to 
import duties as consumption taxes and nowhere in the report 
is the compensating feature of a protective tariff recognized. If 
there is no compensating feature to an import duty on any 
article and a consumption tax is a burden on the people and 
the income tax is so just and equitable, why not absolute free 
trade? It appears to me that under this administration the 
Nation is drifting rapidly to an absolute free-trade policy. 

To mislead the voters of the country at the coming election 
a provision is contained in this bill for a tariff commission. I 
sincerely trust, however, that protectionists will not be misled 
again to place their hopes in a party believing in free trade. 
There is a great popular demand for a tariff commission. This 
demand, however, is for a commission to gather facts regard- 
ing cost of production here and abroad, so that American in- 
dustries can receive adequate protection. ‘The only object of 
this bill, so far as I can discern, is to satisfy the popular de- 
mand and at the same time give absolutely no assurances that 
the policy of protection will be recognized or that an adequate 
tariff will be enacted. 

I would like to have the Democratic Members of this House 
admit that there will be some compensation to the American 
people for the tax imposed by this bill on dyestuffs. If there 
is no compensating feature to the tax, why is it levied? Is it 
a consumption tax? 

It is not a consumption tax, and they know it and the coun- 
try knows it. It is no more of a consumption tax than any 
duty imposed for the purpose of protecting an American in- 
dustry. A duty on imports is a consumption tax only when 
Jevied on an article that can not be produced in this country, 
an article that we must import. A duty, then, is a consumption 
tax, pure and simple. A duty on any article would be a con- 
sumption tax, unless the duty was high enough to permit that 
article to be produced in America; then the duty is no longer a 
consumption tax, for it has a compensating feature. When the 
duty is high enough to protect an American industry, the benefit 
of having the industry in America far offsets any increase in 
prices, and it very frequently transpires that competition at 
home reduces the price to a mark lower than prior to the 
time of the enacting of the protective rate, when foreigners con- 
trolled our markets. 

Before the Payne tariff was enacted fully 90 per cent of the 
post cards sold in America were imported. Before the Payne 
law there was a slight rate of duty on post cards, but as it did 
not protect the American industry it was serving only as a 
consumption tax; it had no compensating features. The Payne 
law imposed a rate on post cards that furnished protection to the 
American industry, and the American manufacturers soon 
produced nearly all the post cards sold in America. Being per- 
mitted to produce in large quantities, the cost of production was 
decreased. Before that protective tariff we paid 5 cents for a 
post curd that we now can purchase for a penny. Will any man 
in this House contend that the tariff levied in the Payne tariff 
law on post cards was a consumption tax? 

Our protective policy bas encouraged and built up our great 
agricultural production, our— : 

Tin industry. 

Lumber industry. 

Woolen industry. 

Cotton industry. 

Sugar industry. 

Rice industry. 

Tobacco industry. 

Rubber-manufacturing industry. 

Did the import duties that fostered these industries serve only 
as consumption taxes? Were there no compensating features 


to those tariff rates? If you will say no, if the Democratic 
Party will say no, I disagree with you, and every protection- 
ist disagrees with you, and I would gladly stake the future suc- 
cess of the Republican Party on the yerdict of the people of the 
country as to whether you are right or wrong. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I want to ask the gentleman from Michigan a 
question respecting the tariff commission and its reports in Ger- 
many. Is it not a fact that the tariff commission there is largely 
made up of business men and experts? 

Mr. FORDNEY. In Germany it is true that when they revise 
their tariff a committee of 48 business men are called together, 
and they prepare a tariff law and submit it to the authorities 
that make the tariff laws in Germany. That is the way the 
tariff laws are made in Germany. 

Mr. AUSTIN, Then they do not exclude business men from 
membership on the tariff board? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; they invite the intelligence of the coun- 
try. They invite the men in the very great industries of the 
country, men who are skilled in their particular lines. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Is it not a fact that President Wilson in his 
Indianapolis speech last year stated that this country did not 
need a tariff commission; that he had a Trade Commission that 
served the purpose? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not know. Perhaps he did. He has 
said so many ridiculous things I can not keep up with him. 
{Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. COX. Is not this also true, that every member of that 
German tariff commission, consisting of 48 members, serve the 
German Government without pay? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not know that that is so, though I will 
accept the gentleman's statement. 

Mr. COX. It is true, for I looked up the question. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me say to the gentleman, you Republi- 
cnus who are inclined to vote for this bill, how can you expect 
to get any credit for it from the American people? 

This is a Democratic measure; that party is in power in this 
House. [Applause on the Democratic side.] As I say, that 
party is in power in this House, and if it is a meritorious bill, 
and the people of this country are going to approve of it and 
applaud you for voting for it, the Democrats get the credit and 
not you. 

Mr. COX. They ought to have it. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If there is any criticism to heap upon any- 
body’s head for passing this law, and I believe there will be, aud 
I will do my share, it will go to the Democratic Party. You 
must and do assume responsibility for this law, my friends. 
You are entitled to the credit and you should take the criticism, 
and I warn Republicans who plan to vote for this bill, because 
it has a makeshift for a tariff board or a bit of political sop 
on dyestuffs, or any leaning toward Republican principles, to 
look and see what is behind it. It is antagonistic to the princi- 
ples of protection from beginning to end, and will tend to pave 
the way for free trade for the American laboring man and the 
American manufacturer. Gentlemen, I thank you. [Applause.j 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. HiL]. [Applause.]} 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I just this moment received a telegram from the president of 
the American Chemical Society, a society composed of 10,000 
American chemists. He is a resident of Chapel Hill, N. ©. I 
have hardly had time to read the telegram, I am not going to 
speak to-day either on the tariff commission or the dyestuff 
proposition or the antidumping bill, but will reserve that for 
discussion under the five-minute rule, or at some time later. 
I am going to make a statement in a nonpartisan, impartial 
way on the Underwood tariff bill and its relation to the present 
condition of things, first, and then take up the financial side 
of this question, for it is a financial question as well as a political 
one. 

The telegram confirms my absolute opinion of the dyestuft 
proposition as submitted to this committee, that the bill as drawn 
injures and harms the cotton and woolen industries of the United 
States and will not develop the dyestuff industry of this coun- 
try, and in so far as it does not develop that trade it will be 
at the expense of the cotton and woolen industries, the leather 
industries, and the general textile industries of the United 
States. F shall develop that idea somewhat in discussion of the 
effect of the Underwood tariff bill up to the Ist day of July, 
1916. The telegram reads as follows: 

CAMDEN, ME., July 6, 1916. 
Hon. E. J. HUL 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
Your letter and copy of revenue bill, addressed Chapel Hill, just 
received here in camp. Happy to note all now recognize necessity of 
protection for dyes industry. Regret to note reduction by one-third 
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of special duties recommended by New York section; such reduction 
means no 3 saving to the individual American consumer, and 
may result in restricting the entries into this line of manufacture to the 
financially stronger and more experienced groups instead of opening 
the door wide to all Regret I am not familiar with the reasons for 
the unexpected exclusion of alizarin and indigo from the duty. 
My address to-morrow and Saturday, Chemists Club, New York City. 
CHARLES H. HERTY, President. 

I will go more fully into the details of the telegram and dye- 
stuff industry later in the discussion. 

There are in this bill five separate and distinct systems of 
taxation. They carry in this bill a burden of three hundred 
and eighty to four hundred million dollars annually that is to 
affect the future of the American people. I recognize that some 
of it is a reenactment of present taxes, but changed in form and 
changed in amount, and you have to take the responsibility, 
my Republican friends, as well as my Democratic friends, of 
explaining to your constituents the necessity and the reason 
why you this day or next Monday vote to put a burden of taxa- 
tion of about $400,000,000 a year upon our people in time of 
peace, for bear in mind that you have had the statement made 
to-day that every dollar that has been appropriated thus far for 
mobilization and expenses in Mexico and what will come here- 
after are to be carried in a bond issue. Now if you take that 
out from this, how are you going to explain to the men who sent 
you here why you add to their burdens of taxation for all time 
to come so long as this party is in power $400,000,000 a year? 

Mr. Chairman, this bill probably puts a heavier burden of 
taxation upon the American people than any other one measure 
ever presented to Congress in the history of the Republic, and 
yet it would not be a serious matter if the taxation was 
equitably distributed, for the enormous aggregate of the taxable 
property of the Nation has never been even scratched. 

For half a century the aristocracy of England and the democ- 
racy of the United States have not realized the necessity of 
industrial independence as the first reliance for the Nation’s 
safety and general welfare. 

Here a minority of the people have failed to learn that national 
prosperity can not exist when labor is unemployed and when 
our own market place is made an auction shop for our own 
raw materials and a dumping ground for the finished product 
of foreign factories. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

There an hereditary aristocracy and a purchased-title class 
are willing to pay the expenses of a Government which gives to 
them exclusive privileges, and the remainder cringe and bow to 
my lord and lady, and have been content with an industrial sys- 
tem which has made Great Britain the sweatshop of the world 
and which compels one-half of all her people who reach the 
age of 60 years to become inmates of the poorhouse and to fill a 
pauper’s grave. 

This bill marks the inauguration of the English free-trade sys- 
tem here at the very time when England’s fearful struggle to pre- 
serve her life compels its abandonment there and forces her into 
a commercial union with her allies for the adoption of a policy 
of protection and preferential trade among themselves when 
peace shall have been restored. 

The death knell of English free trade and tariff for revenue 
only was sounded when Reginald McKenna, the chancellor of 
the British exchequer, recently said: 

The experience of the war has shown that the strength and safety 
of the British nation in time of peril lies in the possession by this 
nation of the -power to produce its requirements from its own soil and 
its own factories, rather than in the possession of values which may be 
exported and exchanged for products and manufactures of foreign 
countries. 

[Applause on the Republican side.] 

The system of protection and national industrial independence 
which Bismarck taught to Germany, which France has been 
practicing for many years, and which Britain has now accepted 
is thrown into the discard by the Democratic Party of the 
United States under the leadership of Woodrow Wilson. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

A CONFESSION OF FAILURE, 

This bill in its scope and plan is a confession of the complete 
failure of the Underwood tariff law. 

Under Republican control, in the fiscal year of 1913, the ordi- 
nary receipts of the Treasury were $724,111,230, derived from 
customs, corporation-income tax, and internal revenue. The 
receipts from customs were $318,891,396, and from corporations 
$35,006,300. 

The ordinary expenses of the Government were $682,770,706, 
and the resulting surplus for the year was $41,340,524. It was 
a good, healthy financial condition not only for the Treasury 
but for the people as well. Prosperity reigned throughout 
the land. Everybody was busy. No man lacked work who 
wanted it. 
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The average rate of duty on all importations was 17.69 per 
cent, and 54.47 per cent of practically noncompetitive importa: 
tions was coming to our ports free of any tax whatever, 

In the four previous years, under the Payne law, the natural 
and normal increase of imports had been $256,060,804, and the 
exports $720,899,429. 

On April 15, 1913, there were but 67,498 surplus railroad cars 
in the United States. 

On June 30, 1913, there was an ayailable cash balance in the 
Treasury of $165,960,984. It was the high tide of the Nation’s 
welfare, and the task for the incoming Democratic administra- 
tion was to match it if they could. 


RESULTS OF THE CHANGE OF CONTROL. . 


With a confidence born of inexperience they planned to in- 
crease income and have dismally failed. They assumed that 
expenses would increase and gamboled like lambs on the hill- 
side at the glorious prospect before them. 

A tariff for revenue only was their reliance for current ex- 
penses, and an estimated income tax of $70,000,000 was to pro- 
vide for all emergencies. All protection features were elimi- 
nated from their customs law, and the comparative cost of pro- 
duction of competing importations was wholly ignored, and dis- 
tinctly stated so by Mr. UNDERwoop in the House report, and 
the statement was confirmed by Senator Sracmons in the Senate. 

And so the bill passed, and was signed on the evening of 
October 8, 1913. On October 4 Mr. Unperwoop was quoted 
by the Washington Post as saying: 

This bill will do four things— 

First. It will reduce the cost of living. 

Second. It will not disturb the business of the country. 

Third. It will increase our foreign trade. 

Fourth. It will collect revenues sufficient to run the Government. 

I submit to this House that from that day to this there has 
not been one minute when any of these prophecies have been 
fulfilled. [Applause on Republican side.] 


THE COST OF LIVING. 


The purpose of the authors of the revenue tariff which we 
now have was, by reducing the rates of duties, to encourage 
larger importations of competing products, and so force down 
the price of like domestic products and thus secure a lower cost 
of living. 

My reply to that is that competition can not be controlled by 
a rate of duty, if that rate is below the difference in the cost of 
production. [Applause on Republican side.] 

The inevitable result is the ultimate abandonment of the in- 
dustry here and an ultimate higher price, because of the de- 
struction of domestic competition and complete dependence upon 
a foreign supply. 

Second. The cost of living will always be increased by putting 
a duty for revenue on articles which are not produced here, for 
there is no domestic competition to regulate the price, and the 
tariff tax is added to the cost. For example, raw silk, if not on 
the free list would invariably sell at the foreign price with the 
duty added. 

Third, The cost of living will not be reduced in proportion to 
tariff reduction, because in many cases the reduction can not be 
distributed to the ultimate consumer. For example, take 
matches: Under the Payne law, the duty was 6 cents per gross 
on 144 penny boxes. It is now 3 cents. It is impossible for 
the consuming public to get the benefit of the reduction of 
one forty-eighth of a cent on a penny box. As a result the 
Treasury will lose $90,000 on the 3,000,000 gross imported and 
the foreign manufacturer, or importer, or American jobber will 
put it in his pocket. There is a large class of similar items. 

It follows, therefore, that if the price of domestic products is 
not decreased to the ultimate consumer to the full amount of 
the reduction of duty on the imported product, to that same ex- 
tent the additional taxes in other forms, as in the pending bill, 
imposed to offset the reduction in import duties, tend to in- 
crease the cost of living. 

The increased imports of competing products simply decrease 
the earning power of the importing nation by taking away the 
opportunity of earning a living by providing for its own re- 


quirements. 
DISTURBANCE OF BUSINESS. 

Second. From October 4, 1913, the Underwood law ran and 
was glorified until August 1, 1914, when half the world spring- 
ing to arms revolutionized the economic condition of the entire 

lobe. 

s In those 10 months, and with the Underwood law in partial 
operation, the rate of duty was about 13.62 per cent, and im- 
ports increased above the previous corresponding period by 
$101,977,779, and exports shrank by $158,888,363. 
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On April 15, 1914, the surplus railroad cars had increased to 
212,869, or more than three times as many as the year before, 
and on April 15, 1915, to 313,073, or nearly five times as many 
as in 1913. Much of the railway capital of the country was in 
receivers’ hands, and 4,000,000 wage earners in American in- 
dustries were said to be unemployed. 

Societies for the relief of the unemployed began to be organ- 


ized all over the land, and a department of the Government 
began to act as an employment agency. ' 

In 1915, for the first time in American history, the board of 
health of New York City amended the sanitary code by per- 
mitting the slaughter of horses for food. Health Commissioner 
Emerson said: 


Hereafter old horses Instead of being sold for their bones can be 
e the departm 


fattened up and dis of for meat. ent does not 
„ the eating of horse meat, we can see no harm in 

Comment is unnecessary. 

Mr. QUIN. Is not horse meat good meat? Do they not eat it 
in France all the time in preference to beef? 

Mr. HILL. I am not ready to vote for such a policy as will 
compel American citizens to eat horse meat. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] I would give every American workingman 
a good porterhouse steak if I had my way. The gentleman 
from Mississippi can offer horse meat to the workingmen of 
his State if he wants to. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

A like disturbance of business had followed the passage of 
the Wilson bill in 1894, so that the conditions of 1914 were not 
a surprise to those whose memories had held good for 20 years. 

The only business which I know of which was undisturbed 
was that of those who were asleep or dead. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Does not the gentleman re- 
member that they opened up the morgue in New York City as a 
place of lodging for those who had no place to sleep? 

Mr. HILL. I do not remember that. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. That is a fact. 

Mr. HILL. Those were people whose business was undis- 
turbed during that time. [Laughter.] 

INCREASE OF FOREIGN TRADE. 

Third. The prophecy of an increased foreign trade is nullified 
by the figures already given, showing that up to the beginning 
of the European war, notwithstanding the large increase in im- 
ports, the net shrinkage in the volume of foreign business was 
$56,910,564. 

What the relation between war supplies and normal exports 
has been since August 1, 1914, no man knows. 

One bureau of political activity has estimated 5 per cent of 
the total as due to war supplies, or in round figures about $250,- 
000,000 for one year. But the majority of the Ways and Means 
Committee have estimated receipts of $71,000,000 from an average 
tax of 5 per cent in the pending bill on four branches of war sup- 
plies, which would indicate an export in these articles alone of 
$1,420,000,000 for 1916, and if the vast volume of other war 
exports is added the probabilities are that the normal exports, 
compared with the peace exports of 1913, are materially below 
those of that year, which aggregated $2,465,884,149 and broke 
all previous records. 

He is a bold man who would claim now that the enormous in- 
crease of exports due to the war is to be credited to the present 
tariff, and my only reply is, “ God help the nation and people 
whose sole salvation is due to the blood and slaughter of their 
fellow men.” [Applause on the Republican side.] 

A FAILURE AS A REVENUB PRODUCER. 

Fourth. The last prophecy was that the Underwood bill would 
collect revenues sufficient to run the Government. 

It was to that bill, as signed by the President on the evening of 
October 3, 1913, that Democracy pinned its faith. It was of that 
bill that Senator Smrarons said on June 10. 1914: 

There will be no change in the present tariff during this administration. 


It was of that bill that Representative UNpERWwoop said on the 
snme day: 

If Congress should enpe to maen the tarif provisi relating to 
sugar, 2 any other item the prasi tarif Ray President Wilson 
would yeto the measure in whatever form it might appear. I 
with the President to-day. 

It was of that bill that Secretary Redfield said on the same day: 


The press of the country could do no greater service than to em- 
hasize the fact that there will be no change in any feature of the tariff 
ws while President Wilson is in office. I talked with the President 
to-day. 
“bik was of that bill that President Wilson said on December 8, 


The Underwood-Simmons Act is not in the slightest degree a failure. 
The first real, positive shock to this sublime confidence in 
their own handiwork eame in August, 1914, when the war broke 
out. Few believed it would last three months and nobody 


knew what the effect on the United States revenues would be, 
and yet on September 21 the Secretary of the Treasury ap- 
pealed to Congress for a war-revenue act, which it was esti- 
mated would add $100,000,000 to the receipts from the Underwood 
bill; and this notwithstanding that they had had three months 
and four days of Payne bill duties on all importations, five 
months Payne duties on wool, six months Payne duties on 
woolen goods, and eight months Payne duties on sugar, and yet 
the receipts from customs for 1914 had fallen off $26,571,381. 
The reason given was “ that it was due solely to the falling off 
of importations,” when, as a matter of fact, importations had 
largely increased, and the very month of October, 1914, which 
Secretary McAdoo cited in proof of his statement in his an- 
nual report for 1914, showed an excess of importations of 
$5,131,218 over October, 1913. 

In the year 1915 customs revenues fell $109,104,723 below 
those of 1913, and a renewal of the war-revenue act was made. 

The committee said in their report: 

This act was enacted as an emergency measure to cover the reduc 
tions of revenue, due mainly to the loss of customs receipts caused 
by the disturbed conditions resulting from the war in Europe. 

And added: 

But the end of the war is still beyond sight and the 
need the additional revenue contemplated by the extension of 

That was absolutely true, but not for the reason given. 

For the year ending July, 1916, the customs receipts fell off 
as compared with 1913 to the amount of $107,025,174. This 
makes for the fiscal years of 1914, 1915, and 1916 a total loss 
of customs revenue of $242,701,278, and yet during these years 
there has been a total increase of importations above 1913 by 
the sum of $330,023.275. 

With Belgium, Germany, Austria, Turkey, Poland, and prac- 
tically all of the Balkan States barred from our market by the 
war, still the increase of our imports for 1916, with June esti- 
mated, are nearly four hundred million in excess of 1913, which 
gives us a slight foretaste of what will be done to us in the way 
of a flood of foreign products when peace is restored. 

And what wonder, when present rates of duty are in force. 

They have been as follows for the fiscal year of 1916: 
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If the duty on sugar had not been restored, the rate now would 
be about 7.34 per cent. Compare this with an average duty of 
21.9 per cent under the Wilson law and 20.1 per cent under the 
Payne law. 

The probabilities are that unless the rates in the Underwood 
law are revised before the war closes the United States will be 
wide open to the products of every competing country in the 
world, and their markets closed to us by higher average duties 
maintained by nearly all of them on like competing products. 

Under these circumstances I commend to the consideration of 
my Democratic brethren a recent speech of Chairman Hurley, 
of the Federal Trade Commission. I quote from a newspaper 
dated December 1, 1915: 

Mr. Hurley warned exporters tha Euro 
bear —.— them a — 8 3 


‘ort. 

“The American manufacturer,” he said, “should realize that not a 
smokestack has been destroyed in England, Germany, or besos and only 
a few in France. Unless we take advantage of the oppo we now 
have, we will find that 90 days after the war is over the 
nations will be on their way to a position in the markets of the world 
even stronger than they occupied before.” 

A HUGE ECONOMIC MISTAKE. 

Is it not perfectly manifest from the figures I have given that 
the present tariff law as it was passed was not only a huge 
economic mistake but that it has not produced revenues suf- 
ficient to run the Government when under Democratic control? 

It has been aided by $12,000,000 received from the sale of two 
battleships to Greece, by the utilization of $5,855,780 of postal 
savings deposits, and also of $29,329,934 increase of money de- 
posited for the retirement of national-bank notes, which have 
not been retired. 

It has absorbed to its credit $36,859,472 excess duties of the 
Payne law in the fiscal year 1914, aside from sugar duties; it 
has been bolstered up by receipts of $135,569,126, in 1915 and 
1916, from an odious system of stamp and vexatious excise 
taxes which were wholly unnecessary, judging from any reason 
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ever given for their imposition; it has been fortified by $157,- 
842,529 of sugar duties, a tax now reenacted in violation of 
promises made throughout the last presidential campaign that 
sugar should be free; it has been reenforced by increased in- 
come, corporation, and internal-revenue taxation during the 
years 1914, 1915, and 1916 to the amount of $275,051,527, as 
compared with 1913; yet, notwithstanding all this, it finds itself 
confronted on the 1st day of July, 1916, with an increase of the 
national debt under this administration by the sum of $32,- 
014,325.37. 

It has varied from the campaign promises of 1912: 

First. By increased taxation, including sugar duties, over and 
above all reductions since July 1, 1918, by the sum of $227,- 
052,250. 

Second. By not reducing the cost of living. 

Third. By disturbing business, when not held in check by a 
foreign war. 

Fourth. By failing to provide for Government expenditures 
and causing an increase in the national debt. 

Has it been a failure or has it not? 

And yet, in the face of such a record, the administration 
which has been in full control of the Nation during these years 
now declares in its platform: 

We affirm our belief in the doctrine of a tariff for the purpose of pro- 
viding sufficient revenue for the operation of the Government eco- 
nomically administered, and unreservedly indorse the Underwood tariff 
law as truly exemplifying that doctrine. 

And they have actually asked from the people of this country 
an expression of their renewed confidence. 

THE REVENUE BILL FOR 1917. 

At the beginning of this Congress the President of the United 
States appeared before a joint session of the two Houses and 
set forth in clear terms the state of the Nation and the problems 
which confronted it. He said: 


It seems to me a clear dictate of prudent statesmanship and frank 
finance that in what we are now, I hope, about to undertake we should 


pay as we go. 

To that I give my hearty approval. He added that methods 
and plans by which this could be done were fully and accurately 
set out in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, which 
would be immediately laid before Congress. 

Seven months have passed and a new plan has been prepared 
in absolute secrecy by the majority of the Ways and Means 
Committee, ignoring his suggestions in every particular except 
with reference to an income tax and that the new bills should 
be paid by internal taxation. 

There could be but one meaning to that last phrase, namely, 
that duties on imports, either for revenue or protection, were 
not to be even considered in meeting future obligations for the 
Nation’s defense. To that proposition I can not give my ap- 
proyal. 

The plan of the pending measure is also in flat violation of 
his further suggestion that— 

In a country of great industries like this it 1 55 to be easy to dis- 
tribute the burdens of taxation without making them bear too heavily 
or too exclusively upon any one set of persons, or undertakings. 

In preparing this bill the majority of the committee, for the 
first time in American history, boldly announce that they have 
followed the example of free-trade England in its economic 
policy, and it is clearly manifest that they have out-Heroded 
Herod in doing so. 

In 1620, in the cabin of the Mayflower, the men of New Eng- 
land pledged themselves to a system of government of their own 
choice and to frame their own policies and methods of maintain- 
ing it. 

In 1789, in order to provide for a more perfect union, the 
Colonies surrendered to the Federal Government the right to 
collect duties on imports from each other and from foreign na- 
tions, and ceded that right to the new Nation in order to provide 
for a national defense and the general welfare. 

They believed in taxing property, not men, for they wanted 
taxation to be just and equitable, and they had no titles to sell 
or aristocratic privileges to maintain. 

The men of New England still have their own ideas of 
British methods and policies now, both in domestic affairs and 
colonial government, and we in Connecticut, at least, believe 
that we can keep better informed as to the effect of our own 
governmental policies upon our own people by reading American 
newspapers, such as the Hartford Courant and New York Sun, 
than by relying solely for our information upon the London 
Times. 

But the illustration is an unfortunate one for the chairman’s 
purpose. 

ENGLISH FREE TRADE OUTDONE, 

I have here statements of the net revenue from taxation of 

Great Britain for the years 1905, before the war, and of 1915 


and 1916, during the war. In 1905 their tax receipts from all 
sources were $589,717,602. From customs duties alone they 
were $173,349,027, making a per capita tax of $4.01. The United 
States collected that year from customs $3.11 per capita. 

In 1915, while engaged in war, their receipts from all taxes 
were $946,525,000, and from customs taxes $193,810,000, being a 
per capita tax of $4.39. The United States collected that year 
from customs $2.09 per capita. 

For the year ending March 31, 1916, their total receipts from 
all taxes were $1,450,440,000, and from customs only $298,- 
030,000, or a per capita tax of $6.77. The United States col- 
lected in 1916 from customs duties $2.08 per capita. 

If the duty on sugar had not been restored and the official 
estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury for 1917 had been al- 
lowed to stand for our consideration, as recommended by the 
President, the per capita tax collected from customs, to help 
meet the current expenses of the Government and extraordinary 
pra for national defense, would have been $1.52 per 
capita. 

Gentlemen of the majority of the committee, for years you 
have been going up and down the land denouncing protection as 
“robbery of the many for the benefit of the few“ and trying to 
persuade the people that a tax on consumption, as you called it, 
was inequitable and unjust, and yet through all these years of 
peace your illustrious national example, free-trade England, 
to use your phrase, has been robbing her own people 90 cents 
per capita more than was collected from customs duties here. 

CHARACTER AND PURPOSE OF THIS BILL. 

And now, in their terrible struggle, when they are collecting 
more than three times as much from import duties per capita as 
we are, and additional burdens are to be borne here, you coolly 
propose to provide for all expenses incident to the mobilization 
of the National Guard and all expenses caused by our troubles 
with Mexico now and in the future by a bond issue, and then, to 
meet all of the burden of national defense, supplemented by 
many millions to be used for buying merchant ships, building 
fertilizer plants, constructing roads, paying for stock in mort- 
gage banks, building armor-plate factories and munition plants, 
paying the salaries of an army of officeholders, which has in- 
creased much faster in the last three years than the Regular 
Army and Navy have, and many other things doubtless worthy 
and desirable in and of themselves, but not absolutely essential 
at such a time as this, you propose to unload the whole of 
this additional burden by a doubled income tax upon one-third 
of 1 per cent of our population, and, in another form, upon the 
graves of the dead and the surviving widows and orphans, 
doubling a tax already paid in 42 States of the Union, and, in 
still another form, upon very carefully selected industries which 
you think can be safely plundered, and with good results. 

I ask you frankly, paraphrasing your own familiar words, Is 
not this robbing the few in order to pay the equitable obligations 
of the many, and is it in accord with the President's advice 
“to distribute the burdens of taxation without making them 
bear too heavily or too exclusively upon any one set of persons 
or undertakings ” ? 

TRUB NATIONAL DEFENSE, 

I have no authority to speak for any of these persons who 
will be exclusively affected by this law, but as a Representative 
of the American people I say to you that a national defense 
for which more than 99 per cent of our people will pay nothing 
under this bill is no true defense at all, for the real safety of 
any Nation is found in the sacrificial spirit and loyal devotion 
of all its citizens, and the patriotism which costs nothing will 
not stand the test when the supreme crisis comes; and the un- 
fortunate conditions which existed in Great Britain at the be- 
ginning of the war are too fresh in our recollection to justify 
us in following her example now. 

And such a policy is wholly unnecessary now. 

The estimated receipts by the Secretary of the Treasury made 
last December in accordance with then existing laws was 
$603,500,000, and of expenditures $857,951,000, showing a de- 
ficiency for the fiscal year of 1917 of $254,451,000. 

It ineluded $58,000,000 for preparedness in the Military Estab- 
lishment and $102,000,000 for preparedness and new and old 
building program in the Navy Department. 

Since then the sugar duty has been in part restored, and on 
the basis of 1916 will yield $47,000,000. 

The emergency law has been renewed indefinitely and is esti- 
mated to yield $82,000,000. 

The increase of imports in the last half of 1916 over the 
first half was $354,948,758 and would indicate an increase of at 
least 25 per cent additional from customs, or $41,000,000, 

I have it on the very best authority that the assessed income 
and corporation taxes will exceed the December estimate by 
$60,000,000. 
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Adding these increases, totaling two hundred and thirty mil- 
lions, would make total receipts under existing law of 

On July 1, 1916, there was an available fund in the Treasury 
of $177,851,988, and reserving $50,000,000, the balance could well 
be utilized, ecualing $127,851,988, making available for 1917 
$961,351,988 without any change in the law, a surplus over the 
Secretary’s estimate of disbursements of $103,400.688, or a 
shortage from the amount estimated by the committee to be re- 
quired of about $54,000, 5: 

I am sure that Congress would not be severely condemned by 
the taxpaying public if it economized in the ordinary expendi- 
tures of the Government to cover this amount. 

The administration has authority now to issue $200,000,000 
of one-year 8 per cent certificates which can readily be sold at 
a premium, and $240,000,000 of Panama long-term bonds which 
can be placed at par or better, and full provision thus be made 
for any emergency. 

With present conditions it is almost certain that a very con- 
siderable percentage of the Army and Navy appropriations can 
not possibly be spent in 1917 unless wars, which we all hope will 
not come, should unexpectedly occur. 

Under these circumstances, why should we throw this enor- 
mous burden of taxation upon our people and take more than 
$200,000,000 out of the activities of trade and let it lie in the 
Federal Treasury as an inducement to legislative extravagance 
in the coming sessions of Congress? 

I am willing to vote the last dollar to maintain the Nation’s 
rights and to provide a complete defense against attack from 
‘any nation on earth, but I do not wish to go home to my people 
and carry to them a record of unnecessary, extravagant, or even 
doubtful legislation, 

The cost of living is very high, and local taxes are constantly 
increasing. 

The American people are cheerful and generous givers to 
every just and worthy cause and will gladly pay the taxes 
needed for all the requirements of the Government, but the 
Members of this House and our constituents at home have a 
right to a fair consideration of the differing and antagonistic 
propositions contained in this bill and action taken on them sepa- 
rately. 

As it is now presented it is a combination in restraint of in- 
telligent action, and I protest against being compelled to sacri- 
fice the convictions of a lifetime to gain a temporary advantage. 
[Loud applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time and will in- 
sert in the Rxconb as an appendix to my remarks the official 
estimate of receipts and disbursements for the fiscal year of 
1917, made by the Secretary of the Treasury and recommended 
to Congress for its consideration by the President of the United 
States: 

Fiscal year 1917. 

It is estimated that upon the basis of existing laws the receipts and 
disbursements for the fiscal year 1917 will be (see note below) : 

Nore.—By “ existing laws” is meant that the present emergency 
revenne act expte Dec. 31, 1915, and that the existing sugar duties ex- 
pire May 1, 1 

RECEIPTS. 
[See pp. 48 to 52 on “ Revenues.” J 


Ordinary receipts: 


Era CE aaa ee ee $165, 000, 000. 00 
From internal revenue— 
Orary oe $265, 000, 000 
Income tax 
Corporation 45. 000. 000 
Indlviduals - 45, 000, 000 
— 355, 000, 000. 00 
From sales of public land 2, 200, 000. 00 
From misce cous sources _.__.._ 58, 000, 000. 00 
Total estimated ordinary receipts, based on 
5 WONG oe ee a 580, 200, 000. 00 
Panama Canal 
Estimated receipts from tolls, ete. $9,300,000 
Publie debt: 
Estimated deposits to retire na- 
tional-bank notes, act of July 
14, 1890, in excess of amount 
be to retired . 12, 000, 000 
NOTE.—As the deposits to re- 
tire national-bank notes under 
the, act of July 14, 1890, are 
estimated to exceed the redemp- 
tion of the notes fer retirement, 
the excess of such deposits, 
mated at $12,000,009, is used in 
this statement. 
Estimated deposits for issue of j 
postal savings bonds 2, 000, 000 
Total estimated Panama Canal and public- 
Gebt. receipts . ̃¾⁵ ee 23, 300, 000. 00 


Grand total estimated receipts, based on ex- 


TTT 603, 500, 000. 00 


DISBURSEMENTS, 
For civil establishmen 
Legislative 8 
A a n TEV BETEN E AA 
Staté CC ä 
Treasury Department p 
Publie bnlidings. cons 
partment proper 
Department of Justice wea . 
Post Office Department proper 1,750, 000. 
Grants from the Treasury for postal de- 


8 


Independent offices— 
ees Institution and National Mu- 


0 

Board of Mediation and Conciliation -> 50, 
Arlington Memorial Commisslon 

noes Creek and Potomac Parkway Commis- 
S10) 


88833 333333 833838338 


- 


828 33333 38333 
88 


State, War, and Navy Department Building. 
District of Columbia z F nak 18, 500, 
Total civil establishment eee ee 212, 530, 000. 00 
War Department: 
Military Establishment, in- 
cluding $58,800,000 for pre- 


ae 888 


For 


paredness — $176, 355, 000. 00 
Rivers and harbors . 45,964, 000. 00 
Miscellaneous civil, war 9, 193, 000. 00 


231, 512, 000. 00 
Fo 


* 


Navy Department: 
n n 


ess.) 
Naval 188 Establishment, exclu- 
sive of building program 
Navy building program, new.. 39, 000, 000. 00 
Navy building program, prior 
Dy SOS SE rae 28, 300, 000. 00 


for 


Total estimated ordinary disbursements . 832, 901, 000. 00 
Panama Canal: 
Disbursements for the canal from the general 
Sand OF | CG a e ATSE EN 
Public debt: 
Miscellaneous redemptions of the debt 


50, 000. 00 
Grand total estimated disbursements 857, 951, 000. 00 
———————— JS 


Estimated excess of ordinary disbursements over or- 
dinary receipts, based on existing law 
Estimated excess of total me ray over total 
receipts, based on existing 
disbursements from the — “and included... 254, 451, 000. 00 


Mr. McGILLICUDDY. Mr. Chairman, as I view it there is no 
duty imposed upon this House more solemn and important under 
our Constitution than the duty we are now undertaking to per- 
form. ‘There will be no bill brought into this House that is 
more important or far-reaching in its effects than the one we ure 
now considering. It is no time for excitement or narrow purti- 
sanship. We are discharging a solemn obligation to the great 
American people. We are exercising one of the greatest 
powers delegated to Congress under the Constitution, namely, 
the power to lay and collect taxes to pay the debts and pro- 
3 for the common defense and general welfare of the United 

tates. 

This power to tax the people delegated to Congress is the most 
important and far-reaching in its effects of any power in the 
Constitution. It reaches every home in the land. It affects 
every family and fireside in the Nation, and brings welfare and 
happiness, or misery and woe, accordingly as it is used justly 
and equitably or unjustly and oppressively. 

I believe it was Edmund Burke who once said that all the 
great battles for freedom have been fought around the question 
of taxation. 

It is upon this great question that this House is now engaged. 

There seems to be no difference of opinion as to the necessity 


252, 701, 000. 00 


of raising this revenue. A great, extraordinary, and threaten- 


ing emergency has brought a program of preparedness in our 
country that will cost hundreds of millions of dollars. The only 
difference of opinion is as to what manner and from what 
source this revenue shall be raised. Taxes are necessary and 
burdensome. The only question is upon whom shall this burden 
fall in this extraordinary crisis of preparedness for war? 
The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney], the ranking 
Republican member on the Ways and Means Committee, has 
clearly and frankly stated the Republican position on this 
great question, namely, that this vast and extraordinary reve- 
nue should be raised by a high protective tariff tax. This 
method of raising revenue is the old and settled policy of the 
Republican Party, and nobody has a better right to promulgate 
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it upon this oecasion than the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forpney ]. 

On the other hand, the Democratic position is that this reve- 
nue should be raised, first, by an inerease in the income tax; 
second, by an inheritance tax; and, third, by an excess-profit 
tax on munitions of war. And there is precisely the issue. 

Tt brings up again the old question of raising revenue from 
the people by means of a tariff tax. 

As I say, it is an old Republican doctrine, the doctrine of 
high protection. I was brought up under the blight of it in 
New England, and I know what it is. I am humiliated to say 
that for many years they did make the people of my section of 
the country think that a high protective tariff tax was abso- 
lutely necessary to insure prosperity in business and high 
wages to our laboring people. But I am going to tell you that 

ou can not fool the people there any more. [Applause on the 
ocratic side.] 

Now, my friend from Michigan [Mr. Forpneyr], as all high- 
protectionist Republicans do, puts the whole question 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGILLICUDDY. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. I would like to have the gentleman explain 
in his time the increase in the number of Members on this 
side two years ago. If that was not the reason, what was it? 

Mr. McGILLICUDDY. You did not get any increase in my 
State. I will say that. And you will not gain any there 
this year, either. You will be mighty lucky if you hold what 
you have. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

To return, I will say that my friend from Michigan [Mr. 

Forpney] advances as the Republican reason for a high tariff 
tax method of raising this revenue that such a tariff is neces- 
sary in this country for two purposes: First, to create business 
and industrial prosperity, and, second, to insure a high standard 
of wages for our laboring people. 
_ I will frankly say that if such were the fact I would be for it, 
because I want to see this country prosperous as much as any- 
body, and I think I have as much interest in the welfare of the 
laboring people of our country as our distinguished friend from 
Michigan, and I am not discounting at all his good faith in the 
matter. 

Now, what are the facts and what is the truth about it? 

Everybody now knows that a tariff is a tax on consumption, 
a tax on shelter, food, clothing, and practically everything 
which the American workingman and his family have and use 
in their everyday lives. It is of course obyious that such a levy 
of taxation is an immense drain upon the limited yearly wages 
of the average laboring man. It would never have been toler- 
ated if the American people could have seen it when they paid 
it. But under this system it has been taken from them through 
an insidious and indirect system of taxation, not seen, but there, 
nevertheless. Some idea of the extent of indirect taxation 
generally can be had when I say that it has been estimated 
that under our present system of indirect taxation for Federal, 
State, and local purposes it costs every family in this country 
about $180 per year. 

Now, unless it can be shown that a high tariff raises wages 
so as to offset this burden which it obviously places upon the 
masses of the people as the consumers of the country, the plea 
for its restoration falls to the ground. 

This brings us to the plain proposition of fact, whether wages 
in this country are higher under a low tariff like the present 
Underwood tariff or a high tariff like the Payne-Aldrich tariff. 

I have heard a great deal to-day from the other side of the 
House about tariffs of former years, even to the earliest day of 
the Republic, the tariff of 1894, of 1863, of 1857, of 1846, of 1832, 
and of 1816. 

These may be interesting to the political antiquarian, but I 
apprehend that what the people of the United States are inter- 
ested in to-day is the tariff we are working under now and 
what the conditions are under that tariff. 

I have also heard a great deal to-day from the other side about 
the condition of the laboring man in Japan and China and the 
number of poorhouses in England and their inmates. This may 
interest certain gentlemen who are searching for gloom and 
misery and can not find it at home, but what I am interested in 
and what I want to know about is the condition of the laboring 
man in the United States and not the laboring man in Japan or 
the number of inmates in the poorhouses in England. [Ap- 
plause from the Democratic sftte.] 

Since October 3, 1913, the date of the passage of the Under- 
wood tariff law, we have been living and working under a low 
tariff. Now, what is the fact as to increase or decrease of 
wages? We need not grope in the dark about this matter nor 
guess about it. During the past year the Department of Labor, 
through the Bureau of Labor Statistics, have kept account of the 
crease in wages in the different industries throughout this 


country as reported by trade papers, labor publications, and 
otherwise. The compilation is not yet complete and does not 
embrace all the increases made. I hold in my hand a report 
sent me by the Secretary of Labor showing the wage increases in 
nts country from July 1, 1915, to May 15, 1916, and it is as 
‘ollows: 


Summary of wage increases, catablishments involved, and employees 
affected, oy Biete, suly $; BE, to Bost ma "1916. 


a eter Te eee eee, 4 

33 52 65 

6 15 26 26 

3 4 16 

1 1 n 10 

6 6 1 10 

2 2 1 2 4,130 1 

12 12 0 6 10,850 12 

11 20 6 10 10,950 7 

135 282 49 87 | 225,050 97 

16 21 11 2| 14,078 28 

1 1 17 1 18 17 

2 4 EA 3 

14 43 27 9 4, 644 32 

2 5 8 2 50,000 8 

1 1 . 10 

9 12 9 6 41, 433 12 

3 90 128 30 56 46,512 “ 

y 66 820 $2 55| 148,774 % 

North Carolina 4 10 1 1 75 4 

North Dad, S. S 2 

Ohio wae 91 148 81 62| 119,036 110 

15 2 4 13 3 1,429 12 

5 2 2 3 4 5,213 1 

110 335 74 62| 401,542 122 

Island 35 27 29 8 19| 32,350 16 

South Carolina... 3 2 2 R 3 

South Dakota E n 1 

‘Tennessee. 9 1 aie 8 1 1,500 8 

Texas 20 5 8 15 2 155 18 

Vermont 2 1 1 RRR 2 

Virginia 5 3 3 . e 5 

Washi es „ 3 

West V 25 8 14 17 4 6, 626 2¹ 

Wisconsin 10 9 9 7 4 12, 584 12 

2 IEE E 1 

Interstate t........ 33 26 7 13 | 471,250 20 
Total. 2,247 692 493 1, 901, 322 


ARNIONE RO FEE ROP: DISS „and other establishments which operate in two 
or more 

It will be seen from this table that the total number of wage 
increases noted are 1,486, and cover almost every State in the 
Union; that the number of establishments involved are 2,247; 
that 493 of the reports show 1,901,322 employees whose wages 
have been increased ; and that 993 of the reports while showing 
wage increase, do not specify the number of employees in- 
volved. In a letter of the Secretary of Labor transmitting this 
report as to the total number of employees whose wages were 
increased, he says: 


The number of persons bi increases w reported in 
493 cases and amounted to seed this — i assumed to 
be a fair average to apply to the 1 486 reports noted, then the number 
of persons affected by increase in wages would be 5,730,907. 

Now, let us go one step further and see to what the wage 
increases amounted in dollars and cents during the past year 
to our wage earners, 

Right here is my authority on that point. I want to read a‘ 
letter from Ethelbert Stewart, chief statistician of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
BUREAU OF LABOR 45 975 25 
ashington, June 25, 1916. 
Hon. DANIEL J. Mcd < 
Ro House Office F Building, Washington, D. 0 


My Dran Me. McGiLLIcuppy : The census of 1805 on manufacturing 
industries shows an average number of wage earners in the manu- 
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facturing industries of 6,015,046. The total wages paia, and this again 
in manufacturing industries only, was $3,427,038, . This gives an 
averege earnings in manufacturing industries only of $518 a year per 
person employed. 

The figures you have on wage increases refer, of course. alike to 
manufacturing industries, mining, and transportation. While trans- 
portation carnings are bigher than manufacturing earnings, this would 
probably be offset by the mining se that it is as well, perhaps, to stick 
to the manufacturing industry average. Personally, I believe it is 
entirely within a conservative estimate to say that the increases in 
wages as shown by the list you have are 10 per cent. This would give, 
say, $51 or $52 per person affected by the wage increases. 

Truly, yours, 
ETHELBERT STEWART, Chief Statistician. 

From this unquestionable and conservative authority it ap- 
pears that $518 per year is a safe avernge earning of persons 
employed, and that 10 per cent is a conservative estimate 
of the percentage of increase in wages. This would make an 
increase of $51.80 per employee. For 5.730.907 wage earners 
this would make a total wage increase of 290, 860,882.00 in the 
past year. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Think of it, gentlemen, an increase in wages of nearly 
$300,000.000 in one year to our wage earners under our present 
tariff, and the reports are by no means all in yet. Surely the 
unanswerable logic of events has exploded the economic fallacy 
that a low tariff means low wages. Our working people are 
now enjoying the highest wages ever paid in the history of the 
country. 

This is not political buncombe, but reliable information from 
the records of the great Labor Department of our Government. 
If I understand the temper of the American people at the pres- 
ent time, that is exactly what they want—facts and information, 
I believe there is sound, deep thinking going on among the 
masses of the American people, and they are determined not 
to be deceived or misled. You have got te play fair with the 
American people and you have got to play intelligently with 
them, Merely asserting that a thing is so or not so will not go 
down as easily as it once did. The people have got to be 
shown. And they have their eyes wide oen. 

But the gentleman from Michigan [Me. Forpney], while, of 
course, admitting that we have unexampled prosperity in this 
country and consequent great wage increases in our industries, 
vigorously asserts that our prosperity is abnormal and tempo- 
rary, due to war conditions and causes, 

Here, again, if this were true and in accordance with the 
facts, it would be important. Merely asserting it, no matter 
how vociferously, will not fool anybody. 

Of course, it would be useless to deny that war has stimu- 
lated certain of our industries and increased our products. 
Notably this is true of the manufacture of munitions and allied 
industries. To a certain extent it is true in other industries. 
But the real question is, What part or percentage of our total 
enormously increased volume of business is due to war causes? 
If it is a large and substantial percentage of our total increased 
business and prosperity, then there is force in what the gen- 
tleman says. But if only a small percentage of the total volume 
of increased business and prosperity is due to the war, then it 
is of little consequence. 

Now, what are the facts and what is the truth about it? 
Here again we need not guess. We can get approximately 
the truth by a visit to the great Department of Commerce 
and the records of our foreign and domestic commerce there 
shown. The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce will 
tell the story. The gentleman from Michigan evidently went 
to this source for his information. In his speech he presented 
to the House a statement of certain exports, sometimes called 
“war exports.” He selected a period before the war and com- 
pared the same exports with a period during the war. Of 
course these exports in the latter period showed a tremendous 
increase over the former period; but I submit to the House it 
was not fair to stop there. The inquiry should have been pur- 
sued further in order to arrive at the legitimate facts and 
conditions. The real point is not how much greater in volume 
were the exports for a certain period before the war as com- 
pared with a certain period during the war, but, rather, what 
percentage of our greatly increased total business was this in- 
creased export trade. If it was a large percentage of our total 
business, it would be important, and there would be force in the 
gentleman’s contention; but if it was a small or negligible per- 
centage of our total increased volume of business, then it would 
be of little real consequence. To merely mention that the total 
yolume of our exports for a period during the war exceeded by 
many hundreds of millions our exports in a corresponding period 
before the war might sound very big and mean very little. 

Let us get at the facts and the truth. 

It is well understood and very generally agreed that our 
manufactures are our barometer of industry. i 

I hold in my hand a table, carefully prepared by the experts 
in the department, showing the United States exports of all 


articles that could fairly be considered as affected by war con- 
ditions or war causes. : 

I requested the experts to carefully and fairly include in this 
3 every article that could fairly be considered as affected by 

he war. 

The table, as you will see, takes the 10 months ending April, 
1914, as the period before the war and the 10 months ending 
April, 1916, as the latest available period during the war. The 
list is as follows: 


United States exports of specified articles during the 10 months ending 
April, 1914 and 1916, 


10 months ending— 
Article. 7 
1914 1916 

Aluminum, and manufactures o. „783 $4, 297,666 
Brass, and manufactures of <> 6, 205, 169 103, 431, 985 
Aeroplanes, rh 194, 001 6, 270, 110 
Automobiles, 27, 148, 231 101, 390, 939 
Cars, , oth 43, 215, 657 141, 018, 915 
Copper, and manufactures of copper „928, 698 128, 473,558 
Electric machinery, eto 21,569, 687 23, 666, 287 
8 EA 5,471,247 336, 113, 157 
Automobiles, tires „683,344 14, 618, 062 
OF 58 3,012, 27 13, 315, 971 
Locomotives, steam .. . ee 3, 272, 11, 559, 108 

Metal- wor! machinery, including metal- worki 
machine tools. sees} 11,695,959 42,913, 241 
Rails for railways 9, 441, 220 14, 394, 044 
1 6,620, 014 30, 589, 625 
Manufactures of iron or steel, n. s. p. f. 5, 224, 228 106, 268, 753 
Boots and shoes, men's 8, 763, 371 31, 628, 027 
Harness and saddle s. 61 4, 118, 128 
Wool wearing apparel, uniforms and blankets 18, 841, 722 
Zinc spelter, and manufactures of........... 327 30, 764, 565 
ß Codswdsestasineed 1, 169, 673, S42 
Wanne Tr.. 291, 375, 227 
Estimated total war exports..........0.--.-0000+|-sserceenuweee | 878, 298, 615 


These, remember, are our manufactures, which, as I have 
stated, are our barometer of industry. 

Now, eight hundred and seventy-eight millions sounds big, 
but what percentage is it of the value of the total manufactures? 

As you are aware, we take our census of manufactures every 
five years. The last completed census was for 1909 and showed 
the total value of our manufactures for that year to be $20,- 
672,052,000. The census of manufactures for 1914 is not yet 
complete, but from the figures we have the experts in the 
department estimate that the total value of our manufactures 
for the 10 months ending April, 1916, amounted to $33,000,- 
000,000. The $878,298,615 representing our estimated total war 
exports would be less than 8 per cent of this total value of our 
manufactures—to be exact, 23 per cent. This is not a mere 
guess, but almost a mathematical demonstration. Considering 
the immense volume and yalue of our manufactures, this war 
export percentage is almost negligible. If the war should stop 
to-morrow, it would hardly be missed. 

In the light of these illuminating figures, it will hardly be 
possible for the gloom prophets and calamity predictors to fool 
or frighten the American people by the cry of “ war prosperity.” 

Again, these figures and conditions are absolutely corroborated 
by the best business thought, by America’s ablest and best- 
informed business men. I have here a copy of the Boston 
Herald of recent date. This is one of the most influential 
newspapers in New England, and strongly Republican in its 
polities. It publishes a financial page in its dally edition. This 
page is devoted wholly to finance and business conditions of the 
country. In this paper which I hold in my hand, under the 
heading “ Remarkable sayings of American business men the 
last week,” were published over their signatures certain state- 
ments referring to business conditions in this country which are 
illuminating and impressive upon this very point. 

I will not read them all, but I will give you one or two. First 
is the statement of Frank A, Vanderlip, president of the National 
City Bank of New York, a man who was formerly an Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, and who is probably as well informed 
as to financial and business conditions in this country as any 
man living. He says: 


We are fortunate in having a 
moment the swelling home deman 
of our leading industries. 


Again, here is the statement of Charles M. Schwab, formerly 
of the United States Steel Corporation, a man who probably 


eat trade among ourselves. At this 
would take almost the entire product 


knows more of the iron and steel industry than any man in the 


world. He says: 

A great many le think that the recent great production of fron 
and steel is due to the war, but this is not true. The war has given a 
stimulus to the industry, of course, but it may surprise you to know 
that less than 10 per cent of the steel manufactured in the United States 
has been used outside of the United States, 


1916. 
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The statements of these men. absolutely corroborate the above 
figures as to war conditions and business in our country. 

Shal! we take these conservative figures and estimates from 
the records of our Department of Labor and our Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, corroborated by the best business 
men in the country, or the heated statements of politicians, whom 
many suspect are just now more interested in party politics 
than the country’s business? 

Mr. FARR. Win the gentleman pen me to say that of 
22,000 nien employed in the Bethlehem works 14,000 are engaged 
in the manufacture of the munitions of war? 

Mr. MeGILLICUDDY. In this statement Mr. Schwab is not 
saying anything about the Bethlehem works. He is talking 
about the steel industry of the United States—the whole of it— 
and he comes pretty near knowing about it. . I do not think the 
people in this day and in this country are going to be fooled 
about this matter. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The simple truth about it is that the tremendous prosperity 
of our country is not temporary and due to war causes, but is 
a sound, healthy, permanent American growth. The causes of 
it are many. It is not due to the tariff alone. In fact, it would 
be just.as illogical and unfair for us to claim that because the 
present prosperity follows a low tariff it is due to it, as it was 
unfair and illogical for the Republicans to claim in times gone 
by that because a certain degree of prosperity followed high 
tariff it was due to that tariff. 

The tariff law, with its income-tax provision, is entitled to 
part of the credit, but the first great requisite for sound, 
healthy, permanent prosperity in a country like ours is a sound 
financial system upon which to build. For the past 50 years 
our vicious financial system and resulting conditions made our 
prosperity a matter of uncertainty and manipulation. Busi- 
nessmen outside the dominating groups did not know the day 
or hour financial panics would break over their heads. The 
reform of the banking and currency system by the passage of 
the great Federal reserve act has changed all this. Confidence, 
that great asset in business conditions, has now been restored. 
Small business as well as big now knows that the business of 
the country, commercial and industrial, as well as banking and 
credits, have been emancipated from the domination of the 
powerful few. The truth is that the prosperity of the last 30 
years, such as it was, was of the abnormal variety. It was a 
prosperity of an artificial, hothouse variety that history shows 
is always followed by periods of panic and depression. 

The prosperity of to-day differs in another respect from the 
prosperity of the past 35 years. While the past prosperity was 
created largely by the great productive forces of the country, the 
toiling millions of the Nation, it was absorbed by the favored 
few who in the seats of the powerful controlled legislation and 
manipulated business, This was forcibly brought to my mind 
when the gentleman from Michigan a few moments ago threw 
out his chest and informed us that the national wealth had 
grown to $187,000,000,000. Of course our national wealth 
has grown enormously, as everybody knows, but to the average 
man who helped create that wealth the question is not so much 
the amount of the wealth but who has it? [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] A few years ago, when our population was a 
little over 90,000,000 people, it was estimated that one-sixth 
of our entire wealth in this country was owned and controlled 
by 5,000 men, and at that same time 70 per cent of all the wealth 
in the country was owned and controlled by 200,000 men, The 
income-tax returns of last year show that approximately the 
same conditions exist to-day. 

The satisfying feature of our present prosperity is that it is 
being shared in by our whole people, as the figures concerning 
wage increases which I have quoted show that approximately 
$300,000,000 in increased wages have gone into the pockets of 
the wage earners during the past year. While this was being 
done, increased dividends and profits went into the pockets and 
treasuries of the employers of labor. 

I feel that every word my friend Forpney said is true, that if 
the manufacturers and the employers of labor are not prosperous 
in this country, then the laboring people can not be p us. 
Of course that is true. That is just exactly the condition in this 
country to-day. Our industries are prosperous. and they are 
paying these wages to our workers because they can well afford 
to do so. [Applause on the Democratic side. | 

Laborers and employers, big business and small business, 
have all been sharing in this new prosperity. It is the prosperity 
of the “new freedom” and will tast as long as the blighting 
hand of favoritism and special interests is kept off of it. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LoneawortrH]. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I am sensible of the 
courtesy of the gentleman from Michigan in yielding to me 
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time this afternoon because he knows that I am going to take 
a somewhat different attitude than he himself has taken on this 
bill. I do not find it a particularly agreeable task to voice a 
difference of opinion on a matter of party policy with either 
of the gentlemen who have preceded me, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forpney] or the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. Hn], whose judgment and opinion I value most highly. 
But after all it is a comfort to think that our differences are 
largely superficial. They do not go to the bedrock principle. 
We would not differ if we ourselves had been engaged in mak- 
ing a revenue bill. Our only difference is as to the course we 
should now pursue with reference to a bill that other gentlemen 
have made without the benefit of any consultation with us. 

We have before us a bill of vast importance, a bill designed 
to meet in part the extraordinary expenditures that this Con- 
gress has authorized and proposed to further authorize. The 
day of the billion-dollar Congress has passed. The day of the 
billion-and-a-half-dollar Congress is here. 

Before we adjourn this summer—or in the fall, as the case 
may be—we will have spent or authorized the expenditure of 
more money by $400,000,000, or it may be $500,000,000, than any 
Congress in history. The liabilities have been contracted and, 
whether for a good or bad purpose, they must be met, The 
money must be raised to meet them. The treasure of the 
American people has been spent with a lavish hand, and the day 
of reckoning has come. In wastefulness and in reckless if not 
wanton extravagance the party in power has broken all records, 
Millions upon millions of dollars have been dumped into projects 
which can be of no possible benefit to the people at large, but 
only to a favored few in a continuously favored section of this 
country. Cotton and pork have been the kings of this House 
and of the body on the other side of the Capitol. They have 
exacted and received their tribute in the shape of nitrate plants 
and powder plants and other grabs too numerous to mention, 
In boldness of conception, in effectiveness of execution, in 
brazen disregard of the popular interest, the $50,000,000 fer- 
tilizer nitrate scheme, for which $20,000,000 was exacted as 
earnest money, will rank as the most daring and successful 
Treasury raid in the history of the United States. 

For this and other sins of omission and commission the Demo- 
cratic Party will be shortly called to account and after the 4th 
of next March will relapse again into that state of comparative 
innocuous desuetude as the party of opposition, in which posi- 
tion alone it can be of real service to the country. 

As an evidence of the good faith of this prediction, I hereby, 
agree to furnish to each of my Democratic colleagues on the 
Ways and Means Committee who are returned at the next elec- 
tion—and I hope that they at Jeast will be—a fine new hat in 
the mode of the period if the Republican majority in this House 
in the next Congress is less than 100. 

In the interest of fairness, however, it ought to be said that 
the wanton and reckless extravagance of the party in power is 
only partly responsible for the vastly increased expenditures 
which we have assumed and for which this bill is intended 
partly to provide. The larger portion of these expenditures rep- 
resents the effort on the part of Congress to place this country 
in a condition of somewhere nearly adequate military and naval 
preparedness, and in that the Republican Party has not only 
assisted but has successfully insisted that the Democratic pro- 
gram be extended and elaborated. 

Being thus responsible for expenditures even larger than the 
Democratic Party either contemplated or desired, we of the 
Republican Party ought to be prepared to pay the price. 

This bill is designed to settle the account to the extent of 
some $210,000,000, as its proponents tell us. We are informed 
that whatever additional may be required will be taken care of 
later by a bond issue. It is proposed by the party in power to 
force this bill through without substantial amendment if they 
can. The question to be decided, then, is what action we of the 
minority should take when the time comes for the final vote. 

I do not propose to go into the question as to whether we of 
the minority have been treated with entire fairness by those in 
control or not. It may be, though I hope not, that we would 
have done the same thing had the situation been reversed. The 
fact remains, however, that during the many months that this 
bill has been germinating no one of us had anything but an 
inkling of what it would contain. The bill was only introduced 
last Saturday. It was not until yesterday that the Republican 
members of the Ways and Means Committee were called into 
consultation by our Democratic colleagues, and that consultation 
consisted in haying the bill presented to us and in being told in 
so many words that we might take it or leave it. 

It was, of course, manifestly impossible under the circum- 
stances, and in the time that has since elapsed, that we could 
suggest to our Republican colleagues in the House any compre- 
hensive alternative program or even report with any degree of 
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thoroughness our views upon a pill which runs, as this does, the 
gamut of almost every theory and chapter of political economy. 
Under the conditions we can not do more than take snap judg- 
ment, and it would not be surprising if there should be differ- 
ences of opinion among Republicans as to the wisest course to 
take in the event that we are unable to amend the bill to more 
fully accord with our views, 

I speak, then, only for myself and not for my party as a whole 
when I say that if the bill in the last analysis remains sub- 
stantially as it is, and I shall have to choose between voting it 
all up or voting it all down, I shall choose the first alternative 
and give it my support. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I 
have arrived at this conclusion not without a good deal of 
thought, Before I had any idea what was going to be in the 
bill I asked myself this question: Assuming that the revenue to 
be raised by it is absolutely necessary, as I believe it is, to pay 
the cost of at least a fairly adequate program of military and 
naval preparation, a program for which my party has insisted 
and now insists, even if it should develop that the entire revenue 
was to be raised by methods to which I am opposed on principle, 
would I be justified, under the circumstances, in voting against 
it? The more I thought about it the more I was impelled toward 
the conclusion that my answer ought to be in the negative. 

I am for preparedness. I am for a program decidedly more 
extensive than the Democratic Party offers us. I have voted a 
number of times for authorizations and appropriations for this 
purpose larger than these finally adopted. Can I, then, with any 
degree of consistency refused to pay the bill when the time 
comes, even though I disapproved many of its details, by the 
only method offered which is possible of enactment? 

Fortunately, though, no such unattractive alternative is now 
offered us by this bill. The methods of revenue raising that it 
provides, instead of being contrary to Republican policies, in 
large part adopt them. Moreover, it is proposed to enact into 
law a number of legislative and administrative policies for 
which the Republican Party has stood until now against Demo- 
cratic opposition. It offers us an opportunity to have made into 
law policies for which we have fought for years. Is this an 
opportunity that we can afford to overlook? 

As a matter of fact, four-fifths of the bill represents a de- 
liberate theft of firmly grounded Republican principles and 
policies. [Applause on Republican side.]! Perhaps the term 
„theft“ is a little too strong, and ought to be modified. Let us 
call it, then, a process of benevolent assimilation, for this pro- 
cedure only proves that when the Democratie Party finds itself 
in dire straits it is forced te come to us and to our platform for 
help. [Laughter.] 

Since I have been in Congress I do not remember any bill 
which has dealt with such á variety of subjects. It deals with 
an income tax applying both to individuals and to corporations. 
It provides an inheritance tax. It imposes a tax on the gross 
receipts of corporations engaged in the manufacture of mu- 
nitions of war. It imposes a protective duty—or a duty in- 
tended to be protective—on dyes and dyestuffs. It provides for 
a tariff commission. It repeals the obnoxious war tax. And 
lastly it proposes the most stringent antidumping proyision ever 
enacted. 

Before referring in detail to these various propositions I want 
to speak first of what I regard as the greatest vice of the bill 
from the Republican point of view, and one which to those 
who believe as we do would constitute an insuperable objection 
to any permanent policy of raising revenue for the Government, 
instead of being a makeshift, as this bill is, avowedly temporary 
in its character and to provide for an emergency. This vice is 
that the bill proposes to raise the entire amount of additional 
revenue from direct taxes only, and wholly ignores the system 
of indirect taxes for which the Republican Party has always 
stood. It ignores the now peculiarly obvious method of raising 
increased revenues through the customhouses. It imposes cus- 
toms duties in only one case, that of dyes and dyestuffs, and 
there not for the purpose of raising revenue but frankly for 
the purpose of destroying the revenue. 

I have said that the wisdom of raising the revenue from im- 
ports was just now peculiarly obvious, and that is because of 
the literally enormous volume of imports now daily entering 
our customhouses. Importations for the last 10 months, begin- 
ning on the ist of July, 1915, reached the enormous total of 
$1,722,4038,293. No other 10 months in the history of the Nation 
approaches it. It exceeds any entire fiscal year by millions 
except only two. It exceeds the entire fiscal year of 1911 by 
more than $195,000,000, of 1912 by nearly $70,000,000, of 1915 
by more than $48,000,000, The entire year of 1913 only exceeds 
it by $90,000,000 and 1914 by $171,000,000. It exceeds the cor- 
responding 10 months of last year by more than $348,000,000, 

The Democratic Party has from the outset laid the blame for 
the failure of the Underwood law to raise adequate reyenue upon 
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the European war, which they said had shut off imports. They 
justified on this ground the imposition of the obnoxious war 
tax, of which public sentiment has forced the repeal in this 
bill. Never again, in the face of these figures, will they dare 
to repeat this excuse. If the revenue derived from their tariff 
law is inadequate, it is not because of failure of importations, 
which are exceeding in yolume any period in history, but because 
of inadequate duties which the Underwood law assesses on 
those importations. The statesmanlike thing to do to meet the 
expenditures for which we have become liable—the obvious 
thing to do—would be to put tariff duties, both for protective 
and for revenue purposes, on imports. Thus we could easily 
raise a greatly predominant part of the money that must be 
provided for the purposes of. national defense. That is what 
the Republican Party would do if it were in power. That is 
what it will proceed as speedily as possible to do after the 4th 
of next March. 

It is equally obvious, however, that such a policy will not be 
adopted so long as the Democratic. Party is in control. We 
must take things as we find them, Though this bill fails in this 
one great essential of Republican policy, it does much to carry 
out other Republican policies for which our party has stood, both 
in its platforms and through its Representatives on the floor 
of this House. 

The corporation tax was enacted originally by a Republican 
Congress. An inheritance tax, substantially like the one pro- 
posed, was enacted by a Republican House of Representatives. 
A tariff commission precisely similar in its most important de- 
tails to the one proposed received the votes of every Republican 
in the House and Senate and was only defeated at the last 
moment of the session by a Democratic filibuster. The dye bill 
is a Republican protective measure pure and simple. We have 
persistently demanded the repeal of the obnoxious and op- 
pressive war tax. We get it in this bill. We get, too, an anti- 
dumping provision more stringent than any, so far as I know, 
heretofore proposed. ‘ 

There is one important feature of this bill to which I per- 
sonally am definitely opposed, and that is the additional tax 
on individual incomes here provided. This does not mean that 
I am opposed to a tax on individual incomes. On the con- 
trary, I favor an income tax if the revenue it proposes to raise 
is necessary for the needs of the Government. It does not mean 
that I am opposed to a high tax on big incomes, higher not only 
absolutely but relatively than on the smaller incomes, It means 
only that I am opposed to an income tax, as I would be to any 
direct tax, which is borne, as this is, by less than one-half of 
1 per cent of all the American people. 

I can not believe that it is wise statesmanship, I can not be- 
lieve that it is for the good of the country as a whole to exempt 
entirely from taxation incomes of as high as $4,000, Certainly 
no precedent can be found for it in the permanent law of this 
or any other country. Among the multitude of income-tax laws 
that have been enacted in the States and nations of the world 
there is only one that can be remotely construed to be a prece- 
dent for an exemption of as high as $4,000. ‘That is the income- 
tax law of 1894, which was afterwards held unconstitutional. 
In no such law theretofore enacted in this country was there 
ever a higher exemption than $1,000. That was the income-tax 
law of 1867. In the law of 1864 the exemption was only 8600. 
Up to 1894, $1,000 was the highest exemption ever provided in 
any law of the United States, and, if I am not greatly mistaken, 
it was the highest exemption ever provided before or since in 
any country in the world. The $4,000 exemption in the law of 
1894 was bitterly attacked at that time, and even the Populists, 
under the leadership of Senator Peffer, of Kansas, endeavored 
to have it reduced to $1,000. In every other country, in the 
framing of income-tax laws, the aim has always been to place 
the exemption somewhere about what political writers call the 
“minimum of existence,” and that was found to be, in the vast 
majority of cases, very much less than even the $1,000 exemption 
in the law of 1867. ` 

I have found it impossible, in the limited time that I have 
had since this bill was introduced, to obtain the exemption fig- 
ures in the income-tax laws now in force in the greater European 
countries, and in the few figures I shall give I do not pretend to 
be absolutely accurate, but only to give the average conditions 
prevailing in some of the more important countries before the 
war. 

In England for many years the exemption was about $800. 
In the various States of the German Empire I think the average 
ean fairly be said to be about $500.- In Japan it was $150 and in 
Italy $75. In very progressive countries like Switzerland and 
Australia the exemption was very low. In England before the 
war somewhere about 1,500,000 people paid an income tax. In 
Germany it would be safe to say that more than 6,000,000 paid 
an income tax, Last year in this country under the present law 
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less than 450,000 people paid an income tax. In other words, 
in this country the great mass of moderate incomes of the size 
which are taxed and always have been in every other country— 
and in this country during the Civil War period—are wholly 
exempt from taxation, and the tax is concentrated upon a very 
small number of wealthy people. This is class legislation pure 
and simple, as is any tax which concentrates on less than one- 
half of 1 per cent of the population. A reduction of the exemp- 
tion to reasonable figures would not only remedy the essential 
injustice of this law but would increase the needed revenues by 
millions, 

A few years ago I observed, in some investigations I made of 
the English income tax, that something like half the total reve- 
nue was derived from incomes between $800 and $4,000 a year. 
I refer to this as an indication of the revenue that would prob- 
ably come from similar incomes in this country if the exemption 
were reduced to a more reasonable figure. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Ohairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes; for a short question. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Does the gentleman not think 
that the point of existence in this country is much higher than 
that in Great Britain? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, decidedly. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Therefore the gentleman would 
vote for a higher exemption? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, yes. I think the ideal figure would 
be about $1,500. I would put a smaller tax on incomes between 
$1,500 and $4,000, and I believe that by so doing the amount 
received from the income tax would be practically double what 
it is now, and would accomplish the same result that this 
increase in the supertax does. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I am afraid I will have to ask the 
gentleman to withhold his question until I get further along. 
I desire to finish the thought I have in mind. 

As I say, I think I would be safe in saying that the reduction 
of the exemption to $1,000 or $1,500 in this law and the placing 
upon such incomes of a tax even less than that carried here, 
would result in doubling the revenue the Government now de- 
rives. If the only object of this income-tax provision is to raise 
revenue, would not that have been the wise and statesmanlike 
course to have taken? 

It is said that the extension of the income tax to cover a 
reasonably substantial proportion of the American people would 
be unpopular. Election day is looming large on the horizon, 
and so statesmanship is forced to yield to conditions of political 
expediency. Yet, I can not believe that there sit on the floor 
of this House more than a handful of thinking men who do not 
realize that a mistake was made in ignoring all precedents in 
the fixing of the exemption provision in the original law, and 
that an even graver mistake is now being made in not remedy- 
ing it. 

The proponents of this bill have swallowed the Republican 
tariff-commission idea at one gulp. The tariff-commission sec- 
tion before us, in ifs main and in its most essential features, 
conforms exactly to the legislation advocated by the Repub- 
lican Party in its last two platforms and by its representatives 
in the House and Senate. It represents one of a series of 
attempts made in this bill to ward off approaching defeat by 
a rape of the Republican platform. The proposition before us 
is the so-called Rainey bill, fathered by the gentleman from 
Illinois because the titular head of his party in this House, the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Kircntn], declined to 
assume its parentage, though called upon to do so by the 
present undisputed leader of the Democratic Party. 

On January 24 of this year the President of the United 
States wrote to the gentleman from North Carolina in advocacy 
of a tariff commission, urging very strongly that the Ways and 
Means Committee at once take up the question and pass an 
effective tariff-commission bill. 

That letter is as follows: 


Tun Wuire HOUSE, 
Washington, D. C., January 24, 1916, 

My Dran Mr, Kitcuin: In common, I dare say, with every one who 
wishes to be thoughtful of the future economic prosperity and develop- 
ment of the country, I have been thinking a great deal-recently about 
what it would be wise to do to provide the Government with the 
necessary data to furnish a sound basis for the policy which should 
be pursues in the years immediately ahead of us, years which will no 
doubt be full of many changes which it is at present impossible even 
for the most prescient to forecast; and the more I have thought about 
the matter the plainer it has become to me that we ought to have some 
such instrumentality as would be supplied by a tariff board. 

I am convinced, as I suppose every disinterested person must be, 
that it would be a mistake to provide for such a board with the idea 
of serving any particular theory of fiscal policy. What we would need 


would be above all things else, a board as much as possible free from 
any strong prepossession in favor of any politicai policy and capable 
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of looking at the whole economic situation of the country with a dispas- 
sionate and disinterested scrutiny. . 

I believe that we could obtain such a board if the proper legislation 
were enacted, and it is quite clear to me what the field of its inquiry and 
its activity should be. It should, it seems to me, investigate the 
administrative and fiscal effects of the customs laws now in force or 
hereafter enacted; the relations between the rates of duty on raw 
materials and those on finished or half-finished products ; the cffects of 
ad valorem and specific duties and of those which are a compound of 
specific and ad valorem; the arrangement of schedules of duties and the 
classifications of the articles of the several schedules; the provisions 
of law and the rates and regulations of the Treasury Department 
regarding entry, appraisement, invoices, and collection; and in general 
the workin of the customs-tariff laws in cconomic effect and adminis- 
trative method. 

It could and should also secure facts which would be very useful 
to the administrative officers of the Government, to the bot he, Rear and 
to the public at large through investigations of revenues derived from 
customs duties and the articles subject to duty, the cost of collection 
thereof, and the revenue collected from customs duties at the several 

orts of entry; and it should be directed to investigate and throw 
ight from cory possite angle on the tariff relations betiocen the 
United States a 


238 countries, the rates of duty imposed on 
American products in foreign countries, the existence and effects of 
discriminating duties, commercial treaties and 


referential 1 
the effects of any special or discriminating duties that may be levied 
by the United States. It might in this connection furnish the State 
Department with very valuable information regarding treaty and tariff 
relations between the United States and foreign countries. 
might further be of great assistance to the Congress and to the 
ublie and to American industry by investigating the industrial ef- 
ects of proposed or existing duties on products which compete with 
roducts of American industry; the conditions of competition between 
merican and foreign producers, including all the essential facts sur- 
rounding the production of commodities at home and abroad; the vol- 
ume of importation compared with domestic production; the nature 
and causes of the advantages and disadvantages of American as com- 
pares with foreign producers; and the possibility of establishing new 
ndustrics or of expanding industries already in exlstence through 
scientific and practical processes in such a manner as substantially to 
promote the prosperity of the United States. 

I think it would be very useful and, indeed, necessary to require the 
board to act in connection with all appropriate agencies already in 
existence in the several departments of the Government, and even with 
appropriate agencies outside of the existing departments, in order to 
avoid so far as e duplications of work and to make all sources of 
official information available to the same end. 

broadly enough empowered, such a board might be very helpful in 
securing the facts on which to base an opinion as to unfair methods 
and circumstances of competition between foreign and domestic enter- 
prises and as to the possibilities and dangers of the unfair “ dumping” 
of foreign products upon the American market and the steps requisite 
and adequate to control and prevent it. It might in this field. as well 
as in others, secure very valuable information for the guidance of 
American consuls and for the use of the Board of General Appraisers 
and other Treasury officials. 

I have gone into these particulars because I felt that they voma 
en o 0 
field of unpartisan inquiry within which such a commission could ren- 
der a useful and N indispensable service to the country, and 1 
am taking the liberty of bringing the matter to your attention just at 
this time because I hope it will be possible for the Committee of Ways 
and Means of the House of Representatives to take this question up 
immediately, with a view of formulating some policy and action con- 
cerning it. I feel confident that you will agree with me that the situ- 
ation of the whole world in the matter of economic development is so 
unusual and our own interest in the changes probably impending so 
vital that I am justifica in pressing this great topic upon the consider- 
ation of the committee at this time. 

With warmest regards, cordially and sincerely, 
Wooprow WILSON. 


I publish this letter in full in the Record because it contains 
all of the President’s suggestions as to what the bill should 
contain with relation to the powers and duties of the commis- 
sion. I also include herewith the sections of the tariff-commis- 
sion bill introduced by myself on the first day of the present 
session—the bill which received the vote of every Republican 
in both the House and Senate in the last Republican Congress. 
A casual reading of these two documents will show that the 
difference between them is the difference between tweedledum 
and tweedledee, and that the President had become wholly con- 
verted to the Republican attitude upon this most important 
question: 


Sec, 3. That it shall be the duty of said commission to investigate 
the cost of 8 of all articles which by any act of Congress now 
in force or hereafter enacted are made the subject of tariff legislation, 
with special reference to the prices paid domestic and foreign labor 
and the prices paid for raw materials, whether domestic or imported, 
entering into manufactured articles, producers’ prices and retail prices 
of commodities, whether domestic or imported, the condition of domestic 
and foreign markets affecting the American products, including detailed 
information with respect thereto, together with all other facts which 
may be necessary or convenient in fixing import duties or in aiding the 
President and other officers of the Government in the administration 
of the custom laws, and said commission shall also make investigation 
of any such subject whenever directed by either House of Congress. 

Src. 4. That to enable the President and Congress fo secure informa- 
tion as to the effect of tariff rates, restrictions, exactions, or any regu- 
lations imposed at any time by any foreign country upon the importa- 
tion into or sale in any such 1 5 country of any products of the 
United States, and as to any export bounty paid or export duty imposed 
or prohibition made by any country upon the exportation of any article 
to the United States which discriminates against the United States or 
the products thereof, and to assist the President in the administrative 
provisions of the customs laws, the commission shall, from time to time, 
make report, as the President or Congress shall direct. 


The gentleman from North Carolina, however, apparently was 
not willing off the bat to reverse the attitude that he had always 
maintained with reference to a tariff commission. The gentle- 
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man from North Carolina has definite views upon questions of 
national public policy, and while he has modified many of them 
to suit the varying mental processes of his leader there are 
some he has loyally adhered to. For this I admire him, even 
though, according to my lights, he is usually wrong. At any 
rate, the gentleman from North Carolina on receipt of this letter 
hurried to the White House. What ensued there I have no 
means of knowing, though I confess I would like to have heard 
the conversation. Evidently the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina spoke frankly, because two days later, on the 26th of 
January, the President wrote him as follows: 


My Dear Mr. Kircuin: Our conversation 20 made me realize 
that in letter of the 24th I had not set forth as I should have set 
them forth my reasons for changing my mind ig or the question of 
creating a , for I must fran admit t I have changed 
my mind since I last spoke on that subject. 

[Laughter.] 


Onee again the President had changed his mind, and that he 
regarded, as he always does, as a reason why the gentleman 
from North Carolina should change his mind and the Democratic 
Party its position. 

Permit me here to repeat what I said in the House upon an 
occasion not long ago when I was commenting on the change 
of the presidential mind upon the question of a duty on sugar. 
It is only one of those instances which excite our sympathy for 
those generals and colonels and lieutenants of democracy who 
are heroically trying to adapt themselves from one day to an- 
other to the various and ofttimes contradictory positions he 
takes on practically every great matter of national concern, 
It excites our sympathy also—mine certainly—when I see my 
friends upon that side of the aisle who happen to be of portly 
habit trying to make contortionists of themselves. I am not 
surprised at the worried look that is upon so many ordinarily 
placid faces when the even tenor of their political course is in- 
terrupted by having to make themselves daily entrants in a 
guessing contest. 

Upon the tariff-commission question, though he had changed 
his mind on the sugar question, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina was evidently obdurate, because the bill framed by the 
Ways and Means Committee to provide a tariff commission 
made its entrance into this House under the fostering care of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Raryey], whose attitude, as 
I shall show, had heretofore been identical with that of the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

It seems to me pertinent here to give a very brief history of 
the tariff-commission bill, identical in its most important pro- 
visions with this one, in the last Republican Congress. 

A number of bills had been introduced to create a tariff com- 
mission, among them bills drafted by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenroor] and by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Goop]. At the request of the President, in cooperation with 
Mr. Emery, then chairman of the existing Tariff Board, and 
with the advice of some gentlemen representing the National 
Tariff Commission Association, I drafted and introduced a bill 
incorporating what seemed to be the best features of the bills I 
have mentioned and others then before Congress. This bill had 
the indorsement of the President and of the National Tariff 
Commission Association. It was debated and fully considered 
by the Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee, 
and was reintroduced in a somewhat modified form by the then 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, the late Sereno 
E. Payne. During its passage through the House this bill re- 
eeived every Republican vote. It subsequently passed the Sen- 
ate, there receiving every Republican vote, with two minor 
amendments, which were entirely acceptable to the Republican 
membership of the House, as was evidenced by the motion of- 
fered by Mr. Payne to concur in the Senate amendments. Un- 
fortunately the Senate took action so late that the bill was not 
messaged over to the House until early in the morning of March 
4, 1911. Immediately a determined filibuster was organized on 
the Democratic side by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Frrzceratp], and after repeated dilatory motions and roll calls 
the filibuster proved successful and the bill died at almost the 
stroke of 12. 

The history of the bill would be incomplete, however, without 
a brief review of the attitude of the Democratic side when the 
bill was before the House for passage on the 30th of January. 
In looking over the Recorp for that day I find that 51 of the 
present Democratic membership in this House voted against it, 
and that among them are to be found the most distinguished 
and active leaders of the Democratic Party to-day. It is par- 
ticularly interesting to note that every Democrat who is now 
a member of the Ways and Means Committee voted against it 
with but one exception, that one being the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Drcxryson]. He followed his colleague of Mis- 
souri [Mr. CrarK], the only other Democratic Member of this 


House then a member of the Ways and Means Committee who 
voted for the bill. The attitude of our honored Speaker at that 
time only confirms the idea I haye always held that he is the 
wisest statesman of you all. 

Let me read to you the list of eminent Democrats, members 
of the Ways and Means Committee, now proponents of the 
Rainey bill, who voted against the same proposition a very few 
years ago: Messrs. COLLIER, Conry, Drxon, Garner, HULL of 
Tennessee, KITCHIN, OLDFIELD, and—Heaven save the mark! 
Henry T. Raney himself. 

Mr. RAINEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Les. 

Mr. RAINEY. I will read—— 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, no, please; do that in your own time. 

There were many eloquent bugle calls, too, on that occasion, 
rallying the unterrified Democracy against this iniquitous Re- 
publican measure. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Sisson] spoke as follows: 

I can not, as a Democrat, subscribe to this bill to create a tariff 
commission. It is a concession to the Republican idea of protection, 
It admits that the doctrine of protection is proper. 

[Laughter.] 

During a speech in opposition ta the hill delivered by the 
present Governor General of the Philippine Islands, Mr. Harri- 
son, the present chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
[Mr. KrreniN] propounded the following interrogatory : 


Mr. Kircuin. Have you ever known £, Democratic district convention, 
a Democratic State convention, or a | ocratic national convention 
that —— declared in favor of a tariff board or if co ion of 


oe 
. HARRISON. Not only that, but I lelleve it is absolutely o ed 
to all Democratic tariff principles. vines 

{Laughter.] 

The sweet singer from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] [laughter] 
plunged in at this point and discoursed as follows: 

No wonder you demand a tariff board or tarif commission. Tire 
Interests back of you have always demaiided that power be placed 
In the smallest number of men possible, for it would be easier for them 
to Influence a board of five members or a commission of five members 
than it wouid be to influence a House of Reprtsentatives of over 400 men 


coming up from all sections of the country. They favor a tarif board 
or a tariff commission, and, in my judgment, the American ple will 
never submit to a ta board or cominission, which one and 


the same thing, the insurgents favoring one and the standpatters favor- 
ing the withers? an . 111 


[Laughter.] 

According to the gentleman from Alabama, the interests were 
back of this bill at that time, Can it be that the great Demo- 
cratic Party, whose purity he is ever ready to proclaim, has 
fallen from its lofty pinnacle of virtue and surrendered to the 
corrupt and corrupting interests? 

But, by all odds the most earnest and eloquent diatribe against 
the tariff commission was delivered by the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. CurLor], who began as follows: 

I ani opposed to this bill and every Wai eg in it, because it violates 
a well-established and venerated principle in the doctrine of the Demo- 
cratic Party. [Loud applause on the ocratic side.] 

[Laughter.] 

I wish I had time to reproduce in full that splendid effort, but 
I must content myself with culling only a few gems. In speak- 
ing of the recent campaign in Indiana, at which a United States 
Senator had been elected, Mr. Curxor told us that 


The Republican canlidate advocated a tariff commission and the 
Democratic candidate declared against it, and this question was one of 
the main issues between them, and upon it the battle was fought out 
in one of the hottest political cam ever waged in that State, and 
when the battle ended on the 8 y of last November the Demo- 
eratic Party was victorious. 

[Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Curror then, with that resonant voice and impassioned 
manner which he alone possesses, continued : 

Sir, if I voted for this bill I should consider it my imperative duty 
to go back to the ture of that State, now in session, and petition 
it to rescind the action taken by it just two weeks ago, when It elected 
the Hon. Jonx W. Kern United States Senator, and in lieu thereof elect 
his opponent, the Hon. Albert J. Beveridge. 

{Prolonged laughter. ] 

I can not but sympathize with the position in which the gen- 
tleman from Indiana now finds himself. The Hon. Joun W. 
Kern is again a candidate for the United States Senate and is 
opposed by a gentleman who favors a tariff commission, though 
not the Hon. Albert J. Beveridge, who I understand is in tem- 
porary retirement. But the President of the United States now 
cracks his whip and says, “ You must vote for a tariff commis- 
sion.” Will the gentleman from Indiana obey the big boss or 
will he remain faithful to the subboss? My heart goes out to 
him in his dilemma. 

You will attempt to take credit, gentlemen of the Democracy, 
for the enactment of a tariff commission law, but you will not 
deceive the people. The Republican Party, and the Republican 


Party only, is responsible. [Applause.] 
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I wish I liad the time—which-I have not—to speak at some 
length about other features of this bill, which I regard as highly 
commendable and in absolute accord with Republican principles. 
Not long ago I argued at considerable length in favor of the 
Hill bill to provide a protective duty on dyes and dyestuffs. 
In your provision for that purpose in this bill you have not gone 
as far as I could have wished, but you have provided duties 
which I hope will prove protective and which will result in 
building up a substantial dye industry in this country. As I 
have said before, there is no one thing which will so thoroughly 
contribute to the adequate preparedness of the Nation for na- 
tional defense as a competent dye industry in this country, be- 
cause dyes and explosives are inseparable one from the other. 
If we have an industry in this country competent to supply the 
needs of our people for dyes in time of peace, we will at the 
same time have an industry competent to supply this Govern- 
ment with explosives in time of war. Without these explosives 
and a national capacity for turning them out in unlimited quan- 
tities battleships and armies would be but vain things. 

Another commendable feature of this bill is that it contains a 
strong so-called antidumping clause, a measure which should do 
much to protect the industries of this country against unfair 
foreign competition; a measure which, while not sufficient in 
itself to guard against the fierce and ruthless competition which 
will come from foreign countries so soon as the European war 
is over, will, when supplemented by the protective tariff we 
propose to enact after the 4th of next March, do much to save 

American industries and the American wage scale from anni- 
hilation. 

Last, but not least, this measure repeals the obnoxious so- 
called war tax, the most oppressive and unjustifiable tax ever 
enacted by this Government in time of peace. 

On the whole, I believe this to be a good bill—in the sense 
that the good in it more than counterbalances the bad. Of 
course, I would never agree to it as a matter of permanent 
American fiscal policy. I would never agree to any policy which 
imposes nothing but direct taxes, and particularly direct taxes 
which are in some cases borne by only a fraction of 1 per cent 
of the American people. But this bill is essentially an emer- 
gency measure. It would not have been necessary unless Con- 
gress had already authorized, and intends to further authorize, 
immediate and extraordinary expenditures for the national de- 
fense. The very fact that it proposes to raise a large amount 
of the revenue from a tax on munitions proves its temporary 
character, for the profits on which these taxes are paid have 
been largely derived from exports to the warring countries of 
Europe. I can not assume that it is intended, after the war 
shall be over, to continue a tax upon articles produced only for 
the use of the Government of the United States. 

In view, then, of the temporary character of this measure; 
in view of the necessity and high importance of the appropria- 
tions it is designed to pay for; in view of the fact that, in large 
mensure, it is based upon Republican principles, I shall not hesi- 
tate to support it nor in advising its support by my Republican 
colleagues. 

The fact that the Republican membership of this House was 
a unit in opposition to a former Democratic revenue measure 
should not be regarded, I think, as any reason why we should 
be a unit against this measure. The issue presented by the 
Democratic war tax, which the Republicans in the House and 
Senate opposed, was designed to supplement a deficit brought 
about by extravagant Democratic appropriations and an un- 
successful tariff law which had proved impotent to provide 
adaquate revenue for the Government. This bill on the con- 
trary is designed to raise revenue to pay for a program of 
adequate preparedness for the National defense. The two 
questions, it seems to me, are as different as black is from white. 
I regret that there should be difference of opinion among my 
colleagues on the Republican side of this House. It is not 
gratifying to me to find myself in disaccord with some of my 
distinguished friends whose opinions I value so highly upon 
matters of party policy. The position I have taken is the result 
of careful thought, and I would feel no embarrassment in ad- 
voeating it upon any Republican platform or before any Re- 
publican audience. Furthermore, I feel no embarrassment in 
advocating it upon the broad proposition that in times like 
these, when the civilized world is in turmoil, when we know not 
what may happen any day to menace the safety of American 
institutions and the honor of the American flag, we can not as 
a party well afford to block the payment of obligations we have 
assumed to provide for the adequate defense of the Nation. 
Applause. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crtsp]. 


Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, before beginning, I. ask unan- 
imous consent to extend and revise my remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman begins 
I would like to ask him a question. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. GARLAND. I notice by this bill a large amount of reve- 
nue is to be collected from war munitions. We have no guar- 
anty that the sale of munitions will continue. The war is just 
as likely to stop at any day as it is to continue. Suppose the 
bill is enacted, how would you collect the revenue, if the war 
should stop? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. GARLAND. I prefer to have the chairman answer. 

Mr. KITCHIN (continuing). That they estimate the reve- 
nues from munitions will be about $71,000,000. Personally I 
do not think it will be that large. The inheritance tax after 
the first year will be $54,000,000, and this will take the place, 
in a large measure, of the munition tax after the war ceases, 

Mr. GARLAND. Along that one point, suppose the war 
ceases? 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I hope this is not to be taken 
out of my time. 

Mr. KITCHIN. This is not to be taken out of the gentle- 
man’s time. The munition tax relates back to January 1, 1916, 
and we are going to collect for this year, and the following year 
the inheritance tax will increase from $17,000,000 the first year 
to $54,000,000 the second year, and when the war closes I think 
the dutiable imports will increase sufliciently to increase the 
customs to the extent at least of the munition tax. 

Mr. GARLAND. The gentleman agrees that if the war stops 
the revenue will be insufficient; that is the point? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; I do not so agree, because the inherit- 
ance tax will be $37,000,000 more the second year, and, as I 
said, the dutiable imports will increase, thereby increasing the 
customs. 

Mr. GARLAND. The gentleman has spread this revenue 
from munitions over the entire time 

Mr. KITCHIN. I thought the gentleman wanted information. 

Mr. GARLAND. I did, but I did not get it, I am sorry to say. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, for several years prior to the 
year 1914 I trusted and believed that war, with its indescribable 
sufferings, was to be no more. I hoped that men and women 
had learned the horrors of war, and that the spirit of the lowly 
Nazarene. had so filled the hearts and minds of men that 
reason, equity, and justice would in the future settle all in- 
ternational differences without an appeal to arms, but in July, 
1914, this fond hope was utterly destroyed, when Austria de- 
clared war on Servia. Within a few hours thereafter nearly 
all of the Christian European nations became engaged in a 
titanic struggle, the like of which, with its carnage and brutal 
horrors and sufferings, has never been equaled in all the 
annals of time. Solemn treaties were discarded as mere scraps 
of paper, and might and power alone were respected. The 
lesson, to a great and rich nation, is quite plain—in time of 
peace prepare to defend yourself, to protect your citizens and 
their property at home, on the high seas, and in neutral lands. 

America, our beloved country, peopled by brave, patriotic, 
liberty-loving people, wisely decided to be prepared to defend 
and protect her rights against all comers. We love peace, we 
covet no nation’s lands or wealth, but we want the world to 
know the rights of American citizens must be respected, and 
that we are prepared to enforce those rights, if any nation 
illegally interferes with them. 

The citizens of the United States, profiting by the carnage 
now going on in Europe, demanded that Congress enact legisla- 
tion to enlarge our Navy, to increase our Army, and to 
strengthen our land fortifications; and their wishes have been 
obeyed. I shall not go into detail as to this legislation, but 
suffice it to say, we have made the largest appropriations for 
the Navy, the Army, and coast fortifications every made in the 
history of our country, and our people, notwithstanding the 
cries of jingoes and yellow journals, need fear no power, for 
we are abundantly prepared to defend ourself and our shores 
from all comers, and we want no war of conquest or aggression. 
Our Navy must always be our first line of defense, and we 
have a right to be proud of it, for it is to-day easily the second 
most powerful navy in the world. 

This strengthening of our land and naval forces and coast 
fortifications necessitates Congress raising many millions of 
dollars to pay for this preparedness of our country. No bill 


could better illustrate the difference between the Republican 
and Democratic Parties, as far as legislation is concerned, than 
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the bill before the House to provide this additional revenue. 
The Republican Party, ever mindful of great fortunes and the 
special few, raises revenue from a protective-tariff system, thus 
requiring the consuming public to pay the bill, while the great 
incomes escape taxation, On June 7 of this year the Repub- 
licans met in Chicago to nominate a candidate for President. 
Wall Street millionaires and other representatives of the mil- 
Uonaires created by class legislation were present and con- 
trolled the convention. They nominated Justice Charles E. 
Hughes, for they knew if they could elect him President their 
interests would be safeguarded and protected and that wealth 
would once more escape paying its just part of the taxes of the 
land. I make this statement having in view the fact that 
Justice Hughes, when governor of New York, vetoed an act of 
the New York Legislature ratifying an amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution authorizing an income-tax law. The railroad 
corporations doubtless rejoice at Mr. Hughes’s nomination, for 
they know this same Mr. Hughes, when governor of New York, 
vetoed a bill requiring the railroads to haul passengers at 
2 cents per mile. The Democratic Party, while having no fight 
to make on wealth honestly acquired, believes that a man 
should contribute to the support and maintenance of the Gov- 
ernment according to his ability to pay; that great wealth 
should bear its just and equitable proportion of the expense of 
the Government; and, Mr. Chairman, the bill we are now con- 
sidering raises the entire amount necessary to pay the expenses 
of this preparedness from the wealth of the country. 

Mr. BENNET. Will the gentleman yield? 8 

Mr. CRISP. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BENNET. Does not the gentleman think that it might 
be a privilege to gentlemen, who earn as much as $2,000 a year 
or $1,800 a year if they should be permitted, as well as the man 
who earns over $4,000 a year, to contribute to this patriotic 
preparedness for which we all voted? 

Mr. CRISP. The people are always willing for the other 
man to pay the bills. 

Mr. BENNET. That is scarcely an answer. 

Mr. CRISP. I think that is an answer to the gentleman’s 
question. 

The consuming masses have had no burdens added to those 
they are already laboring under, but, on the contrary, their 
load is lightened, for on the passage of this bill the stamp taxes 
on notes, telegrams, bills of lading, and all special.stamp taxes 
are immediately repealed and the tobacco tax on retail dealers, 
levied by the recent war-revenue act, are repealed, to take effect 
on December 31, 1916. The bill we are considering raises the 
revenue necessary for the Government, principally from three 
sources. 

First, from an income tax. In the last Congress, when the 
Democrats passed the Underwood tariff bill, they levied an in- 
come tax, which raised last year $124,000,000, and for the first 
time the idle rich were made to pay some proportion of the ex- 
penses of the Government. The Treasury officials estimate that 
we will raise, under the income-tax law proposed in this bill, 
the enormous sum of $227,000,000. The law provides a gradu- 
ated income tax. As a man’s income grows the tax he pays 
increases, and no hardship is imposed on anyone. The bill levies 
a tax on incomes from four to twenty thousand dollars, of 2 
per cent, and levies an additional income tax—herein referred 
to as the additional tax—of 1 per cent per annum upon the 
amount by which such total net income exceeds $20,000 and does 
not exceed $40,000, 2 per cent per annum upon the amount by 
which such total net income exceeds $40,000 and does not ex- 
ceed $60,000, 3 per cent per annum upon the amount by which 
such total net income exceeds $60,000 and does not exceed 
$80,000, 4 per cent per annum upon the amount by which such 
total net income exceeds $80,000 and does not exceed $100,000, 
5 per cent per annum upon the amount by which such total net 
income exceeds $100,000 and does not exceed $150,000, 6 per 
cent per annum upon the amount by which such total net in- 
come exceeds $150,000 and does not exceed $200,000, 7 per cent 
per annum upon the amount by which such total net income ex- 
ceeds $200,000 and does not exceed $250,000, 8 per cent per an- 
num upon the amount by which such total net income exceeds 
$250,000 and does not exceed $300,000, 9 per cent per annum upon 
the amount by which such total net income exceeds $300,000 
and does not exceed $500,000, and 10 per cent per annum upon 
the amount by which such total net income exceeds $500,000. 

It will be seen that the more able a man is to pay the more the 
proposed law exacts of him; and, Mr. Chairman, a man with an 
income in excess of a million dollars is more able to pay a tax 
than is a man with a $5,000 income. A married man with a 
$5,000 income will pay to the Government $20 and will have 
$4,980 to live on, while a man with a $1,000,000 income will pay 
to the Government in the neighborhood of $100,000, yet he 


will have $900,000 to live on. It is quite clear, therefore, 
that the man who contributes most under this just income- 
tax law is abundantly able to do so. Mr. Chairman, I have 
never thought that the value of a citizen was estimated by 
the amount of money possessed, for I have ever believed that 
worth and character alone makes the man. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, if war should come, and our brave, patriotic men should 
be called upon to bear arms in defense of our honor and our 
country, I venture to assert that very few of those who will pay 
an income tax will bare their breasts to the storm, but, on the 
contrary, those sturdy, patriotic, noble young men who possess 
character and patriotism and are not so fortunate in this world’s 
goods would be the ones to go to the front. [Applause.] Surely 
under these conditions wealth should be made to pay for the 

preparedness of our Nation. It is gratifying to me to know 
that I had the privilege of assisting in the preparation of this 
bill, which, for the first time in the history of our country, will 
require the great fortunes of the land to pay their just part of 
the expenses of the Government. 

The bill also provides for an inheritance tax. When we came 
into this world we brought nothing, and it is equally true that 
when we go out we carry nothing with us. Thus, but for so- 
ciety, when a man dies his earthly possessions belong to those 
who have the might and power to take them. As men progressed 
in civilization they devised systems of law and provided rules 
of inheritance whereby their children and loved ones can re- 
main in lawful possession of the property they die seized and 
possessed of; but this is a civil right conferred by government, 
and is not a natural right. But for government this would not 
be true, and it is nothing but right and equitable that the goy- 
ernment which permits the property a man dies possessed of 
going to his descendants should receive a part of the inheritance, 
for the government must be supported to insure this privilege. 

An inheritance tax is ancient in the extreme, for in the year 
A. D. 222 Augustus, the famous Roman Emperor, levied an in- 
heritance tax of 5 per cent on Roman estates, to be expended in 
establishing a permanent military force for the defense of Rome. 
To-day England, France, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, and 
about all the enlightened nations of the world collect an in- 
heritance tax, as it is considered by all a legitimate source of 
revenue for the Government. An inheritance tax is not new in 
the United States. The first act imposing a tax of this char- 
acter provided for a light graduated tax on inheritances other 
than those received by wives, children, and grandchildren. The 
act took effect in July, 1798, and remained in force four years. 
A system of inheritance taxes was recommended to Congress in 
1815, but the recommendations were not adopted. In 1862 an 
inheritance tax was imposed as a war-revenue measure. This 
law was amended several times, and the rates were raised in 
1864. The law was repealed on July 14, 1870, the repeal taking 
effect October 1. The income-tax provision of the national 
revenue act of 1894 contains a provision for taxing as incomes 
all money and the value of all personal property acquired by 
gift of inheritance. This law was annulled by the Supreme 
Court. The war-revenue bill of 1898 contained a provision for 
taxing legacies and distributive shares; it was amended in 1901 
to exempt certain bequests, and the act as a whole was repealed 
in 1902. Some will urge objections to an inheritance tax that 
it necessitates estates being double taxed, for 36 States of the 
Union levy an inheritance tax. Mr. Chairman, this argument 
applies with equal force to the income tax, for many of the 
States have an income-tax law. Your committee recognized 
that an inheritance tax is a source from which many of the 
States derive revenue and your committee, having this in mind, 
has provided that there shall be an exemption from the in- 
heritance tax of $50,000. Thus an estate worth $50,000 or less 
pays nothing under this tax. An estate worth over $50,000 pays 
in proportion to the amount of the estate, for we have also made 
this tax graduated, believing that the greater the estate the 
larger amount it should contribute to the Government, for this 
can be done without working hardships upon the heirs of the 
decedent. 

Under this bill an estate worth $100,000 would pay a tax of 
1 per cent to the Government on $50,000, the tax amounting to 
$500; and surely, Mr. Chairman, an estate of $100,000 is able 
8 pay 8500 to the Government that makes it possible for the 

to descend to the heirs or legatees of the decedent. An 
ee of $1,000,000 will pay, under the proposed bill, a tax of 
5 per cent, amounting to $50,000, and this can be done without 
working any hardship upon the beneficiaries of the estate. Un- 
der the bill the tax on inheritances ranges from 1 to 5 per cent. 
The Treasury officials estimate the inheritance tax when in full 
operation will yield the Government $54,000,000 annnally. 

The third source of revenue provided in this bill is a tax on 
the manufacture of munitions of war, and I do not believe there 
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will be a voice in the United States that will be raised In oppo- 
sition to this tax. It is commonly reported in the press of the 
Jand that many of the munition plants are making $1,000,000 
a day, and that numbers of them contribute $10,000 toward 
preperedness parades being held in the large cities of the coun- 
try. The manufacturers of munitions are the ones who are de- 
riving the greatest benefits from the expenditures of the millions 
for preparedness, and it is nothing but equitable that they 
should pay their part of the additional expenses entailed upon 
the Government. It is estimated by the Treasury Department 
that under the proposed bill there will be collected during the 
fiseal year 1917 from this munition tax the sum of $71,000,000. 
Mr. Chairman, some may say this is confiscatory and works an 
Injustice upon the capital invested in the manufacture of muni- 
tions. The proposed bill provides that all honest, legitimate 
capital invested in plants for the manufacture of munitions of 
war shall receive 10 per ‘cent dividend, and unless the profits 
enable them to receive 10 per cent dividend the tax levied in 
this bill shall not be collected. When the stockholders of muni- 
tion factories are paid 10 per cent dividend, no injustice is done 
them if they are then required to pay a tax to the Government, 
especially when a very large part of the money expended under 
the preparedness hysteria that has swept the land will go 
largely to the benefit of them and kindred manufacturers. Mr. 
Chairman, our ancient enemy, the Republican Party, has always 
cried that the Democratic Party was not a party of construc- 
tion but a party of destruction. It is with pardonable pride 
that I recall that during this administration more real con- 
structive legislation for the benefit of the people has been en- 
acted than ever before in all the history of our country. It is 
with great pleasure that I recall that I had an humble part in 
the enacting into law of the following great measures, all sure 
to redound to the benefit of our people, insuring to them more 
peace, happiness, and prosperity : ‘ 
GOOD ROADS. 

We have passed a good-roads law, recognizing that one of 
the ways to reduce the cost of living was to reduce the cost of 
transportation of products from the farm to the towns. Under 
our bill the Federal Government will cooperate with the States 
in improving the public highways, and nothing will redound 
more to the benefit of our people. The bill authorizes the ex- 
penditure in five years of $75,000,000 to build roads. 

BURBAU OF MARKETS. 


We have passed an appropriation providing for a Bureau of 
Markets, to enable the farmers to market advantageously and 
at least cost, and to the greatest profit to themselves, their sur- 


plus products. 
IMMIGRATION. 


We have passed through the House a bill to restrict immigra- 
tion. To my mind, the greatest menace to the perpetuity of our 
Republie is indiscriminate immigration to our shores. Thou- 
sands of immigrants from the south of Europe have yearly 
flocked here who have no ideas of the duties and responsibilities 
of American citizens, but who come here solely for the purpose 
of greed. Unless legislation is enacted, when this horrible Euro- 
pean war is ended, in my judgment, undesirable immigrants will 
flock here by the millions, for unborn generations who remain 
in Europe will toil from early morn to dewy eve to pay the 
tax burdens incident to the enormous expenditures of the car- 
nage now going on. It was a fact that after the Civil War, when 
our beautiful, beloved Southland was prostrated and devastated, 
that the irresponsible, undesirable citizens, who had no patriot- 
ism, courage, or love of country, left the South, but the sturdy, 
patriotic, courageous, noble men and women remained to face 
untold hardships and began to build up our sunny South, until 
to-day it is the most beautiful section in the world. Mr. Chair- 
man, history will repeat itself, and when this war is over the 
desirable men and women will stay at home in Europe and try 
to start life again, but the undesirables will flee. Therefore, to 
my mind, the legislation most needed to protect the welfare of 
our country is a strict immigration law. I voted for the bill 
when it passed the House, and it is now pending in the Senate, 
and I hope the Senate will pass it and the President sign it. 

PHYSICAL VALUATION OF RAILROADS. 

We have passed a law providing for the physical valuation of 
all the railroads in the United States, and the work of making 
such valuation is now going forward, and when completed it will 
serve as a basis for squeezing the water out of railroad stocks 
and bonds and for compelling fair, just, and reasonable rates for 
transportation. 

SHIPPING BILL. 

The House has passed a bill authorizing the sale of bonds 
for the purchase of ships, for the purpose of building up our 
merchant marine. I earnestly hope the Senate will pass this 
bill, and that it will become a law, for if we have a sufficient 


merchant marine the Shipping Trust can not rob our people on 
ocean freight rates, as they have since the European war began. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 

The Democratic Party, recognizing labor, has provided a 
place in the Cabinet, and there now sits at the Cabinet meet- 
ings of the President a special representative of the laboring 
interests of the United States, 

LABOR LEGISLATION. 


The Democrats have strengthened and put teeth in the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act, so as to make it effective, but we safeguarded 
the interest of labor by providing that there should be no in- 
junction against or punishment for laboring men or farmers 
who organized for mutual protection as persons of all other 
vocations are permitted to do without being prosecuted under 
the Sherman Act. 

PARCEL POST. 


We have enlarged the usefulness of the Parcel Post System. 
The parcel post is now being used at a low cost for the ship- 
ment of farm products direct to city consumers, thus bringing 
producers and consumers closer together for their mutual profit. 
As a result extortionate express rates have been forced down 
all along the line. 


FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


We passed the great Federal reserve act, but for which, when 
this horrible war was declared, we would have had the worst 
panic in the history of the country, but with this system on our 
statute books we weathered the storm, and to-day the United 
States is the richest and most powerful Nation in all the world, 
and New York is the world’s financial center. Even the Re- 
publicans admit that this is a splendid law, and that but for it 
chaos would have reigned in this country in the fall of 1914. 


RURAL CREDITS, 


I have just referred to our Federal reserve act, which pro- 
vides ample and adequate banking facilities for the large com- 
mercial centers for manufacturing and industrial enterprises, 
but this law does not weet all the requirements of our homo- 
genous people. It needs a handmaiden, a system of rural 
credits, to make our banking system complete. It is with joy 
that I realize that this Congress a few days ago passed a law 
providing for a system of rural credits. It was my privilege 
to take an active interest in this legislation, and it will ever be 
a source of pleasure to me that I was enabled, in my humble 
way, to contribute toward its enactment. 

The bill is not all that I desired, for I preferred for the Gov- 
ernment to contribute more largely to its aid in a financial way 
than this bill provides, and I preferred to lend a larger per cent 
on the value of the land than the bill authorizes; but, Mr. 
Chairman, it is surely a step in the right direction. The bill in 
question will permit thousands of our farmers to borrow money 
at a rate of interest not to exceed 6 per cent for a long period 
of time, and will save to them millions of dollars. Personally, 
I favor not only credit on land, but I would like to see enacted 
into law a sound credit system whereby honest, industrious citi- 
zens may obtain help in a financial way at a living rate of 
interest to enable them to purchase land and own homes, and 
I am hopeful that in time we can bring about legislation of 
this character. As above stated, while the bill in question has 
its shortcomings, for the first time in the history of our Govern- 
ment we have on our staute books a banking system devised 
solely for the great agricultural class. As time shows its de- 
fects we can remedy them, and in a short while I confidently 
hope we will have an up-to-date rural-credit law, one that will 
meet all the requirements of our people, and when this con- 
summation is brought about, then our country will prosper as 
never before. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not detain the committee longer. The 
gentieman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney] appealed to his col- 
leagues to vote against this bill, calling attention to the fact 
that the country would give the Democrats the credit or demerit 
for this legislation. He correctly and truthfully stated we were 
in power and that we were responsible for the legislation. I 
cheerfully assume my part of that responsibility, and it is most 
gratifying to me to know that the bill is so just, so meritorious, 
that when the final vote is taken on it I doubt not that it will 
meet the approval of the majority of the Republicans of this 
House, and I am sure the country will say to the Democratic 
Party, “Well done, thou good and faithful servant.” [Ap- 
plause.] 

RURAL-CREDFr Law. 


Availing myself of the privilege granted me by the House to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I am attaching hereto a brief 
analysis of the recent ruralcredit bill passed by for 
= purpose of apprising my constituents of the salient features 
of the law. 
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FEDERAL FARM LOAN BOARD. 


The bill creates a Federal farm-loan board of four mem- 
bers, appointed by the President, with a salary of $10,000 each, 
the Secretary of the Treasury being an ex officio member of 
the board. This board is located at Washington, gnd its ex- 
penses and the expenses of its employees are paid by the 
Government. This board will have the general supervision and 
control of the entire rural-credit system, just as the Federal 
Reserve Board controls the Federal reserve banks. 

FEDERAL LAND BANKS. 

The bill divides the United States into 12 separate districts, 
and establishes 12 district Federal land banks for the purpose 
of making long-term loans on real estate, on the amortization 
plan, in their respective districts. The capital stock in each 
bank must be at least $750,000. Unless this stock is subscribed 
for by the public within 30 days, the United States subscribes 
for it. 3 

GOVERNMENT AID TO THE BANKS, 

The bill appropriates $9,000,000 for the purpose of subscrib- 
ing to the capital stock of the 12 reserve banks, thus insuring 
their organization. It also authorizes the Secretary of the 
Treasury to deposit money in these Federal land banks, to guar- 
antee the interest on the bonds being promptly paid. Another 
provision of the bill exempts the Federal land banks and the 
mortgages and bonds isued by them from Federal, State, and 
municipal taxation. This will make the bonds in great demand 
by investors, creating purchasers for them at a low rate of 
interest; which will inure to the benefit of the borrowing farm- 
ers, for the lower the interest at which the bonds are sold 
the cheaper the farmers can borrow money. The law provides 
that the rate of interest charged borrowers can not be in excess 
of 1 per cent over the amount the bonds bear, this 1 per cent 
being allowed to cover expenses of making the loans. 

NATIONAL FARM-LOAN ASSOCIATION, 

The third organization for putting the rural-credits system into 
operation is a national farm-loan association. Local organiza- 
tions are authorized and chartered. These local organizations 
are known as national farm-loan associations. The national 
farm-loan association is composed exclusively of borrowers. 
No person not a borrower can become a member of the farm-loan 
association. Ten farmers desiring to borrow can organize this 
association. The membership is unlimited, but must contain 
not less than 10. The local association shall elect five directors. 
The association shall also elect a president, vice president, loan 
committee of three, and a secretary-treasurer. No officer of the 
local association shall receive a salary except the secretary- 
treasurer, 

HOW LOANS ARE SECURED. 

Loans are secured by organizing a national farm-loan associa- 
tion composed of 10 or more farmers desiring to secure loans. 
The borrower is required to make application for loan, accom- 
panied with subscription for stock in the local association. For 
this stock he pays $5 per share. One share authorizes a loan of 
$100. If a borrower desires a loan of $1,000, he must purchase 
10 shares, or $50 worth of stock. When the loan is paid, the 
borrower is refunded the amount paid for the stock. This pur- 
chase of stock is not a cash transaction unless borrowers so 
desire, but is added to the loan. The application, subscription 
of stock, and description of land is forwarded to the Federal 
land bank. The Federal land bank orders an examination of 
title and appraisement of the land. If the appraisement is satis- 
factory and the title good, the loan is made and the money sent 
to the secretary-treasurer of the local association to be paid to 
borrower. 

FOR WHAT PURPOSES LOANS CAN BE MADB. 

Loans may be made to purchase land, equipment, live stock, 
general farm improvement, and pay off indebtedness on farm. 
If the borrower uses the money for other purposes, a penalty 
is imposed and the loan becomes due. No person not engaged in 
farming, or in good faith intending to become an actual farmer, 
ean secure a loan or become a member of the farm-loan asso- 
ciation, 

THE AMOUNT, INTEREST RATE, AND MATURITY OF LOAN. 

The borrower may secure 50 per cent of the value of the land, 
exclusive of improvemenés, and 20 per cent of the value of the 
improvements. The interest depends on the amornt of interest 
the last bonds bore, but in no case can the rate exceed 6 per cent. 
The amount can be borrowed for a period of time from 5 to 36 
22 LIABILITY OF BORROWER, 

One borrower is not legally liable for the debt of another bor- 
rower in his association. Each borrower is liable only for his 
own loan and the 5 per cent capital stock he subscribed when 
he obtained his loan and an additional 5 per cent liability on 
the stock owned by him. In other words, if the Federal land 


bank should fail, each borrower would be liable for his own 
loan plus 10 per cent on it. In my judgment, this liability need 
deter no one from going into the association, for I believe the 
banks will make money and this liability will never become real. 
Our farmers to-day borrow millions of dollars and pay a large 
rate of interest, and generally pay 10 per cent commission for 
floating the loan, which is as much as this liability. 


AMOUNT OF MORTGAGES ON FARMS IN UNITED STATES, 


The best available statistics place the amount of loans on 
farms in the United States at the enormous sum of $3,000,000,000, 
The estimated average rate of interest on these loans is 84 per 
cent per annum. This makes the annual interest paid by the 
farmers of the United States about $255,000,000. If only the 
farmers who have mortgages on lands avail themselves of the 
rural-credits law they will get their money at a rate not to 
exceed 6 per cent, which is 2} per cent cheaper than the average 
rate they are now paying, and this alone would save them 
$75,000,000 a year, so you can see at a glance the great value of 
this rural-cerdits law, 

AMORTIZATION PLAN, 


Under the law the borrower, when he pays his annual inter- 
est, can pay a small sum in addition on the principal, and this 
is known in the law as the amortization plan, This plan can be 
thoroughly understood by an examination of the following 
tables, showing a loan of $1,000 for 20 years at 5 per cent, and 
another table showing a loan of $1,000 for 86 years at 6 per cent: 

Amortization tables. 
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An examination of these tables will show that if a farmer 
borrows $1,000 for 36 years at 6 per cent interest, by the pay- |. 
ment of $68.89 per year all the debt and interest is fully paid 
at the end of that period. 


JOINT-STOCK LAND BANKS, 


The bill also authorizes private individuals to organize joint- 
stock companies for the purpose of making loans on farms. The 
Government does not contribute to the capital stock of same. 
Joint-stock land banks are organized and financed by private 
individuals seeking investments. The capital stock of the 
banks must be at least $250,000. Said banks are authorized to 
issue bonds on mortgages the same as the Federal land banks, 
The interest charged by them shall in no case exceed 6 per cent, 

If any of niy constituents desire to organize a farm-loan asso- 
ciation, for the purpose of borrowing money under the terms 
of this law, if I can be of any assistance to them, I will be glad 
to do so, and will cheerfully answer all inquiries and advise with 
them in perfecting their local organization. 

Mr. KITCHIN. How much time does the gentleman have 
remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has four minutes remaining. 

Mr. CRISP. I yield back that time. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for the 
extension of the remarks I intend to make in the RECORD to- 
night. 5 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Record. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will say to the gentleman that before the 
conclusion of the debate I am going to ask unanimous consent 
that all gentlemen have permission to extend and revise their 
remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Foster, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 16763, 
a bill increasing the revenues, and for other purposes, and had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Rxconp for the purpose of 
inserting a speech made by Mr. Ralph Pulitzer, one of the 
proprietors of the New York World, at a dinner of the New York 
Press Club on June 30, 1916. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing a 
speech made by Mr. Ralph Pulitzer, of the New York World. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. BENNET. Reserving the right to object, has there been 
anything of this sort done recently in regard to political 
speeches? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. A speech made by the President 
on the same occasion has been printed; I do not know of any 
other. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, for the present, at least, I object. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the 
following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 11878. An act tc amend section 99 of the act to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary ; 

H. R. 3673. An act to establish a term of the United States 
circuit court of appeals at Asheville, N. C.; and 

H. R. 8351. An act to accept a deed of gift or conveyance from 
the Lincoln Farm Association, a corporation, to the United 
States of America, of land near the town of Hodgenville, county 
of Larue, State of Kentucky, embracing the homestead of 
Abraham Lincoln and the log cabin in which he was born, 
together with the memorial hall inclosing the same; and, further, 
to accept an assignment or transfer of an endowment fund of 
$50,000 in relation thereto, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. STEPHENS of California, by unanimous consent, was 
granted leave of absence for five days, on account of illness in 
his fninily. j 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the question of 
the settlement of the affairs of the Five Civilized Tribes in 
Oklahoma. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 10 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
July 7, 1916, at 11 o'clock a, m, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, transmitting tentative item of 
legislation to provide for payment of salary of member of Fed- 
eral Trade Commission appointed during recess of the Senate 
to fill vacancy existing while Senate was in session (H. Doc. 
No. 1276), was taken from the Speaker's table, referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. GANDY, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 247) ex- 
tending the provisions of the act approved June 16, 1898, re- 
ported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
924), which said joint resolution and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


MOTIONS TO DISCHARGE COMMITTEES. 


Under clause 4 of Rule XXVII, 

Mr. BENNET filed a motion to discharge the Committee on 
the Census from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
12642) to amend an act entitled “An act for the apportionment 
of Representatives in Congress among the several States under 
the Thirteenth Census,” 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, a bill and a joint resolution 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 16819) providing for the 
enactment of a credit-union law in the District of Columbia by 
which the officers of such credit union shall be empowered to re- 
ceive deposits from and make loans to the stockholders thereof; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. BENNET: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 255) prescrib- 
ing an equivalent for field training under section 80 of the act 
of June 8, 1916; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 16820) granting an increase of 
pension to John B, Keys; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 16821) to enable the Secretary 
of War to pay the amount awarded to the Malambo fire claim- 
ants by the joint commission under article 6 of the treaty of 
November 18, 1903, between the United States and Panama; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. BOWERS: A bill (H. R. 16822) granting an increase 
of pension to Isaac M. Locke; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16823) granting an increase of pension to 
Pary McNair; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16824) granting a pension to Isaac D. Cald- 
well; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 16825) for the relief of John Edwards, 
alias John D. Edwards; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16826) to remove the charge of desertion 
from John Lyons; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CARAWAY: A bill (H. R. 16827) for the relief of 
a P. Grant, of Phillips County, Ark.; to the Committee on 

laims. 

By Mr. CRAGO: A bin (H. R. 10828) for the relief of Jacob 
L. Malsberry ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 16829) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Edgar Brown; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 16830) granting an increase 
of pension to Elbridge H. Benham; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 16831) granting a pension to 
David Pruitt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16832) granting a pension to 8. F. Gilmore; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16833) granting an increase of pension to 
John C. Truitt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. N 

By Mr. GOOD: A bill (H. R. 16834) granting an increase of 
pension to Herman L. Wick; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 16835) granting a pension to 
Thomas Stephenson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 16836) granting an increase 
of pension to Josephine Cardwell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 16837) granting 
a pension to Charles W. Gunter; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 16838) granting an increase 
of pension to Leander J. Day; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KEATING: A bill (H. R. 16839) granting an increase 
of pension to Milton H. Rounsavell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16840) granting an increase of pension to 
Alice L. Burns; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 16841) granting a pension to 
Della Mathews; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16842) granting a pension to James M. 
Onion; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16843) granting an increase of pension to 
Milton Sperry; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGE: A bill (H. R. 16844) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Gilbert Scarbrough; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16845) granting an increase of pension to 
John Walton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LLOYD: A bill (H. R. 16846) granting an increase 
of pension to William Hodge; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 16847) for the relief of 
Oakaley Randall; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 16848) granting an 
increase of pension to James K. Nichols; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 16849) to correct 
the military record of Noah Huckins; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAREW: Petition of National Association of Credit 
Men of New York, favoring the uniform bills-of-lading act; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of Park County, Hot 
Springs, Washakie and Big Horn Counties branches of the 
Congressional Union of Wyoming, relative to Sutherland- 
Mondell resolution; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Texas: Petition of sundry banks in the 
State of Texas, favoring amending section 16 of Federal reserve 
act; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the Woman's Benefit Association of the 
Maccabees, San Antonio, Tex., favoring the interpleader bill; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Engine and Trainmen of the United States, 
relative to a shorter work day; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. DUPRE: Memorial of General Assembly of State of 
Louisiana, regarding speedy settlement of swamp-land grants 
under act of March 2, 1849, and September 28, 1850; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. DYER: Petition of Pennsylvania associated dailies, 
of Harrisburg, and Pottsville Daily Republican, of Pottsville, 
Pa., in re supply of white print paper in the United States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. : 

Also, memorial of the Interstate Sportsmen’s Protective Asso- 
ciation in re open spring hunting season; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of National Association of Credit 
Men, favoring uniform bills-of-lading act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
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By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of Old Schoolboys’ Associa- 
tion of Boston, favoring national defenses; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HADLEY: Petitions of sundry citizens of the State 
of Washington, opposing House bill 18778; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of the State of Washington, 
opposing Senate bill 5677; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. KENT: Memorials of board of supervisors of Hum- 
boldt County, Cal., protesting against the imposition of an 
inheritance tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. OGLESBY: Petition of citizens of Yonkers, N. Y., 
relative to relations between Great Britain and Ireland; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. POWERS: Petition of residents of Washington, in- 
dorsing Senate bill 1082; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Petition of citizens of the District 
of Columbia, favoring prohibition in the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


SENATE. 
Fray, July 7, 1916. 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered tLe 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, the Ruler of the Universe, Thy law is just and 
holy and good. Thy will revealed to us through Thy law is for 
our happiness and for our eternal life. Thou dost stand guard 
over the rights of men. Thou dost invite them to the ever- 
increasing sphere of usefulness and power in the earth and to 
sweeter association and comradeship with Thyself. We less 
Thee that Thou dost appeal to us through our disposition to 
accept the truth of Thy law. Thou hast taught us that the 
pure in heart shall see God. So we come to Thee asking for 
the ministry of Thy spirit in our lives that we may have re- 
sponsive hearts and minds to every approach of God to us. May 
we be willing in the day of Thy power; may we follow the guid- 
ance that Thou dost give to us through the providences of life 
and through Thy revealed will to the accomplishment of the 
divine end in our Nation, in our lives, and in the world. We 
ask for Thy continued guidance. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

THE JOURNAL. 
The Journal of the proceedings of the legislative day 
Wednesday, July 5, 1916, was read and approved. 
CALLING OF THE ROLL. 
à = SMOOT. I suggest the absence of a quorum, Mr. Presi- 
ent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


of 


Ashurst Gallinger McLean Smoot 
Bankhead jore Martine, N. J. Sterling 
sr oo Gronna — 8 i 
rady orris utherland 
Broussard Hardwick Overman Taggart 
Bryan Husting age Thomas 
Catron James Phelan Tillman 
Chamberlain Johnson, Me. Pittman Vardaman 
Chilton Johnson, 8. Dak, Poindexter Wadsworth 
Clapp Jones sdell Warren 
Culberson Kenyon heppard Williams 
Curtis La Follette Sherman Works 
Dillingham Lane hields 
du Pont Lippitt Smith, Ga 
Fletcher M ber Smith, S. C 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I was requested to announce 
that the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] is detained at 
home by illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-seven Senators have 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

TARGET PRACTICE IN THE NAVY. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Secretary of the Navy, which will be 
priog in the Recorp, where it will give all the information 

es 5 


The communication is as follows: 
Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, July 5, 1916. 


an- 


The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 


Sm: I have the honor to forward herewith the information regarding 
des assigned for elementary target practice of PATTA of the 


tlantic Fleet, 9 5 by Senate resolution of June 30, 
This grading of vessels was estab by Admiral Mayo last Far 
for the pw to the attention of the individual ships 


of pip ow 


rpose 
the general character of thelr work and his estimate of thelr proficiency, 


1916. 


No such estimate was made in 1914-15. y 
Ham U. S. S. San Diego is an armored cruiser attached to the Pacific 


eet. 
Similar information has been furnished a Member of the House of 
Representatives upon his personal request, ` 
Sincerely, yours, Josxrnus DANIELS. 
Battleships—Atlantic Fleet, 1915-16, 

Arkansas, excellent, 
Delaware, good. 
Florida, poor. 
Georgia, excellent. 
Kansas, poor. 
Louisiana, unsatisfactory. 
Michigan, poor. 
Nebraska, x 
New Hampshire, good. 
New Jersey; fair. 
New York, excellent, 
Rhode Island, good. 
South Carolina, unsatisfactory, 
Utah, unsatisfactory. 
Ferer 10 excellent. 

nia, poor. 
Wyoming, good. 

Pacifie Fleet, 1915-16. 
San Dicgo, excellent. 
GOLLOS RAILWAY SIGNAL co. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. On May 31, 1916, the Vice President laid 
before the Senate a communication from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission transmitting the report of the Chief of the 
Division of Safety concerning a test of the automatic train-con- 
trol system of the Gollos Railway Signal Co. of America, Chi- 
cago, III., and it was referred to the Committee dn Interstate 
Commerce. I am directed by that committee to report back the 
communication and ask that it be referred to the Committee on 
Printing, with a view to its being printed as a public document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the communica- 
tion will be referred to the Committee on Printing. 


CALIFORNIA VALVE & AIR BRAKE CO. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. On the 28th ultimo the Vice President laid 
before the Senate a communication from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, transmitting a report of the Chief of the 
Division of Safety concerning a test of the air-brake system of 
the California Valve & Air Brake Co., of Los Angeles, Cal., 
and it was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
I am directed by that committee to report back the communica- 
tion and ask that it be referred to the Committee on Printing for 
action. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The communication and accompany- 
ing papers and illustrations will be referred to the Committee on 
Printing. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. STERLING. I have in my hand a letter received from 
the Secretary of the National Council of the Farmers’ Coopera- 
tive Associations, which bears upon that part of the pending 
Agricultural appropriation bill relative to the grading of grain, 
I ask that it may be read. 

There being no objection, the letter was read and ordered to 
lie on the table, as follows: 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS, 
York, Nebr., July 3, 1916. 
Hon. THOMAS STERLING 


Senate Ofico Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dran SENATOR: You will paraga me for again writing you in regard 
to the ra en act, but the grain growers of the country are so 
anxious that Congress take action at this session on grain grading that 
I feel justified in doing so. They favored the establishment of uniform 
grades, and now they favor the uniform enforcement of those grades by 
Federal authority. 

We favor, almost universally, Federal i tion of grain, but since 
there are constitutional barriers in some of the States we will be glad to 
accept Federal supervision as provided for in the act mentioned as being 
a step in the right direction, 

You are familiar with the lack of uniformity in grain grading under 
our present system and fully realize how a uniform system will benefit 
the entire 3 Furthermore, the Federal system will avoid much 
unnecessary duplication. Grain sampled and inspected under Federal 
authority at Omaha, for instance, will seldom n to be again sampled 
and inspected at Chicago or Minneapolis. This will result in a con- 
siderable financial saving. Under Federal control grain can be inspected 
at interior points before it gets to the great central markets. This will 
relieve congestion at those markets, a condition which holding grain for 
inspection has helped to make acute. It is a decided step toward 
economy and efficiency in grain 5 

This annoa! is coming direct from the grain growers themselyes 
through their own organization. There are about 2,400 farmers’ grain 
companies in the Mississippi Valley, that have a membership of about 
e and those members will appreciate Federal control of grain 
grading. l 

Very truly, yours, J. W. SHORTHILL, Secretary. 


Mr. WARREN presented petitions of the Congressional Union 
for Woman Suffrage of Hot Springs County, of the Congres- 
sional Union for Woman Suffrage of Park County, and of the 
Congressional Union for Woman Suffrage of Bighorn County, 
all in the State of Wyoming, praying for the adoption of an 
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amendment to the Constitution granting the right of suffrage 
to women, which were ordered to lie on the table. : 
Mr. PHELAN. I present a memorial of the County Auditors’ 


Association of California on the subject of the inheritance tax. 


I ask that it be printed in the Rxconp. 


There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


RESOLUTIONS AGAINST FEDERAL INHERITANCE TAX. 


Whereas the United States Commission on Industrial Relations in its 
report which was made public in August, 1915, strongly urged the 
imposition of a tax upon inheritances by the Federal Government ; and 

Whereas the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives has been in correspondence with the State centroller of Cali- 
fornia, John S. Chambers, and with like officials in other States of 
the Union, asking for data as to the collections, by the States, of 
revenue under their inheritance-tax laws, with the undoubted object 
in view of utilizing such information in connection with the plan of 
the Congress to enact Federal legislation of the kind; and 

Whereas press dispatches and letters received by the State controller 
of California from Washington pr the determination of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House of tatives to rec- 
oman aed the Congress the enactment of a Federal inheritance-tax 

W; an 

Whereas further information is to the effect that the States will be re- 
quested to abandon their inheritance-tax systems to the end that all 
such revenue may be collected by the Federal Government, with the 
understanding that a certain cen of such collections, less over- 
head costs, shall be returned to the States on the basis of collections 
within each State: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the county auditors of California in State convention 


assembled the city of Yreka, on June 1, 1916, do disapprove of such 
proposed legislation by the Federal Con and hereby protest; that 
ous 


the States, and more pea arsed California, would be done a 
injury by such legislation; that under the State of California's system 
of taxation it Is essential not only that the State derive revenue from 
inheritance-tax so but also that the average annual collections 
of about $3,000,000 should not be materially reduced without just 
cause; that the proposed plan of a partial return to the States by the 
Federal Government, even if 50 per cent, less the cost of collection, 
would reduce Callfornia’s revenue from this source to less than $1,500,- 
000 a year; that as a co uence the revenue of the common schools 
of the State would be im ed to the extent of $250,000 annually, the 
sum now given them under the present average revenue; that the 
teachers’ retirement fund, commonly called the teachers’ pension fund, 
which receives 5 per cent of the total inheritance-tax coilections each 
year, would suffer a loss of more half the revenue derived from 
this source; that the general fund of the State treasury would lose ap- 
proximately $1,000, annually ; that the State can not spare this rey- 
enue and would be forced to obtain it from a higher tax upon corpora- 
tions or a general property tax upon the le—the people under 
either plan carrying the additional burden; that the States have devel- 
oped the inheritance-tax system with remarkable success; that they 
need this revenue and that the Federal Government, if in need of more 
revenue, has many sources upon which to draw, far more than have the 
States, and therefore should not encroach upon the rights and the needs 
of the States in the matter of inheritance-tax revenue; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of this association send a copy of these 
resolutions to each member of the California delegation in Congress. 

Mr. McLEAN presented memorials of Local No. 50, Order of 
Railway Conductors, and of Charter Oak Lodge, No. 285, Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, of Hartford, Conn., remon- 
strating against compulsory arbitration of railroad matters, 
which were referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Women's Relief Corps 
of Connecticut, praying for the enactment of legislation to in- 
crease the pensions granted to widows of veterans of the Civil 
War, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BRADY presented a memorial signed by sundry citizens 
of Orofino, Idaho, remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation for compulsory Sunday observance in the District of 
Columbia, which was ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. BRYAN, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 3743) to reimburse John Simpson, re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No, 
601) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
following bills, reported them severally without amendment 
and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 10931. An act for the relief of Drs. Blair and Blake, Dr. 
W. J. Maxwell, Dr. R. C. Evans, and J. B. Blalock (Rept. No. 
602) ; 

H. R. 9378. An act for the relief of Ella Slone (Rept. No. 

); 

H. R. 11293. An act for the relief of the Barkhausen Coal & 
Dock Co., of Green Bay, Wis. (Rept. No. 604) ; 

H. R. 8325. An act for the relief of Borden. H. Mills (Rept. No. 
605) ; : 

H. R. 3896. An act for the relief of John H. Janssen (Rept. 
No. 606). 

H. R. 9172. An act for the relief of the M. Kondo Fisheries 
Co. (Rept. No. 607) ; 

H. R. 9377. An act for the relief of Cyntha Ramey (Rept. No. 
608) ; 
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H. R. 13783. An act for the relief of Sarah S. Plank (Rept. 
No. 609) ; 

H. R. 6180. An act for the relief of Lillie B. Randell (Rept. 
No. 610) ; 

H. R. 6181. An act for the relief of Letitia W. Garrison (Rept. 
No. 611); 

H. R. 11261. An act for the relief of Mary S. Corbin (Rept. 
No. 612) ; 

H. R. 9994. An act for the relief of Samuel H. Walker (Rept. 
No. 613); 

H. R. 11749. An act for the relief of the administrator of the 
estate of John M. Waples (Rept. No. 614) ; and 

H. R. 5411. An act for the relief of Olaf Nelson (Rept. No. 


615). 

Mr. BRYAN, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 15635) for the relief of the Eastern 
Transportation Co., of Baltimore, Md., reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 616) thereon. 

Mr. BRYAN. I am directed by the Committee on Claims to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 6156) for the relief of the 
heirs of George W. Croft, to report it adversely, and I submit a 
report (No. 617) thereon, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. BECKHAM, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 1161. An act to pay Cowden & Cowden, of Amory, Mon- 
roe County, Miss., for the loss of a horse while being used by 
the Department of Agriculture (Rept. No. 618) ; 

H. R. 2554. An act for the relief of Mrs. Joseph Cameron 
(Rept. No. 619) ; 

H. R.5185. An act for the relief of George H. Hammond 
(Rept. No. 620) ; and 

H. R. 5729. An act for the relief of Dr. E. E. Johnson (Rept. 
No, 621). 

Mr. CATRON, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 9173) for the relief of the Union Oil 
Co., reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 622) thereon. 

Mr. HARDING. I am directed by the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 1975) for the relief of 
C. E. Anderson, to report it adversely, and I submit a report 
(No. 627) thereon, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. HARDING, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

II. R. 11377. An act for the relief of Thomas J. Bye (Rept. 
No. 623); 

H. R. 2209. An act for the relief of W. W. Blood (Rept. No. 
624) ; 

H. R. 8108. An act for the relief of the legal representatives 
and heirs of Elizabeth Bruce, deceased, widow of the late John 
H. Bruce (Rept. No. 625); and 

na asics An act for the relief of Wallace L. Bell (Rept. 
No. ). 

Mr. LANE. I am directed by the Committee on Claims, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 2814) for the relief of George 
W. Gamble, to report it adversely, and I submit a report (No. 
681) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. LANE, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 2534. An act to adjust the claims of certain settlers in 
Sherman County, Oreg. (Rept. No. 628) ; 

H. R. 11660. An act for the relief of Mathilda Hesterman 
(Rept. No. 629) ; and 

H. R. 7428. An act for the relief of Elizabeth M. Dodge (Rept. 
No. 630). 

Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4277) for the relief of George B. 
Hughes, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 633) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 2704) for the relief of Albert L. Ream, reported it with an 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 632) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred the 
following bills, reported them severally without amendment and 
submitted reports thereon: 
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H. R. 5096. An act for the relief of Nabor and Victoria Leon 
(Rept. No. 634) ; 
H. R. 3255. An act for the relief of James Houyde (Rept. No. 


); 
zó e An act for the relief of William A. Hutson (Rept. 

0. 8 
= ay hae An act for the relief of Frank P. Sammons (Rept. 

0. ; 

x ATE An act for the relief of Martha A. Moffitt (Rept. 
Jo. ; 
— 5 R. 10642. An act for the relief of Louis Jones (Rept. No. 

H. R. 5864. An act for the relief of Thomas P. Sorkilmo (Rept. 
No. 640); and 

H. R. 12742. An act for the relief of Gottlob Schlect and 
Maurice D. Higgins and for the relief of the heirs and legal 
representatives of Valentine Brasch (Rept. No. 641). 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 110) pro- 
viding for method of improving channels giving access to mili- 
tary reservations or fortifications, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 642) thereon. 

Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 6540) to repeal section 4411, Revised 
Statutes, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 643) thereon. 

Mr. KENYON, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 91) 
authorizing and directing the Department of Labor to make an 
inquiry into the cost of living in the District of Columbia and to 
report thereon to Congress as early as practicable, reported it 
without amendment, 

Mr. RANSDELL, from the Committee on Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 540) for the relief of settlers 
within the limits of the grant to the New Orleans, Baton Rouge 
& Vicksburg Railroad Co., reported it with an amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 644) thereon. 

Mr. DU PONT. I am directed by the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 3650) to convert 
the premises connected with Fort Johnston, in the town of 
Southport, N. C., into a public park, to submit an adverse report 
(No. 645) thereon, and I ask that the bill be postponed indefi- 
nitely. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be postponed indefi- 


nitely. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon : 

H. R. 16097. An act to extend the time for constructing a 
bridge across the Missouri River near Kansas City, Mo., author- 
ized by an act approved June 17, 1914 (Rept. No. 647) ; 

H. R. 16287. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Sumter, or to the county of Dooly, both of the State 
of Georgia, acting jointly or separately, and their successors 
and assigns, to construct a bridge across the Flint River (Rept. 
No. 648) ; and 

H. R. 16641. An act granting the consent of Congress to Julian 
B. McCurry, A. G. McCurry, P. W. Walton, and J. J. Fretwell to 
construct a bridge across the Savannah River (Rept. No. 649). 


HEIRS OF ALBERT SIDNEY JOHNSTON. 


Mr. BECKHAM. From the Committee on Claims I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 5441) for the 
relief of the heirs of Albert Sidney Johnston, and I submit a 
report (No, 600) thereon. 

Mr. WORKS. I ask for the present consideration of the bill 
just reported by the Senator from Kentucky. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. It authorizes the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to pay to the heirs of the late Albert Sidney Johnston, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, all 
arrears of pay and allowances for services rendered by him in 
the United States Army that would be due and payable if it 
were not for certain charges standing against him on the books 
of the Treasury Department, and to ignore all the said charges 
in making a settlement in the case. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


STEAMSHIP “AROLINE.” 


Mr. JONES. From the Committee on Commerce I report back 
favorably without amendment the bill (S. 6375) to authorize 
the changing of the name of the steamship Aroline, and I submit 
a report (No. 599) thereon. 


This is a very important bill, 
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which simply provides for the changing of the name of a steam- 
ship, and I ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
8 proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as fol- 
ows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Commissioner of Navigation is hereby 
authorized and directed. og the application of the owner, the Pacific 
Alaska Navigation Co., of Portland, Me., to change the name of the 
steamship Aroline, official number 211426. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BLACK RIVER BRIDGE, ARKANSAS, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 16068) 
to authorize the construction, maintenance, and operation of a 
bridge across the Black River at or near Bennetts Ferry, Ark., 
and I submit a report (No. 646) thereon and ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill just 
reported by him. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I ask for the regular order, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas, Mr. President, before we pass 
from this matter, let me ask the Senator from Michigan to with- 
draw his objection to the consideration of the bill. The bridge 
referred to is a county bridge; the court meets at that place 
during this month, and unless the bridge is authorized during 
the month, the matter may have to go over for a year. It will 
take but half a minute to pass the bill. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I understand that. The 
argument is made on every occasion when any Senator has a 
special bill that something special applies to it; and I under- 
stand the importance of it. I also understand that we should 
take up the calendar during the morning hour. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. This is a public matter. It is not 
a private matter at all. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I realize that all of these bills are public 
matters. I should be glad to accommodate the Senator were it 
not that I have given notice that I would refuse to accede to 
such requests from other Senators who have appealed to me. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The Senator from Michigan ought 
nee ty ae any such reckless and unreasonable contracts with 
N 

The VIOE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the cal- 
endar. 

BRIDGE BILLS. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to withdraw from the calendar the bridge bills which I reported 
‘this morning and certain other bridge bills which have hereto- 
fore been reported and placed upon the calendar. 

The VICE. PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw from the calendar the bridge 
bills reported by him this morning 

Mr. SHEPPARD. And certain other bridge bills which I re- 
ported the other day and which went to the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator desire to with- 
draw all bridge bills from the calendar? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have no objection at all to the 
passage of bridge bills, but it does seem to me if we are going 
to allow bills which are reported to the Senate to be at once con- 
sidered and never reach the calendar the bills that are upon 
the calendar will never be passed. If, however, we allow every 
bill which is reported to go to the calendar there will soon be 


enough bills on it to interest Senators, and we can then have 


the calendar taken up for consideration. It seems to me that 
that is about the only way that we can secure the consideration 
of the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. SMOOT. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

FLINT RIVER BRIDGE, GEORGIA. 

Mr. HARDWICK subsequently said: I desire to ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 
16287) granting the consent of Congress to the county of Sumter, 
or to the county of Dooly, both of the State of Georgia, acting 
jointly or separately, and their successors and assigns, to con- 
struct a bridge across the Flint River, reported to-day from the 
Committee on Commerce by the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEP- 
PARD]. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SAVANNAH RIVER BRIDGE, 


Mr. HARDWICK. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 16641) granting the consent of 
Congress to Julian B. McCurry, A. G. McCurry, P. W. Walton, 
and J. J. Fretwell to construct a bridge across the Savannah 
River, reported to-day from the Committee on Commerce by the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD]. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 6579) conferring jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to hear, determine, and render judgment in claims of 
the Chippewa Indians and the several bands or tribes thereof 
in the State of Minnesota against the United States; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 6580) granting an increase of pension to Fred A, 
Lyon (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 6581) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Ward; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: 

A bill (S. 6582) granting an increase of pension to Caroline B. 
Pratt; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 6583) to enable the Secretary of War to pay the 
amount awarded to the Malambo fire claimants by the joint 
commission under article 6 of the treaty of November 18, 1903, 
between the United States and Panama; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 6584) for the relief of Ella S. Denison, executrix of 
the estate of Dr. Charles Denison, deceased; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 6585) authorizing the Secretary of Labor to inves- 
tigate and report on mortality and disability in wage-earning 
occupations; to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 149) authorizing and directing 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to ascertain the cost to 
the Southern Pacific Co. and the amounts expended by it, at 
the request of President Rooseyelt, and under stress of great 
emergency, in closing and controlling the break in the Colo- 
rado River and preventing the overflow and destruction of the 
Imperial Valley in southern California, as well as saving to the 
Government the Laguna Dam and the irrigation project con- 
nected therewith in Arizona; to the Committee on Claims. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. CATRON submitted an amendment providing that va- 
eancies now existing in the line and staff of the departments 
of the Marine Corps thus created below the grade of brigadier 
general, etc., shall be filled respectively first by promotion, by 
seniority, and then by selection and appointment as now pro- 
vided by law, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the naval 
appropriation bill (H. R. 15947), which was referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. PITTMAN submitted an amendment providing that each 
and every employee of the navy yards, gun factories, naval 
stations, and arsenals of the United States Government is hereby 
granted 30 days’ leave of absence each year without forfeiture of 
pay during such leave, intended to be proposed by him to the 
naval appropriation bill (H. R. 15947), which was ordered to lie 
on the table and be printed, 

Mr. DU PONT submitted an amendment providing that here- 
after the Chief of Engineers shall have the rank, pay, and allow- 
ances of a major general, intended to be proposed by him to the 
Army appropriation bill (H. R. 16460), which was ordered to lie 
on the table and be printed. 

Mr. SHEPPARD submitted an amendment providing that 
Port Arthur, Freeport, Port Aransas, Corpus Christi, and Rock- 
port, in the State of Texas, be included in the specific plans for 
improvement of the harbors and connecting channels, etc., 
intended to be proposed by him to the naval appropriation bill 
(H. R. 15947), which was referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE. 


Mr. BROUSSARD submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 14338) to authorize aids to 
navigation and for other works in the Lighthouse Service, and 
for other purposes, which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

COLUMBIA RIVER POWER PROJECT. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I desire to have printed 
as a public document the investigations made jointly by the 
State of Oregon and the United States Department of the Inte- 
rior, Reclamation Service, with reference to the Columbia River 
power project and incidentally a discussion of the nitrate 
possibilities there. I ask to have the matter referred to the 
Committee on Printing, with a view to it being printed as a 
public document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that action will 
be taken. 

VOLUNTEER OFFICERS’ RETIRED LIST. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask that the unfinished busi- 
ness be laid before the Senate. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield to me to submit a request for unanimous con- 
sent? 

Mr. GORE. -I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I imagine that my posi- 
tion in objecting to requests for unanimous. consent for the 
consideration of bills on the calendar and bills reported but 
not on the calendar is considered ungracious by my brother 
Senators. It is not a pleasant position for me to occupy. I 
have felt, however, that this was the course to pursue, in order 
that a certain bill which was reported out of the Committee on 
Military Affairs several years ago and has been reported to every 
Congress since and to which I believe a majority of Senators 
are favorable should receive consideration at the hands of this 
body. I have never been able to get it up except during the very 
last days of the last session, when it passed, but too late to be 
considered by the House. I refer to the volunteer officers’ re- 
tirement bill, S. 392. 

I do not want to force discussion, which would interfere with 
the consideration of other pressing matters; I do not think 
there would be much discussion; but I would like to have a 
day fixed when we can have a vote on this measure. I can 
assure the Senate that I will not occupy 15 minutes’ time in 
discussing it, and I am willing to fix a proper time to allow for 
any discussion in opposition to it. I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, that a day be fixed for voting on this measure, 
and that it be two weeks from to-day; that the bill be taken 
up at 2 o’clock and that a vote on the bill and all amendments 
be had not later than 4 o’clock of that day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia, Mr. President, I think that is a waste 
of time. There will certainly be objection. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gallinger Newlands Smoot 
Bankhead Gore Norrls terling 
Beckham Gronna Overman Stone 
Brady Hardin Sutherland 
Brandegee Hard Phelan Swanson 
Broussard H Pittman ggart 
Bryan James Poindexter Thomas 
Catron Johnson, Me. Pomerene Thompson 
Chamberlain Jones sdell Townsend 
Chilton Kenyon Underwood 
pp La Follette Shafroth a 
Clarke, Ark, Lane Sheppard Wadsworth 
Culberson Lippitt Sherman Warren 
Lodge Shields Williams 
rtis McCumber Simmons Works 
Dillingham McLean Smith, Ariz. 
du Pont Martine, N. J. Smith, Ga. 
Fletcher Nelson Smith, S. C. 


Mr. SWANSON. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Martin of Virginia] has been detained from the Senate 
yesterday and to-day on account of illness in his family. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I rise to announce that the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Sarrrn] is absent on public busi- 
ness and is paired with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLING- 
HAM]. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-nine Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Senator from 
Michigan submits a request for unanimous consent, which the 
Secretary will state. 

The Secretary. The Senator from Michigan asks unanimous 
consent that at not later than 2 o'clock p. m. on Thursday, 
July 20, 1916, the Senate will proceed to the consideration of 


the bill (S. 392) to create in the War Department and the 


Navy t, respectively, a roll designated as the “ Civil 
War Volunteer officers’ retired list,” and so forth, and that at 4 
o’clock p. m. on said day the Senate will proceed to vote upon 
any amendment that may be pending, any amendment that may 
be offered, and upon the bill itself, through the regular parlia- 
mentary stages, to its final disposition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. BRYAN. I object, Mr. President. 

AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr. GORE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of the unfinished business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
12717) making appropriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other 


purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is the 
amendment of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna]. 

Mr. GORE. The author of the pending amendment is absent 
from the Chamber at the moment. Pending his return, I desire 
to move to strike out the proviso beginning on line 24, page 8, 
of the special print, and substitute what I send to the desk. 
It is in order to clarify the bill and make it more certain. 

Mr. McCUMBER. What page? 

Mr. GORE. Page 8 of the special print, on line 24, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there no way for the Senator to 
indicate the page and line of the regular print of the bill, which 
is the one on which the Secretary keeps the record? 

Mr. GORE. Just a moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What language does it follow? 

Mr. GORE. It is the second proviso of section 4. In the 
regular print it appears on page 103, line 2. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 108, line 2, in the grain-grading 
provision, it is proposed to strike out the second proviso, which, 
as amended, reads as follows: 


such grain 
consigned for sale ag gent 2 cern fixed therefor in the official 


to 
shipped, or at the 8 through which 
ject, further to the right of appeal from 
section 6 of this act. 


And in lieu thereof to insert the following words: 

Provided further, That any such in sold, offered for sale, or con- 
signed for sale by grade may be s = or delivered for shipment in 
interstate or foreign commerce withou on at point of shipment 
by an inspector licensed under this act w shipped trom a place at 
which no such licensed inspector is located to or 
which an inspector licensed under this act is located, 

spected by a licensed inspector at the place to which — or at 
some convenient point through which pped for inspec under 
such rules and regulations as the Secretary of A ture shall pre- 
scribe, and subject further to the right of appeal m such in: n 
as provided in section 6 of this act. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I will inquire where that amend- 
ment comes in? 

The Secrerary. On page 103 it is proposed to strike out the 
proviso beginning on line 2 and going down to and including 
the word “ act,” on line 11, and to insert the matter just read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronwa]. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, before the question is put, 
I desire to say that it seems to me that the amendment, as I 
understand it, ought not to be adopted; that in effect it entirely 
does away with the real purpose of the bill, and that is to 
substitute Federal grades at the great terminals for the grades 
now in vogue, either by law or by the action of boards of trade 
or chambers of commerce. This would leave the Federal grades 
to apply only in States where no grades have been as yet pro- 
vided for. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. May the Chair inquire to what 
amendment the Senator is now addressing himself? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The amendment offered by my colleague, 
the junior Senator from North Dakota. I should like to have 
the amendment read again. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to add in the bill a new sec- 
tion, on page 108, after section 12, as follows: 

Sec. 13. That the provisions of this act shall not infrin 


n or 
the provisions of the laws of 8 A 


tates in which State grain 


or may hereafter be established by law or in which 
public warehouses are regulated by law: Provided, however, That the 
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te with the officials 
on and warehouse 


Secretary pi 3 is authorized to coo 
charged with — enforcement of grain inspection 
lation in such States, and through that cooperation to secure 
enforcement of 2 provisions of this act as far as 3 and in 
such manner as not to conflict with the laws of such States. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to say to my colleague that he is 
mistaken in assuming that this would do away with Federal 
inspection where they have inspection by any grain exchange. 
It applies only to States where they have established grades 
by a State law. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, let us see just what this 
means. It reads: 

That the provisions of this act shall not uinge upon or super- 
-a the provisions of the laws of States in which State grain Seapets 

tion has been or may hereafter be established by law or in which publie 
warehouses are regulated by law. 

There can be no possible question but that this, standing 
alone, continues the provisions of the State laws, because it 


says— 
That the provisions of this act shall n e upon or super- 
rates the 8 of the laws of States in thich tate grain inspec- 
hos — or may hereafter be established. 


rae grain inspection has been already established in the 
State of Minnesota, in the State of Minois, and in a great many 
of the States; and having been established by law, the provi- 
sions of this act are not to infringe upon those laws nor to 

them in any way. Therefore the old laws remain, 
the inspection remains, and the grades remain that are pro- 
vided for by the laws of those States. 

Now, let us see if the next provision modifies it. 

Mr. GRONN A. My colleague made the broad statement, at 
the outset of his remarks, that it would apply to grades estab- 
lished by chambers of commerce, which, of course, it would not. 
It would simply apply to States where they have adopted grades 
by State laws, and that is all it would do. That is all it 
could do. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In Minnesota they have grades established 
by State law. Now, suppose we provide for grades established 
by Federal law. In other words, they are Federal grades, 
national grades, United States grades; and they would be dif- 
ferent from those established by the State of Minnesota. Then 
we would have a worse conglomeration and mixture of affairs 
than we have now, because now we are complaining of the 
lack of uniformity in the several States, and we add another 
element of nonuniformity by providing for a Federal grade 
which would be applicable in our State or in certain States, but 
would not be applicable in the State of Minnesota, whose grades 
are fixed by law. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, if my colleague will pardon 
me, he confuses the question of grading and the question of 
inspection. This amendment does not apply to cern 
tons it simply applies to inspection. 

McCUMBER. Oh, no. It says: 

—.— the provisions of this act— 

That is, all of the provisions— 
shall not infringe upon or -supersede = provisions of the laws of 
States in which State grain inspection has been or may hereafter be 
established by law. 

If my colleague desires to provide that it shall not interfere 
with the inspection part, that is a different proposition; but 
the way it reads is this: 

That the provision 
2 — 8 
has or may hereafter be established by law. 

In other words, every State that has established a grain- 
inspection law will be exempt from the entire provisions of this 
act. That is the only construction that can be placed upon 
that language. I think, after reading it again, that my col- 
league will agree with me, and for that reason that it ought 
not to be adopted. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I merely wish to say that I hope 
the pending amendment will not prevail. To adopt this amend- 
ment would be about the same as saying: 

Be it enacted the Senate and House of resen 
United States uf America in Congress assembled, That 

act is not an act, except in spots. 

I hope it will be voted down. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I have so far avoided taking 
up the time of the Senate in discussing the provisions of this 
bill. We are confronted with the most remarkable condition 
in this bill. Last week we spent a whole day in determining 
whether a matter of general legislation should be admitted into 
an appropriation bill; and yesterday the same question was 
again raised in the Senate, as to whether general legislation 
should be inserted in a general appropriation bill. The rule 


tatives of the 
the following 


against doing so is one of the permanent rules of the Senate, 
intended to preserve the integrity of the business of the Senate, 
and intended to provide that measures of general legislation 
should be offered, discussed, and voted upon on their merits. 

In all my experience in legislation I have never seen a bill 
that so violated this rule by the wholesale as does the present 
Agricultural appropriation bill. We have in the bill as it passed 
the House and came to the Senate three distinct and separate 
pieces of legislation. We have, first, what is known as Part A, 
relating to future trades in cotton. That comprises 22 sections. 
Then we have another part relating to the grading and inspec- 
tion of grain, known as Part B. That includes a dozen sections. 
Then we have a warehouse bill, including the regulation and li- 
censing of all kinds of warehouses. Here you have three dis- 
tinct, comprehensive sehemes of general legislation ingrafted 
on an apprepriation bill in utter violation of the rules of the 
Senate. The Senate, however, because these provisions were in- 
grafted on the bill as it came from the House, is impotent to 
ue? its own rules in respect to the matter of general legis- 

tion. 

Another matter that is passing strange is this: It was the 
doctrine of the fathers of the Republic, and so remained for 
many years, that the regulation and control of the business 
activities of the people should be, as far as possible, left to the 
several States. That was what might be called the old Jeffer- 
sonian doctrine. But in recent years a great change has come 
over the spirit of our dreams in that respect. There has been 
a gradual departure from the doctrine and creed of the fathers. 
The Federal Government has been reaching out in all directions 
to control the activities of the people and to manage their affairs. 
Everything, it seems, is now to be put under the control of the 
Federal Government for the purpose of getting what is called 
more perfect regulation. Even where the States have gone to 
the utmost limit in regulating and establishing business con- 
ditions in respect to important matters and have gotten them on 
a sane and sound basis, they are now to be destroyed and up- 
rooted by this spirit of Federal control that is in the air. 

I was much interested yesterday in listening to the discus- 
sion of my agricultural friend from Colorado [Mr. SHArrorH] 
about the great things that have been accomplished in the 
matter of standardization of corn. For several years we have 
had on the Agricultural appropriation bills large appropria- 
tions—and I have the statement of my friend from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Gronna] on the subject—aggregating between seven 
and eight hundred thousand dollars, for the standardization of 
corn and small grain. The entire outcome of the total appro- 
priations up to this date is a so-called standardization of corn, 
and when you boil down that standardization of corn you dis- 
cover that after all in its essence and substance it is simply a 
moisture test. It takes no note of the fact that we have to raise 
a great variety of corn, all kinds of dent corn, red corn, black 
corn, white corn; and we have in the Northern States another 
variety of dent corn entirely different from that raised in the 
Southern States or in the Middle and Central States. Then, in 
Minnesota there is a quality of corn which some call pig corn, 
some Yankee corn, some 90-day corn. It is corn with a very 
short stalk, that will ripen in a very short time, in from 90 to 
100 days. 

These different varieties of corn are of such a character that 
they make up the quality of the corn. Aside from the moisture 
test, as I gathered yesterday, it related simply to whether there 
were any crushed kernels of corn; and if so, to what extent, 
and whether there was any foreign substance present. The 
crushed kernels of corn, as we all know, come from shelling the 
corn in the shelling machine. As to the foreign substance in 
corn, we have reached that question in the matter of grain by 
docking and allowing for it. 

There may be a given quantity of wild buckwheat, wild oats, 
wild mustard, or a lot of other substances in the corn, and yet that 
corn may be as good as any on the market if you remove the 
dirt from it. 

We have met that question, Mr. President, in the grading of 
wheat. If the wheat is good in itself, if the berry is sound and 
perfect, even though there may be a lot of mixture of foreign 
substances, like pigeon grass, wild buckwheat, wild mustard, 
wild oats, or anything of that kind, we simply dock and take 
out so much for all those foreign substances, leaving the wheat 
to be graded as it should be, according to its quality. 

Mr. President, if we look at the wheat situation in this coun- 
try, we find it te be about as I shall state. We have been 
raising in recent years in this country from 700,000,000 up to 
900,000,000 bushels of wheat, and it is eyen claimed that one 
year we raised in the neighborhood of one thousand million 
bushels of wheat, in round figures. Approximately a third of 
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this crop is spring wheat. It varies. Sometimes it is a third; 
sometimes a little less. Fully two-thirds of it is winter wheat. 

The winter-wheat crop is raised in nearly all of the States, 
except a few spring-wheat States. The great spring-wheat 
States in this country are the States of North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Minnesota. Outside of these States a little is 
raised in northern Iowa, a little in northern Wisconsin, a little 
in Nebraska, and considerable in Montana, 

It so happened last year, Mr. President, that while we had 
an immense crop of winter wheat and a good crop on the ground 
it was injured by rains at the time it was cut and while it was 
in the shock, and there was a great deal of damp and moist 
winter wheat. The millers got that wheat. It came from the 
Southwest. 

This demand for an Inspection department, this hue and cry, 
has come mainly from the millers of this country. From the 
inception the idea of Federal inspection came here from the 
Agricultural Department. It was inspired. These departments 
are so constituted—and the agricultural appropriation bill is an 
illustration of it—that they are reaching out in all directions 
from stump pulling to bug killing. Every head ofsa bureau de- 
sires to absorb as many activities as possible. He wants ample 
room; he wants to be at the head of a division; he wants to 
have a good many clerks and subordinates, a large force, under 
him, and, of course, to justify an ample appropriation he must 
invent new schemes, new activities, whatever they may be, that 
will give life and permanence to his branch of the public service. 

In the State of Minnesota, one of the great wheat States of 
the Union, we have had a State grain inspection ever since 
1885. Prior to that time our grain inspection was carried on 
by representatives of the chambers of commerce and boards 
of trade. They represented the buyers of the country; they 
represented the men who bought the wheat; and, of course, 
their interest was necessarily—I do not mean to use the term 
in an odious sense—adverse to the interest of the farmer. 

Our farmers became restless under that system. They insisted 
that the State should intervene and take charge of the grain- 
inspection system, in order to have a body of men, separate and 
distinct, as umpires between the buyer and the seller of grain. 
We have perfected that system in Minnesota, until to-day the 
farmers of the State are entirely satisfied with the system. I 
have not had a complaint from a single farmer in the State, 
The clamor and the demand come from a certain class of our 
millers in that State, and I will tell you why it comes. 

The hard wheat in Minnesota is sold all over the country. 
It brings a high price, and the flour made from it is claimed 
to be the best in the country. But these millers have found 
in recent years that it will be very profitable to get other 
varieties of wheat, to get a certain species of winter wheat 
from the Southwest, especially Turkey red and other varieties 
which they could get at a cheaper figure, and mix with the hard 
wheat of Minnesota, and still sell that flour as good flour made 
from Minnesota hard wheat. Last year, when the millers got 
this wheat the Southwest and from the winter-wheat States, 
because of the fact that much of it had been injured by rains in 
the shock or in the stack, some of it was a little sprouted, some 
of it had a malty taste, and so when they came to mix it with 
the hard wheat they were somewhat disappointed. 

So for the first time in our State this present year a demand 
has come from the millers for Federal inspection. Our Min- 
nesota system, it is conceded, I think, is unquestionably the 
best, and the State of Missouri has a system analogous to the 
Minnesota system, which is, I think, almost as good. 

Now, I wish to call the attention of the Senate to what Mr. 
Duvel, the author, I think, of this legislation and the great 
promoter of it, said. He appears to have been as active about it 
as some gentlemen were about the Army bill when that measure 
was pending. 

I will give a little bit of my experience, Mr. President. One 
day I appeared before the Committee on Agriculture to oppose 
this bill and to call attention to some of its defects. The rep- 
resentative of the Agricultural Department sat across the table 
from me and looked innocent enough, but on the following 
morning, after I had made that little appearance before the 
Agricultural Committee, I received a shower of telegrams, and 
I found that Members on the other side of the Chamber had 
received a shower of telegrams, It was a good deal like the 
shower we had a while ago in connection with the German 
propaganda, with its headquarters in Chicago, from the society 
that was in favor of an embargo. Senators will remember that 
for forty-eight hours both Houses of Congress were flooded with 
such telegrams. So here in this matter this agitation for Federal 
inspection has gone on, and my innecent appearance for a few 
moments before the Agricultural Committee was the occasion for 
sending in a multitude of telegrams from all over the country. 


We have two classes of agricultural societies. We have one 
class of agricultural societies consisting of real farmers, agri- 
culturists. Those have not appeared in this case or demanded 
this legislation. We have a few agricultural societies that are 
quasi political bodies. Their managers and leaders are, as a 
rule, a set of political agitators, and they assume to themselyes 
to claim something for the farmers that the real farmers have 
never insisted upon. 

In reference to the Minnesota inspection, E wish to quote 
from the hearings on a similar bill before the House committee 
on January 13, 1916. Mr. Duvel, of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, is, as I haye said, probably the author of this grain- 
inspection bill, and when interrogated he made this reply: 

Mr. Dever. Mr. Chairman, I shall be glad to answer that in the 
affirmative; I shall be glad to go still further and say that the Min- 
nesota inspection department is as good a system, and in establishing 
grades for smaller grains, and spring wheat 3 we would 
undoubtedly want to confer and cooperate with that department be- 
fore fixing those standards. We thi they have got a good system— 
just as good as any other State—for handling spring wheat. 

And, Mr. President, it is this system which is attempted to be 
broken up by this legislation. 

Here is another evil in connection with it that will seriously 
affect the farmers who ship their grain by the carload. We have 
in connection with our grain-inspection system in Minnesota 
what we call a weighing department. Under our law a farmer 
in the interior, instead of sending his grain into a warehouse 
or elevator, where he has to pay charges, can requisition a car 
from the railroad company, have it put on the siding, load up 
the car, and ship It to the terminal point, to his commission 
merchant. When that carload of grain reaches the terminal 
station it is not only inspected by a State inspector, but a rep- 
resentative of the grain commission weighs that car and gives 
the farmer, the shipper, and the commission merchant the 
actual and fair weight. If you destroy the Minnesota system, 
the farmers will be deprived of that advantage. 

Now, take it in the matter of grades. On paper it seems very 
easy to establish grades for wheat, but Senators who are ac- 
quainted with the wheat production of this country know that 
we have a great number of different kinds of wheat. Take, for 
instance, the matter of spring wheat. I can enumerate a dozen 
different varieties that have to be classified and graded entirely 
differently in order to do justice both to the buyer and to the 
seller. The same is true in reference to winter wheat; they 
have different varieties. They have the red and the white 
winter wheat; they have the hard and the soft winter wheat; 
and a good deal depends on the part of the country where it is 
raised as to the quality and character of the grains. It is just 
so with our spring wheat, As you go north you will find that 
ini the northern part of the spring-wheat belt the wheat is 
strongly glutinous; there is more gluten contained in the 
Canadian wheat than is found in that of Minnesota or of North 
Dakota; and there is more in the wheat of those States than 
in that of the States farther south. Spring wheat raised farther 
south, between the winter-wheat belt and the spring-wheat belt, 
is of a starchy, soft character, and contains, as I have said, con- 
siderably less gluten. 

So, if people imagine that our Agricultural Department can 
establish one uniform grade of wheat throughout the country, 
they are utterly mistaken. There will have to be as many 
grades in the different localities as the quality and kind of wheat 
raised in those localities. It can not be accomplished in any 
other way. : 

Senators have called attention to the importance of our foreign 
trade. The largest proportion of our wheat is consumed in this 
country. We rarely export more than from one to two hundred 
million bushels a year. Perhaps, on account of the war and 
owing to our enormous crop last year, we exported upward of 
300,000,000 bushels, but in normal years our exports fluctuate 
between 100,000,000 and 200,000,000 bushels. The bulk of the 
wheat is consumed in this country. With the exception of those 
States that have established State grading and inspection, the 
grading and inspection in all the other States is conducted by 
boards of trade and chambers of commerce; and, as you can 
readily see, as I stated at the outset of my remarks, they are 
actually the representatives of the buyers. At all these points 
near the Atlantic seaboard the entire inspection system is under 
the control of the boards of trade. Inspectors are appointed by 
them and are paid by them. They have no system of weighing 
or handling grain such as we have in the Northwest. 

Coming to the imperfections of this legislation—and they are 
very serious—before I proceed further, Mr. President, I will 
say that I have here a statement giving a brief synopsis of the 
system of weighing, inspection, and grading of grain prevailing 
in Minnesota, which I ask to have inserted in the Recorp, with- 
out reading, as a part of my remarks. 
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The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. : 
The statement referred to is as follows: 


sagt ee amt grain was established in Minnesota in 1885. 
mt is under the supervision of a chief 
8 appointed by the railroad and warehouse commission. The 
into two large terminal districts, viz, Minne- 
and Duluth; but the service has also been extended to six 
ints in the State. Inspectors are appointed only after the 
orough examination. All new appointees are placed in sub- 
8 tions and are promoted as vacancies occur and as their 
skill j In addition to the grain-inspection department, there 
are two boards of appeals—one for Minneapolis and one for Duluth— 
each with three members appointed by e pe of the State. 
The duties of these boards are to make the o 
5 year under which the 
he grain and to consider 
State r department. 


Formerly all re inne were — at the doors of the cars as 
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cularly through the grain 
n ERE g ilani, free them to fill. 
When the probe is Snati the n is 
by making a number of such probin in different parts of the car the 
sampler can tell whether the car “set up” or plugged“; i. e. 
whether dirt or ntan, AN or any other f substances have —— 
placed ced in the bottom or in any part of the car. The number of such 
set- up cars ap roximated 13 A cent of total cars inspected for 
the crop year 1911-12. Besides the grade, the State inspection 
department aiso determines the “ doe 1. + amount of dirt 
and foul seed in each car of wheat, rye, sak toe This is done by 
sifting out the dirt and 8 it, and the dockage is expressed as 
a certain number of pounds in ushel. 
When the shi Ber any other person interested in a car of grain 
is dissatisfied with the grade or dockage as fixed the State inspec- 


tion department he may call for a reinspection, which is also . 
by the same d ent. If still 5 he may ap the case 
the board of appeals mentioned a Both of these rights are 


exercised ing the eae eating Out of 288057 or 1518. 70 = 
apo. ur: e reinspection was 
on 61,205, or 26.8 per cent of the total. Th 


spections and appeals appear in the statement follo 
Reinspections, 


Or the 61,205 cars rein at Minneapolis there were 46,665, or 
76.2 per cent, appealed. The results of appeal were as follows: 


Appeals. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the great imperfection of this 
provision is that it authorizes the Agricultural Department to 


fix standards and grades of small grains—wheat, oats, barley, 
flax, corn, and all those. While it provides for the fixing of 
arbitrary standards, it makes no provision, as I shall point out, 
8 those standards enforced by what I call direct Federal 
authority. 

Here is another difficulty which will be found: In Minnesota 
most of the spring wheat has either been handled at Duluth or 
at Minneapolis; that is, most of the crop that has not been 
ground at Minneapolis or at other mills in the State. Owing to 
climatic conditions, as to whether we had a dry or a rainy 
season, our board of grain inspection had to meet every year 
at the beginning of the season, examine the grain that was 
raised in the State, and make the grades and standards to fit the 
crop of that year. It was found by experience—and the Agri- 
cultural Department will find it so under this provision—that it 


is necessary year by year to establish a change of grades through- 
out the country. 

The great defect of this provision, however, is that while it 
allows the department to make these grades—and I do not see 
how they can make them except practically to adopt the grades 
which have been adopted in the most progressive States in the 
Union—no method is provided by which this inspection can be 
carried on. The bill does not provide for Federal inspectors. 
An amendment has been placed in the bill—and it is a very good 
amendment so far as it goes—which has done more to reconcile 
me to the provision than any other amendment which is in 
the bill, authorizing the Agricultural Department to designate 
the grain inspectors of a State which has a State inspection 
system to inspect the grain; in other words, it leaves it so that 
while the Federal Government establishes the standard, State 
inspectors, who are paid by the State, will be the men who 
inspect the grain and see that it complies with the Federal 
standard; but in States where they have no such system the 
matter is left in the air. 

Along the entire eastern seaboard, where there is no State 
system—and all the Federal Government proposes to do by this 
plan is to license inspectors—what will be the result? The result 
will be that the representatives of the Boards of Trade of New 
York, of Boston, of Philadelphia, of Baltimore, of New Orleans, 
of Norfolk, and of other shipping points will apply, and no one 
else will apply, to the Agricultural Department to appoint men 
who they claim are expert inspectors. 

The bill makes no provision for the pay of these inspectors. 
Whatever inspectors are licensed under this proposed legislation 
in eases where States have a State system will undoubtedly be 
paid by the States; but in all other cases, if the inspectors are 
paid at all they will have to be paid by the representatives or by 
the members of the chambers of commerce and the boards of 
trade of the different cities. 

So under this system, Mr. President, however good the inten- 
tions of the Agricultural Department may be, they will be jump- 
ing from the frying pan into the fire that we had in Minnesota 
before we got State inspection. Prior to 1885 our grain inspec- 
tion was carried on by the representatives of the chambers. of 
commerce and boards of trade, and our farmers were at their 
mercy. Those bodies represented the buyers; the men who dealt 
in grain; they represented the millers, 

With the exception of the States that have a State system, 
you will remit all the rest of the country, under the provisions of 
this bill, to exactly such an obsolete system as we had in Min- 
nesota prior to the enactment of our State system; in other 
words, you leave these inspectors to be merely representatives 
of the boards of trade. Who else is going to pay them? The 
bill makes no provision for paying any of these inspectors, and 
you will not find men engaged in the work of inspecting and 
grading grain and seeing that it conforms to the Federal stand- 
ards who will be willing to serve without pay. Where we have 
a State system the States now, under the amendment which the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] has introduced, will have to 
pay for this grading; but in all other cases there is no provision 
for paying the inspectors. If inspectors are desired somebody 
will have to pay them, and I can not conceive of anybody else who 
will pay them except the boards of trade that now control the 
inspection. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

Mr. NELSON. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. If the Senator will yield to me, I desire to 
ask, is it not a fact that the inspectors now at New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore are paid so much a bushel for in- 
spection, and that that really comes out of the person who is sell- 
ing the wheat; that it goes to make up a part of the purchase 
price? Is not that the way in which these expenses are paid In 
those places, and in every other place? 

Mr. NELSON. They may charge a fee for it, but, after all, 
the men who are appointed and who are acting as inspectors 
represent the boards of trade, and the expenses that they have to 
pay come out of the farmer, the man who sells the wheat. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. But I want to tell the Senator that a great 
deal of the spring wheat—the Canadian spring wheat and the 
Duluth hard wheat—is shipped to Europe, not on the in- 
spection of the boards of trade of the seaboard, but on the 
Manitoba inspection and on the Minnesota inspection. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I have no doubt that the Minnesota in- 
spection is a very good one; and it is said that the inspection 
of the Canadian grains is the one most favored of any in the 
European markets. I want to ask the Senator this question: He 
believes that the Minnesota law was a great improvement over 
the conditions that existed in that State previous to the time 
of the enactment of that law, does he not? 
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Mr. NELSON. It was a great improyement over previous 
conditions. We had no law on the subject before that time. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Well, an improvement over the condi- 
tions that prevailed there of inspection by boards of trade, as 
the Senator has described? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Was there not a good deal of opposition 
to the passage of the Minnesota grain-grading law? 

Mr. NELSON. ‘The farmers were enthusiastically in favor of 
it; but the millers and the men operating the boards of ex- 
change and the boards of trade, of course, were opposed to it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. And here I want to call the attention of the 
Senator to the fact that under this bill the system along the 
seaboard will be exactly like the system we had in Minnesota 
before we had any law, with only this difference, that the 
Agricultural Department makes a standard. It prescribes the 
standard to which the wheat, the oats, and the barley shall 
conform, No. 1, No. 2, and so forth; but when it comes to 
passing upon the question of whether the grain actually con- 
forms to that standard, that is a matter which is left to the 
judgment of the inspector, whoever he may be; and that in- 
spector in the seaboard States and in all the States which 
have no State inspection will be the representatives of the 
boards of trade and of the chambers of commerce. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. But the right of appeal exists in the 
event that the grading is not satisfactory. 

Mr. NELSON. Well, how can the right of appeal be made 
effective under this provision? Now, let me call the attention 
of the Senator from Colorado to the Minnesota law. Under 
the provisions of that law, after a carload of wheat has been 
graded and inspected, the shipper or the buyer can call for a 
reinspection, and he can have that reinspection right then and 
there on the spot before the car is unloaded. Then we have a 
board of grain appeals, independent of the grain-inspection 
service, consisting of two sections, three men in each section, 
one at Duluth and one at Minneapolis. If the shipper or the 
purehaser is dissatisfied with the reinspection, he can imme- 
diately take the question before the board of grain appeals 
and have it adjudicated that very same day on the spot and 
before the car is unloaded. I do not see how such a thing will 
be possible under the Federal system proposed by this bill. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Well, if the State inspectors are given a 
license by the Federal Government, can they not do identically 
the same thing? 

Mr. NELSON. No. They can not act as a board of appeal. 
Such a board is not provided for. In the first place, there is no 
provision here like that in our Minnesota law for a reinspection, 
and there is no provision for an appeal except to the Secretary 
of Agriculture. That is all that is provided for. In order to 
make the law as efficacious in that respect as is the Minnesota 
law, it would be necessary to have a multitude of men repre- 
senting the Secretary of Agriculture at such places as Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, on the spot, ready to hear and pass upon 
appeals before the car is unloaded. 

Let me explain to the Senator that grain is not like any other 
product. If a carload of wheat has just come to the miil, it 
can be inspected on the track, and the shipper or purchaser can 
have a reinspection immediately on the track if he asks for it. 
If there is an appeal made from that inspection, it is essential 
that there should be an adjudication of the question imme- 
diately before the car is unloaded, before the grain is mixed in 
an elevator or a mill with other grain. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, does not the Senator recog- 
nize that under this appropriation of $250,000 there will be in- 
spectors of the Federal Government, or supervisors, at Minne- 
apolis, at Duluth, and at the cther 35 points from which grain 
is exported out of the country? 

Mr. NELSON. There is no provision to that effect in the 
bill; there is only provision for an appeal to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. It does not provide that there shall be a repre- 
sentative of the Agricultural Department at each of these points 
where an appeal would necessarily be made. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The department could not dispose of the 
$250,000 unless they proceeded to some extent along that line. 

Mr. NELSON. The $250,000 will be absorbed by the office 
here. It will be absorbed like the $700,000, which was appro- 
priated for moisture tests as uffecting corn. Two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars would not go a great way in the direction 
indicated by the Senator. 

As I have said, while this bill purports to allow the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to fix grades, it is utterly defective and will 
prove 2 great impediment to the grain trade, In my opinion 
before it has been in existence very long, it will be found that 
the very men who are now advocating the passage of the bill 


will be the most disappointed men in the world. For illustra- 
tion, take the second proviso in section 4, on page 103: 

And provided further, That any such grain sold or offered for sale by 
any of the grades fixed therefor in the official grain standards may, 
upon compliance with the rules and regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, be shipped without inspection from a place at 
which there is no inspector licensed under this act to a place at which 
there is no such inspector, subject to the 8 — of either party to refer 
any dispute as to the grade of the grain to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
who may determine and certify the true grade thereof, 

Here is the great difficulty: My friend from North Dakota 
[Mr. Gronna], who is a practical farmer and raises a good den! 
of grain, ships a half dozen carloads of grain thrashed on his 
farm at Lakota, where there is no inspection. He sends that 
grain to a mill in the interior of Minnesota where there is no 
inspection and sells it there. When he contracts for the 
sale of that wheat he says: “I will send you so many bushels 
of No. 1 northern wheat.” He sells his wheat, not by sample; 
he sells it by grade. When it comes to the mill the miller says, 
“This is not No. 1 northern; I can not accept it.” There is a 
dispute, and that dispute must be settled by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Where is the representative of the Agricultural 
Department at that interior mill, and where will you find such 
a representative on the spot? The wheat is there on the siding at 
the mill; a dispute arises in respect to it; and where is Uncle 
Sam visible to settle that dispute on appeal? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator whether he believes that Uncle Sam ought to have an in- 
spector at every place in the United States where there is an 
elevator? 

Mr. NELSON, Then you ought to leave it te the man who 
ships his own grain and not interfere with him. In North 
Dakota, for instance, they have no State system 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pomerenr in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Minnesota yield to the Senator from Mis- 
souri? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. I do not like to see that point passed in that 
way. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Sitarrori] insists that 
this bill is properly drawn, The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Netson] has stated a case and has asked how the grain could 
be inspected and the dispute settled under this bill. The Seni- 
tor from Colorado, instead of answering the question, replied: 
“Do you want a representative of Uncle Sam at every place?" 
That is not an answer. 

A farmer to-day has the right to ship his grain from one point 
to another, and in case a dispute arises to have recourse to 
the ordinary legal methods to settle that dispute. If you are 
going to take away from him that right, then you must sub- 
stitute for it some other means of redress. 

I should like to have somebody tell me what is going to 
happen to the farmer the Senator referred to in his illustration 
if he has five or six carloads of grain on the track when there 
is no inspector there and a dispute arises? Is he to try that 
dispute before a court consisting of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, who is 2,000 miles away in Washington? And, in the 
meantime, what is to become of the grain? 

That is a practical question; it is not necessarily fatal to 
this bill; but it certainly ought to be properly answered, or else 
the bill ought to be amended. 

Mr. McCUMBER and Mr. SHAFROTH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield, and to whom? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield first to the Senator from North Da- 
kota, and then I will yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I was going to ask the Senator what pro- 
vision there is now for any appeal. Suppose the Senator from 
North Dakota should: ship a-carload of grain to Austin, Minn. 
There is no inspector there. If he sends a carload of grain 
there and there is a dispute, they have to settle it in some way. 
There is no Minnesota inspector at Austin to look after that. 

Mr. NELSON. Oh, yes, there is. It is inspected in Min- 
neapolis, 

Mr. McCUMBER. But I was saying, suppose you do not ship 
it through Minneapolis at all? 

Mr. NELSON. It goes through Minneapolis, and it is in- 
spected there. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Not everything has to go through Min- 
neapolis in order to get, to other places in Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON.. Oh, no. Some goes through Duluth, 

-Mr McCUMBER. The Senator, however, has answered the 
question properly when he says that practically all of the grain 
goes to these great central places, and can be weighed and 
examined and graded there. I agree with the Senator from 


Minnesota that there is the place where the grading should be 
done, and we should not interfere or require the grading to be 
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done at any of these other-places. If it is done there and an 
appeal taken—and I have an amendment prepared along that 
line—it is taken under the provisions of the laws of Minnesota, 
if it is in Minneapolis, as has been indicated by the Senator 
himself, and this ought to be so amended that the provision for 
the appeal is perfected. It could not be put into effect the way 
the bill is drawn. But if you allow the Minnesota machinery 
to go on and handle the grain—and I am not objecting to it— 
with a Federal standard, then you utilize the Minnesota law 
for appeal. 

Mr. NELSON. That is exactly what I contend for—that if 
you want to make this legislation useful and effective for the 
farmers, the grain buyers, and the millers in our State, in addi- 
tion to the establishment of the Federal grades and the inspec- 
tion of the grain by the State inspectors licensed by the Fed- 
eral Government, and to that extent quasi Federal officials, you 
should provide, as the Minnesota law does, two things in order 
to make the system of advantage. In the first place, you should 
provide for a reinspection. That is very valuable. 

.I want to read here, in that connection, from a statement 
which gives a list of the number of cars that reached Min- 
neapolis: 

Out of 232,512 cars inspected at Minneapolis during the year ending 
August 31, 1913, rein jon was called on 61,205, or 26.3 per cent 
of the otal, The results of such reinspections and appeals appear in 
the following statement, 

This will be published in my remarks. I have already asked 
to have it inserted. This is where reinspection was had: 

Original grade sustained, 63.6 per cent. 

Original grade raised, 23.7 per cent. 

Original grade lowered, 6.3 per cent. 

There you can see the value of the reinspection provided 
for. 

Mr. McCUMBER. How many reinspections were there? 

Mr. NELSON. Reinspection was called for in the case of 
61,205 cars, and out of those, on reinspection, 23.7 per cent 
were raised. That was the first step. Now I want to call 
attention to the next step. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to say to the Senator right here 
that I agree with him as to the impossibility of the Secretary 
of Agriculture acting on 61,000 cases that arise from Minne- 
apolis alone; and every reinspection is in effect an appeal from 
the decision. 

Mr. NELSON. Of course. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Therefore it is an impossibility, as I said 
yesterday. Forty secretaries and all of their force could never 
2 care of the inspections and reinspections provided for in 
this bill. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

M. NELSON. Why, Dr. Duvel, Mr. President, could take 
his entire force in the Department of Agriculture here, march 
them out to Minneapolis, establish his headquarters there, and 
his force would not have the ability to reinspect these cars 
where they ask for reinspection. 

This is not all—— 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

Mr. NELSON. I stated that I would yield to the Senator 
from Colorado, I am sorry I did not do so before. I intended 
to yield to that Senator. 

Mr, SHAFROTH, Mr. President, the answer that was made 
by the Senator from North Dakota covered practically what I 
was going to say. For that reason I did not care to answer the 
statement made by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. NELSON. I did not want the Senator to understand 
that I was discourteous. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; I did not so take it. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

Mr. NELSON. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. I certainly do not wish to be discourteous to 
my own colleague, but I can tell the Senator from North Da- 
kota how the business is being transacted now in the case cited 
by the Senator from Minnesota, : 

If I or some one else should ship one carload or more of 
wheat to a mill, the shipper would take a sample and send it to 
the Minneapolis inspectors; the mill would take a sample and 
send it to the Minneapolis inspectors and the shipper would not 
be penalized under existing cenditions as he would be under 
this proposed law, because it is provided that you could not 
unload the grain; you would be compelled to pay demurrage on 
that car of wheat or on that number of cars of wheat. ` 

If the Senator will allow me further, referring to inspection, 
the records show that on an average, from year to year, 58 per 
cent of all the grain inspected is being reinspected, and the 
records further show that in the case of about 12 per cent of 
the reinspections an appeal is being taken from the inspectors to 
the appeal board, 


It is true, as the senior Senator from Minnesota said, that it 
would be a physical impossibility for the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to make this inspection unless we provide for boards of ap- 
peal at these terminals, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. : 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, for one I 
wanted to answer the question asked the Senator from Minne- 
sota, as to whether he thought we ought to have a grain in- 
spector at every point. I say that ought to be done, if it is pos- 
sible; and I have an amendment, which I shall offer a little 
later in the day, which I believe is worthy of consideration and 
will bring that matter about in a consistent way. I hope the 
chairman of the committee having this bill in charge will accept 
my amendment. 

I am favorable to the bill as it stands, but if in any possible 
way I could submit something that would be. an improvement 
on it I should be glad to do so; and I hope this body may con- 
clude, after consideration, that this amendment gives to many 
farmers advantages that the bill as it now stands does not, do. 

Mr. NELSON. I have seen the amendment of the Senator 
from South Dakota, and I am favorably impressed with it. 

In section 7 of this bill the Senator from Oklahoma, the 
chairman of the committee, offered an amendment, to which 
I referred a while ago, which I regard as a very wholesome 
amendment. The trouble is that it does not go far enough: 

Provided, That in any State which has State in inspection, or 
which may hereafter have department established fy the laws of such 
State, the Secretary of Agriculture shall issue 2 to the y rsons 

e 


duly authorized and employed to inspect and grade’ grain under the 
laws of such State. 


That is a very good provision; but you ought. to adopt, in 
connection with that, the principle of the Minnesota law pro- 
viding for a reinspection; and, in addition to that, you ought to 
provide for an appeal to the board of grain appeals. Now, 
let me call attention to the operation of the board of grain 
appeals: 


Of the 61,205 cars reinspected at Minden there were 46,665, or 
76.2 per cent, appealed. 


That means appealed from reluspection, mind you. Out of 
sixty-one thousand and some odd cars that were reinspected 
out of the total of 232,000 cars, in the case of forty-six thou- 
sand and some odd cars there was an appeal from the reinspec- 
tion to the board of grain appeals, and what was the result? 
The decision on reinspection was sustained in 78.8 per cent 
of the cases. The grade was raised in 16.7 per cent of the 
cases by the board of grain appeals. On reinspection it was 
raised in 23.7 per cent of the cases, and on appeal in 16.7 per 
cent of the cases. The decision was lowered in only 1.7 per cent 
of the cases, and the dockage was changed in 2.8 per cent of the 
tne course, the question of dockage is not involved in 
this 

If you want to make this system effective in the Northwest, 
there is no method by which the State of North Dakota can 
secure inspectors unless men will apply to the department for 
a license to inspect, and they must show their qualifications. 
Naturally they would be the employees of the grain companies 
who were buying grain at the local elevators; and inasmuch as 
the State has provided no compensation, the compensation of 
those inspectors would be paid by the elevator companies. In 
other words, if you had inspectors at all in North Dakota under 
this law, in the absence of further legislation, they would neces- 
sarily be the representatives of the grain buyers, and they 
would have to be paid by the grain buyers, if paid at all. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator referred some time ago to an 
amendment which had been adopted which in his opinion 
bettered the bill very greatly. 

Mr, NELSON. Yes. It better ed it so far as the States that 
have State inspection are concerned. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And the Senator has been 9 since 
that time that in Minnesota, for instance, the inspectors licensed 
by the General Government would be the inspectors who are 
appointed under the State laws. 

Mr. NELSON. The amendment so provides. 

Mr. CUMMINS. - I do not quite so understand it. I was won- 
dering whether I was mistaken about it. As I read the amend- 
ment, the Federal Government is required to appoint these 
State inspectors, but it can appoint Just as many more as it 
pleases, 
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Mr. NELSON. Certainly; the Senator is correct in that 
statement, 

Mr. CUMMINS, And the State of Minnesota might have a very 
large number of inspectors who were under no obligation what- 
ever to the State law 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And who would stand, therefore, in exactly 
the same attitude toward this business as would an inspector 
in the State of Iowa, for instance, that has no State inspection 
law? 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator's statement is correct and true, 
that while the Government would be required to appoint the 
State inspectors, who are trained men, to make the inspection, 
there is nothing in the bill that would prohibit them from ap- 
pointing a multitude of other rs. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will say to the Senator that there is 
something lacking in the bill that would prevent them; and 
that is an appropriation. d 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
that would be no prevention at all, because under the rules and 
regulations the Secretary might make these inspectors would 
be paid, as the Senator from Minnesota has pointed out, ulti- 
mately by the grain grower; and their appointment or license 
would be suggested, of course, by those who were buying the 
grain. 

Mr. NELSON. If Senators will give me their attention, I 
can explain why the millers are so anxious to have this sys- 
tem adopted. We will, for example, take a country mill in a 
small town of a thousand or two thousand people. There is a 
large gristmill there. They are buying wheat, importing it. 
There will be nobody there inspecting that wheat. They will 
have somebody connected with their mill apply to the Agri- 
cultural Department to be licensed as a Federal inspector; he 
will get a license; and that representative of the mill will be 
the Federal inspector who will grade and pass upon the wheat 
that is taken in by that mill; in other words, the millers in all 
those cases will have the inspection and grading of the grain 
absolutely in their own hands. 

This bill, in section 7, provides: 

Secre licen: n, 
JJ... RAE Enix SAO Se come 
tent, to inspect and grade grain and to certificate the grade thereof 
for pment. > 

Who would be likely to come up to the qualifications in these 
cases? It would be the buyers at the local elevators, the 
country elevators, and it would be the buyers, the men at these 
interior gristmills. I have had numerous letters from a cer- 
tain mill in southern Minnesota, and that is a portion of our 
State where in recent years they have ceased to raise wheat 
and have gone into mixed farming, dairy farming, cattle raising, 
and hog raising. The owners of that mill, which is a large one, 
get all their wheat from the Dakotas, from northern Minnesota, 
the Red River Valley, and from South Dakota, and they get 
some Turkey red winter wheat from the Southwest which they 
mix in with the hard wheat. It would be a fine thing for that 
mill to have one of their employees appointed an inspector to 
pass upon the grades of wheat that were shipped to that mill 
and that the mill bought. That is exactly what may transpire 
under this bill in the case of every mill that can furnish a 
competent man, and I mean by that a man who is competent to 
pass upon the matter of grades of wheat or other small grain. 
If he can pass the requisite examination—and I take it a man 
in a mill grinding wheat or a man running a country elevator 
for one of the large companies would be most likely to pass 
such an examination—undoubtedly the Agricultural Depart- 
ment would give him a license. 

I have not given the name and locality particularly of the 
mill that I referred to a moment ago, and I do not care to do so; 
but take the case of this mill. The owners would undoubtedly 
go to the Secretary of Agriculture and say: “ There is no grain 
inspection at this point; we are buying wheat. It is shipped to 
us from North Dakota, from South Dakota, from Nebraska, 
Kansas, northern Iowa, and northwestern Wisconsin. This 
wheat ought to be inspected, but there is no inspector here. 
We have a good mill man in our employ, a trained man; we 
wish you would appoint him and give him a license as a Federat 

S0, Mr. President, outside of the terminal points 
of Minneapolis and Duluth, in that northwestern country, you 
would haye all these country mills inspeeting and passing upon 
the grades of wheat they bought. If I mistake not the operation 
of such a law would necessarily be one-sided and unjust to the 
farmers. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President - 

Mr. NELSON. I yield to the Senator. 
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Mr. GORE. I was under the impression that the amendment 
offered by the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] 
yesterday and adopted would meet the situation which the 
Senator describes and prevent the evil which he foresees, 

Mr. NELSON. I overlooked that amendment. I heard it 
read hastily; but I do not think it covers the point at all as 
fully as it ought. If the amendment is as comprehensive as 
the Senator from Oklahoma, the chairman of the committee, im- 
plies, it would relieve the situation to some extent, and I hope 
Moncey the bill goes to conference that provision will be kept 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

Mr. NELSON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GRONNA. I ask the Senator if he will permit the 
amendment to be read at this time? It may be that it does not 
cover the situation; and, if it does not, he can suggest un 
amendment to it. 

Mr. NELSON. Very well. 

Mr. GRONNA. I ask the Secretary to read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

. Provided, That no ctor or u censed 

retary of Agriculture to ct 3 of dg ena, 

— 2 term of service, be interested, directly or ind „ in the 

han , Storing, shipping, purchasing, or selling of n, nor shall 

he be in the employment of ang pereon or corporation ncially inter- 
ested in the handling, storing, pping, purchasing, or selling of grain, . 

Mr. NELSON. I am not quite sure whether that entirely 
covers the case or whether it would cover the case of the mills, 
It was a long time, Mr. President, before it dawned upon me 
why these country mills were so anxious for Federal inspection. 
After studying the provisions of this bill—and that was before 
this amendment of the Senator from North Dakota had been 
offered—it became perfectly clear and obvious to me that the 
great interest they had in it would be that the interior country 
mills would be allowed to inspect and pass upon the grades of 
the wheat they bought. 

I will again, Mr. President, though in a somewhat disjointed 
way, as I have already touched upon it, refer to another provi- 
sion of the Minnesota law that ought to be incorporated in this 
bill. This bill ought to be amended so as to provide for a rapid 
system of reinspection. The reinspection ought to be done at 
once, before the car is unloaded, and an appeal to the board of 
grain appeals ought to be allowed and acted upon instantly, 
before the car is unloaded. . 

Under our Minnesota system the three things concur. When 
the car comes to the railway station it is put on the siding. It 
comes in the evening or at night. The first step is taken in 
the morning when a sampler goes out and examines the grain 
in the car and takes samples from all parts of it, so as to ascer- 
tain whether the wheat has been doctored, whether there is 
good wheat in the center and poor on the outside, or vice versa. 
The samples are taken and immediately brought to the inspec- 
tors. The inspectors pass upon the grade. If the grain is 
shipped to a miller or a commission merchant, and he is there 
present and is dissatisfied with the grade allowed by an inspec- 
tor, he just states to the inspector, “I desire to have a rein- 
spection.” All he has to do is to indicate right then and there 
that he wants a reinspection. It is immediately referred to 
two other inspectors, not the one who inspected it in the first 
instance, and they reinspect it. If either the buyer or the seller 
is dissatisfied with that reinspection, he can appeal immediately 
to what is called the board of grain appeals. To make that 
inspection rapid, we have under our system divided our board 
of grain appeals into two sections. There are three men in 
each section sitting constantly, one section at Duluth and the 
other at Minneapolis. When the shipper or the buyer of the 
wheat is dissatisfied with the reinspection and desires to take 
an appeal, that appeal is taken instantly, and is heard the 
very same day. In other words, the reinspection and the ap- 
peal are disposed of on the same day and before the car is 
unloaded. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator allow me to make a 
suggestion how that can be met by a very small amendment 
right here? 


rth NN 
der this act for n and any quan of su 
been sold, offered for sale, shipped, or delivered for shipment in inter- 
state or foreign commerce shall have been 3 and a dispute 
arises as to whether the grade as determined by such in 
any such grain in fact conforms to the standard of the speci grade, 
any interested party may appeal the question to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 


1916. 
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I would insert after“ may ” these words: 
Any interested party may call for a reinspection or appeal the ques- 
tion. 


And then add these words: 


In accordance with the laws, rules, or regulations in force or pro- 
vided at the place of inspection, with a further right of appeal from 
any primal decision rendered under such laws, rules, or regu ations to 


the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May the Chair have the atten- 
tion of the Senator from North Dakota? The Chair is advised 
that on page 104, line 24, the words “which has been” were 
stricken out. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That would make no difference in the 
amendment. That would cover the case so that we could utilize 
the machinery not only of the laws of Minnesota but of the 
boards of exchange, and so forth, of the cities for a reinspection 
and appeal, with a final right of appeal under such rules as the 
Secretary of Agriculture may provide from the primal appeal 
taken at such place. 

Mr. NELSON. I think the amendment of the Senator from 
North Dakota is a very valuable amendment, and added to the 
ether amendments to the bill it will improve it immensely. 

I have taken up more of the time of the Senate in the dis- 
cussion of this matter than I had originally intended. I can not 
help but feel that in the State of Minnesota we have established 
the best grain-inspection system existing anywhere in this coun- 
try, We have been for 30 years building up that system. I 
feel that this legislation would in part destroy the great good 
that we have accomplished in the State of Minnesota, and in 
other respects, even with the amendments already adopted and 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from North Dakota, the 
system never could accomplish what our system does in the 
State of Minnesota. 

We have in the State, as I said at the outset, a law which 
compels the railroad companies to furnish cars for farmers at 
the sidings and stations, so that the farmers can get rid of the 
expense of passing their grain through elevators and paying the 
charges incident to it. They can have a car or several cars 
switched up to the siding and have those cars loaded with grain 
and shipped to the terminal centers. They are not only graded 
under our State system and the grades and qualities passed upon, 
but under our system we have a weighing department for the 
protection of the shipper and farmer, so that when that car- 
load of grain comes to the terminal it is not only inspected and 
graded by the State authorities, but the farmer can have his 
earload of wheat weighed, so that he is not subject to any cheat- 
ing or swindling in the matter of weight. 

I think this system, even with all the amendments that have 
been proposed to it, will fall far short of the system we haye 
existing in the State of Minnesota; and while I can not agree 
to the measure, I must say that it is in its entirety far better 
than and a vast improvement upon any graim-grading inspection 
bill we have ever heretofore had before the Senate. 

Mr, POMERENE, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Vanda in the chair). 
55 the Senator from Minnesota yield to the Senator from 

0? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. I did not have the pleasure of hearing the 
Senator fully. If he has not already explained the Minnesota 
system, I would be very glad to have him state whether or not 
the standards and the grades which prevail in Minnesota are 
fixed by law or by some bureau or department. 

Mr. NELSON. We haye in Minnesota what we call the board 
of railroad and warehouse commissioners, consisting of three 
men, Every year at the beginning of the grain season, just 
before the farmers commence to thrash and ship their grain, 
that board meets with the chief grain inspector and they estab- 
lish the grades for that year. 

You can not very well establish by law a fixed and permanent 
grade, because the grades fluctuate from one year to another. 
In some years, when we have a dry, rainless season, the grain 
is of a much harder and better quality than in wet and rainy 
seasons, Oftentimes the grain gets more or less deteriorated, 
and the crops vary from year to year, 

Mr. POMERENE. Do I understand that these grades are 
fixed by certain samples of grain rather than by definition? 

Mr. NELSON. They are fixed by the board. They establish 
a grade and define it, and that grade established by the board 
holds good for that season, that grain year. 

Mr. POMERENE. Does that definition have reference to some 
sample which is used and adopted? 

Mr. NELSON. They define what constitutes those grades. 
For instance, we: have in wheat first No. 1 hard, then we have 
No. 1 northern, then we have No. 2 northern, we have No. 


8 northern, we have No, 4 northern, and then we have what we 
call rejected ; and then we have no-grade wheat. 

Mr. POMERENE. Are those grades susceptible of definition? 
If those grades are susceptible of definition 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; they define them. 

Mr. POMERENE. What is the necessity of changing the 
definition each year? : 

Mr. NELSON. For the reason that the crop changes and 
fluctuates every year. They can not have a permanent. grade 
year by year, because of the changes in the quality and char- 
acter of the crop. They have found that necessary. Some years 
a part of the grading is the weight of the grain; that is, a 
part of the grade depends upon how many pounds there are to 
the measured bushel. Some years the wheat may be very good, 
but light in weight; in other years it may be very poor, but 
very heavy in weight. 

Mr. POMERENE. Then, I take it, it is the Senator's idea 
that it would be impossible to define by law the various 
grades? i 

Mr. NELSON. Oh, it is not attempted by this bill. 
to the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. POMERENE. I realize that very fully, but 

Mr. NELSON. This bill does the same. The difference is 
that it leaves to the Department of Agriculture what we have 
a board of three railroad commissioners, with a chief inspector, 
to pass upon. 

Mr. POMERENE. I was trying to satisfy my own mind as 
to whether or not it was possible to do this by law, or must it 
be left to some board? 

Mr. NELSON. I do not see how it could be done—and ‘it is 
not attempted to be done—by this bill. 

I would simply say in conclusion, Mr. President, without 
further wearying the patience of the Senate, that I feel that 
this system of grain inspection will prove a great injury and 
detriment to the farmers of Minnesota, and while the bill is 
much better than any grain-inspection bill that has been pending 
in the Senate since I have been here, and is a vast improve- 
ment in many respects on even the best of them that have 
preceded it, yet I think this legislation will fall far short of 
giving the benefits and advantages we derive under the best 
system in the United States that we have in the State of 
Minnesota. Even such men in the Agricultural Department as 
Dr. Duvel, who is the inspiration and, I think, the father of 
this legislation, admit that the Minnesota system is the very best 
system in the United States. 

I ask to have the matter which I send to the desk inserted as 
a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Tue COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Philadelphia, May 12, 1916. 
Hon. Knute NELSON, 


United States Sonate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: On behalf of the export grain trade of the United States 
the Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia respectfully asks you to vote 
against and do all you can to oppose the passage of the amendment to 
the Agricultural appropriation bill, known as the “grain-grades act.” 

We ask this because the provisions of this act are calculated to injure 
the export grain trade, and injury to that trade will necessarily result 
in serious hardship to the agricultural and farming interests of the 
country. The farmers of this country as a rule are not advocating the 

ssage of this bill, and they know nothing whatever of its text. A 
ew western grain men not familiar with the requirements of the ex- 
port grain trade have fathered this bill, and by the cooperation of their 
affiliated associations have made it appear to have a strong indorsement. 
Could the farmers know how much it will injure them, they would flood 
Congress with telegrams and letters of protest. 

Your attention is inyited to the ‘nclosed communications, which recite 
in detail our reasons for opposing the measure, 

Yours, very truly, 


It is left 


The Chair hears no objection, 


L. G. GRAFF, President. 


THE COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE OF PHILADELPHIA, 


May 12, 1916. 
To the Mruhrns OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. OC. 
In re “ grain-grades act.” 


[The Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia was founded in 1854, and 
is composed of merchants en in the grain, flour, feed, and pro- 
visions business, both domestic and export; also the principal banks, 
railroads, and steamship lines of Philadelphia. It has one of the t 
equipped grain-inspection departments in the United States. Through 
this exchange was received approximately 71,000,000 bushels of grain, 
inning Tout, of which 50,000,000 bushels was exported from this 

r 5. 

PoThe export trade of this country is the best friend of the farmer of 
the United States, and should it be injured, harassed, or taken away we 
hesitate to forecast the dire consequences to the producer of the crops. 
The enormous crops raised in this country leave a large available sur- 
plus annually for export, which, if not * of, would mean ruin- 
ously low prices to our farmers, and we can not expect to secure and 
hold this foreign trade if our laws regarding the grading of grain are 
such ne to hamper and destroy fair competition with other exporting 
countries. 
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The proposed grai 
3 detrimental to the export trade and the farmer, inasmuch as 


Department g 
requiring No 2 corn to contain not more than 153 per cent moisture, 
No. 3 corn rot more than 171 per cent moisture, and No. 
more than 194 per cent moisture, etc. In the western markets the 
settling price between No. 2 and No. 3 corn is 2 cents a bushel, and be- 
tween No, 2 and No. 4 corn as much as 6 cents a bushel. At the present 
time all of the No. 3 corn can be used for export without d e 
farmer or country shipper. but the Department of Agriculture, should 
the grades act become a law, would prohibit us from do so, and 
would therefcre legislate in favor of the foreign buyer, as well as our 
competitor, and against the producer in this country. Very little corn 
as you may know, has as little moisture as 133 800 cent in its natural 
state or condition, and it fs safe to say 2,500, 000 bushels of the 
crop will contain a moisture above 131 per cent. As all corn contain- 
ing one-quarter or even an eighth higher percentage of moisture would 
necessarily, under the department's pro moisture tests, be forced 
to take the grade of No. 3 corn, the Agricultural Department would 
thereby reduce the vaiue of this year’s crop to the farmers of the coun- 
try 2 cents a bushel, which, as above stated, is the settling price be- 
tween the grades of No. 2 and No. 3 corn, or $50,000,000; this is, of 
course, assuming it would al! de No. 3 corn, but we know a great 
deal of it would be below No. 3, and as No. 4 is docked 4 to 6 cents a 
bushel, it would be a safe estimate to say the loss to the farmer b 
reason of the pro des would be 3 cents a bushel, or $75,000,000. 
Furthermore, our Philadelphia merchants, together with 

tion department of this exchange, by reason of their knowl- 
edge and experience in blending wheats, are producing an article 
which the millers of England, ance, and Holland have shown a 
desire to proe in preference to those of western markets. It is 
only within the 
produced wheat 


present export sy: 
from Montana to Phflade 
other sections of the United tes are enabled ve to our foreign 
merchant millers a desired milling article, of which we have shipped 
millions of oes boa the pair year. Under the terms of the grain- 
possi! e. 

Another important factor that should be considered in 
-grades 5 ded at western 
ity while in 


grain 
tion. Will it stop the shipment and compel the exporter to put the 
grain in good condition, or will the shipment be permitted to continue 
on its way across the ocean re; less of its condition? It would seem 
there is a msibility on the part of the Government in such exi- 
gencies after the 8 grain-grades act should be enacted into law. 
If the Department of Agriculture. under the grain-grades act, permits 
deteriorated grain, as above referred to, to be shipped on the western 
certificate of inspection, this would be a serious discrimination against 
the seaboard rter. Then, again, if this act becomes a law the 
exporters will of necessity be forced to establish their own brands, 
which would uire every receiver, shipper, and exporter to have 
their grain sto in separate bins, so as to preserve the identity of 
the grain. This would necessitate largely increased storage facilities, 
for which the storage 8 of our elevators would prove to be 
decidedly madequate, resulting in still further congesting the railroads 
and interfering with neral business, 

tung A owing to the numerous varieties of grain grown in the 
United States, contingencies frequently arise requiring a change in the 

des to meet the existing conditions and the requirements of the 
oreign buyer; this is especially applicable to wheat, and most generally 
after harvesting a new crop. In accordance with our present rules we 
can adopt and make effective such changes in grades as may be neces- 
advise the foreign buyer of the same within a period of two 
weeks. Should the proposed grain-grades act become a law, it will 
require 60 days to make effective any changes in the des, and usually 
there are unforeseen delays in all such governmen matters. This 
would be . to the export business, as well as to 
the farmer of the ited States, and be, especially beneficial to our 
competitor who is not amenable to our laws. 

In view of the foregoing facts the Commercial Exchange of Philadel- 
phia is unalterably opposed to the enactment of the grain-grades a 
5 — 5 your earnest cooperation in bringing about the defeat o 
e A 
Respectfully, yours, L. G. GRAFF, President. 

Attest : t 
A. B. CLEMMER, Secretary. 


THE COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Philadelphia, May 12, 1916. 
To the MessBeRS of the UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington D. C.: 


In re “ grain-grades act.” 
The committee on grain of the Commercial Exchange of Philadeiphia 
enters this protest against the bill known as the United States grain- 


grades act. 

We hold that the act in A pete pe not only places entirely too much 
power in the hands of one official of the Government, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, but that it will also work against the interests of the farmer 
as well as of the merchant engaged in the crpurt of n, two indus- 
tries which are of vital importance to the we of the United States. 


Any attempt on the part of the Government to force commerce to 
flow through certain prescribed channels and to submit to standards 
im in an arbitrary way will be injurious to trade. Under the pres- 


ent system there is a wholesome rivalry between different ports on the 
Atlantic sea to secure for each one its share of the export traffic 
and self-interest alone will dictate to the exporter the establishment 
of such grades as will promote business in the foreign markets and at 


the same time enable him to secure the pro; kind of grain from the 
farmer in the interior. The mixture of Parlaia grades of grain is not 
only a benefit in some cases to the foreign buyer as well as to the domes- 
tic buyer but Is also a distinct benefit to the er and to the producer, 
because under such a system the different grades are not sacrificed in 
as to make, in the case of wheat, for instance, 
m grade entirel 3 to the European buyer, with- 

e farmer or the producer to accept what might be called 


a good uung 
out forcing 
* old hat th t trade of the U 

e ho t the expor e o e United States would be so 
hampered under the proposed } tion that serious injury would 
be done to it; and the present system, which has been in operation for 
years and is now giving general satisfaction both to the consumer and 
o the buyer, should not be disturbed. 


price but are so blend 


pec 
old that the proposea legislation is largely in the direction of 
; that aS 0 Bay, it p nes Magy of the great industries of the 


THE COMMERCIAL 
EXCHANGE OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Gnorcm M. Warner, Chairman, 


THE LURE OF THE SOUTHLAND, 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, while the Agricultural bill is 
under consideration, I desire to address the Senate in regard to 
several matters which concern very closely the farmers of the 
United States and, indeed, the country at large. I allude to 
the large exodus of our best citizens into the British possessions 
north of the United States, and to the rapid congestion of our 
cities caused by the growing unpopularity of life on the farm, 
and by the large influx of foreign immigrants, the majority of 
whom settle in cities. I shall explain these questions briefly, 
for there is little dispute concerning them, and shall offer at 
some length what seems to me the best solution of these 
problems, which is that these people should go south and reap 
the benefit of its golden opportunities. - 

EMIGRATION TO CANADA, 

Government reports show that during the past 10 years 
1,200,350 people left the United States and went into Canada— 
an average of over 120,000 per year. This means that the num- 
ber of those who emigrated to the great Dominion to the north 
in 10 years was almost equal to the entire population of the city 
of Philadelphia, and exceeds by more than 100,000 the combined 
population of New Orleans, San Francisco, and Washington. 
The commissioner of immigration at Winnipeg estimated sev- 
eral years ago that the material wealth brought in by each of 
these immigrants was $1,000. Hence, we have been contribut- 
ing to Canada about one hundred and twenty millions a year in 
wealth. But that is not the worst of it. Most of these people 
are sturdy American, farmers—the best brawn and blood of our 
land—who are leaving the farms of our Northern and Western 
States in order to secure cheaper lands. This is a very serious 
loss to us, and is not in any fair degree compensated by emigra- 
tion from Canada to our country, nor by a like number of 
immigrants from any other country, for most of the people we 
are losing are full-fledged American citizens, with all that 
term implies, who carry away with them an average of $1,000 
in money or property, while the foreigners who come to us are 
strangers to our institutions and language and bring with them 
in money an average of only about $23 per capita. 

It certainly behooves the Nation to check and prevent this ex- 
odus, if possible, for it is rapidly impoverishing us and en- 
riching our Canadian rivals. 

RAPID GROWTH OF CITIES. 

The increasing drift of population from the country to the 
city in the United States, as in other nations of the world, 
should cause very serious thought. 

A study of the census returns shows that the growth of urban 
population—defined in 1910 as inhabitants of places having a 
population of 2,500 or more—is very much more rapid than 
rural. In 1880, 70.5 per cent of the population of the United 
States lived in rural communities; in 1890, 63.9 per cent; in 
1900, 59.5 per cent; and in 1910, only 53.7 per cent. In other 
words, in 1910, 46.8 per cent of the population of the United 
States, or nearly one-half, lived in places of over 2,500 inhabit- 
ants. Between 1900 and 1910 the increase in rural population 
was 4,963,953, or 11.2 per cent, while the urban population in- 
creased 11,013,738, or 34.8 per cent. The cities grew more than 
three times as fast as the country districts. In six States, 
namely, New Hampshire, Vermont, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, and 
Missouri, there was an actual decrease in rural population. The 
New England States as a whole showed a loss of rural 
population. 7 
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The same thing is true of our neighbor, Canada. The Cana- 
dian Year Book for 1914 comments on the striking increase of 
urban population at the expense of rural communities. During 
the decade from 1901 to 1911 the rural population increased by 
17.2 per cent, while the increase in the urban population was 
62.28 per cent, or nearly four times as great. In France the 
censuses of 1881, 1891, and 1901 show a marked increase in 
population of urban places (“communes” of at least 2,000 
souls) and a material decrease in the number of dwellers in the 
country. During the past 60 years the urban population of 
France has doubled, while the rural population has decreased 
nearly 20 per cent. From 1901 to 1906 the rural districts of 
France lost 460,000 people, nearly all of whom had removed to 
the cities. 

In Germany big increases in cities (places of 2,000 or more) 
are shown by the censuses of 1890, 1900, and 1905, while there 
was an actual decrease in the country people for 1890 and 1900 
and a very small increase in 1905. In 1850 agriculture em- 
ployed 65 per cent of the total German population; in 1870, 47 
per cent; in 1899, 82 per cent; and in 1912, only 28.6 per cent. 

In England and Wales a material increase in city population 
(places of 5,000 or more) appears for the census years 1881, 
1891, 1901, and 1911, but a considerable decrease in rural dis- 
tricts for 1881, 1891, and 1901, with only a small increase in 1911, 

It would seem, therefore, that our brethren of the leading 
European nations are suffering just as we are. Their cities are 
growing fast, while the tillers of the soil are becoming fewer in 
numbers. We are not exactly in that condition, for in this new 
country of ours there is still some increase in the number of 
people who live on the farm, but it is insignificant compared 
with the rapid growth of cities. 

In my judgment this is one of the fruitful causes of the high 
price of living. All food products—and the food we eat is our 
heaviest item of expense—comes from the land or the water, and 
when the number of consumers who dwell in cities dispropor- 
tionately exceeds the producers in the country it naturally re- 
sults in high prices, If the relative growth of population in city 
and country remains the same for the next decade, and produc- 
tion of food be not materially increased in some very unlooked- 
for way, I see no reason why the price of edibles should decrease, 
but expect a large increase. Therefore, it is a matter of the 
greatest import to keep our people on the farms. When the 
number of consumers increases faster than the producers there 
is 2 smaller relative supply of food products to satisfy the de- 
mand, hence it becomes more and more active as the supply 
diminishes, and in consequence prices rise. This is exactly what 
is happening not only to us, but also to the nations of Europe. 

It is a very interesting fact, not generally known, that the 
South is a mighty balance wheel for the Nation. As stated 
above, only 53.7 per cent of the population of the United States 
are rural dwellers, and this is approximately the average 
throughout the West. In the North and East, however, the pro- 
portion of country population is much less, being only about 41 
per cent, and if it were not for the South, with its 77 per cent 
of country people, the average for the entire Nation would be 
high indeed. It is well worthy of noting that the South’s actual 
rural increase in the last decade was much greater than the 
urban, and in this vast fertile southern region, with its large 
number of food producers, lies the Nation's strongest hope for 
solving the high cost of living. 

Now, having shown our national loss by emigration to Canada 
of 1,200,000 citizens during the past 10 years, carrying with 
them material wealth in money and property valued at $1,200,- 
000,000, to say nothing of the immense potential value of these 
splendid people, and having also pointed out the rapid growth 
of cities caused by foreign immigration, and by a desire on the 
part of many country people for the enticements of city life, I 
wish to suggest a remedy for these ills. 


THE SOUTH THE NATION'S HOPE. 


The eyes of the world are turned to the southern portion of 
our Republic, and we are witnessing a marvelous development in 
that section. Long retarded and checked in growth by the 
War between the States and its disastrous consequences, the 
South has arisen from her ashes a fairer and mightier land. 
The ravages of the war were fearful. In 1860 the value of 
taxable property in the South was six and one-third billion dol- 
lars, while in 1870 it had fallen to three and one-half billions, 
a decrease of nearly 50 per cent because of the war. In addi- 
tion to this economic loss, hundreds of thousands of her sons 
had sacrificed their lives in her cause. 

But the South was rich in the indomitable spirit of her citi- 
zens. With the same resistless energy and do-or-die perse- 
verance that had characterized their actions during the war 
the men and women of the South turned their attention to the 


pursuits of peace. Literally they converted “ their swords into 
plowshares and their spears into pruning hooks.” 

I am not here, however, to recite the disasters that befell 
my section in the sixties. These facts are matters of history. 
It is my purpose, however, to show how the South, in spite of 
all obstacles, has not only kept pace with but has actually out- 
stripped the rest of the Nation. 

She has laid aside her sable garments and, bedecked in a 
gown of bright colors, is enjoying her marvelous present pros- 
perity and looking forward confidently to a still more glorious 
future, for she knows that a benign Providence has favored her 
above other lands, and that by virtue of her natural advantages 
and the enterprise and genius of her people she is becoming the 
most prosperous section of our great common country. South- 
ward the star of empire takes its course. 

I shall call your attention to the limitless resources of this 
great region; to its agricultural products, which include the best 
of nearly every known crop; to its live stock, which graze on 
land as rich as any in the world; to its inexhaustible treasuries 
of timber and mineral wealth; to its vast manufacturing indus- 
tries; to its colossal mercantile and banking interests; to its 
admirable transportation system by road, rail, and river; to 
its golden opportunities for willing hands and honest hearts; 
to its crying need for men and money; and above all to its 
potential possibilities which make the South the Nation's great- 
est asset. 

It has been the habit for certain gentlemen from other sec- 
tions to smile tolerantly when some one from the South painted 
in bright colors the glories of Dixie. Some people have a sort 
of hazy idea that the South is a land of poetry and indolence; 
of romance and pretty women; of lazy negroes, who bask in the 
semitropical sun; and that our products are limited principally 
to cotton, tobacco, and lumber. I shall attempt to correct 
these misapprehensions. 

It is not my purpose to make any boast for the South. I shall 
call the attention of the Senate to some plain facts which must 
be recognized, and the sooner the better, not only for the South 
but also for the North, East, and West, for in the cooperative 
development of all parts of our Nation alone is true prosperity 
to be found. 

The South, consisting of the 16 States of Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia, comprises an area of 945,000 
Square miles, approximately one-third the total area of the 
country. Its population in 1915 was about 35,000,000, or an 
average of about 37 people to the square mile. These figures 
show that the South comprises as much territory as France, 
Germany, Austria, Belgium, Great Britain, Italy, and Spain 
combined, but these nations have an average density of popula- 
tion of 338 to the square mile. Think of it, Mr. President! 
Thirty-seven people to the square mile in the South and in the 
European countries I have mentioned 338 to the square mile. 
The mere statement of these facts indicates the room for 
expansion. 

Our doors are open wide to all desirable immigrants, espe- 
cially those from other States. The South will gladly furnish 
homes to every one of our splendid citizens who has gone to 

or contemplates such a move, and would welcome all the 
boys and girls who have left, or expect to leave, the hardships 
of northern and eastern farms to seek unfamiliar work in con- 
gested cities. We can supply farms to a great many of the 
foreigners who seek our shores, and we are really anxious to 
receive all good people from whatever land they come. We have 
great resources of every kind and sort which are just beginning 
to be developed, and in no portion of the world are there as 
good opportunities for success as in the land of Dixie. If 
Horace Greely were alive to-day, his advice to young men would 
be, “Go South.” When he said to them, “Go West,” a great 
field opened there, and many fortunes were made by follow- 
ing his sage counsels. The scene has shifted. The great oppor- 
tunities of the West have been seized, but there are innumerable 
openings in the South awaiting fertile brains and willing hands. 

THE SOUTH NEEDS MEN AND MONEY. 


With all her marvelous resources begging for further develop- 
ment, the most crying need of the South is men and money. I 
ean not impress too strongly upon you that the South needs 
labor and capital; and I assert that returns from investments 
there will astound even the most sanguine. 

We have many advantages over Canada, where the winters 
are so long and severe as to make life very uncomfortable for 
man and beast, and to restrict agriculture to wheat, and the 
hardiest cereals, vegetables, and fruits. 

In the South there is every variety of crop and every form 
of animal life thrives. Our winters are so mild that light 
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clothing and a small amount of fuel suffices, and one can work 
out of doors practically every day in the year. Our summer 
heats are not as great as those of Canada, and our white 
farmers work in the fields throughout the hottest weather with 
impunity. 

The richest land may be purchased very cheaply, and while 
farm lands in many parts of the North and East cost from $100 
to $250 per acre, the finest lowlands adjacent to the Mississippi 
River, unimproved and heavily timbered, can be bought at $10 
to $20 per acre; cut-over uplands of fine quality, unimproved, 
at $5 to $10; virgin forest uplands at $20 to $60; and improved 
uplands farms at $10 to $25 per acre. 

These opportunities, however, must be seized now. Farm- 
land values are increasing more rapidly in the South than in 
the rest of the United States. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louis- 
iana yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. RANSDELL. With pleasure. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am very much interested in the able 
speech of the Senator, and I am glad to know that he is giving 
to the world a true knowledge of conditions in the South. I 
want to ask the Senator in this connection if it is not a fact 
that purchasers of southern lands are aceorded the most liberal 
terms of payment? 

Mr. RANSDELL. There is no doubt about that. They can 
get land practically on their own terms, with a very small cash 
payment, and a long time in which to pay the remainder. Every 
possible inducement is held out to prospective purchasers of 
southern lands. 

Between 1900 and 1910 farm values in the entire Union in- 
creased 108 per cent, while in the South they advanced 136 
per cent. I hope Senators are paying attention to some of these 
comparisons. Figures are a little dull, but those who listen 
to me will ascertain from cold facts that the South is going 
forward with much greater rapidity in every line than any 
other section of this Nation. 


THE SOUTH’S VARIED FARM PRODUCTS, 


Every variety of soil can be procured in the South—from 
the rich sugar and rice lands of Louisiana to the fertile corn, 
melon, and peach fields of Georgia and South Carolina; from 
the blue grass and limestone of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Mis- 
souri, with their wonderful horses, mules, and hogs, to the 
fertile plains of Texas, with its vast herds of cattle and sheep; 
from the tobacco and peanuts of North Carolina and Virginia to 
the wheat and oats of Maryland and Oklahoma; from the 
orange, the grapefruit, and the figs of Florida and Louisiana 
to the delicious apples of West Virginia and Arkansas; and 
from the succulent Johnson and Bermuda grasses of Alabama to 
the alfalfa, lespedeza, and other clovers of Mississippi, where 
hogs and cattle luxuriate. Cotton flourishes in II of them and 
wheat does well in many sections. If the new settler is ac- 
customed to grain and cereals, with cattle and hogs, he need 
not change his crops or methods in the South, unless it be to 
substitute rice for wheat, should he settle in the lower half of 
the Gulf States, although wheat does well in northern por- 
tions. He need not become a cotton grower unless he wishes 
to, for corn and the cereals, with forage crops of many kinds, 
coupled with some branch or branches of animal industry, 

y hogs, will furnish the most attractive and profitable 
employment. If he be a dairyman, that line is open to him with 
marked advantages in many respects. If he be a gardener or 
fruit grower, the Guif and lower Atlantic coast sections, with 
immunity from cold and delightful climate, can not be excelled. 
Indeed, he can choose his own branch of agriculture and find 
ideal conditions in the South, 

OTHER INDUSTRIES OF THE SOUTH, 


But suppose he be a manufacturer? We are now manufac- 
turing fully one-half of the cotton made in the United States. 
We are manufacturing an immense quantity of iron and steel. 
We are manufacturing about one-half of all the lumber in the 
United States, and our timber supply is immense. 

Every kind and sort of manufacturing is going forward by 
leaps and bounds. We have innumerable manufacturing estab- 
lishments converting our vast wealth of raw material from field, 
forest, and mine into finished products. If he be a school- 
teacher, a banker, a railroad or steamboat man, we can furnish 
him splendid schools, banks, railroads, and navigable rivers. If 
he be a merchant, we have a population of 35,000,000, with many 
fine cities and towns and every line of mercantile business. If 
he be a miner, we can show him mines of everything in the 
mineral calendar. Our supplies of coal, iron, phosphate, marble, 
limestone, bauxite, salt, sulphur, oil, gas, and so forth, are in- 


exhaustible and just beginning to be developed. He can select 
his own calling and find opportunities in the South, under a mild, 
delightful climate, and, as I shall show later, under as good 
health conditions as anywhere in the United States. 

When a man is about to change his residence, the first question 
that suggests itself to him is, What are the climatic and health 
conditions in my prospective home? He wishes to assure himself 
that he and his family can live in health and comfort in the 
new home. Since health and climate are considerations of such 
primary importance to those who contemplate a change of resi- 
dence, I shall go somewhat into detail on both subjects. 


THE SOUTHERN CLIMATE—THE NATION’S BEST. 


The climate of the South is one of its most valuable assets. 
While all countries may not grow cotton, corn, or wheat, they 
all have certain characteristic weather conditions which, in the 
aggregate, go to make up climate, and oftentimes the climate of 
a country is its blessing or its curse, fixed and unchangeable. 
If a blessing, it remains as a permanent asset that can never be 
taken away or appreciably changed by the agency of man; and 
if a curse, no hope for better things can ever be entertained. 

Happily our southland is blessed with a climate which com- 
pares favorably with that of any other section of North Amer- 
ica and has great advantages over many of them, especially the 
British Northwest, or even that of the more northern sections of 
our own country. This is true both from the standpoint of suc- 
cessful agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial enterprises 
and that of personal health and comfort. 

In farming, as in any other occupation, the yearly profits are 
largely proportional to the total time during which work may be 
prosecuted, and herein lies the South’s most important asset as 
an agricultural region. The farmer’s profits are produced in 
nature’s workshop, and, other things being equal, the section in 
which she holds open shop longest and does the largest number 
of hours’ work during the year is the locality in which the 
largest profits should result. The growing season is the period 
each year in which the farmer’s profits must be made. During 
the remainder of the year not only are dividend-producing farm 
operations practically at a standstill but many expenses must be 
incurred and much of the products of the growing season are 
necessarily consumed, 

In the British possessions immediately north of the United 
States and also in the adjoining States of the Union the length 
of the crop-growing season, on the average, is from 115 to 140 
days, while over the Southern States it is more than 250 days. 
Thus the profit-producing period is only about 35 per cent of 
the year in these northern districts while it is about 75 per cent 
in the South, and the consuming and profitless portion of the 
year ranges from 25 per cent in the South to something like 
65 per cent in the North. 

With the diversified farming operations that are rapidly 
being adopted in the South and the generous response of its 
soil to improved methods of cultivation, the factor of nearly 
continuous production throughout the year becomes one of great 
importance, and should be given weighty consideration in any 
comparison of the relative value of different communities for 
the pursuit of agricultural enterprises. 

There are many other important features, from an agricul- 
tural standpoint, in which the South has great advantages, 
among which may be mentioned the period in which it is pos- 
sible to plant crops. In the case of corn, for instance, the crop 
in many of our so-called great corn States, in order to mature 
before the usual early autumn frost, must be planted within a 
definite short period of time, and if unfavorable weather pre- 
vails during that period or immediately preceding it, delaying 
the seeding or preparation of soil, great damage is almost cer- 
tain to result if the usual early frost is not delayed, especially 
if rapid growth be retarded by cool weather during the season, 
Just such conditions as these prevailed only last year in many 
portions of the northern corn belt, and vast damage resulted 
to the crop. In the South the long period in which planting 
may be done and the ample length of the growing season obvi- 
ates such disasters and insures a crop free of frost injury. 

The long growing season also makes possible such a diversity 
of crops that no serious and widespread disasters, due to 
drought or otherwise, as befall less favored one or two crop 
communities, are possible. In case of prospective failure of one 
crop, it is frequently possible to replant and grow another of 
the same or different character during the same season. 

Next to temperature, which determines the length of the grow- 
ing season as above outlined, the most important climatic ele- 
ment from an agricultural standpoint is rainfall, and here again 
the South is amply supplied and has the advantage, when com- 
pared with our neighboring Canadian Provinces and Northern 
States. In the latter sections the average annual rainfall is 
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much less than in the South and consequently damaging 
droughts are of more frequent occurrence. Its abundant pre- 
cipitation and infrequent disastrous droughts insure the South 
a remarkably uniform crop production, as is evidenced by com- 
paring the average per-acre yield of cotton year by year. A 
failure is unknown and the production year after year is com- 
paratively constant. 

From the facts brought out in the foregoing remarks, it ap- 
pears unquestionable that from a purely business standpoint 
there are afforded in the South unparalleled opportunities for 
wide-awake, progressive farmers or business men. However, 
there are other considerations to be taken into account when 
one is deciding upon a location for a permanent home, one of 
the most important of which is personal comfort as determined 
by climatic conditions. 

It has been recognized that in the Gulf country the winters 
are ideal, as evidenced by the large number of visitors who seek 
our sunshine and balmy breezes during every winter season. 
Unfortunately, however, the impression that the South is al- 
most unbearably warm during the summer season seems to have 
much credence in some of the more northern localities, and I 
wish to go briefly into the actual facts of the case in order that 
that erroneous conception may be dispelled. A number of in- 
teresting tables and charts, showing the climatic characteristics 
of the Gulf Statesand also likeinformation for the British North- 
western Provinces and the adjoining Northern States of the 
Union, have been kindly furnished me by Prof. Charles F. Marvin, 
Chief of the Weather Bureau. (See Appendix A.) These dis- 
close the facts in the case, which not only emphasize the unques- 
tioned advantage of our winter climate but also explode the 
popular but erroneous impression regarding the heat conditions 
in the summer. For example, we find in the latter that the aver- 
age January temperature in New Orleans is 53 degrees, while in 
portions of the extreme northern Plains States and the adjoining 
Canadian Provinces it is from zero to about 10 degrees below. 
On the other hand, portions of the summers are frequently hot 
in the northern sections, the temperature during the day, in 
fact, often going higher than along the Gulf coast. These give 
temperature ranges frequently too great for persons unaccus- 
tomed to such variations. At Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, the 
average temperature for July is about 70 degrees warmer than 
for January, while in New Orleans the difference in the average 
January and July temperatures is only 28 degrees. 

In North Dakota the temperature each winter, on an average, 
falls at some time to more than 30 degrees below zero and rises 
to 100 degrees each summer, making an average annual range 
of more than 130 degrees. In New Orleans the average of the 
lowest reached each year is 26 degrees, and the average of the 
highest 97 degrees, making an annual range of only 71 degrees, 
as compared with 130 in the other case. Thus while the winters 
are balmy and pleasant in the South and cold, bleak, and disa- 
greeable in the North, the maximum summer heat is frequently 
greater in the latter than is experienced in the Gulf coast sec- 
tion. In this connection I desire to call special attention to 
the fact that while the average lowest winter temperature in 
Louisiana is 56 degrees higher than in North Dakota, the 
average highest summer temperature is 3 degrees lower in 
Louisiana than it is in North Dakota, these figures being from 
official Weather Bureau reports. 

Mr. President and Senators, are not these figures very strik- 
ing? Are they not remarkable? It is 56 degrees colder in winter 
on an average in North Dakota than it is in Louisiana, and 8 
degrees warmer in summer in North Dakota than it is in 
Louisiana. These figures are not mine, for they are taken from 
the official Weather Bureau reports. 

The degree of discomfort experienced in hot weather is deter- 
mined not only by the air temperature but also by the relative 
humidity. The actual amount of moisture in the air has but little 
physica! influence on plant or animal life, it being the relation of 
the amount present to that necessary to cause saturation which 
affects our sensibilities. Thus while the atmosphere of the South- 
ern States contains much more actual moisture than the more 
northern localities previously mentioned, which insures, ordi- 
narily, an abundant rainfall, no such variation is shown in the 
relative humidity, which does not differ greatly for the two locali- 
ties, and the physical discomfort due to high humidity is but 
little more perceptible in the southern country than to the north- 
ward. 

As still further evidence in refuting assertions that our sum- 
mer weather is oppressively warm, I wish to call attention to 
the fact that sunstrokes are almost unknown in the South. 
During the prevalence of hot waves the daily press of other 
sections announces numerous cases of heat prostrations, but if 
you will note the headlines you will find the Southland is con- 
spicuous by the absence of such cases. 


Mr. President, I have lived all of my life in the South, and I 
have never known a case of sunstroke in my immediate locality. 
I have read of a great many cases in the northern and middle 
portions of this country, and I have heard of a very few in 
the cities of the South; but in my section of Louisiana I have 
never known of a single case. 

In the winter we read of people perishing from cold in the 
North, and in the summer of their dying from heat, but 
throughout the year the South continues to smile and extend 
a welcome to all who may be farsighted enough to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to reside where financial and com- 
mercial advantages are unlimited and where outdoor life can 
be enjoyed throughout the year. 

HEALTH CONDITIONS IN THE SOUTH. 


From the viewpoint of health the South is as fortunate as it 
is in climate. The greatest change effected in this section dur- 
ing the past decade has been accomplished through sanitation— 
a change which is perhaps more noticeable in the South than in 
any other portion of the United States. The South has had a 
hygienic rehabilitation, and from a condition of sanitary chaos 
has moved forward to the front rank of the vanguard of modern 
countries. The work has been performed quietly but thor- 
oughly, until to-day life expectancy with us is the same as in 
the Northern States and the incidence of disease is no greater 
than elsewhere. This is because the South has learned the 
lesson of disease prevention and has put sanitary principles 
into actual practice. 

In spite of this wonderful advancement—an advancement 
which is fully confirmed by our mortality tables, much miscon- 
ception still remains concerning the healthfulness of the South. 
This misconception is due to a number of causes, fallacies 
which the general public know nothing about and which they 
do not thoroughly investigate. Erroneous impressions still pre- 
vail as to the healthfulness of this region, and many still sup- 
pose that our climate and other natural conditions are condu- 
cive to the development of disease, whereas quite the opposite 
is the case. Many similar erroneous impressions have arisen, 
most of which are based upon ignorance of all the facts. It is 
my desire to invite your attention in a general way to what has 
been accomplished in the conservation of human life, presenting 
certain comparative mortality tables and leaving you to draw 
your own conclusions therefrom. 

The fact that epidemies of disease have in years gone by 
swept over the South is reason enough for many to suppose 
that those diseases are still present. This is a decided miscon- 
ception. It is true that the South has been visited in the past 
by many frightful epidemics—epidemics which the older resi- 
dents still recall. ‘These visitations of disease often came upon 
us without warning and we were helpless before them, for we 
knew nothing of their causes and their means of prevention. 
Now all this has changed. We have definite knowledge of the 
means of dissemination of practically all of the infections to 
which we are subject, and their prevention is based upon the 
most simple facts—facts which the children master in their 
lessons at school. These principles have been put into prac- 
tical and almost universal application, and as a result the 
South is freer to-day from the presence of epidemic disease 
than any other section of our country. 

It is true that certain infections still exist, as, for instance, 
measles, diphtheria, and whooping cough, but their incidence is 
far less than in many other sections of the United States, and 
they are not attended with nearly the mortality of the same dis- 
eases in colder climates. For example, measles in the South is 
a comparatively mild and harmless affection, usually unat- 
tended with complications, whereas in the colder portions of 
our country it constitutes one of the most fatal diseases of 
children. Pneumonia is another disease which with us is not 
only considerably less virulent but is also far less common 
than in other climates, this fact being generally recognized by 
the public. 

Influenza, commonly called la grippe, is also rarer. Epi- 
demics of all of these diseases are far less common than in the 
North, apparently being held in abeyance by the favorable 
climatic conditions. No better proof of this could be cited than 
the widespread epidemic of influenza and pneumonia which 
swept the country during the past winter. Everywhere these 
infections were reported as unusually virulent and attended 
with an unprecedented mortality, but south of the Ohio River 
their severity was much less pronounced and the actual number 
of cases reported not nearly as great. 

Practically all of the infectious diseases indigenous to the 
South have now been conquered, and yellow fever, 
dengue, and hookworm have to a great extent been robbed of 
their terrors. This is because the essential facts concerning 
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the transmission of these diseases are thoroughly established 
and our southern communities have adopted simple and effective 
measures for their control. The diseases which are more 
prevalent in the North, e. g., pneumonia, influenza, and the 
acute infections of childhood, continue there with almost una- 
bated sway, because the knowledge concerning their dissemina- 
tion is incomplete and the methods of their prevention less satis- 
factory. The figures relating to the presence of the infections 
mentioned will altogether bear out this statement. 

There has not been a case of yellow fever in the South since 
the infection was eradicated 11 years ago under the leadership 
of the Public Health Service, and with our knowledge of its 
dissemination through the medium of the Stegomyia mosquito, 
an insect which is finding its habitat more and more restricted, 
there is not the slightest danger of its spread should by any 
chance ‘an infected person happen to pass through one of the 
numerous efficient quarantine stations. The disease, as far as 
the South is concerned, is a matter of history, and as a factor 
in present-day problems has been relegated by sanitation to the 
realm of remote possibility. Similarly dengue, a disease also 
transmitted by a species of mosquito, has almost entirely disap- 
peared. In going over the records for the past 10 years I was 
unable to find a single instance of an epidemic of this disease 
in any Southern State, a few isolated cases occurring only dur- 
ing that period. All through the South there are physicians 
who have been engaged in active practice for a dozen or fifteen 
years who have never seen a single case of either yellow fever 
or dengue and who probably never will. 

Malaria is being rapidly exterminated and there are sections 
where it is no more prevalent than in many districts of the 
West and North. In the early days of Ohio, Illinois, and even 
of many Eastern States fever and ague was common enough, 
but as the land was settled and the swamps drained the disease 
disappeared, although the reason for its disappearance was not 
at that time recognized, for we then knew nothing of the means 
of transmission through the Anopheles mosquito. Every fact in 
connection with the prevention of malaria is now definitely 
established and in the majority of southern towns and cities 
put into actual practice. Houses are screened, the land drained, 
pools oiled, and pérsonal prophylaxis instituted wherever it is 
necessary, so that the disease in the South is now comparatively 
rare and in many communities altogether absent. 

The incidence of hookworm is rapidly becoming less and 
less. Whether it was as important a disease to the South 
as has been made to appear is questionable, certainly under 
present conditions of life it is relatively inconsequential. 

Pellagra still exists, but our knowledge of the disease has 
rapidly widened and discoveries made within the last year 
by the Public Health Service lead us to believe that the con- 
dition is distinctly curable as well as entirely preventable. 
With the better dissemination of knowledge concerning its 
prevention and cure, it is confidently expected that pellagra 
will soon be relegated to the same position that yellow fever 
now occupies. 

A factor of importance in producing a widespread miscon- 
ception of the healthfulness of the South on the part of those 
unfamiliar with conditions has been the presence of the negro. 
It is well recognized that the mortality among negroes is 
naturally much higher than among whites, in some instances 
being more than twice that of the white race, but many peo- 
ple fail to consider this point when making an analysis of 
health conditions. Were the subject viewed with this fact 
in mind an entirely different interpretation would be given 
to the mortality figures of this region and a much more cor- 
rect opinion would be formed as to the healthfulness of the 
South. That this is so can, I believe, be demonstrated within 
a very few moments. 

Wherever accurate figures are maintained, the colored death 
rate in the United States is higher than the white death rate, 
this being true without exception for every section of the 
country. During the year 1913, the last period for which we 
have the complete returns, the death rate among whites for 
the entire registration area was 13.7 per 1,000 of popula- 
tion, while that among negroes was 21.9, a difference of over 
60 per cent. In certain sections of the country the disparity 
was even more pronounced. Necessarily, then, those areas 
having a large percentage of negroes will show a high gen- 
eral death rate, the figures for the general population being 
distorted by those for the negro. For this reason any comi- 
parison of crude and uncorrected death rates of northern and 
southern communities is an unfair comparison. If the people 
are divided into two classes, the whites and the blacks, the 
comparison becomes entirely legitimate and should lead to 
much more correct conclusions, 

— 


Unfortunately there are but flye Southern States in the 
registration area, Virginia, Kentucky, North Carolina, Mary- 
land, and Missouri; therefore comparison can only be made 
with the white death rates of those States with the white 
death rates of the remaining States of the registration area. 
The following table indicates that the mortality among the 
white population of the South is certainly no more, and in 
most instances considerably less, than that among the white 
population elsewhere: : 
Comparative mortality tables of the white population 
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As will be noted, there were but six States in the Unton with 
a lower white mortality than that of Virginia. 
Comparison of southern cities with northern cities is equally 
instructive. 


Comparative death rates among the white population of southern and 
northern cities per 1,009 population, 1913. 
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It is, of course, realized that comparative tables of this char- 
acter are not altogether reliable, owing to the differences in 
economic and social conditions of the white population of the 
two sections, but the data is considered more worthy of accept- 
ance than any tables which take no recognition of racial stock. 
Viewed from this standpoint these tables indicate that, as far as 
the white population is concerned, life expectancy in the South 
is no less than life expectancy in other sections. 

I earnestly appeal to my brother Senators to read and study 
these tables, especially any of them who may have the slightest 
doubt about the healthfulness of the South. 

A much fairer comparison, however, and one which shows 
that the southern region is as healthful as any other, is that con- 
trasting the death rate among the colored population of the 
South with that of the colored population of other sections. In 
this instance we are not only comparing two identical classes, 
but these two classes occupy practically the same social and 
economic positions, the advantage, if anything, resting with the 
northern negro, who should therefore bave a slightly lower death 
rate. 


Comparative mortality tables of the colored population of the States of 
the registration arca, 1913 
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The table indicates that the death rate among the negroes of 
Virginia was in reality lower than that among negroes of any 
other State, if recognition be not given those States where the 
colored population are too few for comparative purposes; that 
is, the negro of Virginia has a better chance of life than the negro 
of Indiana, Ohio, or almost any other section: While the negro 
death rates of Kentucky and North Carolina are not quite as 
favorable, they indicate that health conditions are certainly not 
markedly disadvantageous. 

A similar table to the above one is one comparing the colored 
death rate in 10 representative southern cities with the colored 
death rate of the same number of northern and western cities, 
Couparative death rate of the poore population of American cities for 
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In this rating northern and western cities were selected which 
lave a considerable colored population, in order that the figures 
might not be misleading. The advantage rests entirely with the 
southern cities, the average annual death rate for the 10 cities 
being 23.25 per 1,000, whereas the average annual rate for 
the remaining cities was 24.81. It would appear, therefore, that 
the South is apparently even more healthful at least for the 
negro, and I believe for whites also, than other sections. 

Certain other facts go to prove this contention. Sanitarians 
state that the best index which we possess of health conditions 
is the infant mortality, and this is probably true. New Orleans, 
the largest city of the South, has an infant mortality identical 
with that of Baitimore, and in spite of the colored population 
has a smaller death rate among Babies than either Cleveland, 
Albany, or Indianapolis. The infant mortality in Galveston, 
negroes included, is no more than that of Elmira and Auburn, 
in New York, all cities of approximately the same population. 

For the year 1913 the death rate from malaria in Virginia 
was below the typhoid-fever death rate of either Vermont or 
Massachusetts—I wish the Vermont Senators were here to 
listen to this—which had the fewest number of typhoid-fever 
cases in proportion to the population of any of the States of 
the Union, the figures for Virginia being 7.1 per 100,000, while 
those for Vermont and Massachusetts were 7.8 and 7.9, re- 
spectively. In other words, the resident of Virginia has less 
chance of dying of malaria, concededly the most prevalent dis- 
ease of the South, than the residents of the two States men- 
tioned have of dying of typhoid fever. The figures for Kentucky 
are nearly as good, that State having had a mortality from 
malaria during 1918 of but 8.1, a rate less than one-third of the 
typhoid-fever rate of her neighbors, Indiana, whose rate was 
24, and Ohio, with the high rate of 25.1. In New Orleans the 
mortality is even less, but 6.7 per 100,000, the majority of these 
eases being from rural districts who have come to the city for 
hospital treatment. 

The colored death rate itself is steadily and rapidly falling, 
another proof of our improved sanitary conditions. In Mobile 
the colored death rate has been reduced 18 per cent during 
the past 12 years and in Jacksonville 26 per cent, while similar 
reductions were made in Atlanta and Louisville. At present 
the colored death rate is not a whit higher than the general 
death rate 20 years ago of Boston, New York, and other cities, 
In the rural sections this improvement in health conditions has 
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been even more pronounced, and the negro rural dweller of the 
South has to-day the same life expectancy as the city dweller 
of Hartford, Conn.; Portland, Me.; or Ashland, Wis. 

I can not leave this subject without referring to the magnifi- 
cent work which has been done in New Orleans in the eradica- 
tion of bubonic plague and the way in which that city has gone 
about making of itself “the city sanitary.” The commercial 
relations of that great port made it natural that plague should 
be introduced there through the intermediation of shipping. 
When the disease appeared we did not attempt to hide it. In- 
stead, we announced the fact fearlessly and freely to the whole 
world. Our State and city governments united in asking that 
the General Government loan us its expert officers to lead the 
campaign, The public and the private purse was opened freely, 
and there occurred a sanitary renaissance which was unexam- 
pled in this or any other country. To-day New Orleans is 
clean. To-day New Orleans is the most rat-proof city in Amer- 
ica, and it will not be long before it is the most sanitary in the 
United States. The work which has been done has not been 
spasmodic or temporary in character. It has been built for 
all time. Stone, concrete, and masonry have been installed, 
and, while the danger of a great epidemic has long passed, still 
the work goes forward with unabated vigor to the end that the 
great gateway of the Mississippi Valley shall be secure against 
disease. Our people know the lesson of plague, and never 
again will the dread pestilence menace the people of Louisiana. 
The example of New Orleans has been followed by many of the 
other southern cities. Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and many 
of the other Southern States have passed and are enforcing 
rigid antiplague laws. Even some of the northern cities have 
profited from this demonstration, and Philadelphia and Balti- 
more have fallen into line for this much-needed civic improve- 
ment. 

This whole subject of the sanitary condition of the South- 
land is of such great importance and so dear to my heart that 
I could continue to give you examples of the healthfulness of 
our section of the country, the sanitary intelligence of our 
people, and the hygienic tenor of their lives. I could tell of 
the way we teach health and hygiene and sanitation in our 
schools, academies, and colleges, I could dilate on the way in 
which we endeavor to throw about all our people, whether they 
live in crowded city, obscure hamlet, or remote farm, the 
benefits which have come to us through the application of the 
principles of modern sanitary science. But the limitations of 
time forbid. The actual healthfulness of this section of the 
country is the answer to him who would controvert my state- 
ment that the South is the most healthful portion of our great 
Republic, and he who dwells there is assured of length of life, 
peace, and security from disease. 

But one needs more than good health and a pleasant climate. 
Hence I must describe some of the other advantages of this 
region. 

THE AGRICULTURAL HEART OF THE NATION. 

The South is preeminently an agricultural section, and her 
strides in this direction are truly amazing. In 1915 the gain in 
the value of all farm crops in the United States over 1914 was 
$526,000,000. Of this gain $317,209,000, or a little over 60 per 
cent, was in the South. Remember, the South occupies only 
one-third the total area of the country, and this one-third pro- 
duced 60 per cent of the agricultural increase. In other words, 
the South is advancing three times as fast agriculturally as the 
rest of the Nation. Nor is this increase due to cotton. The 
1915 cotton crop was valued at $750,000,000, while the value of 
diversified crops, such as grain, sugar, hay, tobacco, vegetables, 
fruits, and so forth, and exclusive of live stock, was 51.957, 
000,000, or two and one-half times as great as cotton. If we 
include live stock, the total value of all southern farm products, 
exclusive of cotton, was $2,850,000,000 in 1915, or nearly four 
times the value of the cotton crop. 


KING COTTON. 


Cotton, the monarch of southern agriculture, is too well 
known to make it necessary for me to say much in regard to it. 
This crop has ever been, and will continue to be, the principal 
money crop of the Nation, for while corn has much greater 
actual value, it is not converted into money like cotton, but is 
largely consumed on the farm and sold indirectly. The southern 
cotton crop last year, including the seed, sold for about 
$750,000,000, and it is one of the greatest of our national 
assets. 

Cotton is one of the chief instrumentalities through which the 
United States has attained its dominant commercial position. 
All the gold and silver produced in the world in any one year 
in the last 35 would not be suflicient to purchase last year’s 
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southern cotton crop. In fact, the value of the world's entire 
production of gold and silver during the past 35. years is nearly 
$6,000,000,000 less than the total value of the South's cotton. 
crops for the same period. The cotton crop ranges in value 
from $750,000,000 to $1,000,000,000. annually, and amounts to. 
60 per cent of the world’s total cotton production. 

Raw cotton is the commodity which gives the United States 
the great balance of trade in its favor. Cotton represents 
approximately 30 per cent in value of our annual exports, and 
it is this great southern staple which places the rest of the 
world in our debt. 

But the prospective immigrant may object that cotton is dis- 
tinetively a crop adapted to negro labor, and that a white man 
is not well fitted to grow it. This is entirely erroneous. I insert 
as Appendix B a census table showing the acreage, yield, and 
value of cotton grown by all farmers, and by colored farmers in 
1909.” These are the latest available figures. 

Tt will be noted that negroes. produced that year only 38 per 
cent of the cotton yield in bales, and only 32 per cent of its value.. 
In other words, the white farmer grew 62 per cent of the cotton 
yield and received 68 per cent of the cotton value.. Cotton is a 
crop which the white man can grow most profitably, and the 
prospective immigrant need have no fear on that score. 

The doctrine of diversified. farming, epitomized in the phrase 
“safe farming,” has been preached and: is being practiced in 
almost every part of Dixie. With what result we shall see. 
Everything produced in the temperate zone is being raised by 
our people in ever-increasing quantities and with great profit. 

I insert as Appendix © a table showing the total yield of 
corn, oats, wheat, and hay in the 11 cotton States for the years 
1909 to 1915, inclusive: 

I ask Senators in looking over these tables to bear in mind 
that while there are a total of 16 Southern States only the 11 
that raise cotton are included in these tables. The other five 


do not raise cotton, or at least only in such small quantities as 


not to be appreciable. 

This table evidences in. a striking manner the progress of 
diversified farming: The corn crop of these cotton. States doubled 
in seren years, increasing from 461,536,000. bushels. in 1909 to 
812,883,000 bushels in 1915. The oat production trebled, climb- 
ing from 51,847,000 in 1909 to 157,714,000 in 1915; while in the 


same period the wheat crop increased from 28,662,000 bushels: 


to 88,842,000, and hay kept pace by advancing from 3,108,000 to 
6,269,000 tons. ‘The true significance of these figures is not 
realized until we remember, for instance, that while the corn 
production of the cotton States doubled, that of the rest of the 
country increased only 5 per cent; and while the southern oat 
crop trebled, the oat crop of the rest of the Nation increased: 
only 40 per cent. , 
CORN OUTSTRIPPING COTTON. 

Corn is a crop which is peculiarly adapted to the South. The 
16 Southern States produced in 1915, 1,246,945,000 bushels: of 
corn, which was considerably more than one-third of the total 
erop of the Union. 

The’ truly enormous increase in its growth shows that its 
valne is being appreciated by the southern farmer, and although 
the average yield per acre is less than in some of the Western 
States, this is because it has not been given that intensive cul- 
tivation so necessary for the best results. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President è 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield to the Senator from Texas, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is it not a fact that the largest yield of 
eorn on a single acre in any State was obtained in South Caro- 
lina? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I understand that is a fact. Though I 
have not the exact figures before me, I have a most interesting 
table, which I will insert later, showing the record of seven 
southern boys who produced over 200 bushels of corn per acre. 

In the grain States of the Central West corn is the money crop, 
and the most intelligent attention has been given to it, while in 
the South to within the last few years cotton was king of agri- 
culture and corn was neglected. This, however, is being rapidly 
remedied, and the statistics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture show that during the past seven years the average 
production of corn per acre in the South has increased from 25. 
to 90 per cent, ranging from 15 bushels per acre in Florida and 
Georgia to 35 bushels in Maryland. (Appendix D.) 

In the light of these figures and from much study of the 


subject I am convinced that the people of the South are just | 


beginning to raise corn and that the great crop of 1,246,945,000 
bushels’ produced in 1915 by the 16 Southern States is only a 
moderate percentage of what may be expected in the future. 

It is interesting to note that the estimated value of this corn 
crop was $786,646,000, or $36,000,000 in excess of the value of the 
cotton crop of the same year, so that cotton must look to its 


laurels, or corn will soon be monarch of southern agriculture, as 
it is unquestionably of the Nation’s crops. 

The largest yield of corn ever produced on a single acre by 
a member of a boy’s corn club was 232.7 bushels, made by 
Walker Lee Dunson, of Alabama, at a total cost of only 19.6 
cents per bushel. 

The work of these boys is so remarkable that I wish to in- 
sert the following records from the reports. of the Department of 
Agriculture: 2 


Récord of 7 boys producing. over 200 bushels of corn per acre. 


Name oſ club member. 


Number of corn-club members in the Southern States who 
have raised 100 or more bushels of corn to the acre each year 


from 1909 to 1914, inclusive: 


52 

171 

327 

493 
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I hope the Senators from the corn States are listening to 
these figures. 


The greatest yield of corn per acre in the United States was 
made in South Carolina by a gentleman who produced 256 
bushels on a single acre. However, the table I have read re- 
fers to the boys’ corn-club work, These wonderful yields were 
made by the young boys to whom I have just alluded. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. What years were those? | 

Mr. RANSDELL. In the years 1909 to 1914. It is the yield 
for several years, taken from a, bulletin furnished by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The best record was made by Walker 
Lee Dunson, of Alabama, 

During six years, 1909 to 1914, inclusive, 1,771 boys have each 
produced more than 100 bushels of corn to the acre. Of that 
number 26 each produced more than 200 bushels per acre. 

Gentlemen, those figures speak in thunder tones. Is it 


facts tell the whole story. The reason why the South has not 
been producing corn in enormous quantities heretofore is that 
we have not been giving it proper attention; but now that our 
attention is turned to it we are raising it in the greatest 
quantity. 

As I have just shown, the corn crop last year was 1,247,000.000 
bushels. I will show you later that that great corn crop was 
worth $786,000,000—more than $86,000,000 in excess of the 
value of the cotton crop of the South. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does. the Senator from. Louisiana 


yield to the Senator from Washington? 


Mr. RANSDELL. I will be delighted to yield. 

Mr. JONES. It is a very interesting statement that the 
Senator has made. I wonder whether the Senator has any data 
showing the expense per acre of producing the corn. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I have just read those figures. Jerry 
Moore raised 228} bushels at a cost of 42 cents a bushel; Julius, 
Hill raised 2123 bushels at a cost of 8.6 cents a bushel; Eber 
Kimbrough raised 224} bushels at a cost of 19.8 cents a bushel; 
Ben Leath raised 2149 bushels at a cost of 14.2 cents a bushel ;, 
J. Jones Polk raised 214% bushels at a cost of 21.4 cents a 


bushel; Benny Beeson raised 2274 bushels at 14 cents a bushel; 
and Walter Lee Dunson raised 23275 bushels at a cost of 19.9 


cents a bushel. 
These are the official figures furnished me by the Department 


of Agriculture. 


Mr. JONES. What States were those? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Jerry Moore was from South Carolina, 
Julius Hill from Alabama, Eber Kimbrough from Alabama, Ben 
Leath from Georgia, J. Jones Polk from Mississippi, Benny 


‘Beeson from Mississippi, and Walter Lee Dunson from Aln- 


bama.. So the Senator will see from the figures I have given- 
that there was a very considerable profit in the crop raised by 
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all these boys, although some raised the corn much more cheaply 

than others. 
Mr. JONES. 

was the cost for fertilizers? 


Has the Senator any data to show how much 


Mr. RANSDELL. I have not those figures at hand. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. What was the question asked by che 
Senator from Washington? 

Mr. JONES. I wanted to know whether the Senator had any 
data showing the cost for fertilizers? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. It was all very highly fertilized at the 
cost which the Senator from Louisiana has stated, a cost of 
from 8 cents to 21 cents per bushel. 

Mr. JONES. The cost of one, I think, was stated at 42 cents 
a bushel. 

Mr. RANSDELL. In one case, that of Jerry Moore, the cost 
was 42 cents. I have understood, I will say to the Senator, in 
the case of Jerry Moore he fertilized the ground very highly, 
and that is what made the cost so expensive, but the Senator 
will readily see that some of the others could not have used a 
very great deal of fertilizer because the cost was quite small. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator has given the record of the 
boys’ corn club, which was remarkable in my State also. I 
will ask the Senator if he has a statement showing the yield 
which was made in the Southern States by States? By inten- 
sive farming I know the yield of corn has been increased. But 
in my State the increase generally in 10 years has been millions 
of bushels. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I think I can turn to the table in a few 
moments and will be glad to do it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I wish the Senator would put that in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will be very glad to put it in the RECORD. 
I stated before the Senator came in that there had been an in- 
crease from about 400,000 bushels in 1909 to 800,000,000 bushels 
in 1915 in the 11 Southern cotton States, though the South as a 
whole, the yield in the cotton States has very nearly doubled. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That includes North Carolina, of course. 

Mr. RANSDELL. It included North Carolina. Taking the 
entire South of 16 States, it shows that there was a production 
last year of 1,247,000,000 bushels of corn—a colossal growth for 
the South as a whole. I have also shown the wonderful growth 
in the last few years during which we have really been begin- 
ning to raise corn, We did not do it before, 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr, RANSDELL. I am very glad to yield to the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. JONES. I also want to ask what allowance was made 
in determining the cost for the work done by the boys. What 
rate of compensation did they figure? Does the Senator know? 

Mr. RANSDELL. The boys are required to charge the crop 
with 10 cents per hour for their own labor, and 5 cents per hour 
for work animals; also with $5 per acre for rent of land; also 
with the actual cost of all commercial fertilizers, and with $2 
per ton for other fertilizers. 

Mr. JONES. I suppose the labor cost would be covered. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Yes, that is figured in. I will state to 
the Senator that in the State of Louisiana some years ago, under 
the nuspices of Dr. S. A. Knapp, the boys’ corn-club work was 
started, and it has been carried on so that it has spread all 
over the Southern States. 

These boys are encouraged to take an acre and cultivate it 
in the most thorough and scientific manner. ‘They are offered 
prizes. One of the prizes is that the boy who makes the best 
crop in his State will be given a free trip to the city of Wash- 
ington and the Secretary of Agriculture will give him a diploma 
of agriculture. The expense is paid by the people of the com- 
munity, This work is carried on under the auspices and watch- 
ful care of the Department of Agriculture through the farmers’ 
cooperative demonstration work. Every item of expense is 
required to be kept. 

Mr. JONES. These boys, I understand, are employed under 
the supervision of some representative of the department. 

Mr. RANSDELL. That is true. 

Mr. JONES. Does the representative of the department keep 
an account of the number of days’ work put on the ground or 
the number of hours that the boys work? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do not imagine that that could be done 
with very great accuracy, because he is not there to watch it 
null the time. I assume that he has to trust more or less to the 
honor of the boy and the boy’s father. These boys are usually 
the sons of representative farmers, and there is great rivalry, I 
will say, between the members of the boys’ corn clubs. There 
are quite a number of members, and each is contending for a 


prize, and, of course, the rivalry between them would require 
them to be fair. 

Mr. JONES. I suppose the boys, at any rate, would be re- 
quired to turn in to some one an account or to keep an account 
of the number of hours they work. 

Mr. RANSDELL. That is true. An accurate statement of 
everything is kept, and at the close of the season the correctness 
of this statement is certified to the department by three dis- 
interested and reliable neighbors of the boy. 

Mr. JONES. Who furnishes the tools and the horses for 
these boys? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I imagine that they usually get from their 
fathers their tools and horses, and that is charged up as a part 
of tiie cost. 

Mr. JONES. Does the Senator know upon what basis they 
determine the charge that should be made for the time or for 
the implements, and all that sort of thing? 

Mr. RANSDELL. As stated above, they charge 5 cents per 
hour fer work animals, and I am sure a proper charge is made 
for implements, but I can not give details. 

Mr. JONES. Of course, the Senator knows that in determin- 
ing the figures as to the cost per bushel it is very important to 
know what are the elements that enter into it. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will say to the Senator that all I know 
about it in detail is the information contained in the bulletins 
of the Department of Agriculture. They give these figures in 
detail. I shall be glad to refer the Senator to the bulletin 
which I hold in my hand. It goes quite into detail on the sub- 
ject, but it does not give the information which the Senator 
seeks. I knew Dr. S. A. Knapp well, and I knew he was carry- 
ing on this work, which was a most interesting one to me. My 
understanding was that the boys were required to keep an 
accurate account and charge everything against the crop—not 
only their own labor but everything else—so as to know at the 
end of the year what it had actually cost them to raise the corn. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I merely wish to remark 
that the only accurate way that the cost of production in this 
case could be arrived at would be to take what they call a 
one-horse crop—the number of acres that one hand can tend. 
That number of acres differs as to cotton and corn, which are 
the staple crops in the section that the Senator from Louisiana 
refers to. One man can tend and gather a whole corn crop, 
but he can not tend and gather a cotton crop, though he can 
tend and cultivate the same number of acres of cotton that 
he can of corn. The way they arrive at the cost per bushel is 
by taking the usual wage paid the hand, the rent for the 
animal with which he tends the crop, and the upkeep. There 
is a standard gauge—a standard price for a work animal for 
the work period, which is six months. Account, of course, is 
kept of the monthly pay, the amount of fertilizer that goes into 
the fertilization of the corn, and the number of days it takes 
to work it. If the boy only worked 2 acres of corn, then 
it is two-thirtieths of an average crop. So it is very easy to 
arrive at the cost per bushel and what compensation the boy 
is entitled to at the average wage. 

Mr. JONES. I suppose that where they tried these special 
experiments they did not figure that 1 acre would be one- 
fortieth of 40 acres, but that they kept an actual account of 
the work put in on that 1 acre. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
count as to this special acre. 

Mr. JONES. That is what we are talking about. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Jerry Moore, who made 230 
bushels of corn on 1 acre, kept an itemized statement of what 
it cost—the cost of seed, the cost of fertilizer that went on 
the acre, the number of days he put in, at what price he put 
them in, the gathering, and the weighing. He put in every 
item. 

Mr. JONES. That was what I wanted to get at. 

Mr. RANSDELL. In the grain States of the Central West 
corn is the money crop, and the most intelligent attention has 
been given to it, while in the South to within the last few 
years cotton was king of agriculture and corn was neglected. 
This, however, is being rapidly remedied, and the statistics 
of the United States Department of Agriculture show that 
during the past seven years the average production of corn 
per acre in the South has increased from 25 to 90 per cent, 
ranging from 15 bushels per acre in Florida and Georgia to 
85 bushels in Maryland. (See Appendix C.) 

I hope the Senator from North Carolina is listening to this 
statement. He asked me what the relative rate of increase 


They do keep such an ac- 
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there had been. The Agricultural Department shows that it 
was from 25 to 90 per cent in the past seven years. 

Mr. OVERMAN. In my own State of North Carolina the 
increase has been about 90 per cent. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, in the light of these figures 
and from much study of the subject I am convinced that the 
people of the South are just beginning to raise corn and that 
the great crop or 1,246,945,000 bushels produced in 1915 by the 
16 Southern States is only a moderate percentage of what 
may be in the future. 

It is interesting to note that the estimated value of this corn 
crop was $786,646,000, or $36,000,000 in excess of the value of 
the cotton crop of the same year, so that cotton must look to its 
laurels or corn will soon be monarch of southern agriculture, as 
it is unquestionable of the Nation’s crops. 

The largest yield of corn ever produced on a single acre by 
a member of a boys’ corn club was 232.7 bushels, made by 
Walker Lee Dunson, of Alabama, at a total cost of only 19.6 
cents per bushel. 

I have already given the figures in regard to this matter in 
answer to questions, and I shall not now repeat them. 

Careful experiments have demonstrated that the greatest 
yields of corn on small areas have been made in the South, and 
the best scientists are of the opinion that if the methods of 
cultivation followed in the corn States are applied in the South 
our average production will be fully as great, if not greater, 
than in any part of the Union. 

THE SUPERIORITY OF SOUTHERN CORN. 

Now, as to the quality of this corn—and, Mr. President, I hope 
Senators will pay strict attention to this, because I know most 
people think that, even if we do raise large crops of corn in the 
South, the corn is not half so good as that produced in the corn 
States. The opinion has long and widely prevailed that south- 
ern corn is inferior to that of the so-called corn States. Not 
only is this belief erroneous, but I shall show that the corn of 
Dixie is actually superior to that produced in sections famed 
for the quality of their grain. 

The United States Department of Agriculture has made a 
series of scientific tests which place the stamp of superiority 
upon the southern product. I quote from a letter from Dr. 
William A. Taylor, Chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry of 
the Department of Agriculture under date of April 29, 1916. 
He says: “ The moisture content of corn is one of the principal 
factors determining its commercial grade and value. The fol- 
lowing table gives the average moisture content of corn raised 
in Louisiana compared to the moisture content of corn raised 
in Virginia and Illinois, in samples submitted by members of 
the boys’ corn clubs, 1915 erop: 


State. 


The above table shows that the Louisiana corn was very dry 
in comparison with that crown in the more northern States. 

In the following table is shown a comparison of the moisture 
content and damaged kernels in samples of corn grown in 
Louisiana compared to corn grown in Illinois. Both of these 
factors are important from a commereial point of view, and 
it will be noticed that the Louisiana corn shows up tbe best in 
both factors: 


NOVEMBER, 1914. 


000% EEN EE 70 

Illinols corn dedpyupese 114 
DECEMBER, 1914, 

Me sos seu race ate v 110 

Ill ois corn . 99 
JANUARY, 1915. 

F K Uns ² AAA. 40 

TRG Is CONES FS si OT T cctnetnocaavecscuss 158 
FEBRUARY, 1915. 

C OO cane kas EE AE ⅛ E EE 20 

Mlinois corn . 9⁰ 


This is fairly representative of conditions, and indicates that 
the Louisiana corn usually contains considerably less moisture 
than corn from the central part of the corn belt and shows a 
lower percentage of damaged kernels. 

In a letter of May 11, 1916, in response to a further inquiry 
speaking of the standard Government grades for commercial 
corn, Dr. Taylor says: 

In the definition of these grades it will be noticed that there is a 
maximum limit to the amount of both the moisture content and the 

ed kernels in each of the grades and that the higher grades 
allow less moisture and fewer damaged kernels than the lower grades. 
Commercial corn is sold mostly by grade and the higher grades gener- 
suy command the highest prices. 

p the maximum limits of moisture content and damaged 
kern in the corn grades to the data shown in the table previously 
submitted, it will be seen that sa far as the factors of moisture content 
and damaged kernels are concerned the Louisiana corn, with one ex- 
ception, would grade higher on an average than the Illinois corn dur- 


the peod covered in that table, 
addition to tbe high commercial grade which corn testing low in 
entitled to, corn of this nature 


will stand up better In Geran and. Curing tion ‘th 

W. 8 n 8 

testin; h Pa these Sectors, — 6 hand th indi- 

cate t southern-grown corn generally tests lower moisture and dam- 

aged kernels at the time of harvest than corn grown in the remainder 
the country, and as the southern corn matures earlier, it has the 

additional advantage of an early market. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to ask the Senator whether the figures 
he gave in reference to the production of corn related to the 
general production over the State or merely to the production 
of one or two acres of premium corn? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Merely to the production of sundry acres 
of premium corn raised by members of the boys’ corn clubs. 
I do not pretend that the South yields anything like as much 
corn per acre as do the more northern portions of the country, 
but I say that the quality of the southern corn, so far as the 
testing is concerned, shows better in the amount of damaged 
kernels and in the moisture content, and I give my authority, 
Dr. Taylor, Chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President, if the Senator from Louisi- 
ana will permit me a suggestion, the fact that the Senator from 
Louisiana wishes to establish, as I understand, is the possibility 
in the South of raising corn and other cereals which heretofore 
it has been thought could not be successfully cultivated there. 

Mr. CURTIS. In other words, it is a showing made to induce 
the people of the South to go to raising more corn and less 
cotton, I should judge. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I do not know about that. I think the 
boll weevil is having something to do with inducing them to 
raise more corn; but the amount of cotton which the South is 
raising now is not as much as the world needs, and the small 
amount that is consumed—16,000,000 bales—is only a beginning 
of the amount of cotton that will be used in the future, because 
every year there is discovered some new use to which cotton 
may be devoted profitably. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I should like to say, in re- 
ply to the Senator from Kansas, that there is no intention on 
my part to try to induce the people of the South to raise less 
cotton; but I want to induce a good many of the good people of 
Kansas who are flocking into the overcrowded cities from the 
Kansas farms to come down South; and, as they are used to 
raising corn, wheat, and oats in Kansas, and perhaps do not 
know much about any other kind of agriculture, except cattle 
raising, I want to make them understand from my remarks 
here to-day that they can go into any part of the South and 
have just as good advantages there for raising cereals of dif- 
ferent kinds, and for all kinds of cattle and live stock, as they 
have in Kansas. They may not like to go into the cotton busi- 
ness, and it is not necessary for them to do so. There are a great 
many people in the South who are going to continue to raise 
cotton—probably all we need to raise—but we have millions of 
acres of the finest unimproved land in the South, and we need 
50,000,000 more people to develop all our wonderful resources. 
I simply wanted to make it known to the balance of the Nation 
that if prospective emigrants do not care to engage in the pro- 
duction of cotton, but want to go South, they would not be 
obliged to raise cotton, but could raise corn or almost anything 
else. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I think the farmer of Kansas 
is very well satisfied with his corn production and also with 
his wheat, and would not desire to remove to another section 
for the purpose of engaging in farming. I was greatly inter- 
ested in the statement made by the Senator, and I merely 
wanted to know why he laid so much stress on the corn propo- 
sition; that was all. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I hope I have explained it to the Senator, 
I want to get more of the people from the Senator's State to 
come to the South. 
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Mr. VARDAMAN. If the Senator from Louisiana will par- 
don me—— 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. This incident recalls to memory some- 
thing that occurred in Kansas many years ago, during the 
formative period of that great Commonwealth., The grass- 
hoppers had made two or three disastrous visits to the corn- 
fields of Kansas. A farmer who had gone from the South to 
that land of promise and invested all of his earthly possessions 
in the farm after two or three ravages of the little green pest 
found himself unable to maintain his family longer, so, putting 
all of his earthly possessions together, with his family in a 
“prairie schooner” he started back to the Southland. A few 
days after his departure some of his former neighbors chanced 
to pass his deserted home and found the following lines stuck 
upon the door: 

Fare thee w nsas, 
I bid 5 5 Sn | 3 
Perhaps | may go down to hell, 
But I'll never come back to you, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I am glad to say that they 
have been coming back to Kansas. None of our farmers are 
leaving their Kansas farms, and those who left years ago are 
now sorry they can not get back; and if they have not returned 
to Kansas it is because they are tied by investments which, if 
it were now possible, they would rather have in Kansas. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator. 
The advantages of Kansas as an agricultural State could hardly 
be exaggerated. I had the pleasure of visiting Kansas a few 
years ago, and I want to take this occasion to say that I fonnd 
there some of the most delightful people and most beautiful 
agricultural land I have ever seen, with the possible exception 
of Iowa, which can with modesty boast of the most prosperous 
farmers and splendidly developed farm lands I have ever known 
in my life. My observations during my travels over Iowa Just 
year compels me to say that that State is the agricultural 
garden spot of the Western Hemisphere. And, as great as it is 
now, its present is but an augury of a still greater future. 
And what I say of Iowa can be said of Kansas, The future of 
those great States of the West is n matter of hope and pride to 
every patriotic American citizen. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, to resume, these official 
tests, as given by Dr. Taylor, demonstrate that southern corn 
has many advantages over that grown in other sections. Why 
not? I hope the Senator from Kansas will listen to this. In 
the laboratory of nature more sunshine and rain are available 
for the production of corn in the Southern States than in the 
so-called corn belt. The prospective immigrant, therefore, need 
have no fear if he wishes to settle in a corn country. Dixie is 
the place for him. His honest toil can produce from her fertile 
Iands corn that will grade better, ship better, and therefore bring 
higher prices than that grown in the so-called corn belt of the 
United States. 

SUGAR, RICE, TOBACCO, ETC. 

Sugar cane also is a very interesting and profitable crop, and 
though it is now mainly confined to southern Louisiana, there 
is no reason why it should not be grown in all the Gulf States 
and Georgia, especially along the coasts of Texas and Florida. 

Perhaps the southern crop that, next to corn and wheat, 
would appeal most to the northern farmer is rice, which is 
handled in many respects the same as wheat. This most nutri- 
tious cereal grows well on any flat land in the South that can 
be irrigated, and it has proved very successful in Louisiana, 
Texas, Arkansas, and South Carolina. It will not be amiss 
to say a word in regard to the great success with which rice 
is grown in Louisiana, which leads all other States in its pro- 
duction. In 1915 Louisiana produced 13,714,000 bushels of 
rough rice which was 47.4 per cent of the total American crop, 
and practically 6,000,000 bushels more than its nearest com- 
petitor. This crop was worth $12,343,000 on the farm. The 
yield of 34.2 bushels per acre in Louisiana that year is 1.1 
bushels more than the average for the entire country during the 
past 10 years. In 1914 there were 41 rice mills in Louisiana, 
which was 55 per cent of all in the United States, while in the 
city of New Orleans is situated the largest rice mill in the 
Union. Rice also affords great opportunities to the farmer 
seeking a change of location, 

Tobacco is a very extensive industry in Virginia, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee, and does well in several other States. Peanuts 
thrive marvelously, especially on the sandy lands of Virginia 
and Tennessee, and have proved a big success on the rich bot- 
toms and sandy hills of Louisiana and Mississippi. And wheat 
can be profitably grown on two-thirds of our southern farms. 

Indeed it would take a long time to enumerate the various 
crops, fruits, and vegetables which can be raised with interest 


and profit in the South. One can literally take his choice and 
find suitable conditions for it. 
OUR UNEQUALED FORAGE CROPS. 


Now, let me say something about our wonderful forage crops, 
many kinds of which do excellently, the famed blue grass and 
equally nutritious Bermuda being our best natural grasses. 
Alfalfa, Lespedeza, the clovers and vetches, cowpeas, soy beans, 
oats, rye, and so forth, do well in every State of the South. 

On this subject Dr. Taylor, in a letter to me dated April 29, 
1916, says: 

The culture of forage in Louisiana in common with other Southern 
States has been a relatively unimportant part of the State's agricul- 
ture, but in the last few e there has been an enormously increased 
interest awakened in animal husbandry. 

Notwithstanding the relatively small amount of live stock and 
consequently of forage production in Louisiana, it is probably true that 
at least as much forage per acre can be wn on the alluvial lands of 
Louisiana as in any other portion of the United States, 

I should like to call this statement of Dr. Taylor to the atten- 
tion of Senators from the cattle States, if there are any within 


the sound of my voice: 


On these alluvial lands Bermuda grass and Japan clover combined 
form a permanent pasture which will easily carry two head of stock per 
acre for eight months in the year, and in some cases double this amount. 
When it is borne in mind that the best blue-grass pastures of the North 
will carry only one head of cattle to 2 acres for about six months of the 
zeer ane extraordinary productiveness of the alluvial land pastures is 

Senators, this is not my statement. It was made by Dr. 
Taylor, chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

This disinterested testimony is the voice of truth. No section 
of the United States is more favored by nature for the produc- 
tion of forage crops, and our possibilities in this direction are 
so vast that a splendid future awaits the South as the principal 
cattle section of the Union. With corn and forage crops natur- 
ally goes animal industry, and our recent successes in this new 
field speak with prophetic voice for the future. 

HOGS, THE MORTGAGE LIFTER. 

There are no enemies to hogs, sheep, horses, and mules in the 
Southern States which do not exist everywhere, and all of these 
animals succeed well. Our winters are so mild that with a 
proper variety of crops grazing can be secured every day in the 
year, and animals require much less dry food and close atten- 
tion than in the North. Conditions with us are especially 
favorable to hogs, and no State in the Republic has as many 
advantages for the lowly porker, called the “ mortgage lifter,” 
in the great agricultural States of Iowa and Illinois, as my own 
Louisiana, which is the natural home of the hog. Food crops 
of every kind grow in great profusion throughout the year, no 
housing is necessary, and the health of the pigs is fine whenever 
properly cared for. 

- The mild climatic conditions in the South make it unneces- 

sary to invest any large amount of capital in equipment, and 
it is possible to raise two litters per year from mature sows 
much more successfully than in the so-called corn belt. In 
1915 there were 20,481,000 hogs in the South, representing a 
total farm value of $161,111,000. The breeding of swine is an 
excellent investment for the farmer with small capital, for hogs 
multiply rapidly and give quick returns upon the money ex- 
pended. No hog diseases exist in the South which are not also 
prevalent in the great hog States, and southern hogs are prac- 
tically immune to pulmonary and bone troubles, such as pneu- 
monia and rheumatism, and so forth, which are very common 
in the colder States. Beyond question southern hogs are more 
healthy than their northern brethren, and hog raising in the 
South can be made more profitable than in any other part of the 
Union. 

Equally favorable conditions exist as to mules, horses, and 
sheep. Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri are justly famous 
for the best horses and mules on the continent, but I have seen 
as good animals raised in Louisiana as ever trod the ground, 
and Texas has become very noted in recent years for its horses 
and mules. 

RAPIDLY GROWING CATTLE INDUSTRY. 


The South is naturally and otherwise adapted for live stock 
production, especially cattle for beef and dairying, and her 
farmers who have made the attempt have settled into this type 
of farming with an ease and grace befitting the best of our 
corn-belt farmers. Why should not they? There is no limit 
to the diversity or production of their grain and forage crops. 
There may be a few crops that do not thrive as well in our 
Southern States as in colder climates, but their places are 
more than filled by the hundreds of varieties of grain, forage, 
and pasture crops farmed in this section. While the so-called 
corn-belt and northern farms are locked in ice and snow the 
South is green with winter pastures. Southern cattle, un- 
housed and with little attention, make gains on pasture during 
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the winter months that are unheard of without heavy grain 
feeding on northern farms. 

To those who haye watched southern agricultural develop- 
ment closely during the past few years the stride she has 
taken is phenomenal. This is especially true in the case of 
the development of the cattle industry. Pure-bred herds and 
flocks are springing up everywhere. Almost every county has 
its “ better live-stock associations.” Nearly every State has its 
corps of specialists who are fostering their particular branch 
of agricultural development. The work of these specialists is 
concerted and organized, and branches through the county 
agents and farmers on one side and back through the State 
colleges and the Department of Agriculture on the other. 

The change from straight cotton to diversified and live-stock 
farming has not been exactly “a bed of roses“ for the planters 
of the South. The difficulties which they are overcoming, while 
few in number, are large in size. The greatest drawback in 
the way of cattle production the South has is the Texas fever 
tick. The Government specialist has landed on the work of 
eradicating this destroyer with a vim. During the few years 
in which the work has been in progress about one-third of the 
total ticky area has been cleaned of this pest. That this work 
is of great value to the southern cattle industry is indicated by 
the following figures. The average weight of cattle in the 
States of Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Alabama, and Mississippi 
in 1915 were 340, 419, 471, 500, and 550 pounds per head, 
respectively. 

The cattle of Wyoming, Idaho, and Montana, which are tick- 
free States, averaged 985, 966, and 938 pounds, respectively, in 
weight. The average values of cattle in these ticky States are: 
Georgia, $18; Florida, $18; Alabama, $20; Mississippi, $22. In 
a few of the tick-free States the average values of all cattle are 
as follows: Wyoming, $64; Montana, $60; Ohio, $56; Illinois, 
$56; Indiana, $54. Not only are the prices and values of beef 
cattle in ticky areas reduced, but it is estimated that milk pro- 
duction in such areas is reduced about 40 per cent because of 
the bloodsucking tick. When the work of tick eradication was 
first taken up it moved slowly, but at the present time southern 
farmers are making heroic efforts toward cleaning up their 
respective States. It is estimated that in from five to seven 
years the work will be completed. 

It gives me much pleasure to state that the Legislature of 
Louisiana passed a law last week requiring all its citizens, 
under heavy penalties, to eradicate the cattle tick, and I have 
no doubt that my State will soon be free from the pest. 

Following rapidly in the wake of tick eradication is the in- 
troduction of pure-bred beef animals. The beef cattle sales 
which have been held in the South during the past two years 
are numbered among the hundreds. Southern farmers appre- 
ciate good cattle and are paying good prices for them. At the 
Hereford sale held in Atlanta last November 46 head of pure- 
bred cattle were sold at an average price of 8371 per head. One 
bull in this sale sold for $800; several went at 8600. The best 
feature of this sale was the fact that most of these cattle went 
to southern breeders. 

Another sale is that of the Lespedeza farm at Hickory Valley, 
Tenn. In this sale 60 head of pure-bred Shorthorn cattle sold 
at an average of $228. The bulls in this sale averaged $318, and 
one bull sold for $1,600. These were southern cattle and sold 
largely to southern breeders. 

At the Davis Hereford sale at Jackson, Miss., in March of this 
year, some forty-odd cattle sold for an average price of $511. 
More than one-half of these cattle were sold to southern breed- 
ers, which in itself shows how rapidly the southern farmers are 
becoming accustomed to diversified and live-stock farming. In 
recent sales in North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Louisiana cattle 
have sold at excellent prices. 

More cattle have been taken into Southern States during the 
months since January 1 of this year than during any months 
previous. If this record keeps up the year 1916 will mean a 
great deal to southern live-stock improvement. Already cattle 
coming from these States are beginning to show the results of 
breeding, and a few goods bulls seattered here and there in 
counties of the South will go a long way toward the establish- 
ment of a better type of cattle. 

The boys’ pig and baby beef clubs should also be given due 
credit for the part they have played in the development of 
southern live-stock conditions. The pig-club idea originated a 
few years ago in Louisiana. Since that time it has grown to 
such an extent that the mere supervision of the work necessi- 
tates the employment of several hundred specialists. Some of 
the specialists devote all their time to the work, while others 
only give part of their time. The baby-beef-club work, also a 
southern idea, has not existed as long as the pig-club work, but 


boys everywhere are glad of the opportunity to take up this 
interesting work. The work at present is going on in Texas, 
Mississippi, and Georgia, with promise that it will spread over 
all the South in a few years. 

One might ask what has the South to show for all the work 
which has been done there in the interest of beef cattle during 
the last five years. It is difficult to answer the question with 
justice to the work, because the data and information which we 
have at hand are so small and so poorly representative of the 
real good that has been done. 

That new institution, the Atlanta Live Stock Show, is a good 
example of what the South has produced and can do when called 
upon. This Atlanta show, because of certain factors, was de- 
voted entirely to Hereford cattle last year. Hereford breeders 
are responsible for the statement that this was the biggest show 
of their breed ever held. Over $5,000 was offered in prize 
money, and the best of Hereford cattle from all over the United 
States were in the competition. One cow imported from Eng- 
land, the place where Herefords are supposed to be really good, 
was not good enough at Atlanta to win over some of her com- 
petitors. This show was reputed to have been better than the 
Hereford show at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, and several 
breeders brought their show herds across the continent to get 
an opportunity at the prize money offered. Every first prize 
offered by the fair association at Atlanta, as well as the four 
championships, and last but best of all, the two grand cham- 
pion animals were all owned by breeders living below Mason 
and Dixon line. These southern breeders did not win because of 
lack of competition, for the strength of this show was without 
precedent. 

Further, southern-bred cattle have won time and again at 
that great Mecca of all cattlemen, the International at Chicago, 
It remained for a Mississippi breeder to capture the premier 
recognition at this show in 1918 on that greatest of all present- 
day Hereford bulls, Point Comfort XIV. In making this won- 
derful product of the South a grand champion, the greatest 
possible honor was bestowed on southern farmers. 

The offspring of this great bull, as well as those of many 
others, are being scattered over all the Southern States. Already 
their influence is being felt in the improvement of and the bet- 
ter prices received for the steers that are being marketed. 

The South, with her cheap feeds and her wonderful variety 
of winter and summer pastures, can not be equaled for cheap- 
ness of the gains made by cattle fattened there. Bermuda grass, 
lespedeza, bur and other clovers, paspalum, and alfalfa are a 
few of the many grasses which are furnishing the basis of very 
economic beef production. Any one given section in our North- 
ern States may boast of one or two standard pasture crops, 
In some sections of the South as many as 20 pasture grasses 
have been found growing in one pasture. Any one of these 
grasses alone would have been successful as a grazing proposi- 
tion. With such a variety of resources at her command, one 
can appreciate how easily the South meets any and all condi- 
tions. 

All that I have said in regard to beef cattle applies with equal 
force to dairy cattle. Although as yet there are but few cream- 
eries in the South, every branch of the dairying industry has 
been making rapid strides. Probably no one feature represents 
this development more definitely than the number of silos that 
have been built in the South recently. A report from the 
United States Department of Agriculture shows that during the 
past nine years the department has given advice, and so forth, in 
the building of 1,200 silos, which represent only a very small 
fraction, probably about one-sixth, of those actually built. Ten 
years ago a silo in the Southern States was almost unknown, but 
to-day there is hardly a county in the whole South in which silos 
are not in use. 

THE SOUTH A MINERAL EMPIRE. 

Rapid, however, as has been the South’s agricultural progress, 
it has been fully equaled and even surpassed by her strides in 
the mineral world. In 1882 the total southern mineral produc- 
tion was valued at only $38,000,000, and amounted to 8 per 
cent of the mineral output of the country; in 1890 it was 14 
per cent of the Nation’s production, and its value was 
$87,000,000 ; in 1900 it was 16 per cent, and brought $177,000,000 ; 
in 1910 it rose to 19 per cent, and was valued at $370,000,000 ; 
while in 1914 the South’s output brought $467,000,000, and 
constituted 22 per cent of the total production of the United 
States. 

The increase in value of mineral production for the whole 
country from 1882 to 1914 was from $452,000,000 to $2,115,- 
000,000, or about 370 per cent; for the South the increase was 
from $38,000,000 to $465,000,000, or 1,100 per cent. In other 
words, while during the generation from 1882 to 1914 the 
country, as a whole, was increasing the value of its mineral 
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output not quite fivefold, the South increased the value of its 
mineral production about twelvefold. And what minerals made 
up this grand total of nearly half a billion dollars—more than 
one-half as much in value as the great cotton crop of which the 
South is so justly proud? Of the 57 useful minerals mined in 
the United States every one is produced in the South except 
borax and platinum, and to make up for these two not pro- 
duced, nine, namely, phosphate, bauxite, manganese, sulphur, 
monzonite, zircon, barite, fuller’s earth, and nearly all the mica 
and pyrite are produced nowhere outside the South. The South 
is indeed a mineral empire. I insert as Appendix E some 
statistics as to the South’s mineral wealth, 
INCALCULABLE TREASURES OF COAL AND IRON. 


Coal and iron are two of the main foundation stones on which 
modern civilization is based. Economists tell us that England 
and Germany achieved and maintain their present position 
through the extent of their activity in these industries. We 
know in our own country something of the splendid prosperity 
created by the northern and eastern coal and iron fields, and yet 
we do not bear in mind that the South has been blessed by a 
bountiful providence with 88,000 square miles of coal deposits, 
more than twice as much as that possessed by all Europe, in- 
cluding Russia. The southern output of coal was valued at 
$9,000,000 in 1882, $25,000,000 in 1890, $54,000,000 in 1900, 
8135.000,000 in 1910, and $155,000,000 in 1914, an increase of 
seventeenfold. 

Our production of pig iron in 1914 was valued at $27,000,000. 
The South contains 50 per cent of the total iron resources of 
the Nation, though it produces only 123 per cent of the pig-iron 
output. I cite these figures not to show what we have done, 
but what is still to be done. Our iron and coal resources have 
barely been scratched. Mr. Edwin C. Eckel, mining geologist, 
estimates that at the present rate of production it will take 
about 4,000 years to exhaust the known southern supply of coal. 
The wealth of Croesus awaits those who will delve into these 
treasure hoards of nature, and the mere statement of their 
existence unfolds opportunities which must appeal to capital 
and labor alike. 

Mr. Richard H. Edmonds, editor of the Baltimore Manu- 
facturers’ Record, has long been emphasizing, in a series of 
forceful, unanswerable editorials, the necessity of establishing 
munition plants in the South. 

I hope some of my “preparedness” friends will listen to 
these few remarks. At my request he has written me a splen- 
did letter on this subject, which I insert as Appendix F 
and to which I invite the careful attention of all. And here 
let me say a word in regard to this gentleman and his great 
journal, the Manufacturers’ Record. For many years Mr. 
Edmonds and his paper have been true and consistent friends 
of the South. In season and out of season he has pointed out 
the South's resources, heralded her opportunities, and fought 
for her advancement. His championship has not been spas- 
modic, but week by week in every issue of the Manufacturers’ 
Record he has labored in the cause and has justly earned the 
everlasting gratitude and encomiums of the southern people. 

In speaking of those to whom special credit is due I also 
wish to call attention to the Southern Commercial Congress, 
organized in 1909 to make the South known to the world. 
This organization has done a noble and patriotic work, which 
is of incalculable benefit not only to the South, but to the 
Nation, justifying its slogan “A greater Nation through a 
greater South.” One of its principal achievements was its 
pioneering and championship of the movement for a system of 
rural credits, which has just culminated in the passage of the 
Federal farm-loan act. This is one of the most important 
measures ever enacted by Congress, since it establishes a 
financial system which will meet the needs of agriculture. 

As Mr. Edmonds points out, 90 to 95 per cent of the iron ore 
used by the great steel plants of the East must pass through 
the Soo Canal from the mines of the western Lake Superior 
region, and a few sticks of dynamite placed in this lock canal 
might instantaneously cut off their supply of ores and make 
it utterly impossible for them to manufacture munitions of 
war. The South, on the other hand, offers an ideal place for 
the location of munition and other steel plants. In the Bir- 
mingham region, for instance, coal and iron lie side by side, 
and manufacturing establishments located there would be safe 
from foreign foe. No higher grade of steel is manufactured in 
the United States than that made from southern iron, and a 
neglect to develop the steel industry in the South may cause 
frightful disaster to the future. Let the patriotic capitalists 
of the country take heed. 

SULPHUR LOUISIANA’S MONOPOLY. 

Louisiana produces practically all the sulphur in the United 

States. Fifteen years ago the United States produced only 


3,000 tons of sulphur and imported 167,000 tons. Then what 
are probably the largest sulphur deposits in the world were 
made available in Calcasieu Parish, La., and the deficit was 
turned into a surplus—the import into an export. In 1914 our 
Nation mined 327,000 tons of sulphur, of which 98,000 tons 
were exported. Of this more than 300,000 tons, valued at over 
$5,000,000, came from the South. Louisiana had put the United 
States on the sulphur map of the world. 


In the production of petroleum, now so important in our mar- - 


velous industrial development, the South stands to the front. 
Her output was 52 per cent of our national production and 
amounted to 118,000,000 barrels in 1915. This was nearly twice 
as much as the total amount produced by any other country in 
the world. Oklahoma is second in the United States in the 
production of petroleum, and I have but to mention the Cushing 
field to recall to your minds its phenomenal output. Louisiana 
has the great Jennings and Caddo oil fields and ranks fifth in 
the production of oil. Geologists tell us that the central South 
from Oklahoma to Louisiana is underlain with what are prob- 
ably the greatest oil deposits in the world. 
PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAS. 

Oil and gas go hand in hand. The South leads the Nation in 
the production and value of its natural gas. The southern out- 
put in 1915 brought the colossal sum of $49,000,000, which was 
52 per cent of the total amount realized for natural gas through- 
out the United States. Oklahoma produces more than any 
other State, and next to her is Louisiana. Three hundred and 
thirty-four thousand domestic consumers and more than 5,000 
industrial consumers are supplied with natural gas from south- 
ern fields. Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, Virginia, and West 
Virginia have large deposits of salt, the annual production of 
which runs into the millions, The Louisiana output is only lim- 
ited by the demand, for mother nature has given her salt 
enough to supply the world for centuries. 

The South mines nearly half of all the lead and zinc produced 
in the United States, and these deposits bid fair to do even 
better in the future. The southern output of these metals was 
valued in 1915 at $63,000,000. 

The limits of this address do not permit more than a mere 
naming of our other minerals. Fuller’s earth, bauxite, phos- 
phates, cement, marble, clays, building stones, and health- 
giving mineral waters abound in many parts of Dixie. The 
Newcomb pottery made at New Orleans is justly famed and 
has taken prizes in many exhibits. 

GOLDEN OPPORTUNITIES. 

My discussion of this portion of my subject would be very 
incomplete if I did not call attention to the magnificent oppor- 
tunities to which the marvelous advantages of the South give 
birth. The proximity of almost every known mineral makes 
no prophecy as to future manufacturing industries of the South 
improbable. 

Dr. David T. Day, formerly of the United States Geological 
Survey, speaks of a conspicuous instance of this in the Manufac- 
turers’ Record of February 22, 1912. 

Certain classes of chemicals should be produced in the South at least 
to the full limit of the southern demand. 

These include products coming from southern minerals shipped fre- 
quently long distances away from home to be manufactured and trans- 
ported back to the South for consumption. Equally obvious are the 
cases where the proximity of various raw materials admit of a product 
cheaper than anywhere else. Attention can not too often be called to 
the most prominent case of the latter kind, the production of soda salts. 
Everyone is familiar with the vast beds of pure rock salt in southern 
Louisiana, as well as the brines accompanying oil and gas to the north. 
In close proximity to this is found the cheapest sulphur production in 
the world—at the sulphur mines of Calcasieu Parish, in Louisiana. 
With abundant cheap fuel, oll, gas, and wood, with transportation in all 
directions by rail and water, no one can dispute the South's claim to 
supremacy as to location. 

Dr. Day told me several years ago that the gas fields near 
Shreveport, La., were the largest known to science, and would 
generate more electrical power than all the waters of Niagara 
Falls, and a great deal cheaper, although subsequently he said 
that, owing to later discoveries, he thought there were greater 
supplies of gas in Oklahoma than in Louisiana. He said that 
Shreveport and other localities in my State were ideal for 
many enterprises requiring cheap fuel, especially in view of the 
proximity of sulphur, salt, gypsum, and sand. He also men- 
tioned that bauxite, the mineral base of aluminum, is found 
in great quantity in America only in Arkansas, near Shreve- 
port, whence it is carried thousands of miles to the cheap elec- 
tricity of Niagara, whereas an enormous saving might be ef- 
fected if the Arkansas and Louisiana products, bauxite and 
gas, lying side by side could be worked in cooperative unison. 
This is a great opportunity for men of brains and capital, and 
many others are offered by this wonderful gas field. 

Our whole Nation is aroused on the subject of conserving our 
natural resources. Location and ownership of water-power 
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sites out West cause the fiercest controversy. Cabinets tremble 
at the mere mention of “conservation.” Captains of finance 
and industry are searching the world for profitable investment, 
and yet this marvelous wealth of gas in Louisiana and Okla- 
homa, better than a dozen power sites in the West for superior 
electrical productivity to the mighty flow of Niagara’s cataract, 
is actually going begging for some one to conserve and use it. 
The West, however, is not alone in the possession of streams 
with water-power potentialities. It has been estimated that 
there is a minimum of over 5,000,000 primary horsepower in 
southern streams. This potential energy is sufficient for the 
creation of an industrial empire. Already these giant forces of 
nature have been partially harnessed, and over 1,000,000 horse- 
power are annually developed from southern streams; and I 
need but mention Muscle Shoals to call to your mind 600,000 
horsepower in the Tennessee River at one place, which the Na- 
tional Government may utilize in the production of nitrates 
from the air. 2 


SOUTH’S REMARKABLE MANUFACTURING GROWTII. 


The South is not generally known as a manufacturing section, 
but her growth in this sphere is fully keeping pace with her ad- 
vancement along other lines. In 1900 the value of all manu- 
factured products in the South was $1,289,000,000, about 11 per 
cent of that estimated for the entire country, while the value 

-of her farm products was $1,354,000,000. In other words, in 
1900 the farm products of the South brought about $70,000,000 
more than her manufactured products. 

In 1910 a marvelous change had taken place. The South's 
manufactured output had more than doubled in value, amount- 
ing to $2,637,000,000, or 13 per cent of the total for the United 
States, while her farm products were valued at $1,927,000,000. 
In 1910 the manufactured products of the South brought $700,- 
000,000 more than all her agricultural products. 

The Department of Commerce estimates that last year Dixie 
manufactures aggregated over $4,000,000,000, which was 18 per 
cent of that produced by the entire country, while our farm 
products were valued at $3,600,000,000. The South now manu- 
factures more than half of all the cotton it grows, and there is 
hardly a line of industrial activity that can be mentioned in 
which the South is not advancing faster than the rest of the 
Nation. Of 262 different lines of manufacture in the entire 
Union, 236 are already being carried on in the South. For a long 
time the South was considered purely an agricultural section, 
but that is true no longer. Agriculture is still of the greatest 
importance, reaching in value every year considerably more 

than one-third of the total agricultural wealth of the Nation, 
and being over $3,600,000,000 last year; but manufactures have 
grown far more rapidly than agriculture, and last year reached 
the colossal total of $4,000,000,000, which clearly gives the palm 
to manufacturing rather than agriculture, 


SOUTHERN BANKS, 


In natural cooperation with the South’s marvelous growth in 
agriculture, mining, and manufacturing, her banking facilities 
have expanded enormously. In 1900 there were only 713 national 
banks in the South with total deposits of $456,000,000, while on 
March 7, 1916, 2,147 national banks, with deposits amounting to 
$1,636,000,000, were doing business. In 1900 the South had 
1,589 State banks with deposits of $333,000,000, while in 1915 she 
boasted of 6,865, whose deposits totaled the colossal sum of 
$1,355,000,000. ‘To put it in another way, in 15 years the num- 
ber of southern banks quadrupled, while their deposits increased 
from about three-quarters of a billion to nearly three billions. 
These figures show that the South now has banking resources 
as great as the entire country had as late as the year 1884. 
Truly, Dixie is the land of opportunities, for although her 
growth was retarded for a while by various circumstances, she 
is now going forward with startling rapidity. 

OUR SPLENDID TIMBER WEALTH, 


Of vast importance to the South as well as to the entire United 
States are the timber resources, which have contributed much 
to the prosperity of the region and which will continue to add to 
its wealth for several generations. Lumbering—a term broad 
enough to embrace the cutting of the timber in the woods until 
it has gone through a refining process and is ready for consump- 
tion as boards, planks, or timber—has always been a part of the 
activities of the South; it was not, however, until the 90's 
that it began to grow with strides that quickly outdistanced the 
older producing regions. The exploitation has increased year 


after year and the end is not yet in sight. 

As indicative of the economic importance of the forests to the 
States of Virginia, North anc South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Texas, the fol- 
lewing estimate of timber remaining after several decades of 
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heavy cutting is made, the figures being those of the Forest 
Service: 
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The South, as shown in the preceding tabulation, has a total 
estimated remaining stand of 624} billion feet of timber—Lou- 
isiana’s 119.8 billion feet alone representing nearly one-fifth of 
the aggregate timber remaining uncut. The value of this timber 
it is difficult to even fairly approximate, much less to make a 
close estimate of its real worth. If its value is placed at the 
very low price of $2 per thousand feet, the potential value of the 
forests is a billion and a half dollars. This represents but about 
one-sixth of the aggregate value of the resource by the time the 
timber is manufactured into lumber and ready for distribution. 
All of this money goes to the South—to labor and to the pro- 
ducers of other products o: the region. 

The South has produced in the way of lumber in the last 10 
years—1905 to 1914, inclusive—more than 160 billion feet of 
lumber. Its yellow pine is known almost everywhere that lum- 
ber is used; it dominates the markets of the great Central West 
and the Eastern States; from the Gulf and South Atlantic ports 
it is shipped in cargo lots in normal times to practically all of 
the countries of Europe, in addition to the Republics of South 
America. In 1914 an aggregate cut of 174 billion feet was re- 
ported by nearly 12,000 mills. It is not difficult for the mind to 
picture what the operation of these 12,000 mills means in the 
way of prosperity. 

Louisiana in 1904 ranked fourth in the list of lumber- 
producing States in the Union in the volume of lumber cut. By 
1907 this Commonwealth had advanced to second place and 
maintained that position until 1914, when the production re- 
ported exceeded that of any other individual State. Partici- 
pating in that cut were 428 sawmills which reported the quan- 
tity of lumber manufactured. Louisiana can boast of not only 
some of the most modern equipped sawmill operations, but can 
with pride point to the single largest mill in the United States, 
a mill at Bogalusa, La., with a capacity of 1,000,000 fect of 
lumber a day. 

Some idea of the extent of the lumber industry in the South 
may be gained from the fact that this industry employs 281,704 
wage earners and that the capital invested amounts to the 
colossal sum of $364,852,000. In this again Louisiana leads, 
with 46,072 wage earners and $88,973,000 of capital invested. 

Not only have the forests of the South given much to the 
upbuilding of the country as a whole through the volume of 
lumber cut each year, but the returns from the naval-stores 
industry are enormous. The value of these products—28,988,000 
gallons of turpentine and 3,263,000 barrels of rosin—was 
$25,295,000. 

The South's economic condition has been doubly benefited 
through exploitation of the forests. Not only has the tim- 
ber cut brought many millions of dollars into the several States, 
given employment to hundreds of thousands, resulted in the 
construction of tens of thousands of miles of railroads, and 
afforded to the existing railroads millions of dollars’ worth of 
freight traffic, but it has necessitated the building of many 
communities, now grown into thriving towns, and at the same 
time afforded a market for the products of the field and factory, 

EXCELLENT TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES. 

Mr. President, we have noted in a hasty and inadequate man- 
ner the varied and valuable products of southern forests, mines, 
and farms. A study of our production, however, necessitates 
brief mention of the great transportation problem, and of its 
three agencies—road, rail, and river. 

There seems to be quite widespread belief that the South is 
woefully lacking in improved roads. This is entirely erroneous, 
for, while it is true that the South did not take up State-aid 
highway improvement as early as New Jersey or Massachusetts, 
it might not be amiss to point out that Maryland was the first 
to practically complete a comprehensive system of State roads 
built entirely at State expense and reaching every county and 
important city in the State. 

While the good-roads movement was a few years late in get- 
ting under way in the South, as compared with some other sec- 
tions, the movement since that time has been, if anything, more 
rapid there than in any other section of equal extent. Further- 
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more, it may be well to note that, with the exception of the 
period of great railroad expansion when every section of the 
country caine to regard the public road as merely a local utility, 
the South has always been at the very front in the movement for 
better roads, 

It was during the last 10 or 12 years, however, that the South 
made special progress in the improvement of its highways. This 
was accomplished through State aid, the utilization of convict 
labor, and the skillful adaptation of local materials to road im- 
provement in a way equaled by no other section of the Union. 
In 1904 the 16 Southern States had a total road mileage of 
790,274 miles, of which only 29,853 miles, or 3.8 per cent, were 
improved, as compared with 7.1 per cent of improved roads for 
the entire United States. The total cash road and bridge ex- 
penditures for these States amounted to only $12,636,959, or an 
average of only $16 per mile of road, as compared with $28 of 
average cash road expenditure per mile of road for the Nation. 
(Appendix G.) The 10 years following 1904, however, worked 
a wonderful transformation. At the close of 1914 the South- 
ern States had a total road mileage of 954,671 miles, of which 
84,155 miles, or 8.9 per cent, were improved. This is prac- 
tically three times the mileage which was improved in 1904, 
while the cash road and bridge expenditures in 1914 amounted 
to $61,680,956, or about five times the total road and bridge ex- 
penditures in 1904. In comparison with the entire United States 
we note that the improved roads of the South amounted to 8.9 
per cent of the total in those States, with a cash road and 
bridge expenditure of $64 per mile, while for the Union as a 
whole the improved road mileage was 10.9 per cent of the total, 
with a cash expenditure of about $100 per mile. Thus, while in 
1904 the percentage of the improved mileage in the South was 
only one-half of the average for the country at large, in 1914 it 
was almost equal to the average for the entire United States. 
(See Appendix G.) 

The above will serve to show how erroneous is the idea that 
the South is far behind in the improvement of its public roads. 
The work is by no means as yet complete, but when we stop 
to consider that at the present time about 8.9 per cent of its 
public roads have been improved, and most of this in the short 
period of 10 years, and when we recall that 15 or 20 per cent 
of the roads of any section carry at least 80 per cent of the 
traffic, we see that the South is well on its way toward com- 
pletion of a system of improved roads which will answer all its 
needs. In the wisdom shown in financing its road improve- 
ments, in utilizing convict labor, and adapting local materials so 
as to answer the needs of the particular traffic requirements, 
no section of the United States has made as great progress as 
have the 16 Southern States. The people know what good roads 
mean and have set about to secure them. While the work has 
in no instance been as spectacular as that of some other States, 
it has been no less effective in securing actual results; that is, 
roads adapted to the needs and traffic requirements of each of 
the several States. 

In the South, however, as throughout the United States, the 
principal means of transportation is by rail, and we are very 
well supplied in this respect. The United States has a total of 
252,000 miles of railroads, of which the South, constituting less 
than one-third of the country in area, has 92,000 miles, or more 
than one-third, of the railroad mileage. The average southern 
mileage is more than three times that of many of the Western 
States, and the enormous growth of the southern region is 
forcing a rapid increase in these great arteries of commerce. 
Our railroad officials are as enterprising and energetic as those 
in any section of the country, and their persevering and untiring 
labor is bringing our railways to a very high degree of efficiency. 

In regard to waterways the South has been unusually blessed. 
Taken as a whole, the Southern States have a greater per cent 
of navigable rivers than any other part of the Union, ‘The 
mighty Father of Waters sweeps through the heart of the 
Southland, and the Ohio, the Missouri, the Tennessee, the 
Cumberland, the Arkansas, the White, the St. Francis, the Red, 
and the Yazoo are worthy tributaries to this great parent. 
Pouring into the Atlantic and the Gulf are many fine streams, 


‘and my own Louisiana has nearly 5,000 miles of navigable 


waters. The South can boast of the second largest shipping 
port in the United States—New Orleans, the Queen City of the 
Gulf—whose commerce last year was second only to New York, 
while Galveston ranks third among the ports of the Union. 
The opening of the Panama Canal has brought to our very 
doors the great markets on the west coast of South and Central 
America, where the products of the South are in active demand. 

In transportation, then, as in production, the South stands in 
the front rank. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon an 
interruption there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. RANSDELL, I will be delighted to yield. 

Mr. CLAPP. I should like to add something that perhaps 
the Senator, coming, as he does, from the South, would hardly 
feel that he could add. It is not so much what a man does as 
it is the odds against which he contends. I think in view of 
the complete destitution of the South at the close of the war, 
the almost absolute paralysis of her activities, not only has her 
progress been wonderful, but the fact that she has recovered 
from that destitution and paralysis is still more wonderful and 
more remarkable. 

It does seem to me that in a speech covering, as it does, the 
growth and development of the South and its present condition 
that that suggestion, with the Senator’s permission, is at least 
worthy of incorporation in his speech. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr, President, I thank the Senator from 
Minnesota from the bottom of my heart for saying something 
that my modesty as a southern man prevented me from saying. 
I did speak in a brief way about the condition of the South at 
the close of the Civil War, but perhaps the Senator did not 
hear it. I have tried to show what the South is to-day in order 
that anyone who read my entire speech or heard it might draw 
the comparison and see the truly marvelous development which 
she has realized and attained since that awful struggle 50 
years ago. Her improvement has been marvelous. No words 
can describe it. No one can understand it unless he should 
go there and see it. 

I thank the Senator sincerely for his tribute, for it is truly 
a worthy and deserving one. 

I fear, however, that the facts recited above, showing the 
limitless resources of the South, are not as widely known as 
they should be and I trust that the press of the United 
States will call to the attention of our people the opportunities 
offered by this section. In no portion of the United States is 
the public better served by its press than in the South. This 
refers to the rural as well as metropolitan newspapers. The 
large number of wide-awake periodicals is an indication of the 
progressive spirit that is sweeping Dixie from the Ohio to the 
Gulf, and I know that the press, not only of the South but of 
the entire country, will assist in giving these facts the publicity 
that their importance merits. 

And along with this I hope, Mr. President, that they will give 
additional prominence to the splendid tribute made by the 
Senator from Minnesota. 


COME TO THE SOUTIILAND. 


Mr. President, in a hasty and imperfect manner I have 
pointed out a few of the myriad advantages that should lure 
men and money to the Southland, and hope my feeble words 
will meet with some response. I trust that many of our fine 
people now pouring into Canada, and the boys and girls who 
are leaving northern and eastern farms and villages for the 
exciting but dangerous life of great cities, will make their 
homes in the South. I cordially invite capital and labor in 
every branch of human endeayor to invest in Dixie and become 
citizens of that favored country. We will gladly welcome all 
who wish to come millions of them—for the South needs 
50,000,000 additional people and fifty billions of wealth to 
assist in developing her marvelous resources. The lure of the 
Southland is calling and the response will be all she desires, 
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Farms reporting cotton—1910. 


Division and State. 


Sol 7028 tie 
26.3 | 15, 017,347 
58.7 25,147 
34.1 | 1,274,404 


4.614, 


Acreage in cotton. 


Yield of cotton (bales). Value of crop. 
Farms ted Farms ted b; 
8 1 
All farms. 


Value. Per cent. 


4,065, 978 38.4 | $700,199, 244 | 8209, 968, 346 32.4 
1, 806, 026 45.0 | 254,636,958 | 113,311, 266 44.5 
5&2 | 2,524,714 | 1,356,813 53.7 | 175, 543, 582 7, 54.5 
20.2 | 4,058, 903, 139 22.3 | 270,018,704 | 60, 830, 693 22.5 
53.1 10, 480 8,051 48.2 695, 334, 465 43.0 
37.3| 665,132] 239, 536 35.0 42,066,009} 14, 551,099 34.6 
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Acreage, yield, and value of cotton grown by all farmers and by colored farmers: 1909. 


Farms reporting cotton 1010. 


Number of farms. 
Division and State. 


Yield of cotton (bales). 


A small percentage of the crop in Oklahoma was produced by Indians, who are included with negroes in the census classification Colored. 


APPENDIX C. 


Table showing total rae of 8 eg wheat, and hay in the 11 

cotton States of A 5 — Arkans Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 

ississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Texas for the years 1909-1915, inciusive. 


Total production of corn for States named above, other than Texas and Oklahoma. 


L APPENDIX D. 
Yield per acre in bushels and 10-year averages for 15 Southern States. 
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13.9 | 12.6 | 12.8 | 13.5 | 11.9 | 18.0 | 18.0 | 17.2 17.0 | 17.0 

24.4 | 19.8 | 18.2 | 18.7 | 14.8 | 24.0 | 20.8 | 20.4 | 19.0 | 17.5 | 23.0 

10.2 | 9.6) 9.7 | 10.2} 11.6 13.0 14.6 | 13.0 .0 | 16.0 | 15.0 

11.2 10.4 | 11.1 | 11.5 | 11.6 | 14.5 | 16.0. | 13.8 .5 | 14.0 | 15.0 

29.7 | 23.8 | 25.7 | 26.7 | 24.3 | 29.0 | 26.0 | 30.4 | 29.5 | 25.0 | 30.0 

17.2 | 16.0 | 16.3 | 17.5 | 16.4 | 23.6 | 18.5 | 18.0 | 22.0 | 19.3 | 20.5 

25.2 | 24.2 | 27.0 | 32.9 | 27.7 | 33.5 | 36.5 | 36.5 | 33.0 | 37.0 | 35.0 

15.4 | 14.3 | 15.0 | 16.2 13.1 20.5 | 19.0 | 18.3 | 20.0 | 18.5 | 19.0 

14.7 | 12.2 | 13.0 | 14.8 } 13.8 | 18.6 | 18.4 | 18.2 | 19.5 | 20.3 | 21.0 
. :e 24.2 | 15.9 16.0 6.5 18.7 110 12.5 | 29.5 
9.4 9.4 9.9 | 11.6 | 13.3 | 18.5 | 18.2 17.9 | 19.5 | 18.5 | 16.5 

24.2 | 20.5 | 22.0 | 23.0 | 21.5 | 25.9 | 26.8 | 26.5 | 20.5 | 24.0 | 27.0 

a ace ne 21.7 | 181 | 19.0 | 19.0 | 14.7 | 20.6 | 9.5 | 21.0 | 24.0 | 19.5 | 23.5 
2 20.1 | 16.8 | 19.1 | 22.7 | 20.6 | 25.5 | 24.0 | 24.0 | 28.0 | 20.5 | 28.5 
28.3 | 23.4 | 24.4 | 27.5 | 25.3 | 26.0 | 25.7 | 33.8 | 31.0 | 31.0 | 31.6 


December, 1915, “Crop Reporter.” 
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TABLE I.—Mineral products of Southern States compared with United 
States, 1913-1915, 


In the above totals 5 used as the basis of iron valuation. 


(United States Geologica Papin 


Hon. Josera E. RANSD. 


TABLE IL—Mineral products 111 3 States and United States, 


Exelus ive of Pennsylvania anthracite. 
5 ? Value not included in total value as such inclusion would duplicate coal and pig 
‘on values. 


TABLE III. Mineral products of Southern States by States, 1913 to 1915. 


1915 
JC 380, 879, 288 820, 500, 000 

Arkansas 5,785,199 | 6.580, 
Florida 8,497,688 | 4,863,000 
8 2.688.474 27459000 
Louisiana 21, 890,025 18,630,000 
5 8 10, 587, 564 | 10, 570, 000 
8 48,5077 303 | 74, 500.05 
. a | See 
South Carolina. 1,414, 294 1, 010, 000 
19,645,213 22,175,000 
* 104007847 888085 
West Virgini— NE 134,071, 803 134, 100, 000 


In the above States totals iron ore Is used ag 


tion. (United States Geological Survey.) 
APPENDIX F. 
MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD, 
Baltimore, June 28, 1916. 


SDELL, 
United ee Senate, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear SENATOR RANSDELL: As I understand you intend to mars 
cultural development of t 

your attention to a few facts that beer 
piet ipe prosperity of this section and the general 
5 of the Nation. 

e people of the whole country come to realize that the South 
is the Nation’s greatest undeveloped asset they will never vices Shakar realize 
how its development will enrich the Nation and how everything that 
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helps to advance the progress of the South safeguards the business 
interests as well as the actual life of the Nation. 

In this section, where iron ore and coal are fn vast abundance, fur- 
nishing unsurpassed advantages for the production of iron and steel, 
and ail of the products of iron and steel, which produces three-fourths 
of the sulphur of the world, and which has many. other natural advan- 
tages unequalled in this or in any other country, industrial development 
is limited as compared with that of other sections, = 

There are many reasons for this, and one of them is that the Nation 
as a whole has concentrated its thought and energy, through Govern- 
ment cireles and in other ways, upon the development of the North and 
the West to the exclusion o: the South. Let me illustrate: 


Over 90 per cent of the steel made in the United States is made out 
of ores that are mined in the Lake Superior district, immediately con- 
tiguous to Canada. a region which could easily be overrun and cap- 


tured at any moment by an enemy assailing us through Canada, But 

more than that, these ores to the extent of more than 50,000,000 tons 

pass through the Soo Canal, only about 1} miles long. I am 
n 


put would collapse. A few million tons of foreign ores are imported 
rtations of ore would be instantaneously shut 
by war unless we had the complete command of the sea, and that 
is hardly possible any time in the near future. 

We are thus staking the business Interests of the country and 
national Life itself upon one ore supply. the capture of which or the 
blocking of the ca through which this ore passes would make im- 
9 55 the production of armor plate or of munitions of war. Along 

e Atlantic coast, ney from Boston to Newport News, stretching 
back anywhere from 10 to 100 miles, but covering in the aggregate 

robably not over 2 per cent or 3 per cent of the Nation's area, is cen- 

red the entire munition making business of the United States. All 
of this munition-making business would have to be instantaneously 
2 if the Lake 8 or ore supply were cut off by capture of the 
district or by the blocking of the Canal, In such an event any 
effort to oppose invasion would be useless, and any Army or naval 
officer familiar with the situation will confirm this statement. 

This mighty 6 in population and in wealth would 
under such conditions be as helpless as an Infant against a giant. 
The South is the only section of the country which can possibly pro- 
vide a remedy for this situation. In the South and Southwest, back 
of the mountain ranges which would afford protection against invasion 
there are vast stores of iron ore and coal and manganese, lead, and 
zine, and all other materials needed for the making of war supplies, 
explosives included. The South has about three-fifths of the Nation's 
coast line; it produces all of the Nation's cotton and more than 
one-fourth of the Nation’s grain; but neither the Government nor the 

at financial and metallurgical leaders of the country have given 

eed to the supreme necessity of utilizing this situation by the develop- 
ment of great iron and steel and munition making interests in the 
South and Southwest, far away from the coast and from the Lakes 
and not dependent upon Lake Superior or foreign ores. 

Until this is done all talk of preparedness is largely a visionary 
dream. I suggest, therefore, that you bring to the attention of the 
Senate and of the country this danger, which is so vital, and which 
can be removed in no other possible iyi Ugo by the prompt corer 
ment on a large scale of munition-making and kindred industries in 
the South and Southwest. To permit existing conditions in iron and 
steel and munition making to last any longer would be as criminal on 
the part of national legislation and on the of our business men as 
would be the failure to enlarge our Navy and our rode & 

The South supplies every possible material for the making of ex- 
plosives, the building of ships, the construction of armor, and the 
creation of great steel industries, all far from the dangers which 
confront these interests along the Atlantic coast or on the Lakes, 
dependent as they are upon supplies which could be cut off without a 
moment's warning. 

I trust you will appeal to the patriotism of the Senate to study this 
situation and realize its danger before it is too late. 

Sincerely, yours, Ricnanb II. EpMonps, Editor. 


Arrenpix G. 


Public road mileagcs and cash expenditurcs in the Southern States, 
1905, Office of Public hoads and Rural Engineering. 
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Cash expenditure per mile of rond——44„ͤ„„„ $16 
Yor the entire United States: 
Pet CONE ImMNTOvOR so 5 e aes 7.1 
Cash expenditure per mile of road_.._..------~----_.---_.- 828 


Public-road mages and cash ernendſtures in the Southern States, 191}. 
[Data approximate.] 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC ROADS AND RURAL ENGINEERING. 


| Total oR 

` road and 
State. Total | Surfaced | pridge ex- 
mileage. | mileage. penditures. 

in 1914. 
6,205 | $3,125,925 
5,005 2,447,368 
3.240 3,470,000 
12,657 2,500, 000 
12, 063 1,718,000 
1,000} 4, 461, 506 
| 2,482 6,997, 4 
| 1,800 2,840, 00 
8.0% 8,277,253 
6,223 | 3,925,000 
500] 3,375,000 
— „00, 000 
9,790 | 8,750,000 
3,568 | 3,915,440 
1,369 | 2,388,000 

84 


For the entire United States: 
Per cent Improved 
Cash expenditures per mile 


During the delivery of Mr. RaNspEtt’s speech, 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator fiom Toni- 
siana yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I shall be delighted to yield. 

Mr. BRADY. The senior Senator from Louisiana is fc rnish- 
ing some very valuable information, The State of Idaho, which 
I have the honor to represent in part, possesses a splendid 
climate, is healthful, her lands are productive, and her natural 
resources are wonderful. Idaho produces one-third of all of 
the lead that is produced in the United States, and the great 
river that passes through the entire length of our State, in con- 
nection with the Columbia, is the seventh largest river in the 
world. We have more productive land susceptible of irriga- 
tion and water with which to irrigate it than any other State 
of the Union. We are proud of Idaho, but we are also proud 
that we are a part of the wonderful southern country that the 
Senator from Louisiana represents. I believe that our country 
should be looked upon as a glorious whole, and I am proud of 
the statements he has made relative to the South. They are 
illuminating and beneficial. 

The Senator is now discussing the question of health and 
sanitation and is delivering an interesting and instructive ad- 
dress, and it seems to me that more of our Senators should be 
in the Chamber at this time in order that they may have the 
benefit of his remarks. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: : 


Brady Gore Norris Sutherland 
Broussard Gronna Overman Swanson 
Bryan Husting Page Taggart 
Catron James Pittman Thomas 
Chamberlain Johnson, Me. Poindexter Thompson 
Chilton Johnson, S. Dak. Pomerene lilman 
ene poa Ransdell Townsend 
Clark, Wyo. La Follette Shafroth Underwood 
Clarke, Ark Lane Sheppard Vardaman 
Culberson Lippitt Sherman Warren 
Cummins McCumber Smith, Ariz. Williams 
du Pont McLean Smith, Ga. 

Gallinger Martine, N. J. Smith, S. C. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from 
Idaho sincerely for his very kind remarks and appreciate them 
more than I can describe. 

After the conclusion of Mr. RANspDELL’s speech, 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I have a telegram from the 
Farmers’ Cooperative Grain Dealers’ Association of Cullison, 
Kans., pertaining to the Federal inspection and grading provi- 
sion in the Agricultural appropriation bill now before the Sen- 
ate, which I send to the desk and would like to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wabswonr in the chair). 
Without objection, the Secretary wiil read the telegram. 
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The Secretary read as follows: 
Cutiisex, KANS., July 4, 1916. 
Senator W. H. THOMPSON 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. O.: 


On behalf of 350 farmers’ clevators and more than. 30,000 farmers in 
Kansas we ask that you support the bill providing for Federal inspection 


a — Palins“ COOPERATIVE GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
T. L. DANIEN, Secretary. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Iwill state that I have received something 
like 100 telegrams and letters relative to this provision of the 
pending bill from various citizens of Kansas. I will not take up 
the time of the Senate to read them nor burden the Recorp with 
the printing of all of them. 

I wish to say generally that they come from farmers, elevator 
men, grain dealers, millers, and every class of citizens in my 
State who are interested in a fair and honest grading and in- 
spection of grain, and they urge the support of the bill as re- 
ported by the Senate committee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator says that they are in favor 
of the bill reported by the committee, but the telegram which 
the Senator had read favored Federal grading and inspection of 
grain. Does the Senator realize the fact that this provision is 
for Federal standardization, and is not a bill for Federal inspec- 
tion of grain? Under the bill as reported by the committee in- 
spection is still left entirely in the hands of the States. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I will say that the bill as 
prepared by the committee has been submitted to those who are 
interested in the grading of grain in my State, and the telegram 
I had read was received in response to the consideration, of 
this particular bill. These parties knew the exact provisions 
of the bill on this subject. — 

Mr. President, I am aware of the fact that the farmers of 
Kansas and elsewhere in the United States desire both Federal 
grading and Federal inspection of grain. I believe they realize, 
as all Senators here do, that it is impossible to take such an 
advanced step all at once; but they are willing to aceept as the 
best thing we can get at the present time the bill which has 
been reported by the Senate committee. 

As bearing out that view I have here telegrams from several 
organizations of farmers and grain dealers and others actually 
interested in the honest grading and inspection of grain which 
I will send to the desk to be printed as a part of my remarks. 

The first is from Mr. McCauliffe, president of the Farmers’ 
Union of Kansas, a large farmers’ organization composed of 
more than 30,000 actual farmers of the State. The next is from 
Mr. W. C. Lansdon, editor of the Farmers’ Union, at Salina, 
Kans. Both of these gentlemen have seen the bill that we have 
under consideration and have inspected it thoroughly, and these 
telegrams are in response to a consideration by them individu- 
ally, and also their organizations, or those managing the organi- 
zations, of the particular bill in question. I also have a tele- 
gram from Mr. L. A. Fitz, of the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, authorized by President Waters, one of the greatest agri- 
cultural authorities in the United States, commending this par- 
ticular provision of the bill and asking my support of the bill. 

I also have a telegram from G. D. Estes, president of the 
2 Cooperative Grain Dealers’ Association, of Stafford, 

uns. 

I also have a telegram from the Kansas Grain Co., the Hutch- 
inson Flour Mills Co., the Lyons Milling Co., and the Border 
Green Milling Co., and a telegram from J. P. Adams, editor and 
cooperative manager, of Minneupolis, Minn. I will not take the 
time to read these telegrams, but will ask that they be printed 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks; and I will not take up 
any more time of the Senate discussing this question, but will 
gladly give my support to the bill in compliance with the wishes 
of my constituents who are so deeply interested in this impor- 
tant subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
is granted. 

The telegrams referred to are as follows: 

SALINA, KANS, May 19, 1916. 
Senator W. THompson, 
Washington, D. O.. 


Farmers in favor of Federal grain inspection, 
M. McCavutirrs, 
President Farmers’ Union of Kansas, 


SALINA, Kans., May 19, 1916; 


Hen. W. H. THOMPSON., 
Washington, D. O.: 
Farmers favor compulsory Federal grading and 8 
W. G. LAXSDON. 
Editor Farmers’ Union. 


ites MANHATTAN, KANS., May 22, 1916. 


n. W. H. OMPSON 

United States Senator, Washington, D. O.: 

Haye gone over with President Waters the grain-grades act, Agri- 
cultural Pall. and we both believe it to be a step in the right direc- 
tion and a good thing for the Kansas farmer. e hope you: can sup- 
port the measure. President Waters authorizes this wi 


L. A. 3 
Kansas State Agricultural College. 


Ho 


Swarrorp, KANS., May 22, 1976. 
W. H. THOMPSON 


2657 Woodley Road, Washington, D. 0:: 
Farmers’ Cooperation Grain Dealers Association favor Federal in- 


spection. 
G. D. Estas, President. 
Kansas Crry, Mo., May 18, 116. 
W. II. Tn 


n. W. II. OMPSON, 
United States Sonate, Washington, D. O.: 
As member of Senate Committee on Agriculture we y 
for your help for grain-grades bill. Uniformity of inspection 
through Federal supervision is urgently required in e interests of 
growers, dealers, and millers, 


Ho 


Kansas GRAIN Co. 
HUTCHINSON FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Lyons MILLING Co. 

Borper QUERN Mintrne Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 18, 1916. 
Senator W. H. THOMPSON 


Washington, D. O.: 

8 4 har 3 tab 6 conventions eG 
grain dealers; jundreds em personally regardin - 
eral grain des and supervisions legislation; without an exception all. 
interviewed are in favor of 4 1 am sure is the volee of the farmers 


J. P. ADAMS, 
Editor Cooperative Manager and Farmer. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending amendment is the 


amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Gronna]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gore Martine, N. J. Smoot 
Borah Gronna Ne Sterli 
Brad Hardin, Norris Sutherland 
Brandegee Hardwick Overman Swanson 
Broussa Husting Kane Thomas 
Bryan James Poindexter Thompson 
Catron Johnson, Me. Ransdell Tillman 
Chamberlain Johnson, 8. Dak. Reed Underwood 
Chilton Jones Shafroth Vardaman 
Kenyon Sheppard Wadsworth - 
Cul n La Follette Sherman Warren 
Cummins Lane Shields Williams 
rtis Lee, Md. Simmons 
Fletcher ge Smith, Ga. 
Gallinger McCumber th, 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I desire again to announce 
that the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] is detained at his 
home on account ef illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-seven Senators:have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum: present. The pending 
amendment is the amendment offered by the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Gronna]. : 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I wish to say that I have not 
interposed. an objection to the other amendments which have 
been offered to: this section of the bill under consideration be- 
cause they possessed more or less merit, in my judgment. The 
pending amendment, however, ought not to be adopted; at 
least in my judgment it should not be adopted. It would be 
rather an idle performance for the Senate solemnly to pass a 
measure purporting to provide for the standardization of grain 
and for the supervision of a system of grain-grade standardi- 
zation and then to incerporate in the same measure an amend- 
ment which would virtually denaturize and emasculate the 
measure itself. I trust that the pending amendment will be 
voted down. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from: North Dakota. 

The amendment was re: 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. On page 105, line 4, after the word “may,” I move to 
insert call for reinspection or,” and after the word “ question,” 
on the same line, to insert “in accordance with the laws, rules, 
or regulations in force or provided at the place of inspection, 
with a further right of appeal from any final decision rendered 
under such laws, rules, or regulations.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 105, line 4, after the word may.“ 
it is proposed to insert “call for reinspection or,” and after the 
word question,“ in the same line, to insert the words “in 
accordance with the laws, rules, or regulations in foree or pro- 
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vided at the place of inspection, with a further right of appeal 
from any final decision rendered under such laws, rules, or 
regulations.” i 

Mr. McCUMBER. Now, I will ask the Secretary to read the 
provision as it would be if amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Sec. 6. That whenever standards shall haye been fixed and estab- 
lished under this act for any grain and any * of such grain 
which has been sold, offered for sale, ship , or delivered for ship- 
ment in interstate or foreign commerce shall bave been inspected and 
a dispute arises as to whether the grade as determined by such in- 
spection of any such grain in fact conforms to the standard of the 
ah 2 grade, any interested party may call for reinspection or appeal 
the question in accordance with the laws, rules, or regulations in 
force or provided at the place of inspection, with a further right of 
appeal from any final decision rendered under such laws, rules, or 
regulations, to the Secretary of Agriculture; and the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized to cause such investigation to be made and 
such tests to be applied as he may deem necessary and to determine 
the true grade. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, this section is not intended 
to be an inspection measure, but rather a measure providing for 
Federal standardization, the present system of inspection to be 
continued by the boards of trade and chambers of commerce or 
warehouse commissions provided by law by the several States 
in which terminals are situated. Therefore, it seems to me, that 
we ought not to assume in any way to interfere with those sys- 
tems which have grown up and which are necessary for reinspec- 
tions and for appeals. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson] has already shown 
that in Minneapolis alone the calls for reinspection have ex- 
ceeded 61,000 in a single year, which confirms what I have 
stated, that reinspections, which are in the nature of appeals, 
are so great throughout the United States that they would have 
to be discarded entirely, or else they could not be taken cog- 
nizance of by the Department of Agriculture. We should have 
to have an army to take care of those reinspections and those 
appeals. So long as we are still left by the provisions of this 
bill to the inspection system of the States and of the great 
terminals, whether those inspections are governed by State laws 
or whether they are governed by chambers of commerce or boards 
of trade, it is but proper that we should take advantage of the 
systems which are provided by those laws and by those boards 
of trade or chambers of commerce. In this way most of the 
appeals would be settled, without coming to the Secretary of 
Agriculture at all, except perhaps as to a very small percentage 
of them. 

In every one of these cases provision is made for an imme- 
diate reinspection and for an immediate appeal while the grain 
is still there. If you were to substitute an immediate inspection 
or an immediate regrading and submit it to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, you would have to keep your grain in the car per- 
haps for weeks before you could get a decision, and there would 
be an immense amount which would have to be paid out for 
demurrage—so great that no one would dare take advantage 
of the provision. 

While I believe it would have been far better to have pro- 
vided for both standardization and inspection by the Govern- 
ment, allowing the Government to appoint each one of the 
inspectors now qualified under the laws of the several States 
to do inspection—to make each one of them a Government 
agent and to have provided that his fees should be paid the 
same as they are now paid, of a certain amount upon each car 
inspected—the committee has not seen fit to do that. There- 
fore, if we are not going to have Federal inspection, let us 
not get the two systems mixed up or in conflict with each 
other, but let us take advantage of the system which we have. 
I am quite confident that we shall find that inspection by the 
State or by the boards of trade or chambers of commerce will 
not prove satisfactory, and that, if we have a standardization, 
the other will come in due time. For that reason I am willing 
to vote for the standardization alone. 

My desire, however, is that we shall place nothing now upon 
the statute books which I feel absolutely sure can not be made 
workable and which will interfere, and grossly interfere, with 
the ordinary course of trade. That course of trade, with ref- 
erence to the Minnesota system, has already been explained 
by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson]. While I can not 
agree with him that that system is a perfect one, I will agree 
that if the Minnesota system were carried out as it is intended 
by the laws of the State of Minnesota that it should be carried 
out, and if every other State had the same system, and it was 
carried out fairly and honestly, there could be no complaint 
against the system. 

In other words, I believe the Minnesota system is a perfect 
system so far as the system itself is concerned; but I do not 
believe that it is perfectly operated. 


I call the attention of the Senator from Minnesota to just one 
thing now, to show that the Minnesota system is not perfectly 
operated. For instance, the board of warehouse commissioners 
fixes the grades each year; and I think that is perfectly proper. 
Those grades ordinarily are so fixed that the value of the grain 
for any lower grade for flour purposes would be about from 
8 to 5 cents less than it would be for the next higher grade. 
For instance, if No. 1 northern was selling for a dollar a bushel, 
under the Minnesota system No. 2 northern would ordinarily 
sell for about 97 cents, and No. 3 northern, we will say, from 
8 to 5 cents less, or about from 93 to 95 cents a bushel; and 
yet, without changing the grades to any appreciable extent, I 
call attention to the fact that the difference between No, 2 ‘and 
No. 3 in the regular sales made of the 1915 crop from my State, 
was about 18 cents; in other words, No. 3 was about 18 cents 
a bushel less in the markets of Minneapolis than was No. 2. 
If that No. 3 measured up to the Minnesota grade, it should 
not have been more than.5 cents a bushel less in value than No. 
2 for the manufacture of flour. I never could understand why 
they made that wide difference between No. 2 and No. 8. 
If the Senator from Minnesota can explain it to me, I shall be 
very glad to hear him. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I am very sorry the Senator 
has seen fit to inject this question into this matter at this time. 
I carefully avoided going into it. 

The trouble with the Dakota wheat, to a large extent, has 
been this: A great deal of their wheat is never stacked. They 
thrash from the shock, and oftentimes the wheat becomes damp 
and bleached. They thrash it from the shock, haul it to the 
cars, and send it in when it is in an unfit condition. That same 
wheat afterwards, after it is dried and fanned and put through 
a process, becomes in time better wheat; but when they send 
in that wheat in the first instance, because of the fact that it is 
thrashed from the shock, and because of the fact that it is 
bleached and has been exposed ‘to the weather, it does not come 
up to the grade. 

In our State, at an early day, in the Red River Valley, they 
used to do a good deal of what we call shock thrashing; but 
they are abandoning that more and more. They find that it is 
not profitable; that the grain is injured in the shock, becomes 
bleached and deteriorated, and they are unable to get the 
grade for it. That has been, to a large extent, the trouble with 
the Dakota wheat. But, as I said, I am a little surprised that 
the Senator has seen fit to attack the Minnesota system in this 
way. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I am not attacking the system. I 
am attacking the method through which the system is carried 
out at times. I will entirely agree with the Senator that some 
of this wheat, because of its being bleached and because of its 
being wet, was worth 18 cents a bushel less than No. 2; but it 
it was worth 18 cents a bushel less than No. 2, it ought not to 
have been graded No. 3, but it ought to have been graded 
“rejected ” and sold upon the market as either No. 4, and a poor 
grade of No. 4, or as “ rejected ” grade—that is, no grade at all. 

It is with those things that we have found the most complaint. 
Now, if we had gotten a No. 3 price for that grain, it is probable 
that we would have gotten more than that grain was worth; but 
the chances are a thousand to one that while there was a dif- 
ference of 18 cents a bushel between a No. 2 price and a No. 3 
price at which it was bought in, it was sold as No. 8, the same as 
it was purchased as No. 3. But I doubt if there was that much 
spread; and it may be possible that they dried it, as the Sen- 
ator says, and put it through a process that took the moisture 
out of it, that took the bleach out of it, and madè a better 
grade of it. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to say to the Senator, if he will 
allow me to interrupt him, that I do not know any instance, 
except in special kinds of wheat like the macaroni or durum 
wheat, where there has been a difference of 18 cents a bushel 
between wheat graded as No. 2 and No, 3. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am informed by my colleague, who was 
shipping grain during all of last summer, that that difference 
existed for a long period. I shipped no grain myself, so I 
have no personal knowledge of the fact; but it was stated, and 
without being disputed, upon the floor of the Chamber last 
year. But that, possibly, is of little value, 

I simply wish to say that we ought either to have Federal 
inspection by Federal inspectors altogether, or else we ought 
to keep out of the inspection field entirely; and as it is deter- 
mined that we shall keep out of that field let us at least take 
advantage of the provisions in the laws of the different States 
for appeals, The Secretary of Agriculture, as I stated before, 
could not by any possibility take cognizance of all the applica- 
tions for reinspection and for appeals; but under the systems, 
whether they are governed by rules of boards of trade or cham- 
bers of commerce or the rules laid down by the railroad and 
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warehouse commissioners, all of them provide first for reinspec- 
tion, secondly for an appeal from the inspectors, and finally for 
an appeal to some board superior to those. The amendment 
which I have proposed simply allows the usual course of trade in 
that respect to prevail, but does provide for a further appeal 
from the final decision in such States where the appeal is taken 
to the Secretary of Agriculture. Probably there would be very 
few cases, but those would be important cases and would help to 
establish the Federal grades so that all would understand 
exactly what they meant. 

I therefore hope this amendment will be adopted, as I desire 
above all things to make this bill as perfect as I can. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the chairman of the com- 
mittee is not in the Chamber just at this moment, but I believe 
I know his attitude with relation to the amendment, He thinks 
that there are some parts of the amendment that may not be 
good, but he is willing to let it go in the bill and go to confer- 
ence in the hope that something can be worked out that will be 
satisfactory all around. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. That will be entirely satisfactory to me. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The Senator's position as to inspection, and 
the necessity for inspection, and the hope that inspection will 
come, has been ably voiced by him heretofore, and ultimately 
this bill may result in an inspection by the Federal Government. 
If it does, and it works well, of course that is all that we desire; 
but it is impossible now to obtain the passage of a Federal in- 
spection bill. The moment you begin to talk about Federal in- 
spection, there come up ull of the State officers who are now in 
the States grading grain protesting most vigorously against it; 
and on that account it has been deemed wise by the committee 
to go as far as it can in that direction, but not to the extent of 
providing for inspection by the Federal Government. 

So I will state that the attitude of the chairman is to let this 
amendment be adopted and go to conference, not, however, com- 
mitting himself to it, but in the hope that something may be 
worked out by the conferees. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I will say to my colleague that 
on yesterday we adopted an amendment*which I proposed, but 
I do not think it goes far enough. I have no objection to the 
amendment offered by my colleague, I just want to read, for 
the information of the Senate, the amendment which was adopted 
at my instance: 5 

That there is hereby established in the Department of Agriculture a 
board of grain apace s. Such board shall consist of five members to 
be appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture. The salaries of the mem- 
bers of this board shall be $3,000 per annum. The board of grain ap: 
peals shall, under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may prescribe, pass on all cd pre which may be taken from the 
inspection and grading of grain by inspectors licensed under this act; 
but in States where there have been established systems of grain in- 
spection with State boards of appeals, appeals shall be considered only 
from the findings of such State boards of appeals. The board of ap- 
peals shall also, under the direction of the Secretary of Agriculture, pass 
on the qualifications of applicants for license under this act. 

That would take care of appeals in States where they have a 
State inspection law. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will say to my colleague that there is 
no inconsistency between his proposition and the one I have just 
offered. By this amendment I connect up and bring into effect 
the system of appeals and reinspections already provided in 
the several States; and of course, with the amendment which 
he has already had adopted, the appeal would be taken to that 
board in the Agricultural Department. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk, to follow line 19, page 71. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary., On page 71, after line 19, it is proposed to 
insert: 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to investigate the existence 
of artesian water and other underground water supplies suitable for 
irrigation in the arid and semiarid regions by boring wells, $100,000, 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I should like to ask if any 
estimate has been made for that amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that an estimate has been made for 
it in the exact words of my amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS I do not care for the words. The Senator's 
word is perfectly good. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
amendment stated again. 

The Secretary again stated the amendment. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I desire to say, in regard to the 
amendment, that I fully appreciate the importance of the work 
which it contemplates. If there be artesian water available in 
any part of the great arid West it ought to be ascertained and 
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the fact brought to the attention of the settlers, so that every- 
thing possible can be done to rescue that country from the desert 
and to make the waste places rejoice. 

An amendment similar to this has been twice reported to the 
Senate by the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
It has been twice agreed to by the Senate, It has twice gone 
out in conference. 

My own view of the subject has been this: In the committee, 
I may say, I have never voted for the amendment. First, I 
should say that the amendments reported heretofore have au- 
thorized and directed the Secretary of Agriculture to carry on 
this work. I observe that the pending amendment devolves that 
duty on the Secretary of the Interior. I called upon the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture for a report upon the subject two years 
ago. He reporied adversely, on the ground that the work should 
be carried on under the supervision of the Geological Survey, 
and that to devolve the duty on the Department of Agriculture 
would result in a duplication of service, My own judgment, 
I may say further, is that this work ought to be carried on by 
the several States. ; 

I know there is no general principle underlying the Agricul- 
tural appropriation bill on which you can draw these distinc- 
tions. We have undertaken, however, in a general way, to prose- 
cute those investigations where the results might be of general 
application throughout a large section of the country. 

My own information is that the department might, at consid- 
erable expense, ascertain that there was artesian water, for 
instance, in a given county in Utah. It would not follow that 
artesian water would be available in the adjoining county, or 
even upon the adjacent quarter section. It is a matter that 
must be carried on locally and determined locally. 

Now, it is an impossible task for the Government of the 
United States to embark generally upon this policy, to feel out 
and to test out the existence of artesian water all over that 
entire region. I may say that my own State made an appro- 
Pylation to sink wells in order to ascertain whether or not arte- 
sian water was available, I think this duty ought to be devolved 
upon the several States; and if not, then one of two things 
should be done: Either the State should be required to put up 
dollar for dollar with the General Government in prosecuting 
this work or the Government ought not to embark upon a policy 
which has no limitations. 

I may say that there is one other plan which might not be 
objectionable, and that would be to take from the irrigation 
fund the money with which to carry on this service. The Gov- 
ernment appropriates the proceeds from the public lands to the 
irrigation fund. I think it amounts to some $80,000,000. In 
addition to that, we have issued $20,000,000 worth of bonds to 
supplement that fund. It amounts now to something like one 
hundred millions. It is devoted to the establishment of irriga- 
tion plants in the arid and semiarid portions of the country. It 
would be a part of that plan and connected with that system 
to divert a portion of the fund—if I may use the word “ di- 
vert "—to test out and ascertain whether or not artesian water 
be available. But I can not quite see why money should be 
taken from the General Treasury, paid in by the people of Maine 
and Mississippi, in order to test out the existence of artesian 
water in Wyoming or Nevada, when a test made on one quarter 
section would not necessarily be applicable even to the adjoining 
quarter section. 

It seems to me that the work is of such a local nature that it 
ought to be carried on by the State, or at least the State should 
put up half the money; or, if not that, then the fund already 
set aside—a fund originating in these States—should be utilized 
for this purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say that this item has 
been in an appropriation bill, as stated by the Senator, upon two 
other oceasions, and has been rejected in conference, but the 
rejection was based upon the fact that there had been no esti- 
mate made for the amount. There is an estimate made for this 
item, and there is a great need for demonstrating whether or 
not artesian water can be secured in the arid and semiarid 
districts in the Western States. 

The other day I stated some of the reasons why that work 
should be undertaken by the Government. The reclamation act 
referred to by the Senator is an entirely different proposition 
than the securing of water by artesian wells, and the advances 
to that fund by the Government is to be refunded. 

Mr. President, this money, if appropriated, will be used for 
demonstrating whether or not there is artesian water in the 
semiarid and arid districts. The Senator says there is no limit 
to the amount of expenditure. It can not go beyond the $100,000 
appropriated, and that will go just as far as the Geological 
Survey can make it, and no further. 
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I was rather surprised to hear the Senator refer to the ap- 
propriation as being of a local nature and one that ought to be 
provided by the States, when, on the opposite page of the bill, 
and, in fact, on nearly every page of the bill, there are items 
of exactly the same nature. The bill is made up entirely of items 
which are of a lecal character, and which, if that position is 
taken, should be paid for by the States. 

I notice here an item of $39,540 for inquiries in regard to 
systems of road management throughout the United States and 
for giving expert advice on the subject; an item of $142,780 for 
investigations of the best methods of road making, especially 
ordinary sand-clay and dirt roads; an item of $42,780 for in- 
vestigations of the chemical and physical character of road ma- 
terials; and I might go on, Mr. President, and read the whole 
bill through. 

Why should the Senator complain of Oklahoma and Missis- 
sippi being taxed in order that the Government may demonstrate 
whether or not there is artesian water in the arid and semiarid 
lands owned by the Government of the United States and then 
in the same bill ask for an appropriation for the protection of 
the cotton fields of the South against the boll weevil or for the 
eradication of ticks of the South or the bugs of Kansas? 

The Senator says that if the department sank an artesian 
well in one quarter section it would not demonstrate that the 
lands in the adjoining one would contain artesian water. That 
may be true, but 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator's amendment confine the in- 
vestigation to public lands? 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment reads in this. way: 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to investigate the existence of 
artesian water and other underground water supplies suitable for frriga- 
tion in the arid and semiarid regions by boring wells. 

I suppose that it will be used for the purpose of demonstrating 
upon public lands whether there is artesian water to be found 
or not. 

Mr. BORAH. I had supposed that the Senator intended to 
confine it to boring upon publie lands. If it were confined to 
public lands, I should suppose perhaps from the argument of 
the Senator from Oklahoma that he would not object. to. it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think the Senator from Oklahoma ob- 
jects to the present, amendment any more strenuously than he 
would if it were applied only to public lands. z 

Mr. GORE. I think to make it apply to publie lands would 
improve the amendment. In fact, I had in mind to offer that 
amendment to the amendment before it came to a final vote. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to speak of the question of the 
development of artesian water upon one section and then, 
withim a quarter of a mile or a half a mile, perhaps, it would 
be impossible to find artesian water on that land. 

What this appropriation will be used for, Mr. President, will 
be to demonstrate whether there is artesian water in a given 
valley and what the depth of the well must he before the water 
is found. That can be done with the boring of only one well in 
a valley. I have no doubt but that private capital could be 
secured by the homesteader for the purpose of sinking wells if 
it was demonstrated that sufficient water could be secured. to 
irrigate enough land to. make it profitable and a home for him- 
self and family. 

The mere appropriation. of $100,000 will go nowhere in de- 
veloping wells on every section of land in the semiarid and 
arid region. All that the department would do would be, as I 
said, to demonstrate by one well the fact whether there is water 
in a district or not, and then after that is demonstrated the 
people themselves. will take care of the extension of the werk. 

Mr. BORAH and Mr. GALLINGER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield, and to whom? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Idaho first. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator from Utah will confine the op- 
eration of his amendment to public lands, which I presume 
would be the practical effect of it any way, I think it would 
have a better chance of success and it would serve the waste and 
narid and semi-arid regions just as well, because if they will 
demonstrate the existence of artesian water upon the public 
lands of the country it will serve the private owners in that 
region of country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMOOT. In just a moment. 

Mr, President, at the suggestion of the Senator from Idaho 
I want to modify the amendment by adding after the word 
“wells.” the words. “upon public lands.” I yield now to the 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I rose to ask the Senator from Utah if 
no experiments have been made in this direction heretofore. 


Mr. SMOOT. I will say, as far as my own State is concerned, 


‘there have been, I think, two or three experimental wells sunk 
‘by the State. In one instance it. was a success; I think in two 


others it was a failure. But in sinking these wells sometimes it 
is required to go a thousand or two thousand feet, and the State 
has felt that the burden of taxation has been so great that they 
could not extend the work as far as it would like. 

In this connection I wish to say to the Senator that only 
about 20 per cent of the lands within the State are under pri- 
vate ownership. The balance of it is withdrawn land, forest 
reserves and other classes of withdrawn land, and the taxation 
upon the 20 per cent is so great it does not allow the State to 
extend that class of work as much as they should. 

Not only that, but I wish to say that in any State where there 
is so much public land it seems to me that it would be nothing 
more than just for the Government of the United States, if they 
want to dispose of the land, to demonstrate the fact that there 
is water which can be obtained from an underground flow, 
and after it is demonstrated then the citizens will take the 
chance of sinking wells but it is too expensive for an entryman 
to undertake the great expense with the hope and with the only 
possible chance of securing 160 acres of land by living on it 
three years, even if he is successful in securing water. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I assume, Mr. President, that the Sena- 
tor has in view the sinking of possibly a good many wells 
until water is found. The Senator says the sinking of one 
well will solve the problem. It would if water was reached, 
So I assume the Senator has in mind the fact that if the first 
experiment is a failure under this appropriation to the extent 
of the appropriation the Government may continue to sink wells 
with a view to finding water. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should think the department would follow 
this plan, that it would seleet a valley, say one in Millard 
County in my own State, and would sink in the northern part of 
the county a well. If it was successful that would be about 
all that it would be expected to do in that county. If it were 
unsuccessful perhaps it would deeide after a further investi- 
gation that it was werth the chance of sinking one in the 
middle or in the southern part of the valley, but I would not 
think it would do any more than that; having gone so far as 
to show that it was next to impossible to secure artesian water 
in that valley. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator if he can inform 
me what the character of soil is in the regions where these wells 
are probably to be sunk. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean the surface? 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; the character of the soil through 
which the pipe will be inserted. 

Mr. SMOOT. As to that I could not say positively. It differs 
according to depth. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Is it rocky? In the part of the country 
from which I come, of course, we expect to find rock, and all 
that sort of thing, which obstruet the boring process, I won- 
dered whether that was likely to be the case in those valleys. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can say that in the valleys some of the wells 
have been driven, and where they have secured water it is gen- 
erally in the thickly settled counties. They find that that land 
is rocky in places, sometimes it is sandy, sometimes it is clayey, 
and there are strata of different classes of land as depth is 
reached. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I assume there is ne difficulty in driving 
these wells. 

Mr. SMOOT. None whatever. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Even to a depth of 2,000 feet. I remem- 
ber that Artemus Ward once eame across a man who was driv- 
ing a well, and he had gotten down 4,000 feet. He was some- 
what discouraged, but Artemus told him to keep on, that there 
was water in China beyond a doubt. In the northern country 
wells are sunk to a depth of several hundred feet. 

But now just a word in answer to a suggestion of the Senator 
from Oklahoma. He thinks it is not right for these experiments 
to be tested when the people of New England and other North- 
ern States have to pay a part of the expense. Mr. President, 
New England gladly pays a part of the expense of the irriga- 
tion system, and as the Senator from Utah has said, this bill is 
full of provisions where sections of the country contribute that 


get no benefit from it. So F think this can not be differentinted 


from other provisions of the bill calling for appropriations for 
specific purposes. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. T was going to suggest that the public-land 
States receive 5 per cent of all the proceeds derived from the 
sale of the public lands for local public improvements. In our 
State we have heretofore used a good deal of that fund for 
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artesian-well purposes, and I see no reason why that fund should 
not be devoted among other things to this identical purpose. 
Therefore the suggestion which was made against the amend- 
ment by the Senator in charge of the bill, it seems to me, is 
well founded, I do not believe under the circumstances that we 
should make this appropriation in view of the 5 per cent which 
gives us a fund that can and ought to be used for this and kin- 


purposes, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. If this appropriation were to be used upon 
private lands, I do not think there would be any justification in 
asking for it, but I ask the Senator from Oklahoma and others 
to bear in mind that the Government of the United States has a 
vast amount of arid lands in the West which perhaps never can 
be irrigated except through artesian wells, some of which lands 
have been irrigated in that way and passed into private owner- 
ship. 

That land which is now in its present condition practically 
without value, if irrigated in this way would increase in value 
tremendously. As it is, it is worth nothing to the Government 
or the people. If this could be expended, and successfully ex- 
pended, it would be worth millions of dollars to the Government. 
So long as it is to be expended upon property cwned by the 
Government, it is as fair an investment as we make under these 
bills ordinarily, and it seems to me that it might be permitted to 
go in the bill in view of the other precedents established. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I was out when the 
amendment was offered. Does it provide that the use of the 
funds shall be by the Interior Department? 

Mr. SMOOT. It does. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Will the Senator read the amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will read it: 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to investi 
artesian water and other underground water supplies suitable for irri- 
gation in the arid and semiarid regions by boring wells— 

And then I have added “ upon public lands“ 
$100,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Can the Senator tell us to what 
extent, or somewhat to what extent, artesian wells have proved 
a success upon those arid lands? Have there been any large 
number of them sunk? 

Mr. SMOOT. There are quite a number of artesian wells in 
my own State, but they are located mostly in Salt Lake, Utah, 
Davis, Weber, and Cache Counties. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Is there any average depth to which 
you bore? . 

Mr. SMOOT. The wells within those counties average about 
300 feet deep, The watersheds of these counties are the most 
extensive in the State. What we want to get at is to go into 
what we call dry counties. The lands are just as good land as 
were ever cultivated or foot was ever placed upon, but nothing 
can grow there because of the fact that there is no water avail- 
able. But there are mountains miles and miles back that no 
doubt will furnish an underground flow of water. From most of 
the watersheds in our States some of the water finds its way into 
Salt Lake. That is the bottom of the basin. If that water on 
traveling through its underground channel can be tapped, it will 
be used for irrigating arid land, and there are millions of acres 
of it. 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. Have you flowing wells as a rule? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are. If the water is tapped by artesian 
wells it arrests the flow, and is used for irrigation purposes, 
but we have so many counties with but few people in them—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. You have large streams that come 
up from your artesian wells and go away in the air? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; sometimes they are thrown up as high as 
20 feet, according to the amount of water and the pressure. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I heard the name of Missis- 
sippi used in vain a moment ago with reference to this matter, 
and I want to say that, so far as I am concerned, Mississippi 
will take a genuine pleasure in paying her proportion of this tax. 

I know the value of water which this money is appropriated 
with the hope of discovering. It is the gold that makes the 
rock valuable and worth the effort to acquire it. 

Just at this point I wish to relate a little incident which 
came under my observation in my State some years ago, and 
which shows that you can not always rely upon the conclusions 
of the scientists. For many years the theory was accepted 


that the great Mississippi Delta was at some time in the dim 
and distant long ago a neck of the sea; that artesian water 
could not be found there, however deep one might dig for it. 
A book was written by Dr. Hilgard on geology, which was taught 


te the existence of 


at the State university, in which he maintained stoutly that 
artesian water could not be obtained in that section. 

An enterprising young fellow came down to Greenwood, Miss., 
from Illinois and established a little bottling plant. 

He knew no more about geology than a prairie dog does about 
the nebular hypothesis, but he had good common sense and 
was willing to try to make the venture. He concluded that he 
would undertake the experiment and see if he could not find 
artesian water if the city would pay the expense of the pipe. 
It was thought by the older heads—men whose ignorance be- 
comes wisdom by prescripiion—that it was an unwarranted 
prodigality of the public cash to spend money on so foolish a 
thing, but the more progressive citizens in the little city in- 
sisted that the trial should be made. He started down, and in 
about 48 hours, at the depth of about 400 feet, discovered an 
inexhaustible supply of the purest and best water I have ever 
known. When he penetrated the little crust or the stratum of 
rock down in the bowels of the earth water gushed from it and 
ran to an elevation of about 47 feet above the surface of the 
ground. That has solved the problem of health in that rich 
country. It has been worth millions of dollars to the people 
and is of inestimable value in the priceless matter of health. 

Anything that is going to bring land under cultivation, to 
furnish homes for farmers, and, more than that, to make farmers 
out of the people who are living around the towns, is a bene- 
faction, and this Government can well afford to experiment with 
$100,000. If water should be found, the profits that would flow 
from the discovery would be so great that posterity would rise 
up as one man and call the name of this Congress blessed. If 
the experiment is going to be made on the public lands, it means 
probably, as the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] says, adding 
untold millions of wealth to the property of the United States, 
and in addition to all that it means good homes—country 
homes—happiness and prosperity. So I do not think we ought 
to hesitate about making the appropriation. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I want to say with relation to artesian 
wells, that we have had considerable experience with them in 
Colorado, The city of Denver is in a basin, where there are prob- 
ably 300 artesian wells. They were put there perhaps 25 years 
ago, and some of those wells are still in existence. The very 
building in which my office is situated is supplied entirely by 
artesian water. The artesian well, of course, is sunk right In 
the town. 

The depth at which these wells are sunk in that locality is 
from 250 to 350 feet. I have not any doubt that there are be- 
tween strata of rock extending down the mountain side or from 
high levels to lower levels, immense quantities of water. 
Otherwise we should not have these numerous wells—300 of 
them—in the city of Denver. These wells flow for a limited 
time; they will flow for two, three, or four years, when they 
will become filled with sand. It is then necessary to clean 
them out in order to get them to again flow. If it is desired to 
use a well after it has once been sunk that has ceased to flow, 
it can easily be done by the use of pumps, which are resorted 
to in a number of instances. In fact, the water company of the 
city of Denver, for instance, has utilized the flow of artesian 
water by putting that water into the small reservoir which it 
has near the city of Denver. It had some 10 artesian wells 
flowing during that time into the basin from which the water 
was pumped. 

Mr. President, I feel that the position which the Senator 
from Utah has taken is well taken. I feel that this is experi- 
mental, of course. There are some basins, where probably such 
wells will be sunk, and where there will be no return; but 
there are strata on the sides of mountains and in valleys, where, 
if water is discovered, wonderful results will be produced in the 
way of aiding irrigation. I remember down in Texas that I 
went to the town of San Antonio and found there that there 
was a spring which started a river 4 miles above the town. It 
simply gushed out in the form of three springs, which concen- 
trated there a volume of water in each instance equal to the 
body of a person. It produced a river running through San 
Antonio for a length of some 4 miles only, but it has such a 
volume of water that it, of course, has produced great benefit to 
the town. If that water were utilized—and no doubt it is 
utilized—it would be of great benefit. Artesian water comes 
from a long stretch of water lying between strata; and it 
seems to me that the Government can not fail to do what is 
right and fair in attempting to develop this resource which is 
hidden in the earth. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the city of Denver is a great city 
and has many wonderful natural advantages; but in the matter 
of producing artesian wells it is not the great city of the West. 
There is a little city over in the State where I live where they 
have had artesian wells flowing for the last 25 years. Those 
wells so far have given no indication of drying up or of becoming 
depleted to any extent. We have artesian hot water. The 
building in which my office was situated was heated by hot 
water; and in almost the entire city the buildings were heated 
by hot water. So we have in our city a plentiful supply of hot 
and cold water. 

I wanted to call attention to this for the benefit of the Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. SHA¥RorH] and also for the benefit of 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], who asked 
if these wells had in any wise been developed to such an extent 
as to be called successful, So far as the artesian wells dis- 
covered in my State are concerned, they have been of long dura- 
tion, of great supply, and very successful in every respect wher- 
ever they have been found. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President. p 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senater from Utah 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr, STERLING. I feel disposed to add my werd of testi- 
mony as to artesian wells. For about 20 years I lived, I think, 
in the greatest artesian-well basin in this country, if not in the 
world, and that is in the famous Jim River Valley Basin in 
South Dakota. Beginning in the northern part of the State of 
South Dakota, where wells were about 1,200 feet deep, and run- 
ning the entire width of the State to Yankton, S. Dak., artesian 
wells were sunk. The depth of those wells varies from 1,200 
feet in the northern part of the State to 750 or 800 feet in the 
southern part of the State. 

In the central part of that region wells were frequently ob- 
tained the pressure of which would be 160 or 175 pounds to the 
square inch. In the town of Redfield, where about the second 
well, I think, was put down in South Dakota, the pressure was 
for years 160 pounds to the square inch. It was the only fire 
protection which we had, and there was often such force in the 
flow of the water when applied with the hose that it would take 
the shingles from the roof in the putting out of a fire. 

But now, Mr. President, relative to the amendment of the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor} we haye a vast region west of 
that and west of the Missouri River which we term a semi- 
arid region, in which some experiments have been made in the 
matter of putting down artesian wells. The formation there, 
however, is not, I think, thoroughly understood as yet by arte- 
sian-well diggers; it is desirable to know whether water-bearing 
strata from which wells can be had exist throughout that part 
of the State; and I think this appropriation would be most valu- 
able in helping to determine whether or not in that great re- 
gion—the Great Plains region, as it is called—artesian wells 
may be procured to aid in the matter of irrigation and in pro- 
curing water for domestie uses generally. I hope the amend- 
ment will prevail. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator- from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I was very much interested in the artesian 
wells to which the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] referred 
which are located in his State. I desire to say that we have a 
great many artesian wells in the State of Nevada, where the 
hot and cold water are near together, but we have one well 
there in which the hot and cold water flows from the same well. 
I refer to a well sunk by Gov. Sparks on his ranch a number of 
years ago. At a depth of about 300 feet they struck a stream 
of cold water. That well was incased in a 6-inch pipe. They 
then put down a smaller pipe inside of the 6-inch pipe, and at 
a depth of 600 feet they got a flow of hot water. So on the 
outside pipe they had cold water flowing and on the inside pipe 
hot water. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To whom does the Senator 
from Utah yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield first to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator if they get boiling 


water from any of those wells? 
Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I do not want to take up the 
time of the Senator from Utah by going into that story. I 


merely want to state that in one of our valleys, which is about 
10 miles wide and 100 miles long, there was no sign of water 
at all. There were hardly any streams on either side of any 
of the mountain ranges. A company was organized for the 
purpose of trying to find deposits of potash in solution. They 
went to a great depth in sinking wells in the valley, and failed 
to find potash; but they cut five or six strata containing enor- 
mous flows of artesian water; and to-day in that valley they 
have four or five flowing artesian wells. The indications are 
not such as to justify any individual, or even private companies 
ordinarily, in making such experiments, and in that instance it 
would never haye been done except that they were seeking 
potash deposits, It is along that line that this provision would 
be so beneficial to us. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, not to be out- 
done by the marvelous tales we have heard about artesian water, 
I want to bear cheerful testimony to the splendid results in 
the little Commonwealth of New Jersey along similar lines. 
True, we can not rival or even approach the achievements of the 
State of Idaho, and particularly those of the State of Nevada, 
where they have hot and cold water on tap from the same 
artesian well. > 

In view of the facts stated it is a mystery to me that Nevada 
has not multiplied in population. It seems to me that after thè 
declaration of the Senator from Nevada population will swarm in 
there. It would be ap ideal spot to make a hot toddy, for at 
any time of the year one may have hot and cold water from the 
same source. [Laughter.] 

But, Mr. President, one does not have to go to Nevada or to 


Utah or to Idaho or to South Dakota to find a practical demon- 


stration of the value of artesian wells. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Certainly. 

Mr, VARDAMAN. ‘There is no danger of the Senator with- 
drawing from the race for the Senate, and moving to Nevada, 
is there? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Oh, Lord; no! As lovely as 
I think the people of Nevada are, I still love my own hearth- 
stone and heath; and, notwithstanding the general combina- 
tions which are against me, I am afraid the Senator will have 
to abide with me for another six years, for I shall make the 
fight for that term. 

However, apropos the question of water, which is very near 
my heart, I desire to say that in the State of New Jersey are 
found not only one well, but scores and myriads of wells of the 
artesian type. My own home is in a sort of a basin, known as 
the Plainfield Basin, and it is a common thing to take an 
ordinary galvanized pipe 2 inches in diameter, properly pointed 
and 15 or 18 feet long, and drive it down in the soil and have 
the water flow nearly up to the surface and, in some instances, 
over the surface. It is a common thing for the housebuilder 
to drive such wells. I have had scores—perhaps 50—of them 
driven on my farm in that way; and the city of Plainfield, a 
splendid city, 45 miles from the corner of Broadway and Wall 
Street, with a population of 37,000, is supplied by a superb 
system of water works with artesian water, which, in some in- 
stances, gushes out and, in other instanees, is pumped out. 

I feel that if there is any one thing that I can approve of 
in this bill more than another, it is this proposition which looks 
to obtaining supplies of artesian water. It matters not how 
rich or fertile a piece of soil may be, without water it is a 
barren desert; and when I think of the millions of dollars we 
have parceled out for chasing chinch bugs, moths, mosquitoes, 
hookworms, army worms, and God knows what else, it seems 
to me that they all pale into insignificanee from the standpoint 
of benefit to the human race as compared with this splendid 
proposition, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
Utah if the amendment applies to artesian water and also to 
the underflow which might not prove to be artesian? 

Mr. SMOOT. It applies to artesian water and other under- 
ground water supplies. 

Mr. CURTIS. In the southwestern part of my State there 
have been sunk a number of artesian wells which go to a depth 
of about 800 feet. They also find an inexhaustible underflow 
that is not artesian; and, if the amendment covers both, I 
should like to see it adopted; and, if it does not, E should like 
to see it changed so that it will cover both. 
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Mr. SMOOT. 


I will say to the Senator that it does cover 


h. 

Mr. President, I had no thought in my mind of resolving the 
Senate into a testimonial meeting upon this question, but from 
what has been said and the testimony which has been given 
of the advantages of such an amendment, I do not believe it is 
necessary for me to say anything further. I think now the 
chairman of the committee will not have any further objection 
to allowing the amendment to go into the bill. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I wish first to eliminate from this 
discussion this one point as to the importance of ascertaining the 
presence of artesian water in the arid and semiarid regions of 
this country. The importance of ascertaining that fact can not 
be overestimated. I trust that I feel as keen an interest in that 
subject as any other Senator upon this floor and as any Senator 
from any State which has the misfortune of being among the 
most arid. Anything which would even tend to redeem any 
part of our country from the desert would be not only a local 
blessing, but it would be a national blessing. 

The importance of this question can be eliminated from the 
discussion; but I may say, in testimony of my own interest, that 
I offered in the committee an amendment directing the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to ascertain the underground supplies of 
water in certain regions of the country, in the western sections 
of the country. That amendment was offered by me in the com- 
mittee, was reported by the committee to the Senate, has been 
accepted by the Senate, and is found on page 71, I believe. 

The acceptance by the author of the pending amendment of a 
provision limiting the experiment to the publie lands removes 
my most serious objection. Whether or not artesian water exists 
on private lands ought to be ascertained by private companies 
or else by the State. An expenditure by the State for that pur- 
pose could be abundantly justified, while an expenditure by the 
General Government to ascertain whether there is water on pri- 
vate lands could not be justified ; but, after I have heard Senators 
from the arid States blow hot and cold upon this question, it 
seems to me that this appropriation is unnecessary. If there is 
any one region under the sun where artesian water seems to be 
available, particularly in the localities where United States Sena- 
tors live, it is in the arid section of the United States. We have 
had an experience meeting here. I do not think a single Senator 
has omitted to testify that there was artesian water in his town 
and county, and in several instances under his house. Therefore 
I see no reason why we should carry on these experiments in that 
section of the country. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. That was my object in suggesting to the Sen- 
ator from Utah that he confine the operations of the amend- 
ment to the public lands. The National Government has its 
lands there, and they are unavailable for settlement and for use. 

Mr. GORE. I feel the force of that argument. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. GORE. I yield to the Senator from Colorado before pro- 
ceeding with the discussion. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, this, I understand, is an origi- 
nal appropriation—that is, it has not appeared in any bill of 
this kind hitherto. I simply wish to interrupt long enough to 
venture the prediction that next year for this same purpose we 
will appropriate $200,000, and perhaps more, and the next 
year $500,000; so that this hunt for water will be like the search 
for a remedy for the chinch bug, like Tennyson's brook, it will 
go on forever. Meanwhile we have the 5 per cent fund given 
by the Government to the public-domain States for the purpose 
of public improvements available for this purpose; and, in view 
of the condition of the Treasury, it ought to be used for this 
purpose, and the other project postponed until conditions have 
improved. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to me for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. GORE. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I presume, Mr. President, it is hardly neces- 
sary for me to state to the Senator from Colorado that if such 
a thing as he predicted should happen I will stand with him in 
undertaking to defeat any such increase of the appropriation 
for this purpose. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if the Senator had the power to 
stop the flow after it once begins, I have no doubt that his efforts 
would perhaps be successful; but when you start a leak in the 


Treasury in any direction I have yet to know of a single in- 
stance, in my short experience here, where that leak has not 
grown. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. GORE. I yield to the Senator from Idaho, 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Colorado suggested that this 
appropriation will likely be enlarged from year to year. 

Mr. GORE. Undoubtedly, if they find artesian water, it will 
start a leak. There is no question about that. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, what I was going to say was 
that I do not desire to disparage or discourage the great ability 
with which the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] under- 
takes to limit appropriations; but no one knows better than the 
Senator from Colorado that if artesian water is found upon 
these lands it will be altogether the best investment the United 
States has made in many years in that country. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think that is true, Mr. President. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from New Jersey suggested, a 
while ago, that it was rather surprising that there were not 
more people in the State which I have the honor to represent 
in part, It is because, Mr. President, 70 per cent of the area 
of that State has been withdrawn and is dedicated to silence, 
and the people of the different parts of the country come there 
and pass on and go into Canada and seek homes where they 
can get them under reasonable laws. I want to call the Sen- 
ator’s attention to the fact that during the last five years prior 
to the breaking out of the European war over 100,000 American 
citizens passed through our country and on into Canada and 
acquired homes in Canada. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I will say that that is a 
condition that never occurs in New Jersey. No man ever comes 
within the borders of New Jersey but that he stops and ulti- 
mately stays. We so entrance him, so captivate him, by the 
very many blessings that the God of nature has bequeathed to 
us, that our population is multiplying by leaps and bounds. 

Mr. BORAH. I am aware that there are certain splendid 
virtues possessed by the people of New Jersey which make them 
stationary [laughter], but there are a great many people in the 
country who move on. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, as I was observing, if investiga- 
tions on the public lands are to be prosecuted in order to 
ascertain the presence of artesian water, that investigation 
ought to be carried on by the General Government. It can not 
and should not be carried on by private enterprise. It can not 
and should not devolve upon the States where the lands are 
situated. That responsibility devolves upon the Government of 
the United States, for the reason I suggested—that if these 
experiments are to be carried forward the expense ought to be 
defrayed either out of the 5 per cent fund referred to by the 
senior Senator from Colorado, or else the expense ought to be 
met out of the irrigation fund. 

The public lands of the United States are properly the publie 
domain. They are the common property of all the people of 
all the States. But the people of the several States have, with 
generosity, dedicated the proceeds of the public lands to the 
establishment of vast irrigation plants in that splendid region. 
Everybody must commend that policy. Now, it seems to me 
that the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah is in 
prosecution of the general scheme of irrigation. It is a hunt 
for water in order that irrigation may be extended and ex- 
panded throughout that region. It is a proper and a fitting 
charge upon the irrigation fund, upon the fund arising from the 
public lands in that section, dedicated by all the people of the 
United States to this particular and commendable purpose of 
irrigation. 

I confess that I share the fears of the Senator from Colorado. 
I would be willing to challenge any man, in the Senate or out 
of the Senate, to disprove that 100,000 years from now the 
Agricultural appropriation bill will be carrying an appropria- 
tion to ascertain the presence of artesian water in the arid and 
semiarid regions of the United States. I hear the Senator from 
Utah, under his breath, say “ No.” 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I said the boll weevil will be there, too. 

Mr. GORE. I trust that will not be true, Mr. President— 
that the boll weevil may pass from among us. But the cultural 
methods that will combat the boll weevil in the State of Texas 
will combat the boll weevil in the State of Louisiana, in the 
State of Mississippi, in the State of Georgia, and in the State of 
South Carolina. The discoveries upon that subject are of gen- 
eral application. They may be applied wherever the evil exists. 
As I suggested before, the ascertainment of the presence of 
artesian water in any one county in Utah will not demonstrate 
its presence in any other county in Utah. If it were so, then I 
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assume that nobody would hesitate to make this appropriation, 
or to make a much larger appropriation. 

Since everybody has been rendering personal testimony here, 
I suppose I might be in concert with the movement. I live a 
mile and a half from Cache Creek. Part of the town in which 
I reside is barren of water. Neither artesian nor surface 
water can be obtained in the particular part of the town where 
I live. Four blocks to the southward surface water can be 
obtained at a depth of from 15 to 40 feet. Five blocks to the 
east surface water can be obtained at a depth of 20, 30, or 40 
feet. Two miles from where I live, across Cache Creek, there 
is a magnificent flow of artesian water. No man could con- 
clude from that that there was artesian water to the westward, 
for it does not exist there; and if any private individual under- 
takes upon that assurance to sink an artesian well on his quar- 
ter section he is likely to be involved not only in loss but ruin. 

I say further, reverting to the subject of the boll weevil, 
that the reason for my discouragement upon this subject, the 
reason why I fear that if this appropriation is made now it 
will be made next year and a thousand years from now, Is this: 
We have been appropriating for two years, I believe, perhaps 
more, $5,000 to ascertain the cause of the disease affecting wild 
ducks in a certain State in the Union. Now, the expert testi- 
fied that the cause of the disease has been ascertained. He 
testified that the cure for the disease has been ascertained. He 
testified that the game warden of the State, by the application 
of the remedy, could meet the situation, in his judgment. Upon 
the basis of that testimony the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture recommended that that provision be stricken from the bill. 
The Senate overturned the committee and restored an appro- 
priation of $5,000 to investigate a disease where the cause has 
been ascertained, to investigate a disease where the cure has 
been ascertained, upon the theory, I suppose, that the intel- 
lectual gymnastics connected with these investigations is a 
paying investment. 

Let me cite another instance in the State of Washington. 
The expert of the Government who had the work in charge 
stated that they had tested all of the known methods of taking 
stumps out of land. He modestly suggested that the future 
might reveal some other invention or device which might be 
worthy of an investigation or test. The Senate committee, in 
view of the fact that they had tried out all the known deyices, 
recommended that this appropriation be dropped from the bill; 
but the Senate overturned the committee and brought back into 
this bill an appropriation to carry on an investigation that has 
been exhausted, to carry on an investigation where the expert 
himself says they have tried out all the known methods. Of 
course, the expert did not, and the department did not, recom- 
mend that the appropriation be discontinued.’ I have looked in 
vain for a recommendation of that sort; and I have offered an 
amendment to this bill, which has been adopted, directing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to summit to Congress when it meets 
in December every year a list of these investigations, and to 
suggest to Congress those investigations which have been com- 
pleted and which may be abandoned for the future. I would be 
almost willing to vote a $100,000 prize for any such investiga- 
tion on the part of any department, bureau, division, section, or 
service of this Government. 

Now, only a moment more. This appropriation being limited 
as it is to the public lands, if the moneys were being derived from 
the 5 per cent or from the irrigation fund, I should interpose no 
protest against it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the difficulty with taking 
this money from the irrigation fund is that the irrigation act 
does not apply to it. The irrigation act is constructed on the 
theory of having great reservoirs, and after they are constructed 
the cost of their construction is to be assessed upon the land. In 
the case of an artesian well put down for experiment on Govern- 
ment land you could not make it payable out of the reclamation 
fund. It would be absurd to contend any such thing as that; 
and for that reason it is not applicable to this appropriation. It 
could not be done unless you violated the law under which the 
reclamation projects are constructed. 

If the Senator from Oklahoma believes that this ought not 
to be done by the county, that it ought not to be done by the 
State, but that it should be done by the National Government, 
since the method that he points out is a totally inapplicable 
one, namely, to resort to the fund of the reclamation projects, 
it seems to me, then, that the only alternative is to allow it out 
of the General Treasury for the purpose of experimentation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if we are going to adopt the 
amendment now, I will wait; but if we are going to have any 
more speeches I was going to suggest to the Senator having the 


bill in charge that we have now been at work for nearly seven 
hours, and I hope we will be able to have a reprint of this bill 
in the morning. 

I wish to say further that I shall try to prepare a substitute 
for the grading proposition which will be short and terse and 
will eliminate all matters but those which the Senator suggests 
should be in the bill, namely, first, a provision for standardiza- 
tion; second, a provision that the standardization shall apply to 
all grain bought and sold by grade in interstate commerce; third, 
a system of appeals to the Secretary of Agriculture; and, fourth, 
a penalty for disobedience of that law. 

It seems to me that that would cover the whole thing; but I 
should like to have a reprint of the bill this evening or before 
to-morrow morning, so that we can see what amendments have 
been adopted. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I hope we will not adjourn. It 
is seven months to-day since this session began, and we have 
an immense amount of business before us; and we have done 
comparatively little except to adjourn and to discuss a great 
many matters of importance, and some not so important. I hope 
that instead of considering a recess or an adjournment at this 
time we will go ahead until 9 o’clock, and perhaps we can do 
something if we begin to hold night sessions. I doubt if we can 
unless we do. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, we have had a great 
deal of experience in Georgia with artesian wells. About 40 
years ago the first one was successfully sunk. Since that time 
there have been several thousand sunk in the State. If this is 
an appropriation simply for investigation, I do not object to it. 
If it means, however, the investigation of each acre of land, it 
really means for the National Government to sink the well. 

Generally some kind of artesian water can be found at some 
depth in areas covering hundreds of square miles, but just what 
kind can be obtained at each spot nobody can tell until you 
sink the well. In our State we have artesian wells that throw 
water over 100 feet high, and within a quarter of mile from the 
same spot they have gone down much deeper and have barely 
obtained water that they must pump, You can not determine 
the question with any accuracy except by sinking the well. 
You can generally know that some kind of water can be obtained 
in a very large area of land. 

I would not object to that kind of investigation. I would be 
glad to see it made; but if you then propose to proceed to narrow 
it, it simply means for the Government to sink the wells, and 
that would be a ruinous proposition. 

I think it would be a serious matter for us to start this 
appropriation unless we really understand that it is a broad 
investigation, and that its friends are not starting out on the 
road to sinking innumerable wells ali through that country. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. We understand it in the light in which the 
Senator from Georgia has suggested it ought to be carried on. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I believe that the expenditure of 
this sum might give us some information; but if the theory is 
that it is to go on from year to year, it can go on, and work can 
be found, and good can be done. Every time you sink an 
artesian well, if it is within half a mile of another or a quarter 
of a mile, you have given the facilities of water more freely 
to more people. 

I do not object to this appropriation; but I wanted, in con- 
nection with it, to say that while I intend to vote for it I am 
going to resist a similar appropriation a year from now, for 
the department ought to be able with this to do as much as 
should be contributed in this direction. It is an investigation, 
not the obtaining of water through artesian wells, that is 
excusable. 

Mr. SMOOT. I agree with the Senator that it should be used 
for investigation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah. [Putting the question.] By 
the sound, the ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I call for a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Those in favor of the amend- 
ment will rise. [A pause.] Those opposed will rise. [A pause.] 
The ayes evidently have it, and the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will not the Senator from Oklahoma make 
a request for a reprint of the grain-grades section? 

Mr. GORE. I desire to ask that a reprint be made of the 
grain-grades section of the bill, showing the amendments agreed 
to printed in italics. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there any objection? The 
Chair hears none, and a reprint is ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
Mr. BANKHEAD. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, 
The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


. RECESS. 
Mr. GORE. I move that the Senate take a recess until 11 
o'clock to-morrow morning. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock and 4 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, July 
8, 1916, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Erecutire nominations received by the Senate July 7, 1916. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
CHAPLAIN. 

Chaplain Marinius M. Londahl, Thirtieth Infantry, to be 
chaplain, with the rank of captain, from July 1, 1916, after 
seven years’ service. 

INFANTRY ARM. 

Second Lieut. John C. Walker, jr., Twelfth Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from June 24, 1916, vice First Lieut. Charles L. 
Wyman, Twenty-fifth Infantry, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 

Acting Dental Surg. James G. M , Dental Corps, to 
be dental surgeon, with the rank of first lieutenant, from June 
13, 1916, to fill an original vacancy. 

CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
To be second lieutenants with rank from June 13, 1910. 


Cadet John Howard Wills. 

Cadet Raymond George Moses. 
Cadet Wilhelm Delp Styer. 
Cadet John Woodman Fraser. 
Cadet Charles Holmes Cunningham, 
Cadet Dwight Frederick Johns. 
Cadet William Arthur Snow. 
Cadet Thomas Dewees Finley. 
Cadet William Hamilton Britton. 
Cadet Elroy Sandy Jackson Irvine. 
Cadet Notley Young Du Hamel. 
Cadet Wilburn Henry Henderson. 
Cadet Robert George Guyer. 
Cadet Edward Clark Smith. 
Cadet Robert Allen Sharrer. 
Cadet Ludson Dixon Worsham. 
Cadet Edward Goring Bliss. 
Cadet Ralph Gillett Barrows. 
Cadet Holland Luley Robb. 
Cadet Frederick Walker Bonfils. 
Cadet Robert Reese Neyland, jr. 
Cadet William Morris Hoge, jr. 
Jadet Stanley Lonzo Scott. 
Cadet Tattnall Daniell Simkins. 


CAVALRY ARM, 
To be second lieutenants with rank from June 18, 1916. 


Cadet James Knox Cockrell. 
Cadet William Spence. 

Cadet John White Rafferty. 
Cadet De Rosey Carroll Cabell, jr, 
Cadet Ralph Irvine Sasse. 

Cadet William Ewen Shipp. 

Cadet William Hieatt Cureton. 
Cadet Fay Brink Prickett. 

Cadet Calvin De Witt, jr. 

Cadet James Mitchell Crane. 
Cadet Lucien Samuel Spicer Berry, 
Cadet Victor William Beck Wales, 
Cadet Joseph Merit Tully. 

Cadet Pettus Harvey Hemphill. 
Cadet Hugh Mitchell. 

Cadet Robert Le Grow Walsh. 
Cadet Clarence Scott Maulsby. 
Cadet George Sidney Andrew, 
Cadet Roland Paget Shugg. 

Cadet Spencer Albert Townsend, 
Cadet Craigie Krayenbuhl. 

Cadet Arthur Marion Jones. 


FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 
To be second lieutenants avith rank from June 13, 1916. 


Cadet Stanley Erie Reinhart, 
Cadet Dean Hudnutt. 

Cadet Louis Emerson Hibbs. 
Cadet Jesse Frank Tarpley, jr. 
Cadet Horace Logan MeBride. 
Cadet Hamilton Ewing Maguire. 
Cadet Ray Corrigan Rutherford. 
Cadet William Roscoe Woodward. 
Cadet Alfred King King. 

Cadet Henry Crampton Jones. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS, 


To be second lieutenants with rank from June 18, 1916. 


Cadet Albert William. Draves. 

Cadet Benjamin Sloan Beverley. 

Cadet Frederick James Williams, 
Cadet Carl Lee Marriott. 

Cadet James Arthur Pickering. 

Cadet Hugh Allen Ramsey. 

Cadet Willis McDonald Chapin. 

Cadet Robert Bruce McBride, jr. 

Cadet Paul Vincent Kane. 

Cadet Carl Smith Doney. 

Cadet James de Barth Walbach. 

Cadet Richard Mar Levy. 

Cadet Weir Riché, i 
Cadet Ellicott Hewes Freeland. | 
Cadet James Cornelius Ruddell. 

Cadet Joseph James O'Hare; 

Cadet Milliam George Patterson. 

Cadet Frank Clark Scofield. 

Cadet Ferdinand Francis Gallagher. 
Cadet Barrington Lockhart Flanigen. 


INFANTRY ARM, 
To be second lieutenants with rank from June 18, 1916, 


Cadet Latham Loomis Brundred. 
Cadet Leslie Thomas Saul. 

Cadet Charles Augustus Bayler, jr, 
Cadet Fred Beele Inglis. 

Cadet Richard Parker Kuhn. 

Cadet John Alexander Street. 

Cadet Sidney Herkness. 

Cadet William Earl Chambers, 
Cadet Warner William Carr. 

Cadet Thomas Lyle Martin. 

Cadet Geoffrey Prescott Baldwin. 
Cadet John Bennington Bennet. 
Cadet Kenneth Macomb Halpine. 
Cadet William Rosser Wilson. 

Cadet Raymond Potter Campbell. 
Cadet Richard Clarke Birmingham, 
Cadet Felix Rosseter McLean. 

Cadet John Edward Martin. 

Cadet Paul Barrows Parker. 

Cadet William Edgerton Morehouse, jr, 
Cadet Thomas Green Peyton. 

Cadet Joseph Hamilton Grant. 
Cadet Arthur Monroe Ellis. 

Cadet Maurice Levi Miller. 

Cadet Junius Henry Houghton. 
Cadet Abram Vorhees Rinearson, jr. 
Cadet Benjamin Anthony Yancey. 
Cadet Douglas Jenkins Page. 

Cadet James Nephew Caperton. 
Cadet Charles Compton Smith. 
Cadet Harrison Herman. 

Cadet George Joseph Newgarden, jr. 
Cadet John David Miley. 

Cadet William Edwin Coffin, jr. 
Cadet John Forest Goodman. 

Cadet Spencer Atkins Merrell. 

Cadet William Worth Dempsey. 
Cadet Robert Kenneth Whitson. 
Cadet Otto Frederick Lange. 

Cadet Harland Leslie Mumma. 
Cadet George Hollenbeck Blankenship. 
Cadet Alexander Mathias Weyand. 
Cadet Walter David Mangan. 

Cadet Robert Rau Duncan McCullough. 
Cadet Elon Albert Abernethy. 
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Cadet Nelson Bateman Russell. 

Cadet Henry Parker Blanks. 

Cadet Bartlett James to be second lieutenant of Infantry, 
with rank from June 29, 1916. 


MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS, 


To be first lieutenants in the Medical Reserve Corps with rank 
from June 29, 1916. 


Walter Palmer Anderton, of New York, 
John Clifton Anthony, of Alabama, 
Abner Lowe Atwood, of Alabama. 
William Lloyd Aycock, of Georgia, 
Forrest Pitt Baker, of Arkansas, 

Moses Horen Baker, of Pennsylvania, 
Charles Eldridge Barnett, of Indiana. 
Joseph Nicholson Barney, of Virginia. 
Robert Woodworth Bell, of Arizona. 
Peter Alfred Bendexen, of Iowa. 

James Dewitt Benjamin, of New York, 
Edwin Saxton Bennett, of New York, 
Fred Grey Benton, of New York. 

Conrad Berens, jr., of New York. 

David Mayo Berkman, of Minnesota. 
William Dixon Berry, of Oklahoma. 
Joseph Cooper Birdsall, of Pennsylvania, 
Lewis Clyde Bixler, of Pennsylvania. 
Kenneth Daniel Blackfan, of Maryland. 
Maurice Lamm Blatt, of Illinois. 

Lewis Booker, of Delaware. 

Paul Newkirk Bowman, of Pennsylvania. 
Henry Boxer, of Alabama. 

Karl Trueblood Brown, of Texas. 

Charles Perry Burke, of West Virginia. 
Sidney Rogers Burnap, of New York. 
James Clark Burt, of Pennsylvania. 

John Harve Carlisle, of New Jersey. 

John Egerton Cannaday, of West Virginia, 
Ernest Worth Cavaness, of Missouri. 
Archibald Eastwood Chace, of New York, 
Ralph Stephen Chappell, of Indiana. 
Frank Samuel Child, of New York. 

Joseph Patrick Cleary, of Illinois, 

James Livingston Cobb, of New York. 
Robert Carlyle Cochrane, of Massachusetts. 
Thomas Cottrell, of Illinois. 

Frederick Aloysius Coughlin, of Rhode Island, 
Francis Asbury Coward, of South Carolina. 
James Porter Crawford, of California. 
Egerton Lafayette Crispin, of Minnesota. 
John Mulchinock Cruice, of Pennsylvania, 
John Homer Cudmore, of New York. 
Condict Walker Cutler, of New York. 
Channing Ellery Dakin, of Iowa. 

Robert Edward Davison, of Pennsylvania. 
Raymond Rudolf Decker, of Pennsylvania, 
Leon Ephraim DeYoe, of New York. 
Heman Laurence Dowd, of New York. 
Allison Harold Dugdale, of New York. 
Arthur Storer Driscoll, of New York. 
Charles Daniel Easton, of Rhode Island. 
John Robert Espey, of Colorado. 

Harold Clarence Ernst, of Massachusetts. 
William George Eyman, of Pennsylyania, 
Roy Edwin Fallas, of Maryland. 

Merton Almond Farlow, of Kansas. 

Burr Ferguson, of Alabama. 

Karl Dean Figley, of New York. 

Charles E. B. Flagg, of Washington. 
James Murray Flynn, of New York. 

Allan Adams Foster, of Illinois. 

Matthias Lauckton Foster, of New York, 
Willard Clyde Foster, of Wyoming. 
Harry Freudenberger, of Ohio. 

William Dixon Fullerton, of Ohio. 
Arthur Howell Gerhard, of Pennsylvania, 
Ninde Troy Gillette, of Pennsylvania. 
Thomas Wray Grayson, of Pennsylvania. 
Evan Henry Montgomery Griffiths, jr., of Illinois, 
Harold Louis Hall, of New York. 

Josiah Newhall Hall, of Colorado. 

Jacob Roscoe Harry, of Illinois. 

Eugene Henderson Hayward, of Maryland. 
Julius Goodwin Henry, of Alabama. 
William Eugene Hervey, of Illinois. 
William Henry Heuschele, of Kansas, 


Ernest Levi Hicks, of New York. 

Carl Albert Hoberecht, of Missouri. 

John Homans, of Massachusetts. 

Alfred William Hornbogen, of Michigan. 
Allen Richmond Howard, of Pennsylvania. 
Frederic Hollis Howard, of Massachusetts. 
Frederick Brown Humphreys, of New York, 
Francis Brattie Hutton, jr., of Virginia, 
Henry James, of New York. 

William Benjamin Jones, of New York, 
Mortimer Harvie Jordan, of Alabama, 
Arthur Matthew Kane, of New York. 

Evan O'Neill Kane, of Pennsylvania. 

Peter Laurence Keough, of Rhode Island. 
Paul Ernest M. Kersten, of Wisconsin. 
Theodore Anthony Kreuser, of Illinois, 
George Benjamin Kunkel, of Pennsylvania, 
William Edwards Ladd, of Massachusetts, 
Lucian Hyppolite Landry, of Louisiana. 
William Raphael Larkin, of Illinois. 
Willis W. Lasher, of New York. 

Cornelius Arthur Leenheer, of Illinois. 
Raymond Williams Lewis, of New York, 
Fred Bates Lund, of Massachusetts. 
William Clifton Lyle, of Georgia. 

Douglas Macfarlan, of Pennsylvania. 
Norman Earl McBeath, of Wisconsin. 
Malcolm McBurney, of New York. 
Benjamin Rush McClellan, of Ohio. 
Charles Buckley Maits, of Pennsylvania. 
Jacob Ludwig Mathesheimer, of New Jersey. 
William Fewell Merchant, of Virginia. 
Evan William Meredith, of Pennsylvania, 
Charles Howard Miner, of Pennsylvania, 
Harry Staats Moore, of California. 

Jacob E. K. Morris, of New York. 

Myron Louis Morris, of New York. 

Alexis Victor Moschcowitz, of New York. 
Frank George Murphy, of Illinois. 
Howard Christian Naffziger, of California. 
Robert Nelson, of Alabama, 

Thomas Walter Nuzum, of Wisconsin, 
Mahlon Dickerson Ogden, of Arkansas, 
Theodore Eugene Oertel, of Georgia, 
Lester Joery Palmer, of Illinois. 

Alwin Max Pappenheimer, of New York. 
Francis LeJau Parker, of South Carolina, 
George Platt Pilling, jr., of Pennsylvania, 
Maurice Charles Pincoffs, of Maryland. 
Henry Pleasants, jr., of Pennsylvania. 
William Alexander Quinn, of Ohio. 
Thomas Ragan, of Louisiana. 

Joseph Louis Ransohoff, of Ohio. 

Maurice Snowden Redmond, of Pennsylvania. 
Charles Benjamin Reitz, of Pennsylvania. 
Charles Barnett Reynolds, of Pennsylvania, 
Frederick Talmage Rice, of Wisconsin. 
Ezra Clark Rich, of Utah. 

Waldemar Tissot Richards, of Louisiana, 
William Humes Roberts, of California, 
Oswald Hope Robertson, of New York. 
Roy Thomas Rodaway, of Illinois. 

Gaston Wilder Rogers, of Alabama. 

George Gorgas Ross, of Pennsylvania. 
William Patrick Ryan, of Massachusetts, 
Ernest Sachs, of Missouri. 

David E. Schmathorst, of Missouri. 

Walter Francis Scott, of Alabama. 

Jerome Selinger, of New York. 

Nicholas George Lynn Shillito, of Pennsylvania. 
Francis Wayles Shine, of New York. 
Samuel Ruff Skillern, jr., of Pennsylvania. 
Arthur Ralph Smeck, of Michigan. > 
Marshall Ashby Smith, of Missouri. 
Robert Baylor Shackelford, of Virginia. 
Donald Benjamin Steenburg, of Nebraska. 
Raymond St. Clair, of Nevada. 

Fordyce Barker St. John, of New York, 
Walter Leonard Stranberg, of Illinois, 
Norman Brown Tooker, of New York. 

Leo Stewart Trask, of Washington. 
George Albert Traylor, of Georgia. 

Percy Rivington Turnure, of New York. 
Henry Johnson Ullman, of Illinois. 

Vite Edgar Van Kirk, of Pennsylvania. 
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Allen Haines Vance, of California. 

David Mayo Vogt, of Pennsylvania. 

William Richard Warren, of Florida. 

Charles Lee Washburne, of Michigan. 

Francis Elwood Weatherby, of New York, 

Edward Tubbs Wentworth, of New York. 

Lawrence Richardson Wharton, of Maryland. 

Rae Wygant Whidden, of New York. 

Allen Oldfather Whipple, of New York. 

Courtland Yardley White, jr., of Pennsylvania. 

William Essex Whitson, of the District of Columbia. 

Clarence Cicero Wiley, of Alabama. 

Lochlin Minor Winn, of Alabama. 

Rowland Daniel Wolfe, of Virginia. 

Charles Henry Young, of New York. 

Channing Whitney Barrett, of Illinois. 

Clarence Sydney Brown, of Texas. 

Daniel Nathan Eisendrath, of Illinois. 

David Sturgis Fairchild, jr., of Iowa. 

Arthur Henry Geiger, of Illinois. 

Frank James Lemon, of California. 

George Mantingh, of Pennsylvania. 

Bial Francis Bradbury, of Maine. 

William Elston Leighton, of Missouri, late first lieutenant in 
the Medical Reserve Co 

Hugh Farber McCaughey, of Minnesota, late first lieutenant in 
the Medical Reserve Corps. 

COMMISSIONER OF THE District oF COLUMBIA. 

Oliver P. Newman, of the District of Columbia, to be a Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia for a term of three years. 
(A reappointment.) 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Beecuticve nominations confirmed by the Senate July 7, 1916. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 
GENERAL OFFICER. 
Col. George A. Dodd to be brigadier general. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 


Capt. Thomas S. Rodgers to be a rear admiral. 
Ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade): 
William H. P. Blandy, 
Terry B. Thompson, and 
Samuel S. Thurston. 
Passed Asst. Paymaster Howard H. Alkire to be a paymaster. 
Passed Asst. Paymaster Edwin M. Hacker to be a paymaster. 
Gunner Harry A. Pinkerton to be a chief gunner. 
Boatswain Percy H. Bierce to be a chief boatswain. 
Capt. James C. Breckinridge to be a major in the Marine 
Corps. 
Capt. Arthur T. Marix to be a major in the Marine Corps. 
First lieutenants to be captains in the Marine Corps: 
Albert E. Randall. 
Arthur Racicot. 
Tom D, Barber. 
Hermann T. Vulte. 
Andrew B. Drum. 
Calhoun Ancrum. 
David M. Randall. 
Holland Mer. Smith. 
Second lieutenants to be first lieutenants in the Marine Corps: 
Arthur J. White. 
Lester S. Wass. 
Charles D. Barrett. 
Edmond H. Morse. 
Gerald A. Johnson. 
Harry Schmidt. 
George C. De Neale. 
Albert R. Sutherland, 
Harry L. Smith. 
Selden B. Kennedy. 
Miles R. Thacher. 
Lloyd W. Wiliams. 
Wiliam B. Sullivan. 
David S. Barry, jr. 
David L. S Brewster 
Midshipmen to be second lieutenants in the Marine Corps: 
Edward C. Fuller, 
Arnold W. Jacobsen, and 
Earl H. Jenkins. 


REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


John Thomas Joyce to be register of the land office at Du- 
rango, Colo. 
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POSTMASTERS. 
ALABAMA, 
W. H. Ballenger, Dora. 
Vera C. Jones, Oakman. 
ALASKA, 
C. J. Todd, Valdez. 
GEORGIA. 
C. W. McAfee, Blue Ridge. 
T. F. Sykes, Villa Rica. 
Herschel S. White, Sylvania. 
ILLINOIS. 
James Fielding, Colfax. 
James It. Pyne, Maywood. 
NEBRASKA. 
Charles E. Fanning, Omaha: 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Lynus K. Harris, Frankfort. 


REJECTION. 
Executive nomination rejected by the Senate July 7, 1916. 
James Messer to be postmaster at Tallahassee, Fla. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, July 7, 1916. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Take us, O God, our heavenly Father, into Thy kind care and 
keeping and guide us by Thy counsels through the remaining 
hours of this day ; check the sinful influences that may arise from 
within, and deliver us from the temptations from without, that 
by our works we may prove ourselves worthy of the intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual endowments with which Thou hast blest us; 
and to Thee we will ascribe all praise, in the spirit of the Master. 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendment bill of 
the following title, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested : 

H. R. 10251. An act authorizing the Kansas City & Memphis 
Railway & Bridge Co. to make settlement with Crittenden 
County, Ark., and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the President had, on July 8, 
1916, approved and signed bills of the following titles: 

S. 31. An act for the relief of John L. Sevy; 

S. 33. An act for the relief of Daniel M. Frost; 

S. 733. An act providing for patents to homesteads on the ceded 
portion of the Wind River Reservation, in Wyoming; 

S. 1066. An act authorizing leave of absence to homestead 
settlers upon unsurveyed lands; 

S. 1741. An act for the relief of certain homestead entrymen 
for land within the limits of the Glacier National Park; 

S. 1840. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to establish a 
Court of Private Land Claims and to provide for the settlement 
of private land claims in certain States and Territories,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1891, and the acts amendatory thereto, approved 
February 21, 1893, June 27, 1898, and February 26, 1909; 

S. 3132. An act providing for the sale of certain lands in the 
State of Washington, and for other p 

S. 3580. An act releasing the claim of the United States Gov- 
ernment to lot No. 306, in the old city of Pensacola, Fla.; 

S. 3581. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patent to that portion of land, being a fractional block, 
bounded on the north and east by Bayou Cadet, on the west by 
Cevallos Street, and on the south by Intendencia Street, in the 
old city of Pensacola, in the State of Florida; and 

S. 3764. An act to consolidate certain forest lands in the 
Florida National Forest. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States for his approval the following bill: 

H. R. 13486. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS. NEY: 


Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, to renew an ap- 
plication I made last evening for unanimous consent, having an 
understanding with the gentleman from New York [Mr. BENNET] | 
that there will be no objection on his part this morning, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD for che 
purpose of inserting a speech made by Mr. Ralph Pulitzer at 
the dinner given by the New York Press Club on June 30, 1916. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp by inserting a speech made by Mr. Ralph Pulitzer on the, 
80th of June before the New York Press Club. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I shall have to object, Mr. Speaker, I think 
these newspaper articles, whether offered by Republicans, 
Democrats, or Progressives, ought not to be printed in the REC- 
orp. We print in the Recorp too many propositions. I do not 
think they ought to go in. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina objects. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, my colleague Mr, BARNHART is 
detained at home on account of the illness of his wife. I ask 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Kecorp on the 
subject of a tariff commission. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Drxon] 
going to extend the remarks? 

Mr. DIXON. No, sir. I am going to ask that my colleague 
Mr. BARNHART shall be allowed to extend his remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Drxon] 
asks unanimous cousent that his colleague Mr. BARNHART, who 
is detained at home on account of the illness of his wife, may 
extend his remarks in the Record on the subject of a tariff com- 
mission. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I think that 
would be establishing a precedent that has never been followed 
of having the Record show that a man is present delivering re- 
marks when he is not in fact present. 

Mr. DIXON, ‘This is an extension of remarks, to be so indi- 
cated in the RECORD. 

Mr. MANN. ‘The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BARNHART] is 
ues author of a tariff-commission bill, and I think he ought to 
be accorded that privilege. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But it will appear that he is in the House 
delivering remarks when, in fact, he is absent. 

The SPEAKER. No; it will be inserted in the back part of 
the Ruconb, where it ought to be. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘Well, it will be inserted in the back part 
of the temporary Recorp, but when the permanent volume 
is made up it will be inserted in the proceedings in the regular 
place. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin objects. 


ZTEAVE TO PRINT, 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I do not often make this sug- 
gestion, but it seems to me it might be desirable, if somebody 
does not object, to give general leave to print in the RECORD. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I gave notice yesterday that I was going 
to ask for that privilege. 

Mr. MANN. This is the time to ask for it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask that all gentlemen 
may be allowed to revise and extend their remarks—— 

Mr. MANN. To extend their remarks—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. In the Recorp on the revenue bill. 

Mr. MANN. For how many days? 

Mr. KITCHIN. For five days after the completion of the 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all gentlemen shall have the right to 
extend their remarks in the Recorp on the revenue bill five 
legislative days after the bill leaves the House. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 


REVENUE. 


The SPEAKER. The House automatically resolves itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the revenue bill, with the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Foster] in the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 16763, the revenue bill, with Mr. 
Foster in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R, 16763) to increase the revenue, and for other purposes. 


statement conld not be mer illustrated than b7 
80-call 


Mr. FORDNEY: Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to ‘the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, it was momen- 
tarily pleasing yesterday to listen to the Macedonian cry of eur 
friend from North Carolina [Mr. Karcury], chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, calling upon Republicans, who 
have never been so honored before, to come into the Democratic 
Party and help pass a Democratic revenue deficiency bill. But 
to some of us who have watched ‘the trend of Democratic legis- 
lation and who have had our misgivings about the competency 
of the Democratic Party to raise revenue upon a free-trade basis 
it was a siren song, though sweetly sung. It was unexpected, 
in view of the insistence of the gentleman from North Carolina 
and his Democratic colleagues four years ago and more, that 
they could raise all the revenue needed to run the Government 
with the Underwood tariff bill plus an income tax, and that 
they could do this especially without the aid of a protective 
tariff measure. It was the argument of the Democratic leaders 
at that time that they could overthrow the protective system and 
still raise enough money to keep the ‘(Government going without 
imposing taxes upon the people, except the income ‘tax, which 
they said would be all sufficient. They had a great deal of con- 
fidence in themselves those days, because the Public ‘Treasury, 
thanks to a Republican administration, was in ample funds and 
in ripe condition for experimentation. 

It was iong before the war in Europe that the Democrats 
first broached their scheme of substituting an income tax for 
the revenues derived from a protective tariff. Discussing the 
revenue problem in the Canadian reciprocity debate of Feb- 
ruary 14, 1911, Mr. CLARK of Missouri, the present distinguished 
Speaker of the House, unfolded a scheme for universal peare, 
which he saw coming through the annexation of Canada to the 
United States. He thought reciprocity of that kind would stop 
war and help to “put an end to this high protective tariff 
system.” Thereupon this colloquy took place: 

Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania. Would these reciprocal treaties with 
European countries contemplate the raising of revenue sufficient to run 
a 8 

CLank of Missouri. Oh, if we did not get enough money in that 
ae soe would collect it by a graduated income tax, and that would 
bring in enough. [Applause.]} 

Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania. One more estion and I am done. 
Then, the gentleman, if he could not raise sufficient revenue by the new 
system of tariff for revenue, would raise it by direct tax upon the people 
of — 0 United States? 

r. CLARK of Missouri. I would raise it by a graduated income tax, 
with, about six or seven thousand dollars exemption, and 1 think it 
would be the justest tax that was ever levied. Applause. 

Now, that was an expression from one of the great leaders 
on the other side who had no faith in protection which makes 
the foreigner pay our taxes for doing business in the American 
market, but who believed that the people would prefer to pay 
direct taxes for the maintenance of their Government. In view 
of the House's preparedness attitude during the last few months, 
it is not altogether fair to recall the Speaker’s devotion to 
“the dove of peace,” except to remind the new Members of the 
House, who have heard a great deal lately about war, that the 
House still stands committed to the so-called Hensley resolu- 
tion, which came up from the State of Missouri on a newspaper 
report that Mr. Winston Churchill, of England, had seriously 
proposed a world cessation of naval construction for one whole 
year. Our Democratic friends, and some Republicans too, were 
carried away with the notion that Congress ought to adopt Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s reported idea, and this House actually did 
so, with leading Democrats loudly proclaiming the wisdom of 
it. This was only a few months before Mr. Winston Churchill's 
country and several others of the nations of Europe were locked 
in the deadliest struggle of all ages. This House, under Demo- 
cratic direction, was tremendously for peace at that time, even 
though every foreign nation was armed to the teeth. 

But I want to quote one or two other gentlemen on the de- 
struction of the Republican tariff and the substitution of the 
income tax. Let us take the intellectual income-tax giant of the 
Ways and Means Committee, the indefatigable gentleman from 
Tennessee, Mr. CORDELL HULL, who is now doubling his original 
tax scheme in order to catch up with the rapidly disappearing 
tariff revenue. Winding up an eloquent speech under the sub- 
head of Republican tariff humbuggery,” on July 12, 1909, Mr. 
Hur said: 

When that veteran showman P. T. Barnum gave ‘utterance to his 
life gay to the effect that the poopie like to be humb; ed, he 
must in mind also the painfully crnel manner in which the 
Republican Party, with its high protective tariff, deccives, humbu 
hoodwinks, and defrauds the American people. The truth of this 
that party's present 

ed re 0 t How long will or enn the country 
endure this system? Until we can secure the imposition of an income 


tax and thereby destroy it? ‘We shall see what we shall behold.” 
[Applause on the Democratic side.J 
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Yes; the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Hurt], who is now 
the acknowledged champion of the income tax, and who writes 
the finest legal phrases in this great bill, was then so confident 
as to his party’s policy, and as to its effectiveness, that he was 
prepared to “destroy” the Republican system of protection 
in the United States, and substitute for it the income tax, and 
the Democrats applauded him. 

That was not all. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Curtop] 
and a number of others, oh, so many of them that it is im- 
possible to recall them all at this time, made similar speeches, 
denouncing tariff commissions, denouncing boards that had 
anything to do with the tariff, denouncing even “in the name 
of the Constitution of the United States” everything that 
tended to protect the American workingman against unfair 
competition from abroad. 

But there was another spokesman upon that occaslon—July 12, 
1909—whom I would like to quote, the eloquent, the omnipresent, 
the forceful gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Herr1n], who at that 
tine was an ardent defender of the pocketbooks of the people 
against “the raids of the Republican Party.” In an earnest 
and pathetic plea for the wage earners of America against the 
protection they were receiving in the Payne tariff bill, Mr. 
Hertty, in words of burning eloquence, said: 

The struggle is unceasing. No field is cleared in the battle for 
bread; no bugle sings truce to the toiling millions; and yet, under this 
miserable bill, the industry and skill of the man who toils are taxed, but 
the fortunes of the idle rich escape the scrutinizing cye of the Republi- 
cans, 

And at that there was tremendous applause upon the Demo- 
cratic side. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr, Herr] is 
one of the spokesmen of the Democratic Party. He was promi- 
nent in the convention that renominated President Wilson at 
St. Louis a few weeks ago, and his utterances deserve our 
attention. 

I am indebted— 

Said he, this friend of the downtrodden wage earners of 
America— 
to the Barfield-Green Mercantile Co., of Lineville, Ala., in my district, 
for sending me this notice: 

* Notice.—With no duty on sugar, sugar would be 2 cents per pound 


ery, a 
“Write your Senator and Congressman that you favor free sugar.“ 


It is possible that our friend from Alabama may have been 
misinformed by his Lineville constituents, whose mercantile 
hearts beat so throbbingly for the unfortunate purchasers of 
sugar, but the fact remains that during the last stages of the 
Payne protective tariff bill, sugar was sold to the consumer at 
4 or 5 cents a pound, whereas it rose to as high as 10 or 11 
under the Underwood free-trade tariff law, and now, after the 
Democrats have restored the duty, which they at first voted 
to take off, is hovering round about 8 cents a pound. Wonderful, 
indeed, is the confidence of the Democratic orator in his free- 
sugar informant. [Laughter.] 

Reflecting upon that cocksure spirit of Democracy, when there 
was a strong Republican balance in the Treasury, when there 
was no deficit facing the country, when all men were profitably 
employed, and contrasting it with the damage wrought to all 
the industries of the United States during the first six months 
of the Underwood tariff law, followed by oppressive war taxes 
in time of peace, with the Treasury deficit piling up until it is 
now necessary to raise $400,000,000, in addition to the other 
great Democratic burdens of the past three years, it seemed as 
if to follow the gentleman from North Carolina into his Demo- 
cratic Macedonia would call for a display of Republican nerve 
and generosity at least equal to that of the gentleman making 
so magnanimous a tender on behalf of an embarrassed adminis- 
tration. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

And I am persuaded that the nerve of the gentleman from 
North Carolina was even more sublime than his generosity, 
having reference of course to his vicious political, rather than 
his amiable personal, qualities. And for these reasons: The 
Democratic members of the Ways and Means Committee having 
labored over this greatest of all American deficiency bills for 
many months, having shaped it up to suit their own purposes 
and to cover their party’s tracks, injected it into the House over- 
night, as it were, and then imposed upon their eloquent chair- 
man the delicate task of convincing Republicans who had not 
been consulted about it at all that there was enough in the bill 
to their liking, to induce them to vote for it—Democratic tariff 
commission, free-trade Underwood law, and all. I do not believe 
the Republicans intend to walk into any such carefully woven 
Democratic spider web [Applause on the Republican side.] 
Nor do I mind saying, in passing, that this bill ought to be called 
“the Democratic spider web.” [Laughter,] 

Mr. Chairman, there is no need to mince words about this 
measure. The Democratic Party is fighting for a continuance of 
power, and is playing every game known to the skillful poli- 


tician, from publicity to patriotism. It is still a minority party, 
as it was in 1912, when the combined vote of Taft and Roosevelt 
was 1,300,000 over that of Wilson. Being in accidental but com- 
plete control of the country, because of Republican dissensions 
in 1912, but finding itself confronted now, in 1916, by a reunited 
Republican Party, there is Machiavellian cleverness in this 
effort to divide with Republicans—I say it advisedly, to divide 
with Republicans—the responsibility for the accumulated blun- 
ders of the Democratic Party. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

The design of the bill, as evidenced by the success of the 
majority in keeping the minority ignorant of its contents until 
Monday last, is clearly to embarrass Republicans, upon the 
pretense that preparedness for war demands it. There is enough 
of absorption of Republican policies in the bill to sugar coat it 
for tender Republican stomachs; but on the one great issue of 
protection and free trade this bill is as uncompromisingly Demo- 
cratic as is the Underwood law itself. And it is because of this 
partisan make-up of the bill that Republicans should vote 
against it. 

I do not care what the advantages of a dubious dyestuffs 
tariff section may be, nor whether the imposition of certain new 
taxes is due in part to Republican votes to increase the Army 
and Navy; none of them, nor all of them, are sufficient to war- 
rant a continuance of the existing Underwood tariff law, nor 
the revision of it by a tariff commission appointed and con- 
trolled, as proposed in the bill, by a President of the United 
States who is avowedly opposed to the American protective- 
tariff system and who thus far has not responded to the “ non- 
partisan” appeal even of the gentleman from North Carolina 
by appointing a single Republican upon any of the numerous 
so-called “nonpartisan” commissions which this Democratic 
Congress with lavish hand, and without regard to the war in 
Europe or the war in Mexico, has created at the expense of the 
taxpayers. 

Neither is the sop offered to Republicans in this bill of such 
special or general interest as to warrant Republicans in assum- 
ing even partial responsibility for the egregious and at times 
cruel economic and diplomatie blunders of the administration, 
which blunders, while they have been played up to catch the 
sympathy of the people on patriotic grounds, have been so ma- 
neuvered as to distract the attention of the country from the 
steady increase of Democratic officeholders, who have been com- 
ing along regularly in commissions, boards, and other Govern- 
ment agencies at the rate of 10,000 a year in excess of the num- 
ber of employees at the close of the Taft administration. I do 
not think it is the duty of Republicans to assume responsibility 
for this tremendous increase of “deserving Democrats,” now 
numbering more than 30,000, who have been taken care of, 
despite the war in Europe and notwithstanding the demand for 
real live men to enlist for service along the Mexican border; 
30,000 men for jobs, “ deserving Democrats” taken care of at 
the expense of the people, and pleas going up from every city in 
the land for 30,000 and more worthy young men of rich, red 
blood to lay down their lives to justify the President’s policy in 
Mexico. Let him send some of these office-seeking Democrats 
into the service in Mexico, and he will be doing the country a 
real service. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Ah, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrzcerarp], eloquent 
always, parliamentarian to the core, and sometimes sarcastic 
with it all, tells us that the administration has performed won- 
ders and worked many economies, and that it has done much 
which the Republican Party never did. Well, the first thing it 
has done that the Republican Party never did was to spend 
more money than the Republican Party ever had to spend, and 
it has spent it with the spirit of “the best spender on earth,” 
who is always lavish with other people’s money. 

Remember the speech made by the gentleman from New 
York a few days ago, when he was feeling kindly toward the 
White House, feeling kindly now that we are approaching the 
November election, now when we are approaching the time to 
“turn them out.” [Applause on the Republican side.] Remem- 
ber his clever defense of the principles and the policies of his 
great friend in the White House, who, until recently, it must be 
confessed, has not been in most sympathetic touch with Tam- 
many Hall 

Mr. QUEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I can not yield, because my 
time is limited. I would like to hit the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi good and hard, but time will not permit. [Laughter.] 
Look at the picture now, and look at the picture then, The gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Frrzerratp] rising in his place 
as a champion of Woodrow Wilson, the economical, the patriotic, 
the diplomatoc President of the United States, and defending 
the Democratic Party, which has “so generously” and “so 
cordially,” according to the gentleman from North Carolina 
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yesterday, supported the President of the United States. What 
splendid cooperation there has been. So many frank confer- 
ences in which Congress leaders have participated, and all that. 
Oh, how they have worked together harmoniously and happily, 
from the time Mr. Wilson went into the White House down to 
the present. It has been delightful and is growing more so 
now that they are all seeking reelection, including Mr. Wilson, 

But we were talking about the gentleman from New York 
and his financial defense of the administration. It was so 
recent no one can forget it. Yet there was another Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD and still another speech that should not be overlooked. 

Mr. FTTZGERALD, chairman of the Appropriations Committee, 
on December 16, 1914, was in sore trouble about the demands 
and exactions of his Democratic colleagues in the House. Not 
only the gentleman from New York, who is a lone Democrat 
with a good chairmanship north of Mason and Dixon's line, but 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr, Sisson] was equally in- 
dignant at the wild horses of Democracy who could not be held 
in restraint when appropriations were in sight. But, first, the 
gentleman from New York. What did he say? Those Re- 
publicans who did not hear it then should listen to it now: 

The gentleman from I}linois [Mr. Mann] has not overexaggerated the 
picture as to what is likely to happen at this session of Congress. No 
one can tell just how much the appropriations at this session will be, 
but I think it is a conservative estimate to say, Mr. Speaker, that they 
will far exceed the ay fed alae that have been e at any session 
in the history of the Government. 

I have done my part and have done my best in some way to curtail 
the expenditures; not to interfere with the legitimate functions and 
services of the Government, but to stop the expenditure of public 
moneys to gratify every whim and to please every fancy, either of in- 
dividuals or of Members. Everyone seems possessed, however, of a de- 
termination to obtain moneys maintain and extend that particular 
branch of the publie service in which he or bis constituents ticu- 
larly interested and then to make fragmentary, spasmodic efforts to 
save iu some o direction in which neither be nor his constituents 
will be affected. 

Such a condition can not long continue. I understand that the bills 
reported at this session of Con will probably provide for the ex- 
penditure of the $100,000,000 which it is anticipated will be raised b; 
an income tax. It reminds me somewhat of an incident that occurr 
in the Committee on Appropriations when $27,000 was requested for a 
certain public service in anticipation of the enactment of some legisla- 
tion at the next session of Congress. 

I want to say, Mr. Speaker, that unless this side of the House wakes 
up to a sense of its responsibility, not only will the appropriations be 
grossly extravagant but they will amount to so much that talk of a 
revision downward of the tariff will be the most hollow mockery. 

I have not time to read more, but the gentleman from New 
York was truly alarmed and stopped for a time his criticism of 
Republicans for spending money, so rank a record had his own 
party thus far made, [Applause on the Republican side.] 

BACKED UP BY EMINENT DEMOCRATIC AUTHORITY, 

Now I Shall quote the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. S1s- 
son]. He was more forceful and more eloquent than the gentle- 
man from New York, if that be possible. He was equally indig- 
nant at the unconscionable demands of the cohorts of Democ- 
racy, for he said: 

Principle bas pone to the four winds of the earth, and we are writing 
ourselves down the history of the country as being the most outra 
ously and most criminally extravagant Congress that ever sat on t 
American Continent “ *. I said that in a speech before, in the 
last session, and when I made that speech Members of the Democratic 
House came to me and asked me not to put it into the RECORD, because 
it would be used by the Republicans in paign book. Let them 
use it. * © You may use the statement now, gentlemen, because 
when Democrats to be so violently extravagant that it makes its 
own record look bad as com to the very marked record of the 
Republicans, I must apologize to you Republicans for having ever used 
the words “criminally extravagant” in criticizing the appropriations 
that you made, for if that expression “criminally extravagant” was 
proper to apply to you, m ! the English language has never found 
an adjective strong enough to apply to ocratic extravagance. 

With a record like that, self-confessed, is it not the quintes- 
sence of nerve for the Democratic Party to appeal to Republicans 
on the ground of patriotism to support a bill that perpetuates the 
most extravagant of all American administrations? 

THE PRESIDENT JUMPED ON US, TOO. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, the President of the United States was 
one of those who indulged in denunciation of “ Republican ex- 
travagance.” The platform upon which he ran rang the changes 
on that phrase. Like other Democrats, the President, for whom 
we are now asked to provide revenue to make up deficiencies for 
which Republicans are not responsible, contributed to the general 
hue and cry against protection, and called for the overthrow of 
the Republican tariff law. 

He went at it vigorously and in a businesslike way. In his 
first address to Congress he had no hesitation in telling us what 
he thought we ought to do about the tariff. 

It is plain— 

Said he— 
what those principles must be. We must abolish 98 that bears 
even the semblance of privilege or of any kind of artificial advantage 
and put our business men and producers under the stimulation of a 
constant necessity to be efficient, economical, and enterprising, masters 
of competitive supremacy, workers and merchants than any in 


the world. Aside from the duties laid upon articles which we do not 
and probably can not produce, therefore, and the duties laid upon Jux- 
uries and merely for the sake of the revenues they yield, the object of 
the tariff duties henceforth laid must be eff ve competition, the 
3 of American wits by contest with the wits of the rest of the 
wor 


That was the President's program. He was for the destruc- 
tion of the protective-tariff system; he was for forcing American 
producers and manufacturers to compete with their foreign com- 
petitors on equal terms. The issue between Republicans and 
Democrats could not have been more squarely stated than it 
was by the President. The Underwood law, which this bill 
proposes to sustain by a tariff commission to be appointed by 
the President, was the logical outcome of the President’s atti- 
tude upon the tariff question. The President was at least true 
to the Democratic platform at Baltimore upon the tariff issue. 
We must give him credit for that. 

I can not use the choice expletives of the gentleman from 
Mississippi, but this far I can go: “ Great Scott, on the tariff 
question the President kept his promise to stand by the Balti- 
oe platform!” [Laughter and applause on the Republican 

e. 

OUR COSTLY “ PEACE” WITH MEXICO. 

Some of us have been accused of criticizing the President, 
although I do not suppose it gives him great concern. When 
things look peaceful the President is a man of peace, but at 
times the “sparks are flying” and the impression goes abroad 
that the President is for war. He appears to have been for war 
in Mexico and against it; for war on the armed-merchantmen 
question and against it. The President is not slow to feel the 
ground swell or to catch the public ear. In December, 1914, 
when the European war was on the front page and the Under- 
wood tariff disturbance had been temporarily forgotten in the 
rush of American goods to the foreign war zone, the President 
addressed the House on the subject of peace. This was long 
before the battle of Carrizal and our “ masterly retreat” from 
Mr. Carranza’s domain. 

We are at peace with all the world— 

Said the President to Congress 


No one who speaks counsel based on fact or drawn from a just and 
candid interpretation of realities can say that there is rein to f 


ear 
that from any quarter our oe wap or the integrity of our terri- 
e 


tory is threatened. Dread of rower of any other nation we are 
incapable of. We are not jealous of rivalry in the fields of commerce 
or of any o peaceful achievement, We mean to live our own Lives 
as we will; but we mean also to let live. We are, indeed, a true 
friend to all th nations of the world, because we threaten none, 
covet the ons of none, desire the overthrow of none. 
friendship can be accepted and is accepted without reservation, because 
it is offered in a spirit and for a purpose which no one need ever 
question or suspect. 

Those were the President's sentiments when the spirit of war 
was not in evidence at the White House. The country, doubt- 
less, was pleased to know that we were “at peace with all the 
world.” In the discussion of the revenue-deficiency bill yester- 
day, however, we were brought face to face with the fact that 
if we are “at peace with all the world” it has been costing us 
heavily to maintain that peace in Mexico. You will recall that 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrcutn] asked the 
Republicans to indorse the proposition to let the President sell 
bonds to the amount of $125,000,000 in order to meet the Mex- 
ican situation—a crisis, by the way, which may be fairly 
attributed to the President’s refusal to recognize the ruler of 
a neighboring country with which we were at peace. Yes, we 
may go further than that and say that if Huerta, the ruler of 
Mexico, had been recognized by the United States as other 
nations recognized him, it is probable we would not now be 
called upon to expend $125,000,000 of the people’s money to 
protect American rights and the lives of the men whom we are 
sending down to the border to-day. [Applause on the Repub- 


lican side.] 
LESS EXTRAVAGANCE, LESS TAXES. 

This all enters into the question of the revenue which we are 
now asked to raise. Bear in mind that Republicans are not at 
fault because the Democrats have deliberately thrown away 
more than $100,000,000 per annum of tariff revenue, Repub- 
licans are not to blame that free trade has been so encouraged 
by the Underwood tariff bill that if protective duties were 
restored there might still be sufficient revenue paid by the for- 
eigner to meet even our war expenses. Bear in mind also that 
the $266,922.000 “estimated excess of disbursements over re- 
celpts which we are asked by the Ways and Means Committee 
to supply might have been saved if this administration had been 
less reckless and extravagant with the public money. We 
have taken $5,000,000 to establish a wur-risk insurance com- 
pany. We are engaged in a $30,000,000 enterprise building rail- 
roads in Alaska. We are so anxious to “tax the rich” that 
we are proposing to spend $20,000,000 for a Government nitrate 
plant and $11,000,000 for an armor-plate plant. Yes, there is 


$50,000,000 for flood control. An anticipated $50,000,000— 
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granted a bond issue is contemplated—for the purchase of for- 


eign-built ships. Some Republicans may not object to the 
rivers and harbors bill, or the public-buildings bill, or the good- 
roads bill, or the $15,000,000 that is to be dedicated to rural 
cooperative banking societies. Do not you think the adminis- 
tration, if it had stopped playing politics by attempting to “ give 
everybody“ the income-tax money and the corporation-tax 
money that is collected chiefly in the four States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Massachusetts, could save a little 
money to increase the Army and the Navy if it were so inclined? 
Why does the administration insist upon plunging into Govern- 
ment ownership at the public expense when the money is 
needed for preparedness? Is the desire to “tax the rich” so 
inviting that the burden must be laid upon the residents of a 
few industrial States for the benefit of all the States? Why 
ean not the party in power, if pressed for revenue, find some 
method of equalizing the burdens of taxation? I do not mean 
to be sectional in this, but the facts speak for themselves. 
GREAT INEQUALITY OF TAX BURDEN, 


The 12 States, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Missouri, and Texas, whose votes are uniformly with 
the President in all political matters, have an aggregate popu- 
lation of more than 25,000,000, or one-fourth of the entire popu- 
lation of the country. And yet those 12 States contribute only 
one-tenth of the taxes collected from corporations in all the 
States and one-sixth of all the income taxes. If there is even 
the slightest ground for the assertion that the tariff law is unjust 
or sectional there is certainly a world of argument against the 
fairness and equality of the corporation and income tax, as 
shown by these figures. 

But the Democrats ask the Republicans to continue to pile 
the burden upon their own people. The Democrats are good 
spenders; that must be admitted. So is their President a good 
spender. He has done little thus far to check the tendency on 
the other side of the House. When he came to us with his war 
message of December, 1915, pleading for more battleships and 
an increased Army, he laid before us squarely and fairly the 
true condition of the Treasury. Despite the Underwood tariff 
bill, the income tax, and the $100,000,000 war tax that was im- 
posed upon us when there was no war, the President told us 
that it might be well to continue the duty on sugar, since it would 
save about $41,000,000, but he plainly indicated that the deficit 
in the general fund of the Treasury on the 30th of June, 1917, 
would be nearly $235,000,000. 

SIDESTEPPING THE PRESIDENT’S DIRECT TAXES, 


And then, I will not say blandly but rather without apology, 
the President told us to go out and get the money. He even 
went so far as to suggest some of the means that might be used 
to obtain it. I quote a portion of his message: 

And there are many additional sources of revenue which can justly 
be resorted to without hampering the industries of the country or 
patung any too great charge upon individual expenditure. A tax of 

cent per gallon on gasoline and naphtha would yield, at the present 
estimated production, $10,000,00; a tax of 50 5 0 772 horsepower on 
automobiles and coh OF SES T engines, $15,000, ; a stamp tax on 
bank checks, probably $18,000,000; a tax of 25 cents per ton on pig 
iron, $10,000, + a tax of 25 cents per ton on fabricated iron an 
steel, probably $10,000,000. In a country of great industries like this 
it ought to be easy to distribute the burdens of taxation without 3 
them anywhere too heavily or too exelustvely upon any one set o 
persons or undertakings. What is clear is that the industry of this 
generation should pay the bills of this generation. 

Those of you who listened to the stirring speech of my friend 
of North Carolina yesterday, would do well to compare his sug- 
gestions about taxation with the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent. You observe that the President hinted that the burdens 
of taxation ought not to “bear too heavily or too exclusively 
upon any one set of persons or undertakings.” Therefore a tax 
on gasoline, a tax on bank checks, a tax on automobiles, and 
explosion engines might be acceptable to the people. That was 
the President's view at that time. Do you remember what Mr. 
Krronix said about it? Tax gasoline; not much! Let the Re- 
publicans tax gasoline. Tax combustion engines! Oh, what a 
lovely prospect! Put that up to the Republicans! Tax automo- 
biles; well, I guess not! The downtrodden farmers have auto- 
mobiles and so have the cotton growers. Tax bank checks; 
well, “let George do it.“ The truth of the matter is, gentlemen, 
that while the President’s advice looked fairly good on the sur- 
face, it would not work very well just now in advance of the 
November elections. Hence, put it up to the Republicans. Tax 
the rich! Double the income tax! Soak inheritances! Dead 


people do not vote. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Chairman, it may be true, as the gentleman from North 
Carolina has contended, that the bill contains some provisions 
that look good to Republicans, but Republicans will observe on 
perusing the 101 pages of the bill that they can not vote only 


for such things as they want; in the wind-up they must vote 
for or against everything in the bill, good or bad, first, the 
income-tax provision, which makes many changes from exist- 
ing law and increases the rate; second, the inheritance or estate 
tax, which is a new feature of Federal taxation and involves 
State rights; third, the tax on munition manufacturers, all 
of which may be justified as war taxes if separately considered 
from politics ; fourth, miscellaneous taxes, which include changes 
in the rates on wines, beer, and whisky and the continuance of 
certain taxes on manufactures; fifth, a duty on dyestuffs, not in 
accordance with the expert recommendations, this being the 
first sop to Republicans; sixth, a tariff commission, which, under 
the circumstances, is a dangerous feature of the bill and the 
real pitfall for Republicans who may support it; seventh, unfair 
competition or antidumping clause, which the gentleman from 
North Carolina contends should catch Republican support be- 
cause it is a protection measure. 

All of these seven provisions look innocent enough, Mr. Chair- 
man, but all of them are certainly not war-tax mensures for 
which Republican support can be asked. On the ground of 
stress or emergency we might be asked to vote for the income- 
tax increase, the inheritance tax, the munitions tax, and some 
of the special taxes, but there is no chance to so vote. That is 
the trick in this bill. 

The dyestuffs tariff, upon which a separate vote might have 
been had any time during the last six months, has been before 
the Ways and Means Committee since Congress opened; the 
tariff commission bill is also of long standing before the com- 
mittee. Either of these bills, brought in separately at any time, 
might have commanded Republican consideration. Why were 
they held up for this revenue-deficiency bill? Republicans were 
ready—and some Democrats, too—to act upon these bills. It 
was the administration that was not ready. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] i 

The administration did not want “to eat erow” on the dye- 
stuffs bill, any more than it relished the dose of crow it had 
to swallow when it restored a protective-tariff duty on sugar. 
Having consistently and persistently opposed a tariff commission 
and having destroyed the Taft tariff board, the Democratic 
committee did not dare to bring the so-called Rainey tariff 
commission bill before the House as a separate proposition. 
True, the President was reported to be for it after the gentleman 
from North Carolina declined to sponsor it, but the President 
stood committed in his Indianapolis speech to the happy thought 
that having “put one over on the Republicans” in the trade 
commission act, he had ample authority to collect all the tariff 
data he needed. At any rate, no separate action was had in the 
House on any of these measures. They were deliberately held 
up until after the Democratic national convention at St. Louis. 
And thereby hangs a tale.” 

Republicans may be willing to support the tax bills for pre- 
paredness, they may even go so far as to submit to the issue of 
Panama Canal bonds to the extent of $125,000,000 to pay for 
the President's failure to recognize Huerta as the ruler of 
Mexico, but I question whether they will go so far as to vote 
into the President's keeping a Democratic tariff commission to 
perpetuate the Underwood tariff law. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] In my judgment that is exactly what Republicans 
will do who vote for this revenue deficiency bill with these riders 
attached. To those of my colleagues who have any doubt upon 
this subject let me commend the tariff commission paragraph 
of the majority report (p. 9). Read carefully the brief but 
frank statement of the committee recommending a tariff com- 
mission, a committee which hitherto has spurned a tariff commis- 
sion as a thing of evil. Note the authority upon which it relies 
for the chairman’s assurance of a “nonpartisan commission.” 
The committee quotes, and quotes only, from the platform of the 
Democratic national convention at St. Louis. And this is what 
it quotes: 

We afirm our belief in the doctrine of a tariff for the purpose of 
providing sufficient revenue for the operation of the Government eco- 
nomically administered, and unreservedly indorse the Underwood tariff 
law as truly 3 that doctrine. We recognize that tariff rates 
are necessarily subject to canja: to meet changing conditions in the 
world’s production and trade. last two years have 
r about man momentous changes. In some respects their 
efforts are yet conjectural and wait to be disclosed, particularly in 
respect to our foreign trade. 

The only comment which the majority committee makes upon 
this tariff commission quotation, and it is their only argument 
for the commission, is— 

That the reason for the same is so well stated in the Democratic 
national platform at St. Louis, June 16, 1916, that nothing additional 
is necessary. 8 

This means that we are to have a Wilson- Underwood tariff 
commission, The Democratic national convention says so. Are 
Repnblicans to stand for that? 


e events of the 
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It is evident, upon the face of the returns themselves, that a 
Republican vote for this deficiency taxation bill, apart from in- 
dorsing the President’s Mexican policy to the extent of a bond 
issue of $155,000,000, is a straight-out indorsement of the Under- 
wood tariff law as indorsed by the Democratic convention at St. 
Louis. The Democrats are certainly not yielding anything to the 
Republicans on this score. 

Mr. Chairman, if the administration honestly desired Republi- 
can support for a preparedness tax measure, why did it tack 
onto this bill the tariff-commission bill, the dyestuffs bill, and 
the antidumping provision? These are tariff matters involving 
policies upon whch the parties have been at issue, If, in addition 
to the two annual war taxes already imposed and the income 
tax which was to make good all losses due to the passage of the 
Underwood bill, the Democrats honestly desired Republican as- 
sistance In raising revenue to meet the exigencies of war, why 
did they not submit a revenue measure pure and simple upon 
which Republicans could have cast a patriotic vote without of- 
fense to their party principles? 

The truth is, Mr. Chairman, that this administration, which 
rejected all Republican doctrines in the beginning, which insisted 
that Republean policies led to thievery, extravagance, and cor- 
ruption, has bitten off more than it can chew and is in such a 
deep political and economic morass that, like misery, it “loves 
company.” In the attempt to execute its bombastic Baltimore 
platform it has been obliged to “turn tail” upon almost every 
promise it made. It subjected the business people of this coun- 
try to every possible indignity that could be heaped upon them 
through unnecessary and inquisitorial investigations, which 
have made our boasted “new freedom” a mockery. It has 
plunged headlong into Government ownership, necessitating a 
terrific increase of the Government pay roll, and has proven 
itself so extravagant as to merit the criticism and condemna- 
tion of some of its own leaders. It now puts forth the hand that 
smote the people and asks the Republican Party to indorse its 
unusual and remarkable performances. It does not take back a 
single word or act leading up to its present confusion. Having 
spent the people’s money with the recklessness of a prodigal, it 
does not even ask for forgiveness, but insists that the people 
shall continue to furnish money to keep it in power under the 
same old system. 

There is no other way of interpreting this bill. The underlying 
scheme of it all is to drag Republicans into the vortex on patri- 
otic grounds. I assume that Republicans are ready to vote upon 
any fair emergency war-tax measure that is brought into this 
House, but it is unbelievable that they will accommodate them- 
selves to the purposes of an administration which refuses to 
Republicans the right to vote for such a measure unless they 
indorse the failures and the extravagance of the Democratic 
Party and swallow the Mexican policy and the Underwood free- 
trade law at one gulp. 

Gentlemen on the Republican side, we should not be asked to 
do any such thing. If they want us to vote on a revenue bill 
to increase the Army and the Navy, let them bring in that bill. 
That is the honest and proper thing for them to do. If they 
want us to vote on tariff bills, let them bring in tariff bills; then 
we can join issue and fight it out on this floor as we have done 


heretofore. We do not have to vote for the riders they impose 
upon us in this way. [Prolonged applause on the Republican 
Side.] 


[By unanimous consent, Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania was 
granted leave to extend his remarks in the Recorp.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. Cortrer}. [Applause on the Dem- 
ocratic side.] 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I take it from 
the remarks of my genial friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore], a member of the committee, that he is one of the 
Republicans who is really opposed to this bill, and it is as re- 
freshing as it is astonishing to find a man who, ever since I 
have been associated with him in Congress, has had both hands 
clear to the armpits in the Public Treasury trying to drag 
therefrom every cent he could to build real and imaginary 
eanals all over Pennsylvania and everywhere the Delaware 
River touches, now attempting to criticize anybody about ex- 
travagance. Why, if our Democratic bill had met with the 
approval of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, I think I for 
one would have voted to reconsider the bill and recommit it, 
for something surely would have been wrong with it. 

My genial friend the minority leader on the committee, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney], stated yesterday in 
opening the debate for the minority that since he had been a 
Member of Congress he never had, and as long as he expected to 
be a Member of Congress he never would, participate in the 
framing of a Democratic tariff bill. The gentleman from Michi- 


gan is honest and sincere in his views. He is honest and con- 
sistent in believing in the theory of taxation for which he has 
stood ever since he has been a Member of this House, and I 
trust that neither he nor any of his friends will consider my 
remarks offensive when I say that in the interest of the great 
masses of the American people I hope that the gentleman from 
Michigan and anyone else who entertains the views of taxation 
that he does never will participate in the framing of a Demo- 
cratic or any other revenue bill which will tax the American 
people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The gentleman from Michigan believes in a system of taxa- 
tion which permits one man to become enormously rich at the 
expense of ninety-nine others. He believes in a system of taxa- 
tion which is a legitimate offspring of privilege and favoritism, 
a system of taxation which has in its wake a long line and end- 
less chain of perpetual lobbyists. He gets his inspiration from 
the patron saint of Republican protection and Republican favor- 
itism, Alexander Hamilton, a man who believed that the rights 
of the people should be vested in the hands of the aristocracy 
and that the wealth of the country should control in all the work- 
ings of national legislation. , I want to say to my Democratic 
colleagues that it is an inspiring thought to us that nowhere 
among the great masses of the people—those people whom Ham- 
ilton was afraid to trust—do we find any of his disciples. It Is 
only the man who wants a privilege, who expects a governmental 
favor, and who Is seeking special protection that invokes the de- 
parted spirit of the dead Federalist. 

Mr, Chairman, we have to raise a certain amount of money 
to take care of the necessary expenses for our national defense. 
There was only one question before the Committee on Ways and 
Means. That question was, How could this money best be 
raised with the burdens falling lightest upon the American 
people? We have accomplished that by increasing the normal 
rate on income taxes. We have accomplished that by bringing 
in a tax on munitions of war and by an inheritance tax. 

This bill is expected to raise approximately $197,000,000 of 
additional revenue. It repeals nearly all of the stamp taxes, in- 
creases the amount to be collected from incomes, provides for 
the collection of an inheritance tax, leyies a tax on munitions 
of war, takes care of the dyestuff situation, creates a tariff 
commission, and in other ways provides revenue for the purpose 
of meeting the extraordinary expenses to be incurred in prepa- 
rations for our national defense. 

The normal tax upon net incomes has been increased from 
1 per cent to 2 per cent. In addition thereto a tax of 1 per 
cent shall be paid upon the amount by which the net income 
exceeds $20,000 but does not exceed $40,000; 2 per cent by 
which the net income exceeds $40,000 but does not exceed 
$60,000 ; 3 per cent by which the net income exceeds $60,000 but 
does not exceed $80,000; 4 per cent by which this income ex- 
ceeds $80,000 and does not exceed $100,000; 5 per cent by which 
this income exceeds $100,000 and does not exceed $150,000; 6 
per cent by which this income exceeds $150,000 and does not 
exceed $200,000; 7 per cent by which this total net income ex- 
ceeds $200,000 and does not exceed $250,000; 8 per cent by 
which this income exceeds $250,000 and does not exceed 
$300,000; 9 per cent by which this income exceeds $300,000 
and does not exceed $500,000; and 10 per cent on the net income 
in excess of $500,000. It is estimated that on Incomes alone we 
will for the year 1917, as provided in this bill, collect about 
$227,000,000 or an increase of about $107,000,000 over the re- 
celpts under the present income-tax law. 

Last March when the repeal of those clauses in the tariff 
act of 1913 in relation to sugar was before the House for con- 
sideration, I expressed a hope that the increased taxes to carry 
out the ideas of an adequate national defense should be largely 
borne by incomes and a tax on munitions of war, 

Of the $197,000,000 additional expected to be raised by this 
bill, about $178,000,000 comes from these two sources, 

This tax on munitions is graduated and provides for a tax 
of 5 per cent on the gross receipts on the manufacture of gun- 
powder or other explosives where the amount of such receipts 
is not in excess of $1,000,000. If in excess of this amount, 
then the tax shall be 8 per cent of the gross receipts which 
exceed $1,000,000. 

The tax on cartridges, projectiles, or shells of any kind, in- 
eluding shrapnel, and so forth, and firearms of every kind, in- 
cluding small arms, cannon, machine guns, rifles, and bayonets, 
and so forth, shall be 2 per cent of the amount not in excess of 
$250,000; 3 per cent of the amount by which such gross receipts 
exceed $250,000, and do not exceed $500,000; 4 per cent of the 
amount by which such receipts exceed $500,000 and do not 
exceed $1,000,000; and 5 per cent on all over $1,000,000. 

There is also a tax of 1 per cent on the smelting, refining, 
and alloying of copper where such receipts exceed $25,000 and 
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do not exceed $1,000,000 and 2 per cent where such receipts 
exceed $1,000,000 and do not exceed $10,000,000. All over $10,- 
060,000 this tax shall be 3 per cent. 

In all instances if one of these munitions plants fails to make 
a net profit of 10 per cent this tax will not be collected, and if 
the payment of the tax would reduce such net profit below 10 
per cent the tax to be paid shall be equal to the net profit in 
excess of 10 per cent. We expect to raise $71,000,000 by this 
tax for the fiscal year 1917. 

We haye provided for the collection of an inheritance tax. 
We have graduated this tax, and we expect to raise $17,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917. When the tax is in 
normal operation it is estimated that the yield will be $54,000,- 
000 annually. This tax is a fair tax, an honest tax, and one 
that should have been on the statute books long before now. 
It is perhaps the only way some of the largest estates worth 
millions, which have heretofore escaped Federal taxation and 
in many instances have paid no taxes at all either to State 
or Federal authority, will be reached. In determining the net 
or taxable estate, deductions are allowed for all valid claims 
against the estate and in addition thereto an additional deduc- 
tion of $50,000. 

The committee after much discussion placed a tax of 1 per 
cent on the amount of a net estate not in exeess of $50,000, 2 
per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds $50,000 
and does not exceed $150,000, 3 per cent of the amount by which 
the net estate exceeds $150,000 and does not exceed $250,000, 
4 per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds 
$250,000 and does not exceed $450,000, and 5 per cent of the 
amount by which such net estate exceeds $450,000. In view of 
the fact that the enormous estates have been escaping taxation 
for so many years, the committee did not think that 5 per cent 
was too large a tax on those estates which exceeded $450,000. 
This bill provides that the tax shall be due one year after the 
decedent’s death, and if it is paid before it ts due a discount 
of 5 per cent per annum, calculated at the time the payment is 
made to the date when the tax is due, shall be deducted. In 
the case of a resident of the United States, there is an exemp- 
tion of $50,000. This exemption was made for two reasons. 
One is because, by reason of the number of heirs, the estate 
might be divided into many parts, which estates might be so 
small as to make the payment of a Federal tax a burden. An- 
other reason is that nearly all of the States have taxed estates 
by the adoption of an inheritance tax, and it was thought best 
to leave the smaller estates to the States. 

There are other additional taxes in the bill which will raise 
about $2,000,000. All of the stamp taxes except those on 
wines have been repealed, and the bill as presented to the House 
represents the earnest labor of the Committee on Ways and 
Means for many months. We have gone into these matters with 
the utmost care; we have investigated wherever investigation 
was possible. It is no easy matter to raise the amount of money 
to be collected. We feel, however, that we have presented to 
the House a bill in which the burdens will fall lightest on those 
of little means and heaviest upon those whom fortune has 
favored, and who, after all, are only paying in proportion to 
the benefits they have received in protection from the Govern- 
ment. 

Of course some of our Republican friends criticize this bill. 
They criticize every act of omission or commission by the Demo- 
eratic Party. They criticized us before we were in power 60 
days in not undoing all Republican misgovernment of nearly 
half a century. They criticized us for not bringing prosperity 
upon the country, and then after prosperity began to be ap- 
parent, and all over the country wages were being raised, the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Humepnrey], that morbid 
gentleman, got up and said that all that prosperity was blood 
soaked, and he and other Republican Members criticized us 
because there was prosperity in the country. They criticized 
the Mexican policy; they criticized us for sending troops to 
Vera Cruz; they criticized us for taking troops out of Vera 
Cruz; they are criticizing the Mexican policy now; they have 
criticized us as a party of obstruction and not of construction. 
Why, the genial gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LONGWORTH] yes- 
terday said the only real service the Democratic Party could 
perform was that of opposition, yet before half the Democratic 
platform, with its wise policy, had been put in shape and en- 
acted into law the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Austin] on 
one occasion got up and criticized us for being a party of too 
much construction. Why, my friends, they have got the habit of 
criticizing, and, like most bad habits, it is hard to break. I 
feel that criticism from such a source means praise in the minds 
of the great majority of the American people. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

We are upon the eve of another presidential campaign, and 
it might be interesting at this time to review some of the 


achievements of the Democratic Party—a party which has 
enacted in less than four years more real substantial legisla- 
tion than the Republican Party has put into law in the last 50 
years. 

There were peculiar conditions confronting the Democratic 
Party when it assumed control of the Federal Government on 
March 4, 1913. For nearly 50 years the Republican Party had 
been in almost uninterrupted control. It had shaped the legis- 
lation of the country for nearly half a century and that party 
alone was responsible for the conditions, good or bad, which ex- 
isted when the Democrats went into office. During those 50 
years many of the resources of the country had been developed 
and the wealth of the Republic had increased by leaps and 
bounds. But the general prosperity of the people of the United 
States had not kept pace either in the proportion that our nat- 
ural resources had been developed or that the wealth of the 
country had increased, for the greater part of this wealth 
was found to be concentrated in the hands of a few men. Over 
Democratic protest and Democratic opposition laws were en- 
acted which vireetly contributed toward a system of trusts 
and combines in industrial and financial institutions which had 
completely paralyzed all legitimate competition. 

Under the guise of protecting American industry and Ameri- 
can labor prohibitive and confiscatory tariff rates were placed 
on many articles of necessity, which prohibited their importa- 
tion to this country and so enhanced their value that they were 
almost out of the reach of the average wage earner. Refusing 
to share even a portion of their enormous earnings with the 
employees who had helped them amass their wealth, the manu- 
facturing industries, arrogant, secure in the promise of Re- 
publican protection, were indifferent and uneasiness and dis- 
content arose among the great army of industrial toilers. 

Forming a partnership with the corporate interests of the 
country, a partnership in which the American people furnished 
the eapital, the Republican Party secured the campaign contri- 
butions and the protected interests received all the profits, The 
Republican Party, flushed with the intoxication of victory after 
victory, enriched by the liberal contributions of the trusts their 
policies had created, swollen with the conceit of repeated and 
continued indorsement, and confident in the fancied assurance 
of their strength and power, disregarded the rights of the 
people of the United States and, completely surrendering to the 
powers of privilege and class, became the creature of those 
protected industries they themselves had created. 

But the tolerance of the American people had its limitations 
and they decided that they had had enough of Republican poli- 
cies and Republican legislation. So, in November, 1912, the 
grand old party, hopelessly divided and helplessly drifting on a 
sea of broken promises, was completely wrecked and shattered 
on the rocks and shoals of duplicity and deception. 

These were the conditions which confronted the Democratic 
Party when it took control of the Federal Government a little 
over three years ago. 

We gave the American people an honest revision of the tariff 
downward and enacted into law the best tariff bill in the his- 
tory of the Republic; a tariff act which, notwithstanding Repub- 
lican contradiction, in normal and natural times not only de- 
creased the cost of living but at the same time provided ample 
revenue to carry on the ordinary expenses of the Federal 
Government. 

For years the American people had been longing for an in- 
come-tax law, so that the wealth of the country should pay its 
proportionate share of the burdens of government. 

They looked to the Republican Party in vain, for the party 
of protection has never believed that the wealth of the country 
should contribute anything except campaign contributions. We 
have already taxed those incomes, which were immune unter 
Republican administration, about $275,000,000, and at the end 
of the fiscal year 1917 we will have raised since 1914 over 
$500,000,000 from the incomes of this country, which for so 
many years the Republicans refused to tax. 

Every four years the Republican Party in convention as- 
sembled would solemnly promise the American people that 
it would repeal the clumsy, antiquated system of currency 
then in operation throughout the United States, a currency 
system which in time of stress always failed to give relief, und 
which in the past so often failed to prevent financial panics 
which paralyzed industry, destroyed ecommerce, and left ruin. 
failure, and disaster in their wake. Notwithstanding their 
solemn promise, they repudiated their platform pledge because 
they were loth to disturb the financial interests of Wall Street. 
The money from the four corners of the United States was 
gathered up and sent to Wall Street and there controlled by 
less than a dozen men. 

Three banking institutions in New York, with their affilia- 
tions, held 341 directorships in 112 corporations, having aggre- 
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gate resources of over $24,000,000,000, which were considerably 
more resources than enough to control the money market of the 
United States and the Republican Party. 

We replaced the antiquated currency law with a sound, 
economie system of currency reform, the stability and success 
of which has far exceeded the most sanguine expectations of 
its most earnest advocates. If the Democratic administration 
had done nothing else other than the enactment of the present 
currency system, it would deserve the undying thanks of the 
Aserican people. 

In this connection, it is a significant fact, and a proof evident 
of the success of the new currency law, that notwithstanding the 
Republican Party at Chicago, in the convention recently held, 
attacked the Democratic Party from every conceivable stand- 
point, yet for the first time in years the Republican platform is 
silent on the subject of currency reform; for none knew better 
than they that this question was settled, and that the American 
people were satisfied with the law and would not tolerate the 
Republicans attempting to amend it in any particular. 

The Republican platform did, however, denounce our new 
rural-credits bill. It recites that it favors an effective system 
of rural credits as opposed to the ineffective law proposed by 
the Democratic administration. This sounds like some of the 
arguments our Republican friends across the aisle used to make 
on the currency bill. You favor an effective system of rural 
credits. You were in power for nearly 50 years; why did not 
you give the people some kind, any kind, of rural-credit legisla- 
tion then? Was it because of that same partnership between 
you and the money changers of Wall Street? Was it because 
you did not want to interfere with the enormous profits made by 
those financial institutions, which controlling the money market 
fixed the interest rate to suit themselves? Now, after you have 
been repudiated by the American people and the money is no 
longer gathered up and concentrated in Wall Street, but, accord- 
ing to the provisions of the new currency law, is distributed 
throughout the United States in the various communities where 
it belongs, you say in convention assembled that you favor an 
effective rural-credits system. I wonder if that convention 
knew that of all the large Republican membership of this House 
only 10 Republicans had the courage to vote against our rural- 
credits bill. [Applause on the Democratic side.] If it were not 
effective, why was it that over 96 per cent of the Republican 
membership of this House voted for the bill? If it were not 
effective, why was it you made no motion to recommit and sub- 
stitute a bill of your own? 

But the Republican platform now declares that this partner- 
ship between the Republican Party and the protected interests 
has been dissolved. Almost the opening sentence of the plat- 
form, if not in so many words, yet in effect, states this to be 
n fact. It portrays a betrayal of friendship and an act of 
ingratitude unparalleled in modern politics. The sentence to 
which I refer recites that the Republican Party knows no 
allegiance except to the Constitution, to the Government, and 
to the flag of the United States. 

I grant you that you have been loyal to the flag. I have no 
fault to find with you on that score. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] In spite of all your sins and manifold wickednesses, 
you are Americans, and that flag is as dear to you as it is to us. 
But when, Mr. Chairman, did anybody ever hear of a Republican 
letting the Constitution stand between him and a friend, espe- 
cially if that friend was a campaign contributor or a beneficiary 
of the protected interests? 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER, Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Would the gentleman mind stating his views 
on the tariff commission? 

Mr. COLLIER. Does the gentleman want my personal views 
on the tariff commission? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. COLLIER. Of course, that breaks up the continuity of 
my remarks at this particular stage, regarding the sins of the 
Republican Party. Of course, the gentleman does not like to 
hear of them, but I will tell him about the tariff commission. 
I have the same views now that I had four or five years ago, and 
they were to the effect that there are plenty of avenues of in- 
formation and ways by which we can secure all that is necessary 
to carry on and find out all we can about the tariff. But I do 
not believe that the creation of a tariff commission is the aban- 
donment of any principle. If we are going to have a tariff com- 
mission, I should not be the one to stand in the way of getting 
any kind of information. We all want all the information we 
ean have. A great many of my Democratic brethren and a great 
many of my Republican friends seem to think this commission 
will give them additional information. For myself, personally, 
I think that we can get that information from other sources. 


It not being a Republican principle or Democratic principle 
but a vehicle by which information can be obtained, I am per- 
fectly willing to allow my views to be merged in those of the 
great majority of my colleagues, and I will support this bill 
heartily. with the tariff-commission provision in it. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield to me for a sugges- 
tion along that line? 

Mr. COLLIER. . Yes, sir. 

Mr. HARDY. It is to the effect that the Republican Party 
during its 50 years of leasehold of power did not try to use a 
tarif commission in order to enable them to revise the tariff, 
but that they only got interested about a tarif board when the 
Democrats sought to revise the tariff, 

Mr. COLLIER, I think that the first Republican speech I ever 
heard in my life was when I first came to Congress. In that 
Republican speech, made by the distinguished and able chairman 
of the Republican Committee on Ways and Means, who has 
now gone to his reward, I heard him state that the Ways and 
Means Committee for months had been looking into every phase 
of the tariff, and they were prepared to answer any question 
coming from any source. Other members of the committee 
stated the same thing. But as soon as the Republican Party 
found that the reins of government were slipping from then, 
they talked about a tariff commission. You never heard any- 
thing about it when they were in power and putting these taxes 
on the backs of the people as heavily as could be borne; you 
never heard then about a tariff commission; and at that time 
I opposed the tariff commission. I am not enthusiastic about 
eae commission now, but I shall support the provision in the 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 

Mr, COLLIER. I will. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Is the gentleman aware that a tariff 
8 was appointed as far back as 1882 by the Republican 

arty 

Mr. COLLIER, 
Sion. 

Mr. CULLOP. Win the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. COLLIER. I yield to the gentleman. f 

Mr. CULLOP. The tariff commission that the gentleman from 
Towa refers to recommended a general reduction of 20 per cent 
in the duties, and the Republicans ignored it and immediately 
revised the tariff and raised it 20 per cent. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr, COLLIER. The Republican platform recites that the 
Republican Party knows no allegiance except to three things— 
the Constitution, the Government, and the flag. 

Have you severed your allegiance to the railroad corpora- 
tions you tried to exempt from the antitrust laws, while at the 
same time you voted that labor organizations should be subject 
to its provisions? 

Have you severed your allegiance to the railroad corpora- 
ment Trust? Nearly every one of you on a roll call voted to 
tax every implement the farmer uses 15 per cent. 

Have you severed your allegiance to the great financial in- 
stitutions which by the aid of Republican legislation had 
cornered the money market of the world and controlled the 
credit of the Republic? 

Huve you severed your allegiance to the Lumber Trust when 
you placed the taxgatherer between an American citizen and 
the building of a home for his family, a schoolhouse for his 
children, and a church for his God? 

You may fool some of the people with that high-sounding 
phrase, but you will never fool the manufacturing trusts of 
this country. They know you too well to believe that you mean 
what you say. They know that you have never been true and 
loyal to but one platform pledge. That pledge in which you 
insured by law out of the taxpayers’ earnings a reasonable 
profit to the American manufacturers. These manufacturers 
know that this policy of insurance is still in force, and that the 
only premium such insurance has to bear is a generous cam- 
paign contribution to the Grand Old Party. 

The Republican platform declares for the reestablishment of 
our merchant marine. Why is it that we have not a mer- 
chant marine? When you took control of the Government 
nearly 50 years ago we had a magnificent merchant marine. 
It was at the zenith of its prosperity, and the American flag 
was seen on every sea and in every port. The policies of the 
Republican Party have destroyed our merchant marine. The 


Will the gentleman yield? 


T am aware of my views on the tariff commis- 


pen which records the upward progress of your tariff rate hns 
written the melancholy epitaph of American shipping on the 
high seas. 

When you took control we had two and a half million tons of 
American shipping and we were carrying in American bottoms 
over 65 per cent of our exports, 


When the American people 
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turned you out in 1912, there were less than 1,000,000 tons of 
American shipping and we were carrying less than 10 per cent 
of our exports. 

When you took control, American vessels were carrying over 
$500,000,000 of our commerce annually; when you retired, 
American vessels were carrying less than $275,000,000 of a com- 
merce which had increased over 500 per cent. 

As the tariff rate went up our merchant marine went down. 
Clinging over Democratic protest and Democratic opposition to 
the antiquated law of 1792, which forbade registry to an Ameri- 
can vessel not built wholly within the United States, American 
shipping perished between “the two fires of high-priced con- 
struction material and the walled-out return cargoes.” 

It comes with a bad grace from those whose policies have 
destroyed our merchant marine to criticize our shipping bill. 
The country is facing a great emergency. We are in the midst 
of an almost world-wide war. We are the great export country 
of the world. The Shipping Trust, with its affiliations at home 
and abroad, taking advantage of the extraordinary situation, 
raised transportation rates beyond all reason. Cotton, which 
had formerly been moved for $2 a bale, was now transported to 
the same place at from eighteen to twenty dollars a bale. Other 
commodities and products were carried at the same extor- 
tionate rates. Lumber could not be moved at all. Tidewater 
ports were crowded with American commerce awaiting transpor- 
tation, while the freight yards of the great transcontinental 
railroads were congested with cars loaded for shipment. If 
we wish to preserve prosperity in this country, we must send 
American products to market. The situation which confronted 
us was intolerable. We were at the mercy of a rapacious and 
conscienceless trust. The only way to meet this trust was by 
competition, and the only way to do that was to get ships and 
put them in this trade. The Democratic Party does not intend 
for the Federal Government to go permanently in the shipping 
business, but we do believe in relieving a situation which means 
bankruptcy to so many of our citizens. 

We have passed a shipping bill through this House which will 
enable the American people to send the fruits of their labor to 
the markets of the world without being held up by any Shipping 
Trust either at home or abroad. 

The Republican platform criticizes the foreign policy of the 
Democratie administration. I would like to know what the 
President of the United States has done that they, with their 
self-admitted superior wisdom and undiluted Americanism, 
would have done better. Are they disappointed because the 
policies of Mr. Wilson have not led us to war with some of the 
European powers? Every international diplomatic controversy 
bas resulted in a triumph of diplomacy for the United States. 
No President of the Republic has ever had as many grave prob- 
lems to solve as the present occupant of the White House. 
Events of tremendous international importance have been hap- 
pening almost daily, and it is beyond the knowledge of mortal 
man to know what grave consequences may follow the happening 
of any one of these events. We have had serious controversies 
with nearly all of the belligerent nations of Europe—nations 
which were meeting in a shock of conflict unparalleled in the 
world’s history; nations which were fighting for their very ex- 
istence, and which were little disposed to regard the niceties of 
a treaty compact or the rights of a neutral, if powerful, interest 
should point the other way. Every day seemed to bring new 
complications, new troubles, new worries from across the water, 
while at home e administratien was nagged and sneered at by 
those who were jealous of the growing popularity of President 
Wilson. Was this a time to abridge the rights of American 
neutrals? Was this a time to surrender one statute of inter- 
national law—law by which for hundreds of years neutral 
nations in times of war regulated their official acts one with the 
other? Standing upon the firm foundation of international law, 
President Wilson has met each complication, each controversy, 
as it arose with consummate skill and wonderful ability. While 
other countries are engaged in the horrors of a war almost im- 
possible to describe, yet we are at peace with all the world, 
American honor remains untarnished, American traditions have 
been preserved, American ideals have been maintained, while 
prosperity and plenty, like the rainbow of promise blazing across 
the skies, are reflected everywhere. 

The Republican platform may criticize the foreign policy of 
President Wilson. Your standard bearer may sneer, and in his 
pharisaical conception of undiluted Americanism charge by in- 
nuendo this great man with ulterior motives, but I say to you 
Republicans and to the standard bearer whom you have in your 
desperation selected to lead a forlorn hope, and I say to the 
American people, that “truth ever faithful to her trust is 
mighty and will prevail,” and thus inspiriting the genius who 
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will record with impelling force her own imperial soul, he, the 
future historian, when he comes to recount the life and charac- 
ter and the wonderful achievements of the greatest President 
of the Republic since the days of Andrew Jackson [applause on 
the Democratic side], he will say that the crowning glory of 
Woodrow Wilson’s life was the masterly way in which he con- 
ducted the foreign affairs of our country while all the rest of 
the world was at war. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

We accept the challenge laid down by you at Chicago, and we 
care not upon what lines the battle may be fought. If you want 
to make this fight on the tariff, we will point you to the reflec- - 
tion of the furnace fires which are blushing red against the 
skies, We are ready to match the Underwood bill, with its 
honest downward revision, against the confiscating and exorbi- 
tant rates of the Payne bill, which you yourselves have never 
had the courage to defend. 

If you want to make this fight on the repeal of the income tax, 
we are ready and more than willing. We will match President 
Wilson's declaration that the wealth of this country should pay 
its proportionate share of the burdens of government against 
Gov. Hughes’s message to the New York Legislature protesting 
against an income tax. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

If you want to fight the battle along the lines of currency re- 
form, come out in the open field and we will meet you on that 
issue. We will match the Federal reserve act, with its sound 
economic principles, against the broken promises you have been 
making to the American people for over a quarter of a century 
to revise the currency laws. 

If you want to make this fight on preparedness, we will not 
shrink from the contest. We have done more for the American 
Navy in the last three years than any Republican administration 
has ever done in six years. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
We have placed the Army on a substantial basis, increased our 
coast fortifications, and made more real progress toward genuine 
preparedness than Republican administrations have done in 10 
years. 

We will match you on patriotism and tradition. It was a 
Democratic President who gave us the Louisiana Purchase and 
by the stroke of a pen added more real territory to his country 
than any conqueror had ever done by the sword. It was a 
Democratic President who first guaranteed the territorial sov- 
ereignty of our neighbors, the South and Central American Re- 
publics. It was a Democratic President who gave us Florida. 
It was a Democratic President who gave us the gold-veined 
lands of the Montezumas. If was a Democratic President who 
sustained the honor and dignity of our country in the Vene- 
zuelan controversy. And it will be a Democratic President who 
is going to be elected in November next by a greater majority 
than before. [Prolonged applause on the Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Mississippi 
has expired. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green]. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN] is 
recognized for 30 minutes, 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, while I do not think I 
will use all the time, I shall be obliged if you will call my atten- 
tion to the fact when I have used 25 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Very well. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, the Government needs 
money. It is always short under a Democratic administration. 
That funds must be provided to meet the appropriations made is 
quite evident. ‘The question is as to how they shall be provided 
at this particular time and under present conditions. As to this, 
I regret to be compelled to differ in any degree from the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpnrey] and others, 
for whose judgment and ability I have so much respect, but the 
difference is not as to principles but as to their application. In 
the course of my remarks I shall criticize the method of raising 
revenue adopted by the bill, but I wish to call to your notice in 
advance that we are living under extraordinary conditions 
caused by the war in Europe, and that these criticisms apply not 
so much to the present as to the past and the future. 

The appropriations already made for the fiscal year aggre- 
gate the staggering sum of $1,500,000,000. The bill before the 
House is intended to increase our taxation $266,922,000, to meet 
these appropriations. 

Mr. Chairman, as I examine this bill, with its provisions for 
every kind of governmental expenditure, with its provisions 
for a tarf commission and for a protective tariff tipon dyestuffs, 
I am impressed with the thought of what a wide burying 
ground and what a comprehensive cemetery it makes for Demo- 
eratic pledges of economy and’ Democratic tariff theories. 
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The report which accompanies the bill states that the neces- 
sity for this legislation grows out of the extraordinary increases 
in the appropriations for the Army and Navy and the fortifica- 
tions of our country. Of course, this is true to a large extent, 
but the report makes no mention of the manner in which our 
other expenses have been increased under a Democratic admin- 
istration. It makes no analysis of the items which make up 
the huge sum which it is proposed to raise. It makes no men- 
tion with reference to the $30,000,000 or $40,000,000 appropri- 
ated in the river and harbor bill; it has nothing to say with 
reference to the $20,000,000 which was appropriated for the 
nitrate plant which was graft pure and simple. It tells us 
nothing about the $50,000,000 which was carried in the Mis- 
sissippi flood bill, for the reason that if it had been added to 
the river and harbor bill it could not have possibly passed the 
House; and the $50,000,000 of the shipping bill is apparently 
not even considered. So far as the extraordinary expenses in- 
curred by the Mexican situation it is proposed to take care of 
them by an issue of bonds, so that a large portion of this huge 
burden of taxation is in reality made necessary by the increase 
of expenditures not connected with national defense. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not strange that the purpose of this bill 
is not fully explained and so much is said about Army and 
Navy expenditures. 

DEMOCRATIC PLEDGES REPUDIATED. 


Coming into power as the Democratic Party did under a 
platform which denounced the “ profligate waste of money and 
oppressive taxation of Republican Congresses,” the country now 
finds that the appropriations of the Sixty-third Congress were 
$235,000,000 more than those of the Sixty-first Congress—the 
last Congress in which the Republicans had control of this 
House and that the appropriations for the present fiscal year, 
outside of those for national defense, will be on eyen à larger 
scale. The country also find that after having promised a re- 
duction in the number of offices and demanding a return to 
economy and simplicity that in 1915 alone the number of office- 
holders were increased over 14,000 and the salary list for new 
officials over $14,400,000. 

But why should anyone be surprised at this? The Demo- 
cratic Party had thrown overboard one plank after another of 
its platform of 1912 until the economy plank was about the onty 
one left. Why should there be any worry about the bills when the 
increase can be Iumped with Army and Navy expenditures. 
Let this pledge of economy go where the tariff plank went 
when the sugar duty was restored—into the discard; let it go 
where the single presidential term plank went—into the cave 
of political bankruptcy ; let it go where free tolls on the Panama 
Canal went—to the bottom of the sea; where the plank for 
extension of the civil service went when practically all the new 
officeholders were exempted from its rules; where the promise 
to reduce the high cost of living went; where the planks for 
enforcing the antitrust law have gone; where the plank against 
encroachments by the Executive went—with the President 
dictating every proceeding in Congress; where the declaration 
favoring competitive bidding for public funds have gone ; where 
the final statement of the platform has now gone, that state- 
ment which reads: 

Our pledges are made to be kept when in office as well as relied upon 
during the campaign. 

Let us pass this for the moment. The Democratic Party has 
been profuse and explicit in its promises, but short and evasive 
in fulfillments. In its platform recently adopted at St. Louis 
it has profited by experience and makes no direct promises, Its 
glittering generalities and the smooth phrases so much resemble 
“watchful waiting” and “too proud to fight” point clearly to 
the author of the greater part of the platform. That part which 
asserts that its record as to achievement and keeping of pledges, 
however, must be credited to the press bureau which has been 
so effusive in proclaiming the benefits of Democratic legislation. 


THE BILL ADOPTS REPUBLICAN PRINCIPLES. 


The bill has been referred to by the Democratic leader [Mr. 
Krrentx as “nonpartisan,” and it must be admitted that 
every principle or theory in it has been used by Republicans, 
In some other bills introduced by our Democratic friends, such 
as the Federal reserve act, there was evidences of petty larceny. 
This bill is so framed that was there such a thing as grand 
larceny of political principles the Democratic majority could 
be sent up for 1,000 years. It appropriates bodily the Republi- 
ean methods, for the ereation of a dyestuff industry, a plan 
which can only be justified on Republican theories. It abolishes 
the stamp tax, the so-called war tax imposed in a time of 
peace, which we have always opposed and for which there 
never was any justification. Tt appropriates, without any credit, 
our principles with reference to a tariff board and proposes 


to establish such a board without any regard to the question 
of how it can be made to fit with Democratic theories in regard 
to the tariff. It will raise more than $100,000,000 additional by 
the income tax and inheritance tax which the Republican Party 
used more than half a century ago, and approved in the adminis- 
tration of President Taft. I highly approve, and I am satisfied 
that the country approyes, the tax on the war profits of muni- 
tion makers—profits which have been swollen beyond the 
dreams of avarice. Its great defect is the same that has 
always characterized Democratic revenue bills, namely, that 
there is no effort to so arrange a plan for raising revenue as to 
compel the foreigner to pay for the privilege of entering our 
markets and thus, while lessening the burden upon our own 
citizens, sustain our manufacturers, broaden the opportunity for 
labor, and maintain a high standard of wages for the working- 
man, This bill, except as in a small way it attempts to benefit 
the dyestnff industry, will help no business or occupation. In 
fact, like all other direct levies, the tendency of its taxes with 
reference to business must be depressing. To some extent, 
owing to the extraordinary demands now made upon us for 
preparation for national defense, this can not be avoided. On 
account of the expenditures for that purpose I do not claim a 
sufficient amount could be raised through a reasonable protec- 
tive tariff, but I do assert that more than $100,000,000 could be 
raised, and in ordinary times should be raised, in such a man- 
ner that the foreigner would pay the greater portion of it and 
a great stimulus be given to our industry. 

It is easy to demonstrate that this might be done and also to 
show the superiority of the Payne law over the Underwood bill 
as a revenue producer. 

Mr. HILL. Alay Task the gentleman a question on that? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes, 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman realizes, of course, that the pres- 
ent tariff produced $125,000,000 less than was produced by the 
tariff in 1912. Why does he say that possibly $100,000,000 can 
be raised? He is speaking now of a protective tariff, It is 
just as easy to raise money on a revenue tariff as it is on a 
protective tariff. Why should the burden be put on one-third 
of 1 per cent of all the people in the United States and the 
tariff not touched at all? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the gentleman will wait until I get 
a little further on, I will give him my views in full on that. Of 
course you can get money on a reyenue tariff, if you do not 
care how burdensome you make it. All you would have to do 
would be to cut down the free iist, put a duty on tea and coffee, 
and so forth, But I am not in favor of a revenue tariff. 
I want to say also that although there is only one John D. 
Rockefeller in the 100,000,000 people of this country that is no 
reason why he should not pay taxes according to his wealth. 

Mr. HILL. All right; I will wait. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. KrrcoHrx], the distinguished chairmin of the committee, in 
opening the case said it was impossible to raise more than about 
$17,000,000 to $20,000,000 in this manner. I can, however, give 
a concrete example to show that a much larger sum can be 
raised, and perhaps $125,000,000, as has been stated by the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hl. Our imports for the cal- 
endar year of 1915 were only $14,000,000 less than the imports 
for the calendar year 1913, but the duties collected for 1915 
were $113,000,000 less; and this comparison is too favorable to 
the Underwood law, for the greater portion of that law was in 
force (during the last three months of 1913; otherwise the reye- 
nues for 1913 would have been larger still. A better compari- 
son can be made by taking the Imports for the month of last 
May, which were over $229,000,000, being $96,000,000 larger 
than in May, 1913, yet the revenue collected was about the 
same, being a little over $20,000,000 for each month. Yet it is 
difficult to say how much could be raised under present con- 
ditions by a change in rates on protective principles. For ex- 
ample, importations from Germany and Austria are practically 
cut off. Importations from Germany have heretofore been very 
large. Just now we could get no revenue from that source. 
Besides this, the war has greatly changed the nature of the im- 
portations. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. 
there? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
Tennessee with pleasure. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee, The gentleman is aware, is he not, 
that $125,000,000 of this increase of imports is on articles that 
were free not only under the present law but under the Payne 
law? 

Mr. HILL rose. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Tam aware of that, and allowance must 
be made for it, but I do not want the gentleman from Tennessee 


Will the gentleman yield right 


I will yield to the gentleman from 
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[Mr. Hurt] and the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. HILL] to 
get into a discussion in my time. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. The gentleman is also aware of the 
fact that the increase in the value of importations of sugar alone 
is $82,000,000, and the gentleman counts that increase in the 
Increased imports. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I would explain the effect of that if I 
had the time, but the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. HILL] 
will discuss it later, and I do not propose to be turned aside from 
the point I desire to make here. I would say that a proper tariff 
would require some readjustment of the schedules of the Payne 
bill and lessen the importations to some extent, but allowing 
for all this and the matters which the gentleman from Tennessee 
mentions, it would be easy in normal times to raise $110,000,000 
to $115,000,000 per annum more than the Underwood bill pro- 
duces. It may not be generally understood that the imports for 
the last 11 months have been the largest in the history of the 
country, and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, will aggre- 
gate over $2,100,000,000. The fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, the 
last fiscal year under which the Payne bill was in force, the total 
importations were only $1,813,000,000. Enormous as is the 
amount of our imports at present, what can we expect under 
present tariff conditions when the dam which has been erected by 
the present war shall finally break. Keeping this in mind, it is 
evident that we shall in the future most vitally need a defense 
for our industries against the conditions which will prevail when 
the war in Europe ceases. 


CONDITIONS WHICH WILL PREVAIL AFTER WAR CASES. 


At this point I hope I will be pardoned if I indulge in a few 
prophesies. A little over three years ago, when the Underwood 
bill was under consideration, I predicted that under its operation 
our balance in trade with foreign countries, which was then 
about $500,000,000 annually, would disappear, and that gold 
would be shipped to Europe to pay the balance against us, 
while the manufacturers would see their market slipping from 
them, and the laborer in consequence would find little oppor- 
tunity for employment, that the wages of the workingman would 
be decreased, and with their purchasing power reduced the 
same blight that spread over our industry under the Wilson bill 
would again paralyze them. All these predictions and more 
have been realized. As early as April, 1914, the balance turned 
against us. 

In the seven months ending with August 1, 1914, we had lost 
$240,000,000 in the balance on our foreign trade in comparison 
with the same months of the preceding year, and before the 
end of July nearly $90,000,000 in gold had been sent abroad to 
help to pay this balance, The story of the depression in our in- 
dustries which followed a time of unparalleled prosperity con- 
tinued until the war broke out is too familiar for me to again 
recite. What I wish to emphasize is that at the end of the 
war we will pay dearly for the blood-bought prosperity that 
we are now enjoying unless some measures are taken to protect 
us against a recurrence of former conditions. 

I shall not stop here to give statistics as to the exports of 
war materials and supplies which have caused our present 
fictitious prosperity. Gentlemen may talk about the percentage 
of our total trade that this figures, but when they talk to the 
Iowa farmer he will remember that when the war broke out 
wheat went up 40 cents a bushel, corn went up 15 cents a bushel, 
oats went up 10 cents a bushel, and other produce in proportion. 
Those who are not aware that the present prosperity of the 
farmer and the high prices which he receives for his stuff are 
the result of the war which is now raging in Europe, had bet- 
ter not indulge in board of trade speculation, for when the war 
ends corn and oats will drop to the prices prevailing before it 
began and all other farm products accordingly. Gentlemen who 
think that the prosperity of our manufacturers is not due to war 
conditions may talk if they please to the mechanic who 
was walking the street in the early part of 1914 trying to 
find employment at any price, but they will talk to deaf ears. 
The present prosperity among our manufacturers is due solely 
and entirely to war conditions. It is not merely that there will 
be a stoppage of the enormous exportation of munitions of war 
and supplies of all kinds so necessary for the war. This alone 
would be enough to cause the frail bubble of our present pros- 
perity to burst. Do not forget that our imports are now the 
largest in history. For the 11 months of this fiscal year, 1916, 
they have exceeded the imports of a similar period of 1913 by over 
$300,000,000, and this in spite of the barriers that have been 
erected by war conditions. Look then for a moment into the 
future and see the millions who are now engaged in armed 
strife once more devoting themselves to productive industry in 
competition with our workingmen. 


Consider the fact that their Governments will be staggering 
under a load of debt which in the long run the manufacturer 
and wage earner of Europe will be compelled to pay. Borrow 
more they can not, Sell their products they must at whatever 
price can be obtained for them. How easy would our present 
low tariff, with its long free list, make it for them to take 
away our trade in manufactured goods from us not merely 
abroad but also at home; and when once more the laborers now 
soldiers in the warring armies are released to cultivate fields 
now harrowed by shot and shell and supply themselves with 
food, then again the farmers of Canada and Argentina, the sheep 
grazers of Australia, the meat producers of South America, hay- 
ing lost their European market, will take one in its place away 
from our farmers, just as they were doin% in 1914 before the war. 
But here again the misfortunes of others come to the rescue of 
the country and the Democratic Party. There is no reasonable 
expectation that the war will end before there will be a change of 
administration, when a tariff will be constructed upon Repub- 
lican principles, which will anticipate, if necessary, a change of 
conditions, and protect our country against an industrial inva- 
sion as well as against any which might be made with warlike 
purposes. 

THE TARIFF COMMISSION, 

At this point I wish to speak with reference to what may be 
expected from a tariff commission and briefly review the ex- 
perience of our own country and others with such commissions. 
The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Corner] says that no 
Republican proposed a tariff commission until the Democrats 
came into power. 

The first tariff commission was appointed by President Arthur 
in 1882. While all of its members were avowed protectionists, 
the special object of the commission at that time was to make 
recommendation as to reductions in the tariff, although the 
commission was also directed to plan for its more equal dis- 
tribution. Strange as it may seem in these Democratic times, 
for many years there had been a large surplus—over $100,000,000 
for 1881 and in 1882 over $145,000,000. The statesmen of that 
day feared that this surplus would lead to extravagance and 
waste. If their theory on this matter was correct, viewing the 
preparation made by the Democratic majority when there was 
an annual deficit, imagination could not be stretched far enough 
to know what our expenditures would have been if we had had 
a surplus, but this is digressing. 

The next tariff commission, as everyone knows, was appointed 
by President Taft, and I quite well remember the day when the 
commission presented its report on wool to Congress with nu- 
merous documents and exhibits. The Democratic majority 
viewed it much as we would now if some one should bring in a 
contact mine taken up from the North Sea. They were afraid 
to touch it and did not know what to do with it. For the time 
being they objected to the report being printed, doubtless in fear 
that in that it would eventually injure the Democratic position, 
as it did. The next day they plucked up courage, however, and 
the report was printed; but until its worth had been so demon- 
strated as to be put beyond discussion and argument they con- 
tinued to depreciate its value and talk about the uselessness of 
tariff commissions in general, and as soon as an opportunity 
offered they abolished the tariff commission by refusing longer 
to provide any appropriation for it. 

The inconsistency of their present position is quite apparent, 
but our friends across the aisle have progressed much since 
that day. They concluded at first that it would be sufficient to 
have the clerks in one of the Government bureaus assigned to 
the task of collecting data. Then another shift was made and 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce was created. 
Finally the burden of the present tariff situation became too 
much for them to bear, and bills began to be introduced on the 
Democratic side for the creation of a tariff commission. Of 
course, it was to be a very different thing from the previous 
tariff commission, because it was to report to Congress instead 
of being reported to the President and having the reports trans- 
mitted to Congress—a distinction without a difference in the 
character of the work and none that I know of in the results 
to be obtained. 

Some reference may properly be made here to foreign tariff 
commissions, which have so often been pointed out as an ex- 
ample, The most prominent of these was the tariff commission 
of Germany, which assisted in framing the present German 
tariff. It was made up, however, largely of interested parties 
and its judgment largely controlled by the manufacturers and 
those who represented them in the commission. Much fault has 
heretofore been found with the Republican Party because par- 
ties interested in maintaining a protective tariff were given a 
hearing before the Ways and Means Committee when the Re- 
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publican tariff bills were being prepared. That the German 
system would not be at all satisfactory in this country is per- 
fectly evident, and yet arguments might be made in its favor. 

Congress has been flooded with petitions from manufacturers 
and business men of all kinds in favor of a tariff commission. 
Many of the petitioners evidently think that the commission 
would take the tariff out of politics, and I understand that 
some claim was made to that effect by our Democratie brethren 
who are now supporting this bill. A little reflection will show 
that this can not be the effect unless our Democratic friends 
should accept the principles of a protective tariff. Of what use 
or effect will it be for the tariff commission to inform Congress 
that a certain line of goods can be made cheaper in Germany 
than in the United States if those that receive this information 
believe in the language of previous Democratic platforms— 
that a protective tariff is robbery of the many for the benefit 
of the few, that such a tariff is simply a tax paid by those who 
use the articles upon which it is levied without any correspond- 
ing benefit to the country at large, that the foreigner pays no 
part of the duties that are levied by a protective tariff, that it 
does not serve to maintain a high standard of American wages, 
and that it does not stimulate business. All this has been 
asserted over and over again by Democratie leaders in this 
House; and if true, then any protective tariff levied for the 
purpose of equalizing the cost of production abroad with that 
in this country becomes an oppressive and burdensome tax; 
and we would have no more use for a tariff commission than 

we would have for a bureau to discover what could be pro- 
duced in the arctic regions. If, on the other hand, the Repub- 
lican principles were to prevail with reference to the articles 
which this country was adapted to produce, and duties are to 
be levied sufficient to equalize the difference in the cost of 
production at home and abroad, then a tariff commission 
becomes highly necessary in order that a proper body may 
ascertain what that difference is and that the country may be 
satisfied that its conclusions are correct and just. For myself 
I have no fear that the polities of the men who are selected 
for this board, provided they have suitable capacity and train- 
ing, will influence their findings of fact. I have little confi- 
dence in Democratic tariff theories, but have all confidence in the 
integrity of my Democratic colleagues, and never distrust any 
statement of fact which they put forward as a result of their 
own personal knowledge after having made adequate: investi- 
gation, The reports issued by the tariff commission before 
were unanimous, although its members differed in politics. It 
is not the politics of the appointees that I fear, but political 
appointments. If proper appointments are made upon the pro- 
posed commission, they will be unanimous again. The conclu- 
sions which will be drawn from the facts which they report 
will differ widely according to whether Republican or Demo- 
eratie principles, with reference to a tariff, are applied in deter- 
mining what rates or duties shall be levied. 

I have long advocated the creation of a tariff commission. 
Through this bill we shall have both parties committed to its 
permanent existence. ‘This is a distinct advance, and I do not 
wish to lose its benefits. I welcome the recognition by our 
Democratic friends of Republican principles in proposing a pro- 
tective tariff on dyestuffs, even though it may not be all that 
that industry ought to have. I approve of the tax on munitions, 
and when necessary to pay the unavoidable expenses of the 
Government I commend the placing of a surtax upon incomes 
received from great fortunes. The antidumping clause of the 
bill, which protects our manufacturers against unfair foreign 
competition, is another adoption of protective principles. The 
bill embraces to a surprising extent Republican principles, and 
if our Democratic friends advance as far in another three years 
as they have in the last we may finally expect them to come 
over to us in a body, adopting a general protective tariff. 


DEMOCRATS NOW SUPPORTING REPUBLICAN DOCTRINES. 


Some gentlemen on the other side take some comfort in the 
fact that a large number of Republicans will vote for this bill. 
They are welcome to it. Let me assure them that their pleasure 
is nothing compared to the satisfaction which we upon our side 
will take when the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
{Mr. Krrcurn] and the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoL- 
LER], along with others on the Democratic side who have de- 
clared heretofore, and admit now, that they have no use for 
a tariff commission, vote for that feature of the bill. We are 
especially delighted to find practically all the Democratic Mem- 
bers supporting the good old Republican doctrines that are 
embodied in the provisions for a tariff on dyestuffs and the anti- 
dumping clause, but we are wondering whether this is merely 
a temporary charge of heart or a permanent repentance. We 
are certain of one thing—that it is the exigencies of the political 


situation and the overwhelming demand of the American people 
that has compelled them to support these measures; but we 
fear that if an extension of power be obtained by the Democratic 
Party through the adoption of Republican principles, that such 
principles will not be long preserved. 

BILL A TEMPORARY EXPEDIENT AND NOT PERMANENT POLICY. 

Mr. Chairman, if this bill was intended to create a permanent 
fiscal policy, it would under no circumstances receive my vote, 
but it is proposed merely as a temporary expedient to meet 
unusual conditions. In ordinary times the passage of such a 
bill, which makes no attempt to protect our industries, would 
be a blunder approaching a crime; but while present conditions 
continue the war creates a tariff wall higher than we ever 
thought of, or at least higher than I ever thought of building. 
It has been suggested on our side of the House that we could 
raise the needed money by an additional tariff, but this does 
not solve the problem presented by the present extraordinary 
situation. I am well known to be one of the strongest pro- 
tectionists in the House, but I would not want to increase tariff 
duties merely for revenue purposes, for that, to my mind, would 
be applying Democratic instead of Republican principles and 
would make the bill less Republican than it is now. Unless 
the war ceases before the 4th of March next, which is sooner 
than anyone anticipates, another and very different administra- 
tion will be in charge of this Government before the present 
conditions terminate [applause on the Republican side], and 
a different policy will control our financial affairs. The Re- 
publican members of the Ways and Means Committee have been 
given no time or opportunity for the construction of a new tariff 
bill, which would necessarily contain 800 or 900 sections, affect- 
ing thousands of different articles. The Government needs the 
money now, and the bill is to a certain extent an emergency 
measure, I shall vote for a motion to recommit the bill to the 
Ways and Means Committee in order to more equitably appor- 
tion the revenues necessary to be raised and to prepare for con- 
ditions inevitable at the close of the present European war, 
which motion will be presented by the ranking Republican 
member on the committee [Mr. Forpnsy]. If this motion is 
defeated, then I shall feel inclined to vote for the bill as the 
best that I can obtain under the circumstances. I shall leave 
the responsibilities caused by unnecessary expenditures where 
they belong—upon the shoulders of the Democratic Party. The 
country at large will judge that party not by these days of 
artificial and fictitious prosperity, but by its record under nor- 
mal conditions, and, looking into the future, will return to power 
that party which experience has shown best qualified to main- 
tain national prosperity and national honor, [Applause.] 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 40 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY]. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, during the time allotted to 
me I propose to discuss the tariff-commission provisions of 
the pending bill. This omnibus measure contains, with con- 
siderable modifications, the bill I introduced in March of this 
year providing for a nonpartisan United States tariff commis- 
sion. In its present form the bill was perfected by a subcom- 
mittee of the Democratic members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House, that subcommittee being made up of those 
Members who come from Northern States. 

In the preparation of the bill we had the benefit of sugges- 
tions made by the Tariff Commission League of the United 
States; we had before us all the bills introduced in the present 
Congress upon this subject; we had the recommendations of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce; we had the assist- 
ance of the Secretary of the Treasury and of various depart- 
mental heads; we had the assistance of the Cost of Production 
Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; we 
had before us the suggestions of the Federal Trade Commission 
and of the foreign trade advisers of the Department of State; 
and in its final draft we were indebted to the legislative refer- 
ence bureau and Dill-drafting department of Columbia Uni- 
versity, maintained here in the city of Washington, for most 
valuable assistance. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr, CANNON. Were the hearings that you held printed? 

Mr. RAINEY. No, sir; there were no printed hearings. 

Mr. CANNON. Were they held in the regular full hearing 
of the committee? 

Mr. RAINEY. No; I have just described what was done. 

Mr. CANNON. I beg the gentleman's pardon. I did not hear 
that or I should not have asked the question. 

Mr. RAINEY. Through it all we had the advice at all times 
and the assistance of the President of the United States. We 
consulted with various Members of Congress, of all political 
parties, and wére indebted for valuable suggestions to the gen- 
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tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] and the gentleman from 
California [Mr. KENT]; and when the bill was, as we supposed, 
in its final form, after consultation with the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. H] and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
LonowortH], we added to it other provisions tending to make 
the bill still more nonpartisan in its character. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman pardon me, inasmuch as he 
has mentioned my name? Mr. LoncworrH and Mr. HL came 
to Mr. Rarney and offered amendments to make the tariff com- 
mission bill as acceptable ` 

Mr. RAINEY. I can not yield to the gentleman for a speech. 
I do not have the time for that. 

Mr. HILL. But the gentleman stated that he consulted with 
us, and it is fair to state what that consultation was and how 
trivial 

Mr. RAINEY. These gentlemen made a number of sugges- 
tions, and we adopted some of them; and as the bill is consid- 
ered under the five-minute rule I will point them out. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I want to say to the House that the Repub- 
lican members of the Ways and Means Committee never au- 
thorized any gentleman to consult with the subcommittee. 

Mr. RAINEY. Both of those gentlemen stated that they 

were not authorized by anyone to consult with us in this par- 
ticular, and least of us all by my friend from Michigan, Mr. 
Forpney. The tariff-commission bill has been criticized by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpnry] upon the theory, as 
he stated here on the floor, that it excludes intelligent men 
from membership on the committee, to wit, Members of Con- 
gress; and that it does not permit business men to become 
members of this commission. The bill does exclude from mem- 
bership upon the commission ex-Members of Congress and 
Members-elect of Congress. Of course, Members of the present 
Congress, under the Constitution of the United States, would 
not be entitled to appointments on the commission during their 
terms of service here. This was put in the bill in response to 
the suggestions of the United States Chamber of Commerce, a 
nonpartisan organization extending into almost every com- 
munity in the country, and the reason for excluding the ex- 
Members of Congress from membership upon this commis- 
sion must be apparent here to-day as this discussion pro- 
ceeds. There are few men ever elected to membership in 
this body who are not under the impression that they are 
elected on account of the positions they have taken upon 
the tariff, on account of the fights they have made either 
for or against certain tariff policies. There are few men who 
have ever been defeated in their campaigns for Congress, who 
have been Members of Congress, who are not laboring under 
the impression to-day that they were defeated because their 
districts did not take the proper view of their tariff ideas. 
There never was a Member of Congress who was not a fighting 
partisan upon the tariff question, and they remain throughout 
their lives fighting partisans upon this question; and if you 
put them upon a tariff commission, as long as they remain upon 
that commission they will be fighting partisans on that question, 
and the committee thinks that the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States was right when it asked that ex-Members of 
Congress and Members elect be excluded from membership on 
the commission. There is nothing in this bill that excludes a 
business man from membership upon the commission. 
The bill excludes those who are actively engaged in some 
other business or employment, and that provision has been 
approved by the great commercial organizations of the country. 
It would not be fair to make up this commission of business 
men who believe in one or the other of the theories usually 
advanced in connection with so-called tariff reforms; men who 
while members of this commission will attend to their own 
business which they belleve depends for its success largely 
upon certain tariff rates and the certain amount of protection 
they get or do not get; who would come here only occasionally 
to sit as members of this commission for the purpose of direct- 
ing a host of subordinates to advocate and to find reasons 
for advocating rates that in their judgment will help them in 
their business. The man who serves on this commission and 
who is paid the salary provided for in this bill ought to give 
his entire time to the discharge of the duties of his office. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Les. 

Mr. MEEKER. How or where does the gentleman hope to 
find men who do not take one or the other side of this question 
amongst men who really read or think? 

Mr. RAINEY. We certainly will not find that character of 
men among business men active in the transaction of their own 
business, who are taught to believe that their profits depend 


upon the tariff on the articles they manufacture; neither will we 
find that kind of men among ex-Members of Congress and Mem- 
bers-elect. Wherever they can be found, they can not be found 
among those two classes excluded by the provisions of the bill 
from membership upon the commission. 

My friend from Ohio, my colleague on the committee [Mr. 


LonewortH] does not criticize this bill. In his judgment it 
presents no material difference in its features from the bill 
which he advocated so ably upon this floor in the third session 
of the Sixty-first Congress; but he consumed a large portion 
of the time allotted to him in a good-humored criticism of those 
Democrats who in the last session of the Sixty-first Congress 
talked against the tariff-commission idea, and he quoted numer- 
ous extracts from speeches they made at that time defending 
their position upon that subject as they saw it then. Mr. Chair- 
man, things in the world have changed since then. Japan has 
already revised her tariff, and she has revised it with the idea 
in view of extending her markets and encouraging her home 
industries, and the Japanese bill was adopted on the 28th of 
February of this year. Early in March of this year England 
announced that she was preparing at the conclusion of this war 
to enact prohibitive duties upon the products of her enemies, 
moderate tariffs upon the products of neutral nations and 
friendly nations. She has already enacted a law prohibiting 
trade with her enemies. She has prohibited trade with the 
United States in wool, rubber, and tin. At the end of this year 
there will be new commercial treaties the world over. Germany 
makes her commercial treaties for 14 years, and even if there 
were no war every one of her commercial treaties must be re- 
newed in 1917. Then, there comes at the present time the 
most important factor of all in world commerce, namely, the 
breaking up of the German labor system which has contributed 
so much to her efficiency at home and in the markets of the 
world. Germany admits to her territory as her common labor- 
ers, the men who pave her streets, dig her sewers, build her 
railroads, work upon her farms, people from Russia and Italy 
under a limited passport system. 

There are seasonal laborers, 3,000,000, sometimes 4,000,000, 
coming into the German Empire every year to perform these 
tasks involving ordinary labor. Germany keeps her own 
laborers at work in her factories and makes skilled laborers of 
them all. At the expiration of their seasonal employment, at 
the expiration of their limited passports, these foreign work- 
men are deported and sent back again, and none of them are 
permitted to become skilled laborers in the factories of the 
German Empire. After this war is over these sources of labor 
supply from Italy and Russia are going to be shut off, as every- 
one knows, and when that is shut off, what becomes of the 
labor system of Germany, which has rendered her almost su- 
preme in world trade since the days of Bismarck? At the 
present time England advocates, and some of the allied nations 
favor at the end of this war, a commercial alliance, a trade 
alliance, between England, France, Russia, perhaps Italy, and 
all of their dependencies scattered throughout the world; and 
it is possible that such an agreement as that may be effected. 
If this arrangement is perfected, it presents a commercial 
unit almost perfect in the commerce of the world. This would 
create a commercial unit in connection with a well-balanced 
exchange of products absolutely self-supporting. These are 
some of the things which confront us now. After the present 
war is over, after the clashing of armies ceases, after the dead 
are all buried, after pensions are provided for all of the 
maimed, then commences the real war in which we must en- 
gage, the real contest for world-trade supremacy, and this may 
be the unit, this combination of England, France, Russia, and 
all of their dependencies, against which we will be compelled 
to contend for the trade of the world. 

Now, under these circumstances is it not time for men to 
change their minds if they have maintained upon this question 
opinions which are out of date at the present great crisis in our 
history as a nation? We have here no board, no group of men 
devoting their time exclusively to the consideration of these 
great world questions. A wise man, of course, changes his 
mind, but those who do not belong to that class never do; and 
my friend from Ohio [Mr. LoneworrH], always cultured in de- 
bate, has changed his mind, and has changed his mind upon 
this tariff-board question more violently than any of those gen- 
tlemen whose recent speeches in this House he quotes. 

The bill we were considering in the third session of the 
Sixty-first Congress, the tariff commission bill, was a bill drafted 
really by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Loxawortn]. In his 
speech upon that occasion he sald: 

This bill, Mr. Speaker, is based upen a bill introduced by myself on 


the day before the Christmas recess, I mention this use it was the 
bill which was specifically indorsed by the National Tariff Commission 
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Assoclation during its recent meeting in Washington, and the bill was 
specifically indorsed by the President of the United States. 


The very best speech made upon that occasion advocating this 
bill was made by the gentleman from Ohio—and usually the 
best speech made upon any occasion when the gentleman from 


Ohio speaks is made by him. But he made another speech in 
the first session of the same Congress from which I desire now 
to quote, one of the very best speeches made on this floor in 
support of the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill, a bill which was then 
under consideration aud whieh, of course, did not contain any 
tariff-commission proposition. And in that speech—I remember 
it well—I, unfortunately for some of my friends, have an excel- 
lent memory—in that speech, which he delivered standing on 
this floor just about where he is sitting now, amid demonstra- 
tions of tremendous approval on that side of the House—and 
the applause on that side was almost universal; I do not re- 
member so much on this side—speaking of this very tariff-com- 
mission proposition which was then being discussed through the 
country, just a few months before he introduced this bill, he 
said: 

We hear a good deal nowadays about the necessity for a tarif com- 
mission, a commission of experts to advise Congress in tariff matters. 
I venture to say that this Governtnent has to-day the best tarif com- 
mission in the world in its various executive branches and in the ex- 
tremely efficient clerk and in the assistance of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. LONGWORTH, Let me preface my question by return- 
ing thanks to the gentleman for the very pleasant things he 
has said about myself. But let me call the attention of the 
gentleman, however, to this: This is not the first time that 
remark of mine has been quoted. It was quoted some years 
ago by the gentleman from Texas, on which occasion I said, 
as I say now, that at the time I made that remark no tariff 
commission had been ever suggested except one which would 
have power not only to advise Congress but to fix rates. The 
difference is as absolute as the difference between black and 
white. I am opposed to such a tariff commission, as is the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. RAINEY. fam afraid I can not yield to the gentleman 
for a speech. The gentleman's pronunciamento here is against 
a tariff commission, and he favors revising the tariff with the 
assistance of the ordinary agencies of this Government and the 
activities of the members of the Ways and Means Committee 
and the clerk of the Ways and Means Committee, and he 
favors no other source of information. That is the position 
the gentleman took in the first session of the Sixty-first Con- 
gress, and there was not any intervening world disturbance 
between that excellent speech of the gentleman from Ohio and 
the bill he introduced in the third session of that Congress, 
and nothing in particuinr was going on except that the country 
was trying to recover from the panic of 1907, which, at least, 
was not a Democratic panic, and was struggling on under the 
weight of the tariff bill of 1909, which was not a Democratic 
tariff bill, 

We have never had a tariff commission in this country from 
1882 down to the present time, and the Democrats never de- 
stroyed any tariff commission board. Back in 1882 by the act 
of May 15 a Republican Congress created a tariff commission to 
be composed of nine members, to be appointed by the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, from civil life, at a 
compensation of $10 a day while they were engaged in active 
duties and their traveling expenses, and they were allowed one 
stenographer and one messenger, 

This commission was simply authorized to take into consid- 
eration and to thoroughly investigate those questions which 
might lead to the establishment of a “ judicious tariff or a re- 
vision of the existing tariff” upon a scale of justice to all inter- 
ests, and the bill provided that only 2,000 copies of the official 
report of this commission should be distributed, and the activi- 
ties of the commission were to end on the first day of the next 
session of Congress, and they did end at that time. 

The Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act, the act of August 5, 1909, con- 
tained maximum and minimum tariff provisions providing that 
as to all nations which unduly discriminated against the United 
States the maximum rate—25 per cent higher than the rates 
specified in the bill—should be imposed, and authorized the Presi- 
dent, in order to secure information to assist him in issuing 
these proclamations which under the Payne Tariff Act were to be 
issued after the 31st day of the following March, just a few 
months off—authorized him to employ persons to assist him in 
the discharge of his duties under this section. Under this provi- 


sion of the Payne-Aldrich bill an appropriation of $60,000 or 
$70,000 was made, and the President selected five persons, whom 
he called a tariff board, whose labors were finished prior to the 


Zist day of the following March, and immediately after the 81st 
day of March the President issued his proclamation finding that 
no nation was discriminating in a commercial way against this 
Nation, and that as against no nation in the world should the 
maximum tariff rates be imposed, and, of course, with the proc- 
lamation by the President the duties of these five persons, whom 
they call now a tariff board, ended. 

But on the 24th day of May, 1910, a month afterwards, the 
sundry civil bill was up in the House for consideration, and 
the gentleman from Minnesota, Mr. Tawney, not now a Member 
of this House, attempted to infuse some life into this alleged 
commission and to give them something to do, becanse the law 
provided nothing in the world for them to do. He preposed an 
amendment to the sundry civil bill appropriating $250,000 for 
the purpose of enabling the President to secure information to 
assist him in the discharge of the duties imposed upon him by 
section 2 of the tariff act, which duties had all been discharged, 
by the way, and to recommend to Congress matters as te the 
administration of customs laws and to do other things—nattempt- 
ing to infuse into this board some life. At that time the House 
of Representatives was Republican, and during these efforts to 
infuse life into this defunct board no Democrat presided over 
the deliberations of this House, but the gentleman who did pre- 
side, and he frequently presided in those days, and presided 
always fairly to both sides of the Mouse, was my colleague from 
Illinois, the distinguished leader of the minority in this House. 
He held that there was no law authorizing this provision: and 
that nothing in the Payne-Aldrich law authorized the amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. Tawney—the attempt to infuse life into 
this defunct board and to give them something to do. And 
various amendments were offered, and finally a point of order 
was sustained as to all of them, not by a partisan Democrat but 
by a fair Republican presiding over this House, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Maxx], and the attempt to give this com- 
mission something to do failed absolutely, and failed under the 
rulings of a Republican presiding officer. 

But they made the appropriation. They appropriated $250,000, 
and the next year $250,000, and when we got control of the 
lower House of Congress we discontinued, in the Sixty-second 
Congress, this appropriation, as we ought to have discontinued 
it, and these men who had no authority under the law whatever, 
and no duties prescribed by law for them to perform, quit col- 
lecting from the Treasury the salaries they had been collecting 
prior to that time. 

There were three sessions in the Sixty-first Congress, two of 
them occurred after the failure of these proposed amendments 
to the sundry civil bill to infuse life into a commission that 
never existed, In the first session the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act 
passed the Congress. The place for a provision for n tarif 
board was in the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act, but it passed without 
it, and the first session was devoted to tariff subjects. & bill 
could have been introduced in the first session of that Congress 
providing for a tariff commission board; but the proposition ws 
opposed, and the opposition to it was led by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. LonewortH]. No other Member of Congress on either 
side in all those long debates referred to the subject in any way. 
And so in the third session of that Congress, when the matter 
came up for consideration under the bill which was reported out 
by the Ways and Means Committee, my genial friend from Ohio 
was the only Member who had a record on this subject, and 
he had a record against a tariff commission. Tt does not make 
any difference what his record was then. It does not make any 
difference what record any Democrat or any Republican made 
in this House prior to the change in present world conditions, 
There is nothing in that argument. and it does not refiect in 
the least upon the gentleman from Ohio. 

Now, I want to call attention to what has happened in this 
country in the matter of revising the tariff. In the United 
States we have two principal industries. The first is raising corn 
and the second is revising the tariff, and they are both continu- 
ous performances, Prior to 1888—when we had a revision fol- 
lowing the report of the tariff commission of 18S2—from 1860 
to 1883, we had no less than five complete tariff revisions affect- 
ing every schedule and almost every article in the tariff. In 
1883 we had a revision of the tariff. In 1890 there was complaint 
throughout the country that the tariff rates were too high. No 
matter what party is out, they expect to get in always by criti- 
cizing the existing tariff rates. 

No matter what the rates are, men are just as unhappy; they 
are just as uncomfortable; they have liver trouble, and they 
suffer just as much with it; but 3,000 orators are turned loose 
upon the country every two years, and they persuade the people 
that if they are unhappy it is because the tariff is too low, or 
if they are unhappy it is because the tariff is too high, and that 
the remedy for it all, and for all the ills that happen and all 
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physical and mental discomfort, is, Revise the tariff and yow 
will be happy.” They are like the old doctor who knew nothing 
in the world except how to cure fits, and who persisted in giving 
his patients something that would throw them into fits and 
then gave them something to cure them. The McKinley bill 
was at that time the highest tariff in all the world, and we 
Democrats got out and criticized the Republicans on account of 
the high rates of the McKinley bill. People were unhappy and 
men were unemployed in those days, and we charged it up to 
the tariff. The people then gave us a chance to revise the 
tariff, and our revision resulted in the Wilson tariff bill of 1894, 
u fairly low bill when it passed the House, not so low when it 
passed the Senate, but still at that time the highest tariff in 
all the world, although it was a Democratic tariff. And the 
people continued to be unhappy and uncomfortable, and 3,000 
Republican orators spoke in every village in the land and in 
every city and charged the discomfort and unhappiness of men 
to the Democratic Wilson bill. As a result the political com- 
plexion of the country changed, and we elected a Republican 
President. This was followed by the act of 1897—the Dingley 
Act—which was higher than the Wilson tariff, and, of course, the 
highest tariff in all the world. And then we got out and charged 
the Republicans with boosting the rates up, so that everybody 
was unhappy, and we said the consumers of the country were 
being oppressed, and we demanded that we be given a chance 
aguin at the matter. In order to maintain the rates of the 
Dingley tariff bill—do you remember the provision in the Re- 
publican platform of that year? 

It resulted from the fact that the Democratic Party were 
charging bad faith, that the revisions had all been upward. 
Here is what the Republican Party said: 

We declare unequivocally for a revision of the tari by a special 
session of Congress immediately following the {inauguration of the next 
President. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. RAINEY. May I have five minutes more? 

Mr. DIXON. I yield five minutes to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Hlinois is recognized 
for five minutes more. 

Mr. RAINEY. Then we said, “That does not mean a revi- 
sion downward. That is in bad faith.“ And they sent Presi- 
dent Taft in a circle around the country, to Milwaukee, to 
Kansas City, to St. Louis, to Chicago, to Cincinnati—great circle 
sailing that was—declaring that this provision in the platform 
meant a revision downward and meant nothing else, and that he 
would see to it that there was a revision downward at a spe- 
cial session of Congress to be called immediately after his 
inauguration if he was elected. And upon that promise of an 
unequivocal reyision and a revision downward, the Republicans 
again came into power, and the result was the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff bill. Just before its rates went into effect we called 
attention in all the Democratic newspapers of the land to the 
most exciting ocean race that had ever occurred in the history 
of commerce upon the seas—the race of nine great freighters 
across the Atlantic Ocean to get to New York and to discharge 
millions of dollars worth of merchandise before the higher rates 
of the Payne-Aldrich bill went into effect. As a result of the 
high rates of the Payne-Aldrich bill, we said—and we did our 
best to convince the country—the discomforts and unpleasant 
incidents of life had come to all of us except a favored few, 
and we asked for another chance, and they gave us another 
chance, Of course, the Payne-Aldrich rates were the highest 
in the world. 2 

The result was the Underwood bill, which you on that side are 
denouncing now. And while the rates of that bill are lower than 
the Payne-Aldrich bill it is still the highest tariff in the world. 
Talk about this country not being committed to high tariffs 
when the present tariff law is higher than the tariff of Germany 
in its average rates and higher than the tariff of Russia. 

During this period of time—from 1860 to the present day—we 
have had 11 complete tariff revisions and 2 attempted tariff 
revisions—in the Mills bill and in the Morrison 20 per cent hori- 
zontal bill disturbing business just as much as any of these other 
measures—a tariff convulsion on an average every four years 
from 1860 to the present time. Is it any wonder busines~ has 
been unsettled in this country? And while we are playing this 
game—Democrats and Republicans—we are playing it at the 
expense of the business of the country. It may be a good thing 
for politicians, it may have been the making of politicians, but 
it is an awful thing for the poor unfortunate industries they 
have been practicing on. In Germany they have revised their 
tariff once in 37 years; in this country in that period of time we 
have revised our tariff six times. In France they have revised 
their tariff once in 28 years; in this country we have revised 
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our tariff four times in that period of time. We have had six 
great tariff convulsions here in the last 30 years, 

The bill that we champion here to-day is as nearly non- 
partisan in its features as it possibly can be. It provides for 
six members, no more than three to belong to any one political 
party. It provides for a biennial selection of a chairman and 
vice chairman. It excludes ex-Members of Congress, partisan 
sometimes upon the tariff question. It provides ample salaries. 
It places at the disposal of this commission all the departments 
of the Government. All its employees, except the confidential 
clerks, are under the provisions of the civil service. It can con- 
duct its investigations anywhere in the world. It reports to the 
President, to the Congress, to the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House, and to the Finance Committee of the Senate when- 
ever requested to do so, but it makes an annual report always to 
Congress. It transfers the cost of production division from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce to this commission. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has again expired. 

Mr. RAINEY. Can I have two minutes? 

Mr. DIXON. I yield to the gentleman an additional five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for five minutes more. - 

Mr. RAINEY. It provides for the examination of the records 
of corporations and individuals, but it fully protects trade 
secrets. It contains an immunity clause which enables the com- 
mission to get the information it desires and exempts the person 
who is being questioned from prosecution and keeps him from 
taking advantage of the immunity provision of our laws. It is 
a permanent tariff commission—permanent in every particular. 

All these features to which I have called attention—all of them 
except the investigation of cost of production, which is provided 
for—every one of them was omitted from the Republican bill 
against which we voted on this side at the third session of the 
Sixty-first Congress. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to his colleague? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I would like to ask what is 
meant by the term“ trade secrets” ? I believe that is what the 
gentleman called it. 

Mr. RAINEY. The gentleman knows what trade secrets nre; 
the processes of manufacture, which perhaps have not been pat- 
ented, and the like. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. It does not mean rates of 


ages? 

Mr. RAINEY. Certainly not. Rates of wages are not trade 
secrets. These rates are known to the men who receive the 
wages and known to the persons who pay them. 

This bill is indorsed by the United States Chamber of Cimi- 
merce, by the Tariff Commission League, by the Merchants’ 
Association of New York, by boards of trade and comnwreial 
bodies throughout the country, and by every trade paper of 
standing throughout the United States. Of course such trude 
papers as the Economist are opposed to it; they depend for 
their subscription list upon keeping alive these controversies 
which in the interest of business and trade here in this ceuntry 
ought to end. ; 

In conclusion, I want to read something which comes to us 
at the present time almost as a voice from the grave. I have 
other matters also which I will insert in the Recorp. Here is 
a letter addressed to Hon. H. H. Gross, of Chicago. He is presi- 
dent of the Tariff Commission League. He is a Republican. 
The National Soil Fertility League made a campaign through- 
out the country for the Smith-Lever bill, which is one of the 
best bills ever passed. I have here a letter addressed to Mr. 
Gross by the late James J. Hill, one of the greatest men this 
country has ever produced. It is dated last April. It reads: 

Dear Mr. Gross: Your favor of the 24th instant, with inclosures, 
duly received. 

nd politics and sound political 3 ire that the tariff 
question be taken out of party controversy, and that such readjustments 
of duties as changes in business conditions may require from time to 
time be made only on the recommendation of a permanent tariff com- 
mission composed of experts and clothed with all necessary power. 

It may be that the next election could be carried on the tariff issue, 
although, if that be true, the same party could win without it. But if 
successful through a pl to make a new tariff such action would 
inevitably lead to defeat later on. That is the history of the relation 
of politics to tariffs for the last 40 years. No party has benefited per- 
manently ; but business has suffered all the time, 

Alternations of high and low duties for political ends have injured 
everybody, and will do so while they continue. Industry runs at its 

t ed, then slackens or stops, then races again, and capital and 
labor both suffer. The time has come for both parties and all interests 
to insist upon a change of method. 

Under the stimulus of tariffs the manufacturing industry has been 
so expanded that not more than two-thirds of its product can be con- 
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sumed at home. To sell the remainder abroad, where it must be sold, 
prices must be made in a world-wide competition. Tariff rates must be 
S SSA to this fact, instead of being based on local conditions or pri- 
vate considerations, Lor this they must be nonpolitical. 

The seesaw of high and low rates gives the manufacturer a period of 
big profits and a season of no profits or actual losses. It reduces ex- 
porting and importing almost to a gambli proposition, where trade 
must bet its future on the chances of an election. It is worst of all for 
the laborer, who alternates between good wages and none at all. If he 
should work 300 days in the year at $2 per day he would earn $600, 
as against $375 if he works only 150 days at $2.50. This in addition 
to escape from the demoralization of idleness. 

Industrial peace and prosperity will never be firmly and finally estab- 
lished until the tariff is taken out of politics and placed in charge of a 
properly. constituted body whose conclusions are substantially final. 

Tours, very truly, 118. J. Hint 


This is a nonpartisan measure. I have discussed it in a non- 
partisan manner. There is no more reason why the tariff 
should be the subject of continued unfair partisan action than 
that our internal-reyenue taxes should be the subject of unfair 
partisan action. The great world questions presenting them- 
selyes for consideration now as never before in the history of 
this country offer opportunities for statesmanship, and also 
opportunities for partisan action to those who prefer opportuni- 
ties of that kind. The time nas come for the politicians to pre- 
pare themselves for the discussion of other matters than the 
tariff. The time has come to give business and American busi- 
ness men a chance in the struggle just commencing for our fair 
share of the trade of the world. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Under the general leave to print I desire to add the following 
to my remarks: 

George W. Perkins, addressing the Ulinois Bankers’ Associa- 
tion on the 27th day of January, 1916, on “All-around prepar- 
edness,” said: ; 


Jacob H. Schiff, in an address delivered in March of this year 
to the Republican Club of New York City, said: 

Standing here on holy Republican ground, I say without fear or faver, 
if you renew in the next presidential cam ign the tarif agitation of the 
past; if you threaten the country and show it you want a renewal of 
special privilege and high protection, the people will have none of it. 
The ple have learned; the workmen and the farmers have learned, 
and they can not be misled any longer. 

I do not say that because 1 love the Republican Party less, but be- 
cause I iove it more, 

Commenting upon this speech, the New York Globe, a recog- 
nized Republican organ, said: 

Mr. Schiff does his party a distinct service by thus openly opening 
ont. It is further notice that the Republican Party can not hope to 
regain the public confidence it lost by 5 in a policy thut de- 
stroyed confidence in it. It must appear to the satisfaction of the 
country that the Republican Party exists to advance public ends; that 
the purposes of the organization are not the advancement of class or 
private ends. ‘The once all-powerful pariy carried but two small States 
at the last presidential election. The falling away was fundamentally 
because of the general conviction that it had fallen under the control 
of a group of men who bad put class interests and private interests 
aboye public interests. 

I quote from a pamphlet submitted by Willard Straight, vice 
president of the American International Corporation, which 
pamphlet was submitted for discussion at the Third National 
Foreign Trade Convention, held at the Hotel Grunewald, in 
New Orleans, in January of this year: 

At the time when the economists of Europe are most diligently con- 
sidering what to do after the war there exists in the United States no 
governmental body for the study of the European tendency and Its 


possible effect upon our own country. 
+ * . * * * * 


The President has said that the Federal Trade Commission possesses 
latent tariff! commission powers. A strong movement is in process 
organizing widespread sentiment in favor of a permanent nonpartisan 
tarif commission, with broader authority than possessed by the 
Taft Tarif! Board or implied in the Federal Trade Commission act. 

* . * a s * * * 

Congress must aud will finally write the tarif laws; the true 
function of a tariſt commission is not to direct but to ald congres- 
sional labors. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
nized. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
SLoax] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. SLOAN, Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to hear the state- 
nieni of the gentleman from IIIinols [Mr. Ratner] that he has 
discussed the tariff commission, a nonpartisan measure, in a 
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nonpartisan manner. Were it not so labeled many of us might 
doubt the proposition. 

But this bill that we have before us is n request that we go to 
the people and ask for a staggering sum of money, $210,000,000. 
For this all parties share to some extent responsibility. Coupled 
with that request for money is a statement that on account of 
the trouble now upon our Mexican borders, for which the Re- 
publicans share no blame, there will be a bond issue of 
$125,000,000. 

So, in the demands of this bill and the suggestions as to what 
may follow, we have these two propositions—a stupendous 
amount of taxes and probably a large amount of bonds. This 
demonstrates two truths, as old as the two great political 
parties—that the rewards of free trade are taxes and the wages 
1 1 OEST is debt. [Applause and laughter on the Republican 
side. 

With this proposition we are confronted with perhaps the 
most remarkable and abject surrender on the part of a great 
political party ever witnessed since legislation was attempted in 
any civilized nation. Because if there is one outstanding prin- 
ciple that has separated the Republican Party and the Demo- 
cratic Party throughout the joint existence of the two, it is their 
difference upon the question whether we shall protect American 
industries or whether we shall not. 

Democracy was a long time coming to it. Five years ago, 
when I came to Congress, protection seemed an unpopular doc- 
trine. Orator after orator from the Democratic side rose in his 
place and declared protection to be unconstitutional. During 
the first year I was in Congress I heard on the floor and read in 
the Recorp the expression “ robber tariff” used 153 times. Five 
years have elapsed, and the Democratic Party, having taken 
control of the affairs of this Government, finds itself in 
such an abject strait, driven to bay in a political corner, that 
President, Cabinet officers, members of the Ways and Means 
Committee, and the body of this House come upon their 
bended knees before the country and say, “ For the purpose of 
filling this gap in the Treasury we have looted we yield sub- 
mission to the people of this country and pledge to you, for the 
sum of $210,000,000, that we will say to the world ‘ Democracy 
is for protection just the same as Republicans, only in a less 
degree.’ That is the situation as it confronts us; and I do not 
wonder that some men on our side view this matter from dif- 
ferent angles and standpoints. Many insist that we should 
raise the money, according to the time-honored principles of the 
Republican Party, by a protective tarif. The expressed prin- 
ciple of the Democratic Party recently in St. Louis says we 
should raise sufficient funds by a tariff. Others look at admis- 
sions, confessions, and pleas of guilt from that side of the 
House and say, “ We will yield something in order to have a 
great political party placed and tied on the right side of a great 
political question,” so that the gentleman from IIIInois [Mr. 
Rarxey], speaking only for his own party, need never after- 
wards say that it was “ playing a game of politics at the expense 
of the business interests of this country.” 

The gentleman from Illinois may make the statement for the 
Democratic Party that it is playing politles at the expense of 
the business interests of this country, but nobody authorized the 
gentleman to make that confession for the Republican Party, 
which has always stood for the business interests of the 4mer- 
ican people and of labor throughout the United States. Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

This is a remarkable bill, no matter which way you vote upon 
it. It is remarkable in this: It is based, the chairman of the 
committee, Mr. Krrenmry, said, upon an expenditure for pre- 
paredness. I will not take the time to analyze that. It would 
be a very interesting task to perform. We know it is based 
upon that and congressional extravagance, It is based in part 
upon expenditures for preparedness. Why were we called upon 
to prepare? A disinterested foreigner in this country, reading 
this bill and looking at the sources of the revenue provided in 
it, would wonder against whom the American people were called 
upon to prepare. Is it against a section of the United States 
that we are to prepare, or is it against the commercial rivals 
that we have throughout the world? When I voted for the 
moderate—not the extreme—appropriations for the Army, and 
for real battle units of the Navy and not its expensive frills, I 
thought the possible result of friction might come with n nation 
beyond the Pacific; again, I thought it might be with one of 
the two great groups of contending powers in Europe. F hoped 
the party in power, when the great appropriations were 
being made for preparedness, would see to it that those grent 
nations with whom the commercial friction was liable to arise 
would be made to pay for at least a part of this preparedness. 
[Applause.] But what has been the course of the Ways and 
Means Committee? It has been as if the great North of this 
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country was the offending party and we were going to tax 
against its people the expense of all this preparedness. I shall 
give that more in detail, but just suggest in passing that there 
has been handed to me by the Secretary of the Treasury within 
the last three hours a statement of the income tax for the fiscal 
year of 1916, the principal source of the revenue in this bill. This 
is what the figures show: 

The Government collected $67,000,000—round numbers used— 
from the income tax in 1916. Of this amount, $4,000,000 was 
collected in that part of this country which completely domi- 
nates and controls the action of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. In other words, ninety-four and a fraction per cent of 
the income tax is paid by that part of the United States which 
was denied a hearing before the Ways and Means Committee. 
Of the 485 Members of this House about 185 Members are in 
the group that pays $4,000,000. About 800 Members, 200 of 
them being Republicans, are from the North. Two-thirds of 
the group paying $63,000,000 of the $67,000,000 income tax 
were debarred from deliberations of the committee to which this 
House under its rules delegated the duty of drafting this law. 

Mr. HELVERING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. For a question; yes. 

Mr. HELVERING. I suppose the gentleman has reference 
to the fact that the bill was drafted by the Democratic mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee? 

Mr. SLOAN, Yes. 

Mr. HELVERING. ‘The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Conny] is one of the members who helped to draft that bill. 

Mr. SLOAN. Of course, I know the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Conry] has been very ill for a number of weeks. 
It seems to me the gentleman ought to have remembered 
that. But my point is this, that of the 300 members represent- 
ing the income-tax-paying part of this country, two-thirds of 
them are Republicans. There are eight Republican members 
of the Ways and Means Committee, who represent those two- 
thirds. Not one of those Republican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee was allowed to enter the Ways and Means 
Committee room while that bill was being considered, if ever 
it was considered. 

This was the situation as we understand it: In a corner of 
this building, behind closed doors, and, I presume, with drawn 
curtains and muffled walls, rendered immune from the telltale 
dictagraph, there assembled these people for the purpose of see- 
ing that one section of this country should pay the tax. 

At the outer entrance was an Ethiopian, a piece of animated 
ebony, standing there denying anyone entrance unless, as is 
told, perhaps in jest, he gave the countersign. This is said to 
have been the countersign “ We levy, they pay.” [Laughter on 
‘the Republican side.] So this bill was organized as an assault 
on the North. 

Now, we did not rest content with that. What are our 
rights? Standing first in dignity among the committees of the 
House is the Ways and Means Committee. Under the rules of 
this House; as I understand them, and I read from the rules 
in the practice of the House governing committees, that when 
the committee has a bill or a resolution before it, this shall be 
the course of procedure: 

The papir before n committee, whether select or of the whole, may 
be a bill, resolution, draft of an address, etc, and it may either 
originate with them or be referred to them. In every case the whole 
paper is read first by the Clerk, and ther by the chairman, by paragraphs, 
Scob., 49, pausing at the end of each paragraph, and putting questions 
for Wen if proposed. In the case o resolutions on distinct sub- 
jects, originating with themselves, a question is put on each separately, 
as amended or unamended, and no final question on the whole, 3 Hats., 
276; but if they relate to the same subject, a question is put on the 
whole, If it be a bill, draft of an address, or other paper originat- 
ing with them, 3 proceed ne parapa aiis, putting questions for 
amending, elther by insertion or striking out, if proposed; but no ques- 
tion on agreeing to the paragraphs separately; this is reserved to the 
close, when a question is put on the whole, for agreeing to it as 
amended or unamended. 

Day before yesterday we were called into committee session. 
We expected, and had a right to expect under the law and the 
rules of the House, that the Representatives of this House on 
that committee would have an opportunity to the benefits of the 
rules under which we work. We demanded a hearing, de- 
manded consideration. More than that, we formally asked that 
procedure be had, not to that extent we were fully entitled to, 
but merely asked that the bill be read by the Clerk and con- 
sidered under the ordinary rules of the Committee of the 
Whole. That was our right. That is the way legislation is con- 
ducted and prescribed in the committees of this House gener- 
ally, and in the committees of every legislative body on this 
continent, — 

It has been the procedure generally in the United States not 
only in legislative bodies but in associations of whatever name, 
purpose, or character throughout the country. So that every 


man present interested would have the right to hear read, or 
read himself, at length, these particular statements, so that his 
attention would be called to the language, purpose, and meaning 
of each particular part. We had a right to demand that which 
we were elected for should be given us. That we might take 
some part in the deliberation and have something to say, so far 
as our people are concerned, about how, when, and to what 
extent they were to be taxed. 

I criticize this procedure because I think that the treatment 
rendered to this side of the House through its membership on 
that committee is subyersive of good government, I believed 
that in the raising of revenue through an amendment of the 
Underwood law, the income tax being a part of it, we ought 
to have amended that part which is distinctly at fault and 
not so drastically that part which had been measurably success- 
ful. The income tax as we have it now brought in $67,000,000 
in the fiscal year of 1916. But the Underwood tariff part of that 
law was not such a success, In fact, it did not bring in the 
amount for which it was pledged. The bill was enacted for 
the purpose of raising revenue and revenue alone, and in that 
it was an abject failure. It only raised a disturbance. More 
than that, the great Democratic Party at St. Louls met and 
adopted a platform, and in that platform they said they be- 
lieved in a tariff: 

We reaffirm our belief in the doctrine of a tariff for the purpose of pro- 
viding sufficient revenue for the operation of the Government economi- 
cally administered, and unreservedly indorse the Underwood tarif law 
as truly exemplifying that doctrine. 

They wanted to give the cripple another chance, 

If it truly exemplifies the tariff policy, why any additional 
tax? One of two things our friends across the way must 
admit. They must in passing this bill repudiate the Underwood 
tariff law or make the other admission of which they stand 
convicted, that the affairs of this Government have not been 
economically administered, nor will they be economically ad- 
ministered until a Republican House, a Republican Senate, and 
a Republican President after March 4 next take charge of the 
affairs of the Government. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

We do not need this vast sum of money on account of not 
having had the imports, In the three years counting from Octo- 
ber 3, 1918, to October 3, 1916, figuring imports for the next 
four months to average with those now passed, the duties com- 
pared with 1910, 1911. and 1912 of the™former administration, 
we will have imported $952,000,000 more in the later period than 
we did in the first. I submit there ought to be ingenuity enough 
in the majority members of the Ways and Means Committee to 
have taken that nearly $1,000,000,000 of imports and placed your 
own kind of revenue upon those similar to those produced in this 
country and which those imports compete with, not touching non- 
competitive articles, to have raised enough revenue to have had 
your $210,000,000 in the Treasury now. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

I am in favor of raising a large portion of this revenue by a 
tariff, not all of it, but I am willing to distribute the burdens. 
But I am not in favor of an isolated proposition of saying that 
one section of this country shall pay 93? per cent of the burden 
and another only 62 per cent. I venture the statement that 
under the new surtax system, assuming the business of the coun- 
try for the present fiscal year to be as it was last, that the sec- 
tions would stand 95 per cent as agninst 5 per cent. 

I do not know how you feel about it, gentlemen, but I have not 
any particular grudge against the fairly wealthy people of this 
country, although I am not of that class. I rather favor them 
as against the foreigner who wants to become wealthy at the 
expense of the people of this country. [Applause on the Republi- 
can side.] I am in favor of protecting every product of every 
man and every woman’s toil in the United States as against the 
product of any foreigner’s toil under any flag on earth. [Ap- 
plause.] I further believe in raising a large portion of our gov- 
ernmental expense money in that way, because in the beginning 
the Constitution makers set apart the ports to the United States 
as a nation alone, prohibiting the States throughout all time from 
obtaining revenue for anything that crossed their borders. 

I want to say something about this nonpartisan tariff com- 
mission, of which we have heard so much. The Democratic 
balloon, filed with heated gas, is about to burst into flames. 
This tariff commission might well be called the Rainey para- 
chute. The jump is made; we will watch the landing. I do not 
eare so very much about the terms of that nonpartisan tariff 
commission. I should like to vote for it alone. When anyone 
upon that side or upon this votes for this bill with that tariff 
commission in it, he stands here before his colleagues and before 
his God and says that he is no longer a free tracer, that he is 
no longer a turiff-for-revenue-only man, that he is a protection- 
ist. [Applause on the Republican side.! 
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When the American people understand that the Democratic 
Party, in consonance with the Republican Party and the wisdom 
of the world, has turned to protection, it will mean much to the 
American people. 

This tariff commission is intended for protection. A tariff 
eommission without a protective tariff would be like a fifth 
wheel to a wagon. It would be like a wooden leg purchased for 
a foot racer. We are told down here in the Patent Office that 
a man in the foothills of Colorado, when he saw the prairie 
schooners pass in such mighty fleets through that country years 
ago, noted that they needed brakes. He was not a seafaring 
man, not the regular old sea dog that my friend from Peunsyl- 
vania [Mr. Moore] is; so he thought that he would get up a 
brake for all kinds of craft. The first he picked out was a 
barge, and he designed a brake to be applied to a barge to curb 
its speed. That man who wanted to put a brake on a barge would 
not have anything on a man who voted for a tariff commission 
and stood up and said that he was for free trade or for tariff for 
revenue only. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

There seems to have been some changes of mind respecting 
this tariff commission. I am inclined to think that that is 
demonstrated. It took just twelve and a half minutes for the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Ramey] to show how the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. LonewortH] had changed his mind on 
the tariff commission. Mr, Loneworrn, he proved, changed his 
mind some three or four months after the passage of the Payne- 
Aldrich law. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Ratney] changed his 
mind, having se expressed himself upon the floor of this House 
to-day, something like five or six years later. It took him just 
16 times as long to see the light as it did our friend from Ohio. 
Again we have there, you see, the old sacred ratio of 16 to 1— 
Loxdwonrg to RaI NET. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. SLOAN. I am delighted to yield for a question from my 
genial friend from Mississippi, where I believe they do pay 
some taxes. 

Mr. QUIN. Does the gentleman not think it is a wise thing 
for a man to change his mind and get a good thing, even if the 
Republicans have it? 

Mr. SLOAN. Oh, yes; and as many times as you change 
your mind from all yotir Democratic heresies, the nearer you 
will come to being wise. And as to certain others—a man 
once discussing drinking said: Its all right to drink now and 
then; but PN confess that it is best not to only now and then 
not drink.” Change may tickle the palate, but steady diet 
sustains the system. I do not recall of a lightning-change 
artist ever being reemployed as a locomotive engineer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes more to 
the gentleman, 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, there is an estate tax provided 
for in this bill. I am just going to see what we give the Demo- 
crats in their dire distress, and what the country gets out of 
them. It is hard to wrest much good out of them; so we must 
watch the way the balance runs. They call on us for an estate 
tax. I do not believe that is a good tax, especially when it 
amounts to double taxation by State and Nation. The field of 
the estate tax, I think, should be reserved to the States. I 
shall present an amendment to this bill, granting to the Gov- 
ernment the right only to have an estate tax in those States 
where they do not use that field te the full extent of the rate 
which the Government will fix in this bill. 

I do not know why the inheritance tax was selected particu- 
larly, unless it was because having pledged in the Baltimore 
platform that they would reduce the high cost of living, and 
that now they are abjectly admitting their failure to do so, 
they have tried another tack. If they can not reduce the cost 
of living they demonstrate to the public their ability to raise 
the cost of dying. [Applause.] 

In that I think they will probably succeed. This bill, with 
those propositions of an estate tax, an income tax, and a muni- 
tion tax, is brought out here as an antidote, we will call it “ the 
Kitchin antidote for the Underwood poison.” 

We can vote for a munition tax. I shall present another 
amendment to that feature of it. I deplore the fact that in 
order to pay our national expenses we have to levy a tax upon 
those products that are being carried beyond the seas to destroy 
life. If we have such a tax we can make it retroactive, as is 
demonstrated in the bill to January 1, 1916. I am in favor of 
making it retroactive to the Ist of January, 1915. Because in 
that year nearly all of the munitions that were manufactured, 
contracted for, and delivered were not for America, but were 


for foreign use. I do not believe it is good policy to favor the 
foreigner in purchasing, or the man in making munitions for 
the foreigner, and then tax them when he is, as he is in 1916, 
manufacturing munitions largely for the American people, to 
be paid for out of these large appropriations for which we have 
recently voted. We hear about looking after America first. 
Here we are looking after America last. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Has the gentleman noticed 
that the Westinghouse Co., one of the largest manufacturers of 
munitions, has just indicated that its British contracts have 
closed, and that its work is likely to cease? 

Mr. SLOAN. I so understood. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
will be falling off. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. And 2,500 employees have been 
thrown out of employment thereby. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; and in consequence of 
that, as the gentleman says, these men are thrown out of 
employment. 

Mr. SLOAN. Which is liable to occur and is occurring. I 
desire to speak of that because I have heard a great deal froin 
the other side of the House about the prosperity of this country. 

It is true that the three or four million idle men and women 
during the early history of the Underwood law and before 
war construction became so great, have been given employment. 
and while many millions of dollars have flowed to this country, 
and business and commerce seem to be prosperous, the facts 
are that down in the smaller businesses and the smaller in- 
dustries of the United States there is a critical period. The 
great difference will be that the large concerns within the next 
few months after the war demands have ceased will be in the 
same condition as the smaller business interests of the country 
are now. It may not be generally known, but it is a fact, that 
the failures of this country are multiplying instead of reducing, 
Let me read you. The failure record of the United States 
shows in 1914 a record breaker, 16,759 failures, whereas 1915 
far surpassed it. The failures in 1915 were 19,032. Taking the 
first five months of this year as an average for the rest of the 
year—we do not know whether it will increase or decrease— 
but assuming these five months to be the average, the failures 
then for 1916 in the United States will be 19,894, 4,000 mere 
than have ever occurred in any Republican administration year. 
The failures for 1910, 1911, and 1912 were 41,192. In 1913. 1914, 
and 1915 there were 50,344 failures, a difference in a three-year 
period of 9,152, or 22 per cent. The greatest in any one year 
under a former administration was 15,299. The greatest thus 
far of years actually elapsed was 19,082 in 1915, substantially 25 
per cent more than ever occurred under a Republican adminis- 
tration. Yet men say that we are prosperous. I am glad to 
see the extent of prosperity we have, but the time of reverse is 
coming, for which we must be prepared. This bill should have 
been drawn—and an opportunity was presented, you gentlemen 
having made your confession in the dyestuffs, you having pleaded 
guilty when you presented this tariff commission, and you hav- 
ing acknowledged your faults when you repealed the stamp 
tax—your opportunity was to have carried out the principles 
of protection generally that you were then admitting. 

Now, in regard to this tariff commission, I am again reminded 
about somebody changing his mind. The President did change 
his mind. Yes; I have heard of that before, and I hear of it fre- 
quently. I suppose the President would be mighty glad to 
change his mind and run on the Chicago platform instead of the 
one adopted at St. Louis if he had anything like the assurance 
of election the man who is running upon the Chicago platform 
has from the American people. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

The dyestuffs is a distinctive protective measure. One claim 
for it is—that is not urged for any other industry in this coun- 
try—explosives. That is one of the reasons why you are going 
to get some votes from this side. First, a great many voted for 
preparedness; second, none of us really expected you would 
be really prudent in the matter of raising revenues. We ex- 
pected not only a fly but a swarm of flies in the, ointment. Of 
course we have to accept some of it; but it will be voting on a 
proposition that after all if we come to your assistance and raise 
this money to get you out of this difficulty, you in turn say to the 
world, “ The principles of protection embodied in particular fea- 
tures of this bill, viz, dyestuffs, antidumping features, and the 
tariff-commission proposition, we assume and bind ourselves 
hereafter to support.” [Applause on the Republican side.] 


And that source of revenue 
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Mr. FORDNEY. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. SLOAN. Well, I know I have not a Monte Cristo balance 
with the gentleman, and I trust to his generosity. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will five minutes more be sufficient? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. SLOAN, I have criticized this bill for the manner of its 
preparation as it and its authors richly deserve. I have called 
attention to the elements of sectionalism and injustice with which 
it is fraught, but when it comes to voting upon it I must con- 
sider it in its relation to our common country and conditions 
as they are and not as I would have them. We are nearing 
the end of the session. Adjournment is desired by all of us and 
probably by the country at large. It would be difficult to drive 
the majority further into the protection field than it has been 
already.driven, for while this measure was drawn in secrecy, 
yet the pressure exerted by the membership of this House in 
a number of ways, and the well understood wrath of the public, 
expressed and exerted, in fact, in different ways, have driven 
the majority of the Ways and Means Committee to concede as 
much good doctrine and legislation as it has in this bill. ; 

Some means of meeting the heightened Government demand 
must be provided. Our soldiers are at the front engaged in what 
the world will call war, no matter what denial of that statement 
may be made by interested office holders. Were another nation’s 
soldiers being hurried across our borders, with the right of oc- 
cupancy insisted upon, and the friction arising as it must neces- 
sarily, there is no doubt that the American people would have 
little patience with anyone in authority who should say, “ This 
is in the interest of peace; it does not mean war.” There should 
be no question of promptly meeting necessary expenses now De- 
ing incurred, because, whatever the provisions of this bill are, 
there is no bond issue meeting those expenses now. 

While I am considerable of a partisan, I never voted against 
any bill or measure solely because it was sponsored by the op- 
posing political party. During the present régime one can follow 
that rule and seldom have occasion to differ from his Republican 
colleagues. I shall probably vote for this revenue measure 
with and in part on aceount of its protective features, just as I 
joined with all Republicans in reinstating the duty upon sugar, 
a protective measure presented by the majority side of this 
House. In common with many Republicans and Democrats, I 
voted for moderate increases in the Army aud Navy approprii- 
tions. I feel to some extent like joining in voting to pay for 
them. 

I do not criticize my colleagues who may, after giving our 
Democratic friends, by recommittal motion, opportunity to raise 
this revenue in the Republican way, and they refuse. I do not 
criticize the Republicans for saying, then, “If you reject the 
proper means of grace which we offer, we will not go with you 
in a path we do not wholly approve.” 

It is suggested that several times as many votes will be cast 
for this revenue measure by Republicans than were cast by 
Democrats for the Republican revenue bill in 1898, during the 
Spanish-American War. Let it be so said. The votes so cast 
will be intended at least as patriotic ones. Of course there 
should be more Republican votes now than there were Demo- 
cratic votes then. If I did not believe that my party had more 
patriotism in it than has the Democratic Party, I should not 
belong to it. The votes against the revenue measure of 1898 
were in response to the scourge of the Democratic Party lash. 
The vote on this bill, whichever way cast on the Republican side, 
will be the free, full expression of a patriotic duty as the several 
individual Members shall see it. 

The repeal of the war-revenue tax—the infernal stamp tax— 
is a distinct plea of guilty to the American people. We de- 
nounced it as an outrage when first passed, and again when it 
was extended—a so-called war revenue, a misnomer, passed 
after the first Mexican war was over, now being repeated about 
the time the next one begins. 

Why, I could vete for a good many things, could strain my 
principles a good deal to have that statement made again as 
it was made by the distinguished gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, when 
he stood in this place yesterday and solemnly told this House 
that the stamp tax was an outrage—a plea of guilty to the 
American people. We have in our Treasury I do not know how 
many millions of dollars collected from that stamp tax. I shall 
give the gentleman from North Carolina and the rest of you 
an opportunity to make good his denunciation. I shall submit 
an amendment to refund to the American people the amount 
that we wrested front their pockets through that outrage, cham- 
pioned by the majority and twice opposed unanimously by the 
Republican side. [Applause on Republican side.] 


Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more 
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When talking on this stamp subject a few months ago T took 
occasion to call attention to a Hoosier schoolmaster story about 
“ lickin’ and larnin’” out there in Indiana. I said that the 
people had been “lickin’” and they would be “larnin’.” Well, 
it has come to pass. The people have “licked” and the people 
have “larned.” It seems that the two facts of that actual 
physical trouble due to occur was that the “lickin” occurred 
with the people first and the “larnin’” afterwards. Now, the 
“larnin’” has occurred here in Congress and the “ lickin’” is 
to come hereafter. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Now, there is just one other proposition, the dumping clause, 
a measure crudely drawn, lame and halting. It is the broadest 
kind of an admission of dynamite pretection. 

I do not wonder now, after thinking it over, that in their 
travail of spirit, in their sorrow of soul, the majority of the Ways 
and Means Committee wanted to get back into the dark and away 
from their neighbors while they brought forth this remarkable 
production, which admits their fallacy and wrong for a period 
of two generations. I shall present an amendment to that. 
The bill provides for punishment, civil and criminal, if the for- 
eigners sell their goods too cheaply in this country. My God! 
What do you think of the good old tariff-for-revenue-only fellow 
out on the plains who has been wishing and hoping all these 
years that we would have free trade, or tariff for revenue, 
Sô that he could buy all this stuff at the foreigners’ price? Now, 
the minute they commence to haul the stuff over here and sell it 
cheaply the Democrats have put a protective obstacle in the 
way, and at the same time tell him, “ Protection is right; we 
were wrong.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SLOAN. Just one minute more. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield one minute more to the gentleman. 

Mr. SLOAN. I am getting this down to the irreducible mini- 
mum, But that clause and provision lacks this: There is no 
provision for punishing anybody who brings stuff into this 
country where the article is on the free list and causes unfair 
competition, That relates to nearly three-fourths of all the 
Stuff imported. So, if you double the duty in that case it would 
be twice nothing and would make about nothing. I shall present 
an amendinent providing that a penalty of 20 per cent ad va- 
lorem be placed on such unfair competition upon goods now on 
the free list. I do that because I think that particular per- 
centage has a resonant and pleasant sound to those over on my 
right. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Dixon]. 

Mr. DIXON, Mr. Chairman, the bill now under consideration 
to increase the receipts of the Government is made necessary 
by the very largely increased appropriations for the Army, Navy, 
and fortifications for our country. The European war and the 
critical complications growing out of the Mexican situation 
have aroused the American people and Congress to the neces- 
sity of a more complete and thorough preparation for nny 
emergency that might make necessary the use of the Army anil 
Navy for the protection of our rights on land or sea, No one 
wants war, and our Army and Navy will never be used for 
aggression, but only to protect, defend, and maintain the rights 
and property of our country and our people. 

In response to the demand for aniple preparedness the Con- 
gress has and is giving full, complete, and satisfactory answer 
as the Army, Navy, fortification, and other bills plainly show. 

To meet the money for this purpose additional revenue is 
needed and this bill is to meet that necessity. This measure 
embraces several sections, each connected directly with the 
revenues of the Government: 


1. Income tax. 
2. An estate tax. 


3. A munitions manufactures tax. 
4. Miscellaneous taxes. 
5. Tux on dyestuffs. 
6. Tariff commission. 
7. Unfair competition 

We have sought to so levy the taxes for these additional ex- 
penses that its burdens may fall us lightly as possible upon the 
people. We have presented a fair and equitable measure. Our 
political adversaries would have no doubt adopted their usual 
plan of increasing tariff duties, but we believe that we have pre- 
sented a much better plan and one that is more just, fair, and 
equitable. The tariff tax is levied entirely upon consumption, 
and not a penny on income or property. The laboring man 
must expend his wages for clothing and the necessaries of life, 
and under Republican tariff laws. the rates were highest upon 
the articles of necessity. Everyone knows that the consump- 


tiou of the wealthy does not bear the same proportion to the 
consumption of the poor that the income of the one does to the 
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wages of the other. The income tax is a measure of justice; 


it taxes wealth in proportion to its abundance rather than 


poverty according to its necessity. This system of taxation has 
been a sacred principle of our party for years. An adverse 
decision of the Supreme Court eliminated the income-tax pro- 
vision from the Wilson bill in 1894. So insistent and con- 
tinuous were the efforts of our party to arouse popular senti- 
ment in support of our principles that as a result thereof a 
constitutional amendment was secured and the income-tax pro- 
vision was incorporated into the Underwood bill of October 3, 
1913. Its success and universal approval has justified the Jong 
continued effort of our party. 

As we estimate that we will raise from customs duties this 
year about $225,000,000, we have readjusted the rates and 
reenacted the income tax in this measure and estimate the re- 
ceipts therefrom during the coming year at $227,000,000, prac- 
tically the same as from tariff duties. We have allowed most 
liberal deductions from the income for both single men and 
heads of families—in fact, more than was really necessary. 
From incomes we estimate an additional $107,000,000 this year. 
The bill makes clear and certain the exemptions of our domestic 
building and loan associations, the farmers’ mutual fire insur- 
ance companies, mutual or cooperative telephone companies, or 
like organizations of a purely local character the income of 
which depends solely on dues and fees collected from members. 
The time limit for the payment of the income tax is changed 
from June 30 to June 15, the purpose being the collection of the 
entire tax within the fiscal year and to make the penalty for 
nonpayment attach within the same fiscal year. The bill pro- 
vides for a normal tax of 2 per cent on incomes under $20,000 
and additional rates as follows: 

One per cent on incomes of $40,600 and over $20,000. 

Two per ceat on incomes of $60,000 and over $40,000. 

Three per cent on incomes of $80.000 and over $60,000. 

Four per cent on incomes of $100,000 and over $80,000. 

Five per cent on incomes of $150,000 and over 1 000. 

Six per cent on Incomes of 8200. 600 and over $ 50,000. 

Seven per cent on incomes of $250,000 and over $200,000. 

ght per cent on incomes of $300,000 and over $300, 000. 

Nine per cent on incomes of $ 807 and over $300,600, 

Ten per cent on incomes in excess of $500,000. 

This bill also provides for an estate tax. This is a new source 
of revenue for the Federal Government, as is also the tax on 
manufactures of munitions of war. The provision for an estate 
or inheritance tax was included in the Payne bill when first 
reported by the Ways and Means Committee on March 18, 1909. 
The report filed by that committee says: 

The bill provides for a tax on transfers of 
personal, by inheritance or succession and by 

That provision provided for 5 per cent tax on transfers of 
certain kinds and on property by will or descent to direct heirs. 
There was an exemption of $10,000; the rates were 1 per cent 
for $10,000 to $100,000 and 2 per cent for $100,000 to $500,000 ; 
above $500,000 the rate was 3 per cent. There were several 
members of the Ways and Means Committee reporting that bill 
who are now Members of this House, and of course these men 
will not condemn this provision of our bill. In fact, it was an 
attempted effort of the Republican Party to collect a less amount 
from consumption or tariff duties by a transfer of part of the 
burdens of taxation from those less able to pay to those better 
able to pay. It was but an attempt, and it met with failure; 
but the party is entitled to some praise for an attempted step 
in the right direction, even though the step was never taken. 

To-day there are 42 States imposing taxes upon inheritance, 
80 of them provide for taxes upon both direct and collateral 
heirs; 12 limit the taxes to collateral heirs. This bill pro- 
vides for a tax upon the transfer of the net estate rather than 
upon the shares passing to heirs and distributees, devisees, and 
legatees. Its administrative features are simple. I appre- 
ciate the argument that this tax might properly be left en- 
tirely to the States and have some sympathy with that proposi- 
tion, but with its large exemption of $50,000 and its reasonable 
rates there will be little reason to complain of this law. The 
very small receipts from the inheritance tax in the 42 States, 
is either inefficiency in the collection or great success in the 
evasion. There will be neither in the enforcement of the Fed- 
eral law; diverse citizenship, different situs of property, and 
that of decedent, and many reasons now effective can not pre- 
vail in case of a Federal tax. It is not improbable that at 
some time in the future all inheritance or estate taxes will be 
collected by the Government and distributed among the States 
in the proportion of collections from the States and as a result 
each State will reeeive a much larger amount, even if the Gov- 
ernment retains a part in each case. The tax provided for in 
this bill is upon the net estate. In determining the net or tax- 
able value of the estate the most liberal deductions are al- 
lowed for the gross value and in addition an exemption of 


property, both real and 


$50,000. In other words, there will be no Federal taxation un- 
less the estate, after payment of all expenses of administration 
and debts, exceed in value $50,000. The tax is payable one 
year after the death of the decedent and the law provides for a 
discount of 5 per cent per annum in case of payment before 
being due. The tax is graduated upon the basis of value. 

9 per cent of the amount of the net estate not in excess 

Two per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds 
$50,000 and does not exceed $150,000. 

Three per cent of the amount by which the net estate ex- 
ceeds $150,000 and does not exceed $250,000. 

Four per cent of the amount by which “the net estate ex- 
ceeds $250,000 and does not exceed $450,000. 

Five per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds 
$450,000, 

We have levied a special tax upon the mannfactures of 
munitions of war, and in view of the present exceptional cir- 
cumstances this will impose no unreasonable burden or hard- 
ship. Canada, Denmark, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, 
and Sweden have similar laws. The bill provides that if the 
net profit from the sale of munitions is less than 10 per cent 
there shall be no Federal taxation. In arriving at what is the 
amount of the net profit, the most liberal deductions are made 
from the gross receipts, not only cost of raw materials enter- 
ing into the manufacture, running expenses, rental, repairs, 
maintenance, heat, power, insurance, management, salaries and 
wages, interest paid, taxes, losses sustained, but also deprecia- 
tion of land and buildings. The tax is estimated to amount 
to $71,000,000 during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917. The 
taxes are as follows: 

N or other explosives, excepting blasting powder and 


ene e per cent of the amount of the ep receipts not in excess of 
$1,000, 8 and 8 per cent of the amount of the gross receipts in excess 


of 
7 ages, loaded or unloaded, and caps or Hag, in > 
oP eg les, shells or torpedoes of any d, including shrapnel, 


loaded ed, or fuses; 
small arms, cannons, machine guns, 


1 of any kind, includin 
tioned and bayonets, or any parts of any TE the articles aboye men- 


tion 
Ly vad cent of the amount of such receipts not in excess of 
$250, 


Three per cent of the amount by which such receipts exceed $250,000 
and do not exceed $500,000 ; 

Four per cent of the amount by which such receipts exceed $500,000 
and do not exceed 51.000.000; and 

Five per cent of the amount by which — — 3 exceed $1,000,000, 

Copper ore, metallic cop 

One per cent of the N by rich an ak receipts exceed $25,000 
and do not exceed $1,000,000 ; 

Two per cent of the amount by which such receipts exceed $1,000,000 
and do not exceed $10,000,000 ; and 
3 eet cent of the amount by which such receipts exceed 

We have repealed all the stamp taxes provided in the emer- 
gency revenue law of October 22, 1914, but have retained the 
tax upon a few miscellaneous items. The tax on beer, at $1.50 
per barrel, is retained and the wine provision reclassified and 
given new rates. 

A few of the special taxes in the ncy revenue law 
are continued ; the tax on bankers of $1 for each $1,000 of capital 
surplus and undivided profits; brokers, $20; pawnbrokers, $50; 
ship brokers, $20; customhouse brokers, $10; proprietors of 
circuses, $100; proprietors of other public exhibitions or shows, 
$10; and proprietors of bowling alleys and billiard rooms, $5 
for each alley or table. The provision as to tax on theaters 
and museums is changed from a tax based upon seating capacity 
and substituted for it is the provision that the tax should be $10 
upon such establishments doing business in places having a 
population not in excess of 1,000; $15 in places having popula- 
tion above 1,000 and not above 2,000; a tax of $20 in places hav- 
ing population in excess of 2,000 and not in excess of 3,000; 
and a tax of one-half of 1 per cent on gross receipts for adinis- 
sions in places having a population above 3,000. 

The tax as to manufactures of tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes 
has been and more equitably distributed. 

In the matter of dyestuffs we furnish the means of relief 
from conditions produced by the European war and give 
security from the destruction of new industries by unfair com- 
petition from abroad after the war. We depend entirely upon 
importation for nearly 90 per cent of our dyestuffs, and the 
European war has not only greatly enhanced the price but made 
practically impossible the securing of many of the dyes neces- 
sary for our manufacturing industries, These industries have 
joined in a request for this legislation, seeking to assist in 
the establishment of a dyestuff supply in this country. We 
have placed the coal-tar crudes upon the free list; the inter- 


mediates, a rate of duty of 15 per cent and 2} cents per pound; 
and 80 per cent and 5 cents a pound on the finished dyes. These 
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rates are 40 per cent and 53 per cent, respectively, based upon ex- 
port value from Europe prior to the war. It is provided that 
these duties are temporary, and provision is made for their 
gradual reduction under certain conditions. 

We have included a section for the creation of a nonpartisan 
tariff! commission. There is upon the statute books to-day the 
Underwood law of October 8, 1913. It was framed in response 
to a great public demand and in accordance with the wishes of 
the American people; it has met the expectation of its framers; 
it has realized the hopes of the American people; it has stimu- 
lated American industry, strengthened their hold on the world’s 
market, increased the output of American factories, increased 
the number and pay of American laborers, and brought happi- 
ness, prosperity, and contentment to the American people. 

While our opponents can not deny the fact, they tell the peo- 
ple that present conditions are the result of the European war 
and are telling the people the horrible result that will follow the 
close of the European war. They tell us that the American 
markets will be flooded with the products of cheap foreign labor, 
that the people of Europe so crippled by the war will send us 
their goods and sell them without reference to cost. We do not 
agree with their prophecy. We can not understand how the 
industries of the belligerent countries can be so rapidly re- 
stored. Their workmen have gone to the front, many of them 
killed, more wounded, and how their factories can in a day be 
reestablished and at once begin an enormous output is beyond 
our understanding. But our opponents have so persistently reit- 
erated it until they believe it and have caused many people to 
honestly fear the result. We have met this condition by creating 
the tariff commission. ‘The President will appoint the members 
of the commission, not more than three of any political party, 
assured of a long term of service, with good salaries, and with 
plenty of money to make thorough and complete investigations. 
They are to investigate the administrative and fiscal effects 
of the custom law now in force or which may hereafter be en- 
acted, the relations between the rates of duty on raw materials 
and finished or partly finished products, the effect of ad valorem 
and specific duties and of compound specific and ad valorem du- 
ties; all questions relative to the arrangement of schedules and 
classification of articles in the several schedules of the custom 
law, including their relation to the Federal revenues. It is given 
power to investigate the tariff relations between the United 
States and foreign countries, commercial treaties, preferential 
transportation rates, the yolume of importations compared with 
domestic production and consumption, and conditions, causes, 
and effects relating to competition of foreign industries with 
those of the United States, including dumping and cost of produc- 
tion. It can secure the attendance of witnesses in all parts of 
the country and can examine the books and papers of indi- 
viduals and corporations. 

It has full power to secure the facts. With the creation of 
the commission and with the power at its disposal to investi- 
gate and report about the conditions existing now and after the 
close of the war the commission can have full and complete data 
at hand so as to enable Congress to immediately make such 
changes and modifications in our tariff law, or any item thereof, 
as the changed conditions may demand. We have not only pro- 
vided for the present but have safely guarded the future. 
Every item in the tariff law will be subjected to a scientific and 
business investigation that will make possible, and not only 
possible but certain with a Democratic Congress, the prompt 
correction of any duty that injuriously affects American busi- 
ness, American enterprise, or American labor. No legislative 
power is given the commission; this bill has been prepared 
upon the idea that new and unusual conditions may arise after 
the close of the European war affecting our industries and 
business and possibly requiring changes and modifications in 
our tariff laws. A judicious revision of the rates of any item 
should be based upon full and complete information and knowl- 
edge for the guidance of Congress when it comes to execute the 
power conferred upon it by the Constitution. The practical 
question is whether such a commission would be of valuable 
assistance to Congress in the perfection of the tariff rates. It 
is, of course, evident that Congress or a committee thereof 
could not have all the infinite and necessary information re- 
quired to enable it to act absolutely intelligently upon every 
item without time for investigation. No one can with absolute 
certainty know just what effect a slight change or modification 
in some particular item may have and to know absolutely how 
it may affect nny industry. The commission will collect, tabu- 
late, and systematize a large amount of material that will be of 
invaluable service in the consideration of a proposed change. 

No work of man is perfect, hence no tariff law is perfect: 
still, as nearly perfect as one can be made, a change in condi- 


tions may make necessary or advisable a slight change soon 


after its passage. We will never hesitate to make any change 
at any time when such change is for the benefit of the Ameri- 
can people and in their interest. Our party is dedicated io 
their cause and responds when the occasion arises. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

We have as the last section a provision making it unlawful 
for a person, partnership, corporation, or association to import 
and systematically sell any article at a price substantially less 
than the actual market value at the time of exportation with the 
intent of injuring an American industry or of preventing the 
establishment of any industry or of monopolizing any part of 
trade or commerce in such imported articles in this country. 
Also of levying a special duty upon any article produced in a 
foreign country and imported here under the conditions that 
anyone here shall be restricted in any manner in his purchasing 
articles of another person. 

This legislation is the necessary result of the vastly increased 
appropriations in pursuance of the program of ample and com- 
plete preparedness. The Underwood law was approved by the 
President October 3, 1913, and would have met all the usual and 
ordinary expenses of the Government but for the very large 
decrease in our importations caused by the European war, yet 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, produced $10,000,000 
more than the Payne law the year before. It is true that the 
receipts for 1914 were aided by retention of the Payne rates on 
wool until December 1, 1913; on woolens to January 1, 1914; 
and on sugar to March 1, 1914. Comparing the receipts under 
the Payne law from January 1, 1913, to August 1, 1913, and the 
Underwood law during the same period in 1914, the same being 
to the beginning of the European war, and you will discover the 
Underwood law yielded $18,000,000 more than the Payne law 
for a like period. From January 1, 1914, to August 1, 1914, the 
beginning of the European war, the average customs receipts 
were $22,400,000 per month, and on this basis, had it not been for 
the falling off in customs receipts due to said war, the total 
receipts for the fiscal year would have been $269,000,000 in- 
stead of $210,000,000; the difference of $59,000,000 being caused 
by the European war. This decrease in revenue was provided 
for by the emergency revenue law of October 22, 1914, and would 
have been entirely unnecessary but for the European war. If 
the Payne law had been in operation at said time, importutions 
would in like manner have been reduced and a deficit in money 
caused thereby, making the raising of additional revenue neces- 
sary to be provided by an emergency act of some kind. 

They also charge that the Underwood law has caused deficits 
in the Treasury. As a matter of fact, if we exclude the Civil 
War period, the largest fiscal year deficits of ordinary receipts 
and disbursements in its history occurred while Republican 
tariff acts were upon the statute books. In 1894 under the Me- 
Kinley Act the deficit was $69,000,000 ; in 1899, under the Dingtey 
Act, the deficit was $89,000,000 ; in 1909, under the Dingley Act, 
the deficit was $58,000,000. The Payne law was in operation 
four years, and if the Republican administration had not issued 
two series of Panama Canal bonds that law would have brought 
a deficit to the Federal Treasury three out of the four years. 
The total deficit—that is, the difference between all receipts and 
disbursements from 1908 to 1913, under Republican administra- 
tion and tariff acts, were more than $100,000,000, and without 
proceeds from canal bonds would have been more than $208,- 
000,000, yet at the end of the fiscal year June 80, 1914, and 
before the outbreak of the European war, under the Democratic 
administration and Underwood law, there were both a surplus 
or ordinary receipts over all disbursements without the nid of 
a dollar of canal bonds, yet during that tinie we expended 
$35,000,000 upon the canal. 

They tell us that the increased importations will destroy our 
home industries and the low rates of the Underwood law are 
alone responsible for said importations, The increased importa- 
tions for the first year after the Underwood law was passed 
was less than 5 per cent, while the increased importations the 
first year after the Payne law was passed was over 18 per 
cent. The real manner in which to estimate the amount of 
importations, as related to our home industries, is by the per 
capita value of said importations. The per capita value in 
1915, the last year we have the full data, was less than in 1910 
or in 1912 under the operation of the Payne law. 

To-day we have more prosperity than at any time in the 
history of the country, and our political opponents desire to give 
the credit to the shipment of munitions of war abroad. The 
total value of all articles that could have been converted into 
any possible use for the European war is tess than 3 per cent 
of the total value of all our manufactured products; and if 
there had been no munitions of war sold, so small a proportion 
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of our total manufactured products, our prosperity could not 
have been affected thereby. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DIXON. Not at this time. 

Mr. MEEKER, Just one question in that connection. 

Mr. DIXON. All right. 

Mr. MEEKER. Can you give us any idea of the percentage 
of products that have gone beside munitions, such as food- 
stuffs, and so forth? 

Mr. DIXON. The Monthly Summary, as prepared by the De- 
partment of Commerce, sets it out fully, item by item. 

Mr. KELLEY. Would not that affect the general prosperity 
of the country very much—the Increased exportation of food 
supplies? 

Mr. DIXON. All those things would naturally affect the 
prosperity of the country. My proposition is that the exporta- 
tion of munitions of war alone is too small, in comparison with 
the total of our manufactured goods, as to amount to enough 
to affect the prosperity of the country. 

To-day there are larger deposits in our national banks, our 
State banks, savings banks, loan and trust companies than 
ever before; there are more depositors in each of these insti- 
tutions; our banks have the largest surplus funds and undi- 
vided profits than at any former time; we have more build- 
ing and loan associations, with larger membership and larger 
total assets; our railroads in 1914 and 1915 carried more pas- 
sengers and more freight and had more passenger and freight 
cars in active service; our postal receipts, in the sale of postal 
cards, postage stamps, and money orders, broke all former rec- 
ords; there were more boys in colleges and girls in colleges 
and seminaries, and this is accounted for by the fact that more 
parents were financially able to afford them college education; 
there were more employees in the woolen industry, in the 
cotton industry, and in the iron and steel industry, with larger 
wages than ever before; there were a larger number of wage 
earners in all the manufacturing establishments in the United 
States, with higher wages and with the largest production of 
goods; and you will find that in November there will be more 
Democratic ballots in the ballot box than ever before in the 
history of the country. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, about the time 
of the last national election Mr. Hennessey remarked to Mr. 
Dooley that the Democratic Party ought to profit by the mis- 
takes of Republicans, to which Mr. Dooley replied with great 
dignity, “ Hennessey, the Democratic Party can make its own 
mistakes.” 

Mr. Dooley was right. But the mistakes of the Democratic 
Party have not been so dangerous to the country as its prin- 
ciples—that is, if you can separate its mistakes from its prin- 
ciples. 

It was a mistake, of course, for you to tell the people you 
would reduce the high cost of living. You knew you could not 
do it, and it was a mistake for you to promise to get along with- 
out injuring legitimate industry. 

These mistakes and others only reacted upon yourselves. as a 
party, and affected your already somewhat precarious reputation 
for truth and veracity. [Laughter.] But when you undertook 
to run the Government with your principles, that was n serious 
matter—for the Government. 

Party politics is a very human relation. It is never better 
than the people who compose it. Sometimes it is a good deal 
worse, 

Take for illustration the Democratic Party as represented 
here on the floor of this House. Most of you are conscien- 
tious, patriotic gentlemen, who come from districts where 
they vote the Democratic ticket from force of habit, so that 
to be a Democrat is largely an automatic performance, and 
yet the sum total of these automatic results is an incoherent 
aggregation, except when controlled by Executive dictation. 

There are a good many luminaries among you, of course, but 
each one of you wants to be a separate solar system all by him- 
self, when in reality you are only sparks in the tail of the 
President’s comet. I have no knowledge of the science of 
navigation, but as I understand it a comet is a mighty poor thing 
to steer by. [Laughter.] 

AN AMBULATORY PLATFORM, 

We have been in the habit of thinking of a political platform 
as 2 more or less definite statement of principles on paper, but 
the Democratic platform is now and for a long time has been a 
cordially cold human document in a frock coat, constantly sub- 
ject to the vagaries of changing circumstances. [Laughter.] 


And this brings me to the subject of a tariff commission. A 
year ago last January your ambulatory platform went out to 
Indianapolis and in the course of a speech there told his audience 


that there was a “ joker” in the trade-commission law that an- 
swered the purpose of a tariff commission. 

And he was somewhat supercilious and jocular about it. He 
said he was a school-teacher, and had no objection to instructing 
uninstructed Republicans, but he wanted it understood that he 
had not always taught in the primary grades, 

A little later he wrote ex-Gov. Cox, of Ohio, that he was not 
in favor of an independent tariff commission anyway, 

But finally he informed the gentleman from North Carolina 
that he had changed his mind on the subject of a tariff commis- 
sion, because, he said, the circumstances of the world had 
changed. [Laughter,] 

Then, to quiet the natural fears and apprehensions of the 
gentleman from North Carolina, he explained that he had “no 
thought whatever of a change of attitude toward the so-called 
. question.” “That,” he said, “ was neither here nor 

ere.“ 

Well, the “so-called protection question“ is “here” now and 
we are going to have an election in November, and the “ so-called 
protection question” will be “there,” and then perhaps the 
Ong si may not be “here.” [Laughter on the Republican 
side. 

To paraphrase one of Mr. Raymond Hitcheock’s curtain 
speeches, anyone can come out “there”; the thing is to get 
back “here.” Many a man has come out “there” subdued, 
chastened, disciplined, and never lived to get back “ here.” 
[Laughter. ] 

It is really not of very great importance—getting back here— 
but a good many people lay a good deal of stress on it, possibly 
on account of the opportunities presented by the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. [Laughter.] 


CHANGING CIRCUMSTANCES AND CHANGING PRINCIPLES. 


But, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, consider the effect of all 
this upon the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Consider being buffeted by “ the changing circumstances of the 
world” by direction of some one else when you yourself do not 
consider that your principles ought to be constantly changing 
with changing circumstances. [Laughter.] 

It was only a few months ago—before “the circumstances of 
the world began to change "—that the Hon. Thomas Riley, of 
Connecticut, then a Member of this House, broke into rapture 
in a pamphlet, widely circulated among the brethren, and dedi- 
cated to the gentleman from North Carolina, describing him as 
“a tall, erect, black-haired, black-eyed, handsome, dashing chap, 
born to lead.” 

Of course! Everybody indorses that. Everything that was 
said in that pamphlet was true, and more, too. 

For illustration, it was true that the gentleman from North 
Carolina had sat up nights studying the doctrines of Democracy, 
which he conceived to have some stability at that time. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

It was true that he had attained rotundity of person in peace- 
ful deglutition of Democratic doctrines, undisturbed by war- 
like alarms. [Laughter.] 

And then, gentlemen, “the circumstances of the world” be- 
gan to change. 

The President, who had advised everybody not to become 
“nervous and excited,” himself became “nervous and excited” 
and began to see “sparks falling all around” from New York 
to St. Louis and back again. [Laughter.] 

Then he began to advocate a stronger Army and “a Navy 
incomparably the greatest in the world.” 

And the bigger the crowds, the bigger the Army and Navy. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Then the whole Democratic Party got excited and began to 
shiver in Mr. Wilson’s shoes. [Renewed laughter.] 

Then “ the circumstances of the world,” continuing to change, 
the President revealed to the gentleman from North Carolina 
the necessity for a tariff commission in relation to which the 
“so-called protection question should be neither here nor there.” 
[Laughter.] 

And from that time on the joyous lilting spirit of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina began to be subdued from that of an 
oratorical Pegasus, levitating in the radiant atmosphere, to that 
of a political dray horse pulling presidential loads, and doing it 
somewhat reluctantly. [Laughter.] 

Gaze on the picture painted by Mr. Riley and then on this! 
The circumstances of the world have indeed changed. 

“There comes a mist and a driving rain, and life is never the 
same again.“ 

Times are changing, and we are changing with them. And it 
is no part of the purpose of the whirling Dervish of Democracy 
to let times change any faster than he can change. [Laughter] 
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TARIFF COMMISSION HISTORY. 

Let us analyze this proposition for a tariff commission in 
relation to which “the so-called protection question shall be 
neither here nor there.” 

This “so-called protection question” involves the levying of 
duties which shall equal the difference between the cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad—that is, duties low enough to pre- 
vent domestic monopolies from overcharging domestic consum- 
ers and high enough to protect American labor from direct 
competition with cheap foreign labor. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

In order to ascertain this difference with a rensonable degree 
of scientific accuracy, a great many people have for a long time 
believed that a tariff commission is necessary. 

The Payne law of 1909 carried the beginning of a tariff com- 
mission, and in 1910 the Republican platforms of 28 States de- 
manded a permanent independent tariff commission. 

In January, 1911, the National Tariff Commission Associa- 
tion met in Washington and adopted a resolution demanding 
that the Sixty-first Congress, then in session, pass a tariff- 
commission bill. 

Thereupon (1911) the Ways and Means Committee unani- 
mously reported a tariff-commission bill, which passed the 
House, passed the Senate slightly amended, and came back to 
the House so late that its opponents were able to kill it. 

Subsequently, May 9, 1912, Mr. CLank of Missouri explained 
how two-thirds of the Democrats “lined up” against a tariff 
commission and, to use his expression, rolled“ him and Mr. 
Uxperwoop “to a fare you well,” which is pretty fair evidence 
that two-thirds of the Democrats were against a tariff com- 
mission then and are yet, for that matter. 

In the Sixty-second Congress (1911-1913) this same defeated 
bill was offered as an amendment to the wool bill, then as an 
amendment to the so-called “excise bill,” but this and various 
other tariff-commission bills failed in a Democratic House. 

In January, 1913, the National Chamber of Commerce, with 
constituent organizations in nearly every State in the Union, 
began to advocate a tariff commission, and has continued to urge 
it ever since. 

NEED OF PROTECTION PLAIN, 

It is plain that the present tariff law is not ylelding sufficient 
revenue to run the Government. 

It is plain to Democrats that something must be done to pla- 
cate public sentiment against the Underwood bill. 

It is plain, too, that important changes in International trade 
are resulting and will continue to result from the European 
war. 

It is plain, too, that the nations of Europe will revise their tar- 
iffs and inaugurate new schemes for commercial expansion, 

It is plain, too, that we ought to protect ourselves against 
the tide of importations which the Secretary of Commerce 
says will threaten the “ very existence” of our industries. 

It is plain, too; that what we do ought to be based upon the 
known facts of international trade, 

It is plain, too, that we ought to repeal the present tariff law 
and substitute a law that will yield sufficient revenue to run 
the Government and protect American labor and American in- 
dustry. 

But the President says he has “no thought whatever of any 
thange of attitude toward the so-called protection question.” 
hat, he says, is neither here nor there.” 

To what end, then, is he driving his reluctant party into 
passing a tariff-commission bill? 

A tariff commission can not legislate; a tariff commission 
ean not pass a tariff bill. 

It can only gather facts for the use of a Ways and Means 
Committee in framing a tariff bill. 

But to what end would a tariff commission gather facts? 

A Democratic Ways and Means Committee would pay no at- 


tention to facts that did not coincide with their preconceived: 


conclusions about the tariff. 
The Democratic Party would cease to exist if it used facts 
gathered by a tariff commission for protection purposes. i 
No information, however conclusive, will ever induce the 
Democratic Party to protect American labor and American 


industry. 
ANALYSIS. 


Let us consider this tariff-commission bill. 

A modern tariff bill contains 14 schedules and a free list, 

In express terms or in general terms these schedules and this 
free list affect every commodity that can be grown, manufac- 
tured, or produced on American soil and every commodity that 
can be imported. 97 

These sections and this free list have to do with all the prod- 
ucts of American labor in their relation to foreign laber, all the 


products of American agriculture in their relation to the prod- 
ucts of foreign agriculture, all the products of American factories 
in their relation to the products of foreign factories, all the prod- 
ucts of American mines and forests in their relation to foreign 
mines and forests, and they also have to do with the raising of 
revenue to run the Government. 

A tariff commission ought to be a practical and yet scientific 
organization, not organized to theorize but to furnish facts 
without regard to what effect they may have upon the fortunes 
of any political party. 

This bill does not provide that agriculture or commerce or 
labor or manufactures shall be represented on the commission. 
Its personnel is left entirely to the President. 

It defines its duties ”—that is, the things it must do—in sec- 
tion 502, and it defines its“ powers —that is, the things it may 
do if it wants to do them—in section 504. 

Let us consider the duties of the commission defined in 
section 502. . 

First, it provides “that it shall be the duty“ of the commis- 
sion “to investigate the administration and fiscal effects of the 
customs laws of this country now in force.” 

Well, it needs no commission to tell us that. 

Second, it provides that it shall be the duty“ of the com- 
mission to do the same thing as to laws “ which may be here- 
after enacted.” 

This might be useful, but the fiscal effect of a tariff law is one 
of the first things obvious to everybody. 

Third, it provides “that it shall be the duty” of the com- 
mission “to investigate the relation between the rates of duty 
on raw materials and finished or partly finished products.” 

This calls for a professorial thesis on the relations of differ- 
ent kinds of duties. 

Fourth, it provides for an investigation of “the effects of 
ad valorem and specific duties, and of compound, specific, and 
ad valorem duties.” 

Useful enough, but scarcely worth seventy-five or eighty thou- 
sand dollars a year. 

Fifth, it provides for an investigation of “all questions relative 
to the arrangement of schedules and classification of articles in 
the several schedules,” 

This may be useful, but it scarcely requires six men, ench at 
$10,000 a year, to do it. 

Sixth, it provides for an investigation. In general, to 
investigate the operation of the customs tariff laws, including 
their relation to Federal revenues.” 

“Tn general” you can ascertain about the working of a 
tariff law on any street corner, and its effect upon the Federal 
Treasury soon becomes a matter of common knowledge. 

Section 504 gives the commission certain discretionary power“ 
to investigate “ conditions, causes, and effects relating to com- 
petition of foreign industries with those of the United States, 
including cost of production and dumping.” 

If “cost of production” means cost of production at home 
and abroad, why not say so? If it means that the power“ 
shall be exercised, why not require it? 

EXCLUSIVE INFORMATION. 


Both these sections are vague, uncertain, and indefinite, and 
such information as the commission has is not to be given to 
the people; not to be given to the press. It is to be given only 
to the President, the Ways and Means Committee, and the 
Finance Committee. 

Common, ordinary Members of the House and Senate can have 
none of it except by charitable dispetisation in homeopathic 
allowances by the President and by these illustrious committees. 
{Laughter.] 

Gentlemen of the Ways and Means Committee always speak 
of themselves now in terms of great respect, but if this provi- 
sion by which they propose to seclude themselves in the upper 
regions of exclusive information becomes law. these gentlemen 
will become like the German professor, whom Coleridge met at 
Frankfort, who always took off his hat with profound respect 
when he ventured to speak of himself. [Laughter and applause 
on the Republican side.] * 

Compare the obscure, nebulous, and indefinite language of 
these sections with the plain, direct language of section 2 of the 
bill prepared by the Tariff Commission League, which embodies 
the principles indorsed by the National Chamber of Commerce; 


Sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of said commission to investigate 
the cost of production at home and abroad upon all articles which are 
or 8 be, now or hereafter, the subject of tariff legislation, with 
special reference to the prees paid for domestic and for foreign labor, 
the hours of service and the standard of living; also the rices paid 
nto manu- 


for raw materials, whether domestic or imported, entering 


factured articles, for purposes of determining the difference between 
the cost of manufacturing such articles in the United States and arti- 
cles of foreign manufacture of similar kind and quality; the importing 
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cash price plus expenses and the tariff thereon at the United States 
port of entry; and shall tabulate and set forth all detailed information 
obtainable with thereto, and particularly as to the amount of 
revenue that the several articles, re vely, have produced under 
various tariff acts of the United States, the amount of revenue at the 
time being produced thereon under any existing act, and, so far as the 
same can be determined or estimated, the effect upon the revenue of 
raising or lowering the tariff rate a stated amount; and all other 
information that may be useful to enable Congress to ascertain as 
nearly as possible whether or not a tariff duty is necessary or expedi- 
ent; and if so, what the rate should be. 

In reaching its conclusion the commission may take into account the 
difference in the cost and standard of living at home and abroad by 
the workers engaged in the industry. 

It shall be the duty of the commission to make, or cause to be made, 
a study of the classification of the various items that appear in the 
existing tariff enactment and the classification of similar articles in 
any tariff schedule of the principal commercial countries of the worl 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether the several items are fairly an 
properly classified; and if not, to make such recommendations as will 
properly fix the status of such items in the tariff schedules. 

If it is worth while to pass a tariff-commission bill at all, why 
not make it clear, specific, and direct? 

TO WHAT PURPOSE? 

But to what end do you propose a tariff commission? 

Not to protect American labor and American industry. You 
do not dare do that. 

You have no idea of changing your system. You are com- 
mitted to a tariff for revenue only. 

If what you have done is the slightest symptom of what you 
are likely to do, your treatment of the Taft Tariff Board con- 
viets you of insincerity in relation to this board. 

That board was bipartisan. There can be no such thing as a 
nonpartisan tariff board, if its members are worth having as 
American citizens, but there can be a board composed of men 
of such standing that their findings of fact will command the 
respect of the American people, 

The Taft Board made a fair, unbiased report, but when that 
report was submitted to a Democratic Congress it refused to be 
guided by it in any way in framing tariff legislation. 

It wanted only such facts as coincided with its party policy. 
Facts which did not agree with that policy were not facts. 
Nothing that indicated the need of protection interested it. 

LEMONS. 

Notwithstanding the disinclination of the Democratic Party 
to any standard by which its tariff conduct can be measured, 
consider the advantage it might have derived from a tariff com- 
mission in relation to lemons in the last tariff bill. 

I do not say the tariff on lemons would have been different 
if you had had the advice of a tariff commission instead of the 
advice of lobbyists, but unbiased information might have saved 
you from the claim of paid lobbyists that they influenced your 
conclusions. 

I touch upon this lemon item reluctantly and only to illustrate 
how the honest, but misguided, conduct of legislators may some- 
times become entangled in the public mind with the devious 
dealings of unscrupulous mercenaries, 

Dissension in the Fruit Importers’ Union, an organization of 
importers of citrus fruits from Sicily, has lately revealed the 
fact that a fund of $140,000 was raised to facilitate a reduction 
of the duty on Sicilian lemons in the Underwood law. 

It appears also that one William C. Beer, of New York, has 
commenced suit to recover a balance of $75,000 on a contract for 
$110,000 to engineer a campaign of education in relation to 
lemons in the Underwood bill. 

In commenting upon his suit, Mr. Beer explained that as a 
result of his activities in this movement “the Italians were in 
full swing for Woodrow Wilson in the presidential campaign of 
1912.” He says, “ We spent money like water and we helped to 
elect Woodrow Wilson. We had a right to expect some grati- 
tude.” 

Of course, but, as Machiavelli observed some centuries ago, 
humanity is slow “to prove gratitude for service.” 

A COMMISSION INCONSISTENT WITH ALLEGED DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLES. 

This Congress is Democratic. Everybody realizes that. 
[Laughter.] 

This administration is composed of men who by training and 
tradition are opposed to protection. 

The President, his Cabinet, and the majority in Congress have 
declared their opposition to protection. 

Your platform of 1912 declared that protection is unconstitu- 
tional. Pursuant to that platform you passed the Underwood 
law, which you now indorse in your platform of 1916. 

You say the only legitimate purpose of a tariff is to raise 
revenue. 

If that is true, what need have you of a tariff commission? 

All you have to do is to send down to Mr. McAdoo for a few 
Treasury statistics about exports and imports, have an expert 


clerk detailed from the Department of Commerce to advise you 
as to the effect of lowering duties, sit gravely to hear testimony 
the effect of which you have discounted before you hear it, 
compromise your own conflicting interests, call a protective 
tariff a revenue tariff when your local interests require it, and 
then appear upon the floor of the House, with great gravity 
and an appearance of exhaustion, congratulate yourselves upon 
being members of so august a committee, tell the country how 
hard you haye worked, and then, when hard times come on, 
solemnly swear they are only the natural reaction from good 
ae} under a protective tariff. [Laughter on the Republican 
side. 

You start with a predetermined hypothesis in favor of low 
duties or no duties, and it would work a revolution in your 
party and obliterate you as a party if you did anything else 
than insist on a tariff for revenue only. 

All you can do is to ignore facts that do not support your 
views and adopt those that do. 

American agriculture, American capital, and American lahor 
never yet have had and never will have a fair hearing before 
any Democratic free-trade Congress. 


REPUDIATED PLEDGES, 


This whole tariff-commission proposition is only another 
piece of political hypocrisy intended to fool the people in the 
coming election. 

You have held a convention and are about to enter upon 
another campaign. 

The President has run up his political periscope, looked around 
the horizon at the “changing circumstances of the world.“ 
observed the “low visibility ” of Democratic prospects, gone to 
the bottom for reflection, and come up again with this tariff- 
commission proposition, stolen from the Republican Party and 
intended only for effect in the coming campaign. ILaugliter 
and applause on the Republican side.] 

But the truth is beginning to dawn upon the people that the 
secret of the President’s policy is that he has no policy, and 
this will confirm it. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

You have held a convention and framed another platform; 
but whoever reads it will remember that you repudiated your 
last platform in at least nine essential particulars. 

You have framed another platform, but you have not dared 
to tell the people again that protection is the cause of high 
prices. 

You have framed another platform, but you have not dared 
to declare again that protection is unconstitutional, because 
you knew if you did you would be asked why you extended the 
duty on sugar. 

You have not dared to tell the people again that you do not 
mean to “injure or destroy any legitimate industry.” That 
would only arouse unpleasant memories. [Laughter.] 

You have not dared to tell the people again that you are in 
favor of “simplicity and economy.” The people know too well 
that you have increased appropriations and increased taxes. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

They have not forgotten the declaration of the Democratic 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee that the Democratic 
Party had “ unnecessarily piled up the public expenditures until 
it had become the laughing stock of the country.” 

You have not dared to promise again “the full protection of 
this Government” to the persons and property of American 
citizens “in foreign countries” and “on our borders.” 

This administration has filed a bill of particulars of its failure 
to keep this promise in its letter to Carranza. [Laughter.] 

You have not dared to tell the people again that your “ pledges 
are made to be kept in office as well as relied upon during the 
campaign.” 

That would cause a universal guffaw. [Laughter.] 

You have not dared to say anything about one term. But the 
people will remember what you said in 1912 and take you at 
your word. [Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 

Ex-Gov. Glynn, in his speech at the St. Louis Convention, 
in a flight of oratorical imagination, prophesied that the princi- 
ples declared at that convention would be remembered for a 
hundred years. 

It may be, but when a party forgets, violates, and repudiates 
its promises in less than three years it is not likely to be re- 
membered for anything except its colossal mendacity. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

AN UNGRAMMATICAL TRUTH. 

In the last Congress you Democrats seated a Democratic con- 
testant, and with a view possibly of illustrating his capacity for 
service on the Democratic ‘side of the House some of the 
brethren asked that he be permitted to speak in his own behalf. 
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He was not strong on grammar, but in the course of what he 
had to say he uttered a profound truth, which will recur to 
you gentlemen from time to time in the coming campaign. 

It was this: “ Misrepresentation don’t never get nobody noth- 
ing nohow.” [Laughter.] 

“In every matter of important legislation, not only are the 
legislators deciding about the legislation, but the people are 
deciding about the legislators.” 

The people have decided about you. 

One of the Roman emperors is said to have spent the revenues 
of the Empire upon astrologers to forecast the future. You can 
get that done now on any street corner in the United States— 
for nothing. 

And the forecast is: Democratic defeat in November. [Pro- 
longed applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 80 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. DICKINSON]. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, the country is confronted 
with a condition that compels Congress to provide additional reve- 
nues, made necessary by war conditions that disturb the entire 
civilized world. Legislation for adequate preparedness has been 
demanded, and such legislation has been and is now being passed 
in response to that demand. The necessity for this legislation, 
contained in the pending measure, grows out of the extraordinary 
increases in the appropriations for the Army and Navy and forti- 
fications of our country. This revenue bill, reported from the 
Ways and Means Committee, seeks to provide the money neces- 
sary to meet these additional appropriations, 

The responsibility to meet this condition rests upon Congress— 
upon Democrats and Republicans alike. This proposed legisla- 
tion can not justly be charged as partisan legislation. It meets 
the best judgment and patriotic thought of the people of this 
country. It represents the honest sentiment of the masses, 
whose agents you are, and its early passage and enactment into 
law will be heartily indorsed by those who are responsible for 
your being here. A vote in favor of this bill will meet with their 
approval, A vote against it should meet with their rebuke. 

In addition to increasing the income tax, this measure further 
proposes two new sources of revenue, namely, a Federal in- 
heritance or estate tax and a tax upon the manufacture of muni- 
tions of war, The necessary additional revenue is to be raised 
in the following manner: 

(1) By increasing the present income-tax rates; 

(2) By levying an estate tax; 

(8) By levying a tax upon the manufacture of munitions of 
war; and 

(4) By reenacting certain of the special taxes provided in 
the emergency revenue act of October 22, 1914,.omitting objec- 
tlonable stamp taxes, 

It provides for an enlarged income-tax law. It doubles the 
present normal tax and levies an additional or surtax, com- 
mencing with 1 per cent on incomes of $20,000 and increasing 
up to 10 per cent on annual incomes of $500,000 and over. This 
bill proposes an increase in the normal tax on incomes and the 
tax on corporations from the present rate of 1 per cent to 2 
per cent. : 

In lieu of the present law, which imposes additional tax rates 
upon net incomes of individuals, this proposed revenue bill im- 
poses the following additional tax rates upon net incomes of 
individuals : 

1 


r cent additional on incomes over $20,000 and not exceed- 


$40, 000 
60, 000 


2 


c 


This bill leaves the income exemption at $3,000 for unmarried 
persons and $4,000 for married persons, or heads of families. 
During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, it is estimated that 
the income tax proposed by this measure will yield from the in- 
comes received or accrued during the calendar year 1916, $227,- 
000,000, or about $107,000,000 more than would be received 
under the rates provided in the present law. 

This revenue bill further provides for a Federal estate tax 
upon inheritances in excess of $50,000. In determining the value 
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of thenet or taxable estate, deductions for all valid claims against 
the estate are allowed from the gross value of the estate and 
in addition an exemption of $50,000. The proposed measure 
levies the following taxes upon the transfer of such net or tax- 
able estate of every decedent: 

One per cent of the amount of thg net estate not In excess of $50,000. 

Two per cent of the amount by Which the net estate exceeds $50,000 
and does not exceed $150,000. 

Three per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds $150,000 
and does not exceed $250,000. 

Four per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds $250,000 
and does not exceed $450,000. 

Five per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds $450,000. 

The inheritance-tax laws of the various States never have been 
a Source of large revenue. The total inheritance-tax receipts 
of the 42 States having inheritance taxes amounted in 1913 to 
only $26,470,964 and in 1915 to $28,217,735.55, as compared to 
Great Britain’s receipts from her“ death duties“ or inheritance 
taxes, amounting to $132,000,000 in 1914. 

The law specifies that the tax shall be due one year after 
the decedent’s death, and allows a discount of 5 per cent per 
annum in case of payment before due. It is estimated that 
when the law is in complete and normal operation it will yield 
$54,000,000 annually. For the year ending June 30, 1917, the 
revenue from this source is estimated at $17,000,000, 

This revenue bill further provides for a tax upon the manu- 
facture of munitions of war, so that war profits on such manu- 
factures shall help to bear these extraordinary burdens result- 
ing from war conditions, the same conditions that require large 
expenditures for national preparedness for adequate defense. 
Those receiving special benefits from these disturbed conditions 
should help to pay for these increased expenditures. It is esti- 
inated that the munitions tax will yield during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, $71,000,000. 

All of the stamp taxes provided in Schedules A and B of the 
emergency-revenue act of October 22, 1914, as extended by the 
joint resolution of December 17, 1915, are repealed immediately 
upon the passage of this act. 

These stamp taxes the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Stoxx! 
denounces as “infamous stamp taxes.” During the Spanish 
War a similar but much more drastic stamp tax was passed 
by a Republican Congress, which included stamp taxes on bank 
checks and other items, not included in this stamp-tax law, now 
repealed. The Spanish War tax measure was passed when trade 
and business conditions were far less disturbed than when this 
emergency-tax measure was passed because of the European 
war, which had paralyzed in a large measure the world's com- 
merce and disturbed business everywhere and especially in 
this country during the early part of the war—cutting off 
customs revenues. I hope he will vote for this bill that repeals 
these stamp taxes so obnoxious to all of us. 

This great revenue bill goes further. It provides for certain 
dyestuffs legislation, deemed appropriate because of abnormal 
and extraordinary conditions and to create a dyestuffs supply 
in this country, and thus make the United States independent 
in the manufacture of its own dyestuffs, so that it will not be 
at the mercy of foreign manufacturers of dyes during or after 
the European war closes. It is said that prior to the war 
Germany supplied the United States, Great Britain, France, and 
Russia with 80 per cent of the dyestuffs used by these coun- 
tries. It is impossible now to secure dyestuffs, except in small 
amounts and at enormous prices, because of the war in Europe. 
This legislation seems important so as to make this country 
independent of the foreign supply by the manufacture of its 
own dyestuffs. 

This bill also provides for a nonpartisan tariff commission, 
free from political control, so earnestly desired by the business 
world. A tariff commission will not entirely take the tariff out 
of politics. But it will change largely the method of making 
tariffs, and should largely take politics out of the tariff. 

Who can justly charge that this measure is partisan in its 
character? No one does, except the bitter partisan, blinded by 
fierce prejudice. 

Oh, some of you fear that the levying of taxes on large in- 
comes and inheritances stands in the way of high protection. 
That fear, in my judgment, is in a measure well founded and is 
largely the cause of your active opposition to income and in- 
heritance taxes. A high protective tariff system has been 
stricken down in this country, and I do not believe it will ever 
be restored to its former high estate. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

In June, 1909, in the Senate of the United States, Senator 
Aldrich, of Rhode Island, who was the patron saint of high 
protection, the comaker of the Payne-Aldrich tariff law, declared 
his opposition to income taxation as sure in the end to 
destroy the protective system, and at that time declared his 
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intention to vote for the corporation tax as a means to defeat 
the income tax; and he favored the corporation tax purely as 
n temporary mensure to meet a then deficit in the revenues. 
Followers here of Senator Aldrich, while less frank, apparently 
are opposing this revenue measure for the same reason. 

The Federal income-tax law is here to stay. By the mandate 
of the American people, even the Constitution of the United 
States was amended so that income taxation might become 
permanent law in this country. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

As between this law, that collects from those best able to 
pay, when every dollar goes inte the Treasury, and the restora- 
tion of high protection, that fattens special interests, while 
the consumers pay the added burdens of tariff taxes, I have | 
full confidence that the people will stand for an income tax, 
that they have forced Congress to enact. The income tax is 
far more equitable than a tax on consumption. The trend of 
thought in the civilized world has been in favor of income taxa- 
tion. It is firmly established in all European countries. Criti- 
cism has been made that the minimum exemption is too high. 
If it had been fixed lower, I would have cheerfully voted for it. 
As it is written in the bill I shall heartily support it. 

Income and inheritance taxes are not new in this country. 
The disturbed condition of the world has aroused great prop- 
erty interests for adequate preparedness against emergencies 
that may arise from foreign aggression, calling for large in- 
erenses in Army, Navy, and fortifications, and particularly 
is this true along the seacoasts, where large cities and great 
wealth are located. Patriotie sentiment has been aroused. 
The youth of the land have been called on to respond, and 
not in vain. By the thousands they have rallied to their 
country’s call, and it is a part of patriotism for the wealth 
of the country to be willing to pay for this service, while 
others go to defend their homes and property. [Applause-on the 
Democratic side.] 

Enormous profits come to those of large means, who fatten in 
time of war. The same conditions that bring additional ex- 
penses to the Government bring increased profits to them. Let 
large incomes, swollen fortunes, and war profits on the sales of 
munitions bear these additional burdens. 

The taxes on consumption are already heavy enough. Let 
the burdens be shifted in a measure; equality of sacrifice, not 
merely equality of contribution. High protection, that shifts 
the burden onto the consumer, may suffer, as feared by special 
interests and by those here who advocate its restoration. High 
protection was doomed in this country. President William 
McKinley and James G. Blaine saw it and advocated tariff 
reform, The revolt of progressive Republicans helped to strike it 
down, 

The fairness and justice of n graduated income tax are beyond 
question. As far back as 1864 the Hon. William P. Fessenden, 
a distinguished Republican, then Secretary of the Treasury, said 
in his report: 

The adoption of a scale increasing the rates of taxation as they rise 
in amount, though unequal in one sense, cnn not be considered op- 
pressive or unjust, inasmuch as the ability to pay increases in much 
more than arithmetical 8 as the amount of income exceeds the 
Hmit of reasonable necessity. 

Hon. John Sherman, a very high priest of Republicanism, in 
1882 expressed himself on this subject as follows: 

The public mind is not yet prepared to apply the ar to a genuine 
revenue reform. A few years of further ex ence will convince the 
whole ag Mer our ple that a system of national taxes which rests 


the whole burden of taxation on consumption and not one cent on prop- 
incemes is intrinsically unjus While the expenses of the 
Government «are largely caused by the protection of p ty 
right to req property to contribute to their payment. t 
will not do to say that each person consumes in propo 
This is not true. Everyone must see that the consum 
does not bear the same relation to the consumption of the poor as the 
income of the one does to the wages of the other. As wealth 
accumulates, this injustice in the fundamental basis of our system will 
be felt and forced upon the attention of Congress. 


On the income-tax bill, in 1870, Senator Oliver P. Morton, a 
great Republican leader, said: 


Mr. President, 1 was not surprised at the vote that we have taken 
this morning; that is, to strike out the general income tax. I have 
expected it for some time, but nevertheless I regret it deeply. Whether 
we consider it in to public sentiment. whether we consider it 
in regard to public justice, whether we consider it in regard to what 
is due the great mass of the poopie. and especially to t : great mass of 
ie pons people of this country, I regret it as a mistake, and a great 
mistake. 

Mr. Drake, of Missouri (a Republican Senator). A blunder. 

Mr. Monrox. Aye, it Is a blunder; and that in politics is called a 
crime: but I will not so designate it this morning—that would not be 
respectfal—but I do designate it as a blunder. i 


Many of the enormous fortunes of this country far exceed | 
any service the recipients of these swollen fortunes have ever | 


ay or 
National 
it is but 
rtion to his means. 
on of the rich 


rendered society, and the time is ripe and opportune to levy 
graduated income and inheritance taxes for needed revenues. 

Many of these enormous fortunes have been created through 
special privileges accorded by law or wrested from the people 
in defiance of all law. They cry aloud for larger armies and 
navies, for larger expenditures of public moneys. They have 
helped on the propaganda of preparedness and denounced Con- 
gress for its failure to adequately provide for the defense of the 
country. They seem to fear that tribute may be levied by 
foreign foes upon the wealth of the country, centered largely 
in our coast and other great cities, They urge the youth and 
manhood of the land to enlist, and while patriotism fills the 
breasts of those willing to risk their lives for their country, let 
wealth do its share in providing without complaint revenues 
necessary for its defense. While young men without wealth, 
the very flower of our country, bear the burden of battle and 
exposure to disease, let wealth, secure at home, pay a reason- 
able percentage for the support of the Government and for this 
preparedness demanded by wealth and the country. [Applause 
on the Demoeratie side.] 

I heard in the early part of this debate from a neighbor of 
mine on the Kansas border, a very wail from the past, uttered 
so often in behalf of protection—that the foreigner pays the 
tax—an exploded theory. Every schoolboy, farmer, and laborer 
in the land knows that the tariff tax is passed on to the con- 
sumer and that the high wall of protection enables the inside 
protected interests to raise the prices of his products sold to 
consumers and they pocket these profits—not a cent of which 
goes into the Treasury. Every dollar of the income tax and 
inheritance taxes goes into the Treasury, except the small cost 
of collection. 

Complaint is made of this bill that it has Democratic origin, 
and the distinguished gentleman from Michigan [Mr. FORDNEY] 
said he would not vote for a Democratic measure if it was cov- 
ered with sugar a foot thick. All remedial legislation in recent 
years, tending to bring relief to the people, has had Democratic 
origin. Many Republicans here, by their votes on the final 
passage of these measures, written in the interest of the people, 
have evidenced their approval, even though from Democratic 
source. I have no such partisan prejudice. I voted for a tariff- 
commission measure of Republican origin during Mr. Taft's 
administration, more partisan in its construction than this 
tariff-commission measure, and I will cheerfully support it now; 
far preferring that the facts regarding needed tariff changes, 
as evidenced from time to time by changed conditions, shall be 
brought to Congress by a high-class tariff board than that 
special interests shall send through their paid agents and con- 
trolled clerks prepared statements and schedules, to be written 
for their own selfish interests into tariff laws. 

Our friend from Michigan [Mr. Forpxry] would not vote for 
a Democratic measure, however beneficial to the country. He 
looks to the source rather than to the merits of the measure. 
Let the issues be made before the country upon the merits of 
this bill, and all legislation proposed and enacted will be of 
Democratic origin for many years to come; and our friend 
from Michigan will simply criticize and vote against all reme- 
dial laws. Many Republicans for pure partisan reasons, forget- 
ting country and blinded by partisan prejudice, may vote 
against this bill, but I hope that a large percentage of the Repub- 
licans, forgetting mere partisanship, will follow the lead of 
those distinguished Republican members of the Ways and Means 
Committee from Ohio and Iowa, who indorsed this revenue 
bill, and will by their votes put their seal of approval upon 
the greatest and most patriotic revenue bill ever presented to 
this country, and give it your support, even though of Demo- 
cratie origin. The people, regardless of party, are for this 
revenue measure. 

It is to be regretted that partisan prejudice should color the 
debate on this great revenue bill. The country is weary of 
bitter partisan polities, and the time is near when you can no 
longer defeat legislation in the interest of the people by ap- 
peals to party prejudice, There is no minority report here sug- 
gesting a substitute measure to provide revenues needed for 
preparedness legislation, The Republican members. of the Ways 
and Means Committee would not attempt by a minority report 
to suggest other means of raising this money. 

You want a great Army and a great Navy and coasts lined 
with fortifications, far beyond what is necessary, but you are 
unwilling for the large incomes of great wealth to bear this 
reasonable burden. You are willing for the youth of the land 


to go to the front in defense of home and country, but you 
would place the burden of taxation upon the consuming public, 
You proclaim your belief in the immortal doctrine, “ Eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty,” but when necessary revenues 
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must be secured you cry aloud against an honest and just 
measure, the most patriotic revenue bill over presented to the 
American Congress. 

Strike down this measure, and you have stricken down pre- 
paredness and blocked the way for adequate defense of the 
country. The Army and Navy and fortifications bills will 
have been passed in vain, and you will have stultified every 
profession you have made in behalf of preparedness. De- 
feat this measure, if you can, and Democratie success will 
be more than assured by aroused publie sentiment that will 
place the fault where it belongs. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT]. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to discuss 
this bill, and I feel now like apologizing for taking the time, 
because, under the Democratic policy of suppressing debate, 
they have been so niggardly that not even the members of the 
committee had an hour apiece, and I feel as if we outsiders 
ought not to intrude. But inasmuch as some Members on this 
side have expressed their intention to vote for the bill, I wish to 
state my reasons for not voting for it. It seems to me that no 
Republican can logically vote for it. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

The chairman of the committee, with his contagious facetious- 
ness, told us that this was a nonpartisan bill. If it is non- 
partisan, it belies the way that it was begotten and conceived. 
Some months ago the President came before us and told us that 
such a bill should be prepared, and he suggested the lines which 
it should follow, but his suggestions were met with such public 
exeeration, and the ears of that side of the House were so 
closely to the ground that not a line of his suggestions appears 
in the bill. Indeed, apparently the whole bill is framed to touch 
just as few taxpayers as possible, coming as it does just before 
election. After the President made those suggestions, the bill 
was taken up by the majority of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. It was concocted in secrecy. No intimation of its 
provisions was given to the Republican members of that com- 
mittee, and it was not made public until it was introduced 
into this House on the very last day possible in order to be 
taken up yesterday. Then the day before yesterday the minority 
members of the Ways and Means Committee were, I understand, 
ealled in, not for consultation or discussion or amendment, but, 
as the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lonawortn] told us, to be 
shown the bill and informed of the fact that the Democrats were 
going to pass it and that the Republican Members could take 
it or leave it just as they pleased. It is a partisan measure, 
prepared and backed by the Democratic Party, and the question 
for the Republicans is not whether the bill will pass. It does 
not depend upon our vote to pass it. 

The decree has gone forth that it is going to be passed by the 
votes of the majority, and the question for Republicans to de- 
cide, it seems to me, is how shall we vote simply for our record. 
It makes no difference so far as the passage of the bill is con- 
cerned. The Democrats have the votes to pass it. Our vote 
simply amounts to a vote of protest or indorsement; and which 
shall a Republican give—a vote of protest or a vote of indorse- 
ment? The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lonewortu] yester- 
day himself said it was by no means such a bill as he would 
prepare. Why, then, should we indorse it if it is not such a 
bill as we would prepare? We are simply making a record for 
ourselves. The bill is going through by a partisan vote, and 
the Republican vote is merely to show whether we approve it, 
whether it is such a bill as we want. Of course, it is not the 
bill that any Republican wants. : 

It seems to me that the thoughtful Republicans throughout 
the country will be amazed and dazed if they see us, who have 
been preaching right along that the main purpose of a rev- 
enue bill should be to change the tariff, vote for a revenue 
bill constructed especially to avoid and postpone such a change. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

A return to the protective tariff is the fundamental Republican 
principle in a revenue Dill. 

I can conceive circumstances under which our vote might be 
different. If the leader of the majority, for instance, had come 
to us and had said that large appropriations had been made for 
preparedness, that the band of pacifists on that side of the 
House, of which he was at one time the head, was unwilling to 
vote to raise the revenue for those appropriations, and asked 
our assistance, I would be in favor of granting it. We might 
make terms, concessions, compromises, but I would not be chary 
of our aid. But no such situation confronts us. Under those 
circumstances we would have some responsibility, while now 
the Democratic side is assuming all of the responsibility. They 


have the majority. The result of congressional action is al- 
ways either to the credit or to the blame of the party that is 
in power. They have assumed responsibility, and our duty is 
simply to vote our opinions upon this bill. Is it a bill the Re- 
publicans want or is it not? We do not have to make a choice 
of evils and compromise our opinions, as the majority always 
has to, but if it is not the bill we want we show it by voting 
against it. For myself, there are one or two features in the 
bill that I strongly object to. Inheritances are a wise and legit- 
imate field of taxation and revenue, but in my opinion such 
taxes ought to be left exclusively to the States. The income 
tax can not be left to the States, for one State might bid for the 
capitalists by making the tax low, so the income tax belongs 
to the Nation. The inheritance tax, however, is not subject to 
that abuse. 

The States are year by year increasing the inheritance taxes, 
and, in my opinion, it ought to be left to them. There are 
other things in the bill to which I object, but my main and 
sufficient objection to it is that it is a revenue bill, and that 
instead of approving the principle of protection, which is what 
Republicans claim ought to form the basis of any revenue bill, 
it entirely ignores and escapes it. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] The fact that we voted for large appropriations does 
not in any way obligate us to vote for a revenue bill unless we 
approve its principle and its details, particularly as we were 
entirely ignored in the framing of it and told that our assist- 
ance Was unnecessary. Are we bound to vote for any revenue 
bill which is brought forward? 

There are attractive features in the bill, such as the tariff 
commission, but they contradict and condemn the past conduct 
and arguments of the Democratic Party. Very likely some of 
them would appear in any bill we would frame, because we 
have long openly favored them, but, coming from the Demo- 
cratic Party, they evidence a mere deathbed repentance before 
the election, which will be the funeral. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

So, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the fundamental pur- 
pose of a revenue bill, from a Republican viewpoint, is protec- 
tion. Even the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LoxawortH] and 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green], who said they would 
support the bill, professed no enthusiasm for it. Their support 
reminded me of a passage somewhere in Macauley where he 
said, “ We all like to see a bear dance, but it is not because we 
think the bear dances well, but because we wonder that it can 
dance at all.” [Laughter.] The fundamental Republican policy 
of a revenue bill—a return to the protective tariff—is conspicu- 
ously and intentionally lacking in this bill; and so, although it 
has features which I approve, I will not by my vote pretend 
that it meets my view of what a revenue bill should be at this 
juncture. [Applause on the Republican Side.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. EMERSON}. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, I was very much interested 
in the remarks of the gentleman who preceded the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HAMILTON], wherein he suid that we had 
more money in the banks, more prosperity, and more children in 
our schools under the Underwood tariff bill than we have ever 
before had. The Underwood tariff bill may be responsible for 
those elements of prosperity to which he refers, but I hardly 
think he ought to claim credit for having more children in school 
because of the Underwood tariff law. $ 

Previous to my coming to Congress last December I had 
heard a great deal about the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forpney], the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hirt], and 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN], and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], and two years ago, upon the 
stump in Ohio, I had quoted those gentlemen upon the side of 
protection on numerous occasions. After coming here last De- 
cember and listening to the distinguished gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. KircHry] on several occasions, I desire 
to state here and now that I nominate him the greatest debater 
in this Congress, and probably one of the greatest debaters in 
America, and when I go on the stump this fall in Ohio I shall 
no longer turn to Mr. HIIL or Mr. Moore or Mr. Forpney to 
defend my position upon the protective tariff, but I shall quote 
what the gentleman from North Carolina said yesterday upon 
the question of the protection of dyestuffs, which I hope he 
will put in the Recorp. 

The Democratic Party has “sort of come” to this protection 
theory slowly, piecemeal by piecemeal, and if perchance there 
should be a Democratic Congress next year, which there will 
not be, but if there should be, the Democratic Party will simply 
be the protection party of this country, and then party alle- 
giance and party affiliations will cease and the great millen- 
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nium will be here and we will all dwell in peace and brotherly 
love. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

There is and has been since the organization of the Republican 
Party an essential difference between the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties on the subject of the tariff, the Republican Party 
always standing for a high tariff and protection, and the Demo- 
cratic Party standing for a low tariff or absolute free trade. 

The controlling motives of the early advocates of the pro- 
tective tariff were solely economic. Protection was deemed an 
economic necessity; it was regarded as essential to enable a 
young and undeveloped country to develop its resources and be- 
come independent of foreign countries. It has been urged that 
when a country systematically and persistently places a high 
duty upon the products of other countries with the avowed pur- 
pose of excluding them from its markets those countries will 
retaliate by excluding its products. The experience of the 
United States in the period of almost continuous protection, from 
1860 to the present time, has not justified this assertion; on the 
contrary, it is in this period of highest protection the world has 
ever known that the exports of the United States have grown 
most rapidly. 

Some might say this is due to the fact that other countries 
were compelled to buy our food and bread stuffs and raw cotton, 
but the facts are our exports of manufactured articles have 
greatly increased during this period of extreme protection. 

When they deemed it for the national welfare to build up the 
tin-plate industry so as to manufacture tin plate at home instead 
of buying it abroad, they made the duty high enough to encour- 
age American capital to embark in the business, uninfluenced 
by the fact that it carried injury to the tin-plate mills of other 
countries, 

The charge that a protectionist has to most frequently meet 
is that he seeks to discourage international trade. This position 
does the protectionist a great injustice. The protectlonists are 
fully as eager as their opponents to develop the foreign trade, 
but not at the expense of the home market. 

The home market is by far the best market for the American 
manufacturer to sell in, and besides all goods sold in the home 
market are made at home by our laborers, and the benefit re- 
mains at home. 

The first tariff experience of the United States was during 
the period after the close of the Revolutionary War. The 
States themselves often levied tariffs which operated against 
the other States. Some States had no tariff at all, which lead 
to goods being brought into one State from abroad and reshipped 
into other States to the great disadvantage of the State into 
which the goods were shipped. 

This was found wholly unsatisfactory, and many of the States 
finally asked Congress to levy a general tariff to apply to the im- 
ports to all States alike. d 

The assertion is made that protection is robbery and that, 
while it might have been necessary in the early history of the 
country, its usefulness is now over. But the mathematics of 
facts show that protection and the period of greatest national in- 
come were coincident; that high tariffs and highest income and 
low tariffs and lowest income also went hand in hand. The 
greater the capacity of the laborer to earn money, the greater 
will be his purchasing power. The greater his purchasing power, 
the greater his consuming power. 

It may seem strange, but the more the laborer earns the more 
he will spend, and the more the productive power of labor is 
increased the more prosperity will be diffused. 

But it is claimed that unscrupulous men, availing themselves 
of the advantages accorded by the high tariff, form combinations 
to increase the price of a commodity. It has been shown that 
the same disregard for the public welfare exists in free-trade 
countries. 

But the facts are that where such a condition exists other 
capital, realizing the great profits, immediately gets into the 
field, and the result is, as has been shown on numerous occasions, 
the price is brought down. r 

Many powerful combinations have been formed in England, 
which is a free-trade country. It has been said that the pro- 
tectionist supports high tariff because it is for his interest to 
do so, but we must not forget that the importer supports and 
contributes to the cause of free trade, To him the wages of 
labor in his country are of no consequence. It makes no dif- 
ference to the importer where the goods are obtained or in what 
country they are manufactured or what are the conditions of 
labor where they are manufactured as long as he can compete 
with the domestic manufacturer. If we buy our goods abroad, 
we deprive our laborer of an opportunity to earn a living, 
whereas if we buy at home, even if we pay more, we are giving 
employment to home labor and thus enabling our labor to buy 
the things we ourselves sell. 
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I am a believer in the policy of buying goods marked “ Made 
in America.” Before the Civil War the South was largely an 
agricultural country, and sold its cotton, tobacco, and so forth, 
in a market 3,000 miles away, and naturally bought in that 
market. But under protection even the South is becoming a 
manufacturing section in a way, and large quantities of its re- 
sources once exported are now consumed in this country and 
even some manufactured in the South. 

Again, in most of the countries of Eurepe there is heredity 
pauperism. No such condition prevails in this country, where 
every boy is given an opportunity to work his way to the top. 

Besides, supposing we pay more under protection for the 
goods we buy than we otherwise would, we have the money with 
which to buy. 

A well-fed nation is a better nation than an underfed nation. 
It will do more work and superior work, the standard of self- 
respect is higher, and its moral tone will be raised. No nation 
can enjoy these blessings where the wage scale is low. A cheap 
man never made a high civilization or a strong nation or a 
liberty-loving nation. 

Hunger is a great incentive to crime and sin. The test of 
civilization is the dearness of men. Cheap men do not create 
a great civilization or a strong nation. When the labor and 
citizen become dear, they should be protected against the in- 
ferior man of other countries. 

If any person wants the advantages of this country, that per- 
son should have it only by rising to our plane of doing business. 
We should not be exposed to the disadvantage of being obliged 
to drop to the lower plane, as we would be obliged to do if our 
laborer had to compete with the laborer who lives on the lower 
plane. It is true that the foreigners who come to this country 
from countries that live on a lower plane in a short time estab- 
lish themselves on the higher plane or return to the countries 
from which they came. There are numerous instances where 
the young immigrants or the children of immigrants have easily 
adapted themselves to our higher plane and became our leading 
and most capable citizens. 

In the house of the well-paid and thrifty mechanic one finds 
solid furniture of good workmanship and pleasant design. He 
must have something that is not only more comfortable but 
which appeals to his sense of the beautiful. 

This is the home in which the children of America should be 
raised. The free trader says that it costs more to live in America 
than in Eurepe. This is true, because the American laborer de- 
mands more and better food, larger and better homes and more 
of the comforts of life. The American workingman is the best 
fed, best clothed, and the best housed in che world. As a child 
he is not half starved or stunted in his growth. There are more 
proponents of a reasonable high tariff in this country to-day 
than four years ago. Many now realize that domestic industry 
was temporarily saved by the European war, and that sharp 
competition will begin again as soon as that titanic struggle is 
over. We need economic preparedness quite as much as we do 
military preparedness. I stand for both. This can only be 
done by placing a higher tariff on articles manufactured in this 
country that come in competition with articles manufactured in 
countries where labor receives lower wages than labor in this 
country. 

Europe will need the money as never before and naturally will 
sell at less profit. But some say there will be no longer cheap 
labor in Europe after the war. 

On the other hand, many men now engaged in the manufac- 
ture of war munitions will be out of employment after the war 
is over. Also in some parts of Europe women are taking the 
places of men. This is especially true in Germany, and many 
of these women, being widows, will be forced to work after the 
war has been settled and peace declared, Besides, the men 
that are now doing the fighting will return to the shop and the 
farm. I venture it will require something more than “ whetting 
their wits in world competition” to keep American labor after 
this war in Europe is ended on the higher plane it has held. At 
the time the European war broke out—August 1, 1914—indus- 
trial and business conditions throughout the United States 
were yery bad indeed. At least 3,000,000 men, American wage 
earners, were eithér wholly out of employment or working at 
reduced wages or fewer hours per day. 

I desire to read some statisties from the report of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. They give a very accurate idea 
of the increase in our export trade in American products caused 
directly by the European war, They tell the whole story of the 
cause of such prosperity that our Democratic friends boast so 
much about. But for this extraordinary increase in our ex- 


portation of American products, caused by the war, the indus- 
tries and general business of the United States would be in a 
deplorable condition. 
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Here nre the exact figures for you to compare: 
Exports of Ameérican products. 
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The showing for the nine months ending March 31, 1916, is even 
more impressive: 
reg nine months ending Mar. 31, 1916 (war pe- 
] s, nine months ending Mar. 31, 1914 (anti- 
war period) 


$2, 995, 875, 232 
1, 888, 221, 917 
Increase in war period 1, 112, 653, 317 


We strongly advocate a tariff law that would require the for- 
eigner who seeks to take advantage of our superior market, 
when he brings merchandise in competition with what our peo- 
ple produce, to contribute to the maintenance of this Govern- 
ment by the payment into our Treasury of an amount sufficient 
to give the American producer a marked advantage. I do not 
mean by this that the foreigner pays the tax, only to the ex- 
tent that he pays for the privilege of selling in competition with 
our producer, which privilege he would not otherwise pay for. 
Of course, if the foreigner did not pay this tariff, the Govern- 
ment would not get the tax, and the foreigner would sell in our 
market in direct competition with our producer, and by under- 
selling him would naturally drive the American product from 
the market, and the American laborer would suffer as well as 
the American manufacturer. 

My personal views are that we should pass such a tariff law 
as would place a high tariff upon all articles that we can pro- 
duce in sufficient quantities in this country to supply the de- 
mands, but do not. I am not worried by such names as “ rob- 
ber tariff or the Chinese Wall” of protection. I would that 
this country could produce all that it needs to sustain itself and 
its people. I would like to see this country produce enough, so 
that if it was surrounded by hostile fleets upon the east, south, 
and west, and by hostile armies upon its borders we could still 
live independent of the whole world. This is military as well 
as economic preparedness. This can only be done by a protec- 
tive tariff. Call it a wall if you will, but it is the only way this 
country can maintain its present high standing and be independ- 
ent of the rest of the world. [Applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER]. [Applause.] 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, I shall ask to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp by inserting some letters and data 
from moving-picture men and also some statistics in regard 
to the shoe industry in St. Louis under the Underwood bill. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman has that permission by 
order of the House. 

Mr. MEEKER. I thank the gentleman. Mr. Chairman, the 
more one looks through this bill, if he has any sense of humor 
whatever, the more he is inclined to laugh. It is not ex- 
actly a hybrid, it is not exactly a composite. It is what we 
call, in the stoek-breeding world, a “sport.” That means it 


belongs nowhere and can not be classified. [Laughter.] T 
think the original intent on the part of the chairman of the 
committee was to cross the donkey with the elephant. But 
that did not work; so he decided to paint something that 
would look like a Democratic proposition with just enough of 
a Republican tint to attract the unwary. Down in Missouri 
we would call it a Democratic house with a Republican “ lean- 
to.“ When you lead a Republican up to the structure you take 
him into the “lean-to” and show him around and say, This 
is fine; you should be satisfied.” And when a Democrat comes 
along you take him into the main part of the house and reu 
say, “Is not this fine? How Democratic it all is.’ The fur- 
ther we go in the analysis of the bill the more we can discover 
the tricks in it. You propose a tariff commission with the pro- 
viso that anybody except a business man who has been or is 
a success in business can get on the commission. The business 
failure is eligible. A lawyer or a preacher or somebody like 
that could get on, but a good business man stays off. I be- 
lieve that the preacher should write our theology; that the due- 
tor should write the medical books and laws on sanitarian, 
and I believe the business men of this country should have 
something to say about the business policies of this country. 
{Applause on the Republican side.] The laboriug anen come 
in here with their bills as do other organizations, but when a 
business man approaches the Democratic Party he gets it 
between the eyes, 

So we find here the usual suspicion of the successful business 
of this country, and the active successful business man is not 
wanted on a board that will have to do with the industries of 
our Nation. 

Now, to call this a tariff commission is to name it to catch the 
public eye. Then you rig up a concern that has nothing of the 
essence of a real commission in it. ‘The purpose of this joker is 
to force the Republicans to vote for this bill; that is all there is 
to it. 

The chairman of the committee does not belleve in this com- 
mission plan. He would not even introduce it. They have said 
on the floor of this House and in the cloakrooms for the lust 
three weeks that they intended to rig a bill which no Republican 
could vote against. Well, wait until Monday and see. 

Now, here is the fundamental difference between the Deme- 
crat and the Republican on the matter of tariffs and markets. 
Whenever a Democrat discusses the issues of the Nation he 
always approaches the question from the standpoint of the pur- 
chaser. He is the bargain counter hunter, by nature I presume. 
He is the 10-cent store man, but you never saw a community 
built up on 10-cent stores. The Republican always approaches 
the question from the standpoint of the producer, and we will 
never find those two policies harmonizing. The man who be- 
lieves that the day will ever come when the party who, to save 
a few cents on an article, is willing to destroy the wage scale of 
America will line up with the party that proposes to protect the 
producer and worker, that such may have the wherewithal to 
purchase, is doomed to disappointment. 

I am growing tired of hearing some of the near Democrats in 
the Republican Party trying to persuade themselves that ‘by 
some sort of a hocus-pocus we can make a protective tariff out 
of this bill and thereby benefit the country. 

Now, let us turn to this bill for a moment. It is the actual 
result of the failure of your Underwood bill to bring in revenne. 
A very strange argument on the floor of this House is that if 
you increase your importations your home manufacturers will 
do more business at home. A man who talks like that thinks 
backward like a crab travels. ‘That is, if the importer takes 
away your home market you are increasingly prosperous. 

Now, the men on the Democratic side of this House know just 
as well as anybody that in the campaign of 1914 you men lost 
from a majority of about 150 down to about 23, because of the 
effects of the Underwood bill. 

You can not blame it to the war or anything else. And you 
know further that with the decrease in bank deposits and 
with the decrease in business along all lines in 1914, we were 
headed toward the conditions of 1896 so fast that you could 
not see us for the dust when the war came along and saved 
you. Neither will you fool the people about this prosperity 
game during the next three months. They will remember it, if 
you do not, and you will remember it in November. 

Your Underwood bill has not produced the revenue. We 
are not at war. The Mexican situation is set aside, for we are 
to vote $125,000,000 of bonds to pay that bill. We are at war 
with nobody else. You forget the fact that under the Republi- 
can administration we voted $500,000,000 of bonds for the 
Panama Canal, and that we have some of them left yet, and that 
we paid Panama bills from the Treasury direct. You do not 
dare match the economic policy of your party with the policy of 
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the Republican Party in this country, either in appropriations 
or in the raising of revenues. 

This is a laughable bill. I can imagine the chairman of the 
committee, when looking around to find some one upon whom 
to light for funds, so that he might get away from the odious 
stamp tax, saying, “ Let me see, where can I go and upon whom 
shall we lay this burden of direct taxes?” The first fellow 
he thought of was the banker. The banker looks like “easy 
meat” to a Democrat. He is already now paying his corpora- 
tion tax and his personal income tax, but that was not enough. 
So the genial chairman of the committee said, “ Let us touch 
him for a dollar a thousand special tax on his capital and 
surplus and undivided profits used in any of the activities, and 
so forth,” as you find it in about the first seven or eight lines 
of that section. 

Now, that is great statesmanship, is it not? When you have 
hit a man twice between the eyes, hit him again. What pro- 
found thought such a plan requires. When the chairman said 
on the floor yesterday that this was the very best thought of 
the committee, I said. They do not think much.” Then the 
chairman went over to the brokers, and he said, “We will 
take $30 apiece from you.” He next went down to the place 
where the Democratic Party always gets to, the place where 
three balls hang out in front. He beheld the pawnbroker and 
proceeded to touch said pawnbroker for $50. So it turus out 
that Uncle Sam stands at every place where three balls hang 
out in front to collect $50 each from the men who take revenues 
from those who pawn their jewelry and wages and live on 
Democratic promises. 

Next come the ship brokers. They got off easier; only $20 
apiece for them. Then the custom brokers, $10 apiece. And 
then, lo and behold, he went to the picture show and to the 
theater and to the museum. Think of this Government going 
about in the small country towns asking the picture-show men 
for $10 apiece with which to help pay expenses. The movie 
men in towns and villages of between 1,000 and 2,000 popula- 
tion will pay $15 each and those in towns and cities of from 
2,000 to 3,000 population $20 each; but the order changes when 
the genial chairman of the Ways and Means Committee looks 
upon the movie men in the towns and cities of 3,000 population 
and over. There is no tax for them such as their fellows Just 
mentioned are to enjoy. The bill provides “that those located 
in a city, town, or village having a population in excess of 3,000 
shall pay one-half of 1 per centum of their gross receipts from 
admission.” 

Let us consider for a moment what that tax will mean. 
Under the present law the maximum for the theater or movie 
is $100. Under this provision some of the theatrical and movie 
men will be forced to pay literally hundreds of dollars annually 
into the Treasury of the United States. This policy of levying 
special Government taxes upon those institutions which are 
already heavily taxed by the municipalities and States is as 
unjust and unfair as is the stamp tax which you propose to 
repeal. The picture-show business of this country is being called 
upon to bear a constantly increasing share of the burden of 
taxation in the communities and States. This, the popular 
theater of America to-day, is one of our greatest educational 
institutions, and should be fostered. It is the one place of 
amusement where the cost to its patrons is sufficiently low to 
permit the classes and the masses to attend. We have no moral 
right to so tax this place of recreation, amusement, and educa- 
tion that the proprietors will be forced to put up the price in 
order to operate it. To lay an undue burden of taxation upon 
the recreational Institutions of the people is just as detrimental 
to the body social as it is to lay unnecessary and unjust taxes 
upon the other necessaries of life. Just here I will insert a few 
articles from the Moving Picture World to give you some idea 
as to what the movie men are being called upon to meet locally: 
New NORFOLK ORDINANCR—NEW License Tax Becomes EFFECTIVE May 

17—Cuarces For PICTURA THEATERS or 350 on Less arn $100 a 


YEAR; vor Morn Tian 350 Sears, $150 a Year—PeENALTIES AND 
ADDITIONS FoR DELAY IN MAKING PAYMENTS. 


[By Clarence L. Linz, 1 correspondent, 635 Tenth Strect NE., 
ashington, D. C.] 
NORFOLK, Va. 

The new license tax ordinance, adopted by the board of aldermen and 
the city council, and approved by the mayor on April 25, me effec- 
tive the Ist of this month, and provides the taxes to be assessed during 
the ensuing year. 

The new ordinance provides that no person shall engage in any busi- 
ness in the city of Norfolk for which a license is required by the laws 
of the Commonwealth or the ordinances of the clty without first hav- 
ing applied for and obtained such license. The paragraphs pertaining 
to the theatrical business are as follows: 

“121. Every proprietor or fond oa of a public theater or other pub- 
ile rooms, fitted for public exhibitions, where no ndmission fee is 
charged. shall pay $500 per year or 8 of a year for the privilege. 

* 122. sian | arcades or automatic theaters in which pictures are 
8 or music played, or both, by means of slot machines, $100, Not 
prorated. 


MOVING-PICTCRE LICENSE FEES, 


“123. Every person furnishing entertainment by the use of moving 
penra where an admission fee is charged, shall pay a license tax of 
100 for each place where the seating capacity thereof is 350 or less 
and $150 for exch place where the seating capacity thereof is over 350. 
124. Every person furnishing entertainment by the use of moving 
pictures, where an admission fee is charged, and publicly advertises the 
said business by means of a phonograph, or other musical or noise-pro- 
ducing instrument, device, or method, whether inside or outside of the 
building—for each such place of entertainment, $300 per year. 

“325, On other theatrical performances or any performances similar 
thereto, panorama, or any pu wei ge the aap or exhibition of any kind 
where an admission fee is charged, $10 for each performance or $20 for 
each week of said performance; but any theater which desires so to do 
may take an annual license, in which event the same shall be taxed as 
follows: All theaters 3 not more than 30 cents per seat shall 
pay $200 per annum; any theater charging not more than 75 cents per 
sent shall pay $300; and any theater cha 
shall pay $350 per annum. The above prices to Include price of box 
seats, payable in advance. Not prorated. : 

“No license, however, shall be charged when the whole of the net 
proceeds are applied for religious or charitable purposes. 

“126. Any person other than the manager, proprietor, or his agent, 
of a duly licensed place of amusement who sells tickets entitling the 
holder thereof to admission to a theater or other licensed place of pub- 
lle amusement shall pay a license tax of $50 per year or any part of a 
year. 


ing over 75 cents per seat 


MARYLAND Licexses—Sratr COMPTROLLER HUGH McMriten Has 
Drarrev New SET or REVENUE Laws or INTEREST ro Tneaters— 
ANNUAL Licensnh Frees Ixcerrasep—RATES Ser sy SEATING Ca- 
PACITY— PERFORMERS ALSO TAXED. 

[By J. M. Sbellman, special correspondent, 1892 Mount Royal Terminal 

Baltimore, Må.) 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

State Comptroller Hugh A. MeMutlen, of Maryland, bas drafted a 
new set of revenue laws which will become effective June 1. By this 
new set of laws theaters of all descriptions, actors, vaudeville per- 
formers, circus riders, ete., will be subjected to the tax, as will many 
other lines of business. Approximately $500,000, it is estimated, cach 
year will be added to the State treasury. 

The provisions in the new Jaws are as follows: 

“ Moving-picture theaters (per annum fees), seating capacity less 
than 200, $15; seating capacity of more than 200 and less than 300, 
$30. This tax is on the ascending scale, the highest tax being $100 for 
theaters having a seating capacity of 1,000. In cases in which the 
exhibitions do not exceed three each week, tbe fee shall be one-half 
that for theaters giving a performance cach week day. In cases in 
which the exhibitions are given in conjunction with the sale of patent 
medicines the license fee is $50 per week. 

“Any person or company of stage players, ventril 
hand performers, rope dancers, tumblers, and wire 
annum, or $2 for cach exhibition in each county 

“Circus riders or equestrian performers, $50 per annum in cach 
county. 

“Animal shows or natural or artificial curiosities, $20 per annum in 
each county. = 

* Each theater in Baltimore, $200 per annum, issued ratably, or $5 for 
cach night of performance, for license to exhibit as ventriloqulsts, etc. ; 
for circus or equestrian performers, $100 per annum: to exhibit ani- 
mals, curiosities, etc, $50 per annum.” 


uists, sleight-of- 
ancers, $30 per 


Kansas Criry LICENSE Fers-——Pirterx THEATER APPEAR 
Reronn (rr FINANCE COMMITTEE AND ASK FOR REDUCTION IN YTE 
Cos’ or YEARLY Licenses—Now Haver TO Pay $100, BOr ASK THAT 
Ir un MADE $12.50, THE AVERAGE Cosr ov TRADE LICENSES, 
[Special] to Moving Picture World from Kansas City News Service.] 
Kansas City, Mo. 
One of the most important movements undertaken by the exhibitors 
of Kansas City was recently launched when the managers of 15 yery 
prominent suburban theaters went before the finance committees of 
the upper and lower council in an effort to have the cost of their license 
fee reduced. The Ist of July is the date when all such will be re- 
newed, and this action is taken so that when this date comes the 
moving picture theater owners will be able to realize on their efforts. 
The fee ts now $100 per year, one of the largest required for any 
business in Kansas Clty. he plea of the owners was that this be 
reduced to $12.50, the average amount required for any trade. In the 
lower house their request was granted, and the finance committee of 
that body agreed to 8 any ordinance decreasing the fee. The 
members of the upper house committee said the best they could de 
would be to cnt the license in half, making it $40, and that their action 
would have to depend on the view taken by Mayor Edwards. It he 
was of the opinion that the city could not do without the revrente 
thus derived they could not favor it. However, it is believed that the 
efforts of the managers will be successful to the extent that the license 
will be reduced to $50, as suggested by the upper house. The matter 
is now in the bands of the mayor, after which it will be voted on in 
the houses, following the introduction of an ordinance, 
John G. Hiatt, manager of the Gladstone Theater, acted) as chair- 
man of the committee which made the protest. 


Now add to this this increased Government tax, and you will 
begin to realize the positive injustice to the movie proprietors 
and to the patrons of these places. This proposed increase has 
been sprung so suddenly that the parties affected will not hive 
opportunity to enter their general protest. However, I insert 
at this point a letter from Mr. William P. Herbst, president of 
the Circle Amusement Co., of Washington, D. C., which clearly 
states the case: 


MANAGEREN 


Circe Amusement Co, (IN.). 
Washington, D. C., July 6, 1916. 
Hon. Jacon E. MEEKER, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My DEAR CoxGRESSMAX: Permit me to present my views relative te 
the proposed tax on the gross receipts of theaters, etc.. ax included In 
the general revenue bill introduced by Hon. CLAUDE Krreuty. 


Moving pictures are distinctly a “ x” amusement, and 


r people’ 
an increased tax under the present nigh cost of doing business wili 
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necessitate an increase in the price of admission to the shows patron- 
ized by that class of po who can ill afford to more. The 
8 of the movies been 8 to not only amuse but 

ueate just these people whom the high cost of living prevents from 
paying fancy prices for this amusement and education. The 5-cent 
show admittedly nas been an important factor in the uplift of the 
community through its wer of education. Continued taxation will 
sibel anges oP yl the pular “nickel” show beyond the reach of the 
people. en the . —. is raised to 10, 15, and 25 cents, beyond 
the reach of these poor people, it is but natural that the communities 
that have felt the influence for good in the movies“ will simply revert 
to the old order of thin 
an amusement within their means. 

On the other hand, in behalf of the exhibitors, will say that I do 
not deem it compatible with the best interests of the country to hinder 
the growth of a business as vast as the 3 Industry b 
heavy and, to say the least, ust taxation. he present cost of 
doing business is very high. In fact were the proposed tax on gross 
receipts enforced, in the present condition of the country, many ex- 
hibitors would be forced to pay revenue when their receipts were 
5 below their expenses. It is not difficult to see the unfairness 
00 8 


Many of the moving-picture houses th: out the country are con- 
trolled by small corporations, and as such ~ are eer pemk ome 
income tax upon their gross profits. In addition to this they are bur- 
dened with the emergency internal-revenue tax, their local license 
fees, their estate and equipment taxes. All throughout the 
country, city, and State taxes are already heavy, and additional burdens 
will work a hardship upon the movie man who, contrary to general 
belief, is making but a very small profit in comparison to the amount 
of investment. 

I trust you will see the justice of these views and be governed 
accordingly. 

Believe me, with expressions of esteem, 


Sincerely, yours, 
WILLIAM P. Heasst, President. 


From the theater and the movie the chairman goes to the 
circus: To show what he proposes to do to them I insert here 
the circus section of the bill: 

Seventh. The proprietor or proprietors of circuses shall pay $100. Every 
building, space, tent, or area where feats of horsemanship or acrobatic 
sports or theatrical performances not otherwise provided for in this 
section are exhibited shall be regarded as a circus: Provided, That no 
special tax paid in one State, Territory, or the District of Columbia 
shall exempt exhibitions from the tax in another State, Territory, or 
the District of Columbia, and but one special tax shall be imposed for 
exhibitions within any one State, Territory, or District. 

The only reason conceivable for Uncle Sam passing the hat 
at the circus is that this administratien itself is a three-ring 
circus, with the gentleman at the White House the acrobat in 
chief, and circus legislation is therefore in order. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

From there the chairman of the committee went to the other 
public exhibitions and shows and they looked good for $10 
apiece. Then he hied himself away to the bowling alleys and 
billiard halls, where he levied $5 on each and every bowling 
alley and each and every billiard table. What statesmanship 
is this! What profound thought must have been required! 
Uncle Sam the itinerant tax gatherer from circuses, pawn- 
brokers, billiard halls and bankers! Can you tell me why, after 
the banker has paid his corporation tax and his income tax, that 
he should be singled out and made to pay a special tax of $1 
for each thousand of capital and undivided profits, while his 
neighbor merchant and farmer friend of equal or possibly 
greater wealth is permitted to go scott free? Gentlemen, such 
procedure does not indicate statesmanship nor can this be called 
a big bill. It is a jitney. [Laughter.] This is jitney legisla- 
tion, and nothing more. [Laughter.] 

What is there in this bill to warrant any business man or 
manufacturer to invest a single dollar in new enterprises? 
Do you believe that when the business men of the country learn 
the provisions empomea in this vill that there will be a revival 
or an increase in business confidence? Do you men believe 
that by voting for the bill you will inspire confidence on the 
part of the business men of this country in the sound business 
judgment of the members of this Congress? Do you men on 
the Republican side believe that because you are put up against 
a buzz saw called “preparedness em cy” that you should 
give your indorsement to he Democratic free-trade method of 
raising revenue? Are you ready to vote for an increase of direct 
taxes upon men of cities throughout the Nation, while there is 
practically not one additional dollar to be raised at the customs 
houses; the places where Uncle Sam should gather his money 
and the place where he should get plenty now, and at the same 
time protect our home working men and manufacturers? Do 
you Republicans who are going to vote for this bill concede 
that you are willing to turn from the Government custom houses 
to the picture shows, the billiard and pool halls, theaters and 
circuses in order to get money to run our Government? I do 
not believe we should. 

The antidumping clause in this bill is a confession of fear on 
the part of the Democrats that with the close of the war in 
Europe this Nation will be flooded with cheap goods. Do you 
propose to check that flood by enacting a cumbersome, un- 


instead of having the united family enJoy!l. . | 


workable scheme, rather than by placing a tariff on these arti- 
cles sufficient to make them Harmless as competitors in our own 
markets and to help maintain the operating expenses of our 
Government as well? [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, I wish to extend my remarks 
by inserting herewith the following monthly report of the Inter- 
national Shoe Co., of St. Louis, showing the business done in 
pen three branches, from October 1, 1913, on, which is as fol- 
ows: 

October 1, 1913. 
ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND, BRANCH INTERNATIONAL SHon Co. 


ACTUAL SHIPMENTS TO CUSTOMERS, 


Shipments for September, 1913—— $1, 250, 161. 49 
Shipments for September, 191222 1, 183, 649. 08 
Gabi 0r Sas Se esata eager E A 66, 512.41 
Ships from Dec. 10, 1912, to Sept. 30, 1913, in- 
: ͤ B:. NR ̃ ͤ ..... USE BE OD 12, 094, 078. 84 
8 from Dec. 10, 1911, to Sept. 30, 1912, in- 
Pe | em SE Le ee eae 11, 405, 496. 06 


Gain for 9 months and 21 days 
Fiscal year closes Dec. 10, 1913. 
PETERS SHOE SHIPMEXTS. 


Peters’ Branch International Shoe Co. shows a gain of $1,271,000 
in 4 months and 21 days. 


Shipments for September, 1913— „2 — $746, 048. 38 
Shipments for September, 1912222 669, 593. 29 


„ siaii 76, 455. 96 


8 from Dec. 10, 1912, to Sept. 30. 1913, in- 

111 a it r — — FET A O 
Shipments from Dec. 10, 1911, to Sept. 30, 1912, in- 
G, 171, 747. 74 


Cn eS Se ee ML 
Gain for 9 months and 21 day 1, 271, 158. 22 
Fiscal year eloses Dec. 10, 1913. 
FRIEDMAN-SHELBY, BRANCH INTERNATIONAL SHOR Co. 


ACTUAL SHIPMENTS TO CUSTOMERS. 


Shipments for September, 1913——— . $376, 641. 67 
. —— for September, 19122222 k 

Gein. for): Reptember. e 70, 451. 11 
E 


ops Ni from Dec. 10, 1912, to Sept. 30, 1913, in- 
c 


J ͤ TT 8 3, 075, 581. 28 
Shi ts from Dec. 10, 1911, to Sept. 30, 1912, in- 
——: —.. ̃ RR ES EE EF 


Gain for 9 months and 21 daxs z: 
Fiscal year closes Dec. 10, 1913. 


November 1, 1913. 
PETERS SHOE SHIPMENTS. 
SHIPMENTS ALL MADE FROM ST. LOUIS TO REGULAR CUSTOMERS. 


Peters branch of the International Shoe Co. shows a of a 
— Hy hundred and eighty-one thousand dollars in 10 months 
an ays: 


87, 059. 15 


Shipments for October, 1913——᷑ $903, 347. 89 
Shipments for October, 1912_-..--___-_...-..... 703, 272.96 
Gain fer October. <3 eae 109, 974. 93 


— — 
Shipments from Dec. 10, 1912, to Oct. 31, 1913, inclusive. 8, 346, 782. 42 
Shipments from Dec. 10, 1911, to Oct. 31, 1912, inclustve_ 6, 965, 020. 70 


Gain for 10 months and 22 days 1, 381, 761. 72 
Fiseal year closes Dec. 10, 1913. 
Prrepman-Suersy, BRANCH INTERNATIONAL SHor Co. 
ACTUAL SHIPMENTS TO CUSTOMERS. 
Shipments for October, 1913_....--.--__. 
Shipments for October, 1912222 
Gain for October 52, 375. 66 


Shipments from Dec. 10, 1912, to Oct. 31, 1913, inclusive. 3, 483, 634. 98 
Shipments from Dec. 10,1911, to Oct. 31, 1912, inclusive. 3, 344, 200. 17 


Gain for 10 months and 21 days 139, 434. 81 
Fiscal year closes Dec. 10, 1913. 
December 1, 1913. 
ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND, BRANCH INTERNATIONAL Sion Co. 
ACTUAL SHIPMENTS TO CUSTOMERS. 


Shipments for November, 1913---------------------- 
Shipments for November, 1912_.-__-____-____________ 


$957, 851. 30 
1. 040, 455. 91 


Loss for November =n 82, 604. 6Ł 
Shipments from Dec. 10, 1912, to Nov. 30, 1913, in 14, 392, 776. 43 
Shipments from Dec. 10, 1911, to Nov. 30, 1912, ine. 13, 790, 383. 13 

506, 393. 30 


Gain for 11 months and 21 days 
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Peters Sion Co. 


Peters branch of the International Shoe Co. shows a gain of a million 
four hundred and thirty-three thousand dollars in 11 months and 21 


Shipments for November, 1913 $690, 085. 47 
Shipments for November, 1912. 639, 632. 00 
Gain for November 50, 453. 47 


——— 
Shipments from Dec. 10, 1912, to Nov. 30, 1913, inclusive. 9, 089, 213. 31 
Shipments from Dec. 10, 1911, to Nov. 30, 1912, inclusive 7, 606, 066. 85 


Gain for 11 months and 21 days 1, 433, 146. 46 
FRIEDMAN-SHELBY, BRANCH INTERNATIONAL SHOE Co. 


ACTUAL SHIPMENTS TO CUSTOMERS. 


Shipments for November, 1913_..--------.-----_-_-. $310, 015, 91 
Shipments for November, 19122 299, 142. 09 
Gain for November. 2. 2os5c 5 oe —T— 10, 873. 82 


Shipments from Dec. 10, 1912, to Nov. 30, 1918, Inclusive. 3, 793. 650. 89 
Shipments from Dec. 10, 1911, to Noy. 30, 1912, inclusive. 3, 643, 342. 26 


Gain for 10 months and 21 days 150, 308. 03 
January 1, 1914. 
ROBERTS., JOHNSON & RAND, BRANCH INTERNATIONAL SHOR Co. 
ACTUAL SHIPMENTS TO CUSTOMERS, 


Shipments for December, 1913.--.-.---------------- $1, 554, 216. 35 
Shipments for December, 1912— -- 1, 544, 008. 91 
Gafa for December — 10, 207. 54 


Fiscal year closes Dec, 1, 1914, 
Peters Saor Co. 


PETERS BRANCH OF THE INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO. TO 
REGULAR CUSTOMERS, 


SHIPMENTS OF 


Shipments for December, 1913— 44 $860, 557. 90 
Shipments for December, 1912———————— 858, 299. 74 
Gain for December.=_..~.......~-<-------~ 2, 258. 16 


Fiscal year closes Dev. 1, 1914. 
FRIEDMAN-SHELBY BRANCH INTERNATIONAL SHOE Co, 


Shipments for December, 1913_--------------------- 8425, 978.95 
Shipments for December, 1912_-_-------------------- 825, 537. 85 
Gain for December..__...........-~.......-.-.- 100, 441. 10 


Fiscal year closes Dec. 1, 1914. 
February 1, 1914. 
ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND, BRANCH INTERNATIONAL SHOE Co. 
ACTUAL SHIPMENTS TO CUSTOMERS. 


Shipments for January, 1914__------.--~----~--..-. $1, 355, 519. 92 
Shipments for January, 1913----------------------- 1, 268, 410. 18 
Gam fon JENU PY cca is Sirti een 87,109. 74 
— — 

Shipments from Dec. 1, 1913, to Jan. 31, 1914, inclusive. 2, 209, 736. 27 
Shipments from Dec. 1, 1912, to Jan. 31, 1913, Inelustve- 2, 812, 418. 99 
Gain for two months — 97. 317. 28 


Fiscal year closes Dec. 1, 1914. 
Prrers SHON SHIPMENTS. 


SHIPMENTS OF THE PETERS BRANCH OF THE INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO, 
TO REGULAR CUSTOMERS, 
$802, 415. 76 
800. 


Shipments for January, 1914-.------~-----...- 
Shipments for January, 1913 . 240. 48 
2,175. 28 
SSS —— ——— 


Gain for January 
1, 662, 973. 66 


Shipments from Dec. 1, 1912, to Jan. 31, 1914, inclusive_ 
Shipments from Dec. 1, 1912, to Jan. 31, 1913, inclusive. 1, 658, 540. 22 


Gain for 2 months..............-.....-..-.-.--~ 4. 433. 44 
FRIEDMAN-SHELBY BRANCH INTERNATIONAL SHOE Co. 
Shipments for January, 1914..__.---.---------.--- $387, 457. 98 
Shipments for January, 1913_------~--------------- 337, 203, 94 

Gain SOP JEANETT n ta no eed gees 50, 164. 04 

Á = ————-V— H—RÄ 

Shipments from Dec. 1, 1913, to Jan. 31, 1914, inclusive. 813, 436. 93 
Shipments from Dec. 1, 1912, to Jan. 31, 1918, inclusive- 662, 831. 79 
Gain for 2 montana „„ 150, 605. 14 


Fiscal year closes Dec. 1, 1914. 
March 4, 191}. 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND, BRANCH INTERNATIONAL SHOE Co, 
ACTUAL SHIPMENTS TO CUSTOMERS, 
Shipments for February, 1914... ESENE 411.094, 021. 14 


Shipments for February, 1913_--------------------- 1, 111, 851.3 
ENE RAE MOD PARTY asa a cet eee 47, 830. 17 


SSS 
Shipments from Dec. 1, 1913, to Sok 28, 1914, inclusive. 3, 973, 757. 41 
2. 


Shipments from Dec. 1, 191 eb. 28, 1913, inclusive. 3, 924, 270, 30 
49, 487. 11 


Gain for 3 months „ 
Fisca! year closes Dec, 1. 1914. 


PETERS SHOR- SHIPMENTS. 


SHIPMENTS OF THE PETERS BRANCIL OF THE INTERNATIONAL SHOR CO. 
TO REGULAR CUSTOMERS, 


$803, 200, 07 


Shipments for February, 1914 
Shipments for February, 1013 800, 489. 56 
Gain-for Debra —ñ%2 2. 710. 51 
== — 
Shipments from Dec. 1. 1913, to Feb. 28, 1914, inclusive. 2, 466,173. 73 
Shipments from Dec. 1, 1912, to Feb. 28, 1913, inclusive. 2, 459, 029. 70 
Gain for three months 7, 143. 95 


FRIEDMAN-SUELBY. 


A healthy increase is shown for the first quarter of the fiscal year for 
the Friedman-Shelby branch of the International Shoe Co.: 


Shipments for February, 1914 „„ 307. 171. 3 
Shipments for February, . 9231. 144.50 
Gain fer: Webruary oe nS "95, 423.87 
SoS 


Shipments from Dec. 1, 1913. to Feb. 28,1914, inclusive. 1, 120, 608. 30 
Shipments from Dec. 1, 1912, to Feb. 28, 1913, inclusive. 


894, 579. 29 
Gain: for Si miomth ee oo coe es a ees 226, 029. 01 
Fiscal year closes Dec, 1, 1014. 
April 1, 191}, 


Roreers, JOHNSON & Rand, BRANCH INTERNATIONAL Snon Co, 
ACTUAL SHIPMENTS TO CUSTOMERS. 


Rhipments:for March, 1014.02 ae eaii a 911. 231. 41 
Shipments for March, 1913— „„ 1103. 961. 13 
oer Alario cos ar —ʃͤ 13091. 729. 72 
— — 

Shipments from Dee. 1, 1913, to Mar. 31. 1914. inclusive. 4, 884, 988. 8 
Shipments from Dec. 1, 1912, to Mar. 31, 1913, inclusive. 5, 027, 241. 3 
Toes for. 4 mouths 4 oa ͤ osccs eee 142, 242. G1 


Fiscal year closes Dee. 1, 1914. 
PETERS SHOE SuirMents. 


For the first time in two years the shipments of the Peters branch of 
the International Shoe Co. shows a loss for a month : 


Shipments for March, 1914. — 63 $ 
Shipments for March, 1913- 9723. 221. 78 
C TTTTTT—T—TTbTT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—TT—T—— 92. 570. 04 
525 ͤ ²˙ 

Shipments from Dec. 1. 1913, to Mar. 31, 1914, Inclusive. 3, 098, 838. 
Shipments from Dec. 1, 1912, to Mar. 31, 1918, Inclusive. 3. 184. 284. 30 
Loss on the year to date 85, 426. 09 


FRIeEDMAN-SHELBY SHIPMENTS, 


Gratifying increase for March and for the first four months of 
ext gor is shown by the Friedman-Shelby branch of the faternational 
oe Co.: 


Shipments for March, 19142 265, 256. 82 
Shipments for March; 1913c anon 7 724.520. 83 
Gala for Nr kk rr 10. 327 21 
— — 

Shipments from Dec. 1. 1914, to Mar. 31. 1914. inclusive. 1, 385, 865, 12 
Shipments from Dec. 1. 1912, to Mar. 31. 1913, inclusive. 149, 508. 87 


Gala. for four wett ͤ⁊2“Ü— 


226, 350. 25 
Fiscal year closes Dec. 1, 1914. 
No report May 1, 1914. 


June 1, 191}. 
Ronxnrs, Jouxson & Rax pb, BRANCH INTERNATIONAL Son Co. 
ACTUAL SHIPMENTS TO CUSTOMERS. 


Bhipments-for. Way, 1914. Ä᷑— - $1, 671,189. 17 
Shipments for May, 1918—„«łc4ͤ4é f „/½7 1, 804, 617. 46 
Loss for May.-~~--------------+~-~.~.---~-~~.. 133, 428. 20 


oe 
Shipments from Dec. 1, 1913, to May 31, 1914, inclusive. 7, 296, 486. 81 


Shipments from Dec. 1, 1912, to May 31, 1913, inclusive. 7, 631, 987. 16 


Loss for O months ___......«-~.- 22 =---an nen ens 35 
Fiscal year closes Dec. 1, 1914. 


PETERS SHOE SHIPMENTS. 


PETERS BRANCH OF Tun INTERNATIONAL 
ACTUAL CUSTOMERS, 


SHIPMENTS OF SHOE co. 90 


Shipments for May, 1914——— 2 „44„C„4ꝙ%ĩ¹᷑ — 3925. 013. 10 
Shipments for May, 1913—— 44«cé!ib¼ 1, 002, 834. 96 
BT A Os a pe ae re ee Se 77, 821. 86 


e 
Shipments from Dec. 1, 1913, to May 31, 1914, inclusive- 4, 554, 588. 76 


Shipments from Dec, 1, 1912, to May 31, 1913, inclusive- 4, 745, 925. 20 
191, 338. 44 


Loud for: G-months.~.. oa ne 
Fiscal year closes Dec. 1, 1914. 
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FRIPDMAN-SHELBY SHIPMENTS. 
Gain for the first six months of the second fiscal year shown by the 


Friedman-Shelby branch of the International Shoe Co. Loss for month 
of May is first for past nine months. 

Shipments for May, 1911-4 — $415, 715. 20 

Shipments for May, 1918.......--...----.=-.--=L.-. 537, 215. 37 

Lass E AT S . eS 121, 500. 17 

——SS — 

Shipments from Dec, 1, 1918, to May 81, 1914, inclusive. 2, 022, 255. 05 


Shipments from Dec. 1, 1912, to May 31, 1913, inclusive- 1, 850, 137. 21 
172, 117. 84 


Gain Tor 0 months = e 


Fiscal year closes Dec. 1, 1914. 
No report July 1, 1914. 


August 1, 191}, 
ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND, BRANCH INTERNATIONAL SHOE Co, 
ACTUAL SHIPMENTS TO CUSTOMERS, 


Shipments for July, 1914 - „ $1, 112, 206, 14 
Shipments ‘for July, 1918 oon e 1, 107, 098. 98 
Gain: for) Ful ye etn eee eee 5, 107. 16 


SS 
Shipments from Dec. 1, 1918, to July 3t, 1914, inclusive. 9, 520, 237. 88 


Shipments from Dec. 1, 1912, to July 31, 1913, inelustve- 10, 050, 066. 26 


nnn so ee a i etc A 529, 828. 38 
Fiscal year closes Dec. 1, 1914. 
Perens SHON SHIPMENTS. 


BSIIPMENTS OF PETERS BRANCHE OF THE INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO. TO REG- 
ULAR CUSTOMERS, 


Shipments: for? Jily; 11 D $646, 230. 76 
Bhipwoents for July, / ee 642, 024. 37 
UM SOR Re Son oe es TT acts eet 3, 306. 39 


Shipments from Dee, 1, 1913, to July 31, 1914, inclusive. 5, 848, 060. 48 
Shipments from Dec. 1, 1912, to July 31, 1913, inclusive. 6, 160, 532. 25 


PONS TOE! ( TTTTTTTTTT—T—————— 312. 471. 77 
Fiscal year closes Dec. 1, 1914. 
FRrIepMAN-SUELBY, 
Gain in July shipments, although small, Is gratifying, as it maintains 
a fair Iranas on the fiscal ier te date. i 
Shipments for July, 191444 $286, 898. 57 
Shipments for July, 1918...--..-.....-..----...-- — 282, 808. 14 
GRIN- LOr JUF sannri a r 4, 090. 43 


SSS . ————— 
Shipments from Dec. 1, 1913, to July 31, 1914, inclusive. 2, 574, 911. 03 
Shipments from Dec. 1, 1912, to July 31, 1913, inclusive. 2, 474, 288. 05 


Gain for: 8 TTT 100, 622. 98 
Fiscal year closes Dec. 1, 1914, 
September 1, 1914. 
ROBERTS, TOHNSON & RAND, BRancit INTERNATIONAL SHOE Co, 
ACTUAL SILIPMENT TO CUSTOMERS. 


Shipments for August, 1914.«é%õ 2 $853, 455. 93 
Shipments for August, 1918......-.....-.--___.-__ 1, 000, 143. 50 
oem. for Anput no ee es 146, 687. 57 

W from Dec. 1, 1913, to Aug. 31, 1914, in 
PINO ee ee mesh ree fers ak esta ae be SE Ea ces 10, 373, 693, 81 

Shipments from Dec. 1, 1912, to Aug. 31, 1913, in- 
CAMINO Soc naa eaters tet esa VS A aeatonoes 11, 050, 209. 76 
Loss for 9 months „% 676. 515. 05 


Fiscal year closes Dec. 1, 1914. 
PETERS SHOE Co. 


SHIPMENTS OF THE PETERS BRANCH OF THE INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO. TO 
REGULAR CUSTOMERS, 


Shipments for August, 19144 $514, 350. 45 
Shipments for August, 1913— 677, 098. 30 
n ̃ E SIL Rae UU ayeinaL Se = 162, 738. 85 
F 

Shipments from Dec. 1, 1913, to Aug. 31, 1914, in- 
err ⅛%ͤ . KvK 2 —ͤ—•ů 6, 362, 419. 93 

Shipments from Dec. 1, 1912, to Aug. 31, 1913, in- 
CD a eae ge eee aR SSR aS SS ae LOTS 6, 837, 630. 55 


Loss for 9 months 
Fiscal year Closes Dec. 1, 1914. 
FRigDMAN-SHELBY. 


Loss in August shipment reported, although the record shows small 
lead on fiscal year to date. 


475, 210. 62 


Shipments for August, 1914.--....-___.-_ r—j———— $272, 756. 95 
Shipments for August, 1913__...._____. „ 292, 303. 73 
19, 546. 78 


2, 847, 607. 90 
2, 776, 591. 70 


Gain er d nt ec 81, 076. 20 
Fiscal year closes Dec. 1, 1014. 


October 1, 191}. 
ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND, BRANCH INTERNATIONAL SHOE Co. 
ACTUAL SHIPMENTS TO CUSTOMERS. 


Shipments for September, 1914 


--. $1, 083, 286. 80 
Shipments for September, 1913_ 1 


- 1,250,161. 49 


Les LOT Rep teers . . 166, 892. 69 
r from Dec. 1, 1913, to Sept. 30, 1914, inclu- 
ff. Pe eC IS SS 11, 456, 692. 61 
Shipments from Dec. 1, 1912, to Sept. 30, 1913, inclu- 
Pas eee Sel Sb te Fa ee ee A 12, 300, 371. 25 
Der, ee eee _ 48, 408. 64 


Fiscal year closes Dec. 1, 1914. 
Peters Suon SHIPMENTS. 


PETERS BRANCH OF THE INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO. TO 
REGULAR CUSTOMERS, 


SHIPMENTS OF 


Shipments for September, 1914-._._-_-_.----_-_______ $671, 787. 72 
Shipments for September, 1918_-.--..-.-_.--_-_______ 746, 676. 95 
HOUR SOP a O V DA A 74, 889. 23 
ä from Dec. 1, 1913, to Sept. 30, 1914, inclu- 
sive- T, 034, 207. 65 
Shipmen 
tN A O EES DS T, 584, 307. 50 


F086 er inn, aA 550, 099. 85 
Fiscal year closes Dec, 1, 1914. 
FRIEDMAN-SHELBY SHIPMENTS, 


Shipments for September, 19144— $295, 816. 98 
Shipments for September, 1913—— 376, 641. 6T 
Logs- LOr Sep tember... ns scans A ennitn 80, 824. 69 
= 

Shipments from Dec, 1, 1913, to Sept. 30, 1914, inclu- 
E 3. 143, 484. 94 

9 from Dec. 1, 1912, to Sept. 30, 1913, inclu- 
Ch Re RS Ae Re Ro net Ea 3. 143, 233. 43 
A ak Reh anno ee op ne ye ae 251. 51 


Fiscal year closes Dee. 1, 1914. 
November 1, 191}. 
ROBERTS, JOHNSON & NAND, BRANCH INTERNATIONAL SHOE Co. 
ACTUAL SHIPMENTS TO CUSTOMERS, 


Shipments for October, 1914 $874, 043. 06 
Shipments for October, 1913 1, 340, 846. 29 
ort e 466, 803. 23 
Shipments from Dec, 1, 1913, to Sept. 30, 1914, inclu- 
OEB madara a a a NE Oe PISS EPS 12, 331, 005. 67 
Sn pment from Dec. 1, 1912, to Sept. 30, 1913, inclu- 
WE TEN ARPES SR ER ay on PA ON tage tae oa a 13, G41, 217. 54 
Loss for 11 months —— SS 1, 310 ,211, 87 
Fiscal year closes Dec. 1, 1914. 
PETERS SHOEB SHIPMENTS, 
SHIPMENTS OF PETERS BRANCH OF THE INTERNATIONAL SHOE co. TO 
REGULAR CUSTOMERS, 
Shipments for October, 1914 $638, 350. 28 
Shipments for October, 1913 904, 682. 36 
Tess for ee ee 266, 332. 13 


IES 
Shipments from Dec, 1, 1913, to Oct. 31, 1914, inclusive. 7, 672, 557. R8 
Shipments from Dec. 1, 1912, to Oct. 31, 1913, inclusive. 8, 488, 989. 66 


TaN OE TION e n A 816, 431. 78 
Fiscal year closes Dec. 1, 1914. 
FRIEDMAN-SHELBY SHIPMENTS. 


Losses of this branch during September and October, caused solely by 
zhe European disturbance, has turned the previous 9 months’ gain into 
a loss. 


Shipments for October, 1914 $223, 669. 82 
Shipments for October, 1913 408, 053. 70 
Loss; for October 22 184, 383. 88 


Shipments from Dec. 1, 1913, to Oct. 31, 1914, inclusive 3, 367, 154.76 
Shipments from Dec. 1, 1912, to Oct. 31, 1913, inclusive. 3, 551, 287. 13 


rere e 184, 132. 87 
Fiscal year closes Dec, 1 i 
No report for Dec. 1, 1914. 


January 1, 1915. 
ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND, BRANCH INTERNATIONAL Sior Co. 
ACTUAL SHIPMENTS TO CUSTOMERS. 


Shipments for December, 1914-_-__--_.____________ $1, 367, 410. 31 
Shipments for December, 1913_--.--.--.-.----.----- 1, 554, 216. 35 
oes, for.) Docember. 2. 186, 806. 04 


Fiscal year closes Dec. 1, 1915. 
PETERS’s SHOR SHIPMENTS. 
SHIPMENT OF PETERS’S BRANCH OF INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO. TO REGULAR 


CUSTOMERS, 

Shipments for December, 1914.~--......---.-..--.-__. $763, 055. 48 
Shipments for December, 1913 860, 557. 90 
Loss for Decemde nn — 97, 502. 42 


Fiscal year closes Dec, 1, 1915. 
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FRIEDMAN-SHELBY SHIPMENTS. 
Shipments for December, 1914— 2245 


$366, 689. 93 


Shipments for December, 1913. — 425. 978. 98 
leas for Deen ñ?L 8 288. O 


Fiscal year closes Dec, 1, 1915. 
February 1, 1915. 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND, BRANCH INTERNATIONAL SHOE Co. 
ACTUAL SHIPMENTS TO CUSTOMERS. 


Shipments for January, 1918 _ $995, 831. 86 
Shipments for January, 1914 1, 355, 519. 92 
r 359, 688. 06 


— — 
Shipments from Dec. 1, 1914 to Jan. Pis ag inclusive. 2, 863, 242.17 
Shipments from Dee. 1, 1913, to Jan, 31, 1914, inclusive- 2. 909; 736. 27 


Leas for '2 months... -- = =  it — 546, 494. 10 
Fiscal year closes Dec. 1, 1915. 
PETERS’S SHOD SHIPMENTS. 


SHIPMENTS OF PETERS’S BRANCH OF INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO, TO REGULAR 
CUSTOMERS, 


Shipments for January, 1915. — Re ae $616, 133. 41 
Shipments for January, 1914___ ae —U— 802, 415. 76 

TOME. TOR) SANA oo oc a teens 186, 282. 35 
Shipments from Dec. 1. 1914, to Jan. 31, 1915, inclusive. 2 379. 188. 89 
Shipments from Dec. 1 1913, to Jan. 31, 1914, inclusive. 1 662. 973. 66 

ons for 2 enn T—P]¼ „aan 

Fiscal year closes Dee. 1, 1915. 
FRIEDMAN-SHELBY SHIPMENTS. 

Shipments for January, 191.f„/ũttR $256, 787. 58 
Shipments for January, 1914.--..-...._.._........... 387, 457. 98 


Loss for January . 180,670.40 
(( -— 


Shipments from Dec. 1 3 to Jan. 31, 1915, inclusive.. 623, 477. 51 
Shipments from Dec. 1. 1913, to Jan. 31, 1914, inclusive-_ 813, 436. 93 
Loan Tok A MOnt S ieee 189, 959. 42 
Fiscal year closes Dec. 1, 1915. 
March 1, 1915, 


INTERNATIONAL SHOE Co., Sr. Lours, Mo., SHIPMENTS. 


From Dec. 1, 
1913, to Feb. 


28, 1914, in- 
clusive. 


April 1, 1915. 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND, BRANCH INTERNATIONAL SHOEB Co. 
ACTUAL SHIPMENTS TO CUSTOMERS. 
Shipments for March, 1915.. 
March, 1914 


$875, 135.14 
911, 231. 41 


Shipments for F 1 
r er eeaeee 86, 095. 27 
Shipments from Dec. 1, 1914, to Mar. 31, 1915, inclusive. 2 028, 146. 66 
Shipments from Dec. 1. 1913, to Mar. 31. 1914, inclusive. 4, 884, 988. 82 
Loss for 4 mont ĩͤ!ͤ„ĩ„ñ„]O 856, 842.16 
Fiscal year closes Dec. 1, 1915. 
PETERS SHOE SHIPMENTS. 
Shipments show a gain for March. 
Shipments for March, 1915.---_---.------------__-- $642, 840. 43 
Shipments for March, A 632, 664. 74 
Gein: for re §ꝝ— —ü!ñ˖, 10, 175. 69 


ie to Mar. 31, 1915, inclusive_ 4 956, 23 


dana from Dec. 1 
Shipments from Dec. 1, 1913, to Mar. 31, 1914, inclusive. 3, 098, 838. 47 
569, 882. 24 


Te Sea Ee a tet oe EE ee 
Fiseal year closes Dec, 1, 1915. 
FRIEDMAN-SHELBY SHIPMENTS, 


Improving conditions make March loss small, and gains for April and 

thereafter are expect 
Shipments ton Mareh, e 8 8237. 096.10 
Shipments for March, 1914 265, 256. 82 
28, 160. 72 


Loss for March 8 
— ͤ——ͤ— ñ 
5. inclusive. 1. 068, 088. 25 


Shipments from Dec. 1, 1914, te Mar. 31, 191 
Shipments from Dec. 1, 1918, to Mar. 81, 1814. inclusive. 1, 385, 865. 12 
317. 776. 87 


A nnmn aaa 


Fiscal sar closes Dec. 1, 1915, 
No 1, 1915. 


— — e e e 


report May 
No report June 1, 1915. 


July 1, 1915. 
ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND BRANCH INTERNATIONAL SHOE Co, 
ACTUAL SHIPMENTS TO CUSTOMERS, 
Shipments for June, 1915 — iai — 35808, 477. 32 
Shipments for. June, 14. ñ„%7 1. 111, 562. 93 
Sn en 


Shipments from Dee. 1, 1914, to June 30, 1915, inclusive. 7, 073, 515.41 
Shipments from Dec. + 1913, to June 30, 1914, inelusive_ 8, 408, 031. 74 


Oe A ie ae Ts a E — 1, 334, 516. 33 
Fiscal year closes Dec. 1, 1915. 
PETERS SHOR SHIPMENTS. 


SHIPMENTS OF PETERS BRANCH OF INTERNATIONAL SHOB CO. TO REGULAR 
CUSTOMERS. 


Shipments for June, T015 L I2 
Shipments for June, 1914 


A an AE a ees 129, 024. 45 


Shipments from Dec. 1, 1914, to June 30, 1915, inclusive. 4, 374, 5 
Shipments from Dec. 1. 1913, to June 30, 1914, inclusive. 5, 201, B29. 72 


Loss for June 


$518, 216. 51 
647, 240. 96 


Tosa Deas 7 OTC ao cpg cep saree i Dy A ee: 
Fiscal year closes Dec. 1, 1915. 
PRIEDMAN-SHELBY SHIPMENTS. 
Gain for June gp on, Myra that of May makes a gra tifying report. Opti- 
e crop outlook sho continuation — month's gain. 
Shipments for June, 1915 . ͤ ..... Ce 
Shipments for June, 1914... 265. 757. 39 


Ar TTT 10, 247. 28 
1 970 171. 10 

Shipments from Dec. 1, 1914, to June 30, 1915, inclusive. 1, 976, 171. 10 
Shipments from Dec, 1 1913, to June 30, 1914, inclusive. 2, 288. 012. 44 
311, 841. 28 


Loss Lor: T Man TTT—T—T— —— 


Fiseal year closes Dec. 1, 1915. 
August 1, 1915. 
ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND, BRANCH INTERNATIONAL Snon Co. 
ACTUAL SHIPMENTS TO CUSTOMERS. 
Shipments for July, ig ge Ue ACER TIRES $700, 746. 39 
Shipments for J Y, > OSES 112, 206. 14 
Loss for 3 eens Macca 411, 459. 75 


Shipments from Dec. 1, 1914, to July 31, 1915, inclusive_ 3 774. 261. 80 
Shipments from Dee. 1. 1913, to July 81, 1914, inclusive. 9; 520, 237. 88 
Loss for 8 months—— --~---1, 745, 976. 08 
Perens SHON SHIPMENTS. 
SHIPMENTS OF PETERS BRANCH OF INTERNATIONAL SHOR CO, TO REGULAR 
CUSTOMERS. 


Shipments for July, 1918 $429, 939. 0 
r x. 
Lose for Omiya AS 216, 291. 68 
—— 
Shipments from Dec. 1, 1914, to July 31, 1915, inclusive. 4, 804, 512. 52 


Shipments from Dec. 1, 1913, to July 31, 1914, inelustve- 5, 848, 060. 48 


Loss for 8 month. 1, 043, 547.96 
FrizpMan-SHELBY BRANCH, 
The gain for July, though small, follows gains for May and June. 


Shipments for July, 1915.------_--._-______________ $289, 002. 55 
Shipments for July, 1914_.----._.-_---------__-__-___. 286, 898. 57 
Gin- Coir ih Panne leer Sk kN Yeme EG eae De Fests CONUS 2. 103. 98 


1914, to July 31, 1918, inclusive. 2, 265, 173. 71 
1913, to July 31, 1914, inclusive 2, 574, 511. 01 


— — 
Loss for 8 month — 2ſ2ꝛ 300, 737.30 
Fiseal year closes Dee. 1, 1915. 
September 1, 1915. 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND, BRANCH INTERNATIONAL SHOB Co. 
ACTUAL SHIPMENTS TO CUSTOMERS. 


Shipments from Dee, 1 
Shipments from Dec. 1 


Shipments for August, 1915-_______________________. 81. 25s, 719. 48 
— D August, 1 —2—ʃ28ʃ 3. 455. 93 
Cata: TOE ———T—T—TbTbT—T—T—X—X——————ů— 200, 263. 55 


Shipments from Dec. a 1914, to Aug. — 1916, inclusive. 


ÅU 

8, 827, 981. 28 

Shipments from Dec, 1 ' 1913, to Aug. 81, 1914, inclusive. 10, 878, 693. 81 
Loss for 9 months 


1, 545, 712. 53 
Peters SHopn SHIPMENTS. 
SHIPMENTS OF PETERS BRANCH OF INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO. TO REGULAR 
CUSTOMERS. 


Shipments for August, 1915_______-______ $586, 914. 57 
Shipments for August, 1914 514. 359. 45 


Gain for August 72, 555, 12 


. 
Shipments from Dee. + 1914, to Aug. 31, inclusive. 5, 391, 427. 09 
Shipments from Dec. 1 


915, 
4313. to Aug. 31, 1814. Inclusive. 6, 362, 419. 93 
Loss for 9 months ĩĩßĩũ„c̃ 870, 992. 84 


1916. 
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FRiEDMAN-SURLBY BRANCH. 


The month of August records four consecutive monthly gains for this 
branch, 


Shipments for August, 1918— 2 22rrrç—rVv $283, 022. 37 
Shipments for August, 1914_....-._----_----.-..----- 272, 756, 95 
nern . a 10, 265. 42 


Shipments from Dec. 1, 1914, to Aug. 31. 1915, inclusive 2, 548, 196. 08 
Shipments from Dee, 1, 1913, to Aug. 31, 1914, inclusive- 2, 847, 667. 96 


Loss for 9 months . 200, 471. 88 
October 1, 1915. 
nonnurs, JOHNSON & RAND, PRANCH INTERNATIONAL SHOE Co. 
SHIPMENTS ro CUSTOMERS. 


Shipments for September, 191955— : 0 
Shipments for September, 1914. 1, 083, 


623. 69 
268. 80 


Gain. for September 2224 


= $ 

Shipments from Dec. 1,1914, to Sept. 30, 1914, inclusive- „328.804. 97 

Shipments from Dec 1, 1913, to Sept. 30, 1915, inclusive. 11, 456, 962, 61 

Dom tor i enn ͤ:) R 1, 128, 357. G4 
Perens Snon SHIPMENTS TO REGULAR CUSTOMERS, 


Shipments for September, 1919988. $879, 104. 1 
Shipments for September, 1914.__--..--------.------ 71, 787.7 


T 
2 
2 
5 


Gain tor Septen — 


Shipments from Dec. 1. 1914. to Sept. 20, 1915. inclusive. 6, 27 31. 26 
Shipments from Dec. 1,1913, to Sept. 30, 1914, inclusive. 7, 034, 207. 65 


Tans lor dent a 763, 676. 39 
FRIEPMAN-SHELBY BRANCH. 

The month of September shows an encouraging increase, which makes 
the fifth consecutive monthly gain for this branch. 


Shipments for September, 19159. $395, 936. 36 
Shipments for September, 1914 295, 816. 98 


100. 119. 38 


Shipments from Dec. 1. 1914, to Sept. 30, 1915, inclusive. 2, 944, 132. 44 
Shipments from Dec. 1, 1913, to Sept. 30, 1914, inclusive. 3, 143, 484. 94 


199, 352, 50 


Gain for Reptember oo r cwene 


ones. San eee Se 
Fiscal year closes Dec. 1, 1915. 
November J. 1915. 
Kouskts, JouNsoN & Raxp (Brancu INTeRNatTIonaL Sox Co.) 
ACTUAL SHIPMENTS TO CUSTOMERS. 


Shipments for October, 19188—— --- 


$1, 524, 439. 91 
Shipments for October, 1914 


874, 048. 06 
ron —ö tan 650, 396, 85 


Shipments from Dec. 1, 1914, to Oct. 31, 1915, inclu- 


11, 853, 044. 88 
Ce EEA ee eS Se eh eee 12, 331, 005. 67 

rr eer een eae 177, 960. 79 
PETERS SHOB SHIPMENTS ro Recutar CUSTOMERS. 


Shipments for October, 1915 —— $967, 412. 58 
Shipments for October, 1014 — "688, 850. 23 
GA fOr OCON sena ep 329, 062. 35 


3 ts from Dec. 1, 1914, to Oct. 31, 1915, inclu- 

bk ber 1. 151. 10 Ger 51. 1514. incl. 7. 267. 943. 84 
ts f Jec. 1, to 31, , inclu- 

8 ibis 7, 672, 557. 88 


677777700 . ETE Me aE 
r ed eee 434, 614. 04 
> FRIEDMAX-SHELBY BRANCH, 


October registers six consecutive monthl ins and overcomes losses 
made during the early part of the year. ith the increasing demand 
for shoes, November should produce a healthy gain on the year’s busl- 


ness. 
Shipments for October, 1918— $425, 031. 65 
223, 669. 82 


Shipments for October, 1914— „„. 
Gain for’ October. 3c —?Gde 201, 361, 83 


Shipments from Dec. 1, 1914, to Oct. 81, 1915, inclu- 

ive — — p p —̃ ̃ —ʒñ⏑ 3, 369, 164. 09 
Shipments from Dec. 1, 1913, to Oct. 31, 1914, inclu- 

RO ee ea ar ee eS 8, 367, 154. 76 

2, 009. 33 

Fiscal year closes Dec, 1, 1915. 

No report Dec. 1, 1915. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. 
consumed, I will ask? 
consumed? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr, 
KircHix] has used 4 fours and 52 minutes. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. ForbxeyY] has used 5 hours and 43 minutes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. T have to my credit now 51 minutes. I yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cerse] 10 minutes. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Orixe] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 


Shairman, how much time has this side 
And how much time has the other side 


Mr. OLINE. Mr. Chairman, I favor a nonpartisan tariff com- 
mission for the same reasons that I favored a new currency 
system, viz, to steady business, give values once established some 
permanency under which business can increase in volume as to 
production and distribution with confidence, and without fear 
that new legislation will unsettle conditions, Our whole system 
of customs taxation is said to be based largely upon the cost of 
production. The Republican Party went so far in recognition 
of this theory that it wrote into its platform in 1908 that— 
the true principle of protection is best maintained by the Imposition of 
such duties as will equal the difference between the cost of production 
at home and abroad, together with a reasonable profit to American 
industries. 

It was a pleasing, deceptive, and misleading platform expres- 
sion, and nothing more. Very many of our exports are produced 
much cheaper here than abroad, and that is the reason why we 
can and do sell them in competition with every country in all the 
markets of the world. The tariff in the magnitude of its im- 
portance should bear the same relationship to business that 
transportation does, Since the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was organized and the law enforced in general, shippers are 
not clandestinely seeking rebates and favorable classifications. 
When a tariff commission shall have been established and the 
scope of its business generally understood, no protectionist will 
be quietly maneuvering to get a special rate on his product 
written into law so that he can proceed unmolested to exploit 
the general public. What has given rise to this demand, so 
widespread, for a tariff commission? First, that the public shall 
have opportunity to know how far great combinations of wealth 
are authorized to go in asserting a privilege that they have grown 
to believe has merged into a “ vested right,” a right to tax one 
man to make another man’s business profitable. I have seen two 
great tariff bills written into law. In each instance the hotel 
corridors in Washington were crowded for months with men 
seeking at the hands of Congress a protected rate for their es- 
pecial products. No patriotic impulse prompted the action; the 
country’s good and the solution of a great economic problem gave 
them no concern. All they were interested in was, To what ex- 
tent will the Congress allow me to exploit the consumer in the 
sale of what I make by giving me a rate that I can eliminate all 
competition with and control the market? This condition will 
always exist so long as there are two great parties equally di- 
vided, numerically, and each committed to diametrically oppo- 
site views on the tariff. Let me state the position of the two 
perce: briefly, on the taxing power with reference to import 
duties: 

The Republican Party believes it has the constitutional power 
to levy a high protective duty, one sufficiently high to eliminate 
all competition between domestic and foreign manufacturers. 
That the protective principle in fixing a rate of duty is the 
controlling purpose and the collection of means to defray the 
expenses of the Government is a mere incident in fixing a pro- 
tective rate or duty. 

The Democratic Party believes that the sole and only con- 
stitutional authority it has to collect customs duties is to collect 
them for revenue only; that the rate should be sufticiently high 
and so equitably distributed as to raise only the necessary funds 
to defray the expenses of the Government honestly and economi- 
cally administered. 

One principle upon which we are united, be we Democrats or 
Republicans, is that a large amount of the funds necessary to 
defray the expenses of the Government must be collected at the 
customhouse from duties on imports. That duty should be a 
fair and equitable rate, determined when all the elements that 
enter into rate fixing on a scientific basis shall have been fully 
considered. Hence the necessity for a permanent nonpartisan 
tariff commission that will sit in continuous session and will 
exhaustively take up and consider every item of the present 
law regardless of the present rate. The tariff should be equitably 
adjusted, having in view always a properly negotiated reci- 
procity with other countries. I realize, however, that the ne- 
gotiation of reciprocal agreements can not be made by a com- 
mission; that such negotiations are within the powers of Con- 
gress alone; but Congress can act more intelligently after all 
of the related facts shall have been found by the commission, 
The commission should have all the constitutionai power that 
Congress could invest it with, and it should provide in the or- 
ganie act that all its findings should be made publie for the 
information of all the people. The commission, of course, can 
have no legislative function, and the fact that no such function 
was contemplated should be made plain in the act creating the 
commission, The duty to fix the rate is a constitutional duty 
that Congress can not alienate. There is no intention on the 
part of Congress to divest itself of it. What this Congress will 
do will be to take the tariff out of politics and take the politics 
for many years injected into it by the Republican Party out 
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of the tariff by providing for the appointment of a nonpartisan 
tariff commission so far as legislation can accomplish that. A 
political tariff is so related to party success that the good or 
bud character of the tariff is discounted before it is enacted, 
because the people can not tell what will happen to business in the 
change of administrations. This creates doubt, tension, anxiety, 
nnd timidity, all of which is disastrous to business, and gives 
the commercial world an apprehension that business wants to 
rid itself of. 

A tariff commission would be another antipanic barrier and 
constitute a valuable supplemental act to the present efficient 
Federal reserve banking act. Let no man be deceived by the 
slogan “take the tariff out of politics.” Taxation is the great- 
est economic problem of this country. It will continue to be so, 
and no tariff commission can wholly change it. Many people 
conceive the idea that the tariff commission will bring all con- 
flicting theorists to a common basis; that the rankest protec- 
tionist and the coldest free trader will bury their differences 
and agree. Nothing could be farther from the truth. ‘That, 
however, is not an argument against a tariff commission. With 
its proper and constitutional limitations it will be a power to 
reduce the problem of taxation to generally accepted basis and 
settle itina near approach to the absolute needs of the Govern- 
ment and trade conditions. Some of the wildest enthusiasts 
have demanded that it be given a field corresponding to that 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Any man at a glance 
will see the absurdity of that proposition. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission may well receive from Congress the power 
to tell the shipper what the rate shall be to ship his products from 
State to State or to the seaboard for export. But that is a very 
different proposition from investing a tariff commission with 
power, in direct contravention of the Constitution, to tell the 
importer what he shall pay at the customhouses to entitle him 
to market the goods made in a foreign country in American mar- 
kets. ‘The Interstate Commerce Commission was created under 
the commerce clause of the Constitution that empowers Con- 
gress to create a representative agency to fix rates, thut does not 
forbid the alienation of that power for that purpose. ‘The tariff 
commission is and can be but an advisory board to gather infor- 
mation to aid Congress in discharging a duty, to levy and col- 
leet taxes, made directly obligatory on Congress by the un- 
equivocal and mandatory direction of the Constitution. Some 
uncertainty obtains as to the probable scope and jurisdiction 
of the proposed tariff commission as to what powers and duties 
are contemplated by the act creating it. Undoubtedly the com- 
mission’s work will consist of an examination of the numerous 
schedules in the tariff law. Take any item whether there is any 
question as to the proper rate already ‘fixed or not, the commis- 
sion should secure definite and concise information regarding 
the article itself. The inquiry will relate to where it is pro- 
duced, whether at home or abroad, under what conditions, 
whether we use it as a raw material or a manufactured product; 
if manufactured, whether we use it for domestic purposes or for 
export in whole or in part; if it is in line with our own produc- 
tions, whether we export any portion of it. The commission 
should go extensively into the cost of production at home and 
abroad, how domestic uses affect prices, how -export affects 
prices, cost of production in different countries and in different 
sections of the same country in the same lines of business. 
Prices at home and abroad, how ‘they are affected by local con- 
ditions, influenced by wages and hours of work, the character 
and effectiveness of skilled labor employed, direct competition at 
home and abroad, freight rates and ocean traffic rates, rates of 
discount, and hundreds of other elements that enter into the com- 
plicated question tn determining the rate of duty. 

The appointment of a tariff commission will go further toward 
settling the economic question of taxation than any other act 
of Congress could. ‘The voter will not be called upon to first 
determine whether he wants a high protective tariff or a tariff 
for revenue. He will be willing to place great confidence in the 
commission, and thereby eliminate much of his fear and anxiety 
as to what might happen. The two widely separated theories 
heretofore referred to will converge toward more common ground 
whether the needs of the Government and the proper relations 
of business to it will be the chief considerations. 

The German tariff commission so frequently quoted with ap- 
proval proceeds upon a wholly different theory than a tariff 
commission in this country would. Germany first declared for a 
policy—a high protective policy—and the German tariff commis- 
sion was directed to study the tariff from that standpoint. ‘The 
German tariff commission was not confronted with a dual 
theory of taxation as a tariff commission in this country will be. 
Its duty was to proceed wholly from a protective viewpoint. 
We will be inclined to fix a rate found from a clear presentation 
of all the facts solely for the collection of revenue with what 
protection incidentally follows because of the rate. The com- 


mission should have no authority to recommend rates. What 
Congress wants are the facts. Let those be found and reported, 
and Congress will do its constitutional duty in fixing the rates. 
I would take away from the commission the power to recom- 
mend rates, because I do not want that subtle influence that 
such a power would welcome. The commission should have the 
full confidence of the public without the least suspicion that the 
commission was overreached. I do not believe in absolute frec 
trade; it is a theory without substance so far as the purposes 
of revenue are involved. Neither do I believe in the theory of 
a protective tariff. It is the most vicious doctrine as a whole 
that ever found its way into American politics. No man or set 
of men have a right to confer upon another man the power to 
exploit the citizenship of this country for the sole purpose of 
making business profitable. I believe in such a fair rate of 
taxation at the customhouse as will meet the expenses of the 
Government without favors or injustice to any man. I am sup- 
porting this proposition for a scientific nonpartisan tariff com- 
mission in the interest of the manufacturers, consumers, and the 
growth of business without fear or timidity that frequently 
happens coincident with administration changes, and happens, 
too, for no specific reason. I want to emancipate business from 
this condition so far as Federal legislation can do it. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Qun]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I am supporting this bill with the 
keenest of pleasure. On the 12th day of February, on the floor 
of this House, I told my reasons for supporting the preparedness 
program. In that speech I said that I favored raising the money 
to pay for the preparedness business off the wealth of the 
country, out of the incomes, inheritances, and munitions of war; 
and, thanks to the leader of the Democratic majority, that peer- 
less Democrat, CLAUDE Kircuty, of North Carolina, we have a 
bill before us to-day that places the burden of preparedness on 
the great millionaire class of our country. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpnry], and the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. Hrt], and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] spoke for the rich people, for the 
millionaires and the great big business interests of this country. 
I speak for the farmer, for the laboring man, for the poor people 
who make their living in the sweat of their faces. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

It is time, gentlemen, that somebody should talk for the 
farmers and laboring peaple who all these years have been 
paying the expenses of this Government. We are now grasping 
the opportunity to put directly on the wealthy people with great 
incomes $107,000,000 more of taxes than we have already put 
there. We put $19,000,000 on inheritances. We put $71,000,000 
on these war traffickers, these fellows who have been harpooning 
everybody else and crying for preparedness. Only $2,000,000 
of this money comes out of the people, and that we get out of the 
brokers and those men who have occupations in which money 
comes easily. Not one dollar of this money comes out of the 
men who work for their living. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpnrey] wants a tariff 
wall so high that it would take a flying machine te get over it. 
He wants that same old protective law that permitted the great 
fortunes of this country to pile up, drawn out of the pockets of 
the people, to be continued again. He is grumbling against this 
bill. He says he would not support a Democratic bill even 
though it was 6 feet deep in sugar. [Laughter.] He says he is 
honest in his views, and I know he is. There are many other 
manufacturers and railroad and corporation lawyers who hold 
his views. That is the reason why the poor people of this coun- 
try have had such a hard struggle, because men with the views 
that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney] has expressed 
on this floor have been in power so long in this country. Thanks 
to the awakening of an outraged people, they marched up to the 
ballot box and drove them out, and since the Democratie Party 
has been in power more wholesome legislation, more real legisla- 
tion, for the benefit of the American people, has been enacted 
than ever before since the Republican Party took charge of this 
Government in 1861. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

We have just now started on the road. When the ballots are 
eounted again on the first Tuesday of November next, my friend 
from St. Louis [Mr. MEEKER], I want to say to you, you will see 
the greatest Democratic victory this country has ever had since 
3 128 of Thomas Jefferson. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

The people realize what this Congress has done. They realize 
what Woodrow Wilson, the President, stands for, even if the 
gentleman [Mr. LonewortH] does eriticize him for changing 
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his mind. I admit that our good President changed his mind 
two or three months ‘before Congress met last December on ‘the 
preparedness question, and I admit that he changed his mind 
on the tariff commission, and also as to the way of raising this 
preparedness money. President Wilson cheerfully gave up his 
idea in part and came over to our way of thinking and fully in- 
dorses our plan of raising the money by taxing the rich. 

I admire the man who changes his mind. It is these hard- 
hearted fellows who believe that a high tariff wall should be 
placed around the United States and the poor people taxed to 
death who never change their minds. [Applanse on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

My friend from Connecticut [Mr. Hoa] says they have to eat 
horse meat in New York. Does he not know that many fashion- 
able restaurants have on the bill of fare crawfish, snails, and 
lamb fries, and mountain oysters, and chitterlings? Does he not 
know that the rich and aristocratic people of France eat horse 
meat in preference to beef and lamb? In Republican times in 
the past, in some of the big cities throughout this country, little 
children have had to dig about in slop barrels at restaurants 
and hotels extricating pieces of bread and scraps of meat to 
make soup of in order to sustain their precious lives. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] Can not you old stand-pat 
Republicans let your hard-frozen hearts thaw out and sym- 
pathize with the hardships and sufferings of the poor work- 
ing people? {Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Gentlemen, do not you feel ashamed of yourselves for abusing 
the Democratic administration, under which the legitimate in- 
dustries of this country are flourishing to such an extent that 
the heavens are obscured by the smoke of factories in all the 
manufacturing centers, so that you can not see the open sky, 
either by day or by night, and innumerable happy men with 
buckets in their hands are marching to and from their homes to 
their daily work, with their buckets well filled? [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Gentlemen on the other side have said that the Underwood 
tariff bill has been a ‘failure. Any man who can add up figures 
and read writing can go to the Treasury Department and see 
how, for the period of time since the Underwood bill has been in 
effect, before the European war started in August, 1914, we had 
$10,000,000 more revenue than you had under the Payne bill. 
Still you Republicans talk about that Underwood bill being a 
failure! You have been shooting off your bazoos and gasifying 
your protective tariff humbuggery on the American people long 
enough. We have called your hand. We have demonstrated 
that plenty of money can be raised to run this Government with- 
out robbing the people through a protective tariff. [Applause.] 

Under this pending bill right now we are going to raise 
$275,000,000 a year and not touch a dollar of the money of the 
tolling masses of this great Republic. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] We are going to take that speech delivered by my 
friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] in which he called this 
bill a spider-web bill and show the working people of America 
that the Republican Party has been their oppressor, and we 
are going to catch the spiders of this country in this bill. Weare 
going to catch such spiders as John D. Rockefeller and J. Pier- 
pont Morgan and Andrew Carnegie and Charles M. Schwab 
and all the other millionaires of this country who have been 
grafting from the masses so long and make them pay for pre- 
paredness and otherwise support this Government. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

e are going to get it out of that class of idle rich who are 
riding around in $10,000 limousines, with poodle dogs on their 
laps. We are not going down into the railroad shops and fac- 
tories and farms of this country to get this money to pay for 
the preparedness program that you Republicans helped to put 
on the people. We are going to get it out of those who are able 
to bear it. You, when you were in power, enacted laws that 
permitted this class of people to acquire these great fortunes 
that have piled up into the many millions of dollars until they 
are a menace to our institutions. Now we propose to do the 
honest thing, and to take a fair proportion of that income to 
defray the expenses of preparedness. Then, when men die and 
leave great fortunes of $500,000,000 or $1,000,000 or $500,000 
as an inheritance, we propose to take a fair percentage of that 
to help pay for preparedness. We propose to take these war- 
munition fellows, who are making guns and ammunition to de- 
stroy human life, and take a fair percentage of their immense 
profits to pay for preparedness, [Applause.] 


Will you Republicans vote for that? You want to go and take 
the biscuit and meat and bread out of the mouths of poor women 
and children. You want to tax the shirt off the poor man's 
back and the shoes off his good wife’s feet. Through your 
pernicious and insidious protective tariff you want to rob the 


farmer and tax all of his farming implements and everything 
he buys. By the help of God we are not going to let you do 
that. [Applause on the Democratic side.] We are going to 
get this money out of the great rich classes of this country 
who under your lend for years have been reaching down into 
the pockets of the laboring classes and taking their hard earn- 
ings through a protective tariff and ‘by ‘charging exorbitant 
prices. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield to the gentleman three minutes more. 

Mr. QUIN. I thank the gentleman. I wish to say that the 
Republican Party, instead of being a party of progress, is the 
party of obstruction. Ever since the Democrats have been en- 
acting wholesome legislation that will bring comfort and happi- 
ness to the firesides and hearthstones of the American Republic 
your leaders and your newspapers have been obstructing us all 
the time. Whenever we have proposed a piece of legislation 
and put it on the statute books that goes to the home of the 
humble American citizen and helps the poor man you have ob- 
jected to it. Every time there was an appropriation bill 
brought up here 95 per cent of the gentlemen on that side of 
the aisle have voted to incrense it, and I challenge any gentle- 
man to deny it, for I can prove it by the Recorp. Still you 
criticize the Democrats for an extravagant administration. 
Extravagant in what? Extravagant in doing good for the 
American people [applause on the Democratie side]; extrava- 
gant in shutting off the privileged classes; extravagant in shut- 
ting out the entrenched privilege gang that has so long con- 
trolled the burglars who dominate the “grand old Republican 
Party.” [Applause on the Democratic side.]! We have shut 
the door in their faces and said. No more shall you poke your 
heads inside of the people's Congress.“ The American people 
have their eyes on Washington City all the time. When they 
go to put their ballots in the box, regardless of what party 
they may belong to, they are going to vote for the man who 
stands true and loyal to the masses. Is there a Republican 
here who will vote against this tariff commission that you gen- 
tlemen have been howling for and pretended you wanted for 
the last four or five years? Is there a Republican here who 
will vote against the provision that goes down into the pockets 
of the great millionaire classes of this country and takes out 
a reasonable sum for defending the United States? Is there 
one of you who will vote against the provision that goes after 
the war-munition manufacturers and takes from them 2, 3, or 
5 per cent of their profits? Gentlemen, in good conscience you 
can not vote against these things and then go home and face 
your people. You progressive Republicans, do not be fooled 
by my friend, Brother Forpney here and Hamp Moore and 
these old standpat fellows who want the rich to grow richer 
and to continue creating commercial vampires to suck the life- 
blood out of the veins of the toiling masses and to take out of 
the pockets of the poor people even what little they have, 
Do not let them fool you. Come and vote for this good, meri- 
torious, Democratic bill for the benefit of all the poeple. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield 10 minutes to the genfleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Crosser]. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I have voted for all the 
measures which have come before Congress in the interest of 
labor hoping that some good might result, but I know that they 
will not bring substantial justice to the man who toils, although 
they will make conditions better. 

‘The age-long struggle for industrial justice still goes on. 
The men who toll either with head or hands know that there is 
something wrong when as their share of the product of their 
labor they receive so small a part. 

The object of all laws should be political equality and justice, 
but many laws are useless, and many others cause injustice 
and oppression. [Applause.] 

It is common to hear men in a wailing voice and with manu- 
factured tears telling how deeply they feel for those who toil. 
Perhaps some are sincere and I shall not at this time dispute 
their motives. But I do say that it is not enough, indeed it is a 
farce, to keep on telling in plaintive tones about the unfair dis- 
tribution of wealth without offering a remedy for the trouble. 
Sensible and independent men will no longer be fooled with the 
worn-out, wailing speech; will no longer listen to the flattery 
of the office seeker; will not be misled by the political hand- 
shake and the hollow concern of the candidate about the voter's 
wife and children at election time. 

Intelligent men who work for ‘their living are tired of all that, 
and now want to know what is proposed to correct the wrong. 
‘The remedy must be one which goes to the root of the trouble. 
We have had much legislation which at best only soothes the 
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sore. Hundreds of bills are introduced each year, but none of 
them strikes at the cause of injustice. They do little to remove 
involuntary poverty. - 

If we will think about it for a moment, we must see that the 
reason why labor gets as pay so small a part of the value of 
what it produces is that a few monopolize the land and all its 
valuable minerals, ores, forests, and other valuable resources of 
nature which are necessary to the creation of wealth. [Ap- 
plause.] The power which such monopoly gives to exploit those 
who must work may be made clear by the following illustration: 
Suppose that one man should own and control all of the land 
and the raw material in the land which is necessary for manu- 
facturing and building, is it not perfectly plain that he could 
compel anyone wanting employment to accept enough only to 
keep him alive and able to work, because if he did not accept 
that, he could get employment nowhere else? You admit this, 
but conditions are only a little better when a few men own the 
land with its ores, minerals, and timber, because the man who 
must work for his living has still only a few employers among 
whom to seek work. 

The man who owns land of any kind is not always the direct 
employer of labor, but he nevertheless is the man who takes as 
rent what should belong to labor. The man who operates a 
mill or factory generally must pay a very big rent to the owner 
of the land on which his factory is located, or if he owns the 
land also he receives his great income because he is landlord 
rather than because he is a manufacturer. Great areas of 
farm land are not cultivated because the speculator has monop- 
olized it and demands so much rent for its use that anyone 
paying the rent has hardly enough left to enable him to live. 
The men who do the work necessary to bring from the earth 
the coal, the ore, the oil, and the timber receive far less for 
their work than they earn, because the lands producing these 
things are controlled by a few, and so miners can seek employ- 
ment among only the few who own and control all the coal 
lands, and these few naturally do not compete with one an- 
other to increase wages. So it is with those who mine the ore, 
work in oil fields, and cut the forests. They, too, must seek 
employment among the few who control the lands bearing each 
of these things, and must accept practically what these few 
monopolists offer them. On the other hand, when we must buy 
coal, fron ore, oil, gasoline, and practically everything else we 
must pay more for them than they are really worth, because 
the oil lands are in the hands of a very few men, and if we do 
not buy at their price we must do without. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] There is practically no competition. The 
greater part of the ore lands in the United States is owned 
by a few companies, and those who buy ore must pay what 
these companies ask. So it is with coal lands and the timber- 
lands. 

If the land of the United States had never been given away 
but had been leased at a rental equal to a reasonable rate of 
interest on the yearly value of the land of whatever kind, then 
men could not afford to monopolize it and hold it out of use, 
and thus limit the output of any of the things taken from the 
earth, and therefore also confine the demand for the labor of 
miners to such of the coal land as they might wish to operate, 
and do the same thing with the oil lunds, ore lands, and timber- 
lands, The rent or tax, whichever you like to call it, could 
easily be paid if the owners would make use of the land, but it 
would be a loss to a holder of land to pay this rent or tax if 
he did not use it. If the land which is held out of use by the 
monopolists were used, then there would be an increased de- 
mand for labor, and an increased demand for labor would cause 
increased wages, because men would not be compelled to work 
for those who would not pay fair wages when they could get 
employment easily elsewhere at reasonable wages. 

A great wrong was done when the Government gave away 
to private persons the land which originally belonged to all the 
people, and it certainly should not give away more of the public 
lands. [Applause.] The land colonization bill which I have 
introduced would do much to abolish the injustice to which I 
have referred. This bill proposes that the Government shall 
allow those who wish to do so to use the valuable lands which 
the Government still owns by paying a tax or rent equal to a 
small percentage of the value of the land. In order, however, 
to prevent the land speculator and monopolist from getting 
great areas of the lands into his hands, as happens now, this 
bill provides that the Government shall keep the title forever, 
but those persons and the heirs and assigns of those whom the 
Government allows to use the land are to be allowed to hold it 
as long as they use it and pay the tax. The bill further pro- 
vides that the Government may help those holding land to make 
improvements, the cost of which is to be paid back to the Gov- 
ernment within 50 years, 


Another important feature of the bill is that after locations 
suitable for community purposes have been decided upon the 
Government shall make complete plans for developing them, 
the plan in each case to provide for the clearing of the land, 
for the construction of roads, for means of drainage, for devel- 
opment and sale of timber and coal, and for other services to 
the community. This would make life on these new lands pleas- 
ant instead of having the dismal existence of those who go out 
alone to establish a home. 

The important thing, however, is the fact that this plan would 
give those who wish to do so a chance to work for themselves 
and to get the full value of their labor. [Applause.] The land 
speculator could not trouble them, because they would not be 
nllowed to sell the land. 

The passage of this bill would be a blessing not only to those 
who settle on the land, but would benefit every man who labors, 
because as men would go to take up these lands, those looking 
for work in the older parts of the country would be fewer, and 
the fewer men looking for work the higher the wages would be 
for that work. Those in every kind of business would benefit, 
because, with employment plenty and wages good, there would 
be more customers and freer buying. This is the main object 
of the bill. When such a plan is in full force men will no longer 
need to beg others for leave to toil. [Applause.] 

How much more sensible is this than all we do to compel 
some men to treat others decently. I voted cheerfully for the 
bill preventing child labor, but I would much rather have con- 
ditions such that fathers could carn enough so that they would 
not be compelled to send their children to work. 

Mr. BAILEY. Good. 

Mr. CROSSER. In the old countries they have old-age pen- 
sion laws, but how much grander it would be if conditions were 
such that men could earn enongh when young to take care of 
themselves in comfort during their old age. 

Now, one would think that a plan of this kind would be sup- 
ported by the people, and I know that the great majority of 
the people approve it, for I believe that the great majority of 
all parties are earnest, honest folks. 

Men in every part of the country have written to me ex- 
pressing their hearty approval of the bill. Workingmen in 
many States have sent petitions warmly indorsing it. News- 
papers in all parts of the country have strongly indorsed it. 
Men like Benjamin C. Marsh, secretary of the New York Con- 
gestion Committee, and Frederick C. Howe, commissioner of 
immigration at Ellis Island, came at their own expense to 
Washington to speak in favor of the bill before the Committee 
on Labor. Secretary of Labor William B. Wilson, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor Louis F. Post, and Mr. Arthur E. Holder, 
legislative agent of the American Federation of Labor, all ar- 
gued for the bill before the Committee on Labor. 

Those who thrive on injustice do not denounce or attack the 
principle which I am advocating. They are far too wise to do 
that. They know that there is no use denouncing such just 
measures before the honest, upright, independent people whom 
I have the honor to represent. Those who benefit from special 
privilege are too smart to openly attack the idea which this 
bill preposes to put into effect. Long, long ago they learned 
that the so-called political boss is their best instrument to de- 
feat measures or men who threaten to destroy the injustice 
upon which they fatten. 

The interests help the boss to political power, and he in 
turn tries to prevent the election to office of men who fight 
against the giving of special privilege to a few. Neither do 
the political bosses come out openly and courageously to state 
their objections to the man whom they would destroy, but 
rather do they sneak into some dark corner and with their 
heads together and glancing out of the corners of their eyes 
to see if they are watched they scheme as to the best way to 
destroy him. Sometimes they resort to one trick and some- 
times another. 

As their own candidate for office they generally get some 
fellow who is “one of the boys” and a good handshaker; one 
who makes a business of asking about the voter’s wife and 
children and who stands around and tells how as boys they 
all used to play together. Such men, of course, are what 
might be called “ good fellows,” but rarely have they any deep 
eonvictions or ideas, They can, however, be controlled and that 
is the thing necessary to the boss. 

The bosses, or these who think they are bosses, resort to 
every mean trick to accomplish their ends. They play upon 
the prejudices of those whom they meet, now appealing to 
social prejudice, now to race prejudice, now to trade or busi- 
ness prejudice, or to any other prejudice resulting from sin- 
cere differences of opinion. They have fought bitterly every 
great advocate of justice. Gov. Pingree, of Michigan, was 
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abused like a pirate; Golden Rule” Sam Jones, of Toledo, 
was ridiculed and reviled, and the valiant Tom Johnson, of 
Cleveland, was cursed, threatened, and misrepresented, and 
yet all of those men fought bravely for the cause of human 
justice, so that all might be happier. 

Some men in this House have been threatened in the same 
way, and frequently by men who pretend to belong to their 
own party. 

The people of this country must arouse themselves. Suc- 
cess or failure in the battle for political and industrial justice 
rests with them. They must realize that their own welfare 
and, what is much dearer to most of them, the welfare of their 
children, depends upon their earnest effort to discharge their 
political duties. If they care anything for their future and 
for their children they should not decide elections on the basis 
of good fellowship. They can not neglect to vote at elections, 
whether primary elections or elections between parties, and 
then complain if the right should lose. Men of all parties must 


The Republican Party is to a considerable degree in favor of 
'high-protective duties, while the Democratic Party is largely 


in favor of extensive reduction. But a powerful minority, I 


realize their duty to try their best to know what is right, but 


they must also take the trouble to vote for what they think is 
right. If I were a Republican I would want to nominate men 
as candidates of the party who would be honest and courageous 
and who would fight for the best principles. As I am a 
Democrat I want to see the same thing true of my party. This 
is the surest way for any party to attain real success, and 
what is far more important than party success, it is the best 
way to improve the condition of the people.. [Applause.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Remy], 


[Mr. REILLY addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. OLNEY]. 

Mr. OLNEY. Mr. Chairman, on January 4 I introduced a 
tariff-commission bill and believe I was the first Democrat of 
House or Senate to introduce such a measure. While Congress- 
man BarnuHart, of Indiana, filed a similar measure on the same 
day, I think I dropped my bill in the basket at noon of the 
4th day of January. T shall confine my remarks to-day to 
those features of the general-revenue bill which more partien- 
larly appeal to me for enactment, and they consist of the sec- 
tions providing for a tariff commission and a tariff on dyestuffs. 

I commend the ability and science of the Ways and Means 
Committee, which has worked out a system taxing munition fac- 
tories, swollen fortunes, big and fair incomes, inheritances, 
luxuries, and so forth, believing that we are an efficient and 
competent people and, that the brains and efliciency of the 
Nation should be liberally taxed to run the Government. 

The House, irrespective of party, is, I suppose, in accord with 
the idea that the Government should launch another depurt- 
ment, should take another partner, so to speak, in the character 
of a tariff board. 

I hail the advent of a tariff commission as a guardian of 
American labor and capital. 

The first tariff act was enacted July 4, 1789. Alexander Ham- 
ilton had mueh to do with framing legislation which seemed 
necessary to build up and protect infant American. business. 

The first essentially protective-tariff law was enacted on April 
27, 1816, and was considered a southern measure, the South at 
that time favoring protection while the North opposed it. 

Various tariff laws have been written into the statute books 
since that year, including the Morrill tariff, which was adopted 
in 1861, and was largely protective. 

The customs revenue reached its highest point in 1872, and 
a surplus was finally created in the Treasury that threatened 
financial disaster to the country and encouraged extravagance 
in congressional appropriations, 

In 1890 the McKinley bill was passed, which particularly in- 
creased the duty on wool and woolen goods. 

In August, 1894, the Wilson bill became a law without the sig- 
nature of President Cleveland. This bill, if on the statute books: 
to-day, would be called highly protective. As a matter of fact, 
the average reduction of duty in comparison to the previous tariff 
Jaw was less than 10 per cent, wool, hides, and iron being made 
free, if my memory serves me correctly. 

The panic of 1893 was laid at the door of the Democracy and 
the Wilson bill, in spite of the fact that the law did not go into 
effect till nearly a year and a half after Cleveland’s inaugura- 
tion. The panic of 1893 was due, in my opinion, primarily to 
the inheritance by Cleveland of a bankrupt Treasury from the 
previous administration, the failure of and suspension of big 
business concerns in Seuth America, and the generally panicky 
condition of affairs existing in free-trade England and Germany, 
with its high-protective tariff. 


believe, hold opposite views to extreme opinions, and I cling; 
perhaps, to this minority. 

I have always deplored the iniquitous and un-American system 
of high protection since it made possible the accumulation and 
hoarding up of tremendous fortunes at the expense of the people, 
and for which we are paying tribute to-day. On the other hand, 
I could never consistently favor extensive reduction of the 
tariff, which would jeopardize and destroy legitimate American 
business, 

Three and a half years ago I appeared before the Ways and 
Means Committee advocating a gradual revision of the tariff— 
a procedure of five years, if necessary—and advising against an 
attempt to change in a single year a tariff principle which, no 
matter how wrong or unjust, had been a part and parcel of our 
industrial life for a hundred years and more, 

I have high regard for Oscar W. Uxperwoop, the author of 


the 1913 law. He is as great now as he was then and as highly 


respected. While I consider the Underwood bill one of the best 
and most effective ever written into law, I also feel that no 
tariff was ever perfect. 

I favor the creation of a: tariff board, so that it may investi- 
gate tariff conditions and report to Congress from time to time 
changes made necessary by war and other conditions, and the 
remedy. 

I regret that this bill does not confer upon the tariff com- 


mission the authority to report bills or to recommend needed 
‘changes in the tariff to Congress, and I intend to offer an 


amendment under the short debate conferring such power. 
Otherwise this part of the bill lacks teeth and will not satisfy 


ithe people—the laboring masses, who are entitled to share the 
profits: of capital, and legitimate capital entitled to protection 


from foreign competition. 

Please understand that I favor direct taxation as provided 
in this bill, and it is: proper, just, and eminently satisfactory 
that the big capitalist who has fed upon and become wealthy 
through high pretection and personal privilege should pay the 
bills. I heartily commend the increased income tax to be im- 
posed upon the rich man, and I would even vote for a 20 per 
cent tax on an income of $500,000 and fer the proportionate 
downward- decrease. 

E represent the largest boot-and-shoe district, according to 
area in square miles, in the world. Brockton, my largest city, 
in the last fiscal year produced boots and shoes to the value of 


838.000.000. 


The Payne-Aldrich bill made hides free and reduced the duty 


on boots and shoes from 25 per cent to 10 per cent on men’s 


footwear and 15 per cent on women’s shoes, The Underwood- 


Simmons law made boots and shoes free. 


Mr. Unnerwoop three years ago stated to protestants from 


ithe boot and shoe manufacturers, who presented a clear and 


fair argument in favor of the retention of the old duty, that he 
himself was in doubt concerning the wisdom of removing the 


duty, and should the time ever come when the shoe industry 
suffered as a consequence he would be the first to raise his 


schedules of the Underwood bill. 


‘in Brockton, 


voice in favor of restoring the duty. 

As a wool merchant I am interested in the wool and woolen 
On account of the tremendous 
demand for sheep and lambs: for food purposes in Europe, an 
absolute famine faces the world to-day in the production of 
wool. Sheep worth $1 a head in 1896 bring $8 to-day. I have 
induced the t of Agriculture to bring these facts 
to the attention of the ranchmen farmers and textile men of 
the United States. 

The great war doubtless has stimulated the trade in the boot 
and shoe factories and in the woolen and cotton mills. 

After the war what? 

There may be something wrong in the machinery of the 
tariff; a little more duty may be needed for woolen goods; 
our shoe factories may need a little protection. 

It is for the reasons stated above that I welcome the creation 
of a tariff commission which shall jealously guard American 
industry and shall preserve to the American workingmen future 
happiness and prosperity. 

In my district are thousands of boot and shoe operatives living 
Weymouth, Braintree, Randolph, Stoughton, 
Abington, Whitman, and Rockland. Many of the best and most 
loyal friends of mine in the world toil in the factories; and 
why should not I*be keenly interested in the lives and welfare 
of these my friends? 

Then, too, the mammoth Fore River Co. is in my district, 


‘and the existence of the tariff board may be needed some day in 
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the future to save the homes and continue the good wages of the 
skilled mechanics employed at this plant. 

What a powerful and convincing speech of CLAUDE KITCHIN’S 
on Thursday. All honor to him. His arguments on dyestuffs 
were illuminating, especially when he brought out the testimony 


of Dr. Becker, Mr. Schullkopf, and others that a tax of 23 
cents extra on certain articles in group 2 and 5 cents extra on 
certain dye materials of group 3 were suflicient. Mr. Hi 
asks for 31 cents and T74 cents, respectively, and I reserve my 
right to vote on this subject according to my convictions. 

Mr. FOCHT. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. OLNEY. For a question. 

Mr. FOCHT. Is it not a fact that after the tariff was re- 
moved from hides that the Government lost a revenue of between 
two and three and a half million dollars, and that even leather 
immediately went up 25 to 45 per cent, and with the tariff taken 
off shoes that shoes immediately advanced? Is not that a 
statistical fact? 

Mr. OLNEY. The advance was on account of the scarcity of 
hides the world over, and I will say this for the benefit of the 
gentleman, that we did not import many shoes, and our export 
in shoes the year before the tariff went into effect amounted to 
$15,000,000 or $16,000,000 in comparison with the imports on 
shoes brought into this country where it was something like 
$178,000, and in a few months afterwards when the tariff was in 
operation there was a slight increase in the importation of shoes. 
I can not give the gentleman any more time. 

Mr, FOCHT. All right. 

Mr. OLNEY. With an allowance of 10 minutes I will not be 
able to say all that I desire. 

As a wool man I visit a score of mills each year, and they all 
use dyes, and according to their testimony dyes show an ad- 
vance of from 200 to 2,000 per cent. 

Millions of dollars will be released by capital and thousands 
of skilled mechanics will be placed in employment if you grant 
sufficient duty on dyestuff material. 

The leader of the majority tells us that he is supporting the 
tariff-commission idea with some reluctance and doubt as to 
its wisdom. Doubtless many of the southern Members coin- 
cide with his opinion. Do not you men of the South realize 
that your business and agricultural interests are as contiguous 
and intimate with the North as they possibly can be? 

Every woolen mill I visit during the year uses your cotton, 
The great American Woolen Co. in its score of mills consumes 
thousands of bales of cotton yearly. 

We want your iron, your cotton, your timber, and early 
fruits. You need our boots and shoes, our textile goods. We 
are necessary to each others existence and comfort. Therefore 
if in the future our shoe industry and our textile manufactures 
are in danger from foreign competition, will not a tariff com- 
mission with powers of investigation, report, and recommenda- 
tion become a beneficial agent and a power for future remedial 
legislation? 

To emphasize more fully my arguments in favor of granting 
a tariff board the power to recommend changes in a tariff 
found deficient let me quote from a letter dated Boston, April 12, 
from the New England Shoe and Leather Association, Thomas F. 
Anderson, secretary, which was mailed to all Senators and 
Congressmen : 


The directors recommend that the 9 * c amended includ- 
ing the provisions of sections 5 and 6 of II. R. 6905, e by Mr. 
OLNEY, of Massachusetts, and which . that the permanent 
tarif commission, if established, shall be empowered to present such 
tariff bills as it may agree upon to Congress for its action, and that 
the commission sball make such special reports to Congress as it may 
deem advisable. In other works i our directors favor giving the com- 
mission authority to make specific tarif recommendation. 


The CHAIRMAN.: The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN, I yield the gentleman two minutes addi- 
tional. 

Mr. OLNEY. I hope to offer an amendment on Monday, 
extending tle powers of the Tariff Board, and I hope that 
the Hon. CLAUDE KITCHIN will favor this substitute section. 

I think the tariff commission should have an odd number 
of members, since in tariff investigations and recommenda- 
tions the odd vote is often important and decisive. 

Why eliminate from appointment on this commission Members 
of Congress and Senate and former Members. You can find 
the best timber in the country in the House and Senate; for 
instance, on the Republican side Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania, a 
high protectionist, to be sure, but eminently fair; and on our 
side, as a good balance wheel, Mr. HELVERING, and over in the 
Senate Senator UNDERWOOD. As far as I am concerned, I 
wouldn't lift a finger for recognition. I desire to return to 
Congress, and have a fair chance, although my district is, at 
the present time, ostensibly Republican by 12,000. 


A few years ago, when the primary law went into effect, the 
venerable Cardinal Gibbons was asked by a registrar of Balti- 
more of what political faith he was and, with a twinkle in his 
eye, answered, “I am a Republican-Democrat.” 

I will go farther and, enveloping all parties, style myself a 
social, progressive, temperate Republican-Democrat. When the 
proper time comes, say, in October, I hope to have the oratorical 
assistance of Democratic Members, but I shall not hesitate to 
invite into my district such stalwart Republicans as Hon. 
Jases R. Mann, Hon. J. Hampron Moore, and Hon. Josern W. 
Forpney, in the interests of my reelection, and how can they 
refuse so polite an invitation? [Applause.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Barrry.] [Applause.] Mr. 
Chairman, as I understand the time has been used equally by 
each side up to now. Up to now I understand that I haye used 
the same number of hours and minutes that the gentleman from 
Michigan has used. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair begs to state that the time is 
oven now. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, in presenting the rule under 
which this two hundred million war-revenue measure is being 
considered the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] ex- 
plained that it was framed to meet an extraordinary situation. 
And that is true. But what I wish to say at the outset is that 
for this extraordinary situation no responsibility attaches to me. 
It has arisen in spite of all the efforts of those who think and 
feel as I do to stem the tide of militarism and to allay the hys- 
teria for which we are now about to pay through the levying of 
heavy additional taxes. 

It is not my business to reproach any Member of this House, 
but perhaps it will be permitted me to say that if other Members 
had striven as earnestly as I have done and as some of my col- 
leagues have done to moderate the craze which has taken pos- 
session of the Nation the stupendous appropriations already 
made by this Congress might have been kept down, if not wholly 
avoided. But I am afraid that some who believe as earnestly as 
I do that there is no justification for the course which has heen 
pursued have held their peace instead of exerting themselves as 
some of us have done to get the truth to the people, and thus to 
thwart the selfish and sordid aims of the militarists and the 
patriots for profit. [Applause.] 

This bill in some respects is very distasteful to me, as it must 
be to very many Democrats. I am sorry that it includes certain 
provisions, especially sorry that it embraces a provision for a 
tariff commission, for a protective duty on dyestuffs, and for 
the shutting out of competition from abroad under a so-called 
“antidumping ” clause. None of these provisions has any proper 
place in a Democratic measure. And if time permitted I think 
I could show conclusively that every one of these provisions is 
contrary to Democratic doctrine, a concession to Republicanisin, 
and an affront to the fundamental principles of our party. 

But, after all, these provisions are not vital. They are of 
secondary importance and sink into relative insignificance in 
comparison with the main purpose of this really great mensure, 
which is designed to place the burden of this war seare on 
those chiefly responsible for promoting it, for let this be borne 
in mind: The demand for huge naval and military appropria- 
tions did not originate in the ranks of labor. It did not spring 
from the humble firesides of the land. It was not inspired by 
the farmers or the artisans or the plain men in overalls. It had 
its origin among the very elect. ‘Trace it to its source and we 
find that it has proceeded from Wall Street and from those 
whose great interests center there. [Applause.] And so there 
is poetic justice in the proposition we now make in this bill. 
They who have done the dancing—the howling dervish dunce 
of “ preparedness "—must pay the piper. Those who have been 
financing the National Security League, the Navy League of the 
United States, the National Defense League, and all the other 
societies and organizations which have been fanning the war 
spirit into flame must now finance the great program which this 
Congress has authorized and the money for which has heen 
appropriated, This is precisely what this bill means. It means 
that wealth must foot the bills which the“ preparedness ” hys- 
teria has forced Congress to contract. [Applause.]. It means 
that the great incomes of this country are not to be so grent 
after Uncle Sam shall have taken his toll for this monstrous 
military and naval expansion that would never have been 
dreamed of but for the costly campaign that was waged for more 
than a year by the war traffickers through a newspaper press 
which has been practically closed to every argument in favor of 
reason and moderation. [Applause.] 

No. The appropriations made by this Congress running up to 


amazing totals were not demanded by the great body of the 
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people. Not a farmers’ organization in the land has gone on 
record in favor of the staggering program which is about to 
be written into law or has already been so written. Not an 
organization of labor in the United States has demanded these 
appropriations or the program that has called for them. The 
vast multitudes of those who toil and who carry the heat and 
burden of the day have given no expression which could be 
tortured into a call on Congress for the thing that has been done. 
But Congress has hearkened to the clamors of a strident 
minority which has been conjuring in the name of patriotism 
and which has exhausted the arts of the drummer in pushing the 
sale of its wares, for keep it in mind that “ preparedness” calls 
for armor plate. It calls for powder. It calls for big guns and 
little. It calls for fat contracts for a vast variety of supplies. 
It calls for financial transactions which help the bankers. And 
it calls for a hundred things out of which profits may be made by 
those in the game. [Applause.] 

But for the first time in the history of agitations of this sort 
the engineer is hoist of his own petard—the folks responsible for 
the “ preparedness” craze are called upon to step up to the cap- 
tain’s desk and pay the score. It is something new under the 
sun. Never before in all the tide of time has it befallen that the 
great and the powerful who play upon the warlike spirit and 
conjure with patriotism in order to coin it into dollars or into 
advantages have been faced with the proposition that they and 
not the voiceless multitude should come across with the where- 
withal. War and war crazes have always before been brought 
on by the great and the powerful, as this one has been. But 
they neither did the fighting nor paid the bills. Both the fight- 
ing and the paying fell to the lot of the poor and the lowly. For 
once the program has been chai 

A Democratic Congress is placing the burden where it be- 
longs. We are not asking the poor man to shoulder it. We are 
not demanding that those least able to bear the load shall as- 
sume it. But we are saying to the men of great wealth, who in 
the main are the proponents of “ preparedness,” that they shall 
shell out. It is their party, and they must settle all scores. 
And surely they can not complain. They are getting just what 
they have been clamoring for, and it does not lie in their mouths 
to raise objections when they are invited to meet the necessary 
charges. [Applause.] 

Allow me to say that the additional or supertax on large in- 
comes is much more moderate than I had hoped it would be. 
The maximum of 10 per cent is altogether too low. It ought to 
be not less than 25 per cent; and I think 50 per cent would 
come nearer the mark. For I fancy that a 50 per cent supertax 
on a million-dollar income would dampen the patriotic ardor 
of even the most strenuous advocate of a huge military and 
naval establishment. We would have fewer security leagues 
and navy leagues and defense leagues if the millionaires who 
have been fostering them were compelled to part with a half 
or even a quarter of their annual gains for the purpose of meet- 
ing the cost of “ preparedness.” I can conceive of nothing more 
likely to calm the perturbed patriotic spirit of a Morgan or a 
Rockefeller or a du Pont than a 50 per cent tax on net incomes 
of a million or over as a contribution toward a huge standing 
Army and an “incomparable” Navy. [Applause.] 

However, a fairly good start is made in this measure. It will 
be easy enough to keep on if we find that the additional tax 
carried in this bill is insufficient to quench the burning fires of 
patriotism in Wall Street. The country will rather enjoy sit- 
ting by and watching our multimillionaire defenders of the na- 
tional honor do their plain duty. Always before the country has 
supplied the funds. 

It will be a novelty to see those who sit in the seats of the 
mighty digging down into their strong boxes to meet an exigency 
of their own invention. And this spectacle we are now about to 
enjoy. It is one that we shall watch with a very curious in- 
terest and a spice of real satisfaction. Nor shall we weep 
should wealth set up a howl of anguish, as it is quite likely 
to do. Let it howl. To the ear of the common people its 
anguished and outraged cries will be as sweetest music. For 
wealth has never felt ruth or pity for the masses when the bur- 
den and the pain were upon them, Rather has it pursued its 
own way rejoicing. Rather has it looked with a cold and cal- 
culating eye on those who sweat and bled that it might have 
its holiday. If now we are to have something which approxi- 
mates an evening-up process, there will be occasion for philo- 
sophie satisfaction. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not feel like concluding without some 
reference to the Mexican situation and to the apparently hope- 
ful aspect it has taken on within the past few days. I desire 
most earnestly here and now to offer my congratulations to 
President Wilson on the patience and forbearance he has shown 
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in dealing with a case that might well have staggered a less 
resourceful and a less magnanimous man. In very special way 
I wish to congratulate him on the fine spirit of his recent 
addresses in Philadelphia and New York and to express the 
hope that the obvious way out of the delicate Mexican affair 
may be taken with the least possible delay. 

In my belief our troops on Mexican soil are a continuing 
menace to good understanding, a certain invitation to a recur- 
rence of incidents similar to that which took place at Carrizal. 
Their mission has been fulfilled. They have already dispersed 
the bandits after whom they were sent. It seems that if patrol 
duty alone is required, this can be better done at the border 
and within our own territory than a hundred miles or more 
below the international boundary. At all events troop move- 
ments should be northward rather than in any direction which 
may tend to excite the apprehensions and wound the sensibilities 
of the people of Mexico. 

Nothing can be more certain, Mr. Chairman, than that the 
continued óperation of American armed forces upon Mexican 
soil will eventuate in a breach or at least a heavy straining of 
our friendly relations with the distracted Republic which we 
should be helping toward the solution of its difficult and per- 
plexing problems rather than adding to them. We can lose 
nothing in dignity or in honor by doing a just thing in the re- 
moval of a disturbing factor which is under our control. 

I am emboldened thus to voice my sentiments by the Presi- 
dent's own lofty words at Philadelphia, and by the purposes 
they imply. I believe with him that “America should be ready 
in every point of policy and of action to vindicate at whatever 
cost the principles of liberty, of justice, and of humanity to 
which we have been devoted from the first.” And with him I 
realize that “it comes high” and that “it is not an easy thing 
to do.” As he has so happily said, “it is easy to think first of 
the material interests of America, but it is not easy to think first 
of what America, if she loves justice, ought to do in the field 
of international affairs.” With him again I believe “that at 
whatever cost America should be just to other peoples and 
treat other peoples as she demands that they should treat her.” 
His are brave words voicing high thoughts. Can any one 
doubt their appeal to the heart of the great masses of our 
countrymen who have no sordid interest to subserve by the 
bringing on of war with our distracted and unhappy neighbor? 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that President Wilson must 
have the sympathy and the cordial and enthusiastic support of 
the great plain people in this magnanimous and entirely just 
position. I am certain that the vast majority of Americans do 
not want war with Mexico or with any one else. They have 
loved Woodrow Wilson because he has stood for peace, because 
he has stood between the country and those who for selfish 
and sordid reasons would have dragged it into the very vortex 
of that horrible maelstrom of blood in which Europe is being 
engulfed. They will love him with even a more consuming 
passion if he shall bring his great powers to bear in averting 
the breach with Mexico which has been so threatening ever 
since American troops began their operations on the soll of that 
unhappy and hapless land. [Applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Swrrzer]. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, the pending bill provides 
machinery for the creation of a tariff commission. It is to my 
mind another admission that the Democratic Party has blun- 
dered fearfully in the fixing of the tariff rates as provided 
in the Underwood tariff law, having in view not the future 
welfare of American industries but having solely in view the 
idea of producing a competitive condition supposedly for the 
benefit of the consumer or, as more aptly put by President Wil- 
son, “the whetting of American wits by contest with the wits 
of the rest of the world” [applause], and by this process 
of international grinding reduce the cost of living. With the 
cost of living soaring, harassed and annoyed by frequent con- 
signments of internal-revenue taxes, with an income tax yearly 
increasing by leaps and bounds and new taxes galore, even 
many old-line Democrats have become so exasperated that they 
are not only whetting their wits but they are whetting their 
knives for the purpose of doing considerable fall pruning in 
the Democratic vineyard. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

No wonder Democracy is wavering and fast receding from its 
boasted position with respect to the tariff. I have no doubt 
our Democratic friends are learning that the tariff rates fixed 
in the haphazard manner as carried in the Underwood bill are 
imposing upon the business men of this country, the manufac- 
turers and producers, the burden of paying a protective duty 
on much of the raw material which they consume while their 
finished product is carried on the free list and has no protec- 
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tion whatever. [Applause on the Republican side.] I have no 
doubt that they are daily hearing from these unfortunate whip- 
sawed industries. [Applause on the Republican side.] In 
this biH there is a sop to Republican protectionists in the way 
of a duty on dyestuffs. The report of the majority of the 
Ways and Means Committee on this bill says that duties are 
levied on imported dyestuffs solely for the purpose of protec- 
tion. There is no estimate of what revenue it will produce, and 
I do not understand that they expect to derive any material 
revenue from imposing those duties and it is solely for the 
purpose of protection, 

Now, my Democratic friends, if it is constitutional in this 
particular Industry to resort to a tax and levy a tax on im- 
ported dyestuffs to nurture and encourage this industry, why 
is it not constitutional and a wise policy to levy duties all along 
the line in order to nurture and build up and maintain and 
protect American industry? [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Taxes galore! This bill is a good deal like J h's coat of 
many colors. For variety of methods of taxation I suppose it 
stands without an equal in the history of revenue legislation. 
They propose a tax on the incomes of those living and attempt 
to sequester the estate after they are dead. All manner of 
taxes—a protective-tariff tax, free-trade taxes, Income taxes, 
corporation ‘tax, munition taxes, estates taxes; there are special 
taxes, and, finally, fearing that something might escape, we 
have miscellaneous taxes. Nothing escapes them, and I presume 
they are providing a tariff commission for the purpose of de- 
vising new methods of taxation, for detecting new sources of 
taxation in the future. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
They attempt to conceal their real reason for legislating into 
existence a tariff commission by raising the cry that they want 
to take the tariff out of politics, when, in fact, all they desire 
to do is to divert the minds of the people from their recent 
miserable failure at tariff legislation. They say that in order 
to take the tariff out of politics you must authorize President 
Wilson to appoint a tariff commission. Just what a free trader 
wants with a tariff commission is a little difficult for me to 
understand. I would think that Satan would have just about 
as much use for the Apostle's Creed as a Democrat would have 
use for a tariff commission. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

One of the gentlemen who preceded me said that they ex- 
pected to take the tariff out of politics merely by creating this 
tariff commission, when all that it has to do is to investigate 
and make a report. I do not understand how that will take the 
tariff out of politics. 

The gentleman who preceded me, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Remy], I believe, said something about their 
proposing to write a nonpartisan tariff bill. That is a new one 
on me. A nonpartisan tariff bill? I will wait and hear the 
definition and explanation before attempting any criticisms or 


observations concerning that bill, but I am anxious to see the 


first draft of it. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Did the gentleman say “ bill” 
or “pill”? [Laughter.] 

Mr. SWITZER. I said “bill,” but possibly it will be a pill. 
In my judgment the tariff will not be taken out of politics until 


one of the two great parties will recede or capitulate on the | 


past position it has taken on this great question, 
Mr. BENNET. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SWITZER. I will. 


Mr. BENNET. Does not the gentleman think that the Demo- 


cratic Party has both receded and capitulated? 
Mr. SLOAN. To go further, is it not a surrender? 


Mr. SWITZER. I was just going to remark that I was glad 


to note that through the recent national platform utterances of 
the Democratic Party and by a Democratic majority of the 
Ways and Means Committee recommending this legislation, 
they are fast receding from the position they have heretofore 
taken on this question, and it is likely that in the not far dis- 
tant future they will entirely surrender, and then with a Re- 
publican tariff commission and a Republican protective tariff, 
we will not only have Republican prosperity, but peace and 


happiness throughout the Nation. [Applause on the Republican | expl 


Side.] 

The Democratic national platform of 1912 declared “ it to be a 
fundamental principle of the Democratic Party that the Federal 
Government under the Constitution has no right or power to 
impose er collect tariff duties except for the purpose of revenue,” 
to administer the Government economically. But it seems the 
present day leaders of that great party have many misgivings 
us to the soundness of this time-honored principle of Democratic 
faith, or, at least, they do not believe it is very popular at this 
time among the American people. 

They have ‘stated in their platform this year that they re- 
affirm the doctrine of the tariff for revenue for the operation of 
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the Government economically administered, but there is an 
absence of any declaration directly or indirectly that 
great fundamental principle of the party so proudly proclaimed 
in the Baltimore platform in 1912, and which was a mere reitera- 
tion of a similar declaration in ‘the Democratic national plat- 
form of 1892. The minds of the President and the Democratic 
leaders of the country seem to have become much troubled be- 
cause of their past denunciations of Republican protective tariff 
policies, and there is not an utterance, there is not an expres- 
sion, in their recent platform adopted at St. Louis; there is not 
a declaration that produces even an echo of that old-time ring- 
ing pronouncement of the unconstitutionality of all protective- 
tariff duties. [Applause on the Republican side.] On the 
other hand, they say that “we recognize that tariff rates are 
necessarily subject to change to meet changing conditions of the 
world's production and trade,” and this is followed by a declara- 
tion for a tariff commission “to make impartial and thorough 
study of every economic fact that may throw light either upon 
our past or upon our future fiscal policy with regard to the im- 
position of taxes on imports or with regard to the changed and 
changing conditions under which our ‘trade is carried on.” 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWITZER. Iwil. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am very much interested in this very de- 
lightful argument the gentleman is making. I want to ask him 
if 5 still holds to the theory that the foreigner pays the tariff 
tax 

Mr. SWITZER. I do not recollect ever having unqualifiedly 
advocated that theory, but undoubtedly in many instances under 
a Republican tariff law the foreigner does pay the tax. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman permit a 
question there? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does'the gentleman from Ohio yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. SWITZER. Yes. 

Mr. CULLOP. Does the foreigner pay the tariff tax when 
the goods are entered in the customhouse here? 

Mr. SWITZER. Well, it depends on who owns the goods when 
they are entered at the customhouse. 

Mr. CULLOP. If the foreigner pays the tax, is it not collected 
back off the purchaser here? 

Mr. SWITZER. In some instances it is, and in many im- 
stances it is not. 

Mr. CULLOP. Then, the gentleman believes the foreigner 
gives that to you. The gentleman believes the foreigners are 
very generous over there. 

Mr. SWITZER. I do not say and I do not imagine that they 
are so generous as the gentleman suggests, but under a Republi- 
can tariff law, in order to get trade, they sometimes do pay the 
tariff taxes themselves, and in such cases it may not be 2) ed 
to the price that is charged in this country; not always, of 
course, but sometimes, 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. SWITZER. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Can the gentleman state who will get the 
amount of tariff<that this antiduniping clause will compel the 
Who 
will get that tariff—the Government or the foreign shipper? 

Mr. SWITZER. I do not know that I can answer the gentle- 
man's question, because I do not understand the consistency of 
this bill. But the Democratic idea was to lower the duty so as 
to increase importations into this country, in order to reduce 
the price to the consumer here. That was their doctrine, but 
after a few years of that method of doing business they bring in 
here what they call an antidumping provision. Whether it will 
work or not I am unable to say, but I doubt it; but the Govern- 
ment gets the special duty imposed by the unfair-competition 
provision of the pending bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio bas 
red. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman twe 
minutes for the purpose of asking him a-question. 

Mr. SWITZER. Very well. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. HAST- 
ines] asked the question a moment ago whether the importer 

paid the tax. I want to ask a question in return. Prior to the 
— — of the Underwood tariff law there was a duty of 11 
cents a pound on wool. When the Underwood law took effect 
the duty was removed. The price of wool did not go down upon 
the enactment of the Underwood bill. Now. who paid the tax 
before the Underwood bill became a Jaw—the foreigner or the 
American purchaser? 


1916, 
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Mr. SWITZER. I think the gentleman's question answers the 
other question. The same thing happened when the tariff was 
taken off hides and leather. Instead of the price going down, as 
was promised, the price went up. I do not want to be under- 
stood as saying that the foreigner always pays the tax, but if 
the tariff bill is properly framed along the lines of Republican 
protection, I say that in most instances the foreigner will pay 
the protective tax in order to enter this market with his com- 
modity. 

Mr. HASTINGS, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. SWITZER. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Can you name a single one where the con- 
sumer does not pay the tariff tax? 

Mr. SWITZER. I do not yield, Mr. Chairman. If the gen- 
tleman does not believe in protection, why does he support a 
bill brought in by his party, placing a duty on imported dye- 
stuffs, for the purpose of building up the dye industry here? 
{Applause on the Republican side.] 

The ultimate object, the purpose for making the investigation 
and impartial study declared for in the recent Democratic 
tariff plank is not very clear, for while the plank subsequently 
expresses sympathy with the principle and purpose of the 
remedial legislation proposed respecting the change to be made 
from time to time in tariff duties, it does not specifically state 
whether such legislation is to be protective, competitive, or of a 
free-trade character. The proposed principle is so illy defined, 
and the purpose sought so beclouded with uncertainty that 
no one knows just what it means. It is capable of almost any 
construction, and I have no doubt but that it was intended to 
be capable of any construction that the Democratic adminis- 
tration or a Democratic caucus might see fit to decree. 

The final analysis of the foregoing declaration leads one to 
conclude that the broad investigation and intense study to be 
provided for in the legislation recommended is solely for the 
purpose of giving the present administration an opportunity to 
express its “sympathy” for the numerous industries left de- 
fenseless and helpless by the Underwood tariff law, but I wish 
to call the attention of the people to the fact that a mere ex- 
pression of sympathy on the part of our Democratie friends 
has never heretofore rendered them any material assistance. 

During the consideration of the Underwood tariff bill in 
the last Congress large numbers of Democratic Representatives 
expressed their deep sympathy for the woolgrowers of the 
country and stated that a duty ought to be put on raw wool, 
but when it came to the supreme test they voted to put raw 
wool on the free list. 

The agonizing sympathy of the Democratic majority in the 
Sixty-second Congress for the sugar consumers of the country 
was most pathetic to behold, and I can still hear the sorrowful 
wail going up from the other side of this Chamber as Demo- 
erat after Democrat rose and told of the annual $115,000,000 
extorted from the people by reason of the Republican duty 
on imported sugar and that the humanity of a Democratic 
Congress and a Democratic administration never “vould toler- 
ate such an outrageous burden to continue on the American 
people. But upon the final perfection of the Underwood tariff 
law we find sugar not only left on the dutiable list, but under 
a protective duty. I submit that the unprotected industries of 
the country are not at this time seeking legislative expressions 
of sympathy, but what they want is legislative protection against 
their foreign rivals. They want immediate and effective action. 

Having practically failed to redeem a single preelection 
promise and having failed to redeem any important platform 
pledge, our Democratic friends realize that their platform 
promises of 1912 are regarded by the people as a huge national 
joke, so much so that a prominent Democratic Member of the 
House upon the floor of this Chamber in the last Congress in 
utter disgust exclaimed “that the Democratic Party had be- 
come the laughing stock of the country,” and, being deeply 
impressed with the necessity of passing some legislative act 
to lead the people to believe that they intend to fulfill at least 
some of their recent platform pledges, we find incorporated 
in the pending revenue bill an antidumping provision. 

Such legislation is necessarily protective in its character, 
and its sole purpose is to directly protect the American pro- 
ducer against his foreign competitor regardless of the question 
of raising revenue, and the Democratic members of the Ways 
and Means Committee, by recommending the passage of this 
legislation, construe their new-born tariff plank as a declara- 
tion, among other things, for tariff legislation solely for the 
purpose of protection, For no Democrat has so far had the 
audacity to suggest the enactment of dumping legislation for 
the purpose of raising revenue. 

If the protective principle is wrong, then all forms of protec- 
tion and all methods adopted by Congress to partially restrict 


the importation of foreign-made goods into this country for the 
purpose of securing to the American producer a market free 
from ruinous foreign competition are wrong. 

And when our Democratic friends pass or attempt to enact 
legislation solely for the purpose of preventing foreign-made 
goods from being thrown upon our markets in large quantities, 
which have been purchased at a price lower than the usual sell- 
ing price or cost of production in the country from whiclr they 
are exported, plus freight, duty, and the necessary expenses of 
importation, all for the purpose of breaking down and destroy- 
ing some American industry, then they most assuredly admit or 
concede that the protective principle is not only constitutional 
but that it is also a wise economic policy. 

But the passing of an antidumping law will not alone initiate 
and build up new industries. Such legislation is a necessary 
adjunct to an adequate protective-tariff act, but standing alone 
it will be of scarcely no value in developing new methods for the 
utilization of our great national resources. But it is a neces- 
sary supplement to a protective-tariff law to further secure, to 
further safeguard, the protection afforded thereunder to Ameri- 
can producers by undertaking to prohibit unfair business prac- 
tices on the part of their foreign competitors. It is the pro- 
tective reserve force that will be invoked by the American 
producer when his foreign competitor resorts to unfair business 
methods and cut-throat competition. 

When the Underwood tariff bill was under consideration in 
the Sixty-second Congress I sought to have its antidumping 
provision, which affected only articles upon the dutiable list, so 
broadened as to apply to articles upon the free list produced 
in this country. This proposition was voted down by the Demo- 
cratic majority. When the bill got over to the Senate the Demo- 
cratic members of the Senate Finance Committee cut out the 
antidumping provision because it smacked too much of Repub- 
lican protection, but they stated that if the law carried an anti- 
dumping provision, in their opinion it ought to apply to ail arti- 
cles, both dutiable and free. 

The present bill seeks to curb the dumping evil by making it 
a criminal offense, punishable by fine and imprisonment, and 
they thus avoid the objections raised by the Senate committee 
to the former plan. 

But while they seek to save the face of the Senate Finance 
Committee by changing from a dumping duty to a criminal 
offense to curb unfair competition, in the very next section of 
the unfair-competition chapter of the pending bill, for the pur- 
pose of punishing monopolies in restraint of trade, they resort 
to a special import duty equal to double the amount of the duty 
otherwise imposed by law. It seems to me that this provision 
has the same vice as the dumping provision of the Underwood 
tariff bill condemned by the Senate Finance Committee, in that 
it affects only articles upon the dutiable list of our tariff law, 
If the monopolist dealt in an article carried upon the dutiable 
list, he is punished by the imposition of a special double duty, 
but if the article he deals in is upon the free list, he is subject 
to no punishment or inconvenience whatever. I am anxious to 
see the comments of the Senate Finance Committee upon this 
new proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. If no gentleman desires further time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

Mr. KITCHIN, Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Curtop]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Curtop] 
is recognized for 10 minutes, 


(Mr. CULLOP addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. KITCHIN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Lo po. J. 


[Mr. LONDON addressed the committee. See Appendix. ] 


Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BENNET]. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. CuLrtor] refused to yield to me, and I am rather glad he 
did, because I wanted to ask him a fairly mean question. I 
wanted to ask him if he was as sure of what he was then stat- 
ing as he was sure in 1911 that a tariff commission was wrong. 
As I do not like to ask mean questions, I am rather glad that 
he did not yield. He asked the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
SwWrrzun] a question, and that was, whether the foreigner 
paid the tax. I propose in my five minutes to give three in- 
stances where the tariff was raised in the Payne bill, where 
an American industry was established, and where the price to 
the consumer was not raised, and that ought to answer the 
question. The first was in the case of pumice. The tariff in 
the Payne bill upon pumice was very much increased, some- 
thing like 80 per cent. Pumice is used as a cleanser. There 
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were flelds of pumice in Kansas and Nebraska, but before the 
Payne bill they could not be operated, because the Italian wage 
is about 85 cents a day and the wage in Nebraska and Kansas 


is something like $2 a day. We almost doubled that tariff in 
the Payne bill. What was the result? They commenced to mine 
pumice in Kansas and Nebraska, and the price of the product, 
the cleanser, has not been raised to the consumer. is one 
ease. The second was in the case of post cards. My colleague 
[Mr. Loxpon], whe just spoke, and myself know that New 
York City is the center of a great lithographic industry. The 
union laborers from New York came down and asked Congress, 
when drafting the Payne bill, to increase the tariff upon litho- 
graphed post cards, because they said the then tariff did not 
equal the difference in cost of production at home and abroad. 
We did raise the tariff in the interest of the lithographers in 
New York City and elsewhere, with the result that on Beekman 
Street and other streets in New York City establishments were 
opened for the manufacture of post cards, and the first result 
that I saw of that was that the price of picture post cards here 
in the city of Washington, instead of going up to the consumer, 
went down under the American competition. 

The third instance was the question of cheap lace—a kind of 
lace that is used upon the garments of the poor people. The 
tariff on those laces, known as Lever and Gothrough laces, 
was increased to 70 per cent in the Payne bill. Prior to the 
Payne bill there was practically no industry of that kind in this 
country. In the Payne bill, under the provision, that industry 
was created, and created so quickly that by 1913 we were able 
to prove to the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KITCHIN] 
and others on the Ways and Means Committee that we had an 
industry of that kind in this country, and prove it so effectively 
that the Underwood bill continued the tariff, not at the full 
Payne rate but at the rate of 60 per cent, so as not to kill that 
industry, that came into being by reason of the increase under 
the Payne bill. There were 31 factories established. There are 
three of those factories in the district of my friend from the 
twenty-fourth New York [Mr. Octessy], all due to the opera- 
tion of the Payne bill, and the price to the consumer is less to- 
day than it was then. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Curtop]. [Applause.] 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, we have made a new convert. 
The gentleman from New York now is preaching the doctrine 
that every Republican in the land will repudiate, that the 
levying of high-tariff rates reduces the price of the article. 
Such a doctrine is hostile to the theory upon which protection 
is demanded and given. 

Now, I would like to ask him how high must a tariff be in 
order to get the article for nothing, if the doctrine he now 
asserts be true? In order to defend the doctrine of protection 
he now asserts, instead of it increasing prices it lowers them. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, this abrupt change of theory on the part of 
the gentleman from New York shows the fallacy of his party’s 
doctrine on this question, and when pressed it is indefensible, 
and he is compelled to shift his position in order to sustain his 
theory. It will not stand the test nor bear the light of analysis. 
Instead of declaring the necessity of levying a high duty to 
raise the price, he here boldly proclaims it should be made 
high in order to reduce the price, to cheapen the product to 
consumers. Let it be noted now that he is the only advocate 
of high protection on this floor who has offered such an argu- 
ment, and in making it he directly opposes every person who 
has attempted to advance a reason for retaining the system. 
The gentleman stands alone in his defense. If it Is not levied 
to increase the price, then what good reason could any person 
give for levying it? Does any man suppose the protected in- 
dustries would stand for it if it lowered the price? [Applause 
on the Democratic, side.] Does the gentleman from New York 
believe that the owners of great industries which have thrived 
for years because a high tariff has raised the price of their 
products and enabled them to extort unearned profits from the 
people will indorse his new doctrine and applaud his theory? 
If he does, he is woefully mistaken, and he will find it will 
arouse their hostility, and they will repudiate his theory and 
denounce the doctrine he has advanced. Imagine, if you can, 
the great tariff barons visiting Congress urging it to raise the 
tariff in order that they could lower the price of their prod- 
ucts to the consumer. When that happens, the millennium will 
be here in full blast. Ah, the manufacturer can lower the 
price without raising the tariff, but he can not, as a usual 
thing, raise the price without having the tariff raised. He 


needs no tariff to lower the price, but does need it to raise the 
price above competitive prices, as a usual thing. It requires it 
to enable him to plunder the people. 


[Applause.] 


Now, the gentleman from New York gives an illustration of 
how a protective tariff enabled some little factory to be started 
in Kansas and employ a small number of laborers, because by 
protection it could keep out of this country the foreign-made 
product, or prevent it from selling as cheaply as it could other- 
wise do, and then declares with much exultation that it is 
an instance where the tariff has enabled labor to be employed, 
Does not the gentleman think it was a very expensive experi- 
ment to the people of this country? In order to do this, 100,000,- 
000 people were taxed and the price increased on all the prod- 
ucts used by the entire population of the country, solely for the 
purpose of employing a handful of men in this industry. It 
might have been a good thing for the men who owned the 
industry and the men employed, but, oh, great heavens, think 
how hard it was on the millions of people who had to pay the 
increased price when they purchased the product! [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Does the gentleman longer justify such a system of taxation, 
which wrings from the pockets of the helpless consumers their 
money for which they have toiled, to put in the pockets of a 
favorite few profits they have never earned and could not 
collect if it were not for the indefensible system. Oh, no; 
the gentleman from New York used to contend for that, but judg- 
ing from the speech he has just made, he has had a change of 
heart, and now he repudiates the old doctrine, advances a new 
one, and wants a high tariff now, for the purpose of reducing 
the price, in order to have the protected industries sell cheaper 
to the consumers. A new doctrine, indeed, but one that he will 
find nobody will believe. [Applause on Democratic side.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BENNET]. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. the doctrine I enunciated 
will not be repudiated by a single Republican who believes in 
the doctrine of protection [applause on the Republican side], 
because it has been our contention, and it has been proved, that 
by the establishment of any industry in this country under a 
protective tariff ultimately the price went down. I can give a 
concrete instance. Take men's gloves. The tariff on men's 
gloves in the McKinley bill was increased 100 per cent. Men’s 
gloves are cheaper to the consumer to-day than they were at the 
time the McKinley law was passed, and the difference is that 
they are being manufactured in this country, instead of being 
manufactured abroad. 

Mr. CULLOP. Is there any duty on them to-day—160 per 
cent? 

Mr. BENNET. It started with the McKinley bill, and there 
are some things that even the Democrats did not dare do. They 
did not dare kill as conspicuous an example of how an industry 
can be built up under a protective tariff as is the glove industry. 
Take the old familiar question of steel rails. Prior to any duty 
on steel rails the price of steel rails in this country—manufac- 
tured, all of them, in Great Britain—was over $100 a ton, and 
the last time I looked at it they were around $28 a ton, because 
with the tariff in this country we established the industry, and 
with the competition that came between our industry and the 
industries abroad and with the appliances, with the American 
inventive genius applied to the American industry, we were able 
to put the price down, and that is a proved contention of Repub- 
licans year in and year out from time immemorial that if you 
give us a chance to build up American industries in time we will 
reduce the price. I give you credit by saying that that is exactly 
what you are trying to do in the dyestuff situation in this bill— 
you are trying to build up an American industry. 

And if your bill works out right in detail, as to which I ex- 
press no opinion, the ultimate result will be, when you have 
established the dyestuff industry under the provisions of your 
bill, in time the price will go down, and we will all owe a debt 
of gratitude to the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Krrcutn], the leading protectionist to-day. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Is it satisfactory to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Fonbxrri that the committee do now rise? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
that the committee do now rise. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw that motion for a 
moment. I wish to yield to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
RUSSELL]. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, the bil now under 
consideration is an emergency revenue bill, and I shall give it my 
support with the understanding and belief that it is to be a tem- 
porary measure and not a permanent law. It is necessary to- 
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day because of the unusually large appropriations that have been 
or that will be made by this session of Congress, I shall not 
undertake at this time to discuss the necessity nor the wisdom 
of these large appropriations. The most of them I know to be 
absolutely necessary in properly carrying on the functions of the 
Government. Others, no doubt, will promote the progress of the 
country and will be of great benefit to the American people. 
Some of these appropriations may be unnecessary and unwise. 

But these questions are not relevant to this discussion and 
shonld not enter into our deliberations to-day. The appropria- 
tions have been or in a few days will be made, the money will be 
expended during the present fiscal year, and the only question 
before us now is how we will get the money. Like individuals 
the Government can not spend the money without in some way 
collecting the money to spend, and the only way known for the 
Government to get it is by taxation in some form. It may be by 
direct taxes, by indirect taxes, or by a bond issue that simply 
postpones the evil day of payment to a later time, Permanent 
improvements, such as the construction of the Panama Canal, that 
will abide for years to come for the benefit of future generations, 
all agree can consistently be paid for by a bond issue; but I think 
the most of us agree that it would be cowardly for the representa- 
tives of the present generation to borrow money upon the credit 
of posterity with which to pay the current expenses of our coun- 
try to-day, and leave to those who shall come after us the burden 
of paying debts, when the things for which they would pay shall 
haye been exhausted and disappeared before their time. 

This is not a political measure but a business proposition, and 
I now modestly, without specific knowledge, predict that a 
majority of the Republican Members of this House will vote for 
its passage. Permit me to add that the Republican Members 
on the other side of the House, who do not vote for it will in 
my opinion place themselves in an inconsistent attitude before 
the country. It is true that in theory the party in power is 
usnally held responsible for all appropriations made, and all 
legislation enacted by Congress, but in fact, the Republican 
Members of this House are as responsible to their constituents 
and the country, as are the Democratic Members for the large 
appropriations of this session. As a rule the great majority of 
Republicans, not only voted for all appropriations made, but 
for many proposed increases that were not made. I practiced 
law for 30 years and I always found that the most convincing 
proof against a litigant was his own admissions, especially 
when against his interests. One of the ablest and fairest 
Speeches made on the Republican side of the House during this 
discussion was made by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lonc- 
WORTH], who is a member of the Ways and Means Committee 
that prepared and reported this bill to the House. In the course 
of his speech he said: 

In the interest of fairness, however, it ought to be said that the 
wanton and reckless extravagance of the party in power Ís only partly 
responsible for the vastly increased enditures which we have as- 
sumed and for which this bill is intend paru to provide. The larger 
pertion of these expenditures represents the effort on the part of Con- 
gress to place this country in a condition of somewhere nearly adequate 
military and naval preparedness, and in that the N Party has 


not only assisted but has successfully insisted D 
program be extended and elaborated z 3 


Belng thus responsible for expenditures 
cratic Party either contemplated or desired, we | Ex the Republican Ponty 
ought to be prepared to pay the price. 

This distinguished Republican Representative not only as- 
sumes for his party its share of the responsibility for the large 
appropriations that make this emergency bill necessary, but he 
admits that his party was successful in making the appropria- 
tions for military equipment and national defense larger than 
they otherwise would have been, and like the fair and consistent 
inan that he is, he says he will vote for this bill. 

In view of this frank and true statement by the able and 
distinguished Republican Member of this House, let no other 
Republican of less information or less frankness undertake to 
criticize the Democratic membership of this Congress, either 
-for the large appropriations made or for the passage of this 
measure, which provides the way to pay the obligations for 
which Members of all political parties voted and for which we 
are jointly responsible. 

This bill provides four methods of taxation, which I will very 
briefly mention in their proper order. 

First. The present income-tax law, for which nearly all Re- 
publicans and Democrats here originally voted. This law I 
am sure is to-day approved by-a great majority of this House 
and a great majority of the American peopie. It produced in 
the last fiscal year, $124,000,000 collected from those of large 
incomes, thereby relieving the citizens of the country of small 
incomes from this large part of the revenue necessary to carry 
on the business of the Government. This law it is now proposed 
to umend by increasing the tax from 1 to 2 per cent upon in- 


comes less than $20,000, with a graduated tax increasing as the 
amount of income increases up to incomes of more than 
$500,000, which are to be taxed 12 per cent per annum. 

The same exemptions provided for in the present law are to be 
continued in this proposed law—that is, heads of families who 
have no more than $4,000 net income will be exempt from taxa- 
tion, and those without families will have $3,000 exempt, so that 
those of small incomes will be relieved from any burden what- 
ever under this law. 

Second. The inheritance tax upon all estates of deceased par- 
ties where the amount of the estates after all debts are paid are 
more than $50,000. No estate of less than that amount, after all 
debts are paid, will be subject to any tax under this proposed 
law. It provides for a graduated tax of 1 per cent on the second 
$50,000 of an estate of $100,000, with gradual increases as the 
estates increase up to estates of $500,000. 

Third. The manufacture of munitions of war tax. This is not 
only a very just and a very reasonable tax, but will meet with 
practically the universal approval of the people of the country. 
It is claimed that many of the munition plants are making a 
million dollars per day, and are deriving the greatest benefits 
from the expenditures of the millions of dollars that have been 
and that will be expended for so-calied preparedness. It is esti- 
mated that there will be collected about $71,000,000 per year 
under this provision, thereby relieving the people of less profit- 
able vocations from this large part of the necessary revenue to 
pay the expenses of the Government. 

Fourth. It is proposed by this bill to repeal the special-tax law 
passed about two years ago and to reenact the same, continuing 
certain taxes imposed by that act, but I am glad to find that this 
bill will not reenact that part of the former bill providing for 
stamp taxes. I have personally never favored the provision re- 
quiring stamps upon telegraph and telephone messages, deeds, 
notes, or other documents that has proved to be such an incon- 
venience to the people, and I now want to congratulate the mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee for repealing that part 
of the former act and leaving out of this bill that feature of the 
old law. 

Mr. Chairman, I of course regret the necessity of this bill, but 
we all know that nearly all civilized countries are to-day at war 
and all the world seems to be war mad. There are many of our 
ablest and most thoughtful citizens who have believed there was 
grave danger of our own country being drawn into the bloody 
European conflict or of becoming involved in war with some 
other nation. I believe that our great President, Woodrow 
Wilson, who has thus far preserved both the peace and the honor 
of our country without war, will, with the cooperation of the 
peace-loving people of America, continue to do so, but our own 
apprehensions of a possible war aided by an urgent and a per- 
sistent pressure from many of our constituents, led this Con- 
gress to appropriate millions of dollars to prepare for our na- 
tional defense, and of course the bills we have made must be 
paid. In my opinion, the plan agreed upon by the Ways and 
Means Committee, as expressed by this bill, will place the burden 
of the increased taxation made necessary by the present enier- 
gency upon the wealth of the country that is best able to bear it. 
Such of our American citizens as have been so fortunate as to 
accumulate and now possess the wealth that will make them sub- 
ject to the provisions of this bill will in times like these no doubt 
be patriotic enough to bear. without complaint, this additional 
burden that will be temporarily placed upon them in obedience 
to the demands of the country for adequate preparedness for our 
national defense. [Applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. Younes]. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman for his courtesy in extending time to me. I made some 
remarks upon the subject of the raising of revenue two or three 
months ago, and made some suggestions to the members of the 
Ways and Means Committee which I am sorry to see they have 
net acted upon. I ventured to suggest a method of raising 
revenue which would not only produce a large amount of money 
but at the same time help to correct a great abuse in the 
marketing of grain. My proposal was to tax all sales of grain 
for future delivery where deliveries were not in fact made. Such 
a tax would produce revenue and at the same time discourage 
gambling. Many letters of approval have come to me, and 
among them one from Benjamin Drake, Minneapotis attorney for 
the Equity Cooperative Exchange. Mr. Drake has given this 
subject much consideration, and delivered a strong and most 
convincing address last December before a great convention of 
farmers at St. Paul, held under the auspices of the Equity Co- 
operative Exchange. It was the largest gathering of farmers 
ever gotten together at St. Paul, made up of thoughtful, intel- 
ligent farmers interested in the cooperative handling of grain, 


from North Dakota, Montana, South Dakota, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin. The press dispatches said that the address was 
listened to with great interest, and the farmers present, who had 
suffered so much from the market fluctuations caused by gambling 
in options, frequently interrupted the speaker with applause. 
In the absence of objection, I shall have printed in the Recorp 
Mr. Drake's address. Mr. Drake said: 


FUTURE TRADING ON GRAIN EXCHANGES, 


cipal ee of attack. As yet there has been comparatively little 
üblie d 


come, moreover, from the common people, the source from which every 
reform of merit springs. The grain 


versy—the arguments of the speculators themselves who wish to per- 
petuate the system. The 
are private industries, They are carried on for the niary profit of 
thelr members, Whenever speculative features of grain exchanges 
have been assailed the members of these grain exchanges, ably alded by 


a sale, and vice versa. It is claimed t this practice amounts to in- 
surance against speculation. We are told that on the whole unlicensed 
speculation as carried on to-day increases the price which the producer 
would otherwise receive for h er And we are told, lastly, that 
the whole subject is too vast and intricate to be understood or even dis- 
cussed intelligently by anyone except the few favored individuals who 
ane scrpelly engaged in the grain trade and incidentally profiting by 
the system. 

Yet notwithstanding this permeten and long-continued effort to con- 
vince us that short selling in grain and other farm products is essen- 
tially right and proper, public opinion is apparenti 8 setting 
against the practice, The practices of the New York Stock xchange 
have few defenders. The par Democratic platform declares without 

ualification against gambling in food products. A bill recently passed 
ongress directed against short selling in cotton exchanges. A bill 
introduced at the 1913 session of the nesota Legislature, calling for 
the total prohibition of future trading, failed to pass the lower house 
by only a single vote. The powerful Rules Committee of Congress, 
after a solid week of vor tap £4 where both the producer and grain ex- 
changes were represented, has demanded a general investigation of 
future trading, and frames the . against the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Duluth Board of Trade: 

“That it is the common practice of these controlling members, by 
concerted action in these three great markets, offering or withdrawin 
enormous quantities of wheat of the public warehouses and termin: 
elevators, and by concerted bidding and betting in the pit on futures, 
to depress or raise the pce of wheat to suit the 8 of thelr 
gambling operations; that the prices are by such combination and ma- 
nipulation depressed, while the farmers are compelled to market the 
heavy portion of each crop and raised and n 80 as to cept 
speculative investors after the bulk of each crop is in the control of the 
combination ; that for each bushel of real wheat eng sold and han- 
dled in each of those terminal markets at least 100 bushels are bought 
and sold in so-called future trading; that the multiplied expense of all 
such future 8 as well as most of the profits thereof must come 
out of the real wheat actually marketed; that the only part of the 

ins of gambling in wheat not borne by the farmer or buyer of bread 
D borne y men tempted to speculate in the pit; that the number of 
embezzlements, bankruptcies, and wrecks caused by eombling in wheat 
futures is appalling; t the members of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, and the Duluth Board of Trade, 
ee beh i whom such gambling operations are made, cover and hide the 
record of the losses sustained by . me a and refuse to exhibit their 
books to the State officials whose duty it is to protect the public; that 
the Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis and the Board of Trade of 
Chicago, by virtue of a large membership of wealthy men closely allled 
with banking Institutions, transportation companies, and with certain 
daily newspapers of their communities, exercise and control an unwhole- 
some influence in loca: pretest and public opinion.” 

This is only a part of the whole indictment; but it is enough to show 
that the American public has set itself seriously to the task of decid- 
ing whether to permit or prohibit short selling in the product of the 

arm. 

The terms “future trading“ and “short selling,“ broadly speaking, 
mean the same thing. Each term may in turn cover two general prac- 
tices which should specified in order to secure accuracy of thought 
and designation. 

The so-called 5 of hedgi is one yarlety of future trading. 
It is the kind of future trading which is constantly harped upon and 
unduly emphasized by the defenders of short selling in order to dis- 
tract attention from the other kinds of future trading which can not 
be defended at all. Hedging is best understood by the famillar illus- 
tration of s man hedging a bet. Having a bet on one side, he also bets 
on the other side, and thus guards himself against loss, whatever the 
result. Keeping in mind the general idea of hedging a bet, two illus- 
trations will suffice to show examples of a hedge as used to-day in the 
grain exchanges. A Minneapolis miller has an order for 10, barrels 
of flour to be delivered next May at a certain price, That price is 
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delivery by a local coun elevator. The elevator may be full of 


grain N 0 to railroad congestion or other cause, if may be im- 
possible to gt he grain to the terminal inside of 30 days, During 

is time wheat may fall 20 cents per bushel. The directors of the 
local elevator do not wish to bear this k. They therefore direct 
their manager to wire some commission house at the terminal to sell 
25,000 bushels of wheat for future Leys fgg Oa When this is done, the 


me pe > 

pointed out with truth that practically no other commodities except 

grain and grain products can be protected by the hedging practices. 
e 


to do business epon a closer margin, The miller, it is claimed, can 
make a closer price on his flour. ‘The local elevator can pay a better 
price for the fran, because the profit of each can not be wiped out by 
price fluctuation. 

Moreover, it is also true that 3 from all other forms of 
future trading in this respect; it is sed upon a commodity either 
actually in existence or contracted for in a bona fide sense. In my 
own opinion, as terminal marketing is now conducted, hedging is a 
practical necessity. It Is a necessity, because unlicensed ulation 
as now carried on causes sharp and constant fluctuation in market 
price. In other words, it is short selling itself which causes the 
market variations which make hedging a present necessity. 

Senator CUMMINS, in his argument on the cotton futures bill, quoted 
in the ConcressionaL RECORD for September 3, 1913, sums up this 
argument admirably when he says: 

“It is said—and this is one of the Nig breg most frequently used— 
that short sales ought to be permitted, use they tend to steady the 
market and tend to prevent extreme fluctuations in the price of com- 
modities. I have read a at deal of argument submitted to sustain 
this contention. I can not at this time enter upon an analysis of the 
subject as I would like to do. I can only record my own opinion that 
instead of steadying the market short sales disturb the market. In- 
stead of preventing extreme fluctuations they excite extreme fluctua- 
tions. Those who defend the practice always forget that when short 
sales are used to steady prices—and I admit there are times when they 
are so employed—they are employed to steady prices which the practice 
itself has disturbed.’ 

But whatever may be the merits or demerits of hedging, as used under 
the present system, it is certain that the practice can not be preserved 
unless it can separated from the other forms of future trading. If it 
can not be separated from the other vicious forms of future trading which 
lend themselves to price manipulation and exploitation of the producer, 
then hedging must inevitably ie The public, when it learns facts, the 
stupendous volume and controlling influence of sheer em transac- 
tions, will eradicate the whole system of future trading unless hedg- 
ing can be separated from the riot of gambling transactions whic 
to-day raises and lowers the price of at will of the gamblers. 

The volume of hed, „ as compa: with the total volume of future 
transactions of the n net er T of Chicago and Minneapolis, is 
comparatively insi cant, If all the grain entering the Minneapolis 
terminal in an en — 455 were hedged once, it would amount to less 
than 300,000,000 bushels. If it were hedged three times, it would still 
amount to less than a billion bushels. As a mattor of fact the evi- 
dence at hand indicates that the total future transactions on the floor 
of the chamber of commerce aggregate not less than 10,000,000,000 
bushels. The future transactions, which are not the result of hedging 
and which probably aggregate more than 9,000,000.000 bushels n year 
in Minneapolis alone, are purely speculative or ponte transactions. 
These are the transactions which make possible price manipulation, 
and which the public to-day seems determined to wipe out. 

This second variety of future trading is more easily described than 
defined. It differs from hedging, use there is no actual interest 
to protect or hedge. Ordinarily there is neither actual delivery of the 
— nor any Intention to deliver. The speculator or gambler buys or 
sells grain for future delivery on the chance of a favorable change in 
the market before the time specified for the delivery. Settlement of 
these transactions is commonly, almost invariably, effected by payment 

ed margins, instead of actual transfer of 


future price of n is going to be. He has no actual interest to 

protect, unlike the man who hedges. 
To what extent is this purely speculative variety of future ETDE 
carried on? And what is its effect, if any, upon the price of cash wheat 
z a time. ne of the dramatic 


y * 
handled 300 bushels of phantom in were bought and sold. On a 
il 8 — seen 25 Chicago firms buy and 


at Chicago do not exceed 50,000,000 bushels at the most, the sale of 
over 17, „000.000 bushels for future delly becomes simply appalling. 

Mr. Greeley says that individual firms of cago lease vate wires 
to the Pacific coast at an annual rental of more than $109, r 2 
so stupendous and so profitable is this system of organ 


ed gambling an 
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He tells us that at times single firms of Chicago work 


exploitation. 
as many as 20 clerks and kkeepers night and day, simply to jot 
down and enter in their books of account the enormous volume of these 
future trades. 

The only trouble with Mr. Greeley ou ger to be that he is alto- 
gether too conservative in his figures and statements. He has under- 
stated the facts. Willet M. Hare formerly Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, says that the future trading of the Chicago Board of de 
amounts to at least 90,000,000,000 bushels annually, which makes Mr. 
Greeley's figures of seventeen billions pale to insignificance. In January, 
1913, the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture published an article 
the erican Academy of Political and Social ence, entitled “ Func- 
tions and needs of our great markets.” He says upon page 253: 

“There is evidence that the really lative dealing is in 
wheat on the Chicago market. Estimates e some years ago indi- 
5 that 90, 000,000,000 bushels of grain sales were made annually in 

cago. 

Again he says. upon page 250: 

It is perfectly clear, however, that In the large the outside specula- 
tors and the producers and consumers among them lose money to a 
class of men who do not really pretend either to produce, to transport, 
or to manufacture; and they also pay the expenses of g an ex- 
pensive speculative machine. 

“A very rough estimate places the money recelved from the people by 
exchanges and their bucket-shop Aupendrges in America alone at up- 
ward of $200,000,000 annually. On the face of it, this seems a hign 
price to pay for fluidity and acceleration to the market and for t 
1 Mir: ty of hedging.” 

r. Hayes further states in this article that the speculative public 
loses annually at least $30,000,000 “ through dealing with s; tors 
with business connections with your (cotton) exchanges, or who assume 
to have such connection.” Acvording to Mr. Hayes's estimate, the 
annual losses of the public through the speculative features of grain 
and cotton exchan would built! a Panama Canal every second year. 
It would build 40,000 miles of macadamized roads over bo prairies 
every year. It would cover the entire proposed increase of governmental 
expenditures for preparedness for the coming year. And these figures 
do not take into consideration at all the losses which producers them- 
selves sustain tarona manipulation and depression of prices of the 
commodities which they grow. 

Nor is it necessary to rely entirely upon the testimony of Mr. Greeley 
nor the investigations of Mr. Hayes in order to determine the volume 
of gambling transactions upon the Chicago Board of Trade. Sworn 
testimony and admissions of the members themselves are available to 
establish these facts. Some 845 ago the Chicago Board of Trade 
prosecuted Christie Odell and others as bucket shoppers. The sub- 
stance of some of the testimony in those cases as taken from the appeal 
record is as follows: 

Charles A. Weare, of the Weare Commission Co., testified that his 
firm did a business of 600,000 busbels a day and that not more than 1 
cent resulted in actual deliveries. C. D. French, broker, testified that be 
had done a business of 100,000,000 bushels annually for 15 years and 
that ony two or three times in all his experience had he had any prop- 
erty delivered to him. He fixed the total of the deliveries at about 
200,000 bushels, or one two-hundredth of 1 per cent of his business. 

Ex-Goy. James E. Boyd, of Nebraska, testified that he had been a 
commission merchant and dealer on the Chicago Board of Trade, and 
that actual deliveries were not one-half of 1 per cent of his business 
Austin W. Wright, one of the heaviest speculators on the floor of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, testified that he had been a s lator for 
over 30 youre and a member of the board of trade for 20 years and 
that In all that time he had never but three or four times pafd for any 
grain. Sinve 1892 he was 38 that he had not recelved or dellvered 
any of the actual commodity. The following question and answer was 
put to Mr. Wright: = 

“Q. What is the diference, if there is any, between speculation on 
the board of trade and speculation off the board?—A. There is no 
difference. Locality can not affect the character of the transaction.” 

Walter Comstock was another interesting witness in the lawsuit. 
He was a member of Schwartz, Du o., the largest or second 
largest speculative house in the United States at the time when ke 
testified that in the previous year his firm had dealt in from 2,000,000 
to 8,000, bushels a day, and that in the previous ber there 
were delivered to his frm only about 100,000 bushels of all kinds of 
grain. His testimony showed that not more than one-fifth of 1 
cent of the enormous business of his firm resulted in actual deliveries. 
The remaining 994 per cent represented deals settled through the 
clearing house of the board of trade. 

Judge Thompson heard the O'Dell case, and in his decision declared: 

“The evidence convincingly shows that the larger part of the trans- 


actions in grain and other produce on the complainant's exchange are 
merely gambling transactions conducted by some of its members vio- 
lation of the law of the State of Illinois against bucket shops.“ * » 


The bucket shops are the 8 the oe Board of Trade 
and kindred organizations, to which they still look for sustenance and 
life, and they can only effectually supp >d by striking at the 
root of the evil. When this species of gambling on the commercial 
and stock exchanges of the country ceases the bucket shops will dis- 
appear, and not before.” 

It is 1 to comment upon this evidence. The promoters of 
the Louisiana lottery paid the State of Louisiana $40,000 for the 
frivilege of running a gambling institution. The Chicago Board of 

ade pays nothing; but the profits of its members from this source 
alone, computing them at the regular rates established by its own rules, 
would be not less than $75,000,000 per year. 

At Minneapolis the evidence is not so clear as to the actual volume 
of future transactions. It is no doubt less than that of the Chicago 
market. At the grain investigation of 1913, conducted by the Minne- 
sota Legislature, the members of the chamber of commerce refused to 
show their books disclosing the volume and details of their future 
trading. However, the volume of this future trading appears indi- 
rectly. It was shown at this investigation that within the chamber 
of commerce is the corporation known as the clearing-house associa- 
tion. This association had only 37 Members out of a total of more than 
300. Its sole business was to clear the future trades of its own mem- 
bers. For this service it received one-half cent per $1,000 of future 
transactions clear. Is was the sole source of revenue. Out of this 
revenue the association had paid its yearly expenses of $24,000, declared 
dividends, and accumulated a large surplus. The revenue to the clear- 
ing-house association for clearing $1,000,000 in future trades would be 
only $5. r e simply the amount of future transactions necessary 
to maintain the yearly expenses of the clearing house and ignorin 


wholly the dividends paid, the surplus accumulated and the admitt 


fact that the clearing house acted for only a part of the entire mem- 
bership, it appears t the future transactions passing through the 
clearing house amount each ae to approximately 35.000. 000.000. From 
all the facts and evidence it is quite clear that the entire volume of 
future etlons must equal at least 10,000,000,000 bushels per year. 
This estimate is a 5 borne out by the testimony of F. G. Hol- 
brook, a Minneapolis pit trader. He testified that on an average his 
future transactions amounted to 67,000 bushels per day, and that he 
seldom, if ever, delivered any real wheat to a purchaser. It is evident 
that A EA aE 90 Bad cent of the commission revenues of the mem- 
bers of the Chicago Board of Trade, taken as a whole, and three- 
fourths of the commission revenues of the members of the chamber 
of commerce are at present derived from future trading. In the case 
of Chicago the revenues derived from future trading must amount to 
approximately $75,000,000 a year, and in the case of Minneapolis 
between five and eight mitlion dollars per year. The revenue derived 

n, figuring a single commission, has never 
ex ed $1, neapolis, or $2,000,000 at Chicago, in a 
are year. Gambling, therefore, Is not merely an Incident or adjunct. 
It is the main business of the modern exchange. 

Time does not permit me to give the facts in detail, but the evidence 
taken at the Minnesota investigation shows conclusively that there 
never has been a year when the revenue of the co ssion houses of 
the Minneapolis chamber, taken as a whole and computing a single 
commission on consigned grain entering the terminal, would be more 
than one-half cf their admitted expenses. The major portion of these 
ee and practically all revenues must be derived from future 

g. 

Judging from the facts obtainable, the bulk of these future transac- 
tions come from men not en in the in business at all. Care- 
fully contrived market news ticked off the ticker every minute. 
Sure tips are freely circulated. The imagination of the sucker is 
aroused, his activity stimulated, and he takes a flier in wheat. He may 
be a lawyer, doctor, farmer, a minister of the gospel—all are welcome; 
the money of each is 5 Bankruptcy and financial ruin may fol- 
low, often does follow, but in any case, win or lose, the board of trade 
member makes his commission. Some members of the Minneapolis 
chamber maintain uptown offices for the accommodation of the indis- 
criminate betting public. Some maintain private wires at vast expense. 
It is a vast and highly developed system—a democratic system, where 
the money of the poor pensioner or defaulting bank clerk is just as 
welcome as that of the millionaire theoretically fitted to bear the risk 
of fluctuation. 

What effect do these stupendous gambling transactions have on the 
price of cash wheat? The answer is that within limits of many ceuts 

r bushel they absolutely determine and fix the price which the pro- 

ucer receives for his grain. Gambling can not, of course, completely do 
away with the law cf supply and demand. But within limits these 
future dealings give speculators in wheat pit the power to raise or lower 
the price of cash grain at will. 

Under the present system the price of cash by 
the price of future grain. It is determined by what is called the 
“dominant” future, meaning the nearest date in the future fixed by 
speculators as the delivery date. These dates are May, September, 

ecember, and July. Just now the dominant future happens to be May, 
and the price oi cash wheat is fixed by the May future. Theoretically, 
the price of cash wheat is the price of the dominant future less the cost 
of storage of the actual grain to the date of supposed delivery. Some- 
times, under abnormal conditions, the rule does not work out exactly. 
But for practical arg. bean, the price of cash wheat is fixed uy the 
price of the dominant future. If the future goes up, the price of cash 
grain follows. If the future goes down, so does the price of cash 
grein. This is admitted by the members of the grain exchange them- 
selves. 

At the recent hearing before the Rules Committee at Washington, 
John Stream, a member of the 9 elevator monopoly, which bandles 
90 per cent of the actual grain entering the Chicago market, testified as 
follows: We would take the closing market of the future and calculate 
what was a fair price for cash grain.“ At the Minnesota Investigation 
B. S. iy of Minneapolis, pit trader, testified, “ The price of cash grain 
is made the price of future. If the buyers’ orders were more numer- 
ous and yicorous the price would immediately respond and go up.“ The 
testimony of W. A. Gregory, E. L. Welch, and F. A. Hallet was to the 
same effect. Welch admitted that large dealers in the great markets, b. 
acting in concert, bad the power to temporarily affect the price of cas 

ain in any direction which might sult their purposes, e admitted 
farther that if the market were affected for only a few minutes trades 
of stuperdous magnitude could be closed. F. A. Hallet, now president 
of the Minneapolis chamber, testified, “at times I have seen the market 
advance half a cent on an order of 50.000 bushels; then I have seen it 
depressed in the same way.” F. B. Wells, president of the Minneapolis 
chamber in 1913, testified In substance that speculators working col- 
lusively and in secret could raise or lower the price of cash grain at 
will, Tue only qualification which he imposed upon this admission was 
that speculators could not hold the price permanently at a given figure, 
although they have the power to alter it at will. 

The facts quoted above are not surmises. They are the admissions of 
grain-exchange members themselves. Under the present system as now 
carried on by the privately owned grain exchanges the price of farm 
products is made the football of speculators. The agency is simple and 
effective. The price of the future determines the price of cash grain. 
The price of the future in turn is fixed by the relative strength of a flood 
of fictitious sales and purchases thrown on the market by speculators 
who know just what they want. If the speculators for their own pur- 
poses wish to lower the price of in they throw on the markct a flood 
of selling orders, and the price beaten down. If they wish to raise 
the price they throw on the market a flood of buying orders, and the 

rice is boosted up. The ulators pull the lever, and results follow. 

n a sensitive market in the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. an 
offer of 50,000 bushels will sometimes depress the price of cash grain 
half a cent per bushel. What Influeuce, then, does 9,000,000.000 bushels 
of option trades and phantom grain at Minneapolis and 90.900,000,000 
at Chicago, judiciously dum on the market in the course of a year— 
what influence does this unthinkable volume of future trading have upon 
the price of your grain, Mr. Farmer? Is it any wonder that you have 
sold your grain practically every year for the past 20 years for a figure 
less than the actual cost of production? 

A remedy for this condition, as I see it, does not lie so much in legis- 
lation as it does in organization and cooperative effort among pro- 
ducers. It is true that you can tax future trading out of existence; it 
is true that you can deny speculators the use of the telegraph and the 
mails and thereby eliminate the element of speculation; it is true that 
strict laws against gambling rigidly enforced would also curb the 
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operations of these speculators; but to my mind the true remedy is the 


one which you have already embarked upon. You have already estab- 
lished an open market at St. Paul. No speculation, no rigging of the 
market, no manipulation of prices is possible in your market place. 
Already your terminal market agency is handling as much wheat as the 
entire Chicago Board of Trade. It has demonstrated Its efficiency and 
success. In a few years, at the present rate of increase in its business, 
it will no longer be possible for private grain exchanges to any on 
the system of gambling and exploitation on its present scale. Your 
agency will market the bulk of the crop, and every bushel which your 
agency markets withdraws so much from the operations of the specu- 
lators In the so-called regular exchanges. Inside of the next five years 
at the present rate of increase in your business, and assuming reason- 
able efficiency in its future conduct, all of the legitimate dealers in grain 
will be doing business with your agency and similar agencies organized 
in the different parts of the country for the game purpose. Then the 
speculators of the regular exchan will have lost the power to manipu- 
late prices; they will have lost the enormous profits which now accrue 
to them; they will have no more influence upon the price of grain or 
process of distribution than a collection of thimble riggers at a country 
fair. And when this day arrives the American farmer will have at last 
come into his own, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr, Chairman, I moye that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Foster, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that the 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 16763) to 
increase the revenue, and for other purposes, and had come to 


no resolution thereon. 
BRIDGE ACROSS BAYOU BARTHOLOMEW. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House concurrent resolution 46. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senato concurring), 
That the President be requested to return to the House of p peike 
tives the enrolled bill, H. R. 12197, entitled “An act authorizing Ashley 
County, Ark., to construct a bridge across the Bayou Bartholomew,” 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, about two weeks 
ago the bill H. R. 12197 passed the House, authorizing the con- 
struction of a bridge across Bayou Bartholomew, in Ashley 
County, Ark., and some two or three days ago this bill passed 
the Senate and is now in the hands of the President. Owing to 
a misdescription as to the location of the bridge, I have asked 
that the bill be returned, in order that it may be properly drawn 
in order to conform to the proper description. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the resolution? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 8 

The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


GENERAL DEBATE TO-MORROW. 


Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman from 
North Carolina to ask unanimous consent that the plan or rule 
agreed upon be so modified as to permit general debate to run 
until 1.30 o'clock p. m. to-morrow, one half the time to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from North Carolina and the other 
half by myself. 

Mr. KITCHIN. And then the bill be read in accordance with 
the rule? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Be read in accordance with the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent, at the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Michigan, that general debate be extended two hours and a 


half, one-half to be controlled by the gentleman from North 


Carolina [Mr. Krrcu1n] and one-half by himself. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. TAVENNER, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of legislation 
enacted by the Sixty-fourth Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject of legislation enacted in the Sixty-fourth Congress, Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leaye of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Burcess, indefinitely, on account of illness in his 
family. 

To Mr. Eacan, for five days, on account of illness in his 
family. 

To Mr. Steere of Iowa, for 10 days, on account of important 
business. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 57 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
July 8, 1916, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
War, transmitting, with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, 
report of reexamination of Fishing Creek, N. C. (H. Doc. No. 
1277), was taken from the Speaker’s table, referred to the 
Committee on River and Harbors, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. RAKER, from the Committee on the Publie Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 5466) to open abandoned mili- 
tary reservations in the State of Nevada to homestead entry 
and desert-land entry, and to amend an act entitled “An act 
to open abandoned military reservations in the State of Nevada 
to homestead entry,” approved October 1, 1890, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No, 925), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills were severally re- 
ported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. CAPSTICK, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 8849) to reimburse George H, 
Morrow, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 926), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar, 

Mr. PRICE, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 10173) for the relief of Anna C. Par- 
rett, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a re- 
port (No. 927), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 

Mr. FOSTER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 14826) for the relief of F. M. Buriicld, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by i re- 
port (No. 928), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware, from the Committee on Chums, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 8625) to reimburse the 
officers and enlisted men of the Revenue-Cutter Service and 
Public Health Service for losses sustained in the wreck of the 
revenue cutter Tahoma, reported the same without amendment, 
acompanied by a report (No. 929), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 16090) for the relief of the officers and crew of the 
lighthouse tender Armeria, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 930), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 16519) for the relief of Joseph F. Mitchell, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 931), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Cal- 
endar, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KEATING: A bill (H. R. 16850) to forbid the use of 
the mails for letters, postal cards, circulars, newspapers, or 
pamphlets offering for sale, soliciting the purchase of, or ad- 
vertising intoxicating liquors; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HULBERT: A bill (H. R. 16851) for the appointment 
of a commission to supervise the food supplied to the military 
forces of the United States; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. DILLON: A bill (H. R. 16852) laying an embargo 
upon print, book, bond, and linen paper, pulp and pulp products; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. McARTHUR: A bill (H. R. 16858) to provide for the 
erection of a public building in the city of St. Johns, Oreg.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CRISP: Resolution (H. Res. 293) for the considera- 
tion of H. R. 9216; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: Resolution (H. Res. 294) providing 
for printing as a public document of “Ocean Shipping: The 
Basie Principles of Maritime Transportation, with Particular 
Reference to the Foreign Trade of the United States”; to the 
Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: Resolution (H. Res, 295) authorizing 
the printing of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 68, “ The milch goat”; to 
the Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARKLEY: A bill (H. R. 16854) granting a pension to 
Samuel Walker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (H. R. 16855) for the relief of Riverside 
Military Academy ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BURKE: A bill (H. R. 16856) granting a pension to 
Elmer R. Harrington; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COADY: A bill (H. R. 16857) granting an increase of 
pension to Louis Irons; to the Commitee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 16858) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Christopher C. Russell; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DOOLING: A bill (H. R. 16859) granting a pension to 
Patrick J. Blake; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 16860) granting a pension 
to Joseph Ford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: A bill (H. R. 16861) granting 
an increase of pension to Isaac O. Weaver; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 16862) granting an increase 
of pension to Andrew J. Gaskins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TAVENNER: A bill (H. R. 16863) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Helen L. Huff; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

By Mr. VAN DYKE: A bill (H. R. 16864) for the relief of 
Ivan Yermakof, Alexiej Kutyaj, Nikolaj Karpunin, Ivan Pri- 
mak, Nick Wlad, Gavrylo Shumof, Efim Davidof, Pavel Baran- 
iuk, Pavel Balonin, Fred Wolon, Sam March, Ivan Melnyk, 
Emilian Krakowiacki, Mrs. Michael Wituk, widow, and two 
minor children, heirs of Michael Wituk, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 16865) granting a 
pension to John G. Schrock; to the Committee on Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARLIN (by request) : Petition of sundry citizens of 
Washington, D. C., against bills to amend the postal laws; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of members of the 
Snowflake Relief Society, favoring woman-suffrage amendment; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the National Association of Vicksburg Vet- 
erans, relative to appropriation for reunion and peace jubilee 
at Vicksburg; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. DILLON: Memorial of Crystal Lake Farmers’ Local 
Union, No. 50, F. E. and C. U. of A., relative to amendment to 
rural-credits bill; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Papers to accompany House 
bill 16861, for the relief of Isaac O. Weaver; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

sy Mr. MATTHEWS: Papers to accompany House bill 16809, 
for the relief of Jacob Presler; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. KELLEY: Petition of E. P. Thurgood and 30 others 
of the State of Michigan, against bills to amend the postal 
laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of Rhode Island 
Bankers’ Association, relative to House bill 12998, amending 
Federal reserve act; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Petition of sundry citizens of Boul- 
der, Colo., relative to bills to amend the postal laws; to the Com- 
ınittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


SENATE. 
SarurdAy, July 8, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Friday, July 7, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed. the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12717) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for. the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1917, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there are but four Senators in 
the Chamber. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gronna Nelson Smoot 
Bankhead Hardwick Norris Sterling 
Beckham Husting Overman Swanson 
Brady James Poindexter Taggart 
Bryan Johnson, Me. Pomerene Thomas 
Catron Johnson, 8. Dak. Ransdell Tillman 
Chamberlain Jones Saulsbury Vardaman 
lapp enyon Shafroth arren - 
Clark, Wyo. La Follette Sheppard Williams 
Curtis Lane Sherman Works 
Fletcher McCumber Smith, Ariz. 
Gallinger McLean Smith, Za. 
Gore Martine, N. J. Smith, S. C. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I again announce the neces- 
sary absence of the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers], who 
is detained through illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-nine Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The bill is as in 
Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I offer a substitute for 
part B, comprising sections 1 to 12, inclusive, and ask that it 
may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read it. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

f PART B. 


That this part, to be known as the United States grain standards 
oe be, and is hereby, enacted to read and be effective hereafter as 
‘ollows : 

That this act shall be known by the short title of the United 
States grain grades act.’ 

“Sec, 2. That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to 
inyestigate the handling, grading, and transportation of ain and to 
fix and establish as soon as may be after the enactment hereof stand- 
ards of quality and condition for corn (maize), wheat, rye, oats, 
barley, flaxseed, and such other grains as in his judgment the usages 
of the trade may warrant and permit; and the retary of Agricul- 
ture shall have power to alter or modify such standards wherever the 
necessities of the trade may require. In promulgating the standards, 
or any alteration or modification of such standards, the Secretary 


pi 
IE for shipment k interstate or foreign commerce of any grain for 
whic 


“Sec. 5. That no person shall represent that any grain shipped or 
delivered for shipment in interstate or foreign commerce is of a 
grade fixed in the official grain standards other than as shown by a 
certificate therefor issued in complince with this act; and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is authoriz to cause examinations to be made 
of any grain for which standards shall have been fixed and estab- 
lished under this act and which has been certified to conform to any 
grade fixed therefor in such official fan standards, or which has been 
shipped or delivered for shipment in interstate or foreign commerce. 
Whenever, after opportuni for hearing is given to the owner or 
ship of the grain involved, and to the inspector thereof if the same 
has been inspected, it is determined 5 the Secretary that soy Boateng 
of in has been incorrectly certified to conform to a speci grade, 

as been sold or offered for sale under any name, description, or 
designation which is false or misleading, he may publish his findings. 

“Sec, 6. That whenever standards shall have been fixed and estab- 
lished under this act for any grain and any 8 of such grain 
which has been sold, offered for sale, shopa or delivered for ship- 
ment in interstate or foreign commerce shall have been inspected and 
a dispute arises as to whether the grade as determined by such inspec- 
tion of any such grain in fact conforms tc the standard of the specified 
grade, any interested pariy may call for reinspection or appeal the ques- 
ion in accordance with the laws, rules, or regulations in force or pro- 
vided at the place of inspection, with a further right of appeal from 
any final d on rendered under such laws, rules, or regulations to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and the Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to cause such investigation to be made and such tests to be 
<pplied as he may deem necessary and to determine the true grade. 


| 
| 
| 
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The findings of the Secretary of Agriculture as to grade, made after 
the parties in interest have had opportunity to be heard, shal] be ac- 
cepted in the courts of the United States in all suits between such par- 
ties, or their privies, as prima acie evidence of the true grade of the 
grain determined by him at the time and place specified in the findings. 

“ Sec. T. Toat the Ceeretary of Agriculture sball, frora time to time, 
make such rules and regulations as he may deem necessary for the 
efficient execution of the provisions of act. 

“Sec. 8. That any penton who shall violate any of the provisions 
of sections 4 or 7 of this act, or any inspector who shall know- 
ingly or carelessly Inspect or grade improperly any grain which has 
been shipped or delivered for shipment in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, or sLall 8 or carelessly give any false certificate of in- 
spection or grade, or shall accept money or other consideration, directly 
or indirectly, for any neglect o> improper performance of duty, and any 
person who shall improperly influence or attempt to gy (24 ra influ- 
ence any such inspector in the performance of his duty, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be fined not more 
than $1,000, or be imprisoned not more than one year. 

“Sec. 9, That every person who forcibly assaults, resists, impedes, 
or interferes with any officer or employee of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the execution of any duties authorized to be 
performed by this act or the rules and regulations made hereunder 
shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not more thax $1,000, or be im- 
prisoned not more than one year, or both. 

“Spc. 10. That the word * person’ whenever used in this act shall 
be construed to import the plural or singular, as the case demands, and 
shall include Individuals, corporations, companies, societies, and asso- 
ciations. When construing and enforcin he provisions of this act, 
the act, omisison, or failure of any official, agent, or other person act- 
ing for or employed by any corporation, company, society, or associa- 
tion within the scope of his employment or office shall, in every case, 
also be deemed the act, omission, or failure of such corporation, com- 
pany, society, or association, as well as that of the person. 

“Spe, 11, That there is kereby appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $125,000, which 
shall be available until expended, for the expenses of carrying into effect 
the provisions of this act, including rent and the employment of such 
persons as the Secretary of Agriculture may deem necessary in the city 
of Washington and elsewhere.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I stated yesterday that I 
would try to draft a substitute for the provision of part B of 
the pending bill. I have done that in the proposed substitute 
which I have just bad read at the desk. 

I desire to explain to the Senator in charge of the bill [Mr. 
Gore] that there is not such a change in the proposition offered 
by him as might be indicated from the reading of my amend- 
ment, I have copied verbatim most of the sections which are 
contained in the bill with the amendments, but in order to make 
a substitute for the whole matter it was necessary to cover 
everything under part B of the bill. 

I do not wish to be understood as saying that this substitute 
satisfies me. I have desired to have both Federal standardiza- 
tion and Federal inspection of all grain entering into interstate 
commerce which is sold by grades; but the sentiment of Con- 
gress at the present time would not allow us to go so far. 
Therefore the committee, in order to secure some relief, have 
very wisely presented a measure which is Intended for Federal 
standardization only. That being the case, what is necessary in 
a law to effectuate this purpose? Four things, Mr. President, 
are necessary, and four things only, and those should be ex- 
pressed in the most simple way possible. 

First, a.provision requiring the Secretary of Agriculture to 
fix standards for all grain entering into interstate or foreign 
commerce; second, a prohibition against the use of any other 
system of the grading of grain entering into such commerce; 
third, a provision for reinspection and for appeals from the 
boards of trade or others making the present inspection; and 
fourth, adequate penalties in order to make the law effective. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Dakota kindly repeat the second requirement he gave? I did 
not catch it exactly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There must be a prohibition against the 
use of any other system of standards in grading. 

Mr. President, I fear that the bill as presented fails to recog- 
nize either the immensity or the complexity of the grain trade 
business. It also fails to recognize the course of trade in many 
of our States; and I wish briefly to call attention to that course 
of trade, for the methods in the Northwest are similar to the 
methods all over the country. 

In States like North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, and Montana we have what are known as the line 
elevator companies. They own the large elevators at the great 
terminals, They have also lines of elevators, which may run 
into the hundreds, along every important railway line. They 
appoint their agents. Their agents make the purchases and ship 
to the terminals, In shipping to the terminals they do not ship 
the grain as of any particular grade. Although they purchase 
it at grades from the farmer, they do not ship it out from the 
State as of any particular grade, for under the Minnesota law 
it must be graded at the terminals. Therefore there is no 
necessity of those agents being inspectors, although they have 
sufficient knowledge of the grain trade to know at what grades 
to buy the grain, 
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Then, again, we have independent elevators. The independ- 
ent elevators all buy from the farmer in exactly the same way. 
They buy by grades Nos. 1, 2, 8, 4, or rejected. They of course 
keep the grades which they buy in separate bins. They then 
ship out a carload from the bin without designating it as of any 
grade whatever; but the moment they ship it out, Senators will 
understand, it enters into interstate commerce, and they intend, 
of course, that it shall be graded at the terminal and sold for 
whatever may be the proper grade. Then, in addition to that 
there is the farmer himself, who, instead of selling to the ele- 
vators—either the independent or the line elevators—will ship 
his own grain from some station in carload lots. He also ships 
it without reference to any particular grade, depending en- 
Leven upon the grade which he will receive at the great ter- 
minal. 

Senators can easily see from this explanation that if you had 
a law which provided that all grain entering into interstate 
commerce must be graded before it enters into that commerce 
you would compel the appointment of an inspector at every one 
of the elevators, and the appointment of as many inspectors as 
there would be elevators in the United States. 

Not only that, but you would compel the department to ap- 
point as inspectors the agents of the parties who are purchasing, 
and the inspector would thereby be the Government inspector 
and also the agent of the purchasing company. In addition to 
that, you would compel the farmer who desires to ship a load 
of grain as No. 2 Northern, or whatever he thought his grade 
was, first to secure a certificate of inspection from an inspector 
at that point. He would have to go to his competitor, and his 
competitor naturally would like to ship the grain himself and 
to have the profit of handling it. He would not therefore be 
inclined at least to settle questions of uncertainty against him- 
self and in favor of the farmer. 

That is sufficient, Mr. President, to indicate that we ought not 
to have any law upon the statute books which would compel the 
farmer shipping independently to secure his grade from his 
competitor or any law upon the statute books which would 
compel the Secretary of Agriculture to issue certificates of 
authority to inspect to the agents of the purchaser. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, right on that line, I want to ask 
the Senator another question. I have not seen his amendment, 
of course, and only have knowledge of it as it has been read, 
but the grain-grading section of the bill pending before the 
Senate was amended the other day on motion of the Senator's 
colleague [Mr. Gronna], by including in it a provision, which, 
I understand, was copied from the Senator’s bill pending a year 
ago, which, in effect, provided that no one should be appointed 
as an inspector who was engaged in buying grain either directly 
or as‘an employee of any firm or corporation. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That was very applicable to the bill which 
I then had before the Senate, which was a bill providing for 
inspection and grading, but only at the great terminals and by 
Government experts, and by Government officiais only. The 
Senator can see that it would not be applicable to any bill pro- 
viding that all grain entering into interstate commerce must 
be inspected and graded before it enters into that commerce, 
because if that were done it would compel the appointment of 
thousands and thousands and tens of thousands of inspectors, 
and the inspectors at all of the elevators would have to be 
either independent inspectors or else employees of elevator 
companies. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator think that an amendment 
similar to that would not be applicable to the substitute which 
he has proposed? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; it would not be applicable at all to 
the substitute, because, Mr. President, we must either take pos- 
session of the entire inspection field or we must abandon it alto- 
gether, 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, does the Senator contemplate, if his 
substitute were adopted and enacted into law, that the ele- 
vator men throughout the country would be appointed as in- 
spectors by the Federal Government? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No. My amendment does not provide for 
any inspectors whatever at the terminals or anywhere else. I 
avoid the inspection feature entirely. If we are going to keep 
out of that field, then let us allow the present system of in- 
spection to go on, the inspection to be made by inspectors at 
the great terminals, with a right of appeal from the final in- 
spection at such terminals; and have no inspectors appointed by 
the Government or anyone else at the place of initiation of the 
interstate traffic. 

Mr. NORRIS. The only Federal appointees contemplated, 
ae by 1 substitute would be those to whom appeals could 
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Mr. McCUMBER. That is all; and they would be right in 
the department here. I can not see any possible way of our in- 
vading or dividing up the field of inspection between the United 
States and the boards of trade and chambers of commerce and 
warehouse commissions, 

Mr. NORRIS. What would be the modus operandi in case 
an appeal were taken by some one shipping grain? How long 
does the Senator think it would take for a final decision to be 
reached ; and in the meantime what would become of the grain 
over which the controversy had arisen? 

Mr. McCUMBER. We spoke of that yesterday. I will take, 
for instance, the Minnesota method. There is, first, an inspec- 
tion, and immediately after the inspection is made either the 
person purchasing the grain or the one selling it may call for 
a reinspection. That reinspection is held immediately before 
the grain is unloaded. ‘Then, if there is a further appeal it is 
taken to a board, and if there is still another appeal it is taken 
to the chief inspector. 

This bill provides for a further appeal under such rules and 
regulations as may be provided by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Of course he would require, under the rules, that 
samples of the grain should be taken by both parties and fur- 
nished to him, and he would pass upon these samples and re- 
quire a settlement in accordance with whatever grade was 
finally determined upon. I have not changed that from the 
provision as it has been reported and is being supported by the 
committee. I have left that just as it is. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is the Senator’s judgment about the 
length of time that would take? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It would not make so much difference how 
long it would take, inasmuch as it will not interfere with the 
final disposition of the grain and its unloading and shipping, 
but merely require a final settlement under such conditions and 
regulations as the Secretary of Agriculture may provide by 
rule. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me that a difficulty might arise, for 
instance, in the case of the exportation of a carload of grain, 
the grain in the meantime being across the ocean. There might 
be a contest which would not be settled until after the grain had 
departed from our shores, and the buyer might be located in 
Liverpool, for instance. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me explain what the course of the 
trade is in that respect. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what I want the Senator to do. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Under all our export shipping rules the 
foreign purchaser is bound to accept the American grade. 

Mr. NORRIS. But the American grade would not have been 
determined until some time after the grain, the grade of which 
is in dispute, has been delivered. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It would have been determined by that 
time. I have not finished my sentence. The foreign bnyer must 
accept the American grade. I leave that to the final decision of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and the provision now in the law 
will require a final settlement in accordance with the final deci- 
sion of the Secretary of Agriculture. So if there is a question 
about a grade when the grain leaves a United States port the 
foreign purchaser is entitled to whatever advantage he may 
receive from the final decision of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, let me ask the Senator another question, 
not exactly on that point. The Senator spoke awhile ago of the 
farmer himself shipping his grain in carload lots. In order for 
the farmer in that case to take advantage of the rights which the 
law bestows upon him, would it not be necessary for him to 
follow the grain in person or have some one represent him at 
the place where it is inspected, in case he wanted, for instance, 
to ask for a reinspection, which would have to be made at once 
before the grain is unloaded? 4 

Mr. McCUMBER. Under the course of trade —and this is al- 
ways the rule—no farmer ships his grain to the terminal direct; 
he ships it to some commission man, to some one who has charge 
of it there, and then the party having it in charge is the farmer’s 
agent and makes every provision for reinspection and for appeal. 
I have not attempted to interfere with the course of business, 
because, as I have said, we can not enter that field in competition 
or in conflict with the present system. We must either get into 
it wholly and completely or we must keep out of it wholly and 
completely, reserving only the right of appeal to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, so that at all times the standardization fixed by the 
Secretary may be promulgated and brought to every home 
market. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I understand, in substance the Senator's 
substitute provides first for Federal standardization? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. And then for an appeal from whatever State 
authority exists to the Federal authority in the person of the 
Secretary of Agriculture? 


Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; from the final decision of the State 
authority, whether it be a board of trade or warehouse com- 
mission or chamber of commerce. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the substitute also provide that all the 
State authorities must handle grain under the standardization 
of the Federal Government? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. The second proposition that I made 
was a prohibition against the use of any other standards. I 
want to make it just as simple as possible, and so as not to 
interfere with the general course of trade; and yet I want to 
make it so workable that there will be no complaint found 
against it by the farmers, or the independent elevators, or any 
other persons dealing throughout the country. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr, President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I wanted to inquire as to this appeal 
from the inspection made at the terminals. In the case of a 
farmer shipping a carload of grain to a commission merchant, 
he must depend, must he not, upon the commission merchant to 
take care of his interests in the matter of the inspection? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. The commission merchant always 
wires him, as soon as it is inspected, what grade is given it and 
what dockage is taken. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; and if he is instructed by the 
farmer to take an appeal, the appeal would be made by the 
commission merchant for the farmer? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. His first step would be to ask for 
a reinspection. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Yes, I understand; but I am passing 
over those intermediate steps, because this commission mer- 
chant, as I understand, acts all the way through for the 
farmer from whom he has received the grain on consignment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is the course of trade. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Yes. So that if the farmer's interest 
is protected, whatever protection it secures it must secure en- 
tirely through these commission merchants to whom the grain 
is shipped? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Now, has there not been a very gen- 
eral complaint that these commission merchants have such con- 
nections with the parties to whom the grain is sold that they 
can not serve the interests of the farmer? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have not heard of that, because the inter- 
est of the commission merchant at all times is to secure the 
very best grade he possibly can, so as to secure business, He 
wants to get all the business he possibly can from the farmer; 
and I have never heard any complaint about the integrity or 
the desire of the commission merchant to secure the very best 
result that he can secure in the matter of grades, 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. The complaint generally is against those 
who purchase, and that the inspectors and those to whom 
the appeal is taken are more or less under the domination of 
the interest that buys their grain and mixes it. That is the 
main complaint I have heard. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from Minnesota, who desires 
to interrupt, can possibly better explain that. 

Mr, NELSON. I want to say, in reference to that matter, 
that in the State of Minnesota we require all commission mer- 
chants in agricultural products of any kind to take out a State 
license and give a bond. They are bonded and under State 
licenses, and if they violate their duties they can be removed; 
and the bonds that they are required to give, while they run 
to the State, inure to the benefit of any party that is injured. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. My recollection is not altogether dis- 
tinct upon it. I think I have some data from which I can re- 
fresh it; but it is my impression that there has been not a little 
complaint of the commission merchants acting for the farmer, 
and if that be so, the case of the farmer upon appeal would suffer 
very materially. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That would certainly be the case. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And this proposed amendment would 
not remedy that in any respect. 

Mr. McCUMBER, No; the only way I can see to remedy that 
would be by national inspection. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And that is one of the reasons why I 
favor national inspection; but it is not the purpose of the com- 
mittee, or probably of the Senate, to allow us to go that far. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. While I am on my feet I will ask the 
Senator from North Dakota why it is that we can not secure 
for the grain growers the protection that would come to them 
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from a Federal inspection law? What are the influences here 
in Congress that prevent that legislation from being enacted? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator has been here nearly as long 
as I have, when we have been fighting this matter over and over 
again, and I think he understands the influence on one side 
and the lack of organized effort on the other side which has been 
responsible, in my opinion, for the failure of the farmer to receive 
that which I think he ought to have received. Lord knows, I 
have worked strenuously and hard enough to secure the limit! 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let me be certain that I have the in- 
formation that the Senator assumes I have from my service 
here. Is it the opposition of the boards of trade of the various 
grain centers that prevents legislation here in the United States 
Senate? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. It has been their opposition, 
and the organization which they have had, and which has been 
pressed with vigor at all times against the enactment of this or 
any kindred law that has prevented legislation so far. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I just wanted that to appear in the 
RECORD, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, is 
it not also due to the fact—I should like to have the attention 
of the Senator from Wisconsin just a minute—that the officers 
of those States that have State inspection are very much op- 
posed to Federal inspection, which would deprive them to a 
certain extent of their rights, and of what they believe to be 
their proper duties, under the State law? Does not the oppo- 
sition come very largely from all of the State officers in these 
States that have adopted State inspection? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is rather difficult to answer that ques- 
tion in that way—to say that it is due to the opposition of the 
States. The influence which is brought to bear directly against 
the bill comes from the boards of trade and exchanges, and so 
forth; and I have found no influences that carried any weight 
on the part of farmers’ organizations in favor of it in those 
States, and even in other States where there is no great grain 
market. I have stated many times that if the agricultural sec- 
tions of the country, the grain-raising sections of the country, 
were organized as well as the great exchanges of the country, 
and would attempt to make their feelings and desires felt as 
strongly as those great exchanges, this bill, or something similar, 
would have been a law very many years ago. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota further yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Is it not a fact that the testimony taken 
by the committees of Congress will show that the farmers’ 
organizations in the grain-growing States have given, in volume, 
more testimony in support of this legislation than the boards of 
trade have given in opposition to it? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I can hardly say that that is correct. 
Through the efforts of those who are interested in such a bill 
we have secured from farmers’ organizations, from farmers, 
from foreign purchasers, and elsewhere through the United 
States a volume of testimony very much greater than the volume 
of testimony against the proposition, and to my mind very much 
more conclusive. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Then, Mr. President, if I understand 
the Senator, there has been presented to Congress a much greater 
mass of testimony in favor of Federal inspection, with the end 
and aim of securing square, honest dealing between the seller 
and purehaser, than there has been presented by these boards 
of trade in opposition to it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Both in volume and in substance. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Now, that being true, what is the 
strength of this organization in opposition to this legislation 
that is not shown in the record in testimony against the legisla- 
tion? What character of appeal is it that is strong enough, and 
yet so insidious, as not to be shown in the testimony here in 
opposition to this legislation? 

Mr. McCUMBER, Inasmuch as I can only see one side to it, 
of course I can not answer for the other side. I see no reason 
on earth why we should not have Federal standardization and 
Federal inspection. I have never read a single argument that 
I thought was a valid argument against it. I think we have 
met every objection that they could possibly urge against it. 
Honest standardization and honest grading by disinterested 
parties can not by any possibility injure anyone who wishes to 
do an honest business. Now, that is all there is to it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I quite agree with the Senator. I 
think his statement as to the testimony in this matter is fully 
borne out by the record, and I did not expect the Senator to 
answer my question; that is, I did not expect him to state the 
case of the boards of trade, the character of this influence 


which is so potential in legislation as to defeat It without doing 
it through testimony; but I did not know but that some other 
Senator might be able to answer and volunteer that information. 

Mr. McCUMBER, In the immense amount of labor that is 
imposed upon every Senator, when he receives from his State 
an immense amount of literature against any proposed legisla- 
tion, pointing out its defects, or supposed defects, and so forth, 
and he hears nothing from the other side from his own State, 
it is quite natural that his mind should be along the line of the 
testimony that has been presented, where he has not had time 
to go into the question thoroughly himself. That is all I can 
say in reference to those who take a view contrary to my own. 

Now, Mr. President, we ought to and must abandon the field 
of inspection in this bill, or else we must take complete control 
of that field. We can not, as I have said, divide it up with 
other organizations, and we can not have our own inspectors 
working side by side with theirs. It is an impossibility to have 
inspectors at every elevator in the United States. When we 
secure a system of Federal inspection, all we shall ever need is 
just the inspection that we are getting to-day at our great ter- 
minals. There are enough inspectors in the United States; and 
all that we want is to have inspectors that are freed from the 
influence of either the selling or the buying interest, and whose 
inspection, backed by the name of the United States in its cer- 
tificate, will give to the grain that is sold under that inspection 
a confidence that will assure better prices in all of the world’s 
markets. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. McCUMBER.,. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. What the Senator has just said prompts 
me to ask this question, and it relates somewhat to the dis- 
cussion which he has just been having with respect to his own 
bill: What proportion of the grain from North Dakota is shipped 
outside the State by the producer of the grain? 

Mr. McCUMBER. By the producer? Oh, I would not say 
that 5 per cent of it was. Probably my colleague could give 
the Senator better information on that point than I could, 
because he does farming; but I would say that not to exceed 
5 per cent of the grain is shipped out by the farmer himself in 
earload lots. I should be glad to have the better judgment of 
my colleague on that subject. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I do not know that I am 
competent to give the exact percentage, but I think it is much 
larger than 5 per cent. Since the farmers became dissatisfied 
with the grades and with the prices which they received from 
their grain, they ship a considerable amount, loading it into the 
cars themselves. They do not even run it through the elevator, 
but they have either what we call a loading platform or a little 
elevator which they use on the farm, and which they take to 
town and use to load their own cars. In that way it may be 
that the grain is being shipped by the farmers. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Last year we raised, I think, 115,000,000 
bushels of wheat in the State, did we not? 

Mr. GRONNA. We raised over 150,000,000 bushels. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not think the farmers shipped over 
5 per cent of that; but I may be in error. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I asked the question because in my own State, 
if you will exclude the grain bought by the farmers’ organiza- 
tions, the farmers’ elevators, I think it would be very much less 
than 5 per cent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Of course I meant to exclude that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. How will terminal inspection alone help 
the farmer in view of the fact that his grain has been bought 
and paid for at a certain rate before it leaves the State? His 
price is neither increased nor diminished by the inspection at 
the terminal. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is very simple to explain that. Every 
elevator undoubtedly desires to give the farmer the best grade 
that he dare give it where there is competition, and there is 
scarcely a town, village, or station where there is not competi- 
tion; but he must depend entirely upon the grade that he gets 
at the terminal and must buy with caution, the caution always 
being exercised against the farmer. He knows from experience 
that he has sent what he would regard as good No. 2 grain, 
and possibly he did not get at the terminal better than No. 3. 
He as a rule, buying every day, is just as competent to pass 
judgment upon the grade of that grain as any man at the ter- 
minal, and he has plenty of time to make a thorough test. If 
he feels certain that he can have a grade that is dependable, he 
always gives the farmer the full benefit of that grade. Not 
only that, but he is held to a strict accountability, if he is an 
employee of the line elevator, for a failure either in weight or 
in grade, If his grades or his weights do not hold up to his 
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shipment, he must lose it out of his own salary, and he is ex- 
tremely careful, of course, that he shall not lose. However, if 
he gets a little the best of it I have never heard of any division, 
or anything of that character. 

Se the benefit that the farmer would get would be in the 
confidence that the elevator man would have in the grade that 
he would secure at the terminal. Feeling certain that he is right 
in a grade, and that he will get that grade, he is going to give 
the farmer the benefit of his judgment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But, Mr. President, that simply means that 
there ought to be honest inspection. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; and disinterested inspection, which 
is more liable to be honest. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It must be disinterested in order to be 
honest, 

Our situation is very possibly a little different. We have not 
so many of the line elevators. We have a great many independ- 
ent elevators that are not the farmers’ organizations, but they 
operate independently. They have no employers. They buy as 
low as they can and sell as high as they can. 

I have looked in vain for any great advantage to the farmer 
unless the grain is graded when he sells it and unless he gets 
the pay for the grade that is honestly attached to the grain. 

I shall have occasion further to speak about the service pro- 
vided in the bill—I think it is intolerable—but I shall not do 
it at this moment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Every farmer knows every day in the year 
just what is the cash price of wheat in Chicago and Minneapolis 
of a certain grade. He knows when he hauls his grain to the 
elevator just what it costs to take that bushel of wheat from 
that elevator to Chicago. He knows what is a reasonable fee 
to be charged by the elevator for handling that grain. That 
being the case, there is not the great opportunity for the ele- 
vator man to buy as low as he can and to sell as high as he can. 
In fact, the elevator man, in order to keep even, must be selling 
continually to arrive at the prices at which he buys, unless he 
wishes to speculate. Otherwise, he is liable to lose and lose 
heavily if grain should fall while his elevator is filled. 

Mr. GRONNA. He sells every day. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; he sells every day, and intends to sell 
a sufficient amount to cover what he buys in every day so that 
he can keep even with the market. He might hold the grain 
and make something if he wanted to speculate—if wheat should 
rise; but if it went down, he would lose heavily. So the uni- 
versal custom is to arrive and sell ahead so as to keep even. 

As I have said before, the benefit that the farmer will get will be 
the general benefit of confidence in grades. Let me explain that. 
If at a terminal the terminal elevator man should take some 
good No. 1 and some No. 2 and mix them together, he would 
sell it as a whole for No. 1. He might put in so much of the 
No. 2 that in reality it is not and ought not to be graded No. 1, 
but if he has sufficient influence over the inspecting department 
they will give him the benefit of that doubt. The miller pur- 
chasing that grain for consumption examines it and finds that 
it is not good No. 1, but it is certified as that and it is not worth 
what he paid within 3 cents a bushel. The next time he pur- 
chases that kind of grain he will purchase it for 8 cents less, 
and that depresses the price clear back to the farmer. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I say if that is done. I am not speaking 
as making an accusation against anyone; but the very fact that 
the final purchaser has confidence that he will receive what he 
contracts for gives a better price. 

Now, take our shipments abroad. That which you grade as 
No. 2 red or No. 2 northern when it arrives in Liverpool is 
found to be No. 4 or even No. 3. A Canadian No. 2 that is 
shipped at the same time is found to be good No. 2. They will 
give 5 cents less a bushel for it; and they will offer 5 cents less 
a bushel, we will say, for the next consignment from America 
than if it came from Canada, all due to the confidence they 
have in the Canadian grades. That difference of 5 cents in 
Liverpool will affect the wheat all over the United States 
where it must be exported to Liverpool. 

I yield to the Senator from Kansas, 

Mr. CURTIS. In view of the statement made by the Sena- 
tor, would it not be hetter to inspect the mixed grain before it 
is permitted to be shipped? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly; that is assumed to be the case 
where we do the inspection under the bill. I provide for 
Federal inspection. Wherever it is mixed it has to be regraded 
again. The difficulty is as to this mixture. You may have a 
grade of splendid No, 1 away above what is necessary. You 
may have another grade of No. 2 that will nearly reach No. 1. 
No you may mix those and make a good, honest grade of 
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Mr. CURTIS. But I understand the Senator’s amendment 
only provides for grading. I could not hear it read, however. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It only provides for stardardization. 

Mr. CURTIS. By the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. NELSON, Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CURTIS. Right there, just another moment. Is it not 
true that the Department of Agriculture has formulated tenta- 
tive grades for commercial corn? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not know much about that. I do 
not know what the Senator means by tentative grades. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand that the Department of Agricul- 
ture has fixed grades for corn and that the same were promul- 
gated some two years ago, and they have been satisfactory so 
far as I understand it to the grain-grading commission of 
Kansas. The Kansas Grain Commission has adopted the grade 
fixed by the Government and they would like to see Federal 
grades established on other grains, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand that to be the case. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McCUMBER. With pleasure. 

Mr. NELSON. I wish to say, in reference to the suggestion 
made by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumatins] a moment ago, 
that when the farmer brings his wheat to the country elevator 
he has to take the price that is given him, and directly he does 
not get the benefit of the terminal inspection. As a matter of 
fact, the terminal inspection is really for the advantage and 
benefit of the middleman, rather than the original seller. We 
have overcome that difficulty in Minnesota. We can not have 
an inspector at every railroad station, but if when the farmer 
sells a load of wheat he thinks the elevator man has not given 
him the proper grade, he has a right under our law to take a 
sample of that grade out of his load of wheat and send it down 
to Minneapolis or Duluth, to whatever point the grain is billed, 
and have it submitted to inspection there, and if the local ele- 
vator man has not given him the right grade he will get the 
benefit of that inspection. But that is under our law. That could 
not take place under this legislation in any shape or manner. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is provided for in your State law? 

Mr. NELSON. In our State law. We have what we call a 
country elevator law to regulate country elevators, and no law 
has given our farmers greater satisfaction than that part of it. 
The moment a farmer sells his grain at the local elevator the 
man who buys it gives him a storage ticket. If the farmer 
thinks he is not justly dealt with, he takes a sample of that 
grain and puts it in a sealed sack. He and the elevator man 
agree about the sample put in the sealed sack, and it is imme- 
diately sent to the terminal to be inspected there, and whatever 
grade the terminal allows him, that farmer is entitled to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish to say to the Senator, in answer 
to his statement, that that is not provided for here. Of course 
it does not interfere with that one way or the other. 

Mr. NELSON. Oh, no. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It does not attempt to repeal either any 
of the good features or any of the bad features in either State 
or board of trade methods. 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator will allow me, as I understand 
the purport of the Senator’s amendment—I have only heard it 
read casually and looked over it hastily—it proceeds on the 
theory that the Federal Government will establish a standard, 
and then it leaves the application of the enforcement of that 
standard to the local authorities, State inspectors, or board of 
trade inspectors, with the right of appeal ultimately to the 
Department of Agriculture. Is not that the purport and object 
of the Senator's amendment? 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is correct, Mr. President. 

Mr. NELSON. In other words, it allows the Federal Gov- 
ernment to make the general standard for all the kinds of grain, 
but when it comes to applying it the application is made by the 
State authorities or by the local authorities—by the State au- 
thorities where they have a State system and by the board of 
trade system where they have nothing but that; but in any case, 
if the State authorities fail to make a proper application of 
the Federal grades, if they fail to rule or pass on it properly, 
an appeal lies to the Department of Agriculture. Is not that 
the object of the Senator’s amendment? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The substitute which I offer is not in- 
tended to go any further than the present bill proposes to go. 
The only purpose in introducing it as a substitute is to rid 
the bill of certain features that I not only consider unworkable 
but which I think also are very dangerous for the grain trade. 

Mr. CURTIS. The bill provides for Federal inspection, and 
that is left out of the Senator’s amendment, 

Mr. McCUMBER. It does not provide for Federal inspection. 
It provides that the Secretary of Agriculture must give the 
certificate and make officers of the persons who do the inspecting, 
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Mr. CURTIS. We are to give them a license? 

Mr. McCUMBER. We are to give them a license; but, never- 
theless, they are the appointees by the State, and so on. All it 
does to change the law at all is to give those persons already 
employed by the boards of trade and chambers of commerce 
and warehouse commissions a Federal license, but they do not 
change their duties in any way except, of course, that they 
must in all cases grade according to the Federal standards, and 
that they would have to do even if no United States commission 
was issued to them. 

The objection to the Government's issuing a license is that the 
Government thereby gives a license to the employees who do the 
purchasing and who have a direct interest in the result of the 
inspection. I want to avoid that. There is nothing to be gained 
by that; it puts us in a position that I desire to avoid. 

Mr. NORRIS. Right on that point, if the Senator will per- 
mit me, is not the objection the Senator makes avoided by the 
amendment agreed to the other day by which it is provided that 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall not issue a license to any- 
one interested in the trade? 

Mr. McCUMBER. If you follow that out and take the bill 
as it now stands, you would eliminate all elevators in all the 
outside States shipping to the terminal. They could not ship 
unless they would grade, and they can not employ a special 
inspector, and the Government will not create an inspector for 
every elevator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think it is contemplated by the 
original part B of the bill that the elevator man is to be an 
inspector. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If he wants to ship out No. 2 from an 
elevator in North Dakota to Minneapolis, how can he ship it 
out under the bill unless he has somebody in his employ who is 
a Government inspector? 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand he would ship it out just the 
same as under the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. McOUMBER. But the bill prohibits the sale of grain in 
interstate commerce by grades unless it has first been in- 
spected by a Government inspector. 

Mr. NORRIS. I take it the sale would not take place until 
the grain had arrived at the terminal. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But suppose I am operating an elevator 
in Iowa or North Dakota, and I wish to ship to Chicago or 
Minneapolis. I have bought the grain as No. 2 northern, and 
I ship it as No. 2 northern to either of these terminals. I must 
have a certificate to grade that or else I merely ship it without 
any grade. 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘That is what I think the Senator would have 
to do. He would not buy it as No. 2 and ship it as No. 2, but 
before it is sold it must be inspected and graded, and it is to 
be sold under that inspection and under that grade. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Why not ailow them also to ship it out 
as a grade if they desire? There is no injury done by it. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; except that there is not anybody who 
has the necessary authority to give the grade. There is not 
any inspector. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But I do not want to deny them that 
privilege, if they desire it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think the Senator from North Dakota 
knows my view, for I have stated it more than once. To at- 
tempt to ship grain in that way—and I speak especially of corn, 
because that is the principal product shipped out of Iowa, so 
far as cereals are concerned—would simply revolutionize the 
business, The business could not be carried on unless the 
grain were sold by grade. A farmer brings a wagonload of 
corn to a town in my State where there is a corn buyer. The 
farmer knows the price of No. 2 corn in Chicago and he wants 
that price, and the buyer is willing to give him the price prop- 
erly graduated No. 2 corn bears in Chicago, and he must sell it 
by grade, It would simply destroy the whole fabric of busi- 
ness, at least in my State. I think the Senator from North 
Dakota is wrong in saying that the bill does not provide a 
Federal inspection. I think the Senator does not give due at- 
tention to the real relation which is created between these 
inspectors and the General Government. My opposition to the 
bill is that it creates a Federal inspection, but that it is so 
crude and so imperfect that to attempt to substitute it for the 
State inspection, or even for the board of trade inspections, 
wouid do vastly more harm than good. 

When the Secretary of Agriculture licenses an inspector 
that inspector becomes, in a sense at least, a Federal inspector, 
even though he Le paid no salary, even though he must secure 
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his compensation from some source other than: the National 
Treasury. 

I hope the Senator from North Dakota will not withdraw 
from this bill some of the real objections to it by introducing 
a belief that the Government is not here entering upon the 
field of inspection and is not trying in a very inadequate way 
to grade the grains that are shipped in interstate commerce, 
I think it is a great deal worse than the Senator from North 
Dakota has described it. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, let us see, now, whether 
it is Government inspection or whether it is State inspection. 
The Senator from Iowa and I, of course, understand clearly 
what it means. The Senator may call it Government inspection 
and I may call it State inspection; but all the Government does 
is to give the license. The State or the board of trade or the 
chamber of commerce or the railway commission representing 
the State appoints the inspector and they pay the inspector. 
Under the operation of this provision they must appoint in- 
spectors, and they do appoint and they do pay the inspectors. 
There is not a dollar paid by the United States to the inspector. 
He gets his pay—so much a car or so much a day—for inspect- 
ing, and is appointed by the railroad and warehouse commis- 
sion or by the exchange or the board of trade. Under this bill 
those employers would give the names of thelr employees as 
persons having had experience; and as they- are the only in- 
spectors we have in the country, naturally the appointments 
would first have to go to them; and the Government would 
issue its certificate of authority. The Senator from Iowa may 
call that Government inspection or he may call it State inspec- 
tion through officials appointed by the Government, but the 
same result flows from the act. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Dakota has not fully described what may be done. I will as- 
sume, for illustration, a town of 300 inhabitants. It has no 
board of trade; it has no chamber of commerce; the State in 
which it is situated has no grain-inspection law. John Smith, 
of that town, makes application for a license under this bill. 
He is not required to be authenticated by any State authority 
or by any board of trade or by any other organization. If he 
furnishes to the Agricultural Department sufficient evidence of 
his competency, he may be licensed as an inspector of grain at 
that point. The passing of any grain out of that point which 
has not been inspected by him constitutes a violation of the law 
if sold by grades. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I assume, Mr. President, that whenever 
this gentleman, John Smith, would apply for a certificate as 
inspector the Agricultural Department would naturally ask him 
where he is going to do his inspection snd by whom he is going 
to be paid for it. Inasmuch as there is no provision made for 
the payment of inspectors at any of these places, and inasmuch 
as the purpose of the bill, as already indicated, is not to have any 
inspectors except at the terminals, not to have general inspectors 
throughout the United States—if they did that, if they had such 
a system, as I have heretofore said, they would have to have 
an inspector at every place in the United States where grain is 
bought and sold. While the bill itself might possibly be subject 
to that construction, when you take into consideration that there 
is no appropriation for such purpose and no provision for fees 
to be paid to these parties, I can not believe that that would be 
the construction given by the department. At any rate, it sim- 
ply goes to show that the bill has not been carefully drafted 
along that line, and I agree with the Senator from Iowa that we 
should either get entirely into the field of inspection or keep 
entirely out of it. We can not have a partnership in the matter. 

Mr. President, I intended to call the attention of the Senator 
having charge of the bill to the only changes which are proposed 
in the substitute, but as the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gort] 
seems to be absent from the Chamber, I will ask the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. SHargoru] if he will kindly give his atten- 
tlon to the matter, as I desire to present it at this time. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It will give me pleasure to do so. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am now taking the old print of the bill, 
on page 101. Part B, sections 1, 2, and 8 are exactly the same, 
without any change whatever, as indicated in the bill. Section 
4 deals with inspectors, and so forth. Now, I propose to cut out 
all of section 4, on page 102, down to the word “ thereof,” on 
line 20, page 103, and to insert an entirely different proposition, 
which is this: 


That whenever standards shall have been fixed and established under 
this act for any grain thereafter all such grain entering into interstate 


or foreign commerce and bought or sold by grade shall conform in 
goale = character to the standard so fixed and established for 
such grade. 


So far in the bill I have provided for the title of the act and 
Section. 4 provides that 


for the fixing of national standards. 
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when these standards shall have been fixed ‘thereafter no other 
standard of buying and selling grain shall be used. It may be 
sold by sample or it may be sold as “no grade,“ but if it is 
to enter into interstate commerce the Federal standards must 
be used. Then from the word “ thereof,’ on line 20, my sub- 
stitute proceeds: 


Provided, That no person shall in any certificate or in any contract 
of sale or agreement to sell by grade, either ora] or written, involving, 
or in avy invoice or bill of lading or other shipp document relating 
to, the shipment or delivery for shipment in interstate or foreign com- 
meree of any grain for which standards shall have been fixed and 
established under ‘this act described or in any way refer ‘to any of 
such grain as being of any grade other than a grade ‘fixed ‘therefor 
in the official grain standards of the United States. 

That is in furtherance of the preceding part of the section, 
which provides that only after having fixed Federal standards, 
these standards shall be the standards adopted in interstate 
grain itrade. Then section 5 is left exactly as it appears on 
page 104. 

Mr..GRONNA. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to his. colleague? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. GRONNA. Before my colleague leaves section 4, I should 
like to secure some information as to the effect of that section. 
Suppose an elevator man buys grain and grades it as No. 1 
northern; he has established the grade; then that grain enters 
into interstate commerce, and when it is inspected at the termi- 
nul it is graded as No. 2. What effect in such a case would the 
penalty clause which is attached to the Senator's amendment 
have? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It would have no effect, unless the grade 
had been carelessly or intentionally or dishonestly made. If a 

' grade'has been made in accordance with the very best judgment 
of the one:making it, then, because some one else makes a differ- 
ent grade, either lower or greater, we ought not to inflict a pen- 
alty upon him any more than we should infliet a penalty upon 
an inspector whose inspection does not correspond upon appeal 
with the decision of the appeal board. It may be a very close 
question between one grade and another, and if he acts honestly 
and fairly, if he uses his best judgment and does not act care- 
lessly, there is no penalty. 

Mr. STERLING, There would be a right of appeal, though, 
would there not? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Of course, there is always the right of 
appeal. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me 
further, I hardly think that that feature is covered in the Sen- 
ator’s amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; that is covered further along. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator will remember that the chair- 
man of the committee offered an amendment striking out the 
word “ carelessly,” so that it is not in the bill itself. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Well, it is in my ‘substitute, as the Sen- 
ator will notice, further along. i 

Mr. GRONNA. It can readily be seen that a grain dealer 
might be penalized under the provision of the amendment sub- 
stituted by my colleague if he should err in his judgment, be- 
cause section 7 Is very rigid in its provisions, ‘penalizing every | 
act which is a violation of section 4, and unless the grain con- 
forms to the standard ‘fixed by the Federal Government it will 
be a violation of the law. 

Mr. McCUMBER. ‘I want to call my colleague’s attention to 
section 8 of my substitute. It reads: 

That any person who shall violate any of the provisions of sections 
4 or 7 of thls act or any (inspector who shall knowingly or carelessly 

t-or grade improperly any grain which has been eres or de- 
livered for shipment in interstate or foreign commerce, or shall know- 
ingly or carelessly give any false certificate of in on ‘or grade, or 


shall accept money or other consideration, direetly or indirectly, for an 
neglect .or improper performance of duty, and any person who shall 


improperly uence or attempt to 3 — influence any such in- 
spector the performance of his duty shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor— 

And so forth. 


I think that that will cover everything. I agree with my col-. 
league that carelessness ‘ought not to be included. No one 
ought to be allowed to excuse himself upon the ground that he 
was careless. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I also believe that my col- 
league should provide in his amendment that grain should be 
permitted to be shipped and sold by sample or by type. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There is nothing in the amendment to 
prevent that. | 

Mr. GRONNA. I think there is something to prevent it, for 
it is provided in section 4 that grain which enters into inter- 
State commerce, after it has once been graded, must conform 
to the Federal standardization. I think that under that provl- 


sion it would have to be shipped out on a grade. The Canadian 
law, by separate section—section 116, I think—provides that the 
buyer or seller shall at all times be permitted to sell or buy 
grain by sample or by type. 

Mr. McOUMBER. Well, I do not think anything on earth 
could prevent that being done. I read the following: 

That, whenever standards shall have been fixed and established under 
this act for any grain, thereafter all such grain entering into inter- 
state or foreign commerce and bought or sold by grade— 

Not when it is bought and sold otherwise. 

Mr. GRONNA. But every bushel that goes into the elevator 
has been bought by grade. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well; but I do not think that possibly 
could prevent my looking at a car of grain which is graded No. 
1 or No. 2 and saying, “I will buy this and pay 5 cents a 
bushel more for it as it is,“ or “I will give you so much for it.” 
I do not think we could prevent that by any kind of a bill; and 
this bill does not prevent it. The only purpose of the section 
is that when grain is sold by grade it must conform to that 
grade. 

Mr. GRONNA. It might not prohibit the buyer if the two 
contracting parties agreed, but supposing that the buyer should 
refuse to purchase it by sample; suppose that the grade was 
lower than it ought to be, would not the seller be held to the 
contract that it should be sold by grade? 

Mr. McCUMBER. If it is sold by grade and it conforms to 
that grade, of course he would have to pay according to that 
grade, if that was his contract. Either of the parties to a con- 
tract can change it by agreement if they see fit to do so, and 
either party may release the other; but there will be no danger 
along that line. 

Section 5 of the substitute which I offer is exactly the same as 
section 5 of the bill, on page 104. 

Section 6 is modified from the beginning down to the word 
“receipts,” in line 18, exactly in aceordance with the amend- 
ment which was made yesterday. I call the.attention.of the Sen- 
ator in charge of the bill to that, and I will read that provision, 
so that there may be no misunderstanding: 


Suc. 6. That whenever standards shall have been fixed and estai- 
lished under this act for any grain and any quantity of such grain 
which has been sold, offered for sale, shipped, or delivered for ship- 
ment in interstate or fore commeree shall have been inspected and 
a dispute arises as to whether the grade as determined by such inspec- 
tion of any such grain in fact conforms to the standard of the specificil 
grade, any interested party may— £ 

We introduced the words yesterday “ call for reinspection 
or appeal the question 

And here yesterday was inserted the following: 


in accordance with the laws, rules,.or regulations in force or proviilel 
at the place of Inspection. with a further right of appeal from any fina: 
decision rendered under such ‘laws, rules, or regulations, to the Recreo- 
tary of Agriculture; and the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized ito 
cause such investigation to be made and such tests to be applied as he 
may deem necessary and to determine the true grade. 

The remainder of the section of my substitute is the same us 
the remainder. of section:6 as now found in the bill. 

Section 7 has been entirely stricken out. That section relates 
to the matter of issuing licenses to any person upon presentation 
to the Secretary of Agriculture of satisfactory evidence, and so 
forth. As I have indicated, my idea in striking that out is that 
the Government should only enter the field of ‘inspection to 
supervise through the process of appeal and other instrumen- 
talities under the Agricultural Department, unless it takes cog- 
nizance of the entire field of inspection and appoints its own in- 
spectors; that the Government ought not to give the license to 
the inspectors who are appointed and employed by the boards of 
trade, the chambers of commerce, or the State railroad and 
warehouse commissions ; that the Government ought not to give 
the license to persons who are buying or selling in their own 
behalf; that the Government can not by any possibility, without 
an enormous expense, furnish inspectors at the original place of 
shipment, and even if it does it will be compelled to make the 
elevator man, who often is alone in his elevator, the inspector, 
and he becomes the official inspector with a certificate from the 
Government to buy and to sell the thing which he ‘inspects and 
by the:grade which he gives it. There is such un ineonsistency 
‘between them and the idea that we wanted to get rid of and 
divorce the inspection department from the purchasing interest 
that it seems to me improper that we should issue Government 
licenses at all. 

I hope that very soon after this law shall be in operation we 
will find that we ean appoint all the inspectors .at the great 
terminals and have the inspectors paid, as they are now, from 
15 to 35 cents a carload for inspecting at these terminals and be 
Government employees entirely. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I should like to ask tlie 
Senator a question relative to the reinspection and appeal, as 
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provided for in section 6. The provision relates to reinspec- 
tion or appeal, and gives the right of reinspection and appeal—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Is the Senator reading from section 6 
now? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes; section 6. It gives to the party dis- 
satisfied the right to call for a reinspection or to appeal the 
question in accordance with the laws, rules, or regulations in 
force or provided at the place of inspection, with a further right 
of appeal from any final decision rendered under such laws, 
rules, or regulations, to the Secretary of Agriculture. Now, 
the Senator may be right in assuming that at any place of inspec- 
tion there are to be found the laws, rules, or regulations regulat- 
ing reinspection or appeal. This question occurs to me, how- 
ever: Might there not be a place where the grain has been 
inspected but where there nre no rules or regulations relating 
to rcinspection or appeal? And if there be, what would be the 
result in such a case? 

Mr. McOCUMBER. I can not imagine that there would be an 
instance of that kind. The inspection and where the appeals 
are to be taken, of course, would be at the great terminals, 
Now, no matter whether we inspect in North Dakota or in 
Iowa or in any other place in Minnesota or not, the final inspec- 
tion will be done at Duluth or Superior, or at Minneapolis or 
St. Paul. There is where your inspection will be done. Now, 
machinery is offered at all of those places for appeals; and 
under the laws of Minnesota, or elsewhere, as I understand, an 
appeul could be taken if you sold a carload for milling purposes 
by grade down at Austin, in the southern part of the State, 
where they have none. Then it would be by sample, but it 
would be under the rules and regulations of the State in refer- 
ence tu appeals. 

Aguin, let me call the attention of the chairman to the fact 
that section 8 is transferred into my substitute as section T. 

The only change that has been made in section 9 is that I 
have stricken out the words “licensed under this act,” because 
in the substitute I do not provide for any licensing whatever, 
for the reasons that I have already indicated. 

Then sections 10, 11, and 12 are exactly the same as in the bill, 

I do not know of anything further that I can say in reference 
to the substitute. I have tried to keep within this rule in 
drafting the substitute: First, to make as few amendments as 
possible to the proposition which is contained in the bill reported 
from the committee. Second, simply to provide for standardiza- 
tion of grain sold by grade in interstate commerce. Third, a 
prohibition against the use of any other grade or standard. 
That does not mean as against any other method of selling, be- 
cause they can sell by sample or in any other way if they see 
fit; but if you are to use standards, you must use the United 
States standards. Fourth, to provide for a reinspection and 
appeal to the Secretary of Agriculture, thus keeping the Gov- 
ernment control over the actions of the States and the boards of 
trade through this method of appeal, which will also operate to 
bring to the attention of these inspecting departments just what 
the Agricultural Department will require in measuring up to its 
standard of certification, Fifth, a provision for penalties which 
would make the law effective. 

I do not believe we ought to go any further than that unless 
we go entirely Into the field of Government luspection. 

I think, Mr. President, that we will haye a more workable law, 
and one very much superior to that which has been reported, 
by the adoption of my substitute. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I wish to say one or two words in 
regard to the proposed substitute. 

First, I wish to say that I realize that the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McOumper] has been one of the pioneers in carry- 
ing forward the agitation for legislation providing for the 
standardization of grain. It is true that there has been a 
difference of opinion. There haye been three phases of opinion 
upon this subject. One section of the opinion opposes any 
legislation whatever, opposes either Federal inspection or 
Federal supervision, and insists wpon a continuance of the local 
or State systems of standardization and grading. In the Senate 
there have been two sections of opinion—one led by the Senator 
from North Dakota, in favor of direct Federal inspection. I 
believe I have voted uniformly with the Senator for the 
measures proposed by him to accomplish that end. It has been 
impossible, so far, to achieve that result. The difference be- 
tween Federal inspection and Federal supervision is not one of 
principle; it is a difference of policy. It has seemed best, at 
least for the present, to concentrate our efforts on the legisla- 
tion seeking to bring forward at this time and to consummate 
at this time Federal supervision. I think it would be impossible 
at this time to secure Federal inspection. 

There are two or three points in the proposed substitute and 
mnenmlments on the part of the Senator which seem to me 


serlously objectionable. 
ironclad in the requirement that all grain shall be graded in 
accordance with the Government standards and shall be sold 
and shipped in accordance with those standards. There is no 


Section 4, as proposed by him, is 


flexibility whatever—no elasticity. I have little doubt that it 
would result in great congestion, or at least in great embar- 
rassment, and would in some measure defeat the purposes which 
we have in view. 

The act to which this is proposed as an amendment allows 
greater freedom. It does not insist that all grain shall be 
graded in accordance with official standards before being 
shipped or sold in interstate commerce. I think for the present 
that is preferable. Perhaps sooner or later we may be able to 
institute a system of universal Federal inspection under which the 
policy proposed by the Senator's substitute could be carried out. 

Another provision—I believe an amendment which was adopted 
yesterday in my absence—I think is subject to still further 
criticism. That is the provision that appeals shall be, in the 
first instance, prosecuted by the existing State authorities. 
There are two objections to that. One objection is fundamental. 
The proposition to commit the enforcement of a Federal statute 
to State authorities, over which the Federal Government has no 
control, I think is unwise. In fact, I think it impracticable. 
I do not believe it would work. Any Government establishing 
a system of this sort ought to have some sort of control over 
at least the administrative officers who are to carry it into effect. 
I believe it is a little unusual for one government or jurisdic- 
tion to pass a statute and to devolve the execution of that 
statute entirely upon other authorities or instrumentalities, 
and surrender all control whatever over the administration of 
its own enactment. 

I think that objection is fundamental. There would be a 
hiatus in the enforcement of the law under this amendment. 
In the first instance, the inspection would be, or might be, by a 
licensed Federal inspector. Then an appeal would be taken to 
a State authority, A further appeal is provided from the State 
authority to the Federal authority. Now, I question the wisdom 
of that sort of administration. - 

In the second place, it would be possible for the existing ex- 
changes to make final appeal to the Federal authorities an im- 
possibility. The fee for the appeal in the first instance could 
be made so high that no appeal could be taken to the State au- 
thorities; and since an appeal to the State authorities is a 
necessary preliminary to an appeal to the Federal authorities, 
all appeals might be foreclosed. I believe that the present fee 
in cases of appeal in the Baltimore Exchange, for instance, is 
$3 per car. That might be raised to such an amount as to 
make it impossible to prosecute an appeal to the local authori- 
ties, which would, of course, make impossible a further appeal 
to the Federal authorities. 

I will say that if the substitute is voted down, I should not 
have serious objection to an amendment of this character, which 
could possibly be further considered in conference and ham- 
mered out into something practicable: 

The Secretary of Agriculture may, under rules and regulations to be 
prescribed by him, permit an appeal to the authorities empowered under 
the State law to hear and determine such ap with the right of a 
further and final appeal to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

That would protect the enforcement of this law against the 
objections which I have just cited. The Secretary could pre- 
scribe the rules aud regulations under which appeals should be 
presecuted, in the first instance, to the State authorities; and 
if the State authorities did not conform to those rules and reg- 
ulations, the Secretary could withdraw entirely this right of 
appeal. I think that would make it a practical measure. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sena- 
tor with just one suggestion? 

Mr. GORE. Les, sir. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In nearly every one of the cases, or at 
least in perhaps 50 or 60 per cent of them, the mere reinspec- 
tion settles the difference. Now, the Senator would not want 
every case of reinspection to come up for the decision of the 
Secretary of Agriculture? 

Mr. GORE. Oh, not at all; if the party was content. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That would be the most of it; and thar 
must be done—because there is no provision in the bill here for 
reinspection—under the provisions of the laws of the States or 
the boards of trade. 

Mr. GORE. I think, under one of the amendments suggested 
by the Senator yesterday, that proposition is taken care of, with 
respect to reinspection. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is, yes; but that is embodied in my 
substitute. 

Mr. GORE. ‘Therefore, Mr. President, I express the hope 
that the substitute will be voted down. In that event, I should 


not seriously object to the amendment which I have suggested. 
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I believe I will ask the Senate at this time, however, to permit 
me to move that when the Senate recesses to-day it recess until 
11 o'clock on Monday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I want to say just a few 
words with relation to the substitute which has been offered 
by the Senator from North Dakota. It is a substitute that takes 
away from the grain-grades bill as incorporated in the Agricul- 
tural bill the idea of supervision upon the part of the Federal 
Government, This subject has been discussed by the farmers’ 
organizations, by the boards of trade, and by the millers’ associa- 
tions to a very large extent, with perhaps more particularity than 
by the Members of this body ; and on that account it seems to me 
that we ought to pay some attention to what they say and what 
they want. 

This section with relation to grain grading is divisible, of 
course, into three parts: First, the standardization, which every- 
body concedes is the proper thing to do by the Federal Gov- 
ernment; second, the supervision, by which perhaps inspectors 
of the Federal Government would be in the 35 leading markets 
of the United States, and would not be in other. portions of the 
United States; third, the inspection by the Federal Government, 
which would include a vast number of employees upon the part 
of the Government. 

Mr. McCUMBER.. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question right here? 

Mr. SHAFROTH, Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. I will ask the Senator if he does not think 
that the bill as proposed—and I will admit that my substitute 
is open to the same objection—is rather weak upon the matter 
of supervision? The only supervision that I can make out of 
the bill—and that would be true also of the amendment—is the 
supervision that would come through the appeals. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. ‘There is something more than that, because 
under the bill as contained in the Agricultural appropriation bill 
the inspectors who are now inspecting the grain must operate 
under a Federal license; and while, of course, they have the 
influence of the State organization behind them, yet they have 
certain responsibilities to the Federal Government, and it seems 
to me it would bring them in closer touch, and make for more 
uniform grading. 

I did not, however, intend to go into the general discussion 
of the question, because 1 haye on another occasion discussed 
it at considerable length. I want to call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that while we have given this matter some 
consideration, these farmers’ organizations, these millers’ organ- 
izations, these elevator organizations, and these State organiza- 
tions have given infinitely more time and attention to the pro- 
visions of the measure which is embodied in the Agricultural 
bill. 

I want to read just a few of these indorsements, to show that 
the general farmers in their organizations, comprehending 
thousands and thousands of people, and the millers in their 
organizations, and even boards of trade, have approved this 
identical bill, because what is contained in the Agricultural bill 
is simply what was called the Moss bill in the Sixty-third Con- 
gress, and what was called the Rubey bill in the Sixty-fourth 
Congress. ‘They have had these measures before these various 
organizations, nnd they have discussed them,.and the result 
has been that they have formed an idea as to what they want in 
the matter. Perhaps their idea was influenced to some extent 
by the fact that a year ago, upon the question as to whether we 
should have Federal inspection and do away with State in- 
spection, it was defeated in this body; and, thinking that per- 
haps that could not be obtained, they have indorsed the Moss 
bill and the Rubey bill, which is identically the same bill con- 
tained in the pending Agricultural appropriation bill. 

I want to call attention to just a few of these resolutions 
which indicate that they are familiar with and have discussed 
this very question, and, with the idea of their own self-interest, 
are better capable of determining what is to the best interest 
of the entire United States. 

The membership of the Western Grain Dealers’ Association in- 
cludes the regular grain dealers of the States of Iowa, Nebraska, 
and South Dakota. 

At the annual convention of the Western Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, held at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, April 14-15, 1916, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted: 


Whereas there is pending before Congress the Rubey bill, which bill 


is substantlally the same as that known to the trade as the Moss 
bill, or grain-grades act; and 
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Whereas this association has heretofore gone on record as favoring the 
Moss bill, which is designed to bring about supervision of grain 
inspection by the Federal Government : 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our position with reference to this bill, 
which has been favorably reported by the House Committee on Agri- 
culture and is now on the calendar awaiting action. 


There is a specific indorsement of the membership in those 
three great wheat-raising and grain-raising States, and it was 
after a most thorough examination had been made by them and 
a thorough discussion that the resolution was adopted. 

Now, there are various other indorsements. For instance, 
here is one adopted at Peoria, III., October 11, 1915. At the 
nineteenth annual meeting of the Grain Dealers’ National Asso- 
ciation, held at Peoria, Ill, October 11, 1915, the following 
resolution was adopted: 

Whereas the bill introduced in Congress by Representative Moss and 
known as the grain-grades act failed of enactment: Therefore be it 
Rosolved, That we indorse Representative Moss in his declared in- 

tention to reintroduce this measure, without material change, imme- 
diately after the Sixty-fourth Congress convenes; that we reaffim in 
all respects the indorsements given this measure by this association at 
its Kansas City convention and that every honorable effort be put forth 
by the members of this association to secure its enactment into law. 

Here is one which was addressed to Representative Ruunx 
from the Boston Chamber of Commerce: 

BOSTON CHAMBER or COMMERCE, 
March 25, 1916. 
Hon. Tuonas L. Reser, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN RuUBEY: I have already notified you by day 
Jetter of the vote of the grain board indorsing the Rubey grain-grades 
act. The board of directors of the chamber, at their metting on rch 
23, unanimously adopted the report of the grain board and voted to 
inform the New England Senators and Congressmen of the action taken. 

It goes into details concerning it, which are too long to read. 

Now, take the Kansas City Board of Trade. This is addressed 
to the author of the bill, Mr. Rusry, January 14, 1916: 


(Telegram.] 
Kansas Cirx ROARD OF TRADE, 
Kansas City, Mo., January 1}, 1916, 
Hon, THoMAS L. Ryu, 
Washington, D. C.: i 

The Kansas 8 Board of Trade strongly indorse the Moss grain 
bill, and respectfully but earnestly solicit your best efforts toward its 
adeption this session, 

B, C. Moons, President, 
E. D. BIGELOW, Secretary. 

Again, the Kansas City Millers’ Association indorses the 
measure in these words: 3 

(Telegram.]} 
Tue Kansas Crry MILLERS’ CLUB, 
Kansas City, Mo., January 14, 1916, 
Hon. Thomas L. Repey, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

We respectfully urge you to do all that is possible to secure enact- 
ment of the Moss gtain-grades bill during the present session of Con- 
gress. The proper Federal supervision of grain inspection is of the 
utmost importance to the milling industry and the in trade of the 
United States, and further to defer enactment of this important legis- 
lation will merely delay much-needed relief, 

Tun Kansas Crry MILLERS’ CLUB, 
R. E. STERLING, Sceretary. 

Mr. President, I have a number of other indorsements here. 
Here is one from the Missouri Grain Dealers’ Association, which 
heartily indorses this bill. Here is another from the Missouri 
Grain Dealers’ Association of a later date, and as it is shorter 
I will read it. It is as follows: 


Telegram.] 
MISSOURI GRAIN DBALERS' ASSOCIATION, 
Louis, Mo., January 27, 1916. 


Hon, Tuos. L. Rusty, 
Representative in Congress, Washington, D. C. 

The Missouri Grain Dealers’ Association, assembled in annual con- 
vention at St. Louis, Mo., January 27, unanimously indorsed the Gore 
bill, now pnan in the Senate, and the Moss bill, now pending in the 
House, relating to uniform grading of grain, and desire to thank you 
for gour sincere and constant efforts put forth in behalf of the grain 
rade, 

MISSOURI GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
By J. A. GUNNELL, Sceerctary. 


Then here is one from the New York State Millers’ Associa- 
tion. As it is short I will read it: 
(Telegram.] 
New York STATE MILLERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Buffalo, N. Y., January 27, 1916. 
Tuos. L. Rurrx, M. C. 


Wash ington 5 


The millers of New York State, as assembled at their annual dinner 
last night at Buffalo, again express their strong hope that they might 
have immediate relief from possible grain-inspection abuses as would be 
provided by bill H. R. 4646. hey hope that your committee may have 
already reported the bill tavorabty, or, if not, may do so as soon as 
may be posible, and that this may be followed by prompt favorable 
action of the House and Senate, If we can be of any service, please 
command us. 

New YORK STATE MILLERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
By W. V. HAaĒmILTON, President. 
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Then here is another one from the Providence Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Here is one from the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, and 
here is one from Texas Grain Dealers’ Association. The execu- 
tive committee of the Texas Grain Dealers’ Association, in ses- 
sion April 22, 1916, passed a resolution instructing the secre- 
tary to take up with the Senators and Congressmen from Texas 
the matter of urging the passage of the Rubey bill or the grain- 
grades act at this session of Congress. 

The fact that all these associations have looked into these 
bills closely and have indorsed this bill by specific name indi- 
cates that, so far as they are concerned, they have compromised 
their differences as to grain inspection by the Federal Govern- 
ment so as to simply establish grades by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the bill which is now reported by the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, namely, that you should have grain 
standards established by the National Government, and that 
there should be that amount of supervision which is provided in 
the bill, and which unquestionably it seems to me will aid the 
promulgation and carrying out of provisions as to the sale of 
grain by grade standards. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I observe that an amendment 
has been attached to the pending bill. I shall not take time 
to read it, but it provides specifically for permitting the importa- 
tion of cattle affected with splenetic or Spanish fever. 

The amendment proceeds along the line that whereas in 1911 
in the Agricultural appropriation act an amendment was at- 
tached providing that a class of cattle could be imported into 
Texas, therefore, in view of this apparent special right or 
privilege having been granted to Texas, it ought to be granted 
to other States. 

Surely the Senate can not now open the door and permit the 
importation of cattle, to use the language of the amendment, 
afflicted with splenetic or Spanish fever. To my mind the 
logical way to eliminate the special privilege, if there be one, 
would be to repeal that provision of the Agricultural appropria- 
tion act of 1911 which granted to Texas the right to have such 
cattle imported into the State. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I think the 
Senator from Arizona is laboring under a misapprehension as 
to the character of this disease. As I stated the other day 
when this matter was under discussion, there is a zone running 
from the Gulf around the south Atlantic where the disease does 
not manifest itself, and the cattle in that section are immune 
because of the presence of the tick. But if you take any cattle 
from a diseased zone and ship them into the interior of my 
State, where they come in contact with the immune cattle, the 
immune cattle may develop the disease. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from 
South Carolina for his statement; it is very clear. But the 
language of the amendment is that the act of Congress of Au- 
gust 30, 1890, shall be amended so as to permit the admission 
of tick-infested cattle. 

I reserve any right that may be necessary. 
following amendment to the bill. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cunmiuns in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Arizona yield to the Senator from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. ASHURST. I do. 

Mr. GORE. Perhaps the Senator from Arizona was not 
present when the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop} gave the required notice that he would move to suspend 
the rule and offer the amendment to which the Senator refers. 
It is true the amendment is now in the bill, but in the Senate 
it will be subject to a point of order, and doubtless a point of 
order will be made. In order to escape that contingency, due 
notice has been given by the Senator from Alabama that he 
would move to suspend the rule in order to offer the amend- 
ment. Of course, the matter will then be thrown open for gen- 
eral discussion. 

Mr. ASHURST. For fear that the rule might be suspended 
and the amendment adopted, which would permit, if I view it 
correctly, the importation of these tick-infested cattle, as a 
proposed solution I now give notice of an amendment proposing 
to amend the Agricultural appropriation act for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1912, which was approved March 4, 1911, by 
striking out the language on page 6, as follows: 

8 . amended so as to authorize 
Joine „„ 4 —— by the maa oe . — 
the oft Bg A wren rio to permit the admission 
infested cattle from Mexico into that part of Texas below the southern 
cattle quarantine line. 


I now tender the 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I would just like to state, if 
the Senator will allow me—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Just a moment. The Senator 
from Arizona gives notice of a motion to suspend the rules to 
make in arder the amendment which he has suggested. The 
notice will be entered. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Let me state to the Senator from Arizona 
that it will be necessary to reduce it to writing. 

Mr. ASHURST. I shall do so. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I suggest that the Senator amend his 
notice by stating I hereby give notice in writing,” and so forth. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will accept that suggestion. I offer it as 
a compromise between the law and the amendment which has 
been adopted. I think we ought to repeal that part of the law 
which permits tick-infested cattle to be shipped from Mexico 
to States on the border. We have spent thousands, yea, mil- 
lions of dollars to prevent the spread of splenetic or Spanish 
fever among the cattle there. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I would like 
to call attention to the fact that even this amendment provides 
that they shall only be brought in below the quarantine line. 
Under the tick-eradication act in a State where the quarantine 
has been allowed you can not ship cattle out of one tonwship 
into another township in the State where one is immune and the 
other is not—wwhere the tick has been eradicated and where it 
has not. This only provides that the cattle may be imported 
into this country in those zones where like conditions exist in 
the countries from which the cattle were shipped, and under the 
law you can not ship them across that zone. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair suggests that the 
amendment is not before the Senate. The Senator from Arizona 
has given notice of a motion to suspend the rule. 

Mr. NELSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. CHILTON. Will the Senator yield to me to make a mo- 
tion that at quarter to 2 we shall stand in reeess? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. CHILTON. I move that at a quarter to 2 the Senate 
shall stand in recess until 11 o’clock Monday, as fixed by the 
previous order of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator from Minnesota yield to 
me to ask that my amendment in the form of a substitute may 
be printed and lie on the table? 

The PRESIDING OFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 


dered. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the Senator from Colorido 
[Mr. SuarrotH] a few moments ago read a number of extr::cts 
from chambers of commerce, boards of trade, and associations 
in favor of this legislation, and apparently he wished to convey 
the idea that they were unanimously in favor of this legislation. 

One of the leading commercial organizations in ihis country 
is the Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia. They are utterly 
opposed to this legislation, and F beg leave to call attention to 
it in connection with what the Senator from Colorado said. I 
will first read the letter from the president of the commerv lal 
exchange, inclosing the statement of the exchange. It is dated 
May 12, 1916: 

THR COMMERCIAL ExcHANGE OF PHILADELPHIA, 
on. Exurs NELRON Philadelphia, May 12, 1916. 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: On behalf of 2 export trade of the United States 
the Commercial Exchange of Philadelp 
and do all you can to o 


the cultural appropriation bill, known as the “ grain-grades act. 
We ask this sions of this a act are . to injure 
the grain Se injury to that trade will necessarily 


result 
hip to the agricultural and farming interests. of the 
country. The pre tha of this country as a rule are not advocating the 
passage of this bill, and they know ia? whatever of its text. A 
ew western grain men not iar wi e requirements of the ex- 
port grain trade have fathered this bill, and by the cooperation of their 
affiliated associations have made it 2 to bave a strong indorsement. 
ers know how much ill injure them, they would fiood 

Congress with telegrams and letters of protest. 
Your attention is invited to the inelosed communications, which recite 

e measure. 


E. G. Grarr, President. 
Here is the communication to which the president of the ex- 
change referred. It is very interesting and important and has a 
strong bearing on this case: 
Tue COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE OF PHILADELPHIA, 


May 12. 1918. 
To the MEMBERS or THE UNITED STATES Senate, 
monies D. Q.: 
In re grain-grades 


3 founded in per and 
Ain fiour, feed, and pro- 
banks, 


in detail our reasens for opposing 
Yours, very truly, 


visions business, both domestic aay also the princi 
railroads, and steamship lines of ee 8 aS has one of the best- 
equipped grain-inspection d ents ted States. Through 
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this exchange was received approximately 71,000,000 bushels of grain, 
552 1 101% of which 50,000,000 bushels was exported from this 
port in 5. 

The export trade of this country is the best friend of the farmer of 
he United States, and should it be injured, harassed, or taken away we 
esitate to forecast the dire consequences to the producer of the crops. 

The enormous crops raised in this coun leave a large available sur- 
plus annually for 5 which, if not disposed of, would mean ruin- 
ously low prices to our farmers, and we can not expect to secure and 
hold this foreign trade if our laws regarding the grading of grain are 
such hey to hamper and destroy fair competition with other exporting 
countries, 

The I A 8g grain-grades act, should it become a law, would be 
specia etrimental to the export trade and the farmer, inasmuch as 
its provisions would prevent from nye ere upon equal terms with 
our competitors, such as the Dominion of Canada, Argentina, and other 
exporting countries, these competitors not belng amenable to our laws. 
As a concrete 5 of this, permit us to say that the United States 
Department of Agriculture has adopted a standard for grading corn, 
requiring No. 2 corn to contain not more than 151 per cent moisture, 
No. 3 corn not more than 173 per cent moisture, and No. 4 corn not 
more than 193 per cent moisture, etc. Iu the western markets the 
sonnu peie between No. 2 and No. 3 corn is 2 cents a bushel, and be- 
tween No. 2 and No. 4 corn as much as 6 cents a bushel. At the present 
time all of the No. 3 corn can be for export without docking the 
farmer or country shipper, but the Department of Agriculture, should 
the grain-grades act become a law, would prohibit us from doing so, and 
would therefore legislate in fayor of the foreign buyer, as well as our 
competitor, and against the producer in this country. Very little corn, 
as you may know, has as little moisture as 1 per cent in its natural 
state or condition, and it is safe to say 2,500, 000 bushels of the 
crop will contain a moisture about 154 per cent. As all corn contain- 
ing ORTONE TEE or even an eighth higher percentage of moisture would 
necessarily, under the department's proposed moisture test, be forced 
to take the grade of No. 3 corn, the Agricultural Department would 
thereby reduce the value of this year’s crop to the farmers of the coun- 
try 2 cents a bushel, which, as above stated, is the settling price be- 
tween the grades of No. 2 and No. 3 corn, or $50,000,000; this is, of 
course, assuming it would all grade No. 3 corn, but we know a great 
deal of it would be below No. J, and as No. 4 is docked 4 to 6 cents a 
bushel, it would be a safe estimate to say the loss to the farmer b 
reason of the proposed grades would be 3 cents a bushel, or $75,000, p 

Furthermore, our Philadelphia merchants, together with the efficient 
grain-in tion department of this exchange, by reason of their knowl- 
edge an Se in a wheats, are producing an article 
which the Uers of England, France, and Holland have shown a 
desire to purchase In preference to those of western markets. It is 
only within the pert two years that the great State of Montana has 
produced wheat in large enough quantities to become a factor in the 
export trade, During that time the production of wheat in that State 
has grown from an unknown quantity to that of 33,000,000 bushels, a 
matter of great importance to the State, the railroads, the steamship 
lines, and the export merchants of the entire country. Under our 

resent export graiug system we are permitted to bring that wheat 
om Montana to Philadelphia, and by blending it with wheat from 
other sections of the United States are enabled to give to our foreign 
merchant millers a desired milling article, of which we have shipped 
millions of bushels within the 12755 year. Under the terms of the grain- 
grades act this will be impossible. 

Another important factor that should be considered in connection 
with the proposed grain-grades act is that grain graded at western 
primary points frequently deteriorates in quality while in transit be- 
tween the western shipping point and the eastern terminus. If the 
western exporter has sold such grain to the foreign buyer on western 
certificates of inspection, the question arises as to the attitude of the 
Government in case the grain arrives at the seaboard out of condi- 
tion. WIII it stop the shipment and compel the exporter to put the 
grain in good condition, or will the shipment be permitted to continue 
on its way across the occan ardless of its condition? It would seem 
there is a 5 on the part of the Government in such exi- 

ancies after the proposed grain-grades act should be enacted into law. 
f the Department of Agriculture, under the grain-grades act, permits 

deteriorated grain, as above referred to, to be shipped on the western 
certificate of inspection, this would be a serious discrimination against 
the seaboard exporter. Then, again, if this act becomes a law the 
exporters will of necessity be forced to establish their own brands, 
which would require every receiver, shipper, and exporter to have 
their grain 28 In separate bins, so as to preserve the identity of 
the grain. This would necessitate largely increased storage facilities, 
for which the storage capacity of our elevators would prove to be 
decidedly inadequate, resulting in still further congesting the railroads 
and interfering with general business. 

Finally, owing to the— 

And I call attention to this— 

Finally, owing to the numerous varieties of grain grown in the 
United States, contingencies frequently arise requiring a change in the 
grades to meet the existing conditions and the requirements of the 
foreign buyer; this is especially applicable to wheat, and most generally 
after harvesting a new crop. In accordance with our present rules we 
can adopt and make effective such changes in grades as may be neces- 
sary and advise the foreign buyer of the same within a period of two 
weeks. Should the proposed grain-grades act become a law, it will 
require 60 days to make effective any changes in the grades, and usually 
there are unforeseen delays in all such governmental matters. This 
would be exceedingly detrimental to the export business, as well as to 
the farmer of the United States, and be especially beneticinl to our 
competitor who is not amenable to our laws. 

In view of the foregoing facts the Commercial Exchange of Philadel- 
phia is unalterably opposed to the enactment of the grain-grades act, and 
solicits your earnest cooperation in bringing about the defeat of the bill. 

Respectfully, yours, L. G. Grav, President, 

Attest: 

A, B. CLEMMER, Secretary. 

Here is another and a shorter communication from the same 
body : 

Tue COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Philadelphia, May 12, 1916. 
To the MEMBERS of the UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C.: 
In re “ grain-grades net.“ 

The committee on grain of the Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia 
onton tais protest against the bill known as the United States grain- 
grades act. 


We hold that the act in question not only places entirely too much 
DO 


power in the hands of one official of the Government, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, but that it will also work against the interests of the farmer 
as well as of the merchant engaged in the export of in, two indus- 
tries which are of yital importance to the welfare of the United States. 

Any attempt on the part of the Government to force commerce to 
flow through certain prescribed channels and to submit to standards 
pe in an arbitrary way will be injurious to trade. Under the pres- 
ent system there is a wholesome rivalry between different ports on the 
Atlantic seaboard to secure for each one its share of the export traffic, 
and self-interest alone will dictate to the exporter the establishment 
of such grades as will promote business in the foreign markets and at 
the same time enable him to secure the proper kind of grain from the 
farmer in the interior. The mixture of certain grades of grain is not 
only a benefit in some cases to the foreign buyer as well as to the domes- 
tie buyer but is also a distinct benefit to the farmer and to the producer, 
because under such a system the different grades are not sacrificed in 
price but are so blended as to make, in the case of wheat, for instance, 
a good milling grade entirely satisfactory to the European buyer, with- 
out forcing the farmer or the producer to accept what might be called 
a slaughter price. 

We hold that the export trade of the United States would be so 
hampered under the proposed legislation that serious injury would 
be done to it; and the present system, which has been in operation for 

ears and fs now giving general satisfaction both to the consumer and 
o the buyer, should not be disturbed. Competition between different 
ode will naturally tend to benefit the farmer, for each port wishes 
ts own grades to popular with the buyer either at home or abroad, 
and any dishonest or unjust in tion will soon work its own cure. 

We hold that the proposed legislation is largely in the direction of 
paternalism; that is to say, it places one of the great Industries of the 
country under the paternal care of the Government at Washington, a 
process which we can not too strongly deprecate. The growth of the 
country in the last hundred years has largely the result of private 
enterprise unfettered by oppressive legislation or by standards im 
by Government officials who know little or nothing of what they attempt 
to control. In the interest of the domestic and foreign commerce of 
the United States, as carried on in grain of all kinds, we protest against 
this legislation and ask you to vote against the grain-grades act. 

Respectfully, yours, 
GRAIN COMMITTER OF run COMMERCIAL 
EXCHANGE OF PHILADELYHIA, 
GEORGE M. WARNER, Chairman. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, is there an amendment pending 
or is an amendment now in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now before the 
Senate is the amendment offered by the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumser]. 

Mr. BORAH. I understood that the Senator from North 
Dakota was going to ask that his amendment go over. 

Mr. NELSON. He did ask to have it printed and lie over. 
It ought to be printed before we take a vote on it. 

Mr. BORAH. If that order is made and the amendment is 
going over, I wish to offer an amendment. I ask the attention 
of the Senator from Oklahoma to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not under- 
stand that the amendment offered by the Senator from North 
Dakota has been withdrawn. It is the pending question. 

Mr. NELSON. The amendment has been offered but the 
voting on it I take it will not take place to-day. Within a 
quarter of an hour we must take a recess and it would be idle 
to seek to reach a vote upon it to-day. Besides it is quite an 
extensive amendment and it ought to be printed in order that 
we may give it due consideration. 

To section 4 of the amendment I heard the Senator from Okla- 
homa make an objection that seemed to me to be well grounded, 
and I want to have an opportunity to study it further. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, do I understand that the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Cuser] has gone over? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not know of 
any way in which the amendment offered by the Senator from 
North Dakota can be disposed of without either a vote on it or a 
withdrawal so as,to admit the presentation of another amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, my colleague is not in the 
Chamber at present, but I know it is his wish that his amend- 
ment shall go over until Monday. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw the amendment for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that course 
will be pursued. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I think in view of the suggestion 
made by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Nerson], it might 
now be well for the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronxa] 
to give notice that the amendment heretofore offered by his 
colleague will again be offered, and ask that it be printed and 
lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The senior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCusmer] has already asked that the 
amendment be printed. Does the Chair understand the junior 
Senator from North Dakota to ask that the amendment lie on 
the table? 

Mr. GRONNA. I ask permission that the amendment be 
printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That order will be made. 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I offer an amendment on page 
71, after the word “ plant,” 7 line 19, to insert: 


CCC C0 
on D „Idaho, 
the rao of her hee so much four se may K agten 2 

Mr. President, I wish to say just a word in explanation of 
the amendment. It will take only a moment. What is known 
as the Black Canyon irrigation project was once part of a 
Government irrigation project, but it was afterwards, for rea- 
sons which it is not necessary for me now to detain the Senate 
in stating, eliminated from the project as a whole, and has since 
that time been ontside of any Government irrigation project. 
It had, however, been settled upon by a large number of settlers 
who have been upon the tract of land for from five to eight 
years. From time to time there has been an effort to ascertain 
whether or not it would be a practicable proposition for the 
Government to put water upon this project. 

If it be not practicable, of course these settlers must give 
up their homesteads and their homes in a large measure, if 
not wholly, and depart. Therefore the Secretary of the Interior 
has indorsed the proposition of a small appropriation to make 
a preliminary survey and examination in order to determine 
whether it is such a feasible plan as the Government, under 
any circumstances, would take hold of. I have a letter from 
the Secretary of the Interior approving of the item and of the 
survey and examination. I do not care to discuss the matter 
further, unless there is some serious objection to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 71, line 19, after the word “plan,” 
it is proposed to insert: 

To make prelim: survey and examination of what is known as the 
Black Canyon irriga pro, im Canyon County, Idaho, the sum of 
$10,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I wish to say that I am almost 
persuaded by the statement of the Senator from Idaho, indeed 
I am persuaded, that this survey ought to be made. I think 
there is no doubt of that in the interest of the settlers and in 
fulfillment of an obligation which perhaps the Government owes 
the settlers. I feel certain, however, that if this amendment 
should be adopted, requiring the Department of Agriculture to 
make this survey in connection with an irrigation plant, it 
would undoubtedly become invested with the character of a 
precedent, and efforts would be made hereafter to follow this 
precedent. It is extremely difficult to discriminate between 
Senators or between projects and proposals standing upon the 
same footing and having apparently the same merit. I feel 
obliged, therefore, reluctantly to make this point of order 
against this amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. What is the point of order? 

Mr. GORE. I think the item is not estimated for. 

Mr. BORAH. I think I have an estimate for it. I have un- 
dertaken to get an estimate for it, Mr. President. I asked 
the Secretary of the Interior to give me an estimate, and he 
has given it to me under date of July 6, 1916. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I will say that, as I understand, 
an estimate in order to be entitled to qualify under the rules of 
the Senate, must be transmitted by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to the Speaker of the House, I believe. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not find any rule requiring that. 

Mr. GORE. At any rate, I think it has to be certified by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. BORAH. Under what rule is that required? 

Mr. GORE. I believe that is in the statutes requiring the 
Book of Estimates to be prepared and submitted to Congress. 

Mr. BORAH. I know that there have been numerous in- 
stances here—TI recall one in particular—in which that has been 
regarded as an estimate, which was a recommendation from the 
department in the nature of a letter. I have that kind of a 
recommendation from the Secretary of the Interior. 

I know the attitude of the Senator from Oklahoma, and I 
have no doubt that he is friendly to this matter. I shall regret 
if he feels the necessity of making a point of order against 
the amendment, although I feel that we have complied with 
the spirit of the rule. 

I want to say to the Senator from Oklahoma, however, that 
I certainly would not for a moment embarrass him with this 
amendment if it were not for the peculiar situation which sur- 
rounds this particular transaction and this particular project, 
which is similar to no other that I know of anywhere in the 
West. It must be understood that the settlers went upon this 
land at a time when it was a part of a Government project, and 
now they have been set off by themselves, eliminated, and left, 
as it were, marooned. It is an act of humanity to tell them 
either that they can or can not entertain hope for the future 
in regard to their homes. They have been there for some six 


or seven or eight years—some of them as long as eight years 
and others for five and six years—and from time to time in- 
vestigation into the matter has been delayed. It is a small 
amount, and will settle the future of the people who are resid- 
ing upon 150,000 or 200,000 acres of land. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands, ad- 
dressing himself now to the Senator from Oklahoma, that he 
makes the point of order that this proposed appropriation has 
not been estimated for? 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir; that is the ground upon which I base 
the point of order. I will say, Mr. President, that after the 
further statement of the Senator from Idaho, if he will devolve 
this duty upon the Secretary of the Interior, I believe that T 
shall withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. BORAH. How is that? 

Mr. GORE. If the Senator will direct the Secretary of the 
Interior to make this survey—I do not think it ought to be 
devolved upon the Secretary of Agriculture—— 

Mr. BORAH. It is the intent that it shall be done by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. GORE. Then I misunderstood it. Mr. President, I 
will not insist upon the point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is with- 
drawn. The question is on the amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran]. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. BORAH. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter from the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. 
Lane, in regard to the matter. 

„ OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


Tun nnn, oa THE INTERIOR, 


ashington, Jul 
Hon. WIILAAau E. BORAH, > July 6, un 
United States Senate. 


My Dran Senator: I have your letter of June 28, relative to an 
ae and ant of what is known as the Black Canyon irei 
gation pro; t is very dificult to estimate in advance the 
cost of 28. work, lam 2 the <A gy that the sum which you have in 
mind 000, will be suff the purpose, and that the con- 
1 ae is justifiable. 

Cordially, yours, FRANKLIN K. LANs, 
Secretary. 


Mr. CATRON. I offer an amendment to the pending bill, 
which I ask to have printed in the Recorp and also printed for 
the use of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Such will be the action, in the 
ere of objection. 

he amendment is as follows: 
78, 
one Ftion of the act « of Mach . 4 1011. entitled ‘An act making 
3 ns for tbe De ut of iculture for the fiscal 
ing June 30, 1912," wh: 


reads as follows: ‘The act of A 
so as to authorize the 


Agriculture, and the 


n deck of Teras below the 
repealed.” 

Mr: ASHURST. Mr. 5 I have received so many re- 
quests for information concerning the legislation proposing 
Federal aid in the construction of roads that I take this oppor- 
tunity briefly to set out just in what way the goods-roads legis- 
lation relates to the State of Arizona. 

The good-roads bill appropriates $5,000,000 for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1916; $10,000,000 fer the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, 1917; $15,000,000 for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1918; $20,000,000 for 1919; and $25,000,000 for 1920, 
which sums of money are to be expended by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in cooperation with the State highway departments 
in constructing rural roads over which the United States mails 
are or hereafter may be transported. The State, in order to 
obtain the benefits of this law, must, by act of its legislature, 
assent to the terms of the act of Congress, and then it is fur- 
ther required that a State highway department be established, 
with which the United States Government may deal, and the 
State contributes at least an equal amount, which contribution 
may be in money, material, or labor, toward the construction 
of any proposed road. 

The money appropriated by the good-roads act will be appor- 
tioned among the States according to, and will be determined 
by, three factors, to wit: One-third in the ratio which the area 
of the State bears to the total area of all the States, one-third 
according to population, and one-third according to the milenge 
of rural delivery and star routes as compared with the total 
mileage of all such routes. 

Arizona has an area of 113,810 square miles, or 3.83 per cent 
of the total area of the United States. She has 0.224 per cent 
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of the population of the United States and 0.251 per cent of the 
post-route mileage of the United States. By consolidating these 
three factors it is disclosed that Arizona is entitled to 1.485 per 
cent of the appropriation made under this act, which means that 
if Arizona sees fit to take advantage of the benefits offered by 
the Federal law the following sums of money will be available 
for road construction in Arizona within the-next five years: 


For the fiscal year beginning July 1 

Por the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
For the fiscal year — July i; 
For the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
For the fiscal year beginning July 1, 


I ᷣͤ 0 1. 076, 250 


In addition thereto it should be explained that this good - roads 
bill also appropriates $1,000,000 each year for the next 10 years, 
to be expended under the supervision of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture upon request of the county or State authorities, in the 
construction and maintenance of roads within, or partly within, 
national forests. There were in Arizona on January 1, 1916, 
12,499,485 acres in national forests, or about 10 per cent of the 
total area of our national forests in continental United States. 
Assuming Arizona to have one-tenth of the national forest area, 
Arizona would therefore receive the additional amount of 
$100,000 per year for the next 10 years for the construction of 
roads within her national forests, This will make a total of 
$2,076,250 available for Arizona within the next 10 years 
through this good-roads legislation. In this connection it must 
not be forgotten that this sum of $2,076,250 will be in addition 
to the sum of $112,697.51 which is now annually paid to the 
State of Arizona by the Federal Government on account of 
receipts from the national forests. I submit herewith a table 
showing how this sum of $112,697.51 is derived and to what 
fund it is to be credited : 

9 amounts 9 V tno "enaviing 
act, and for roads and schools, 25 per cent of receipts. 


ag 


Br 
8 
2 


888888888832 
8888888881 


S8 882888885 
88888285 


FERB enEEB E 
888888888888 
88 E888 188228 


888882882888 


1 Forests partly in another State; receipts prorated according to area. 


In addition to the above, 10 per cent of receipts, $23,923.16, 
was set aside as Arizona’s share of the appropriation for con- 
struction of roads and trails within the State. 

RÉSUMÉ. 


The Department of Agriculture received from all sources 
from national forests in Arizona in 1915 $268,198.04. 
Paid to Arizona for roads and schools, 25 per cent thereof 


(uer deductions for school ) 
Paid to Arizona 10 per cent of receipts for construction 


TE O EOR U AR eae eae 23, 923. 16 
Paid to Arizona on account of school lands within the 

Wan e — ——. — — 238, 966. 46 
Total paid to Arizona, 1915, on account of national 

pT cs CE PSE CROPS PSE ORES E 112, 697. 51 


I wish to explain, with reference to the $28,966.46* paid to 
Arizona on account of school lands within naticnal forests, that 
within 20 days after entering the Senate I discovered that 
the phrase “of al) the national forests within said State the 
area,” referring to Arizona. was unfortunately omitted from 
section 24 of the enabling act, although the phrase appeared 
in section 6 of said act, wherein it referred to New Mexico. 
Believing it was the intention of Congress to apply the same 
rule to both Arizona and New Mexico with regard to the pro- 
portionate amount to be paid to each State to the credit of the 
common-school fund by reason of school lands in national 
forests, I obtained departmental construction of said section 
24, which resulted in securing $28,966.46 additional for the 
Arizona common-school fund in 1915, and also resulted in se- 
curing an amount approximating this sum for the years 1912, 
1913, and 1914, and by reason of the departmental construction 


which I obtained this sum will in future years progressively 
increase. The omission of these important words above men- 
tioned from the statehood bill was not an omission by any 
mistake of the printer, but they do not appear in the enrolled 
bill, for I have closely examined the enrolled bill on file in 
the State Department. 

Nearly 75 years have elapsed since the Federal Government 
discontinued making appropriations for road construction, and 
in this progressive age it is very timely that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should resume its function of constructing roads. Of 
the 48 States of the Union 43 have continued in some measure 
the practice of State participation in public-road improvement 
and management, and in 31 States appropriations are made to 
aid in construction of public roads. There are, of course, some 
critics of Federal aid, and they advance the objection that Fed- 
eral aid is beyond the power of Congress and therefore uncon- 
stitutional. But even if sufficient authority for Federal aid 
could not be obtained under the “general welfare” clause, the 
provision of Article I, section 8, of the Constitution, granting to 
Congress the power to establish post offices and post roads, is 
specific and unquestionable: 

353 v. Wheeling & Belmont Bridge Co., 18 Howard, 


55 Telegraph Co. v. Western Union Telegraph Co., 96 
. 8., 1. 

Ex parte Jackson, 96 U. S., 727. 

In re Rapier, 143 U. S., 110. 

Horner v. United States. 143 U. 552 207. 

In re Debs, petitioner, 158 U. S., 

Illinois Central Railroad Co. Minde 163 U. S., 142. 

Gladson v. Minnesota, 166 U. S., 427. 

Public Clearing House v. Coyne, 194 U. S., 497. 

Western Union Telegraph Co. v. Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
185 U. S., 540. 

Martin v. Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad Co., 208 U. S., 284. 

Rearick v. Penn, 203 U. S., 507. 

New York ex rel Hatch v. Reardon, 204 U. S., 152. 

Delamater v. South Dakota, 205 U. S., 93. 

Iroquois Co. v. De Laney Co., 205 U. S., 354. 

Adams Express Co. v. Kentucky, 206 U. S., 129-130. 

Battle v. United States, 209 U. S., 36. 

Many, if not most, of the men who participated in laying the 
foundations of the Federal Government, as well as those who in 
subsequent years guided its destiny, left expressions as to their 
views on this question, and of the men who believed the Con- 
stitution authorized Congress to construct roads were Jefferson, 
Madison, Hamilton, Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, John C. Cal- 
houn, and Andrew Jackson. 

I have no doubt that this good-roads bill will prove to be one 
of the most beneficial of the many excellent reforms proposed 
by this Congress. 

RURAL CREDITS. 

In addition to receiving many requests for an explanation 
as to the provisions of the good-roads bill, I have also received 
a large number of requests for information as to the provisions 
of the rural-credits bill, and all inquiries have been especially 
directed toward the amortization plan of repayment of loan. 

ADVANTAGES OF AMORTIZATION PAYMENTS, 


The term “amortization” means a method of paying a debt 
by creating a sinking fund which will extinguish both principal 
and interest at the close of an agreed period. Under this plan 
the annual payments are all of the same amount and the last 
payment discharges the debt in full. We have familiar examples 
of this principle in the endowment life insurance policy or a 
certificate in a building and loan association. 

It is founded on the fact that the regular payment is larger 
than the interest charges on the principal borrowed, so that 
every payment discharges a part of the debt. To one who Is 
not familiar with the advantages of this plan it is surprising 
how rapidly small savings grow when faithfully extended over a 
long period of years. For example, if a man were to borrow 
$1,000 at 5 per cent interest, the annual interest charge will 
be $50. If the borrower pays only $50 per year, he can never 
discharge his obligation; he will always owe the full sum of 
$1,000. But under the amortization plan as proposed in the 
rural-credits law, if he will pay $60 per year, which is only $10 
more than the annual interest charge, he will pay his debt in 
full at the close of 36 years. If a farmer in any State in the 
Union to-day were offered money on an unrecallable contract for 
86 years at a rate of interest as low as 3} per cent, he would 
readily accept the terms. This is the simple-interest rate which 
any borrower will actually receive under this bill if he is en- 
abled to borrow money at 5 per cent on the amortization plan 
and will agree to make an annual payment of $60 per year 
for 36 years. A simple computation will prove that this re- 
sult is correct, Thirty-six payments of $60 each is a gross 
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sum of $2,160. This sum pays both interest and principal. Sub- 
tracting the principal, it leaves $1,160 which has been paid 
for interest in 36 years. This is an average of $32.22 per year, 
or an average rate of 3.22 per cent, which is slightly less than 
a rate of 8} per cent. Of course, this remarkable result is 
really accomplished by the constant reduction which is made 
in the principal and by constantly decreasing the annual in- 
terest charge. The rate given—that of 3.22 per cent—represents, 
however, the average rate of interest paid during the entire 
period if computation be made on the original principal of $1,000, 
which is the ordinary method of borrowing money. 

To illustrate: Under the present system of borrowing money, if 
Mr. X borrows $1,000 for 20 years at 6 per cent interest, he 
would pay $1,200 interest, and the original amount borrowed 
would be unpaid. If he borrowed $1,000 at the rate of 10 per 
cent interest, he would in 20 years pay $2,000 interest and owe 
the original $1,000 borrowed at the end of 20 years. Under the 
amortization plan as defined in this bill, if he borrowed $1,000 
125 20 years at 6 per cent interest, his payments would be as 

ollows: 


Annua? periods. 


260.00 | $27.19 | 3972. 81 
58. 36 28. 83 943, 93 
56, 03 20.50 913. 42 
54. 80 32. 39 881. 03 
52, 88 34.33 $46.70 
50. 80 36. 39 810, 31 
48. 61 38, 58 771.73 
46. 30 40. 89 730. 84 
43. 85 43.34 687. 50 
41. 25 45.94 641.80 
38. 40 48.70 502. 86 
35. 57 51, 62 541. 24 
82, 47 54.72 486. 52 
29.19 58,00 428, 52 
esos 25. 71 61. 48 367.04 
22.02 65.17 301. 87 
18. 11 69. 08 232. 79 
13, 98 73.23 159. 56 
9. 57 77.62 81.94 
4.91 81.94 |.. see 


By paying $87.19 per year for 20 years he will have paid both 
principal and interest, 

In order to show the maximum costs under this bill, if the 
borrower desires to take advantage of the 36-year loan, I incor- 
porate what is known as an amortization table showing the 
process by which the loan and interest are paid, The table is 
for a loan of $1,000 for 86 years at 6 per cent interest, and the 
annual payment is $68.39: 


Amount 
Paid on | of prin- 
principal. | efpal still 

unpaid, 


8. 982.71 

58. 96 9.43 978. 28 
58. 40 . 99 963. 39 
57. 80 10. 59 952. 80 
57.16 11.23 941. 57 
56. 40 11.90 929. 68 
55.79 12.60 917. 08 
55. 02 13.37 903. 71 
54, 28 14.11 889. 60 
53. 37 15,02 874. 58 
52. 47 15.92 85S. 66 
51. 52 16. 87 841.79 
50, 50 17. 89 823. 89 
49. 43 18. 96 804. 93 
48.29 20.10 784. 83 
47.08 21. 31 763. 52 
45. 81 22, 58 740. 94 
44. 45 23.94 717.00 
43.02 25.37 691. 63 
41. 49 26. 90 664. 73 
39. 88 28, 51 636, 22 
38.17 30. 22 606. 00 
36. 36 32.03 573.97 
34. 43 33. 96 540.01 
32. 40 35.90 504.02 
20. 24 88.15 405. 87 
27.04 40.45 425. 42 
25. 52 42. 87 382. 55 
22. 95 45.44 337. 01 
20. 22 48. 17 288. 84 
17.33 51.06 237.78 
15. 26 53. 13 184.65 
11.07 57.32 127. 33 
7.63 60. 76 66. 5 
3. 90 G 
464. 21 000. 000 


REPAYMENT OF LOAN. 

The amortization plan provided by this bill will be clearly 
understood by the following table, showing a loan of $1,000 for 
20 years at 5 per cent interest, if the borrower desired a loan 
for that period: 


Annual periods. 


5 
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Mr. GORE. I ask to have printed ju the Recorp two letters 
from the Secretary of Agriculture in regard to the foot-and- 
eee situation and methods pursued for its eradica- 

on, 

a 557 PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
ered. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 


Hon, A. F. Lever, 
House of Representatives. 


Marcu 20, 1916. 


J. 8. zenion; our veterinary inspector in 


and disposition of her herd, and she immediately ordered her hired men 
to proceed to dig a trench, which was nearly ished by noon the fol- 
lowing day. During the conversation September 8 Mrs. Durand stated 
to Dr. Jenison she was satisfied that her hogs and cattle were affected 
with foot-and-mouth disease, and she realized the herd should be sac- 
rificed in the interests of the live-stock industry of the country, and 
she was willing it should be done. Dr, Jenison asked her if she desired 
to name an appraiser to act with a representative of the State and a 
representative of the Bureau of Animal Industry in appraising the herd. 
Her reply was in effect that she knew a breeder of Guernsey cattle in 
the State of Wisconsin whom she would like to have represent her, 
but she did not think it fair to ask him for he might endanger his 
own herd by going among her diseased animals, but she would probably 
call him up that evening and talk the matter over with him, She fur- 
ther stated she was satisfied to have Dr. O. F. Butterfield, the local 
deputy State veterinarian, represent her interests for she knew him to 
be competent and honest, as he had been gomg: her veterinary work 
for some time. She also said she believed the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry wouid select an equally competent appraiser, and there should be 
no difficulty, as the State law is specific in re; rd to values that may 
be allowed under such circumstances for animals of the class she 
owned when registration certificates could be furnished. In a phone 
conversation that 8 Dr. Jenison informed Dr. Dyson, the State 
veterinarian at Springtie d, of what arrangements had been made with 
Mrs. Durand. Dr. Dyson objected to Dr. Butterfield srung as the only 
representative of the State Board of Live-Stock Commissioners on the 
board of appraisers in this instance because he doubted If Dr. Butter- 
field was sufficiently familiar with values of pure-bred animals to be 
considered competent, and he might not be A o by critics of the 
State board entirely disinterested, as he did Mrs. Durand's veterinary 
work. Dr. Dyson also stated he desired to have a Hve-stock breeder 
represent the State board in 8 this valuable herd, whose judg- 
ment and reputation as an expert could not be questioned. Dr, Dyson 
concluded the conversation by informing Dr. Jenison that Mr. Morgan, 
an Illinois breeder of the same kind of cattle that Mrs. Durand owned, 
would meet the other appraisers at Lake Bluff at 8 o'clock the following 
morning. 
88 9, 1915, Mrs. Durand's herd was appraised. The ap- 
raisers were Mr. Morgan, the special representative of the Iino 
rd of Live Stock Commissioners; Dr. W. C. Herrold, representing the 
Bureau of Animal Industry; and Dr. O. F. Butterfield, the local deputy 
State veterinarian. The herd to be appraised consisted of 61 cattle, 
including young stock, and 13 ho The herd was appraised at $13,089. 
Dr. Herrold and Dr. Butterfield were satisfied to guided by Mr. 
Morgan's judgment in placing values on the various animals comprising 
this herd, and there Is no reason to doubt that the valuation was not 
a fair and equitable appraisal. Then the appraisers informed Mrs. 
Durand of the valuation placed on her herd; she objected strenuously, 
and insisted that she be allowed the maximum provided by the Illinois 
State law for pure-bred stock with registration certificates, The ap- 
praisers could not see their way clear to accede to Mrs. Durand's 
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wishes. She refused to accept their appraisal and they left her. Un- 
der the Illinois State law, in instances where certificates of registration 
ean be produced, as much as $300 may be paid for individual bovine 
animals, but the valuation of the herd must not exceed an average of 
$250 per head. On the evening of September 9, 1915, the appraisers 
reported to the Chicago office that Mrs. Durand refused to accept what 
they considered a fair and reasonable price for her herd. The State 
authorities seemed gy ane to stand by the appraisers and not raise 
the valuation of the herd Shortiy after this it was reported that 
Mrs, Durand would refuse to permit her herd to be slaughtered unless 
she received $35,000 for it, and that the United States Government 
must pay her that price. As the representatives of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry did not have the authority to slaughter and bury her 
herd until after it had been purchased by the State and Government, 
they relinquished further responsibility in the matter, and urged the 
State veterinarian and members of the State board of live-stock com- 
missioners to immediately dispose of these diseased and exposed ani- 
mals under the provisions of the State law, as they were considered 
a menace to the live-stock Industry of the country. Dr. Jenison 
states that on September 8 Mrs. Durand seemed willing to accept the 
maximum of $250 for each of 56 cattle and $50 for each of 5 head of 
young stock, which would amount to $14,250. The hogs were appraised 
at 8114, and figuring on this basis the total valuation of her hogs 
and cattle would amount te $14,364. Deducting from the above amount 
the value of 5 cows, at $250 per head, 1 calf, at $50, whieh 
died, the total value of the animals slaughtered by the Illinois State 
authorities November 9, 1915, amounted to $13,064, which amount does 
not vary materially from the value placed on this herd September 9 
by Mr. Morgan and the other appraisers. 

September 9, 1915, Mrs. Durand filed a bill in the circuit court of 
Lake County and secured an injunction from Master in Chaneery 
Heydecker in vacation. The Attorney General prompti moved for a 
dissofution of this injunction before Judge Donnelly at Woodstock. 

September 18, 1915, Jndge Donnelly stated at the hearing he would 
enter an order dissolving the injunction, but would continue the injunc- 
tion in force pending the appea 

October 27, 1915, the Injunction was dissolved by a higher court. 

October 28, 1915, at a conference in Chicago between the attorney 

neral of the State of 8 the State veterinarian, members of the 

llinois State Board of Live Stock Commissioners and Mrs. Durand’s 

attorneys, at which Dr. U. G. Houck, a representative of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, was present, it was proposed by Mrs. Durand’s 
attorneys that a committee of experts be appointed by the State to 
determine wheher the animals in question had not fully recovered anl 
were no longer dangerous disseminators of the infection of foot-and- 
mouth disease. The State authorities agreed to this proposition, but 
were unable to get the desired experts to serve on the committee. In 
reply to a request from the Tilinois State board to act on this com- 
mittee, Dr. Mohler, Assistant Chief of Bureau of Animal Industry, re- 
plied to Dr. Dyson by wire October 29, 1915, as follows: 

“No one possesses sufficlent knowledge to determine presence or ab- 
sence of disseminators of foot-and-mouth disease by ee physical 
examination ot su an efore respectfully decline to 
serve on committee regeres to do the impossible.” 

Dr. C. J. Marshall, State veterinarian of Pennsylvania, replied to a 
similar request from Dr. n, as follows : 

“Can not accept. Des uction only course. Physical examination 
would not change this opinion.” 

It is known that Dr. James Law, of Cornell University, also refused 
to serve on this committee. 

October 28, 1915, Mrs. Durand's attorneys proceeded to file another 
bill in the circuit court of Lake County and secured an injunction 
from Judge Claire Edwards at Waukeegan, Lake County, III. 

November 9, 1915, the berd was slaughtered by the Illinois State 
authorities under the provisions of the Illinois State law. The repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau of Animal Industry had nothi to do with 
the slaugh of Mrs. Durand's hi except that Dr. Adolph Casper, 
our veterina. spector in charge of the foot-and-mouth disease eradi- 
cation work in that district, was requested by members of the Illinois 
State Board of Live Steck Commissioners to accompany the State 
authorities to Mrs. Durand's premises on the day the herd was slaugh- 
tered, so that a SADE of the Bureau of Animal Industry would 
be present to get . Durand’s signature to the necessary papers if 
she finally decided to 88 appraisal. Dr. Casper was ormed 
by the State officials that . Durand would be given an opportunity 
to accept the appraisal and e usual documents before the herd 
was 8 After Mrs. d refused to accept these terms, 
Dr. Casper retired to the public road and did not rticipate in the 
slaughtering ef the herd. At the last session of the ois State 
Legislature a bill was appropriating funds to remunerate Mrs. 
Durand for the value of her herd, but bill was vetoed by the 
4 8 4 aS she would not agree to withdraw her suit against the State 
autho 3 

As soon as Mrs. Durand refused to allow her animals to be slaugh- 
tered the Bureau of Animal Industry withdrew, and the State assumed 
entire control of the quarantine and final disposition of the herd. 
Consequently the expenses to this bureau in connection with this herd 
was small, as our inspectors’ visits to her farm were made in connec- 
tion with their regular work in that district. 

Much has been said about disagreeable incidents that occurred in 
connection with this herd. No reports have been received involving 
the inspectors of the Bureau of Animal] Industry. Dr. Houck, of this 
office, who was detailed to foot-and-mouth disease eradication work in 
IIlinois from August 13 to December 15, 1915, reports that he heard 
of no d able Incidents so far as our inspectors are concerned. 
On September 21, 1915, 12 days after the first injunction was granted, 
he acerompanied Dr. Stoeckinger, a deputy State veterinarian, to Mrs. 
Durand’s farm at the est of the State veterinarian to confer with 
Dr. Stoeckinger in regard to what quarantine measures should be im- 
stituted to protect the surrounding herds from infection. Recommenda- 
tions were forwa to the State authorities. Mrs. Durand objected 
to the recommendations, and — 35 were never carried into effect by the 
State. Dr. Houck again visited Mrs. Durand's premises September 22, 
1915, accompanied by Dr. Adolph Casper and Dr. J. S. Jenison, both 
representatives of the Bureau of Animal Industry, to ascertain if she 
would then sell her herd for the maximum valuation allowed by the 
State law. She stated sbe was willing to 5 these terms, but 
desired te conter with her husband, who was in Chicago, before signing 
any papers. oe the night she changed her mind and again re- 
fused to allow the herd to be slaughtered. There were no unpleasant 
remarks or incidents in connection with either of these visits, and the 
business with Mrs. Durand was transacted with mutual cordiality. 
Dr. Houck states, however, on several occasions he heard State in- 
spectors allude to unpleasant remarks that were made and disagreeable 


incidents that oceurred in connection with their affairs in enforcing 
the quarantine and in the final tion of the herd. 

You will probably be imterested to know that during their visit on 
September 22, 1915, Mrs. Durand allowed Drs. Houck, Jenison, and 
Casper to examine her herd. She accompanied them to the barn and 
seemed much interested in the lesions pointed out to her. This ex- 
amination revealed that over 50 per cent of her animals showed lesions 
commonly found in animals affected with foot-and-mouth disease. 
Mrs. Durand lost five cows and one calf due to complications result- 
ing from foot-and-mouth disease before the herd was finally slaughtered 
by the State authorities. 


Very truly, yours, D. F. Horsrox, Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, July 6, 1916. 
Hon, THOMAS P. Gorp, 
Chairman Committee on Agriculture end Forestry, 
United States Senate. 


Dear Sexaror Gors: My attention has been called to a statement 
concerning the foot-and-mouth disease outbreaks of 1914 and 1915 
which, at Senator Saerman’s request, was printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record of July 1, 1916, page 11891. This statement appears 
similar in every respect to the one left at my office last March by Mrs. 
Scott Durand. of Lake Bluff, Ill. It contains so many erroneous and 
misleading assertions that I am taking the liberty of writing you this 
letter in order that you may have the facts before you. 

I will take up the erroneous statements in their order and indicate 
wherein they are incorrect: 

5 3: Dr. Dumphy notified Federal Inspector E. P. Shaff ter 
Toit. 

Dr. Shaffter was not notified as stated in 8 3. When Dr. 

n, called the troit office from 


Dumphy, State veterinarian of Michiga 

Niles, Mich., on tember 2, 1914. Dr. Shafter was absent from his 
station on annual leave. . Fess was the acting inspector in charge 
and responded to Dr. Dumphy’s call. The details in connection with 
Dr. Fess’s visit to Niles, Mich., on September 3, 1914, in response to Dr. 
ber ls call are fully explained in his statement to you, dated May 

Paragraph 4: “Dr. Fess, assistant inspector, was sent to Niles Sep- 
tember 1. He and Dr. Dumphy took samples of diseased tissue and con- 
tents of vesicles and sent them to the Bureau of Animal Industry at 
Washington. Eight days later experts reported to the Detroit inspector 
that it was a noncontagious diseases, ‘myeotic stomatitis.’ (Read bulle- 
tin by Dr. J. A. Moore, director New York State College of Veterinary 
Science.) The cases at Niles ran thro the entire herd. Also read 
Stee} issued by Bureau of Animal Industry, November 28, 1908, 

erential diagnosis,’ and still Dr Ward, of the Pathology Division, 
said cases at Niles, Mich., were * mycotic stomatitis.’ ™ 

As Dr. Fess was acting inspector in charge when Dr. Dumphy called 
the Detroit office on September 2, 1914, he responded to Dr Dümphy's 
reget. but was not sent to Niles, as stated. 

he samples collected by Drs. Fess and Dumphy did not include con- 
tents of vesicles, as no vesicles were found by either Dr Fess or Dr. 
Dumphy. In referring to the lesions observed in the animals inspected 
on September 3 at Niles by Drs. Fess, Dumphy, Graham, and Clemo, 

. Fess says in his statement to you: 

“The vesicle is the characteristic lesion of foot-and-mouth disease. 
Diligent search failed to reveal a vesicle or anything that resembled a 
vesicle. I was careful to inquire of the owners and of the veterinarians 
who accompanied me if any of them had at any time observed vesicles, 
and they informed me that they had not. As a further pre- 
caution, however, before leaving Mr. Unruh's premises, I coll a 
sample of the best available tissues, consisting of saliva, scabs, pus, 
necrotic tissue, and scra from the sore feet and mouths of the 
affected animals and forwa it with my report to the pathological 
laboratory at Washington. These materials presented the charact tic 
8 of the materials usually taken for dia tle purposes from 
steer affected with necro-bacillesis or stomatitis showing secondary 

ection. 

Dr. Graham testified before the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry of the United States Senate at Niles Mich., as follows: 

“ He (referring to Dr. Fess) did not have a chance to get the blisters 
25 Dr. I N aoe 8 ~~ ee and the dead 

Issue as he could, e ho} ve a nee to centents of the 
vesicles as Dr. Hallman did.” sd 

The cases at Niles had not run thro the entire herd np to Septem- 
ber 3, 1914, the date they were examined by Drs. Fess, Dunphy, Graham, 
and Clemo, None of these veterinarians was able on this date, or on 
any previous date, to diagnose foot-and-mouth disease in these infected 
herds. In referring to this matter, Dr. Fess says in his statements to 


you: 

“At Unruh’s I found about 20 cattle, about two-thirds of which showed 
lesions in either the feet or mouth or both. I was informed that the 
disease first appeared in these animals about two weeks previous to my 
examination. foot-and-mouth disease is very contagious and usually 
passes through a herd rapidly. The disease had been in this herd for 
two weeks, and a 3 only two-thirds of the animals showed 
lesions, and none of them s owed either acute or characteristic lesions. 
I examined these cattle very carefully, having in mind the possibility of 
the trouble being foot-and-mouth disease, but found no lesions that were 
eharacteristic of foot and-mouth . * © è After thoroughly 
disinfecting my rubber H Drs. Dunphy, Graham, Clemo, and 
myself proceeded to Mr. Hoadley’s farm, about 14 miles beyond Unruh's 
on the same road, where we found 6 cattle, 20 ho: and a small band 
of sheep. We proceeded to examine these 3 Only one of the 
hogs showed lesions. We caught the animal, and a careful examination 
showed that the lameness was no doubt due to a traumatism. Examl- 
nation ef the cattle revealed healing lesions in the feet of nearly all the 
animals but_no lesions or scars of mucous membrane of the mouth. 
ae oe showed no lesions, and there was no history of their having 

en ill.“ 

Paragraph 5: “ September 19, with disease increasing and no action 
or quarantine or interest displayed by the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
after one month, Dr. Hallman, Michigan College of Agriculture, went to 
Niles, obtained mens, and he and State Veterinarian Dunphy inocu- 
lated a calf at st Lansing. ‘They had results in four days and con- 
cluded the disease was infectious, which ‘ mycotic stomatitis’ is not.“ 

In the beginning of the outbreak of 1914 the disease did not show its 
usual tendency to spread rapidly. On September 3, when Drs. Fess, 
Dunphy, Graham, and Clemo made their inspections of herds in the 
vicinity of Niles, Mich., there were only two infected herds, and up to 
October 7, the date Dr. E. P. Schaffter and Dr. Dunphy visited Niles, the 

had spread to only six additional herds, 
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It is true that Dr. Hallman and Dr. Panphy collected specimens at 
Niles, Mich. These specimens were taken to Lansing, and on September 
26 Dr. Hallman inoculated a calf with the material. By October 1 the 
calf showed fever and drooling, followed by erosions in the mouth, but 
the case was not diagnosed as foot-and-mouth disease because of the 
absence of foot lesions. Neither these visits nor the results of this 
inoculation were known to the bureau at Washington until October 10, 
when a letter was received from the tor in charge at Detroit, 
stating he had visited Niles and found the disease bad spread during the 
interval from September 3 to October 5 from the two original herds to 
six additional herds in the neighborhood. 

This inspector had never had experience with foot-and-mouth disease, 
and in his letter no diagnosis was made of the disease, but the history 
of the various herds was so completely described that no affection 
other than foot-and-mouth disease could suggest itself, and Dr, Adolph 
Eichhorn was sent on the next train to investigate the rt: 

Para oy om 6: “Again Federal inspectors were notified a Detroit, but 
not until etober 5 did Federal Inspector E. P. ter go to Niles, 
Mich, When he arrived there, six weeks later than he should, he be- 
came conyinced it was foot-and-mouth disease. He got samples, sent 
them to Washington, and asked for experts to come on from Wash- 
ington, but put on no quarantine. Cattle were apiyped to Chicago 
stockyards, farmers were coming and going on infec farms. 
Adolph Eichhorn, who had had considerable experience in Europe, was 
sent to Michigan, almost two months after cases were first reported to 
the Bureau of Animal Industry. Why was not Eichhorn sent there 
August 26? Dr. Adolph Eichhorn was sent to Niles, Mich., October 6, 
but although he reported by wire at once that the was prob- 
ably foot-and-mouth disease, not until October 13, a week later, did 


Dr. A. D. Melvin, Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, call Dr. 
U. G. Houck and tell him to if? to Niles, Mich., as they likely had 
foot-and-mouth disease there. e, with Drs. J. R. Mohler, H. E. Smith, 


and B. A. Gallagher, went to infected section and 
disease after two months’ delay foot-and-mouth disease. t 

„ E. P. Schaffter was not convinced that the disease at Niles was 
foot-and-mouth disease and, as previously stated, he made no diagnosis. 
He did not pnt on any quarantine because he had no authority under 
the law to so even if be had e the disease as foot-and- 
mouth disease. Only the Secretary of Agriculture has idate A to 
establish a Federal quarantine. The State authorities might have 
issued quarantine orders if they were satisfied the disease was of a 
contagious nature. 

Dr. Eichhorn was not sent to Niles August 26, because up to October 
10 the bureau had no information that indicated there was any. con- 
tagious disease in Michigan. 

r. Eichhorn was not sent to Niles October 6, as stated. The 
letter from Dr. Schaffter which aroused suspicion first that there was 
a contagious disease in the vicinity of Niles was not recelved until 
October 10. On receipt of this letter, Dr. Eichhorn proceeded on the 
next train to Niles. Inoculations were made on the evening of October 
10 with the scrapings, ete., that 3 Dr. Schaffter’s letter. 
Dr. Eichhorn on arriving at Niles imm tely made inoculation tests 
on calves. It was expected that if the disease was foot-and-mouth 
disease the inoculations would develop in a day or two, but although 
there was no 8 up to the afternoon of October 14 Drs. 
Mohler, Houck, Smith, Gallagher, and others proceeded to Niles in 
order to be on hand ready to begin operations should the inoculations 
show that the disease was foot-and-mouth disease. When they reached 
Niles it was found the disease had devel that day in the calf 
inoculated by Dr. Eichhorn. The disease did not develop in the calves 
inoculated from the material sent to Washington by Dr. Schaffter until 


October 17 
from the Michigan 


pronounced the 


Paragraph 7: In the meantime, shipments of h 

district had infected the Union Stockyards at Ch sige That square 
mile of pens became rotten with the disease. The disease has since 
been proven to have been in the stockyards prior to October 15.“ 

There was no positive evidence that hogs had been pees 
to the arago Pooran fròm the infected district of Niles, Mich., 
prior to the time the disease was diagnosed in that vicinity. There was 
some suspicion, however, and suspected shipments were reported in 
order that appropriate 58 measures might be taken against 
such possible sources of infection. 

It is not true that the disease was proven to have been in the Chicago 
stockyards prior to October 15, 1914. It is not known that there was 
any infection in these yards prior to October 19, 1914, 

Paragraph 8: “Serum was made from infected hogs for weeks. 
Several hundred of the most valuable dairy animals in the world were 
permitted to be shipped into the annual dairy show October 20, and 
yet_it was known to exist among serum hogs of the Chicago Serum Co. 
at Union Stockyards November 20, when about 120 of these hogs were 
destroyed on account of this , Veter Inspector Bennett 
permitting cattle to come and go and dai ow cattle arriving. 
October 27 Federal Inspector Bennett absolutely denied there was a 
single case of foot-and-mouth at the stockyards to the dairy- 
show officials, but the following day advised the manager of the any 
show to spread in aisles and approaches shavings saturated wit 
disinfectants,” 

It is not true that serum was made from infected hogs for weeks, 
that foot-and-mouth disease was known to exist among serum hogs 
of the Chicago Serum Co, at Union Stockyards November 20, and that 
120 hogs belonging to this firm were destroyed November 20 on account 
of this disease. A written statement was made to you on April 22, 
1916, concerning the infected serum manufactured by the 2 
Serum Co. This statement gives in detail the facts concerning the 
infected batch of serum. 

Dr. S. E. Bennett had good reason on October 27, 1914, to deny 
that there was a single case of foot-and-mouth disease at the Union 
Stockyards, as the d se did not appear in the national dairy-show 
herd until Sunday, November 1, 1914, and it did not appear in the 
stockyards proper until November 3, 1914, when it appeared in the 
stocker and feeder division, and the infection seems to have been con- 
fined to that division of the stockyards. 

Dr, Bennett and Dr. Tiedebohl advised the dairy-show management 
to see that sawdust saturated with a strong disinfectant be spread in 
the passageways of the dairy-show buildin for the reason it was 
known that foot-and-mouth disease existed in southern Michigan and 
northern Indiana, which was only a short distance from Chicago, and 
it was desired to protect the dairy-show animals in every possible way 
against infection. It was believed the passageways might bave been 
exposed by visitors from Michigan and Indiana before the cattle ar- 
rived, and: it was to be expected that other visitors from the infected 
areas would come to the show and go among the animals. 

Paragraph 10: “ October 31, disease found in dairy-show herd. Shi 
ments of feeders continued for four days after from the stockyards to 


various counties In Ilinois and adjoining States, so that by November 
6 reports poured in showing 19 counties in Illinois infected.” 

In reply to the above statement the following telegram from Mr, 
Arthur G. Leonard, president of the Union Stockyards & Transfer Co., 
to the Committee on Agriculture of the United States House of Itep- 
resentatives is quoted: 

“No cattle, sheep, swine, or other ruminants were ship) other 
than for immediate slaughter out of the Union Stockyards o Chicago, 
III., for interstate or foreign commerce on October 31, November 1, or 
November 2, 1914.” 

Since the stocker and feeder division was closed and locked on the 
evening of October 28 any animals shipped from the Union Stockyards 
into Illinois or adjacent States during the next four days for feeder 
purposes must have been collected from culls in the fat-stock division. 

Paragraph 11: “November 1, although disease was known to be in 
the cattle of Darlington & Co. and Ronan & Kelly, the yards were 
still open to visitors who visited pens and tramped about without re- 
striction over all the premises. It was doubtless due to visitors the 
week previous that that brought the disease from the yards to the dairy 
show cattle at the coliseum.” 

The statements contained in this para: h are erroneous. The 
disease did not appear in the Darlington o.’s cattle or any other 
animals at the stockyards until November 3, 1914. Immediately when 
it became known on October 28 that the disease had appeared at Bliss- 
field, Mich., in some steers that had left the stocker and feeder divi- 
sion of the yards October 19, this division of the yards was closed by 
request of Dr. Bennett. He states in his official report that, The 
stocker and feeder division of the Union Stockyards was closed and 
2 5 and no cattle were permitted to be taken into or out of this 
section. 

It is not known from what source the dairy show herd became in- 
fected. The infection may have been carried from the Union Stock- 
33 proper to the dairy show herd, but there is a poranna that 
t was carried there by some of the visitors from the infected district 
of Michigan and Indiana, as there was no attempt made by the 
manager of the dairy show to prevent visitors from the infected district 
from entering the show and bandling the animals. 

3 20: “ The serum which caused this latter outbreak, which 
has cost the lives of thousands of head of live stock and hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, besides bringing upon the owners of the cattle 
untold suffering and deprivation, was due to eleven hundred dollars’ 


worth of hog serum produced by the Chicago Serum Co. at the stock- 
yards some time prior to October 20, 1914, and through the Department 
of Agriculture was permitted to be kept and after a questionable test 


in July, 1915, was sent out on sale.” 

Exception is taken to the statement that “after n questionable test 

July" the serum was sent out for sale. On page 50 of the state- 
ment to you dated April 22, 1916, there appears a detailed account of 
5 test of this serum which shows that the test was not a question 
able one: 

Paragraph 21; “The first animal of the Crab Tree herd was taken 
August 16, 1915, at once isolated and State veterinarian sent for. 
State veterinarian was at Half Day, III., 15 miles away, combating a 
fierce raging of the disease from the first case on August 7, at Wheel- 
ing, a few miles distant. He did not know what disease the animal 
had, he said, pen for 10 days working in infected herds. The 
following day brought Federal Inspector me i and although the 
animal 9 oT. himself, one man to attend him, the cattle barns 
thoroughly d fected, the Federal inspector pronounced this case (the 
worst case in the Crab Tree herd) * weed po Py and sald no pre- 
caution from infecting the herd need be taken. In 10 days animal was 
as well as ever and pegged in alfalfa feld.” 

It is impossible to answer the statements attributed to Dr, Lavery 
as he died a few weeks after making the first inspection of the Crab 
Tree herd in the latter part of August. 

Paragraph 22: September 7, Federal Inspector L. S. Eppla, in 
making the rounds found the young stock barn with a bulls com- 
pletely recovered from the foot-and-mouth disease; all lesions healed, 
so light was the attack that not one animal showed any sign of dis- 
ease or sickness, some young calves not even having it.” 

Paragraph 23: The milking herd of 36 head had one-third recovered, 
one-third just starting. By September 19 not one trace of foot-and- 
mouth disease could be found in herd. September 17 a thorough ex- 
amination by State and Federal inspectors found but one lesion, and by 
September 19 that had healed.” 

-aragraph 24: September 24, Dr. Joseph Hughes was permitted to 
Dr. Hugh who. ha 


r cent 
oot-and- 


isease. While these inspectors were on the premises they observed 
the herdsmen milking. and noted that the milk records on the wall did 
not seem to correspond with the amount of milk that was being taken 
from some of the animals. It was believed that the herdsmen were 
padding 7 — records to mislead the owner in regard to the condition 
of the animals. 

Paragraph 28: “Twenty-six armed men came upon the premises, al- 
though 8 by circuit-court injunction, Imprisoned the men and 

rs. Durand, shot the animals in e stanchions—140 years of pure- 
bred breeding of the finest dairy strains the country ever possessed.” 

This herd was slaughtered by the State officials, with the assistance 
of the sheriff and a couple of deputies. There was no such number as 
26 armed men enga in the slaughter of the herd. Two assistant 
State veterinarians shot the animals, without removing them from the 
stanchions, Soon after the ani s were killed about 20 men arrived, 
ee with picks and shovels, to finish digging the trench and bury the 


8. 

As soon as the animals were slaughtered the ectors in charge of 
the burial commenced to remove the dead animals from the barn to the 
side of the trench so they could be promptly burled when the trench 
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was finished. Guards were stationed along the infected trail of these 
animals night and day, and no strange persons or animals were allowed 
to approach until after the trail had been disinfected. It was probably 
through the exercise of such precautions that the disease was not spread 
from these dead animals. 

Further details concerning the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
in the Crab Tree Farm herd and the final disposition of this diseased 
herd were given in a statement dated March 29, 1916, to Hon. A. F. 
Leven, chairman of the House Committee on Agriculture, a copy of 
which is inclosed herewith. 

Very truly. yours, D. F. HOUSTON, Secretary. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to 
the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 80, after line 4, it is proposed to 
insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

The President is hereby authorized to extend invitations to other 
nations to appoint delegates or representatives to the International 
Irrigation Congress, to be held at El Paso, Tex., during the fiscal year 


ending June 30, 1917: Provided, That no appropriation shall be granted 
or used for the expenses of delegates. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator if the 
amendment follows the precedent heretofore established? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is in the usual language, and there is a 
similar provision in the bill as to another congress. 

Mr. GORD. I have no objection to it, so far as I can speak 
for the committee. 

Mr, SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I think in the sundry civil 
appropriation bill that very language is used, unless it was 
stricken out. I am certain that it was in the bill at the time 
the committee passed upon it, and I am pretty sure that it is 
there now. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The authorities of the International Irri- 
gation Congress have asked me to present this amendment at 
this time. I wish to say that if the Senator will permit it to 
go in the bill now I shall withdraw it if I find it is already 
taken care of in the bill to which he has referred. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Very well. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator's amendment 
reads “ that no appropriation shall be granted or used.” Would 
not the word “asked” be better than “ granted“ ? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I accept the amendment very readily. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I suggest that modification. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Texas as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I offer another amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 58, after line 14, it is proposed to 
insert a new paragraph as follows: 

That whenever any person, association, organization, or corporation, or 
State or any pouyo subdivision thereof, shall, by lawful grant or de k 
gratuitously donate to the United States of America any lands in any 
State, Territory, or district of the United States sultable for, and to 
be used as, a preserve or refuge for wild game animals or wild birds, 
and the Secretary of Agriculture ascertains that the title thereto is 
good and that the lands may be advantageously devoted to the purposes 
of such donation, the President, upon the recommendation of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, is hereby authorized to accept said donation for 
and on behalf of the United States, and shall, by public proclamation. 
give notice of such acceptance, of the location and boundaries of said 
41 and of the reservation thereof for the uses and purposes afore- 
32 SEC. —. That aw lands acquired and reserved as and for the pur- 

oses aforesaid shall be administered by the Secretary of Agriculture 
n accordance with the rules and regulations made and promulgated 
by him under this act. 

Sec. —. That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and directed, 
from time to time, to make and promulgate such rules and regulations 
as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. —. That whoever, except in accordance with the rules and reg- 
ulations of the Secretary of Agriculture made and promulgated pursuant 
to this act, shall hunt, trap, capture, willfully disturb, or kill any wild 

e animal or wild bird, or take the e; of any such bird on any lands 
neluded in any preserve or refuge established by proclamation of the 
President under this act, or shall go upon any such lands for any pur- 
pose whatever, shall be ids Sat is provided for in section 84 of 


the act of March 4, 190 L., p. 1088), entitled “An act to 
codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the United States.” 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT (S. DOC. 
NO. 488). 


Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. On July 3, 1916, I submitted a 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 12193) making appropriations for the construction, re- 
pair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes, and asked that it be printed and 
lie on the table. 

I desire to withdraw that report, and in lieu thereof to sub- 
mit the following report and ask that it lie on the table and 
be printed in the Recorp, and that it also be printed in its 
proper form for the use of the Senate. The report which I 
now submit does not represent any change in the substance at 
all. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 
The conference report is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12193) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: : 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 8, 12, 
16, 25, 28, 33, 42, 48, 44, 55, 66, and 85. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 14, 15, 18, 19, 20, 
21, 23, 24, 34, 35, 36, 87, 88, 89, 46, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 56, 57, 59, 
60, 62, 64, 65, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 78, 81, 82, 83, 
86, 88, and 89, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out item and insert: 

Harbor of refuge at Duck Island, Connecticut: For restor- 
ing depth behind Duck Island Breakwater, $71,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In the proposed amendment before the 
word “ Commerce ” insert the words “ War and the Secretary 
of”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows; In lieu of the language proposed in- 
sert the following: 

“Government iron pier in Delaware Bay near Lewes, Del.: 
For maintenance in accordance with the report printed in 
House Document No. 1059, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, 
$10,000: Provided, That hereafter said pier shall be open to 
public use under regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary 
of War: Provided further, That the provision of the act of 
March 3, 1891, authorizing the transfer of said pier to the 
Treasury Department is hereby repealed.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In the proposed amendment strike 
out the figures “$78,000” and insert the figures “$60,000”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 13, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In the amended paragraph strike out 
the word “For” in line 1, page 17, and insert in lieu thereof 
the words “ Continuing improvement and for”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 17, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In the amended paragraph strike out 
the word “ Texas,” in line 11, page 22, after the words Wa- 
shita River,” and insert the word “Oklahoma”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amertl- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In the proposed amendment strike 
out the figures “$30,700” and insert the figures $30,500,” and 
strike out the word “fourteen” after the word “and” and in- 
sert the word “thirteen”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 26, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the language proposed insert 
the following: 

“Harbors and connecting waters of the Great Lakes, with 
a view to determining what additional improvements would be 
necessary in order to permit those waterways to accommodate 
vessels able to pass through the Welland Canal when enlarged 
by the Dominion of Canada, including report as to the character 
and drafts of vessels which may be expected to use the canal 
when so enlarged. 

Transfer item so modified to the survey section of bill (sec, 2), 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 27, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the language proposed insert 
the following: “Provided, That the pierhead for marking the 
east end of the east breakwater extension provided for in the 
existing project shall be located at the east extremity of the 
breakwater as now built, said pierhead to be constiucted with 
funds heretofore appropriated for the construction of said 
breakwater”; and the Senate agree to the same. é 
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That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 29, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out all of the proposed amend- 
ment and the figures “$17,000” in the preceding item and in- 
ws in lieu thereof, after the word “ maintenance,” the follow- 

: “$20,400: Provided, That of this amount $3,400 may be 
— — for dredging above Ogden Street Bridge”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 30, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In the proposed amendment strike out 
the figures “ $10,000 ” and insert the figures “$4,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 31, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out all of proposed amendment 
and the figures “$25,000” in the item immediately preceding 
and insert in lieu thereof after the words “St. Clair” and 
the comma the figures and language following: “ $108,325: Pro- 
vided, That of this amount the sum of $83,325 may be expended 
for the purpose of securing a channel in St. Clair River along 
the water front of Port Huron, Mich., in accordance with the 
report printed in House Document No. 782, Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress, first session“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 82, and agree te the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the language proposed insert 
the following: 

“Duluth-Superior Harbor, Minn. and Wis.: Continuing 
improvement by enlarging the Superior Harbor Basin in ac- 
cordance with report printed in House Document No. 651, 
Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, $180,000: Provided, That the 
Secretary of War may enter into a contract or contracts for 
such materials or work as may be necessary to complete said 
project, to be paid for as appropriations may from time to time 
be made by law, not to exceed in the aggregate $180,000, ex- 
clusive of the amounts herein and heretofore appropriat 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 40, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In the proposed amendment strike out 
the words “and Round Lake” where they last occur, near the 
close of the paragraph; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 41, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In the amendment strike out 
the words “shall be immediately” and insert in lieu thereof 
“may, in the discretion of the Secretary of War, be”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 45, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In the proposed amendment strike 
out the figures “ $100,000” and insert in lien thereof $75,000” ; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
meut of the Senate numbered 47, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In the proposed amendment strike out 
the figures $28,000 ” and insert the figures “$14,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 48, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the language proposed in- 
sert the following: 

“Los Angeles Harbor, Cal.: Continuing improvements by the 
construction of a diverting dam for the protection of Los Angeles 
and Long Beach Harbors in accordance with the report printed 
in House Document No. 462, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, 
and subject to the conditions set forth in said document, 


And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 49, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In the item proposed insert, after 
the word “ Provided,” the words “this appropriation is made 
on the condition precedent that“; strike out the word“ donates ” 
and insert the words “shall donate“; and the Senate pare to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 58, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In the proposed amendment strike 
out the word“ survey“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 61, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In the proposed amendment strike 
out the colon and the words “For survey” after the word 


“Georgia” and insert a comma; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 63, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In the proposed amendment strike 
out the words “Ship Channel from“ and insert in lieu thereof 
the word“ From“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 77, and agree to the same with 
an amendment to read as follows: In the proposed amendment, 
after the word “ Thereof,” insert the following: “As a part of 
the examination which the Secretary of War is hereby required 
to make, he is directed to report whether access to the river at 
St. Paul Harbor, by persons and shippers desiring to use the 
same for the purposes of transportation or travel thereon, is 
so completely dominated by private control as to materially 
impede or burden traffic originating or terminating there; and, 
if he shall so find, he is further directed to report what steps 
are necessary to free said landing place from such improper 
control or obstruction, and also if, in his opinion, it is advis- 
able for the United States to acquire the fee simple to the said 
landing place and the approach thereto, by condemnation or 
otherwise“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 79, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In the proposed amendment strike 
out the words “beginning in or near lot 1 of section 24, town- 
ship 144 north, range 25 west of fifth principal meridian, thence 
southerly and terminating in or near section 22, township 55 
north, range 27 west of the fourth principal meridian”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 80, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the language proposed 
insert the following: 

“State of Kansas, floods in: Investigate the flood periods of 
the Kansas River and its tributaries, the Cottonwood and 
Neosho Rivers, in the State of Kansas by an examination of the 
territory and from data already gathered by governmental, 
State, private efforts, and by the Board of Engineers of the 
War Department, and to devise some general plan which will 
best guard against the recurrence of floods and diminish their 
damaging effects upon the lower valleys of the Kansas, Arkan- 
sas, Missouri, and the Mississippi Rivers.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 84, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In the proposed amendment strike 
out the words “That a survey of the” and the words “is 
hereby ordered to be made”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 87, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the language proposed 
insert the following: 

“Weymouth Fore River, Mass.: Completing improvement, 
including the removal of the small shoal south of the west end 
of Peddocks Island, in accordance with the report printed in 
Senate Committee Document No. 13, Sixty-third Congress, 
third session, and subject to the conditions set forth in said 
document, $200,000.” 

Transfer the item thus amended to page 2 of the bill, follow- 
ing line 21, for “ Weymouth Fore River, Mass.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 


Managers on the part of the Senate. 
S. M. SPARKMAN, 
W. E. HUMPHBEY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the Senate at the conference of 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12193) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, submit 
the following written statement explaining the effect of the 
action agreed on: 

The rivers and harbors bill as it passed the House carried 
cash appropriations in the sum of $37,898,410, and continuing- 
contract authorizations amounting to $1,710,000, a total for the 
House bill in cash and authorizations of 839.608.410. The 
amount added by amendment in the Senate was $4,840,475, of 
which $3,825,525 was in cash appropriations and $1, 014,950 in 
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continuing-contract authorizations, making the total of the bill 
as it passed the Senate $41,728,935 in cash and $2,724,950 in 
continuing-contract authorization, a total of $44,448,885 for the 
bill. As a result of the conference the amounts involved in the 
Senate amendments have been reduced from $4,840,475 to $3,277,- 
675, a net reduction of $1,562,800, making the total of the bill as 
it now stands $42,886,085. 

The following statement shows the action taken by the con- 
ference on each of the Senate amendments: 


nee of Item. Action taken. 
3 | New London, Conn House recedes. 
3 | Duck Island, Conn 71 Modified, and House 
recedes, 
3 | Narrows of Lake Champlain; 737,000 | Senate recedes. 
cash, $300,000; authorization, 
$437,000. 
4 5 | Black Rock Harbor, N. ¥ House recedes. 
5 9 | Crum River, Pa ° Do. 
6 . do. A Do. 
7 NR do.. Modified, and House 
recedes, 
8 11 | Lewes, Del., 5 10, 000 Do. 
9 11 | Elk and Little Elk Rivers, Md. House recedes. 
10 14 | Savannah River, Ga Soe 33,000 Do. 
u 14 | Altamaha, ete., Rivers 25,000 | Modified, and House 
recedes. 


12 18 | Key West Harbor, Fla......... 50,000 | Senate recedes. 

13 19 | Pascagoula Harbor, Miss 45,000 | Modified, and House 
recedes, 

14 20 | Passes of Mississippi River 400,000 | House recedes. 

15 23 | Port Bolivar, channel to, Tex 25, 000 Do. 

10 24 | Sabine. Neches Canal, Tex. 70, 000 les. 

17 25 | Red River, Ark. and e Modified, and House 
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25 | Cache River, Ark., reduction in 
cash of $3,000 declared non- 
navigable. 


u 26 penus River, Tenn., Ala., |........... Do. 
25 2 - Rate herd nent one Nao Senate recedes. 
26 27 | Vessels, draft of, to navigate Modified, and House 
Welland Canal, Secretary of recedes. 
War to investigate. 
27 28 C FP Do. 
28 28 | Arcadia Harbor, Mich. Senate recedes. 
2 29 M. Modified, and House 
above 0 recedes. 
3 29 | Saugatuck Do, 
200 River, 
31 30 | St. Clair River, Mich........... Do. 
32 31 | D Do, 
33 AD Senate recedes 
34 34 House recedes. 
35 35 | Mississippi River 4 q Do. 
5 pe 
37 86 |..... ão.. Do. 
— — semen b s 
River to Mi: 
40 39 9 reservoirs at... Modified, and House 
waters. 5 
41 30 | Gasconade River, Mo. : 
42 40 Missouri River, Sioux City to | 25, 50 Senate recedes. 
Fort Benton. 
43 40 | Missouri River... ..........ccc]eesceeeseee Do. 
44 W Cr OTTAR S E Do. 
45 40 | Vermilion, Clay County, S. Dak.| 100, 000 9 and House 
es. 
46 nee... House 
47 41 | Colorado River, Ari 36,000 | Modified, and House 
43 41 Lo eae and Long Beach, | 1,080,000 Do. 
49 42 | San Diego, Cal . 220,000 Do. 
50 44 | Tillamook ha Tose Bar, Oreg. House recedes. 
5¹ 45 | Willapa Harl and River, 347,950 0. 
Wash., cash, $100,000; author- 
52 46 | Kahului Harbor, Hawaii, cash, | 250,000 Do. 
$100,000; authorization, 
$150,000. 
53 46 ions, surveys, eto 100, 000 Do. 
54 47 | Kennebec River, Me., survey. Do. 
55 48 | Point Judith Harbor of Refuge, |........... Senate recedes. 
R.I. TERE ee 
56 48 | Point Judith Harbor of Refuge, |.......... House recedes. 
R. I., shoal spots. 
dre 48 Be Bios Harbor, increased |........... Do. 
8) le 
58| % | Greenwood Lake, N. J., survey. l. ... Modified, and House 
es. 
50 49 | Hackensack River, N. J., sur- House recedes. 
vey. 
60 50 | Elk River, o Do. 
61 51 | Front River, Ga., survey Modified, and House 


Action taken. 


Northwest Channel, Key West, 
Fla., increased 


` depth. 

Apalachicola, Fin., ship chan- ‘odified, and House 

nel from docks at. „ 
neers r! y, Sarasota Bay-Miak- }........... House recedes. 

a ver. 
Mulbery Fork of the Warrior |........... Do. 
ver. 

Brazos and Colorado Rivers, Senate recedes. 

instrumen! 


tal survey. 
aniy River, near Liberty, 
Tex. 
Texas City Harbor, Te 
Brazos River, etc., cooperation 
States. 


—— ́ 22 


River. recedes. 

State of Kansas, floods in . Do. 

Umpqua River Bar and En- House recedes. 
trance, Oreg. 

Yaquina Bay and Harbor, Oreg. Do. 

Channel of — Day 3 Do. 

Columbia River, eto Priesʒtt Modided and House 
Ranids. recedes. 

Font Sound and Columbia Senate recedes. 

iver. 
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Virgin River, . 
Weymouth Fore River, Mass. 


Illumination of Statue of Lib- |........... 
hance of section numher 


oa 
= 


Medic. and House 
recedes. 
House recedes. 
Do. 


g g 8 28 2B 28 JAAT AN 88 88 3888 2 8 8 
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All of which is respectfully submitted. 
3 JAMES P. CLARKE, 
Jos. E. RANSDELL, 
KNUTE NELSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


MESAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a con- 
current resolution requesting the President to return to the 
House the enrolled bill (H. R. 12197) entitled “An act author- 
izing Ashley County, Ark., to construct a bridge across Bayou 
SST DEN in which it requested the concurrence of the 

nate. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills: 

H. R. 3673. An act to establish a term of the United States 
circuit court of appeals at Asheville, N. C.; 

H. R. 8351. An act to accept a deed of gift or conveyance from 
the Lincoln Farm Association, a corporation, to the United 
States of America of land near the town of Hodgenville, county 
of Larue, State of Kentucky, embracing the homestead of Abra- 
ham Lincoln and the log cabin in which he was born, together 
with the memorial hall inclosing the same; and further, to 
accept an assignment or transfer of an endowment fund of 
$50,000 in relation thereto; and 

H. R. 11878. An act to amend section 99 of the act to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. LAND presented memorials of sundry citizens of Oregon, 
remonstrating against the enactment of legislation for compul- 
sory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Oregon, 
remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to limit the 
freedom of the press, which were referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. PHELAN presented the memorlal of J. F. Turner and 
sundry other citizens of Soquel, Cal., remonstrating against the 
enactment of legislation for compulsory Sunday observance in 
the District of Columbia, which was ordered to lie on the table, 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT YORK, PA. 
Mr. SWANSON, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 486) authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to sell the old post-office building 
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and site thereof at York, Pa., reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 650) thereon. 
ELLEN M, WILLEY. 


M. BRANDEGER. A few days ago I inroduced for the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] the bill (S. 6578) for the 
relief of Ellen M. Willey, and it was inadvertently referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Pensions be discharged from the further consid- 
eration of the bill and that it be referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 8 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 6586) for the relief of John A. Muse; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 6587) granting a pension to Murray Pierce; 

A bill (S. 6588) granting a pension to Commodore C. Graham; 

A bill (S. 6589) granting an increase of pensions to Irma B. 
Edwards; and 

A bill (S. 6590) granting an increase of pension to Elise 
Habercom; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 6591) granting an increase of pension to John Lam- 
berson; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 6592) to adopt the weights and measures of the 
metric system as the standard weights and measures in the 
United States; to the Committee on Standards, Weights, and 
Measures, 

By Mr. TAGGART: 

A bill (S. 6598) granting an increase of pension to James F. 
Nosr (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. GORE: 

A bill (S. 6594) vesting the Superintendent for the Five 
Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma with the authority over the lands 
and individual moneys of the Five Civilized Tribes which is 
now vested by law in the Secretary of the Interior and the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs; to the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. 

A bill (S. 6595) to reimburse William Blair for losses and 
damages sustained by him by the negligent dipping of his cattle 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture; 
to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 6596) to amend section 5146 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

AMENDMENT TO AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. SHEPPARD submitted an amendment proposing to au- 
thorize the President on recommendation of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to accept lands donated to the United States as 
retuges for wild game animals and wild birds, etc., Intended to 
be proposed by him to the Agricultural appropriation bill (H. R. 
12717), which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE AND AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp, without reading, a table showing 
the imports of merchandise and agricultural products in March, 
1916, and in March, 1915, as compared with March, 1913, and 
also a table showing the imports of merchandise and agricul- 
tural products in April, 1916 and 1915, as compared with April, 
1913. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, it Is so or- 
dered. 

The tables referred to are as follows: 


Imports of merchandise and Itural ducts in March, 1916 and 
1915, under the Underwoud law, and March, 1913, under the Payne 
law, using for comparison products having the most ctreme foreign 
competition, 


Products. 


Automobiles and parts 
Breadstuffs + 
Cloths (cotton). 
Films and plates 
C 
Fruit and nuts 
Handkerchie s (nen) 
Hides and skins. 
Laco and lace articles 
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Laths and shingles 
Leather and tanned skins... 
Nets and nettings....... 

and manufactures. 
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3,399, 
14, 732,173 


The comparison for March, 1916, 1915, 1913, shows that there was 
an increase in the imports of 20 beg in March, 1916, compared 
with an increase of 8 products in rch, 1915, 

Automobiles and parts, breadstuffs, cotton cloth, films and plate: 
fish, fruit and nuts, handkerchiefs linen), hides and skins, lace an 
lace articles, leather and tanned skins, nets and 5 paper and 
silk manufactures, vegetables, 


manufactures, perfumery, seeds, watches, 
wool, and yarns increase from $39,399,127 in March, 1915, to $54,- 
181,300 in “March, 1916, compared with $28,666,618 in March, 1913, 


under the Payne law. 

Aluminum pea aluminum manufactures, blocks, cutlery, eggs, cm- 
broideries, enameled ware, plate glass, other glassware, leather 2 
knit goods less . meat and dalr an 
linoleum, cial silk, cotton 3 plate, wood fin. and wool 
manufactures show a slight decrease im 3 
$9,471,006 in March, 19 
with $6,966,851 in reh, 1 

Total Imports of the products in March. 
in March, 1915, $48,870,133 ; in March, e which shows 
that imports of the 38 roducts in March, 1916, increased almost 100 
par p oner the imports of the same products in March, 19183, under 

e Payne law. 

The total imports of all merchandise in March, 1916, were $213,- 
589,785; in March, 1915, $157,982,016; showing an increase of $55,- 
607.769, while the ad valorem rate of dut „ based on imports for con- 
sumption, falls fróm 12.66 per cent in 1915 to 9.97 per cent in March, 
aS compared with 15.84 per cent for the nine months ending March, 


It is sometimes argued that much of our present prosperity is due to 
the decrease in imports since the beginning of the foreign war, but 
official custems figures show a very heavy increase in imports of 
leading competitive products, and, furthermore, imports of these prod- 
ucts have been much heavier under the Underwood law than they were 
under the Payne law, consequently American producers of these 
products are justified in demanding additional pro ion now as well 


as after the close of the fo war. 

Imports of stockings are at present, and have been for some time, 
very small, but stocking manufacturers know that this is caused en- 
tirely the foreign war, and also, that if the fore war had not 
occur and imports had increased as rapidly as they did from March, 
1914, up to the beginning of the war, they would find it very difficult to 


run mills on anything near full time, and no stocking manufacturer 
in America can compete with the price at which stockings of foreign 
make have entered this market since the Underwood law became oprra- 
tive, and while not being positive, think this same condition no doubt 
applies to many other products having strong foreign competition, 
and it can be stated that quite recently knit goods have entered the 
United States in considerable quantities from Japan, causing knit- 
goods manufacturers to believe that the long-threatened invasion of 
cheap knit goods from Japan has finally become a reality. 
Imports of merchandise and agricultural 1 tn April, 1916 and 1915, 
under the Underwood law, and A „ 1913, under Payne law, 
using for comparison producta having the most severe foreign com- 


petition, 
1913 
1916 1915 4 
Products. (values), | (values). Difference. arnt 
Increase. 
Automoblieg ant 12% «431085 
u 10) VF 2 
Watches and parts 78,385 225,168 


1916. 
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Imports of merchandise and agricultural products in April, eto. —Contd. 


Payne 
law. 
Tnerease. 
Cotton eloths $831,837 | $453,367 | $378,470 | $690,083 
Lace and lace articles. ..........--- 835, 141 $33,225 1,916 | 1,027,188 
Nets or nettings..... 278,147 85,874 192, 273 97,793 
Yarns (linen). 68, 350 62,744 5,006 62,216 
and ni 3,677,168 | 3,567,753 109,410 | 3,851,220 
Hides and skins. 16,453,552 | 10,937,002 | 5,516,550 | 10,407,873 
ware... 25,429 23, 566 1,863 60,731 
C L A 31,224 5,947 25,277 30,002 
and tanned skins -| 1,353,186 764,075 589, 111 759,737 
Leather gloves......... 375,735 353, 259 22,476 427,036 
Paper and manufactures. -| 2,191,679 832,541 359,138 | 1,595,320 
Perfumery, eto à 275,157 191,801 83,356 104,984 
W -| 2,164,767 585,012 579, 755 558,754 
Silk manufactures 3,250, 210 783,979 | 1,466,231 | 2,008,567 
Laths and 464,000 436, 204 27, 708 28, 140 
Wood pulp -| 1,704,985 $33, 004 1, 189, 688 
Wool and angora hair «| 13, 707, 063 978, 767 8188, 2, 843, 112 
Total 20 products 483 11, 306, 288 | 27,174,627 
8,774 817 A 102, 472 
Breadstufls. n. -n-or serr- -| 1,915, 188 526 85, 443, 851 
Clocks and Pe 6,965 421 13, €2, 601 
Embroideries. .... 284, 671 478, 549 191, $41, 801 
6, 232 70, 999 64, 239, 674 
2 Am] age | te 
saoz | bossa | osora | 740595 
528 538 83, 865 
177, 911 226, 087 48, 544, 336 
ius neue pans TR 27, 857 83, 431 55, 136, 157 
1,975,979 | 2,504, 047 618, 1,179, 020 
25, 139 $2, 761 57, 128, 871 
106, 682 150, 122 43, 184, 132 
166, 051 207, 782 41, 204, 374 
rasap te 778, 991 937, 375 158, 738,414 
8 1,100,829 1, 367, 138 200, 991, 382 
Total 18 pe gee 820 O51 7, 706, 007 
increase list — 27, 174, 627 


Very little can be yg to the story told Bice above figures, 5 


show a rapid increase in imports. enty ucts increase 8 
against five products in April, 1915, and the decrease in im 

roducts Is very small, bu the totals, 5 the entire — —.— 

ve increased nearly 100 per cent over imports under the Payne law 

in April: 1913, or April, 1915, and is a v decided warning to manu- 

facturers as to what they can expect afte: after, the clone of the foreign war. 

CITIZENS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (8. DOC. 

NO. 489). 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I ask to have printed as a 
public document a communication from William McK. Clayton, 
chairman of the Public Utilities Committee of the Federation of 
Citizens’ Associations of Washington, D. ©. It is very brief and 
relates to the so-called Borland amendment in the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill, which is now being considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Withcut objection, it is so ordered. 


BAYOU BARTHOLOMEW BRIDGE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution (No. 46) of the House of Representatives, 
which was read: 

Resolved by t Represent concurring 
That the President * G ested to 8 to tke tenes of Re mb Od 
tives the enrolled bill ( R. 12197) entitled “An Act au horizing 
Ashley County, Ark., to construct a bridge across Bayou Bartholomew. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I move that the Senate concur in the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was concurred in. 

RECESS. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 1 o'clock and 45 
minutes having arrived, under the order previously adopted the 
Senate stands in recess until 11 o’clock Monday morning. 

Thereupon (at 1 o’clock and 45 minutes p. m., Saturday, July 
8, 1916) the Senate took a recess until Monday, July 10, 1916, 
at 11 o’clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


SATURDAY, July 8, 1916. 


The House met at II. o'clock a. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. 8 D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou Source of life and thought and action, teach us how 
to think clearly, act nobly, seeking honesty for the sake of 
honesty, truth for the sake of truth, purity for the sake of 
purity, holiness for the sake of holiness, that we may reflect 


18 


7 


in our life the image of our Maker; and we shall ask no higher 
reward than the words “ Well done, good and faithful servant,” 
now or then, in time or eternity. Hear us, in the name of Him 
who taught us the way and the truth and the life. Amen. 

Tae Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
prov 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills 
of the following titles: 

H. R. 16287. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Sumter or to the county of Dooly, both of the State 
of Georgia acting jointly or separately and their successors and 


assigns to construct a bridge across the Flint River; and 

H. R. 16641. An act granting the consent of Congress to Julian 
construct a bridge across the Savannah River. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
Representatives was requested. 

S. 6375. An act to authorize the changing of the name of the 

S. 5441. An act for the relief of the heirs of Albert Sidney 
Johnston. 

message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment the following resolution: 
House concurrent resolution 46. 

Resolved by 
That the President be ested to return to the House of Re 
tives the enrolled bill . R. 12197) entitled “An act authorizing 

Bayou Bartholomew. 
CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 
Mr. PADGETT rose. 
Tennessee rise? 

Mr. PADGETT. I rise to ask that the bill H. R. 16147, in- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, be referred to the Committee on 
Claims, inasmuch as it is a bill for a claim. I ask that the 

ischarged 
eration of the bill and that the bill be rereferred. 

The SPEAKER. What is it about? 
ployed at the proving ground at Indianhead, Md., during the 
fiscal years 1914 and 1915. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bil (H. R. Aig tet for the relief of mechanics employed a 

Indianhead. 


B. McCurry, A. G. McCurry, P. W. Walton, and J. J. Fretwell to 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House of 
steamship Aroline; and 

The 

the House of Representatives (the Senate 3 

Ashley County, Ark., to construct a ge across 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
troduced by Mr. Mupp, of Maryland, and referred to the Com- 
Committee on Naval Affairs be d from further consid- 

Mr. PADGETT. It is a bill for the relief of mechanics em- 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 
proving ground Md., during the fiscal years 1014 — 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee, chairman 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs, asks that his committee be 
discharged from the further consideration of the bill and that 
the bill be referred to the Committee on Claims. Without ob- 
jection, it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


UNUSED HOSPITALS AT ELLIS ISLAND, N. Y. 


Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the following resolution, which I 
send to the Clerk's desk. 

Mr. KITCHIN, Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
would greatly prefer, and I suppose the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. ForpNey] would, too, that the gentleman wait for 
unanimous consent until this afternoon before we adjourn. 

Mr. SIEGEL. It will take only a moment. The resolution 
provides that the unused hospitals at Ellis Island be used in 
connection with the treatment of Infantile paralysis cases. The 
matter can be disposed of in a few moments, 

Mr. KITCHIN. General debate closes at 1.30 o'clock. To 
consider the resolution now would cut out some of the time for 
general debate. I suggest that the gentleman take it up before 
adjournment this afternoon. It will amount to the same thing. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Very well. 


REVENUE. 


The SPEAKER. Automatically the House resolves into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill H. R. 16763, the revenue bill. 
The general debate on it is to run for two and one-half hours, 
one half of the time to be controlled by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Krrcurn] and the other half by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Forpnry]. The gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Foster] will take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
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tion of the bill H. R. 16763, the revenue bill, with Mr. Foster in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpetr]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
DELL] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the only virtues, real or ap- 
parent, that this bill possesses are such as it secures through the 
adoption or the recognition of Republican policies. While these 
features are, in the opinion of the leader of the majority, the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KITCHIN], of sufficient 
importance to lead him to suggest that, from the standpoint of 
certain Democrats at least, the bill was something of a dose. 
I agree with that view of it, though from my viewpoint it is a 
Democratic dose, and I have no appetite for such, even though 
sugar-coated by Republicanism. 

There is much food for reflection in the fact that in these 
days Democratic argument is much interlarded with the claim 
that what they have done or are proposing is in harmony with 
Republican pledges and policies. Even as the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] recently bottomed his party’s claim 
for support on the alleged resemblance which their recent 
legislative program bears to our platform pronouncements of 
1912, so the gentleman from North Carolina keyed his adroit 
argument in favor of this bill to the cooing note that what they 
propose is largely along the lines of Republican policy. The 
balance, he assured us, was what we would do under Hke cir- 
cumstances. 

Even if it were true, which it is not, that the provisions in 
the bill proposing to build up a dyestuff industry under pro- 
tection, providing for a tariff commission, the so-called anti- 
dumping provision were all in form that would entitle them, 
standing alone, to Republican support, Democratic conversion 
to our principles and policies, even to that extent, would not 
justify any Republican in approving the bill. [Applause.] 
Republicans can not consistently approve it, for in what it con- 
tains and what it omits it challenges sharply the Republican 
contention that Federal taxation should be largely indirect and 
placed upon the shoulders of those abroad who seek our markets 
rather than upon those at home who support our institutions, 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

We welcome this tardy Democratic recognition of the virtue 
of Republican policies, but we decline to desert the altars of 
the true faith to participate in the acts and incantations of 
those who, though unable to longer entirely resist the pene- 
trating power of truths they have long spurned and denied, still 
in the main adhere to their idols of free trade and their fetishes 
of burdensome direct taxation. 

Even as the ancient Israelites in the very shadow of the moun- 
tain of the law set up an altar to the worship of the golden 
calf, so Democrats in this day of their proclaimed enlighten- 
ment as to the wisdom of Republican principles of protection 
still set up their altars to and worship their discredited idols 
of free trade and of direct and burdensome taxation upon the 
people and their industries. 

Let us analyze for a moment the provisions of the measure, 
admittedly Republican in policy and claiming to be Republican 
in form, on the strength of which the Democratic Delilah, the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Kitcwin}, would persuade 
or betray the Republican Samson into the camp of the Demo- 
cratic Philistines. [Laughter.] 

Taking them in their order, what are they? First, a duty on 
dyestuffs. So far as it goes, it is frankly, confessedly protective, 
defendable only from the standpoint of the Republican policy 
of protection, It is what in other days our Democratic friends 
would have called the unconstitutional and indefensible coddling 
of an infant industry. The robbery by taxation of the many for 
the benefit of the few. It is true that those best acquainted 
with the subject belleve its provisions scarcely adequate to 
accomplish the purpose sought, but I hail it as a sign of belated 
sanity, of at least partial conversion on the part of the De- 
mocracy to the logic of the doctrine of protection. But I shall 
not as a Republican vote for this bill, which in its omission of 
other needed protection thunders loud against the very policy 
thus gingerly applied to one single item in order to vote inade- 
quate protection to this one industry. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

Extensive, widely distributed, vastly important industries upon 
which the Nation’s labor and enterprise depend stand in jeop- 
ardy, exposed to destructive and devastating competition the 
moment peace is declared in Europe. In view of that situation 
am 1 justified in virtually surrendering my demand, that all 


Mox- 


these, and the labor they sustain, shall be safeguarded, by voting 
for a bill which in its provisions for this new and minor in- 
dustry alone emphasizes the indifference of its supporters to the 
welfare of the country and its industries as a whole. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Then there is the provision for a tariff commission, heretofore 
opposed, reviled and condemned by Democrats of high and low 
degree. With what amazing suddenness, at the suggestion of the 
President, is it tolerated, approved, embraced, raised to the 
dignity of honorable mention in a party platform, No wonder 
the gentleman from North Carolina, who is a reasonably con- 
sistent Democrat, is a trifle bewildered and not wholly con- 
vinced. What is the occasion of this sudden conversion com- 
pared with which that of Saul of Tarsus on the road to Damas- 
cus was a slow and plodding process. [Laughter on the Repub- 
lican side.] Is the Democracy fully converted to the theory of 
a protective tariff? If not, why a tariff commission? 

It remains as true to-day as when stated on this floor by the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop], then the leader of 
the Democratic Party in the House, that a free trader or a be- 
liever in tariff for revenue only has no sort of use for a tariff 
commission, The facts he seeks relative to industries, so far 
as he seeks any at all, relate not to comparative costs of pro- 
duction but to availability for revenne-producing p 
They can all be found in records of consumption and importa- 
tion. The facts that a fair, impartial, unbiased, unprejudiced, 
uninfluenced tariff commission would seek to secure, analyze, 
and publish would be as valueless as a guide or rule of action 
to a free trader or tariff-for-revenue Democrat in framing a 
revenue bill as would a copy of Hoyle to him who sought toe 
solve the problems of the fourth dimension. [Laughter on the 
Republican side.] 

Why, then, do our Democratic friends seek a tariff commis- 
sion? With a view of getting facts as to comparative wage 
scales and production costs here and abroad? Do men seek 
those things that from their viewpoint are inconsequential 
unless they seek them with the hope and the expectation that 
if they serve no purpose from the viewpoint of their philosophy 
they may be so marshaled and presented as to tend to con- 
found the arguments of those who seek such facts as a basis of 
action? 

I shall not say that the President suggested, and his party 
approved, the policy of a tariff commission with the idea of 
securing only such facts as might be. pleasing from their view- 
point, or of coloring or arranging or adjusting facts for the 
purpose of disproving the claim of wide differences in cost of 
production at home and abroad; I will not say that, even though 
it may run through my mind [laughter]; but I do say, in all 
sincerity and with regret, that I should not expect appointments 
to this tariff commission, if the provision be enacted into law, 
such as would inspire me with any considerable confidence in 
the result of its labors, 

Then there is the antidumping clause—the unfair-competition 
provision, as they call it. Of all the admissions, direct and 
indirect, that have been wrung from an unwilling Democracy 
of the truth of the Republican contentions, none is so extraor- 
dinary as this—that many of our industries, under our high 
wage scale and standard of living, would not be able, unaided 
and unprotected, to withstand the fierce competition of under- 
paid labor abroad seeking a market for its products at the 
close of the European war. They now make no denial of the 
importance—aye, the necessity—of some action to prevent the 
overwhelming invasion of our markets when at the close of the 
war impoverished Europe, its people inured to privation and 
hardship, shall struggle desperately for a market for their 
products. 

Democratic leaders having admitted this danger, having 
testified to its imminence, the natural and logical move would 
have been to have prepared against this threatened invasion, 
as has been done in this bill in the matter of dyestuffs, by plac- 
ing protective duties sufficiently high to enable the American 
producer to live, and yet not so high as to prevent reasonable im- 
portations. This bill to raise revenue, and claimed by its pro- 
ponents to be intended in this paragraph to be protective against 
dumping competition, would have been just the place to provide 
for the raising of increased revenue through the protection of 
the American producer. 

But instead, we have section 601. This so-called unfair com- 
petition section, if intended in good faith, as we should assume 
it was, reflects little credit on those who drafted or those who 
will support it. [Applause on the Republican side.] If I were 
inclined to attribute questionable and improper intent and mo- 
tive in its drafting, I should say that it is an indefensible 
joker, fraud, and fake, without even the left-handed virtue of 
adroit construction, for its iniquity is impudently gauzy aud 
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transparent. No effort is made to prevent dumping of foreign 
goods in our market at prices below cost of production, unless 
such dumping be the result of a far-reaching conspiracy. 

The major portion of the industries of the country might be 
ruined, or temporarily paralyzed without any thought on the 
part of those disposing of dumped foreign goods here to con- 
spire, to destroy or injure an industry. If such a conspiracy 
were to actually exist, it would in the majority of cases be 
utterly impossible to prove it. Whatever the intent of the 
draftsman of this legislation was, as a means of preventing the 
selling here of foreign-made goods at a price not warranted by 
their average cost of production, this provision would be utterly 
valueless and ineffective. But the danger that confronts us is 
not, by any means, confined to so-called dumping of products. 
Conditions in Europe at the end of the war are likely to pro- 
duce lower wage rates and production costs than ever before 
and the sale in our markets in the ordinary way of articles so 
produced presents a menace which the provision in question 
does not even pretend or seek to remedy. 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrehix] wants to 
know if we do not want to vote to repeal the stamp taxes. Of 
course, we do. Those of us who were here at the time that 
iniquity was committed and voted and talked against it are 
already on record. [Applause on the Republican side.] We 
did not vote to lay the stamp taxes on the American people. The 
responsibility for them is not ours. We will vote to keep the 
section repealing them in the bill, of course, but we are in no- 
wise bound, obligated, or disposed, to lay other and heavy bur- 
dens on the American people simply because by so doing we 
incidentally vote. for the repeal of the stamp tax. The Demo- 
eratic Party in a belated spasm of virtue now admits that all 
we have said about the villiany of the stamp taxes is true. We 
welcome this eleventh-heur conversion, but it is not a convincing 
argument on behalf of further tax burdens that you are pro- 
posing to relieve the people of some you never should have 
placed upon them. : 

In his most engaging manner the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. KrrehiN] insisted that Republicans having voted 
for large and unusual expenditures for all or part of the so- 
called preparedness programs, were in honor bound to vote for 
the bill through which if was preposed to pay at least a part 
of the bills. That argument is about the most unsubstantial 
of any of the transparent bids that have been made for Repub- 
lican support of this measure. If it were good now, it would 
be good whenever revenue legislation is pending, for under 
all administrations the major portion of the appropriations 
made, if not actively approved, are at least acquiesced in by 
substantial majorities made up of men of all parties. The 
fact that the necessity of appropriations may be acquiesced 
in by a part, even a major part, of the minority, and receive 
their support, never has and never can be be properly and 
legitimately considered as binding the minority to the majority’s 
plan of revenue legislation. 

My recollection is that during the years of Republican con- 
trol in the House the Democratic minority voted with practical 
unanimity, and frequently with enthusiasm, for the expendi- 
tures which they afterwards criticized as criminally extrava- 
gant. I never heard that fact urged as a legitimate reason for 
Democratic support of Republican revenue legislation. In the 
Fifty-fifth Congress, in which the Democrats were largely 
responsible for bringing on the War with Spain, after war 
was declared and the boys were rallying to the colors and we 
needed money to arm and feed them, our Democratic friends, 
with less than half a dozen exceptions, if my memory serves 
me right, voted against the revenue measure brought in by the 
Lege majority to raise the funds necessary to prosecute 

e war. 

The present honored Speaker of this House; the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop]; the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Hay], now chairman of the Military Committee; the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Jones], chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations; the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry], 
ehairman of the on Rules; and other distinguished 
Democrats occupying seats on this floor, were among those who 
voted against a Republican bill to raise war revenue at that 
time, when war was actually in progress. 

In view of these facts it strikes me as being about the limit 
of brazen assurance for the gentleman on the other side to 
urge Republican support of their revenue bill on the ground 
that they have voted for, or have not been able to prevent, great 
expenditures. So far as I am mally concerned, I feel no 
responsibility for the fact that the total of appropriations is as 
great as it is. It is true, I have under protest as to some of 
their items voted for all of the so-ealled preparedness bills to 
date, but if I could have had my way their total would have 


been considerably reduced, and I shall not support the in- 
creases which have been made in another body to some of 
these bills. But whether I voted for them or not, I should feel 
justified in reserving my right to vote against a revenue plan 
I did not approve. Because one sees fit to join the dance, it 
does not follow that one is bound to be bullied in the matter 
of the way to raise the coin with which we shall pay the 
fiddler. 

Passing to those provisions of the bill which the gentleman 
from, North Carolina, Mr. Kitchen, was pleased to call nonpar- 
tisan, I entirely agree with him that a Republican Congress 
would undoubtedly pay a part, at least, of Increased expenditures 
out of revenue derived from income taxes, but as the Demo- 
cratic Party was not justified in levying stamp taxes, obnoxious 
and burdensome, in time of peace, so it is not now justified in 
levying what is equivalent to a war income tax. This is par- 
ticularly true when it is not expected to pay actual war ex- 
penses, if war should come, out of revenues so raised, but to pay 
them out of money secured from the sale of bonds. 

The States have heretofore looked upon inheritance taxes as 
one of their legitimate fields for securing revenue. Forty-two 
of the States now secure revenue from such sources. The Fed- 
eral Government is not justified in invading this field of State 
taxation except as a war measure. We are not at war. If we 
get into war, we are told the administration expects to sell 
bonds to finance it. 2 

As one of those who has not been in sympathy with the ex- 
treme clamor for so-called preparedness and inclined to the 
opinion that those making money out of war munitions were, to 
a certain extent, responsible for the height of the preparedness 
furor, I might be expected to be enthusiastic about the prope- 
sition to tax war munitions manufacturers. I am in favor of it 
within reason and justice, but a provision whieh proposes a tax 
of from 5 to 8 per cent, without regard to the amount of profit, 
if any, above 10 per cent, on the total receipts of a year’s busi- 
ness, half of which has been transacted, and in most cases all 
contracted, before the tax was proposed, comes perilously near 
being taking property without due process of law. I have no 
love for the war munitions business, In my philosophy it is 2 
sad and sorry and an unenviable way to make money, but even 
a war munition manufacturer is entitled to some consideration 
and some notice of the burdens that are to be placed on his 
business. 

I am not informed as to what, if any, motion to recommit will 
be made by the minority. So far as I am personally concerned, 
I do not consider the presentation of an alternative plan of 
raising revenue necessary to justify my opposition to and my 
vote against this bill. The fact that in the face of the admitted 
danger and menace to our industries, which the close of the 
European war will present, no attempt was made to secure 
revenue by such increases of rates as would at least reasonably 
proteet our industries, is in itself sufficient to justify my vote 
against the measure whatever it may contain, which, standing 
alone, I might support. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

What would we do under these circumstances has been 
asked. Had the Republican Party been in control, the cir- 
cumstances would in all probability have been entirely different. 
We should not have had exactly this situation to meet. We 
should have made a start toward real preparedness last year, 
and there would have been therefore less excuse and less demand 
for extraordinary appropriations this year. We would not 
have had on hand the expensive and deplorable Mexican situr- 
tion, for a Republican administration would not have created 
the muddle that makes heavy expenditures on the border neves- 


sary. 

We would have had a large real surplus in the Treasury, 
not a largely fictitious one as at present, made up of disbursing 
officers’ balances already pledged, and all the uncurrent and 
battered coin and small change in the Federal till. If under 
our control more funds were necessary, we would raise them 
largely from the foreigner seeking our market. While replen- 
ishing the Treasury, we would build up our industries and 
profitably employ the Nation’s workers. 

Why should we now draft the details of a Republican biil, 
when we know and you know that no bill prepared on this side, 
no matter how wise and fair, reasonable, just, helpful, would 
get a single vote on the Democratie side or have the slightest 
chance of passage? It would be a case of virtue’s labor lost. Ft 
might well be likened to casting jewels before swine. 

But do not be downcast or discouraged gentlemen on tie 
other side. You will not have long to wait to see the details of 
a Republican revenue measure. The remnant of you gentlemen 
on the Democratic side who are here after the 4th of next 
March will become familiar with just what we propose te do. 
The measure then presented will have for its purpose the rais- 
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ing of necessary revenue for the support of the Government 
with the minimum of annoyance and burden upon the citizen. 
Its provisions will be fair and just to all. Incomes will pay 
their fair share, but we shall not penalize thrift or industry. 
Those who seek our great market shall make their goodly con- 
tribution to the National Treasury. Our labor will be protected 
in its wage, our home industries within reason in their market, 
In the meantime, the responsibility is yours, not ours. If you 
insist on your plan of revenue, you can not reasonably expect 
our support of it, even though some of its provisions pay the 
Republican Party the sincere flattery of adopting some of its 
policies. We still have in mind the ancient warning, long since 
crystallized into a proverb, “ Beware of the Greeks bearing 
gifts.” [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman from Michigan give me 
five minutes more? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I have more requests for time than I have 
time left; otherwise I would be glad to. 

I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rowe]. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Chairman, on June 30 the report on the in- 
come tax showed that $124,867,430 had been collected in this 
country during the fiscal year. Now, before I begin to talk I 
wish to say that I have always felt that an income tax might 
be a correct tax, and I was one of the men that helped to sup- 
port it in the State of New York. But, like every other tax, an 
income tax, when properly administered, can be a just tax, and 
can be a most unjust tax if administered wrongly. 

Now, after hearing the address of the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, I thought I would like to find out a few 
more facts which he was not able to give in the 2 hours and 30 
minutes of his address, and I went to the Treasury Department, 
that I might get started right. I found out that out of the 
$125,000,000 the State of New York paid $45,000,000, or 36 per 
cent of all the money collected under the income-tax law. 

I found another very interesting thing, that the part of the 
year ending June 30, 1915—I desired to bring the facts down to 
1916 but could not get the figures—the surcharge tax that New 
York paid was 48 per cent of all the surcharge tax of the United 
States. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Is it any wonder that the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee never mentioned New York in his two hours and a 
half address? Four States—Massachusetts, New York, Penn- 
Sylvania, and Illinois—pay almost two-thirds of this entire tax. 
I thought I would like to know just in what way this affected 
other States. Can it be possible that the State of New York 
has 36 per cent of the wealth of this Nation? Let me give you 
a list: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Lou- 
isiana, North Carolina, South Oarolina, Tennessee, Texas, and 
Virginia—11 States—put together have a billion more capital 
than the State of New York, and they are very powerful in 
this Congress, having the chairmanship of almost every com- 
mittee, But, gentiemen, how much of this tax do they pay? 
They pay the sum of $6,494,995, and New York State pays more 
than $45,000,000. 

Now, I thought it must be that New York State was getting 
the benefit of these appropriations that we make in this House, 
and so I turned to the river and harbor bill, and I found that 
New York State got an appropriation of $2,917,500 all told; that 
the 11 States I have mentioned got the very nice little sum of 
$9,168,698—almost four times as much, although they pay one- 
third as much into the Treasury of the United States. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

I found some other things that might be interesting, not 
connected with these States but other States. I found that the 
very wealthy State, the State which claims it has more auto- 
mobiles per resident than siny other State in the Union, the State 
that has more money in the sayings and other banks per capita— 
the State of Iowa—paid into the Treasury, notwithstanding 
the enormous amount of money they have, but $277,000 as in- 
dividual taxes and $517,000 in corporation taxes. 

I would like to know why it is that no New Yorker, no Tam- 
many man, no Democrat in this House, has come forward and 
stated these facts. They are taken entirely from the Treasury 
Department reports, and are public to every Member of this 
House. We have on that committee members of Tammany Hall; 
and why have they not brought out these figures and saved their 
own State? I do not believe, gentlemen, that this is good 
politics for any party. I do not believe that any party in this 
Nation has the right to loot the State of New York. [Laughter 
and applause on the Republican side.] 

Nor do I believe that the money that we raise in this House 
by our votes should be put out in any one section of this Na- 
tion. It belongs to us all, and the money should be spent over 
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this vast land to develop our country for the present and for 
the future. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Woop]. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, if there is any one 
thing which the Democratic Party, with its record of incon- 
sistency, has consistently opposed it is the protective-tariff ides. 
For more than half a century and until its last national con- 
vention this party each four years in its platform has declared 
that a protective tariff is robbery and that it is unconstitutional. 
And some of the apostles of Democracy have gone so far as to 
advocate the entire abolition of customhouse duties, 

At the St. Louis convention, held a few days ago, the Demo- 
cratic Party, true to its antecedents, reaffirmed its belief in the 
doctrine of free trade, or a tariff for revenue only, by heartily 
indorsing the Underwood tariff law. The Underwood tariff law 
since its enactment has been held up before us by its champions 
as a model piece of legislation, as a realization of the dream 
of free traders. So far as its practical working is concerned, 
it is entitled to all that has been claimed for it. From the 
time it went into effect until the outbreak of the present Euro- 
pean war it was outstripping all of its predecessors in closing 
the mills and factories of the country, rendering idle millions 
of workingmen, and depleting the Public Treasury. So well was 
it doing its work that the railroads of the country, instead of 
building more miles of main track, were building more miles of 
sldetrack on which to store their idle cars and engines. Not 
only was it breaking down and ruining the manufacturing in- 
dustries of the country but it was also giving the American 
farmer a beautiful exhibition of what it was going to do to 
him in the months and years that were immediately to follow. 
This is best illustrated by what was said in commendation of 
the practical working of the Underwood tariff bill by Secretary 
of Commerce Redfield in a speech delivered before the chamber 
of commerce in the city of Hamilton, Ohio, on February 25, 1914. 
In that speech he said: 


For example, take the last three months of 1912 and the last three 
months of 1913. In the former we imported 112,000 cattle; in the 
latter, 341,000. 

In the former we brought in 253,000 bushels of corn; in the latter, 


4,450,000 bushels. 
13,600 bushels of oats; in the latter, 13,230,000 


In the former, 
bushels. 

In the same period of 1912, 865,000 pounds of fresh meat; in 1913, 
83,500,000 pounds. 

In 1912, 41,000 bushels of potatoes; in 1913, 2,800,000 bushels. 

From the above statement, given us by the business expert of 
this administration, it is plain to be seen what would have hap- 
pened to the American farmer had it not been for the interven- 
tion of the European war. And in spite of the fact that Ger- 
many and Austria are shut out of our markets by the battle- 
ships of the allies, and France and Belgium and even Great 
Britain are in a large measure shut out of our markets by reason 
of their reduced productive capacity, the imports into this 
country are increasing by leaps and bounds. 

In March we had imports of $214,000,000, This is $31,500,000 
more than the imports of March, 1914, before the war and im- 
mediately after Mr. Wilson’s administration and his Congress 
had thrown open our tariff floodgates. It is nearly $55,000,000 
more than in March of 1913, when Mr. Wilson first went into 
the White House. It is $74,000,000 more than in March, 1911. 
It is $81,000,000 more than in March, 1909. It is $125,000,000 
more than in March, 1908. 

This war in Europe can not last forever. It will end one of 
these days, and when it does end and the millions who are now 
engaged in the shedding of blood shall become engaged in re- 
building their devastated countries and shall find employment 
at low wage in the factories. that are now idle, and when those 
factories for the purpose of reestablishing their now destroyed 
foreign trade will sell their wares at such reduced price that 
American competition will be impossible, then will we sce our 
imports grow, great as they now are, mapyfold. With all those 
nations selling us, as they can sell us and will sell us after the 
war, there is scarcely any conceivable limit which one can put 
upon our imports then, so far as foreign sellers are concerned, 
Against this evil day, if this Congress is wise, it will erect a 
protective-tariff barrier to shield our country and its producers 
against this flood of imports. [Applause on the Republican 
Side.] If this is not done our markets will be wrecked, our 
industries crippled almost to destruction, our wage earners will 
find little to do, and soup houses will again have to be provided 
to feed their hungry mouths. 

Before this European war commenced there were more than 
4,000,000 wage earners idle in the United States, and this army 
was increasing day by day. For the most part, they have 
found temporary employment, made possible by reason of the 
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great demand on this country for munitions of war and the 


incidents thereto. When this war is over there will no longer 
be a demand for this employment and they will be compelled 
to find employment elsewhere or else become idle again. With 
the opening of the factories abroad and with the output of 
those factories coming without limit and without hindrance 
into our country, the prospect of the American workman is not 
encouraging, to say the least. Every dollar’s worth of goods 
sold in this country which is the product of a foreign laboring 
inan takes 90 cents away from the American laboring man, for 
90 per cent of all the manufactured goods ‘n the world is the 
proportion contributed by labor. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

I am told that when the Underwood bill passed this House 
its author was frank enough to say upon the floor of this 
House that its passage would mean the ruin of the sugar indus- 
try in this country. But, notwithstanding this fact, and desir- 
ing above all things else to remain true to the traditions of the 
Democratic Party, he voted to bring this ruin upon one of the 
great and growing industries of our country. That his pro- 
phetie vision was correct has been amply demonstrated. A 
few weeks ago, when the Flood Control Committee of this 
House visited the State of Texas to inspect the flood conditions 
arising from the overflow of the Brazos and Colorado Rivers, 
we spent a week in the Delta country of this great State, which 
was rapidly becoming one of the largest sugar and rice produc- 
ing sections of the country. Thousands and thousands of acres 
had been broken from virgin soil and planted to cane. Thou- 
sands and thousands and thousands of acres had been pre- 
pared for the cultivation of rice, and it takes lots of money and 
lots of labor to prepare a rice field. Thousands and thousands 
of dollars had been expended in the building of canals and 
irrigating ditches and for pumps and other machinery to pro- 
vide the water with which to flood these rice fields. And 
through the alluring prospects afforded and with the reason- 
able belief that such an industry would not be ruined by the 
legislative branch of our Government, millions of dollars in 
capital were invested in the building of sugar mills and rice 
mills throughout this section. 

But what happened to it all? The Democratic Party, that 
has ever adhered and still adheres to the policy of free trade, 
with full khowledge of the possibility of these great industries, 
and with a full knowledge of what would happen to them if they 
were not given the protection that would warrant their continu- 
ance, enacted a law placing their products upon the free list. 
The result is that these thousands and thousands and thousands 
of acres that had been planted in sugar cane and in rice have 
been permitted to go back to grass, and these mills that had 
been built for the making of sugar and the hulling and polish- 
ing of rice are idle. We found and heard of but one mill in all 
that country that is making any pretense of running at all. 
That mill is located at Sugar Land, in Texas. The general 
manager of that mill informed us that had it not been for the 
Underwood tariff law, plenty of cane would have been raised in 
the Immediate vicinity to have kept it running day and night. 
That now this mill could grind all of the cane raised in that 
whole section of Texas, which is available by reasons of rail- 
road transportation, ' in less than 30 days. This mill is running 
in spite of the efforts of the Democratic Party to destroy it. It 
gets its raw sugar from Cuba, however, and the management is 
living in hopes that the striking example of the ruinous effects 
of free trade in the manufacture of sugar which is afforded in 
that section will be sufficient to cause this Congress, or the 
Republican Congress that is to follow it, to enact into law a 
protective tariff upon sugar that will Insure it from future 
blight like that now affecting it. 

What has been said with reference to the cane-sugar indus- 
try of the South may also be said with reference to the beet- 
sugar industry of the West. Prior to tha Underwood tariff bill 
there were 15 States engaged in the raising of sugar beets. The 
acreage was constantly increasing, and a goodly return was 
being brought to the raiser of the beets and to the manufac- 
turer of the sugar therefrom. Six hundred and twenty-four 
thousand acres in these 15 States were devoted to this crop 
last year, but this was a mere drop in the bucket in compari- 
son to the possibilities of sugar-beet raising in this country. 
We are told by those who have made the investigation that 
there are 274,000,000 acres in the United States adapted to the 
growth of sugar beets. It has been demonstrated that this 
plant is the best possible plant for enriching the soil and bring- 
ing its productivity up to the fullest measure. All of these 
facts were known at the time the Underwood bill was en- 
acted into law. But notwithstanding all this the Democratic 
Party elected to sacrifice this business, and all that it means 
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for the present and the future, to the Democratie fetish of free 
trade. 

We were in hopes that when the present tariff bill failed to 
produce revenue enough to run this Government under ordinary 
circumstances and it became necessary to repeal the clause of 
the Underwood bill putting sugar absolutely upon the free list 
the Democratic Party had awakened to the fact that they had 
made a woeful mistake in providing that sugar should be put 
upon the free list, and that in acknowledgment of their mistake 
they meant to correct it by keeping permanently a protective- 
tariff duty upon sugar. But the leaders of the Democratic 
Party say that this is not to be done; that the duty of 1 cent 
now upon sugar is only temporary, and is only left there for 
the purpose of helping to meet the present emergency, and that 
as soon as this emergency is past they will carry out their 
original intention of putting sugar absolutely upon the free list. 
Those who are engaged in the sugar industry at present and 
who had hopes of becoming engaged in it in the future should 
take notice of this fact and govern themselyes accordingly. For 
it has been demonstrated beyond a question of a doubt that in 
order to raise sugar cane and sugar beets in this country at a 
profit a protective tariff must be maintained thereon, and that 
the measure of such protection should be the difference between 
the cost of raising and manufacturing sugar in this country and 
the sugar-producing countries abroad. f 
- Experience, the wisest teacher men ever had, seems impotent 
when it comes to teaching Democrats the utter fallacy of the 
theory of free trade when applied to our industries and in dem- 
onstrating to them the practicability of a protective tariff. 

A quarter of a century ago, when all of the tin and the tin 
manufactures used in this country were made abroad, protec- 
tive-tariff leaders advocated that tin could be successfully made 
in this country. This advocacy was derided by the Democratic 
leaders in Congress and out of it. But, notwithstanding their 
derision, a protective tariff was placed upon tin and the manu- 
factures from tin, and we all know what the result has been. 
When the first tin-plate factory was located in Indiana, Demo- 
cratic speakers and Democratic newspapers all over the country 
denounced it as a fraud. They even went so far as to say that 
the output of that factory was not manufactured there at all; 
that the whole scheme was gotten up as a Republican trick and 
that its utter failure would soon be announced; that tin could 
not be profitably made in this country. Instead of-this dire dis- 
aster coming to pass, however, this industry, from that small 
beginning, has grown until it is one of the greatest industries 
in the United States, giving employment to thousands upon thou- 
sands of men at splendid wage and affording profitable invest- 
ment to millions upon millions of capital. 

It was also suggested that pearl buttons could be success- 
fully made from fresh-water pearl shells. This, too, was de- 
rided by the Democrats, who made all sorts of fun of the 
project, and many facetious and humorous speeches were in- 
dulged in by the Democrats of this House upon this proposi- 
tion. Nevertheless, a protective tariff was put upon this indus- 
try, and what is the result? 

In 1914 there was manufactured in this country 26,181,405 
gross of pearl buttons, with a value of $7,369,208, representing 
43.2 per cent of the total quantity and 45.4 per cent of the total 
value of all the buttons manufactured in the United States. Of 
this amount 21,664,436 gross, valued at $4,879,844, were made 
from fresh-water pearls, and 4,516,969 gross, valued at $2,489,- 
864, from mother-of-pearl, or ocean pearl. This pearl-button 
industry, under the fostering care of a protective tariff, has 
grown in the last 25 years from nothing until to-day it is looked 
upon as one of the great industries of the Nation. Button fac- 
tories have been built in almost every State in the Union. The 
mussel shells in every fresh-water creek and stream have be- 
come an asset of great value, and the gathering of these shells 
and the manufacture of them into buttons affords lucrative em- 
ployment to thousands of people. All of which would never 
have been had the Democratic Party had its way. 

The present war in Europe has demonstrated the absolute 
necessity for the aniline dyes, that we use in many kinds of 
manufactures, to be manufactured here, that hereafter we may 
not find ourselves in the predicament in which we are now 
placed on account of a shortage of aniline dyes. The present 
duty on aniline dyes is 30 per cent ad valorem; an amount en- 
tirely insufficient to encourage the investment of American capi- 
tal in this much-needed industry. In 1913 we imported aniline 
dyes amounting to 44,000,000 pounds, valued at $13,200,000. 
The duty paid on this importation amounted to $3,960,000. 
Those who have investigated the subject and who have ex- 
amined into the cost of the manufacture of these dyes, and the 
difference in the cost of manufacturing them here and in Eu- 
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rope, tell us that, in addition to the 30 per cent ad valorem duty 
now on them, there should be a specific duty of 73 cents per 
pound, and that unless such an approximate increase in duty is 
made, American capital can not be encouraged to invest for 
the manufacture of the same. The bill that we have before us 
proposes to reenact the present duty of 30 per cent ad valorem, 
but only adds a specific duty of 24 cents per pound. If the gen- 
tlemen who claim to know the facts are correct, this added duty 
will have but little or no effect in encouraging investment in the 
manufacture of dyes. If a specific duty of 74 cents per pound 
is added to the ad valorem duty, taking the importation of 1913 
as a basis, it would make an added duty only of $1,584,000. If 
a duty of 24 cents only is added, the amount derived from this 
source will be but a little more than one-fourth of $1,584,000. 

The estimated total yearly value of the woolen, silk, cotton, 
leather, and hosiery industry in this country amounts to 
$1,860,000,000. Of this amount it is estimated that 85 per 
cent, or $1,554,180,000 worth of these articles are dyed to a 
more or less extent. Objection has been urged to putting 7} 
cents per pound specific rate on aniline dyes, In addition to the 
80 per cent ad valorem duty, for the reason that it would afford 
too great a profit to the maufacturer. Let us admit for the 
sake of the argument that this entire amount of $1,584,000 
went into the profits of the manufacturer. How much of it 
would the individual user of dyed goods pay? It would not 
make more than one-thirtieth of a cent per yard upon all the 
yards of goods manufactured in these great industries using 
the same, which have a combined yearly value of $1,860,000,000. 
Thus showing that the increase in cost to the individual user 
is so insignificant that it amounts to nothing and would not 
be felt by anyone. If this added increase of 71 cents repre- 
sents the difference between the cost of the manufacture of these 
dyes in this country and abroad, why is it not the part of wis- 
dom to grant the increase? And when these factories are once 
established and have reached a point beyond the experimental 
stage it will be easy enough to ascertain the facts, and if it is 
found that too large a profit is being made by the manufacturer, 
it will be very easy to reduce the tariff on this commodity. 
Without this encouragement I do not believe that much capital 
will be found to invest itself in this kind of industry. On the 
other hand, we are assured that with the proper amount of pro- 
tection there is abundant capital ready and willing to immedi- 
ately start building large dye establishments sufficient to sup- 
ply the wants of all the industries using aniline dyes. 

We have been saying much and doing much with reference to 
preparedness against war. There is nothing more important 
along this line than that we have in our own country dye fac- 
tories that will manufacture not only the dyes to supply our 
manufacturing Industries, but which will in time, of war manu- 
facture the materials for high explosives which will be so im- 
peratively needed in large quantities for the defense of the 
Nation. 

If the American people had held steadily to the protective 
policy of the Republican Party we would not now be depend- 
ing upon foreign nations to furnish us with dyestuffs, but, on the 
other hand, we would have had ample industries of our own 
manufacturing this great necessity. A number of coal-tar dye 
industries did spring up In this country under the tariff of 1882, 
and they were increasing in number and importance until the 
duty was reduced by a Democratic Congress, which caused 
their abandonment. 

There may be other wars and there is many an emergency 
that may arise besides war which might prevent our getting 
dyes sufficient for our use from abroad; and if we profit by 
the experience which this war has afforded and is affording us, 
we will not take a chance on being placed again in the pre- 
earious condition that we now find ourselves on account of an 
insufficient amount of dyes to provide for our wants. 

It was the dream of William McKinley, the great apostle of 
protection to American labor and American industries, that the 
time would come when our national policy would be that of pro- 
tection to American labor and American industry, and that 
when that time did come the question of protection would no 
longer be a political issue, bandied about by the political parties 
of the country. If there ever was a time more fitting than 
nnother for the establishment of this national policy, it is now. 
Now, when we are made to realize as never before the absolute 
necessity of a protective tariff, not only for the maintenance 
of our domestic industries and the labor of our country, but, 
which is also so essential, for the proper protection of our 
country itself against the other nations of the earth. 

But it seems that the time is not yet ripe for this to be; 
that those who have so long advocated the free-trade theory are 
not sufficiently aroused to the importance of the necessity of 
such a national policy. That they are not in accord with this 
principle has been evidenced on this floor almost every day 


since this session of Congress began, and it was likewise 
forcibly evidenced in the national convention at St. Louis a few 
days ago, when in the face of all this public necessity the 
Democratic Party reaffirmed its devotion to and belief in the 
Underwood tariff bill, which was acclaimed to the world as a 
tariff for revenue only, or a free-trade law. And we are told 
that when any revision of that law is made it shall be made 
in keeping with its free-trade tendencies if there is a Demo- 
cratic majority in Congress at the time. Yet, in view of all 
this evidence of their adherence to the theory of free trade, the 
majority has presented in the pending bill a provision for the 
establishment of a tariff commission. How many Democrats 
are there in this House who honestly and earnestly believe in 
a tariff commission? The leader of the majority, Mr. KITCHIN, 
in his speech on day before yesterday, was frank enough to 
admit that until within a very few weeks the idea of a tariff 
commission was repugnant to the believers in true Democratic 
principles. What has transpired to change their ideas in this 
respect? What marvel has come to pass to cause the leopard 
to so suddenly change its spots? 

Is it not the mandate coming from the gentleman on the hill 
that they are bowing down to rather than obeying the dic- 
tates of their own conscience? Is it not a mere expedient to 
which they are resorting as a subterfuge to carry them over 
the breakers that they see immediately ahead? ‘That this 
latter is the real reason that has prompted this sudden change 
I think is quite well evidenced by what the President himself 
has to say upon this subject of a tariff commission. In his 
letter of January 26 last to the leader of the majority side of 
Hise House, Mr. Krrewin, the President, amongst other things, 

Our conversation yesterday made me realize that in my letter of 
the 24th I had not set forth as I should bave set them forth my rea- 
sons for changing my mind on the question of creating a tariff rd. 
for I must frankly admit that I have changed my * since I last 
spoke on that subject. 

A A most remarkable performance on the part of the Presi- 
ent— 

I bave changed my mind because all the circumstances of the world 
have changed, and it seems to me that in view of the extraordinary 
and far-reaching changes which the European war has brought about 
it is absolutely necessary that we sbould, have a competent instru- 
ment of inquiry along the whole line of the many questions which affect 
our foreign commerce, i 

I have had in this change of mind no thought whatever of a change 
of attitude toward the so-called protective question. That is neither 
bere nor there. A commission such as I have suggested would have 
nothing to do with theories of policy. They would deal only with 
facts, and the facts which they would seek ought to be the actual 
facts of industry and of the conditions of economic exchan pre- 
vailing in the world, so that legislation of every kind that touch these 
matters might be guided by the circumstances losed in its inquiries. 

From the above quotation we have it from the President him- 
self that while he has changed his mind on almost everything 
else he has not changed it upon the question of protection; and 
if he has not changed his mind—and we have not heard from 
him to the contrary to-day—he is a free trader still. He always 
has been a free trader, and he is one of the gentlemen who have 
heretofore subscribed to the proposition that a protective tariff 
is unconstitutional. 

I dare say that the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Barter] 
expressed the real belief of the majority of the Democratic Mem- 
bers of this House when he said in his open letter of February 
14, addressed to the majority leader, Mr. Krrehix, that 

As I view it, the measure— 

Referring to the creation of a tariff commission— 


is distinctly misleading in character as a whole and in certain provisions 
it is a concession to ideas utterly at war with Democratic principles, ~ 

For many years I have fought the tariff-commission plans as they 
have been pressed from time to time by Republicans. n this I was 
in full agreement with my party and with the best teachings of those 
to whom the party has looked for light and leading. Tariff commissions 
in the past have been a farce. They have never, even in a slight degree, 
changed the essential aspects of the problem with which they ve 
sought to deal and in vital particulars the information they have col- 
lected has been valueless. 

Further on in this letter Mr. BAILEY says: 

Personally I can not become a party to such a betrayal of the 
Underwood tariff, to such a disregard of Democratic principles and 
pledges, to such a brazen appropriation of a Republican plan, If there 
are to be ere prices after the war—as I feel perfectly confident 
there will be—I want my people to have the benefits thereof. I have 
not fought the trusts and combines for a quarter of a century merely 
for the pleasure of surrendering to them now under the guise of what 
I deem a piece of rank false pretense. For the Democrats to reverse 
their traditional licy on this question, as they are being urged to 
reverse their traditional policy toward militarism, adopting the one 
Republican idea as they are pone exhorted to adopt the other, 8 

y 


be almost too much, certainly would too much for me. 

candor compels me to acquaint you with my feelings on the subject. 
My views, of course, * be of little consequence, but at least they 
are honest, and I think they are consistent with Democratic principles. 


The difference between the President of the United States 
and Mr. Baux is that the President is willing to resort to a 
subterfuge and a false pretense in order to cover up for the 
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time being the damage that the present tariff law has done and 
is doing to this country, while Mr. Barry is frank enough 
and honest enough to admit that such a thing is a mere false 
pretense, and that it is Pharisaical in character and a fraud 
upon its face. 

The real purpose and function of a tariff commission hon- 
estly constituted is to ascertain the facts which will show the 
difference in the cost of producing a given article at home and 
abroad. And what can be the purpose of ascertaining these 
facts if it is not to use them in formulating a tariff to be 
placed upon that article which will represent the difference 
between the cost of manufacture at home and abroad? And 
what does that mean but placing a protective tariff upon that 
given article? It means no more; it means no less. 

If Mr. Wilson has not changed his mind with reference to 
protection, has he not subjected himself in recommending a 
tariff commission to the criticism made by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BAILEY] that the whole thing is a farce and 
a false pretense? If we are to have free trade or a tariff for 

revenue only after this proposed tariff commission is estab- 
lished, the same as we have a tariff for revenue only now, 
why the necessity of going to all this trouble? Why the neces- 
sity of the great outlay of money that will be incident to the 
establishment of this commission? If, as Mr. BAILEY says, 
a tariff commission has “ never, even in a slight degree, changed 
the essential aspects of the problem with which they have 
sought to deal, and in vital particulars the information they 
have collected has been valueless,” what can be the purpose 
of the proposed tariff commission? 

The information gathered by tariff commissions heretofore 
has been valueless to the Democratie Party, because the in- 
formation afforded by them have pointed to but one result, 
and that is to a protective tariff as being essential to the in- 
dustries of our country. That is the reason why they have not 
been adopted, and it was because of this fact that a Democratic 
Gongress abolished the tariff commission that was created by a 
Republican Congress and absolutely refused to accept or con- 
sider the facts that had been collected by that tariff commis- 
sion. In view of this attitude of the Democratic Party and 
of individual Democrats toward a tariff commission are we 
not to believe Mr, Ban when he says that this attempt on the 
part of the Democrats to create a tariff commission for any 
good purpose is a farce and a false pretense? 

My prediction is that when this commission is established, if 
it is established, it will be found that instead of its being used 
in aid of legitimate investigation and providing the facts 
whereby the business industries of this country can have a fair 
measure of protection and the laboring men of this country a 
like protection it will be used for the purpose of delving into 
the privacy of our own business institutions to their detriment. 

The Republicans of this country have long been in favor of 
and are now in favor of a tariff commission, the purpose of 
which will be to aid the legitimate business industries of this 
country and to aid the honest wage earners of this country. A 
commission which shall have as its guiding star that policy of 
protection to American industry and American labor that was 
the dream of William McKinley; that will make honest and 
earnest investigation to ascertain the facts for the use of this 
Congress which will enable it to fix the tariff upon importa- 
tions so that the American manufacturer shall not be destroyed 
for the benefit of the foreign manufacturer; so that the Amer- 
ican laboring man shall have fair compensation for his labor 
and shall not be made to compete with the pauper labor of 
Europe. Such a tariff commission will be a boon to the Nation 
and it will be hailed with delight by all who are interested in 
the future welfare of our country. Such a commission will not 
be a farce or a false pretence. It will be an actuality, designed 
to do the greatest good for the greatest number. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

. Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Ohlo [Mr. Kearns}. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, Portsmouth, Ohio, is a city of 
about 40,000 inhabitants and is located in my district. New 
Boston is a suburb of Portsmouth. For about 17 years a great 
steel plant has been in operation in the village of New Boston. 
Two years ago I was in New Boston, and that great steel plant 
had reduced its force to about four or five hundred men, work- 
ing four or five days a week. For 15 years prior to that time 
it had employed every day in the week, except Sunday, 1,800 
men. I was in New Boston again about two months ago. The 
steel plant was running full blast, with some 2,000 men em- 
ployed. I met one of the foremen on the street and asked him 
about it. He said, “ Yes; we are running every day. We can 
not fill our orders. We have war orders.” His name is Bill 


Jenkins, Bill said, “These war orders are coming in faster 


than we can fill them, but in order to reach this market we 


haye to climb over a wall of dead men. We all know this, and 
we are helping to make that wall of dead men, and we are 
ashamed of our jobs.” [Applause on the Republican side.] 

I wish the United States were full of men with consciences as 
keen as the conscience of Bill Jenkins; then we would never be 
called upon to listen to the boasts of Democratic Members of 
this House rejoicing in America’s present prosperity, because ` 
that prosperity which appears in spots in this country is soaked 
in the blood of Germany. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Hutt] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I consider it most un- 
fortunate that the House has not given more consideration to 
the tax measures embraced in this bill. We have general com- 
plaint in the municipalities, in the counties, in the States, and 
some in the General Government, with respect to our tax con- 
ditions. This bill embraces a number of most important tax 
provisions, and, in my judgment, it is a matter of deep regret 
that the membership here has avoided their discussion, except 
to a very partial extent, but insisted as a rule upon rehearsing 
and rehashing old campaign speeches. Of course I can under- 
stand and appreciate the severe stress of politics, as it appears 
to some of my ultrastandpat friends in the House; but laboring 
even under these conditions, it does seem to me that having 
several weeks ahead of us we could have delivered our cam- 
paign speeches later on and consumed the time allotted to this 
debate in an elaborate explanation and discussion of the merits 
and demerits of these tax proposals for the information and 
benefit of our respective constituencies. I listened yesterday 
with amazement to the declaration of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GILLETT], one of the oldest and ablest leaders 
upon his side of the House, when he practically notified the 
House and the country that he and those cooperating with him 
would disregard whatever obligation they owed to carry out the 
preparedness legislation, which has been partially enacted and 
the remainder of which is pending, unless whatever tax measures 
might be passed for that purpose should have as their funda- 
mental features the old-time doctrine of standpat protection. 

It is inconceivable to me that any Member of this House who 
advocated this legislation looking to the enlargement of the 
Army and the Navy and the increase of our fortifications, unless 
he was merely bluffing or playing politics, would now arise, when 
we reach the most important stage of that program, and an- 
nounce that he proposes to hold up the entire movement to 
enlarge our Army and Navy and increase our fortifications un- 
less the United States Steel Trust, The American Woolen Trust, 
and all that long list of favored and fattened creatures of the 
former system of special privilege shall have inserted as the 
fundamental feature of whatever revenue bill is considered a 
provision that would first guarantee to them such additional 
excesses of profits as they might see fit to write into the bill. 
These bills providing for the increase of the Army and the Navy 
and the expenses of our fortifications have not yet become laws 
in the main, and it is not too late to recall much or most of the 
provisions in those measures if gentlemen who have prated 
loudest and longest in favor of preparedness in this country are 
now selfishly going to reverse their attitude when they reach the 
most important stage of the legislation. I feel as to that mat- 
ter very much as my distinguished friend from Connecticut 
[Mr. Hirt] expressed himself in March last, when the sugar 
tariff provision was under consideration. He said at that time: 

1 do not believe there is a Member of this House, in the face of the 
exigencies that confront this comar, who is ready to stand and quibble 
as to how the money shall be rai ; but, first of all, he will show his 
patriotism and raise it, and then criticize the methods used in the next 
campaign, if he chooses to do so. That is the doctrine upon which I 
stand, not only with reference to this bill but with reference to all su 
plementary revenue measures; and the leader of the Democratic side 
will find me occupying that position during the remainder of this ses- 
sion whenever he can demonstrate that the exigency exists, 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, there have been many rash and inaccurate 
statements made during this discussion. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman object to a 
question at this point? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. If the gentleman will allow me to 
make my statement, I will be glad then to yield for any ques- 
tion and try to answer any question that may be asked about 
the bill. 

Mr. HILL. I desire to ask a question in reference to the quo- 
tation which the gentleman just made. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I shall take pleasure, then, in 
yielding to the gentleman. I was surprised, even during a cam- 
paign year, to hear so many utterly inaccurate and unfounded 
assertions made by gentlemen who, it must be admitted, are 
facing political extremities, The gentleman from Michigan 
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[Mr. Forpney], the ranking Republican member on the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, in the course of his speech, not ques- 
tioning the extraordinary conditions that we must meet, admit- 
ting all of them, dismissed the entire consideration of the reve- 
nue emergency by the flippant remark that the Payne law, if 
enacted, or if now in operation, would meet those exigencies, and 
that no other revenue legislation would be required. 

Mr. Chairman, any 10-year-old schoolboy in America knows 
better than that. Why, Mr. Chairman, it is utterly ridiculous, 
and I know the gentleman, for whose personality and ability 
I have great respect, was not in earnest when he made this 
statement. I have gathered just a few figures to show the 
‘absurdity of that contention, which he affects seriously to put 
forward to the House and to the country as a solution of this 
revenue situation. He said that the increase of imports under 
the present law was $357,000,000 over those under the Payne 
law for the corresponding period of 1918, and that the Payne 
rates applied to this increase would get the necessary taxes, 
Now, as a matter of fact, just two items entirely dispose of the 
suggestion. I find by glancing at the figures of values in our im- 
ports that, for the 10 months ending April, 1916, compared with 
the corresponding 10-months period of 1913, the increase in values 
was $248,000,000. Only increases of quantity and not of value 
would enable the specific rates of the Payne law to produce more 
revenue. Add the other item of $134,000,000 of increased imports 
that are on the free list under the present law and were likewise 
on the free list under the Payne law, and the total more than 
absorbs the gentleman's $357,000,000 to which he was attempt- 
ing to apply the Payne tariff rates. Now, as a matter of fact, 
I had hoped that gentlemen on both sides of the House, in 
view of the serious conditions through which this country, and 
through which the world, is passing, would readily admit and 
recognize the plain facts that we alike gather from every ave- 
nue of information. Everybody kuows that during this war 
this country has largely ceased to import manufactured goods, 
For the 11 months ended May, 1916, the imports of manufac- 
tures ready fur consumption were $281,834,633; for the corre- 
sponding period in 1915 they were $312,612,228; while for the 
corresponding period of 1913, under the Payne law, they were 
$883,084,000. The amount of imports of manufactures ready 
for consumption, and from which we get our chief tariff taxes, 
have largely fallen off and are far below similar imports under 
the Payne law. The situation is that we are, and have been, 
during the war, importing from South America and Canada 
and Asia and Africa and other countries a tremendous amount 
of raw material, manufacturing it into finished products, and 
sending and selling them back to the different countries of the 
world. 

For example, we imported for the 11 months ended May, 1915, 
erude materials for use in manufacturing, $518,000,000, while 
for the corresponding period ended May, 1916, these imports 
jumped to $843,614,000, showing an increase of $330,000,000; 
for the same period ended May, 1915, imports of manufactures 
for further use in manufacturing amounted to $213,356,000, 
while the same imports for the corresponding period ended 
May, 1916, were $318,711,000, an increase of $100,000,000. These 
two items of imports alone account for $430,000,000 of the so- 
called increase, about which our Republican friends talk so 
much in connection with the raising of more tariff taxes. 

They have contended until recently that the war acted as a 
high protective tariff to this country. They now ignore that 
contention and point to our large imports of raw materials, 
most of which have been free under all tariff laws, as a desir- 
able source of tariff taxation to meet present revenue necessities. 

Why do they not now earry their old-time contention to its 
logical conclusion and say that the Underwood law has thus 
allowed the United States to be flooded with imports, and in 
consequence is driving American manufacturers out of business? 
They well know that these free imports of raw materials are a 
boon to our domestic manufacturers. This Republican argu- 
ment is an insult to the intelligence of every manufacturer in 
the country. 

Mr. Chairman, it is axiomatic that every citizen owes certain 
duties to the Government under which he lives. He must pay 
taxes for its maintenance in time of peace and fight for its 
preservation in time of war. It is a great tribute to our 
citizenship of the past and present that those who have not had 
the abiilty to pay taxes have been ready and willing in times 
of danger to the Nation to leave family and fireside and hazard 
both life and limb on the battle field in defense of our free 
institutions. ‘The question of taxation is always serious and 
important. It has ever been, and ever will be, a subject of 
constant controversy. An irrepressible conflict has been waged 
for thousands of years between the strong and the weak, the 
former always striving to heap the chief tax burdens upon the 
latter. That conflict still continues. 


Mr. Chairman, the United States to-day finds itself confronted 
with the problem of levying extraordinary revenues to meet 
extraordinary expenditures. The General Government is con- 
siderably expanding its appropriations for the enlargement of 
the Army and Navy and our coast defenses, and is also assum- 
ing a measurable proportion of expenditures which have here- 
tofore been treated as belonging to the States. 

The Army, Navy, and fortifications items have been deliber- 
ately increased by the membership of this House without regard 
to party—each party assuming and claiming its share of the re- 
sponsibility. The proposed increase of revenues does not involve 
permanent tax legislation. It simply involves whatever amount 
of revenue may become necessary to meet almost in its entirety 
the expenditures of our recent Army and Navy and fortification 
legislation, Everyone understands that when this duty has been 
performed and this burden met these tax rates, these tax meas- 
ures, will naturally be modified or repealed and made to con- 
form to normal conditions and normal expenditures. We may 
make changes in the Income-tax rates periodically, just as every 
country that has that law changes the rates; we may lower them 
next year; we may change them again the year after. They 
are intended to be raised or lowered annually if necessary in 
order to meet the changing conditions of the Treasury. I still 
earnestly hope that the proposed normal tax will be 13 per cent. 

The American citizen who enjoys the blessings and benefits 
of our Federal and State and local governments must pay 
taxes alike for the support and maintenance of each. His chief 
concern, therefore, is not to whom he pays but that taxes imposed 
in support of these respective governmental agencies shall in 
their aggregate fall as fairly and equitably as possible upon 
all taxpayers. On account of our dual system of government, 
it is difficult to impose all these taxes strictly according to this 
standard. ‘The taxing jurisdictions, as well as the authority 
to make expenditures, being entirely independent and unrelated, 
double taxation, conflicts of jurisdiction, and rivalry as to the 
subjects of taxation often occur. There is no uniformity or 
coordination between the States and the General Government 
with respect to elther taxation or expenditures. 

Until within a recent period both the Federal Government 
and the States and their subdivisions were able to meet their 
respective revenue necessities without extended and compre- 
hensive systems of taxation. We are now facing a somewhat 
new condition. Prior to the Civil War customs receipts met the 
demands of the Federal Treasury. They averaged less than 
$20,000,000 a year during the period from 1791 to 1861. They 
averaged but Little over $200,000,000 a year from 1861 to 1916. 
They averaged less than $275,000,000 a year under the Dingley 
and Payne tariff tax laws from 1897 to 1913. 

Many persons have had the erroneous impression that tariff 
taxes come from an inexhaustible source of revenue to be 
tapped at will by the Federal Government and capable of meet- 
ing the most extraordinary expenditures. The truth is that the 
yield of our internal taxes has exceeded the customs yield 
during 14 separate years from 1861 to 1913. 

It is plainly evident that in the future no political party 
in charge of the Government will ever be able to impose 
tariff taxes that will yield an amount greatly in excess of 
$800,000,000, whereas our annual Federal expenditures to be 
met by taxes alone will aggregate more than $850,000,000. In 
the very nature of things the tax on whisky and beer will be 
more liable to decrease than to increase in the future. As 
far back as 1909 the framers of the Payne tariff law, in 
search of revenue under normal conditions, were obliged to 
turn to internal taxes as a means of supplementing the esti- 
mated deficient tariff tax yield. They first incorporated in 
the Payne bill and reported to the House a graduated inherit- 
ance tax provision and one taxing coffee. Even these items 
left a deficit of $10,000,000. Later the special excise tax law 
on corporations was substituted in the Payne tariff law as a‘ 
necessary means of meeting the normal expenditures of the 
Government. In 1913 the framers of the Underwood tariff 
law inserted a comprehensive and permanent tax on the 
incomes of individuals and corporations, both as a means of 
raising adequate revenue and equalizing the tax burdens. This 
permitted the removal of the tariff from many articles of 
common necessity and the material reduction of the rates on 
many other articles of general use by the masses. The customs 
provisions of the Underwood law will, during normal times, 
yield near $100,000,000 in excess of the customs laws of any 
other nation. 

With its increases of internal taxes the Payne tariff law 
yielded less than half the normal revenue. It was impos- 
sible as far back as 1909 for even our Republican friends to 
draft a tariff law that would yield anything near one-half our 
ordinary receipts. How much less would they be able to do 
so now! ‘The truth is that our internal taxes were greater 
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than the tariff taxes during three of the four years of the 
existence of the Payne law. Having thus been first to turn 
to internal toxes, Republicans affect now to criticize us for 
similar action to meet even an emergency. The taxes on 
whisky and tobacco were together in excess of customs taxes 
each year but one. Now, the truth is, Mr. Chairman, that every 
country only receives a comparatively small amount of its 
revenues from customs duties. We have heard a good deal 
from high protectionists of Germany and France having very 
desirable tariff systems. Why, Germany only derives $162,- 
000,000 from her customs duties, and France only $132,000,000. 
There is a total misapprehension or inconsistency in respect 
to the arguments of some of my friends on the other side of 
the House in this connection. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman pardon me? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Does the gentleman know the population 
of France and of Germany is far below our population and 
therefore the amount raised from revenue is quite in keeping 
with the amount we raise? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee, If the gentleman will compare 
the figures he will find the present Underwood law, as condi- 
tions were before the war and as they will be after the war, 
will raise more than a hundred million dollars in excess of 
any tariff law on the statute books in any European country. 

Mr. HILL. If the gentleman will permit, will the gentleman 
state the per capita of the population of both of those coun- 
tries is more than double ours? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I hope to have space to insert that 
in my remarks, which I think will justify absolutely my sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman is aware that England raised 
eee per capita on import duties, whereas we only raised 


a HULL of Tennessee. The gentleman has exhibited such 
a distaste of everything English that I have been confining 
myself to France and Germany. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the truth is that in Germany the tariff 
law is not enacted primarily for revenue at all. It is enacted 
in a manner that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GrteTr], and those who think as he does, would enact a 
tariff law, primarily to allow the manufacturers and other 
special classes and interests to get together and fix up such 
schedules as satisfy their selfish business purposes at the ex- 

of the masses of the people. The Government has prac- 
tically nothing to do with it. They appoint a board of busi- 
ness men there, who meet, and after full conference and a 
decision as to just how much the people will stand without an 
open revolt, recommended it to the Parliament, and it becomes 
a law. One result of that class system would have been that 
Germany would have been in charge of the socialists before 
now if this war had not broken out. 

Mr. SIMS. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. SIMS. What amount of revenue does Germany collect 
from all other sources compared with the amount of tariff? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. She gets about $760,000,000 of 
receipts from many sources. I am sorry that I have not time 
to go into that again now. 

Mr. SIMS. But which would show that the tariff taxes of 
Germany are much less in proportion to the amount raised 
than they are in this country? 

Mr. HILL. Does not the gentleman know that it is not the 
manufacturing interests of Germany that control legislation, 
but it has been, and absolutely, for years the agrarian classes? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I am only stating the authorities 
I have with respect to the German tariff commission. I am 
only surprised, though, that they have not fallen into the hands 
of the agrarians a long time earlier. 

Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding that since the Civil War our 
revenue system has been lopsided in its effects, the chief taxes 
having been imposed on consumption, the people have borne 
this heavy and unequal burden with small complaint. 

Another new factor arising out of the European war neces- 
sarily enters into our present revenue considerations. A lesson 
every nation has long since learned is that during a period 
of general war tariff taxation becomes utterly unreliable as a 
means of meeting either ordinary or extraordinary expenditures. 
Nations, therefore, no longer hesitate, when such wars come, to 
turn at once to internal duties as the only certain dependence 
for suitable and adequate revenues. Whatever may be the 


iff policy-of the political party in charge of this Government 
in norma! or peace times it is likewise compelled under the con- 
ditions to seek the chief amount of revenue from internal taxa- 
tion. It would be worse than economic folly at present to hold 
to our shattered customs resources as a means of securing any 


substantial and certain amount of additional revenue. This 
plain truth, demonstrated by every war, needs no elaboration. 

I desire at this time most strongly to point to the fact that 
whatever views or purposes any political party may profess in 
regard to an early general revision of the tariff, any such pro- 
posed revision made within the next two years would be far 
worse than no revision. It would be the merest guess and hap- 
hazard revision. The most intelligent revision of the tariff 
that could possibly be made under existing conditions would 
within two years after the war require a still more general 
revision in order to meet the new changes in commercial, eco- 
nomic, and financial conditions resulting from the war. No 
economic truth is more universally recognized than the fact 
that any tariff revision attempted when the cost of produc- 
tion, prices, and trade conditions in other commercial countries 
are wholly unnatural, abnormal, and out of joint, would be 
unintelligible, irrational, and entirely futile. Its chief effect 
would be to create dreaded suspense, confuson, and practical 
demoralization in all domestic business affairs until a later 
revision could be had. 

Viewed from any standpoint, the citizen must be selfish, 
greedy. and shortsighted who would demand or seriously sug- 
gest tariff revision before normal conditions develop and reveal 
themselves, 

At the close of the war Europe, commercially and industrially 
speaking, will be flat on her back. She will be most seriously 
handicapped by high prices, high wages, inflated currency, de- 
stroyed capital, scarcity of skilled labor, loss of export trade, 
high taxes, burdensome interest, extreme scarcity of all raw 
materials, and great depletion of her stock of manufactures, 
both for export and domestic purposes. The principal countries 
at war will be paying greater annual interest charges than the 
total amount of taxes annually levied by the United States Gov- 
ernment. With these tremendous handicaps, no intelligent per- 
son expects Europe to be able to rehabilitate herself com- 
mercially and industrially within any short period of time. 
nape of her best markets have forever been lost to the United 

tates. 

Since this Government now has in operation an honest, fair, 
sound, and well-balanced system of tariff taxation, to which ali 
business has become adjusted, it would be both unwise and sui- 
cidal commercially to start an agitation or propaganda to 
materially change or modify the existing system within the 
next two or three years and before the manifest results of the 
European war upon trade, finance, and industry the world over 
shall become known. 

In the meantime the Underwood law, which, notwithstanding 
its lack of opportunity to be fully tried out, has so far proven 
so wise, equitable, and beneficial, that it should from every view- 
point continue in permanent operation. It will surely accom- 
plish its share in safeguarding the Treasury and will work no 
injustice to any legitimate business interests in this country. 
Whenever new facts shall be developed through the proposed 
tariff commission or other source which suggest a change in the 
rate upon a given item here and there and now and then, such 
change can be promptly made to a competitive basis, with the 
result that in the end each phase of the present tariff law will 
become practically and intelligently adjusted to the new condi- 
tions to follow the war. This course would avoid the evil and 
injurious effects on business of constant and useless tariff agita- 
tion extending over the next few years. 

In my judgment the life of the modernized ultrahigh pro- 
tective tariff system as heretofore developed in this and one or 
two other leading countries has reached its end. Apart from 
its essential injustice to the people, this system has become a 
positive menace to the peace of all trade countries. It is natu- 
rally utilized for purposes of rank discrimination, practical 
boycotting, undue preferences, and other irritating practices. 
It also involves, in its logical development, as in Germany, 
subsidies, bounties, rebates, and drawbacks. The trade prac- 
tices growing out of the very spirit and operation of these so- 
called scientific high protective tariff systems have been a 
source of constant controversy and irritation among the lead- 
ing commercial nations. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that the operation of the many unfair, injurious, and trouble- 
making trade practices and the strenuous trade conquests 
pursued under these systems chiefly contributed to the outbreak 
of the present European war. 

If I were President of the United States I should, at a later 
and suitable date, propose to the governments of all commer- 


cial nations that at the close of the present European war an 
international trade conference be held in the city of Washing- 
ton for the purpose of establishing a permanent international 
trade congress, the function and duty of such congress to com- 
prise the consideration of all international trade methods, prac- 
tices, and policies which in their effects are calculated to cre- 
nate destructive commercial controversies or bitter economic 
wars, and to formulate agreements with respect thereto, de- 
signed to eliminate and avoid the injurious results and danger- 
ous possibilities of economic warfare, and to promote fair and 
friendly trade relations among all the nations of the world. 

In the face of Europe's awful condition, it is the shallowest 
pretense that our giant industries, instead of encouraging their 
representatives here to perform a patriotic duty by imposing 
upon them what is comparatively a nominal tax for increased 
armaments, would threaten to block preparedness legislation 
and to hold it up unless they are protected by the most exorbl- 
tant tariff rates against the millions of former skilled laborers 
who now lie sleeping in their graves in Europe; against run-down 
foreign factories that are standing idle; against the women who 
in a feeble way are trying to turn out enough goods for domestic 
necessities; against those desolated countries, which, like the 
South following the Civil War, can not hope to rehabilitate them- 
selyes elther physically or commercially or financially for years 
to come, 

Gentlemen may undertake to go some distance in the coming 
campaign on this issue, but in my judgment they will not be 
successful in getting far. 

Mr. HILL. May I ask the gentleman a question, or would he 
prefer that I should not do so? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I shall be glad to yield to the gen- 
tleman a little later. I am trying to get on to these bills. 

Mr. HILL. I wanted to ask in regard to the $55,000,000 Eng- 
lish increase during the last month. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I have those Increases here and 
shall try to insert them in my remarks. 

The whole trouble with some gentlemen in this House is that 
they persist In an unreasonable and unseasonable discussion 
and advocacy of that extreme high system of tariff protection 
common to two or three European countries, which, I repeat, 
resulted in such rank discrimination and unfair advantages 
nmong different nations that the bitterness and feeling aroused 
was one of the prime causes of the European war. 

While the whole world is undergoing a change in many 
momentous respects, the United States is not without its own 
problems, We find that in addition to normal expenditures we 
must meet two large, separate, extraordinary expenditures, viz, 
those relating to Mexico and those relating to the increase of 
the Army and Navy and our fortifications, It is not deemed 
wise or just that the aggregate amount of both these extraor- 
dinary expenditures should be met by taxation in the same 
year. In accordance with well established fiscal practice under 
like circumstances the Mexican expenditures should be met by 
the issuance of bonds; the additional Army and Navy ex- 
penditures should be met by increased taxation. This course 
the committee has pursued. 

In looking over the field of internal taxation we found as the 
most available and equitable sources of additional revenue an 
increased tax on incomes, an estate tax, and a temporary tax on 
the manufacture of munitions, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield at that point 
for n question? Has the gentleman made an estimate of the 
total additional cost so far as the Army and Navy are con- 
cerned, as illustrated by the present condition of those bills in 
the Senate? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. An estimate was made twe or three 
days ago after very careful inspection, just before the com- 
mittee’s report was written, and after very careful examination 
of every bill pending and passed, and of all the data on hand 
by the respective departments. 

Mr, LONGWORTH. Can the gentleman state the total amount? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I have it here in my papers. I 
think I shall read it very soon. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is it more than the $266,000,000 provided 
in this bill, or in your legislation? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Undoubtedly, if those appropria- 
tions that are estimated to be expended in 1917 shall all be 
expended, they will be more. 

It can be safely stated that we would not be obliged to 
broaden the base of Federal taxation to this extent, nor to any 
additional extent, except as a means of meeting the extraordi- 
nary expenditures to which I have alluded. I may say here 
that I think the Senate is about to overdo these preparedness 
appropriations. I believe in going to the fullest reasonable 
extent, but there should also be a reasonable limit. The rea- 
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sons and the policy in support of increased income taxes are 
obvious. 

I have just listened to my friend from New York, who seemed 
to be laboring under the misapprehension that the income tax is 
a head tax, so that a sheepherder in the Rocky Mountain States 
would pay just as much as Mr. Rockefeller or Mr. Carnegie, so 
that the plowman in the South would pay just as much as Mr. 
J. P. Morgan, And under his theory those who amassed 40 per 
cent of the wealth of the country could segregate themselves in 
the State of Nevada, for example, and demand that the tax be 
equal and uniform with respect to every citizen in America and 
that the little State of Nevada should only be taxed according 
to population and not wealth. Under this delightful theory 
wealth could almost entirely exempt itself from all taxation. 

I have heard some complaint about these tax rates. Mr. 
Chairman, some of the European countries have made two or 
three different increases of their income-tax rates, and either 
one of those increases has amounted to more in revenue than 
the entire provisions of this income-tax bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr, STAFFORD. The gentleman has stated on a couple of 
occasions that the -burden of taxation should be distributed 
equally among the people. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I am soon coming to that point. I 
have some other items that I wish to refer to before he asks his 
question. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The point I make specifically is why the 
gentleman levies this burden of four-fifths of the entire reyenue 
of this bill upon one-half of 1 per cent of the people of this 
country? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I am glad the gentleman asked the 
question, and I am going to ask the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Loncwortn] and the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hi] 
to correct their speeches in that respect before they are sent out 
as campaign documents. 

It has been chronically paraded before the country that the 
income tax of $124,000,000 was paid by less than one-half of 
1 per cent of the population of this country. The fact is that 
practically one-half of the income tax is paid by some two and 
one-half million stockholders of 190,000 corporations. You add 
the three hundred thousand and odd people who have made re- 
turns and paid taxes this year to the two and one-half million 
stockholders and you will have the number of persons who pay 
the income tax. I should say, too, that our law practically 
makes the family the unit of income for the purpose of the tax, 
so that the tax in its chief effects falls on the family, and you 
wows thus properly multiply the number of individual returns 

y five, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in one foreign country alone an income 
of over $3,500 pays 10 per cent; of over $5,000, 124 per cent; over 
$10,000, 184 per cent; over $15,000, 25% per cent; and an income 
of over $100,000 pays a rise of 33} per cent. For this fiscal 
year that country expects to realize from its income tax $975,- 
000,000. And yet, when the United States proposes to expend 
this revenue for the same purpose—building navies and extend- 
ing fortifications and increasing our armies—we hear com- 
plaints because what is relatively a light tax is imposed not 
permanently but purely for the temporary purpose of meeting 
these temporary extraordinary expenses, 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee, Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman state the increase of the 
income tax in percentages as provided by this bill? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I have it here. 

Mr. DENISON. ‘The increase in percentages. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. The increase of percentage runs 
from 1 to 4 per cent. 

Mr. DENISON. I would like the gentleman to state upon 
what incomes the different percentages are placed. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. They are set out in the bill. 

Mr. DENISON. Is there the same percentage of increase on 
the large incomes as there is on the small incomes? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. The normal tax applies to every- 
body, from the wealthiest man down to the poorest man on the 
income-tax list. It applies to corporations as well. The normal 
tax rate has been 1 per cent. We make that 2 per cent. That 
increases the normal tax rate on everybody alike, On top of 


that we Jump the extreme surtax rate 4 per cent in addition to 
this 1 per cent levied on everybody, and in addition to that we 
brought the higher classifications of income much closer to- 
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gether, so that those with larger incomes will still pay a much 
larger comparative tax than is apparently indicated under the 
changed rates. 

Mr. DENISON. Then, I understand this bill increases the 
income tax on the larger incomes as much as it does on the 
smaller incomes? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. The gentleman can make his own 
figures. I will insert in my remarks, if I get time, the effect of 
the rates on every class of income. The gentleman can make 
his own figures, 

Mr. DENISON. I thought the gentleman had it figured out 
and could tell us briefly. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I am trying to get on to another 
stage before my time expires. Otherwise I would take pleasure 
in going into those details. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to refer to a charge that is often 
made—I think it was made by two or three of my colleagues 
on the committee in my absence yesterday—in line with the 
suggestion of the gentleman from New York who has just pre- 
ceded me. Every person in this country knows that an income 
tax, which, by the way, is universally conceded in every country 
on earth that is civilized to be the most equitable tax that can 
be imposed, taxes those who have incomes over a certain 
amount. Those who unfortunately have them not are not to be 
required to contribute to this particular tax. 

Naturally, when we take a money center like New York, as 
it is to-day, when we consider the fact that it is the great com- 
mercial metropolis of this country, and the gateway to all in- 
ternational trade and finance and commerce, when we consider 
the fact that the copper mines of Utah, the silver mines of Colo- 
rado, the iron ore mines of Minnesota, and the fields, forests, 
workshops, and factories of all the States South and West and 
East and North pour one mighty stream of earnings and profits 
into the city and State of New York annually, every one would 
agree, if he desired to be fair, that where under our business 
conditions one great city or one great State draws its wealth 
alike from every part of the country—everyone must agree that 
„an honest tax, a fair tax, would tax wealth wherever it finds it, 
and would not permit the income from wealth to segregate itself 
and seriously challenge the Government to reach it for a reason- 
able tax. 

Now, I wish in that connection to call attention to our tax 
conditions and tax burdens as they actually exist. If the in- 
come tax were the only tax that the American people were 
going to pay, some of the arguments we hear would be appli- 
cable; but it is one of the small items in the aggregate tax 
laws of this country under which all the people pay. 

I have made the most accurate computation possible of all 
taxes paid by the American people for all governmental pur- 
poses, Federal, State, and local, for the year 1913, as follows: 

Actual taves collected in 1913, 


General Government $664, 000, 000 
1 307. 000. 000 
E 15 RAN 810, 000, 000 
ant TT.... 850, 000, 000 

eb T RR ae Bier E dns Seah ae SPE AS eR 2, 130, 000, 000 


Twenty-two dollars per capita, or $110 per family. 

All the people from the hod carrier up were paying to the 
States and their subdivisions $1,466,000,000, or $15.10 per 
capita, or $75.50 per family, in 19138. 

The masses were also paying to the Federal Government 
$627,000,000, or $6.46 per capita, or $32.30 per family, in 1913. 

It must be agreed that in order to secure equitable tax sys- 
tems and consequent equitable tax burdens in the United States, 
the Federal Government, the States, the counties, and the mu- 
nicipalities must, when in the act of imposing new or additional 
taxes, consider and have in mind all the existing tax laws and 
the nature and extent of their burdens upon the people. Such 
new tax legislation would therefore have to conform to the tax 
conditions already existing. 

A recent legislative tax commission of New York in its re- 
port on February 14, 1916, in support of an income-tax bill, 
which it had drafted, stated that under the terms of 2 2 

Seventy-two thousand three hundred and . ve popis- Ma 

587, ile 2 28. 


comes less than $3,000 would pay a total of $287, A 

having the 22 incomes in the State would pay a total of $1,8 Bde. 

— denies almost startling, and yet the would be paying only 
eir share. 


This same report cites a statement from the Wisconsin tax 
authorities as follows: 
„ per Nak ct the entire. 8 1 cameos 
one-half of the income tax. 

Another New York State tax commission reported, as most 
all other State tax commissions agree, that under existing State 


laws the burden falls principally upon the small property 
owners. 

The Treasury officials estimate that to lower the present 
Federal exemption to $2,000 and $3,000 would, at existing 
normal tax rates of 1 per cent, apply to 200,000 additional per- 
sons and afford only $4,500,000 additional revenue. 

In certain European countries where the income tax is the 
largest source of revenue and local taxation is comparatively 
light in its burdens, the exemption is naturally lowered to the 
small incomes. I should not be very averse to lowering the 
exemption here, not so much for the revenue which would be 
small, but to remove the unjust prejudice against the law on 
account of the exemption. 

The Federal Government wants $200,000,000 additional taxes. 
Where will you get it? Will you turn to the masses who are 
already paying $1,466,000,000 State and local taxes at the rare 
of $75.50 per family, and who will pay in addition $550,000.000 
in consumption taxes to the Federal Government during the 
fiscal year 1917? Shall the masses be mulcted for the re- 
mainder of the taxes needed? Or shall the additional taxes 
required be equitably imposed upon the larger owners of in- 
come-producing property and from a small graduated estate 
tax, and a tax upon the profits from the sale of munitions? 
This latter course will square with every principle of justice 
and equity in taxation. The present income-tax payers in the 
United States derive an aggregate annual profit of $7,000,000,000. 
This amount is easily a 44 per cent profit on our total national 
wealth of $200,000,000,000 after deducting the tens of billions 
owned by the Government, States, counties, municipalities, 
charitable organizations, and so forth, which would leave not 
exceeding $150,000,000,000 to $160,000,000,000. If, therefore, a 
standpatter charges that a compartively small percentage of the 
total population pay the income tax, the answer is that a still 
smaller percentage owns or controls practically one-half the 
total wealth of this country. When you tax wealth—that is, 
persons according to their ability to pay—you must go where 
the wealth is. 

Take the State of New York, with its greater than $25,000,- 
000,000 of wealth. More than one-half of that wealth consists of 
intangible and other personal property, and yet it paid practically 
nothing to the Federal Government, prior to the income-tax law, 
and but a small amount to the State, or a county, or a munici- 
pality; but as to the small property owner, whenever the as- 
sessor goes upon his little farm he sees the span of mules, he 
sees the milch cow, he sees the farm implements, he sees every- 
thing on that little farm. There is no chance for it to escape 
taxation. But when you go to the cities the holders of our 
$50,000,000,000 of intangible personal property have it in safety 
vaults and do not pay taxes on more than 5 per cent of It, on the 
average, in this country. Tangible personality is reached to a 
greater extent. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question there? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman pretend to say that the 
imposition of this %210,000,000 now proposed to be levied is 
going to relieve the burden of taxation to the extent of $210,- 
000,000, or is it going to add that much? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Certainly, I made no remark that 
would bear the opposite construction, I hope. 

Mr. MADDEN. I understood the gentleman to say that it 
was going to relieve the burden of taxation on the people to that 
exten 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I was undertaking to say that it 
was proposed to supplement existing tax laws, in the light of 
their operation and effects on all the people, by this provision. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. Did I understand the gentleman to say that 
those who have no incomes, or who have incomes below the 
minimum, are unfortunate enough not to be able to contribute 
to this tax? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Yes; I said that, in the light of the 
provisions of the law. 

Mr. PLATT. Is it the gentleman’s theory that the income 
tax is paid by the people who pay the money over, or does it fall 
back on others at all? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I have read all the authorities I 
could find on it during the past 10 years, and every reliable 
authority I have found says that the income tax is less suscep- 
tible of being transferred than any other tax that has ever been 
devised. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Amen! 

Mr. PLATT. If that is so, why did the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. HULL] and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Davis], 
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who says “Amen,” vote in this House only a little while ago to 
exempt farm loans from the income tax, on the ground that 
otherwise the tax would go back onto the farmer? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I would haye been glad to discuss 
the rural-credit bill as to that feature when the bill was under 
consideration, but I can not, for utter lack of time, go into that 
just now. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for a brief question? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. How much time haye I remaining, 
Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 10 minutes. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I hope the gentleman will pardon 
me for a few moments, 

Mr. HARDY. I just want to ask one brief question. If this 
income tax is all drifted back onto the people, why should those 
who pay it object to paying it? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee, That question answers itself. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, a number of minor changes have been 
made in the present income-tax law. When it was enacted it 
was impossible, in the first place, to paragraph it as thoroughly 
and accurately as should be done, and before the law becomes 
embedded in the court decisions and the textbooks it was 
thought by the committee that it should be reparagraphed and a 
number of kindred provisions in separate parts of the Dill 
brought together under their appropriate headitigs. These few 
general changes have been made. 

There have been a number of small administrative changes 
made. There has also been an elaboration of the present pro- 
vision relating to the taxation of nonresident aliens. This 
question involves many difficulties. It involves many difficul- 
ties to every Government that imposes a tax on incomes and 
inheritances. That is the matter of avoiding double taxation. 
My judgment is that by elaborating this provision so that non- 
resident aliens receiving interest and dividends from our do- 
mestic securities would be taxable without discrimination 
against resident citizens would afford a basis for the work- 
ing-out of a reciprocal agreement through the State Depart- 
ment with such principal countries as Germany, France, and 
Great Britain, which might later be written into this law. It 
would be of incalculable conyenience and value to each of the 
leading countries to have an equitable reciprocal agreement 
which could be incorporated in their respective laws, making a 
proper allotment of taxes from inheritances and incomes be- 
tween the different countries. Another change would allow 
banks loaning money on mortgage or lien notes and issuing 
bonds secured by such notes and selling them to investors to 
deduct their bonded interest as an expense. 

Now, I wish to say just a few words with respect to the State 
taxes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Before the gentleman leaves the income- 
tax provision there is one matter I would like to ask him about. 
Under the existing law the income tax as it applies to persons 
permits a deduction by the individual of any interest that he 
might pay during the year. When it comes to corporations, 
only interest in certain cases and to a certain extent paid by 
corporations is permitted to be deducted. Now, why? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I have an idea as to the phase of 
this matter that the gentleman has in mind. 

Mr, SHERLEY. No; before I come to the particular matter 
about which I talked to the gentleman, I want to understand 
this basic matter. Perhaps I can direct him by saying that 
the only reason I have been able to find from anybody has been 
the suggestion that otherwise a corporation, by distributing its 
earnings in the form of interest on a debt to its stockholders, 
might avoid the payment of a tax, but the provision has re- 
sulted in endless confusion in the department, conflicting rul- 
ings, and more trouble than almost any other single paragraph 
in the income-tax law. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee, There was a somewhat drastic pro- 
vision on that subject in the special excise tax law of 1909, 
which was carried in modified form into the present law, and 
we have undertaken to relax that to some extent. I think the 
original theory of the matter was that corporations could issue 
quite a lot of watered stock, transfer that into bonds, mortgage 
their property, and incur interest, and make a great many 
shifts in many ways that would result in avoiding the real pur- 
pose of the law. This bill allows them to deduct interest on an 
amount of indebtedness double their capital stock. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, but the interest that it pays upon its 
debt, if it be a legitimate debt, is in turn accounted for by 
Individuals when they come to make their returns as indi- 
viduals. Now I can see why, when you do not tax individuals 
but only tax corporations, you should have a particular pro- 
vision touching interest payments. But now you are taxing 
both the corporation and the individual, and I wanted to find 


out whether the committee had considered the simplification of 
the law by providing that the corporation should do as indi- 
viduals do, and that all interest paid should be considered as 
an expense of doing business, assuming of course that it is a 
legitimate one. If it is a fraudulent one, it can be checked up 
otherwise. This would cut out a multitude of questions as to 
the character of business a corporation is doing and whether 
or not it is entitled to deduct this interest. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Many laws let corporations pay 
taxes with respect to dividends and interest. The corporation 
excise tax law partially required that. This Jaw carries out 
the same provision, in a measure, in line with that theory that 
the corporation would not be allowed the same deduction in 
view of the manner in which it was organized and its superior 
business advantages that the individual would. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes, but why? I want to get the reason 
and not the fact. I know that you made the distinction between 
taxing a corporation and an individual. Why should not the 
corporation that legitimately pays the interest on its debt be 
entitled to the deduction that the individual is? Why should 
the corporation that needs to borrow money to do business be 
penalized, whereas a corporation that does not have to borrow 
is benefited? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. There is no relation so far as taxa- 
tion is concerned between the bondholder and a corporation. 
The law exacts of the bondholder tax on the entire interest re- 
ceived from whatever source. As to corporations I might re- 
peat the statement already made, but I do not think that is 
necessary. The original provision was modified, but it was 
not thrown wide open. 

Mr. SHERLEY. This is a most important question, more 
important than political discussion, and I would like to have 
some discussion on the ferm of the bill. 

Mr, STAFFORD. The gentieman can not get that under 
the rule. 

Mr, SHERLEY. Oh, yes; but gentlemen over there are as 
guilty as they are on this side, for they have taken up the time 
in political discussion. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I 
minute rule, ; 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I wish in the brief time I have left 
to call attention to the proposed tax on estates and comment on 
the objections offered on account of the fact that the States 
have many inheritance-tax laws. I found, Mr. Chairman, as 
has been suggested by some of the ablest economical writers 
and students in this country, that the inheritance tax is abso- 
lutely equitable and just. I found that it is, possibly, the oldest 
tax law in existence. It is common to every country, old and 
young, large and small, throughout the world. It is the quickest 
and the easiest tax collected that can possibly be devised. Some 
countries, with half our wealth, have been during peace and 
normal times realizing more than $100,090,000 on this particu- 
lar tax levy, and without complaint from anybody. 

Mr. MADDEN. How about the case where the tax is dupli- 
cated? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee, I will take that up now. The 
objection is offered that it results in duplication or double 
taxation as they generally state it. Double taxation is offensive 
and unfair in the sense that it is unequal. But if one State 
imposes a tax rate on real estate and the county imposes a tax 
on the same real estate, and the municipality imposes a tax on 
the same real estate, that is duplicate taxation, but it is not 
double taxation in an objectionable sense. [Applause.] 

Dr. E. R. A. Seligman, one of the ablest economic writers in 
this country, and the most effective advocate of taxes on incomes 
and inheritances, has recently pointed out in a magazine article 
the fact that inheritances afford the largest untapped field of 
taxation in this country and suggests the wisdom of a Federal 
tax. I am in hearty accord with his views, although I confess, 
in common with many others, a former bias in favor of re- 
serving this source entirely to the States. It is self-evident that 
the Federal Government in the future must look to internal 
taxes for more than $500,000,000 of revenue. In view of the far 
greater revenue requirements of the General Government and 
the comparatively small amount of taxes derived in the aggre- 
gate by the States after many years of experimentation with 
inheritance-tax laws, it is difficult to escape the conclusion that 
by far the most practical recourse of the Federal Government 
is to estate or inheritance taxes. The most recent returns show 
that the 42 States having inheritance-tax laws in some form de- 
rive only $29,000,000 revenue therefrom, whereas England, with 
less than half of our wealth, derives over $100,000,000 from her 
estate tax alone. 

Some governmental agency should derive a substantial amount 
of tax from this undeveloped source. The justness and the 


would rather have it under the five- 
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policy of this tax is not questioned; it is cheap and easy of 
collection and affords a constant and regular yield of revenue. 
There is a general demand among the people throughout the 
country for a substantial tax on the transmission of property. 
The States are under a number of handicaps in their efforts to 
impose comprehensive inheritance taxes, They are hampered 
by lack of jurisdiction; harsh double taxation constantly re- 
sults from conflicting State laws; great difficulties in reaching 
intangible and other personal property for taxation are ex- 
perienced at every step. Claims and counterclaims between dif- 
ferent States as to the domicile of a decedent frequently result 
in protracted legal controversies. 

It is utterly impossible thus far for the States to secure any 
sort of uniformity with respect to these handicaps. Another 
most serious drawback to the State laws is the fact that when 
one State undertakes to establish a substantial scale of rates 
wealthy taxpayers change their domicile to a State having lower 
rates or none at all. New York tax authorities estimated that 
$400,000,000 left that State within the first eight months after 
the legislature increased the inheritance tax rates. All these 
difficulties would not interfere with the successful operation of 
a Federal law. While it is true that the General Government 
has the exclusive right to impose customs taxes, it is equally 
true that far less than half the requisite amount of revenue can 
be obtained from this source. It is also true that the States are 
given sole power to impose direct taxes in this country. They 
have the power to impose direct taxes on our total real and per- 
sonal property, The value of real property and improvements 
alone is about $110,000,000,000. 

The power of the States to impose special, business, license, 
and other taxes is well understood. European Governments 
have found from experience that Federal uniformity in estate 
and inheritance taxation is both wise and measurably necessary. 
The German Empire levies a federal inheritance tax and dis- 
tributes one-third of it among the States, Great Britain like- 
wise imposes a combination of so-called death duties, including 
estate, legacy, and other taxes, and distributes 334 per cent of 
their receipts to her subdivisions. It would be highly desirable 
for the States and the Federal Government to secure $150,000,000 
a year from estate and inheritance taxes. Should one-third go to 
the States they would thus receive a far greater inheritance tax 
yield—almost double—than they have heretofore derived from 
their local laws. In my opinion, citizens interested in develop- 
ing this tax to a substantial revenue producing point would find 
it highly desirable to give attention to the problem of State and 
Federal coordination. I am not concerned so much as to the 
method as I am in seeing the States and Federal Government 
agree on a basis that would award to each their equitable pro- 
portions of an annual yield of $150,000,000 of estate and in- 
heritance tax revenue. I have prepared for discussion and con- 
sideration a measure designed to accomplish this result. I con- 
template formally introducing it at a later date. 

The effect of the rates carried in the pending estate-tax Dill 
when considered as a supplement to our State taxes on shares of 
estates will not be unjust or unreasonable; on the contrary, the 
State laws and the proposed Federal law, when considered as 
a combined tax measure, so supplement each other as to make 
the entire taxes imposed by each more equitable than heretofore. 
The State laws have a rather high graduation on the shares of 
colluterals which the proposed measure does not impose. The 
States tax the smaller estates and shares thereof. The two 
systems taken together, therefore, do not conflict, but constitute 
a better rounded piece of fiscal legislation. 

The proposed estate tax would also harmonize with the pres- 
ent income-tax law in that the estate tax would in effect come 
from those receiving unearned income and not from those re- 
ceiving earned income. There can be no possible objection offered 
to the effect that this tax would injure or affect capital. Wealth 
increases more rapidly in this country, perhaps, than in any 
other. The present annual increase of our national wealth must 
be around $12,000,000,000. The proposed estate tax, therefore, 
would amount to less than one-half of 1 per cent of our annual 
increase of wealth and would never touch capital. 

From 1904 to 1912 our national wealth increased $80,000,- 
000,000, or $10,000,000,000 a year. An estate or inheritance tax 
of $150,000,000 equitably and uniformly adjusted would only be 
14 per cent of the annual increase of our national wealth and 
only one-twelfth of 1 per cent of the value of our total national 
wealth in 1912, which was $187,789,000,000. The wealth of this 
country is more than double the wealth of the United Kingdom, 
or any other country in the world. The revenue derived from 
the combined State inheritance-tax laws aggregates about $29,- 
000,000, which is about three-tenths of 1 per cent of our annual 
increase of wealth prior to 1913, amounting to $10,000,000,000, 
or one-sixtieth of 1 per cent of our total national wealth, 


In this connection the fact should not be overlooked that dur- 
ing the life of the owner not exceeding 50 per cent of the value 
of his realty and from 5 to 20 per cent of the value of his per- 
sonalty is reached for any kind of taxation, Who, therefore. 
can object to the payment by his estate left at death of a trivial 
emergency tax such as the proposed measure imposes? 

Experience teaches us that three-fourths of the value of real 
estate passing by death goes to direct heirs. The reason 
the States get very little revenue from their inheritance laws 
which impose a tax chiefly on collaterals is obvious. The most 
wholesale evasion of the State inheritance-tax laws by people 
possessing large estates at death is constantly occurring. The 
various methods of evasion are too generally known to require 
further reference. Another serious disadvantage under which 
our State laws labor relates to the properties of many public- 
service and other corporations. : 

I am informed, for example, that the street ear system of Mil- 
waukee is valued at $50,000,000 and that the stock of this cor- 
poration is vested in a holding company in New York. Virtually 
none of the stockholders reside in Wisconsin. Naturally, Wis- 
consin gets practically nothing under its inheritance-tax law 
from this immense property. I think this condition is some- 
what general throughout the country. It is easy for the real 
owners of stocks and other valuable properties, especially of an 
intangible nature, to domicile themselves in States with low 
inheritance-tax rates or none at all, and thus render it most 
difficult of access to their estates under our State laws. 

An estate tax in this country should carry suitable rates 
and should be combined with a well-balanced system of 
share taxes when viewed as a permanent tax measure. The 
proposed estate tax, therefore, is not within itself a comprehen- 
sive bill, but is primarily intended to aid in meeting the tempo- 
rary and extraordinary armament expenditures. In pursuit of 
exact equity under State share tax laws the estate is divided 
and subdivided, and often again subdivided, until the shares 
become so small that even very high rates afford but compara- 
tively small and disappointing revenues, Under the general 
laws of descent the proposed estate tax would be first taken 
out of the net estate before distribution, and distribution made 
under the same rule that would otherwise goyern it. Where 
the decedent makes a will he can allow the estate tax to fasten 
on his net estate in the same manner, or if he objects to this 
equitable method of imposing it upon the entire net estate be- 
fore distribution he can insert a residuary clause or other pro- 
vision In his will, the effect of which would more or less change 
the incidence of the tax. 

In view of that portion of the increased expenditures for the 
Army and Navy and fortifications which will be permanent, and 
the course of the Federal Government in taking over many im- 
portant expenditures heretofore considered as belonging to the 
States and their localities, such as public roads and other ap- 
propriations, it is evident that in the future the Federal Goy- 
ernment will be obliged to impose a reasonable tax on incomes, 
estates, or inheritances, tobacco, and whisky as internal duties, 
in addition to the tariff taxes. 

In my judgment, a well-balanced system of coordination be- 
tween the States and the Federal Government, with respect to 
both income and inheritance taxes will prove wise, necessary, 
and feasible. With such plan in operation, the States could 
repeal their general property-tax systems and the people would 
enjoy a system of equitable taxation not at all burdensome. 
This method would embrace reciprocal arrangements for the 
assessment and collection of the taxes. The Federal Govern- 
ment would properly allow each State imposing similar taxcs 
access to its records, showing in strict confidence the returns 
of taxpayers under the income tax law. I should be glad to 
see that provision in the proposed measure. This country is 
to-day facing the great problem of devising a broad, compre- 
hensive system of equitable taxation, which will meet the reve- 
nue requirements of all governmental agencies from Federal to 
municipal, so that the burden as a whole will fall in just pro- 
portion upon each citizen. 

Mr. Chairman, during the war almost every nation has been 
obliged to enact temporary war emergency-tax laws, imposing 
such as excess-profit taxes, excess-income taxes, and other 
excess or super taxes. This action has been based upon revenue 
emergencies and necessities, 

In the pending bill the committee sought to eliminate all the 
special taxes possible, and has the hope that the remainder may 
be eliminated within a short time. At the same time, in accord- 
ance with the sound policy pursued by several other nations, a 
provision has been reported in this bill imposing a tax upon the 
profits from the sale of certain munitions and like products. 
The rates thus imposed are lighter in their effects than those 
of any other excess-profits tax law. Canada imposes a rate of 
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25 per cent of excess profits, Germany and England each 50 per 
cent, and France a graduated tax of from 5 per cent to 30 per 
cent, 

I regret that my time does not permit me to discuss the pro- 
visions of this bill, and in fact some of the other tax provisions 
of this omnibus measure, in detail. 

I hope that, taken as a whole, the pending measure will meet 
the approval of this House, and I am confident it will, under the 
circumstances, meet the approval of the country. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. War. ELZA WILLIAMS]. 


[Mr. WM, ELZA WILLIAMS addressed the committee. See 
Appendix. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, how much time is there re- 
maining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. FORD- 
NEY] has 37 minutes remaining and the gentleman from North 
Carolina 15 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state ít. 

Mr, MANN. Thirty-seven minutes and 15 minutes will carry 
us past half past 1 o'clock. What is the order of the House? 

Mr. KITCHIN. We were to have two hours and a half. 

Mr. MANN. My impression is—I was not here—that the order 
was that general debate would expire at half past 1. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed that it was ex- 
tended two hours and a half without reference to the particular 
hour. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I understand there was unanimous consent 
to an extension of two hours and a half, an hour and a quarter 
on each side. We thought that we might get through at 1.30. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, Congressman Qurx, a Demo- 
crat from the State of Mississippi, one of the Democratic lead- 
ers of the House, in a speech on the floor yesterday on the pend- 
ing bill, said in substance in reply to a charge of Democratic 
extravagance : 

Is it extravagance to shut out the intrenched privilege fare that 
has so long controlled the burglars who dominate the Grand Old Party? 
We have shut the door in their faces and snid, No more shall you 
put your heads inside of the people’s Congress.” 

Mr. Quin boasted of the determination of his party to collect 
the taxes to maintain the Government from the North, while 
they allow the South to escape. He said: 

Through your pernicious and insidious protective tariff you want to 
1 9 85 armer and tax all his farming implements and everything he 

From the amount of applause that Qurn’s remarks received 
from Democrats on the floor it seems evident that he was ex- 
pressing the sentiments of his party. 

Four Northern States, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New 
York, and Illinois, paid $85,000,000 of the $124,000,000 collected 
from income taxes during the fiscal year closed June 80, 1916, 
while 12 Southern States, Mississippi, from which the gentle- 
man, Mr. Qurxn, comes, Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Virginia, and West Virginia, paid a total of $5,389,670. 
Twelve Northern States paid for the fiscal year 1916, $409,- 
000,000 out of the $512,000,000 internal taxes, while the other 
86 States, including Mississippi, paid only $103,000,000. 

The Democratic Party is claiming through its newspaper or- 
gans that they have provided appropriations of $669,000,000 
in the preparedness program. The truth is that the pending 
naval bill carries $228,000,000 more than the naval bill for last 
year, and the Army bill $166,000,000 more, making $394,000,000. 
There is considerable difference between $669,000,000 and $394,- 
000,000, or was when I went to school. The pending bill pro- 
poses to double the income tax, and provides that $197,000,000 
shall be raised under the provisions of the bill. The Demo- 
cratie leader of the House, Mr. Krrcumn, in his speech explain- 
ing the bill, said that the proposition is to raise $266,000,000, 
$69,000,000 of this to be taken out of the surplus in the Treas- 
ury. The plan outlined in the bill does not contemplate rais- 
ing revenues for the expense incurred in the Mexican fiasco, 
but it is proposed to issue $125,000,000 of bonds to meet what- 
ever expense is incurred in connection with the mobilization of 
3 militia and the concentration of the Army on the Mexican 

er. 

It must be a matter of regret to every American to watch the 
vacillating attitude of the Democratic administration in connec- 
tion with American interests in Mexico. The naval fleet is sent 
to Vera Cruz to get a salute to the flag. It comes back with the 


flag drooping at the masthead expressing its regret at having 
failed to receive the salute. The flag bows its head in shame as 


it passes American citizens on its way home, because of the im- 
potency of the administration that sent it there. Instead of 
coming back filled with pride as it would like to do, it comes 
back draped in mourning for the lives of those who fell in its 
defense at Vera Cruz. Huerta was driven out of Mexico and an 
alliance was entered into with Carranza and Villa by the ad- 
ministration. 

Ammunition is allowed to be sent to Mexicans across the 
border to be used against the Americans and for the destruction 
of American property. Our citizens are allowed to be killed 
without protest. Carranza and Villa are allowed to destroy 
property without a murmur of complaint and, finally, they turn 
their guns with ammunition allowed to be supplied to them by 
American manufacturers against American soldiers, and even 
within the last few weeks it is said that we have allowed 
8,000,000 rounds of ammunition to pass the American border 
into Mexico to be used against American soldiers. They ambush 
our soldiers at Carrizal, a number of whom are left dead upon 
the field. Others are taken prisoners, and the administration 
makes no protest on account of those who were killed, but de- 
mands the release of those who were captured as one of the 
conditions of peace. It is a humiliating spectacle and makes 
every American bow his head in shame. Nobody wants war, 
and I pray God that no war will come, but everybody under the 
American flag wants to maintain the honor of the Nation and it 
should be maintained at any cost. [Applause on the Republi- 
can side.] 

The Democratic administration has been conspicuous for its 
inefficiency and extravagance as well as for its vacillating 
foreign policy, and because of this extravagance and lack of 
courage to meet the situation in Mexico, we find ourselves con- 
sidering a revenue bill to impose new burdens upon the Ameri- 
can people, There would be no necessity for this bill had the 
administration been conducted under systematic economical 
business methods. 

Twenty million dollars appropriated for a nitrate plant could 
have been saved. At least $25,000,000 of the $43,000,000 carried 
in the river and harbor bill is wasted. You have levied a 
$44,000,000 charge upon the Treasury to pay the salaries of 
those occupying 80,000 useless places that you have created out- 
side the civil service. You have levied a tax of $75,000,000 
upon the people for Federal road building, which could just as 
well have been postponed until the present emergency was 


passed. 

Fifty million dollars has been recently appropriated for flout 
control, which, under the method applied, will be useless, for 
it must be agreed by all that you can not control floods at the 
outlets of the streams while nothing is done to regulate them 
at the source. 

You have appropriated $50,000,000 to buy ships, not one of 
which can be secured for more than three years to come. 

Eleven million dollars has been thrown away for the establish- 
ment of an armor-plate plant, and it will be just $11,000,000 of 
junk before you make a pound of armor plate. 

This $255,000,000 need not have been expended. In addition 
to this, your argument to the contrary notwithstanding, the 
imports exceed between three and four hundred million dollars 
those of any other year in the country’s history, and the revenues 
from these imports are approximately $110,000,000 less than 
ever before, and you have lost all that to the Treasury. 

If the savings I have indicated had been made and the proper 
charge had been levied against the shippers of foreign goods 
into American ports, we would have $365,000,000 to use in the 
development of the program of preparedness. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] Instead of that the people of the North 
are compelled to pay additional taxes in order that you gentle- 
men from the South, who are in control of the Government, may 
continue in your mad rush of extravagant expenditures. 

You have constantly expressed the opinion that the rich men 
of the country should pay the taxes because the rank and file 
fight the Nation's battles to protect their property, but it is not 
only evident that the North is called on to pay the taxes to main- 
tain the Government, while the South absorbs the revenues, but 
the North has supplied the men to meet the call of the Presi- 
dent for the country’s defense, while it is said that, with the ex- 
ception of Maryland, Texas, and the District of Columbia, not 
a single man has gone to the borders of Mexico from a southern 
State. Even the great State of Texas was unable to muster out 
of its 3,200 members of the National Guard more than about 
2,100 men, 1,067 men having refused to respond to the President’s 
call or to take the oath required by the resolution of Congress. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know where the 
gentleman gets that information? 

Mr. MADDEN, I got that information from the source where 
it lies, ' 
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Mr. HARDY. My letters come to me from ‘Texas soldiers who 
have gone to the front in any number. 


Mr. MADDEN. I do not yield to the gentleman, I give the 
gentleman the figures. 

You have forfeited your right to the people's confidence. You 
have not reduced the cost of living as you promised to do when 
you were appealing for votes in 1912. On the contrary, you 
haye opened the ports of America to the free entry of the 
products of the world, while the cost of living has continually 
gone up. 

You have refused to economize in the conduct of the Govern- 
ment’s business, 

You have given no protection to the lives and property of 
American citizens in foreign lands. 

You have proved your unfitness for government. 

You have been brazen in your determination to levy tribute in 
the form of taxation upon business enterprise. 

You are taking away from the States the revenue which be- 
longs to them by the application of the principle involved in the 
inheritance-tax section of this bill. 

The State of Illinois alone collected in 1914 $1,400,000 from 
inheritance taxes, and in 1915 $1,995,000, and I am told that the 
State of New York collected as a result of an inheritance tax 
last year more than $11,000,000. 

If it had not been for the war in Europe the business of the 
Nation would be paralyzed, and there is growing evidence of the 
fact that unless a change of administration takes place at the 
coming election and some economic policy is adopted to conserve 
the rights of America and Americans to their own market, there 
will be an invasion of foreign-made products into American ports 
that will close every mill and workshop and drive every work- 
ingman into a state of idleness, want, and despair. 

You have levied taxes on the corporations without limit in the 
belief that they are all gold mines. You believe that every 
form of corporate enterprise is a menace to the life of the 
Nation. You do not understand the business needs of the 
American people. You are not familiar with the industrial side 
of American life. You are not qualified to run a great business 
enterprise like the Government of the United States. [Prolonged 
applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY. ] 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I congratulate my distin- 
guished friend from North Carolina [Mr. KrrcHIN] and his asso- 
ciates on that side of the House upon the progress they are 
making in purloining Republican policies. [Applause and laugh- 
ter on the Republican side.] I can almost hear yet the echo 
of their denunciation of the Republican plan of a tariff commis- 
sion, and of course we all well remember their mad haste when 
they got into power to abolish the tariff board. Now, after all 
that, they are proposing to give us a tariff commission. It is 
funny, is it not? [Laughter.] I think some of you have over- 
looked the main reason for their apparent change of heart on this 
question. When they were abolishing the tariff board and oppos- 
ing so strenuously a tariff commission they were flushed with 
yictory. They were drunk with power. They had been com- 
manded by a tremendous minority of the people to settle all of 
these great problems at first hand. They did not want any scien- 
tific advice on the tariff. Neither did they want a nonpartisan 
tariff. They wanted to handle the whole proposition themselves 
without the aid or consent of anybody else. [Laughter.] Now 
that they have handled it and made a mess of it, and knowing 
that they are going out of power in a few months, they have 
made up their minds that they, too, want a tariff commission, but 
they want a free-trade tariff commission, named by Woodrow 
Wilson. I am in favor of a tariff commission, too, but I am not 
in favor of one of the character that he would name. I want a 
tariff commission that is not saturated with the dogmas and 
sophistries of free trade. I want the kind of a tariff commis- 
sion that President Hughes will appoint. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Why, they even give us a little tidbit of protection in this bill, 
too. Knowing as well as I do the personal views of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina I am not surprised that he wants even 
this little pill sugar-coated before he takes it. But in the full- 
ness of time he will have to take a much larger pill, and that, 
too, without any sugar coating, for the country is getting ready 
to go back to that good old Republican policy of protection. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

I will have to confess that there are some good features in 
this bill—things that I would like to vote for as separate 
propositions—but I can not vote for the bill as a whole. The 
purpose: and effect of it are manifest. It is designed to per- 


manently fasten upon this Government a fiscal policy totally at 
variance with our traditional policy of protection under which 
our country has grown and prospered so much. I am unalter- 
ably opposed to doing that. I believe that at least $100,000,000 
of the vast sum you are proposing to raise ought to be raised 
by an increased duty on imports. It would be infinitely better 
for the country to do it in that way, not only because it would 
keep out that much foreign competition and thus stimulate home 
production but it would make lighter the enormous burden of 
tazation which you are proposing by this bill to place upon the 
people. 

As I watch the alarming growth in our annual appropria- 
tions under this Democratic régime and the frantic efforts of 
you Democrats to devise means whereby to raise the money to 
pay them, my memory runs back to the time when you were 
restored to power in the House. While the then chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee, Mr. UNDERWOOD, and the 
present chairman, Mr. Kren, and the distinguished Speaker 
of this House, and other Democratic leaders, were lambasting 
us Republicans, accusing us of extravagant appropriations, of 
squandering the peoples’ money, and of otherwise betraying 
their trust, some of you gentlemen who are sitting over there 
now on the Democratic side, who, having just entered Con- 
gress were on the job, cast contemptuous commiserating glances 
across the aisle at us Republicans, and you looked to me as if 
you wanted to say, “Are not you fellows ashamed of yourselves 
to treat the people the way you have? How can you have the 
nerve, after what you have done, to again come back here and 
take the oath of office and sit down among us anointed of the 
Lord?” But what a change has come over the spirit of your 
dreams! How calm and docile you are now! Some of you have 
changed your attitude toward us so radically that you even 
concede that we are patriotic and loyal to the flag of our coun- 
try. Your distinguished floor leader has become so pacific and 
nonpartisan that he did us the honor the other day to appeal 
to us to cast aside partisanship and vote to help pull the 
Democrats out of the hole they have fallen into. [Laughter.] 
Why, you have become so meek and domesticated that even the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. HUmPHREY] can get up here 
and hammer you for half an hour on the failures and mis- 
takes you have made, and there is scarcely one of you who will 
lift up your head, much less your voice, in feeble protest. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Oh, I can not yield, as I have but little 
time. If I had the time, I would gladly do so. 

Yea, verily, it is a wonderful change; and it has a meaning, 
too. „Coming events cast their shadows before.” It is the 
calm that comes before the breaking of the storm. It denotes 
the beginning of the end of the rule of Democracy. 

Charles Evans Hughes will be elected President [applause 
on the Republican side] and he will bring with him to Wash- 
ington a Republican House and a Republican Senate, and then 
peace, happiness, and real, universal prosperity will come again 
to all the people. [Loud applause on the Republican side.] 
Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I am not going to worry so much if 
this bill does became a law. Really, I think that, as a matter 
of retributive justice, we deserve a dose of this kind for being 
fools enough to split up among ourselves and allow you fellows 
to get back into power. [Applause.] It will only be a few 
months until we will wipe all of it that is bad off the books and 
put in its place a genuine Republican revenue law. 

Mr. Chairman, I had prepared what I think was a pretty good 
15-minute speech, and I had secured the allotment of sufficient 
time to deliver it here this afternoon, but the pressure for time 
on this side of the House was very great and being always 
liberal and good natured I have yielded up the most of my time 
to others who desire to speak. I shall, however, take advan- 
tage of the privilege which has been accorded of extending my 
remarks in a later issue of the Recorp; and I invite your 
special attention to one chapter of it which will be entitled: 
“The psychological processes involyed in the mind changing of 
President Wilson and his party, the subjects on which they have 
changed, and the chronological order in which the changes have 
occurred.” [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SrerLING]. [Applause.] 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. Chairman, on yesterday afternoon 
there was some discussion on the question as to whether the 
American consumer or the importer paid the tariff duty. I 
wish briefly to address myself to that question. I have had an 


impression since I studied political economy in my school days 
that the American consumer paid every cent of a Democratic 
free-trade tariff. I have also had the impression that the Ameri- 
can consumer never paid all the Republican protective tariff; 
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that he sometimes paid a part of it, and frequently none; and 
when the consumer has at any time paid any part of a Republi- 
can protective tariff it was only temporary until such time as 
American competition, competition among our own industries, 
reduced the cost to the American consumer below the cost at 
which he bought from the importer. My experience and my 
observations have confirmed that impression; and I have the 
conviction now that every dollar of a Democratic free-trade 
tariff is paid by the American consumer, and that never all of 
a Republican protective tariff is paid by the consumer—that 
sometimes a part and frequently none is paid by the American 
consumer, I think I can demonstrate it to a fair mind that 
such is the fact. The difference between the Democratic free 
trader and the Republican protectionist is not a difference in 
rates, The fundamental difference between them is on the 
question of what imports shall bear a duty. Sometimes Demo- 


cratic rates have been higher than Republican rates. The Dem- 


ocratic Party has said that the tariff duty should always be 
imposed on noncompetitives—things the like of which we do 
not produce in this country—and if we do not raise enough 
revenue in that way to run the Government they then impose 
a tariff on competitive articles, but always taking care that 
the rate shall be so low that it does not interfere with foreign 
competition. 

The Republican Party has said that the tariff should be im- 
posed on competitive articles; on things the like of which were 
produced in this country, and if we did not in that way produce 
sufficient revenue to run the Government, then they impose a 
tariff on noncompetitive articles, so far as possible confining it 
to the luxuries of life. Let us go back to the days when Demo- 
cratic free trade was in its original purity. Take any Demo- 
cratic administration from Jefferson to the Civil War. Let us 
go with the customhouse officer to a ship coming from a for- 
eign port. When he takes the inventory of the ship's cargo 
under a Democratic administration, he finds that it is made up 
of noncompetitive articles—a hundred things, the like of which 
are not produced in the United States. Sugar.in those days 
was a noncompetitive article, or tea, or numerous drugs, or a 
hundred things which are not produced here. The Democratic 
customhouse officer tells the importer that under this adminis- 
tration a very heavy rate of duty is imposed upon those things. 
The importer says “ That is all right; no apology is necessary. 
How much is the duty?” He pays it into the Treasury of the 
United States, adds the duty to the price of his article, and 
sells to the American consumer at the increased price. And 
why should he not do so? There is no competition in this 
country. We were not in those days producing sugar. We did 
not produce tea or quinine or camphor, or a thousand things 
that grow in other latitudes and in other climes, and on these 
things the Democratic Party imposed a high tariff. The im- 
porter added it to the price of his goods, and the American con- 
sumer paid it back to him in the price he paid for the goods. 

Another ship comes in loaded with competitive articles. It 
earries in its cargo, wool grown on a hundred American farms, 
eutlery made in a hundred American factories, manufactured 
eotton, in which industry many American workmen are engaged, 
and a hundred other things produced in this country. To this 
importer the Democratic officer from the customhouse says, 
“On many of these things no duty is charged or on some of 
them a very low duty, but not enough to interfere with you in 
the American market. We desire to encourage your importa- 
tion of these things into the United States in order to produce 
competition against the American producer, and thus we have 
imposed a very small, and in many instances no duty at all, so 
you will have an advantge in the American market against the 
American producer.” The importer thanks the Democratic 
customhouse officer for his kindly consideration, pays the little 
duty imposed into the Treasury of the United States, adds 
the amount paid to the price of his goods, and sells it to the 
American consumer at the increased price, because after adding 
the duty to the original price of his goods he can still undersell 
the American producer. 

So it seems clear to me that the American consumer pays 
every dollar of the Democratic free-trade tariff, whether it be 
a heavy duty on noncompetitive imports or the low duty on 
competitive imports. 

Let us see how it works in the case of a Republican protective 
tariff. Take any Republican administration from the time of 
the Civil War until Mr. Taft retired from the presidency. Let 
us accompany a Republican customhouse officer to some ship 
from a foreign port. We find the cargo is made up of com- 
petitive articles, things the like of which are produced in the 
United States. The importer is informed that on account of 
the fact that Americans are engaged in the production of those 
things the Government has seen fit to impose a somewhat heavy 


duty on imports of that kind. He tells him that millions of 
capital are invested in American farms and factories producing 
those same things, and that millions of American workmen are 
engaged in their production, and for this reason the importer is 
required to pay a protective duty. 

The importer pays it, and if he can add all of that duty to the 
price of his goods and still undersell the American producer, 
then it is not a protective duty. If he can add one-half of the 
duty to the price of his goods and still undersell the American 
producer he does so and sells it to the American consumer at a 
price increased by one-half of the amount of the duty, and the 
American consumer pays that one-half. The importer pays the 
other half out of his profits, If he can only add 10 per cent of 
the duty to the price of his goods and undersell the American 
producer he adds that amount, and the American consumer pays 
that 10 per cent of that protective duty and the importer pays 
the other 90 per cent. If he can not undersell the American 
producer by adding any part of the duty to the price of the 
goods he adds none, and in that case the American consumer 
pays none and the importer pays it all, and is willing to do so 
for the privilege of getting into the splendid American market. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for a brief question? 

Mr. STERLING. Very brief. 

Mr. HARDY. If the manufacturer can charge the consumer 
more for his goods under a low tariff than a high tariff, why 
does the manufacturer oppose a low tariff? 

Mr. STERLING. No one pretends that the American manu- 
facturer can charge more for his goods under a low tariff than 
he can under a high tariff, and he does not charge more, but 
under any kind of a tariff he sells his goods to the American 
people cheaper than the foreigner does when there is no tariff. 
The importer of foreign goods always takes advantage of the 
situation and sells to America at an exorbitant price when he 
has a monopoly of the American market. A protective tariff 
destroys that monopoly because it creates competition in our 
own country. If, however, the ship from the foreign port is 
laden with noncompetitive articles, such as tea and coffee, used 
on every table in the land, or if it brings quinine, camphor, and 
medicines from foreign climes, or a hundred other things used 
but not produced in the United States, the Republican custom- 
house officer gives the importer welcome to the American market 
with a hope that he may sell his foreign goods as cheap as pos- 
sible to the American people, collects no duty on these goods, 
and gives him a parting God-speed away to foreign lands for 
another cargo. 

I have already said that it may be that the American con- 
sumer pays a part—never all, and sometimes none—of the pro- 
tective tariff, but I say further that in no instance, and I chal- 
lenge any man on the floor of this House to cite a single case 
where under proper protection an American Industry has sprung 
up and in time has not produced to the American consumer the 
article cheaper than he bought it from the foreigner. I believe it 
is the case in every instance in all our history that American 
competition at home, when encouraged by a protective tariff, 
has ultimately reduced the price to the consumer. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I suggest to the gentleman the dyestuffs in- 
dustry. You have protected it for 50 years, and that is a 
failure. 

Mr. STERLING. I do not say that the Republican Party 
has protected every industry it ought to have protected. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Why did it protect the dye industry? 

Mr. STERLING. It never did protect it, due, doubtless, to 
Democratie opposition; but every industry it has protected has 
produced to the American consumer in the end his goods cheaper 
than the foreigner sold them to him under free trade. 

Let me say another thing. The Democratic Party impose a 
tariff on sugar as long as it was noncompetitive. We produced 
a little sugar in Louisiana, but it was an inconsequential factor 
in the supply of sugar, and they imposed a tariff for 50 years 
on sugar that was higher much of that time than any Repub- 
lican protective tariff that was ever put on sugar. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield the balance of my time to the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. STERLING. Yes; you imposed a tariff on sugar because 
it was a noncompetitive article, because we did not produce it 
in this country, and it went on that way for 50 years. You 
never raised your voice against a tariff on sugar until it be- 
came a competitive article, until in 16 States of the Union 
splendid and prosperous factories were built up, until the farm- 
ers of the United States were receiving millions of dollars every 
year for their beet production. Not until that time did the 
Democratic Party raise its voice against a tariff on sugar, and 
when that time came you tried to smite down that splendid 
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industry by putting it on the free list. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

In 1816 the Democratic Party placed an exorbitant tax on 
sugar. Brown sugar paid 3 cents per pound, white sugar paid 
4 cents per pound, and loaf sugar 10 cents per pound. There 
was no time down to the Civil War when that party did not 
maintain a tariff on sugar, and every dollar was paid by the 
American consumer, because there was no competition in this 
country. When the beet-sugar industry sprang up under the 
wise protection of Republican legislation the Sugar Trust was 
threatened with competition, and the Democratic Party rushed 
to its rescue by striking down this competition, by putting sugar 
on the free list. 

It is true you have restored that Republican tariff to sugar. 
You did not restore it with a view of encouragiug an American 
industry. You did it to make up the deficits caused by Demo- 
cratic extravagance. At the beginning of this session the 
Treasury was nearly bankrupt. The last Congress had appro- 
priated more money than its revenue bills had produced, and 
you put a tariff on sugar to make up that deficit. I think I 
know what some gentlemen on that side will say. They will lay 
it to the war in Europe, and say it was necessary to restore the 
sugar tariff to raise money to carry out the preparedness pro- 
gram. That is hardly a fair excuse. You had no preparedness 
program when you determined to do this. Your President—and 
he is my President, too—on the second day of this session urged 
the restoration of Republican tariff rates on sugar. In that 
same message he set forth his plan of preparedness. He wanted 
only 140,000 men in the Regular Army and a very modest in- 
crease in the Navy. No great, expensive war program at that 
time was in mind. and it was not thought by the administration 
that the additional revenue was needed for such purpose; but 
the deficits due to excessive appropriations did then exist and 
this revenue was intended to make them up. But, whatever your 
purpose, it is to be hoped that the American sugar industry 
will be saved from destruction even though you did not intend 
that result. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CLARK}. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the 
tariff question, like the poor, we have with us always. The 
first general bill put upon the statute books in the United States 
was a tariff bill, and we have had them at intervals ever since. 
After going through fonr general revisions, I have come to the 
conclusion that there are more fables told touching the tariff, 
and more post hoc ergo propter hoe argumentation on it, than 
on any other question.that mortal man ever concerned his mind 
about. [Laughter.] 

Some men are very much in the habit of making epigrams. 
President Cleveland was. I think the wisest epigram that he 
ever made was, “It is a condition and not a theory that con- 
fronts us,” and certainly that is the case here to-day. 

By reason of the enormous and extraordinary sums which 
we have appropriated, because of the trans-Atlantic war, we 
must increase our revenues proportionately. We all know that. 
The question confronting us is, “How can we most equitably 
increase the revenues to meet the requirements of the situation 
into which circumstances not of our own making have forced 
us—circumstances over which we have had no control what- 
ever?“ Most assuredly partisan politics should find no place in 
the solution of a problem so grave and which so nearly affects the 
country and the whole country. I am not going to argue about 
these tariff rates one way or another. I have done that in days 
gone by until it is absolutely distasteful to me. I have won at 
it and I have lost at it; I have been on top and I have been on 
the bottom in this matter. I have heard every argument made 
on the floor of the House on the tariff, from the building of the 
great Chinese wall and Augustus Cæsar’s almost absolutely 
perfect tariff system—that is, if a tariff system is intended solely 
to get money out of people—down to absolute free trade, 
prea cheg by Richard Cobden, John Bright, and Sir Robert 

eel, 

Everybody dislikes to increase taxation. I know that I do, and 
do not consider myself peculiar in that regard. You all do. We 
are all of one mind on that proposition. I take it for granted 
that every sane man dislikes to vote against a bill that decreases 
taxes. Taxes are a necessary evil. Nobody likes to pay them. 
If we lived according to the golden rule we would not have very 
much use for taxes, anyway. We would not have to have all 
the machinery of government for prosecuting criminals and 
collecting revenues and of building jails and penitentiaries, and 
maintaining them, and all that. Unfortunately we do not obey 
the golden rule, hence the mountain of taxes in every civilized 
country under the sun. 
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You can not eat your cake and keep it, too. The American 
people seem to have demanded extraordinary expenditures, not 
only for the Army and the Navy and all the appurtenances 
thereto but for a variety of other things. Tax bills have gone on 
increasing, and it seems they are going on increasing. The 
peopie demand constantly that the Federal Government shall 
discharge new functions, because—and I say it with genuine 
regret—to a large extent the State governments have abdicated 
their functions. It is an old saying that Those who dance must 
pay the fiddler.” If the people command the Congress to do 
new stunts in legislation, they must expect to foot the bills; and 
reasonable folks do expect to do so. 

Senator Aldrich said a few years ago, and his saying was 
quoted in ene of the Washington papers this morning, that if 
the Government were run as a man would run his private busi- 
ness we could save $300,000,000 a year. I do not know whether 
he overstated it or not. 

Before I go to this bill at all I want to say this: I am proud 
of the record that this House has made in this Congress. 
[Applause.] With the exception of the Christmas holidays, we 
have only adjourned over two days since we assembled here in 
December. No set of legislators at any time or in any land ever 
toiled more assiduously than we have in the discharge of our 
duties or ever accomplished more in the same length of time. 
We have performed our duties faithfully and well—a fact of 
which the people will show their appreciation in due time. 

The newspapers that accused us of dawdling and marking 
time did not know what they were talking about. For in- 
stance, during the two weeks of the national conventions it was 
said that we were marking time. We were doing nothing of 
the sort. We passed more bills during those two weeks than 
ordinarily we would have passed in four weeks, and two of them 
were appropriation bills, at that. 

When this bill is disposed of there are only three bills which 
will be fairly estimated as very important bills left on the cal- 
endars of the House—the McGillicuddy compensation bill, the 
Alexander marine insurance bill, and the Rucker campaign- 
contributions bill. Of course, there are others of more or less 
importance, but not of such pressing necessity. We have done 
well. We deserve well of the country. If there is any evi- 
dence needed that we have passed good bills, beginning with 
the first of the last Congress and continuing down to the pres- 
ent hour, we have proof positive, because on every great bill, 
except the original war-revenue bill and the Philippine bill, a 
large percentage of the Republicans in this House voted with 
us. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Also nearly all the 
independents and Progressives. If our bills were not good bills, 
why did you Republicans vote for them? [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] When you get out on the stump this summer 
you will not have any bills to attack except the Philippine bill 
and the original war-revenue bill. 

Everybody that has a quantum sufficit of information knows 
that this stupendous war across the sea in its beginning dis- 
arranged half the business of this country, and in the most un- 
expected ways. For instance, I was out in California last fall, 
part of the time in Mr. Kerrner’s district, and the war in 
Europe had completely destroyed the lemon industry, because 
that war cut off the natural market of the Italian lemons in 
Europe, so that they brought them over here almost for noth- 
ing—brought them here in ballast—so that in hundreds and 
hundreds of lemon groves in California the fruit was not picked 
at all That is one example. There are plenty of them, but I 
am not going to give any more. It would be superfiuous and 
would only serve to weary you. 

There is a certain amount of money to be raised. I do not 
believe we are ever going to have a direct tax in this country 
for Federal purposes, and I will tell you why, The so-called 
direct tax that is arranged for in the Constitution is in practice 
really a head tax, and not a property tax. People will not sub- 
mit to that tax as permitted in the Constitution. So, unless 
you amend the Constitution we can not have a direct tax. 
Then how are we going to gct the money to run the Government? 
There are only three or four ways to get it. One is by a tariff 
tax; another is by an income tax; another is by the Inheritance 
tax. Still another is the internal-revenue tax, proper, as we 
have been considering it in days gone by. 

There is a maximum revenue-producing tariff rate on every 
article commonly used or consumed by the American people. 
If I had carte blanche to arrange a tariff bill and was given 
mathematicians or arithmeticians enough to figure out what 
is the maximum revenue producer from tariff rates on every 
item commonly used by the American people, except two or 
three, such as salt, and so forth, I would put the maximum 
revenue-producing rate on every item. I can take this tariff 
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schedule and so arrange it that the American people will not 
have to pay any more than they are paying and at the same 
time the Government would receive twice as much out of the 
tariff system as we are getting now. 

The whole philosophy of it is this: You begin at a zero tariff. 
You go up until you strike this maximum revenue producer 
on any item, Up to that point the protectionist gets what he 
wants, and the revenue man gets what he wants, and human 
ingenuity can not separate them. The very minute you pass 
that maximum revenue-producing rate on every item the pro- 
tection increases and the revenue falls off, until you carry it to 
its ultimate result, where you get what my friend from 
Michigan [Mr. ForpNey] wants, and what he will never get, and 
that is that anything that can be produced both at home and 
abroad shall not be imported into this country at all. 
{Laughter.] 


The fairest and justest tax ever levied since men invented 
a tax system is a graduated income tax with reasonable exemp- 
tions. [Applause on the Democratic side.] In the very first 
speech I ever made in this House on the subject of the tariff I 
stated that I was in favor of a stiff graduated income tax, and 
as long as the world spins on its axis and slides down the 
ecliptic no political party is ever going to the country on a 
proposition to repeal the income tax. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] It taxes men on what they have and not on what 
they consume. It raises necessary revenue from the abundance 
with which God has blessed some of us, and not from the wants 
of the poor. You may pass a law to change it, remodel it, to per- 
fect it—but to repeal it, never! It is not an experiment among 
legislators. The English have had it ever since the Napoleonic 
wars, except for two years. Then they went back to it again, 
and have reduced it to almost an exact science; in Germany they 
derive a large revenue from an income tax; it is a feature of the 
fiscal system of every civilized country, and I congratulate the 
gentieman from North Carolina [Mr. KrrcHIN] and his com- 
mittee on increasing the income tax in order to meet these ex- 
traordinary expenses that have been piled up under stress of 
circumstances, [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

People who pay the income tax are to be congratulated on 
having the income on which to pay it. Those who do not pay it 
because they have not sufficient income are to be condoled with. 
There is not a man or woman betwixt the two oceans who would 
not like to have income enough on which to pay an income tax. 

In England they have a budget. I do not know whether we 
ure ever going to have one or not. They bring in a budget, and 
if they need more money all they do is to slip up the income tax a 
little. If they have more money than they need, all they do 
is to scale down the income tax a little. It is easy to arrange, 
either to increase the income tax or to diminish the income tax. 

When President Taft was inaugurated—and I will give my 
opinion that he is a very fine man, even if he was defeated for 
President [applause on the Republican side]—he declared in his 
inaugural address that there was Hable to be a deficiency of a 
hundred million dollars, and the way to raise the money to pay 
for that deficiency was by a graded inheritance tax. For some 
reason—I never knew why—that suggestion was not followed. 

When the Payne bill was in process of formation, I was there, 
not exactly consenting, but I was there. [Laughter.] The only 
reason that ever I heard urged against an inheritance tax in 
that committee was this—and so far as it went it was a very 
good reason—that 26 States of the Union had inheritance taxes 
of their own, and I do not know whether there are that many 
now or more, But anyhow, the inheritance tax, to some extent 
like the income tax, taxes people on what they have, and there- 
fore it is better than to tax them on the necessaries of life. In 
exempting from its operation estates of less than $50,000, the 
committee acted wisely and humanely. 3 

How much further we are going with the expenses that 
primarily grew out of the European war I do not know. If it 
had not been for that war, there would not have been any 
hullaballoo beyond the average about this preparedness problem, 
because it has been going on for years in slowly but constantly 
increasing volume. That war precipitated that question in this 
country. It started everybody to thinking about it, and along 
the Atlantic seaboard people were afraid that they would be 
bombarded overnight, notwithstanding we are, thank God, at 
peace with all the world. The great quantity of talk on that 
subject in this country originated in that region. During the 
Spanish war our Boston friends lived in perpetual terror of 
being shelled by Spanish ships. They had a great deal to say 
about it, and with far-resounding, ear-splitting voices. 

The third thing that this bill does to raise revenue is abso- 
lutely just. No set of men in America, or on the face of the 
earth, have made as much money in the last two years, or as 


much pon, as the manufacturers of all sorts of munitions of 
war. ey ought to be made to pay a part of it in taxation. 
Every dollar of the income tax, every dollar of the inheritance 
tax, every dollar of the munitions tax, goes directly into the 
Treasury of the United States to pay these enormously in- 
creased expenses which have come upon us within the last year 
or two. 

I congratulate the House on the fact that this bill is going to 
pass by a good deal more than the Democratic vote. [Applause 
on the Democratie side.] That is evident when such eminent 
Republicans as the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Loneworrs], the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER], the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. GREEN], all three of them staunch protectionists, 
see their duty to help the country out of a hole regardless of 
politics. [Applause.] 

Actions speak louder than words. Here are some of the 
things we have done and on which we stand: 

We passed a great tariff bill—the best ever placed on the stat- 
ute books. It contains many excellent changes from the Payne- 
Aldrich-Smoot monstrosity, and it contains one new feature 
that would make it the best of all tariff bills, even if the rest 
of it were as bad as the last Republican tariff bill, which most 
emphatically it is not. That new feature is the income tax. 

We had for more than half a century a financial system of 
shreds and patches, with a currency system almost wholly de- 
void of elasticity—one of the most necessary and valuable fen- 
tures of any correct currency system. The one we had was a 
standing invitation and temptation to panic makers, Whenever 
it suited their convenience they created panics and things went 
to smash, producing stupendous loss and widespread suffering. 

It is a wonder we got along with it as well as we did. For 
a generation our Republican friends had been tinkering it— 
always promising but never achieving currency reform. 

The Democrats, with the assistance of patriotic Progressives 
and a patriotic contingent of Republicans, placed on the statute 
book the national reserve-bank act, which is now praised by all 
business men, big and little, which provides for elasticity and pro- 
vides an abundant supply of currency, and which, it is believed, 
will render panics impossible in the future, a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. 

It enables farmers to borrow money on farm lands—the best 
security in the world—tends to prevent the draining of all the 
money into a few great cities, retaining it so far as possible in 
the communities where it belongs. Does any sane man believe 
that we would have escaped a most destructive panic during the 
over-seas war if we had not enacted the reserve-bank law? 

We passed an antitrust law which tends to promote legiti- 
mate business and to crush illegitimate business. Under the old 
antitrust law the then existing trusts flourished like a tree 
planted by the rivers of water and new trusts sprang up as 
suddenly and as numerously as mushrooms in a damp cellar. 

Under the new law trusts are being dissolved and are rear- 
ranging their business on a legitimate basis. 

We passed a bill to open up our amazingly rich Alaskan 
empire for the benefit of all our people and to prevent that mar- 
velous storehouse of wealth from being exploited by the few 
and for the benefit and behoof of the few. 

The policy of locking up Alaska was preposterous; the policy 
of throwing it wide open to exploiters and looters was criminal. 
We have chosen the better part by authorizing the building of 
railroads into Alaska to open it up for homes for our children 
and our children's children. 

When I was a child my father used to put me to sleep by sing- 
ing a song the refrain of which was “Uncle Sam is rich enough 
to give us all a farm.” He was then, but he is not now. So we 
are looking out for posterity. 

Very little land worth entering now belongs to him outside of 
Alaska, which bids fair to be not only a great mining region, 
but also a great agricultural and grazing section. 

The Democratic policy seeks to utilize in perpetuity the vast 
wealth of that marvelous territory for the benefit of the Ameri- 
can people. 

We enacted the Alexander-La Follette seamen’s bill, which 
to a great extent, liberates American seamen from a condition 
of semiserfdom which was a disgrace to American civilization. 
We hope it will prove a great boon to American shippers. 

The Trades Commission law is, so far as our country is con- 
cerned, a new venture in legislation, intended to regulate trade 
so that it will be fair trade—fair to all, big and little. Of 
course, being of recent date, we have not had time to set the 
machinery under it to working at its best, but much good is ex- 
pected from its operations. 

The rural-credits bill will undoubtedly prove a great blessing 
to the farmers. The most valuable features of it are the long 
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term which the loans run, the plan for amortization, and the 
low rate of interest. These will give a permanency never known 
before on this side of the Atlantic to agricultural pursuits, and 
will, it is hoped, induce more people to own their own homes, 
a great desideratum. The rural-credits bill, taken in connection 
with the reserve-bank bill, ought to give great impetus to the 
oldest of human occupations—that of tilling the soil. In Amer- 
ica the rural-credits scheme is new, but in Europe it is old, 
having been started by Frederick the Great at the close of the 
Seven Years’ War, a century and a half ago. The rural-credits 
bank, or landschaft, which he started is still doing business. 

The bad wagon roads of America are a sad commentary on 
our sense, for, stated in briefest terms, they constitute wicked 
and wanton waste. We easily lead the world in railroads, but 
we are badly behind Europe in wagon roads. We consider the 
Romans of 2,000 years ago old fogies, and yet they were ahead 
of us, much ahead, in the matter of country roads. When they 
entered a country their habit was to build roads. The Appian 
Way is the most famous highway in the world, and the rock 
roads which they constructed across the Pyrenees are still 
traveled by the children of men. The Shackleford good-roads 
bill is a long step in the direction of giving us a system of 
wagon roads which will be of permanent and vast utility to all 
our people, particularly to farmers, reducing the cost of trans- 
porting food products to market, thereby reducing the high cost 
of living and increasing the joy of living. 

After many years of agitation in favor of electing United 
States Senators by the popular vote, we secured a constitutional 
amendment authorizing it and passed laws to put the amend- 
ment into effect. Not one of the dire evils predicted touching 
that plan has been fulfilled. No man ever possessed ingenuity 
enough to produce a valid argument against it. Tue new plan 

Is working well. 

What is known as the Rucker corrupt-practice act will go 
far to lift our politics to a higher plane, into a purer atmosphere. 
That it is perfect no man claims, but it will be amended and 
improved until the corrupt use of money in politics is reduced 
to the minimum. On the purity of politics depends the per- 
petuity of the Republic. 

We have passed grain-grading and cotton-future bills to pre- 
vert swindles upon the public and to aid honest trade in those 
necessary commodities. 

We have passed a carefully prepared and thoroughly discussed 
water-power bill which will put an end to the attempted mo- 
nopoly of water-power sites and the charging of exorbitant 
charges for power. 

We passed amended and better bills for the government of 
Porto Rico and the Philippines, giving more of self-government 
to the peoples of those islands. 

The House has passed the Alexander ship bill, intended to 
resuscitate the American merchant marine, which all wise and 
patriotic Americans favor. It is to be hoped that it will pass the 
Senate at an early day and that once more our flag will float 
over every sea and in every harbor of the world. That bill will 
enable us to prevent exorbitant charges for ocean freights. 

The House has passed a good, conservative Overflow-preven- 
tion bill,” which we hope will prove valuable in preventing the 
appalling loss of life and property caused by the great floods. 
That bill is now on the calendar of the Senate. 

We have passed such bills for defense of our country by land 
and sea as public opinion demands. 

The last three Congresses—including the present one—have 
done more to improve the conditions under which wage earners 
live and move and have their being than all the preceding Con- 
gresses put together. 

Davin J. Lewts, the able chairman of the Labor Committee in 
the House, also the next Senator from Maryland—a student, 

hilosopher, and worker—recently in an analytical speech in the 

ouse enumerated 15 important statutes touching labor which 
have passed the House in the last six years, 13 of which are now 
laws, the other two awaiting the action of the Senate. Every 
man with brains in his head and love of country and of humanity 
irt his heart rejoices in these laws intended to improve the condi- 
tion of the laborers of the land. We have passed many other 
good laws which I have not mentioned. 

The chances are the voters of America will act on the sage 
dictum of Abraham Lincoln, that it is unwise to swap horses 
while crossing the stream,” and continue the Democrats in 
power. 

The people seem to have absolute confidence in the pilot of 
the ship of state, Woodrow Wilson, and are not likely to drop 
him overboard in midocean while the storm whips the waters 
into fury. 

He did his duty; the Democratic House did its duty; the 
Democratic Senate did its duty, and the word “duty” is the 


sublimest word in our vernacular. We submit that we deserve 
well of the Republic—all of us. Thomas Campbell said: 


I watch the wheels of ag omg mazy plan, 
And read the future from the past of man. 


Having discharged our duty and been faithful to our trust 
so far, the people will assume that we will do our duty and be 
faithful even unto the end. 

It is written: “By their works ye shall know them.” Men 
are measured more by what they do .han by what they say. 
We rest our case upon the things we have accomplished as 2n 
earnest of what ‘ve will accomplish if continued in power. 

Ours is a magnificent. a wonderful record, which anybody save 
a stark idiot can easily and successfully defend. Upon that 
unequaled record we confidently appeal to the grand inquest of 
the Nation in the impending campaign. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired, and the Clerk will 
read the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, and for other purposes. 
Be it enacted, etc. 


Title I1—Income tav, 
Part I-—Own INDIVIDUALS, 


Sec, 1. (a) That there shall be levi viet assessed, collected, and paid 
annually upon the entire net Income vel in the preceding calendar 

r from all sources b; Roketi individual, a citizen or resident of the 
United Saas 3 tax o e cent upon such income; and a like tax 
Shall be levi „and paid annually upon the entire net 
income — — oe the . calendar year from all sources within 
the United States by every individual, a nonresident alien, including 
interest on bonds, notes, or other interest-bearing obligations of resi- 
dents, corporate or otherwise. 

(b) In addition to the income tax imposed by subdivision (a) = this 
section (herein referred to as the normal tax) there shall be levied, 
assessed, collected, and paid upon the total net income of oey indi- 
vidual, or, in the ease of a nonresident alien, the total net income 
received from all sources within the United States, an additional in- 
come tax (herein referred to as the additional tax) of 1 per cent per 
annum upon the amount by which such total net income exceeds $20,000 
eng does not exceed $40, 2 per cent 0. annum upon the amount 

which such total net income exceeds 000 and does not exceed 
$bo,000 3 per cent per annum upon the amount by which such total 

rg pb ceeds $60,000 000 and does not exceed $80,000, 4 per cent 
annum a, — a b7 99 such total net income exceeds 
885555 not exceed $100,000, 5 per cent per annum upon the 
amount b oy whieh such total a income — $100,000 and does pot 
exceed .000, 6 per cent per annum m the amount by which 
such total net income exceeds $150,000 and does not exceed $200,000, 
7 5 per cen annum upon the amount 25 which such — net income 
— $200,000 600 and does not exceed ,000, 8 per 5 annum 
wen ge amount by which such total net income Benth ag $250,000 and 
does not exceed $300,000, 9 per cent per annum upon the amount by 
which such total net income exceeds $300,000 and does not exceed 
$500,000, and 10 per cent per annum upon the amount by which such 
total net income exceeds 900 000. 

For the of the additional tax there shall be included as 
income ie tank age the capital stock or from the net earnings of any 
corporation, nt-stock company or association, or insurance com- 

y, except that in the case of nonresident aliens such income derived 

m sources without the United States shall not be included. 

All the provisions of this title relating te the norma! tax on in- 
dividuals, so far as they are applicable and are not Inconsistent with 
this subdivision and section shal) apply 2 the * levy, 
—— and collection of the imposed under s 
subdivision. 

(e) The foregoing normal and additional tax rates shall a) apply to the 
entire net income, except as hereinafter provided, receiv: 
taxable person in the calendar year 1916 fon in each year thereafter, 


INCOM® DEFINED, 


Sec. 2. (a) That, subject only to such exemptions and deductions 
as are hereinafter allow the net income of a taxable person shall in- 
clude ns, profits, and income derived from sal salaries, wages, or com- 
pensation for personal service of whatever kind and in whatever form 
paid, or from professions, vocations, businesses, trade, commerce, or 
sales, or dealings in property, whether real or personal, growing out 
of the ownership or use of or . in real or personal property, also 
from interest, rent, dividends, securities, or the transaction of any 
business carried on for gain or profit, or gains or profits and income 
derived from any source whatever: Provided, That the term * divi- 
dends” as used in this title shall be held to mean any distribution 
made or ordered to be made by a a Lag of its — or 
profits and — to its shareholders, whether in cash or stock 
of the co ation. 

(b) Income received by estates of deceased during the 
period of administration or settlement of the estate, Re, shall be subject 
to the normal and additional tax = taxed to thelr estates, and also 
income of estates or any kind of property held in trust, ineludi 
income accumulated in trust for the benefit of unborn or unascertain 

ms, or persons with contingent 3 shall be likewise taxed, 
Tet tax in each instance to be assessed to the executor, administrator, 
or trustee, as the case may be. 

Such trustees, executors, administrators, and other fiduelaries are 
—＋ indemnified against the claims or demands of every beneficiary 

wnt beige of taxes which they shall be required to make under 
on provisions of this title, and they shal! have credit for the amount of 
such payments against the beneficiary or 5 in any accounting 
which they make as such trustees or other ciaries. 

(e) Of the gain derived or loss sustained from the sale of real estate, 
stocks, bonds, securities, or other property, acquired before March 1. 
1913, not bought and sold in the course of trade by the taxpayer, only 
such ‘proportion shall be included as the time between March 1, 1913. ani 
the date of sale to the entire time between the date of acquisition 
and the date of sale. 
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ADDITIONAL TAX INCLUDES UNDISTRIBUTED PROFITS. 


Sec. 3. For the purpose of the additional tax, the taxable income of 
any individual shall include the share to which he would be entitled of 
the gains and profits, if divided or distributed, whether divided or dis- 
tributed or not, of all corporations, joint-stock companies or associa- 
tions, or insurance companies, however created or organized, formed or 
fraudulently ayailed of for the purpose of preventing the imposition of 
such tax ye the medium of permitting such gains and profits to 
accumulate instead of being divided or distributed; and the fact that 
any such corporation, eee company or association, or insurance 
company, is a mere holding company, or that the gains and profits are 
permitted to accumulate beyond the reasonable needs of the business, 
shall be prima facie evidence of a fraudulent purpose to escape such 
tax; but the fact that the gains and profits are'in any case permitted to 
accumulate and become lus not be construed as evidence of a 
purpose to escape the said tax in such case unless the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall certify that in his opinion such accumulation is unreason- 
able for the as of the business. When requested by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, or any district collector of internal rev- 
enue, such corporation, joint-stock company or association, or insurance 
company forward to him a correct statement of such gains and 
profits and the names of the individuals who would be entitled to the 
same if divided or distributed. 


INCOME EXEMPT FROM LAW. 
Sec, 4. The following income shall be exempt from the provisions of 


this title: 

The proceeds of life-insurance policies paid to individual beneficiaries 
upon the death of the insured; the amount received by the red as 
n return of premium or premiums paid by him under life insurance, 
endowment, or annuity contracts, either during the term or at the 
2 es tem 8 ia the — af 2 5 . 
of the con the value of specific property acqu y equest, 
devise, or descent (but the income from such property shall be in- 
cluded as income ; interest upon the obligations of a State or any 

olitical subdivision thereof or upon the obligations of the United 
tates or its possessions; the compensation of the present President 
of the United States during the term for which he bas been elected, 
nnd the judges of the Supreme and inferior courts of the United States 
now in ofilee, and the compensation of all officers and employees of a 
litical subdivision thereof, except when such com- 
by the United States Government. 

DEDUCTIONS ALLOWED. 


Src. 5. That in computing net income in the case of a citizen or 
resident of the United States— 

4 (a) For the purpose of the tax there shall be allowed as deduc- 
ons— 

First. The necessary expenses actually paid in carrying on any busi- 
ness or trade, not including personal, living, or family expenses. 

Second. All interest paid within the year on his indebtedness. 

Third. Taxes paid within the year imposed by the authority of the 
United States, or its Territories, or ons, or any foreign country, 
and any State, county, school, or municipal taxes, not including those 
assessed against local benefits. 

Fourth. Losses actually sustained during the year incurred in busi- 
ness or trade or arising from fires, storms, shipwreck, or other casualty, 
and from theft, when not com ted for by insurance or otherwise. 

Fifth. In transactions ente into for profit but not connected with 
his business or trade, the losses actually sustained therein during the 
year to an amount not ex ng the profits arising therefrom. 

Sixth. Debts due to the taxpayer actually ascertained to be worthless 


State, or any 
pensation is pal 


and charged off within the year. 
Seventh. A reasonable ailowance for the exhaustion, wear, and tear 
of property arising out of its use or employment in the business or 


trade, and in the case of mines, including oil wells or gas wells, a 
reasonable allowance for depletion of ores and of other natural deposits 
not to exceed 5 per cent of the gross value at the mine of the output 
for the year for which the computation is made, and in the case of 
timber a reasonable allowance for stumpage not in excess of the cost 
of or capital actually invested in the timber sold or removed during 
the year for which the return is made: Provided, that no deduction 
shall be allowed for any amount paid out for new buildings, permanent 
improvements, or betterments made to increase the value of any 
property or estate, and no deduction shall be made for any amount 
of expense of restoring property or making good the exhaustion thereof 
for which an allowance is or has been made. 


CREDITS ALLOWED. 


(b) For the purpose of the normal tax only, the income embraced 
in a personal return shall be credited with the amount received as 
dividends upon the stock or from the net earnings of any corporation, 
joint-stock company or association, or insurance company, which is 
taxable upon its net income as hereinafter provided. 

(c) A like credit shall be allowed as to the amount of income, the 
normal tax upon which bas been paid or withheld for payment at the 
source of the income under the provisions of this title. 


NONRESIDENT ALIENS. 


Sec. 6. That in computing net income in the case of a nonresident 
allen— 

(a) For the purpose cf the tax there shall be allowed as deductions— 

First. The necessary expenses actually paid in carrying on any busi- 
ness or trade conducted by him within the United States, not including 
personal, living, or family expenses. 

Second. The proportion of all interest paid within the year by such 
person on his Indebtedness which the gross amount of his income for 
the year derived from sources within the United States bears to the gross 
amount of his income for the year derived from all sources within and 
without the United States, but this deduction shall be allowed only if 
such person includes in the return required by section 8 all the informa- 
tion necessary for its calculation. 

rd. Taxes paid within the year imposed by the authority of the 
United States, or its Territories, or ssessions, and any State, county, 
school, or municipal taxes, paid within the Unitea States, not including 
those assessed against lo benefits. 

Fourth, Losses actually sustained during the year, incurred in 
business or trade conducted by him within the Uni States, and losses 
of property within the United States arising from fires, storms, ship- 
wreck, or other casualty, and from theft, when not compensated for by 
insurance or otherwise. 

Fifth. Debts arising in the course of business or trade conducted b; 
him within the United States due to the taxpayer actually ascertain 


to be worthless and charged off within the year. 


-clary shall make oath that he has sufficient knowled 


A reasonable allowance for the exhaustion, wear and tear of 
within the United States arising out of Its use or employment 
usiness or trade; and in the case of mines within the United 
States, including oil wells or gas wells, a reasonable allowance for 
depletion of ores and of other naturai deposits, not to exceed 5 per cent 
of the gross value at the mine of the output for the year for which 
the computation is made; and in the case of timber within the United 
States, a reasonable allowance for stumpage not in excess of the cost of, 
or capital actually invested In, the timber sold or removed during the 
ear for which the return is made: Provided, That no deduction shall 
allowed for any amount paid out for new buildings, permanent im- 
provements, or betterments, made to increase the value of any property 
or estate, and no deduction shall be made for any amount of expense 
of restoring property or making good the exhaustion thereof for which 
an allowance is or has been made, 

(b) There shall also be allowed the credits specified by subdivisions 

(b) and (c) of section 5. 
PERSONAL EXEMPTION. 

Sec. 7. (a) That for the purpose of the normal tax only, there 
shall be allowed as an exemption in the nature of a deduction from the 
amount of the net income of each individual taxpayer, the sum of 
$3,000; except where such posson is the head of a family, when the 
sald exemption shall be $4, : Provided, That the aggregate net in- 
come of all the members of any family, composed of one or both 
yarenta and one or more minor children, or of husband and wife living 
ogether, shall for the purpose of the normal tax only, constitute one 
taxable income to be returned by, and taxed to, the husband or the 
head of said family, and the tax thereon shall be — by such 
husband, or head of the family, but if not paid b; im may be en- 
forced against any person whose income is included the assessment ; 
but the member of the family who pays the tax shall have the legal 
right of reimbursement against each other member of the family in 
the proportion that the net income of such other member bears to the 
combined net Income: Provided further, That the wife may elect to 
make an independent return of income derived from her separate 
estate, in which case she shall be entitled to an exemption of $2,000, 
and the husband to an exemption of $2,000; but the total exemption 
to husband, wife, and minor children living together shall-in nò case 
exceed $4,000: Provided further, That guardians or trustees shall be 
allowed to make this personal exemption as to income derived from 
the property of which such gu: or trustee has charge in favor of 
each ward or cestui que trust: Provided further, That in no event 
shall a ward or cestui que trust be allowed a penr personal exemp- 
tion than $3.000 or $4,000, as provided in this paragraph, from the 
amount of net income recelyed from all sources. 

(b) A nonresident alien individual may receive the benefit of the 
exemption provided for in this section only by filing or causing to be 
filed with the collector of internal revenue a e and accurate return 
of his total income, received from all sources, corporate or otherwise, 
in the United States. in the manner prescribed by this title: and in 
case of his failure to file such return the collector shall collect the 
tax on such income, and a!l property belonging to such nonresident 
alien individual shali be liable to distraint for the tax. 


RETURNS, 


Sec, 8. (a) The tax shall be computed upon the net income, as thus 
ascertained, of each person subject thereto, received in each preceding 
calendar year ending December 31. 

(b) On or before the Ist of March, 1917, and the Ist of March in 
each year thereafter, a true and accurate return under oath shall be 
made by each person of lawful age, except as hereinafter provided, 
having a net income of $3,000 or over for the taxable year to the col- 
lector of internal revenue for the district in which such person has 
legal residence, or, in the case of a m residing in a foreign coun- 
try, in the place where his legal residence or principal business is car- 
ried on within the United nora or if there be no legal residence or 

lace of business in the United States, then with the collector of in- 
ernal revenue at Baltimore, Md., in such form as the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
shall prescribe, setting forth specifically the amount of income 
from all separate sources, and from the to thereof deducting the 
aggregate items of allowances herein authorized: Provided, That the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall have authority to nt a 
reasonable extension of time, in meritorious cases, for filing returns of 
income by 3 residing or trave abroad who are required to 
make and file returns of income and who are unable to file said re- 
turns on or before March 1 of each year: Provided further, That the 
aforesaid return may be made by an agent when by reason of illness, 
absence, or nonresidence the person liable for said return is unable 
to make and render the same, the agent assuming the responsibility 
ot making the return and incurring penalties provided for erroncous, 
false, or fraudulent return. 

(e) Guardians, trustees, executors, administrators, receivers, con- 
servators, and all persons, corporations, or associations acting in any 
fiduciary capacity shall make and render a return of the income of the 
person, trust, or estate for whom or which the 
all the provisions of this title which apply to 


E 
e 


act, and be subject to 

ndividuals. Such fidu- 
ge of the affairs of 
such person, trust, or estate to enable him to make such return and 
that the same is true and correct, and be subject to all the provisions of 
this title which apply to individuals: Provided, That a return made 
by one or two or more joint fiduciaries filed in the district where such 
fiduciary resides, under such regulations as the Secretary of the Trens- 
ury may prescribe, shall be a sufficient compliance with the require- 
ments of this paragraph. 

(d) All persons, firms, companies, copartnerships, corporations, joint- 
stock companies, or associations, and insurance companies, except ag 
hereinafter provided, in whatever capacity acting, having the control, 
receipt, disposal, or payment of fixed or hetermisable annual or peri- 
odical gains, profits, and income of another individual subject to tax, 
shall, in behalf of such person, deduct and withhold from the payment 
an amount equivalent to the normal tax upon the same and make and 
render a return as aforesaid, but separate and distinct, of the portion 
of the income of each person from which the normal tax has been thus 
withheld, and containing also the name and address of such person, 
or stating that the name and address or the address, as the case may 
be, are unknown: Provided, That the provision requiring the normal 
tax of individuals to be deducted and withheld at the source of the 
income shall not be construed to require the withholding of such tax 
according to the 2 per cent normal tax rate herein prescribed until on 
and after January 1, 1917, and the law existing at the time of the 

of act shall govern the amount withheld or to be with- 
eld at the source until January 1, 1917. 


. 


1916. 


That in cither case mentioned in subdivisions (c) and (d) of this 
shall be requi 


in the case of nonresident aliens such income derived from sources 
without the United States shall not be included. 

g) The collector or deputy collector shall require every return to 
be verified by the oath of the party rendering it. If the collector or 
deputy collector have reason to believe that the amount of any income 
returned is understated, he shall give due notice to the person making 
the return to show cause why the amount of the return should not be 
increased, and upon proof of the amount understated may increase the 
same accordingly. 

Such peron may furnish sworn testimony to prove any relevant facts, 
and, if dissatisfied with the decision of the collector, may appeal to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue for his decision under such rules of 
procedure as may be prescribed by regulations. 

(h) An individual keeping accounts upon any basis other than that 
vf actual receipts and disbursements, unless the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue finds that such other basis does not clearly reflect his 
income, may, subject to regulations made by such commissioner, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, make his return upon 
the basis upon which his accounts are kept, in which case the tax shall 
be computed upon his income as so returned. 


ASSESSMENT AND ADMINISTRATION. 


Sec. 9. (a) That all assessments shall be made by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue and all pory shall be notified of the amount for 
which they are respectively liable on or before the 1st day of June of 
each successive year, and said amounts shall be paid on or before the 
15th day of June, except in cases of refusal or neglect to make such 
return and in cases of erroneous, false, or fraudulent returns, in which 
eases the Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall, upon the discovery 
thereof, at any time within three years after said return is due, or re- 
turn made is found to be erroneous, false, or fraudulent, make a return 
upon information obtained as provided for in this title or by existing 
law, or require the necessary corrections to be made, and the assess- 
ment made by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue thereon shall be 
paid by such 8 or persons immediately upon notification of the 
amount of such assessment; and to any sum or sums due and unpaid 
after the 15th day of June in uoy year, and for 10 days after notice 
and demand thereof by the collector, there shall be added the sum of 
5 per cent on the amount of tax unpaid, and interest at the rate of 1 
per cent per month upon said tax from the time the same became due, 
except from the estates of insane, deceased, or insolvent persons, 

(b) All persons, firms, bn rehire ae companies, corporations, joint- 
stock companies or associations, an insurance companies, in what- 
ever capacity acting, including lessees or mortgagors of real or per- 
sonal property, trustees acting in any trust capacity, executors, ad- 
ministrators, receivers, conservators, employers, and all officers and 
employees of the United States having the control, receipt, custody, 
any ge or payment of interest, rent, salaries, wages, premiums, an- 
nuities, compensation, remuneration, emoluments, or other fixed or de- 
terminable annual or periodical gains, 
person, exceeding $3, for any taxabie year, other than income de- 
rived from dividends on capital stock, or from the net earnings of 
corporations and joint-stock ee or associations, or insurance 
companies, the income of which taxable undtr this title, who are 
required to make and render a return in behalf of another, as provided 
herein, to the collector of his, her, or its district, are bereby authorized 
and required to deduct and withhold from such annual or periodical 
gains, profits, and income such sum as will be sufficient to pay the 
normal tax imposed thereon by this title, and shall pay the amount 
withheld to the officer of the United States Government authorized to 
receive the same; and they are each hereby made personally liable for 
such tax, and they are each hereby indemnified against every person, 
corporation, association, or demand whatsoever for all payments which 
they shall make in pursuance and by virtue of this title. 

In all cases where the income tax of a person is withheld and de- 
ducted and paid or to be paid at the source, such person shall not re- 
ceive the benefit of the personal exemption allowed in section 7 of this 
title except by an application for refund of the tax unless he shall, not 
ess than 30 days prior to the day on which the return of his income 
is due, file with the person who is required to withhold and pay tax 
for him a signed notice in writing camme the benefit of such exemp- 
tion, and thereupon no tax shall withheld upon the amount of such 
exemption: Provided, That if any rson for the purpose of obtaining 

allowance or reduction by virtue of a claim for such exemption, 
either for himself or for any other person, knowingly makes any false 
statement or false or fraudulent representation, he shall be liable to a 
penalty of 8300. 

And where the income tax is paid or to be paid at the source, no 
person shall be allowed the benefit of er ee provided for in 
sections 5 or 6 of this title unless he shall, not less than 30 22507 
prior to the day on which the return of his income is due, either (1) 
file with the person who is required to withhold and y tax for him 
a true and correct return of his gains, profits, and income from all 
other sources, and also the deductions asked for, and the showing thus 
made shall then become a part of the return to be made in his behalf 
by the person required to withhold and y the tax, or 122 likewise 
make application for deductions to the collector of the district in which 
return is made or to be made for him: Provided, That when an 
amount allowable as a deduction is known at the time of receipt of fixed 
annual or periodical income by an individual subject to tax, he may file 
with the person, firm, or corporation making the payment a certificate, 
under penalty for false claim, and in such form as shall be prescribed 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, stating the amount of such 
deduction and making a claim for an allowance of the same against 
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rofits, and income of another 
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the amount of tax otherwise required to be deducted and withheld at 
the source of the income, and such certificate shall likewise become a 
part of the return to be made in his behalf. 

If such person is absent from the United States, or is unable owin 
to serious illness to make the return and ag ape above provid 
for, the return and application may be made an agent, he making 
oath that he has sufficient knowledge of the affairs and property of his 

rincipal to enable him to make a full and complete re „ and that 

e return and application made by him are full and complete. 

(e) The amount of the normal tax hereinbefore imposed shall be 
deducted and withheld from fixed or determinable annual or periodical 
gains, profits, and income derived from interest upon bonds and 
Acne J or deeds of trust or other similar obligations of corpora- 
XK joint-stock companies, associations, and insurance companies, 
whether payable annually or at shorter or longer periods, although 
such interest does not amount to $3, , subject to the provisions of 
this title requiring the tax to be withheld at the source and deducted 
from annual income and returned and paid to the Government. 

(d) And likewise the amount of such tax shall be deducted and with- 
held from coupons, checks, or bills of exchange for or in payment of 
interest upon bonds of forei countries and opon foreign mortgages 
or like obligations (not payable in the United States), and also from 
coupons, checks, or bills of exchange for or in payment of any dividends 
upon the stock or interest upon the obligations of foreign corporations, 
5 and insurance companies engaged in business in foreign 
countries. A 

And the tax in such cases shall be withheld, deducted, and returned 
for and in behalf of any person subject to the tax hereinbefore im- 
posed, although such interest or dividends do not exceed $3,000, by 
(1) any banker or person who shall sell or otherwise realize coupons, 
checks, or bills of exchange drawn or made in payment of er? | such 
interest or dividends (not payable in the United States), and (2) any 
pereon who shall obtain payment (not in the United States), in be- 

alf of another of such dividends and interest by means of coupons, 

checks, or bills of exchange, and also (3) any dealer in such coupons 
who shall purchase the same for any such dividends or interest (not 
payable in the United States), otherwise than from a banker or an- 
other dealer in such coupons. 

(e) Where the tax is withheld at the source, the benefit of the 
exemption and the deductions allowable under this title may be had 
by Soup ing with the foregoing provisions of this section, 

(f) All persons, firms, or corporations undertaking as a matter of 
business or for profit the collection of foreign payments of such inter- 
est or dividends by means of coupons, checks, or bills of exchange 
obtain a license from the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and shall 
be subject to such regulations enabling the Government to ascertain 
and verify the due withholding and payment of the income tax re- 
quired to be withheld and paid as the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall 
prescribe; and any person who shall kno undertake to collect 
such payments as aforesaid without having obtained a license therefor 
or without complying with such regulations, shall be deemed guilt: of 
a misdemeanor and for each offense be fined in a sum not exe g 
$5,000, or imprisoned for a term not exceeding one year, or both, in 
the discretion of the court, 

(g) The tax herein imposed upon gains, profits, and income not 
falling under the foregoing and not returned and paid by virtue of the 
foregoing shall be as: by personal return er es and regula- 
tions to be prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and 
approved by the Secretary of the Treasury. ‘The intent and 
of this title is that all ns, profits, and income of a taxable class, as 
defined by this title, shall be and assessed with the correspond- 
ing tax, normal and additional, prescribed by this title, and said tax 
shall be paid by the owner of such income, or the proper representa- 
tive having the receipt, custody, control, or dis) l of the same. For 
the purpose of this title ownership or liability shall be determined as of 
the year for which a return is required to be rendered. 

The provisions of this title relating to the deduction and payment 
of the tax at the source of income shall only apply to the normal tax 
hereinbefore imposed upon individuals. 


Part I1.—On CORPORATIONS. 


Src. 10. That there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid 
annually upon the total net income received in the preceding calendar 
year from all sources by every corporation, joint-stock company or 
association, or insurance company organized in the United States, ne 
matter how created or organized, but not including partnerships, a 
tax of 2 per cent upon such income; a like tax shall be levied, 
assessed, collected, and paid annually upon the total net income re- 
eeived in the preceding calendar year from all sources within the 
United States by every corporation, joint-stock company or association, 
or insurance company organized, authorized, or existing under the 
laws of any foreign country, monang interest on bonds, notes, or 
other interest-bearing obligations of residents, corporate or otherwise, 
and including the income derived from dividends on capital stock or 
from net earnings of resident corporations, joint-stock companies or 
associations, or insurance companies whose net income is taxable 
under this title. 

The foregoing tax rate shall apply to the total net income received 
by every taxable corporation, joint-stock company or association, or 
insurance company in the calendar year 1916 and in each year there- 
after, except that if it has fixed its own fiscal year under the provi- 
sions of existing law the foregoing rate shall apply to the proportion 
of the total net income returned for the fiscal year ending prior to 

ber 31, 1916, which the period between Jannary 1, 1916, and the 
end of such fiscal year bears to the whole of such fiscal year, and the 
rate fixed in Section II of the act approved October 3, 1913, entitled 
“An act to reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes,” shall apply to the remaining portion of 
the total net income returned for such fiscal year, 


CONDITIONAL AND OTHER EXEMPTIONS, 


Sec. 11. (a) That there shall not be taxed under this title any in- 
come received by any— 

First. Labor, agricultural, or horticultural organization ; 

5 3 Mutual savings bank not having a capital stock represented 
y shares: 

Third. Fraternal beneficiary society, order, or association operating 
under the lodge system or for the exclusive benefit of the members of u 
fraternity itself operating under the lodge system, and providing for 
the payment of life, sick, accident, or other benefits to the members of 
such society, order, or association, or their dependents ; 
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Fourth. Domestic building and loan association ; 
Fifth. Cemetery company owned and operated exclusively for the 


benefit of its members; 

Sixth. Corporation or association organized and operated exclusively 
for religious, charitable, scientific, or educational purposes, no part 
of the net income of which inures to the benefit of any private stock- 


holder or individual ; 

Seventh. Business league, chamber of commerce, or board of trade, 
not organized for profit and no of the net income of which inures 
to the benefit of any private stockholder or individual ; 

Eighth. Civice league or o tion not organized for profit, but 
operated exclusively for the promotion of social welfare; 

Ninth. Club organized and operated 
tion, and other nonprofitable purposes, part 
which inures to tne efit of any private stockholder or 

Tenth. Farmers’ mutual hail, cyclone, or fire 
mutual or cooperative telephene . or like o 
purely local character, the income of which consists solely 
ments, dues, and fees collected from members for the sole purpose of 
meeting its — 

Eleventh. rmers’, fruit growers’, or like assoclation, organized 


and operated as a sales agent for the of marketing the prod- 
ucts of its members and turning back to them the pr of oe, 
less the necessary selling expenses, on the basis of the quantity o 


g tire amount thereof, less 
which itself is exempt from the tax imposed by this title. 
(b) There shall not be taxed under this title any income derived 
from any public utiity or from the exercise of any essential govern- 
mental function a to any State, Territory, or the District of 
Columbia, or any political subdivision of a State or Territory, nor any 
incom? accruing to the government of the Philippine Islands or Porto 
Rico, or of any political subdivision of the Phil benie Islands or Porto 
Rico: Provided, That whenever any State, Territory, or the District 
of Columbia, or any political subdivision of a State or Territory, bas, 
prior to the passage of this title, entered in good faith into a contract 
with any person or corporation, the object and purpose of 0 
acquire, construct, operate, or maintain a public po 8 © no tax shall 
be levied under the provisions of this title upon the income derived 
from the operation of such public utility, so far as the payment thereof 
will impose a loss or burden n such State. Territory, or the District 
of Columbia, or a political subdivision of a State or Territory ; but this 
is not intended to confer upon such person or corporation 
any financial gain er exemption or to relieve such person or corporation 
trom the beret of a tax as provided for in this title upon the part 
the said income te which such person or corporation s 


DEDUCTIONS. 


Sec. 12. (a) In the case of a corporation, joint-stock company or 
tion, or insurance company. repre in the United States, such 
net income ed by educ from the gross amount 
of its income received within the year from 
First. All the ordinary and necessary — paid within the year 
in the maintenance and operation of its ess and properties, inciud- 
ing rentals or other payments required to be made as a condition to the 
rontinued use or possession of DOPET to which the corporation has 
aot taken or is not taking title or in which it has no equity. 
Second, All losses arenes sustained within the year and not com- 
E by insurance or o Fre- including a reasonable allowance 
or the exhaustion, wear and tear arising out of its use or 
employment in the business or trade; and in the case of mines, includ- 
ing oil wells or gas wells, a reasonable allowance for depletion of ores 
and of other natural ts, not to exceed 5 per cent of the gross 
value at the mine of the output for the year for which the computation 
is made; and in the case of „a reasonable allowance for stumpage 
not in excess of the cost of, or capital actually invested in, the timber 
sold or removed during the year for which return is made: Pro- 
cided, That no deduction shall be allowed for any amount paid out for 
new buildings, permanent improvements, or betterments, made to in- 
eee ee value of = 1 ne — and Beet 55 N 
made for any amount of expense o ring pro y or making 
the exhaustion thereof for which an allowance is or has been made; 
and in case of nce companies the net addition, if any, required 
by law to be made within the year to reserve funds and the sums other 
than dividends paid within the year on policy and annuity contracts: 
Provided, That mutual fire insurance com requiring their mem- 
bers to make premium deposits to provide for losses and expenses shall 
rtion of the premium deposits returned to 
return us taxable income all income 


sources 


Provided 
in their return of gross income gross premiums collected and rı 
by them less amounts paid for reinsurance, but shall be entftled to in- 


o within such 7 

Third. amount of 3 d within the year on its indebted- 
ness to an amount of such indebtedness not in excess of the sum of (a) 
capital stock outstanding at the close 


bearing indebtedness, and interest or dividends nee — 58 5 
, 


ness wholly secured ble or intan- 
Pint the subject of sale in the o business of such corporation, 
oint-stock company, or association as a dealer in the property con- 


stituting such collateral, the total interest paid by such corporation, 
3 or association within the year on was 3 2 may 
be deducted as a of its e. of doing business, but interest 
on such indebtedness shall only be deductible on an amount of such 
indebtedness not in excess of the actual value of such personal 3 
collateral : Provided further, That in the case of bonds or other indebted- 
ness, which haye been issued with a guaranty that the interest pay- 
able thereon shall be free from taxation, no deduction for the payment 
of the tax herein imposed, or any other tax pursuant to such 
guaranty, shali be allowed; and in the case of a bank, banking asso- 
ciation, foan or trust company, interest paid within the on de- 
ts or on moneys received for investment and secured by interest- 
ring certificates of indebtedness issued by such bank, banking asso- 
ciation, loan or trust 9 
Fourth, Taxes paid within the year imposed by the authority of the 


United States, or its Territories or possessions, or any foreign countr 
and foun State, 3 or municipal taxes, — Including task 
Asse: n 


* 1 

(b) In the case of a corporation, joint-stock company or association, 
or insurance company, organized, authorized, or existing under the laws 
of any foreign country, such net income shall be ascertained by de- 
ducting from the gross amount of its income received within the year 
nee sh 1 hear ton the TEEN States— 

: e ordinary and necessary expenses actually paid within 
the year out of earnings in the maintenance and operation of its busi- 
ness and property within the United States, includ rentals or other 
payments required to be made as a conditiot to the continued use or 
3 of property to which the corporation has not taken or is not 

king title, or which it has no equity. 
Second. All losses actually sustained within the year in business or 
trade conducted by it within the United States and not compensated by 
insurance or otherwise, including a reasonable allowance for the ex- 
haustion, wear and tear of 13 arising out of its use or employ- 
ment in the business or trade; 


page 
4 invested in, the timber 
ear for which the return is made: Pro- 
be ed for an 


paid u 
ment thereof, and life insurance companies shall not inc} 
in any year such portion of any actual premium received from any indi- 

policyholder as shall bave been paid back or credited to such 
individual policyholder, or treated as an abatement of premium of such 
individual eee within such year. 

Third. The amount of interest paid within the year on its indebted- 
ness to an amount of such indebtedness not in excess of the proportion 
of the sum of (a) the entire amount of the paid-up capital stock out- 
standing at the close of the year, or, if no capital stock, the entire 
amount of the capital employed in the business at the close of the ear, 
and (b) one-half of Hs 1 indebtedness then outstanding, 
which the gross amount of its income for the year from business trans- 
acted and capital invested within the United States bears to the gron 
amount of its income derived from all sources within and without the 
United States: Provided, That in the case of bonds or other indebted- 
ness which have been issued with a snares”. that the interest payable 
thereon shall be free from taxation, no deduction for the payment of 
the tax herein imposed shall be allowed; and in case of a bank, bank- 
ing association, loan or trust company, or branch thereof, interest paid 
wi the year on deposits by or on moneys received for investment 
from either citizens or residents of the United States and secured b 
interest-bearing certificates of indebtedness issued by such bank, bank- 
in; tion, loan or trust company, or branch thereof. 

Fourth. Taxes paid wi the year im by the authority of the 
United States, or its Territories, or ons, and any State, county, 
school, or municipal taxes, d within the United States, not includ- 
ing those assessed against ocal benefits, f 

(c) In the case of assessment insurance companies, whether domestic 
or foreign, the actual deposit of sums with State or Territorial officers, 

m or reserve funds shall be 


ursuant to law, as additions to ntee 
Erented as being payments requi: by law to reserve 
RETURNS. 


Sec. 13. (a) The tax shall be computed upon the net income, as thus 
ascertained, received within each preceding calendar year ending De- 
cembér 31: Provided, That any corporation, joint-stock company or 
association, or insurance company, subject to this tax, may designate 
the last day of any month in the ro as the day of the closing of its 
fiscal year and shall be entitled to have the tax payable by it com- 
uted upon the basis of the net income ascertained as herein provided 
‘or the year ending on the day so designated in the year preceding 
the date of assessment instead of upon the basis of the net income for 
receding the te of assessment; and it shall 


ist day of March of the y 
n the basis of the calendar year. 

very corporation, joint-stock company or association, or insur- 

„ subject to the tax herein Imposed, shall, on or before 

the ist of March 1917, the ist day of March in each year 

thereafter, or, if it has designated a fiscal year for the computation 


1916. 
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of its tax, then within 60 days after the close of such fiscal year end- 
ing prior to December 31, 1916, and the close of each such fiscal year 
thereafter, render a true and accurate return of its annual net income 
in the manner and form to be prescribed by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and containing such facts, data, and information as are appropriate 
and in the os Sage of the commissioner necessary to determine the cor- 
rectness of the net income returned and to carry out the provisions of 
this title. The return shall be sworn to by the president, vice presi- 
dent, or other principal officer, and by the treasurer or assistant as- 
urer, The return shall be made to the collector of the district in 
which is located the principal office of the corporation, company, or 
association, where are kept its books of account and other data from 
which the return is prepared, or in the case of a foreign corporation, 
company, or association to the collector of the district in which is 
located its 1 place of business in the United States. All such 
returns shall as received, be transmitted forthwith by the collector to 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

(c) In cases wherein receivers, trustees in bankruptcy, or assignees 
are operating the property or business of corporations, joint-stock com- 
penna or associations, or insurance companies, subject to tax im 

y this title, such receivers, trustees, or assignees shall make returns 
of net income as and for such corporations, joint-stock companies or 
associations, and insurance companies, in the same manner and form 
as such organizations are hereinbefore required to make returns, and 
any income tax due on the basis of such returns made by receivers, 
trustees, or assignees shall be assessed and collected in the same manner 
as if assessed directly against the organizations of whose businesses or 
properties they have custody and control. 

) A corporation, joint-stock company or association, or insurance 
company, keeping accounts upon any basis other tban that of actual 
receipts and bursements, unless the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue finds that such other basis does not clearly reflect its income, 
may, subject to regulations made by such commissioner, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, make its return upon the 
basis upon which its accounts are kept, in which case the tax shall be 
computed upon its income as so returned. 


ASSESSMENT AND ADMINISTRATION, 


Sec. 14. (a) All assessments shall be made and the several corpora- 
tions, joint-stock companies or associations, and insurance companies 
shall be notified of the amount for which they are respectively liable on 
or before the Ist day of June of each successive year, and said assess- 
ment shall be paid on or before the 15th day of June: Provided, That 
every corporation, joint-stock company or association, and insurance 
company, computing taxes upon the income of the fiscal year which it 
may designate in the manner hereinbefore provided, shall pay the taxes 
due under its assessment within 105 days after the date upon which 
it is required to file its list or return of income for assessment; except 
in cases of refusal or neglect to make such return, and in cases of 
erroneous, false, or fraudulent returns, in which cases the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue shall, upon the discovery thereof, at any time 
within three years after said return is due, make a return upon in- 
formation obtained as provided for in this title or by existing law; 
and the assessment made by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
thereon shall be pald by su corporation, joint-stck company or asso- 
clation, or insurance prenens immediately upon notification of the 
amount of snch assessment; and to any sum or sums due and 7 
after the 15th day of June in any year, or after 105 days from the date 
on which the return of income is required to be made by the taxpayer, 
and after 10, days’ notice and demand thereof by the collector, there 
shall be added the sum of 5 per cent on the amount of tax unpaid 
and interest at the rate of 1 per cent per month upon said tax from 
the time the same mes due. 

(b) When the assessment shall be made, as provided in this title, 
the returns, together with any corrections thereof which may have been 
made by the commissioner, shall be filed in the office of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue and shall constitute public records and be open 
to inspection as such: Provided, That any and ali such returns shall 
be open to inspection only upon the order of the President, under rules 
and regulations to be proe bed by the PET of the ‘Treasury and 
3 by the President: Provided further, That the proper officers 
of any State imposing a general income tax may, upon the request of the 
governor thereof, have access to said returns or to an abstract thereof, 
showing the name and income of each such corporation, joint-stock 
company or association, or insurance company, at such times and in 
such manner as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 

(c) If any of the corporations, joint-stock companies or associations, 
or insurance companies aforesaid shall refuse or neglect to make a 
return at the time or times hereinbefore specified in each year, or shall 
render a false or fraudulent return, such corporation, joint-stock com- 
pany or ation, or insurance company shall be liable to a penalty 
of not exceeding $10,000. 


Part III. GENERAL 


Sec, 15. That the word “State” or “ United States” when used in 
this title shall be construed to include any Territory, the District of 
Columbia, Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands, when such construc- 
tion is necessary to carry out its provisions: 

Sec. 16. That sections 3167, 3172, 3173, and 3176 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States as amended are hereby amended so as to 
read as follows: . 

* Sec, 3167. It shall be unlawful for any collector, deputy collector, 
agent, clerk, or other officer or employee of the United States to divulge 
or to make known in any manner whatever not provided by law to any 
person the operations, style of work, or apparatus of any manufacturer 
or producer visited by him in the discharge of his official duties, or the 
amount or source of income, profits, losses, expenditures, or any par- 
ticular thereof, set forth or disclosed in any income return, or to per- 
mit any income return or copy thereof or any book containing any 
abstract or particulars thereof to be seen or examined by any person 
except as provided by law; and it shall be unlawful for any person to 

rint or publish in any manner whatever not provided by law any 
ncome return or any part thereof or the amount or source of income, 
profits, losses, or expenditures appearing in any income return; and any 
offense against the foregoing provision shall a misdemeanor and be 
unished by a fine not ex ing $1,000 or by imprisonment not exceed- 
ng one year, or both, at the discretion of the court; and if the offender 
be an officer or employee of the United States he shall be dismissed from 
office or disc from employment. 

“Sec. 3172. ery collector shall, from time to time, cause his depu- 
ties to proceed through every part of his district and inquire after and 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS. 


concerning all persons therein who are liable to pay any internal- 


revenue tax, and all persons owning or having the care and management 
of any objects liable to pay any tax, and to make a list of such persons 
and enumerate said objects. 

“Sec. 3173. It shall be the duty of any person, partnership, firm, 
association, or corporation, made liable to any duty, special tax, or 
other tax imposed by law, when not otherwise rovided for, (1) in case 
of a special tax, on or before the 31st day of July in each year, (2) 
in case of income tax on or before the Ist day of ch in each year, 
or on or before the last day of the 60-day period next following the 
( date of the fiscal year for which it makes a return of its income, 
and (3) in other cases before the day on which the taxes accrue, to 
make a list or return, verified by oath, to the collector or a depu 
collector of the district where located, of the articles or objects, includ- 
ing the amount of annual income charged with a duty or tax, the quan- 


tity of goods, wares, and merchandise, made or sold and charged with 
a tax, the several rates and aggregate amount, 1 to the forms 
and regulations to be prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 


nue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, for which 
such person, partnership, firm, association, or corporation is liable: 


ps arag to deliver a monthly or other return of objects subject to tax 
fails to do so at the 


person, or any other person having possession, custody, or care of 
A rela the business of such 


may summon an rson — or found within the State or Territor: 
in which his district lies; and when the person intended to be summon 
does not reside and can not be found within such State or Territory, he 
may enter a. collection district where such person may be found and 
there make the examination herein authorized. And to this end he 
may there exercise all the authority which he might lawfully exercise 
in tne district for which he was commissioned : Provided, That ‘person,’ 
as used in this section, shall be construed to include any corporation, 
joint-stock company or association, or insurance company when such 
construction is necessary to carry out its provisions. 

“ Sec. 3176. If any person, corporation, company, or association falls 
to make and file a return or list at the time prescribed by law, or 
makes, willfully or otherwise, a false or fraudulent return or list, the 
collector or seputy collector shall make the return or list from his own 
knowledge and from such information as he can obtain through testi- 
mony or otherwise. Any return or list so made and subscribed by a 
collector or deputy collector shall be prima facie good and sufficient for 


all legal purposes. 

85 If the failure to file a return or list is due to sickness or absence, 
the collector may allow such further time, not exceeding 30 days, for 
making and filing the return or list, as he deems neces: S 

“The Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall assess taxes, other 
than stamp taxes, as tọ which returns or lists are so made by a col- 
lector or deputy collector. In case of any failure to make and file a re- 
turn or list within the time prescribed by law or by the collector, the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall add to the tax 50 per cent of 
its amount except that, when a return is voluntarily and without notice 
from the collector filed after such time and it is shown that the failure 
to file it was due to a reasonable cause and not to willful neglect. no 
such addition shall be made to the tax. In case a false or fraudulent 
return or list is willfully made, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
shall add to the tax 100 per cent of its amount. 

“The amount so added to any tax shall be collected at the same 
time and in the same manner and as part of the tax unless the tax has 
been paid before the discovery of the neglect, falsity, or fraud, in 
2 a the amount so added shall be collected in the same manner 
as the tax.” 

Sec. 17. That it shall be the duty of every collector of internal reve- 
nue to whom any payment of any taxes is made under the provisions 
of this title to give to the person making such payment a 1 written 
or printed receipt, expressing the amount paid and the particular ac- 
count for which such payment was made; and whenever such payment 
is made such collector shall. if required, give a rate receipt for each 
tax paid by any debtor on account of payments made to or to made by 
him to aparato creditors, in such form that such debtor can conven- 
iently produce the same separately to his several creditors in satisfac- 
tion of their respective demands to the amounts specified in such re- 
ceipts; and such receipts shall be sufficient evidence in favor of such 
debtor to justify him in withholding the amount therein expressed 
from his next payment to his crediter; but such creditor may, upon 
giving to his debtor a full written receipt, acknowledging the payment 

h of whatever sum may be actually paid and accepting the 
amount of tax 2 as aforesaid (specifying the same) as a further 
satisfaction of the debt to that amount, require the surrender to him 
of such collector's 28 

Sec. 18. That if any individual liable to make the return or pay the 
tax aforesaid shall refuse or neglect to make such return at the time 
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or times hereinbefore specified in each year, he shall be Hable to a 
8 of not less than 820 nor more than $1,000. Any individual or 
any officer of any corporation, joint-stock company or tion, or 
insurance company req by law to make, render, sign, or verify an. 
return, who makes any false or fraudulent return or statement wi 
intent to defeat or evade the assessment req y this title to be 
made, shall be 2 of a misdemeanor, and shall be fined not exceed- 
ing 82.000 or imprisoned not exceeding one year, or both, in the 
discretion of the co with the costs of — * on. 
Sec. 19. That jurisd 


shall reside, to 


as deductions and exemptions, and any other 


a 
Commissioner of 
Revenue with the a 
Sec. 21. That a 


epenled and not inconsistent with the N or ie —.— sone 


Philippine Islands thereunder shall accrue intact to the ral gov- 
ernments thereof, vely : „ That the jurisdiction 
in this title conferred m the district courts of the United States shall, 


be vested in the courts 
islands: A: d further, That nothin, 

in this title shall be held to exclude from the computation of the ne 

income the com tion paid any official by the governments of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Porto Hico, — the Philippine Sanda. or the political 
subdivisions thereof. 

Bac. 25. That section 2 of the act approved October 3, 1913, en- 
titled An act to reduce tariff duties am the 
Government, and for other is 

otherwise provided, 
the assessment and collection of 


section or 
tion of this ae oF the 1 thereof. 
Sec. 24. That income on which has assessed the tax imposed by 
ae 2 of the art oe a rg = arenes tariff duties and to 
vide revenue for vernment, and for other p ” approved 
3, 1018, shall not be considered as income ‘within the meaning 


Title IT.—Estate tar. 


Src. 100. That when used in this title— 
The term person includes partnerships, corporations, and asso- 


ciations ; 
the States, the Territories of 


The term “ United States“ means onl 
Alaska and Hawaii, and the District of - 

The term executor“ means the executor or administrator of the 
decedent, or. if there is no executor or administrator, any person who 
takes Son of any of the decedent ; and 
The term “ collector" means the collector of internal revenue of the 
district in whi h was the domicile of the decedent at the time of his 
death, , If there was no such domicile in the United States, then the 
collector of the district in which is situated the part of the gross estate 
of the decedent in the United States. or, if such part of the gross estate 
is situated In more than one d ct, then the collector of internal 
revenue at Baltimore, Ad. 

Sec. 101. That a tax (hereinafter in this title referred to as the 
tax), equal to the following percentages of the value of the net estate. 
to be determined as provided in section 103, is hereby imposed upon the 
transfer of the net estate of every decedent, whether a resident or non- 
resident of the United States: 

none per cent of the amount of such net estate not in excess of 
$ Two per cent of the amount by which such net estate exceeds $50,000 
and does not exceed $150,000 ; 
cent of the amount 0 which such net estate exceeds 
ceed $250, ; 
t of the amount by which such net estate exceeds 
000 ; and 


250,000 and does not exceed $450, 
$ Five per cent of the amount by ‘which such net estate exceeds 


450,000. 

Src, 102. That the value of the gross estate of the decedent shall 
be determined by including the value at the time of his death of all 
property, real or personal, tangible or intangible, wherever situated : 

(a) To the extent of the interest therein of the decedent at the time 
of his death which after his death is subject to the payment of the 
charges against his estate and the expenses of its administration and 
to distribution as part of his estate; 

(>) To the extent of any interest therein of which the decedent has 
at any time made a transfer, or with to which he has created 
a trust, in contemplation of or intended to take effect in possession or 
enjoyment at or after his death, except in case of a bona fide rale for 
a fair and adequate consideration in money or money’s worth. Any 
transfer of a material part of his property in the nature of a final 
disposition or distribution thereof, made by the decedent within four 
years prior to his death without such a consideration, shall, uniess 
shown to the contrary, be deemed to have been made in contemplation 
cf death within the meaning of this title; and 

(e) To the extent of the interest therein held jointly or as tenants 
in the entirety by the decedent and any other person, or deposited in 
banks or other Institutions tn their joint names and payable to either 
or the survivor, except such part thereof as may be shown to have 
onata 5 to such other person and never to have belonged to 
the decedent. 

For the purpose of this title stock in a domestic corporation owned 
and held by a nonresident decedent shall be deemed property within 
the United States, and any property of which the decedent has made a 


transfer or with respect to which he has created a trust, within the 


manng of subdivision (b) of this section, shall be deemed to be 
situa in the United States, if so situated either at the time of the 
pae or the creation of the trust, or at the time of the decedent's 


Sec. 103. That for the purpose of th 
ball be det — purpose o e tax the value of the net estate 


ent. and other wen diag A 8888 
0 a e 

the laws of the jurisdiction, whether within or with 

tates, under which the estate is being administered ; 


and 
{3 An exemption of $50,000; 

b) In the case of a nonresident, by deducting from the value of that 

of his gross estate which at the time of his death is situated 

the United States that proportion of the deductions specified in para- 

graph (1) of subdivision £2, of this section which the value of such 


dependent n the 
as are 2 b 
out the United 


rs to the value o s entire estate, wherever situated. 

— no r . mgeni In 2 *. 

e executor includes the return required under section 
105 the value at the time of his death of that part of the gross 
of the Brig bond aon ——— 1 United States. N 

8 . Tha ue one year after the deced 

death. If the tax is paid before it is due, = discount at the — u 
5 per cent annum, calculated m the time t is made to 
the date when the tax is due, shall be deducted. If the tax is not 
paid within 60 5 it is due, interest at the rate of 10 per cent 
per annum from time of the decedent's death shall be added as 

rt of the tax, unless because of claims against the estate, 

tigation, or other unayoidable delay the collector finds 
can not be determined, in which case the interest shall be at the 
rate of 6 per cent per annum from the time of the decedent's death 
until the cause of such delay is removed, and thereafter at the rate 
of 10 per cent per annum. Litigation to defeat the payment of the 
tax shall not be necessary 1 

Sec. 105. That the executor, within 30 days after qualifying as 
— after coming into possession of any property of the de- 

occurs, ther 


to the . The executor shall also, at such times and in such 
manner as may required tions made under this title, 
file with collector a return r oath in duplicate, se’ forth 


e thereon ; or such part 
ascertainable. If there is 


collector or depu 
sioner of Internal 
Sec. 107. That the 


de th a sum of 1 — in the opinion 
of the collector, to discharge the tax shall 
of the tax, except 
so paid ex 
Commissioner of Internal Reven ch 
executor. If the amount of the tax as finally determined exceeds the 
amount so d, the commissioner shall notify the executor of the 
amount of such excess. From the time of such notification to the time 
of the final payment of such excess part of the tax interest shall be 
added thereto at the rate of 10 per cent per annum, and the amount 
of such excess shall be a upon the entire gross estate, except 
such part thereof as may have been sold to a bona fide purchaser for 
a fair and adequate consideration in money or money’s worth. 
The collector shall E ygce to the person paying the duplicate re- 
ts, either of which shall be sufficient evidence of such paymen 
shall entitle the executor to be credited and allowed the amoun 
thereof by an jurisdiction to audit or settle his accounts. 
Sec. 108. erein imposed is not pald within 60 days 
after it is due, the collector shall, unless there is reasonable cause for 
in ma} court of the 
to the 
lecree of 


together with the costs and ex 

allowed by the court, shali be à 

re- according to the order of the court, to be paid under its 
rection to the person entitled thereto. 


If the decedent makes a transfer of. or creates a trust with respect to, 
any property In contemplation of or intended to take effect in possession 
or enjoyment at or after bis death (except in the case of a bona fide sale 
for fair and ad te consideration in money of money's worth) and if 
the tax in thereto is not paid when due, the transferee or trustee 
shall be personally liable for such tax, and such property, to the extent 
of the decedent's interest therein at the time of such transfer, shall be 
subject to a like lien equal to the amount of such tax. Any part of 
such prope: sold by. such transferee or trustee to a bona fide pur 
chaser for fair and adequate consideration in say or money’s wort 
shall be divested of the lien, and a like lien shall then attach to a 
the property of such transferee or trustee, except any part sold to a 
bona fide purchaser for a fair and adequate consideration in money or 
money's worth. 

Sec. 110. That whoever knowingly makes any false statement in any 
notice or return required to be filed by this title shall be Mable to a 
penalty of not exceeding 88.000. or imp nment not exceeding one year, 
= in me 8 of — — cone 3 coals 2 

oever s to comply with any duty imposed upon him by section 
105. or, having in his possession or control any record, file, or paper, 
containing or o contain any information concerning the estate 
of the decedent, s to exhibit the same upon request to the Co: 
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elation, to th are ħereby made to apply to 
this title so far as applicable and not inconsistent with its provisions. 
Ree. 112. That the 8 of 5 Revenue, with the ap- 
preval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall make such regulations, 
and prescribe and require the use of such books wos 8 as he may 
deem necessary to carry out the provisions of this ti 
Tiree III. —-Muxrriox eee ee Tax. 


Src. 200. That when used in this title 
aa person includes partnerships, corporations, and asso- 
ciations; 


The term manufacture and its derivatives, except as used in sec- 
tion 201, include the terms “smelt,” “refine,” “alloy,” and their 
derivativ es; 

The term “taxable year” means the 12 months ending December 31. 
ane first taxable year shall be the 12 months ending December 31, 1916; 
an 

The term“ United States” means only the States, the Territories of 
non 2) Hawaii, and the District 5 5 = 5 — 

KC. That every person manufacturing powder or er 
explosives shall pay for each taxable year an — te tax equivalent to 
the following percentages of the gross receipts during 3 — ear from 
the sale or disposition of such explosives manufactured in the United 
States, except blasting powder and dynamite: 

Five p: —.— of the amount of such receipts not in excess of 


$1,000,000 

Fight per cent of the amount by which such pecerpts exceed $1,000,000. 

Every person manufacturing (a) cartridges, toa or unloaded, ‘ caps 
or primers; or (b) projectiles, shells, or torpedoes of any kinds, in- 
eluding shrapnel, loaded or unloaded, or fuses; or PA firearms of any 
kind, including small arms, cannons, machine guns, rifles, and bayonets; 
or (d) apy parts of ane of the articles oned in (a), (>), or (c), 
shall pay for each taxable year an excise tax equivalent fo the follow- 
1 of the gross receipts during such year from the sale 


or d ition of any such articles manufactured in the United States: 
$2 Ewo p per cent of the amount of such receipts not in excess of 
28 


Three per cent of the amount by which such receipts exceed $250,000 
and do not exceed $500,000 ; 

Four per cent of = ‘amount by which such receipts exceed $500,000 
and do not exceed $ ; an 

Aig OG 000. cont v the amount by which such receipts exceed 


#3 000.0 person smelting copper ore, refining metallie copper, 5 Kios 
ing copper shall pay for each taxable year an excise equivalent 
to the Agence percent. of the gross receipts during such year from 
the sale or disposition refined cop oper or copper alloys and from the 
sale or disposition of crude or unrefined copper if sold or disposed of 
for any purpose ex 3p for refining or alloyin — 

One per cent of the amount by which such receipts exceed $25,000 
and do not exceed $1,000,000 ; 

Two per cent of the amount by which such receipts exceed $1,000,000 
and do not exceed $10,000,000 ; 

4100600 er cent of the amount by which such receipts 

Sec. 202. If any person N any taxable year or rt thereof, 
8 ree any agreement, arrangement, or understan „ or oth- 
erwise, sells or —— of any such article at less than the r market 
price "obtainable refor, either (a) in such manner as 8 
or indirectly to benefit such person or any person directly or in 
rectly interested in the business of such person, or (b) with intent to 
115 Gyer mpi! the amount of the gross ts of such person dur- 

poe ae part thereof from the sale or disposition of such 
ete } be taken to be the amount which would have been received 
from the sale or disposition of such article if sold at the fair market 


price. 

SEC: 203. That if the net fit derived during such year from the 

tion of such articles manufactured in the United 133 
“me collec 9 — 

2 sft Se — 
equal to the net 
rofit in excess of 10 per ae * n yee ae thei be computed on 

invested in vated Sta States in the manufacture 
ef such articles, ma. 


crease or decrease of such amount a —.— the — 
pna of such year during which such in 
been employed in the manufacture of such articles. 
In cases where such person has undivided capital a in the 
manufacture of the articles s in section 201 and of other articles, 
the amount Lat pee in the manufacture of the articles ified in 
section 201 shalk be as in the same ratio to the total amount 
invested as the gross rece ipts from the sale and disposition of such 
articles bear to total ana receipts from the sale and disposition 
of all articles manufactur 
The duty of establishing to the satisfaction 2 the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue the fact that the net profit is less than 10 per cent 
or that the payment of * ma oa reduce 1 profit below 2 10 per 


cent shall devolve bject to tax, 
SEC. 3 in this 4 fte the term net profit“ 


204. That w 
the aggregate gross: —— during the taxable year from the ‘ale & and 
al tion of — reg ear manufactured in the Bulted States less the 
roportionate thereof ehargenble to the 


cles, any Saori saro not kept separate from 
similar items 


in conneetion wi joint manufacture of other 

articles not specifi in pe 201 5 pay Prete shee according to the 
ratio above prescribed fer the determinat of the amount invested: 

(a) The cost of raw materials entering into the manufacture; 

(b) Running expenses, ineluding rentals, cost of repairs and mainte- 
nance, heat. power, insurance, management, salaries, and 2 

(c) Interest paid within the taxable year on debts or 
tracted to meet the needs of the business, and the proceeds of which 


have been actually used to meet such 
(d) Taxes of all kinds paid during the taxable year with respect to 


exceed 


the business or property relating to the manufacture; 

(e) Losses actually sustained within the taxable 
with the business: of mannfacturing such articles, includi 
fire, flood, storm, or other casualty. and not compensated 
ance or otherwise; ond 


ear in connection 
losses from 
or by insur- 


(f) A reasonable allowance, according to the conditions peculiar to 
each concern, for amortization of the values of buildings and machin- 
2 ery. N being taken of the exceptional depreciation of special 


p 

Sec. 205. Any 1 manufacturing any of the articles specified in 
section 201 th: h the agency of a subsidiary concern or of a sub- 
contractor, shall, . — Hons urposes of this title, be deemed the manu- 
facturer of such tead of the subsidiary concern or the sub- 
contractor. 

Sec. 206. Every person ROE pes in the United States any of 
the articles mentioned in section 201 II. on or before February 1 
of each year, make a return under cath to the collector of internal 
revenue of the district wherein the principal office or place of business 
in the United States is located, stating the amount of gross receipts 


from the sale and disposition of such articles during the pe eceding tax: 
able poroi All such returns shall be transmitted forthwith by the 
colle to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, who shall, on or 


before March 1, notify the person making such return of the ‘amount 
of tax for which such is liable. and such person shall pay the 
tax to 2e collector on or before April 1. 
Rn had The 1 DN 5 on any person for the time be 

0 ng or carry g on the business or on any person acting as n 
for that person ia carrying on the business, or, where a pesincex hes 
ceased, on the person who owned or carried on the business or acted 
as agent in carrying on the business immediately before the time at 
which the business ceased. 

Sec. 208. No person employed by the United States shall communi- 
cate or allow to be communicated to ea pager not legally entitled 
thereto any information obtained under rovisions of this title 
or allow any such person to in or have access to any return fur- 
nished under the provisions of this title. 

Sec. 209. Whoever violates this titte or the any renee, pads — 
Soret. or knowingly makes a false statement in any 
of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction, sran, in addition” to 

aay tax to which "Hable, be fined not more than $10,000, or an 

8 one gan or both, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec, 210. All administra tive, special, and general provisions of law, 
including the laws in relation he assessment and collection of taxes, 
not heretofore specifically rej are hereby made to apply to this 
title so far as applicable and not inconsistent with its pro visions. 

Sec. 211. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the 17 5 of 

e Secretary of the Treasu shall make all necessary — e ns for 
carrying out the provisions of this title. 
Title IV.—Misccllanceus taves. 


on ＋ And seetion 
neat 55 ta) That all still ison apra bay and 

EC. - (a upon vermũ n 

all artificial or imitation wines hereafter produced in or im 

the United States, and upon all like wines which on the date 

tion takes effect shall be in the —— or under the fee os of the 


cent of absolute alcobol, 25 cents per wine gallon. 
All such wines contain r cent of absolute alcohol 

shall be classed as distilled spirits and sha ae a ae 

vided, That on all unsold wines in the actual on o 

ducer at the time this title takes eff m which the tax im 

the act approved October 22, 1914, enti Pan — to increase 

nal revenue, and for other K e joint resolution ap- 

proved December 17, 1915, fre x e resolution extend 

visions of the act entitled 


refunded under —.— ternal 

„ of the Secretary of mionce of uteroa? Rer: 
Srp) That the taxes imposed by this section shall be a stamp on 

removal of the wines from the customsho' — other 8 


use, 
of — Reeth for hls ponsesaio or sale, and every person hereafter 


9 under . and shall, prior to sale or —.—— 8 consu 
came 


ep — 

on, p x t the provisions ne ius sab: 
division of this section, ex 25 as to payment of and the affixing of 
the required stamps or fat shall not apply to wines held by retail 
dealers, as defined in section 3244 of the Revised Statutes ef the United 
States, nor subject to regulations prescribed by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, shall the tax imposed by this section apply to wines 
produced for the y use of the producer thereof and not sold or 
removed from the place ef manufacture and not exceeding in any case 
200 gallons per year. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue is hereby 
oe —.— — — 1 and . such stamps denoting payment of 
the tax imposed section as he may requisite — necessary ; 
ao cai each E Sa uae a the thee eee y this section 

shall be assessed and collected as other taxes are assessed nd collected, 
and all provisions of law relating to assessment and collection of taxes, 


8) far as cable, are hereby extended to the taxes imposed by this 
(e) That Br gyno 7 regulations and official supervision and upon 
the giving of such. noti entries, bonds, and other securities as the 


Commissioner of Internal ag Begair with the approval of the 


or al badea. 9 
fo tion of premises where actua made: 
vided, That there shall be erioa and assessed against the producer 
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of such wines a tax of 10 cents per proof gallon of grape brandy or 
wine spirits so used by him in the fortification of such wines during 
the preceding month, which assessment shall be paid by him within 
90 days from the date of notice thereof: Provided further, That 
nothing herein contained shall be construed as exempting any wines, 
cordials, Hqueurs, or similar compounds from the payment of any 
tax provided for in this section. 

That sections 42, 43, and 45 of the act of October 1, 1890, as 
amended by section 68 of the act of August 27, 1894, are further 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 42. That any producer of pure sweet wines may use in the 
preparation of such sweet wines, under such regulations and after the 
filing of such notices and bonds, together with the keeping of such 
records and the rendition of such reports as to materials and products 
as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, may prescribe, wine spirits produced by 
any duly authorized distiller, and the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, in determining the liability of any distiller of wine spirits to 
assessment under section 3309 of the Revised Statutes, is authorized 
to allow such distiller credit in his computations for the wine spirits 
withdrawn to be used in fortifying sweet wines under this act. 

“See. 43. That the wine spirits mentioned In section 42 herein men- 
tioned is the product resulting from the distillation of fermented grape 
juice, to which water may have been added prior to, during, or after 
fermentation, for the sole purpose of facilitating the fermentation and 
economical distillation thereof, and shall be held to include the product 
from grapes or their residues commonly known as grape brandy, and 
shall include commercial grape brandy which may have been colored 
with burnt sugar or caramel; and the pure sweet wine which may be 
fortified with wine spirits under the provisions of this act is fermented 
or partially fermented grape juice only, with the usual cellar treat- 
ment, and shall contain no other su nce whatever Introduced be- 
fore, at the time of, or after fermentation, except as herein expressly 
provided: Provided, That the addition of pure boiled or condensed 
grape must or pure crystallized cane or beet sugar, or pure dextrose 
sugar or water, or any or all of them, to the pure grape juice before 
fermentation, or to the fermented product of such grape juice, or to 
both, prior to the fortification herein provided for, cither for the 
pur of perfecting sweet wines according to commercial standards 
or for mechanical purposes, shall not be excluded by the definition of 
pure sweet wine aforesaid: Provided, however, That the cane or beet 
sugar, or pure dextrose sugar so shall not be in excess of 11 
per cent of the weight of the wine to be fortified: And provided 
further, That the addition of water herein authorized shall be under 
such regulations and limitations as the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the approval of the . the Treasury, may from 
time to time preseribe: Prorided, however, That records kept in accord- 
ance with such lations as to percentage of saccharine, acid, 
alcoholic, and ad water content of the wine offered for fortification 
shall be open to inspection by any official of the Department of Agri- 
culture thereto duly authorized by the Secretary of Apita] but 
in no case shall such wines to which water has been added be eligible 
for fortification under the provisions of this act, where the same, after 
fermentation and before fortification, have an alcoholic strength of less 
than 5 per cent of thelr volume. 

“Sec. 45. That under such regulations and official supervision, and 
opa the execution of such entries and the giving of such bonds, bilis 
of lading, and other security as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall prescribe, any 
producer of pure sweet wines as defined by this act may withdraw wine 
Spirits from any special bonded warehouse in original packages or from 
any registered distillery in any quantity not less than 80 wine gallons, 
and may use so much of the same as may be required by him under 
such regulations, and after the fillng of such notices and bonds and 

ping of such records and the rendition of such reports as to 
materials and products and the di ition of the same as the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, shall prescribe, in fortifying the pure sweet wines made by 
him, and for no other purpose, in accordance with the foregoing Mmita- 
tions and provisions; and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with 
the — 47989 of the Secretary of the Treasury, is authorized whenever 
he shall deem it to be necessary for the prevention of violations of this 
law to prescribe that wine spirits withdrawn under this section shall 
not be used to fortify wines except at a certain distance prescribed 
by him from any distillery, rectifying house, winerg, or other estab- 
lishment used for producing or storing distilled s ts, or for making 
or W wines other than wines which are so fortifled, and that in 


the bull in which such fortification of wines is practiced no wines 
or spirits other than those permitted by this regulation shall be stored 
in any room or part of the omang in which fortification of wines is 
practiced. The use of wine spirits for the fortification of swect wines 
under this act shall be under the immediate supervision of an officer 
of internal revenue, who shall make returns describing the kinds and 
quantities of wine so fortified, and shall affix such stamps and seals 
to the packages containing such wines as may be 5 by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury; and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall pro- 
regulations the time within which wines so fortified with the 


at the distiller us ng any 
material shall, subject to the provisions of section 3300 of the Revised 
ded, be held to pay the tax on 


n all domestic and imported 8 wines, liqueurs, 


On cach bottle or other container of champagne or sparkling wine, 3 
cents on each one-half pint or fraction thereof. 

On each bottle or other container of artificially carbonated wine, 1 
cent on each one-half pint or fraction thereof. 
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On each bottle or other container of liqueurs, cordials, compounds, or 
F containing distilled spirits of wine, 1; cents on each onc- 

alk pint or fraction thereof. : 

The taxes imposed by this section shall not apply to wines, liqueurs, 
or cordials on which the tax imposed by the act approved October 22, 
1914, entitled “An act to Increase the internal revenue, and for other 

urposes,” and the joint resolution approved December 17, 1915, entitled 
‘Joint resolution extending the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act to 
increase the internal revenue, and for other purposes,’ approved October 
22, 1914, to December 31, 1916,“ has been paid by stamp, nor to me- 
dicinal compounds prepared by retail druggists on physician's prescrip- 
tion, where the quantity of such compound does not exceed one-half pint. 

The Commissioner of Internal Reyenue is hereby authorized to have 
prepared suitable revenue 3 denoting the payment of the taxes im- 
posed by this section; and all provisions of law relating to internal- 
revenue stamps, so far as applicable, are hereby extended to the taxes 
imposed by this section, 

(f) That any person who shall evade or A to evade the tax im- 

sel by this section, or any requirement of this section or regulation 
ssued pursuant thereof, or who shall, otherwise than provided in this 
section, recover or attempt to recover any spirits from domestic or im- 
ported wine, or who shall rectify, mix. or compound with distilled spirits 
any domestic wines, other than in the manufacture of liqueurs, cordials, 
preparations, or compounds taxable under the provisions of this section, 
shall, on conviction, be punished for each such offense by a fine of not 
exceeding $5,000, or imprisonment for not more than five years, or both, 
and all wines or spirits as to which such violation occurs shall be for- 
feited to the United States. But the provision of this subdivision of 
this section and the provision of section 3244 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, as amended, relating to rectification, or other internal- 
revenue laws of the United States, shall not be beld to apply to or pro- 
hibit the mixing or e of wines subject to tax under the provisions 
of this section with each other or with other wines for the sole purpose 
of pertscting such wines according to commercial standards. 

=) That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, by regulations to be 
approved hy the Secretary of the Treasury, may require the use at cach 
fruit distillery of such spirit meters, and such locks and seals to be 
affixed to fermenters, tanks, or other vessels and to such pipe connections 
as may in his judgment be necessary. or expedient; and the said com- 
missioner is hereby authorized to assign to any such distillery and to 
each winery where wines are to be fortified such number of gaugers or 
storckeeper-gaugers in the capacity of gaugers as may be necessary for 
the proper supervision of the manufacture of brandy or the making or 
fortifying of wines subject to tax Imposed by this section; and the com- 
pensation of such officers shall not excecd $5 per diem while so assigned, 
together with their actual and 8 traveling expenses, and also a 
reasonable allowance fer their board bills, to be fixed by the Commis- 
soner SH Internal Revenue, but not to exceed $2.50 per diem for said 

on 8. 

(h) That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, is hereby authorized to make such 
allowances for unavoidable loss of wines while on storage or during 
cellar treatment as in his judgment may be just and proper, and to 
prepare all necessary regulations for carrylng into effect the provisions 
of this section. 

SPECIAL TAXES. 


Sec. 302. That on and after January 1, 1917, special taxes shall be, 
and hereby are, imposed annually, as follows, that is to say: 

First. Bankers shall pay $1 for each $1,000 of capital, surplus, and 
undivided profits used in any of the activities or functions of banking, 
including such sums as may be invested in or loaned upon stocks, 
bonds, mortgages, real estate, or other securities. The amount of such 
annual tax shall in all cases be computed on the basis of the capital, 
surplus, and undivided prefits for the preceding fiscal year. Every per- 
son, fi or company, and every incorporated or other bank, having a 
place of business where credits are opened by the deposit or collection 
of money or currency, subject to be paid or remitted upon draft, check, 
or order, or where money is advauced or loaned on stocks, bonds, 
bullion, bills of exchange, or promissory notes, or where stocks, bonds, 
bullion, bills of exchange, or 5 notes are received for discount 
or sale, shall be deemed a banker under this section: Provided, That 
any postal savings bank, or savings bank having no capital stock, and 
whose business is confined to receiving deposits and loaning or invest- 
ing the same for the benefit of its depositors, and which does no other 
business of banking, shall not be subject to this tax. 

Second. Brokers shall pay $30. Every person, firm, or company, 
whose business it is to negotiate purchases or sales of stocks, bonds, 
exchange, bullion, coined money, bank-notes, promissory notes, or other 
securities, for others, shall be regarded as a broker: Provided, That 
any person having paid the special tax as a banker shall not be re- 
quired to p the special tax as a broker, 

Third. Pawnbrokers shall pay $50. Every person, firm, or company 
whose business or occupation it is to take or receive, by way of pledge, 
pawn, or exchange, any goods, wares, or merchandise, or any kind of 
peronu property whatever, as security for the repayment of money 
oaned thereon, shall be deemed a pawnbroker. 

Fourth. Ship brokers shall pay $20. it pereon; firm, or company 
whose business it is as a broker to negotiate freights and other business 
for the owners of vessels, or for the 1 or consignors or con- 
signees of freight carried by vessels, shall regarded as a ship broker 
under this section. 

Fifth. Customhouse brokers shall pay $10. Every person, firm, or 
bern. song whose occupation it is, as the agent of others, to arrange 
entries and other customhouse papers, or transact business at any port 
of entry relating to the importation or exportation of goods, wares, or 
merchandise, shall be regarded as a customhouse broker. 

Sixth. Proprietors of theaters, museums, or concert halls, where a 
charge for admission is made, located in a city, town, or village with a 
population not exceeding 1,000, according to the last preceding census 
of the United States, shall pay $10; located in a city, town, or village 
having a population in excess of 1,000 but not in excess of 2,000, 
shall pay $15; located in a city, town, or village having a ponniation in 
excess of 2,000 and not in excess of 3,000, shall pay $20; located in 
a city, town, or village having a population in excess of 3,000, shall 
pay one-half of 1 r cent of their gross receipts from admission. 

very edifice used for the purpose of dramatic or operatic or other 
representations, plays, or performances, for admission to which entrance 
eee is received, not including halls or armories rented or used 
occasionally for concerts or theatrical representation, shall be regarded 
as a theater. 

Every proprictor of such theater, museum, or concert hall locates 

a city, town, or village having a population in excess of 3.000 in- 
habitants shall, on or before the 15th day of March, 1917, and on or 
before the 15th day of June, Septeniber, December, and March there- 
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after, make a return, under oath, to the collector of internal revenue 
of the district wherein they are located, stating the gross receipts from 


admissions for the preceding quarter, The collector shall, within 
five days of receipt of the return, notify the proprietor of the amount 
of the tax for which such person is Hable, and such person shall pay 
the tax to the collector on or before the lst day of the next month. 
Seventh. The proprietor or proprietors of circuses shall pay $100. 
Every building, space, tent, or area where feats of horsemanship or 
acrobatic sports or theatrical ‘ormances not otherwise provided for 
in this section are exhibited shall be regarded as a circus: Pr 
That no special tax d in one State, Territory, or the District of 
Columbia shall exempt exhibitions from the tax in another State, Ter- 
xy or the District of Columbia, and but one special tax shall be im- 
po: for exhibitions within any one State, Territory, or District. 
Eighth. Proprietors or agents of all other 
for money not enumerated in this section 8 pay $10: Provided, That 
a ‘ial tax paid in one State, Territory, or the District of Columbia 
l not exempt exhibitions from the tax in another State, Territory, 
or the District of Columbia, and but one special tax shail be required 
for exhibitions within any one State, Territory, or the District of Co- 
Iumbla: Provided further, That this paragraph shall not apply to 
Chautauquas, lecture lyceums, agricultural or industrial fairs, or ex- 
hibitiens held under the auspices of religious or charitable associations: 
Provided further, That an aggregation of entertainments known as a 
street fair shall not pay a larger than $100 in any State, Territory, 


or in the District of Columbia. 

Ninth, Proprietors of bowling alleys and billiard rooms shall pay $5 
for each alley or table. Every building or place where bowls are thrown 
or where games of billiards or pool are played, and that are open to 
u apr] with or without price, shall be regarded as a bowling alley or 
a room, respectiv.: y. 

Sec, 303. That on and after January 1, 1917, special taxes on to- 
bacco, cigar, and cigarette manufacturers shall be, and hereby are, 
imposed annvally as follows, the amount of such annual taxes to be 
8 In all eases on the basis of the annual sales for the preceding 

scal year: 

Manufacturers of tobacco whose annual sales do not exceed 50,000 
pounds shall each bay $3: 

Manufacturers of tobacco whose annual sales exceed 50,000 and do 
not exceed 100,000 pounds shall each pay $6; 

Manufacturers of tobacco whose annual sales exceed 100,000 and do 
not exceed 200.000 pounds shall each pay $12; 

Manufacturers of tobacco whose ann sales exceed 200,000 pounds 
9 each pay at the rate of 8 cents per thousand pounds or fraction 


ereot ; 

Manufacturers of cigars whose annual sales do not exceed 50,000 
cigars shall each pay $2; 

anufacturers of cigars whose annual sales exceed 50,000 and do not 

exceed 100,000 cigars shall each pay $3; 

Manufacturers of cigars whose annual sales exceed 100,000 and do not 
exceed 200,000 cigars shall each pay $6; 

Manufacturers of cigars whose annual sales exceed 200,000 and do not 
exceed 400,000 cigars shall each pay $12; 

Manufacturers of cigars whose annual sales exceed 400,000 
2 <i pay at the rate of 5 cents per thousand cigars or fraction 

ereof ; 

Manufacturers of ettes whose annual sales do not exceed 
1,000,000 cigarettes shall each pay $12; and 

Manufacturers of cigarettes whose annual sales exceed 1,000,000 ciga- 
rettes shall each pay at the rate of 25 cents for every 10,000 cigarettes, 
or fraction thereof 


ublic exhibitions or shows 


m any business or occupation for which 

special taxes are im by this title, without having paid the 1 

„ Shall, besides being liable to the payment of such 

emeanor, and upon conviction 

$500, or be imprisoned not 
in the discretion of the court. 


are hereby extended to and made a oot of this title, and every person, 


missioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, may from time to time Par! i 

Sec. 305. That the act approved October 22, 1914, entitled “An act 
to increase the internal revenue, and for other purposes,” and the joint 
resolution approved December 17, 1915, entitled “Joint resolution ex- 
tending the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act to increase the 
in revenue, and for other purposes, 8 October 22. 191 
to December 31, 1916,” are hereby repealed, except sections 3 and 
of such act as so extended, which sections shall remain in force till 
January 1, 1917, and except that the yeon of the said act shall 
remain in force for the assessment and collection of all special taxes 
a a by sections 3 and 4 thereof, or by such sections as extended by 
said joint resolution, for any mer or part thereof ending pror to 
January 1, 1917, of all other taxes imposed by such a or by 
such act as so extended, accrued prior to the taking effect of this title, 
and for the imposition and collection of all penalties or forfeitures which 
have accrued or may accrue in relation to any of such taxes. 

Sec. 306. That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, subject to 
regulation escribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, may make 
allowance for or redeem stamps, issued, under authority of the act 
approved October 22, 1914, entitled “An act to increase the internal 
revenue, and for other purposes,” and the joint resolution approved 
December 17, 1915 entitled “Joint resolution extending the provisions 
of the act entitled ‘An act to increase the internal revenue, and for 
other pu a ved October 22, 1914, to December 31, 1916,“ to 
denote the payment of internal-revenue tax, and which have not been 
used, if | yt within two years after the purchase of such stam 


Sec. 307. That the provisions of this title shall take effect on the day 
288 the passage of this act, except where otherwise in this title 
pro . 


Title V—Dyestuffs. 


Sec. 400. That on and after the day following the paneo this 
aen ex as otherwise specially p ded for in this title, shall 
be levied, collected, and upon the articles named in this section 
when imported from any foreign country into the United States or into 


any of its possessions, except the Philippine Islands and the islands of 
Lowey and Tutuila, the rates of duties which are prescribed in this title, 
namely: 

FREE LIST. 

Group I. Acenaphthene, anthracene, benzol, carbazol, cresol, cumol, 
fluorene, e methylnaphthalene, naphthalene, pyridin, 
quinolin, toluol, xylol, crude coal tar, pitch of coal tar, dead or creosote 
2 anthracene other distillates which on being 3 to 
tillation 3 less than 5 per cent of tar acids in the portion 5 
below 200° C., and all other products that are found naturally in 
tar, whether produced or obtained from coal tar or other source, and 
42 otherwise specially provided for in this title, shall be exempt from 

uty. 
DUTIABLE LIST. 


Group II. Amidonaphthol, amidophenol, amidosalicylic acid, aniline 
oil, aniline salt, ant raquinone, binitrobenzol, binitrotoluol, binitro- 
PAPE TRAILERA; binitrochlorbenzol, benzaldehyde, benzylchloride, benzidin, 
chlorphthalic acid, cumidin, dianisidin, dimethylanilin, dioxynaphtha- 
lene, diphenylamin, methylanthraguinone, metanilie acid, nitrobenzol, 
nitrotoluol, nitronaphthalene, nitraniline, nitrophenylenediamine, nitro- 
toluenediamine, rt pee naphthol, naphthylenediamine, persoj 
phthalie acid. phthalic anh; de phenylen: lamine, 3 thy la- 
mine, resorcin, salicylic acid, sulfanilic acid, toluidin, tolidin, toluy- 
lenediamine, xylidin. or any sulfoacid or sulfoacid salt of any of the 
foregoing, all other distillates which on being subjected to distillation 
Nie! 5 per cent or more of tar acids in the portion distilling below 
200° C., and all other products obtained, derived, or manufactured in 
whole or in pert from the products provided for in Group I, all the 


foregoing not colo dyes, or stains, photographic chemicals, or ex- 
plos ves, and not otberwise provided for in this title, 15 per cent ad 
valorem, 


Group III. AN colors, dyes, or stains, whether soluble or not in 
water, color acids, color bases, color lakes, photographie chemicals, or 
bet cathe not o ly pro for in this title, when 
obtained, derived, or manufa in whole or in 
the products provided for in Groups I and II, 
alizarin and indigo, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

SEC. 401. That on and after the day following the passage of this 
2 in addition to the duties provided in section 400, there shall be 
levied, collected, and d upon all articles contained in Group II a 

duty of 24 cents per pound, and upon all articles contained in 
roup III (except natural and synthetic alizarin and dyes obtained 
from alizarin, anthracene, and carbazol; and natural and synthetic 
indigo and all indigoids (whether or not obtained from indigo), a special 
duty of 5 cents per pound. 
uring the period of five years ning five years after the passage 
of this act such duties shall xr e reduced by 20 per cent 
of the rate 8 Se this section, so that at the end of such period 
such special ties shall no longer be e or collected; 
but if at the expiration of five years from the date of the passage of 
this act the President finds that there is not being manufactured or 
produced within the United States as much as 60 per cent in value of 
the domestic consumption of the articles mentioned in Groups II and 
III of section 400, he shall by proclamation so declare, whereupon the 
special duties imposed by this section on such articles shall no longer 
be assessed, jevied, or collected. 

Sec. 402. That paragraphs 20, 21, 22, and 23 of Schedule A of 
section 1 of an act entitled “An act to reduce tariff duties and to 
provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes,” ap- 
and 514, and the 


pan from any of 
neluding natural 


proved October 3, 1913, and ragranis 394, 452 
words “ carbolic ” and “ phthalic,” parnsraph 387 of the free list“ 


of section 1 of said act, 
or parts of law as may be 
repealed. 


and so much of said act or any existing law 
inconsistent with this title are hereby 


Title VI.—Tarijff Commission. 


Sec. 500. That a commission is hereby created and established, to be 
known as the United States Tariff Commission (hereinafter in this 
title referred to as the commission), which shall be composed of six 
members, who shall be appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the ate, not more than of whom shail 
be members of the same political A Fatet In making said appointments 
members of different political parties shall alternate as nearly as may 
be practicable. The first members appointed shall continue in office 
for terms of 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 ones 888 from the date of 
the passage of this act, the term of each to designated by the Presi- 
dent. The President shall also desi te biennially the chairman and 
vice chairman, but their successors shall be appointed for terms of 12 
years, 3 that any person chosen to fill a vacancy shall be appointed 
only for the unexpired term of the member whom he shall succeed. 
No person shall be eligible for appointment as a member of the com- 
mission who has been elected to or served in the Senate or House of 
Representatives of the United States. No member shall engage actively 
in any other bu „ function, cr employment. member may be 


An 
removed by the President for inefficiency, neglect of, anty or malfea- 
sance in office. A vacancy shall pot im the right of the remaining 
members to exercise all the powers of the commission, but no vacancy 


shall extend beyond any on of sgn so 

Sec, 501. That each commissioner shall receive a salary of $10,000 
per year, payable monthly. The commission shall appoint a secretary, 
who shall receive a salary of $6,000 per year, payable in like manner, 
and it shall have authority to employ and fix the compensations of such 

al experts, examiners, clerks, and other employees as the commis- 
Paars time to time find necessary for the proper performanre 
0 juties, 

With the exception of the secretary, a clerk to each commissioner, 
and such 1 s as the commission may from time to time find 
necessary for the conduct of its work, all employees of the commission 
shall be a part of the classified civil service. 

All of the expenses of the commission, including all necessary ex ses 
for transportation incurred by the commissioners or by their employees 
under their orders in any investigation — —— official business 


in any other places than at their respective ers, shall be 
allowed and id on the presentation of itemized vouchers therefor 
approved by commission. 

nless otherwise provided by law, the commission may rent suit- 
able offices for its use, and purchase such furniture, equ ent, 

lies as may be 


necessary. 
principal office of the commission shall be in the city of Wasn- 
ington, but it may meet and exercise all its powers at any other piace. 
8 may; by ona: or 1 s mem Bay Sony Horie agenti 
ma, e, prosecu any ingu necessary es m any 
part of United States or in any foreign country. 
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Sec. 502. That it shall be the duty of sald commission to investigate 
the administration and fiscal effects of the customs laws of this country 
now in force or which may be hereafter enacted, the relations betweea 
the rates of duty on raw materials and finished or partly finished prod- 
ucts, the effects of ad valorem and specific duties and of compound 
A gee and ad valorem duties, all questions relative to the arrangement 

schedules and classification of articles in the several schedules of the 
customs law, and, in general, to investigate the operation of customs 
laws, including their relation to the Federal revenues, aud to submit 
55 of its investigations as hereafter provided. 

ec. 503. That the commission shall put at the disposal of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives, and the Committee on F nee of the Senate, 
whenever requested, all information at its command, and shall make 
such investigations and reports as may be ucsted by the President 
or by either of said committees or by either branch of the Congress, 
and shall report to Congress on the first Monday of December of each 


year hereafter a statement of the methods adopted and all expenses. 


neurred, and a summary of all reports made during the year. 

Sec, 504. That the commission shall have power to investigate the 
tariff relations between the United States and foreign countries, com- 
mercial treaties, preferential provisions, the effect of export bounties 
and preferential transportation rates, the volume of importations com- 
pared with domestic production and comer and conditions, 
causes, and effects relating to competition of foreign industries with 
those of the United States, including dumping and cost of production. 

Sec. 505. That upon the organization of the commission, the Cost of 
Production Division in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
in the Department of Commerce shall be transferred to said commis- 
sion, and the clerks and employees of said division shall be transferred 
to and become clerks and employees of the commission, and all records, 
papers, and property of the said division and of the former tariff board 
shall be transfer to and become the records, papers, and property 
of the commission. 

Sec. 506. That for the purposes of carrying this title into effect 
the commission or its duly authorized agent or agents shall have 
access to and the right to copy any document, paper, or record, 
pertinent to the subject matter under investigation, in the possession 
of any person, firm, copartnership, corporation, or association engaged 
in the production, importation, or distribution of any article under 
investigation, and shall hayce power to summon witnesses, take testi- 
mony, administer oaths, and to regar any person, firm, copertnesenip, 
corporation, or association to produce books or papers relating to any 
matter pertaining to such investigation. Any member of the commis- 
sion may sign subpwnas, and members and agents of the commission, 
when authorized by the commission, may a ister oaths and afirma- 
tions, examine witnesses, take testimony, and receive evidence. 

Such attendance of witnesses and the production of such docu- 
mentary evidence may be required from any place in the United States 
at any designted place of hearing. And in case of disobedience to a 
subpmna the commission may invoke the aid of any district court of 
the United States in requiring the attendance and testimony of wit- 
nesses and the aroen enon of documentary evidence, and such court 
within the jurisdiction of which such inquiry is carried on may, in 
ease of contumacy or refusal to obey a subpoena issued to any cor- 
poration or other person, issue an order requiring such corpora- 
tion or other person to eared before the commission, or to pro- 
duce documentary evidence so ordered, or to give evidence touching 
the matter in question; and any failure to obey such order of the 
court may be punished by such court as a contempt thereof. 

Upon the application of the Attorney General of the United States, at 
the request of the commission, any such court shall have jurisdiction 
to issue writs of mandamus commanding compliance with the pro- 
HESAN of this title or any order of the commission made in pursuance 

ereof. 

The commission may order testimony to be taken by deposition in 
any proceeding or investigation ag under this title at any stage 
af such proceeding or inves tion. uch depositions may be taken 
before any person desi ted by the commission and having power to 
administer oaths. Such testimony shall be reduced to writing by the 
person taking the 8 or under his direction, and shall then be 
subseribed by the deponent. Any person, firm, copartnership, cor- 
poration, or association, may be compelled to appear and depose and 
to produce documentary evidence in the same manner as witnesses may 
be compelled to ap and testify and produce documentary evidence 
before the commission, as hereinbefore provided. 

Witnesses summoned before the commission shall be paid the same 
fees and mileage that are paid witnesses in the courts of the United 
States, and witnesses whose depositions are taken and the persons tak- 
ing the same, except employees of the commission, shall severally be 
entitled to the same fees and mileage as are paid for like services in 
the courts of the United States: Provided, That no person be 
excused, on the ground that it may tend to incriminate him or sub- 
ject him to a penalty or forfeiture, from attending and testifying, or 
producing books, pavers, documents, and other evidence, in obedience to 
the subpæna of the co on; but no natural person shall be prose- 
cuted or subjected to any penalty or forfeiture for or on account of 
any transaction, matter, or thing as to which, in obedience to a sub- 
pena and under oath, he may so testify or produce evidence, except 
that no person shall be exempt from prosecution and punishment for 
perjury committed in so testifying. 

Sec. 507. That the said commission shall in appropriate matters act 
in conjunction and cooperation with the Treasury Department, the De- 

rtment of Commerce, the Federal Trade Commission, or any other 

epartments, or ind dent establishments of the Government, and 
such departments and independent establishments of the Government 
shall cooperate fully with the commission for the 1 — of aidin; 

and assisting in its work, and, when directed by the dent, sha 

furnish to the commission, on its request, all records, papers, and in- 
formation in their po: on relating to any of the subjects of in- 
vestigation by said commission and shall detail, from time to time, such 
officials and employees to said commission as he may direct. 

Sec. 508. It shall be unlawful for any member of the United States 
tarif commission, or for any employee, agent, or clerk of said com- 
mission, or any other officer or employee of the United States, to 
divulge, or to make known in any manner whatever not provided for by 
law, to any person, the trade secrets or processes of any person, firm, 
copartnership, corporation, or association embraced in any examination 
or investigation conducted by said commission, or by order of said 
commission, or by order of any member thereof. Any offense against 
the provisions of this section be a misdemeanor and 5 
by a fine not 1 or by imprisonment not ex ing one 
year, or both, in the cretion of the court, and such offender shall 
also be dismissed from office or discharged from employment, 


Sec. 509. That there is hereby permanently appropriated, for the pur- 
pose of defraying the expense of the establishment and maintenance of 
the commission, including the payment of salaries herein authorized, 
out of any money in the 8 of the United States not otherwise 
1 the sum of $300, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917, and each fiscal year thereafter, 


Title VII—Unfair competition. 


Sec. 600. That when used in this title the term person“ includes 
ea eS 8 and associations. 
a 


zc. 601. it shall be unlawful for an son importing or 
8 importing any articles from an forelgn country ite the 


ates, to common 2 and systematically sell or cause to be sold 
such articles within the United States at a price substantially less 
than the actual market value or wholesale price of such articles, at the 
time of exportation to the United States, in the principal markets of 
the country of their production, or of other foreign countries to which 
they are commonly exported, after adding to such market value or 
wholesale price, freight, duty, and other charges and expenses neces- 
sarily incident to the importation and sale thereof in the United 
States: Provided, That such act or acts be done with the intent of 
destroying or injuring an industry in the United States, or of preventing 
the establishment of an industry in the United States, or of restrain- 
ing or monopolizing any part of trade and commerce in such articles 
aas United poe ‘état 11 
ny person who violates or combines or conspires with any other 
person to violate this section is guilty of a 5 and. Ta oe 
viction thereof, shall be punished by a fine not exceedin $5,000, or im- 
eee not exceeding one year, or both, in the diecretion of the 
Any person injured in his business or property 
violation of, or combination or conspiracy to violate, this section, may 
sue therefor in the district court of the United States for the district 
in which the defendant resides or is found or has an agent, without re- 
spect to the amount in controversy, and shall recover threefold the 
damages sustained, and the cost of the suit, including a reasonable 
ate c. 502. Tu t if icl 
EC, 2. a any article produced in a forei count is im- 
ported into the United States under any agreement, Tinderstanding. or 
condition that the importer thereof or any other person in the United 
States shall not use, purchase, or deal in, or shall be restricted in his 
using, purchasing, or dealing in, the articles of any other person, there 


by reason of a 
tn AY 


shall be levied, collected, and paid thereon, in addition to the duty 
aeset 155 by law, a special duty equal to double the amount 
of su uty. 


Sec. 603. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall make such rules 
and regulations as are necessary for the carrying out of the provisions 
of section 602, 

Title VIII. 


Sec. 700. That if any clause, sentence, h, t 
shall for any reason be adjudged by any court of Pak orid N 
tion to be invalid, such judgment shall not affect, impair, or invalidate 
the remainder of said act but shall be confined in its operation to the 
clause, sentence, paragraph, or part thereof directly involved in the 
controversy in which suc judgment shall have been rendered. 

Sec. 701. That unless otherwise herein specially provided, this act 
shall take effect on the day following its passage, 
of any act or acts inconsistent with the provisions of 
repealed. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr, Chairman, with the consent of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] and the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Forpnry], I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Foster, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of Union, reported that that commit- 
tee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 16768) to in- 
crease the revenue, and for other purposes, and had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


and all provisions 
this act, are hereby 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to Mr, 
Howe tt, indefinitely, on account of important business, 
HOUR OF MEETING ON MONDAY. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 10 
o'clock on Monday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it 
adjourn to meet at 10 o’clock a. m. on Monday next, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Revorp by printing an address de- 
livered by my colleague, Dr. Fess, of Ohio, before the National 
Educational Association in New York yesterday, upon the sub- 
ject of a national university. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. KELLEY] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
by printing an address by Dr. Fess before the National Educa- 
tional Association at New York yesterday on the subject of a 
national university. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAMES. I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp on the subject of treaties. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Janes] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
on the subject of treaties. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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INFANTILE PARALYSIS. 

Mr. SLEGEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution offered by me this 
morning, authorizing the Department of Labor to extend to the 
city of New York the use of Federal hospitals for the treat- 
ment of patients suffering from infantile paralysis. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. SIEGEL] 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of a reso- 
lution authorizing the use of Federal hospitals in New York 
for the treatment of children suffering from infantile paralysis. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Let us have the resolution reported first. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House joint resolution 257. 


Resolved, etc., That until November 1, 1916, the Secretary of Labor 
be, and he is hereby, authorized in his discretion to utilize the ayail- 
able hospital facilities at the immigraticn station at Ellis Island, New 
York Harbor, for the 1 of housing and caring for indisposed 
persons from the city of New Yerk and vicinity, under such conditions 
as the Secretary of Labor shall prescribe. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, why should the 
General Government take care of these people who are ill in 
New York City? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Tue General Government is not going to do 
that. 

Mr. MANN. That is what this provides for. 

Mr. SIEGEL. That is not the intention of the department. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit me, 
at Ellis Island 

Mr. MANN. I am talking about the resolution that is pend- 
ing. That is what the resolution says. 

Mr. BENNET. ‘The resolution simply permits the Depart- 
ment of Labor to utilize what is known as the Third Island, at 
Ellis Island, in connection with the epidemic of infantile pa- 
ralysis that unfortunately has attained large proportions in New 
York City. There is a third island there, where some ten or a 
dozen hospital buildings were built a few years ago, with the 
idea that they would be needed for diseases of children. The 
quarantine laws were changed, and they were not needed. 
Those buildings stand there to-day practically empty and un- 
used, and the city of New York really needs those hospital fa- 
cilities. I do not know whether that is an answer to the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. It is not. I will ask the gentleman from New 
York whether it is expected under this resolution that the 
people of New York City will pay all the expenses of caring for 
these patients, or whether it is expected that the General Goy- 
ernment shall contribute. 

Mr. SIEGEL. No; the city of New York is to pay all the ex- 
penses. In addition to that, the Secretary of Labor has writ- 
ten a letter, which I have here, wherein he urges the adoption 
of this resolution. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, well, of course, that is nothing. 

Mr. SIEGEL. I may say also that at my request on Thursday 
the United States Public Health Service was instructed to take 
charge, because this disease is spreading all over the country, 
and to-day no one knows from whence it comes or how it origi- 
nates, or how to treat it. The city of New York is only asking 
to have the use of these premises, and will pay all the expenses. 

Mr. MANN. There is no such provision in the resolution, but 
if that is the understanding, I do not think I shall object. 

Mr, BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, let us haye the resolution re- 
ported again. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the resolution will be 
again reported. 

The resolution was again read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, it 
secms to me that the resolution ought to provide that the Secre- 
tary of Labor may authorize the use of these buildings by the 
city of New York without expense to the Government. 

Mr. GARNER. Strike out the words “caring for” in the 
resolution, 

Mr. SIEGEL. I want to say that the resolution as prepared 
by me this morning reads somewhat differently from the one pre- 
pared by the department. The resolution which has been read 
was prepared by the department this morning after I had of- 
fered my other resolution. The Secretary of Labor has written 
a letter asking that the resolution be offered in this form, and 
he has done this after consulting the Solicitor General. I know 
him and have the most implicit faith in him. 

Mr. MANN. ‘The resolution as read provides that the Secre- 
tary of Labor shall utilize the hospital for caring for these 
patients. 


Mr. FOSTER. As I understand the gentleman, the intention 
is that there shall be authority given to the Secretary of Labor 
to permit the use of these hospital buildings by the city of 
New York for the care of these patients. 

Mr. HOWARD. At their own expense. 

Mr. GARNER. But the resolution does not say that. 

Mr. SIEGEL. That is the intention. 

Mr. GARNER. That may be the intention, but it does not 
say so. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Without expense to the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. GARNER. That is all right, 

Mr. FOSTER. Why not word it so as to permit the use of 
these buildings by the authorities of the city of New York with- 
out expense to the Federal Government? 

Mr. SIEGEL. My resolution made some such provision, but 
the department changed the language and wrote this letter, 
which uses the language I have offered, as the Secretary of 
Labor would haye the discretion under it to make such terms 
and conditions as he deems just. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I suggest to the gentleman that he add the 
words “ without expense to the United States Government.” 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to add 
the words “ without expense to the United States Government.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. SIEGEL] 
asks unanimous consent to add the words “ without expense to 
the United States Government.” Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. SHERLEY. May we have the resolution reported? 

The SPEAKER, What part of it? It has been read twice. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I want to hear enough of it to know what 
it provides. I was unable to hear it. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it will be reported a 
third time. 

Mr. BURNETT. Let it be reported as amended under the 
suggestion of the gentleman, 3 

The SPEAKER, It will be reported this time as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, ctc., That until November 1, 1916, the Secretary of Labor 
be, and he is hereby, authorized, in his discretion, to utilize the available 
hospital facilities at the immigration station at Ellis Island, New York 
Harbor, for the purpose of housing and caring for indisposed persons 
from the city of New York and vicinity under such conditions as the 
Secretary of Labor shall prescribe, but without expense to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I desire to ask the gentleman just one or two questions. Are 
any of the buildings adjacent to the hospital that you desire 
used for this purpose by the city of New York used in any 
manner now for adult patients in the Immigration Service? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Originally these buildings were erected by 
the United States Government on what is known as the Third 
Island of Ellis Island. At that time it was intended to use them 
for children’s cases, but the city of New York through the health 
department handled children’s cases, and these buildings are now 
idle and are not used. They have every facility for handling 
children’s cases, 

Mr. HOWARD. What I am trying to get at is whether or 
not the Government of the United States uses these buildings 
for children er anyone else that the gentleman is asking Con- 
gress to permit the city of New York to use for these cases? 

Mr. SIEGEL. No; they are not being used. 

Mr. HOWARD. Is there any likelihood of any of these ad- 
jacent buildings being used between now and November 1 for 
any patients of the Government? 

Mr. SIEGEL. No; for the reason that immigration has so 
dropped down. These buildings are not used, and were rarely 
used at the time when immigration was at its flood. 

Mr. HOWARD. Are these hospitals furnished or empty? 

Mr. SIEGEL. They are partially empty. 

Mr. HOWARD. Does the gentleman know whether they are 
furnished or unfurnished? 

Mr. SIEGEL, They are partially furnished, as I am informed 
by the department. 

Mr. HOWARD. Does the city of New York propose to use 
the beds and furniture and appliances there in the hospital that 
are now owned by the Government or does the city propose to 
clean them out and furnish everything? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Whatever the city of New. York uses will have 
to be destroyed, because that is the fundamental basis of the 
treatment of this kind of disease. 

Mr. HOWARD. That is what I was coming to. 
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Mr. SIEGEL. I would like to finish my answer to the gen- 
tleman, and to state to him that I am pleading for the infants 
of New York City. 

Mr. HOWARD. I have got all of the information that I need, 
so far as I am concerned, about the use of these buildings, and 
for the present I am going to object to the consideration of this 
resolution for this reason. I may not object on Monday, but this 
is a very serious proposition, The States are now preparing to 
quarantine against New York City because of infantile paralysis. 
It is a horrible disease. About 25 or 30 per cent of the cases are 
fatal, and I ĉ not think it is right to allow the city of New 
York to go into a governmental institution and use that building 
and then later have immigrants come there and occupy the 
building, when the greatest scientists of the country do not know 
whether it is a contagious disease or not, and in that way pos- 
sibly permit the scattering of it all over the United States so 
that thousands of little children may be killed. I am going to 
object to it. 

Mr. SIEGEL. I will ask the gentleman to reserve his objec- 
tion for a moment. 

Mr. HOWARD. I reserve it, of course. 

Mr. SIEGEL. These buildings are separate and distinct from 
the other buildings that are being used by the Government. 
They were built there for the purpose of being used and they are 
not being used. There are over a thousand cases in the city of 
New York to-day. Our hospitals are filled. These buildings 
were prepared for infants. The death rate in New York has 
reached 23 per cent. 

Mr. BURNETT. They were prepared for the infants of 
immigrants? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Now or then? ‘ 

Mr. BURNETT. Then, when they were constructed? 

Mr. SIEGEL. They were prepared for it at that time, it is 
true, but the idea as I was about to say was this, that whatever 
the city of New York uses will have to be replaced, because 
everything that is used in the treatment of infantile paralysis 
must be destroyed, as I am informed. 

Mr. BURNETT. Let me ask the gentleman right there, who 
will replace those things, the city of New York or the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. SIEGEL. We make provision here that whatever is done 
shall be done within the discretion of the Secretary of Labor 
and without expense to the Government. 

Mr. BURNETT. That does not provide that the city of New 
York or the State of New York shall replace those things. 

Mr. SIEGEL. I desire to call attention to the fact that the 
United States Public Health Service was ordered to take charge 
of this fight against this disease because it affects the entire 
Nation, and I will ask the gentleman to accept the following 
modification : 

And the State of New York or the city of New York, or both, shall 


pay to the Government for ref property that may be destroyed or used 
while the same is so occupi 


Mr. BURNETT. I will state that that ought to be in it any- 


way. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman to 
please yield to me for a moment. I want to say this, that New 
York, as I understand it, is having a very serious struggle with 
infantile paralysis. The Public Health Service has been called 
into cooperation with the State and city authorities in New 
York. There is now dying in New York City one child every 
hour of the 24, a very serious situation it seems to me. If the 
Federal Government has to give up these buildings at the end 
of their use by the city of New York, when the hospitals of that 
city are filled with more than a thousand of these little children 
who are afflicted with this horrible disease, even if they have to 
be torn down and rebuilt, it is all done in the interest of these 
little children and these unfortunate families, and it seems to 
me that this great Government of ours can well afford to permit 
the use of these buildings now. [Applause.] 

I know that my friend from Georgia [Mr. Howanp] is looking 
well to the future and fears that there might be infection re- 
ceived from those who might be housed in the buildings in the 
future, but as has been said here, every article of furniture 
would be taken out and destroyed, the buildings thoroughly 
fumigated as well as all the surroundings which it is possible 
to do to prevent that disease, and if it should be necessary, aye, 
to destroy those buildings, I believe it would be in tle interest 
of humanity to do so. I hope my friend from Georgia will not 
object. I know him to be one of the kindest, best men I ever 
knew. He is as sympathetic for those in distress as any man 
and will do all he can to relieve suffering. 

Mr. SMITH: of Minnesota, Will the gentleman 
question? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 


yield for a 


Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Is it not true that if these hos- 
pitals should be used for taking care of these children who 
are infected that it would serve to prevent the spread of the 
disease, and that the sooner it is done the better? 

Mr. FOSTER. That is undoubtedly true. The medical pro- 
fession does not know all about infantile paralysis. It is a 
terrible disease, and yet there is not very much known about 
it; at least the knowledge of its germ and communication it is 
hoped may be known soon. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Does the medical profession know 
whether or not it is contagious? 

Mr. FOSTER. It is judged that it is an infectious disease, 
and will spread if children are permitted to congregate, so the 
case must be isolated. However, I do not know; nobody else 
knows, and that is what the profession would like to know 
more about. 

Mr, FESS. I would like to ask the Member from New York 
whether the city authorities have taken every precaution in 
Sree children from the moving-picture shows and such 
places? 

Mr. SIEGEL. We have. We closed the libraries yesterday 
and to-day we closed all the playgrounds, and we have closed 
every moving-picture house in New York City. 

Mr. FESS. And it is rapidly increasing? 

Mr. SIEGEL. At the rate of 100 cases’a day. 

Mr. FESS. There are people in my town who have been sent 
from Brooklyn to get rid of the dread disease. 

Mr. SIEGEL. They are leaving New York City by thousands. 
A hundred thousand have left in the last three days, going all 
over the country. 

Mr, FOSTER. From the newspaper reports there have been 
eases occurring in other cities of the country as far west as 
Chicago. 

Mr. BURNETT. Does the gentleman think it is the duty. 
of the Federal Government to provide against all these things ` 
in all these cities? Does not the gentleman think that would. 
be a monstrous precedent to be established for the Federal 
Government? 

Mr. FOSTER. I think this. Here is an isolated hospital 
unused by the Federal Government and, after New York has 
housed as many of these afflicted children as possible, they now 
ask that they might use this hospital for the isolation of those 
who may become iufected in the future. So I think while it is 
not the duty of the Federal Government to take care of this 
disease, yet the Federal Government in every such crisis of 
this kind coming upon the country has given its assistance, and 
I am glad that it has done so. I believe in this case Congress 
ought to do this. I am as sincere about it as anyone could be, 
and I hope there will be no objection to this resolution and 
that it may go through unanimously. 

Mr. BURNETT. Does not the gentleman believe not only 
the beds and cots but other appurtenances there would have to 
be destroyed, and that perhaps the buildings themselves would 
have to be destroyed? 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not. know whether it will be or not, that 
is something that can be decided in the future. But, as I said 
before, this is a small matter to me. Here is a condition in 
which it is said that 24 children at least every 24 hours die in 
the city of New York. Now if these buildings—I do not know 
how expensive they are, I do not care very much how A ier 
sive they are—if it is for the purpose of taking care of these 
unfortunate children and helping to stamp out this disease so 
that others can not become infected with it, I will tell the 
gentleman human life can not be counted in dollars. 

Mr. HOWARD. If the gentleman will permit, if it was the 
intention of the gentleman from New York by this resolution 
to isolate all the children in New York who had this disease 
on a Government reservation on the Third Island, I would not 
object to it, but it does not remedy the spread of this disease, 
and I am just as sympathetic as my distinguished friend from 
Illinois [Mr. FOSTER]. 

Mr. FOSTER. I am sure of that. 

Mr. HOWARD. What could appeal to me or any other man 
with a heart in him any more than the thought of little chil- 
dren suffering with infantile paralysis, but it is a question 
whether or not we expect to use this island exclusively for the 
isolation of infantile paralysis cases, whether you will con- 
tinue to crowd the hospitals in New York City 

Mr: SIEGEL. You can not house them all there. 

Mr. HOWARD (continuing). Or use Ellis Island, on Gov- 
ernment property, without any additional benefit to the city of 
New York except the mere usage of the buildings. 

Mr. FOSTER. Let me say this to my friend from Georgia. 
If they have this disease they should be placed in some hospital 
if possible 
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Mr. HOWARD. That is true; I agree with the gentleman 
about that. 

Mr. FOSTER. Where they can have proper treatment for 
this disease, and, as has been said here, the hospitals of New 
York have been filled up. 

Mr. BURNETT. Are they? Is that a fact? 

Mr. SIEGEL. It is a fact. 

Mr. FOSTER. They go into certain isolated wards, I do not 
mean the whole hospital is filled with these children. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, to eliminate any further 
discussion, and fearing that what I have said may be misunder- 
stood by my colleagues in reference to having these poor little 
children cared for, I will withdraw any objection I have made. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. BURNETT. Now, Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman 
as to the modification to the effect that the city or the State of 
New York will bear the expense? What is the provision? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Without expense to the Government. 

Mr. BURNETT. Suppose the buildings are to be torn down 
and the cots or beds have to be destroyed? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution with 
amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resatred, ete., That until November 1, 1916, the Secretary of Labor 
he, and he is hereby, authorized In his discretion to utilize the avail- 
able hospital facilities at the immigration station at Ellis Island, New 
York Harbor, for the purpose of housing and caring for indisposed per- 
sons from the city of New York and vicinity under such conditions as 
the Secretary of Labor shall prescribe, but without expense to the 
Government of the United States. And the State or city of New York, 
or both, shall compensate the Goyernment of the United States for any 
and all loss sustained by the Goyernment in the use and occupation of 
such buildings. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, of course the immediate occa- 
sion for this is the epidemic, if it can be called an epidemic, of 
infantile paralysis. Equally, of course, the resolution is not 
confined to that at all. It can be open to every indisposed per- 
son, no matter whether afflicted with infantile paralysis or 
whatever it may be. 

Mr, SIEGEL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. Certainly. 

Mr. SIEGEL. I have a letter here from the Department of 
Labor—— 

Mr. GARRETT. Certainly I am not going to object to it, but 
I want to call attention to that and the utterance of the gentle- 
man, at least, that that is the purpose. 

Mr. SIEGEL. That is the purpose. 

Mr. GARRETT. I think it ought to go into the Rrconp that 
that is the purpose and intent. 

Mr. SIEGEL. That is the purpose and intent, and I wish 
the Clerk would read this letter showing that that is the under- 
standing. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BURNETT. All of the speech of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Foster] has been made on the idea that it was for 
those who are afllicted or liable to be afflicted with infantile 
paralysis, and I understand from the reading of that resolution 
that it is not confined to that at all. It takes in everybody, those 
who are recovering from a protracted drunk, or everything else. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman yield? It does not so 
state, it is true, but the statement is made here by the Member 
from New York that the city has asked for the use of this hos- 
pital for this purpose, and I take it that such will be the case. 
If it is necessary to incorporate that in the resolution, I think 
it ought to be done, 

Mr. BURNETT. Why, certainly. 

Mr. FOSTER. I have no objection. I am willing to meet 
every technicality that is necessary to be met in order to get 
the use of this hospital. 

Mr. GARRETT. Is it the hope of the gentleman to get this 
resolution passed this afternoon? 

Mr. SIEGEL. It is. 

Mr. GARRETT. The Senate has adjourned, has it not? 

Mr. SIEGEL. That is true, but I hope to get it through here 
this afternoon and get it to the Senate early Monday morning. 
This resolution was prepared by the Department of Labor. 
have a letter here that states it is to be confined to these cases. 

Mr. GARRETT. I understand the resolution does not confine 
it to them. 

Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman’s criticism is a good one, 
but here is a letter from Mr. Wilson, the Secretary of Labor, in 
which he refers to the epidemic of infantile paralysis in New 
York and suggests this resolution. Now, the resolution pro- 
vides that the use of the hospital shall be under such conditions 
as the Secretary of Labor shall prescribe. And I think, perhaps, 


it will be perfectly safe, under the circumstances, to pass the 


resolution, with the knowledge on the part of the Secretary that 
he has asked for this only for care of patients suffering with 
infantile paralysis, and with the knowledge that that is the 
understanding of the House as well. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I have stated that I did not 
intend to object to the consideration of the resolution. I really 
feel like there ought to be in the resolution itself a definite and 
specific statement of the purposes for which these buildings are 
to be used. But these things appeal to our sympathies; and 
with the letter that has been read by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, I think we ought to understand that if this matter comes 
up again we will be able to at least point to the letter as to 
some understanding of what the buildings are to be used for. 

Mr, MANN. It is a loosely drawn resolution. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Why does the gentleman say in his reso- 
lution that this hospital shall be open to“ persons“ ? 

Mr. SIEGEL. In answer to that I will say that the resolu- 
tion was drawn by the Department of Labor. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I do not care by whom it is drawn. The 
resolution says that this hospital shall be open to “ persons.” 
If all this sympathy is going out, the resolution ought to say 


“ children.” 
The letter itself says that it is infantile 


Mr. SIEGEL. 
paralysis. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I am talking about the resolution. It 
says that this hospital shall Le open to “ persons.” 

Mr. PLATT. Does not the gentleman know that this disease 
is not confined to children, but people of his age might take it? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Let me say to the gentleman from Illinois 
that infantile paralysis may be gotten by an adult. I do not 
see how it can, and no one seems to know. This letter from 
the department says it refers to infantile paralysis. ‘The de- 
partment put the word “ persons” in there. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I have no objection to it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this resolution? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

The question is on the engrossment and third reading of the 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to insert in the 
Record the letter which I referred to. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Recorp the letter he referred to. 
Is there objection? 7 

There was no objection. 

Following is the letter referred to: 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, July 8, 9916. 


Hon. ISAAC SIEGEL, M. C., 
House of Representaticcs, Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR CONGRESSMAN : In reference to the call of your secretary, in 


regard to a resolution which you contemplate introducing in the House, 
having for its object the utilization of certain hospital facilities at Ellis 
Island, in relieving the existing situation in New York and vicinity 
brought about by the epidemic of infantile paralysis, I have to state 
that this department would favor the enactment of a joint resolution 
substantially as follows: 

“ Resolved by the Senate and Ieuse te Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembl That until November 1, 1916, 
the Secretary of Labor be, and he is hereb: „ authorized in his discretion 
to utilize the available hospital facilities at the imm tion station at 
Ellis Island, New York Harbor, for the p of hous ng and caring for 
indisposed persons from the city of New York and vicinity, under such 
conditions as the Secretary of Labor shall prescribe.” 

Respectfully, yours, 
W. B. Witsox, Secretary. 


MARIXE HOSPITAL, CLEVZLAND, OHIO. 


Mr. CROSSER rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Ohio rise? 

Mr. CROSSER. To ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 2845) to permit the sale of the 
Cleveland Marine Hospital in order to invest the funds in an- 
other marine hospital and allow the present site to be used for 
a depot. It has been holding up all improvements there for 
quite a little while. 

The SPEAKER. 
acter? 

Mr. CROSSER. I do not think so. 
an omnibus bill, but not separately. 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
know what the bill is. I have no objection to passing the bill 
permitting the sale of the marine hospital at Cleyeland, but this 
bill provides that after the sale the Public Health Service shall 
use the money at any place they please in the United States by 
building a new marine hospital or putting in new equipment. 


Is there a House bill here of similar char- 


I think it is reported in 
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In other words, the department in drawing this bill entirely 
overlooked all safe limitations. Such a bill can not pass by 
unanimous consent. 
The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 
Mr. MANN. I object. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 
ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 34 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, pursuant to the order pre- 
viously made, until Monday, July 10, 1916, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIT, bills and a joint resolution were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 14824) 
to prevent fraud at public auctions in the District of Columbia, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
8 No. 932), which said bill and report were referred to the House 

alendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10496) to 
prohibit the manufacture, sale, or transportation in interstate 
commerce of misbranded articles, to regulate the traffic therein, 
and for other purposes, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 934), which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. STOUT, from the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands, 
to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 51) appro- 
priating money for the payment of certain claims on account of 
labor, supplies, materials, and cash furnished in the construction 
of the Corbett Tunnel, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 935), which said joint resolution 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9760) 
for the relief of James T. Petty, Charles W. Church, and 
others, executors of Charles B. Church, deceased, Jesse B. Wil- 
son, and George T. Dearing, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 933), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions were intro- 
duced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 16866) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to donate to the new armory at Carbondale, 
Jackson County, Ill., two suitable cannon or fieldpieces; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SISSON: A bill (H. R. 16867) to provide for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at 
Okolona, in the State of Mississippi; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BURKE: A bill (H. R. 16868) to amend section 2 of 
an act entitled “An act to promote the welfare of American 
seamen in the merchant marine of the United States, to abolish 
arrest and imprisonment as a penalty for desertion, and to 
secure the abrogation of treaty provisions in relation thereto, 
and to promote safety at sea”; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 16869) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate cannon and balls; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 16870) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of War to furnish one condemned eannon to the John 
T. Parker Post No. 57, Kentucky Grand Army of the Republic, 
of the city of Vanceburg, Lewis County, Ky.; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 16871) to prevent the 
publication of false reports and rumors affecting the interna- 
tional relations of the United States; to the Committee on the 


Judiciary, 
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By Mr. WICKERSHAM: A bill (H. R. 16872) to amend sec- 
tion 831 of the Compiled Laws of the Territory of Alaska; 
to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. KITCHIN: A bill (H. R. 16873) to authorize the 
adoption of a national trade-mark for the manufactures of the 
United States, particularly for export purposes, and to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Commerce to license manufacturers 
to use the same, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH (by request): A bill (H. R. 16874) 
proposing an amendment to section 2 of the act of March 8, 
1905 (33 Stats., p. 1021) ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CRISP: A bill (H. R. 16875) granting the consent 
of Congress to Crisp County, Ga., to construct a bridge across 
Flint River, Ga., between Crisp and Sumter Counties; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 16876) to amend section 
4414 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. COLEMAN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 256) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Treasury to accept from the city of 
Pittsburgh certain lands in exchange for other lands of equal 
area; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. HULBERT: Resolution (H. Res. 296) directing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to report to Congress as to the ad- 
visability of establishing free ports, ete.; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. EAGAN; A bill (H. R. 16877) granting an increase of 
pension to Egnitz Rensing; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KTESS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 16878) grant- 
ing a pension to Willie L. Rogers; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 16879) granting an increase of 
pension to Gen. F. M. Bean; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16880) granting a pension to Mary Trower; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16881) granting an increase’ of pension to 
Mathew O’Brien; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16882) granting an increase of pension to 
David H. Tulles; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH: A bill (H. R. 16883) granting a pen- 
sion to Willard Kolp; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 16884) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles E. Frizzell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RAMSETER: A bill (H. R. 16885) granting an 
increase of pension to Joseph Ohman; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 16886) granting 
a pension to Joel H. Haden; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: A bill (H. R. 16887) 
granting an increase of pension to Patriek F. Nealon; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16888) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick J. Cressey ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of Equal Suffrage 
League of Baltimore, Md., relative to woman-suffrage amend- 
ment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EAGAN: Petitions of German-American Button Co., 
of Rochester, N. Y., and Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich., 
against bill to prohibit time study ; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. HOWELL: Petition of J. R. Smith, Joseph Thompson, 
and 50 other citizens of Uinta County, Utah, against bills to 
amend the postal laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. PRATT: Petition of W. A. Simkin and sundry citi- 
zens of Pine City and Elmira, N. Y., opposing the passage of 
House bill 13778, authorizing the Postmaster General to exclude 
from the mails certain publications; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of Rhode Island Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, favoring passage of House bill 12998, relative to amend- 


Federal- reserve act; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 14723, granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary E. Caswell; to the Committee on 
` Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany a bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Ellener R. Potter; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, papers to accompany a bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Margaret Brayton; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 


SENATE. 


Monpay, July 10, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Friday, July 7, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gr orris Smoot 
Hollis O'Gorman Sterling 
Brady "B Overman Stone 
Brandegee James Pittman Sutherland 
Bryan Johnson, Me. 1 Swanson 
m Johnson, 8, D Taggart 
hilton ones Reed Thomas 
lap) Kenyon Saulsbury Thompson 
Clark, Wyo. ern Shafrot! ardaman 
cult La Follette Sheppard Wadsworth 
Iberson e Sherman Walsh 
Cummins McCumber Shields Williams 
Curtis Va. im. orks 
Fietcher Martine, N. J. Smith. Ga. 
Gallinger elson mith, S. C. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I desire to announce that the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] is detained from the Senate 
by illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-eight Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


BELIEF OF SYRIAN SUFFERERS. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, before the unfinished business is 
taken up I ask leave to report back from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations Senate resolution 209, intreduced by the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. CHTILTox ], and I submit a report 
(No. 652) thereon. The resolution was unanimously agreed to 
by that committee. It is exactly in line with other resolutions 
relating in the main to similar subjects. I call the attention of 
the Senator from West Virginia to the resolution. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the resolution be read for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution. 

The Secretary read Senate resolution 209, submitted by Mr. 
CHILTON June 2, 1916, and referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, as follows: 

Whereas the attention of the ple of the United States has been di- 
rected to the helpless situation in which manr of the Syrians in the 
Mount Lebanon district have been placed, that many thousands 
have perished from hunger and exposure ; and 

Whereas thousands of citizens of the United States in practically every 
State of the Union were either born in Syria or are the children of 
Syrians born in that country, and that thousands of American citizens 
5 15 = Bacay and affinity to many of the said suffering and 

Wheres t k: ple of the United States haye demonstrated their sym- 
8 for the suffering people on all sides in the great European war, 

aving belped in a practical way the people of um, Serbia, Ire- 
land, Poland. and 9 as becomes a nation Which is neutral in this 
war and on friendiy terms with all the belligerents: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That appreciating the sufferings of the Syrian people it is 
suggested that the President of the United States set aside a day upon 
which a direct appeal to the 8 of all American citizens shall be 
made and an opportunity shall be given for our public-spirited people 
to contribute to a much needed fund for the relief of the Syrian people. 


Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, I had intended to submit 
briefly some observations to the Senate upon this resolution, but 
in view of the fact that we are working now by virtue of the 
courtesy of those in charge of the Agricultural appropriation 
bill, I will content myself with asking unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I ask the Senator whether it is a Senate 
resolution? 

Mr. CHILTON. It is a Senate resolution. It is simply a sug- 
gestion as we have done in the case of all the suffering people 
in Poland and elsewhere. It is the customary resolution. 
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Mr. SMOOT, Of course it is not in the power of the Senate 
to pass a resolution directing the President. : 

Mr. CHILTON. He is not directed. It is merely a suggestion, 
We could not direct him. 

Mr. SMOOT? I see it is a mere suggestion, and therefore a 
Senate resolution is proper. 

Mr. NORRIS. Permit me to ask a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CHILTON. With pleasure. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to ask the Senator if there will be any 
difficulty in the transmission of the funds that are collected in 
this way to the Syrian people. 

Mr. CHILTON. I take it there will be some difficulty, but 
funds have been successfully transmitted from private sources to 
those people. I think we will find some way to transmit them 
if we can get the funds, 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course I think it should be known that the 
péople intended to be benefited by these contributions would get 
them and that there will be no difficulty in the way of the funds 
reaching them. If it is known that there will be no difficulty in 
the way of getting it to them the subscriptions will be a great 
deal more liberal. I asked the question for the purpose of bring- 
ing out that idea. 

Mr. CHILTON. I will say in reply that there are a great 
many of these people who live in my State and a great many 
of them who live in my home city. They are very prosperous 
people in this country, and funds have been collected in a private 
way by my neighbors and friends and suecessfully transmitted to 
their people in Asia. I do not think there will be any trouble in 
transmitting the funds if we can raise them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT; Is there objection to the considera- 
tion of the resolution? ‘The Chair hears none, and the resolution 
is adopted. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by E. T. Taylor, 
jr., one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a 
joint resolution (H. J. Res, 257) permitting the use of certain 
hospital facilities belonging to the United States, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


TREATMENT OF INFANTILE PARALYSIS. 


Mr. O’GORMAN, Mr. President, this is an emergency meas- 
ure which has just come from the House, It has reference to 
the treatment of the plague that is now afflicting New York 
City and some other parts of the country. It permits the local 
authorities to make use of certain’ governmental stations at 
Ellis Island, I ask unanimous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays the joint resolu- 
tion before the Senate. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 257) permitting the use of 
certain hospital facilities belonging to the United States was 
read the first time by its title. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this being an emergency matter, 
of course I shall not insist upon its taking the regular course, 
but if it were not for the urgency of it I would insist upon a 
reference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to waiving the 
rule which would require the joint resolution to be submitted 
to a committee? The Chair hears none. The Secretary will 
read the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was read the second time at length, as 
follows: 


Resolved, etc., That until November 1, 1916, the Secretary of Labor 
be, and he is hereby, authorized, In his discretion, to utilize the avail- 
able hospital facilities at the immigration station at Elils Island, New 
York Harbor, for the “ere of housing and caring for indis T- 
sons from the city o ew York and vicinity, under such conditions 
as the Secretary of Labor shall prescribe, but without expense to the 
Government of the United States; and the State or cit) of New York, 
or both, shall compensate the Government of the United States for any 
and all losses sustained by the Government in the use and occupation 


of such buildings. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

TRADE AGREEMENT ABROAD (S. DOC. NO. 491). 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I ask the Senator in charge 
of the Agricultural appropriation bill to allow me a few 
moments to present a question I deem to be of grave interna- 
tional import, and to ask that certain documents I have on my 
desk may be printed as a public document, 
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I have put in as brief form as I could what I desire to say 
to the Senate, and I should like to have, if I can, the consider- 
ate attention of the Senate. What I am about to say relates to 
Senate resolution 220, which I presented June 29, and which 
was agreed to on the following day. The resolution relates 
to the recent economic conference or convention held in Paris. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Missouri be kind enough to state the number of the resolution 
which he is discussing? I did not catch it. 

Mr. STONE. I am addressing my remarks to Senate reso- 
lution No. 220, 8 

Mr. President, all of us are deeply sensible of the horrors 
incident to the great war in Europe. It would be useless for 
me to dwell upon that. I do not know, nor do you, how this 
mighty struggle will eyentuate. No doubt we entertain indi- 
vidual opinions as to that, but such opinions are of necessity 
speculative and uncertain; moreover, it would not be thought to 
be the proper thing for any of us in this presence and at this 
time to express an opinion on that subject. All that we can 
assert is that sometime in the not distant future this stupen- 
dous butchery of men—men representing what is of the best in 
our Christian civilization—must end. To be sure whatever this 
great neutral Nation of ours may properly do to hasten that 
end should be done, and no doubt will be done. But my 
present purpose does not lead me into that consideration. For 
the present my eye is upon the end of the conflict, whenever and 
however that end may come. My eye is fixed upon the possible, 
may I not say probable, consequences of that end upon the well- 
being of this country. I am for the present confining my vision 
to our own horizon. Already the great nations engaged in this 
struggle have, as we know, reached a point of great embarrass- 
ment to all of them—financially, industrially, economically. If 
the war should go on to a bitter end—that is, to a final arbitra- 
ment of armed strength and endurance—the embarrassment 
alluded to will of necessity be enormously increased. 

After it is all over what will the party victorious do, or be 
inclined to do, and in what way may the post-bellum policies 
of the victorious party affect our country and people? Of late 
I have been observing various things bearing upon this question, 
The things I have been observing relate to the possible policies 
of the victor, whoever that may be, when the doubtful issue 
of victory has been decided. Whether from the standpoint of 
the central—Germanic—powers or from the standpoint of the 
entente allies, it follows inevitably that whatever they have 
in mind to do is—at least, in large measure—dependent upon 
the final outcome of the struggle. The defeated party will likely 
have little to say; the victorious party will have much to say. 

Mr. President, ought not we to be giving serious thought and 
attention to the outline of policies—the tentative, conditional 
policies—of these combatant nations as these outlines come to 
us? What does Germany have in mind todo in a commercial 
way if her arms should compel her enemies to yield? And what 
will the great powers of the entente alliance have in mind to 
do if victory should rest in the end upon their banners? I am 
not for the moment concerned about maps, about territorial 
changes, about successions to thrones, about governmental au- 
tonomies, I have in mind the things that may directly and imme- 
diately concern the material welfare of this country in particu- 
lar, and in a larger sense of this hemisphere in general. It is 
not my present purpose to discuss these questions at length or 
with particularity of detail; perhaps we have not yet reached 
the point where that can be done advisedly. I wish merely to 
call passing and urgent notice to some of the things that have 
challenged my thought and attracted my attention. 

First, let it be supposed that Germany should be the victor. 
What would the German policy be with respect not only to her 
enemy belligerent nations, but with respect to the world at large? 
Of course I can not answer this question satisfactorily, much less 
authoritatively. Still some things come to us it is worth while 
to take note of. Among other things to which my attention has 
been called is an article written by Gustaf Sioesteen—written 
im Berlin and printed in a Swedish publication. From that arti- 
cle I wish to make the following significant quotation: f 

A commencement of this new economical connection is being made 
by the negotiations entered on by representatives of Austria-Hungary 
and Germany 5 the proposed formation of a customs union. 
Since this union would include 120,000,000 individuals, it must be evi- 
dent what an immense attraction it must exert on the surrounding 
smaller nations. Swithzerland and Holland can scarcely escape this 
attraction, and the Scandinavian countries, it is said, would probably 
find it to their advantage, together with a liberated Finland, to form 
a northern customs union, which later, on an independent basis, could 
enter in close union with the vast“ Zollverein “ of central Europe. 

This Zollverein“ would then include about 175,000,000 individuals. 
The adhesion of Italy to the vast union would not be inconceivable, and 
then the combination of the United States of Europe, founded on a 
voluntary commercial union, would be approaching its realization. 

Such a commercial union, embracing various peoples, could only lead 
to moderatisn in foreign politics and would be the best guaranty for 


the ce of the universe. A brisk interchange of commodi — 
ful interchange of cultural ideas, would Senit. frond such 1 


n 
2 — ps stas y mua pe Mediterranean and the Netherlands with 

Of course this is not official or in any sense authoritative, but . 
I have some good reason, although I do not feel at liberty to state 
the grounds of that reason, to believe that it is in some large 
way expressive of German governmental policy, That is all I 
care to say at this time on that subject. If true, it is very im- 
portant, 

I turn now to the other side—that of the entente allies, 
Whatever may be said about the German policy following the 
war—and as to that, it must be admitted, our information, at 
least so far as I have information, is somewhat nebulous and 
uncertain—the allies have given us a more definite cue as to 
their policy. Some months ago a movement was set afoot for 
the holding of an economic or commercial conference between 
the principal nations associated in what is known as the entente 
alliance, The proposal for such a congress was extensively dis- 
cussed in Great Britain, France, and other countries. My 
attention has been called to a discussion had in the British 
House of Lords concerning this congress antedating the meeting 
thereof, and I have read various articles expressive of British 
public opinion relating to the subject appearing in the leading 
trade and commercial publications of that and other countries. 
I can not, of course, speak with assurance; but, reading and 
attempting to digest many of these things, I can not escape 
the belief that these war-involved and so-called allied nations 
have in mind a mutual policy to accomplish certain results 
beneficial to themselves and that may not be in accord with the 
interests of this country. 

Primarily it appears to be the chief mutual purpose of these 
allied nations to wage a commercial war against Germany 
after Germany has been defeated on the fleld of physical com- 
bat. As to that there has been no attempt to disguise their 
purpose; but, as I have gone along reading the various discus- 
sions which have come under my notice, I am impressed with 
the apprehension that there may be, and probably is, a purpose 
having a larger reach. z 

There is talk of an international understanding between them 
that the allied powers, after the war, would work with each 
other and for themselves as against not only Germany but the 
balance of the world. There is much talk of fiscal and econom- 
ical policies looking to that end, the underlying purpose being 
to aid each other in recouping and rehabilitating themselves. 
I am impressed with the notion of a purpose and tendency 
toward a close and somewhat exclusive commercial and indus- 
trial union of that character. 

I wish to read at this point a brief extract from a speech 
recently delivered by the Right Hon. William Morris Hughes, 
the Australian premier and one of the dominating men in car- 
rying forward the British policy. It is a somewhat remarkable 
thing that a man from far-away Australia, who has reached 
supreme power in that self-governing colony, should go to Lon- 
don and in the Parliament and on public opinion in the United 
Kingdom exert an influence that can hardly be second to that 
of any other man. He must be a man of great force. He was 
one of the leading men representing the British Empire at this 
Paris conference. Here is what he said, outlining his view of 
the general policy of the country for which he spoke—patrioti- 
cally spoke: 


Then we have to prepare to meet the demand for machinery, ships, 
goods of all kinds which have either been 3 by the war or which 
could not be manufactured during the war. e have to retain our 
hold on the Agen doer, | trade and to dispose of our products in the 
markets of the world. he central powers have recently entered into a 
very close economic alliance, and rmany is using all its genius for 
organization to make it effective. Then, the neutral nations, growing 
rich while we grow daily poorer, are g great preparations to 
capture the world’s markets and oust us from our position. All these 
things confront us. We must face them, and we must master them. 
And I am quite sure we can do so if we but go the right way to work. 

The only possible solution of the great problem lies in organization. 


We must not only put energy into the work, but brains; the t brains 
of the country. And we must call science to our aid. 
The material basis of every industry is its raw material. Without 


this, industry is helpless. The Paris conference sets out the position 
in one of its resolutions. Common sense and our own bitter experiences 
have made us realize how yital to national safety and welfare the raw 
materials of our basic industries are. We have seen what the control 
of dyes, tungsten, spelter, and other metals by Germany means to this 
Nation. It is profoundly true that if one great power controlled prac- 
ei f all the supplies of such things as oop r, lead, zinc, tungsten, 
petrol, rubber, and cotton all the world would be suppliant at its fect. 


Perhaps we would have no well-founded right to quarrel with 
these nations if what is suggested should turn out to be the 
absolute truth. They have suffered together, and together 


have seen their vast accumulations wasted, to say nothing of 
their losses in life and losses in other ways. Perhaps it would 
be only natural for these nations, being victorious in the war, 
to turn a cold, icy face to America and all the balance of the 
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world, crush Germany industrially as well as physically, and 
join in a common effort to rebuild their shattered fortunes by 


some form of concerted action without deference to other 
nations. 

Mr. President, I think a policy of that kind would be short- 
sighted, resulting in retaliatory measures, and that the wounded 
nations would suffer most if they entered upon a struggle of 
that kind against the neutral nations of the world who might 
be most helpful in a time of such dire stress, and when the 
friendship of strong nations—nations opulent in every way and 
capable of aiding in every way—should be at the side of all 
the combatants to aid them instead of being driven into an 
unwilling enmity against any of them. But their views and 
ours may not be in accord. 

Mr. President, I think this is as far as I care to go into 
this subject at this time. I shall conclude for the present by 
asking the unanimous consent of the Senate to print as a 
public document certain papers I hold in my hand bearing on 
this general subject, to which I respectfully invite the atten- 
tion of my colleagues and of the country. I also ask that the 
remarks I have just made may be printed as a sort of ex- 
planatory introduction to this public document and as a part 
of it. 

Mr. President, these papers, to which I have but barely 
alluded, contain, as I think, a great fund of valuable informa- 
tion to the Senate, to the Congress, and to the country. I 
should like to have the matter printed in the way I have sug- 
gested—as a public document—and I ask that the papers may 
be printed in the order in which I have arranged them. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. President, if the Senator please—— 

Mr. STONE. I am through. 

Mr. GALLINGER. May I ask the Senator if the documents 
relate to economic questions exclusively and to the apparent 
purposes of the combatant nations of Europe? 

Mr. STONE. Oh, absolutely. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Missouri? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. STONE. I understand permission is given to have the 
document printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Stone], in what he has said, and which has so much in- 
terested, as it ought to interest, the Senate, has considered the 
possibilities of what may happen, first, in the case of the vic- 
tory of the central powers and, second, in the case of the vic- 
tory of the allied powers, as they are called. This resolution, 
however, relates only to the conference said to have been held 
in Paris. It relates only to the possible action of the allies, 
I think it extremely desirable that, as the Senator from Mis- 
souri himself has said, we should have also any information 
that can be had from the State Department with relation to 
the possible action of the central powers. 

This resolution should not be confined to what the allied 
powers intend to do at the close of the war but it should give 
us every possible information as to what Germany and Austria 
propose to do, so far as can be learned from the utterances of 
their public men and from writings of authority, such as that 
quoted by the Senator from Missouri. 

That there is such information about the designs of the cen- 
tral powers is shown by what the Senator from Missouri has 
read. I think that it is very important that we should know 
the intentions of both sides, so far as they can be known. 

The resolution, it will be observed, deals only with economie 
arrangements. The Senator from Missouri said that he was 
not concerned with maps, by which I understood him very 
properly to mean that he was not concerned with what may be 
called the political aspects of the war, or with the treaty be- 
tween Russia and Japan, which has been announced, and which 
we have reason to understand is a political and not an economic 
agreement. 

I am sure, Mr. President, that we ought to have all the in- 
formation we possibly can get in regard to every phase of the 
economic situation. At this time, of course, that situation must 
be very largely matter of pure speculation. All that we ab- 
solutely know is that the greatest war which has ever afflicted 
mankind has been raging for two years in Europe, and that, 
whatever its physical and political results may be, such a con- 
vulsion can not but bring in its train, when peace comes, 
enormous economic changes, What the various powers will do 
when peace comes, whether defeated or victorious, no man can 
accurately say; but we may be perfectly certain that they will 
devote every effort to restoring normal conditions, and to 
bringing back as rapidly as possible—and it will be a slow 


process at best—sound economic conditions in their respective 
countries. That they will attempt legislation or agreements for 
that purpose I think is not an unreasonable inference; but 
what concerns us in the United States and alone concerns us 
is to be as well prepared as we can be for a future which neces- 
sarily can not be known, but about which we can only guess. 
We know that the results will be of the most far-reaching char- 
acter, and beyond that we can only conjecture, 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that the only wise course for 
this country is, so far as possible, to be prepared for any con- 
tingency. There are two forms of preparation—what I may call 
the physical and the economic. I am very deeply convinced 
of the necessity of such preparation on the physical side as to 
make the application of force and violence to the United States 
as remote as possible. I wish such preparation had been begun 
long ago. It is not too late even now, although much precious 
time has been lost, and we ought to make every possible prepara- 
tion for our own defense, both by sea and by land. I believe 
that we are about to make suitable preparation by sea. I wish 
I could say the same as to our preparation by land. But the 
physical preparation is, comparatively speaking, simple. We 
must have such an armament for defense as will secure our 
own peace, as will be sufficient to make it apparent to all the 
world that we are not to be attacked with impunity by any- 
body, either on our Pacific or our Atlantic coasts. Into this 
question of physical defense and preparation I do not care to 
enter further at this moment. When the naval bill is before’ 
the Senate I shall venture to say something further upon this 
point, 

Now, as to the industrial situation: We know that the tem- 
porary prosperity, so called, due to the vast expenditure of for- 
eign money in this country during the last two, years, is wholly 
artificial and unreal. We know it can not last. The purchases 
for foreign account are said to be declining already owing to 
the fact that the allies at least are now largely supplying their 
own needs, Those vast expenditures by foreign governments in 
this market will cease, they will cease absolutely on the coming 
of peace, and we shall find ourselves in a world in which we 
know this to be certain, that the purchasing power of the na- 
tions who have hitherto bought of us largely in normal times 
will have been immensely diminished. We shall also find our- 
selves in a world where capital has been destroyed in unheard 
of amounts, where industry has been paralyzed, and where 
all the stricken countries will be working in desperation to re- 
store their industrial fortunes. These conditions, at least, we 
know we shall have to meet. 

We shall require to be prepared in this direction also by 
what is generally referred to as industrial organization. Into 
the details of this organization of our industries it will be im- 
possible at this moment to enter; but I will say this much, and I 
say it without any party suggestion, because I think I am stating 
a general principle, that if we are to meet some of the inter- 
national combinations which are likely to occur, if we are to 
be able to meet some of the tariffs which are likely to be im- 
posed, we must remember that the great weapon in our hands 
is the fact that we have the best market in the world both for 
import and for export, and that if we keep that weapon sharp 
and bright, if we hold it with a strong hand, the nations of the 
world will think twice before they throw that market away or 
attempt to destroy exports which are essential to their being. 

That they will try to close the gates of trade and commerce 
upon us in many directions I regard as highly probable, although 
the aim and extent of the effort must remain at present a matter 
of speculation. But if we are to meet this situation successfully 
we must be prepared economically and industrially as I believe 
we should be prepared physically and in arms. To the end 
the essential thing is so to organize our industries that they 
will be strong, independent, and ready for the conflict when and 
if it comes. nly in order to organize the industries in 
order to make them a bulwark and a barricade against the 
economic struggles we may have to face. the first thing that 
is necessary is not to cripple but to encourage them. We must 
try to put them in a condition so that they can stand behind 
the people and the Government, be able to meet any test, and 
make the world clearly understand, as we must make them 
understand in the matter of armaments, that we can not be 
invaded, either physically or economically, with impunity. - 

Such, Mr. President, seems to me the true, the vital policy 
to be followed by this country in both directions. The first 


obvious step is that we should have all the information that it is 
possible and proper to give us now or later, not only as to one 
group of belligerents but as to the purposes and intentions of 
all the nations now engaged in war. 
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PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had, on July 10, 1916, approved and signed the following acts: 

S. 1388. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
furnish hot water from the hot springs on the Hot Springs 
‘Reservation for drinking and bathing purposes free of cost to the 
Leo N. Levi Memorial Hospital Association; and 

S. 1843. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
acquire certain right of way near Engle, N. Mex. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT (S. DOC. NO. 490). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
— message from the President of the United States, which will 
rend. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
To the Senate of the United States: 


In response to the resolution of the Senate of June 29, 1916, 
requesting the President to obtain information as far as possible 
as to the character, form, and purpose of the agreement or 
treaty concluded by the allied nations at Paris regarding their 
future joint and several industrial and commercial interests, I 
transmit herewith a report of the Secretary of State furnishing 
the information requested so far as it is now in the possession 
of the Department of State. 
; Wooprow WHItson. 
THE Wire HoUsE, 

Washington, July 10, 1916. 


The VIOE PRESIDENT. This is in response to the resolu- 
tion of the Senator from Missouri. The Chair would inquire 
whether he desires it to be added to the public document? 

Mr. STONE. I have not seen the information conveyed by the 
President, but I should like to have it incorporated in the docu- 
ment I have asked to have printed, so that it may be in one cover. 

Mr. SMOOT. And printed also in the usual way. 

Mr. STONE. It can be printed as a separate document and 
should be, I assume. Is there objection to having it printed in 
the usual way as a document and at the same time embodying 
it in the document I have asked to haye printed? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the length of the reply. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Apart from the formal part set- 
ting out the resolution, which the Chair thinks need not be read, 
it consists of about 10 pages. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I made the inquiry for the reason, and I 
will defer entirely to the judgment of the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri in reference to the matter, I thought it would be 
most interesting to the Senate to have it read. If there are only 
9 or 10 pages, it will not take long. 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Surrul, who has charge of the Agricultural appropriation bill 
to-day, and upon whose time we are trespassing, will not object. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I hear considerable requests 
around me to have it read, and I will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think it would be very illuminating in 
view of the discussion which has taken place this morning. 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. Before that is done will the Senator 
from Missouri let me ask him a question? Would the Senator 
think it would be inappropriate to have the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts upon the resolution incorporated in 
the document as well as the Senator’s? 

Mr. STONE. Is the Senator addressing me? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes; would the Senator from Missouri 
object to having the remarks just made by the Senator from 
Massachusetts in relation to this very subject incorporated in the 
Senate document, inasmuch as his own remarks have gone in? 

Mr. STONE. I certainly would not. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, Then I ask unanimous consent that that 
may be done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the reply to the resolution be read. 

. The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks it is not necessary 
to read the prefatory matter, which simply shows the receipt of 
the resolution and the response thereto. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Simply the matter communicated by the 
President. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I suggest that the whole matter be printed 
in the Recorp, including the portion not read. 

Mr. GALLINGER. All right. 

The Secretary read as indicated, and the matter entire is as 
follows: 

To the Senate of the United States: 

In response to the resolution of the Senate of June 29, 1916, 
requesting the President to obtain information as far as possible 
ns to the character, form, and purpose of the agreement or 
treaty concluded by the allied nations at Paris regarding their 


future joint and several industrial and commercial interests, I 
transmit herewith a report of the Secretary of State furnishing 
the information requested so far as it is now in the possession of 
the Department of State. 


Wooprow WILSON. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 


Washington, July 10, 1916. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington. 
The PRESIDENT: 
The undersigned, the Secretary of State, to whom was re- 
ferred by your direction the resolution of the Senate of the 
United States dated June 29, 1916, and reading as follows: 


“ Whereas it has been widely stated in the public press that a 
conference was recently held in Paris, France, by authorized 
representatives of several of the Governments of Europe, 
now engaged in the European war as allies of France, with 
the object and purpose of arriving at an agreement between 
them with respect to their future joint and several indus- 
trial and commercial interests; and 

“Whereas it is also similarly stated that a commercial treaty 
was entered into at said conference between France, Great 
Britain, and other allied countries, which treaty it is 
alleged is now being drafted and is to become operative 
after the end of said war, with the declared object and 
purpose of establishing a boycott against the enemies of the 
high contracting parties to said treaty, both during the war 
and after the war, and also to promote commercial inde- 
pendence from the central powers; and 

“ Whereas in a statement relating to said treaty, issued by the 
British Board of Trade, published in the American press, it 
is stated, among other things, that ‘the allies declare their 
common determination to insure the reestablishment of 
countries suffering from acts of destruction, spoliation, and 
unjust requisition, and decide to join in devising means to 
secure the restoration of those countries by giving to them a 
prior claim on raw materials, industrial and agricul- 
tural plants and stock, and mercantile fleets, or by as- 
sisting them in reequipping themselves in these respects"; 
* * that ‘the allies are to conserve all their natural 
resources during the period of reconstruction after the war 
for common use’; that ‘in order to defend their commerce 
against economic aggression resulting from dumping or any 
other mode of unfair competition, the allies decide to fix by 
agreement a period during which the commerce of the enemy 
powers will be submitted to special treatment and the goods 
originating in their countries will be subjected to prohibition 
or to a special régime of an effective character’; * * + 
that ‘the allies’ mutual trade is to be fostered in every 
possible way’; and that ‘ the above steps are to be put into 
operation immediately ’: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That the President of the United States be, and 
hereby is, requested to ascertain and send to the Senate at the 
earliest practicable moment exact information, so far as that 
may be possible, as to the precise character, form, and full 
purpose of this agreement or treaty, especially with the view of 
disclosing to the Senate whether, and to what extent, neutral 
nations, especially the United States, may be affected thereby "— 
has the honor to make the following statement: 

Instructions were sent by cable in June last to the American 
Embassay at Paris to study, in cooperation with the consul gen- 
eral, very carefully the deliberations of the commercial confer- 
ence to be held in that city by the allies, and to report promptly 
all information which they were able to obtain. 

The department has now received a dispatch from the Ameri- 
can Embassy at Paris inclosing, with translation, the recom- 
mendations of the economic conference of the allies which sat in 
Paris from the 14th to the 17th of June, 1916, together with a 
list of the delegates from the various countries represented. A 
copy of this dispatch is submitted for communication to the 
Senate if deemed appropriate. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ROBERT LANSING. 

Inclosures: From France, No. 3311, June 22, 1916, with in- 
closures. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, July 6, 1916. 


[No. 3311.] 
Panis, June 22, 1916. 


The Hon. SECRETARY or STATE, 
Washington. 
Sm: In confirmation of my telegram, No. 1449, of the 20th 
instant I have the honor to inclose herewith, in copy and trans- 
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lation, the recommendations of the Economic Conference of the 
Allies which sat in Paris on the 14th, 15th, 16th, and 17th of 
June, 1916, together with a list of the names of the delegates 
from the various countries represented. - 

These recommendations apply to two separate periods—the 
period of the duration of the war and the period of reconstruc- 
tion after the termination of hostilities. 

For the first period the recommendations have reference to 
measures for the prohibition of trade with the enemy countries 
and for the elimination of the enemy firms in the allied countries. 

For the second period the measures adopted are designed to 
give the allied countries a prior claim on their own natural re- 
sources and to prevent the dumping of merchandise of enemy 
manufacture or origin. 

The commission also recommended permanent economic meas- 
ures for rendering the allied countries economically, industrially, 
and agriculturally independent and for encouraging trade rela- 
tions between the allied countries by the improvement of ship- 
ping, telegraphic, and postal facilities. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Tosert Woops BLISS, 
(For the Ambassador). 


Inclosures: 1. Copy as above. 2. Translation. 3. List as 


above. 


[Translation.] 
ECONOMIC CONFERENCE OF THE ALLIED GOVERNMENTS. 

The representatives of the allied Governments have met in 
Paris, Mr. Clementel, minister of commerce, presiding, on the 
14th, 15th, 16th, and 17th of June, 1916, for the purpose of ful- 
filling the mandate which was confided to them by the confer- 
ence of Paris on March 28, 1916, to put into practice their soli- 
darity of views and interests and to propose to their respective 
Governments suitable measures for realizing this solidarity. 

They perceive that the central powers of Europe, after having 
imposed upon them their military struggle in spite of all their 
efforts to avoid the conflict, are preparing to-day, in concert 
with their allies, a struggle in the economic domain which will 
not only survive the reestablishment of peace but at that very 
moment will assume all its amplitude and all its intensity. 

They can not in consequence conceal from themselves that the 
agreement which is being prepared for this purpose amongst 
their enemies has for its evident object the establishment of 
their domination over the production and the markets of the 
whole world and to impose upon the other countries an inac- 
ceptable hegemony. 

In the face of such a grave danger the representatives of the 
allied Governments consider that it is their duty, on the grounds 
of necessary and legitimate defense, to take and realize from 
now onward all the measures requisite on the one hand to 
secure for themselves and the whole of the markets of neutral 
countries full economic independence and respect for sound 
commercial practice, and on the other to facilitate the organiza- 
tion on a permanent basis of this economic alliance. For this 
purpose the representatives of the allied Governments have de- 
cided to submit for the approval of their Governments the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

MEASURES For WAR PERIOD. 
L. 


Laws and regulations prohibiting trading with the enemy 
shall be brought into accord for this purpose: 

A. The allies will prohibit their own subjects and citizens 
and all persons residing in their territories from carrying on 
any trade with the inhabitants of enemy countries of whatever 
nationality, or with enemy subjects, wherever resident, persons, 
firms, and companies whose business is controlled wholly or 
partially by enemy subjects or subject to enemy influence, whose 
names will be included in a special list. 

B. The allies will also prohibit importation into their ter- 
ritories of all goods originating or coming from enemy countries. 

©. The allies will further devise means of establishing a sys- 
tem of enabling contracts entered into with enemy subjects and 
injurious to national interests to be canceled unconditionally. 

It 


Business undertakings, owned or operated by enemy subjects 
in the territories of the allies, are all to be sequestrated or 
placed under control. Measures will be taken for the purpose of 
winding up some of these undertakings and realizing the assets, 
the proceeds of such realizations remaining sequestrated or 
under control. In addition, by export prohibitions, which are 
necessitated by the internal situation of each of the allied 
countries, the allies will complete the measures already taken 
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for the restriction of enemy supplies both in the mother coun- 

tries and the dominions, colonies, and protectorates : 

1. By unifying lists of contraband and export prohibition, 
particularly by prohibiting the export of all commodities de- 
clared absolute or conditional contraband. 

2. By making the grant of licenses to export to neutral coun- 
tries, from which export to the enemy territories might take 
place, conditional upon the existence in such countries of con- 
trol organizations approved by the allies, or in the absence of 
such organizations, upon special guaranties, such as the limita- 
tion of the quantities to be exported, and supervision by allied 
consular officers, ete. 

TRANSITORY MEASURES FOR Tim PERIOD oF THE COMMERCIAL, INDUS- 
TRIAL, AGRICULTURAL, AND MARITIME RECONSTRUCTION OF THE ALLIED 
COUNTRIES. 

1. 

The allies declare their common determination to insure the 
reestablishment of the countries suffering from acts of destruc- 
tion, spoliation, and unjust requisition, and they decide to join 
in devising means to secure the restoration to those countries, 
as a prior claim, of their raw materials—industrial, agricultural, 
plant, and stock—and mereantile fleet, or to assist them to re- 
equip themselyes in these respects. 

II. 

Whereas the war has put an end to all treaties of commerce 
between the allies and enemy powers, and it is of essential im- 
portance that during the period of economic reconstruction the 
liberty of none of the allies should be hampered by any claim 
put forward by enemy powers to most-favored-nation treatment, 
the allies agree that the benefit of this treatment will not be 
granted to those powers during a number of years to be fixed 
by mutual agreement among themselves. 

During this number of years the allies undertake to assure 
each other, so far as possible, compensatory outlets for trade 
in case consequences detrimental to their commerce should 
result from the application of the undertaking referred to in 
the preceding clause. 

It. 

The allies declare themselves agreed to conserve for the allied 
countries, before all others, their natural resources during the 
whole period of commercial, industrial, agricultural, and mari- 
time reconstruction, and for this purpose they undertake to 
establish special arrangements to facilitate the interchange of 
these resources. 

ry. 

In order to defend their commerce aud industry and their 
agriculture and navigation against economic aggression result- 
ing from dumping or any other mode of unfair competition the 
allies decide to fix by agreement a period of time during which 
commerce with the enemy powers will be submitted to special 
treatment, and goods originating from their countries will be 
subjected either to prohibitions or to a special régime of an 
effective character. The allies will determine by agreement, 
through diplomatic channels, the special conditions to be im- 
posed during the above-mentioned period on the ships of enemy 
powers. 

v. 

The allies will devise measures, to be taken jointly or sev- 
erally, for preventing enemy subjects from exercising in their 
territories certain industries or professions which concern na- 
tional defense or economic independence. 

Cc. 
PERMANENT MEASURES QF MUTUAL ASSISTANCE 
AMONG THE ALLIES, 
I, 


The allies decide to take the necessary steps without delay 
to render themselves independent of enemy countries in so far 
as regards raw materials and manufactured articles essential 
to the normal development of their economic activities. These 
measures will be directed to assuring the independence of the 
allies, not only so far as concerns sources of supply but also as 
regards their financial, commercial, and maritime organization. 
The allies will adopt such measures as seem to them most suit- 
able for the carrying out of this resolution according to the 
nature of the commodities and having regard to the principles 
which govern their economic policy. They may, for example, 
have recourse to either enterprises subsidized and directed or 
controlled by the Governments themselves or to the grant of 
financial assistance for the encouragement of scientific and 
technical research and the development of national industries 
and resources, or to customs duties or prohibitions of a tem- 
porary or permanent character, or to a combination of these 
different methods, 
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Whatever may be the methods adopted, the object aimed at 
by the allies is to increase the production within their terri- 
tories, as a whole. to a sufficient extent to enable them to main- 
tain and develop their economic position and independence in 
relation to enemy countries. 


In. 
In order to permit the interchange of their products the allies 
undertake to adopt measures facilitating mutual trade rela- 
tions, both by the establishment of direct and rapid land and 
sea transport services at low rates and by the extension and im- 
provement of postal, telegraphic, and other communications. 
III. 


The allies undertake to convene a meeting of technical dele- 
gates to draw up measures for the assimilation, so far as may 
be possible, of their laws governing patents, indications of 
origin, and trade-marks. In regard to patents, trade-marks, 
literary and artistic copyright which come into existence dur- 
ing the war in enemy countries, the allies will adopt, so far as 
possible, an identical procedure to be applied as soon as hostili- 
ties cease. This procedure will be elaborated by the technical 
delegates of the allies. A 

Whereas for the purpose of their common defense against the 
enemy the allied powers have agreed to adopt a common eco- 
nomic policy on the lines laid down in the resolutions which 
have been passed, and whereas it is recognized that the effec- 
tiveness of this policy depends absolutely upon these resolutions 
being put into operation forthwith, the representatives of the 
allied Governments undertake to recommend that their respec- 
tive Governments shall take, without delay, all the measures, 
whether temporary or permanent, requisite to giving full and 
complete effect to this policy forthwith and to communicate to 
each other the decisions arrived at to attain the object. 


Panis, June 17, 1916. 


Have signed these resolutions: 


For France: M. E. Clementel, Ministre du Commerce 
et de l'Industrie; M. G. Doumergue, Ministre des 
Colonies; M. M. Sembat, Ministre des Travaux 
Publics; M. A. Metin, Ministre du Travail et de 
la Prévoyance Sociale; M. J. Thierry, sous- 
Secrétaire d'Etat de la Guerre (Service de 
l'Intendance) ; M. L. Nail, sous-Secrétaire d'Etat 
de la Marine (Marine Marchand) ; M. J. Cambon, 
Ambassadeur de France, Secrétaire général du 
Ministère des Affaires étrangères; M. A. Masse, 
Secrétaire Général du Ministère de l'Agri- 
culture; M. J. Branet, Directeur Général des 
Douanes; M. P. de Margerie, Ministre Plénipo- 
tentiaire, Directeur des Affaires Politiques et 
Commerciales au Ministère des Affaires étran- 
gères. 

Belgium: M. de Broqueville, Président du Con- 
seil, Ministre de la Guerre; M. le Baron Beyens, 
Ministre des Affaires étrangères; M. van de 
Vyvere, Ministre des Finances; M. le Comte 
Goblet d'Alviella, Membre du Conseil des Min- 
istres. 

For Great Britain: M. le Marquis de Crewe, Lord 
President du Conseil privé; M. A. Bonar Law, 
Ministre des Colonies; M. W. M. Hughes, Premier 
Ministre d'Australie ; Sir George Foster, Ministre 
du Commerce du Canada. j 

For Italy: E. Exc. M. Tittoni, Ambassadeur d'Italie 
à Paris; M. Daneo, Ministre des Finances. 

For Japan: M. le Baron Sakatani, Ancien Ministre 
des Finances. 

For Portugal: M. le Docteur Alfonso Costa, Ministre 
des Finances; M. le Docteur Augusto Soares, 
Ministre des Affaires étrangères. 

For Russia: M. Pokrowsky, Controleur de I’Empire, 
Conseiller privé; M. Prilejaieff, Adjoint au Min- 
istre du Commerce et de l'Industrie, Conseiller 
privé, 

For Servia: M. Marinkovitch, Ministre du Commerce. 

The following persons, who are diplomatic representatives of 
the allied countries in Paris, have been appointed as a permanent 
committee of the economic conference: 

BELGIUM, 


For 


M. G. Peltzer, vice president of the Union Economique Belge. 
FRANCE, 


M. Denys Cochin, minister of State, president of the commit- 
tee; M. Gout, minister plenipotentiary, under-secretary of the 


ae office; Contre Amiral Amet, vice president of the com- 
ee. S 
ITALY, 

Prince Ruspoli, minister plenipotentiary Italian Embassy in 
Paris; Commandeur del Abbadessa, assistant general director of 
the customs; Col. Brancaccio. 

JAPAN, 
Tatsuke, counsellor of the Japanese Embassy in Paris. 
GREAT BRITAIN, 


Earl Granville, counsellor of the British Embassy in Paris. 
PORTUGAL, 
M. de Vilhena. 
RUSSIA, 


Sevastopoulo, counsellor of the Russian Embassy in Paris; 
Batcheff, commercial attaché at the Russian Embassy in Paris. 
SERVIA. 

Voulovitch, deputy ; Kapetanovitch, deputy. 

: Snel secretary: Bosseront d’Anglade, minister plenipo- 
entiary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire desire the signatures read as affixed by the delegates? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think not, Mr. President. The text is 
all I desire to have read. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I understand that the communi- 
cation from the President entire will be printed as a separate 
document and also printed as a part of the document which 
the Senate has authorized shall be printed in accordance with 
the request I have made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection. 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 7 

The VICE PRESIDENT announced his signature to the fol- 
lowing bills, which had heretofore been signed by the Speaker of 
the House: . 

H. R. 8673. An act to establish a term of the United States 
circuit court of appeals at Asheville, N. C.; 

H. R. 8351. An act to accept a deed of gift or conveyance from 
the Lincoln Farm Association, a corporation, to the United 
States of America, of land near the town of Hodgenville, county 
of Larue, State of Kentucky, embracing the homestead of Abra- 
ham Lincoln and the log cabin in which he was born, together 
with the memorial hall inclosing the same, and, further, to 
accept an assignment or transfer of an endowment fund of 
$50.000 in relation thereto; and 

H. R. 11878. An act to amend section 99 of the act to codity, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12717) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1917. and for other purposes. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I assume that this very important 
matter that has been before the Senate is now disposed of. If 
it is not, I do not intend at this time to go on; but if it is, I 
desire to submit some observations on the pending bill. 

Mr. President, I am obliged to leave the Senate this evening, 
to be absent for two or three days, and therefore am interject- 
ing my remarks at this time in regard to an amendment which 
I intend to offer to the bill as soon as the pending amendment 
is disposed of. I am embracing this opportunity to make a few 
observations which I may not have the opportunity to make if I 
defer them until a later day. 

At the proper time, Mr. President, I shall move to strike from 
the bill the following language, which is found on page 58: 

For all necessary expenses for enforcing the provisions of the act 
approved March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. L., pp. 847, 848), relating to the 
tection of migratory game and t vorous bi and for cooperation 
with local authorities in the protection of migratory birds, and for 
necessary investigations connected therewith, $50,000. 

I desire, if I can, to challenge the attention of the Senate to 
this matter. I undertake to say that it stands alone as an ex- 
ample of the fact that men will insist upon expending the Goy- 
ernment’s money with full knowledge that they are spending it 
in violation of the Constitution of the United States and in 
utter disregard of their duty as Members of Congress. 

The so-called Federal game law, when it was advanced upon 
the floor of the Senate by its author was admitted by him to be 
of doubtful constitutionality. I remember distinctly a colloquy 
taking place between that Senator and myself when I inquired, 
in substance and effect, under what clause of the Constitution 
the Senator asserted the right of the Federal Government to 
undertake to interfere with the right of the State over the game 
wihin the borders of the State. His answer, in substance, was 
that he was not prepared to discuss that question. I can readily 
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understand why he should not have been prepared to discuss the 
question, in view of the settled law of the land as it has stood 
for many years, and now particularly in view of the decisions 
of three of the great courts of our country. 

Let me say, by way of introduction, that no one is more ready 
than myself, by all proper and legal means, to protect the game 
of this country. What I have objected to is an attempt on the 
part of Congress to take over to itself rights which it does not 
possess under the Constitution, and by so doing to lead all of 
those men in the country who believe in the protection of game 
and who would naturally resort to State legislatures to the 
belief that their proper forum of remedy is Congress. Thus 
they have directed their energies to Congress and away from the 
State legislatures and have wasted years in trying to have 
Congress do something which, under the Constitution of the 
United States, {t has no power to do. 

The worst enemy of law and order is not the man who opposes 
any remedial legislation, but he who comes forward with some 
proposition which is unconstitutional, which can not be enforced, 
but which serves the purpose of convincing the people, who desire 
a reform or an enforcement of law or remedial legislation, that 
that remedial legislation is being carried forward. I do not 
mean that the author of this law had any such purpose in his 
mind; but, however good his purpose may have been, he three 
years ago gave to the country the impression that in the Con- 
gress of the United States lay the remedy. If it does not lie 
within the powers of Congress, then three years of valuable time 
have been wasted, and the longer this farce is enacted and car- 
ried on the further we shall be from the passage or the enforce- 
ment of laws in the several States that will protect the game of 
this country. 

With that as a preface, let us for a moment examine this law. 
It has been settled for nearly a century of time that the fish in 
the rivers and the birds of the air and of the field belong to the 
State in which they happen to be. There is a line of decisions 
upon that question running back nearly a century, absolutely un- 
broken and unchallenged. The present law, if it can be sus- 
tained at all, must be sustained upon the theory that all of these 
eases, all of the opinions of Jaw writers to the effect that the 
game of a country belongs to the State in which the game hap- 
pens to be, are to be overturned, reversed, and set at naught. 

It is true that some men thought this power could be invoked 
under the interstate-commerce clause. These intelligent gentle- 
men had the idea that a bluejay on the western side of the 
Kansus and Missouri line having eaten an angleworm and flying 
across the State line into Missouri was engaged in interstate 
commerce. Some of them entertained the highly intelligent 
notion that the powers of the Government of the United States 
could be reached out far enough so that if a bass swallowed a 
minnow on one side of a State linc and swam over into the 
waters of another State, that fish was engaged in interstate com- 
merce, and ought to be brought within the jurisdiction and con- 
trol of the Interstate Commerce Commission ; but no lawyer ever 
thought that very seriously or contended for it very earnestly. 

Mr. President, whatever may have been the original opinions 
of these gentlemen, these Hornadays of legislation, it is time 
now, at least, that Congress cease spending money in the en- 
forcement of this act. I propose to submit to the consideration 
of the few members of the Senate who are considering this bill— 
and I do not blame them for getting tired and going away— 
three decisions of three great courts, all of them squarely hold- 
ing that the Federal migratory-game law is unconstitutional. 

First, I call attention to the case of United States against 
Shauver, decided by the United States District Court of Arkansas 
May 25, 1914. An application for rehearing was made on July 
9, 1914, and after full argument was denied. The case was ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, that is the Arkansas case, 
is it not? 

Mr. REED. That is the Arkansas case. 

Mr. THOMPSON. The case which is now pending undecided 
in the Supreme Court of the United States? 

Mr. REED. Yes. In that case the court repeatedly announced 
the doctrine that— 

The wild game within a State at common law belongs to the soy- 
ereign, and in this country to the people in their collective capacity, 
and the State therefore has a right to say when it shall not become the 
subject of commerce, and in like manner the State has the right to say 
when it shall be the subject of commerce. 

In support of this doctrine the court takes almost half a 
page of the record to cite by title the cases and authorities sus- 
taining the foregoing doctrine. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Who rendered the opinion? 

Mr. REED, Judge Trieber, of the United States district court 
of Arkansas, I do not intend to take the time of the Senate to 


read this case. It was put in the Conaresstonat, RECORD of 
June 1, 1914, and will be found at page 9508 of the permanent 
RECORD. 

Mr. President, even before that case had been decided the 
Department of Justice so doubted the constitutionality of this 
law that, as I stated upon the floor of the Senate in the debate on 
this question at a previous session of Congress, that it abso- 
lutely refused to bring test cases, even though I brought to it 
information and stated that responsible citizens were prepared 
to admit the killing of ducks contrary to the regulations of the 
board, offered it the names of responsible witnesses to the fact, 
and tendered it the written affidavits as to the facts. But I 
proceed with the citation of cases, 

Finally, and after a long delay, the Department of Agricul- 
ture worked its courage up to the sticking point in another case, 
and it filed a charge in the United States district court of Kan- 
sas. That case is entitled “ The United States of America against 
George L. McCullough.” The case was decided by Judge Pol- 
lock, who stands among the foremost of the jurists who now 
adorn the Federal bench. I furnish to the Secretary the manu- 
script opinion and ask that it may be printed in the Rrecorp as a 
part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ordered. [See Appendix.] 

Mr. REED. In that decision the court, in language that is 
clear, by logic that is unanswerable, supported by authorities 
that are as numerous as those quoted by Judge Trieber in the 
case to which I have referred, the Shauver case, declares that 
the game being the property of the respective States the United 
States Government is without power under the Constitution to 
interfere with the game laws of the several States or in any 
manner to impose any penalty upon any citizen for the killing 
of game. In like manner he holds, as did Judge Trieber, that 
game flying from one State to the other is not engaged in inter- 
state commerce. He pays that silly argument the compliment 
of sufficient attention to brush it aside. 

I shall not take the time of the Senate to read this opinion. T 
state its effect; and if the author of the bill, who sits in the 
Chamber, desires to examine the manuscript or to challenge 
my statement of the opinion I shall gladly send it to him. 

The next case to which I call attention is a decision of the 
Supreme Court of Maine, That is the case of the State against 
Sawyer, and was decided by the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Maine July 21, 1915. In that case a man in Maine was being 
tried for violating the Maine statute, and the defense interposed 
was that the killing of game was a subject for Federal control, 
and that Congress having undertaken to exercise that power 
its legislation superseded the legislation of the State of Maine, 
The court said, among other things: 


In considering this 


Without objection, it will be so 


uestion these fundamental and universally ad- 
mitted principles should be kept in mind. that the Federal Government 
is one of enumerated powers, possessing such powers only as have been 
actually granted to it, and that all other powers of legislation, though 
not enumerated and defined because it was unnecessary and perhaps 
award ag that they should be, were retained by the States and remained 
in the States after the adoption of the Federal Constitution as before, 
except so far as they were abridged by it. It must also be admitted 
as fundamental that before the Federal Government was created the 
States had the right to exercise almost every legislative power, and 
among them, undoubtedly, that of establishing laws and regulations 
for the preservation of the wiid game within their borders for the com- 
mon food of their people, a doctrine which seems never to haye becu 
questioned in any jurisdiction. 

In State v. Snowman (94 Me., 99, 111; 46 Atl, 815; 50 L. R. A., 

44; 80 Am. St. Rep., 380) our court said: 

“The fish in the waters of the State and the game in its forests 
belong to the people of the State in their sovereign capacity. who, 
through their vepresentatives, the legislature, have sole control thereof 
and may permit or prohibit their taking.” 


I omit part of the opinion, because I do not want to take the 
time to read all of it; but at this point I ask to insert this 
opinion as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See appendix.) 

Mr. REED, I will read a little further: 

The commerce clause authorizes Congress “to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations, and among the several States and with the Indian 
tribes.” 8 Art. I. par. 8.) Certainly the passage of wild birds 
in their flight from one State to another is not commerce between the 
States. However difficult it may be to define with precision the term 
“commerce,” as u in that clause of the National Constitution, it is 
undoubtedly limited to the acts of man, and does not include the nat- 
ural and uncontrolled movements of wild game. : 

Think of the situation our Interstate Commerce Commission 
would be in if the passage of wild game from one State to an- 
other were declared to be interstate commerce! The first 
thing we would know we would find some Hornaday, or his 
mouthpiece, asking the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
control the flight of wild geese, or to do some other equally 
preposterous thing. 
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I read on: 


contention on 


urne stat- 

in violation Kay 
commerce cia: tion. But the court 

cided otherwise, hoiaing that <= 2 211 animal and bird mye — te a 

State belongs to the State trust for the people of the Sta 


that the Sinte has the au to | or 
Sa Sa at ors 


preservation for ery common 
been reduced to the 


embraces Kall Kü 
by lawfully killing 15 in the State. 

Omitting now part of 2 ce I quote again: 

In Judson on interstate ph 11, the author 

y W the wild e within a in a Sta at common law, belongs 7 the 

reign, and in country to the people, in thetr co ve capacity, 
8 a right to say that it shall not become the 
0 22 . is that the to legislate respecting 
conclusi ‘ore, power 

the ‘profection and prenan of wild game within the States was 
not conferred upon gress through the commerce clause of the Con- 


tution. 

Nor do we find such power in the general welfare clause— 

And so forth. 

Now, Mr. President, here are three decisions by great courts 
of record. There have been other decisions that are not re- 
ported. I challenge the author of this bill, who sits in the 
Senate, to name me a single court of last resort which has not 
declared this law invalid and unconstitutional when the ques- 
tion was raised? 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr, President, in answer to the challenge of 
the Senator from Missouri I will say that no court of last re- 
sort has yet passed upon this question. The only court which 
can pass upon it is the Supreme Court of the United States, in 
the case which is now pending in that court. 

Mr. REED. A court of last resort has passed on it. That is 
the Supreme Judicial Court of Maine, which is the court of last 
resort for that State, unless a right under the Constitution of 
the United States is claimed, which was not the case here. But 
I change the form of my challenge. I challenge the Senator 
from Connecticut to name a single court of record that has not 
declared this law unconstitutional when the question was raised. 
I am not talking about pleas of guilty in “ fake” cases, where it 
was agreed that the fine would be a nominal sum. Name me a 
court of record that has decided the law constitutional when 
the question was raised. 

Mr. McLEAN. I will say, in answer to the Senator from 
Missouri, that a district judge in the State of North Dakota 
decided the question where it was directly raised, and sustained 
the law, and overruled the demurrer. 

Mr. REED. A district judge? 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes. 

Mr. REED. Who was he? 

Mr. McLEAN. If the Senator will be patient a minute, I will 
find his name. 

Mr. REED. I will be patient, I am always patient. It is a 
leading trait of my character. 

Mr. McLEAN. This law became effective in October, 1913. 
During the first year of its operation 17, and during the second 
year 3, cases were tried in the district courts of Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, South Dakota, Nebraska, Minnesota, Michigan, and 
Arkansas, which all resulted in convictions. Among these was 
the case against Alfred N. Shaw in the district of South Dakota, 
in which the demurrer interposed in behalf of the defendant, 
attacking the constitutionality of the law, was overruled by 
Judge Elliott, and a fine of $100 was imposed April 18, 1914. 

Mr. REED. What was done with the fine? It was remitted, 
was it not, in order to save an appeal? 

Mr. McLEAN. I do not know about that. I know that the 
law was sustained by the court. 

Mr. REED. There has not been a hundred-dollar fine paid. I 
am about to show that. Now, the Senator has stated that there 
is one judge in North Dakota, in a case where there was a de- 
murrer interposed to the indictment, who overruled the de- 
murrer. 

Mr. McLEAN. I will say to the Senator from Missouri that 
the case was tried in South Dakota, not North Dakota. 

Mr. REED. Very well. The Senators from those two States 
can settle between themselves which one of them is to admit 
that this judge holds court in his State. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. REED. I do. 


Mr. STERLING. I can inform the Senator that Judge 
Elliott is the United States district pe for the district of 
ag Dakota, and is a very able and distinguished Federal 

ge. 

Mr. REED. Is the Senator familiar with this case? 

Mr. STERLING. I am not familiar with it. 

Mr. REED. Is there any report of it anywhere? 

Mr. STERLING. I have not seen a report of the case. 

Mr. 3 ee, e ee 
was ever 

Mr. STERLING. I do not know as to that. I know none 
of the circumstances of this particular case, but I do know 
Judge Elliott very well. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, it goes without saying that the 
Agricultural t is making as good a report as it 
can make. I hold in my hand the report of the solicitor for 
that department for 1914. I show you now the result of the 
expenditure of $50,000 of the people's money: 

Thirty eight cases. were Deported te: the Department: et Justice for 
prosecution. 


I have seen that law violated 88 times in a minute, or, at 
least, in five minutes. It has been violated not 38 times in 
1914—if it be a law at all, which it is not—but it has been 
violated 38,000 times any day when the shooting was good in any 
State of this country. 

Thirty-eight cases were reported to the Department of Justice, 
Let us see what came out of that. 

Pasa lame oe se AE 

That would not have paid for the cartridges or bacon, to 
say nothing of the wet goods, that one well organized band of 
hunters would carry out with them for a single day’s shooting 
or a week's shooting at most. 

I read on: 

In one case $10— 


Ah, when we get all the machinery of this mighty Govern» 
ment at work we draw blood. 

In one case $10, in another $20, and in a third $25. Grand juries 
refused to indict in s the statute was held unconstitutional in fous, 
and two were di without action. Twenty-five cases were p 
ing at the close of the year. 

And for that we spent $50,000, and the author of this bill 
wants 850.000 more, and Hornaday wants $50,000 more, the 
Biological Survey wants $50,000 more. Instead of coming here 
to Congress and telling us, as it ought, that there is no use of 
appropriating any money under this act until its sponsors have 
been satisfied by the final decree of the Supreme Court of the 
United States they come here asking more money. Men of 
that kind are not fit to be in charge of the Government's busi- 
ness. 

Now, reading from the report of the solicitor further, at a 
different period in 1914: 

The act of Congress of March 4, 1913, became fully operative 
Sarono e the United States on October 1, 1913, by tbe approval by the 

ree adopted by the ment o Agriculture 


Oixing closed sea Prosecutions for violations of the act were in- 
stituted in Pips peer f which 13 resulted in convictions— 


Now, let us see what kind of convictions they were— 
in 7 of which fines were im aggregating $140, and in 6 of 
which sentences were suspend The prosecution of Alfred M. Sbaw, 
in the district of South Dakota, which resulted in a — of 2 and 
the imposition of a fine of $100, the court overruled ant’s 
contention that the law is unconstitutional. 

Mr. President, I know there has not been a decision of the 
constitutionality of the law. Here was a plea of guilty tirst 
interposed, and then a demurrer, and, ef course, there could be 
no real decision of the question. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Could not a demurrer have raised it 

Mr. REED. It could have, but after the man had plend 
guilty it could not. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; but the demurrer might have 
raised the constitutional question, and that might have been 
decided, and the act having been held constitutional he simply 
pleaded guilty. 

Mr. REED. He pleaded guilty instead of pleading not guilty 
and saving his point and going on. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am not obligating myself by the 
suggestion to enter into the constitutional discussion. 

Mr. REED. No; I understand. 


In United States v. eara 214 Fed., 154), a demurrer to the 
ay si yg on the ground e act Is macunatitationsl. Was sus- 
tained 0 


tion on behalf * the Government for a reh g was 
pending at the close of the year. 
ons under the migrator w, prepared by the Biological 


the act, were 


ti bird la 
Survey, which is in charge administration o 
examined final 


and aid was given by this office in putting them into 
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Mr. President, that is the enforcement during two years of 
the time this law was in effect—seven pleas of guilty and fines 
set aside in six of them; and $50,000, and then another $50,- 
000, $100.000, expended for this magnificent result. 

Now, I call attention to the report of 1915. I read from the 
report of the Secretary of Agriculture, page 245: 


Under the Federal migratory-bird law, approved by the President 
March 4, 1913, the regulations fixing close season on migratory game 
birds were 1 or and promulgated October 1, 1913, and amended 
October 1, 1914. 


They promulgated them October 1, 1918, and amended them 
the next year. 

During the year— 

Now, listen 

During the year the number of district inspectors was increased 
from 15 to 17. 

So we had 15 inspectors during each of these two years, in 
one of which they got seven pleas of guilty with an agreement 
that the fines would be set aside in six of them, not one-half 
of one plea of guilty or one conviction for each inspector. But 
that is not all. The inspectors were increased from 15 to 17— 

And the warden force from 172 to 196. 

They got six pleas of guilty with an agreement that the 
fines would be set aside. 

Cooperation with the game departments of most States has re 
sulted in the better enforcement of State laws and Federal regulations. 
Since the law went into effect 470 alleged violations have been re- 
ported by district inspectors and Federal wardens, but in many cases 
the evidence was too meager to justify prosecution. 

Mr. President, on any day when the ducks are flying a blind 
man can guide himself from lake to lake and swamp to swamp 
by the drum beat of the guns, if I can mix up a metaphor in 
that way. 

The evidence was not sufficient. There were 470,000 viola- 
tions of this law that year, if it be a law, and its author knows 
it is not a law as he sits there smiling. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHarsgora in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. MeLEAN. I appreciate the kindly reflections on my 
opinion in regard to this case. 

Mr. REED. I am complimenting the Senator’s intelligence by 
ascribing to him an opinion that is in accordance with the 
law. y 

Mr. McLEAN. I have stated several times on the floor of 
the Senate that, in my opinion, the law is constitutional. 

Mr. REED. I have not heard the Senator ever go that far. 

Mr. McLEAN. At the last session the Senator from Mis- 
souri, it will be remembered, attacked the law most violently 
and asserted several times that there was no respectable lawyer 
in the country who believed for a minute that the law is 
constitutional. Since that time the Supreme Court has had 
the case and it has been argued there. They held it up for 
some months and ordered it returned to the docket for rear- 
gument. So the Senator from Missouri must now admit that 
some of the justices of the Supreme Court of the United States 
believe the law is constitutional. 

Mr. REED. I do not admit anything of the kind. 

Mr. McLEAN. I think that is the opinion of Senators out- 
side of the State of Missouri who are respectable lawyers. 

Mr, REED. Oh, if the Senate please, the Senator who under- 
takes to say that the Supreme Court of the United States is 
divided upon this question is assuming a good deal. As I 
understand the matter, questions of this character, involving 
directly the constitutionality of an act of Congress, are never 
decided except by a full bench, if the court has any reasonable 
ground to expect a full bench; and a vacancy having occurred 
upon the bench after argument, the case was carried over. I 
may be in error about that, but that is the opinion I entertain. 

But let us follow on. Since the Senator wants me to with- 
draw what I intended as a compliment, I will withdraw it: 

Since the law went into effect 470 alleged violations have been re- 
Ported by district inspectors and Federal wardens— 

Over 200 of these gentlemen— 


nding. 
law has been held unconstitutional: (1) In the eastern district of 
Arkansas, May, 1914, in the case of United States v. Harvey C. 
Shauver, charged with violating 5 1 No. 9; and (2) in the dis- 
trict of Kansas, on March 20, he! 5, in the case of United States v. 


George L. McCullagh, charged with violating the same regulation. 
Mr. President, where is the enforcement of the law? All 

that we have expended, I believe $100,000 up to date, has been 

with this result: The law is habitually disregarded in every 


county of the United States. It is obeyed only by those people 
who prefer not to incur the possibility of arrest even under an 
unconstitutional act. The Department of Justice and the De. 
partment of Agriculture have repeatedly refused to make cases 


with the evidence before them. Instructions have been sent to 
district attorneys not to bring any indictment in these cases. 
That is a fact which is well known to the author of this bill. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri 
challenges me frequently. I do not desire to interrupt him and 
I would not except for the statement which he makes, the 
latest being that I know the law is not enforced in any county 
in the Union. He is entirely mistaken. The law is enforced 
in a very large portion of the Union as I shall undertake to 
show after the Senator has concluded his remarks. I do not 
care to interrupt him. 

Mr. REED. I am surprised that the Senator will make that 
statement. I read from the report, in connection with the Sena- 
tor’s statement: 


That the violations reported by no means approximate the number 


that have occurred is to be expected and is due to the im ibility, 
in many cases, of procuring evidence sufficient to convict. Inspec- 
tors and wardens appointed under authority of this law have no power 


of arrest or search, and hence many A further dif- 
culty is that the limited number of 8 necessitates unduly 
large districts, some of them difficult of effective patrol. 

* s . * . s% * 


Notwithstanding many violations of the regulations in different sec- 
tions of the country, the law was generally observed by sportsmen. 

I know if that gentleman means to say that it receives sup- 
port from the ordinary hunter he made a statement that is ab- 
solutely untrue, because the facts are not at all as he states 
them. But he admits enough himself to show the nonenforce- 
ment of the law in the language which precedes it. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator knows that the number of 
prosecutions brought under criminal statutes are no indication 
of the degree that is it enforced. Men commit burglary and 
theft and there are a great many cases prosecuted. Anyone 
who is disposed to argue, as is the Senator from Missouri, 
could easily show to the Senate that the law against burglary 
and larceny is not enforced. But we all know that a great 
many law-abiding people in this country have respect for the 
law and when they know what it is they do not rush to their 
constituents and advise them to break it. 

On the contrary, they are advised obedience to the law until 
its constitutionality Is tested. I do not know what state of 
society we would have in this country if we did take the course 
followed by the Senator from Missouri. I fancy it would re- 
semble somewhat the conditions now existing in Mexico, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, we will come to a condition like 
that in Mexico when men who step into the Senate Chamber 
and hold up their hands to Almighty God and swear they will 
support the Constitution of the United States and protect it 
can be found in sufficient numbers in the Senate to say that a 
majority are willing to disregard that Constitution and pass 
laws and insist upon appropriating money to enforce laws that 
are in violation of the fundamental law of our country, the Con- 
stitutiton of the United States. We will never come to the con- 
dition of Mexico while men stand on the floor of the Senate to 
defend the Constitution of the United States. But the Senator 
from Connecticut would rather be successful in legislating for 
one blue jay that flew across a State line than he would to pro- 
tect the ark of the covenant of the liberties of our people; that 
is, the Constitution. He would rather take the advice of Horna- 
day than he would take the opinion of courts of last resort or 
great courts of record. 

I invite the gentleman any time he wants to discuss the ques- 
tion of anarchy to give consideration to that variety of an- 
archist who marches under a blood-red flag as an open violator 
of the law and who defies all law, and that other class of men 
who, charged with the high responsibility to protect the Con- 
stitution, do not hesitate in the very Halls of Congress to 
trample it under their feet. 

Now, Mr. President, so much for that digression. We had Mr. 
Nelson, of the Biological Survey, before the committee. He 
gave his testimony. He has gone over it with a pencil and 
changed practically every sentence in it. Among other things, 
the Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] asked him if 
the Biological Survey enforced the law in New York, Mr. Nel- 
son answered: 

As far as it can be done. We are working under the orders of the 
Attorney General, you know. We are not independent. 

Senator WADSWORTH. What are his orders in respect to conflict with 
the New York law? " 


Mr. NELSON. I would not say orders; but the suggestion from the 
Attorney General's office is that we do not start pr 


violators escape. 


Then this gentleman took that language and changed it: 


Mr. Newtson. So far as I am aware, the United States Attorney Gen- 
eral issued no instructions concerning New York, 
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I say frankly, I think a little investigation of Mr. Nelson is 
quite as important as any other job Congress may have before 
it. If that was the only correction or change in his testimony I 
would not comment on it, but the manuscript is replete with 
changes equally radical. He continues in the same paragraph 
from which I read: 

If they have proceedings they have to be started through the Attor- 
ney General's office, and they do not want to start anything while this 
law is pending in the Supreme Court. 

A square declaration that there were no proceedings in New 
York. I suppose that is one of the States in which the Senator 
from Connecticut claims the law is being enforced. But Mr. 
Nelson changed that phrase, and he made it read: 

Court proceedings must be instituted through the United States 
Attorney General's office. 

And he cut out all the rest of it. 

Senator WADSWORTH. Have you referred any cases in New York prior 
to his request? 

Mr. NeLsox. No; I do not think we referred any cases. 

He changes that: 

No; I don't think we have referred many cases, but 


He continues— 

I think we have cases. We have hundreds of cases that we have been 
gathering that our inspectors have gathered from varions parts of the 
country. 

He changes that to— 

I think we have a number from the States— 

And so forth. 

I read that because it points to the fact that even this Bio- 
logical Survey has found in regulations made by it a square 
conflict with the laws of the State of New York and have not 
dared to proceed in that State. 

That brings me to one other topic that I propose briefly to dis- 
cuss, because it is another phase of the unconstitutionality of 
this act. The act contains the following clause: 

The 88 of Agriculture is hereby authorized and directed to 
adopt suitable regulations to give effect to the previous paragraph— 

That is, the one prohibiting the killing of game 


by 8 and fixing closed seasons, having due regard to zones of 
5 reeding habits, times, and line of migratory flight, thereby 
enabling the department to select and designate suitable districts for 
different portions of the country. 

And now notice: 

It shall be unlawful to shoot or by any device kill or seize and capture 
migratory birds within the protection of this law during said closed 
seasons. 

That is the close season fixed by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. 

Any person who shall violate any of the provisions or regulations of 
this act shall be fined not more than $100 or imprisoned not more than 
90 days, or both. 

Now, let us stop and examine that provision. The Congress 
of the United States does not undertake to say it shall be un- 
lawful to kill wild geese in the State of Connecticut between 
the 1st day of March and the 30th day of March or any other 
period that it may specify, but Congress undertakes to say that 
it shall be unlawful to kill wild geese or other game when what 
is indefinitely described as the Agricultural Department says it 
shall be unlawful. This lawmaking power does not say when 
it shall be lawful and when it shall be unlawful, but this law- 
making power undertakes to confer the right upon the Agricul- 
tural Department, whatever that may mean in law, to say when 
it shall be lawful and when it shall be unlawful. It is as plain 
n delegation of legislative power or attempt to delegate it as 
ever was made. 

Under that law as we have passed it let us see what will 
happen, A sovereign citizen in the State of Kansas represented 
by my friend Senator THomrson, living within that sovereign 
State, goes out to shoot ducks on the 1st day of March. He is 
on the Kansas side of the line. I go out to shoot ducks on the 
same day on the Missouri side of the line. We read the act of 
Congress and we find there is no place where Congress has said 
that you shall not shoot ducks in Kansas on that day or that 
you shall not shoot ducks in Missouri on that day, and we each 
shoot a duck. I do not know whether my friend from Kansas 
could hit one or not, and I do not know whether I could or not, 
but let us assume that we could and did. We are haled into 
court, and what is the charge? That on, to wit, a certain day 
each of us shot a duck in violation of what—a law of the United 
States? Before you can show that either one of us killed a 
duck in violation of any law, you have to show that the Agricul- 
tural Department said that you could not shoot a duck at a cer- 
tain time. Accordingly we find that the Agricultural Depart- 
ment printed an order, in which it said that on the first day of 
that particular month you should be sent to jail if you shot a 
duck on the Kansas side of the line; but upon the Missouri side 


of the line it said you had an open season. Accordingly my 
friend goes to jail and I go free. He goes to jail, why? Be- 
cause Congress said you should not shoot ducks on that day in 
that place? No; but because three or four little whippersnap- 
pers down here in the Agricultural Department, who would necd 
a guide to get them around over a good-sized Kansas farm, said 


that you should go to jail if you shot birds on that day. To that 
absurd and ridiculous length have we gone in the legislation of 
this country! ` 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. Now, if my friend from Kansas wants me to get 
him out of jail, I will pause long enough to let him out, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. REED. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, instead of going to jail I 
would simply step over to Missouri, where I would have a right 
to shoot. 

Mr. REED; And when you got over there, if anybody ar- 
rested you on an order of the Agricultural Department instead 
of under a law of this country, I would get out a writ of habeas 
corpus and keep you out of jail. 

Mr. THOMPSON, I would be glad of that. 

Mr. REED. But let me show you to what extent this ab- 
surdity has gone. Congress abdicated its power to say when 
and where it should be a crime for a citizen to do a certain act, 
and has undertaken to turn it over to that vague and indefinite 
thing called the Agricultural Department, for such is the 
language of the law, that the Agricultural Department shall 
prescribe the seasons, fix the times, and so forth. It transpired, 
however, that when the matter got into the Department of Ag- 
riculture it was turned over to some gentlemen, known as the 
Biological Survey. Just what this Biological Survey is or may 
be “deponent sayeth not,” for he has neither knowledge nor 
information sufficient to form a belief. All I have ever seen 
of it is a gentleman named Nelson, who finds it necessary to 
correct his testimony to an extent I have not hitherto witnessed. 

But what does Brother Nelson do? What does the Biological 
Survey do? The car of moral progress and reform is in full 
head; change is the order of the day. It has finally penetrated ` 
the Agricultural Department. So that dignified body proceeds 
to organize an advisory board and turn over to that advisory 
board the right to make these regulations. It is true Brother 
Nelson tried to avoid that conclusion, but I shall show you 
enough of his evidence to convince you that that is exactly 
what they have done. Let us see. Mr, Nelson was on the 
stand, but our economical Agricultural Committee have not 
printed his evidence. I do not know why. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think it is printed. 

Mr. REED. No; it is not in the Senate hearings. 

Mr. McLEAN. I suggest to the Senator from Missouri that 
probably the reason it was not printed is that the Agricultural 
Committee was considered a poor place to test the constitu- 
tionality of an act of Congress, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I suppose they would also con- 
sider that committee a poor place in order to find out how the 
money heretofore appropriated had been expended and how the 
money asked to be appropriated was to be expended, according 
to the logic of the Senator from Connecticut. That is what we 
were investigating; that is what the Agricultural Committee 
had a right to inquire into. I do not blame the Senator from 
Connecticut or any other sponsor of this law for not wanting 
any of this testimony printed, but it is going to be printed. I 
ask leave to have it printed as a part of my remarks. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgin. Mr. President, I do not think the 
Senator wants all of that testimony printed. I was under the 
impression that it had already been printed by the Agricultural 
Committee. We will direct the clerk of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee to have it printed at once. I wanted it printed, and I 
shall endeavor to have it done, 

Mr. REED. Very well; that is satisfactory to me. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think that would be better than 
to put the testimony into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missouri 
ask for the insertion in the Recorp of the testimony to which 
he refers? 

Mr. REED, I am content with the statement which is made 
by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Santry]. I knew he would 
want to do the right thing. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I thought it had been printed. I 
supposed that of course it had been printed. 

Mr. REED. Now, let us see. Dr, Nelson is on the stand. 
are most of them doctors down there. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. What is he doctor of? 


They 
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Mr. REED. I do not know what he is doctor of; but judging | with such a self-constituted board, then it punishes the hunters 


by the way he testifies and afterwards his testimony, 
I hardly think he is a doctor of divinity. I am now reading 
from some of his testimony: 
What is name? 
8 W. 5 Chief of the Biological Survey. 
Now, we have gone from the Chief to the Assistant Chief of 
the Biological Survey. 


Senator REED. Is that the bureau of the Department of Agriculture 
that has charge of e of the game laws? 


Dr. NELSON. Y 2 
actively has charge of that bureau of the depart- 


8 REED. 
* Br. NELSON. Mr. George E. Lawyer has charge of that work. 

Dr. Nelson has made some changes in his testimony at this 
point, but I pay no attention to the changes. I am following the 
text. 


anor . Reep. Have you down there what is known as an advisory 
coun 

Dr. NxLsox. The advisory council consists, I think, of 15 gentlemen. 
After the migratory-bird law was passed and the administration of it 
placed under the partment of Agriculture in the Biological Survey, 
which handles all Federal matters relative to birds and game—it was 
suggested that in making the regulations it would be a good plan for 
the Secretary to name a number of prominent 5 from various 
parts of the country, who, after the Biological Survey bad presented 
a set of proposed regulations, should go over and consider those . — 
lations, and would express their opinion to the Secretary as to whether 
those regulations were, in their opinion, practicable or not; in other 
words, merely to get a little wider exp on of opinion -than would be 
afforded by the jon of the bureau. 


You will note, when you read that fairly, that Congress put 
this authority in the Department of Agriculture, and the De- 
partment of Agriculture turned it over to the Chief of the 
Bureau of the Biological Survey, and he, in turn, turned it over 
to Dr. Nelson. 

Then they make out some regulations, and do what? They 
submit those regulations to a board of outside gentlemen to 
pass upon. It is the court of review, and it is to tell them— 
and I use the language of the witness—whether the regulations 
are practicable or not. It is the final judge. Of course, the 
matter comes back in a manner and form to the Biological 
Survey or the Department of Agriculture, which issues the 
mandate. : 

„So these gentlemen in New York and this Biological Survey 
determine when I can shoot a duck in Missouri without going 
to jail, and when you shall go to jail if you do shoot one! 

Now, who are this advisory council? Dr. Nelson got out a 
list and read. The names are as follows: 

John B. Burnham, New York, chairman; Clark MacAdams, St. Louis; 
W. L. Finley, Portland, Oreg.; F. W. Chambers, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
E. H. Forbush, Boston; Edward C. 8 2 D. 
George B. Grinnell, New York; Dr. William T. Hornada ew York; 
Marshall McLean, New York; T. Gilbert Pearson, New York; George 
Shiras, Washington, D. C.; Gen. John C. Speaks, Columbus, Ohio; 
William P. Taylor, Berkeley, Cal.; John H. W: Montgomery, Ala. ; 
Clinton M. ell, Minneapolis. 


Now, you will notice that this advisory board is scattered all 
over the United States of America. This testimony continues: 


Senator Resp. Now, let me ask you this 8 Has this 2 
board, scattered, as It is, all over the United States, ever held a meeting 

Dr. NELSON. Yer, sir. 

Senator REED. Where? 

Dr. Nevson. In New York. 

Senator REED. When? 

Dr. Nevson. They have held a number of meetings; I could not give 
you the dates. > 

Senator REED. About how many? 

Dr. Newson. Well, I could not tell you as to the number. 

Senator Resp. Who paid their expenses? 

Dr. NeLsox. No one has; they pay their own expenses. The Gov- 
ernment never paid them a dollar. 

Senator Resp. Why did they come to hold this large number of 
mee 7 

Dr. Ngevson. Did you say why? 

Senator REED, Yes. 

Dr. Nevson. With respect to questions that come for discussion 
in regard to the migratory bird taw, and other things that information 
is 5 upon, as being gentlemen of knowledge on the subject and 
experience, 

1 REED. What was their opinion asked upon? 

Dr. Nevson. It was recently asked on the new he pence They 
have been asked principally as to the regulations which have been pro- 
posed or put out. 


That is why they held these meetings; that is why they came 
together. It was to decide the question as to when the regula- 
tions shall show that it is illegal to shoot game in Tennessee or 
any other State and when it is not. This self-constituted 
board—do I state that too broadly? Wait a minute and I think 
I can furnish convincing evidence. s 

But we do not stop there. This law-making power, before it 
decides, goes out and consults the hunters; and we have an- 
other referendum. It tries to agree with the hunters as to 
what time will be satisfactory to them, and if they do not 
agree anc the hunters are a little obstreperous when dealing 


by putting in a time that is especially obnoxious to them. Here 
is a little of that: 


e West, would give them the full shooting season to themselves and 
give them a month in the spring from the 10th of February to the 10th 
of March. That was the offer we sent to the men placed out West, 
who talked with different organizations there, etc., and quite a 
number of people were rather inclined to accept them, but a majori 
3 wanted until March 31. After Mr. Rolthaus and other 8 5 

And, by the way, Mr. Holthaus has done more for the pro- 
tection of game in the State of Missouri than all the Hornadays 
and all the Nelsons ever born of woman. He has been a per- 
fect crank for the protection of game, if you can call a man a 
crank who has proceeded intelligently and effectively to protect 
the game. 

After Mr. Holthaus and other agitators who were claiming—— 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. McLEAN, I will not ask to interrupt the Senator if he 
does not care to be interrupted. 

Mr. REED. Iam perfectly willing to be interrupted. 

Mr. McLEAN. I should like to ask the Senator if the open 
season on waterfowl in his State does not extend until the 1st 
of May, or did until very recently? 

Mr. REED. I can not answer that. 

Mr. McLEAN. I think that is the case, 

Mr. REED. I think the game law in Missouri on ducks—I do 
not speak of waterfowl generally, because there is a difference 
as to waterfowl—ends on the Ist day of April. 

Mr. McLEAN. If the Senator will yield for just a moment 
further, I think that must be a very recent amendment, if that 
is the case. I know that when I looked up the law of that State 
I found it was permissible to shoot ducks up to the 1st of May, 
after the ducks had mated and were hatching their eggs. 

Mr. REED. That does not at all meet the proposition that I 
am making, that Mr. Holthaus has been an earnest advocate of 
the protection of game and one of the most earnest advocates of 
game protection in the West. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I want to ask the Senator this question: 
What constitutional right or power has the Congress of the 
United States to establish game laws throughout the country? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator from Missouri has been 
discussing that question. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have just come into the Chamber. 

Mr. REED. I have put into the Recorp the decisions of two 
Federal courts and of the Supreme Court of Maine to the con- 


trary. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator does not believe that it has 
any such power? 

Mr. REED. Oh, no; but I am now discussing the other ques- 
tion, that, even assuming that there is such power, we have 
attempted to delegate it. 

After Mr. Holthaus and other agitators— 


Says Dr. Nelson— 


who were 8 what we think is unreasonable, rejected the offer ot 
any compromise, then the Biological Survey thought it was useless to 
continue this proposition for the spring months’ shooting, and let the 
regulations remain just as they were. 

They go out and offer compromises with a few game shooters, 
and they get together with the game shooters and together de- 
termine when it shall be legal and when it shall be illegal for me 
to shoot game. Absurdity can not run further than this thing 
has proceeded. And when these men refuse to compromise, then 
they proceeded to punish them. Here Dr. Nelson says: 

The Biological Survey thought it was useless to continue this proposi- 
tion for the spring months’ shooting, and let the regulations remain 
just as they were, because apparently we would succeed in getting not 
only the continued attacks from that section but also bring upon our 
backs the attacks of other people who were opposed to any spring shoot- 
ing whatever. There is a very great number of sportsmen tae, 
opposed to any spring shooting. 

I omit part of his answer, because it is not important here. 
Senator REED. Now, let us stop here. We are getting along prett 
fast. You had 5 from the Middle West, particularly by agi- 

tators like Mr. Holthaus, and you concluded something ought to 


done, perhaps; and so you went out there and tried to come to some 
„ with Mr. Holthaus and some of these other people, 
Dr. NELSON. Yes, sir. 
Here is the board to which the Agricultural Department under- 
took to delegate the power that Congress undertook to delegate 
to it to say when it shall be legal and when it shall not be legal 
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for a citizen of the United States to do a particular act, going 
out West to come to an agreement with a man named Holthaus, 
whom they describe as an agitator; and if they had come to an 
ngreement with Mr. Holthaus the time when it would have been 
illegal would have been a different time than it is now. I have 
no doubt the constitutional authority from Connecticut will find 
no difficulty in that proposition. 

Senator Reep. And they would not agree to be satisfied unless you 
gave them until March 31 

That is, extend the time of the shooting— 


That is right, is it? 

Dr. Nebson. Yes, sir; they demanded that. f 

Senator RxeED. And thereupon you concluded that as they would not 
agree to be satisfied unless you gave them until March 31, you would 
not make any change in the regulations at all? 

Dr. NeLson. Because they absolutely refused to consider it. 

He has changed that to “our proposition.” In other words, 
they went out to bargain with men as to when there should be a 
law and when there should not be a law—as to when an act 
should be a crime and when it should not be a crime. 

Senator Reep. In other words, in determining a zone under the law, 
when it would be and when it would not be criminal to shoot, you went 
out and consulted with a man whom 225 denominate as an agitator, 
and because you could not agree. with him 22 refused the relief that 
otherwise would have been given; and that is the way the Agricultural 


8 is enforcing this law? 
r. NgLsox. I think, Senator, 


ou are putting that a little unfairly. 
The point was that if those pron e were absolutely honest and rejected 
that and refused to accept what we had suggested 

Senator Reen. What did they have to do with accepting or rejecting 
bie mE when you had a sworn Gare to perform? 

. NELSON. We were trying to on some satisfactory footing, and, 
furthermore, the proposed regulations that we were suggesting were 
merely to be considered at hearings and sere Gey changed. They 
are to have 90 days in which they are to be considered and changes made 
in them. Those were not final regulations and were not considered to 
be such when we put them out. 

Senator Rexp. But they were final enough so that for the time being 
rA to make an act criminal which otherwise would not be 
criminal, 

Dr. NeLsox. I beg your pardon. Those regulations are merely put 
out tentatively under the law for 90 days and are not to be put in 
force in any way. 

So we have another peculiar thing. Congress undertakes to 
delegate a power to the Agricultural Department, whatever 
that is; the Agricultural Department undertakes to delegate the 
power to the Biological Survey, whatever that is; the Biologi- 
cal Survey undertakes to delegate it to an assistant, whoever 
or whatever he is; the assistant sends some unnamed represent- 
atives out West to consult with people, whoever they may be, 
and then they propose to put out regulations which are only to 
be of an experimental character for 90 days, and are not to be 
enforced during the 90 days. If there is anything that can be 
devised or thought of that comes further from the making and 
enforcing of a law than that, I do not know what it is. 

At the expiration of 00 days oy changes that are thought advisable 
may be made in the hearings. e advertise and ask for hearings as 
to whether we shall change them. We have already decided to make 


one change in the proposed regulations. That went to New York, 


These proposed regulations themselves were referred— 

Now, let us see whether they have not turned this over to the 
advisory committee— 

These proposed regulations themselves were referred to the advisory 
committee and the advisory committee came back with the recom- 
mendation that we grant that month in the spring to the Middle West, 
and we accepted that recommendation, and that recommendation is now 
in the proposed regulations. 

Who said, then, when it should be lawful or unlawful to 
shoot ducks? A board gathered from all parts of the United 
States and sitting in New York, a board of private citizens, 
the moving spirit of which is Dr. Hornaday, hunter of monkeys 
and skinner of orang-outangs, for pay, likewise slanderer of the 
Senate, insulter of courts, and the author of a libelous docu- 
ment which he has circulated among Senators. 

The Biological Survey had no feeling about the matter one way or 
the other— 

I continue to read from Dr. Nelson— 
and when the advisory board advised that they thought it would be 
well to put that in, then we said all right, that we were perfectly 
willing to do so. 

Who wrote the law, or the alleged law, for us in Missouri? 
The advisory board. Who is the advisory board? A self- 
constituted body of private citizens, only one of whom lives in 
Missouri, so far as I know, and I think he only moved back there 
recently, and probably is the best man on the board at that. Dr. 
Nelson continues: 

The only reason we left it out was that the Middle West appeared 
to absolutely reject it, and we are ready to put it in, and it is In the 
proposed regulations. 7 

I summed up this gentlemans’ position in a question, which I 
will read: 

Senator Reep. Then, if I understand you, being charged with the 


duty under the law of making these various districts in such manner 
and form that it would give effect to this bill, carrying out the terms 


of the bill which provide for the protection of these birds, you went out 
and consulted with the agitators and they did not behave just to suit 
ou, and you concluded you would do nothing. Their misbehavior or 
allure to agree with you was sufficient reason for your not going on 
and making these districts, as it was your duty to do under the law and 
as you would have done if they had agreed to them, and then, after that 
the advisory committee advised you nevertheless to go on and change 
your regulations, because the advisory committee advised it, and you 
did change them. 

If that be not a complete demonstration of the fact that this 
board abdicated whatever powers it ever may have had, if any 
it had, then I do not know how demonstration can be made. 

There is a lot more of this testimony along this line. I do not 
pause to read it. I call attention simply to one matter. 

Mr. Holthaus testified : 

This is a statement made to me by Dr. Nelson: The bureau had 
decided to permit duck shooting in the Middle West States from Feb- 
paee 10 to March 10, but Dr. Horna refused to give his approval 
to the change, so I made a trip to New York to confer with Dr. 
Hornaday on the matter, and I had Dr. Hornaday dine with me, and 
after our conference the doctor agreed to permit shooting of ducks in 
the Middle West States from February 10 to March 10. 

Why, here is the state of facts now. Let me sum it up. 
Under the Constitution of the United States, under the struc- 
ture of our Government, the game of the country belongs to the 
respective States in which it happens for the time being to 
be found. In violation of the Constitution of the United States 
Congress undertakes to usurp a power it does not posses and 
to assume control of the game. That, I repeat, is the decision 
of two Federal courts, of the Supreme Court of Maine, and in 
principle it is the decision of several eases decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and it is in harmony and 
consistent with an unbroken line of decisions found in the 
various States. 

The second step: Congress, having undertaken to usurp this 
power of the States, undertakes in turn to transfer to that 
vague and indefinite thing known as the Agricultural Depart- 
ment the right to say when it shall be legal and when it shall 
be criminal to shoot wild game. a 

Step 3: The Agricultural Department assigus this task to 
the Biological Survey, whatever that may be. 

Step 4: The Chief of the Biological Survey turns it over to 
the assistant chief. 

Step 5: The assistant chief or the Biological Survey or the 
Agicultural Department or somebody else organizes an all- 
visory board. 

Step 6: The agents, now, of the Agricultural Department are 
sent out to agree with hunters and sportsmen as to when it 
shall be lawful and when it shall not be lawful under the laws 
of the United States to shoot game. 

Step 7: Having failed to arrive at a satisfactory agreement, 
the Biological Survey proceeds to determine when and where it 
shall be legal and when and where it shall be criminal to shoot 
game, especially basing its decision in the Middle West upon 
the fact not of the equities of the case, but upon the circum- 
stance that the game shooters have not been willing to agree. 

Step 8: Having prepared its decree as to when and where 
it should be lawful to shoot game, the Biological Survey goes 
into consultation with an advisory board consisting of private 
citizens, and upon the suggestion of the advisory board sub- 
stitutes the opinion of the advisory board for the opinion it 
had previously formed. 

Step 9: Before the opinion of the advisory board could be 
accepted and made the law of the land it was necessary to con- 
sult Dr. Hornaday. Thereupon the Assistant Chief of the Bio- 
logical Survey goes to New York, has Dr. Hornaday come in to 
dinner, and Jays the matter at the feet of that eminent man— 
that gentleman whose book, Ninety Days in the Jungles, written 
by himself, describes the special delight that is to be found in 
shooting female orang-outangs as they flee with their babes in 
their arms, and the ecstasy that thrills the heart of the sports- 
man as he tears the skin from the bodies of these half-human 
things. So at his proud feet the right is finally laid to say 
when it shall be legal and when it shall. be illegal to kill birds. 
His consent being granted, his approval, his order being gained, 
the ipse dixit arrived at in this cireumlocutory manner becomes 
a law; and because the-Assistant Chief of the Biological Survey 
had a dinner with Dr. Hornaday in New York, and Dr. Horna- 
day granted his gracious consent to a certain order, it is now a 
crime or it is not now a crime for a citizen of the United States 
to kill game at a certain time or place. 

Mr. President, three great courts have declared this law un- 
constitutional. There has been collected, I think, up to date, 
a total of about $140 in fines. I do not believe it was that much, 
for nearly all the fines were remitted. We have a horde of men 
out over the country parading around and pretending they are 
going to enforce a law which they have no idea of attempting to 
enforce. We are asked to squander another $50,000. We have 
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spent, I believe, $100,000 up to this date. The only arrest that 
was ever made in connection with this law in the State of 
Missouri was when their game warden out there was arrested 
for a crime not related to the hunting of wild birds. I protest 
against the carrying of that clause in the bill, and I moye to 
strike it out. 


APPENDIX. 


In the district court of the United Statcs for the district of Kansas, 
first division. 


United States of America, plaintiff, v. George L. McCullagh, defendant, 
No. 4197—Criminal. 


MEMORANDA OF DECISION ON DEMURRER TO INFORMATION. 


The information filed against defendant in this case reads as follows; 

“Comes now Fred Robertson, United States attorney for the district 
of Kansas, leave of court having first been obtained, and by authority 
and direction of the Attorney General gives the court to understand 
and be informed, upon the oath of A. S. Rickner, a Federal game 
warden for the United States Department of Agriculture, that in the 
county of Cherokee, in the third division of the district of Kansas, 
and within the jurisdiction of this court, one George L. McCullagh did 
then and there, on or about the 2d day of April, 1914, unlawfully, 
knowingly, and willfully shoot and kill 40 3 wild ducks 
violation of the rules and tions for the protection of migratory 
birds adopted by the United States Department of Agriculture and ap- 
proved by the President of the United States and promulgated and 
made public October 1, 1913, said rules and regulations having been 
made, published, and declared by authority of the act of Congress 
ap roved March 4, 1913; and this he, the said George L. McCullagh, 
did contrary to the form of the statute in such cases made and pro- 
2 and t the peace and dignity of the United States of 

erica.” 
It is thus seen the sole offense charged by the information against 
defendant lies in the fact that he killed wild ducks on April 2, 1914, 
a date falling within the open season for such game as provided by 
the laws of the State. 

The act of Congress on which this prosecution is based is as follows: 

“All wild , Wild swans, brant, wild ducks, snipe, plover, wood- 
cock, rail, d pigeons, and all other migratory game and insectivorous 
birds which in their northern and southern 5 pass through or 
do not remain permanently th thin the borders o 
State or Territo 


reparation of said regula- 
tions, shall cause the same to be made public, and shall allow a period 
of three months in which said regulations may be examined and con- 
sidered before final 9 permi „ When deemed proper, public 
hearings thereon, and after final adoption shall cause the same to be 
engrossed and submitted to the President of the United States for 
approval: Provided, however, That peeing herein contained shall be 
deemed to affect or interfere with the local laws of the States and Ter- 
ritories for 9 of nonmigratory game or other birds resident 
and breeding within their borders nor to prevent the States and Terri- 
tories from enacting laws and regulations to promote and render effi- 
— ag . of the Department of Agriculture provided under 

s statute.” 

To this information defendant demurs. 

The question presented by the demurrer involves alone the constitu- 
tional validity of the act. 

In ruling this question certain fundamental principles so firmly 
established in the laws of this country as to become trulsms must be 
borne in mind. As the act assailed on constitutional . expresses 
the deliberate action and intent of a coordinate branch of government, 
it must be either upheld and enforced or its invalidity must be made 
to appear so clearly as to be beyond all question of doubt. 

Our National Constitution is one of purely delegated powers. When 
the validity of an act asserted to have 
power thereby conferred on Congress is 
proper manner, as in this 2 — 


assed in pursuance of 
challenged in due form and 
a e plaintiff must point to some provi- 
sion therein found which either in express terms or by necessary impli- 
cation authorizes and sus s the act. When the Government engages 
her citizens in litigation in her courts the cause of each is entitled to 
and must receive at the hands of the court the same fair and just con- 
sideration and judgment. It is neither the purpose nor the desire of 
Government that any of her citizens shall in any manner be interfered 
with in the exercise of any right, except such interference be for the 
common good and in pursuance of lawful authority. 
In the penr case the Government asserts the power by Congress 
exercised the passage of the act challenged is found in either what 
is 8 called the general welfare clause, subsection 2 


of 
3, Article IV, of the Constitution, which reads as follows: } 


on 


“The Con: s shall have power to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations res; g the territory or other property belong- 
ing to the United States; and nothing in this Constitution shall be so 


construed as to prejudice any claims of the United States, or of any 
particular State. 

Or to be authorized by the commerce clause, which reads: 

Ue a ate commerce with foreign nations and among the several 
States and with the Indian tribes.” 

It is quite evident the thought in the mind of Congress which gave 
rise to the passage of the act in 8 and the common good thereb: 
sought to be accomplished, was the preservation of the migratory bir 
life of the country from extermination, as has past been the lot of 
some species of its wild game animals and birds. However, no matter 


how laudable the purpose of Congress in the ge of the act in ques- 
tion may have been or how great the ultimate end sought thereby to be 
attain: for the common good, such end does not justify the means 
employed if it be found on examination to lie beyond constitutional 
bounds. In such event the only proper course lies in amendment of 
the Constitution. 

There can be no doubt but that a uniform system of laws on the sub- 
jects of marriage and divorce in this country would terminate many 
serious evils and accomplish inestimable good. Had Congress the 
Power to so legislate, a few comparatively simple provisions would 
accomplish this much desired result. However, this been neither 
done nor attempted by Congress. The same may be said of many sub- 
ject matters of 1 lation under our system of government lodged in 
the State but denied to the Nation. As then the will of Congress to 
accomplish the much desired result, without the power of accomplish- 
ment, will not suffice, no matter how great the exigencies of the case or 
how impotent the powers of the States to protect may be; therefore 
those provisions of the Constitution relied upon by the plaintiff in this 
case to confer the power on Congress attempted to be exercised by it in 
the passage of this act in question must be examined in the light of 
reason and authority controlling here before a determination of the 
question presented can be reached. 

In so far as the commerce clause is concerned, it does not appear 
much reliance is placed thereon by the plaintiff in its briefs and argu- 
ment, and this, no doubt, for the reason contention on this score would 
seem to have been foreclosed by the Supreme Court in such exhaustive 
decisions as to leave nothing more to be said on this head, as reference 
to a few leading cases will show. In the case of Geer v. Connecticut 
(161 U. S., 519), it appears the State of Connecticut had enacted a 
statute for the protection of wild game of that State. Among other 
provisions, the act prohibited, under penalty, the transportation of game 
out of the State. Geer, a citizen of Massachusetts, went into the 
State of Connecticut and there had in his possession wild grouse taken 
in compliance with the privilege to so do accorded by the laws of the 
State. Having the game so taken in his on, he was proceeding, 
contrary to the ene of the act under which it was taken, to 
carry it as his individuai personal property out of the State, for which 
offense he was tried, convicted, and sentenced under the laws of the 
State. The case was carried to the Supreme Court on the sole ground 
as the grouse had been lawfully taken in the State of Connecticut, in 

ursuance of her laws, in face of the commerce clause of the National 

‘constitution the State of Connecticut was without power to prevent 
him as owner of his individual personal property from carrying it in 
interstate commerce. In an exhaustive review of this question, as 
shown by the opinion delivered at oe Chief Justice White, certain 
principles were laid down as the settled law of the land: (1) The wild 
animal and bird life present in a State is the common heritage of all 
the people of that State; the title thereto is vested in the State, not 
in its sovereign capacity but in trust for all the pope of the State; 
(2) the extent of the personal or individual which anyone may 
acquire in such game by the act of lawfully taking and ređucing to his 
exclusive posseasion is not absolute in its nature, as is the like taking 
and possession of such goons and chattels as grain, fruits, vegetables, 
domestic animals, etc., but constitutes a mere qualified right in the 
taker to use or dispose of it in such manner as the laws of the State 
may admit. Hence, it was there held Geer had no right under the 
commerce clause of the National Constitution to carry the grouse out 
of Connecticut in violation of her laws. In other words, it is there 
held the power of the State over game within its territorial limits is 
not terminated by the act of the Individual in reducing it to his exclu- 
sive and lawful on, but, on the contrary, the power of the State 
follows the game into the hands of the lawful exclusive possessor, and 
in the assertion of its title held therein in trust for all the ook e of 
the State it may so control its use and disposition as to a utely 
forbid and prohibit its coming under the 88 and control of the 
commerce use of the National Constitution. And the reason for the 
rule is apparent. If the State, either by its laws or in the absence 
of prohibitive laws, once peng game to come under authority of the 
commerce clause of the National Constitution, then all State control 
or authority thereover of necessit 
title for the common good of all 
destroyed. 

Hence, by the very force of logic itself it must follow, if Congress b; 
the simple fact of the exercise of its claimed legislative power express 
in the act in question has drawn into natio custody and under the 
protection and control of national laws the migratory wild-bird life 
named in the act, by the same token it has not alone, without the 
expressed consent of the States, deprived them of the title under which 
they have heretofore held that portion of such life as comes within 
their borders in trust for all the people of the State, but the same being 
now under the protection of the Constitution and laws of the Nation, 
migratory game birds have me the subject of interstate commerce, 
and the case of Geer v. Connecticut is no longer applicable thereto. 

The power of the States by their laws in the protection of their trust 
title for the common good of all the inhabitants of the State to ex- 
elude wild bird and animal life lawfully reduced to the exclusive pos- 
session of the individual from the operation of the commerce clause 


has been uniformly maintained by the courts of this country. (Martin v. 


anchester v, 
Massachusetts, 139 U. S., 133; T 
Abby Dodge, 223 U 
It is thus clear no reliance whatever may be placed by the plaintiff on 
the commerce clause of the Constitution to uphold the act in question. 
Does the act find any basis for its support in what is called the 
genera! welfare clause of the Constitution above quoted? It is to be 
noted the purpose of that provision is to guarantee to the Federal 
Government the power to dispose of and regulate by law or rule its 
territorial domains and all other 8 property rights held by it. 
If therefore it may be justly said the neral Government has cither 
a property right or a proprietary interest in things fare nature, such 
as the migratory wild game bi here in question, then its power to 
enact the law in controversy is sustained thereunder, otherwise not. 
As has been seen, the basic principle on which the decision of Geer v. 
Connecticut, supra, rests is that the exclusive title and power to con- 
trol the taking and ultimate igo Saya po of the wild game of this country 
resides In the State, to be pa with and exercised by the State for 
the common good of all the people of the State, as in its wisdom may 
seem best. Following the decision in that case, there came before the 
Supreme Court the case of Ward v. Race Horse (163 U. S., 504) in 


must cease to exist and its trust 
e people of the State be cut off and 


which the facts, briefly stated, were as follows: Race Horse was a 
member of the Bannock Tribe of Indians, living on the Fort Hale In- 
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JULY 10, 


consummated 
1883 l 25 provided, as 


dian Reservation 
between the United States and 
follows: 

“The Indians herein named a 


in Idaho. Be hmmm ag ase 
his tribe in 1868 


— the ten — house 2 other 
8 shall be constructed on eir they will 
make said reservations their permanent home, and they will make no 
8 settlement elsewhere, but they shall have the right to 

nt upon the anoccupied Jands of the United States so 3 — 
2 be found thereon, and so long as peace subsists among the w. 
iener ar ipadarama eare © mee A Sean “Ot 
act Congress a Te rm of govern- 
ment wa provided for the Territory of Wyoming. This act provides 
as follows: 
“Nothing in this act shall be construed impair the rights of 
persons or property now pertaining to the Indians in said Bef bee 
so long as such rights shail remain 


hed by treaty be 
the United States and such Indians.” 
was admitted wie snag of the Union in 1890. 


in Uinta County, in that State, on public lands oof the Wnited States, as 
he was authorized to do under tbe may made between the United 
States and his tribe, but in violation of the act of the 
the State of Wyoming. Be ose under the law 1 
justified his conduct under jon of the treaty wi 
above quoted. He was con sentenced under the tate law. 
His bs greeter for discharge on a writ of babeas corpus being denied 
et e . ed to the Supreme Court. Both the State law and the 
ing in full force at the — Bad = the elk the question 
3 was which should c of the State or the treaty 
of the Government with his made ity tme of express — 
of the Nattonal n Mr. Chief Justice White, delivering the 
1 of the sourt, said 
The power of a State to control and regu e taking o f game 
can not be questioned. (Geer v. Connecticut. 1 1670 . 8. en * 
“The argument now ä 9 
— the right to hunt over the land mentioned in the trea Biya * 
of its tite te to 
indi- 


d become subject to State ee admits that the pri 
cease by the mere e ORE See ee ted States disposed of 

of the land, although such disposition when made to an 
brs al would give —— no 99 and yet that the 
privilege continued when the called into Bsn a 
Bovereign State, a necessary tee of whose authority the 
complete power to regulate the kil within its 8 
argument indicates at once the co: t t to 
the unoccupied lands within the | bunt 


of the power to continue the exere 
the Sta 


yet if the 
unoccupied land ot the United States in the State of 0 
State would be bereft of such power, since every cg ag piece o land 
belo to the United States as a private owner. long as it con- 
tinu to be unoccupied land, would be exempt in this regard from the 


authority of the ange 
It was there held the simple fact of the admission of Wyoming into 
ig like and unrestrictea control 
within her eign noes authorized the 


the Union as a State, 

over the wild-animal 

ture of the State, In the Leg nay ef such plenary power of control, to 

rohibit and make criminal t he doing of an act guaranteed by solemn 
ty of the Government to Race Horse as a member of his tribe. 

To the fact that the title and exclusive power of control over wild 


e coming wt the borders of a State of this coun resides in 

e State and not in the Nation ze 3 cases bear . —— 
—. — Geer v. Connecti supra; > Race Horse, supra Phel 
v. Racey 925 N: Y, 10); m re Delningen, {108 Fed., 623); The Abby 


; v. 


Dodge, 0 Mass., 27: 
Stute 180 Ark, 270) State v. o: Geer (6 61 Conn.. 144); tate. v. Northern 


Pacific ress ( 403); State v. Rodman (58 Minn., = 
American ress Co. v. ple (133 III., 649); Ex Maier 
Cal., ors eople v. Collison ( Mic h., 108) 5 Bao State v. Heger 134 
Mo., 707); State ex rel v. Warner (197 M a ry State v. Weber 
(205 Mo., 36); State v. Repp (104 el }; Bering Sea Arbitra- 
tors’ Decisions (32 Am. L. 1). 
The preeise question here inyot was prese resented to and considered 
tae Deneck “Court of the United States for the Eastern District of 
e 0 


Arkansas in the case of the United States v. Shauver (214 
and exhaustive 


ed. 
The act challenged is believed to be the single instance in the en- 
tire | lative or judicial history of this Nation or the composing 
States In which a — view has been ressed. 


effects, is to be — from mogsa les long established by 
our laws and long acquiesced in by our the act in question 
must be held incapable of — by any — of the organic law 
of our country. f the act question und or for 


laws of the te States of this Union must hereafter held in- 
operative, for there can be no divided authority of the Nation and the 
several States. over the single subject matter in issue with either 


safety to the Nation or security to the citizen. And this for the reason 
inten) a power of control delegated by the oar ag to the 
National Government, still such oae may exerc 
until Congress acts. But so soon Congress, in 
pacer ps power, oceupies the field, all State laws —— automatically 
ed and inoperative. (Stu i, Capa poe 4 Wheat., 122; 
Ogden v. Saunders, 12 yet z v. Zacharie, 6 Pet, 348; 
Cook. v: Moffatt et al. 5H 1 ot 
Horn, 
of 8 1 Wall, 1 ——5 409; Cra 4 
N aik, 610; Sherlock et al. v. Along, ‘admin 5 istrator, 93 es: 


3 —— Ferry, Co Pennsylvania, S., 196; Smith v. 
Alibama, 124 U. S., 465; N48 ete., 5 28 U. S 
on v. Cunnin gham, 1 33 U. S., 107; 


. 246; Brown v. Smart, 145 U. 8 
303: Guif, Colorado, 1 Rawa; 
N Colerado 19 ae. 8 ailingto 222 222 U. 85 370; Second Employers’ List 
or. e. Ry. as n, * 7 n P. 
bility Cases, 223 
In Smith v. . 5 ias supra, Mr. Justice Matthews, delivering the 
opinion of the court, said: 


t's 
— — 


“The grant of power to Congress in the Constitution to regulate 
th the several States, it is con- 
in consequence 
mgress, are reserved to the States. 
y tion of a — 1 — in pursuance of 
ged power reserved to it, which conflicts with the actual 
exercise of the power of Congress gins the subject of commerce, must 
give way before the suprema. Tolk oer the Pre eae authority.” 
In Second Employers’ Li supra, Mr. 
Devanter, deliverin hg I ig i an court, said: 
“True, prior to resent act the laws of the several States were 
regarded as determine ve of the liability of empleyers engaged in in- 
terstate commerce for injuries received by their employees while en- 
gaged in such commerce. But that was because Congress, although 


Justice Van 


empowered to regulate that sub, had not acted thereon, and because 
tween | the subject is which falls with! the police power of the States in 
ea ef action 


y 
—— om is this 3 gn oo ne Ehe argument of — so pesca 
ied i at the hearin, O preserve t 
migratory, bi life pA ‘he coun from extinction. 7 . —— seem to the 
more —.— . and for this reason: The 
e — a Joe pron and 3 


pae ‘of control over the rans Et patter animal and wild 
life within their territo it ts — ure to either con- 
ceive or to t. In the exercise of this unl wer, the States 
acting tegether all tion bit R utely and uncon- 


e m any t of this coun 
time. Hence, it prt agit the argumen ene 


much from any want of A my ae 
—— as from dissati 


y 
—— of opinion and difficulties of 


are in- 

herent in the form and structure of this Gevernment, subject to 

— or co jon, however, only in the manner by its 
un 


ers. 
It follows, the demurrer to the information must be sustained. It 
is so ordered. 

The same order will enter in cases No. 4196, United States v. Sava: 
and in No. 4198, United States v. Sapp, which cases were submitted 


with that under consideration. Jone € ne 
Kansas Crry, Kans., March 20, 1915. - 12 
(Endorsed :) No. 4197, memorandum of decision om demurrer to infor- 

mation. Filed March 20, 1915. Morton Albaugh, clerk. 

UNITED STATES oF AMERICA, District of Kansas, ss: 


I, Morton Albaugh, clerk of the district court of the United States 
of America for the district of 


MORTON ALBAUGH, Clerk. 
By T. L. CAMPBELL, Deputy Clerk. 


Supreme Judictal Court of Maine. July 82t, 1915. 
STATE V. Sawyer. 

1. GA 

of March 4, r declin chapter 2n 37 Statutes, 847 (U. 

—— tory and insee- 

ion of the 

yed or — . 


2. eee COURTS— JURISDICTION. 

While the Federal Supreme Court has the authority to make the 
final determination of the of the constitutionality of an aet 
of Congress, the State courts may, where the enforcement of a State 
statute depends upon the consti ationality of a Federal law, deter- 
termine the question. 

3. GAME—STATUTES—VALIDITY, 


As the States retained all not granted to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the States, as — — ha ve a 8 t to regu- 
late the taking game, unless t is con- 


capturing of 
ferred upon the Fi Government. 
4. COMMERCE, WHAT CONSTITUTES. 
<7 commerce clause of the 3 — giving Congress the right 


to regulate commerce the several Sta 
and with the Indian tribes, does not warrant act o! Congress ot Maren dr 


1913, purporting to en ogres the iene ir takin: migrato 
— are birds wi the several ; the g or 
such Dirds not Senin gus uch ok OAOT 

5. GAME—WILD GAME—REGULATIONS. 


Nor does the general 5 clause, 2 that Congress shall 
aiepose d make all needful rules 


of 


have power to 7 regulations 
res ng the teritor oF s otker property belonging the Wnited 
States, for wild game not property belonging to de Federal Gov- 


ernment. 

G. ARREST—SERVICE OF WARRANT—AUTHORITY OF FISH WARDEN. 

Accused, who was charged with unlawfully shooting ducks from a 

int in the open sea near an island within the jurisdiction of the 

te, enn not complain that the warrant against him was directed 
to and served by a warden, for Laws 1923, chapter 206, paragra 
45, declares that the general supervision of the sea and shore fisher 
is extended to islands and to game and birds found thereon, and that 
such department sball have charge of the enforcement of laws relat: 
ing to sea and shore fisheries and fish wardens, who are empowered to 
enforee all laws relating thereto, and have the same power to serve 
criminal process as sheriffs. 

Report — supreme judieial court, Haneock County, at E 

Chester — og was — 2 in muni court for violattag the 
game law and appealed. 82 Ju t 2 Bird, and 
King, a 


Argued before Sav: €. J., and Spear, 
Hanson, JJ. — 7 


1916. 
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Herbert L. Graham, county attorney, of Bar Harbor, for the State. 
George A. Hadlock for respondent. 

King, J. The e e was tried before the Bar Harbor municipal 
court and found guilty of shooting two migratory game birds or wild 
ducks on Sunday, October 4, 1914, in violation of a provision of the 
fish and game laws of the State of Maine. He appealed, and the case 
is reported to this court on an agreed statement of facts. The alleged 
offense was committed while the respondent was in a boat on the open 
sea one-fourth of a mile from Bakers Island, which forms a part of 
the town of Cranberry Isles, Hancock 3 Me. 

It is not contended that the respondent did not violate a law of the 
State 2 the killing of wild ducks, for Sunday is a closed time, 
when it is unlawful to hunt, kill, or destroy game or birds of any kind, 
under the penalties im therefor during other closed seasons (chap. 
206, P. L., 1913, par. „and there is an annual closed season on all 
varieties of ducks from anuary 1 to August 31 of each year, with a 
specified penalty for its violation (sec. 45, chap. 206, supra). Now is it 
contended, as we understand the agreed statement, that the place 
where the act was committed is not within the State of Maine, for it 
was only one-fourth of a mile from an Island “within its jurisdic- 
tion.” It is claimed, however, that any power which the States had 
to make and enforce laws and regulations concerning the killing of 
migratory = birds became suspended and inoperative by reason of 
the act of Congress of March 4, 1913, and the regulations thereunder, 
That act contains the following provisions: 

“All wild geese, wild swans, brant, wild ducks, snipe, plover, wood- 
cock, rail, wild pigeons, and all other migratory game and insectiv- 
orous birds which in their northern and southern migrations pass 
through or do not re permanently the entire year within the 
borders of any State or Territory, shal hereafter be deemed to be 
within the custody and protection of the Government of the United 
States, and shall not be destroyed or taken contrary to regulations 
hereinafter provided therefor. 

* The Deparment of Agriculture is hereby authorized and directed 
to adopt suitable regulations to give effect to the previous paragraph 
by prescribing and fixing closed seasons, having due regard to the 
zones of 5 breeding habits, and times and line of migrator. 
* thereby enabling the department to select and designate suit- 
able districts for different portions of the country, and it shall be 
unlawful to shoot or by any device kill or seize and capture migratory 
birds within the protection of this law during said closed seasons, and 
an son who shall violate any of the provisions or regulations of 
this law for the protection of migratory birds shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and shall be fined not more than $100 or imprisoned not 
more than 90 days, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

„The partment of Agriculture, after the preparation of said regu- 
lations, shall cause the same to made public, and shall allow a 

od of three months in which said regulations may be examined 
and considered before tinal adoption, permitting, when deemed proper, 
public hearings thereon, and after final adoption shall cause the same 
to be engrossed and submitted to the President of the United States 
for approval: Provided, however, That nothing herein contained shall 
be deemed to affect or interfere with the local laws of the States and 
Territories for the protection of nonmigratory game or other birds 
resident and breeding within their borders, nor to prevent the States 
and Territories from enacting laws and regulations to promote and 
render efficient the 1 Se a of the Department of Agriculture pro- 
vided under this statute.” 

In pursuance of the authority of the act, the Department of Agricul- 
ture adopted suitable regulations, which have been approved by the 
President, one of which fixes a closed season on wild ducks in Maine 
between December 16 and September 1 next following. 

If Congress had the power to control and regulate the killing of mi- 
gratory game birds within the State, and if, in the exercise of that 
power, It has made regulations that are exclusive of or in conflict with 


he State re; tions, then the Federal regulations must be regarded as 
supreme and to have s ded the power of the State to make and 
enforce lations g the same subject matter. 


The Federal act provides that wild ducks and other specified mi- 
gratory game birds “ shall hereafter be deemed to be within the custody 
and protection of the Government of the United States, and shall not be 
destroyed contrary to the lations hereinafter provided for.“ This 
language indicates a legislative purpose that the Federal regulations 
were to be exclusive. d this idea seems to be further indicated in 
the Saleen 

“That nothing herein contained shall be deemed to affect or interfere 
with the local laws of the States and Territories for the protection of 
nonmigratory game or other birds resident and breeding within their 
borders, nor to prevent the States and Territories from enacting laws 
and regulations to promote and render efficient the regulations of the 

ent of Agriculture provided under this statute. 1 

e do not, therefore, feel inclined to hold in this case that the Federal 
regulations as to migratory e birds, if valid, are not to be regarded 
as exclusive of and in conflict with the State regulations which the 
respondent violated, Accordingly, it becomes necessary, we think, to 
consider whether the act of Congress of March 4, 1913, and the regula- 
tions thereunder adopted are d as against the State regulations for 
the preservation of wild ducks within its borders. 

Notwithstanding the well-recognized Flames Geo that the authority to 
make a final and controlling determination of the question of the con- 
stitutionality of an act of Congress is in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and for that reason a State court does not ordinarily 
assume the consideration of such question; nevertheless, if, as in this 
case, before that question is finally decided by the Supreme Court, the 
enforcement of a State law depends upon whether Congress had power, 
under the Constitution, to pass an act, the effect of which is to suspen 
the State law, then it becomes the duty of the State court to act in 
accordance with its own decision of that question until such time at 
Teast as it re ay otherwise finally determined by the supreme. tribunal. 

In considering this question, these fundamental and universally ad- 
mitted principles should be kept in mind that the Federal Government 
is one of enumerated powers, possessing such powers only as have been 
actually granted to it, and that all other powers of legislation, though 
not enumerated and defined because it was unnecessary and perhaps 
inexpedient that they should be, were retained by the States and re- 
mained in the States after the adoption of the Federal Constitution as 
before, except so far as they were abridged by it. It must also be ad- 
mitted as fundamental that before the Fed Government was created 
the States had the right to exercise almost every legislative power, and 
among them, undoubtedly, that of establishing laws and regulations for 
the preservation of the wild game within thelr borders for the common 

of their people, a doctrine which seems never to have been ques- 
tioned in any Jurisdiction, 


In State v. Snowman (94 Me., 99, 111; 46 Atl, 815; 50 L. R. A., 5443 
80 Am. St. Rep., 880), our court sald: 

“The fish in the waters of the State and the game in its forests be- 
long to the people of the State in their sovereign capacity, who, through 
their representatives, the legislature, have sole control thereof and may 
permit or prohibit their taking.” 

This doctrine is recognized by all the American courts and has had 
the uniform Spprova) of the Supreme Court of the United States when- 
ever the question has been considered by it. In Geer v. Connecticut 
(161 U. S., 519; 16 Sup. Ct., 600; 40 L. Ed., 793), the leading case 
perhaps on the subject, Mr. Justice White, now the Chief Justice, learn- 
edly analyzed the principles upon which this doctrine rests and exhaus- 
tively reviewed the precedents in which it is securely established. And 
it would be needless, indeed, to cite here the many authorities supportin 
this unquestioned iro cpie that the States, prior to the formation o 
the National Legislature, had the power to make laws and regulations 
— Fd protection and preservation of the wild game within their 

rders. 

Has that power been granted to the Federal Government? If so, it 
must be found in either what is called the commerce clause or the gen- 
eral-welfare clause of the Federal Constitution. 

The commerce clause authorizes Congress“ to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations and among the several States and with the Indian 
tribes.” (cont, art. 1, 1 75 8.) Certainly the passage of wild birds 
in their flight from one State to another is not commerce between the 
States. However difficult it may be to define with precision the term 
“commerce,” as used in that clause of the National Constitution, it is 
undoubtedly limited to the acts of man and does not include the natural 
and uncontrolled movements of wild me. Nor can we perceive any 
reasonable ground for a contention that the commerce clause confers 
on Congress power to regulate the taking of wild e within the 
States. Indeed, it would seem that all possible contention on this score 
has been already held untenable by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in several cases where the question has been exhaustively con- 
sidered. In the case of Geer v. Connecticut, supra, the validity of a 
statute of that State, which . the transportation of game out 
of the State, was involved. he case was carried to the Supreme Court 
of the United States on the sole ground that, as the game is question was 
killed in the State lawfully the statute prohibiting its transportation 
out of the State was in violation of the commerce clause of the National 
Consitution. But the court decided otherwise, holding that the wild 
animal and bird life within a State belongs to the State in trust for the 
peo of the State, and that the State has the authority to legislate 

or its protection and preservation for the common good, and that such 


power of legislation embraces game that has been reduced to the pos- 
session of an individual by lawfully killing it in the State; or, in other 
words, that, in view of the peculiar nature of such property and its 


during closed time did not violate the commerce clause of the Federal 
Constitution. In Judson on Interstate Commerce, paragraph 11, the 
author says: 


“Thus, the wild game within a State, at common law, belongs to the 
suvereign, and in this country to the people, in their collective capacity, 
and the State therefore has a right to say that it shall not become the 
subject of commerce.” 

Our conclusion, therefore, is that the power to legislate respectin, 
the protection and preservation of wild game within the States was no 
conferred upon Congress through the commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Nor do we find such power in the general-welfare clause, which reads 
as follows: 

“The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all need- 
ful rules and 5 respecting the territory or other 2 
belonging to the United States, and nothing in this Constitution shall 
be construed as to prejudice any claim of the United States, or of any 
particular State.” 

We haye already hereinbefore pointed out, as the universally accepted 
doctrine, that the ownership of wild game, so far as it is capable of 
ownership, is in the States for the benefit of all their people in common, 
It follows, therefore, that Congress acquired no power under the general- 
welfare clause to make regulations concerning wild game, because wild 

me is not property belonging" to the United States. And we need 

ere only repeat what has been before said in substance, that the basic 
principle on which all the decisions of both the State and Federal 
courts upholding the State game laws rest Is that the State is the owner 
of the wild game within its borders, and that principle has been con- 
sistently adhered to. 

The question of the constitutionality of the act of March 4, 1913, 
and the regulations thereunder, has been directly considered in two 
recent cases in the Federal courts, viz, United States v. Shauver 

D. C.) (214 Fed., 154), decided by the district court for the eastern 

strict of Arkansas, and United States v. McCullagh 2 C.) (221 
Fed., 288), decided by the district court for the district of Kansas. In 
each of those cases, in an exhaustive opinion, the court reaches the 
same conclusion here reached, that Congress has not the power to regu- 
Jate the taking of migratory game birds within the States, and that 
therefore the act of March 4, 1913, is unconstitutional. In each of 
those cases the respondent was prosecuted in the Federal court for a 
specific violation of the Federal regulations. 

Our conclusion, therefore, Is that the power of the State of Maine 
to enact laws and regulations for the protection and preservation of 
wild game within her borders, including migratory game birds, was in 
no way suspended or abridged by the act of Congress of March 4, 1913, 
and the regulations adopted thereunder, and that the provision of the 
game laws of the State of Maine which the respondent violated was 
operative and enforceable against him. 

There is no merit in the respondent's E that, because the 
warrant against him in this case was di ed to a fish warden and 


served by him, the proceedings were defective. Fish wardens are 


empowered by statute to “enforce all laws and the rules and regula- 
tions relating to sea and shore fisheries, arrest all violators thereof, 
and prosecute all offenses against the same; they shall have the same 
power to serye criminal processes against such offenders, and shall be 
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allowed the same fees as sheriffs for like services; they shall have the 
aS right as sheriffs to require aid in executing the duties of their 
office.” _ 

Section 45 of chapter 206, Public Laws, 1913, reads as follows: 

“The general su on of the department of sea and shore fisheries 
as heretofore fixed by law is hereby extended to embrace all the islands 
in the sea within the jurisdiction of the State, the deer and other game 
and birds found thereon, and said de ent shall have charge of the 
enforcement of the laws relating to all ducks, shore, and other birds on 
the seacoast of the State 1 mile inland, including all bays and inlets 
= ee ae me tide ebbs and flows, except the Kennebec River above the 
eitv o: 2 

We entertain no doubt that the fish warden, to whom the warrant 
against the respondent was directed, and vy Lege it was served, had 
ample authority conferred — a by statute to act in the premises. 
udgment of lower court ed. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD]. 

Mr. REED. I have made another motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Only one motion can be pend- 
ing at a time. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. There is no objection to mine, I believe. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; there is. I desire to make 
the point of order upon the amendment of the Senator from 
Texas that it is general legislation and can not be attached to 
an appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
desire to be heard upon the point of order? j 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I realize that the amendment is subject 
to the point of order, but it carries no appropriation, and I did 
not think it would meet with objection. The Secretary of 
Agriculture has no power at present to accept the lands that 
might be donated for these purposes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And I am opposed to his accepting 
any, Mr. President. I think it is a State function, and not a 
national function. If parties in the States wish to give a little 
piece of land to be used for game in the State, I am opposed 
to putting the National Government in charge of those little 
reserves. 

It is entirely a State matter, and I object to it because I am 
unwilling to see the Secretary of Agriculture embark in local 
rather than in general work. At least, that is my view of it at 
present without further study; and on its face, as the legisla- 
tion is general and objectionable, I felt that the proper thing 
for me to do—representing the committee for the first time to- 
day—was to make the point. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to say to the Senator that there are 
40 or 50 of these reservations in existence already, and the 
amendment involves no new policy. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Those, I are reservations 
where the Government already owned the land, and they fell 
to the Government by necessity. If we now go further and 
adopt this general plan of accepting anything that is tendered 
anywhere, it will be hard to tell where we would stop. I would 
rather it should not be attached to the bill at this time. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I say to the Senator that I shall endeavor 
to bring this amendment before the committee and shall en- 
deavor to show him that it is proper and desirable. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I may not object to it then; but it 
just comes to me now, with the responsibility on me, I feel I 
must object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order made by the 
Senator from Georgia is sustained. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, what amendment is before 
the Senate now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reep] is before the Senate at the present 
time. It will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 58, it is proposed to strike out lines 
8 to 10, both inclusive. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the language be read. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the motion of the 
Senator from Missouri, as I understand it, is to strike out the 
appropriation for the enforcement of the migratory-bird law; 
and to that I will address myself only for a moment. 

It is hardly necessary for me to say that I will not defend 
Dr. Hornaday. Some little time ago he made some remarks 
about the Senate and members of the Finance Committee of the 
Senate which were entirely untrue. I do not say that he did 
not think they were true when he made them, but they were 
utterly false and unjust, and I joined in the not entirely favor- 
able view of the Senator from Missouri about the accuracy of 
Dr. Hornaday’s publications. Nor shall I defend Mr. Nelson, 
whom the Senator from Missouri calls Dr. Nelson. 

I think he has been in the Biological Survey a good long time, 
but one thing he has recently done has not commended itself to 
me; but I do not intend to discuss that now. I think he, in an 
effort to get a man of his choice into the work, utterly disre- 
garded the civil-service rules and perpetrated a violation of 
them for which he might well be criticized. 
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But, Mr. President, that is not the question that confronts us. 
I shall not discuss the constitutionality of this migratory-bird 
law. Ishall not meet the Senator from Missouri and defend it. 
The Senate passed it. The House passed it. The President ap- 
proved it. It stands upon our statute books, until repealed, as 
one of the laws of this country, and we put the Agricultural 
Department to work enforcing it. It was their duty to enforce 
it as best they could. We spent $50,000 one year and $50,000 the 
next year. They have an organization by which they are seek- 
ing to enforce this law, partly by criminal prosecutions, much 
more, I think, by persuasion, It may be that they will accom- 
plish more by persuasion than by cirminal prosecution. It may 
be the part of wisdom to rely upon persuasion. But one of those 
eriminal prosecutions, decided against the Government, has been 
carried to the Supreme Court of the United States, and the con- 
stitutionality of this act is now pending before the Surpeme 
Court of the United States. It was argued some months ago, 
and, as I understand it, the court, after hearing argument not 
before a full bench, subsequently determined not to pass upon 
the question without a full bench. It is generally supposed that 
that means that those who heard the question were divided in 
their view with reference to it. At any rate, the Supreme Court 
of the United States has the constitutionality of this legislation 
before it and has postponed decision that it may be considered, 
as I am advised, by a full bench; and it is confidently expected 
that a decision will be reached and announced in the early fall. 

Now, the Agricultural Department has made an organization 
to enforce the law. It has an organization composed of men 
most of whom have had two years’ experience; and the question 
which was before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
we thought, was not the constitutionality of the law, not what 
we would prefer the law to be. We felt that the proper course 
was to follow the action of the House and continue this appro- 
priation, without undertaking at this time to pass in detail upon 
the legislation, and await the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, which would come in a few months. We did 
not think we ought now to go into a constitutional investiga- 
tion of the legislation passed several years ago—I think three 
years ago—and break up an organization that had been created. 
as the result of the act of Congress, by the Department of 
Agricniture. We thought we ought to let the organization go 
on, and furnish the funds to keep it going a few months longer, 
if net permanently, and await the action of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

That was the line of thought which influenced the committee. 

Mr. REED. Let me ask the Senator if there was not another 
line of thought which influenced the committee—that the com- 
mittee had stricken cut this item a year ago and Congress 
finally put it back in the bill, and the committee felt that that 
was a sort of instruction? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I believe that is true also. I think 
the Senate put it back in. I think the committee struck it out 
or reduced it greatly at one time, and the Senate put it back in. 
But there was more reason to keep it in now than even then, 
for now we have the organization in existence, and we are soon 
to have a decision as to the constitutionality of the law; and, 
of course, if it is held unconstitutional the work will stop, and 
the balance of the appropriation will be turned back into the 
Treasury. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his seat, 
let me ask him another question. When we are dealing with an 
organization that in three years’ time has had about half a 
dozen cases decided on pleas of guilty, and then has had the 
fines remitted in all of those cases but three or four, does the 
Senator think the disorganization of that kind of an organiza- 
tion would be very much of a calamity to the United States? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Why, Mr. President, the very best 
organization that could be made for the enforcement of a 
criminal law would be the organization which secured com- 
pliance with the law without criminal indictments. 

Mr. REED. Oh, but the Senator knows this law has not been 
complied with. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. To what extent this organization 
has succeeded in inducing recognition of the law without in- 
dictments I can not say. I do not think we can measure the 
efficiency of their work by the number of criminal prosecutions 
they were compelled to institute. I really believe this is true 
about the organization: I think, pending the decision of the 
Supreme Court, it has largely been engaged in an effort to in- 
duce game wardens to cooperate with Government officials and 
induce recognition of and compliance with the law, rather than 
to enforce it through criminal procedure. I think that is true. 

Mr. REED. Does not the Senator know that the enforcement 
of the law up to this time has been something worse than a 
farce? I say to the Senator that in my State, and in that part 
of the State of Kansas with which I am at all familiar, in that 


1916. 
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whole section of the country, while at first men drew back from 
doing anything that apparently was prohibited by the Federal 
Government, as soon as they understood the question they began 
to exercise their right and to conform to the State law, and the 
State law of Missouri is a hundred times better than the decrees 
of this court. Now, why should we continue to pay out this 
$50,000? Of course, it is only $50,000, and $50,000 is a very 
small trifle in the Senate of the United States, but with this 
horrible record, how can the Senator ask us to go on paying out 
money under a law he knows Is unconstitutional? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; I do not know it. 

Mr. REED. Well, the Senator believes it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have never expressed my opinion 
in favor of its constitutionality, but I have found often that I 
was mistaken in thinking a law was unconstitutional, when it 
turned out under the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States that it was constitutional. I have somewhat modi- 
fied my original views of what made a law unconstitutional. A 
part of our Constitution creates the Supreme Court of the 
United States to adjudicate those questions finally. I recog- 
nize the wisdom of that provision in the Constitution, and I 
recognize my own error when they hold differently from the way 
I might have held. 

I wish to answer the Senator just a little further, if I can. I 
had finished all I wanted to say. I do not know that the law is 
disregarded everywhere. I have not a knowledge myself of 
the condition in all of the States. I had understood that in a 
great many of the States the game wardens of the States, in 
cooperation with Government officials, had induced quite a re- 
spect for the law, and that it was being recognized and obeyed 
in many parts of the United States. I naturally understand that 
in a State where the United States district court judge held it 
unconstitutional the impression would exist that the law was 
unconstitutional and there would be quite a disposition to dis- 
regard it entirely. 

Mr. REED. I call attention in this connection to a statement 
which the testimony shows was made by Mr. W. F. Bancroft, 
administrative assistant to the Bureau of Biological Survey, as 
follows: 

I tell you now frankly we can not enforce the Federal law and we 
know we can not enforce it. The law, as far as enforcement at this 
time is concerned, is a farce. We have about 500 cases on file in the 
bureau, but the Department of Justice has given us orders that no 
more cases wiil be up for prosecution until the Supreme Court 
renders a decislon as to the constitutionality of the law. 

I put in that statement because here is a gentleman who 
ought to know whether the law is being enforced or not 

I want to say at this point, since the question was asked by 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] about the laws of 
Missouri, and asked@*rather in a way to intimate that we did 
not protect game there, that I have here the game laws of Mis- 
souri, and I just want to read one section, which will show 
that game birds are protected in that State to a remarkable 
degree : 

No person shall take, capture, or kill 

me birds, except the following game 


tes: 
Wild turkey, November 1 to December 81— 


That is a 60-day period. 
Quail, from November 1 to December 31— 


That was, until the last legislature met, limited, I think, to 
20 days for several years. The birds multiplied, and it was 
extended to 60 days. 

Due „ and brant, January 1 to April 30 and ri 

eo > t, ry p September 15 to 

A regulation absolutely in conformity to the seasons of the 
State, and one that absolutely cuts off the killing during the 
time the birds are mating or nesting. 


Salve. January 1 to April 30 and September 15 to December 31 of 
eac r. 


8 1 to December 31 of each year. 

Doves, September 1 to December 31 of each year. 

Any person who shall violate any of the provisions of this section 
shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine of not less than 

25 nor more than $50 for each offense, and an additional fine of $5 
or each bird Injured, killed, or possessed. 

There are to be found in the act a great many other regula- 
tory and prohibitive provisions—the killing by nets, the destroy- 
ing or getting of certain kinds of animals by baits or hooks or 
other devices, So that, taken all in all, our general assembly, 
composed of men from every part of the State, knowing the 
habits of the birds, have passed a most stringent game law, and 
to the passage of that law I gave my earnest and hearty ap- 
proval. I do not care how much more stringent the law may be 
made, but I want the people of my State to have the right to 
attend to their own business, and I want the people of my State 
who know the habits of game in that State and the season when 
game mate or when birds nest to have the right to regulate 


by a means whatever a 
birds, t between the following 


their affairs in their own way without interference by Dr, 
Hornaday or a board of gentlemen who live in other States. 

I call attention to the fact that when I asked Dr. Nelson 
what experience he had had in Missouri he answered that he 
had hunted ducks in Alaska or had investigated Alaska, I have 
forgotten which. I want every other State to have the same 
rights that Missouri has, those rights which the Constitution 
of the United States gives them, and I do not want Congress to 
pass this bill paying $50,000 to violate the constitutional rights 
of the States and of the people thereof. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I am very glad that the 
Senator from Georgia, who is on the Agricultural Committee, 
has given to the Senate the reason why the committee reported 
in favor of this appropriation this year. The Senate will re- 
member that last session the committee cut the appropriation 
down to $10,000, and the Senate restored it to $50,000. 

I think the Senator from Georgia has stated all that need 
be said in favor of this appropriation. I do not care to debate 
it, as I am anxious to get a vote upon it. The Senate will 
remember that the Senator from Missouri, last year and the 
year before, attacked the law on the ground that it was un- 
constitutional. He said then that no respectable lawyer be- 
lieved for a minute that it was constitutional. But since that 
time the question has gone to the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Arkansas case. It was argued there, and, of 
course, every single argument the Senator has adduced here 
in opposition to the law was presented to the Supreme Court 
by the attorneys for the duck shooters. Mr. Underwood, of 
the Department of Justice, prepared a brief in support of the 
law. It seems to me a very strong brief. He laid very little 
stress upon the interstate-commerce clause. I have Mr. Under- 
wood’s brief here. I do not care to have all of it printed in 
the Recorp, and I do not want to take the time of the Senate 
to read it, because I do not think this is the place to test the 
constitutionality of the law, but I will ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp four or five pages of the brief 
upon which Mr. Underwood bases his opinion that the law is 
constitutional under section 3 of Article IV of the Constitution, 
which provides that “Congress shall have power to dispose 
of and make all needful rules and regulations respecting the 
territory or other property belonging to the United States.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

ARGUMENT. 


The sole question presented in this case is the constitutionality of 
the act. The Government maintains that it is authorized by r 
2, section 3, Article IV, and paragraph 3, section 8, Article I, of 
Constitution. 

I.—THE MIGRATORY BitD Law IS AUTHORIZED BY THE SECOND PARA- 
GRAPH oF SECTION 3 oF ARTICLE IV or THE CONSTITUTION, WHICH 
PROVIDES: Tun CONGRESS SHALL Have POWER TO DISPOSE OF AND 
Make ALL NEEDFUL RULES AND REGULATIONS RESPECTING THE TER- 
RITORY on OTHER Property BELONGING TO THE UNITED STATES.” 
That the ownership of wild game is in the sovereign is a legal prin- 

ciple founded entirely on interpretation given to the common law. In 

no instance does it rest on any statute or other written declaration of 
the sovereign. 

In this case the question is what sovereign owns the migratory wild 
life in the United 83 whether the Nation as a whole or the several 
States. On account of the peculiar dual nature of our Government, de- 
cisions other than our own are not very helpful in determining con- 
flicts between Federal and State rights and powers. Therefore the de- 
cisions of foreign courts wil] not assist us in establishing the 
panao that such ownership is in the sovereign, a conclusion reached 

y the courts of all nations. {Geer v. Connecticut, 161 U. S.. 519.) 

The question of ownership of wild me bas arisen in this conn 
only in cases which did not involve claim of ownership in the Unt 
States Government or the distinction between migratory animals and 
those local to a particular State. In several cases the courts have re- 
ferred to these questions, but in each instance expressly declined to 

on them, leaving them for future determination, as was done 
$ this court in the cases — The apd Dodge (223 U. S., 166) and 

nchester v. Massachusetts (139 U. S., 240). 

The question ted in this case, therefore, is an original one in- 
volving the nature and source of p ts, and this decision, 
being the first of its kind, must declare common law determ 
such rights, and may do so upon principle, uninfluenced by supp 
authority. A 


The question involved being justiciable and necessarily one of 
common law, the court in this case must declare “ what is right and 
just“ in this particular matter, based upon present-day conditions. 

“Constitutional provisions do not change, but thelr operation ex- 
tends to new matters as the modes of business and the habits of life 
3 poopie 7 A 5 each succeeding generation.“ (In re Debs, 
1 „ . . 

Let us, then, examine this common-law principle of the sovereign’s 


title to animals fere naterw and endeavor to apply it to present con- 
ditions in the United States, keeping in mind t 


9 Í t roperty, belon: 
fert nature are common x 
nature, in common to all citizens of the 

recogni from time f 
but also by the civilians, 


the people is the 


8. by, the law of 
sovereignty. is has been 
„ not only by common-law writers 
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“Tike recognition of the fundamental principle [common owner- 
basi upon which the property in game rests has led to similar history 
n 


and identical results o common law of Germany in the law of 
e 


taw of all the 


of common owne: ip, and therefore treated it as subject to govern- 
mental authority. ( S., 519, 526.) 

“Thus it appears by the common law that a property 
ing creatures which, by reason of their swiftness or fierceness, Were 
not naturally under the power of man, was gained by the mere 1 
or seizure of them, and that all men had an equal right to hunt and 
kill them. (Vol. 4, Bacon's Abridgement, Title ‘Game,’ p. 435.) 

“ Whilst the fundamental principles upon which the commo Prop. 
erty in game rests have undergone no change, the development of free 
institutions bas led to the recognition of the fact that the power or 
control lodged in the State, resulting from this common ownership, is 
to be exercised, like all other powers of government, as a trust for 
the benefit of the people, and not as a prerogative for the advantage 
of the Government as distinct from the people, or for the benefit of 

rivate individuals as distinguished from the public good. Therefore, 
‘or the purpose of Naddel this power, the State, as held by this 
court in Martin v. Waddell (16 Pet., 410), resents its people, and 
the ownership is that of the eople in their united sovereignty. (Geer 
v. Connecticut, 161 U. S., 519, 529.) 

Here [in the United States] the sovere power is in the people, 
and the principle, founded upon reason and justice, obtains, that by 
the law of nature every man, of whatever rank or station, has an 
equal right of taking, for his own use, all creatures fit for food that 
are wild by nature, so long as he does no Injury to another's right.” 
(Sterling b. Jackson, 69 Mich., 488. 

The property being common to all citizens, each has the same right 
to its enjoyment. That this right may be safeguarded and ren- 
dered available to all the common law vests the title to animals 
fer nature iu the Government, in trust for the people, “in order to 
protect them from undue destruction so that the right of the common 
owners, the public, to reduce to possession may be ultimately effica- 
ciously enjoyed.” (Ohio Oil Co. v. Indiana, 177 U. S., 190, 210. 

The only reason or purpose subserved by_ so placing the title that 
the common property may be protected and controlled. If there is no 

overnment which has power to protect there is no reason for a trus- 


ec, and the title, as well as the beneficial ownership, may well rest 
in the poopie. Ahe Government's title, therefore, to animals fere 
nalura has its source in and depends upon its ability to protect and 


control same for the benefit of all. This being true, the common law 
in case of conflict will uphold the title of that Government which has 
the superior power to protect and control such property for the benefit 
of its common owners, 

Let us apply this principle to our peculiar system of governments 
within a government. 

The State, in contradistiction to the United States, has for the 
benefit of and in trust for its pence eee of all wild animals 
remaining permanently within its territorial limits. Having entire 
control over such animals, the State can protect and conserve them 
by its laws for all of its people. From this power of control and pro- 
tection the common law, as interpreted by both Federal and State 
courts, has deduced State ownership of animals fer@ nature. 

In the case of migratory wild life, however, the several States have 
not such control or power over same as renders possible its protection 
by the States for the benefit of the ple, While such animals are on 
other territory than their own they have absolutely no power over them 
and can not enter into treatics with other governments for their pro- 
tection or even make agreements concerning the same among them- 
selves without consent of Congress. For the greater part of the time 
a particular State has, therefore, because of express provisions of the 
Constitutiton, no power to control or protect migratory wild life. The 
Federal Government alone can protect and regulate at all times anl- 
mals fere natur@ remaining permanently within the limits of the 
United States yet migrating over several States, and is also the only 
Government which can enter into treaties with foreign countries 
where such animals migrate ee the limits of the United States. 
Therefore, by reasoning from this exclusive power analogous to that 
which vests title to local game in the State, the common law should 
declare ownership of migratory birds to be in the United States as 
trustee for all the people. 

„There is a domain which the States can not reach and over 


(Hoke v. United States, 227 


be kept in mind that we are one pepin and the 
States and those conferred on the Nation are adapted to be exercised, 


its action is to be applied to all the external concerns of the Nation, 
and to those internal concerns which affect the States generally, but not 
to those which are com ener A within a particular State, which do not 
affect other States, and with which it is not necessary to interfere 
for the pu of executing some of the 8 powers of the Govern- 
ment.“ (Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat., 1. 195.) 

This common-law in retation of property. rights fits in with our 
constitutional system of enumerated powers. then the Constitution of 
the United States was ratified a new and distinct sovereignty and people 
were created his new Government emanated from the people, and 
not from the States as such, 

“Its powers are pana by them and are to be exercised directly on 
them and for their it. f It is the Government of all; its 

wers are delegated by all; it Nn all and acts for all.” (Me- 
ulloch v., Maryland, 4 Wheat., 316, 405,) Italics ours. 

By ratifying the Constitution the people expressly delegated to the 
Federal Government the exclusive right to protect wild life by treaties 
with foreign nations, and at the same time withdrew from the States 
the right without the consent of Con to make among themselves 
agrecnients for such purpose, thus vesting in Congress the ultimate con- 
trol and protection of same. By thus stripping the States of ail power 
to protect migratory wild life for the greater part of the time, and 
expressly gran such power to the Federal Government, the people. 
15. necessary implication from these express grants and the nature o 

e property, changed thelr trustee and yested the title to all migratory 
animals feræ nature: in the Federal Government in trust for them- 
2 the people of the United States and the common owners of such 
animals, 


By analogous reasoning this court seems to have 
stitutionality of a statute enacted for the protection of 
The power of the General Government over these remnants of a race 
once powerful, now weak and diminished in numbers, is necessary to 
their protection as well as to the satiety of those among whom they 
dwell. It must exist in that Government, because it never has existe 
anywhere else, because the theater of its exercise is within the gen- 
graphical limits of the United States, because it has never been denied, 
because it alone can enforce its laws on all the tribes.” (United 


tates v. Kagama, 118 U. S., 375, 384-385.) 
the Kagama case has been repeatedly 


field, “and the above excerpt. hav, bee 
upheld, an e above excerpt has n quoted with approval by this 
court in the following cases: United States v. Sandoval (231 U. 8.. 28, 
46), Tiger v. Western Investment Co. (221 U. S., 286, 312), Lone Wolf 
v. Hitchcock (187 U. S., 553, 506, 567), Cherokee Nation v. Southern 
Kansas Ry. Co. (135 U. S., 641, 655), United States v. 
U. S., 577, 586), Stephens v. Cherokee Nation (174 U. S., 445, 480). 

In this connection see also the opinions in wnes v. Bidwell (187 
U. S., N the concurring opinion, page 287 —aud Jones e. 
United States (137 U. S., 202). 

The total extinction of three specics of birds, including the prolific 
carrier pigeon, which formerly existed in enormous numbers, ns well as 
the appaling decrease in other species, until now only approximately 
10 per cent of their previous number exists (Ap ndix, p. 35), show 
the 22 of State protection. The following excerpt from a 
report to the Legislature of Ohio in 1857 shows how incredible to the 
legislators of that time would have been the prophecy that the last of 
these myriads” would die in 1914, ca; as a SUNDAR in a zoologi- 
cal park. Yet such has been the fate of this now extinct bird : 
“The passenger pigeon needs no protection. Wonderfully prolific, 
having the vast forests of the North as its breeding grounds, traveling 
hundreds of miles in search of food, it is here to-day and elsewhere 
to-morrow, and no ordinary destruction can lessen them or be missed 
from the myriads that are inte & 5 

On the other hand, the remarkable increase since the passage of the 

rted by the officials of 40 States of the Union, 

“ederal protection and control. (See Appendix, 


p. 35.) : 

The doctrine that the United States own migratory wild game Is not 
contrary to existing authority. In the cases cited to establish the 
claim that wild game belongs exclusively to the several States, we find 
that in each either the animals were local to the particular State, as In 
the cases involving the taking of oysters and sponges, or the question 
of their migratory character was not raised. 

Furthermore, we find that the decisions of this court have expressly 
left open the question of ownership and regulation of migratory wila 
life by the Federal Government. 

“Again, in Manchester v. Massachusetts (139 U. S., 240), in 8 
ing a statute of the State of Massachusetts, regulating the taking of 
menhaden in Buzzards Bay, the doctrine of the case just cited was ex- 

ressly reiterated. True, further in that case, probably having in mind 

e declaration made in the opinion in the McCready case, that fish 
running within the tidewaters of the several States were subject to 
State ownership ‘so far as they are capable of ownership while so 
5 the question was reserved as to whether or not Congress 
would have the right to control the menhaden fisheries. But here also 
for the reason that the question arising relates only to sponges grow- 
ing on the soil covered by water we are not concerned with the subject 
of running fish and the extent of State and National power over such 
subject.” (The Abby Dodge, 223 U. S., 166, 174-175.) (Italſes ours.) 

rom the abore quotation, in which all of the pertinent decisions 
of this court were referred to, it will be seen that the court, in their 
latest 898 on the subject, took pains to say that this question 
had not n decided and would be left open for future determination. 

But even had the courts decided that migratory animals were sub- 
E to State jurisdiction, nevertheless such decisions would still not 

hostile to the present argument. Until the enactment of this law 
Congress had not assumed control over the subject, and it was there- 
fore entirely within the police power of the several States to pass laws 
for the protection of wild game until Congress should act. 

è> è è “But there is no occasion to consider the power of the 
United States to regulate or control, either by treaty or legislation, the 
fisheries in these waters, because there are no existing treaties or acts 
of Congress which relate to the menhaden fisheries within such a 


upheld the con- 
ndians, 


migratory bird Jaw, re 
show the efficiency of 


y. + è And the subject is one which a State may well be 
3 to regulate within its territory, in the absence of any regu- 
ation by the United States. * If it [the Federal Govern- 


ment] does not assert by affirmative legislation its right or will to as- 
sume the control of menhaden fisheries in such bays, the right to con- 
trol such fisheries must remain with the State which contains such 
bays. (Manchester v. Massachusetts, 139 U. S., 240, 264, 265, 266.) 
‘Aside from the authority of the State derived from the common 
ownership of game and the trust for the benefit of its people which 
the State exercises in relation thereto, there is another view of the 
power of the State in regard to the property in game which is equally 
conclusive, The right to preserve game flows from the undoubted ex- 
istence in the State of a police power to that end, which may be none 
the less efficiently called into play, because by doing so interstate com- 
merce may be remotely and indirectly affected. (Kidd v. Pearson, 128 
U. S., 1; Hall v. De Cuir, 95 U. S., 485; Sherlock v. Alling, 93 U. S., 
99. 103; Gibbons r. Ogden, 9 Wheat., 1.) Indeed, the source of the 
police power as to game birds (like those covered by the statute here 
called question) flows from the duty of the State to preserve for 
910. a valuable food supply. 
“While the State can not, under cover of exerting its police power, 
directly regulate or burden interstate commerce, a police regula- 
tion which has real relation to the proper protection of the people, and 
is reasonable in its terms, and does not conflict with any yalid act 
of Congress, is not unconstitutional because it may Incidentally affect 
interstate commerce.” (Savage v. Jones, 225 U. S., 501, headnote 7.) 
In the Geer case the court held that the State has the power to 
protect wild game subject to its jurisdiction by the exercise of the 
police power and also by virtue of its common ownership of such 
me. It is not claimed in this argument, however, that the United 
Btates have the right to protect migratory wild birds by the exercise 
of a general police power independent of the ownership or authority 
anted by the Constitution, such as was declared, in the Kansas- 
Colorado case, not to exist in the Federal Government; but it is main- 
tained that the United States haye such wer by virtue of their 
owership of migratory birds as trustee for all the people of the United 
States. It is a question of ownorship of property and not of extend- 
ing the power to “make all needful rules and regulations 5 


(Geer v. Connecticut, 161 U. S., 


the territory” of the United States to embrace legislative contro’ 
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over the States.” The act merely 
tions res property of the United States within the territory 
of 920 several States, a power daily exercised by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

While there are many features of this case that appeal to the esthetic 
and one longs to see upheld a law that will conserve for the future 
the fascinating creatures which charm us with their song and beauty, 
amaze us by their marvelous skill and wonderful flight, or delight us 
in the chase, nevertheless, the case is not here because of these fea- 


rovides “ needful rules and e 


tures, but because pro rights of t economic value are in- 
volved, the Property th birds which afford annually a food supply 
ons 


valued at m of dollars (Appendix, p. 86), and which by 
policing of the air save our forests, our animals, and our — — — 

“Tt was clearly shown that the economic aspect was twofold. The 
game birds yield a considerable and an important amount of highly 
valued food, and if given adequate protection will be a constant valu- 
able asset. The insectivorous migratory birds destroy annually thou- 
sands of tons of noxious weed seed and billions of barmful insects, 
These birds are the deadliest foe yet found of the boll weevil, the 
gypsy and brown-tailed moths, and other like pests. The yearly value 
of a meadow lark in a 10-acre field of cotton, corn, or wheat is 
reckoned by experts at $5. The damage done to growing crops in the 
United States by insects each year is estimated, by those who have 
made the matter a special study, at about 000. . (House com- 
mittee report on migratory bird bill, 49th Cong. Rec., pt. 2, p. 1485.) 

Excerpts from official publications of the Department of Agriculture, 
and treatises of ornithologists of ized authority, quoted in the 
appendix (pp. 23-34), show bow great is the insect peril and how 
dependent we are upon the migratory insectivorous birds for protection 


against it. 

Migratory birds, therefore, be perty of the United States, Con- 
85 7 virtue of the authorit 2 prane by the Constitution to “ make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or other 


roperty Meigs ey | to the United States,” may pass any laws it may 
eem proper for the protection of same, couse such laws may have 
the quality of police regulations. (Hoke v. United States, 227 U. S., 


808, 323.) 
“All the public lands of 28 Nation are held in trust for the 


le 
of the whole country.” United States v. Trinidad Coal Cony 137 

. 8., 160.) And it not for the courts to say how that trust shall 
be administered. That la for Congress to determine, (Light v. United 
States, 220 U. S., 523, 537.) 

The General Government doubtless has a power over its own Boe a 
erty analogous to the police wer of the several States, and the 
extent to which it may go in the exercise of such 
10 the neies of the particular case. (Cami. 
167 U. S., 518, 525.) 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator from Missouri has assailed this 
law, as I have said, at two previous sessions of Congress and 
his position is decidedly weaker to-day than ever before, because 
the Supreme Court instead of repudiating the law at once as he 
prophesied held it under consideration for some months and 
then ordered it returned to the docket for reargument, the fair 
presumption being that the court was divided. The law will 
be argued probably next autumn, but it is doubtful if a decision 
will be reached before February, and this gives another entire 
season for the enforcement of the law. 

The Senator from Missouri insists that the law is not en- 
forced, and bases his statement upon the paucity of prosecu- 
tions and the smallness of the fines. We all know that this is 
no criterion to go by, law-abiding citizens and respectable 
sportsmen will recognize and obey a Federal statute. 

I know there is in Missouri a very strong association of 
sportsmen. Sometimes I think the Senator from Missouri is 
not as hostile to this law as his statements would indicate. 
I know it is reported that these sportsmen have hounded and 
vexed the Department of Agriculture, and it is possible that 
they have annoyed the Senator from Missouri, and he has felt 
it to be his duty to do what he could to secure a longer open 
season in his State for these duck butchers. I know that the 
Secretary of Agriculture extended the season in Missouri from 
February 1 to the middle of March, which I think was a 
mistake. I do not think that any waterfowl should be shot 
after the Ist of March. They mate the latter part of 
February, the eggs form in March. The Senator from Missouri 
insists that his State is very careful in its protection of the 
game. Of course no one who is familiar with the subject will 
for a minute concede that ducks should be killed as late as the 
30th of April, which is the law in Missouri at the present time, 
I understand. 

I want to say most emphatically that the remarks of the 
Senator from Missouri have demonstrated one thing and, I think, 
one thing only, and that is that unless the Federal Government 
protects the migratory useful birds they will be exterminated 
in a very few years. The Senator from Missouri called our at- 
tention to the fact that during the last season guns could be 
heard like the rolling of a drum, in his State, and I assume from 
his view of the law those guns were rolling in the close season; 
that they were in the hands of these men who did not believe 
the law was constitutional and therefore defied it, and so—— 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. McLEAN. We find that unless we have Federal regula- 
tion the jealousies of the sportsmen in the several States, their 
eagerness to kill everything that is living before it is killed in 
an adjoining State, will soon result in the extermination of 
birds unless there is intelligent Federal protection, 


wer is measured 
v. United States, 


Mr. REED. The Senator has seen fit to criticize the Missouri 
game law. I should like to ask the Senator if he ever hunted 
In Missouri? 

Mr. McLEAN. No; I have not. 

a REED. Did you ever hunt in that general neighbor- 

Mr. McLEAN. No; I have not hunted in Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Do you know anything about the seasons out 
there except what you see in the almanac? 

Mr. McLEAN. I will say to the Senator from Missouri that 
I have given great attention to this subject for something like 
80 years. I think I have hunted in most of the States of the 
Union. I have observed the habits of waterfowl very closely. 
I have belonged to a great many game clubs in my day, but I 
belong to none of them now, because I realized several years 
ago that unless the sportsmen assisted in the protection of the 
game it would very soon be exterminated. I know that in no 
State of the Union can waterfowl be killed in April without 
destroying embryo flocks of birds that may return in the fall. 
I know they are hardly fit to eat in the spring. I know that the 
only pleasure that these duck butchers get is in seeing a bird 
fall to the water and bleed to death. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Senator has made a statement 
that he knows certain things to be true of certain States. He 
has never shot a gun in Missouri; he has never hunted in that 
neighborhood. He lives up in Connecticut, a very nice little 
State, where they have an entirely different variety of duck 
from what we have in our part of the country; they come from 
a different section of the world. I say to the Senator it is a 
rare thing to find the ponds, the little lakes, in the State of 
Missouri opén until about the ist of April, and that when he 
states these ducks are not good to eat in the month of April he 
never was more mistaken about anything in his life. He is 
absolutely talking about a matter relating to the State of Mis- 
souri that he is not conversant with, just as I am not con- 
versant with the seasons or the game life of his State except in 
the most general way. I do know—— 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, the Senator has discussed this 
question for more than two hours. I think I will have to decline 
further interruption. 

Mr. REED. I thought the Senator had yielded the floor. 

Mr. McLEAN. No; I had not yielded the floor. 

Mr. REED. Very well; let me finish my sentence as an net 
of courtesy. I do know that the ducks that frequent the coast 
are, generally speaking, of a different variety from those that 
come into the great interior of the country. What I object to 
is the Senator from Connecticut undertaking to regulate the 
business of Missouri. I do not want, on the other hand, to regu- 
late the business of Connecticut. 

Mr. McLEAN. I am trying to leave the regulation of the 
shooting seasons in Missouri to Congress and the Supreme Court. 
The Senator from Missouri is trying to substitute his opinion for 
that of Congress and the Supreme Court, 

I want to say to the Senator from Missouri that I do know 
something about the subject, I think, and I want to say to him 
that the sportsmen in his State are making a fatal mistake in 
their opposition to this law. They shoot at these birds when 
they are going south in the autumn; they shoot at them when 
they are returning to their nesting places in the spring. This 
means extermination. 7 

If the Senator's friends in Missouri who are so anxious to 
butcher the few birds that are left will exercise a little patience 
and assist in the effective protection of the migratory water- 
fowl, it is my belief and it is the belief of ornithologists of this 
country who know more about it than I do, that waterfowl will 
in a few years be cheaper in the markets of the country than 
beef or poultry. My purpose in trying to save the birds is not 
in the interest of the millionaire sportsmen in Missouri who 
have put up this contest against this law in order that they may 
kill birds at any season of the year. My purpose is, and my 
hope is, if the law is enforced, that the time will come when the 
game birds will be within the reach of the humblest families in 
the country, and not confined solely to the rich man’s table. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Senator referred to the mil- 
lionaire sportsmen of Missouri. I want to ask him what he 
knows about it. There are not enough millionaires in Missouri 
to kill the ducks that would light on a half-acre pond in one 
flight if they were all present. 

Mr. McLEAN. My information is—— 

Mr. REED. Your information comes from Hornaday; mine 
is correct. 

Mr. McLEAN. I think my information is very correct. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri says this law is 
inoperative. I think the preof of the pudding is in the eating. I 
have reports here from nearly all the States in the Union as to 
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the effect of this law upon the increase of birds. Of course, the 
Senator knows that the principal purpose of the law is to pro- 
tect the insectivorous birds. The other day when the item in 
the Agricultural appropriation bill was before the Senate appro- 
priating money for the purchase of seed the Senator discussed at 
length the value of a grain of wheat. I think he stated that any 
new yariety of wheat of exceptional productive quality was 
worth more than all the gold mines in the country. Now, one 
purpose of this law is to provide a bird that will save that grain 
of wheat from destruction by insects when it sprouts out of the 
ground. The estimated loss per annum to agriculture by reason 
of the ravages of insects is estimated at something like $800,- 
000,000 a year. If the birds will save 10 per cent of that, I think 
it is good economy to remain loyal to this law. 

I do not want to take the time of the Senate to read these 
reports. They come from all over the Union. Here is one from 
Kansas relating to water fowl signed by the Federal warden and 
State fish and game warden: 


MIGRATORY WILD FOWL—KANSAS—INCREASE. 


The waterfowl were more plentiful than I have seen them in a great 
many years and everyone had good shooting. If conditions were such 
each and every year in the future there would be no kick among sports- 
men for the shooting. 

In connection with spring shooting, I can say that general appear- 

ow an 8 


ances this year would yone of a large Increase ce the migra- 
tory-bird law went into effect. 


W. C. Tegmeier, Federal warden and State fish and game warden, to 
bureau, June 2, 1016. 

I ask unanimous consent to have these reports put in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. REED. I object. 

Mr. McLEAN, They are all very short. ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. THompson in the chair). 
Is there objection? ` $ 

Mr. REED. Iam going to object to printing them if they are 
bulky. If they are short I do not object. 

Mr. MCLEAN. There are not more than a dozen lines in any 
one of them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. REED. I should like to ask who collected these reports 
before consent is given. 

Mr. McLEAN. They are largely reports made by the Federal 
game wardens and State game commissions in the several States. 

Mr. REED. To whom? 

Mr. McLEAN. To the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. REED. Very well, I shall not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the reports 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


MIGRATORY WILD FOWL—INDIANA—INCRBASE. 


“There have been more waterfowl in Indiana this spring than for 
a number of years 2 judging from reports that have come from 
yarious sources to this department.” 

E. C. Shireman, fish and game commissioner, Indianapolis, to bureau, 
May 29, 1916. 


— 


MIGRATORY BIRD LAW-——INDIANA—APPROYVAL. 


“In regard to my opinion as to whether the migratory bird law is a 
beneficial measure for the protection of our wild fowl, I wish to say that 
I have always been in favor of Federal control of our migratory birds, 
I think the reasons for Federal control of our migratory birds are too 
obvious to call for any proof.” 

E. C. Shireman, State game and fish commissioner, Indianapolis, to 
bureau, May 29, 1916. 


MIGRATORY BIRD LAW—NEBRASKA—APPROVAL. 
“Yam very much in favor of the migratory bird law as a beneficial 
measure for the protection of birds.” 
Gust Ruten „ chief deputy, game and fish commission, to bureau, 
Lincoln, June 9, 1916. 
MIGRATORY WILD FOWL—NEBRASKA—INCREASE. 


“We have more waterfowl all over the State, as well as in the city 
of Lincoln, at the present time than we have ever had to prs aay os 
The number of waterfowl in this State at the present e, as com- 
poea with the number during the period preceding the enactment of the 

‘ederal law is from 50 to 75 per cent greater.” 
7 og oe chief deputy, game and fish commission, to bureau, 
une 9, . 


MIGRATORY WILD FOWL—OHIO—INCREASE. 

“I have no hesitancy 8 that wild waterfowl have increased 
since the migratory law went to effect, and this is the common 
opinion. Personally there is no estion but what the prohibition of 
spring, shooting is the chief factor in accounting for the increased 


ohn C. Speaks, chief warden, Columbus, to bureau, June 5, 1916. 


MIGRATORY BIRD LAW—OHIO—APPROVAL. 

“I favor the migratory law as a beneficial measure, but feel some 
amendments and corrections should be made. However, there 
is also a considerable number of hunters who feel that spring shooting 
should be prohibited.” 

John C. Speaks, chief warden, Columbus, to bureau, June 5, 1916. 


MIGRATORY BIRD LAW—CALIFORNIA—-PRACTICAL WORKING, 


“+ + © J will say that I believe the enforcement of these regulations 
is working wonders for waterfowl in California, especially in the north- 
ern district, comprising 22 northern counties of the State.” 

F. M. Newbert, pans fish and game commission, Sacramento, to 
bureau, June 1, 1916. 


MIGRATORY BIRD, LAW—CALIFORNIA—APYROYVAL, 


“I am heartily in favor of any law beneficial to our waterfowl,” 
F. M. Newbert, 3 fish and game commission, Sacramento, to 
bureau, June 1, 1916, 


MIGRATORY WILD FOWL—CALIPORNIA—-INCREASE, 


“ Breeding and nesting ducks show a large increase over previous 
years before the Federal and State laws became effective.” 

F. M. Newbert, president fish and game commission, Sacramento, to 
bureau, June 1, 1916. 


MIGRATORY BIRD LAW—DELAWARE— APPROVAL, 


“I have been a most earnest advocate of Federal protection for migra- 
tory birds ever since the subject first began to receive consideration, and 
naturally am deeply soliciteus about the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States of its constitutionatity.” This law has undoubt- 
edly done much to protect and preserve our migratory birds, es lly 
in the matter of abolishing spring shooting, and would do much more 
for Delaware than it already has were it not flagrantly violated by 
numerous shortsighted and irresponsible offenders.” 

Hon. Edw. G. Bradford, jr., president board of game and fish commis- 
sioners, Wilmington, Del., May 29, 1916. 


— 
MIGRATORY BIRD LAW— WEST VIRGINIA-—-APPROVAL, 


“According to my own observation there bas been a noticeable increase 
of the migratory waterfowl throughout the State of West Virginia, and 
I am of the opinion that this has brought about largely by the abo- 
lition of spring shooting and the enforcement of the migratory bird law. 
It is a matter of comment throughout the whole State of West Virginia 
that birds of all kinds are increasing at a very rapid rate, and I am of 
the opinion that we have two or three times as many birds in West Vir- 
ginia as we had three or four years ago. I am 8 in favor of the 
provisions of the migratory bird law and believe that it is doing much 
good throughout the State of West Virginia.” 

J. A. Viquesney, State forest, game, and fish warden, Belington, 
W. Va., May 31, 1916, 


MIGRATORY BIRD LAW-——-PENNSYLVANIA—APPROVAL, 


sey Approve the gear: of spring shooting everywhere in the 
United States, and I believe that in time good results will appear from 
such prohibition.” 

Charles B. Penrose, president board of game commissioners, Phila- 
delphia, to bureau, June 1, 1916. 


MIGRATORY BIRD LAW—PRACTICAL WORKING— MONTANA, 


“Tam pleased to report that we feel that the migratory bird law has 
been a success. It is beneficial in that it cuts out much spring shoot- 
ing, giving us a much better local hatch of ducks, and in a general wa 
we feel that the migratory 22 law is the correct system under whic 


migratory birds may cared for. 
pi L. Be Hart, warden, Helena, to bureau, May 31, 1910. 


MIGRATORY WILD FOWL—-CONNECTICUT—INCREASE. 

“It is certainly an unquestioned fact, one that can not be disputed, 
that since the enactment of this law there is an increase in the m — 
tory birds. 9 in ducks, and I attribute the result obtained to the 
sunrise and sunset law as well as the spring shooting. ‘The black ducks 
have shown a very decided increase and are nesting along our shores in 

reviously unheard-of numbers, and if this law continues in force for a 
ew years Connecticut will undergo e very radical change for the better.” 

John M. Crampton, superintendent, State board of fisheries and game, 
Hartford, to bureau, June 5, 1916. 


PRACTICAL WORKING OF MIGRATORY BIRD LAW—WYOMING. 


“Although the State of Wyoming can not be compared with many 
other States with respect to having pro r conditions necessary for the 
breeding waterfowl, yet we are well pleased with the migratory bird 
law as passed by the Federal Government and believe it very essontial if 
we are to preserve and increase our present supply.” 

Nate P. Wilson, State game warden, to bureau, June 5, 1916. 


MIGRATORY BIRD LAW—SOUTH CAROLINA—APPROVAL. 


“The abolition of spring shooting has beyond doubt increased the 
number of birds, though I am frank to say that the Government laws 
have not been strictly enforced or obeyed. I am heartily in favor of the 
migratory bird law, knowing that this law is a beneficial measure for the 
protection of our 3 ng wild fowl.” 

A. A. Richardson, chief game warden, 1308 Palmetto Bank Building, 
Columbia, S. C., May 29, 1916. 


MIGRATORY BIRD LAW—TENNESSEE—PRACTICAL WORKING, 


“You are advised that, in my opinion, a proper enforcement of the 
law would be very beneficial to all the States.” 
W. D. Howser, State warden, Nashville, to bureau, May 29, 1916. 


MIGRATORY BIRD LAW—NEW JERSEY—ALPPROVAL, 


“All of our wardens from the waterfowl sectlons tell us in strong 
terms of a great increase in birds, and that there are thousands of birds 
now where they have not been for years, This is, without question, due 
to the protection afforded the birds by the Federal migratory bird law, 
and the increase began after the first year’s enactment of the law. The 
factor which has contributed most to the multiplication of the water- 
fowl is undoubtedly the abolition of spring shooting, and I do not 
appear to have words enou, to express my feelings in regard to the 
benefit of the law as a beneficial measure for the protection of our wild 
fowl, which had been rapidly disappearing. 


1916. 
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“The good effects of the law in producing a greater supply of birds 
has been so manifest that our board deemed it not necessary to go into 
detail as to data on the increase.” 

Also gives some statements as to birds nesting in greater numbers and 
places where they had not done so for years, 5 
11 N tat gi president fish and game commissioners, Trenton, N. J., 

ay 31, 16. 


MIGRATORY WILD FOWL—NORTH DAKOTA, 


“We figure that the waterfowl, and, in fact, all the migratory birds, 
have inereased about 50 per cent in the past few years. 

“ Waterfowl has increased wonderfully during the period of the enact- 
ment of the Federal law. The abolition of spring shooting has increased 
the number of waterfowl, and we find them nesting and making their 
habitat in almost any location desirable at the present time, and at- 
tribute this to the abolition of spring shooting. They do not seem to 
fear mankind and one can approach them almost anywhere.” 

4 1 T. Purcell, secretary game and fish board, Fargo, to bureau, June 
„ 1916. 


MAGRATORY BIRD LAW—NORTH DAKOTA— PRACTICAL WORKING, 


“+ © è Will say that my experience has been that the migratory 
bird law has certainly improved conditions in this State. We find that 
a larger majority of migratory birds stop over in our State since they 
are not molested during the hatching period, consequently have a 
greater number at all times.” 

X 990 Purcell, secretary game and fish board, Fargo, to bureau, June 


MIGRATORY WILD FOWL—MAINE—INCREASE, 


“In my opinion the prohibition of spring shooting has tended to imate- 
rlally increase the number of birds in this State.“ 
Harry B. Austin, Augusta, commissioner, to bureau, June 8, 1916. 


MIGRATORY BIRD LAW—MAINE—PRACTICAL WORKING. 


“I would say that the Federal regulations on migratory birds have 
been generally satisfactory in this State. While local criticism of some 
features has n offered, on the whole the people of this State generally 
feel that there is no doubt but what the supply of waterfowl has ma- 
terlally increased during the past two seasons.’ 

Harry B. Austin, Augusta, to bureau June 8, 1916. Commissioner 
of Inland fisheries and game, 


MIGRATORY WILD FOWIL—TEXAS—INCREASE. 


From my observation I feel safe in saying that since these laws 
have been in effect the waterfowls have increased to a great extent, and 
it is my opinion that onr best citizens are also in favor of this law.” 
= 7 W. Wood, game and oyster commissioner, Austin, to bureau June 
2, 1916. 


MIGRATORY BIRD LAW—TBXAS—PRACTICAL WORKING. 

I take pleasure in saying that, in my opinion, the migratory bird 
law ix a benefit in protectins and preserving the wild fowls which 
inhabit our State at different seasons of the fee pe 

Will W. Wood, game fish and oyster commissioner, Austin, to bureau 


June 2, 1916, 


MIGRATORY BIRD LAW—MONTANA—APPROVAL. 
am decidedly in favor of the migratory bird law as a beneficial 


measure for the protection of our 188 ng wild fowl. The word 
‘disappearing’ as applied to ducks- in this State is incorrect since the 
Federal migratory bird law bas been in force. The birds are really 


Incrensin number,” 
. P. thewson, chairman game and fish commission, Anaconda, to 
bureau June 1, 1916. 


MIGRATORY WILD FOWL—MONTANA—INCREASE. 

“Since the migratory bird law has been In effect there is a wonderful 
increase in the number of ducks hatching In this State and in the 
number in the fall fight from the North. 

“é © The abolition of spring shooting has tended wonderfully 
to increase the number of birds. 

E. |’. Mathewson, chairman Montana Game and Fish Commission, to 
bureau June 1, 1916. 


MIGRATORY WILD FOWL—WISCONSIN-——INCREASE. 

“We do know, however, that reports from all over the State where 
waterfowl congregate during the spring of the year show that durin 
the spring of the present year more waterfowl, particularly ducks an 
geese, were seen than in many years during the past. Here at Madison 
more ducks were found in our 1 lakes during the month of 
March than have been seen for the past 10 or 15 years." 

R. S. Scheibel, secretary conservation commission, Madison, to 
bureau, May 29, 1916. 
MIGRATORY BIRD LAW—PRACTICAL WORKING—WISCONSIN. 

“We beg to advise you that in our opinion the practical working of 
the migratory bird law and the regulations thereunder are working out 
to the best possible advantage in the State of Wisconsin.” 

R. S. Schelbel, secretary State conservation commission, Madison, to 
bureau, May 29, 1916. 

MIGRATORY BIRD LAW—KBENTUCKY—APPROVAL, 

“The eae commission is in favor of the migratory bird law 

on 


for the conservation of our decreasing wild fowl, but it will impossi- 
ble to enforce this law or to secure the support and coo tion of the 
representative sportsmen of Kentucky until this matter is passed upon 


by the Supreme Court o` the United States.“ 
J. Quincy Ward, executive agent game and fish commission, Frank- 
fort. to bureau, May 31, 1910. 
MIGRATORY WILD FOWL—KENTUCKY—INCEEASE. 
“As to increase of birds due to the abolition of spring shooting, will 
say that there is evidently an increase, which would be greater if the 
law was enforced. Under present conditions migratory game birds are 
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now only 1 where there is a pirong sentiment for the game 
laws, which is usually in territory adjacent to larger cities,” 

J. Quiney Ward, executive agent game and fish commission, Frank- 
fort, to bureau, May 31, 1916. ? 


MIGRATORY BIRD LAW—PRACTICAL WORKING—ARIZONA. 


“I will say without reservation that the migratory bird law is surely 
bringing the desired results, considering the slight degree to which it 
has been enforced, When its constitutionality is no longer questioned, 
when the various States have made their laws to conform to it, and 
when there is provision made for its better enforcement there can be 
no question but what the beneficial results will be more noticeable.” 

G. M. Willard, State game warden, Phoenix, to bureau, May 31, 1916. 


MIGRATORY WILD FOWL, ARIZONA—INCREASE, 


“e „ è T have heard many comments of hunters that clearly 
indicate that the influx of waterfowl was much greater last fall and 
winter than for several years past, and we can attribute such condi- 
tions only to the effects of the migratory bird law.” 

G. M. Willard, State game warden, Phoenix, to bureau, May 31, 1916. 


MIGRATORY BIRD LAW, GEORGIA—ArPrRoOvAL, 


“ Since entering upon the duties of this office I have just as heartily 
as were possible cooperated with the Federal wardens in this State, 
and directed all of my appointees to give to the migrato: birds, 
whether 4 or not, the best possible protection. The result has been 
very satisfactory, and I am pleased to report that there is a very 
strong and rapidly growing sentiment in s State favorable to the 
, vg of migratory birds, and [ predict as time passes there will 

not only no conflict between this department and your department 
but most hearty and sympathetic cooperation, at 

“I am entirely in sympathy with the efforts made by the Federal 
Government to protect the migratory birds, and do not underestimate 
Pron gr of their efforts to my own State and, of course, to other 

ates.” f 

Chas. 8. Arnow, game and fish commissioner, Atlanta, May 30, 1916. 


MIGRATORY WILD FOWL, GHORGIA—INCREASE. 


“The abolition of spring shooting has tended to greatly increase the 
number of birds, and if these regulations are generally enforced on the 
entire coast there is no gestion but that the result will be a great 
and rapid increase in such birds,” 

Chas. S. Arnow, game and fish commissioner, Atlanta, May 30, 1916. 


MIGRATORY BIRD LAW, RHODE ISLAND—PRACTICAL WORKING. 


“Iam glad to say that in my opinion, and in that of almost everyone 
I talk with (and I take pains to get the views of others), the law is a 
most salutary one and in this State is working well. To just what 
extent the abolition of spring shooting has increased the number of 
birds, I could not say, but that it has done so there can be no question.“ 
Fl G. Phillips, commissioner of birds, Greene, R. I., June 17, 

MIGRATORY BIRD LAW, RHODE ISLAND—-APPROYVAL. 

“Of all the measures for the protectlon and increase of birds, I be- 
lieve the abolition of spring shooting the most Important. I am most 
emphatically in favor of the migratory bird law. It did not come soon 
onanan, We needs to be strengthened in some directions rather than 
weakened.” 

Moga G. Phillips, commissioner of birds, Greene, N. I., June 17, 


MIGRATORY BIRD LAW—UTAIH—APPROVAL, 


“T am heartily in favor of the migratory bird law. It is a very 
beneficial measure and should have the full support of every State 
in the Union, It not only protects the waterfowl but the m tory 
song and insectivorous b . No commissioner or set of sportsmen in 
any State should do other than 555 and sustain it.“ $ 

red W. Chambers, Salt Lake City, commission of fish and game, to 
bureau, June, 1916. 
— 


MIGRATORY WILD FOWL—UTAH—INCREASE, 


“Yn making my trips through the marshes this season I have noticed 
a splendid increase in every section of the State, due especially to the 
enforcing of the State law as well as the Federal law by the wardens. 
The abolishing the spring shooting Is an excellent thing and tends to 
increase the birds everywhere.” ; 
4 F. Mo 5 State game commissioner, Salt Lake City, to bureau, 
une, x 


— 


MIGRATORY WILD FOWL—ARKANSAS-—INCREASE, 


“ However, apparently this spring there were more ducks of different 
kinds in this part of the country and they appeared to stay longer than 
usual, but whether or not this apparent increase in number is attribu- 
table to the faet that they were not disturbed and came out more in 
the open und remained longer or whether there were greater numbers 
was not tuny demonstrated, 3 

“The abolition of the spring shooting undoubtedly has a tendency 
to inerease the number of birds to some extent, but I am of the opinion 
that the bag limit provided got 3 the Arkansas law, and the prohibition 
of allowing hunters to sell birds will have a greater tendency to de- 
crease the kill than anything else if properly enforced,” 

D. G. Beauchamp, chairman, game and fish commission, Paragould, 
to burcau, May 29, 1916. 


— 


MIGRATORY BIRD LAW—ARKANSAS—APPROYVAL, 


“Iam most assuredly heartily in favor of the migratory bird law as 
a beneficial measure for the protection of the migratory fowls, and 
would very much dislike to see it abandoned, but would lke to see the 
law passed on at an early CATRO the Supreme Court and declared 
constitutional and strictly enfo) with such minor modifications as 
might be necessary to meet the approval of the sportsmen and also 
conserve the birds, 
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ent.” 
ragould, 


I hold myself Mineo at all times to Leite va athe d 
D. G. Beauchamp, e fish and game — — 
to bureau, May 29, 1916. 


MIGRATORY BIRD LAW—-VIRGINIA—-APPROVAL, 


“We feel that the regulations of the migratory bird law has worked 
to the great benefit of this State and should remain just as it is yith 
possibly some slight bat es as to the open hunting periods. * 

„ am of the opinion the migratory bird law were abolished that 
many species of our migratory birds would soon be wiped out by the 
hunters, whose numbers are continually increasing.” 

D. Hart, Richmond, to bureau, May 30, 1916. 


MIGRATORY BIRD LAW—LOUISIANA—APPROVAL, 


“I am pleased to say that the members of our commission who have 
made a study of the waterfowl here in Louisiana are to a unit In agree- 
ing that the assistance this law gives the State authorities in bringing 
about an observance of our law is more than satisfactory. 

This commission is decidedly in favor of the migratory bird Bs and 
I belfeve that all of the right- nking sportsmen and market gunners 
believe as we do. 

“We do believe that in a few more seasons that there will be even 
more evidence, based on actual conditions, to prove that the Federal 
— 5 bird law is a most beneficial measure for our game and 
other birds.” 

L. Alexander, 5 Conservation Commission of Louisiana, 
New Orleans, La., May 81, 1916. 


MIGRATORY BIRD LAW-——-MICHIGAN—-APPROVAL. 


arene is Vee hly in accord with the provisions of the 
ons thereunder promulgated by the 
Federal ee 3 We vest this law will be held constitutional, 
as It has had a effect in this State in e 5 birds, 
as well as waterfowl. There is a noti le increase in 
different species in this State, and we are sure that the A itepe 
band of the Government under this provision will continue to be more 
beneficial each year in preserving the wild life protected by the same.” 
W. R. Oates, commissioner game, fish, and forest-fire department, 
Lansing, Mich., June 1, 1916. 


“This d 
migratory 


MIGRATORY BIRD LAW—OKLAHOMA—APPROVAL, 
“Tam 5 ts favor of the ge suficient bird law, but I don’t think 
our season here ring shooting is sufficient.” 


John Chenowith, ; State fish and game warden, Oklahoma City, to Bu- 
reau, May 80, 191 


MIGRATORY BIRD LAW—MARYLAND—INCREASE. 

„The general opinion is that there were more wild fowl in land 
waters last year for some time, and this is to be accounted for, 
in my * in two ways increased protection and the abolition 
of spring, 


r P; . —.— State game warden, Baltimore, to Bureau, May 31, 
MIGRATORY WILD FOWL—VIRGINIA—INCREASE. 

“The supply of waterfowl and the song and insectivorous birds from 

2 the e responsible information I can gather shows a very satisfactory 


8 The stopping of spring shooting thus shortenin 
ing seasons 4 the height of the migration is undoubted! 
in 12 increase.” 

M. D. Hart, Richmond, to Bureau u May 80, 1916. 


the open hunt- 
y a potent factor 


MIGRATORY BIRD LAW: PRACTICAL WORKING—MARYLAND. 

“So far as my observation 2 and from such information as 1 
have been able to obtain, the eral law has worked well and Ta a 
great factor in protecting our m migratory birds.” 

81. 1818 P. Curley, Sta warden, Baltimore, to bureau, May 


MIGRATORY BIRD LAW: PRACTICAL WORKING—WASHINGTON, 

“s „ © The fact that we have changed our State law to conform 
to the * law is the best answer as to 3 or not we consider 
the Federal migratory bird law a greene mea: 

L. Darwin, State game warden, Bea ttle, to bureau, June 2, 1916. 


í MIGRATORY WILD FOWL: INCREASE—VERMONT. 

I feel that there is a noticeable tociens in both the waterfowl and 
song and insectivorous birds, and when "y ‘waterfowl’ I am not 
able to comment much upon anything excep the wild ducks, which 
ptm vi abundant last season and which are ie a abundant this 

have always attributed the tncrease—and I think the sports- 
men og Nes the protection afforded 1 — the migratory bird law, which 
means also the abolition of sprin „ and as a result wild 
ducks were more abundant last fa Ln 10 ~~ no other reason for it than 
the el Ea 3 by the migrat law.“ 

J. W. Titcomb oner game, Lyndonville, to 
bureau, June 7, 1016, 


MIGRATORY BIRD LAW: PRACTICAL 55 CAROLINA, 


“I think, however, that the law has been ENN beneficial, es- 
pecially that part of it which W ety spring shoo 5 
Dr. n ent Audubon Society of No Carolina, letter 
to bureau, June 7, 1916. 


MIGRATORY BIRD LAW: APPROVAL—NORTH CAROLINA. 
“On the whole it is my opinion that, migratory bird law is a bene- 
11 measure and should be continued.” 
L. Harris, president Audubon Society of North Carolina, to 
. June 1, 1910. 


MIGRATORY BIRD LAW—ALABAMA—APPROVAL. 
“ By reason of the fact that birds know no State lines and by reason 
u the faner fact = Bag the ee Sere fo for the 8 ‘birds of 
e migratory varie so W a semblance of pro on 
be ba 3 law . — — upon 


of these migrants can be had Ta ‘a migra 


the statute books and is . 1 —— rf enforced. To repeal it or to m 
ent woul 


it to any appreciable ext be a distinct backward step and like- 
wise an invitation for the wholesale destruction and slanghter of the 
ca ge via life of the continent.” 

John allace, 9 20 NT rr acs department of game and fish, 
2 rm 80 den nt E th we liti 

“I am confident tha e olition of sprin. 5 been 
controlling factor in increasing the > numbers 8 my an irda” ee sie oe 

MIGRATORY BIRD LAW—COLORADO—APPROVAL. 

“ Personally I am heartily in favor of the closing of all spring shoot- 
3 8 the sportsmen and the 1 ture o State 
8 Woe Fraser, game and fish commissioner, Denver, to bureau, June 

* 

Mr. McLEAN. I also submit the following: 

THE ATCHISON GLOBE, 
Dr. W. T. Horwapay Atchison, Kans., June 12, 1916, 
Director Zoological Gardens, New York City, N. Y. 

Dear Sm: As a sportsman and as an ardent duck shooter who has 
followed the game consistently for the last 15 years, I wish to register 
this protest ——. 55 . to ay sere the open season in the sprin 
later than March ast Meg pi has been extremely Hberal 
to the Middle West 8 ir fight against the apprepria ton 


for the enforcement of the — zi not indorsed by a majority of the 
sportsmen 875 are part of the Senn ool 

We read in the St. Louis Globe ocrat that Missouri has a good 
law and that it protects the game. I live across the river from 
pone For 15 years I have hunted nearly y overy = and nearly every 


spring, 1 5 I a Bere — 5 ‘eet see a Missouri 
dd none rei and St. Joe hotels. 


mly in the 
Youn ducks ang Ants old fuel are slaughtered all summer long on the Mis- 
es; and 


souri t there ever was a joke, it Is the 1 tem of game pro- 
tection as practiced from Kansas City to St. Joe in the lakes Dong the 


river bottom. 
If the United States Senate does not allow that m t appropristos 
t in a very few 


for the enforcement of the Federal law, I am satisfied 
years our waterfowl! will be practically ext ted and our song birds 
will be greatly lessened in numbers. 

Those who desfre to shoot all during March insist the birds do not 
mate early in the spring. This is not true. I have personally observed 
ma rds in the act of mating in the first week in Februa 

W. F. Bancroft, of the Biological Survey, was a visitor in Atchison on 
March 14 of this spring. He accompanied me on a trip to several of 
the Missouri lakes in th a thls vicinity, and I showed that 80 ee cent of the 
wild ducks 2 those lakes were mated and paired off. 

We saw all 3 of ducks common = thís section, from the blue- 
wing teal to ds and mallards, and 80 per cent, putting it con- 
servatively, were m ted. 

I write this letter to let za — 7 that conditlons in he — West 
have been y misrepresen by selfish aretara gree great 
wrong will done if the United. States Government is not t permitted to to 
protect ou our e fah ana in vanishing icp We have og sy Gr 

in February and the first week March, later 
season than this is un ble, 


Sincerely, yours, Eucens A. Hows 
Editor Atchison Globe. 

Mr. President, there is another reason why I think this 
appropriation should be made. It seems to me that it is 
a controlling reason. The Senate will remember that more 
than two years ago a resolution was adopted requesting the 
President of the United States to negotiate treaties with foreign 
countries for the protection of migratory birds. I am happy to 
state to the Senate that a treaty with Great Britain, after many 
delays, has been approved, and I expect it will be in the Senate 
very soon. Our request to Great Britain to approve this treaty 
was based upon our good faith in the enforcement of this law, 
and it seems to me to be incredible that the Senate having 
originated the request will at this time make a “ mere piece of 
paper ” of the very statute upon which the treaty is based. Of 
course, I do not know what the terms of the treaty are, but it 
is fair to assume that the United States agrees to enforce the 
regulations of this law in substance, and Great Britain on her 
part agrees to enforce similiar and suitable regulations in the 
Dominion of Canada. 

It seems to me that it is folly to go into the discussion of the 
constitutionality of this law at this time. While I think it is 
constitutional, while I believe it wll be held constitutional, yet 
it seems to me that in any view of the case we are in good faith 
bound to support this law until the Supreme Court renders its 
decision because of our negotiations with Great Britain. If the 
treaty is ratified the courts will unquestionably have power to 
enforce its provisions and Congress will have power to enact 
any supplementary legislation that may be necessary 

. REED. Does the Senator hold that a treaty can abdicate 
the Constitution of the United States? 

Mr. McLEAN. The treaty will not abdicate the Constitution. 
I do not think it is worth while to enter into a discussion of 
the treaty at this time. I know that former Senators Root and 
Heyburn before they left the Senate had no question about the 
authority of Congress to enforce the provisions of a treaty with 
Great Britain protecting migratory birds. 

Mr. REED. If that were true, all that we would need to do 
to annul the Constitution of the United States, adopted by the 
respective States and the people thereof, would be for the Presi- 
dent and one branch of Congress, to wit, the Senate, to nego- 
tiate a treaty with a foreign Government. 
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Mr. MCLEAN. That is the view of the Senator from Mis- 
souri. Eleyen foreign States now protect their migratory birds 
by treaty. We have in the past entered into treaties with Great 
Britain for the control of fisheries. The cases in the United 


States Reports, of Ware against Hylton, Third Dallas, down 
to the present time, make it very clear, I think, that the courts 
and Congress will haye the power to enforce the provisions of 


this treaty if it is ratified, as I sincerely hope it will be, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Missouri to strike out the language from 
the bill which will be read. 

The Secrerarny. On page 58 it is proposed to strike out lines 
8 to 10, inclusive, in the following words: 

For all necessary expenses for enforcing the provon of the act 
approved March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. L., pp. 847, 848), relating to the 
protection of migratory game and lasectivorous birds, and for coop- 


eration with local authorities in the protection of migratory birds, 
and for necessary investigations connected therewith, 850,000. 


Mr. GALLINGER. There are Senators absent who desire to 
be present when the question is voted upon, and I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll, 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hardwick McLean Smith, Ga. 
Bankhead Hitcheock Martin, Va. Smith, S. C. 
Borah Hollis Martine, N. J. Smoot 
Brady Hughes Nelson Sterling 
Branilegee Husting Norris Swanson 
Bryan James O'Gorman Thomas 
Chamberlain Johnson, Me. Oliver ‘Thompson 
Chilton Johnson, 8. Dak. Overman Tilman 
Cla pp Jones Poindexter ‘Townsend 
Clark, Wyo. Kenyon Pomerene Underwood 
Cummins Kern Ransdell Vardaman 
Curtis La Follette Reed Wadsworth 
du Pont Lane Shafroth Warren 
Fletcher Lewis Sheppard Weeks 
Gallinger Lippitt Sherman Wiliams 
Gronna Lodge Simmons 

Harding MeCumber Smith, Ariz. 


Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleague [Mr. TagGcarr]. He is paired with the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Pace]. This announcement will stand for 
the day. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Sarre of Michigan]. He is paired with the 
junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. This announce- 
ment may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-six Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The question is 
on the amendment of the Senator from Missouri to strike out 
lines 3 to 10, inclusive, on page 58. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and nays on 
the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CATRON (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] and during his 
absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I announce my 
pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fart] and with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). 1 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Sronr], who is not at present in the Chamber. I therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. LEA] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I inquire whether 
or not the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Livrrrr] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. WALSH. I have a pair with that Senator, which I trans- 
fer to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and vote “ yea.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a stand- 
ing pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEN- 
ROSE], but I understand that if he were present he would vote 
“nay” on the pending proposition. Intending to myself vote 
“nay ” thereon, I consider myself released from the pair on this 


particular amendment, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LIPPITT. The Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH], 
with whom I am paired, being present, I vote “ nay.” 


Mr. GRONNA (after having voted in the negative). I ask if 


the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. Jomsson] has voted? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 


Mr. GRONNA. 
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T transfer my pair with that Senator to the 


Senator from California [Mr. Works] and will let my vote 


stand. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I am requested to announce the 


following pairs: 


The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 


from Delaware IMr. Savrspuny] ; 


The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DNA] with the Sena- 


tor from Maryland [Mr. Ssrrry; 


The Senator from Vermont [Mr, Pace} with the Senator 


from Indiana [Mr. TAGGART]; and 


The Senator from Utah [Mr. ScrHrrranp] with the Senator 


from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. 


The result was announced—yeas 8, nays 52, as follows: 


YBAS—S8. 


Borah Hardwick Overman 
Bryan James Reed 
NAYS—52. 
Ashurst Harding Martine, N. J. 
Bankhead Hitchcock Nelson 
Beckham Hollis Norris 
Brady Hughes O'Gorman 
Brandegee Husting Oliver 
Chamberlain Jones Poindexter 
Clapp Kenyon Pomerene 
Cummins La Follette Ransde}l 
Curtis Lane Shafroth 
du Pont Lippitt Sheppard 
Fletcher Lodge Sherman 
Gallinger MeCumber Simmons 
Gronna McLean Smith, Ariz, 
NOT VOTING—35. 
Broussard Got Myers 
Catron Gore Newlands 
Chilton Johnson, Me, Owen 
Clark, Wyo. Johnson, S. Dak. Page 
Clarke, Ark. Kern Penrose 
Colt Lea, ‘Teng, Phelan 
Culberson Lee, Md. Pittman 
Dillingham Lewis Robinson 
Fall Martin, Va. Saulsbury 


So Mr. Reep’s amendment was rejected. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, in connection with 


Thomas 
Walsh 


Smith, Ga. 
Smith, S. C. 
Sterling 
Swanson 
Thompson 
‘Tillman 
Townsend 
Underwood 
Vardaman 


Williams 


Shields 
Smith, Md. 


Smith, Mich, 


Smoot 
Stone 
Sutherland 
Taggart 
Works 


the 


amendment just voted on, I desire to have inserted in the 
Record a letter from the former fish and game warden of 


Kansas, Prof. L. L. Dyche, now deceased. 


Prof. Dyche was one of the greatest zoologists and naturalists 
this country has ever produced. He was professor of zoology 
and curator of birds and mammals of the Kansas University for 
20 years. He made 23 scientific expeditions and hunted all over 
North America, including Greenland and the Arctic regions, 
resulting in securing for the University of Kansas the largest 
and finest collection of large North American mammals in the 
world, He was State game and fish warden of Kansas from 
1909 until his death about a year ago. In that capacity, as one 
of his last official nets, he wrote me this letter concerning the 


yalue of the migratory-bird law. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission to 


do so will be granted. 
The letter referred to is as follows: 


3 STATE OF KANSAS, 
FISH AND GAMn DEPARTMENT, 
ON tue KANSAS Fistt Can ANGLER No, 1 


W. II. THOMPSON, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 


Oberin, Kane., April 22, 1915. 


My Dear Senator: I am aware that the appropriations for enforcing 


the Federal migratory-bird law are in danger o 


being cut off. 


1 do 


hope that you can see your way clear to give your heatty support to a 
decent bill making appropriations for the enforcement of this law. 


The 


great mass of Kansas peopie, practicatiy all the farmers, aro in favor of 


it. The law has been genera 
abiding people. In some localities there have 


respected In our State, for we are a law- 
been some violations by 


thoughtless or ignorant persons. The law is a good one and if enforced 
will save from extermination many valuable birds and make water fowls 
more plentiful in a very few 22 Nothing but a Federal law can pro- 


tect the migratory birds wit 
States. Kansas wants to be fair and be treated 


fairness to all the people of the va 


ous 


‘airly in this matter. 


All the real sportsmen that I have met, and I have been pretty well over 

the State this spring, seem to favor the Federal law and think it is a 

good thing. Some false reports bave been circulated about the law, 

Very few people 

I favor the law 

because I believe that it is a good one. Song and insect-eating birds 
8 


which did some damage and caused some violations. 
take exceptions to the law when they understand it. 


should not be killed at any time. Game bir 


have been reduced in 


numbers until many species that were common a few years ago are rare 


now. ‘They should not be killed in the springtime when the 


are mating 


and going to their breeding grounds, Better protect them in the spring 
and kill them in the fall when they are young and good to eat, 


Very sincerely, yours, 


L. 
State Fish and 


L. DYCHE, 


Game Warden, 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, if I am in 
order, I desire to call up an amendment to the pending bill which 
I offered last week, and I now ask for action upon it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 


Senator from South Dakota will be stated. 
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The Secretary. On page 104, at the end of section 4, it is 
proposed to insert the following: 


Provided, That any corn or uns of any kind that is sold and 
graded at the home market under this act for interstate shipment 
may be regraded at any intermediate or termina] point, and if the 
grade there given shall be higher than the grade given at the local 
home market, the seller shal] have the benefit of the higher grades given 
and shall receive the amount of additional pries he should have received 
had his grain been given the correct e at his home market, and 
said difference in price shall be d him upon demand by the pur- 
chaser of his grain after it shall be det ed by the grade estab- 
lished at the intermediate or terminal point that he was entitled to a 
higher grade than that given him at his home market. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
South Dakota a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. x 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator’s amendment provides that 
grain may be graded at an intermediate point, and if the grad- 
ing is higher than at the initial point the highest grade shall 
govern. I ask the Senator what will happen if the grain is 
3 at a lower figure at the intermediate point? What 
then? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, that would 
be a question for the one who bought the grain at a certain 
grade to determine. If the grain was graded at a lower grade 
at the terminal, the producer who shipped it would have to 
abide by it. 

Mr. President, I had intended to discuss this question at 
some length, for I believe it of the greatest importance to the 
grain grower, but I shall not do so and shall now only take a 
short time on the subject. 

I am very deeply interested in the bill reported from the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, of which this sub- 
ject forms a part. I have the honor to be a member of that 
committee, and these matters were discussed in the committee. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, if the Senator 
from South Dakota will allow me merely to make a suggestion 
in a few words as to what seems to be the difficulty in the settle- 
ment of this matter, I desire to state that we had this same 
difficulty in reference to the grading of cotton. I should like 
to have the Senator from South Dakota and the Senator from 
North Dakota both see if this is not really a solution of the 
question which we are now striving to settle, namely, to have 
the Government establish standard grades for grain, create a 
court of appeal to determine in cuse of dispute whether or not 
the grain is of a certain standard, furnish the different States 
with a set of the standard samples in as many places as grain 
is assembled for shipment, and allow the several States to deter- 
mine in what manner they shall proceed in putting into effect 
the standard grades. It is like fixing a standard of 36 inches 
as a yard. We do not prescribe in a particular case what a 
yard shall be; but whenever you sell anything for a yard, it 
must be 36 inches in length. The State determines the pro- 
cedure. So, in case the buyer or the seller is dissatisfied with 
the grading he can take his sample and submit it to the proper 
Federal authority, and whatever they determine it to be under 
the standard, let that be settled as the price of the standard 
grain so determined at the date of the sale. 

I wish to say to the Senator that we have also what is known 
as the fertilizer-inspection law in my State. Manufacturers of 
fertilizer under that law manufacture fertilizer and send it out 
after having marked on the bag or the container the contents of 
the chemicals which enter into it. Each manufacturer sends out 
bis fertilizer as he sees fit and prints on the bag its contents. 
If I, a buyer of that fertilizer, have reason to believe that it does 
not come up to the standard, I go and, in the presence of a 
notary public, or other duly qualified officer, make complaint, 
He takes out a sufficient amount to determine its chemical 
analysis, and sends it to Clemson College for a decision of the 
question; and at the college the value is determined. 

It seems to me, as to the settlement of this seemingly vexed 
question, it would be sufficient for the buyer and the seller to 
agree upon the Government fixing a standard or standards for 
grain, and then allowing each State to put that standard into 
effect as it saw fit. Then, upon dissatisfaction either upon the 
part of the buyer or the seller, a sample of the grain in dispute 
should be taken and sent to the proper authorities in order to 
have the question decided and the settlement made according to 
that sample. It seems to me that would be the simplest possible 
way of solving this seemingly very vexed question. If the Senu- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. JoHNson] will allow me, I should 
like to ask the Senator from North Dakota if that proposition 
does not meet his approval? 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Da- 
kota yield to the junior Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 


Mr. GRONNA. I will say that, so far as I am personally con- 
cerned, I should be very well pleased with the suggestion made 
by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sarr]; and I can 
assure him that I shall have no objection to any bill that will 
permit the Federal Government to standardize grain and which 
will then permit people to transact business in their own way, 
ultimately allowing an appeal to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
I certainly shall have no objection to that proposition; in fact, 
that is what I have been trying to do; to amend the bill which 
was reported from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
so as to make it conform to the idea suggested by the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr, SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, if the Senator 
from South Dakota will allow me further, I desire to state to 
the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr, McCunmer] that in 
our State, under the State-inspection act for fertilizer, it does 
in miniature just what this proposition would do in reference to 
grain from a Government standpoint. It works most admirably, 
and there are no hardships connected with its operation, because 
there is an impartial court to determine disputed questions. 
No matter where grain might originate in the United States, so 
long as it is kept in its integrity and separately from other 
grain—no matter where such grain may be found, if its identity 
is established and either the buyer or the seller is dissatisfied 
with the grading, he could submit a sample of the grain to the 
proper authority; and, upon a decision of such authority, the 
price of the grain would be fixed according to the sample on the 
day on which the transaction took place. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, if the Senator from South 
Dakota will yield to me, I desire to state that there is a provi- 
sion in this bill which, it seems to me, covers the situation ex- 
actly. It is part of section 4, and reads as follows: 

is hereby established in the ent of 
„ a asi lh Such poard 5 01 ove embed, be 


board grain 
be appointed by the Secretary of culture. ‘The salaries of the mem- 
bers of this board shall be per annum. 


The amount is not fixed here— 


The board of grain shall, und ch rules and regulati 
as the Racrotary of Pee Pate may. — nang pans on all appeals 
which may be taken from the inspection and grading of grain by in- 
spectors licensed under this act. 

Then, there is also a provision that where there has been an 
appeal to the State authorities there can be an appeal taken 
from the State authorities to the board created under this bill. 
That provision reads: 

But in States where there have been established systems of grain in- 
spection with State boards of appeals, appeals shall be considered only 
from the findings of such State boards of appeals. 

In other words, if a shipper applies to the State board of ap- 
peals and gets a decision there he still has the right of appealing 
to the board of appeals of the Department of Agriculture. 


The board of appeals shall also, under the direction of the Secretary 
oe 5 ture, pass on the qualifications of applicants for license under 
sa 


It seems to me, Mr. President, that that provision fully covers 
the ground both as to the purchaser and the seller if either shall 
be dissatisfied. If a man ships grain which he has inspected 
at the home market, it goes to another market, and there It is 
reinspected, and if he is dissatisfied with the reinspection, he 
has the right of appeal to this board of appeals; and conse- 
quently, if on appeal the grain is graded higher, the farmer is 
entitled to the difference in price, and he unquestionably should 
have it; and if it is found that on inspection the grain has been 
graded too high at the point of shipment there is necessarily in- 
volved the right of having the true grade established, the farmer 
to remit whatever the court of appeals might determine the ex- 
cess price to be. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, it seems to me 
that the argument of the Senator indicates that we would have 
a duplicate standard of grading. I gave an illustration a 
moment ago in connection with the conduct of the fertilizer 
business in my State and also in connection with cotton grad- 
ing which I think can be applied to the grain business. Let 
the Government establish uniform standards, furnish them to 
the several grain States, and then allow the States to decide 
the methods by which they will enforce conformation to the 
standard. Then, under whatever rule or regulation it may be 
found wise to adopt, if the buyer or the seller is dissatisfied, 
let him be allowed an appeal to the proper authorities, and let 
them decide the grade of the grain according to the particular 
sample furnished. If the law were framed to work along that 


line there would be no duplication. 

As I understand, under this provision there will be a State 
system of inspection, and if the seller or the purchaser is dis- 
satisfied he can appeal to the Federal authorities. The plan 
which I suggest is to have uniform standards fixed and samples 
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to be furnished to the several States for the guidance and benefit 
of all concerned, whether buyers or sellers. 

It is somewhat similar to the question of measures. If a 
merchant measures and sells me a yard of goods, that yard 
must be 36 inches, If I am dissatisfied with his measure, I 
may have an appeal to the authorities who determine standards, 
weichts, and measures. 

It seems to me that the whole matter may be simplified by 
fixing uniform standards, promuigating such standards, and 
then allowing the several States to put them into operation as 
they see fit, with a final appeal to those who fix the standards. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the difficulty with the posi- 
tion of the Senator is that there are Members of this body who 
believe that the inspection system provided by the States from 
which they come is the most perfect inspection system in the 
world, and therefore they do not want to surrender it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Let there be the State in- 
spection—and I do not care how rigid it may be—but let the 
standard of comparison be uniform. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. ‘That would be the case under the provi- 
sions of this bill, for whenever the grain enters into interstate 
commerce it must conform to the standards fixed by the United 
States Government, unless the shipper concludes to ship with- 
out reference to a grade. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Certainly; I think that 
would be understood. 

Mr. GRONNA, Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Notth Dakota? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr, President, I am very glad that the 
Senator from Colorado {Mr. Suarrorm} has called attention 
to the provision read by him. ‘The amendment to which he has 
directed attention was adopted, I believe, on Friday or Satur- 
day last, and I think that it will fully take care of what the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmrrH] has suggested. The 
grain would have to be graded according to the Federal stand- 
ards, which would be uniform; but in States where they have 
State inspection, if the buyer or the seller were dissatisfied with 
the inspection he could appeal, first, to the State board of in- 
spection, and then he could appeal to the board of appeals, and 
ultimately, if he were still dissatisfied, as a final resort, he 
could appeal to the Secretary of Agriculture, who, under the 
provisions of this measure, would have the right to appoint 
an appeal board at that particular place. I believe the language 
just read by the Senator from Colorado is comprehensive and 
efficient; and if it is not, then we ought to amend it. 

If the Senator from South Dakota will allow me further, I 
will say that so far as I am concerned I should be very glad to 
vote for his amendment. I am not so sure that it would be 
workable, because he knows when grain goes to the terminal 
market it is mixed with other grain. Of course, where it is 
shipped in carload lots to a terminal before it loses its identity 
it would be possible to reinspect it and then to give the shipper 
of the grain the benefit if it should be determined that the grain 
should be graded higher. I shall be very glad to vote for the 
amendment offered by the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] has well answered the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. Sarra]. 

Now, as to the question of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
SuarrorH], I wish to say that in section 6, on pages 104 and 
105, there is a provision that if the shipper is not satisfied with 
the grading that he receives at the terminal he may appeal to 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Now, let us see what that means 
to 2 man who ships his own grain. Suppose he wanted to ship 
a carload from South Dakota or from North Dakota. He has 
to ship that grain without Federal inspection at home. He 
does not know anything about what grade he is going to get 
until the grain reaches the terminal point and is there graded. 
Then, if the grade given is not satisfactory to him, he must 
serve notice and take an appeal to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
He must also put up a certain amount of money—whatever may 
be required by the Seeretary of Agriculture. This is a question 
that is most important to the grain raisers in nry section of the 
country, and I believe of every State in the Union that raises 
grain. The shipper would have to wait for a week or, perhaps, 
two weeks; he would have to pay storage; and he would have to 
wait all of this time to find what his grade was before he would 
know what quality he had. Mr. President, that is the very rea- 
son why I introduced this amendment. 

I do not believe there is a Senator in the Chamber who 
would not like to have the farmers and grain growers of his 
State able to drive into the market and have his grain graded 
and sold, if he wanted to do so, and to know right then and 


there what he was selling. I know that is the desire of the 
grain growers in my seetion of the country; and I speak ad- 
visedly. I have stood at a bank counter window for 10 years 
and paid for all grain that three or four elevators In my town 
have bought during all of that time, and I have heard more 
complaints, and more just complaints, about the grading of the 
grain than about any other subject, not excepting the price paid. 

This provision for an appeal, which the Senator from Colo- 
rado cites, is found in section 6, page 104, and it reads as 
follows: 

Sec. 6. That whenever standards shall have been fixed and estab- 
lished under this act for any grain and any quantity of such grain 
which has been sold, offered for sale, ship or delivers: for ship- 
ment in Interstate or forel commerce shall have been inspected and 
a dispute arises as to whether the grade as determined by such inspec- 
tion of any such grain in fact conforms to the standard of the specified 
grade, — interested party may r: the question to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and the Secretary ricuiture is authorized to cause 
such investigation to be made and such tests to be applied as he may 
deem necessary and to determine the true grade. 

Mr. President, this bill makes it possible to have a Goveru- 
ment grain inspector in every town in the United States and in 
every village in the United States without one dollar’s expense 
to this Government. It provides that, upon application and 
showing of qualifications, any man may become an inspector. 
That is clear. Now, what I should like to make possible would 
be that very thing, that every town in the United States where 
grain is bought and handled might have a Government inspector 


| under this bill, and that that inspector or grader should have a 


check upon him somewhere. You will not find many grain 
graders under this bill who would be appointed who would be 
any more honest than the rest of us. That is the general com- 
plaint. If a grain grader were appointed out in the State of 
Minnesota or North Dakota under this act and he knew while 
he was grading grain that there was going to be a check on his 
grade at the other end, he would have to know his business 
as a grain grader before he would apply and receive such an 
appointment, and he should know the business, and know it 
well. 

There is not a bit of reason why a man In any of the country 
plaees of the grain-producing States should not be just as well 
qualified and just as competent to grade grain as any one of 
the graders at the eastern terminal points, and, Mr. President, 
that is my object in presenting this amendment. I have not 
a selfish motive in the world regarding it. I want to make this 
bill popular with the people all over the United States, because 
I think it is a good bill, and I do not know any way in which 
I could help to do that more than by this process of providing 
a grain grader at every station that applied for it and having 
a check on him at the other end of the line or the terminal 
point. ö 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I do. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I ask the Senator if I fully under- 
stand the purport of his amendment? If I understand it cor- 
rectly, he desires to secure for the farmer bringing a load of 
grain to an elevator, which, we will say, is graded as No. 2, 
and when that same grain is shipped to the terminal it is 
graded as No. 1, the benefit of that No. 1 grade. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, that is my 
exact object—to give to the producer the specific grade and 
advantages that his grain calls for. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, let me call the Senator’s 
attention to another feature of that case. The farmer, of 
course, will bring in but a single load at a time. If his grain 
was graded No. 2, it would be put into a bin with other grain 
that was graded No. 2, and then if the whole bin was shipped 
out holding, say, 1,000 or 1,500 bushels and it graded No. 1, 
how would you know it was that particular farmer's load that 
gave it the No. 1 status? Perhaps the other grain might have 
brought it up to that standard. 

I can see the purpose of the Senator, but I confess I fail 
to see how it could be carried out and carried into effect so far 
as the individual farmer is concerned. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, there is no 
possible way in which grain could be graded or regraded as 
specific grain after it is mixed up with other grain, but my 
purpose is this: I want to protect the farmer that comes to 
town and has a carload of grain to ship. I want to protect 
him in two ways. I want to protect him in order that he may 
get the grade he is entitled to right there, and I want to pro- 
tect him so that he may get away from the middleman if he 
wants to and ship his own grain and know what grade he has 
to ship. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I again interrupt the 
Senator? ; 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I assume that under the course of business 
the farmer who ships a carload of grain will have nothing to 
do with the elevator man at all. There will be no necessity 
for his dealing with him. He, of course, would ship his own 
grain, and would accept whatever was received from the termi- 
nal, I do not understand that even under this bill as it is con- 
strued by those having it in charge it would be necessary for 
that farmer to have his carload of grain graded before he 
shipped it into another State. Therefore, it would make no 
difference to him who was the inspector at that particular 
place. Am I not right in that? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. It would make this differ- 
ence, Mr. President. He would ship that grain, or he would 
sell it, as he saw fit, If he sold the grain to an elevator man 
there he would know just exactly what grade he had to sell 
on; and if he shipped it himself he would know what grade he 
had to sell on, unless his grade was changed at his terminal 
point; but under this amendment this would be a rare occur- 
renee. 

It would not only do that for men with a carload lot, but it 
would do it for the smaller men. Two or three men might band 
together and bring in a carload of grain and have it graded and 
shipped; and I think it would be a step in the right direction. 
I believe it would give justice to the fellow who does the work, 
the fellow who produces the grain; and I believe this bill is 
lame in that respect, or I certainly would not have introduced 
this amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator tell me why either one 
farmer, or three farmers together, or any number, shipping a 
curload of grain to a terminal, would want it inspected in the 
State of its origin? They would sell it at the terminal at what- 
ever the terminal inspection showed it was entitled to receive. 

They could not sell it from its home-inspection certificate. 
Inasmuch as there are no inspectors, except, possibly, under this 
bill, there will be provision made for every elevator man being 
made a Government inspector if the bill is changed. Even then 
I would hardly give it the construction that the farmer would be 
compelled to submit his carload of grain to his competitor to 
give it a grade; and if he would not, then I can not see that 
there is any necessity whatever for any initial grading by 


him. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, in answer to 
that, I will say that the farmer would not be compelled to do 
either one thing or the other, but would have his choice. It 
seems to me that it would free the farmer, or the man who 
produces the grain, to act for his best Interests, as he is cer- 
tainly entitled to do. 

Mr. President, we have heard a great deal of talk in the last 
few months about preparedness for defense. I want to say to 
you that the basis of preparedness is your agriculturist. You 
could not do without the producer. He produces everything 
that we use, everything that we wear, everything that we eat, 
and everything that we have ever had. He produces food, and 
food makes life, and life makes government. Without the pro- 
ducer you would have no life, and without life you would have 
no government. If there is anything in the world, as I look at 
it, that should have our closest attention and our best con- 
sideration, it is the man that grows the foodstuffs of the 
world. I want to throw every safeguard around him that I 
possibly can. 

I shall vote for this bill whether this amendment is accepted 
or not, because I realize that it will do a great deal of good to 
our country. I could enumerate in various ways the great help 
` that it would be; but if this bill is passed in its present condi- 
tion, without giving the farmers of the country a chance to haul 
their grain into market, and to grade that grain, and to know 
what grade they have, and then take their choice of selling or 
shipping, you nre going to have a good deal of dissatisfaction, 
and that is the only thing I am trying to avoid. 

Mr. President, I was much astonished the other day to hear 
upon the floor of this Chamber a statement made by the Senator 
from Minnesota, I believe, or by the Senator from South Da- 
kota—I am not sure which—that this Government had spent 
over $700,000 in the last 10 years on grain grading, and the only 
Federal grade that they have been able to establish is that 
of corn, They have not been able to establish grades on wheat, 
nor on oats, nor on any small grain. But in taking it up with 
the Department of Agriculture, they advise me that they expect 
to be able to establish a Federal grade on those very necessary 
things in a short time, and I hope they will; and I hope the 
Senate will take into consideration the advantages which, as I 
see it, this amendment carries to the bill, and that they will 


vote for this amendment, There is not one dollar of appropria- 
tion asked, There is nothing except to open the gates wide to 
the men that produce, and give them a chance to put their grain 
into the markets of the world through any channels they desire, 
and to know at home what grade and thereby sell to advantage. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the Senator's amendment is, 
of course, intended to be a safeguard in the interest of the 
farmer. I am sure that is his object, and it is a very com- 
mendable object; but the Senator wrote this amendment before 
the adoption of the amendment of the junior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Gronna]. That amendment, offered by the 
junior Senator from North Dakota, and accepted and made a 
part of the bill, it seems to me does away with the necessity 
of adopting the provision proposed by the Senator from South 
Dakota. In other words, it provides for a system of appeals, 
so that there can be no difficulty whatever. The difficulty of 
shipment and of having an inspector at the point where the 
farmer brings his grain is not provided for in the amendment 
offered by the Senator from South Dakota. What the Senator 
from South Dakota has provided is a rule of compensation, 
namely, that in the event that the result of the appeal is to the 
effect that the grade is higher at the terminal point than at the 
lower point, then there shall be a compensation made to him. 
Now, that necessarily follows from the amendment which has 
already been adopted and which was offered by the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Gronna]. That being the case, it seems to 
me this amendment is unnecessary. 

The Senator from South Dakota says he wants an inspector at 
every point. This amendment of his does not provide for that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, the bill 
provides for it, though. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; the bill does not provide that there 
shall be an inspector at every point. The bill permits the 
Secretary of Agriculture to appoint or to license such numbers 
of inspectors as he may deem proper, and he is evidently going 
to take the inspectors that are now operating under the State 
law; but as to the appointment of new inspectors, I doubt 
very much whether any of them will be appointed. 

In other words, the very system which the Senator commends 
so highly was up for consideration in this body a year ago, and 
it was turned down because it was thought that it was too big 
an undertaking at this time; that there would be too many 
inspectors.in the United States; and while they might not be 
paid their salaries out of the Treasury of the United States, 
yet the supervision that would be needed and the number of 
officers that would be required, would make a very heavy 
burden upon the part of the United States. 

The amendment of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Gronna] provides specifically for appeals, and provides exactly 
the line of conduct that would follow the shipment of grain to 
a terminal point. If it were given a higher grade there than 
at the lower point, the farmer would get the amount of money 
that was due. It would also, if it were given a lower grade, 
compel a deduction from the amount which the farmer had 
already received, or which it was contracted he should receive. 
That is fair, because if you are going to have appeals you must 
not have the appeal all on one side, with no right whatever as 
to the party that won the decision before the inspectors below. 

For that reason, Mr, President, it seems to me that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota should be rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, as I under- 
stand the amendment of the Senator from North Dakota, it 
does not cover the question at issue at all. The thing I am 
trying to do is to provide for inspection at home. His amend- 
ment provides for an appeal. ‘The bill also provides for an 


appeal. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from South Dakota. [Putting the question.] 
The Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I call for a division. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Those in favor of the amendment 
will rise. [A pause,] Those opposed will rise. [A pause. ] 
The amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on that question. I think this amendment negatives the 
provision of the bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is too late after it is adopted; is it not? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Very well; I will not call for the yeas 
and nays, then. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has ruled that a Sena- 
tor has two rights—one to call for a division and one to call 
for the yeas and nays. The Senator can reserve it for a vote 
in the Senate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the amendment which I 
offered on Saturday was temporarily withdrawn by my col- 
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league because it came up during my absence, as he did not de- 
sire to have it acted upon at that time. I now offer the same 
amendment, with the addition that I have included in that 
amendment a portion of the second proviso of section 4 of the 
bill, which provided as follows: It is the third proviso now: 


That any such grain sold, offered for sale, or consigned for sale by 


any of the grades fixed therefor in the official grain standards may, 
upon conmitanes with the rules and e prescribed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, be shipped in interstate or foreign commerce 
be tah ag on from a place at which there is no inspector licensed 
under act— 


I struck out the words “inspector licensed under this act,” 
because my substitute does not have anything to do with in- 
spectors, and changed the wording so that it would read: 

At which there is no i fon service to a place at which there 
is no such service, subject the right of either party to the trans- 
F es imag JITAS TRO EOS ETAD TITE 

While I did not think that was necessary, the Senator from 
Minnesota thought it ought to be retained, and I think my col- 
league also agreed with that. It certainly can do no harm, 
and, therefore, I have added it to the end of section 4. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I suggest to my colleague that 
that would not, in my opinion, take care of our State, because 
we ship from a State where there is no inspection to a State 
where there is inspection. The Senator’s amendment takes care 
of a condition where shipment is made from a place where 
there is no inspection to a place where there is likewise no 
inspection, but it does not take care of a condition such as 
reaily exists in our State and in many other States, and thus 
permit grain to enter into foreign and interstate commerce 
from a State where there is no inspection to a State where 
there is inspection. 

Now, Mr. President, I do not wish to be misunderstood. I do 
not wish to oppose the amendment of my colleague unless I 
thought that it would seriously affect the business as it is 
actually done in our State. I believe the first provision of sec- 
tion 4 in the amendment of my colleague would hamper the 
business of our State just as much as it did in the original 
provision of the bill, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I will go over that, and 
we will see if it does. My colleague and myself, of course, 
want the same thing. I have drawn the substitute for this 
purpose, and for this purpose only: First, to provide for Fed- 
eral standardization of grain; second, to provide that all 
grain which is sold by grades shall be sold by the Federal 
grades; third, to prohibit the use of the older names of grades 
in lieu of those fixed by the Federal grades; fourth, to pro- 
vide the proper penalty for disobedience of the provisions of 
the aet. 

I do not intend to go any further than that, and I do not in- 
tend to interfere with the present system in the slightest de- 
gree; and under the provisions of section 4, as I am going to 
make clear to my colleague, we can ship just exactly as we do 
to-day. I do not interfere; I do not touch upon that subject. 
My section 4 simply provides that when it is sold 5y a standard 
it must conform to that standard. It does not provide that it 
shall be sold by any standard whatever. You can ship it from 
my State or from any other State without its being certified 
or without its being inspected. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, will my colleague yleld to me? 

Mr. McCUMBER, Certainly. 

Mr. GRONNA. I call attention to the language used by the 
Senator: 

That whenever standards shall have been fixed and established under 
this act for any grain, thereafter all such grain entering into inter- 
state and foreign commerce and bought or sold by grade shall conform 
in guality and character— 

The Senator does not refer to the standard, but refers to the 
quality and character of the grain. Now, then, suppose No. 1 
grain is bought at my home town. It enters into interstate 
commerce and is sold as No. 2. It is a violation of section 8 
of the Senator’s amendment, which provides a penalty of a 
thousand dollars fine or a year’s imprisonment, Now, I know 
that my colleague does not wish to incorporate that in the law. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Why, no. I have changed that entirely. 
Now, let us see if it does. Let us take section 4 just as I have 
written it, and if I have not written that clearly enough I am 
willing to have it modified so that it will read just exactly as I 
intend: 

‘That whenever standards shall have been fixed and established under 


this act for any grain thereafter all such grain entering into interstate 
or foreign commerce and bought or sol ar grade shall conform in 


quality and character to the standard so fixed— 


In other words, if you are selling No. 2 United States north- 
ern grade, it shall conform to the standard fixed by the depart- 


ment for No. 2 northern grade, and to no other standard. 
That is all it says, and that is all it is intended to mean. 

And established for such grade. 

That is all that this section provides. 
again: 

That whenever standards shall have been fixed and established under 
this act for any grain, thereafter all such grain entering into inter- 
state or foreign commerce, and bought or sold by grade, shall conform 
in quality and character to the standard so fixed and established for 
such grade. 

In other words, if the Federal Government shall have a 
Standard known as “ United States No, 2 northern,” and pro- 
vided that United States No. 2 northern shall weigh at least 
58 pounds to the measured bushel, and shall be clear and of good 
color, then anyone selling grain for No. 2 United States north- 
ern standard must sell a grain that will measure up 58 pounds, 
clean, and so forth, whatever the standard may mean. That is 
all there is in it. If you do not sell by any grade, you can ship 
as you have a mind to. I mean, you can ship without grading 
at all, if you so desire, under this. 

As I say, the first provision is: : 

That the standards so fixed and established shall be known as the 
official grain standards. 

And when you have adopted the official grain standards, and 
sell by those grain standards, your quality and character must 
measure up to those standards. In other words, neither the 
Minneapolis board of exchange nor any other board of exchange 
could make a different character or quality conform to the 
United States standard of No. 1 or No. 2, whatever the case 
m 


Now, I will read it 


ay be. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, is it not true that the shipper 
would not know what the grade was until the Minneapolis 
board fixed the standard? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Why, certainly. 

Mr. GRON NA. He would not know what the real standard 
was. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. GRONNA. Now, then, suppose an elevator man takes 
grain into his elevator. There is foreign matter in it, we will 
say, to the extent of 5 or 10 pounds to the bushel. Suppose he 
cleans that grain and it is shipped out as clean grain. He has 
bought the grain as No. 2, but he has cleaned it—had it, so to 
speak, in a hospital, and improved it—and he ships it out as 
No. 1. Does the Senator believe that the provisions of his 
amendment would be violated if it were shipped out as No. 1? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Why, certainly. The. provision would be 
violated if grain was taken in as No. 2 and by a mere cleaning 
process was shipped out as No. 1, because under the rules in 
the State of Minnesota they would take out the dockage and 
then give the balance of the grain whatever grade it was en- 
titled to. The only point I am trying to make by this language 
is that when the standards are adopted, then the grain entering 
into interstate commerce must adopt the United States grades; 
that is all. 

Mr. GRONNA. But, Mr. President, if my colleague will 
allow me further, the Senator knows that Minnesota is the only 
State in the Union, I believe, that has adopted a dockage sys- 
tem. Now, neither the Senator nor I knows what kind of a 
system will be adopted. 

It has been argued on this floor by several Senators that if 
there are 2 pounds of dirt or 2 pounds of foreign matter in a 
bushel of wheat, instead of grading that wheat whatever the 
wheat actually was and docking the foreign matter, it ought to 
be reduced in the grade. Now, neither of us knows what the sys- 
tem is going to be, so I think the Senator ought to strike out the 
words “in quality and character” and simply refer it to the 
grade. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, “quality and character“ means the 
description. In other words, I can not strike out those words 
without impairing the true meaning. If we are speaking of 
No. 1 hard wheat, and require that it shall be Scotch fyfe, for 
instance, that is the character. The quality would mean how 
much it weighs to the measured bushel. If the Government 
standard for No. 1 hard should declare that it should be Scotch 
fyfe weighing not less than 60 pounds to the measured bushel, 
be of good color, and free from smut, and so forth, then it must 
measure up to that quality; that is all. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, how would the Senator en- 
force any Government standard at all unless the seller by grade 
were required to have the wheat which was sold conform in qual- 
ity and character to the Government grade? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It could not be done, of course. 

Mr. STERLING. It seems to me that the junior Senator 
from North Dakota, the colleague of the Senator who has the 
floor, if he is in favor of Government standardization at all, 
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must be in favor of a requirement that will cause the dealer to 
conform to the grade thus established. 

Mr. GRONNA, If the Senator asks me that question, I will 
tell him very briefly how it should be done. I am not even a 
cornfield lawyer, and I dislike very much to go up against two 
eminent lawyers; but the facts are that if you are going to 
permit anyone to ship grain out of a State where there is in- 
spection, it is not necessary to say in that language that it must 
conform in quality and character to any specific grade. 

Mr. STERLING. Yes; but 

Mr. GRONNA. If the Senator will pardon me until I finish 
the sentence, all that would be necessary would be to say that 
it shall conform to the standards adopted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, the Government, in fixing 
a certain standard, has determined it from the quality and the 
character of the grain, and has based the standard upon that. 

Mr. GRONNA. The trouble with the Senator from South 
Dakota is that he confuses the Federal Government with the 
man who buys the grain in the first instance. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think it is as clear, at 
least, as I can possibly draw it, that if you are going to sell 
your grain by grade, it must conform to the Government's stand- 
ard for that grade in quality and character. 

That is all I mean to say there—that you can not sell it by 
some other kind of a grade. You can not sell it by grades fixed 
in Milwaukee or in Superior under the present plan or in .Chi- 
cago under another system. That is what we are trying to get 
rid of, so that you shall adopt the Government system and sell it 
by their grade in quality; that is, when you are selling by a 
grade, simply that it shall conform, This does not say that you 
can not ship it unless it is graded before or that there is any 
necessity for grading at all when you are shipping it; only that 
whatever grade it is sold by must be the United States standard, 
and not any other standard. That is all it is intended to mean. 

Then I go on to make that more definite: 

That no person shall in any certificate or in any contract or agree- 
ment or sale or agreement to sell by grade, either oral or written, in- 
volving or in any invoice or bill of lading or other shipping document 
relating to the shipment or delivery for shipment in interstate or for- 
eign commerce of any prain for which standards shall have been fixed 
and established under this act describe or in any way refer to any of 
such in as being of any grade other than a grade fixed therefor in 
the official grain standards of the United States. 

Then we have the next provision, which follows, and which 
the Senator from Minnesota seems to think necessary to cover 
those cases where you would ship from a place where there is 
no inspector in one State to a place where there is no inspector 
in another. I do not think it is necessary to inspect at all 
there, or to even take an appeal different from what you would 
take in other cases, because, so far as I know the trade in such 
cases, if the parties differ, each of them would send a sample of 
that grain to the State’s department for certification, and that 
certification would govern certainly in Minnesota, and, so far 
as I know, in other cases. But the Senator thinks that we 
ought to have this in: 

And provided {arene That any such grain sold, offered for sale, or 
consigned for sale by any of the grades fixed therefor in the official 
grain standards, may, upon compliance with the rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture, be shipped in interstate 
or foreign commerce without inspection from a place at which there 
is no inspection service 

As there would be in my State— 
to a place at which there is no such service— 

As it would be in some places if you desire to ship it away 
from the great terminals— 
subject to the right of either party to the transaction to refer any 
dispute as to the grade of the 8 to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
who may determine and certify the e grade. a 

And the rules are provided, 

That is the substance of the changes which have been made. 
The balance of the amendment is practically the same as that 
which is In the bill at the present time, 

I want to get rid of connecting the Federal Government with 
any responsibility for the appointment of employees at the 
great terminal elevators to do the inspection, and unless you 
provide for Government inspection entirely and substitute Gov- 
ernment inspectors the Government is forced to give the certifi- 
eate to these employees of the boards of trade at the several 
cities, and in the end that would be far more dangerous than 
it would be to allow it to run as it is and allow an appeal from 
the action of the inspectors at such place as the Secretary of 
Agriculture would designate. I hope within another year, if 
we can not get it done at this session, I shall be able to demon- 
strate the necessity of the Government going further than the 
mere fact of standardization and supervision, but in addition 
to that to do the inspecting itself, 


Mr. STERLING. Of course the Senator does not intend to 
prevent the sale of grain by. sample. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Oh, no; there is a provision that you may 
sell by sample or sell in any way you wish. All I want to 
provide is that if you are going to sell by grade you must sell 
by the Government's standardization, and outside of that I do 
not want to interfere with the present proposition. 

Mr STERLING. There is a distinct provision for sale by 
sample. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It says here when it is sold by grade it 
will have to conform, and so forth. That would necessarily 
imply that in other cases it does not need to be sold by grade, 
because that of itself indicates that this law shall apply only 
to cases where the sale 1s made by grade. 

Mr. STERLING. I just had in mind the place in the sub- 
stitute where the expression “by grade” occurs, and I thought 
in order to clear up any doubt in regard to it that might exist 
a second proviso to the one the Senator has already added to 
section 4 might be quite appropriate, simply saying— 

And provided further, That nothing herein contained shall prevent a 
sale by sample or type. 

Rose 5 I will accept that if the Senator will 
offer it. 

Mr. STERLING. I will offer it. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I will accept it as an amendment to mý 
amendment. 

Mr, STERLING. I have not written it out, but I suggest as 
another proviso to the proviso in the fourth section suggested 
by the Senator from North Dakota 

Mr. McCUMBER. At the end of section 4. 

Mr. STERLING. Yes; to add the following words: 

And provided further, That nothing herein contained shall prevent 
eee 5 or shipment or delivery for shipment of grain by sample or 

Mr. McCUMBER. I accept that amendment. 
substitute as now amended, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, before that is done, I 
should like to make an explanation in regard to the amendment 
of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna], which he 
and I have agreed to and which was accepted by the committee. 

On page 6 of the reprint of part B, at line 5, strike out the 
word “five” and insert “three,” so that it would make the 
board consist of three members instead of five. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Such board shall consist of three members, to be appointed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. And there is a blank in line 3, which we 
thought ought to be filled by inserting $3,000. 

The Secretary. So as to read: 

The salaries of the members of this board shall be $3,000 per annum. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is right. 

Mr. NELSON, I will say to the Senator from Colorado that 
$3,000 a year is exactly what we pay the members of our board 
of grain appeals in Minnesota. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. They are not employed all the year around, 
and I think it is a fair salary for them. That will be accepted, 
then without objection. 

Mr. NELSON. That will be an amendment to the committee 
bill as amended. The Senator from North Dakota offers a sub- 
stitute for that. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; I want to discuss the substitute just 
a few moments, or, rather, I want to contrast the substitute and 
the bill with the amendments which have been agreed to. 

As we have stated before, the distinction between the sub- 
stitute offered by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
CUmBER] and the bill as now amended lies in the fact that that 
which is contained in the bill now with the amendments pro- 
vides for a grading of the grain and a Federal supervision, 
which consists of the United States Goyernment licensing the 
men who are already in the business now and who do the 
grading now under State law. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from North Dakota provides simply for the standardiza- 
tion and punishment for shipments when they ship grain other- 
wise than according to the United States standards, There is 
no supervision upon the part of the Federal Government, but a 
right of appeal to the Federal Government. The right of appeal 
exists in both eases. Consequently the real difference between 
the two provisions is that the provision as it is now contained 
in the bill provides for supervision and the substitute offered by 
the Senator from North Dakota does not provide for supervision. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the advantages are in 
favor of the provisions contained in the bill now. We deter- 
mined a year ago that we could not have Federal inspection at 
all these points and that is not attempted by anyone now, I 
understand, in injecting an mendment in the bill. No matter 
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how desirable it might be, it is evidently deemed that it is not 
practicable to present it now. Consequently the question is 
whether we want Federal supervision or not. We all want 
Federal grading. That seems to be recognized as being proper 
by all, and the question is whether we shall have no supervision 
on the part of the Federal Government except the right of ap- 
peal, or whether we shall have cooperation with the State 
authorities, which would be indicated by licensing under a 
Federal license the people who grade the grain now and thereby 
making cooperation between the Federal Government and the 
State government which does not exist now, and which would 
not exist, in my judgment, under the substitute offered by the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I ask a question right here? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Les, sir, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I know we want to arrive at a clear 
understanding. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; that is what I am anxious to do. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The only supervision we would have 
directly would be through the appeal and also through the 
fixing of standards. I would assume necessarily that under the 
provisions of the bill the Secretary of Agriculture would fur- 
nish sufficient agents, and so forth, to see whether the stand- 
ards were being lived up to by the several departments. Under 
either bill there would be that supervision. Let me ask the 
Senator is there anything in the bill which would compel the 
employment by a board of trade or chamber of commerce of 
anyone to whom the Government might issue a license to do 
the inspecting? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; I do not think so, not under the bill 
now. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On the other hand, is it not true then 
that the only one who would receive the inspector’s license 
would be those who were employed by the boards of trade and 
chambers of commerce, and so forth, and who are presented by 
them to the department for license? 

Mr, SHAFROTH. It just simply maintains the same system 
that exists now. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. And licenses the same parties that do 
the grading now under State law. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then it is admitted, is it not, that the 
Government by granting a license to anyone would not insure 
the employment of that person by any of these departments? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On the other hand, the several exchanges, 
and so forth, could secure the licensing of all their employees. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; I think this 

Mr. McCUMBER. Unless, of course, they would fail in some 
kind of an examination. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I think the bill contemplates that there 
shall be a Federal inspector at the 35 or 40 principal markets 
of grain in the United States. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It does not say so, does it? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; it does not; but it can be done un- 
questionably under the bill. I have not any doubt about that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I should like it very much better if the 
bill would really provide that. There is no grading provided 
for it or anything of the kind. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The Senator believes in inspection at 
every point by a Government inspector, and that we thought 
could not be presented. I think I voted for the Senator's bill 
2 year ago. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am certain the Senator did. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Nevertheless, we are now trying to get some- 
thing as a compromise, and it seems to me we can not go to 
the extent of employing inspectors at every point. I know the 
Senator from Oklahoma believes that under this bill you can 
have a Federal inspector at each of the points where are the 
great markets for grain, and that is going to be a decided 
check. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Would the Senator have any objection to an 
amendment of the bill that would directly provide that there 
should be a Government inspector at each one of the great termi- 
nals who would have authority to inspect and supervise the 
inspection at those places? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I must say that, personally, it suits me to 
have that, but I would have to confer with my colleague before 
I could determine upon it. I think that ought to be done. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think so, too. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is my judgment about it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is just simply getting one further 
step. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Just one further step. 


Mr. McCUMBER.. I hope before the bill passes we will agree 
upon that and put it in. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; it may be we can; but I want to dis- 
cuss the differences between the provision now in the bill and 
the substitute offered by the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Is there anything in the bill that would pre- 
vent the appointment of an inspector in a town of, say, 2,000 
inhabitants having no board of trade, no State authority be- 
hind it? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It is not contemplated that 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Colorado says it is not 
contemplated, but it is directly authorized in the bill if the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture desires to appoint. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. But only $250,000 is appropriated, and 
consequently it is not supposed that he will have such inspectors. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There is nothing appropriated for the pay- 
ment of inspectors; but if one with a proper recommendation in 
a town of the kind I have indicated were to apply for a license 
as a Government inspector, the Secretary of Agriculture could 
appoint him, could he not? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I am inclined to think he could, but it is 
not contemplated. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And having been so appointed, there could 
not be a bushel of grain shipped from that town by grade without 
the inspection of this inspector? Could there be? 

Mr. SHAFPROTH. Of course the farmer has the option of 
shipping it without reference to grade. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The farmer has long since lost his interest 
in it; he has sold it to the middleman in my State, at least; but 
in the case I have suggested, with the appointment of such an 
inspector, there could not be one bushel of grain shipped to 
Chicago, for instance, or Minneapolis, without inspection by the 
local inspector. I assume now that I am stating the correct in- 
terpretation of the bill. Does the Senator from Colorado think 
that is a good plan? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; for the farmer, if he is not satisfied 
with the grading, or if he does not desire to ship by grade, can 
ship by inspection or by samples. 

Mr. CUMMINS. ‘The farmer does not ship at all in my State; 
at least, he ships very rarely. He sells to a middleman, an 
eleyator man, and he sells upon a grade. There is nothing in 
this bill that will prevent him from selling upon a grade, in- 
spector or no inspector, as I shall presently show ; but when the 
middleman comes to ship to Chicago or to any point beyond the 
State, if there be an inspector in that locality or in that com- 
munity, his grain must be inspected by that person. Otherwise 
he ships it under the prohibition of the statute and becomes erim- 
inally liable. 

The way it would work in my State would be about like this: 
Here are three elevators in a small town—and a great many 
towns of the size I have suggested have three elevators—and 
some one in that little locality would be licensed as a Govern- 
ment inspector. The influences of a little community of that 
sort the Senator from Colorado well knows. The inspector 
would be allied socially or industrially or commercially with one 
or the other of the companies that are operating the eleva- 
tors—not within the terms of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from North Dakota, but so that there would be the 
keenest sort of prejudice against him on the part of the other 
elevators. Now, does the Senator from Colorado think that a 
person so appointed, under those circumstances, ought to inspect 
all of the grain that Is shipped from that community? 3 

Mr. SHAIFROTH. Well, Mr. President, I feel this way with 
relation to the measure: The right of appeal is given; the right 
of inspection is given; consequently at the terminal point the 
person who is dissatisfied with the inspection can have an- 
other inspection. Then an appeal is given to the board estab- 
lished in the Agricultural Department, and all the safeguards 
are thrown around the transaction to insure a proper adminis- 
tration of the proposed law. For that reason it seems to me 
that you can not fail, unless you employ Government inspectors 
absolutely free from any influence whatever, to have as perfect 
an inspection as you might desire. With this right of appeal, 
in view of the fact that the Senate has turned down the propo- 
sition of complete Federal inspection and has allowed the in- 
spection provided for under this bill, I take it, at the principal 
points, and has also allowed a regrading at the principal points, 
it seems to me that all the safeguards that reasonably can be 
expected are included in the measure. 

Mr. CUMMINS. One more question, and I ask it purely for 
information. Although I have looked at the. bill carefully, 
T am not able to determine the matter. In the case I have 
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mentioned the grain could not be shipped without the inspec- 
tion of this inspector, and he would therefore be left to charge 
for his labor whatever fee or compensation he might think rea- 
sonable, would he not? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No. I must say that, according to my 
understanding of the bill, as to the exact provision—though the 
extent of authority may be greater than I think it to be—and 
the understanding of the bill by the Agricultural Committee, the 
people who are inspecting grain now in every State in the 
Union, inspections being made by boards of trade in some 
States and under State regulation in others, are provided with 
a Federal license. That Federal license, to some extent, ties 
them to the Federal Government and makes probably a closer 
connection with the Federal Government in inducing them to 
adopt the standard established by the Government. 

As to the fees of inspectors, whatever may be the fees which 
prevail in the various places will unquestionably be the fees 
which will prevail under this proposed law. 

There is going to be progression, and there is not any doubt 
but that new legislation will be enacted. It has, however, been 
deemed wise not to take the entire inspection system into the 
hands of the Government at this time. The system, of course, 
may be perfected in time, but it is not considered to be feasible 
at present. y 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, what the Senator from Col- 
orado has stated as his yiew of the matter, he undoubtedly 
holds sincerely ; but there is no such limitation in the proposed 
law. Iam speaking about what the law authorizes. If the view 
of the Senator from Colorado is correct, we might just as well 
say to the Secretary of Agriculture—if we could do so con- 
stitutionally—* Go. forward and do whatsoever you think best 
in this matter.” I believe that when a law is passed it ought to 
be fairly complete and fairly protective and fairly guarded. 

I do not intend to enter upon an argument now with regard 
to this bill; but when the Senator from Colorado shall have 
concluded, I shall endeavor to point out some of its defects; 
defects which, in my opinion, have never been considered by 
the Committee on Agriculture; applications which have never 
been in the minds of the members of that committee. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, if the Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. SHarrorH] will allow me just now—for 
I want to make an observation and to state an idea in conjunc- 
tion with what the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cums] who 
has just taken his seat has said—I desire to say that if this 
amendment were properly worded, there would be absolutely 
no use for inspectors anywhere. Establish your Government 
standards, promulgate at proper points your samples, and then, 
when grain is bought or sold, if the buyer or the seller be dis- 
satisfied with the grading, he would have a right to take his 
sample or samples from the bulk of the grain that is under 
negotiation, send it to the proper authorities, and then, upon 
whatever they agree as being the Government standard, let 
that be the final basis of settlement. 

We have that character of law in the State of South Caro- 
lina, providing for the: inspection of fertilizers. The manufac- 
turers manufacture fertilizer, stamp its ingredients on the bag 
which they send out. and they sell it without let or hindrance. 
If I, as a purchaser of that fertilizer, have reason to believe 
that it is not up to the standard, in the presence of an officer 
I can have an original package of it broken, a certain amount 
taken out, sent to Clemson College, and there have it analyzed. 
If it is up to the standard, that ends the matter; but if it is 
below the standard, the manufacturers of the fertilizer make 
good the difference. 

To have inspectors in the grain business would be exactly like 
it is in the cotton business. We of the South in that business 
would not submit to a Government inspector on our platforms 
deciding as to cotton what was middling, good ordinary, or strict 
middling; but we have our set of standard samples, and if we 
believed that a buyer would not agree to the fixing of the proper 
grades we would appeal to the court established, which fixes 
the standards, and whatever they determined to be the grade of 
a certain set of samples we would settle by that. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I now desire to point out the 
difference between the substitute proposed by the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCuamerr] and the provision of the bill as 
reported from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The practical difference between them is simply that the pro- 
visions of the bill as reported by the committee provide for 
supervision. The provisions in regard to grading are the same 
in the substitute of the Senator from North Dakota as those 
contained in the bill reported by the committee. The system of 
appeals provided for is practically the same in each instance, so 
that all rights are protected in both instances, 


As to the supervision over the grain shipped which is given to 
the Federal Government under the committee bill, that an 
sion, as I take it, must of necessity involve the employment of 
supervisors at the principal terminal points, so: that they can 
ascertain whether the grain shipped to the principal market 
conforms to the standards established: It seems to me that that 
one difference is practically the only difference between the 
substitute offered by the Senator from North Dakota and the 
provision advocated by the Committee on Agriculture and For- 


That being the only practical difference between them, it 
seems to me that supervision should be provided for. ‘There 
is no doubt that supervision by men employed by the Govern- 
ment at the principal markets or licensed by the Government— 
and those so licensed would probably be men now engaged in 
the business of inspecting grain—would be wholesome in the 
way of insuring that the requirements of the statute with re- 
lation to the grades were conformed to. It may be that abso- 
lute inspection by the Federal Government will come, and per- 
haps it ought to come. I voted for such a provision when a 
grain grading and inspection bill was before the Senate a 
year or so ago; but, inasmuch as it seems that the House has 
not considered that suggestion, and inasmuch as the Senate 
has discarded that provision, thinking that it would involve 
the creation of a bureau employing many thousands of men, it 
occurs to me that as between the substitute of the Senator from 
North Dakota and the provisions of the committee bill the 
question of supervision is of ‘immense value, and that the 
licensing of inspectors by the Federal Government would aid 
materially in securing a conformation to the grades established. 

The appointment of such supervisors would establish a con- 
nection between the State inspectors and the Federal Govern- 
ment which would make them, at least, try to conform with the 
wishes of the Agricultural Department in the grading of grain; 
but no injustice, it seems to me, would be worked under the 
provisions contained in the bill as reported by the committee, 
because the right of appeal exists, the right of reinspection 
exists, and the right of supervision at terminal points exists. 
That being the case, it seems to me that the provisions in the 
committee bill are far preferable to the provisions of the sub- 
stitute offered by the Senator from North Dakota. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre] has called 
my attention to the fact that we adopted an amendment several 
days ago which was proposed by the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Gronna], to the effect that no person shall be ap- 
pointed as an inspector who has an interest adverse to that of 
the seller. That provision reads as follows: 


oan 
person or corporation finan- 
pping, purchasing, or selling 
of grain. 

Mr. President, the result of that would be that if there are 
men now acting as inspectors who are interested in buying or 
handling grain they can no longer act as inspectors or receive 
certificate or be licensed by the United States Government. 
It will necessarily compel the employment of disinterested per- 
sons, Of course, the State authorities now no doubt employ men 
who are entirely disinterested, who seeure their compensation 
from fees taxed upon the grain itself at so much per bushel. 
It seems to me that that provision will prevent any discrimina- 
tion against persons who might come to a given market and de- 
sire to sell their grain there. So, I repeat, that when it is 
taken into consideration that the right of reinspection exists 
the right of appeal exists, and in those States where they have 
a State board of appeals the right to take a further appeal 
from that board to the Agricultural Department exists, I think 
it is evident that the provisions containéd in the committee 
bill are as well safeguarded as it is possible to safeguard a 
measure, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question for information? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Certainly; I yield to the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Suppose that this bill should become a 
law and before next October the Secretary of Agriculture should 
establish standard grades, where would he get inspectors able 
to stand examination to conduct inspections at Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, New York, Baltimore, and New Orleans? 
In such cities practically all of those who have any knowledge 
of inspecting grain at all are men who. have been employed by 
the boards of exchange in the several communities. The boards 
of exchange, of course, are composed of those who are interested 
in the handling of grain. While such boards may be corpora- 
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tions, their membership is made up of men who are interested 
in the buying and selling of grain. Would not the Government 
therefore be compelled by the necessity of the situation to give 
certificates to men who had been employed by such boards; 
and if we put in the bill a provision that such men shall not be 
employed, then where will the Secretary of Agriculture get 
them? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, Mr. President, I always believed that 
the duties of an office do not have to cease absolutely because 
the person who may perform those duties dies or resigns. There 
will always be found other men who are capable of performing 
the same duties. But, outside of that; this provision would not 
affect a man, although he may have been employed to grade 
grain by those interested in the handling of grain, if he changes 
his relation to them and becomes an employee of the Federal 
Government. It is similar to the condition under the Federal 
reserve act. We provided in that act that there should be no 
connection between the members of the Federal Reserve Board 
and any banking institution. 

That did not mean that a man who had occupied a position 
or was at that time occupying a position as an official of a bank 
could not resign that position, sever his connection with the 
bank, sell his stock, and become an officer of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In the same way, if this provision becomes a law, it 
seems to me that it might be desirable to have some of the men 
who have been engaged in this business employed, if they sever 
their relations with corporations or individuals buying and sell- 
ing grain and become employees of the Federal Government. 
We can not help but assume that under such circumstances they 
would give good service to the Federal Government, 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me, he would 
be absolutely right, provided we had taken over the work of 
inspection in accordance with the terms of the bill heretofore 
urged by me upon the Senate. Then, they would be Govern- 
ment employees, and would be paid either by the Government 
directly or out of fees assessed against the cargo to be in- 
spected. My bill so provided; but I want to call the Senator's 
attention to the fact that while we use the word “ employee,” 
the person employed will receive compensation for his services 
from some one else. Now, you can hardly say that he was the 
employee of the Government simply because he had a Govern- 
ment certificate of the right to do certain work. He is, never- 
theless, paid by these exchanges and employed by these ex- 
changes; and notwithstanding the fact that he receives from 
the Government his license to be employed, the employment, 
even under the provisions of this bill, must be of the persons 
who have charge of the inspection at the several terminals, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The answer to that is simply this: In the 
amendment which has been offered by the junior Senator from 
North Dakota, the colleague of the Senator who has just spoken, 
there is a provision—— 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. I desire to say to the Senator from Colorado 
that under our inspection system in Minnesota all the grain in- 
spectors are bonded. They have to give a bond—I think a bond 
in the sum of $5,000—to the State; and anyone who can show 
that he has been injured by the work of the inspectors can get the 
henefit of that bond. ‘They will be authorized to sue, or the 
State can sue for them, and they will get whatever damages 
inure to them. ‘They are all bonded officers under our inspec- 
tion system. 

I want to say further to the Senator that under the pro- 
visions of section 7 of the bill, while the Federal Goyernment 
does not pay these men that are licensed, yet they are licensed 
by the Federal Government, and the bill provides that they can 
be removed for cause by the department. So whether they are 
paid by the Federal Government or not I regard them as quasi- 
Federal officials. There can not be any doubt about that, be- 
cause no one can act in this capacity if that section 7 remains 
in the bill until he receives this Federal license; and if these 
inen fail to perform the duties conformably to the law they can 
be removed, after hearing and trial, by the Government. That 
is my understanding; so that they are, in that sense, Federal 
employees. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I thank the Senator for his clear state- 
ment of the laws of Minnesota and the operation of the system 
there, as well as his interpretation of the measure that is be- 
fore us. 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator will allow me, I want in this 
connection to state another thing, and that is one defect of your 
warehouse provision. In Minnesota we not only require all 
terminal warehouses to obtain a State license and to be bonded, 
but we require them to carry insurance on all the grain and 


the contents of their elevators. That insurance inures to the 
benefit of everybody that has elevator tickets, as we call them, 
tickets for wheat stored; so that every man who has a ticket for 
grain stored in one of those terminal elevators has the benefit of 
the insurance. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Now, Mr. President, to conclude in a few 
words 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, if the Senator will excuse 
me just a moment, I should like to ask the Senator from 
Minnesota, if he will permit me, by whom the inspectors are 
res in the State of Minnesota under the State-inspection 
aw? 

Mr. NELSON. They are appointed by the railroad and ware- 
house commission. 

Mr. STERLING. And by whom are they paid? 

Mr. NELSON. They are paid by the State; and we have in 
connection with it, if the Senator will allow me 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. We have in connection with our inspection 
department a branch that we call the weighing department, and 
we regard that almost as important as the inspection depart- 
ment, for this reason: Lots of times farmers ship their grain to 
Minneapolis or Duluth, to the terminal point, by carload lots; 
and under the old system, before we adopted the present system, 
it frequently happened that a farmer would load up a car with 
eight hundred or a thousand bushels of wheat, and when it came 
to the terminal elevators they would report much less, and when 
he made complaint they would say the car had leaked. We get 
around that now by having a weighing department that does the 
weighing before the car is emptied. If the car is emptied either 
into a mill or into a terminal elevator, it is weighed by a State 
official, so that the shipper knows exactly that he gets the right 
and correct weight. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, under the explanations that 
have been made by the Senator from Minnesota, who has 
thoroughly studied the question of State inspection, a good many 
of these “ifs” and “ands” that are suggested fall to nothing. 
‘The immediate question that is before the Senate now is whether 
or not the McCumber amendment is a better provision than the 
provision which is contained in the bill. The difference between 
them is simply the question as to whether or not the Govern- 
ment shall supervise, both of them requiring a standard, both 
of them providing for appeals, but the bill as contained in the 
Agricultural appropriation bill providing that in addition to the 
grading, in addition to the appeal, in additon to the reinspection, 
they shall have supervisors, which unquestionably, I believe, 
will be at the leading markets of the United States. Then, 
there will be a unity of purpose between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the inspectors that inspect the wheat at the points of 
shipment. ‘There will be a license and a supervision of them 
by the Federal Government, which will have a tendency to make 
them conform to the standards that are adopted, and make 
them more strict in making the grain conform in all respects to 
the standards. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator yicld to 
me? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator on a previous occasion, after 
I had offered my amendment, suggested an amendment to the 
original bill which he agreed to—in other words, perfected it. 
Now, the Senator has stated several times that the bill would 
allow supervisors or expert men at these several terminals who 
could assist in the matter of inspection. Will the Senator ac- 
cept, before a vote is taken upon my amendment, a provision to 
this effect, at the end of section 4, so as to perfect his bill, so 
that we will all know that it reads just as he intends it shall 
mean? 

It shall be the duty of the Secretary of Agriculture to appoint 
one or more expert grain inspectors at each of the important grain 
terminals in the United States, who shall have authority to inspect 
or supervise the inspection of grain at the terminal to which he is 
assigned, and whose duties shall be to secure just and fair inspection 
and grading, and to see that the grading is made to conform to the 
standards fixed and established by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I think if the Senator would strike out 
the word “inspector ™ in each one of those places, and put in 
“ supervisor,” with the powers he has named, I will confer with 
the other members of the committee and see if we can not ac- 
cept it. 


Mr. MecCUMBER. Yes; but you would want an expert grain 


Inspector to do the supervising, would you not? He would not 
be a very good supervisor unless he was an expert. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; that is true; but the inspection part 
of the bill is what the House has avoided. It has avoided the 
question of inspection, but has provided for supervision, 
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Mr. MeCUMBER. Well, E am willing to change that. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Let me see just a minute. Will the Sena- 
tor read the amendment again? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The way I had it it read: 

It shall be the duty of the Secretary of Agriculture to appoint one or 
more expert— 

i will make it read “ grain supervisors” there if the Senator 
desires that. I had it reading in this way: 

On expert in inspecto: f tant grain 
8 in the United States, who Shall Se i OEE tee 

Mr, SHAFROTH. I suggest to the Senator that he strike out 
the word “inspect” and put in “ supervise.” 

Mr, McCUMBER freading)— 


ture, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does that mean that the Senator would 
withdraw his substitute, then? If this Is accepted, will the Sen- 
ator withdraw his substitute? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I simply want to perfect this, as the 
Senater suggested. That would probably be some ground for 
some Senators voting against my substitute. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Well, I do not know. The Senator from 
Iowa might come up and demonstrate that that was a very per- 
nicious thing. Consequently, I do not know. It suits my view 
at the present time. I will say that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa 
would like to know who is to pay the supervisors. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, we will have to make provision for it. 
The Government must pay them. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The supervising would be paid for 
by the department out of the general appropriation for this 
purpose, I should think. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not know. It might be by fee fixed 
on the grain inspected. I do not think you had better specify 
the character of the compensation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It seems to me rather a novel procedure to 
arrange for the appointment of 100 or more men without a 
word about their salaries or who is to pay their salaries. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Well, there are possibly objections to the 
provision. I will ask the Senator to read it again. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Not a hundred; 30 or 40, I think, would be 
required. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is a mere estimate. 
whether it would be 30 or 40 or 100. 

Mr. SHAFTROTH. Will the Senator give that language to 
us as he has it now? 

Mr. McCUMBER (reading) 

It shall be the duty of the Secretary of Agriculture to appoint one or 
more expert grain supervisors, qualified to inspect and grade grain— 

That simply gives their qualifications. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER (reading) 

At each of the important grain terminals— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does not the Senator think we had better 
limit that? He says there are about 35 of them. A town of 
10,000 people might come up and say, Why, we are important,” 
and they might want one there. For that reason it is a little 
indefinite, unless the Senator should name the cities. If he will 
name the cities, all right. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I think if we adopt this we can fix the 
number. 

Mr. SHAPROTH. Suppose you say “to the number of not 
exceeding 40.” 

Mr. McCUMBER, Very well. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Put that in. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. “At the principal points, not to ex- 
ceed 40.” That creates a standard. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I think the Senator had better make it 35, 
because that has been talked about in the committee all the time. 
It has been stated frequently that there are 35 leading markets, 

Mr. McCUMBER. We could make it read in this way: 

It shall be the duty of the Secretary of Agriculture to appoint one 
or more expert grain supervisors, not exceeding 40 in number 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That will do. 

Mr. McCUMBER (reading)— 


qualified to inspect and grade grain, at each of the important grain 
terminals in the United States, who shall have authority to inspect and 
supervise the inspection of grain at the terminal to which he is we Te 
and whose duty shall be to secure just and fair inspection and gradin. 
and to see that the grading is made to conform to the standards fix 
and established by the Secretary of Agriculture. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Very well, Mr. President. 
Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, may I ask a question before 
the Senator takes his seat? 


I do not know 


Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does the proposed amendment contemplate 
that.there shall be one of these supervisors at each of the ter- 
minal markets? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; at least one. It says, one or more.” 


Mr. CUMMINS. Does it not confine the appointment to one 
at each place? There are some places where there ought to 
be more than one. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTEH. “One or more,” he says. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I say “one or more - at least oné.” 

Mr. CUMMENS. “At least one ’—yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. one or more —that is the way it 
rends—“ expert grain supervisors.” 

Mr. GRONNA. There can not be more than one at each 
place, because there are about 35 grain terminals now. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It depends on what you call the important 
ones. We have provided here for 40. At some of them you 
could have two. 

Mr, CUMMINS. Does the limitation of 35 apply to the 
places, or to the number of inspectors? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I suppose it would apply to the number 
of inspectors. They would have to be distributed at the most 
important places. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask my colleague how one man could 
do the business. in a terminal like Minneapolis where on some 
days they receive a thousand cars? 

Mr. McCUMBER. He is not to do the business, under this. 
He is simply a supervisor; that Is all. He is not to do the 
actual inspecting. 

Faas NELSON. The Senator has the word “inspector” in 
nere. 

Mr. McCUMBER, No; I have the word “supervisor.” 

Mr. NELSON. No; read on. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I would rather have the Senator take 
out the word “inspection” all the way through, leaving it to 
read “ supervision.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have here simply this language: 

And supervise the inspection of grain. 


Mr. CUMMINS. I should like to ask the Senator from Min- 
nesota how that. would harmonize with the Minneseta law. 
Could there be a Federal supervisor holding one thing, and a 
State board of reinspection or appeal holding another? 

Mr. NELSON. It would not harmonize with it at all; and 
what is mere, frequently during the grain season we have more 
than a thousand ears, sometimes 2,000 cars, come into the 
terminal at Minneapolis or Duluth, all required to be inspected 
on the same day. What could one Federal man do at each of 
these places? All he could do would be that if anybody com- 
plained of the work of the inspectors of these cars, he might 
hear them and consider the complaint. But it is wholly 
unnecessary, because if you adhere to the plan in the original 
bill, you provide that the grain is to be imspected first by the 
State system, then by the bourd of appeals, and finally by an 
appeal to the Department of Agriculture, in which you estab- 
Tish a board of grain appeals. 

If you adopt the provisions of the Senate bill as they have 
been amended by the amendments of the Senator from North 
Dakota and others, these men would be simply supernumeraries, 
that is all. They would not aceomplish any effective or rational 
purpose ut all, because in Minnesota, under our inspection laws, 
the inspectors grade the grain, and then the owner of the grain 
or his representative can immediately call for a reinspection 
by two other inspectors, not the ones that passed upon it first; 
and then, immediately after that, if he is dissatisfied, he can 
bring the case before the board of grain appeals. 

If you will leave that as yow have it in the Senate provision, 
with the amendment proposed by the Senator from North 
Dakota that you adopted the other day, you will have it amply 
covered and provided for. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Minnesota a question bearing upon this matter. 
Minnesota having a State inspection law now, I understood the 
Senator to say the other day that the system of grading which 
they have there under the law would have to be readjusted to 
conform to this bill if it becomes a law, and that they would 
have to have in Minnesota the same standards. 

Mr. NELSON. Not necessarily. We would have to have the 
same standards as to grain entering into interstate commerce, 
but any grain shipped in the State—from any part of the State 
to the mills at Minneapolis—would be subject to State inspec- 
tion and to the State system. 

Mr. STERLING. All grain entering into interstate ecommerce 
in the Senator’s State—— 4 

Mr. NELSON. This would apply only to grain entering into 


interstate commerce, 
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Mr. STERLING. Exactly. Now, may I ask the Senator, 
would not the business of a supervisor such as is suggested by 
the Senator from North Dakota be to supervise or superintend 
generally the State inspection of grain in interstate commerce? 
Could not that be done? 

Mr. NELSON. That might be; but I can not see what good 
it would do, because, first, you have a reinspection under our 
system; then you have a State board of appeals; and then, un- 
der the bill as amended, you have an appeal to a Federal board 
of appeals, and what more do you need? 

Mr. STERLING. It occurred to me that such an inspector 
or supervisor, having the Federal standards in view, might 
see to it that the inspection in the State conformed thereto. 

Mr. NELSON. I regard him as merely a supernumerary offi- 
cer, It is simply giving places to another set of officials wholly 
unnecessarily. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. NELSON. I want to say further, before I am through, 
that I have studied the substitute of the Senator from North 
Dakota, and, while the provisions of the Senate bill are not en- 
tirely satisfactory to me, yet, with the amendments that have 
been offered by the committee, by the Senator from Oklahoma, 
and by the junior Senator from North Dakota grafted into it, 
I think it is a much better law than the substitute of the 
senior Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think we will make it 
better before we get through if we give it the same construction. 

Mr. NELSON. The trouble is that the Senator from North 
Dakota has his own grain bill in his head and he can not see 
anything beyond that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is quite evident that the Senator from 
Minnesota can not see anything except the old argument that 
has been put up year after year in defense of the Minnesota 


Now, I am not going into a contest with the Senator over 
the Minnesota system. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Ssarrory] declares in a statement made before the Senate 
to-day that it is expected under the provisions of this bill that 
there will be a supervisor at each of the great terminals. He 
says that that is contemplated. 

Evidently the Senator from Minnesota does not think so, 
and there is a disagreement. A great many persons are inclined 
to vote for it according to the idea that it is better than my substi- 
tute, because it does contemplate the appointment of these super- 
visors. If it contemplates the appointment of these supervisors, 
let us make that clear and definite. I do not think they will do 
any harm. I think they can do a whole lot of good even in 
Minneapolis or Chicago or in any one of the great terminals. It 
certainly will not do any harm in supervising the inspection of 
these places to see that they conform to the standard. If this 
is adopted I will say to the Senator I am willing to withdraw 
my substitute. If you will provide in your bill just what you say 
is contemplated, so there can be no possibility of misunder- 
standing, then there will be no objection on my part to withdraw- 
ing my amendment. May I hear from the Senator from 
Colorado? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. How is that? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I know the Senator is busy. I stated if 
the Senator will make his bill conform to what he says is con- 
templated in the bill, that there shall be a Federal supervisor at 
each one of these terminals who will supervise the inspection 
and grading to see that they conform to the standards fixed by 
the Agricultural Department, I will gladly withdraw my offered 
substitute. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to ask the Senator whether 
that requires a salary in the employment which is made. Will 
the Senator read it so that we may see? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. It does not say here what the 
salary shall be, but it must be paid by the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The question is not whether by this super- 
vision they could have a tax 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly, just as they are doing now. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. For that supervision. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Secretary of Agriculture should see 
fit, he could provide for 5 cents or 3 cents more to be paid on a 
carload to cover the expenses of these supervisors. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will say that the opinion of the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] weighs very much with me, but I 
believe we ought to solve this problem, and that was the original 
intention which the bill conveyed. It may be that these are 
supernumerary employees; but it has to be worked out to some 
extent in conference and with the understanding that we can 
deal with it as the conferees think best, all things considered, my 
opinion being still that the supervisors ought to exist, I would 


be willing, if the Senator withdraws his substitute, to accept 
the same. 

Mr, McCUMBER. I will do that. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CRHIrox in the chair), 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to his colleague? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to say to my colleague that I am not 
opposed to the proposition except in this way: It places a 
limitation upon the effective work which the Agricultural De- 
partment may do. I want to read from the hearings before the 
House committee on the bill to show how ineffective this propo- 
sition is. Mr. Emerson, who I believe was the chief inspector 
of the Minnesota board of inspection, testified as follows: 

Mr. Havucen. If they have the number they know exactly who takes 
the appeal, do they not? in the the 


Mr. Emerson. No; they do not. That is the list that is 


clerical department of the inspection 8 re, appeal board 
sae peor Mna aT Wo DAE AD IA, Taui pot 
Mr. Haboenv. After all, it would be posa le to 8 the board of 


appeal, ase the eo of car shipped 

MERSON. That is true. You ean clear anything of that kind; 
but, gentlemen, for the month of November we handled 74,400 cars in 
Minneapolis and Duluth. You can 3 how nobody could inform the 
inspection department or the appeal board in regard to the number of 
cars, 


Now, here is what I wanted to call attention to: 


Mr. ANDERSON. How many or areca does the inspector make, 
ordinarily, in the course of a day 
Mr. Emerson. Well, under 5 tem, if a man inspects 
85 or 90 cars from daylight to 11 o'clock done a “big da day’s work. 


Every man who ships grain is interested in that one particu- 
lar car, and my colleague can readily see, I believe, that it 
would be a physical impossibility for these few inspectors to 
supervise as it ought to be supervised, because you place the 
limitation upon the effectiveness and upon the work that the 
Department of Agriculture may do. Under the proviso which 
was introduced the other day and accepted by the committee, 
providing for a board of appeals in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, there is the right to appoint as many supervisors as they 
see fit, and we increased the appropriation from $125,000 to 
$250,000 for this very purpose. You can readily perceive that 
it is better to adopt the provision as it is in the bill coming 
from the committee than the provision offered by my colleague. 

I regret exceedingly that I have to oppose it, but it would be 
ineffective. It would do a lot of harm. The hands of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture would be tied. He could not appoint to 
exceed 40 men. There are at least 35 terminals, and it would 
mean only one man at each point. 

Mr. McCUMBER. One would think by his argument that my 
colleague expects that this is to be a sort of a board of appeals. 
It is to be nothing more nor less than a system of supervision. 
As I understand the bill, there is no provision for supervision 
in it. I will candidly say that I do not think the present appro- 
priation in the bill would give inspectors at every one of these 
points. If it would take only a thousand dollars a year each, and 
you appoint 40, there is $40,000 for that alone. But the number 
provided for here is deemed to be adequate, at least as a starter. 

If I believed that you had supervisors unlimited under the 
provisions of the bill who could go to those terminals and do 
the supervising, I would agree entirely with my colleague. But 
I do not so construe the law. I am certain the Senator from 
Minnesota does not construe it that way, because if I understood 
his argument, we ought not to have these; that they are needless. 
However, the Senator from Colorado does so construe the law 
to mean that it at least contemplates that. I am not satisfied 
with the mere contemplation, and I want to be dead certain 
that we may get some kind of supervision. I would be glad to 
put the number at 50 or 100 or any number that would be neces- 
sary ; but if we find that 40 are not sufficient at the present time, 
if we can get into the bill something that is definite, something 
that says there shall be supervisors, and get it in now, though 
the number be not enough, then when the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture comes back and says, I need more supervisors,” we can 
proceed to give him the extra number. It is on that theory that 
I am trying to make this definite. Both my colleague and myself 
agree entirely that we want inspection, and if we can not get 
inspection we want some method of compelling that the inspec- 
tion which is provided shall measure up to the United States 
standards. If we differ at all, it is only in the method by which 
we are to secure this. I understand now that the Senator from 
Colorado accepts this amendment. 

Mr. NELSON. Let the amendment be voted upon. 

Mr. McCUMBER. All right. I withdraw my proposed amend- 
ment, this having been accepted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Swanson in the chair). 
The Chair hears no objection, and the amendment of the Sen- 
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ator from North Dakota is withdrawn. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment to insert, on page 104, at the end of 
section 4 of part B, what will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

It shall be the duty of the Secretary of Agriculture to appoint one 
or more expert grain supervisors, not exceeding 40 in number, qualified 
to inspect and de grain, at each of the important grain ter Is in 
the United States, who shall have authority to supervise the ispec- 
tion of grain at the terminal to which he is assigned, and whose duty 
shali be to secure at and fair inspection and grading and to see that 
the grading is made to conform to the standards fixed and established 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

‘The amendment was agreed to after a division. 

Mr. CUMMINS. As I understand it, there is now pending 
no amendment, and I desire to offer some observations upon the 
bill itself. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to say that I thought the Senate was 
voting upon the substitute offered by my colleague. I was not 
in favor of the substitute. I am in favor of the other amend- 
ment, and would have yoted for it. I voted under a misappre- 
hension. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state to the Senator from Iowa 
that there is no question before the Senate now in relation to 
this amendment unless a motion to strike out is made. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I suppose the bill itself is before the 
Senate. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And is open for discussion. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Certainly, and also to a motion to strike 
out any part of it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I may or may not offer a 
motion to strike out certain parts of the bill that have been 
under discussion for the last week or more. Whether I do 
present such an amendment depends very much upon the in- 
formation given to me by members of the committee concerning 
the true meaning and interpretation of those sections which are 
called in the bill part B. I am very reluctant to prolong the dis- 
cussion, but I live in a part of the country which will be deeply 
affected by this measure if it shall become a law, and while I 
have given some study to it, I am not able to fully understand its 
application to the business of the State in which I live. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Suarroty] on Saturday read 
the resolutions of certain grain dealers’ associations and other 
associations of that general character, and among them one or 
two emanating from my own State. I believe that I appreciate 
the sentiment among the grain dealers of Iowa, for I have had 
some occasion to confer with them respecting the general regu- 
lation of the subject. I believe that they are uniformly in favor 
of Federal grades. They are in favor of these grades because it 
is hoped that they can be made uniform throughout the country. 
I have some doubt personally whether there can be uniform 
grades established in all kinds of grain; that is to say, whether 
any standard that may be established with regard to a particular 
kind of grain can be made applicable to all parts of the United 
States. But I yield my doubt in that respect to what seems to 
be the deliberate judgment of those who are far better ac- 
quainted with the subject than am I. 

I therefore favor that part of the bill which confers upon the 
Secretary of Agriculture the authority to establish uniform 
grades throughout the United States. I do not think, however, 
that the grain dealers throughout the country have adequately 
studied the bill so far as inspection is concerned. I might favor 
Federal inspection, although I would come to that conclusion 
with extreme reluctance, largely because I fear that we are 
creating a Federal machine so tremendous in its proportion, so 
comprehensive in its operation that one of these days it will 
break down simply because it is so unwieldly and so difficult to 
operate. : 

I think I am not known as an illiberal interpreter of the Con- 
stitution, and I have not been upon the side of those who have 
sought to limit Federal functions within narrow bounds, but 
sometime or other we must halt in the policy of recent years in 
constantly adding to Federal power, in constantly creating new 
Federal functions. Whenever it becomes necessary and it is 
within our constitutional rights we ought to do it, but it ought 
clearly to appear that there is an evil to be remedied, serious 
in its character, widespread in its scope, before we undertake to 
substitute the Federal power for the State or the local authority. 

T do not pass upon that question so far as Federal inspection is 
concerned. I have been somewhat inclined toward that plan, 
and it may very well be that when the question arises I will be 
found on the side of those who favor complete Federal inspection, 
eliminating entirely the State authority from the grading and 
inspection of grain, 


But there are certain things with regard to this hybrid 
which is now presented, which ought to be further investigated 
and more fully explained. This is an attempt to combine Fed- 
eral and State authority in the inspection of grain, which I 
fear is destined to complete failure. I do not believe we can 
combine the Federal authority and the State authority and 
produce satisfactory results. In discussing this matter and in 
asking the questions which I intend to ask, I shall, mentally 
at least, be applying this bill to the business of my own State, 
for I am more familiar with that than with the course of trade 
in any other State. I intend to analyze the bill, and I intend 
to do it with some care, for as yet the provisions of this meas- 
ure have not been analyzed. The debate has raged around the 
inspection of grain at terminal points, and has not been de- 
voted to the situation in a section of country like my own. 

Passing sections 1, 2, and 3, I come to section 4; and what 
I have to say with regard to the matter is not in any manner 
modified by the amendments which have already been adopted. 
With most of those amendments, especially those that have 
been offered by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr, GRONNA], 
I am in entire sympathy ; I think they very greatly improve the 
provisions of the bill, Section 4 provides: 

Sec. 4. That whenever standards shall have been fixed and estab- 
lished under this act for any grain, no person thereafter shall ship or 
deliver for shipment from any State, Territory, or District— 

That is now changed to interstate or foreign commerce; but 
it means the same thing— 
to or through ang: other State, Territory, or District, or to aby 7 
country, any such grain wh is sold, or offered for sale, by grade 
unless the grain shall have been inspected and ed by an inspector 
licensed under this act and the grade which it is sold, or oferen 
for sale, be one of the grades fixed therefor in the official grain stand- 
ards of the United States. 

Mr. STONE, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Mis- 
souri? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator from Iowa is telling us about 
what section 4 contains. I should like to vote for or against 
this provision before I leave the Chamber. Does the Senator 
mean to go through the bill by sections at this stage of the 
proceedings? 

Mr,CUMMINS. What is the purpose of the Senator's question? 

Mr, STONE. It concerns my personal convenience. If the 
purpose of the Senator from Iowa is to go through the bill by 
sections, I 

Mr. CUMMINS. I expect to refer to some three sections of 
the bill; but while I would be very glad to inform the Senator 
from Missouri for his own convenience, I do not recognize his 
right to ask me what I intend to do. 

Mr, STONE. I was merely making a polite request for in- 
formation. If the Senator from Iowa means to go through the 
bill by sections, I would be glad if he would tell me; and, if 
he does not—elther one way or the other—I would be very 
much obliged te him, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I can not hear the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. I said if the Senator from Iowa could tell me 
whether his purpose was to go through this bill by sections 
and to discuss them, or whether he had one or two matters or 
more to discuss, it would be a source of great personal con- 
venience to me to know. The Senator need not answer the 
question I propound; but he would oblige me if he will do so. 
Of course I mean it in the utmost courtesy. If he can tell me 
his purpose I shall be obliged to him. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I expect to review some three sections of 
this bill and to point out how I think they would affect the 
business of my own State. I shall probably require three- 
quarters of an hour, or possibly an hour, to accomplish the end I 
have in mind. 

Mr. STONE. I am very much obliged to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the Senator from Missouri has any desire 
to take up any other matter, I should not interfere with his 
pleasure. 

Mr. STONE. I have none. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to ask a question in reference to 


section 4 in its amended form, and I should like the judgment 
of the Senator from Iowa upon it. I desire to know whether or 
not the inspection must be before the grain is shipped? 

Mr. CUMMINS, Under section 4 the inspection must be 
before the grain is either offered for shipment or shipped. There 
are exceptions to that section to which I intend to refer. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I intended to offer an amend- 
ment to provide that the inspection shall be before the sale, but 
I understood the amendments which had been agreed to covered 
that point. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think not. Mr. President, this general pro- 
hibition is against the sale or the consignment for sale or the 
offering for sale by grade. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Do I understand the sale referred to to 
be the sale by the farmer who raises the wheat or the sale by 
the middleman? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am coming to that. I had intended to ask 
the distinguished chairman of the committee what his view 
was upon that question, for I think it is a very vital one. I will 
again read from section 4, and I will read it in the language in 
which it is now found: 

No person thereafter shall ship or deliver for Sager in interstate 
or foreign 5 any such grain which is sold, offered for sale, or 
consigned for sale, by grade unless the grain shall have been inspected 
and graded by an arene licensed under this act. 

If this prohibition stood unmodified it would paralyze the 
grain business of this country, and, of course, in my State it 
would be utterly impossible to transact our affairs. There are 
certain exceptions in the bill, but before I go to them I as- 
sume—and I ask the attention now of the members of the com- 
mittee—whether the words “ship or deliver for shipment” 
mean either the delivery or the offer of delivery of the grain to 
a common carrier for transportation beyond the State? If I 
am wrong in that assumption I shall be glad if the Senator 
from Colorado or the Senator from Georgia will correct me at 
this time. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, will the Senator kindly in- 
dicate the exact line and page to which he is referring? 

Mr. CUMMINS. In the reprint it is found on page 8, line 8. 
I repeat that the prohibition is against the shipment or delivery 
for shipment of any grain without inspection, and that the 
transaction here prohibited is the shipment by or delivery for 
shipment to a common carrier of grain to be transported beyond 
the State in which the transaction occurred. Is that the con- 
ee which the Senate committee places upon this lan- 
guage 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, it seems to me that that 
is true as to all shipments where the grain is sold by grade. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am speaking only of the shipments in 
which the grain is sold by grade, because the prohibition relates 
to that kind of shipments alone, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The right of the farmer, of course, or of 
any person, to ship the grain by sample or for inspection is 
preserved in the measure. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yieid to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. I stated the other day, Mr. President, that I 
feared that the provision would go much further than has been 
indicated by the Senator from Colorado. When a farmer takes 
his grain to an elevator he sells it or delivers it for shipment, 
and I think that, instead of the language applying to delivery 
to a common carrier, it applies as well to the producer. That is 
one of the reasons why I was opposed to this provision. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the question just suggested 
by the Senator from North Dakota is one of the questions 
which has perplexed me with respect to this bill. I instance 
now the course of affairs in my State: A farmer produces 
corn. He gathers it at the proper time and stores it in a crib 
on his own farm in order to cure it or dry it so that it will bear 
storage in an elevator after being shelled, to be ready for trans- 
portation. In that situation oftener than otherwise the farmer 
sells the corn. He sells it before it is shelled and sells it upon 
a grade which he believes and which the buyer believes will be 
finally attained by the corn and for delivery at a certain time. 
At that time the farmer either shells the corn himself and 
hauls it to his home market for delivery to the person who has 
bought it or he transports it in the ear to the home market, 
and the buyer shells it and either stores it in an elevator or 
loads it in a car for immediate transportation to Chicago or 
some other great market. 

My doubt with respect to this matter—and it perplexes me a 
great deal, because, if answered in one way, it would be ruinous 
to the people of my State—is whether the sale by the farmer to 
the middleman is covered by the proposed law, and I should like 
to know before T vote for the measure or against it whether the 


transaction which I have meagerly described is a transaction 
within the terms of this measure? The farmer sells his corn 
either shelled or unshelled; of course, he sells it by the bushel, 
and a bushel of corn is a certain weight of corn. He sells it 
upon a grade, believing that the corn will finally reach that 
grade after being cured. He sells it to a middleman. He does 
not know whether the middleman intends to send it to Chicago, 
to be sold upon the Chicago Board of Trade, or whether the 
middleman intends to send it to Cedar Rapids, to be converted 
into starch in one of the factories there; but the middleman 
may, and in many cases does, when the time comes to ship the 
corn beyond the State. Now, will the Senator from Colorado or 
the Senator from Georgia or some other Senator who has be- 
come familiar with this bill tell me, so-that I can assure the 
men in my State whether the transaction between the farmer 
and the middleman is covered or is affected by the proposed 
law? I should like to hear before we have gone much further 
just to what extent the measure is expected to go. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr, CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. If the Senator desires an answer with 
respect to that, I will say that my construction is that it does 
not cover the transaction which the Senator has described. In 
the first place, the transaction is between the farmer and the 
purchaser of the grain at his home market; the farmer does not 
know whether it is going to go into interstate commerce at all. 
The farmer does not sell it upon grade; he sells it by the wagon- 
load, or, as the Senator says, in the cob or shelled, and it seems 
to me that that character of transaction is not intended to be 
covered by the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. But what if a farmer in Kansas under this 
provision attempted to ship to Kansas City, Mo., a carload of 
grain to be sold? This provision contains the words “or 
consigned for sale” and surely he would come under the pro- 
vision. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Certainiy he would; but that is not the 
provision to which the Senator from Iowa has referred. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I quite agree to that; that is not the case 
I put to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The case which the Senator from Kansas 
puts, it seems to me, clearly would come within the operations 
of this provision. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I believe that the interpre- 
tation of the Senator from Colorado is correct. In my opinion 
a sale by the farmer to the middleman, absolute in its terms, 
with no power on the part of the farmer to direct the course of 
the grain after it is sold, without any specific knowledge that 
the grain is to go into the channels of interstate commerce, 
would not be governed by the proposed law, and he might sell 
it by grade without committing an offense even though such a 
sale is not excepted. There are, however, lawyers who differ 
radically from me in that respect ; and I for one am not willing to 
leave an important subject of that kind in the uncertainty in 
which we find it in the bill. 

But I proceed now one step further. I will come presently to 
the exceptions that are proposed in the bill. We have already 
had the case of the farmer who has produced the grain and who 
has sold it to the middleman. He may sell it to the middleman 
before it is grown. There are very many instances in the 
agricultural business of my State in which the corn grower 
sells his corn before it is matured. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from South 
Carolina? 

r. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, having the 
bill in charge at this time, I wish to ask the Senator if it will 
be agrecable to him to have an executive session now and to 
continue his remarks in the morning? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I hope we will go 
on now. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is perfectly agreeable to me if the bill is 
laid aside. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I move, then, that the Senate 

to the consideration of executive business—— 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Colorado? 
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Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Let me finish what I had 
started to say. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business, and that afterwards it take a recess 
to mect to-morrow morning at half past 11 o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THOMAS. I hope that motion will not prevail. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. So do I. I hope we will go on with 
this bill to-day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
lias the floor. 

Mr. THOMAS. We met here this morning at 11 o'clock, and 
we have been doing so for several days, We must get through 
at some time if we are to complete our duties and go home. I 
can see no reason why we should lay aside this very important 
bill aud take up executive business now, when we can just as well 
take it up at some other time. I hope the Senate will stay here 
for some time yet, and I hope that we will meet to-morrow at 11 
o’clock and hold our sessions until later in the evening, I shall 
oppose this motion. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, there are sev- 
eral Senators who have given notice in good faith that, they 
desire to have something to say on certain provisions of the bill. 
It is now 15 minutes to 6 o'clock. I have been requested to ask 
for an executive session, I now repeat my motion that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business, and 
that when a recess is taken it be until half past 11 o'clock to- 
morrow morning, to comply with a promise that was made in 
good faith to those who have left the Chamber.“ 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think we will make a mistake if 
we do not go on with this bill until 7 o'clock to-night. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Until what time? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Until 7 o'clock. 
on until 9 o'clock, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
a quorum if he did so. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 


The Senator from Colorado 


I should like to go 
The Senator would not have 


I do not know what may happen 
to-morrow. I do not know how many more speeches will be 
made, I thought we were nearly ready to vote on this matter, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, a point of order, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Debate is out of order on a motion to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think that is true; but it was ac- 
compauied also with a motion to take a recess, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is upon the mo- 
tion of the Senator 

Mr. McCUMBER. I make the point of order that two sepa- 
rate motions have been made. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Then I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive business, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Before that is done, will the Senator agree 
to have the bill reprinted? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. A point of order, Mr. President. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I would like to have the grain-grades sec- 
tion as it has been amended reprinted. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, I insist on the point of order—tiat debate 
is out of order on this motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from South Carolina, that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. THOMAS. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask for a reprint of part B as amended, 
being the so-called grain-grades section of the pending bill, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I renew my motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from South Carolina, that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 15 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by E. T. Tay- 
lor, jr., one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolied bills and joint resolu- 
tion: 

II. R. 16287. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Sumter, or to the county of Dooly, both of the Stafe 


of Georgia, acting jointly or separately, and their successors 
and assigns, to construct a bridge across the Flint River; 

H. R. 16641. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
Julian B. McCurry, A. G. McCurry, P. W. Walton, and J. J. 
Fretwell to construct a bridge across the Savannah River; and 

H. J. Res. 257. Joint resolution permitting the use of certain 
hospital facilities belonging to the United States. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr, PHELAN presented a petition of the State Water 
Problems Conference, of Modesto, Cal., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to provide for the reclamation of arid lands 
and authorizing Government aid therefor, which was referred 
to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands. 

Mr. CLAPP presented 2 memorial of the Daytons Bluff State 
Bank, the City Bank, the Peoples Bank, the Commercial State 
Bank, the St. Paul Bank, the Ramsey County State Bank, the 
Citizens State Bank, the Western State Bank, the Snelling 
State Bank, the Twin City State Bank, the Security State Bank, 
the St. Anthony Park State Bank, the Merriam Park State 
Bank, the Great Northern State Bank, and the Produce Ex- 
change Bank, all of St. Paul, in the State of Minnesota, re- 
monstrating against the enactment of legislation to establish 
a branch banking system in the United States, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of the New Hampshire 
State Letter Carriers’ Association, praying for the enactment 
of legislation to grant pensions to employees in the Postal 
Seryice, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post: Roads. : 

He also presented a petition of Storer Post No. 1, Depart- 
ment of New Hampshire, Grand Army of the Republic, of 
Portsmouth, N. H., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
grant increased pensions to widows of veterans of the Civil 
War, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. FLETCHER presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Plant City, Fla., remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation for compulsory Sunday observance in the District of 
Columbia, which was ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON. MILITARY AFFAIRS, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 16699) making 
appropriations for the support of the Military Academy for the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1917, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 651) thereon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I am directed by the Committee on 
Military Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 2525) to 
place Bernard A. Schaaf on the retired list of the Army, to 
report adversely thereon and to ask that the bill be postponed 
indefinitely. 

The PRESIDING The bill will be postponed 
indefinitely. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 8267) to place Ber- 
nard A. Schaaf on the retired list of the Army, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 653) thereon. 


THE COASTWISE TRADE (S. DOC. NO, 492). 


Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Printing, reported 
the following resolution (S. Res. 226), which was considered by 
unanimous consent and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the report submitted b 
Commission on May 11, 1916, entitled “ 
roads in Vessels or Steamship Lines Enga 
of the United States,” in response to mate resolution No. 364, 
adopted May 16, 1914, be printed as a Senate document. 


WAGES OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES (S. DOC, No. 493). 


Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Printing, reported 
the following resolution (S. Res. 227), which was considered by 
unanimous consent and agreed to: i 

Resolved, That the report submitted by the United States Board of 
Mediation and Conciliation on May 15, 1916, on “The Effects of Arbi- 
tration Proceedings upon Rates of Pay and Working Conditions of 
Railroad Employees,” in response to Senate resolution No, 181, adopted 
May 3, 1916, be printed as a Senate document. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. TAGGART: 

A bill (S. 6597) granting an increase of pension to Frank T. 
Bolton; and 

A bill (S. 6598) granting a pension to Arthur Franz (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 


OFFICER. 


the Interstate Commerce 
orporate Interests of Rail- 
in the Coastwise Trade 
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By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 6599) granting an increase of pension to William 
II. Thompson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. O’GORMAN: 

A bill (S. 6600) granting a pension to Frances I. Wallace; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

A bill (S. 6601) for the enlargement of the post-oflice building 
at Pittsburgh, Pa.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. LEA of Tennessee: 

A bill (S. 6602) for the relief of John Patrick; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 150) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to accept from the city of Pittsburgh certain 
lands in exchange for other lands of equal area (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 


AMENDMENT TO MILITARY ACADEMY BILL. 


Mr. O’GORMAN submitted an amendment providing that the 
present manager of the cadet store shall on his own applica- 
tion after 40 years’ service as clerk, superintendent, and man- 
ager be entitled to be placed on the retired list of the Army 
with the pay of a retired pay clerk, Quartermaster Corps, of 
the same period of service, intended to be proposed by him to 
the Military Academy appropriation bill (H. R. 16699), which 
was ordered to be printed and, with the accompanying paper, 
ordered to lie on the table. 

CLAIMS ATTORNEYS. 

Mr. JONES submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill H. R. 3690, repealing certain seetions con- 
tained in the urgent deficiency act approved December 22, 1911, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary and or- 
dered to be printed. 

AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that to- 
morrow morning I should like to call up the amendments to 
the Federal reserve act, which have been pending for two 
months now. I hope the Senate may permit me to dispose of 
the matter to-morrow morning, during the morning hour. I 
hope that when the session concludes to-day it will be by an 
adjournment, rather than by a recess. 

RECESS. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I move that the Senate 
take a recess until 11.30 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock p. m. Monday, 
July 10, 1916) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, July 11, 1916, at 11.30 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Feccutive nominations received by the Senate July 10 (legis- 
latire day of July 7), 1916. 


CONSULS GENERAT. 


CLASS 3, 

Edwin N. Gunsaulus, of Ohio, now a consul of class 2, to be 
a consul general of class 3 of the United States of America. 

George A. Chamberlain, of New Mexico, now a consul of class 
8, to be a consul general of class 3 of the United States of 
America. 

CLASS 5. 

George N. West, of the District of Columbia, now a consul of 
class 3, to be consul general of class 5 of the United States of 
America. 

CONSULS. 
CLASS 2, 

John P. Bray, of North Dakota, now a consul general of class 

8, to be a consul of class 2 of the United States of America. 
CLASS 3. 

Robert Frazer, jr., of Pennsylvania, now a consul of class 5, 
to be a consul of class 3 of the United States of America, 

John F. Jewell, of Illinois, now a consul of class 4, to be a 
consul of class 3 of the United States of America. 


CLASS 4. 
Samuel T. Lee, of Michigan, now a consul of class 6, to be a 
consul of class 4 of the United States of America. 
Charles K. Moser, of Virginia, now a consul of class 5, to 
be a consul of class 4 of the United States of America. 
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William J. Pike, of Pennsylvania, now a consul general of 
class 5, to be a consul of class 4 of the United States of 
America. 


CLASS 5, 


Charles L. Hoover, of Missouri, now a consul of class 6, to be 
a consul of class 5 of the United States of America. 

James Oliver Laing, of Missouri, now a consul of class 7, to 
be a consul of class 5 of the United States of America. 

Stuart K. Lupton, of Tennessee, now a consul of class 6, to 
be a consul of class 5 of the United States of America. 

Gebhard Willrich, of Wisconsin, now a consul of class 6, to be 
a consul of class 5 of the United States of America, 


CLASS 6. 
Ralph C. Busser, of Pennsylvania, now a consul of class 7, to 


-be a consul of class 6 of the United States of America. 


Clarence E. Gauss, of Connecticut, now a consul of class 8, 
tc be a consul of class 6 of the United States of America. 

Wilbur T. Gracey, of California, now a consul of class 7, to be 
a consul of class 6 of the United States of America. 

Jesse B. Jackson, of Ohio, now a consul of class 7, to be a 
consul of class 6 of the United States of America, - 


CLASS 7. 


Robertson Honey, of New York, now a consul of class 8, to be a 
consul of class 7 of the United States of America. 

Graham H. Kemper, of Kentucky, now a consul of class 8, 
to be a consul of class 7 of the United States of America. 

John R. Silliman, of Texas, now a consul of class 9, to be a 
consul of class 7 of the United States of America. 

Felix Willoughby Smith, of New York, now a consul of class 
8, to be a consul of class 7 of the United States of America. 

Henry P. Starrett, of Florida, now a consul of class 8, to be 
a consul of class 7 of the United States of America. 

Henry M. Wolcott, of New York, now a consul of class 9, to 
be a consul of class 7 of the United States of America. 


CLASS 8. 


Charles C. Broy, of Virginia, now a consular assistant, to be 
a consul of class 8 of the United States of America. 

William E. Chapman, of Alluwe, Okla., to be a consul of class 
8’of the United States of America. 

Louis G. Dreyfus, jr., of California, now a consular assistant, 
to be a consul of class 8 of the United States of America. 

John W. Dye, of Minnesota, now a consular assistant, to be a 
consul of class 8 of the United States of America. 

Ely E. Palmer, of Rhode Island, now a consular assistant, to 
be a consul of class 8 of the United States of America. 

DeWitt C. Poole, jr, of Illinois, now a consular assistant, to 
be a consul of class 8 of the United States of America. 

Ripley Wilson, of Minois, now a consular assistant, to be a 
consul of class 8 of the United States of America. 


CLASS 9. 


Charles H. Albrecht, of Pennsylvania, now a consular assistant, 
to be u consul of class 9 of the United States of America. 

Tracy Lay, of Alabama, now a consular assistant, to be a consul 
of class 9 of the United States of America. 


REGISTERS OF LAND OFFICES. 


F. C. Farr, of Imperial, Cal., to be register of the land office at 
El Centro, Cal., a new land office to be established under the pro- 
visions of the act of Congress approved June 15, 1916 (Public— 
No. 93). 

Robert Connaghan, of Riverton, Wyo., to be register of the 
land office at Lander, Wyo., vice John W. Cook; whose term will 
expire August 8, 1916. 

RECEIVER or Ponce MONEYS. 


Philip W. Brooks, of Holtvilie, Cal., to be receiver of public 
moneys at El Centro, Cal., a new land office to be established 
under the provisions of the act of Congress approved June 15, 
1916 (Public, No. 93). 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

John E. Kinnane, of Bay City, Mich., to be United States 
attorney for the eastern district of Michigan, vice Clyde I. 
Webster, whose term will expire on August 5, 1916. 

UNITED States MARSHAL. 


Frank O'Connor, of Wausau, Wis., to be United States mar- 
shal for the western district of Wisconsin, vice Rockwell J. 
Flint, whose term has expired. 
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CAPTAIN OF ENGINEERS IN Coast GUARD. 

First Lieut. of Engineers John Brown Coyle to be captain of 
engineers in the Coast Guard of the United States, to rank as 
such from July 1, 1916, in place of Capt. of Engineers Nathaniel 
E. Cutchin, retired. 

i PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
INFANTRY ARM. 


To be colonels with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill original 
vacancies. 


Lieut. Col. Joseph P. O'Neil, Thirtieth Infantry. 

Lieut. Col. Clarence E. Dentler, Twenty-third Infantry. 

Lieut. Col. Henry D. Styer, Infantry, unassigned. 

Lieut. Col. Robert H. Noble, Twenty-second Infantry. 

Lieut. Col. Benjamin C. Morse, Thirteenth Infantry. 

Lieut. Col. John P. Finley, Fourth Infantry. 

Lieut. Col. Frederick R. Day, Infantry, detailed in the In- 
spector General's Department. 

Lieut. Col. Carl Reichmann, Twenty-fifth Infantry. 

Lieut. Col. Leon S. Roudiez, Infantry, detailed in The Adju- 
tant General's Department. 

Lieut. Col. Abraham P. Buffington, Infantry, unassigned. 

Lieut. Col.-William M. Wright, Infantry, detailed in The Adju- 
tant General’s Department. 

Lieut. Col. André W. Brewster, Infantry, detailed in the In- 
spector General's Department. 

Lieut. Col. Charles H. Muir, Fifth Infantry. 

Lieut. Col. Almon L. Parmerter, Nineteenth Infantry. 

Lieut. Col. Samuel E. Smiley, Eighteenth Infantry. 

Lieut. Col. Daniel B. Devore, Tenth Infantry. 

Lieut. Col. Beaumont B. Buck, Infantry, unassigned, subject 
to examination required by law. 

To be colonels with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill original va- 
cancies created by section 25 of an act of Congress approved 
June 3, 1916, “with a view further to equalize inequalities in 
past promotions of officers of the line of the Army,” all to be 
additional officers in that grade. 

Lieut. Col. William F. Martin, Infantry, detailed in the Gen- 
eral Staff Corps. 

Lieut. Col. Evan M. Johnson, Twenty-ninth Infantry. 

Lieut. Col. David J. Baker, jr., Twenty-first Infantry. 


Lieut. Col. Benjamin A. Poore, Fifteenth Infantry. 1 
To be colonels with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill casual 
vacancies. 


Lieut. Col. James H. McRae, Infantry, detailed in The Adju- 
tant General’s Department, vice Col. Frederick R. Day, detailed 
in the Inspector General’s Department. 

Lieut. Col. Walter H. Gordon, Twenty-seventh Infantry, vice 
Col. William M. Wright, detailed in The Adjutant General's 
Department. 

Lieut. Col. Armand I. Lasseigne, Eleventh Infantry, vice Col. 
André W. Brewster, detailed in the Inspector General's De- 
partment. 

Lieut. Col. James H. Frier, Twelfth Infantry, vice Col. William 
F. Martin, detailed in the General Staff Corps. 

Lieut. Col. Frank L. Winn, Sixteenth Infantry, vice Col, James 
H. McRae, detailed in The Adjutant General’s Department. 


To be lieutenant colonels with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill 
original vacancies, 


Maj. Charles Gerhardt, Infantry, unassigned. 

Maj. James T. Dean, Twenty-first Infantry. 

Maj. Ulysses G. McAlexander, Infantry, unassigned. 

Maj. William K, Jones, Fourteenth Infantry. 

Maj. Edmund Wittenmyer, Infantry, unassigned. 

Maj. Michael J. Lenihan, Second Infantry. 

Maj. Mark L. Hersey, Eighteenth Infantry. 

Maj. Frank H. Albright, Twenty-fifth Infantry. 

Maj. Frederic D. Evans, Fourth Infantry. : 

Maj. Earl C. Carnahan, Twenty-eighth Infantry. 

Maj. Edson A, Lewis, Sixth Infantry. 

Maj. Charles E. Tayman, First Infantry. 

Maj. James W. McAndrew, Fourteenth Infantry. 

Maj. Edward R. Chrisman, Twenty-ninth Infantry. 

Maj. Peter C. Harris, Infantry, detailed in The Adjutant 
General’s Department. 

Maj. Munroe McFarland, Infantry, detailed in the General 
Staff Corps. 

Maj. William T. Wilder, Twenty-seventh Infantry. 


To be lieutenant colonels with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill: 
casual vacancies, 
Maj. William R. Sample, Twentieth Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. 
Joseph P. O'Neil, Thirtieth Infantry, promoted. 


Maj. William R. Dashiell, Second Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. 
E. Dentler, Twenty-third Infantry, promoted. 

Maj. Eli A. Helmick, Twenty-eighth Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. 
Henry D. Styer, unassigned, promoted. 

Maj. William C. Bennett, Infantry, detailed in The Adjutant 
General’s Department, vice Lieut. Col. Robert H. Noble, Twenty- 
second Infantry, promoted. 

Maj. Frederic H. Sargent, Twenty-seventh Infantry, vice Lieut. 
Col. Benjamin C. Morse, Thirteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Maj. Wilson Chase, Twenty-first Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. 
John P. Finley, Fourth Infantry, promoted. 

Maj. Charles B. Hagadorn, Fifth Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. 
Carl Reichmann, Twenty-fifth Infantry, promoted. 

Maj. Harry R. Lee, Ninth Infantry, vice Lieut. Col, Abraham 
P. Buffington, unassigned, promoted. 

Maj. Francis E. Lacey, jr„ First Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. 
Charies H. Muir, Fifth Infantry, promoted. 

Maj. Sydney A. Cloman, Eighth Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. 
Almon L. Parmerter, Nineteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Maj. Charles Crawford, Tenth Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Sam- 
uel E. Smiley, Eighteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Maj. William S. Graves, Infantry, detailed in the General 
Staff Corps, vice Lieut. Col. Daniel B. Devore, Tenth Infantry, 
promoted. 

Maj. Frank D. Webster, Twenty-second Infantry, vice Lieut. 
Col. Beaumont B. Buck, unassigned, promoted. 

Maj. Joseph D. Leitch, Twenty-seventh Infantry, vice Lieut. 
Col. Evan M. Johnson, Twenty-ninth Infantry, promoted. 

Maj. Samuel Burkhardt, jr., Nineteenth Infantry, vice Lieut. 
Col. David J. Baker, jr., Twenty-first Infantry, promoted. 

Maj. Robert Alexander, Seventeenth Infanivy, vice Lieut. 
Col. Benjamin A. Poore, Fifteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Maj. William O. Johnson, Eleventh Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. 
Walter H. Gordon, Twenty-seventh Infantry, promoted. 

Maj. James R. Lindsay, Fifteenth Infantry, subject to ex- 
amination required by law, vice Lieut. Col. Armand I. Las- 
seigne, Eleventh Infantry, promoted. 

Maj. Fred W. Sladen, Fifteenth Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. 
James H. Frier, Twelfth Infantry, promoted. $ 

Maj. Harry H. Bandholtz, Thirtieth Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. 
Frank L. Winn, Sixteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Maj. Henry T. Ferguson, Thirtieth Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. 
Peter C. Harris, detailed in The Adjutant General’s Depart- 
ment. 

Maj. Henry G. Learnard, Infantry, detailed in The Adjutant 
General's Department, vice Lieut. Col. Munroe McFarland, de- 
tailed in the General Staff Corps. 

Maj. Peter Murray, Twenty-ninth Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. 
William S. Graves, detailed in the General Staff Corps. 

Maj. Paul A. Wolf, Fourth Infantry, vice Lieut. Col. Henry 
G. Learnard, detailed in The Adjutant General's Department. 


To be majors with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill origina 
vacancics. : 


Capt. John ©. McArthur, Tenth Infantry, subject to examina- 
tion required by law. 

Capt. Frank D. Ely, Thirteenth Infantry. 

Capt. Edwin Bell, Fifteenth Infantry. 

Capt. Otho B. Rosenbaum, Second Infantry. 

Capt. George H. Estes, Twentieth Infantry. 

Capt. Oliver Edwards, Fifth Infantry, subject to examination 
require by law. 

Capt. John S. Battle, Twenty-fourth Infantry. 

Capt. William E. Welsh, Thirtieth Infantry. 

Capt. Frederick G. Stritzinger, jr., Twenty-third Infantry. 

Capt. Charles C. Smith, Twentieth Infantry. 

Capt. Frank L. Wells, Twenty-sixth Infantry. 

Capt. Briant H. Wells, Twenty-ninth Infantry, subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Capt. John W. Barker, Third Infantry, subject to examina- 
tion required by law. 

Capt. James P. Harbeson, Twenty-first Infantry. 

Capt. Hugh D. Wise, Twenty-fifth Infantry. 

Capt. Pegram Whitworth, Infantry, unassigned. ‘ 

Capt. James A. Moss, Twenty-ninth Infantry. 

Capt. Ulysses G. Worrilow, Infantry, unassigned. 

Capt. Frank J. Morrow, Eighteenth Infantry. 

Capt. Henry C. Clement, jr., Twenty-ninth Infantry. 

Capt. Robert S. Offley, Twenty-first Infantry. 

Capt. Murray Baldwin, Infantry, detailed in the Quarter- 
master Corps, subject to examination required by law. 

Capt. Samuel P. Lyon, Twenty-fifth Infantry. 

Capt. Jens Bugge, Twenty-first Infantry, subject to examina- 
tion required by law. 
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Capt. Charles H. Paine, Twenty-ninth Infantry, subject to 
examination required by law. 
Capt, Thomas W. Darrah, Infantry, unassigned. 
Capt. Americus Mitchell, Twenty-fifth Infantry, 
Capt, Perry L. Miles, Fourteenth Infantry. 
Capt. James A. Lynch, Eighth Infantry. 
Capt. Milton L. McGrew, Fifth Infantry, subject to examina- 
tion required by law. 
. Lorrain T. Richardson, Infantry, ungssigned. 
Charles R. Howland, Twenty-first Infantry. 
. Louis M. Nuttman, Fourth Infantry. 
. Glenn H. Davis, Twelfth Infantry. 
„Franklin S. Hutton, Twelfth Infantry. 
. Fine W. Smith, Fourth Infantry. 
Walter S. McBroom, Twenty-eighth Infantry. 
. Benjamin T. Simmons, Infantry, unassigned, subject to 
examination required by law. 
Capt. Girard Sturtevant, Twenty-fourth Infantry. 
Capt. Louis H. Bash, Sixth Infantry. 
Capt. Frank B. Watson, Twenty-sixth Infantry. 
Capt. Oscar J. Charles, Twenty-second Infantry. 
Capt. Thomas A. Pearce, Eighth Infantry. 
Capt. Robert H. Allen, Eighth Infantry. 
Capt. Dwight W. Ryther, Infantry, unassigned. 
Capt. William F. Creary, Sixteenth Infantry. 
Capt. Edward T. Hartmann, Third Infantry. 
Capt. Frederick B. Shaw, Twenty-sixth Infantry. 


To be majors with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill casual vacan- 
cies. 


Capt. William B. Cochran, Second Infantry, vice Maj. Charles 
Gerhardt, unassigned, promoted. 

Capt. Harry F. Rethers, Infantry, detailed to the Quarter- 
master Corps, vice Maj. James T. Dean, Twenty-first Infantry, 
promoted. 

Capt. Herschel Tupes, First Infantry, vice Maj. Ulysses G. 
McAlexander, unassigned, promoted. 

Capt. George H. Shelton, Twenty-ninth Infantry, subject to 
examination required by law, vice Maj. William K. Jones, Four- 
teenth Infantry, promoted. 

Capt. Isaac Newell, Twenty-second Infantry, vice Maj. Ed- 
mund Wittenmyer, unassigned, promoted. 

Capt. Lawrence B. Simonds, Twentieth Infantry, vice Maj. 
Michael J. Lenihan, Second Infantry, promoted. 

Capt. Merch B. Stewart, Fifth Infantry, subject to examina- 
tion required by law, vice Maj. Mark L. Hersey, Eighteenth In- 
fantry, promoted, 

Capt. Frederick W. Lewis, Twenty-fourth Infantry, vice Maj. 
Frank H. Albright, Twenty-fifth Infantry, promoted. 

Capt. Dennis E. Nolan, Infantry, detailed in the General Staff 
Corps, subject to examination required by law, vice Maj. Fred- 
eric D. Evans, Fourth Infantry, promoted. 

Capt. James N. Pickering, Tenth Infantry, subject to examina- 
tion required by law, vice Maj. Earl C. Carnahan, Twenty-eighth 
Infantry, promoted. 

Capt. William A. Burnside, Twenty-sixth Infantry, vice Maj. 
Edson A. Lewis, Sixth Infantry, promoted. 

Capt. Reynolds J. Burt, Infantry, detailed in the Quarter- 
master Corps, vice Maj. Charles E. Tayman, First Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

Capt. Russell C. Langdon, Twenty-second Infantry, vice Maj. 
James W. McAndrew, Fourteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Capt. Harry H. Tebbetts, Tenth Infantry, subject to examina- 
tion required by law, vice Maj. Edward R. Chrisman, Twenty- 
ninth Infantry, promoted. ; 

Capt. Arthur R. Kerwin, Sixth Infantry, vice Maj. William T. 
Wilder, Twenty-seventh Infantry, promoted. 

Capt. George S. Goodale, Twenty-ninth Infantry, subject to ex- 
amination required by law, vice Maj. William R. Sample, Twen- 
tieth Infantry, promoted. 

Capt. Frank C, Bolles, Third Infantry, vice Maj. William R. 
Dashiell, Second Infantry, promoted. 

Capt. James W. Clinton, Twelfth Infantry, vice Maj. Eli A. 
Helmick, Twenty-eighth Infantry, promoted. 

Capt. Alexander T. Ovenshine, Seventh Infantry, vice Maj, 
Frederic H. Sargent, Twenty-seventh Infantry, promoted. 

Capt. Henry E. Eames, Twenty-fifth Infantry, vice Maj. Wilson 
Chase, Twenty-first Infantry, promoted. 

Capt. Carroll F, Armistead, Twenty-first Infantry, vice Maj. 
Charles B. Hagadorn, Fifth Infantry, promoted. 

Capt. Robert Field, Fifth Infantry, subject to examination 
required by law, vice Maj. Harry R. Lee, Ninth Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

Capt. Paul Giddings, Infantry, unassigned, vice Maj. Francis 
E. Lacey, jr., First Infantry, promoted. 


Capt. Edward S. Walton, Seventeenth Infantry, vice Maj. 
Sydney A.. Cloman, Eighth Infantry, promoted. 

Capt. Alfred T. Smith, Twelfth Infantry, vice Maj. Charles 
Crawford, Tenth Infantry, promoted. 

Capt. Fred L. Munson, Infantry, detailed in the Quartermas- 
ter Corps, subject to examination required by law, vice Maj. 
Frank D. Webster, Twenty-second Infantry, promoted. 

Capt. Thomas M. Anderson, jr., Seventh Infantry, vice Maj. 
Joseph D. Leitch, Twenty-seventh Infantry, promoted. 

Capt. John E. Hunt, Ninth Infantry, vice Maj. Samuel Burk- 
hardt, jr., Nineteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Capt. Charles D. Roberts, Tenth Infantry, subject to examina- 
tion required by law, vice Maj. Robert Alexander, Seventeenth 
Infantry, promoted. 

Capt. Claude H. Miller, Infantry, detailed in the Quartermaster 
Corps, vice Maj. William O. Johnson, Eleventh Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

Capt. Harold B. Fiske, Twenty-eighth Infantry, vice Maj. 
James R. Lindsay, Fifteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Capt. John H. Hughes, Third Infantry, vice Maj, Fred W. 
Sladen, Fifteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Capt. George W. Helms, Nineteenth Infantry, vice Maj. Harry 
H. Bandholtz, Thirtieth Infantry, promoted. 

Capt. Rufus E. Longan, Twenty-fifth Infantry, vice Maj. Henry 
T. Ferguson, Thirtieth Infantry, promoted. 

Capt. Edward A. Roche, Twenty-sixth Infantry, vice Maj, 
Peter Murray, Twenty-ninth Infantry, promoted. 

Capt. William M. Fassett, Twenty-seventh Infantry, vice Maj. 
Paul A. Wolf, Fourth Infantry, promoted. 

Capt. Henry M. Dichmann, Eighth Infantry, vice Maj. Murray 
Baldwin, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Halstead Dorey, Fourth Infantry, subject to examina- 
tion required by law, vice Maj. Harry F. Rethers, detailed in the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. George F. Baltzell, Fifth Infantry, vice Maj. Dennis E. 
Nolan, detailed in the General Staff Corps. 

Capt. Edgar T. Conley, Thirtieth Infantry, vice Maj. Reynolds 
J. Burt, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps, 

Capt. Edgar T. Collins, Tenth Infantry, vice Maj. Fred L, 
Munson, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 


To be captains with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill original 
vacancies, 


First Lieut. Harry W. Gregg, Nineteenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Staley A. Campbell, Seventh Infantry, 

First Lieut. John R. Brewer, Eighteenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Leo A. Dewey, Infantry, unassigned. 

First Lieut. John P. McAdams, Eleventh Infantry. 

First Lieut. Nolan V. Ellis, Nineteenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Richard Wetherill, Sixth Infantry. 

First Lieut. John B. Barnes, Fifth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Thomas T. Duke, Eighteenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Harry A. Wells, Eleventh Infantry. 

First Lieut. George W. Harris, Twenty-eighth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Edward C. McCleave, Sixteenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. John K. Cowan, Fourth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Pat M. Stevens Twenty-third Infantry. 
x First Lieut. George S. Gillis, Infantry, detailed in the Signal 

orps. 

First Lieut. Deas Archer, Twenty-sixth Infantry. 

First Lieut. John J. Fulmer, Infantry, unassigned. 

First Lieut. Francis ©. Endicott, Fourteenth Infantry, 

First Lieut. Frederick E. Wilson, Sixth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Henry Hossfeld, Third Infantry, 

First Lieut. John J. Mudgett, Twenty-third Infantry. 

First Lieut. Wilford Twyman, Fifth Infantry, subject ta 
examination required by law. 

First Lieut. William St. J. Jervey, Thirtieth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Channing E Delaplane, Eleventh Infantry. 

First Lieut. Laurance O. Mathews, Infantry, unassigned. 

First Lieut. Thorne Strayer, Seventeenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Francis B. Eastman, Thirtieth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Kneeland S. Snow, First Infantry. 

First Lieut. Robert G. Caldwell, Fifteenth Infantry. 

First Lieut, Hugh A. Parker, Twenty-eighth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Charles W. Tillotson, Nineteenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Will D. Wills, Fifth Infantry, subject to examina- 
tion required by law. 

First Lieut. Arthur T. Dalton, Second Infantry, subject to 
examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Otho E. Michaelis, Sixteenth Infantry, subject to 
examination required by law. 

First Lieut. William C. Stoll, Seventh Infantry. 

First Lieut. Ira A. Smith, Twelfth Infantry. 

First Lieut. James E. Ware, Twenty-second Infantry. 
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First Lieut. William J, Davis, Twenty-second Infantry. 
First Lieut. John F. Clapham, Nineteenth Infantry. 
First Lieut. Kenneth P. Williams, Infantry, unassigned. 
First Lieut, William A. Alfonte, Eighteenth Infantry, 
First Lieut. Daniel A. Nolan, Fifth Infantry. 
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First Lieut. Albert Hardman, Fourth Infantry. 

First Lieut. William E. Holliday, Infantry, unassigned. 

First Lieut. Frank B. Kobes, Fourteenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Jesse M. Holmes, Twenty-third Infantry. 

First Lieut. Maynard A. Wells, Tenth Infantry, subject to ex- 


First Lieut. Charles E. Swartz, Infantry, detailed in the | amination required by law. 


Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. Benjamin D. Foulois, Infantry, detailed in the 
Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. Ralph H. Leavitt, Sixth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Goodwin Compton, Twenty-sixth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Launcelot M. Purcell, Twenty-sixth Infantry. 

First Lieut. James E. McDonald, Infantry, unassigned, sub- 
ject to examination required by law. 

First Lieut, William F. C. Jepson, Fourteenth Infantry, sub- 
ject to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Carl F. von dem Bussche, Fourteenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Fay W. Brabson, Twenty-third Infantry. 

First Lieut. Royden E. Beebe, Eighth Infantry. 

First Lieut. William J. O’Laughlin, Eleventh Infantry. 

First Lieut, Charles T. Smart, Infantry, unassigned, subject 
to examination required by law. 

First Lieut, Girard L. McEntee, Thirteenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Charles Keller, Twenty-ninth Infantry, subject to 
examination required by law. 

First Lieut. John Scott, Fourth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Keorge C. Rockwell, Twenty-first Infantry. 

First Lieut. Smith A. Harris, Fourteenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Noble J. Wiley, Fifth Infantry, subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

First Lieut. George C. Marshall, jr., Sixteenth Infantry, sub- 
ject to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Robert L. Meador, Ninth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Samuel T. Mackall, Eighteenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Charles ©. Herman, jr., Twenty-sixth Infantry, 
subject to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Walter C. Short, Sixteenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. John ©. Waterman, Infantry, unassigned, acti 
to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Austin M. Pardee, Twentieth Infantry. 

First Lieut, Frank F. Jewett, Infantry, unassigned. 

First Lieut. Hunter Harris, Ninth Infantry, subject to exami- 
nation required by law. 

First Lieut. Augustus F. Dannemiller, Twelfth Infantry. 

First Lieut. James W. Everington, Infantry, unassigned. 

First Lieut. William R. Leonard, Ninth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Alfred A. Hickox, Infantry, unassigned, subject 
to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Samuel G. Talbott, Twenty-eighth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Edwin P. Thompson, Twentieth Infantry. 

First Lieut. John E. Green, Infantry, unassigned, subject to 
examination required by law. 

Firt. Lieut. Jason M. Walling, Third Infantry. 

First Lieut. Robert L. Weeks, Eighteenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Albert G. Goodwyn, Twenty-ninth Infantry, 

First Lieut. Charles A. Hunt, Eighteenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Harry S. Adams, Twenty-sixth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Gilbert H. Stewart, detailed in the Ordnance 
Department. 

First Lieut. Edward J. Moran, Twenty-fourth Infantry. 

First Lieut. John R. McGinness, Infantry, unassigned, 

First Lieut. Henry M. Nelly, Fifteenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Frederick F. Black, Twenty-fifth Infantry. 

First Lieut. James M. Hobson, jr., Twenty-first Infantry. 

First Lieut. David H. Bower, Infantry, detailed in the Signal 
Corps. 

First Lieut. Hiram M. Cooper, Twenty-first Infantry. 

First Lieut, Benjamin F. Miller, Seventeenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Louis Soléliac, Twelfth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Charles M. Blackford, Eighteenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Walter O. eget Twenty-first Infantry, subject 
to examination required by 

First Lieut. Deshler Witting, Thirtieth Infantry. 

First Lient. Gulielmus V. a Infantry, unassigned, subject 
to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Samuel J. Sutherland, Infantry, aonassigned, sub- 
ject to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Emory S. Adams, Infantry, unassigned. 

First Lieut. Ralph W. Drury, Thirteenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. John C. Fairfax, Twenty-first Infantry. 

First Lieut. Fred C. Miller, Thirtieth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Charles L. Mitchell, Thirtieth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Robert John West, Sixteenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Odiorne H. Sampson, T'wenty-eighth Infantry, 


First Lieut. Hans O. Olson, Eighteenth Infantry. 

First Lieut, Alfred Brandt, Thirteenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Charles A. Thuis, Seventeenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Claremont A. Donaldson, Twelfth Infantry. 

First Lieut, Franklin T. Burt, Twenty-third Infantry. 

First Lieut. Rutherford S. Hartz, Twenty-first Infantry, 

First Lieut. Townsend Whelen, Twenty-ninth Infantry, 

First Lieut. Charles S. Hamilton, Eleventh Infantry. 

First Lieut. Oscar K. Tolley, Twenty-sixth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Joseph F. Ware, Fifth Infantry. 

First Lieut, Harry L. Jordan, Twentieth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Dean Halford, Twenty-third Infantry. 

First Lieut. Ralph W. Kingman, Infantry, unassigned. 

First Lieut. Donald D. Hay, Twenty-fifth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Philip G. Wrightson, Infantry, unassigned, sub- 
ject to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. George W. Ewell, Third Infantry. 

First Lieut. Claire R. Bennett, Second Infantry. 

First Lieut. Bowers Davis, Twenty-sixth Infantry. 

First Lieut. John Mek. Pruyn, Nineteenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Henry W. Fleet, Nineteenth Infantry, subject to 
examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Charles G. Sturtevant, Ninth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Francis H. Burr, Twenty-eighth Infantry. 

First Lieut. John C. Ashburn, Nineteenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Robert T. Phinney, Twentieth Infantry, subject 
to examination required by law. 

First Lieut, Charles H. Mason, Infantry, detailed in the 
Signal Corps, subject to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Nicholas W. Campanole, Sixth Infantry. 

First Lieut. John G. Macomb, Fourteenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. L. Worthington Moseley, Infantry, unassigned, 
subject to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Reginald H. Kelly, Fourth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Edward H. Pearce, Sixteenth Infantry, subject 
to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Joseph O. Mauborgne, Eighth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Joseph M. Cummins, Eighteenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Thomas ©. Musgrave, Seventeenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Converse R. Lewis, Twenty-third Infantry. 

First Lieut. George A. Lynch, Infantry, unassigned, 

First Lieut. Samuel M. Parker, Infantry, unassigned, subject 
to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Robert M. Lyon, Second Infantry. 

First Lieut. Francis H. Farnum, Infantry, unassigned. 

First Lieut. Benjamin E. Grey, Infantry, unassigned, sub- 
ject to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Etvid Hunt, First Infantry. 

First Lieut. Benjamin F. McClellan, Second Infantry. 

First Lieut. Campbell B. Hodges, Fourth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Jacob W. S. Wuest, Twenty-eighth Infantry, sub- 
ject to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Max B. Garber, Infantry, unassigned. 

First Lieut. Leo I. Samuelson, Infantry, unassigned, subject 
to examination: required by law. 

First Lieut. Corbit S. Hoffman, Twenty-third Infantry. 

First Lieut. Walter V. Gallagher, Ninth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Clifton M. Butler, Twenty-second Infantry, sub- 
ject to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. E. Liewellyn Bull, Twenty-third Infantry. 

First Lieut. Truman W. Carrithers, Twenty-ninth Infantry, 
subject to examination required by law. 

First. Lieut. George F. Rozelle, jr., Twenty-second Infantry, 
subject to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Arthur E. Ahrends, Twentieth Infantry, subject 
to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Charles F. Severson, Seventeenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Harry S. Grier, Twenty-fourth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Reuben C. Taylor, Eighth Infantry. 

First Lieut, Charles B. Moore, Fourth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Clark Lynn, Thirteenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. C. Stockmar Bendel, Twelfth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Robert E. Boyers, Fifth Infantry, subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

First Lieut. Burt W. Phillips, Fourteenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Ben F. Ristine, Infantry, unassigned. 

First Lieut. George R. Guild, Twenty-ninth Infantry, subject 
to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Stuart A. Howard, Thirtieth Infantry. 


First Lieut. John F. Franklin, Seventh Infantry. 


First Lieut. William C. Russell, Eleventh Infantry. 
First Lieut. Roland W. Boughton, Twenty-seventh Infantry. 


First Lieut. John S. Upham, Third Infantry. 
First Lieut. Keith S. Gregory, Sixth Infantry. 


First Lieut. Irving M. Madison, Infantry, detailed in the Signal 


Co 
amination required by law. 


First Lieut. Everett N. Bowman, Thirteenth Infantry. 
First Lieut. Homer N. Preston, Twenty-fourth Infantry, 


First Lieut. Jesse Gaston, Seventeenth Infantry. 
First Lieut. William F. Harrell, Ninth Infantry. 
First Lieut. Jesse D. Elliott, Sixth Infantry. 


First Lieut. Edward H. Tarbutton, Thirtieth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Carroll B. Hodges, Infantry, unassigned. 

First Lieut. Fitzhugh B. Allderdice, Twenty-third Infantry, 
First Lieut. James M. Churchill, Tenth Infantry, subject to 


examination required by law. 
First Lieut. Philip H. Bagby, Fifteenth Infantry. 


examination required by law. 


First Lieut. Manfred Lanza, Eighteenth Infantry. 
First Lieut. Louis Farrell, Infantry, unassigned. 
First Lieut. Fred W. Pitts, First Infantry. 

First Lieut. James B. Nalle, Twelfth Infantry. 


First Lieut. John J. Burleigh, Third Infantry. 


examination required by law. 
First Lieut. James Blyth, Thirtieth Infantry. 
First Lieut. Edwin Gunner, Tenth Infantry. 


First Lieut. Paul ©. Potter, Thirtieth Infantry. 
First Lieut. Albert T. Rich, Third Infantry. 
First Lieut. David P. Wood, Sixteenth Infantry. 


to examination required by law. 


to examination required by law. 


ject to examination required by law. 


examination required by law. 


First Lieut. Edward L. Hooper, Twelfth Infantry. 


Corps. 


to examination required by law. 


fantry. 
First Lieut. Thomas L. Crystal, Second Infantry. 


nation required by law. 
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rps. 
First Lieut. Ellery Farmer, Fifth Infantry, subject to ex- 


First Lieut. Luther R. James, Infantry, unassigned, subject to 


First Lieut. Andrew D. Chaffin, Eleventh Infantry. 
First Lieut. Ernest B. Smalley, Infantry, unassigned. 
8 First Lieut. Frederick W. Boschen, Seventeenth Infantry. 


First Lieut. William F. Robinson, jr., Fifteenth Infantry. 


First Lieut. Manuel M. Garrett, Twenty-third Infantry. 
First Lieut. Augustine A. Hofmann, Infantry, unassigned. 
First Lieut. Henry S. Brinkerhoff, Third Infantry, subject to 


First Lieut. Resolve P. Palmer, Infantry, unassigned, 
First Lieut. Edward E. McCammon, Third Infantry, 
First Lieut. Philip Remington, Infantry, unassigned. 
First Lieut. Charles H. Rich, Twenty-fifth Infantry. 


First Lieut. Donald W. Strong, Seventh Infantry. 

First Lieut. Edgar Z. Steever, 3d, Eleventh Infantry. 

First Lieut. Hornsby Evans, Seventeenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Walton Goodwin, jr., Fifth Infantry, subject 


First Lieut. Philip B. Peyton, Fourteenth Infantry, subject 


First Lieut. Karl Truesdell, Twenty-fifth Infantry. 
First Lieut. Frederick B. Terrell, Twenty-second Infantry. 
First Lieut. Charles A. Dravo, Twenty-ninth Infantry, sub- 


First Lieut. James G. McIlroy, Infantry, unassigned. 
First Lieut. Jay L. Benedict, Fourteenth Infantry, subject to 


First Lieut. Joseph W. Stilwell, Twelfth Infantry. 
First Lieut. Richard J. Herman, Twenty-fourth Infantry. 


First Lieut. Irving J. Phillipson, Twenty-eighth Infantry. 
First Lieut. Robert ©. Richardson, jr., Twenty-third Infantry. 
First Lieut. Edmund B. Gregory, Twenty-seventh Infantry. 
First Lieut. Wilber A. Blain, Infantry, detailed in the Signal 


First Lieut. Gordon R. Catts, Infantry, unassigned. 
First Lieut. Ursa M. Diller, Infantry, unassigned. 
First Lieut. Edwin Butcher; Twenty-ninth Infantry, subject 


First Lieut. Russell V. Venable, Twenty-second Infantry, 
First Lieut. Arthur J. Davis, Twenty-fourth Infantry. 
First Lieut. Roderick Dew, Seventeenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Martin C. Wise, Twenty-fourth Infantry. 
First Lieut. Andrew J. White, Twenty-second Infantry. 
First Lieut. Walter 8. Drysdale, Twentieth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Charles A. Meals, Twenty-fifth Infantry. 
First Lieut. Matthew H. Thomlinson, Sixth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Joseph A. Atkins, Twenty-ninth Infantry. 
First Lieut. Charles F. Thompson, Sixteenth Infantry. 
First Lieut. Augustus B. Yan Wormer, Twenty-second In- 


First Lieut, Arthur D. Budd, Tenth Infantry, subject to exami- 


First Lieut. Ralph R. Glass, Twenty-first Infantry. 

First Lieut. Erle M. Wilson, Twenty-ninth Infantry, subject 
to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Merrill E. Spalding, Seventeenth Infantry, 

First Lieut. John D. Burnett, First Infantry. 

First Lieut. Joseph A. McAndrew, Second Infantry. 

First. Lieut. Robert B. Hewitt, Fourth Infantry. 

First Lieut. William F. L. Simpson, Sixth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Richard R. Pickering, Infantry, unassigned, sub- 
ject to examination required by law. 

First. Lieut. Lowe A. McClure, Sixteenth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Clement H. Wright, Seventh Infantry. 

First, Lieut. William R. Scott, Twenty-first Infantry. 

First Lieut. William W. Harris, jr., Infantry, detailed in the 
Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. Napoleon W. Riley, Twelfth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Otto L. Brunzell, Twentieth Infantry. 

First Lieut. George C. Lawrason, Tenth Infantry, subject to 
examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Robert P. Harbold, Twenty-fifth Infantry. 

First Lieut. James B. Woolnough, Twenty-first Infantry. 

First Lieut. Walter S. Fulton, Infantry, unassigned. 

First Lieut. Sherburne Whipple, Third Infantry. 

First Lieut. Harry Hawley, Ninth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Thomas N. Gimperling, Sixth Infantry. 

First Lieut. Hugh L. Walthall, Eleventh Infantry. 

First Lieut. John B. Richardson, Second Infantry. 

First Lieut. Anton C. Cron, Tenth Infantry, subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

First Lieut. George W. Edgerly, Fifth Infantry, subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

First Lieut. Oscar W. Hoop, Infantry, unassigned. 

First Lieut. John ©. Moore, Infantry, detailed in the Signal 
Corps. 


To be captains with rank from July 1, 1916, to fll casual 
vacancies. 


First Lieut. William F, Pearson, Eighth Infantry, vice Capt. 
John C. McArthur, Tenth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. James A. Ulio, First Infantry, vice Capt. Frank 
D. Ely, Thirteenth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Frank Moorman, Eighteenth Infantry, vice Capt. 
Edwin Bell, Fifteenth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Harry H. Bissell, Nineteenth Infantry, vice Capt. 
Otho B. Rosenbaum, Second Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Charles B. Elliott, Infantry, unassigned, vice 
Capt. George H. Estes, Twentieth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. John B. Corbly, Twenty-fifth Infantry, vice Cupt. 
Oliver Edwards, Fifth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Fitzhugh L. Minnigerode, Twenty-first Infantry, 
vice Capt. John S. Battle, Twenty-fourth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Joseph L. Topham, jr., Twenty-fourth Infantry, 
vice Capt. William E. Welsh, Thirtieth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Charles L. Sampson, Twelfth Infantry, vice Capt. 
Frederick G. Stritzinger, jr., Twenty-third Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. John M. True, Twenty-fourth Infantry, vice Capt. 
Charles C. Smith, Twentieth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Bruce R. Campbell, Eleventh Infantry, vice Capt. 
Frank L. Wells, Twenty-sixth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. John C. French, Seventh Infantry, vice Capt. 
Briant H. Wells, Twenty-ninth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Benjamin B. McCroskey, Fifteenth Infantry, vice 
Capt. John W. Barker, Third Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. James H. Van Horn, Twenty-second Infantry, 
subject to examination required by law, vice Capt. James P, 
Harbeson, Twenty-first Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Cassius M. Dowell, Eleventh Infantry, vice Capt, 
Hugh D. Wise, Twenty-fifth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Marvin E. Malloy, Twenty-sixth Infantry, vice 
Capt. Pegram Whitworth, Infantry, unassigned, promoted. 

First Lieut: Albert B, Kaempfer, Infantry, unassigned, sub- 
ject to examination required by law, vice Capt. James A. Moss, 
Twenty-ninth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Forrest E. Overholser, Seventeenth Infantry, vice 
Capt. Ulysses G. Worrilow, Infantry, unassigned, promoted. 

First Lieut. Charles W. Mason, Twenty-ninth Infantry, sub- 
ject to examination required by law, vice Capt. Frank J. Morrow, 
Eighteenth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Allan R. Williams, Twenty-ninth Infantry, sub- 
ject to examination required by law, vice Capt. Henry C. Clem- 
ent, jr., Twenty-ninth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Loren ©. Grieves, Thirtieth Infantry, vice Capt. 
Robert S. Offiey, Twenty-first Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Aristides Moreno, Twenty-eighth Infantry, vice 
Capt. Samuel P. Lyon, Twenty-fifth Infantry, promoted. 
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First Lieut Richard D. La Garde, Ninth Infantry, vice Capt. 
Jens Bugge, Twenty-first Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Wm. Lay Patterson, Infantry, detailed in the 
Signal Corps, subject to examination required by law, vice Capt. 
Charles H. Paine, Twenty-ninth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Charles W. McClure, Eighth Infantry, vice Capt. 
Thomas W. Darrab, unassigned, promoted. 

First Lieut. Ambrose R. Emery, Twenty-seventh Infantry, vice 
Capt. Americus Mitchell, Twenty-fifth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Edmund ©. Waddill, Infantry, unassigned, vice 
Capt. Perry L. Miles, Fourteenth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Rolland W. Case, Twenty-seventh Infantry, vice 
Capt. James A. Lynch, Eighth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Norman F. Ramsey, Sixth Infantry, vice Capt. 
Milton L. McGrew, Fifth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. De Witt C. T. Grubbs, Sixth Infantry, vice Capt. 
Lorrain T. Richardson, unassigned, promoted. 

First Lieut. Thomas W. Hammond, Eighth Infantry, vice 
Capt. Charles R. Howland, Twenty-first Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Calvin P. Titus, Fifteenth Infantry, vice Capt. 
Louis M. Nuttman, Fourth Infantry, promoted. s 

First Lieut. William C. Miller, Eighth Infantry, vice Capt. 
Glenn H. Davis, Twelfth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Frederick W. Manley, Fourth Infantry, subject 
to examination required by law, vice Capt. Franklin S. Hutton, 
Twelfth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Arthur W. Lane, Infantry, unassigned, vice Capt. 
Fine W. Smith, Fourth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Bernard Lentz, Twenty-first Infantry. vice Capt. 
Walter S. McBroom, Twenty-cighth Infantry, promoted. 

Virst Lieut. Frederick C. Test, Tenth Infantry, subject to ex- 
amination required by law, vice Capt. Benjamin T. Simmons, 
unassigned, promoted. 

First Lieut. Owen S. Albright, Twenty-second Infantry, sub- 
ject to examination required by law, vice Capt. Girard Sturte- 
vant, Twenty-fourth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Fred H. Baird, Nineteenth Infantry, vice Capt. 
Louis H. Bash, Sixth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut, Clifford C. Early, Fifteenth Infantry, vice Capt. 
Frank B. Watson, Twenty-sixth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. George F. Waugh, Twenty-second Infantry, vice 
Capt. Oscar J. Charles, Twenty-second Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Allan Rutherford, Fifth Infantry, subject to ex- 
amination required by law, vice Capt. Thomas A. Pearce, Eighth 
Infantry, promoted, 

First Lieut. William S. Weeks, Fifteenth Infantry, vice Capt. 
Robert H. Allen. Eighth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Avery D. Cummings, Thirtieth Infantry, vice 
Capt. Dwight W. Ryther, unassigned, promoted. 

First Lieut. Charles F. Caffery, Fifth Infantry, subject to ex- 
amination required by law, vice Capt. William F. Creary, Six- 
teenth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Allen W. Gullion, Twentieth Infantry, vice Capt. 
Edward T. Hartmann, Third Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Louis A. Kunzig, Twenty-first Infantry, vice 
Capt. Frederick B. Shaw, Twenty-sixth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. John P. Bubb, Sixteenth Infantry, vice Capt. 
William B. Cochran, Second Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Joseph E. Barzynski, Twenty-fourth Infantry, 
vice Capt. Herschel Tupes, First Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Ben W. Feild, Twenty-seventh Infantry, vice 
Capt. George H. Shelton, Twenty-ninth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Bloxham Ward, Sixteenth Infantry, vice Capt. 
Isaac Newell, Twenty-second Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Paul H. Clark, Twenty-seventh Infantry, vice 
Capt. Lawrence B. Simonds, Twentieth Infantry, promoted. 

Kirst Lieut. Thomas H. Lowe, First Infantry, vice Capt. 
Merch B. Stewart, Fifth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Torrey B. Maghee, Twenty-first Infantry, vice 
Capt. Frederick W. Lewis, Twenty-fourth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. George W. Maddox, Eighth Infantry, vice Capt. 
James N. Pickering, Tenth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Walter E. Pridgen, First Infantry, vice Capt. 
William A. Burnside, Twenty-sixth Infantry, promoted. 

Tirst Lieut. James W. H. Reisinger, jr., Twenty-fourth In- 
fantry, vice Capt. Russell C. Langdon, Twenty-second Infantry, 
promoted. 

First Lieut. Rupert A. Dunford, Tenth Infantry, subject to 
examination required by law, vice Capt. Harry H. Tebbetts, 
Tenth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Charles C. Bankhead, First Infantry, vice Capt. 
Arthur R. Kerwin, Sixth Infantry, promoted. 

First Licut. John P. Adams, Eighth Infantry, vice Capt. 
George S. Goodale, Twenty-ninth Infantry, promoted. 
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First Lieut. Ira Longanecker, Twenty-second Infantry, vice 
Capt. Frank C. Bolles, Third Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. William C. Whitener, Nineteenth Infantry, vice 
Capt. James W. Clinton, Twelfth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Frederick J. Ostermann, Infantry, unassigned, 
vice Capt. Alexander T. Ovenshine, Seventh Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. William J. Connolly, Eleventh Infantry, vice Capt. 
Henry E. Eames, Twenty-fifth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Everett D. Barlow, jr., Eighth Infantry, vice 
Capt. Carroll F. Armistead, Twenty-first Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Lawrence E. Hohl, Sixteenth Infantry, vice 
Capt. Robert Field, Fifth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. James G. Boswell, Twentieth Infantry, vice Capt. 
Paul Giddings, unassigned, promoted. 

First Lieut. Arthur D. Minick, Infantry, detailed in the Ord- 
nance Department, subject to examination required by law, vice 
Capt. Edward S. Walton, Seventeenth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Charles A. Lewis, Ninth Infantry, vice Capt. 
Alfred T. Smith, Twelfth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut, Paul R. Manchester, Second Infantry, vice Capt. 
Thomas M. Anderson, jr., Seventh Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Byard Sneed, First Infantry, vice Capt. John E. 
Hunt, Ninth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Oscar Westover, Fourteenth Infantry, vice Capt. 
Charles D. Roberts, Tenth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Martyn H. Shute, Twenty-sixth Infantry, vice 
Capt. Harold B. Fiske, Twenty-eight Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Fred A. Cooke, Nineteenth Infantry, vice Capt. 
John H. Hughes, Third Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. George G. Bartlett, Fifteenth Infantry, vice 
Capt. George W. Helms, Nineteenth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Henry B. Clagett, Tenth Infantry, subject to ex- 
amination required by law, vice Capt. Rufus E. Langdon, 
Twenty-fifth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Clyde R. Abraham, Second Infantry, vice Capt. 
Edward A. Roche, Twenty-sixth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut, Richard H. Jacob, Eighth Infantry, vice Capt. 
William M. Fassett, Twenty-seventh Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Ralph A. Jones, Twentieth Infantry, subject to 
examination required by law, vice Capt. Henry M. Dichmann, 
Eighth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Hugo D. Schultz, Twentieth Infantry, viee Capt. 
Halstead Dorey, Fourth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Max A. Elser, Eighth Infantry, vice Capt, George 
F. Baltzell, Fifth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. George R. Byrd, Twenty-seventh Infantry, vice 
Capt. Edgar T. Conley, Thirtieth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. William T. MacMillan, Infantry, unassigned, vice 
Capt. Edgar T. Collins, Tenth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Jacob E. Fickel, Thirteenth Infantry, vice Capt. 
George S. Gillis, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. Jesse W. Boyd, Eleventh Infantry, vice Capt. 
Charles E. Swartz, detailed in the Sighal Corps. 

First Lieut. Ebenezer G. Beuret, Seventeenth Infantry, vice 
Capt. Benjamin D. Foulois, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. Rush B. Lincoln, Infantry, unassigned, subject to 
examination required by law, vice Capt. Gilbert H. Stewart, 
detailed in the Ordnance Department. = 

First Lieut. Walter F. L. Hartigan, Fourteenth Infantry, vice 
Capt. David H. Bower, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. Bruce Magruder, Eighth Infantry, vice Capt. 
Wilber A. Blain. detailed in the Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. George H. Huddleson, Twenty-sixth Infantry, 
vice Capt. William W. Harris, jr., detailed in the Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. George O. Keleher, Twenty-fifth Infantry, vice 
Capt. John C. Moore, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. Harry H. Pritchett, Thirtieth Infantry, vice Capt. 
William Lay Patterson, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. Edgar L. Field, Twenty-sixth Infantry, vice 
Capt. Arthur D. Minick, detailed in the Ordnance Department. 


To be first licutenanis with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill 
original vacancies. 


Second Lieut. Jacob H. Rudolph, Twenty-ninth Infantry, sub- 
ject to examination required by law. 
Second Lieut. Elbe A. Lathrop, Fourteenth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Raymond C. Baird, Twenty-first Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Matthew A. Palen, Twelfth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Joseph T. Clement, Ninth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Fredrick C. Rogers, Sixteenth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Clarence E. Partridge, Thirteenth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Edward A. Everts, Eighth Infantry, 
Second Lieut. Thom Catron, Twenty-third Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Philip Hayes, Infantry, unassigned. 
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Second Lieut. Franz A. Doniat, Infantry, detailed in the 
Ordnance Department. 

Second Lieut. Carl A. Baehr, Twenty-second Infantry. 

Second Lieut. James G. Ord, Thirtieth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Wallace C. Philoon, Twenty-fifth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Herbert L. Taylor, Twenty-first Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Delos C. Emmons, Thirtieth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Arnold N. Krogstad, Twenty-second Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Eley P. Denson, Twenty-fifth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Roy H. Coles, Twenty-third Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Robert L. Eichelberger, Twenty-second Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Edwin F. Harding, Fourteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Joseph C. Morrow, jr., Infantry, detailed in 
the Signal Corps, subject to examination required by law. 

Second Lieut. Arthur R. Underwood, Twentieth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Robert Sears, First Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Thomas S. Bowen, Infantry, detailed in the 
Signal Corps. 

Second Lieut. Lee D. Davis, Fourteenth Infantry, subject to 
examination required by law. 

Second Lieut. Frank L. Purdon, Eighteenth Infantry, subject 
to examination required by law. 

Second Lieut. Merl P. Schillerstrom, Twenty-fourth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Cariin C. Stokely, Eighth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Louis P. Ford, Fifteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. John M. McDowell, Eighth Infantry, subject to 
examination required by law. 

Second Lieut. Clifford Bluemel, Twenty-second Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Wentworth H. Moss, Third Infantry. 

Second Lieut. John Pullman, Twelfth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Manton C. Mitchell, Twenty-fourth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. William H. Simpson, Sixth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Walker E. Hobson, Ninth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Vernor G. Olsmith, Twenty-third Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Ralph E. Jones, Thirteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. James A. McGrath, Eleventh Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Courtney H. Hodges, Sixth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Rollo C. Ditto, Twentieth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Clarence M. McMurray, Thirteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Guy I. Rowe, Twenty-first Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Charles M. Everitt, Twenty-sixth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Robert E. Jones, Thirteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Alexander W. Cleary, Thirteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. George M. Parker, jr., Twenty-first Infantry. 

Second Lieut. James I. Muir, Thirteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Daniel H. Torrey, Twenty-third Infantry. 

Second Lieut. John R. Emory, jr., Twenty-ninth Infantry, sub- 
ject to examination required by law. 

Second Lieut. Durward S. Wilson, Thirteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Parker C. Kalloch, jr., Twenty-eighth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Maurice D. Welty, Third Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Joseph E. Carberry, Infantry, detailed in the 
Signal Corps, subject to examination required by law. 

Second Lieut. Frank F. Scowden, Eleventh Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Emmett W. Smith, Eighteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Herbert E. Marshburn, Twenty-second Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Thomas S. Bridges, Sixth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Walter H. Frank, Twenty-fifth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Fred B. Carrithers, Twentieth Infantry, sub- 
ject to examination required by law. 

Second Lieut. Frederick E. Uhl, Eighteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Harvey H. Fletcher, Twenty-ninth Infantry, 
subject to examination required by law. 

Second Lieut. Jasper A. Davies, Seventeenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. John F. Landis, Eighteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Joseph S. Leonard, Fifteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Walter Moore, Ninth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Oscar W. Griswold, Fifteenth Infantry, 

Second Lieut. Robert H. Dunlop, Thirteenth Infantry. 
Second Lieut. John R. Walker, Twelfth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. John E. Beller, Tenth Infantry, subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Second Lieut. Emil F, Reinhardt, Eighth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Harrison C. Browne, Sixteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. John G. Thornell, Fourth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. William A. Beach, Thirteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. James A. Stevens, Ninth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Emmert W. Savage, Twenty-sixth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Tolbert F. Hardin, Twentieth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. David O. Byars, Seventh Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Whitmon R. Conolly, Seventeenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Frank A. Sloan, Second Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Russell P. Hartle, Twentieth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Oswald H. Saunders, Twenty-sixth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Spencer B. Akin, Twenty-third Infantry. 


Second Lieut. Robert G. Sherrard, Thirtieth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Leon M. Logan, Sixth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Horace G. Ball, Infantry, unassigned. 

Second Lieut. Marion P. Vestal, Twelfth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Frederick R. Palmer, Twentieth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Alexander Wilson, Fourth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Xavier F. Blauvelt, Twenty-fourth Infantry, 
subject to examination required by law. 

Second Lieut. Frank D. Lackland, Thirteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Mason W. Gray, Ninth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Albert S. Peake, Sixth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Floyd D. Carlock, Seventeenth Infantry, 

Second Lieut. Arthur Boettcher, Eighteenth Infantry, 

Second Lieut. Fred L. Walker, Seventeenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Alvan C. Gillem, jr., Twelfth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Rapp Brush, Twenty-sixth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Bert M. Atkinson, Infantry, detailed in the 
Signal Corps. 

Second Lieut. Edward G. McCormick, Eighteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. William A. Reed, Twenty-fourth Infantry, sub- 
ject to examination required by law. 

Second Lieut. Harry R. Kutz, Infantry, detailed in the Ord- 
nance Department. 

Second Lieut. Thompson Lawrence, Fifth Infantry, subject to 
examination required by law. 

Second Lieut. Harry J. Keeley, Ninth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Charles P. Hall, Twentieth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. William E. Larned, Fifth Infantry, subject to 
examination required by law. 

Second Lieut. Alfred J. Betcher, Eighteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Charles L. Byrne, Fifth Infantry, subject to 
examination required by law. 

Second Lieut. George R. Hicks, Fifteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Haig Shekerjian, Twenty-fourth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Charles S. Floyd, Thirtieth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Benjamin C. Lockwood, jr., Twenty-second 
Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Carroll A. Bagby, Sixteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Oliver S. McCleary, Third Infantry, 

Second Lieut. Frederick G. Dillman, Third Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Gregory Hoisington, Fourteenth Infantry, 

Second Lieut. Ziba L. Drollinger, Sixteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Frank B. Clay, Seventeenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Jesse A. Ladd, Twenty-fourth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Paul W. Baade, Eighth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. James R. N. Weaver, Ninth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Emanuel V. Heidt, Thirteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. William H. H. Morris, jr., Ninth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Sidney H. Foster, Twenty-fourth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Carl F. McKinney, Twenty-eighth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Roscoe C. Batson, Tenth Infantry, subject to 
examination required by law. 

Second Lieut. Allen R. Kimball, Third Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Ira A. Rader, Infantry, detailed in the Signal 
Corps, subject to examination required by law. 

Second Lieut. Alvan C. Sandeford, Twenty-second Infantry. 

Second Lieut. William J. Calvert, Twenty-third Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Kenneth E. Kern, Eleventh Infantry. 

Second Lieut. David H. Cowles, Twenty-second Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Ira T. Wyche, Thirtieth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Arthur C. Evans, Eighth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Joseph D. Patch, Twenty-sixth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Archibald D. Cowley, Eighth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Patrick Frissell, Eleventh Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Edward L. Hoffman, Twenty-fourth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Casper B. Rucker, Eighteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. John P. Edgerly, Twenty-fourth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Lindsay McD. Silvester, Twenty-fourth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Herbert M. Pool, Tenth Infantry, subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Second Lieut. Leonard T. Gerow, Nineteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. George D. Murphy, Tenth Infantry, subject to 
examination required by law. 

Second Lieut. Norman W. Peek, Sixth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Mord P. Short, Fifteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. William C. Rose, Eighteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Wesley F. Ayer, Fifteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. George C. Elsey, Tenth Infantry, subject to 
examination required by law. 

Second Lieut. James A. O’Brien, Twenty-sixth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. George A. Sanford, Sixteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Maxon S. Lough, Thirtieth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Ford Richardson, Nineteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Lester M. Wheeler, Eighth Infantry. 
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Second Lieut. William R. Van Sant, Fifth Infantry, subject 
to examination required by law. 

Second Lieut, Eugene W. Fales, Twenty-fourth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. John T. Rhett, Sixth Infantry, subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Second Lieut. Livingston Watrous, Twenty-fifth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Lester Gehman, Eighth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. J. Pendleton Wilson Fifteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Charles 8. Little, Twenty-fourth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Herbert A. Wadsworth, Tenth Infantry, subject 
to examination required by law. 

Second Lieut. George M. Halloran, Second Infantry. 

Second Lieut. William E. Brougher, Tenth Infantry, subject 
to examination required by law. 

Second Lieut. Medorem Crawford, jr., Twenty-ninth Infantry, 
subject to examination required by law. 

Second Lieut. Sumner Waite, Fifth Infantry, subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Second Lieut. Albert M. Jones, Twenty-first Infantry. 

Second Lieut. John E. Creed, Fifteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Harrison McAlpine, Twenty-ninth Infantry, 
subject to examination required by law. 

Second Lieut. Samuel H. Houston, Twenty-eighth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. James R. Alfonte, Seventh Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Gerald B. Cronin, Ninth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Glenn P. Wilhelm, Fourth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Andrew G. Gardner, Twenty-second Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Albert S. Kuegle, Twenty-eighth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Matthew J. Gunner, Tenth Infantry, subject to 
examination required by law. 

Second Lieut. Herbert E. Pace, Twenty-sixth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Harold H. Taintor, Twenty-first Infantry. 

Second Lieut. James R. Jacobs, Twenty-eighth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Robert S. Lytle, Third Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Henry Terrell, jr., Twenty-ninth Infantry, sub- 
ject to examination required by law. 

Second Lieut. Thomas J. Camp, Second Infantry. > 

Second Lieut. Harry A. Musham, Twenty-ninth Infantry, sub- 
ject to examination required by law. 

Second Lieut. Frank ©. Mahin, Fifteenth Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Lawrence S. Churchill, Seventh Infantry. 

Second Lieut. George E. Arnemann, Twentx-eighth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Dale F. McDonald, Eighth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Paul K, Johnson, Thirteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Edward H. Bertram, Seventh Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Hayes A. Kroner, Fifteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Allan S. Boyd, jr., Twenty-ninth Infantry, sub- 
ject to examination required by law. 

Second Lieut. Harry L. Twaddle, Fourteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. John H. Harrison, Twenty-seventh Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Clarence L. Tinker, Twenty-fifth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. William R. White, Seventh Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Donald B. Sanger, Nineteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Martin F. Scanlon, Nineteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. William H. Gill, Eighth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Lee H. Stewart, Twenty-first Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Harry Gantz, Infantry, detailed in the Signal 
Corps. 

Second Lieut. Gilbert P. Strelinger, Eighteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Thomas J. Hayes, Fourth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. d’Alary Fechét, Fifth Infantry, subject to exami- 
nation required by law. 

Second Lieut. William H. Wilbur, Infantry, unassigned. 

Second Lieut. Edgar S. Gorreil, Infantry, detailed in the Signal 
Corps. 

Second Lieut. Basil D. Edwards, Infantry, unassigned. 

Second Lieut. Davenport Johnson, Nineteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Wade H. Haislip, Nineteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. William Dean, Twenty-seventh Infantry. 

Second Lieut, Walter M. Robertson, Twenty-fourth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Harry J, Malony, Twenty-sixth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. John H. Hinemon, jr., Twenty-second Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Charles N. Sawyer, Thirtieth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Gilbert R. Cook, Twenty-seventh Infantry, sub- 
ject to examination required by law. 

Second Lieut. Max W. Sullivan, Twenty-seventh Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Franklin ©. Sibert, Highteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Archibald V. Arnold, Fifth Infantry, subject to 
examination required by law. 

Second Lieut. John N. Smith, jr., First Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Stephen J. Chamberlin, Eighth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. William H. Hobson, Twenty-seventh Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Walter G. Kilner, Infantry, detailed in the 
Signal Corps, subject to examination required by law. 

Second Lieut. Raymond O. Barton, Thirtieth Infantry, 
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Second Lieut. Walton H. Walker, Nineteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Millard F. Harmon, jr, Twenty-seventh In- 
fantry. 

Second Lieut. Edward C. Rose, First Infantry. 

Second Lieut, Albert E. Brown, Fourth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Ralph C. Holliday, Second Infantry. 

Second Lieut. William G. Weaver, Twenty-seventh Infantry. 

Second Lieut, Adrian K. Polhemus, Second Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Charles C. Drake, Seventh Infantry. 

Second Lieut, James D. Burt, Twenty-seventh Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Max S. Murray, Twenty-second Infantry. 

Second Lieut. William J. Morrissey, Twenty-ninth Infantry, 
subject to examination required by law. 

Second Lieut. Robert T. Snow, First Infantry. 

Second Lieut, Henry ©. McLean, Twenty-ninth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Gustay J. Gonser, First Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Frank V, Schneider, First Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Frank J. Riley, First Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Benjamin F. Delamater, jr., Nineteenth In- 
fantry. 

Second Lieut. Theodore W. Martin, Second Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Ralph S. Kimball, Seventeenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Francis B. Mallon, Twenty-seventh Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Lathrop B, Clapham, Twenty-eighth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Carl J. Adler, Nineteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Otto G. Pitz, Seventh Infantry, subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Second Lieut. Theophilus Steele, Fourteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. George H. Gardiner, Thirteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Dabney ©. Rose, Twenty-sixth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Hamilton Templeton, Twenty-eighth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Edward F. Witsell, Second Infantry. ; 

Second Lieut. Alfred I. Rockwood, Second Infantry. 

Second Lieut. George W. Polhemus, Twenty-ninth Infantry, 
subject to examination required by law. 

Second Lieut. Floyd C. Hecox, Seventh Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Carl A. Hardigg, Second Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Carl L. Cohen, Second Infantry. 

Second Lieut. William R. Gruber, Tenth Infantry, subject to 
examination required by law. 

Second Lieut. William T. Pigott, jr., Twenty-seventh Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Albert J. Lawes, Fourth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Robert C. Williams, Twenty-ninth Infantry, 
subject to examination required by law, 

Second Lieut. Paul X. English, Tenth Infantry, subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Second Lieut. Estil V. Smith, Fifteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Troy H. Middleton, Seventh Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Roland F, Walsh, Twenty-seventh Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Paul Murray, Fifth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Robert G. Calder, Second Infantry. 

Second Lieut. William D. Faulkner, Eighth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Edgar A. Stadden, Fifteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Roy M. Jones, First Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Arthur R. Christie, Infantry, detailed in the 
Signal Corps, subject to examination required by law. 

Second Lieut. Percy E. Van Nostrand, Twenty-eighth In- 
fantrx. 

Second Lieut. Frederic V. Hemenway, Tenth Infantry, subject 
to examination required by law. 

Second Lieut. Clarence M. Dodson, Eighth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Virgil V. Enyart, First Infantry. 

Second Lieut. James M. Moore, Nineteenth Infantry, subject to 
examination required by law. 

Second Lieut. Percie C. Rentfro, Fourteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Sidney B. Colquitt, Tenth Infantry, subject te 
examination required by law. 

Second Lieut. Carl J. Ballinger, Twenty-fifth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Richard T. Taylor, Twenty-fifth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. George LeR. Brown, jr., Fifth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. John R. Baxter, First Infantry. 

Second Lieut. John C. P. Bartholf, Fifth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. James P. Cole, Fourth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Robert H. Barrett, Thirteenth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Ernest J. Carr, Twenty-fifth Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Patrick J. Hurley, Tenth Infantry, subject to 
examination required by law. 


To be first licutenants with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill casual 
2 vacancies, 


Second Lieut. Donald R. McMillen, Twenty-seventh Infantry, 
vice First Lieut. Harry W. Gregg, Nineteenth Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieut. Hugh. B. Keen, First Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Staley A, Campbell, Seventh Infantry, promoted. 


1916. 
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Second Lieut. Ora M. Baldinger, Twenty-fifth Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. John R. Brewer, Eighteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Lewis K. Underhill, Fifteerith Infantry, subject 
to examination required by law, vice First Lieut. Leo A. Dewey, 
unassigned, promoted. : 

Second Lieut. Harold S. Martin, Infantry, detailed in the Sig- 
nal Corps, vice First Lieut. John P. McAdams, Eleventh Infan- 
try, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John H. Van Vliet, Fifteenth Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. Nolan V. Ellis, Nineteeth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Leland S. Devore, Twenty-fifth Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. Richard Wetherill, Sixth Iufantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles A. Ross, Fourteenth Infantry, subject 
to examination required by law, vice First Lieut. Jolin B. Barnes, 
Fifth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Douglass T. Greene, Second Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. Thomas T. Duke, Highteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Clarence H. Danielson, Twenty-seventh Infan- 
try, vice First Lieut. Harry A. Wells, Eleventh Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieut. James N. Peale, First Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
George W. Harris, Twenty-eighth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Francis R. Fuller, Twenty-ninth Infantry, sub- 
ject to examination required by law, vice First Lieut. Edward G. 
McCleave, Sixteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Clinton W. Russell, Eiglith Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. John K. Cowan, Fourth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William R. Schmidt, Twenty-second Infantry, 
vice First Lieut. Pat M. Stevens, Twenty-third Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieut. George L. Hardin, Twenty-eighth Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. Deas Archer, Twenty-sixth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Otis K. Sadtler, First Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
John J. Fulmer, unassigned, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William H. Jones, jr., Twelfth Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. Francis C. Endicott, Fourteenth Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieut. John E. Ardrey, Twelfth Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. Frederick E. Wilson, Sixth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. David B. Faulk, jr., Twenty-second Infantry, 
vice First Lieut. Henry Hossfeld, Third Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Henry P. Perrine, jr., Fourteenth Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. John J. Mudgett, Twenty-third Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Dennis E. McCunniff, Sixth Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. Wilford Twyman, Fifth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Henry B. Lewis, Twentieth Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. William St. J. Jervey, Thirtieth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Henry B. Cheadle, Tweuty-eighth Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. Channing E. Delaplane, Eleventh Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieut. Samuel A. Gibson, Twenty-first Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. Laurance O. Mathews, unassigned, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Paul W. Newgarden, Twenty-first Infantry, 
vice First Lieut. Thorne Strayer, Seventeenth Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieut. Harley B. Bullock, Twenty-third Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. Francis B. Eastman, Thirtieth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles A. King, jr., Twenty-sixth Infantry, 
vice First Lieut. Kneeland S. Snow, First Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Dana Palmer, Third Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Robert G. Caldwell, Fifteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Alexander M. Patch., jr., Eighteenth Infantry, 
vice First Lieut. Hugh A. Parker, Twenty-eighth Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieut. Charles B. Lyman, Second Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. Charles W. Tillotson, Nineteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert L. Spragins, Nineteenth Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. Will D. Wills, Fifth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. George W. Krapf, T'wenty-sixth Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. Arthur T. Dalton, Second Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles H. Corlett, Thirtieth Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. Otho E. Michaelis, Sixteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Hans R. W. Herwig, Third Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. William C. Stoll, Seventh Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Howard C. Davidson, Twenty-seventh Infantry, 
vice First Lieut. Ira A. Smith, Twelfth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William L. Roberts, Eleventh Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. James E. Ware, Twenty-second Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William A. McCulloch, First Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. William J. Davis, Twenty-second Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William A. Rafferty, Nineteenth Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. John F. Clapham, Nineteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Lathe B. Row, Eleventh Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. Kenneth P. Williams, unassigned, promoted. 


Second Lieut. Frank B. Jordan, Thirteenth Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. William A. Alfonte, Eighteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Alfred E. Sawkins, Twenty-fifth Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. Daniel A. Nolan, Fifth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Roy M. Smyth, Fourth Infantry, subject to ex- 
amination required by law, vice First Lieut. Ralph H. Leavitt, 
Sixth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Cleveland H. Bandholtz, Twenty-minth Infantry, 
vice First Lieut. Goodwin Compton, Twenty-sixth Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieut. Fritz P. Lindh, Twenty-third Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. Launcelot M. Purcell, Twenty-sixth Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieut. Harry C. Ingles, Fourteenth Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. James E. McDonald, unassigned, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James L. Bradley, Nineteenth Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. William F. C. Jepson, Fourteenth Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieut. Willis J. Tack, Twenty-eighth Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. Carl F. von dem Bussche, Fourteenth Infantry, 
promoted. 

Second Lieut. Floyd R. Waltz, Fourth Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. Fay W. Brabson, Twenty-third Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Weldon W. Doe, Fifteenth Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. Royden E. Beebe, Eighth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Carl Spatz, Infantry, detailed in the Signal 
Corps, vice First Lieut. William J. O'Loughlin, Eleventh Infan- 
try, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harold R. Bull, Thirtieth Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. Charles T. Smart, unassigned, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles M. Milliken, Thirtleth Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. Girard L. McEntee, Thirteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James F. Byrom, Nineteenth Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. Charles Keller, Twenty-ninth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Woodfin G. Jones, Second Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. John Scott, Fourth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Paul C. Paschal, Thirtieth Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. George C. Rockwell, Twenty-first Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John L. Parkinson, Twentieth Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. Smith A. Harris, Fourteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Rudolph G. Whitten, Thirtieth Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. Noble J. Wiley, Fifth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Louis T. Byrne, Twenty-ninth Infantry, sub- 
ject to examination required by law, vice First Lieut. George 
C. Marshall, jr., Sixteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Francis R. Kerr, Thirtieth Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. Robert L. Meador, Ninth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Francis M. Brannan, Sixteenth Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. Samuel T. Mackall, Nineteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William R. Orton, Sixteenth Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. Charles ©. Herman, jr., Twenty-sixth Infantry, 
promoted. 

Second Lieut. Francis H. Forbes, Fifth Infantry, subject to 
examination required by law, vice First Lieut. Walter C. Short, 
Sixteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Rufus S. Bratton, First Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. John C. Waterman, unassigned, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Thomas G. Lanphier, Fifth Infantry, subject to 
examination required by law, vice First Lieut. Austin M. 
Pardee, Twentieth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Jefferson R. Davenport, Tenth Infantry, subject 
to examination required by law, vice First Lieut. Frank F. 
Jewett, unassigned, promoted. y 

Second Lieut. Benjamin G. Weir, Fourth Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. Hunter Harris, Ninth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Ralph Royce, Infantry, detailed in the Signal 
Corps, vice First Licut. Augustus F. Dannemiller, Twelfth 
Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut, Harry M. Brown, Twenty-second Infantry, vice 
First Lieut.. James W. Everington, unassigned, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Thomas H. Monroe, Sixth Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. William R. Leonard, Ninth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Roger B. Harrison, Fourth Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. Alfred A. Hickox, unassigned, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Cedric W. Lewis, Fifth Infantry, subject to 
examination by law, vice First Lieut. Samuel G. Talbott, 
Twenty-ninth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. George P. Nickerson, Seventeenth Infantry, 
vice First Lieut. Edwin P. Thompson, Twentieth Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieut. Clifford J. Mathews, Sixteenth Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. John E. Green, unassigned, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Howard P. Milligan, Twenty-fifth Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. Jason M. Walling, Third Infantry, promoted. 
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Second Lieut. Frank W. Milburn, Fifth Infantry, subject to 
examination required by law, vice First Lieut. Robert L. Weeks, 
Eighteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. J. Warren Weissheimer, Seventeenth Infantry, 
vice First Lieut Albert G. Goodwyn, Twenty-ninth Infantry, 
promoted. 

Second Lieut. Isaac Gill, jr., Ninth Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Charles A. Hunt, Eighteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Walter C. Gullion, Twentieth Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. Harry S. Adams, Twenty-sixth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Hamner Huston, Fourteenth Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. Edward J. Moran, Twenty-fourth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Jens A. Doe, Eleventh Infantry, subject to 
examination required by law, vice First Lieut. John R. MeGin- 
ness, unassigned, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Sheldon H. Wheeler, Twenty-fifth Infantry, 
vice First Lieut. Henry M. Nelly, Fifteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Lester L. Lampert, Twenty-third Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. Frederick F. Black, Twenty-fifth Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieut. John W. Hyatt, Fifth Infantry, subject to ex- 
amination required by law, vice First Lieut. James M. Hobson, 
jr., Twenty-first Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Parley D. Parkinson, Twentieth Infantry, sub- 
ject to examination required by law, vice First Lieut. Hiram M. 
Cooper, Twenty-first Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles W. Ryder, Thirtieth Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. Benjamin F. Miller, Seventeenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Joseph T. McNarney, Twenty-first Infantry, 
vice First Lieut. Louis Soléliac, Twelfth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Omar -H. Bradley, Fourteenth Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. Charles M. Blackford, Eighteenth Infantry, pro- 
moted. £ 

Second Lieut. Paul J. Mueller, Twenty-first Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. Walter O. Boswell, Twenty-first Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieut. Leland S. Hobbs, Twelfth Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. Deshler Whiting, Thirtieth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles ©. Benedict, Twenty-first Infantry, 
vice First Lieut. Gulielmus V. Heidt, unassigned, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Vernon Evans, Twenty-second Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. Samuel J. Sutherland, unassigned, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Roscoe B. Woodruff, Ninth Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. Emory S. Adams, unassigned, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Lewis C. Davidson, Twenty-first Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. Ralph W. Drury, Thirteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Eighteenth Infantry, 
vice First Lieut. John C. Fairfax, Twenty-first Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieut. Harold W. James, Twenty-first Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. Fred C. Miller, Thirtieth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James B. Ord, Sixth Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Charles L. Mitchell, Thirtieth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John E. Rossell, Sixth Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. Robert John West, Sixteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Whitten J. East, Sixteenth Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. Odiorne H. Sampson, Twenty-eighth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Sidney C. Graves, Sixteenth Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. Albert Hardman, Fourth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Jo H. Reaney, Twentieth Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. William E. Holliday, unassigned, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John W. Leonard, Sixth Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. Frank B. Kobes, Fourteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John A. MeDermott, Eighteenth Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. Jesse M. Holmes, Twenty-third Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Clyde R. Eisenschmidt, Twenty-first Infantry, 
vice First Lieut. Maynard A. Wells, Tenth Infantry, promoted. 

- Second Lieut. James A. Van Fleet, Third Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. Hans O. Olsen, Eighteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Louis A. Merillat, jr., Third Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. Alfred Brandt, Thirteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edward G. Sherburne, Twenty-eighth Infantry, 
vice First Lieut. Charles A. Thuis, Seventeenth Infantry, pro- 
moted. ~ 

Second Lieut. Michael F. Davis, Sixth Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. Claremont A. Donaldson, Twelfth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Luis R. Esteves, Twenty-third Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. Franklin T, Burt, Twenty-third Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieut. Stuart C. MacDonald, Eleventh Infantry, vice 
„ Rutherford S. Hartz, Twenty-first Infantry, pro- 


Second Lieut. Metcalfe Reed, Eleventh Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. Townsend Whelen, Twenty-ninth Infantry, promoted. 
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Second Lieut. Benjamin G. Ferris, Twelfth Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. Charles S. Hamilton, Eleventh Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles S. Ritchel, Twenty-sixth Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. Oscar K. Tolley, Twenty-sixth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Thomas G. Hearn, Sixth Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. Joseph F. Ware, Fifth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Donald Henley, Eleventh Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. Harry L. Jordan, Twentieth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Alfred S. Balsam, Twenty-fourth Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. Dean Halford, Twenty-third Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. George Pulsifer, jr., Twenty-third Infantry, 
vice First Lieut. Ralph W. Kingman, unassigned, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Otto A. B. Hooper, Eighteenth Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. Donald D. Hay, Twenty-fifth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Howard Donnelly, Seventeenth Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. Philip G. Wrightson, unassigned, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John N. Robinson, Twentieth Infantry, subject 
to examination required by law, vice First Lieut. George W. 
Ewell, Third Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Tom Fox, Twenty-fourth Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. Claire R. Bennett, Second Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Thomas J. Hanley, jr., Twenty-third Infantry, 
vice First Lieut. Bowers Davis, Twenty-sixth Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieut. Jacob J. Gerhardt, Twenty-third Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. John McE. Pruyn, Nineteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Vernon E. Prichard, Seventeenth Infantry, 
vice First Lieut. Henry W. Fleet, Nineteenth Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieut. Robert B. Lorch, Seventh Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. Charles G. Sturtevant, Ninth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Adlai H. Gilkeson, Eleventh Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. Francis H. Burr, Twenty-eighth Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieut. Gilbert S. Brownell, Seventeenth Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. John ©. Ashburn, Nineteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Richard ©. Stickney, Seventh Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. Robert T. Phinney, Twentieth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Philip K. McNair, Fourth Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. Nicholas W. Campanole, Sixth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Jesse B. Hunt, Sixteenth Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. John G. Macomb, Fourteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John B. Duckstad, Fourth Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. L. Worthington Moseley, unassigned, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John R. Mendenhall, Seventh Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. Reginald H. Kelly, Fourth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Norman Randolph, Twenty-eighth Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. Edward H. Pearce, Sixteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Joseph M. Murphy, Third Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. Joseph O. Mauborgne, Eighth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. George E. Stratemeyer, Seventh Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. Joseph M. Cummins, Eighteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Leroy H. Watson, Eleventh Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. Thomas C. Musgrave, Seventeenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Henry H. Dabney, Infantry, unassigned, vice 
First Lieut, Converse R. Lewis, Twenty-third Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieut. John H. ©. Williams, Twelfth Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. George A. Lynch, unassigned, promoted. 

Second , Lieut. Melchior MeE. Eberts, Third Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. Samuel M. Parker, unassigned, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Oscar A. Straub, Twentieth Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. Robert M. Lyon, Second Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Earl M. Price, Fourteenth Infantry, subject to 
examination required by law, vice First Lieut. Francis H. Far- 
num, unassigned, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Arthur A. White, Twenty-sixth Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. Benjamin E. Grey, unassigned, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John Keliher, Third Infantry, vice First Lieut. 
Elvid Hunt, First Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Benjamin W. Mills, Ninth Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. Benjamin F. McClellan, Second Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Thomas F. Taylor, Sixteenth Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. Campbell B. Hodges, Fourth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Marshall H. Quesenberry, Twelfth Infantry, 
vice First Lieut. Jacob W. S. Wuest, Twenty-eighth Infantry, 
promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert L. Williams, Seventeenth Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. Max B. Garber, unassigned, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles C. Herrick, Eleventh Infantry, vice 
First Lieut. Leo I. Samuelson, unassigned, promoted. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Commander William D. MacDougall to be a captain in the 
Navy from the 13th day of June, 1916. 
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Lieut. Commander William L. Littlefield to be a commander 
in the Navy from the 18th day of June, 1916. 

Lieut. Joseph O. Fisher to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 13th day of June, 1916. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Jacob H. Klein, jr., to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 17th day of April, 1916. 

James Watt, a citizen of New York, to be an assistant surgeon 
in the Medical Reserve Corps of the Navy from the 28th day of 
June, 1916. 

First Lieut. Edward W. Sturdevant to be a captain in the 
Marine Corps from the 12th day of June, 1916. 

Second Lieut, George K. Shuler to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 12th day of June, 1916. 

Puymaster's Clerk Henry L. Battle to be a chief pay clerk in 
the Navy from the 1st day of July, 1915. 

Lieut. William T. Conn, jr., to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 1st day of July, 1916. 


POSTMASTERS. 


ARKANSAS. 

J. R. Cothain to be postmaster at Monticello, Ark., in place of 

E. T. Luckey. Incumbent’s commission expires August 8, 1916. 

G. B. Greenhaw to be postmaster at Leslie, Ark., in place of 

W. T. Moore. Incumbent’s commission expires August 8, 1916. 
FLORIDA. 

J. M. Hewitt to be postmaster at Leesburg, Fla., in place. of 
J. F. Stunkel. Incumbent’s commission expired February 8, 
1916. 

GEORGIA. 


Mary R. Blacker to be postmaster at Fort Oglethorpe (late 
Dodge), Ga., in place of Mary R. Blacker, to change name of 
office. 

ILLINOIS. 

Mary E. Sullivan to be postmaster at Riverside, Ill., in place 
of Mary E. Sullivan. Incumbent's commission expires August 
22, 1916. 

W. J. Wangerow to be postmaster at Clearing, III. 
came presidential July 1, 1916. 

INDIANA. 


Herman Doyle to be postmaster at Hebron, Ind., in place of 
J. E. Carson. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 1916. 

Grover S. Spahr to be postmaster at Walkerton, Ind., in place 
of Thompson Turner. Incumbent’s commission expires August 
9, 1916. 


Office be- 


KANSAS. 

Stephen J. Ross to be postmaster at Coats, Kans. 

camne presidential July 1, 1916. 
KENTUCKY. 

Ernest E. Birkhead to be postmaster at Hartford, Ky., in place 
of Ransom B. Martin. Ineumbent's commission expired June 
12, 1916. 

Otho Dexter, to be postinaster at Beaver Dam, Ky., in place of 
Everett P. Taylor. Incumbent’s commission expired March 13, 
1916. 

Conrad Maraman, to be postmaster at Shepherdsville, Ky., 
in place of Charles F. Troutman. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires July 13, 1916. 

William E. Wooton, to be postmaster at Madisonville, Ky., 
in place of J. B. Harvey. Incumbent’s commission expires July 
18, 1916. 


Office be- 


MARYLAND. 


Margaret T. Bowdoin, to be postmaster at College Park, Md. 

Office became presidential July 1, 1916. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Thomas F. Maguire, to be postmaster at East Walpole, Mass., 
in place of J. F. Smith. Incumbents commission expired De- 
ceniber 12, 1915. 

MISSOURI. 


George B. Anderson to be postmaster at Garden City, Mo., in 

pinca ot D. L. Bishop. Incumbent's commission expires August 
10 

James Coday to be postmaster at Mansfield, Mo., in place of 
M. E. Gorman. Incumbent's commission expires August 24, 
1916. 

Walter N. Watkins to be postmaster at Appleton City, Mo., 
in place of J. W. Schempp. Incumbent's commission expires 
August 6, 1916. 

NEW JERSEY. 


Thomas E. Ludlam, jr., to be postmaster at Sea Isle City, N. J. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1916. : 


2 
NEW YORK. 

William H. Campbell to be postmaster at Warsaw, N. Y., in 
place of W. R. Crawford. Incumbents commission expires 
July 13, 1916. 

W. F. Keating to be postmaster at Victor, N. Y., in place of 
H. Pe Snyder. Incumbent’s commission expired December 16, 
191 

George M. Lamb to be postmaster at Coxsackie, N. Y., in 
place of Francis Worden. Incumbent's commission expires July 
27, 1916. 

Daniel’ W. Quinn to be postmaster at Valhalla, N. Y., in 
place of Frank C. Sweeny, deceased. 

C. M. Stearne to be postmaster at Sacket Harbor, N. Y., in 
place of Mary A. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expires July 
18, 1916. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 


John H. Walters to be postmaster at New England, N. Dak., 

in place of Jesse C. Ireland, removed. 
OHIO. 

Alfred L. Foreman to be postmaster at College Corner, Ohio, 
in place of Charles E. Bake. Incumbent’s commission expires 
August 6, 1916. 

OKLAHOMA, 

James D. Kivlehen to be postmaster at Edmond, Okla., in 
place of A. D. Dailey. Incumbent's commission expires August 
24, 1916. 

Roy M. Mobley to be postmaster at New Wilson, Okla., in 
place of Laurence L. Dunlap, removed. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Joseph A. Schroeder to be postmaster at Matamoras, Pa. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1916. 

Charles O. Wherry to be postmaster at Brackenridge, Pa., in 
place of Louis F. Senn. Iucumbent's commission expires July 
13, 1916. 

TENNESSEE. 

E. M. Beasley to be postmaster at Coal Creek, Tenn. 

becume presidential July 1, 1916. 
TEXAS, 

Albert P. Hinton to be postmaster at Columbus, Tex., in 
place of Louis Weete. Incumbent's commission expires August 
23, 1916. 


Office 


UTAH, 
Nephi 0. Palmer to be postmaster at Farmington, Utah. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1916. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
William M. Davis to be postmaster at Bridgeport, W. Va., in 
place of A. D. Fitzhugh. Incumbent's commission expires 
August 23, 1916. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 10 (legis- 
lative day of July 7), 1916. 


RECORDER OF DEEDS. 
John F. Costello to be recorder of deeds for the District of 
Columbia, 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
GENERAL OFFICERS. 
Brig. Gen. Albert L. Mills to be major general. 
Col. Charles G. Morton to be brigadier general. 
Col. Granger Adams to be brigadier general. 
Col. Edward H. Plummer to be brigadier general. 
Col. Clarence P. Townsley to be brigadier general. 
DENTAL CORPS. 
Acting Dental Surgeon Lowell B. Wright to be dental sur- 
geon, with the rank of first lieutenant. 
Acting Dental Surgeon Walter Lee Reesman to be dental sur- 
geon, with rank of first lieutenant. 
Acting Dental Surg. James G. Morningstar to be dental sur- 
geon, with the rank of first lieutenant. 
To be second lieutenants with rank from June 13, 1916, 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 


Cadet John Howard Wills. 

Cadet Raymond George Moses. 
Cadet Wilhelm Delp Stxer. 

Cadet John Woodman Fraser. 
Cadet Charles Holmes Cunningham. 
Cadet Dwight Frederick Johns. 
Cadet William Arthur Snow, 


> 

Cadet Thomas Dewees Finley. 

Cadet William Hamilton Britton. 

Cadet Elroy Sandy Jackson Irvine. 

Cadet Notley Young Du Hamel. 

Cadet Wilburn Henry Henderson, 

Cadet Robert George Guyer. 

Cadet Edward Clark Smith. 

Cadet Robert Allen Sharrer. 

Cadet Ludson Dixon Worsham. 

Cadet Edward Goring Bliss. 

Cadet Ralph Gillett Barrows. 

Cadet Holland Luley Robb. 

Cadet Frederick Walker Bonfils. 

Cadet Robert Reese Neyland, jr. 

Cadet William Morris Hoge, jr. 

Cadet Stanley Lonzo Scott. 

Cadet Tattnall Daniell Simkins. 
CAVALRY ARM. 


Cadet James Knox Cockrell. 
Cadet William Spence, 

Cadet John White Rafferty. 
Cadet De Rosey Carroll Cabell, jr. 
Cadet Ralph Irvine Sasse. 

Cadet William Ewen Shipp. 
Cadet William Hieatt Cureton. 
Cadet Fay Brink Prickett. 

Cadet Calvin De Witt, jr. 

Cadet James Mitchell Crane. 
Cadet Lucien Samuel Spicer Berry, 
Cadet Victor William Beck Wales. 
Cadet Joseph Merit Tully. 

Cadet Pettus Harvey Hemphill. 
Cadet Hugh Mitchell. 

Cadet Robert Le Grow Walsh. 
Cadet Clarence Scott Maulsby. 
Cadet George Sidney Andrew. 
Cadet Roland Paget Shugg. 

Cadet Spencer Albert Townsend. 
Cadet Craigie Krayenbuhl. 

Cadet Arthur Marion Jones. 


FIELD ARTILLERY ARM, 


Cadet Stanley Erie Reinhart. 
Cadet Dean Hudnutt. 

Cadet Louis Emerson Hibbs. 
Cadet Jesse Prank Tarpley, jr. 
Cadet Horace Logan MeBride. 
Caset Hamilton Ewing Maguire. 
Cadet Ray Corrigan Rutherford. 
Cadet William Roscoe Woodward. 
Cadet Alfred King King. 

Cadet Henry Crampton Jones. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS, 


Cadet Albert William Draves. 
Cadet Benjamin Sloan Beverley. 
Cadet Frederick James Williams. 
Cadet Carl Lee Marriott. 

Cadet James Arthur Pickering. 
Cadet Hugh Allen Ramsey. 

Cadet Willis McDonald Chapin. 
Cadet Robert Bruce McBride, jr. 
Cadet Paul Vincent Kane. 

Cadet Carl Smith Doney. 

Cadet James de Barth Walbach. 
Cadet Richard Mar Levy. 

Cadet Weir Riché, 

Cadet Ellicott Hewes Freetand. 
Cadet James Cornelius Ruddell. 
Cadet Joseph James O'Hare. 

Cadet William George Patterson. 
Cadet Frank Clark Scofield. 

Cadet Ferdinand Francis Gallagher. 
Cadet Barrington Lockhart Flanigen. 


INFANTRY ARM, 


Cadet Latham Loomis Brundred. 
Cadet Leslie Thomas Saul. 

Cadet Charles Augustus Bayler, jr. 
Cadet Fred Beele Inglis. 

Cadet Richard Parker Kuhn. 
Cadet John Alexander Street. 
Cadet Sidney Herkness, 

Cadet William Earl Chambers. 
Cadet Warner William Carr. 
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Cadet Thomas Lyle Martin. 

Cadet Geoffrey Prescott Baldwin. 

Cadet John Bennington Bennet. 

Cadet Kenneth Macomb Halpine. 

Cadet William Rosser Wilson. 

Cadet Raymond Potter Campbell. 

Cadet Richard Clarke Birmingham, 

Cadet Felix Rosseter McLean. 

Cadet John Edward Martin. 

Cadet Paul Barrows Parker. 

Cadet William Edgerton Morehouse, ir, 

Cadet Thomas Green Peyton. 

Cadet Joseph Hamilton Grant. 

Cadet Arthur Monroe Ellis. 

Cadet Maurice Levi Miller. 

Cadet Junius Henry Houghton. 

Cadet Abram Vorhees Rinearson, jr. 

Cadet Benjamin Anthony Yancey. 

Cadet Douglas Jenkins Page. 

Cadet James Nephew Caperton. 

Cadet Charles Compton Smith. 

Cadet Harrison Herman. 

Cadet George Joseph Newgarden, jr. 

Cadet John David Miley. 

Cadet William Edwin Coffin, jr. 

Cadet John Forest Goodman. 

Cadet Spencer Atkins Merrell. 

Cadet William Worth Dempsey. 

Cadet Robert Kenneth Whitson. 

Cadet Otto Frederick Lange. 

Cadet Harland Leslie Mumma. 

Cadet George Hollenbeek B 

Cadet Alexander Mathias Weyand. 

Cadet Walter David Mangan. 

Cadet Robert Rau Duncan McCullough. 

Cadet Elon Albert Abernethy. 

Cadet Nelson Bateman Russell. 

Cadet Henry Parker Blanks. 

Cadet Bartlett James to be second Heutenant of Infantry, 
with rank from June 29, 1916. 


MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 
To be first lieutenants with rank from June 29, 1916. 


Walter Palmer Anderton. 
John Clifton Anthony. 
Abner Lowe Atwood. 
William Lloyd Aycock. 
Forrest Pitt Baker. 
Moses Horen Baker. 
Charles Eldridge Barnett. 
Joseph Nicholson Barney. 
Robert Woodworth Bell. 
Peter Alfred Bendexen. 
James Dewitt Benjamin, 
Edwin Saxton Bennett. 
Fred Grey Benton. 
Conrad Berens, jr. 

David Mayo Berkman. 
William Dixon Berry. 
Joseph Cooper Birdsall. 
Lewis Clyde Bixler. 
Kenneth Daniel Blackfan. 
Maurice Lamm Blatt. 
Lewis Booker. 

Paul Newkirk Bowman. 
Henry Boxer. 

Karl Trueblood Brown. 
Charles Perry Burke. 
Sidney Rogers Burnap. 
James Clark Burt. 

John Harve Carlisle. 
John Egerton Cannaday. 
Ernest Worth Cavaness. 
Arehibald Eastwood Chace, 
Ralph Stephen Chappell. 
Frank Samuel Child. 
Joseph Patrick Cleary. 
James Livingston Cobb. 
Robert Carlyle Cochrane. 
Thomas Cottrell. 
Frederick Aloysius Coughlin. 
Francis Asbury Coward. 
James Porter Crawford. 
Edgerton Lafayette Crispin. 
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John Mulchinock Cruice, 
John Homer Cudmore. 
Condict Walker Cutler, 
Channing Ellery Dakin. 
Robert Edward Davison, 
Raymond Rudolf Decker, 
Leon Ephraim DeYoe, 
Heman Laurence Dowd. 
Allison Harold Dugdale, 
Arthur Storer Driscoll. 
Charles Daniel Easton, 
John Robert Espey. 
Harold Clarence Ernst. 
William George Eyman. 
Roy Edwin Fallas. 
Merton Almond Farlow, 
Burr Ferguson. 
Karl Dean Figley. 
Charles E. B. Flagg. 
James Murray Flynn. 
Allan Adams Foster. 
Matthias Lauckton Foster, 
Willard Clyde Foster. 
Harry Freudenberger. 
William Dixon Fullerton. 
Arthur Howell Gerhard, 
Ninde Troy Gillette. 
Thomas Wray Grayson. 
Evan Henry Montgomery Griffiths, jr, 
Harold Louis Hall. 
Josiah Newhall Hall. 
Jacob Roscoe Harry. 
Eugene Henderson Hayward, 
Julius Goodwin Henry. 
William Eugene Hervey. 
William Henry Heuschele. 
Ernest Levi Hicks. 
Carl Albert Hoberecht. 
John Homans, 
Alfred William Hornbogen, 
Allen Richmond Howard, 
Frederic Hollis Howard. 
Frederick Brown Humphreys, 
Francis Brattie Hutton, jr, 
Henry James. 
William Benjamin Jones. 
Mortimer Harvie Jordan, 
Arthur Matthew Kane. 
Evan O'Neill Kane. 
Peter Laurence Keough. 
Paul Ernest M. Kersten. 
Theodore Anthony Kreuser, 
George Benjamin Kunkel, 
William Edwards Ladd. 
Lucian Hyppolite Landry. 
William Raphael Larkin, 
Willis W. Lasher. 
Cornelius Arthur Leenheer, 
Raymond Wiliams Lewis, 
Fred Bates Lund. 
William Clifton Lyle. 
Douglas Macfarlan. 
Norman Earl McBeath. 
Malcolm McBurney. 
Benjamin Rush McClellan, 
Charles Buckley Maits. 
Jacob Ludwig Mathesheimer, 
William Fewell Merchant, 
Evan William Meredith. 
Charles Howard Miner. 
Harry Staats Moore. 
Jacob E. K. Morris. 
Myron Louis Morris. 
Alexis Victor Moschcowitz, 
Frank George Murphy. 
Howard Christian Naffziger, 
Robert Nelson, 
Thomas Walter Nuzum. 
Mahlon Dickerson Ogden. 
Theodore Eugene Oertel. 
Lester Joery Palmer. 
Alwin Max Pappenheimer. 
Francis Le Jau Parker. 
George Platt Pilling, jr. 


Maurice Charles Pincoffs. 
Henry Pleasants, jr. 
William Alexander Quinn, 
Thomas Ragan. 
Joseph Louis Ransohoff. 
Maurice Snowden Redmond, 
Charles Benjamin Reitz. 
Charles Barnett Reynolds, 
Frederick Talmage Rice. 
Ezra Clark Rich. 
Waldemar Tissot Richards, 
William Humes Roberts, 
Oswald Hope Robertson. 
Roy Thomas Rodaway. 
Gaston Wilder Rogers. 
George Gorgas Ross. 
William Patrick Ryan. 
Ernest Sachs. 
David E. Schmalhorst. 
Walter Francis Scott. 
Jerome Selinger. s 
Nicholas George Lynn Shillito, 
Francis Wayles Shine. 
Samuel Ruff Skillern, jr. 
Arthur Ralph Smeck. 
Marshall Ashby Smith. 
Robert Baylor Shackelford. 
Donald Benjamin Steenburg. 
Raymond St. Clair. 
Fordyce Barker St. John. 
Walter Leonard Stranberg. 
Norman Brown Tooker. 
Leo Stewart Trask. 
George Albert Traylor. 
Percy Rivington Turnure, 
Henry Johnson Ullman, 
Vite Edgar Van Kirk. 
Allen Haines Vance. 
David Mayo Vogt. 
William Richard Warren, 
Charles Lee Washburne. 
Francis Elwood Weatherby. 
Edward Tubbs Wentworth. 
Lawrence Richardson Wharton, 
Rae Wygant Whidden. 
Allen Oldfather Whipple. 
Cortland Yardley White, jr. 
William Essex Whitson. 
Clarence Cicero Wiley. 
Lochlin Minor Winn. 
Rowland Daniel Wolfe. 
Charles Henry Young. 
Channing Whitney Barrett. 
Clarence Sydney Brown. 
Daniel Nathan Eisendrath. 
David Sturgis Fairchild, jr. 
Arthur Henry Geiger. 
Frank James Lemon. 
George Mantingh. 
Bial Francis Bradbury. 
William Elston Leighton. 
Hugh Farber McGaughey. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 


Capt. Ulysses S. Grant, 3d, to be major. 

Capt. Julian L. Schley te be major. 

First Lieut. Gilbert Van B. Wilkes to be captain. 

First Lieut. John C. H. Lee to be captain. 

First Lieut. Frank S. Besson to be captain. 

Second Lieut. Joseph D. Arthur, jr., to be first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. Ernest F. Miller to be first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. John S. Bragdon to be first lieutenant. 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 

Lieut. Col. John E. McMahon to be colonel. 

Maj. William S. McNair to be lieutenant colonel. 

Maj. William J. Snow to be lieutenant colonel. 

Maj. George G. Gatley to be lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. John E. Stephens to be major. 

Capt. Thomas E. Merrill to be major. 

First Lieut. Emery T. Smith to be captain. 

First Lieut. Robert M. Danford te be captain. 

First Lieut. Leo P. Quinn to be captain. 

Second Lieut. Frank A. Turner to be first lieutenant. 
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Second Lieut. George G. Seaman to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Charles C. Reynolds to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. George S. Gay to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Fred C. Wallace to be first lieutenant. 


CAVALRY ARM. 


Maj. Sedgwick Rice to be lieutenant colonel. 

Maj. Arthur Thayer to be lieutenant colonel, 

Capt. Powell Clayton to be major. 

Capt. Frank A. Barton to be major. 

Capt. George C. Barnhardt to be major. 

Capt. James H. Reeves to be major. 

First Lieut. Walter D. Smith to be captain. 

First Lieut. Harry B. Jordan to be captain. 

First Lieut. John T. Sayles to be captain. 

First Lieut. Frank P. Lahm to be captain. 

First Lieut. Orlando C. Troxel to be captain. 

First Lieut. Creed F. Cox to be captain. 

First Lieut. Robert McC. Beck, jr., to be captain. 

Second Lieut. Cuthbert P. Stearns to be first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. James R. Hill to be first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. Horace H. Fuller to be first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. Thomas De W. Milling to be first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. Henry D. F. Munnikhuysen to be first lieu- 
tenant. 


INFANTRY ARM. 


Lieut. Col. James M. Arrasmith to be colonel. 

Lieut. Col. William H. Johnston to be colonel. 

Lieut. Col. Benjamin W. Atkinson to be colonel. 

Maj. Charles H. Martin to be lieutenant colonel. 

Maj. William Weigel to be lieutenant colonel 

Maj. Thomas G. Hanson to be lieutenant colonel. 

Maj. Herman Hall, Infantry, to be lieutenant colonel, 

Maj. Marcus D. Cronin, Infantry, to be lieutenant colonel. 

Maj. Charles S. Farnsworth to be lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Hamilton A. Smith to be major. 

Capt. Hunter B. Nelson to be major. 

Capt. Mathew E. Saville to be major. 

Capt. Frank E. Bamford to be major. 

Capt. Fredrik L Knudsen to be major. 

Capt. Charles W. Castle to be major. 

Capt. Paul B. Malone to be major. 

Capt. S. J. Bayard Schindel to be major. 

Capt. John F. Preston to be major. 

Capt. Frederick G. Lawton to be major. 

Capt. Amos H. Martin to be major. 

Capt. Charles F. Crain to be major. 

Capt. Frank S. Cocheu to be major. 

Capt. Ora E. Hunt to be major. 

First Lieut. Robert J. Binford to be captain. 

First Lieut. John A, Brockman to be captain. 

First Lieut. Sheldon W. Anding to be captain. 

First Lieut. William G. Murchison to be captain. 

First Lieut. Tohn S. McCleery to be captain. 

First Lieut. Elvin H. Wagner to be captain. 

First Lieut. Thomas W. Brown to be captain. 

First Lieut. Otis R. Cole to be captain. 

First Lieut. Shelby C. Leasure to be captain. 

First Lieut. Charles F. Herr to be captain. 

First Lieut. Fred H. Turner to be captain. 

First Lieut. Edwin O. Saunders to be captain. 

First Lieut. Walter Krueger to be captain. 

First Lieut. Asa L. Singleton to be captain. 

First Lieut. Arthur L. Bump to be captain. 

First Lieut. Willis E. Mills to be captain. 

Second Lieut. William G. Langwill to be first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. James A. Sarratt to be first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. Frank M. Kennedy to be first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. John T. Harris to be first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. Albert S. J. Tucker to be first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. Marion O. French to be first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut, George W. C. Whiting to be first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. Charles W. Elliott to be first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. James D. Rivet to be first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. George R. Koehler to be first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. James A. Merritt to be first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. Oliver S. Wood to be first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. Allen M. Burdett to be first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. Herbert C. Fooks to be first lieutenant. 

Chaplain Marinius M. Londahl, Thirtieth Infantry, to be chap- 
lain, with the rank of captain. 

Second Lieut. John O. Walker, jr., to be first lieutenant. 

Chaplain Robert R. Fleming, jr., to be chaplain, with the rank 
of captain, 


APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY. 
Second Lieut. Frederick G. Dillman, Third Infantry, to be 
second lieutenant in the Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Samuel J. Heidner, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
second lieutenant of Infantry. 
POSTMASTERS, 
CALIFORNIA, 
Wilhelm T. Botzbach, Galt. 
John A. Perry, jr., Chowchilla. 
COLORADO, 
Nettie Cornwell, De Beque. 
LOUISIANA, , 
Thomas F. Frere, Franklin. 
Thomas E. Wright, Houma. 
MAINE, 
Charles M. Guptill, Berwick. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
Lorna H. Leland, Templeton. 
Alexander H. McDonald, Littleton, 
Patrick R. Mullany, Hatfield. 
MISSOURI. 
Clarence L. Chandler, Malden. 
Effie Chitwrod, Carl Junction. 
George J. Goeltz, Bismarck. 
George Hutchinson, Aurora, 
NEW JERSEY. 
Winfield H. Stephens, Bradley Beach, 
Godfrey R. Stocker, Stewartsville. 
OBIO. 
S. E. Bethel, Flushing. 
W. H. Bucke, Eaton. 
P. J. Curren, Sabina. 
Karl B. Hummel, Wilmington. 
E. E. Moore, Richwood. 
G. V. Riddile, Barnesville. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
J. C. Billman, Horndon. 
Joseph T. King, Lawrenceville. 
George B. Montgomery, Kane. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Lawrence O. Harper, Honea Path. 
TEXAS. 
W. E. Abbe, Dublin. 
H. C. Jordan, Sanderson. 
William A. Medlen, Royse City. 
John H. Wood, Rockport. 
VIRGINIA, 
Samuel A. Hersperger, Round Hill. 
WASHINGTON, 
Frank D. Clark, Vader. 
D. B. Heath, Raymond. 
L. A. Rochford, Rockford. 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
William E. Patterson, Davis. 
WISCONSIN. 
Andrew Baertsch, Fountain City. 
Wiley H. Ferguson, Crandon. 
Jacob Lang, Kaukauna, 
W. S. Manning, Ladysmith. 
Lawrence Murphy, Wautoma. 
Alger C. Pearson, Baraboo. 
R. A. Tenney, Livingston. 
Silas A. Towne, Lavalle. 
Herbert Winkler, Florence. 


WITHDRAWALS. 


Executive nominations withdrawn July 10 (legislative day of 
July 7), 1916. 

John F. Stunkel to be postmaster at Leesburg, in the State 
of Florida. 

W. F. L. Merrill to be postmaster at Hazleton, in the State 
of Iowa. 

J. P. Delaney to be postmaster at Sea Isle City, in the State 
of New Jersey. 

Alfred P. Hinton to be postmaster at Columbus, in the State 
of Texas. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, July 10, 1916. 


The House met at 10 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Lord, deliver us, we pray Thee, from the demon of selfish- 
ness, the root of all evil, and fill our souls with a love so deep, 
so broad, so strong that we shall be impelled to practice the 
golden rule, the highest, noblest attainment Heaven has set for 
man, without which peace on earth, good will to man shall 
never come; without which the kingdom of God shall never be 
fulfilled. Hear us, O God our Father, and help us to fulfill the 
law and the prophets by the grace revealed in the Holy One of 
Israel. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, July 8, 1916, was 
read and approved. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an article written 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. SCHALL]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
an article by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. SCHALL]. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


FUNERAL OF SOLDIERS WHO DIED AT CARRIZAL, MEXICO. 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk, providing for the appointment of the Union and 
Confederate veterans of the Civil War, and of the Spanish War 
veterans who are Members of the House, to be a committee 
to attend the funeral at Arlington of the officers and men of the 
Tenth Cavalry who died at Carrizal, Mexico. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a resolution which 
will be reported by the Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 297. 

Resolved, That the Members of the House who are Union and Con- 
federate veterans of the Civil War, and the Members of the House who 
are veterans of the 1 American war, be, and they are hereby, 
elected a committee for the of attending at Arlington Ceme- 
tery, as a mark of res on the of this House, at the funeral of 
the officers and men the Tenth Cavalry who died at Carrizal, Mexico. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


ONE-CENT LETTER POSTAGE. 


Mr. BRITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of a 1-cent rate for 
letter postage by inserting a list of organizations favoring such 


postage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Britt] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
29 75 on the subject of 1-cent letter postage. Is there objec- 

n 

There was nọ objection. 


REVENUE, 


The SPEAKER. The House automatically resolves itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the further consideration of the revenue bill, with the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Foster] in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, we have some amendments 
that we desire to offer this morning. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
an amendment which the clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr, ene =, behalf of the committee: Page 4, ane 
17, after the word “ * insert a comma and the ny esa 
“which stock dividend s a9 eee income to the amount of 
cash value.” 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, this was suggested at a meet- 
ing of the full committee by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Loxd- 
wortH], to make certain the status of stock dividends, and I 
think it is unanimously recommended by the committee, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, is this to cure the inequality 
that was pointed out by the gentleman from e { Mr. 
SHERLEY]? 


arnt KITCHIN. No; this is not that one. We will get to that 
te: 


r. 

Mr.. STAFFORD. What is the real purpose of this amenti- 
ment? 

Mr. KITCHIN. This is to make it certain that when stock 
dividends are issued, the cash value of those dividends shall be 
considered as a part of the income. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May we have the amendment reported once 
more, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

The amendment was again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I present another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Krrcnin: Page 5, line 2, after the word “be,” 
insert a epee and the mecha. N 

“ Provided, That where the income is to be distributed ann or 
regularly —— existing heirs or lega tees the rate of tax and method 
of computing the same shall be based in each case upon the amount of 
the individual share to be distributed.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 8, line 25, after the word “ made,” insert a comma and the fol- 
lowing: “but with respect to timber purchased prior to March 1, 1913, 
a reasonable allowance, not in excess of the fair cash value of such 
timber on March 1, 1913.” 


Mr. KITCHIN. I will say, Mr. Chairman, that that amend- 
ment is suggested by the minority members of the committee. 
We think it is a fair and proper amendment. I will say further 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney] that we have 
the same amendment to offer in two other places. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Wherever those same words appear? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KITCHIN}]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 11, line 10, after the word “ made,” insert a comma and the fol- 
. “but with respect to timber purchased prior — March 1. 1913. 
a reasonable allowance, not in excess of the fair cash value of such 
timber on March 1, 1913.” 


555 KITCHIN. That is the same amendment in another 
place? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman kindly ex- 
plain the reason for this? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The constitutional amendment providing for 
an ineome tax went into effect on March 1, 1913, and we think 
that the value at that time, and not what was paid for it per- 
haps 10 er 15 years before the constitutional amendment took 
effect, should control. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
another amendment, which tae Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 13, line 24, after the word “ residence,” insert “ or has his prin- 
cipal place of business.” 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will say that this is in the present income- 
tax law and was omitted at this point. We want to restore it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HILL. I would like to ask the gentleman from North 
Carolina if this gives the option to the taxpayer, or does it give 
the option to the Government? 

Mr. KITCHIN. It gives it to the taxpayer. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
the following amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, on page 30, line 6, by striking out the colon and all of the 
matter beginning with line 7 down to and including the word Pro- 
vided,” in line 16, and insert a comma and the following: “ but 


with respect to timber purchased prior to March 1, 1913, a reason- 


able allowance not in excess of the fair cash value of such timber 


on March 1, 1913; and in the case of insurance companies the net addi- 
tion, if any, required by law to be made within the year to reserve 
funds and the sum other than dividends paid within the year on polic 
and annuity contracts: Provided, That no deduction shall be allow 
for any amount paid out for new buildings, permanent improvements, 
or betterments, paid to increase the value o aay property or estate, 
and no deduction shall be made for any amount 9 se of restoring 
333 or making good the exhaustion thereof for which an allowance 
s or has been made: Provided further”. 

Mr. KITCHIN. This puts in the stumpage amendment, and 
in the print, on page 30, we have in the no-deduction clause the 
insurance reserve. That should be ahead of the no-deduction 
provision. They want to be just transferred. It was a mistake 
in printing. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
a further amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 82, line 4: After the word “ further” and the comma 
strike out all the matter, with the word “ That.“ down to 
and including the word “ collateral,” in line 8, and insert “That in 
case of indebtedness wholly secured by property collateral, tangible or 
intangible, the subject of sale or h; ecation in the ordinary busi- 
ness of such corporation, joint-stock company, or association as a 
dealer only in the propert constituting such collateral or in loaning 
the funds thereby procured.” 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will say to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Sta¥rrorp] that that is the Sherley proposition. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does that cover the entire proposition as 
to taxing them twice? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agrecing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following further 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina of- 
fers a further amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, pa 34, line 7: After the word “ made" strike out the 
colon and all fhe matter down to and including the word “ contracts,” in 
line 16, and insert a comma and the following: but with ct to 
timber purchased prior to March 1, 1913, a reasonable allowance, not in 
excess of the fair cash value of such timber on March 1, 1913; and in 
the case of insurance companies the net addition, if any, required by 
law to be made within the year to reserve funds and the sum other 
than dividends, within the year on pote and annuity contracts: 
Provided, That no addition shall be allowed for any amount paid out 
for new buildings, permanent improvements, or betterments made to 
increase the value of any property or estate, and no deduction shall be 
made for any amount of expense of restoring property or making good 
the exhaustion thereof for which an allowance is or been made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was considered and agreed to. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 55, line 12, strike out “sixty” and insert “ ninety.” 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will say to the gentleman from Michigan 
that this is in accordance with the suggestion made to change 
it from 60 to 90 days and give a year and ninety days. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 61, line 23: After the word “ore” insert “or cop- 
per concentrates,” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask a question 
as to the amendment just adopted, changing the time when the 
penalty should attach to those in default of paying inheritance 
taxes from 60 to 90 days. Do I understand that the person 
obligated to pay the tax is given a year and 90 days in which 
to do so? ' 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the idea in granting an additional 
90 days to the year in which they have to pay the taxes? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Because in several of the States in the 
settling up of an estate they have a year and three months. 
In other words, they have 15 months in some States in which 
to settle and in which claims against the estate can be filed. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Under this provision the executor or ad- 
ministrator has the privilege of paying the amount at any time 
without an order of the court. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes, at any time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So the gentleman is granting additional 
time of 30 days before penalty attaches? 

Mr. KITCHIN. But if he pays within a year he gets 5 per 
cent discount. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand. The gentleman is just ex- 
tending the time 30 days more? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. It often happens there is difficulty in 
settling estates and collecting the assets of the estate, and of 
course until the assets have been collected one can not tell 
whether the bequests that have been made and inheritances to 
be received will be available to be paid in full or not. Would 
it not be advisable to have a proviso saying that on the certifi- 
cate of the judge of the court—I have the wording in mind 
that the condition of the estate is such that the exact amount 
can be determined? 

Mr. KITCHIN. We have that provision further on in the 
bill just exactly carrying out the gentleman’s idea; so that at 
any time after the administration begins the administrator can 
pay what he thinks will be the proper or sufficient amount, and 
if he pays too much the Commissioner of Internal Revenue will 
pay it back without red tape. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I call the gentleman’s attention to lines 
15 to 22, page 55, which cover that matter. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is correct. 

Mr, MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question in that 
connection? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The inheritance tax runs against the value of 
real estate? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; the whole estate, real, personal, mixed. 

Mr. MANN. Suppose an estate consists almost exclusively 
or exclusively of real estate. It may take some time to sell 
the real estate and pay the taxes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. The smallest estate that is taxed under 
this bill after paying all debts must be over $50,000 net, as an 
exemption of $50,000 is allowed, and I imagine that the ex- 
ecutor or administrator of such an estate could borrow money 
enough to pay taxes without trouble. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know under what authority the gentle- 
man thinks the administrator could go out and borrow money 
to pay taxes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. In every State in the Union they can do that. 
They would do it in order to make the 5 per cent premium or dis- 
count, if such an estate had no cash on hand. 

Mr. MANN. What security would he give? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Any executor or administrator, if the estate 
is worth over $50,000 net, can go out and get enough to pay the 
1 per cent tax. 

Mr. MANN. I do not imagine he could do anything of the kind. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think the suggestion made by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. McLavecHtirn] is rather better 
than the form provided in the bill. Now, in the bill it is provided 
that the question of delay shall be determined by the collector. 
In my opinion it would be much better for the judge of the court 
to determine whether the estate was in condition to make pay- 
ment in the manner the gentleman from Michigan suggested. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think it is a great deal more convenient 
and a great deal less expensive to an administrator by permit- 
ting the collector to determine the question of delay than for 
him to go into court. We considered that and thought this was 
a good deal more convenient to the taxpayer and a great deal 
ioe expensive than going to the court for a determination in the 
matter. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
volved 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

1 855 KITCHIN. I think it had better remain like it is in the 

Mr. ELSTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. ELSTON. In connection with this estate tax, I would 
like to ask the gentleman a question. On page 53, lines 8 to 14, 
there is a clause to the effect that any transfer made by the 


What page? 
Mr. ELSTON. Page 53, lines 8 to 14, inclusive. 


There would not be any expense in- 


* 
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Mr. KITCHIN. Now, in what line? 

Mr. ELSTON. Lines 8 to 14, inclusive, beginning with the 
word “any.” The gentleman will notice that any part of the 
decedent’s estate that is transferred within four years prior to 
his death is presumed to be subject to tax, whether his death is 
imminent at the time of the transfer or not. Any property that 
may be given, we may say, to a daughter on her marriage or by 
gift to the wife within four years of decedent's death, although 
the transfer is made during full and perfect health and not in 
contemplation of death, is presumed to be taxable if there is not 
a full consideration in money or money's worth. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If it is a gift four years before his death, 
there is a presumption that it is given or transferred in con- 
templation of death. I will say that two-thirds of the States 
that have an inheritance tax have substantially similar provi- 
sions, and if we did not have that provision in the gentleman can 
see what great fraud could be perpetrated upon the estate- 
tax law. 

Mr. ELSTON. I differ with the gentleman about that. This 
changes the presumption and is a departure from the usual pro- 
visions.in the laws of the States. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is to be presumed, unless the contrary be 
shown. 

Mr. ELSTON. How is the contrary to be shown? By a quiet 
title suit on the part of the transferee? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Just exactly like any. deed or conveyance 
presumed to be fraudulent unless shown to the contrary. 

Mr. ELSTON. Let me present one great difficulty to the 
gentleman in this connection. This will cloud every title that is 
transferred by any decedent without a money consideration, or 
the equivalent of it, because there is no possibility of telling 
whether or not the grantor will die four years thereafter; and 
any transfer made by any man living, without the consideration 
of money, or money’s worth, will be presumed to have the Fed- 
eral inheritance-tax lien upon it, and it will require a quiet title 
to clear the property of this cloud. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman has not read the section. 

Mr. ELSTON. I have read the section. I say that it clouds 
every title that is transferred after the passage of this act. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If it is given away within four years before 
the death of the donor it is simply presumed to have been given 
in contemplation of death, unless the contrary is shown; that is, 
such presumption may be rebutted. 

Mr. ELSTON. I say that, so far as I can recollect, it is en- 
tirely contrary to any collateral inheritance-tax law in any State 
statute. The State laws do not militate against a gift or any 
kind of transfer for a good consideration. As this clause stands 
it will cloud every title transferred after the law goes into 
effect. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Making the statement that this provision is 
contrary to the inheritance-tax law of every State is evidence 
that the gentleman is unacquainted with the inheritance laws 
of the States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. KrrcHIN], on page 61, has not been 
adopted. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I would like to have the amendment reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 61, line 23, after the word “o 
trates.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. I would like to inquire of the chairman the 
purpose of the amendment. 

Mr. KITCHIN. This is considered to cover copper in rock 
that is not in ore and which ought to be taxed. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am opposed to the entire tax. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We will reach that later. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make 
this suggestion: I think it would be proper to change it in this 
way, “for every person smelting or concentrating copper ore.” 

Mr. KITCHIN. We have had that up, but we thought that 
this was the proper way to put it. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It may be technically correct. 
They have smelting plants and concentrating plants. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Kircutn]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KITCHIN, Mr. Chairman, I send the following amend- 
ments to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the first amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, on page 84, by striking out all of lines 24 and 25 and, on 
page 85, strike out lines 1, 2, and 3, and insert: 


insert “or copper concen- 
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“ Manufacturers of cigarettes shall each pay at the rate of 3 cents for 
every 10,000 cigarettes or fraction thereof.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to have the gentleman explain 
whether this reduces the tax which the manufacturers of cigar- 
ettes are obliged to pay under existing law or whether it in- 
creases it? 

Mr. KITCHIN. It increases it in this way: Under the exist- 
ing law there is a flat license tax. Under that the small fellows 
paid at the rate of 20 or 25 cents—and sometimes more—per 
10,000, but the biggest fellows only paid at the rate of about 
one-third of a cent for every 10,000. 

I will give you an illustration. Liggett & Myers, who make 
7,000,000,000 cigarettes a year, under the present law pay only 
$2,496 as a flat tax, which would only equal about a third of a 
90 for every 10,000. Under this bill they would pay about 

1,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman from North Carolina 
inform the House whether the manufacturer of cigarettes—the 
small manufacturer—will pay a higher rate than under the 
existing law by reason of these new provisions? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The small manufacturer would pay a lower 
rate and the large manufacturer would pay a higher rate under 
the pending bill than under the present law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under the present law where the annual 
sales do not exceed 2,000,000 they pay $24 a year, while under 
the proposed law they would pay 25 cents for every 10,000 
cigarettes? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; it would be less for the small fellows; 
only 3 cents per 10,000 under the proposed bill. All manufac- 
turers would pay at same rate for 10,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would that be a greater amount than under 
the existing law? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That would be less for the small fellows, who 
make a relatively small quantity. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then is it the idea that these small cigarette 
manufacturers need encouragement and should not be taxed? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; that is not the purpose. It is to equalize 
the taxation. Now they pay 25 cents and over, while the big 
ones pay only from one to one-third of a cent per 10,000. Does 
the gentleman object to that? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am opposed to having their taxes reduced 
from the present rate. Now, one further question, What is the 
total amount estimated that will result from the large manufac- 
urers as compared with the existing revenue? 

Mr. KITCHIN. It will be from $30,000 to $40,000 more from 
the large manufacturers, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Thirty thousand, not thirty million? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. A great amount. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We are collecting from them over twenty 
millions in addition to the proposed tax. This is simply a license 
tax. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I send up another amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina of- 
fers another amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 89, in line 3, by striking out the word “ other.” 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I send to the Clerk’s desk the 
following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
another amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 89, line 10: After the word “title” and the comma in- 
sert and provided for in the agraphs in the act of October 8, 1913, 
which are hereinafter specifically repealed by section 402,” and a comma, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman kindly 
give some explanation on that? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. In this proposed bill medicinals would 
be only 15 per cent, and by that change it would throw it back 
to the 25 per cent ad valorem rate, as the law is now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from North Carolina. 
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The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. MAGEE. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by striking 
out the last word on page 51, line 10, 

The 
strike out fhe last word. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the President of the United 
States, by Mr. ‘Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that 
the President had approved and signed bills and joint resolu- 
tions of the following titles: 

On July 6, 1916: 

H. R. 14303. An act making appropriations for fortifications 
and other works of defense, for the armament thereof, for the 
procurement of heavy ordnance for trial and service, and for 
other purposes. 

On July 8, 1916: 

H. R. 228. An act to amend the United States homestead law 
in its application to Alaska, and for other purposes ; 

H. R6928. An act to authorize the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of a bridge across Little River at a point where 
the line between townships 12 and 18 north, range 8 east, crosses 
said river; 

H. R. 7256. An act providing for the refund of duties collected 
on certain tobacco cuttings 

H. R. 7480. An act for the relief of William Foglio; 

H. R. 9615. An act to reimburse certain Indians for labor done 
in building a schoolhouse at Queets River, Quiniault Indian 
Reservation, in the State of Washington; 

H. R. 10849. An act granting the consent of Congress to Ash- 
ley County, Ark., to construct a bridge across Bayou Barthol- 
omew ; 

H. R. 10925. An act authorizing Ashley County, Ark., to con- 
‘struct a bridge across Bayou Bartholomew ; 

H. R. 12362. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Dallas & Southwestern Motorway ‘Co. to construct a bridge 
across the Brazos River in the State of Texas; 

H. R. 12954. An act for the establishment of Northport, 
Chopaka, and Laurier, in the State of Washington, as ports of 
entry for immediate transportation without appraisement of 
dutiable merchandise ; 

H. R. 18715. An act granting the consent of Congress to O. M. 
Simpson, Z. T. Hedges, J. C. Hackney, and Mark Brown to 
construct a bridge across Bayou Bartholomew, Ashley County, 
Ark. ; 

H. R. 14484. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war; 

H. R. 14630. An act to quiet title in certain citizens to cer- 
tain lands lying within the meander line on the St. Francis 
River, and being parts of lots and tracts of land lying In 
Craighead County, Ark.; and 

H. R. 15347. An act ‘to amend existing laws relating to the 
use of alcohol, free of tax, by scientific institutions or colleges 
of learning, 


REVENUE. 


Mr. MAGEE. Mr. Chairman, am opposed to this bill. The 
several subjects bunched together therein should be considered 
upon their merits in separate bills. ‘This bill is a hodgepodge 
of ill-considered legislation, the most of which ought to be rele- 
gated to the political junk heap. [Applause on the Republican 
Side.] I am especially opposed to the transfer tax upon estates. 
That source of revenue ought to be left to the several States. 
No such emergency exists as can justify the Federal Govern- 
ment in committing itself to such method of taxation. 

The report of the committee states that 80 States have laws 
imposing inheritance taxes both upon direct and collateral heirs, 
and that 12 other States have laws imposing inheritance taxes 
upon collateral heirs. One of the 30 is New York. The report 
further states that the inheritance-tax laws of the various 
‘States ‘have never been a source of large revenue. This state- 
‘ment may seem true to the party in power, that has during 
this session of Congress voted millions upon millions of dol- 
lars from the Public Treasury for projects not pressing or ex- 
perimental, and not having anything to do with the question 
of ‘preparedness. However, as concerns New York, and as we 
view it, the inheritance-tax law is a source of large annual 
revenue. The net amount of such tax for the year ending 
September 30, 1915, was $8,263,893.67, and for the year ending 
September BO, 1914, $11,162,478.40. 


CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves to 


The total expenditures of New York for the year 1914 
amounted to $116,893,469.95, and for the year 1915, $94,902,- 
871.71. ‘The material difference in expenditures for the two 
‘years is accounted for in an increased expenditure in 1914 for 
‘anal and highway purposes. 

While a Federal transfer tax upon estates would not be in 
New York legally double taxation, yet it would be, as a matter 
of fact, double taxation, and create a condition that eventually 
would probably result in depriving the State of such source 
of revenue. The property of the people can not be con- 
fiscated, and the Federal Government should not attempt to 
exercise its sovereign power in taxation unnecessarily, and to 
the great detriment and embarrassment of the States. 

The report of the committee estimates that for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1917, the revenue from this source will be $17,- 
000,000. By June 30, 1917, existing conditions are likely to be 
‘entirely changed and laws then in force may be amply suffi- 
cient to provide all revenue required. Further, if this sum is 
deemed necessary, it can be provided in other 

The committee estimates that $125,000,000 will be needed to 
meet expenses occasioned by the Mexican situation. Since 
March 4, 1918, we have had two wars with Mexico. [Laughter 
on the Republican side.] The cause of the first war was 
Huertn's refusal to salute the flag. We attacked and captured 
Vera Cruz, with a loss of some 19 men, and at an expenditure 
of millions of dollars. Finally, after making ‘the city sanitary, 
upon the demand of the de facto President of Mexico we evacnu- 
ated Vera Cruz and our forces came home. But I have not 
heard yet that Huerta saluted the flag. 

The cause of the second war was the attempt of our Govern- 
ment to catch a bandit with an army. It is proverbial that 
an army “crawls upon its stomach,” and it is not apparent 
to ‘the average mind how an army could catch a bandit. I 
do not know how many men we have lost, or how many mil- 
lions of dollars have been expended in this second expedition; 
but it looks as if this war terminated at Carrizal, where our 
brave troopers were ambushed and shot to pieces. Happily, 
it looks now as if the two contending Governments will have 
* love feast, resulting in the American troops backing out of 

exico., 

As substantially all American property and money in Mexico 
have been already confiscated, it is now proposed, if one can 
rely upon the press, that Americans be again encouraged to put 
additional money into Mexico for further confiscatory ‘purposes. 
{Laughter.] 

Thus it will be seen that the $17,000,000 desired could prob- 
‘ably under existing conditions be saved from the estimated 
amount for the Mexican situation, or, if desired, be included in 
any proposed bond issue. 

If a protective tariff should be enacted, probably six times 
$17,000,000 could be raised in one year, paid by ‘foreigners, to 
the great relief of our own ‘heavily burdened taxpayers. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] However, you can hardly ex- 
pect protection from the Democratic Party. Tou can mot cause 
a leopard to change its spots any more than you can make a 
whistle out of a pig’s tail or a silk purse out of a sow's eur. 
[Laughter.] 

This bill proposes to ‘repeal some of the stamp ‘taxes now in 
force under the concurrent resolution extending the stamp-tax 
act to December 31, 1916. The people are accustomed to these 
‘taxes, and if additional revenue is needed, this act should re- 
main in force temporarily. However, it seems to me that you 
are bent upon such repeal because you think it politically ex- 
pedient to do so. 

Thus no substantial reason exists for the Federal Government 
entering upon the policy of taxing estates. Furthermore, there 
may be grave doubt as to whether such an enactment would be 
constitutional. 

Subdivision 4 of section 9 of Article I of the Federal Constitu- 
tion provides: 

No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid unless in Nah pate 
to the census or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be ta 

The sixteenth amendment to the Federal Constitution pro- 
vides: 

The Congress shall have xe powes to lay and collect taxes on lorone ; 


from whatever source dert without apportionment among the severa! 
States and without regard to any census or enumeration. 


The State of New York has always borne her full burden in 
large expenditures for the public benefit. The State is now 
completing the Barge Canal at a cost of some $130,000,000, which 
will be of great benefit to the country at large. New York City 
is a great gateway for immigration into this country, and the 
State pays the cost for the maintenance of the alien insane 
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within its borders, an expense that ought to be borne by the 
Federal Government. The average net cost per year to the State 
for the maintenance of the alien insane for the last four years is 
$2,602,634. 

So I urge that you leave to the States, as sources of revenue 
to meet their ever-increasing expenditures, the taxation of 
estates, If you persist in a continuation of this kind of legisla- 
tion you soon will find New York as rock-ribbed Republican as 
Pennsylvania. [Applause on the Republican side.] When you 
consider that of the money raised by the Government by direct 
taxation, New York alone pays materially more than one-third 
thereof, it is apparent that the State is overburdened with 
governmental taxation and the raising of funds for distribution 
in other States. 

From the Dominion to Pennsylvania, from Lake Erie to 
Montauk Point, the cry goes forth, Give us a legislative rest.“ 
{Applause and laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, this is the best revenue measure 
ever reported to Congress, barring none. It is the first successful 
attempt to make wealth bear its just and proportionate burden 
of taxation. It is full of patriotism, and stamps its authors as 
men of unquestioned ability and integrity. It should command 
the earnest and loyal support of every Member of the House, 
without regard to politics, creed, or religion; but when the roll 
is called few will be the names of the Republicans who will 
support it. Many Members on that side of the Chamber are un- 
able to give a satisfactory reason why they oppose it, but, like 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney], who labored for 
one and a half hours explaining his objections to it, finally 
summed up his arguments by saying, “ It is a Democratic meas- 
ure, and that is enough to justify me to vote against it.” In 
looking over the long list of wise constructive measures passed 
during this administration the gentleman from Michigan is the 
one stalwart of stalwarts who has never voted for a single one 
of these measures. All that the gentleman from Michigan wants 
to see is the word“ Democrat” written into a measure and he 
immediately lines up against it. [Laughter.] My friend from 
Connecticut [Mr. HILL], for whom I have great affection, should 
give his earnest and loyal support to the measure as it now 
stands. At the opening of Congress last December he was early 
upon the floor in his logical and forceful way telling the House 
and the country of the direful conditions soon to befall us 
unless Congress acted promptly in increasing the rates of duty 
upon dyestuffs. I listened to his speech with rapt pleasure 
and attention, and the facts adduced by him convinced me of the 
justness of his cause, and from that day until this I have 
ardently believed Congress should increase the rates of duty 
upon dyestuffs in order to keep our manufacturing plants going 
in this country which use dyestuffs. The gentleman is a mem- 
ber of the Ways and Means Committee, and he and his colleagues 
on the committee have reported in this bill a provision increas- 
ing the rates of duty on dyestuffs giving all the protection 
needed, and perhaps more. Yet the gentleman launches into an 
attempted vehement criticism of the bill. He argued long and 
joud the nonnecessity of legislation of this kind, produced a 
lot of ancient history and figures to prove the unsoundness of 
his logic, all of which the country to-day is not interested in at 
all. I wonder whether or not his real objection to the bill is 
not bottomed upon the fact that the bill imposes a small tax 
upon munitions of war, at least 50 per cent of which is manu- 
factured in New England, and a very large part of which is 
manufactured in the gentleman’s own State—Connecticut. 
{Laughter.] 

The rates of duty upon munitions of war are exceedingly low. 
They could have been much higher, and the country would have 
unanimously approved of it. The gentleman from Connecticut 
went into voluminous statistics endeavoring to show the failure 
of the Underwood bill, both as a revenue producer and failing 
to protect the laboring men of the country. In the course of his 
remarks he said 69,000 freight cars were idle in the spring of 
1914, and that a large number of people were maintained at 
public expense, one of these places being maintained in his own 
town, a thing unheard of prior to that time. Elaborately he 
undertook to place all these conditions at the door of the Under- 
wood tariff, holding it and it alone responsible for conditions 
existing at that time. But the gentleman from Michigan and 
the gentleman from Connecticut are not the only false prophets 
sitting upon that side of the Chamber. [Laughter.] Three 
years ago these false prophets filled columns upon columns of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD prophesying the awful and frightful 
conditions which would overtake and swallow up the country in 
a perfect holocaust if the Underwood bill became a law, but 
out of their own mouths they stand dumbfounded and confused 
to-day by the indisputable facts following the enactment of the 
Underwood bill inte law. 
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If the Underwood bill was the sole cause of business depres- 
sion three years ago, it is equally fair to give it credit for bring- 
ing about the unequaled and unexampled prosperity in the 
country to-day. 

Mr. Chairman, in my judgment the people are too busy to-day 
to either review or study past conditions; they are not giving a 
rap about what happened 100 years ago, 50 years ago, 20 years 
ago, or even 3 years ago; they are too busy at work at the 
present time. [Applause on the Democratic side.] What is 
going on now? What are the people doing? Is labor universally 
employed, or is there an army of unemployed labor throughout 
the land? What is the outlook for to-morrow or the future? 
These are questions confronting the American people to-day. 
The people are more Interested to-day in trying to fill orders 
than they are in past history. 

Long ago I was taught “ Beware of false prophets who appear 
in sheep’s clothing but inwardly are ravening wolves.” 
[Laughter.] 

I would advise these false prophets not to live in dreams of 
the past, not to have nightmares about past events, not to see 
ghosts and hobgoblins of a century ago, but to live in the 
present, observe things round and about them to-day as they 
really are, and in the language of Judge Gary and the late 
lamented James Hill, “ Don’t talk; go to work.” 

How many freight cars are now idle in the United States? 
Not one. For months and months every seaport terminal in the 
United States, and every sidetrack leading to every seaport 
has been gorged with freight cars for 50 miles distant awaiting 
their turn to unload goods produced on American farms and 
in American mines, mills, and factories for both home and foreign 
trade. Under the tremendous volume of business done under 
the Underwood bill transportation systems on land and on water 
have completely broken down; railways are unable to handle 
the freight and passenger traffic; two bills are on the calendar 
awaiting their turn to be enacted into laws to study the railway 
transportation traffic with a view of facilitating both internal 
and external commerce. How many idle men are there in the 
United States to-day? In every city on every billboard, almost 
at every street crossing, including the city of the gentleman 
from Connecticut, are all kinds of signs and ads, “All kinds 
of men wanted for all kinds of jobs.” Every man and woman 
in the United States who wants to labor has a job with the best 
wages ever paid, with full dinner pails, working shorter hours, 
in better sanitary conditions than were ever known in the his- 
tory of the American Government under the highest protective 
tariff ever passed by Congress. For months every big daily 
paper in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and all the 
other cities carry the following ads: “ Five thousand carpenters 
wanted; 10,000 construction men wanted; 50000 brick and 
stone masons wanted at the highest wages ever known.” The 
call is for all kinds of labor, skilled and unskilled. The an- 
thracite coal fields of Pennsylvania are calling them; the bitu- 
minous coal fields of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Kentucky are 
calling them; the wheat fields of Kansas, Nebraska, the Da- 
kotas, Minnesota, Illinois, and Indiana are sending up the same 
signals of distress, calling for laborers in the fields at the rates 
of $3 per day and board. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. CLINE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. For a brief statement. 

Mr. CLINE. The New York World on Sunday contained 48 
columns of solid type of advertisements “ Help wanted.” 

Mr. COX. That is the story, the same story, from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. More laboring men have bought and paid 
for homes under the Underwood bill than during any similar 
time under the highest protective tariff ever known in the 
country. More laboring men have bought and paid for automo- 
biles during the existence of the Underwood bill than was ever 
known in the history of this industry. Never in the history of 
the American steel industry was this business so thriving as 
it is to-day. Orders for steel for home consumption are to-day 
being sold 18 months in advance. 

Every steel mill in the United States able to make a pound 
of steel is running at full capacity, many of them double shifts, 
some of them treble shifts, and yet unable to supply the American 
demand for steel. The big coal operators throughout the Nation 
are now, and for several months past have been, making five- 
year contracts for full delivery of their output. With every bank 
in the United States—Federal, State, private, and trust com- 
panies—bursting with gold, cheap money, cheap interest on long- 
time investments, with banks seeking opportunities to make in- 
vestments not only at home but abroad, American capital is 
going to South America seeking investments as never before in 
the history of the Western Hemisphere. It is no time for calam- 
ity howling or criticism by either the gentleman from Michi- 
gan or the gentleman from Connecticut, or anyone else. [Ap- 
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plause on the Democratie side.] The people are too busy at werk 
to take any counsel of the past whatever. Never did a President 
utter a more truism than did President Wilson in his message 
to Congress prior to the enactment of the Underwood bill, when 
he said: 

The time has come for us to unshackle commerce, free it, and let it 
reach to the rewotest corners of the earth. 

Congress, acting upon the wisdom of his advice, enacted the 
Underwood bill into a law, snd American commerce is now 
flowing to every corner of the earth, bringing home products 
not produced here, and which our people must have in order to 
make them prosperous. To-day, under the Underwood bill, 
100,000,000 people stand up and testify as a unit to prosperity 
unequaled and unheard of through all the history of the past. 
The necessity for this legislation is apparent to all. Had it not 
been for the abnormal increases of the Army and Navy, both 
of which were supported by Republicans and Democrats, there 
would be no necessity for the increased income-tax rates, no 
necessity for the inheritance tax, or even a tax upon munitions 
of war. The current revenues would easily have met the ordi- 
nary expenditures of the Nation, At the close of the current 
year, June 30, there was a balance in the general fund of the 
United States Treasury of $170,000,000, the largest balance at 
the close of any fiscal year for the past 20 years except one. And 
yet our Republican friends say, “ Failure, failure.” Not one of 
them believes it, but it is the old campaign cry of the past. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratie side.] 

The Army appropriation bill for last year earried $101,000,000. 
The bill as reported to the Senate this year carries $325,000,000, 
an excess of $225,000,000 over last year. The naval bill last 
year carried an appropriation of $151,000,000. This year the 
bill as it passed the House carried an appropriation of upwards 
of $272,000,000, and as reported to the Senate this year it carries 
$322,000,000, an excess this year over last of $171,000,000, making 
a necessary increase in appropriations of these two items alone 
of approximately $400,000,000. 

The appropriation bill for fortifieations last year carried an 
appropriation of $8,000,000; this year $34,000,000, an increase 
of $26,000,000 over last year. 

These are abnormal and unexpected appropriations, throwing 
an additional strain on the Treasury in appropriations for the 
defense of our country of more than $425,000,000. These in- 
creased appropriations have to be met. The bills must be paid, 
money must be raised, and it can only be raised by taxation, 
and the question must be met, How is this money to be raised? 
Shall it be raised by taxing the necessities of life, increasing 
the burdens of the poor, or shall the money be raised by com- 
pelling wealth to stand its equitable proportion of this vast 
increase in appropriations? The Democratic members of the 
Ways and Means Committee have patriotically met the issue 
and submit the bill under consideration. The issues are made 
up, the line of cleavage between the two parties is well defined. 
The Democratic Party, following the modern progressive, hu- 
mane course, is asking that the wealth of the country be not 
ruinously taxed, but that it be taxed in order that it pay its 
just dues. [Applause on the Demoeratic side.] The Republican 
Party, adhering to its old worn-out and threadbare arguments, 
contend that everybody should be taxed—the weak, the poor. 
the lowly, the humble, the wage earners—not in proportion to 
his wealth but in proportion to his consumption of the neces- 
sities of life, and equally contend that this measure will im- 
pose undue and burdensome hardships upon those who through 
class legislation have grown wealthy beyond the dreams of 
avarice. The Republican Party says, “Tax everything, from 
the swaddling clothes in which the babe is wrapped to the 
shroud in which it is finally buried.” The Democratic Party 
answers and says, “ Tax the swollen fortunes of the immensely 
wealthy and death-dealing missiles of munitions of war.” 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, on this issue alone the Democratic Party sub- 
mits the issue with sublime confidence that the people at the 
next November election will indorse its course and return the 
Democratic Party to power from the White House to the Con- 
gress of the United States. To meet this increased burden of 
taxes the Ways and Means Committee proposes three methods 
to raise the money—first, to increase the rate of tax; second, 
to impose an inheritance tax; third, to place a tax on muni- 
tions of war, Under the increased income tax it is proposed to 
raise $107,000,000 additional revenue, under the inheritance 
tax it is proposed to raise $17,000,000 this year, and under the 
tax on munitions of war it is proposed to raise $71,000,000; 
under the item of miscellaneous taxes it is proposed to raise 
$2,000,000, making a total of $197,000,000 to be raised under 
this bill, not upon the wealth of the Nation but upon those best 
able to pay. No patriotic man or woman can oppose an in- 


ereased income-tax rate. Any man with a net income of $3,000 
per year ought to be willing, without a murmur or protest, te 
readily pay the increased income-tax rate imposed upon him in 
this bill. Why should not inheritances be taxed? What sound 
logic or reason can be made against it? It is not within the 
ability of any human being in the short course of one human 
life to amass a fortune of $100,000,000, much less a fortune 
eight times this amount, if recent reports of newspapers can 
be believed, unless he has been favored by special legislation 
inuring to his direct and immediate benefit and of which he 
has been quick to avail himself. Fortunes of this magnitude 
have never been worked out by the individual brain of man. 
They have been werked out threugh a combination of brains 
taking advantage of special legislation and special conditions 
to the injury of the many. It is not fair, nor is it just, in either 
morals or reason, to transmit to posterity these abnormal 
fortunes. [Applause on the Democratic side.]! Instead of 
benefiting posterity it does it a positive injury; imstead of 
benefiting the immediate recipients it does them a positive 
wrong. It breeds up in this country a class of unproductive 
men and women without energy, without initiative, without 
knowing any of the hardships or toils of life. It makes them 
consumers instead of preducers. It throws additional burdens 
upon the producers. of wealth which is unjust. No person 
should be permitted to transmit to his or her posterity fortunes 
amounting to $100,000,000, A large part of it should be taken 
by the Federal Government in the way of inheritance taxes 
and put in the Treasury of the United States, and to this 
extent relieve the toiling masses of taxation. I recently ob- 
served in the press of the passing away of a prominent lady in 
New York, leaving a fortune estimated from 880.000.000 to 
$100,000,000, and at this very moment the dread disease of in- 
fantile paralysis is raging like a fire in New York City among 
the poor, underfed, underclothed, undercared-for people. It 
is unjust, un-American, and undemocratic to let such tre- 
mendous fortunes as this be transmitted to her heirs without 
an inheritance tax laying its hands upon a part of her estate. 

The proposed tax on munitions of war is a most just, wise, and 
humane tax. The idea of taxing the necessities of life, food, 
raiment, medicine, shelter, and letting deadly and dangerous 
missiles of war go untaxed, as they have gone in the past, is 
contrary not only to the principles of our form of government, 
but is inhuman, unbelievable, unthinkable. [Applause.] My 
one regret is that the tax is not high enough upon this item, 
even though Hudson Maxim, president of one of the munitions 
of war trusts, may eharacterize legislation of this kind as a 
crime. But I would prefer taxing the output of Hudson Maxim 
and the Du Pont Powder Trust than to tax the necessities of 
life. The idea of taxing sugar, clothing, medicines, and permit- 
ting revolvers, powder, dynamite, swords, and sabers to go un- 
taxed to me is unthinkable, uncomprehendable, and, if I had 
my way about it, a tax upon munitions of war would bear a 
very large part of the burden of taxes in this country. I would 
tax them to the limit, and see to it that the bills were promptly 
paid. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, strenuous objection has been waged against 
this bill by the able gentlemen from New England, Mr. HII, ef 
Connecticut, and Mr. GILLETT, of Massachusetts. Strenuous ob- 
jections have been waged against it by the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Moonk] and by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MappeN] and many others. They have argued the unjust- 
ness of the income tax, the inheritance tax, the tax upon 
munitions of war. They have sought to raise sectionalism; they 
have placed figures in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp showing that a 
large part of the income tax is paid by these four States; but let 
me remind these gentlemen that the cotton fields of the South, 
the wheat fields of the West and Northwest, the corn belt of the 
great Mississippi Valley, our mines and ore beds of the West, 
worked by the hand of labor, have poured into these States raw 
materials which have produced the wealth in these States, and 
instead of making a sectional argument defending their States 
against payment of this income tax they should be proud of it, 
and instead of these States condemning this legislation through 
their respective Members in the House they should commend the 
measure by showing their patriotism, that while they are in 
favor of putting our country in a state of preparedness they are 
not only willing but anxious to stand their part of the cost. The 
gentleman from Chicago, Mr. Mappen, as well as others, have 


eriticized the Democratic Party not only for its incompetency 
but for its extravagance. The gentleman from Chicago, Mr. 
Mappen, says we could have saved $255,000,000 by practicing 
economy, and to make up this item he says we appropriated 
$20,000,000 for a nitrate plant, and yet the gentleman voted for 
it. He says we have appropriated $75,000,000 for good roads. 
In this he is mistaken. Only five millions will be appropriated 
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this year for this purpose, and yet the gentleman voted for the 
bill when it passed the House last January, 

He says we have thrown away $11,000,000 for the building of 
an armor-plate factory, and -yet the gentleman voted for it. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] It is hardly fair for any 
Member of this House to criticize the Democratic Party for 
1 appropriations when he by his vote has assisted in 

oing it. 


The gentleman further says that we have levied $44,000,000 
upon the Treasury to pay the salaries of 30,000 useless places 
created outside the civil service. In this criticism the gentleman 
may be correct. I know nothing about it; I express no opinion 
upon it; but the gentleman is willing to retire postal employees 
at the age of 65 years upon a pension of $600 per year, a thing 
which I am not in favor of doing. The Republican Party should 
quit voting for Democratic measures or quit criticizing them. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, one of the most important provisions in this 
bill is the tariff commission. More good will eventually flow to 
the people as a result of this legislation than any other item in 
it. The people have made up their minds not to have any more 
tariff tinkering in Congress if they can avoid it. This tariff- 
commission bill does not go as far as I would have it go, but it 
establishes the principle and definitely commits the party to it. 
I give it my earnest support. I firmly believe that in less than 
10 years Congress will invest this commission with quasi judi- 
cial powers, enabling it to fix maximum rates of duty upon 
goods imported into this country. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] Of course the argument will be made that such a law 
would be unconstitutional. The same argument was made from 
1870 to 1887 that Congress did not have the constitutional power 
to create an Interstate Commerce Commission with power to 
fix maximum rates on railroads, but public opinion never 
stopped; it never ceased; it fought its way to Congress until 
Congress finally bowed to the will of public opinion, created an 
Interstate Commerce Commission, gave it power to fix rates, 
and no one would to-day feel like repealing it. The same consti- 
tutional grant gives Congress power to clothe this commission 
with quasi judicial power to fix the maximum rate of duty upon 
goods imported into the country. Then, and not until then, will 
this ever-troublesome question of tariff be taken out of politics. 
The Republican Party declared for a tariff commission in 1912 
and in 1916 in their platform. For the past four years this has 
been one of their cardinal doctrines. This was their promise 
four years ago, and is their promise to-day. Will the apostles 
of high protection fulfill this promise by voting for this tariff 
commission when the roll is called, or will they repudiate it? 
Here is your time to redeem your promises. Here is the time 
to make good. But when the roll is called there will not be a 
dozen Republican Members of this House vote for this tariff 
commission, although it is one of their solemn promises in their 
platform this year. Talk about parties changing positions and 
repudiating platform pledges, the Republican Party is to-day 
swapping horses faster than old Dave Harum ever did in his 
palmiest days. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is going to become a law, and it will 
be a law forever. [Applause on the Democratic side.] No party 
in the future will have the temerity to repeal a single paragraph 
in it. The party that repeals it will at the ensuing election be 
relegated to the political limbo of the “has beens.” [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding the 
criticism heaped upon the head of President Wilson, he will be 
elected this fall by a greater victory than four years ago. He 
has been criticized, ridiculed, held up to contempt and scorn 
more than any President in the long life of our Nation, except 
Washington and Lincoln, but amidst this cruel and pitiless storm 
of criticism, calm and serene, he has stood aiding in every way 
possible to work out the world-wide problems of democracy. No 
President since the day that Jefferson’s pen fell from his match- 
less hand has any President been charged with such responsibility 
and no President since the days of Lincoln has discharged his 
duties with such fidelity to duty as has President Wilson. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] He has been criticized by a 
muckraking press, by campaign orators on the stump for not 
going to war with some one somewhere, some place, but has he 
made a mistake in refusing to go to war and in keeping our 
country at peace? The blood-soaked battle fields of Europe 
answer back this criticism and say, “ No mistake; no mistake.” 
Thank God Almighty that we do not have millions of weeping 
wives and mothers and wailing orphan children with arms as 
long as eternity and fingers as bony as death, with faces grim 
visaged and determined, pointing to President Wilson and say- 
ing, “ You did it,” as they are now pointing to every king, em- 
peror, czar, and sultan of Europe to-day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. COX. I ask for two minutes more. 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Indiana asks for two 
minutes more. Is there objection? 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Reserving the right to object, 
I would like to inquire whether the majority has finished 
offering amendments. 

Mr. KITCHIN. So far as I know now we have. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It enters into the question of 
extension. I have no objection. : 

Mr. COX. Thank God he has found a way to avoid war with 
Mexico; that instead of sending our soldiers to that grief- 
stricken nation to die and to kill the starving peons, he is about 
to find a way to put the starving peon to work. If the Republi- 
can Party in the coming campaign chooses to pitch their battle 
upon their criticism of President Wilson’s failing to go to war, 
we will meet them on this argument in every home of the land. 
In every home on election day, whether in States having woman 
suffrage or not, there will be a wife—a mother—pleading the 
cause of Woodrow Wilson, because of his peace policy, because 
their husbands and their sons have not been sent as fodder to 
the cannon mouths. The Democratic Party invites an open dis- 
cussion of this issue in the coming contest. Even the wealth of 
the Nation has and will rejoice at his peace policies, because he 
has kept us out of war and made it possible for men to continue 
the peaceful pursuits of life at a time when half the world is on 
fire. “Peace hath her victory no less renowned than war.” 
Beat President Wilson in the coming contest! You can not 
touch the hem of his garment, and ere the ides of November 
roll around, a wireless message will be flashed to every home 
between the seas, “ We have met the enemy, and they are ours.” 
aah on the Democratic side. Laughter on the Republican 

e. 

Ah, you can laugh now, but let me tell you it is the man that 
laughs last who laughs best. If you want to laugh because 
millions of men are being slaughtered in Europe to-day, if you 
want to laugh because Wilson refuses to spill the blood of our 
American boys, we will meet you on that issue. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

On our splendid record of prosperity at home and peace abroad 
we submit our cause to the judgment of the people in the coming 
contest. In the election of 191@ the people decreed that the 
Republican Party was incompetent and unfit to handle the busi- 
ness affairs of our Nation. They followed this victory up in 
1912 with an overwhelming victory, which crushed all opposition, 
and in the coming contest the people stand ready to repeat the 
same thing again. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York to strike out the last word. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut offers 
the following amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. HILL: Strike out the whole of the text under 
ve aie V—Dyestuffs,” on page 87, and following and substitute in lieu 


“Tire V. 


“TO PROVIDE REVENUE FOR THE GOVERNMENT AND TO ESTABLISH AND 
MAINTAIN THE MANUFACTURE OF DYESTUPFS. 


“Sec. 400. That on and after the day following the of this 
act, except as otherwise specially provided for in this act, there shall 
be „collected, and paid upon the articles named herein when 
imported from any foreign country into the United States or into any 
of its possessions, except the Philippine Islands and the islands of 
Guam and Tutuila, the rates of duties which are herein prescribed, 


namely: 5 
DUTIABLE LIST. 


First. All products produced in commercial quantities through the 
destructive distillation of coal or otherwise, such as benzol, toluol, 

lol, cumol, naphthalin, ay Age thalin, azenaphten, fluoren, an- 
9 phenol, cresol, pyridin, olin, carbazol, 5 per cent ad 
valorem. 

“Second. All the so-called ‘intermediates,’ made in whole or in 
part from the products referred to in paragraph 1, not colors or dy: 
not specially provided for, 31 cents per pound and 15 per cent a 


alorem. 

“Third. All colors or including natural alizarin and indigo, 
and all color salts, color acids, or color bases, made, in whole or in 
part, from products referred to in paragraphs first and second, T4 cents 
per pound and 30 per cent ad valorem. 


~“ FREE LIST. 


Fourth. Acids : Acetic or pyzoligneous, arsenic or arsenious, chromic, 
fluoric, hydrofluoric, hydrochloric or muriatic, nitric, phosphoric, prus- 
sic, silicic, sulphuric or oil of vitriol, and valerianic. 

Fifth. Coal tar, crude, pitch of coal tar, wood or other tar, dead 
or creosote oll. 

“ Sec. 401. That paragraphs 20, 21, 22, and 23 of Schedule A of 
section 1 of an act entitied ‘An act to reduce tariff duties and to pro- 
vide revenue for the Government, and for other pi Ses,“ Mt geting 
9 o'clock and 10 minutes st meridian, October 3, 1913, and para- 
graphs 387, 394, 452, and 514 of the ‘free list’ of section 1 of said 
act, and so much of = heretofore existing law or parts of law as may 
be inconsistent with this act, are hereby repealed. 
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rtlal tariff commission shall hereafter 
na ve been created and established by law, it shall be the duty of such 


“Sec. 402. Whenever an im 


commission to investigate the rates of duty provided herein and their 
adaptation to the purposes and objects specified in the title hereof, and 
report the facts and their findings based thereon to the Ways and 
Neans Committee of the House of Representatives and the Finance 
Committee of the Senate.” 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, now that the political fireworks 
have all been exploded, I would like to ask the members of the 
House to get down to a plain matter of business very serlously 
affecting this country not only industrially, but in the way of 
national defense as well. The arrival of the German U-boat at 
Baltimore this morning marks a very significant situation in 
the history of the world. It means several things. First, that 
the mastery of the seas hereafter will be equally under the con- 
trol of the small nations as well as of the great naval powers of 
the world. It means another thing; it means the beginning of 
a renewed attempt on the part of Germany to continue the 
monopoly of the dyestuff production of the world as she had it 
on the ist of August, 1914, and it means also a renewed attempt 
to strengthen her strangle hold upon the defensive power of every 
nation in the world in the production of high explosives, 

Now, if the rates of duty which are prescribed in this bill will 
prevent that, I am for the rates of duty in this bill if they will 
also develop the science of organic chemistry in the United 
States. If they will not, I want to appeal to you as practical 
business men and as patriotic citizens of this country to do that 
thing which will relieve this Nation from monopoly control by 
any power in the world—I do not care whether it is Germany, 
Great Britain, or Japan, for all have started in this industry 
since the war began. 

We ought not to be left in a position where we have not one 
single particle of capacity or ability to produce the high explo- 
sives which are incidental to modern warfare as the whole world 
was left up to the 1st of August, 1914. : 

Now, I want to take a few minutes of time to show you why I 
think these duties will not do that thing. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. Does not this raise another question 
whether there is such a thing as an effective blockade? 

Mr. HILL. It absolutely raises the question, and ought to 
give us very serious thought as to the naval outfit that we 
propose to make, whether we go to building 1 battleship that 
will cost $25,000,000 or 16 or 20 harbor or over-sea submarines 
that can go anywhere in this world. [Applause.] That is the 
serious question. [Applause.] But it is a question that I do 
not want to discuss now. 

The proposition which I offer provides for 74 cents duty on 
the finished dyestuffs instead of 5, as proposed by the majority, 
and for 3} cents specific duty on intermediates instead of 23 
cents, and then at the end I submit the whole question to an im- 
partial fariff commission, Now why do that? Because it is 
essential that work should be begun promptly. 

Last January men came before the Committee on Ways and 
Means and one of them said he would put $5,000,000 into the 
development of his plant if such protection was given. An- 
other said he would put $2,000,000 in at once and more as 
fast as he could if this protection was given. Since then an- 
other has come to me and said they would immediately put in 
$20,000,000, and another from the Pacific coast has told me 
they are prepared to put $15,000,000 into a plant to develop 
products of coal distillation and oil distillation on the Pacific 
coast. It ought to have been done last December within 24 
hours after the bill was introduced. France has done it, 
Japan has done it, England has done it, Russia has done it, 
while we have been quibbling over 24 cents a pound [ap- 
plause on the Republican side], and to-day they are ready not 
only to supply the industrial products to their own people 
into which dyestuffs and chemicals enter as constituent parts but 
to meet competition in the cotton trade of the world where we 
can not meet it now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HILL. I would like to have a little more time, I would 
like to have at least 15 minutes. 

Mr, KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say there is 
no »bjection on this side of the Chamber to the gentleman 
having as much time as he may desire. 

Mr. HILL. I assure the gentleman I will not trespass upon 
his courtesy. 

The CHAIRMAN. 


as to 


Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman? {After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I have never taken this matter 
up from the beginning as a political question. The chairman 
of the committee will bear me out in that I brought it to him 
as a commercial proposition and said to him, “If you will 


evolve a better plan than this, I will support your plan. If you 
can not evolye a better plan than this, I want the House to 
support a plan, not of mine—I did not evolve it—but that of 
10,000 chemists in the United States of America made before 
the beginning of this session of Congress by more than a year.” 
When this war broke out these gentlemen from all over the 
country, North, South, East, and West, foresaw the serious 
problem that was sure to arise, and the New York section ap- 
pointed a committee composed of the following gentlemen: 
Bernard C. Hesse, a free trader, avowed, open, and above- 
board, and he so informs me; J. J. Herreshoff; H. A. Metz, 
a former Democratic Member of this House, president of the 
American Chemical Co., a German manufacturer as well as a 
manufacturer of the United States; I, F. Stone, president of 
the New York Aniline & Chemical Co.; D. W. Jayne; J. Merrett 
Matthews, chemical expert for the textile industries of the 
United States, cotton, woolen, and so forth; and Allen Rogers. 

They were appointed as a committee to find out what was nec- 
essary, not from the political side of it but what was necessary 
from the practical side, to determine how we could best meet 
the crisis which they knew was coming. After careful investiga- 
tion they made a long report, which I have not time to read, 
but I will read the conclusion: 

That a 80 per cent duty on some coal-tar dyes for over 30 years has 
not produced a real coal-tar dye industry in this country. 

Your committee submits its conclusions, as follows: 

“To prevent the unfair underselling alle to be practiced b 
eigners in this country, the adoption of an effective 8 clause. 

“The so-called coal-tar ‘intermediates,’ which are the basis of the 
eoal-tar chemical industry, inclusive of explosives, medicinals, and 
dyestuffs, should be assessed one-half of whatever the finished dyes are 
taxed for tariff purposes; all coal-tar dyes without exception to be 
taxed alike, namely, 30 per cent ad valorem and 72 cents per pound 
specific.” 

I am glad to say the medicinals have now been included in this 
measure, upon amendment offered by the gentleman from North 
Carolina. A year passed by. aud I wrote to the chairman of this 
committee, when I found that this report had been made and 
presented to the House a year before by a Democratic Member 
from New York and no attention pald to it. I then introduced 
it as a bill, and wrote to Dr. Hesse and asked him if there was 
oe reason for changing their opinion. Thetr reply was to this 

ect; 

This committee herewith unanimously reaffirms its bellef that the 
rates proposed in this report of November, 1914, are the lowest 

Now, understand, gentlemen, this man was a freetrader who 
wrote this report. He does not hesitate to say so, and I want 
to call your attention to the fact that when he was asked before 
the committee if these were the lowest rates that would provide 
for the development of this industry, his reply was—I quote it, 
substantially— 

1 do not look at it as an industrial proposition but as a matter of 
national equipment. 

Every other consideration should be wiped off the slate in 
comparison with the overwhelming importance of this side of 
the question. [Applause.] But, they say: 

The committee herewith unanimously reaffirms its belief that the 
rates proposed in its report of Noyember 4, 1914, are the lowest at 
which a self-contained, complete, independent coal-tar chemical and dye 
industry can be created in this country, and which at the same time 
offers a legitimate incentive to legitimate capital for a legitimate 
effort to 1 these goods in this country. Whether capi will 
avail itself of this adyantage or not this committee expresses no 
opinion. 

I call as my next witness to the insufficiency of these duties 
Mr. Herman Metz, whom many of you know, a German manu- 
facturer himself and an American manufacturer as well. 

I have a circular in my pocket, recelved yesterday from him, 
dated July 6, offering German dyes. Is it not significant that 
a shipload of 750 tons arrived yesterday? When Mr. Metz was 
before the committee I usked this question: 

Mr. Metz, as a manufacturer, importer, and dealer, you have twice 
stated in writing that the provisions of this bill are necessary to estab- 
lish an independent and permancnt industry in this country if the 
country wishes to establish It, 

Mr. Merz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hine. It is not too high, but that it is high enough. 

Mr. Merz. That is the minimum. 

Mr. Hitt, That is the minimum? 

Mr. Merz, On anything less you will be off, anyway. 
whether that is high enough. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman state, in that connection, 
what would be the ultimate cost, if the final consumer had to 
pay every particle of this, for 1 yard of cloth? 

Mr. HILL. About one-thirtieth of 1 cent per yard is the 
lowest figure I have seen; and I have seen it stated as high, in 
some cases, as one-tenth of 1 cent per yard, ‘The probable fig- 


for- 


I do not know 
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ure is one-thirtieth of a cent, and on blue denim for overalls 
it will be about a cent per pair for the indigo. 

Mr. TOWNER. So that if every cent was paid by the ulti- 
mate consumer it would not be appreciable or would not be 
considered in the final price. 

Mr. HILL. This country has lost more because of the German 
monopoly since the Ist day of August, 1914, than all of the extra 
cost that could possibly accumulate in a century. Furthermore, 
the point about the case that I want to urge upon your atten- 
tion is that the duty placed too low will add to the amount 
which the gentleman says, but if placed high enough to develop 
the domestic competition, will wipe it out in 30 days. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield for a question for 
Information? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

1 Mr. SABATH. What were the duties under the Payne-Aldrich 
112 

Mr. HILL. I do not want to diseuss it. 

Mr. SABATH. I would like to know. 

Mr. HILL. They were 80 per cent. They had been an aver- 
age of 30 per cent, except that they were 25 per cent in 1894, 
ever since 1882. I do not want to make any comparison between 
this and the other bills. 

Mr. SABATH. What are the duties in the bill now pending 
presented by you? 

Mr. HILL. Thirty per cent, and 73 cents a pound. 

Mr. SABATH. We have been increasing it? 

Mr. HILL. For 30 years we have been trying to develop the 
Industry, with little or no success. 

Mr. BURNETT. The purpose, of course, of this is to get the 
dyes in this country? 

Mr. HILL. To make them in this country. 

Mr. BURNETT. Suppose that this tariff does not induce the 
construction of factories. Is there any provision in your amend- 
ment or in your bill by which a board can then change the rates 
so that they will make it? 

Mr. HILL. There is no committee amendment. I will stop 
and explain right there. May I ask the attention of the chairman 
of the committee? The question involves a statement which I did 
not wish to make. I want to refer to the question of the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Burnett]. Practically the suggestion 
was made to gentlemen who appeared before the Ways and Means 
Committee in January, and who had offered to enlarge their 
plants to provide for the estimated dyestuff demands of the 
United States, for a lower rate of duty, and I submitted that 
proposition to them by request. They felt that they had com- 
mitted themselves, two of them, to the expenditure of $7,000,000 
immediately, $5,000,000 on the part of one of them and $2,000,000. 
on the part of another. I happen to know that one of them 
contemplated $20,000,000. The reply I got from one of the gen- 
tlemen was substantially this: 

My_beard of directors have decided to back me up in the pro tion 
that made, gate they will not consent to even my carrying that out 
if the rate o. s reduced, because the industry ean not be developed 
at any lower Pr oe duty. 

Let me read you an extract from a letter in regard to a con- 
ference that was held later: 

I note with interest copy of your letter to Dr. Beckers, and for your 


information I may tell 2 — that it was I who was asked to serve on 
this . but as I refused to go on account of the press of busi- 
n stead. 


time 
the matter. Furthermore, as you know, I positively setae. and 
refuse, to agree to any reduction of duties at an fied time, but 
was and am perfectly willing to leave this matter hands of some 
competent and nonpartisan tariff commission, 

He knew that the bill of Mr. Ramvey was then pending. He 
says: 

I want you to understand that I am as firmly convinced as ever that 
the rates mentioned In your ee = 7 lowest that will establish this 
industry in the United States, and I have never so much as intimated 
to anybody. by word of mouth or Br ae Be that anything less would 
do the trick, and I believe that Mr. Kircurn, Mr. PRATT, ete., thoroughly 
understand my position. 


Now, what was the proposition? He says, substantially: “I 
will put $2,000,000 into this industry, to be expended immedi- 
ately, not waiting for a final decision, and if you will give me as- 
surance that these rates shall be prescribed; and after I have 
spent my money and put it in, and the Congress then provides 
for a tariff commission, as they say they will, I ask that you 
submit this whole proposition to the tariff commission for de- 
termination whether these rates aré too low or too high”; and 
he said to me that he would abide by that decision, as, of course, 


he would have to if Congress said so, but he would have put in 
his $2,000,000 in advance, and Dr. Beckers would have put in 
his $5,000,000 in advance and would have accepted afterwards 
the decision or recommendation of an impartial, nonpartisan 
tariff commission. Could anything be fairer? 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. SasarH). The time of the gentleman 
has expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I thought the gentleman had indefinite time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was informed 

Mr. KITCHIN. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have time to conclude his remarks. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the request—for five minutes 
more? 

Mr. HILL. That I may be allowed to conclude my remarks. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think we should provide some limit as 
to the time. 

Mr. HILL. I should like about 15 minutes. It is a very im- 
portant matter. 

5 ALLEN. If the gentleman from Connecticut will 

e — U 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STAFFORD} object to the gentleman proceeding without limita- 
tion of the time? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. I make that objection. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, 
that the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hrt], a member of 
the committee, be given time to conclude his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is objected to by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. A great number of Members want to offer 
amendments to this bill. There should be some limit. The 
gentleman says he can conclude in 15 minutes. 

Mr. HILL. I ean if I am not interrupted. 

Mr. ALLEN. I simply want to say to the gentleman from 
Connecticut that 

Mr. STAFFORD. The time has not been granted yet. 

Mr. KITCHIN. How mueh time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. HILL. If not interrupted I can easily conclude in 15 
minutes, but if I am interrupted, of course I can not. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairma 
that the gentleman from Connecticut be permitted to proceed 
for 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Connecticut is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes more. 

Mr. ALLEN. Now does the gentleman from Connecticut 
yield? 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. I want to say in connection with what the 
gentleman from Conneeticut has just stated that there is a 
concern in Cincinnati that is putting a million dollars into a 
plant to make dyestuffs without waiting for Congress to take 
any action on a dyestuff tariff. 

Mr. HILL. Yes. Now the bill comes into the House with 
the duty lowered from 7} to 5 cents a pound on finished prod- 
ucts; from 34 to 23 cents a pound on intermediates, and erudes 
go from 5 per cent to the free list. Like the gentleman from 
Cincinnati, other people have trusted to the protective senti- 
ment of the United States in this matter. I do not mean as 
a general proposition, but in this matter they have trusted to 
the protective sentiment of the United States, and have been 
putting their money into this industry. I know nothing about 
the Cincinnati concern, but I have here a telegram from Mr. 
Dow, of the Dow Chemical Works, of Saginaw, Mich. Some 
of you may know him. He appeared before the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and stated that he had been making large 
experiments: in the development of synthetic indigo, and he 
succeeded in making a satisfactory dye, and brought the sam- 
ples of cloth which had been treated. I received a letter yes- 
terday from Dr. Herty, of North Carolina, president of the 
American Chemical Society, transmitting to me this telegram 
to him, and saying I might read it. I read: 


Sacrnaw, MICH., July 7, 1916. 
CHARLES H. Herry, 
Care Chemist Olub, New York. 

We know of no reasor for hi 7 synthetic indigo and very much 
regret to learn that 5 s contemplated. a ae ciate 
your aid. If we are discrimina „ we will pi poaa 
meeting to 3 withdrav ai — Indigo manufacture ee we 
have t $102,000 om plant now under construction. 5 

Dow. 
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Now, what does that mean? 


I have tried to show by the 
testimony that a specific duty of 5 cents is not sufficient; that 


74 cents is the minimum. Since that statement of Dr. Hesse 
I called on him in New York two weeks ago, and I sald, “Dr. 
Hesse, has anything occurred from the time your report was 
made until now that would justify you in lowering that duty?” 
He again repeated to me, “Mr. Hun, you know I am a free 
trader, but I say to you that if you want to establish this 
industry in the United States you can not do it at less than 
7: cents a pound.” 

I have just read to you from Mr. Dow, who says he will 
request his directors to cancel or withdraw the $102,000 in- 
vestment from the indigo industry, which, if I am not mis- 
taken, will leave the United States without one single, solitary 
manufactory of indigo if that is done. 

Now, I want to call your attention to a telegram from Dr. 
Beckers. I understood the chairman of the committee, when 
he made his remarks at the opening of the discussion on the 
bill, to say that Dr. Beckers had agreed to the rates of duty 
fixed in this bill. If I am mistaken, I would like to be cor- 
rected now. : 

Mr, KITCHIN. I did not say he agreed to it. I said he said 
that under the rates of this bill in five years he could make 
dyestuffs more cheaply than any German manufacturer. 

Mr. HILL, I think he could, if he had 74 cents a pound duty. 

Mr. KITCHIN. He said he could under this bill. 

Mr. HILL, I will read now a telegram I received yesterday 
from Dr. Beckers. He says: 


Hon. E. J. HILL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Exceptions made in dyestuffs tariff bill with regard to indigo, aliza- 
rin, and all thelr derivatives are, according to my opinion, very 
detrimental to the American dyestuffs auy Foreign manufac- 
turers crn easily develop these lines of dyestuffs such an extent that 
they will largely substitute the antline colors, and the duty in general 
will then average about 30 per cent, same as now. As most of the 
intermediate products are used for the different lines we can not prop- 
erly develop only one line in this country and have the others come 
from abroad. These exceptions, furthermore, will create a discrimina- 
tion emong the dyestuffs consumers and, strange to say, the allzarins 
aml their derivatives are used for the Le 58 class of textiles, while the 
anilines are used for the cheaper g 
eliminate these exceptions. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., July 7, 1916, 


. Please use all efforts to 


W. BECKERS, 

Furthermore, the bill provides that at the end of five years, 
if we have not produced 60 per cent of the consumption of the 
United States, it is made the duty of the President to so de- 
clare, and all duties go off and go back to where they were be- 
fore. Twenty-seven per cent of our entire consumption cut out 
by being left without the benefit of any specific duty whatever, 
leaves it to Germany to sell us only 18 per cent, and then the 
President has got to order the suspension of all the duties. 

Is it fair to ask men to put their money into an industry and 
try to develop it here under those conditions? I do not care as 
to the ultimate effect of these provisions in the bill relating to 
restrictions five years from now, because I have great hopes 
that something is going to happen so that five years from now 
we will alter all these provisions, [Applause on the Republican 
Side.] 

But the point about it is—and I am sorry I said that, be- 
cause it is the first political allusion I haye made with reference 
to this matter from beginning to end; I am sorry, gentlemen, 
that these restrictions are there, because neither you nor I nor 
any sensible man would invest capital by the millions now, 
under such conditions as these, and I do not want them in the 
bill. I am perfectly willing to put it to any fair-minded man 
that the proposition shall be passed at 7 cents a pound, and 
leave the future to an impartial and nonpartisan tariff com- 
mission. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. BURNETT. Would you give that commission the power 
to reduce it or merely the power to recommend to Congress? 

Mr. HILL. They can not have the power to reduce or raise 
the rates. It is a power of investigation and recommendation, 
and an honest recommendation from an honest commission in 
this country will be heeded and acted upon by an honest Con- 
gress five years from now. 

Mr. BURNETT. That has not been the rule. I remember 
that on print paper and pulp wood they did not do that. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. Suppose we adopt the gentleman’s substitute 
aml increase the rate upon indigo, how much higher, in the 
gentleman’s judgment, will indigo sell in five years from now 
than we pay the German monopolies? 

Mr. HILL. I think it will sell at a lower price. 


think there is any sort of question about it Whatever. I think 
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that within two years, as a result of protected domestic com- 
petition, every additional penny of these duties that are put 
on by this bill will be absorbed and dyestuffs will sell in the 
United States of America lower than anywhere else in the 
world. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. GORDON. But that will wipe out the industry, then? 
Mr. HILL. Not at all. The whole question, my good friend 
from Ohio, is this: This is a question affecting not only dyestuff,. 
but it affects every ounce of cotton goods that is made in the 
United States. I have the petition or resolution passed unani- 
mously by 700 southern cotton mills in Atlanta in April, asking 
for the passage of this bill. I have in my oflice the expression 
of the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers at thelr 

annual convention in Boston asking for it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? JE 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman said that the 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers and the Southern 
AOON of Cotton Manufacturers asked for the passage of 
si his 223 

Mr. HILL. I meant to say for the passage of the bill which 
I introduced. We had a committee, consisting of six men, repre- 
senting an output of three and a half to four billions of dollars 
of products in this country, saying that they had become con- 
verted by the exigencies that had arisen, and where five years 
ago some of them came here and protested, those very men came 
here now and said they wanted to take it all back and ask for 
the passage of the bill which I introduced. 

Mr. FESS. Then the gentleman’s contention is simply not 
for the manufacturer, but for the ultimate consumer, who will 
get the product cheaper after the industry is established in this 
country? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. The question is, What shall we do? 
Every other nation in the world found itself in the same posi- 
tion that we were in on the 1st of August, 1914. We are in com- 
petition with everyone of those producing nations all over the 
world, Our cotton goods meet their cotton goods in China, in the 
Philippine Islands, all over the world. They have established 
their own plants. 

The British Government has put $15,000,000 into theirs. 
Japan has guaranteed 8 per cent profit, whether they make 
it or not, on any Japanese capital going into this business. 
We have voted $20,000,000 of Government money to make 
fertilizers and nitrates. We have voted $11,000,000 of Govern- 
ment money to build an armor-plate factory. Here men stand, 
and I can give you the names of the men, representing pri- 
vate capital and agreeing to put $42,000,000 of their own good- 
American money into this industry, from California to New 
York, if we will simply give to them a rate of duty and a 
protection against the awful struggle which is bound to come 
when this war closes; and if we do so, they will begin their in- 
vestment and the relief of the American people right now. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] It is up to you gentlemen 
on the Democratic side. This is not a question of protection or 
free trade. You have agreed now to what you think is a pro- 
tective duty. The policy in this case is determined by an emer- 
gency, not by past moss-grown theories, either upon your part 
or upon mine. It is a question of an existing emergency, and I 
ask you as patriotic American citizens to meet that emergency 
now and make the United States an independent Nation upon 
this matter—independent of all the world. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut has again expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Loxcworry] if there will be any more 
speeches on that side on the substitute amendment now pending? 
If so, I should like to hear them now, because there will be only 
one on this side on the question. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not care to speak, and unless there 
is some other gentleman who does 

Mr. FORDNEY. I want to say to the gentleman from North 
Carolina that there are a great many amendments to be offered 
here. I wanted to speak on this, but there has been so much 
time taken that I will not do so. 

Mr. KITCHIN. So there will be no other speeches in favor 
of this amendment? 

Mr. FORDNEY. We will take the time on some other amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KITCHIN. So we can take a vote on it after T finish my 
remarks? k ; 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 3 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, my friend from Connecticut 
[Mr. Hin] has exhibited, as he always does in discussing any 
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matter, an ebullition of enthusiasm and earnestness that always 
has a tendency to convince one who does not know the facts 
that he is absolutely right about the matter under discussion. 
He says that under the provisions of the pending bill the dye- 
stuff industry, according to the testimony of the dyestuff manu- 
facturers, can not be established and can not be maintained, and 
he reads from telegrams and letters from the presidents of the 
two big dyestuff manufacturers in the United States, and from 
one or two other gentlemen more or less interested. There will 
be only two dyestuff manufacturers in the United States if 
the substitute of the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. HILL] 
is enacted into law. I want every Democrat and every Repub- 
lican in this House to know that, according to the testimony of 
these two dyestuff manufacturers themselyes, if the Hill sub- 
stitute is carried and becomes a law, there will be an absolute 
monopoly of the manufacture of dyestuffs, consisting of two 
manufacturers, in the United States. 

Mr. Schoelkopf and Dr. Beckers, whom the gentleman pro- 
duced as witnesses, represent the two big dyestuff manufactur- 
ing plants of the United States. Mr. Schoelkopf is president 
of the Schoelkopf, Hartford & Hanna Co., Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Dr. Beckers is president of the W. Beckers Aniline & Chemi- 
cal Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

They testified before our committee on January 14, 1915, that 
if the Hill substitute becomes a law each of them would make 
50 per cent of the dyestuffs in the United States. Each testi- 
fied that he would make 50 per cent, and they testified that 
both together would make all the dyestuffs in the United 
States. I asked them if they would not have a monopoly. 
Each said that his company expected to make 50 per cent of 
our total consumption if the Hill bill was passed. They knew 
that the high rates of that bill, which is the substitute before 
the House, would enable them to effect and maintain an abso- 
lute monopoly. So, gentlemen, I want every Member who votes 
for the Hill substitute to know that he is voting for a dyestuff 
monopoly consisting of only two manufacturers in this country, 
and those two manufacturers testified to that themselves, and 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Htt} will not and can 
not deny it. 

Now, let us see whether the dyestuff industry can be estab- 
lished and maintained with this reasonable and fair provision 
which is contained in the pending bill. The gentleman from 
Connecticut has Mr, Schoelkopf declaring, as I understand, 
that he would not put a dollar into the industry; that he could 
not maintain it and could not establish it in this country unless 
the rates were at least as high as those in the Hill bill; that 
that was the least protection that would enable them to estab- 
lish and maintain a dyestuff industry in this country. Why. 
this same Mr. Schoelkopf testified before our, committee that 
he was then making about three times more dyestuffs than he 
made when the war broke out; that he enlarged his plant over 
three times its former capacity, and when in a few months 
from then his enlarged plant would be in full operation he 
would then be making nearly five times as much. That this 
enlargement of capital and plant was made without expecting 
or thinking of any additional tariff to that of the Underwood 
Act. He further testified that during the European war he 
was making, and would continue to make, such excessive profits 
from the high prices he was getting that he was justified in 
putting in the additional capital. He declared that when the 
war stopped he would have made enough profit to be able to 
charge up to profit and loss all the additional capital he had 
put into the enlarged plant, and if his plant should forever re- 
main idle thereafter he had made enough profit to compensate 
him. He testified at the 1909 tariff hearings that from 1900 to 
1909 he had about trebled his annual output under the Dingley 
Act, which was no higher on dyestuffs than the Underwood Act. 
And yet he wants us now to believe, according to the gentleman 
from Connecticut, that his industry will be destroyed unless we 
more than double the tariff rate of the Dingley, Payne, and 
Underwood Acts. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. 
question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. The war, in so fur as that indus- 
try is concerned, has acted as a prohibitive tariff. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The Underwood tariff has noth- 
ing to do with it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. 


Will the gentleman permit a 


Absolutely nothing to do with it. If it 


enabled the American manufacturer to charge from three to 
ten times the normal prices for dyestuff which he is now charg- 
ing, it ought to be repealed. The war had everything to do 
with these enormous prices and profits of our dyestuff plants 
and with every other dyestuff plant in the world except in Ger- 
many. 
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The CHAIRMAN: The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, CRISP. I ask unanimous consent that the time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina be extended 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina be extended 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Before this stir up nbout war and the mak- 
ing of dyestuffs for explosives for “preparedness,” and so 
forth, before Congress got so excited and nervous, in 1909 this 
same man, Mr. Schoelkopf, testified before the Ways and Means 
Committee that if Congress would give him 40 per cent ad 
valorem tariff on dyestuffs he would make dyestuffs as cheaply 
as any country and would compete with Germany or any nation 
in the world. He said he only wanted and that the dyestuff 
industry only needed 40 per cent ad valorem. This same gentle- 
man again appeared before the ‘Ways and Means Committee ats 
the tariff hearings in 1918. He then testified that the dyestuff 
industry needed only 35 per cent ad valorem, that this would 
be a fair and reasonable rate and would enable them to compete 
successfully with Germany or any other country. The Dill 
under consideration gives for 10 years more than 40 per cent 
ad valorem. So, gentlemen, if you Republicans want to give a 
fair and reasonable tariff, and if the Democrats want to give 
a fair and reasonable tariff, why not support the provisions of 
the pending bill? Why do you want to give by this substitute 
a higher tariff by nearly 100 per cent than Mr. Schoelkopf, the 
largest dyestuff manufacturer in the United States, himself 
testified in 1909 and 1913 was needed? [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] y 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will ; 

Mr. TOWNER. Before the commencement of the war we 
were producing about 3,000 tons of dyestuffs. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We were producing 3,300 tons, it is esti- 
mated, about 20 per cent of the dyestuffs used in this country. 

Mr. TOWNER. In the neighborhood of that. That means 
that we are producing one-fifth of the total consumption re- 
quired in the United States, 

Mr. KITCHIN. We were producing about that much prior 
8 55 war. They say that we are now producing over onc- 
t i 

Mr. TOWNER. These men that you are talking about are 
the men who were engaged in the businéss in the commence- 
ment or during the war. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Two of them. 

Mr. TOWNER. And it is necessary now if we want to 
establish the economic independence of the United States orr 
this proposition to increase more than five times the present 
amount of those engaged in the business. 

Mr. KITCHIN, The gentleman will pardon me. 
not the time now to go into a discussion of that. 

The gentleman from Connecticut produces another witness, 
a Mr. Dow, president of the Dow Chemical Co., Saginaw, Mich., 
and says that Mr. Dow had written or wired him that he is 
not going to put avy capital into the manufacturing of indigo 
if the present bill passes; that the 30 per cent ad valorem is 
not enough, and that unless indigo is given, in addition to this 
30 per cent, 5 cents per pound his company will withdraw from 
making indigo. He invested that $102,000, to which he refers 
in that telegram, with indigo on the free list, and yet; while 
this bill takes indigo from the free list and puts a tariff of 
30 per cent ad valorem on it, he now sends to Mr. Hill this 
bluiting wire that he will stop the manufacture of indigo un- 
less we give him 5 cents per pound additional. Let him stop. 
We will not give it to him. He put his money into the indigo 
business, like all the manufacturers of dyestuffs, to get the 
benefit of the big profits of the high-war prices and not upon 
any expectation of a change or increase of the tariff. This 
Same gentleman testified before our committee, in the hearings 
on the Hill bill, practically the substitute now before the 
House, that he was not so much interested in tariff protec- 
tion—and was not asking for it—as he was in something to 
prevent unfair methods of competition on the part of foreign 
manufacturers. In this bill we give not only 30 per cent ad 
valorem on indigo, which Is now and has been on the free list, 
but a full, ample, and drastic remedy against such unfair 
methods of competition as he mentioned. Mr. Dow’s telegram 
to Mr. Hill, of July 7, is absolutely refuted by his testimony 
before the committee. 

The gentleman from Connecticut said that the efficacy of 
the bill is destroyed because we do not give alizarin and indigo 
the 5 cents per pound in addition to the 30 per cent ad valorem, 
as we do the other dyes and colors. Indigo and alizarin have 
been on the free list under the Dingley Act, the Payne Act, 
and the Underwood Act—all the time on the free list—and, gen- 
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tlemen of the committee, Mr. Hrrr's bill, which he introduced 
and upon which we had hearings in January, put indigo on the 
free list. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Schoelkoff, Mr. Hwr's star authority and witness, in a 
statement filed with our committee on January 14, asked that 
indigo and alizarin be kept on the free list, and yet we put them 
in the same class as other colors, so far as the ad valorem duty 
goes, and give them 30 per cent each. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratie side.] And now they want this House and the country 
to believe that this bill destroys the whole dyestuff industry 
because we put 80 per cent on these two articles that have 
always been on the free list without adding the 5 cents per 
pound specific duty, [Applause on the Democratic side.} 

Now he brings another witness, Dr. Herty, president of the 
American Chemical Society, and he says that Dr. Herty knows 
that unless the Hill bill rates are enacter into law that this 
industry can not be established; that after the war it will be 
ruined, Dr. Herty knows no such thing. He testified before our 
committee in January that he knew absolutely nothing about 
what the rates should be—whether they are too high or too low 
in the Hill bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Did not Dr. Herty testify that 
it would be absolutely essential for the continuation of the busi- 
ness to have these rates? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; absolutely not. 

Ai MOORE of Pennsylvania. And did he not favor the Hill 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; he favored the Hill bill because the 
two big manufacturers of dyestuffs had fooled him into the 
belief that it was necessary in order to build up the industries, 
but he did not know anything about the rates, whether they 
were reasonable or unreasonable. He showed that all he knew 
about the rates was what the manufacturers wanted, what the 
manufactures desired to satisfy their avarice for profits, and 
that was the rates of the Hill bill—the rates of this substitute 
he offers. Our bill is what the industry needs in this emergency, 
and that is all that any honest and patriotic man, whether a 
Republican or a Democrat, ought to vote for. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

This is the testimony of Dr. Herty: Mr. Garner asked. What 
do you say as to the rates of the Hill bill?” Dr. Herty said, 
“T have no judgment on that. I am not a dyestuff expert or 
manufacturer.” [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HILL. Might I ask the gentleman if he would read the 
telegram dated day before yesterday from Dr. Herty, which I 
handed to him? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; send it to me. 

Mr. HILL. I have sent for it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. All right; send for it. Let me quote some- 
thing else this witness testified in answer to a question of 
the gentleman from Missouri [Dickinson] as to how long the 
industry would require protection: 

Flv y rity of our 
5 „ 1 . but 
more than hold onr own with Germany. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

We give in our bill five years, and thereafter a reduction of 
the specific duty of 20 per cent a year for five years, at the end 
of which time all the specific duty is removed and the 15 per 
cent ad valorem on intermediate and the 30 per cent ad valorem 
on finished dyes and colors remains permanently. Bring on that 
telegram. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HILL. I have sent for it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I know there must be something in that 
telegram the gentleman did not want to read, otherwise he 
would have read it himself. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HILL. I have got a lot I did not have time to read. 
That is from Dr. Herty, from the State of North Carolina, the 
gentleman’s State. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I know he is from North Carolina, and he 
is an honest and candid witness. He is the president of the 
American Chemical Society. He does not make dyestuffs. He 
is not interested in getting profits, and, as I quoted, he de- 
clared that the industry only needed a fair and reasonable 
tariff for five or six years. Dr. Beckers, of the Beckers Aniline 
Oil & Chemical Works, is another witness called in this debate 
by the gentleman from Connecticut. I will tell you what Dr. 
a thought and said about the provisions of the present 

A month or two ago he, Mr. Waters, of the Germantown Dye 
Works, and Mr. Wigglesworth came to Washington as a com- 
mittee representing the dyestuff manufacturers, including the 
Schoellkopf Co., and also the textile snd other dyestuff-using 
industries and had a conference with the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. McGinricuppy] and the gentleman from Ten- 


nessee [Mr. HULL} and myself with respect to dyestuff legisla- 
tion. We discussed at length the Hill bill and its rates aon the 
provisions and rates which we proposed, which were practically 
the same as are contained in the pending bill with reference to 
dyestuffs. After a full and free discussion Dr. Beckers said 
that while naturally they wanted all the tariff they could get 
he was satisfied that the rates and provisions which are con- 
tained in the pending bill were all that the dyestuff industry 
needed, and with such provisions and rates enacted into law 
the industry would be so well established within the five years 
that he would be producing dyestuffs as cheap or cheaper 
than the Germans or any other foreign manufacturers could, 
and that the industry in this country econld compete success- 
fully with the industry of Germany or any other country ; that 
after five years, as provided in this bill, the gradual reduction 
for each of the succeeding five years could be made on the 
specific duty on the intermediates and finished dyes or colors 
until such specifie duties were completely removed without 
injury to American dyestuff industries. He said further that 
he was so confident that this could be done that he would be 
perfectly satisfied to have inserted, as was suggested by us, a 
clause in the bill requiring the specifie duty to be at once 
removed after the termination of five years if the home in- 
dustry at that time was not producing 70 or 75 per cent of the 
domestic consumption. Dr. Beckers impressed me most fa- 
vorably as a gentleman of marked candor, intelligence, and 
integrity. This position of Dr. Beckers was approved and con- 
firmed by Mr. Wigglesworth and Mr. Waters. So Dr. Beckers, 
one of the gentleman’s star witnesses before the Ways and 
Means Committee and this committee who came to Washington 
to see us, does. not sustain the contentions and arguments of the 
8 from Connecticut. i 

ow I will read for the gentleman the Dr. Herty telegram 
just handed me: f 


Hon. E. J. HILL, 
House of entatives, Was: ton, D. @.: 

Have consulted many chemists and manufacturers to-day, and all 
agree that the exclusion of alizarin and indige and their derivatives 
from the 5 cents special duty would be a serious mistake in tbe effort 
to build up a complete American dyestuffs industry, and t such 
clusion has no scientific or technical basis. It would seem that the 
framers of the bill should be willing to explain on the floor of the 
House the grounds on which such exceptions are made. 

Cuas. H. HERTY, President. 

Dr. Herty, no doubt in the interest of Mr. Dow, president of 
the Dow Chemical Co., the only indigo manufacturer, who, on 
the same date of the Herty telegram just read, had wired the 
doctor about the indigo rate, demands an explanation on the 
floor of the House by the framers of the bill why the specific 
duty of 5 cents per pound was not given indigo and alizarin. 
I have in part explained it and will do so further. Dow himself 
never contended for it in his testimony before the committee. 
He declared that he was more concerned about a remedy against 
unfair methods of competition; that in five or six years, if we 
could prevent unfair competition, the indigo industry could be 
established and maintained here without a tariff; that we could 
produce it here by that time more cheaply than the Germans or 
other foreign manufacturers could. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman quote all of Mr. Dow’s 
testimony in connection with that? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; let me read exactly what he said on 
that point. Mr. DICKINSON, of Missouri, asked him the follow- 
ing question: 

I make that in be th y of th ufactu 
ts Tint ita bas to ate fits tart fy ordos a manstnctare his produet 
in business in competition with foreign trade. That is not 
your position? 

Mr. Dow replied: A 

No; that is not our position. In a line where so much is consumed, 
as is the case with Indigo, the American manufacturer can hold his own 
oe ag ef mia ra Ron ll gy mms Me 
he has had five or six years’ experience in manufacturing. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I want to say that when Dr. Herty sent this hurry-up 
telegram to the gentleman from Connecticut to help him out 
in this debate he did not know that the Hill bill, the very 
bill in the interest of which he appeared before the Ways and 
Means Committee last January, put indigo on the free list, as 
it is now under the present law and was under the Dingley 
Act and Payne Act; he did not know that Mr. Schoelikopf, the 
biggest dyestuff manufacturer in the United States, had asked 
at the hearings before the committee tm 1909 for only 40 per 
cent ad valorem on dyestuffs, and in 1913 for only 35 per 
cent as adequate protection,” aud declared that that was all 
the industry needed; he did not know that Mr. Schoellkopf, 
in his statements before the Ways and Means Committee in 
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1909 and in 1913, and before our committee at the hearings in 
January this year, asked that alizarin and indigo be kept on 
the free list; he did not know that Mr. Dow, of the Dow 
Chemical Co., the only manufacturer of indigo so far, testified 
before our committee in his, the doctor's, presence that he was 
not asking so much for a tariff as he was for some provision 
preventing unfair methods of competition on the part of foreign 
manufacturers; he did not know that we knew that he had 
solemnly testified before our committee at the hearings in 
January last, that he knew absolutely nothing about rates, 
what they should be, how high or how low; he did not know 
that when he sent that telegram for Mr. HII to use in boost- 
ing the Hill bill, or substitute, that, owing to these facts, we 
would know that his opinion expressed in the telegram is as 
valueless as the scrap of paper on which it is written. The 
only other witness the gentleman summons to his aid to-day 
is Dr. B. ©. Hesse, of the American Chemical Society, and 
chairman of a self-constituted chemical and dyestuff com- 
mittce, who made a report recommending the provisions of 
the Hill bill. 

The gentleman from Connecticut says that since the hearings 
before our committee in January, at which the doctor testified, 
he has seen Dr. Hesse, and he is still of the opinion that the 
dyestuff industry can not be established and maintained with 
rates lower than those in the Hill bill or substitute. 

It is clearly shown in Dr. Hesse's testimony before the com- 
mittee in January that he knows absolutely nothing about 
rates, whether the Hill bill or substitute rates are too high or 
too low. He candidly admitted that he had not made a com- 
parison of cost production here and abroad. He further can- 
didly admitted that the rates of the Hill bill recommended by 
his self-constituted so-called “ dyestuff committee“ was based 
on the statement of Mr. Schoellkopf filed by him, for his com- 
pany, with the Ways and Means Committee at the hearings on 
the Payne bill of 1909. He and his committee took the state- 
ment of a manufacturer, financially interested in the highest 
possible rates, without question or inquiry, and upon this filed 
a report urging the rates of the Hill bill, and the gentleman 
from Connecticut invokes such evidence as a warrant for his 
contentions. Be it remembered, however, that Mr. Schoellkopf, 
author of the statement upon which Dr. Hesse and his com- 
mittee based the Hill bill rates, only asked in 1909, on that 
statement, a tariff of 40 per cent ad valorem, declaring it“ ade- 
quate protection,” while this Hesse committee on the same 
statement now, or did at the hearings in January, recommend 
rates nearly 100 per cent higher. 

Now, gentlemen, I submit that the facts, the condition of the 
dyestuff industry, the testimony of his own witnesses, refute the 
statements and contentions of the gentleman from Connecticut 
IMr. Hm] Even if you take the testimony of these gentlemen 
who are interested in making a profit, in January of this year 
and at the tariff hearings in 1909 and in 1913, no Democrat is 
justified in voting for the substitute of the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Hrt], which will make an absolute monopoly 
and put at its mercy all the textile and other dyestuff-using 
industries of this country. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrcron]. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, is the discus- 
sion closed by arrangement? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman from 
North Carolina had made the statement that the time would be 
consumed. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I made the statement that when I concluded 
the vote would be taken. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman object to 
my having three minutes to answer the statement of the gentle- 
man as to Mr. Herty's testimony? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman can have it at some other 
time. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is quite appropriate now, 
but if you do not want it now I will make it some other time. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let me have three minutes afterwards, then, 
and then we will have the vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Kircyutn] asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania have three minutes and that he himself shall 
have three minutes, and that debate shall then be closed. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Krrenix] devoted a part of his 
answer to Mr. Hix to a statement to Dr. Herty. The doctor is 
professor of chemistry at the University of North Carolina. He 
appeared before the Ways and Means Committee, and his state- 
ment appears in the hearings. He was wholly in favor of the 
so-called Hill bill, In the course of his statement he said: 


Prof. Hrnrr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Ways and Means 
Committee, I am president of the American Chemical Society and 
professor of chemistry at the University of North Carolina. 

9 $ $ $ $ * $ 

Let me say to you gentleman on the left side of the House, as a 
fellow Democrat, that I wrestled with this question a long time before 
I could bring my mind to the point of advocating a protective tariff, as 
it was naturally against the convictions which I had acquired earlier in 
life in a Democratic atmosphere; but I was finally driven to it from 
whateyer line I tried to solve this problem, and am convinced that it 
we are to have such an Industry in this country we must haye pro- 
tection for it in the way of a tariff. 

$ s * * $ 9 kd 


I think this tarif should pass, and 1 think it should be passed 
romptly, because the industry will then get the idea at once that this 
gress is favorable to the industry, and it will work this way: The 
German dyestuffs coming into this country after the war will pay a 
higher tax, and the revenues of the country will not be changed for a 
while, but will gradually disappear, and then competition between men 
in this country will result in cheaper dyestuffs. But the idea of the 
dyestuf€ users in this country to compete in a foreign market with the 
men who have control of the dyestuffs business, I can not see it. I be- 
lieve it is to the interest of the men who are looking forward to export 
trade in dyed cotton in this country to have an American dye- 
stuff industry from which to get their dyes, rather than be dependent 
upon their chief competitors to get their dyes. I do not see bow we 
can hope to compete with Germany in dyed articles in forcign markets 
unless we have a dyestuff industry of our own. 


Now, then, after the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner] 
had led the gentleman from North Carolina, Dr. Herty, along a 
little bit, this colloquy ensued: 


11 GARNER. Then you do not need this tarif as long as there is a 


war 

Prof. HERTY. Yes. The British Navy is the best protection, only we 
de not know how long it will be on the job. 

Bion Moora. Doctor, you are president of the American Chemical 
society ? 

Prof. Herry. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. And your home is in North Carolina? 

Prof. Herry. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. And you say this is not a political question? 

Prof. Herty. Absolutely not—to my mind. 

Mr. Moors. You advocate a tariff on chemicals in order to protect 
the industry in the United States? 

Prof. Hxrry. To protect it during the perlod of 5 

Mr. Moone. And also to avoid the dumping of foreign materials 
upon the United States, in view of our present inability to supply the 
demand in the United States? 

Prof, Heaty, I think the dumping would take place later, in any 
event, whether we had a tarif or not, because we are manufacturing 
10 per cent, for instance, for our needs, to 100 per cent of Germany's 
manufacture. We will be on a small scale of manufacture even when 
we supply All our needs. 

Mr. Moorr. Is it your opinion that if we should pass this bill the 
American producer generally would be benefited ? 

Prof. HERTY, Yes. 

Mr. Moore. You favor the bill, then, as it is written, providing for 
a protective tariff upon these chemical commodities? You favor the 
fixing of rates of duty to protect these chemicals in the United States? 

Prof. Henry. Yes, sir; absolutely. 

Mr. MOORE. And you fear that there may be a dumping of foreign 
materials upon the United States market, if we do not pass this bill, 
after the war? 

Prof, Henry. I think, even though you pass this bill, there will be 
a dumping. 

Mr. Moore. You fix a limitation of five years during which you 
think there ought to be protection such as is suggested in this bill? 
What after the five years? 

Prof. Herry. I think we would be ready then for a gradual reduc- 
tion of the duty. 

Mr. Moore. Do you think that by that tlme the American manu- 
facturer of chemicals would be in such shape as to effectively compete 
with the German manufacturer? 

Prof. Herry. My statement was from six to eight years. I think 
there will be a great number of lines developed in six years that can 
stand on thelr own feet. 

Mr. Moour. But in order to establish the industry at this time you 
think there should be a raising of the duties as suggested in this bill? 

Prof, Herry. As suggested by the report of that New York committee. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Now, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Kircur1n] has quoted a witness without 
fully quoting what the witness said. 

Mr. KITCHIN. You read just a little too much for yourself, 
You began just a few lines too late. He says he does not know 
anything about the rates—whether it should be 1 per cent or 
q cents—but he does know that with a fair and reasonable tariff 
they can establish the industry in five or six years, and that 


thereafter it does not taper off in five or six years like this bill. f 


So you read exactly what I did. I agree with Dr. Herty. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hirt] in the way of a 
substitute. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 96, noes 122. 

Mr. MANN. I ask for tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were ordered, and Mr. Crisp and Mr. H took their 
places as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
116, noes 143. 

So the amendment in the nature of a substitute was rejected. 
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Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, and Mr. MANN 
rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arizona [Mr. HAY- 
DEN] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hayden: Amend by strik: 
lines 28, 24, and 25, on page 61, and all of lines 1 to 10, 
page 62, which read as follows: 

“ Every person smelting copper ore and cop) concentrates, refining 
metallic copper, or alloying copper shall pay for each taxable year an 
excise tax equivalent to the following percentages of the gross receipts 
caring such year from the sale or ition of refined copper or cop- 
per alloys and from the sale or disposition of erude or unrefined cop- 

if sold or disposed of for any purpose except for refining or alloy- 
one per cent of the 1 by which such receipts exceed 825,000 


and do not exceed $1,000,000. 
5 r cent of the amount by which such receipts exceed 


O pe 

$1,000,000 and do not exceed $10,000,000. 

6 aa per cent of the amount by which such receipts exceed $10,- 
„000. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I have offered this amend- 
ment because, after careful consideration, I have reached the 
conclusion that the proposed tax on copper is unjust in that it 
discriminates against the leading industry of my State. 

It is true that the bulk of this tax will be collected from the 
refiners and alloyers of copper, but I trust that no Member 
present will insist that the revenue thus obtained will actually 
come out of the pockets of those who “ manufacture” copper, 
as the bill describes it. The refiners and alloyers can not pass 
the burden on to the consumers by adding the tax to the price 
of their products, because refined copper and brass are sold in 
a world market, where the price is regulated by supply and de- 
mand. But the refiner can, and will, recoup himself by either 
increasing the refining charges or by reducing the price paid 
for unrefined copper. ‘ore, this is a tax upon production 
that must ultimately be paid by those who mine copper ores. 

This tax dates back to January 1, 1916, and the amount due 
for this calendar year must be paid on or before April 1, 1917. 
The United States Geological Survey recently estimated that at 
the present rate of production over 600,000,000 pounds of cop- 
per will be produced in Arizona in 1916. This is nearly twice 
the output of any other State, and represents over one-third 
of the copper produced in the United States. Six hundred mil- 
lion pounds of copper at an average price of 25 cents a pound 
equals gross receipts aggregating $150,000,000 that will be sub- 
jected to taxation. The maximum tax under this bill is 3 per 
cent, but presuming that advantage is taken of that other pro- 
vision of the bill which allows a net profit of 10 per cent on 
the amount actually invested in the “ manufacture” of copper, 
still it is safe to assume that this tax will yield a return of 2 
per cent on the gross output. In that event, at least $3,000,000 
will be collected from the copper produced in my State. 

Now, those who mine copper in Arizona are as patriotic as 
any other body of Americans. They are willing to pay a fair 
share of the cost of preparedness, but they do object to having 
copper singled out for double taxation while no such discrimina- 
tion is practiced against any other metallurgical industry. As 
a matter of fact, this bill provides for triple taxation of large 
quantities of copper. First, the refiner must pay a tax on the 
gross receipts of his business. Then the alloyer, who purchases 
the refined copper that has once been the basis of a tax, is 
taxed on his gross receipts. The alloyer sells brass to a muni- 
tion maker, who must pay a tax on the gross amount he re- 
ceives for the cartridges and other war material he has sold. 
A pound of copper that follows this course will, in all proba- 
bility, be used as a basis for at least a 2 per cent tax paid by 
the refiner, another 2 per cent tax paid by the alloyer, and still 
another tax of at least 4 per cent paid by the munition manu- 
facturer. I am sure that the Committee on Ways and Means 
could not have given much study to the effect of this double 
and triple taxation of copper or certainly they would not have 
included this form of raising revenue in the bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Arizona yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. HAYDEN. With pleasure. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman has just indi- 
cated that he is opposed to a provision in this bill which he says 
will militate against the interests of the people of his district. 
Did the gentleman vote for the Hill amendment, which would 
help some other industries in that gentleman's district? 


out all of 
clusive, on 


Mr. HAYDEN. I do not offer this amendment upon the theory 
that it will confer a special privilege upon the copper producers 
of my State, but I do insist that they shall not be discriminated 
against. That is the difference between my amendment and the 
Hill amendment. 

We are all agreed that the munition industry has been enjoy- 
ing exceptional prosperity and the profits derived therefrom 
are therefore a fit object for temporary taxation. We know 
that this industry has reached its maximum growth and no one 
contends that this unusual tax is expected to remain on the 
statute books for more than a year. Except as to copper the tax 
will practically repeal itself when the shipments of munitions 
to Europe shall cease. I understand that the committee con- 
siders that the necessity for this tax will end whenever the in- 
heritance tax is in full operation. 

The production of copper, upon the contrary, is a permanent 
industry, the prosperity of which is vital to our national welfare. 
Without asking for or receiving any favoritism by legislation, 
such as a protective tariff or any other special privilege, the out- 
put of copper has steadily and legitimately increased until the 
United States now leads the world in the production of this red 
metal, without which the present electrical age would be impos- 
sible. Why, then, should this, rather than the other metallurgi- 
cal industries, be especially chosen to contribute to the cause of 
national defense at this time? 

It is true that the producers of copper are now enjoying 
great prosperity, but they have justly earned this reward by 
passing through a period of depression as the result of em- 
bargoes and unfriendly legislation like the English orders in coun- 
cil declaring copper to be contraband. Shortly after the begin- 
ning of the European war the production of copper almost ceased, 
and thousands of miners were either thrown out of work or 
employed on half time at reduced wages.. Under the circum- 
stances I feel that the copper industry should, in all fairness, 
be allowed to enjoy its present prosperity. I suspect that the 
real reason for this tax is that the committee has associated 
copper with munitions on account of the large amount of this 
metal that is used in making war material. 

I would like to inquire why copper has been taxed in this bill 
and no tax has been placed upon steel? If copper is to be taxed 
because it enters into the manufacture of munitions, why has 
not steel been taxed for a similar reason? 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a moment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Arizona yield 
to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; I yield. : 

Mr. SNYDER. Does the gentleman expect that the pro- 
ducers of copper in his State are going to pay this tax? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I certainly do. 

Mr. SNYDER. Does not the gentleman believe they will 
immediately pass it on to us men in the East who use copper? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That might be possible if the producers 
could increase the price of copper, but they can not. As I haye 
said before, the market price is fixed by supply and demand. 

Mr. SNYDER. Then we will pay that, and the income tax, 
and the inheritance tax. We will pay this also? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; this tax, like any other element that 
enters into the cost of production, will have nothing to do with 
the price of copper. 

But steel is used to make cannon and shells, small arms and 
machine guns, railroads and bridges, and every other war use 
from barbed wire to battleships. Yet there is no tax on steel 
ingots or billets in this bill. If there is to be double taxation 
of copper because it is used in making munitions, why should 
not steel also be twice taxed? Everyone knows that vastly more 
MONATS iron iš used in modern warfare than any other single 
metal. 

In addition to copper and iron all of the other metals have 
advanced in price owing to the demand created by the European 
war. Lead and antimony are used to make bullets and shrap- 
nel. Aluminum is required for aeroplanes, Zeppelins, and auto- 
mobiles. The manufacture of projectiles and armor plate makes 
a market for nickel, and quicksilver is used to make priming 
explosives. A vast quantity of zine is consumed in the form of 
brass and to galvanize barbed wire. If copper is to be taxed, 
why ignore these metals? There is no double taxation on any 
of these articles in this bill. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to my friend from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. Is this copper only used for munitions? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am glad that the gentleman asked that 
question, because it seems unreasonable that copper which is 
not made into munitions should be taxed. As a matter of 
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fact, the greater part of the copper produced in this country 
is used in our domestic arts and industries. In 1914, when 
such a thing as exporting munitions of war was undreamed of, 
over 700,000,000 pounds of copper, or about one-half of the 
total production, was consumed in the United States. It is 
safe to say that even a larger amount of copper will be used 
this year in America in a manner not even remotely connected 
with the war. Certainly it is a misnomer to call this a muni- 
tions tax when the greater portion of the copper upon which 
the collections are based is used for peaceful purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Arizona 
has expired. 

Mr. HAYDEN, Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, is that the purpose under this 
clause, munition manufactures, and so on, to tax articles that 
happen to be used for munitions and also tax them when used 
for other purposes, too? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is the effect of the bill. It makes no 
difference what the use is, a tax is levied on all copper sold. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Gladly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is it a matter of fact that the copper 
is smelted at the mines? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Sometimes copper is smelted at the mines, 
but oftentimes it is smelted at a distance. It is usually smelted 
at the mines if water is easily obtainable. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. JAMES. I want to say, so far as that is concerned, that 
every mine in Michigan, with the exception of one or two small 
mines, smelts and refines its own copper. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Then, this would be a tax on the copper 
as it comes from the earth, no matter what the purpose is? 

Mr. JAMES. Yes; and the tax will continue after the war 
is over. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It can not be possible that this tax is te be 
levied merely because the copper industry can afford to pay it. 
I hope this House will not settle upon the policy of taxing 
prosperity whenever it appears. The English kings practiced 
that kind of extortion on the Jews of York, but no political 
economist will recommend such a proceeding, even as an ex- 
traordinary method of raising revenue. 

If Congress is to tax the copper industry because it is profit- 
able, then consistency demands a like tax on steel. Only last 
Saturday Henry Clews, that great student of financial and busi- 
ness conditions, gave out this statement: 

The steel 1 is suffering from over consumption. Pro- 
duction is opera at the limit, yet there is no cessation in the pres- 
sure of orders, no signs of weakness in prices, and the steel mills 
would welcome a respite from the urgent demands of consumers. 

I defy anyone to name a copper stock that has advanced from 
$30 to $530 a share, as did Bethlehem Steel as a result of the 
munitions traffic. Why should not the steel industry, that 
pampered pet of protection, whose demands have been insist- 
ently presented to the American people in every political cam- 
paign for the past 50 years, after having been fed with favors 
by law, now that it is prosperous why should not its profits 
be directly taxed to pay for a program of preparedness that 
will require more steel than any other metal? There are no 
two ways about it. Either steel should be taxed or copper 
should not. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. Are we producing largely the amount of 
copper that we use is this country? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The United States produces twice as much 
copper as is consumed in this country. 

Mr. SABATH. Does not the gentleman think it is better to 
tax prosperity than poverty? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Certainly; if the tax is levied equally on all 
prosperous industries. 

There is another matter that I want to draw to the par- 
ticular attention of the friends of labor in this House. I have 
been discussing this tax from the point of view of the owners of 
the producing mines in Arizona whose property is assessed this 
year for purposes of State and county taxation at a valuation 
of over $170,000,000, but I would have this House remember that 
Congress can not levy a copper tax which will not also be a 
burden upon the 30,000 men who are employed In mining and 
ore reduction in my State. More than $35,000,000 will be paid 
in wages this year to these men, but the wage varies directly 
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with the price of copper. If you put this tax on copper, you re- 


duce the wages of the men employed in its production. I ask 


you to impose these taxes in such a way that no part of the 
burden can be shifted onto the laboring man. 

A tax of 2 per cent on copper at 25 cents a pound means only 
a half cent on each pound, which does not sound like a very 


heavy burden. But a half cent a pound on 600,000,000 pounds ' 


means $3,000,000 that must be raised from the copper industry 
in Arizona, Does anyone here believe that those who labor 
in Arizona’s copper mines will not share this burden? The 
friends of labor in this House will therefore. vote with me to 
prevent a reduction in the wages paid to the miners and smelter 
men of the greatest copper-producing State in the Union. 

The gentleman from Tennessee has said that there are two 
supreme duties which a citizen owes to his country—to fight 
for it and to pay taxes. In answer to the President's call for 
soldiers to protect the Mexican border there are more men 
under arms to-day from Arizona in proportion to her popu- 
lation than from any other State in this Union. Not content 
with receiving this liberal offering of the blood of her sons to 
defend the Nation, this bill proposes to seize the treasure of 
Arizona by an unfair and discriminating tax upon her leading 
industry. I would be unfaithful to the trust that has been 
reposed in me if I did not raise my voice in protest against 
this injustice. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I rise to op- 
pose the amendment offered by the gentleman from Arizona. 
This illustrates better than anything else the manner in which 


this bill was framed. If you touch an industry in certain States, - 


you are running into danger. You are against the trusts and 
combines, and the great refiners, and so forth, but the moment 
you begin to raise a little taxation from them down in Arizona, 
“the friend of the people and of the downtrodden” rises in his 
place to protest. [Laughter and applause on the Republican 
side.] The theory on which this tax was laid in this bill was 
that copper enters into the manufacture of munitions of war. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Does not steel enter even more largely into 
the manufacture of munitions of war? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; and steel is heavily 
taxed. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Not directly. There is no double tax on steel. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. You catch steel going and com- 
ing; but when it comes to “my ox,“ be very careful how you 
gore it! Why, cotton enters into the manufacture of muni- 
tions of war, and a little while ago there was a solid vote upon 
your side of the House against the further use of eotton in mer- 
cantile industries, when you failed to recognize the necessity 
of a tariff upon dyestuffs. Yet what man upon the Ways and 
Means Committee on that side of the House, from Tammany 
Hall down to Texas, ever suggested that we should put a single 
cent of tax on your more than 10,000,000 bales of cotton, much 
of which enters into the manufacture of munitions of war? 
When your ox is gored, oh, how you holler! Do not tax any- 
thing that God produces for you, nothing that comes from the 
soil, nothing that comes from the plantations, nothing that you 
find in the mines, though they produce the greatest fortunes of 
all. Do not tax these! But the minute man begins to fabricate 
your cotton, the minute man begins to mold your iron and copper 
ore into something worth while, tax him. [Laughter on the 
Republican side.] He is using his labor. You gentlemen over 
there stand united to impose further taxes on everything that 
the hand of man improves. You are taxing everything in 
my State; yet when it appears that we are paying higher prices 
for everything we buy from Arizona or Texas or even Iowa, 
you tax us, while your own profits are increasing daily; you 
have not got the courage to put a little bit of the burden upon 
yourselves. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I judge from the gentleman’s remarks that 
he also owns an ox. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; I have an ox—my State 


is the ox—and it is pretty well gored, and it has been gored by 
your side of the House, which has been attacking its very vitals. 
While you in Arizona are riding in automobiles to-day, we are 
still walking the streets of the city of Philadelphia. You come 
here willing to tax our labor, while you let the speculators go 
scot free. Talk of trusts and combines, talk of minions of 
wealth, talk of the men who are despoiling the poor, talk of the 
men who are grinding down the toilers! Yes, but do not touch 
your copper smelters, or your refiners, or the owners of big mines 
in Arizona and elsewhere. Let them go! Tax only labor the 
minute it begins to employ itself in improving what God has 
given you. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that I may proceed for 10 
minutes, and I may want a little more time. [Applause.] 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
„mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ö 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, probably the most difficult task 
which confronts any governing power is to raise and properly 
apportion the taxes necessary to be collected to carry on govern- 
ment. Through all time in the history of governments that has 
proved to be a task almost if not quite beyond satisfactory 
solution. The prime purpose in raising taxation should be to 
collect sufficient money and fairly apportion the burden on those 
who receive the benefits of government. 

We are called upon now to raise a considerable excess of 
money because of the preparedness program which we have 
adopted. If the preparedness program and the taxation pro- 
gram were linked together, I am so much in favor at the present 
time of preparation for the existing and prospective emergency 
that I would not lightly vote against any bill providing proper 
preparation and connecting with it any means of raising the 
money. But we have before us a bill for the raising of money 
which brings to us the responsibility of determining how the 
money should be raised by taxation, regardless of the purpose 
for which the money is to be expended. It is always easy for 
those who do not pay taxes to favor taxes against those who 
do pay taxes. [Applause.] The great problem in a republican 
form of government in the end will be whether the burden of 
taxation shall be distributed among all who receive the benefits 
or whether the great majority shall put the burden of taxation 
only upon a few. I believe that all the people are willing to 
bear the necessary burdens when they are equitable and just, 
but I do not believe that the Government will be successful 
where those who may be in the majority will draw the line 
exempting themselves from the burdens of government while 
they enjoy the benefits of government to put upon a few all the 
burdens of government. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

I think there are ways of raising money now without, per- 
haps, exacting unjust taxes. If we were at a crisis where the 
life of our Nation depended upon taxes, all would give freely 
all that they have. [Applause on the Republican side.] But 
we have not reached that position, and I hope that we never 
may. 

The present bill proposes to raise the additional money asked 
for by putting all the burdens upon a few. It proposes that all 
the people shall enjoy the benefits of government and the 
preparation which is made, but that the few shall bear all the 
burdens of taxation. We raise now a considerable sum of 
money by income taxes and a considerable sum by other inter- 
nal- revenue taxes and a considerable sum by customs duties. 
If the present method is at all equitable, then in your increase 
of taxes the burdens should be distributed among the different 
ways now used in collecting money, and the large proportion of 
the additional revenue might well be exacted at the custom- 
houses, equally distributing the burden and at the same time 
guaranteeing the American industrial independence of the world. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

I propose very briefly to call attention to the income-tax 
proposition because whether you call it in this bill income tax 
or inheritance tax or munitions tax, it is in fact all a tax on 
income, 

I wish to call attention to the figures in reference to the col- 
lection of the income tax for the last fiscal year just ended a 
few days ago. 

The corporation tax for last year paid by the first Illinois 
or Chicago district was $5,109,164. During the same year Ala- 
bama and Mississippi combined paid $279,665, Arkansas paid 
$112,074, Florida paid $108,664, Georgia paid $367,291, North 
Carolina paid $324,532, Oklahoma paid $404,600, South Carolina 
paid $173,188, Tennessee paid $329,015, Louisiana paid $406,416, 
and Kentucky paid $411,843. 

The 11 States of Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, and Kentucky, with 95 Members of Congress, paid 
of the corporation tax last year $2,917,288 as against $5,109,164 
that Chicago paid. 

Iowa paid last year $517,S87, Kansas paid $377,189, Nebraska 
paid $332,705, New Mexico and Arizona paid $321,563, North 
and South Dakota paid $176,141, Oregon paid $197,795, Wash- 
ington and Alaska paid $398,638, and the 20 States of Alabama, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, Tennessee, Louisiana, Kentucky, Iowa, 
Kansas, New Mexico, Arizona, North and South Dakota, Oregon, 
Washington, and Alaska paid a total corporation tax of 
$5,239,206, as against $5,109,164 paid by the city of Chicago. 

Now, as to the individual-income tax: The Chicago district 
paid last year $4,848,593, Alabama and Mississippi paid $177,440, 
Arkansas paid $44,278, Florida paid $133,560, Georgia paid 
$199,546, North Carolina paid $175,932, Oklahoma paid $489,415, 


South Carolina paid $76,250, Tennessee paid $207,316, Louisiana 
paid $296,341, Kentucky paid $165,109, Iowa paid $276,098, Kan- 
sas paid $139,303, Nebraska paid $160,206, New Mexico and 
Arizona paid $94,523, North and South Dakota paid $58,594, 
Oregon paid $118,487, Washington and Alaska paid $219,167, 
Texas paid $672,456, Virginia paid $289,681, Indiana paid 
$410,319, Montana, Idaho, and Utah paid $225,728. The 26 
States which I have named paid a total income tax of $4,630,639, 
as against $4,848,593 paid by the city of Chicago. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. ‘ 

Mr. GARNER. Is the gentleman opposed to an income tax? 

Mr. MANN. I am opposed to this bill. 

Mr. GARNER. Is the gentleman opposed 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will sit down I will answer 
the question in the proper time. The gentleman need not worry, 
I am not afraid to make my position known, I am not from 
Texas. [Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 

Last year Illinois paid of the corporation tax $5,579,551, 
New York paid $14,944,077, Pennsylvania paid $6,790,230. The 
three States of New York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois paid 
$27,313,479. The 48 States and Territories of the United States, 
$56,000,000. Of the income tax last year Illinois paid $5,166,689, 
New York paid $30,286,607, Pennsylvania paid $6,312,204. These 
three States paid $41,765,501, as against a total individual- 
income tax of $67,957,488. 

The three States of New York, Pennsylvania, and Mlinois 
paid a total income and corporation tax last year of $69,078,981. 
And the other 45 States of the Union paid $55,788,488, or ex- 
cluding Massachusetts, the other States paid $48,926,431. 

The total membership of this House is 435. New York has 
43, Pennsylvania, 86; Illinois, 27; a total of 106. All of the 
other States have 829. The 3 States I have enumerated, with 
106 Members of the House and 6 Senators, paid $69,078,981.37 
of the income tax, and the other 45 States, with 329 Members, 
paid $55,788,448.91. Including Massachusetts, the 4 States of 
New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Massachusetts, with 122 
Members of the House and 8 Senators, paid $75,940,999.27 of the 
corporation and income tax, and the other 44 States, with 313 
Members and 88 Senators, paid $48,926,431.01. The 4 States 
of Pennsylvania, New York, Illinois, and Massachusetts, paid 
$27,014,568.26 more of the tax than the other 44 States of the 
Union. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Chairman, this may be an argument to some gentlemen 
in favor of voting for this bill because there is a desire every- 
where to put the burden of taxation on the other fellow, and 
yet the American people, in my judgment, do not believe in 
trying to locate the burden of all taxes upon a few, to make 
thrift only the object of taxes, to give the benefit to all, but to 
tax only the few. I do not believe that the American people are 
in favor of singling out a few because they have acquired wealth, 
and making them bear all of the burdens. I do believe that 
we may properly make wealth bear a larger proportion of taxes 
than poverty, that those who have accumulated fortunes may 
pay a larger proportion of income than those who have a small 
income, but the effort of the Democratic side of the House to 
make the few pay all of the burdens in my judgment stamps 
the bill as improper legislation of which we should not be guilty. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

I append herewith as an extension of my remarks the follow- 
ing tables from which I have quoted: 

Corporation tasr, 1916. 
[Disregarding cents. ] 
First Illinois, or Chicago, distriet__.._-.____-_____~.-..--- 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 4, 1916. 

Secretary McAdoo to-day made public the following receipts from 
corporations and individ under the income-tax law, paid into the 
. the fiscal year ended June =~ aain listed by eee 
complete returns: 2 i y 
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— 5 oS OAA 489,415 | Sixth Califormia..................... 
South Carolina. 76,250 | Colorado (Colorado and Wyoming) 
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404,600.80 415.08 
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— 3 
‘ . 1.048. 
4, 944,07. 50 3,005, 520. 10 1,924, 354.36 
e . South Carolina 173,188.91 257.219 57 
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Corporation $27, 313, 479. 6 I First Wisconsin..... 597, 808. 64 503,143. 74 
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69, 078,981. 37 6, 909, 941.78 | 67,957,488. 50 
— $56,909,641. 78 


Total „ 
67, 957, 488. 50 
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‘Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 


Total bot 124. 867, 430. 28 consent to proceed for 10 minutes. 

Total New York, Pennsylvania, and Ilinois 9. 078, 981. 37 078, 981. The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
e . mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 
Total all other States 55, 788, 448. 91 There was no objection. 

83 . e Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Mal us — 4. 183. 878. 08 Illinois [Mr. Mann] would leave the impression upon the 
— 6, 862, 017. 90 | House, and, if possible, upon the country, that the only matter 
Total 44 other States. 48, 920, 431. 01 | of tax consideration in this measure is that pertaining to taxa- 
Total House mensberthip 2 45 | tion of incomes. We should consider the entire amount of all 
New York TTT taxes. According to the most reliable figures the masses of the 
ee et ea Ane ROPES Sane EPS SOLE ES — people of this country alike are paying, or were in 1913, the 
Hlino r E ERR sum of $2,180,000,0000. Over $1,000.000,000 of that sum con- 
106 stituted general and personal property taxes. The remainder 
an — —:: ERS IERSE GE 829 | was paid as different special taxes. That remainder included 


$604,000,000 paid to the Federal Government in tariff taxes 
and internal-revenue taxes. The question now is one of sound 
economic policy, whether in accordance with the rule of im- 
posing taxes according to the ability to pay, and ‘the further 
rule of determining ‘the ability to pay by one’s income, we will 
impose an income tax to supplement this burden of $2,130,000,- 
000 now ‘imposed upon the masses of the American people to 
pay our preparedness bill. I want to call attention to certain 
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facts in order to correct a popular misapprehension. When we 
deduct from our total national wealth the property of the Goy- 
ernment and the States, and the property of churches and edu- 
cational institutions and other exempt property, we have not 
over $160,000,000,000 of national wealth. The annual net in- 
come returned by the present income-tax payers of the country 
under the present law amounts to more than $7,000,000,000, as 
I am informed. 

The net income of the present income-tax payers would there- 
fore amount to 43 per cent annual profit upon our total national 
wealth. If we should assume that our entire national wealth 
earns 9 per cent, then the present income-tax payers own or 
control one-half of the income-producing property in the United 
States. 

I have one other similar suggestion in connection with the pro- 
posed estate tax. Our national wealth has been increasing at 
the rate of over $10,000,000,000 a year. We might levy a com- 
bined State and Federal inheritance tax of $150,000,000 a year, 
and that would be only 14 per cent, not of our national wealth, 
but of our annual increase in wealth. The proposed estate tax 
would only amount to about one-half of 1 per cent on the annual 
increase of our wealth, and yet some gentlemen intimate that 
we are imposing much larger tax burdens on the American peo- 
ple to meet these new expenditures, 

I find here a statement from the report of the Wisconsin State 
tax commission on the Wisconsin income-tax law, which shows 
more fully the distribution of income-producing property. It 
states that one group of 315 taxpayers having incomes of over 
$15,000 each constitutes less than two one-hundredths of 1 per 
cent of the population of the State, and yet this group, added 
to one other, making 667 in number, constitutes less than three 
one-hundredths of the population of the State, and they pay 
nearly one-half of the total {ucome-tax of the State of Wisconsin. 
The New York State tax commission made a report a few months 
ago in support of an income-tax bill it had drafted, and cited 
the manner in which wealth is congested, and illuminated the 
sources from which the income of this country is largely derived. 
It sets out some tables. One statement is that 72,345 people hay- 
ing incomes of less than $3,000 would pay a total of $287,000 tax 
under the proposed New York income tax, while 82 people hay- 
ing larger incomes in the State would pay a total of $1,809,000. 

Mr. Chairman, this js the (to many) surprising experience 
wherever this question of the size, source, and relative number 
of incomes is investigated: It has been the experience of the 
New York tax commission which investigated tax conditions 
and drafted a proposed incometax law, and of most State tax 
commissions, and in fact all tax authorities. This showing is 
elaborated in the report of the Wisconsin tax commission, and 
I hope that gentlemen before becoming so rash in their asser- 
tions as to the incidence and burden of this proposed income tax 
will look and see the real facts as to the effect of them, both in 
their application to wealth and to the owners of wealth, and 
they will conclude, if they consider it in the spirit of fairness, 
that this small supplemental income tax does not scarcely 
scratch the skin of our annual increase of wealth, much less 
touch any of the capltal of the people of this country. This 
statement may also include the estate tax. 

As to the remarks of the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. Hay- 
DEN] relative to the amendment he offered to the copper pro- 
vision, I desire to say this: 

We found that a great many countries have levied a special 
combination tax, called in some cases an “ excess-profits ” tax 
Canada, Germany, France, England, Sweden, and other countries, 
In every case those tax laws exempted agriculture and live stock. 
They found it to be sound policy, notwithstanding their revenue 
necessities, to exempt agriculture and certain other classes 
of business. Now, in this case the committee undertaking to 
meet a temporary extraordinary expenditure, found that certain 
products of business in this. country have derived abnormal, 
peculiar, and colossal profits incidental to the sale of munitions 
and kindred products since the outbreak of the war. 

It also appeared that many of these companies had been declar- 
ing extra dividends from 5 to 10 and up to 200 per cent, and 
their profits, according to all available sources, have been in 
many cases so swollen as to be almost unbelievable. When we 
came to the copper situation we found that this industry was 
supplying Europe almost one-half of the domestic product, and 
that the net increase, making a most liberal allowance for nor- 
mal profits according to normal rates and prices, and only 
computing an increase of 10 cents a pound on the total volume of 
copper handled in this country, showed a profit, an abnormal 
profit, of from $210,000,000 to $250,000,000. We would much 
have preferred to have imposed those taxes in only one place as 
it related to the copper industry, but we found that the smelter 
was selling an immense amount of crude copper to Europe 


as well as to different sections of this country. We found also 
it was impossible to place it on the refiner alone or on the 
alloyer alone, or on the consumer alone, so, in view of these 
enormous increases of war profits, we thought that to spread 
ten or twelve millions dollars over the entire industry in the 
most equitable manner possible would do no one an injustice. 
Besides, we would expect these munition prices and profits soon 
to cease and the law to be repealed within a few months. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HILL, Mr. Chairman, I would ask that the gentlem:n 
have five minutes additional. - ' 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee be extended for five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. HILL. I desire to ask the gentleman one question for 
information. The industry is a very large one in my State and I 
would like—— 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr: Chairman, reserving the right to object, I 
have an amendment which I desire to offer, and I inquired of 
the Chairman to get a little time to introduce the amendment 
which I have and the time is going so speedily I do not believe I 
85 have that opportunity, especially if these extensions be 

ven, 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I will not insist on time, I think 
I have stated the situation. 

Mr. HILL, The gentleman has been spending weeks and 
months in the consideration of the terms of this bill and he can 
answer any question concerning it 

Mr. ELSTON. If the gentleman will permit me to discuss 
my matter with him I will be glad to withdraw my objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, I 
Shall not object now, the gentleman from Connecticut should 
remember he offered an amendment this morning and talked 
for half an hour on it, and other gentlemen talked nearly half 
an hour. There are a lot of gentlemen who desire to offer 
amendments and I think we will soon get to the point where 
there can be no extensions. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I do not ask for any more time. 

Mr. MANN. I do not object to the gentlemen's extension. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Montana [Mr. Evans] 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Chairman, the question 

Mr. HILL. I would like to ask if it is intended the refiner 
and alloyer of copper 

Mr. EVANS. I will yield the gentleman a minute out of my 
five minutes. ) 

Mr. HILL, I would like to ask the gentleman if it is intended 
under the terms of this law to collect a tax from the proceeds 
of the refined and alloyed copper that is going into the making of 
products and then collect from the products into which the brass 
is made, outside of cartridges, for instance, bedsteads, tubing, 
and all that sort of thing? Under the terms of the bill it seems 
to me there is a double tax, provided it is done in separate de- 
partments of a factory. 

Mr, HULL of Tennessee, Well, I would say to the gentleman 
that in a large number of cases one concern refines and alloys 
the copper, and they may then make it into cartridges. In that 
case it would only pay a tax on the gross receipts from the sale 
of the cartridges, because it is the only case where there are 
gross receipts derived. In working this out we tried to make 
this as equitable as possible to the entire industry; and to that 
end, where the smelter sells to the refiner or the alloyer, he 
would pay no tax. Again, any concern smelting or refining or 
alloying copper would pay the tax on the gross receipts of 
whatever form of the product he sells, whether sold in the form 
of alloy or refined or smelted copper. 

Mr. HILL. Let me ask the gentleman further. Gross re- 
ceipts—does it mean, for instance, a product that sells as tubing 
as it stands or does it mean simply the copper that is in it? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. It depends upon whether the manu- 
facturer of tubing refines his copper. 

Mr. HILL. Oh, he certainly does; I am putting that case. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. It is measured by the gross receipts 
of his alloyed products, because otherwise no one would pay 
any tax. It is impossible to separate the copper munitions 
from these other kinds of copper products, because some of the 
munition products are sold direct to Europe by the smelter, 
others by the refiner, and still others by the alloyer. If the 
tax were placed upon the cartridge manufacturer alone the 
larger portion of copper going into munitions would escape the 
tax. It was therefore considered most feasible and equitable 
to fix the copper rates at but little over half the other munition 
rates and let them spread over the industry. 

Mr. HILL, I am not talking about munitions. What I want 
to get at is the ordinary products of peace, like tubing and bed- 
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steads, and all that sort of thing. Does it cover the zine that 
is in it in the final—— 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. It covers whatever makes up the 
gross receipts of any alloy product of whicli copper constitutes 
the chief value. 

Mr. HILL. That is what I want to know. One-third zine 
and two-thirds copper. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Chairman, this particular item in this bill 
can not help but strike me as being unjust and inequitable and 
as being class legislation. Our people in the State of Montana 
who are large producers of copper do not desire to shift any of 
the burden. We are willing to pay our taxes—inheritance, in- 
come, and other taxes—as levied on the rest of the people of 
the country; but, in addition to that, you are levying upon the 
State of Montana, with its about 500,000 people, $3,000,000 in 
addition to what you are levying upon the other people of the 
land, This is about $5 a head. .My estemed friend, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], says the people from the 
copper-producing States are complaining because we are attempt- 
ing in this bill to take from them a portion of the money to 
support the Government, and says that it makes a difference 
whose ox is gored and that if we, in the tariff bill, had placed 
a duty upon the manufactured articles of his city it would 
not now be necessary to levy a direct tax. 

Well, of course, it makes a difference whose ox is gored. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania stands for a high protective tariff. 
He wants all the people of the country to pay an additional 
price for manufactured articles of his city that a few favored 
ones may profit thereby. But we of the copper-producing States 
are not asking any such protection. We are only asking to be 
treated as are the other people of the country. 

Suppose you should levy on the city of Philadelphia an addi- 
tional tax of $5 on every man, woman, and child, they would 
have a right to complain as we have in this instance. 

We are not asking any protection. We ask that what we pro- 
duce we may spend ourselves and utilize ourselves as well as 
the other people of the land. Why, Mr. Chairman, if they lim- 
ited this proposition to the copper that went into munitions of 
war, I should not complain, and I do not believe our people would 
complain; but we do protest against the effort to single out a 
special industry and tax it for the benefit of all the people. 

We are now electrifying 450 miles of transcontinental railroad 
in Montana. It is an event in the history of the Nation; but this 
provision of the bill penalizes the efforts of our people to develop 
the natural resources of the country or to promote its trans- 
portation facilities, 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman is making his argument to 
this part of the House. He knows that we are not responsible 
for this copper tax and are not going to vote for it. 

Mr. EVANS. Maybe you will help me vote against if, then? 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman should make his plea to 
that side of the House. 

Mr. EVANS. I understand those gentlemen know where I 
stand upon the proposition. 

As I suggested to you, we are willing to bear our proportion 
of this burden if necessary. I have not complained that you 
did not put any duty upon wool or upon the other products of 
the State of Montana. I have not complained on that score. 
We do not ask that, but as to our own resources we think we 
should be called upon to bear only an equitable distribution 
of taxes. 

This provision of.the bill discloses the astounding fact that 
the entire business of copper smelting and refining is classified 
with the manufacturers and sale of munitions of war; and, in 
my opinion, such a classification is wholly unjust and unwar- 
ranted, and is an indefensible discrimination against the prin- 
cipal industry of my State and a number of other States in the 
Rocky Mountain country. This tax will amount in instances 
at least to 10 per cent of the total net income of the copper 
business under normal conditions and is highly discriminatory 
against business in Montana because of the high wages, heavy 
freight rates, and other costs of production. It is class legisla- 
tion and unjustified as a legislative measure, because copper 
mining and smelting should not be classifled as munition manu- 
facturing unless we should also so classify the production of 
steel, lead, zinc, antimony, and numerous metals that go into 
munitions of war. 

As compared with the quantities of this metal used in the 
arts and industries, the amount used in munitions of war is 
quite small. And yet all the industries in which copper is used 
must bear an additional burden because it so happens that a 
small quantity of this metal is used in the manufacture of mu- 
nitions of war. Our people are not asking for any exemption 
from taxation for the copper that is actually used for war 
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material, but we do protest against this unfair discrimination 
of a tax against the peaceful industry in our State. 

Mr. COX. What proportion of copper mined in Montana goes 
into the manufacture of munitions? 

Mr. EVANS. I do not know. I know a large part of the 
copper goes into the industrial development of this country. I 
know that we are trying to do everything we can under the 
so-called conservation laws to develop the water power of that 
country. We must have the copper for that purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a large number of 
telegraphic protests against this clause in the bill. 

The telegrams are as follows: 


ANACONDA, MOXT., July 8, 1916, 
Hon. J. M. Evans, 
United States Representatice from Montana, Washington, D. O.: 
The revenue bill now under consideration in Congress imposes a 3 per 
cent tax on gross reyenue of copper producers. Our city depends entirely 
on the production of copper, and the oe tax would cripple our in- 
dustry, involving our city, with population of 20,000. Please use your 
utmost endeavor to have copper producers omitted from the bill, as such 
are not manufacturers of munitions, 
ANACONDA BUSINESS MBN’S ASSOCIATION, 
D. R. McRar, President, 
F. W. HARRISON, Sceretary, i 


GREAT FALLS, MONT., July 8, 1916. 
J. M. EVANS, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Great Falls Commercial Club urges you to oppose that provision 
of proposed revenue bill which levies special tax on copper as a muni- 
tion of war. Such tax is not only class legislation, but would result in 
casting a burden upon the State of Montana so 1 he rtionate to its 
just share of the burdens of taxation as to be manifestly unjust. 

GREAT FALLS COMMERCIAL CLUB, 


BUTTE, MONT., July 8, 1916. 
Hon. Joux M. Evans, 
Representative of Montana, Washington, D. C.: 

The attention of the Butte Rotary Club has been called through the 
columns of the Associated Vress of the proposed general revenue 
measure now before Congress, which, if true, vitally affects the prin- 
cipal Industry of this city and State, and which we consider an open 
and unjust discrimination 5 every interest in investment in this 
Commonwealth. We most strenuously and vigorously oppose this part 
of the measure and insist that every honorable means at your command 
be used for its elimination from the proposed act. We will use every 
means at our command, locally and nationally, to accomplish this pur- 
pose. This is of such vital importance that we wish to be informed 
of what action you may take in the premises, and you can rest assured 
that yon will haye our earnest cooperation and hearty support to the 
end that the interests of this State may be protected. 

MALCOM GILLIS, President. 


GREAT FALLS, MONT., July 8, 1916. 
Hon. JoHN M. Evans, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Personally, am sure public opinion whereby the 8 revenue 
hill, which levies special tax on copper as munition of war, will not be 
fair or equitable, as it will cause an apparent and distinct unjust burden 
of se epson on Montana. ‘Trust that you will oppose that particular 
provision. 

A. J. BREITENSTEIN. 


MISSOULA, MONT., July 8, 1946. 
Hon. Jony M. Evans, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Section 201, general revenue bill, reported last Saturday, is con- 
sidered by us to be entirely indefensible as applied to persons smelting 
or refining copper ores. A tax of 3 per cent on gross sales in excess 
$10,000,000 places outrageous burden on principal industry this State, 
which we vigorously condemn. We heartily urge every effort on your 
part to prevent enactment clause referred to. 

MISSOULA CHAMBER OF. COMMERCE, 
By W. G. Frndusox, Secretary. 


BUTTE, MONT., July 8, 1916, 
Hon. J. M. EVANS, 
Representative from Montana, Washington, D. O.: 

The text of the proposed general revenue measure now before Con- 
gress has reached Montana, and we have just become apprised of its 
contents, and examination of title 3 of the act disclosed the astoundin 
fact that the entire business of copper 33 and refining is classi- 
fied with the manufacture and sale of munitions of war. This is 
wholly unwarranted classification, and, in our opinion, is an unjust 
and indefensible discrimination against the principal industry of the 
State. The tax pro is as follows, ba upon the gross receipts 
obtained from the sale of the metal: One per cent on receipts above 
8 to a million dollars a year, 2 per cent on receipts from a million 

ten million dollars a year, and 3 per cent on all gross receipts abovo 
$10,000,000. In normal times this tax would amount to more than 10 

r cent of the total net income of the Gees business. It is particu- 
faris discriminatory against the business in Montana, where, on account 
of high wages, heavy freight rates, and other costs of production, the 
Montana prodora is seriously handicapped in competing with the pro- 
duction of other States and countries. It is wholly unjustified as a 
legislative measure, because copper mining and smelting should not in 
any event be classified as munition manufacturing. In normal times 
the amount of copper which goes into munitions of war as compared 
with the quantities used in the arts and industries is inconsequential, 
and even under the present extraordinary conditions, compared wit 
the amount of the total 8 which is going into munitions o 
war, is relatively small. he imposition of this tax will work a hard- 
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aside ‘trom tht n the various industries in which 


munitions. 


ship sen — ae copper 


ot th the, tax ear is made portion | 1 
e particular on 
a oes into war material a0 

e 


the man 
such part of the outp at the ro Finns ger ay ny Vom 
ful industry. But with co 8 no matter for what 


Taxation used, is taxed. e are all cor for any exemption from 
xation of the copper industry, which and er the present sausrai in- 
me-tax law is pa, its proportion, the same as other industries 
with which it is properly allied and classified. We feel that the entire 
State of Montana will be vitally and tly affected by the dis- 
crimination imposed npon the principal 3 of this State, and 
respectfully urge you to protest st this provision of the 
proposed measure and wouter to secure its elimination from the act. 
BUTTE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
LIVINGSTON, MONT., July 9, 1916. 
Hon. J. Evans, 
aate aj Congress, Washington, D. aS = 
Title 3 of the general gece: measure, an extraordinary 
tax on copper, classifying roduction and — 8 the — 2 
ture and sale 3 1 of war, is absolutely indefensible, discrimi- 
unjust, and an — 1 on every mountain State; promoting 
p 


. 
foreign Coppee a ake opal roduction and retarding its production 


in the United States. posed tax is an es al outrage on Montana. 
e In this unusual da ee war but a small percentage of copper is 
ace this consumption is 


ng into m 0 an mes o 
gol i ge hannels, and in ti 1 
considerable, pper is asking no favors. he industry is now bear- 
ing its full share of public burdens, as compared with other metallic 
industrials; and we ask that you immediately and strenuously protest 
against the proposed outrageous discrimination. This county and this 
State have many could bs se beds to be 5 and under this law de- 
8 n co be scones 2 he United Beaten killing the copper 
industry of nited States, will tremendous! 

= it . — the. r — toe Mexico, Central and Sou! 


S. H. Frank, President, 
O. M. HOLMES, Secretary, 
Park County Chamber of Commerce. 


HELENA, MONT., July 9, 1916. 
Hon. Jonx M. Evans, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 
This association, whose membership is composed of representative 
pec and firms engaged in manufacturi agricultural, stock-ralsing. 
banking, commercial, and mining industries, does strenuously protest 
5 that * of the revenue measure now before Congress 
ich classifies smelting and refining with the manufacture and 
wale of munitions o 1 This proposed tax on the 5 industry of 
Montana is not only discriminatory and unjust d all engaged in the pro- 
duction of copper but it will indirectly penalize the various other. lines of 
human endeavor in our State, as — farmer, stockman, and man 
turer are dependent on the mining and smelting centers for a market for 
their predate It discriminates unjustly inasmuch as all co = would 
be taxed as munitions of war, whereas the portion thus aoa negligi- 
ble when ally ari to the greater amount used in industrial enterprises. 
We 1 0 you to use all honorable means to have this unjust 
portion el ted from the act. 
State OF MONTANA ADVANCEMENT ASSOCIATION, 
By J. E. Wooparp, President. 
Burre, Moxr., July 8, 1916. 
Hon. Jonx M. Evans, M. C., 
Washin, shington, D. O.: 
3 201 et seq, of pro revenue law, classifies copper smelt- 


ing 2 nd refining under munit on manufacturers tax and N a levy 
en 15 6 considering the character o business 
taxed; the proposed schedule would impose 0 800 the eaa industry 
of this ‘State a burden of . 83. normal prices. 


The tax would amount to more than 1 
the business. It does not seem ibid that this provision was in- 
corporated with a full understanding of the situation. We can not 
comprehend why the ig ce business should be singled out for such an 
è, ust, and discriminatory tax, nor why it should bear dis- 
rtionately a burden not imposed m other metals nor upon 
axicdtvera! products and innumerable es of manufacture, all of 
ch are gongs incidentally by reason of present current high 
DAGA. We upon your attention that the proposed measure will 
9 burden men thes 118 pal industry of this State and that without 
logic it places upon the copper 3 of the Rees State a 3 
that it will be practically impossible to bear. We fully 
the -exercise of your utmost efforts to haye this un ust provision 
stricken from the proposed measure. 
C. F. KELLEY. 


$ VIRGINIA Crry, MONT., July 8, 1918. 
Montana Congressman Evans, 
Washington, D. C.: 
The 8 of the eo 
has reach 


O per cent of ihe net income of 


that 
is classified with 5 and 
is a wholly unwarranted classifica. 
ust and indefensible discrimination 
his State. This tax would amount 
total net income of the copper busi- 
It is . y discriminatory * e 


d in our opinion is an 
— — ae Sa oe industry of 
to more than 10 per cent of the 
ness under 5 — conditions. 


the business In Montana, where, on account of 2 vy 
freight rates, and other costs of production, the Mon producer is 
seriously pone K ng with the production of other 
States and countries. It is wholly unjustified = a legistative measure 
because and verre should not in any event be classi- 
fled as munition manuf 1 In normal —.— amount of 
eopper which into munitions of war as compared with the 
quantities used the arts and industries, is inconsequental and then 

under the present extrao: conditions seni with tbe a 
of the production which into of war. 


going munitions 
fively small. The imposition of this tax will work a hardship. upon 


ucer and u the various amination in w itons, fe is 
is aiea, ia prod Entirely A aside — that of W munitions, 
— — pecan cee > copper is the only raw mate l that ha: 
selected and e 3 of manufactured 83 as 
88 with, thes 3 as munitions manufactares. 
s discriminatory 8 aoe provision is made in the measure 
limiting the application of the tax to the particular portion of the 
output of the manufacturing which goes into war materia! and exempt- 
ing such parts of the factory as is made for peaceful industry; but 
copper, all copper produced, no matter for what 


—.— ve are not askin: ng for rhage tion 

cop industry which 4 8 income tax law is 

paying its proportion the 3 as errs industries with which it is 

proper! allied and classified. wk — that the entire State of Mon- 

posed upon tas principal Industry tol tain Bante Zna 2 4— 
n n 0 urge you 

to protest vigorous) provision ort the ax? measure, 

M, 


Secretary, the Madison Club. 


Burrs, MONT., July 8, 1916. 
Hon. Joux M. Evan ” 
Capitol, Washington, D. 0.: 


Organized labor in Montana emphatically protests against the in- 
creased tax upon copper production as con in the eral revenue 
bill now before Congress classifyin, — business with manufacture 


of war munitions, Its passage have the effect of seriously handi- 
capping the mines of this State, thereby jeopardizing the employment 


of thousands of people. 
Montana Stats FEDERATION or LABOR, 
By M. M. Donoauun, President. 
O. M. PARTELOW, Secretary. 


GREAT FALLS, MONT., July 8, 1916. 
Hon. Jonx M. Evans, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
Much interest has been aroused here over the 


m of the 
in; nevenp bill siyrat includes 


ias e mani on of war and levies 


a tax u D Montana uses enormous 
quantit es in dectrical 5 —.— which pous by said 
tax be seriously retarded, as ae developmen Spied the State. 


LRADER PUBLISHING Co. 


Great Faris, MONT., July 8, 1916. 
Hon. Jony M. Evans, br 
Wash in — D. O.: 

My attention is directed to provision of pending revenue bill, which 
includes copper as a munition of war and levies an enormous tax upon 
the output of same. Enactment of such law would be gross injustice 
to State of Montana and wo retard the great electrical and power 
development of this State That is now going on. 

Paris Ginsox. 


HELENA, MONT., July 8, 1916. 
Hon. J. M. Evans, ra ài * 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. O.: 

We strongly protest the passage of Kitchin geet bO taxing 
smelter copper production as unjust and placing an enojos burden on 
both large and small minin; 3 of the country e ask you to 
use your best efforts for its elimination. 5 — r as it now 
stands affects mi mercantile, and labor 1 

Helena Commercial Club, by H. d. Pickett, president, L. M. 

Rheem, secretary ; ‘the Banking Corporation of Mon- 

tan. L. Pad president ; ee Car- 

K. 85 A. C. Johnson, N. J. Gonid, Jos. P. 

ug. II. seta E. = McPherson, 

„ Oreilly, _— A. e 
Waliss 8 W. Cent Al- 

— $. Galen, rA Wi. Metten, Bä Phelan, R. A. Weise 
pet Fred E. Hoss; L. 8. pes, mini engineer ; 
W. Christie, J. Switzer ; Independent Pu — 


2 £ 9 : John Baker; the Montana 
8 ore. P, W. F. 


editor; Jas. W. * 
& Koni, 51 J. Delano; State Publish- 
12 5 — » by W. 


Machiffle; M. L. Gans, — Mexer, 
E. Richie: —*,, Lumber 


Electric — . Shannon; 
S. L. Smithers, N. B. Ho ter, D. 


R. Wal- 
—— J; 5 siaa H, W. Larson, 5 Shatrow, C. M. 


= Currah, by O. E. pines L3 J. Palmquis 

Clarke Fisk: 2 = nearne. Co „ 5 P. Bourne 

Frazer & Smith, D. Su Bree. Dre 

Co., Isaac Boyer, M. . iiss take Helena Hardware 155 
John — — J G. Bain, 3 — 


ames 
W. a Church, Wm. L. Halloway . Conw: 
H. H. Pigott, ‘Louis Johnson, B., hoir Bre W. E Milen 
Emil 8 P. Bahnsen Gleason, Sam Good- 


: ud t D. F. Williams, 0. G. Beck; 
ureau (Inc.), by L. M. Rheem, secre- 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Oan- 
NON]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I can not say much in five 
minutes. I do not wish to repeat what has often been said. 

This bill is unlike anything in the heavens above or the waters 
beneath the earth. When you come to read it you will find that 
there is a spirit, I might say, of unfairness in it. It is a war 
measure, and yet we are not at war. There are 100,000 soldiers 
down on the border, part of the Regular Army, and yet we are 
not at war, so it is said, although there is practically war over in 
Mexico. We are still paying to get out indigent citizens. We 
will have a chance to vote for an additional appropriation for 
that purpose in a short time. 


man, J. 
Helena Minin 


1916. 


This is not the first revénue bill: mat has been Introduced 
since I have been a Member of Congress. I recollect that in the 
war with Spain—and it is sometimes useful to walk in the 
present in the light of former experlence—we authorized an 
issue of $500,000,000 of 3 per cent bonds. One hundred and 
ninety-eight million dollars’ worth of them were issued. The 
people took them at popular subscription, and it was over- 
subscribed seven times. There was a stamp tax imposed at that 
time, internal revenue, and it was submitted to generally because 
war had already been declared. And yet when we came to intro- 
duce the bill and consider it in the House, there were only six 
Democrats for it, and under the lead of the present Speaker of 
the House and Senator Lewis, who was then a Member of the 
House, and others, there was a solid vote against it outside of 
those mentioned. Now, why? Juet let me stir up your minds by 
way of remembrance a little bit. Amos J. Cummings, a Member 
of Congress from New York, voted for the bill. Mr. CLARK, now 
Speaker, led against it, strong then as he is strong now. I have 
great respect for him personally, but yet upon one matter he is 
radical, always has been radical, and that is upon matters from 
an economic standpoint, He believes there ought to be free trade 
with all the world. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I hear 
Members applaud on that side. 

We Republicans believe in raising the larger share of the 
revenue through the customhouse. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] You believe in excise taxes so placed, as you say, that we 
will not have much need for revenues through the customhouse, 
and what there is levied you say should be for revenue only. 

We hold a different view. I will not discuss it now. It has been 
discussed time in and time out, but I am just a little bit desirous 
of calling your attention to the tenor of the discussion when 
the war appropriation bill was passed in 1898. By the way, it 
was repealed in 1902, less than five years after it was enacted. 
There was $198,000,000 of money borrowed; that is all. The bal- 
ance was raised by taxation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Illinois may have five 
minutes more. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, then, I want to just read a bit. After 
the bill was passed Mr. Lewis, now Senator, but then a Member 
of this House, attacked Amos J. Cummings on the Democratic 
side and read him out of the party. The “ devil was to pay, and 
no pitch hot,” from the Lewis standpoint. [Laughter.] I have 
not the time to read it to you in full, but possibly I may put 
some of it in the Recorp. 

In his own defense Mr, Cummings said that after “a Demo- 
cratic administration had issued $300,000,000 of bonds to run 
the Government in time of peace a Republican administration 
might be allowed to sell bonds to run the Government in time 
of war.” The present Speaker, then a Member of the House, 
proceeded to make a pretty long speech and a very bitter one. 
He said: 

You talk like 2 brought on this war. This is not a Republican 
var. ¢ © y Republican friends, we took you by the scruff of the 
neck and dragged you into it, and that will be the verdict of history. 


We started the fire among the people, and they heated you so hot that 
at last you had to go into it or go out of business. 


Now, then, when we came to vote for the funds to carry it on 
he voted against it, and said, amongst other things: 


We say we are willing to vote every dollar necessary to carry the 
war to a speedy and successful conclusion, but that a bonded debt is 
not necessary, and we offer to coin the $42,000,000 silver seigniorage 
now in the Treasury, to vote $150,000, in full legal-tender green- 
backs, and to levy an income on all our incomes above $2,000, which 
would raise $90,000,000 more annually without one dollar of interest. 
We offer you all the money the Government n but you rejected 
our proposition. We offer you a noninterest-bearing curreney. Noth- 
ing will do you but an interest-bearing debt. There we part company. 
We offer you abundant money to carry on the war, but you are bent 
on a debt carrying $18,000,000 annually. 


As to Mr. Cummings, I just want to read a little bit touching 
what he said on the proposition to read him out of the Demo- 
cratic Party. The Speaker denounced him fiercely, saying: 


If it were not for my personal affection for the gentleman from 
New York, I would inaugurate a movement among the Democrats in 
this and the other end of the Capitol to read out of the Democratic 
Party by name every man on floor who voted for the bond bill 
the other day. To issue bonds when there is no earthly necessity 
for it is an un-Democratic performance. Genuine Democrats do not 
propose that such action shall be charged to them. $ 


Mr. Crark accused Mr. Cummings of committing “the un- 
pardonable sin“ in calling the Cleveland administration a Demo- 
erutic administration, and declared that there had been no 
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Democratic ddmtufstrutton In this country since the 4th of 
March, 1861. He denied that Grover Cleveland had ever been 
a Democrat, and said: 


There are but two men in all the hoary registers of time that Cleve- 
land's name ought to be associated with—Judas Iscariot and Benedict 
Arnold. Shades of Arnold, forgive the profanation. He at least did 
not hire a substitute to do his Aghting. The blood which he shed at 
the storming of Quebec and on the heights of Saratoga was American 
blood. The shattered leg which was buried in his grave of obloquy 
was an American leg, broken by British bullets in the holy cause of 
liberty. Arnold was at one time both a hero and a patriot. He fell 
headlong from hls high estate to everlasting infamy. Upon reflection 
I think really I ought to beg the pardon of Judas Iscariot, because 
after his treason he did have the grace to go out and hang himself. 

Yes; Grover Cleveland by his unfaithfulness did the cause of free 
trade more harm than all the McKinleys and Dingleys could do in 
100 years. He could not kill it. Nobody can do t. But he did 
set it back for perhaps a generation. The tariff barons ought to build 
a monument to his odoriferous memory. 


You may ask, Why read this? I read it because be led then, 
and leads now, largely, in the public position and the thought 
of the Democratic side of the House in this legislation and 
similar legislation to follow. The gentleman from Indiana 
IMr. Cox] declares to-day that this legislation will stand and 
never be repealed. You want to put the whole thing over by 
direct taxation and tear down the customhouses. My friends, 
the Speaker has not changed in that respect, although I 


doubt if he would make it as radical now as he made it When 


he uttered the remarks. 

Now you say, “Oh, you Republicans, come and vote for this. 
We have made a tariff board and we have made an antidump- 
ing provision.” If you were to live to be as old as Methuselah 
nobody could ever be convicted under that antidumping provi- 
sion. It is a pretense, a cheat, and a fraud. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Take your Tariff Commission. You have been suddenly con- 
verted, not permanently conyerted, as Saul was when he was 
journeying from Jerusalem Damascus. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. May I have just one minute more? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON, I want to turn to this side of the House, the 
Republican side, a minute. Who put on the stamp tax? The 
Democrats, against a solid Republican yote. Who continued 
that tax a year longer, last December? The Democrats, the 
Republicans voting against it. Now, they seek to repeal it, 
hoping to get votes to keep them in power. What do they say? 
“Oh,” said the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KITCHIN], 
it is unpopular.” I asked him whether he proposed to 
refund that which had been paid. He said, “ Oh, yes; we con- 
sidered it, but it would take too much clerk hire to reckon and 
distribute the $40,000,000 which has been paid under that law.” 
Now they propose to repeal it. 

Now, I want to say to this side of the House, If they have 
got anything in this bill that you think ought to be in it, let 
them present it singly. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
Do you want to vote for this bill because they have put in a false 
prayer and made false pretenses? I am for an income tax; 
not this income tax, but for a sound, well-arranged income tax. 
{Laughter on the Democratic side.] I say a sound, well-ar- 
ranged income tax, that will distribute well and equitably 
the burden required for the protection which the Government 
affords to all the people. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, the real enemy of society is 
the standpatter, the man who refuses to recognize the fact that 
the world moves forward, the man who would not see that new 
forces are at work, 

For once the Democrats haye got the better of the Repub- 
licans. When the astute and resourceful leader of the minority, 
Mr. Mann, of Illinois, found himself unable to give a direct 
answer to a direct question, whether he was for or against the 
income tax, no better proof was necessary that the Democrats 
had succeeded in putting the Republicans in a hole. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

How can the Republicans justify their opposition to the bill? 
They can not oppose the antidumping provision, and they have 
not argued against it, for it is a protectionist measure. They 
can not oppose the tariff-commission provision, and they have 
not argued against that, because it is originally a Republican 
proposition. They can not oppose the dyestuffs industry pro- 
tection feature. While this bill does not give them as much 
protection for the dyestuffs industry as they would have liked 
to have, it gives them a great deal. All of these three provisions 
of the bill are essentially Republican in character. In spite of 
it all, their leader advises them to vote against the bill. But 
what will make them vote against this bill, if they vote against 
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it? ‘The income tax. And the amusing part of it is that they 
have not the courage to say so. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] Afraid to disclose the real reason for their hostility to 
the measure before us, they argue in a roundabout way that 
because a small portion of the population located in a geo- 
graphically small section of the country pays the larger share 
of the income tax, that the tax is unequal and unjust. They 
point to New York as paying one-third of the total of the entire 
personal tax. They point to Chicago as too large a contributor. 
Is there anything in that argument? They might as well com- 
plain that there is more blood in the heart than in any other 
portion of the human body. New York is the industrial heart 
of America. Both New York and Chicago are our industrial, 
financial, and commercial centers, and it stands to reason that 
the larger proportion of wealth being in those places they should 
pay a larger proportion of the income tax. 

The last Speaker, Mr. Cannon, suggested that there should 
be a tax on everybody, on the bricklayer as well as on the mil- 
lionaire. What should be the principle of an income tax? It 
should not be a burden on the worker. We should not tax the 
man who renders service and whose only source of income is 
his service. The overwhelming majority of those who earn 
less than $3,000 a year belong to the class who work for a 
living. 

The Republicans should be the last in the world to complain 
that certain States are poor and other States are rich. It was 
mainly under Republican management and a Republican tariff 
and a Republican protective policy, and under Republican stimu- 
lation of trusts and monopolies that the wealth of this country 
has been concentrated in the hands of a small number, [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] It is interesting to see how 
the minds of these men work. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] drew a parallel between the number of Repre- 
sentatives sent here by certain States of the Union and the 
amount of taxes that they are called upon to pay. He found 
a great disproportion between the amount of taxes some States 
contribute and the number of Representatives they have in 
Congress. 

I would like him to study the franchise system of the 

Prussian Landtag. He will find that the Prussian statesmen 

have followed the reasoning of the gentleman from Illinois. 

Under the Prussian three-class system, representation in the 

Landtag is determined entirely by a tax qualification. The 

taxpayers are divided into three classes. The smallest class 

numerically, which pays one-third of the taxes, has one-third of 
the representatives in the Prussian Landtag; the next class is 
somewhat larger numerically, pays one-third of the taxes, and 
has one-third of the representation; and finally, they have the 
great majority of the people who pay the last third of the taxes 
and have one-third representation. Under this ideal system the 
great majority of the people are always sure to have a minority 
in the legislative body. Leave it to the Republicans and we 
may some day be blessed with the same system in the United 
States. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment joint resolution of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 257. Joint resolution permitting the use of certain 
hospital facilities belonging to the United States. 

REVENUE. 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. HELVERING rose, and was recognized by the Chairman. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. Has 
not debate on my amendment been exhausted? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on the amendment has been ex- 
hausted. It has been proceeding by unanimous consent, and the 
Chair pas recognized the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HEL- 
VERING]. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr, Chairman, I make the 
point of order that debate is now out of order. We are proceed- 
ing under the five-minute rule, and I demand the regular order, 
There are legitimate amendments here that must be offered, and 
if we are to be gagged on this bill as we have been on most of 
the other important bills we wish to know it. 

Mr. HELVERING. Will not the gentleman withhold his 
demand for a moment? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will, at the request of a mem- 
ber of the committee; but I will not hereafter. We want to get 
down to business or know the reason why. 

Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to talk 
politics, but there is one question suggested by the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Hirt] which is very pertinent to this 
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section and affects the amendment offered by the gen n 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. seg ean 
Some gentlemen seem to have the impression that this tax 
refers to all the manufactured articles into which composition 
copper enters, where the capital is invested in part in the manu- 
facture of war munitions and in part in the manufacture of 
articles of commerce. That is not the fact. Section 201 levies 
a tax, but on page 63, lines 11 to 19, inclusive, it is provided 


that— 

In cases where such n has undivided capital invested in the 
manufacture of the articles specified in section 201 and ef other 
articles, the amount invested in the manufacture of the articles 
fled in section 201 shall be considered as in the same ratio to the total 
Of auch articles bear to the total grees receipts fram the cat aed aie 

otal gross rom the sale an 
position of all articles manufactured. 


In other words, the proportionate amount of the capital in- 
vested in manufacturing articles entering into commercial lines 
ean be deducted from the total amount of the gross output. 
Therefore in the case referred to in the question of the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. HILL}, where $500,000 of the output 
consisted of munitions of war and $500,000 of the output con- 
sisted of commercial articles, the tax would only be levied 
against the one-half manufactured into munitions of war. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Practically one half the copper has 
been sold to Europe during this war at war prices, and that 
fixed the domestic price of the other half. The bill fixes the 
copper rate at about one-half the other munitions rate, so that 
really it bears only about one-half the average on all other 
munition rates. 

Mr. HELVERING. Then, I wish to call attention to another 
phase of the bill. Unless the net profit exceeds 10 per cent the 
manufacturer or smelter would not be taxed. 

Mr. HAYDEN. ‘That profit is the net profit of the man from 
whom the tax is collected, For instance, if the refiner pays 
the tax he can pass it back to the producer of copper, and there 
is nothing in the bill which says that the producer is allowed 
to make a profit of 10 per cent on his investment. 

Mr. HELVERING. Zut all the running expenses of the 
manufacturing concern can be deducted. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That applies to the man from whom the tax 
is collected, but if the tax is collected from the refiner he can 
shift the tax to the producer, and nothing is said about allow- 
ing the producer to make a profit of 10 per cent. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield for an interruption? 

Mr. HELVERING. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. In normal times not over 2 per cent of the cop- 
per produced in this country is used for munition purposes. 

Does not the gentleman think there should be a limit as to 
the length of time that this tax should continue to be imposed? 

Mr. HELVERING. I am perfectly willing, because it was 
not in the anticipation of the committee that this should be a 
continuing tax. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman consent to a limitation of 
two years? 

Mr. BURNETT. The war may continue longer than that. 

Mr. HELVERING. I do not know what effect that would 
have on the tax. We want the tax to continue as long as the 
exorbitant profits continue. 

Mr. JAMES. Would the gentleman be willing to accept an 
amendment providing that the tax should cease after the war 
in Europe is over? 

Mr. HELVERING. Unless we have a war here. 

Mr. JAMES. I do know that in normal times not over 2 per 
cent of the copper produced in this country is used in the manu- 
facture of war munitions. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I take it that it is the intention of 
everybody that this provision relating to war munitions shall 
be only temporary, and that it is not intended to continue dur- 
ing the normal conditions that the gentleman speaks about, after 
the conclusion of the war. 

Mr. JAMES. Under present conditions there would be a 
tax levied on mining corporations that is not levied on other 
corporations. My people would be satisfied to pay the tax with 
the provision that everybody else pays it, on the excess over 10 
per cent net profits. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. That has been impossible in this 
country. We are not levying anything like the amount or kind 
of taxes that are being levied in other countries. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Hott of Tennessee) there were—ayes 57, noes 46. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I ask for tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. HAY- 
DEN and Mr. Casey. 
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The committee divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 50, 
noes 78. 

Accordingly the amendment of Mr. Haypen was rejected. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 100, line 2, after the word “States,” insert a semicolon and 
the following: 

“And provided further, That it shall not be lawful for any person to 
import Into the United States any foreign articles the product, in whole 
or in part, of any child under 16 years of age, of any convict, or of any 
workingman or woman employed for wages less than are paid for cor- 
responding work in the United States.” 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee, Mr. Chairman, to that I reserve a 
point of order. I will make it if the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania does not desire to discuss it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do desire to discuss it if the 
point of order is to be made. The committee has brought in a 
bill here in which it proposes under title 7, headed “ unfair com- 
petition,” to protect the United States markets against im- 
portation of articles calculated to destroy the United States 
markets. It is commonly known as the antidumping clause. 
It is a protective measure or intended so to be, though I ques- 
tion from the language used whether it is as protective as it 
would seem to be on its face. 

My amendment proposes an extension of the majority commit- 
tee program so as actually to protect the American people 
against the unfair importation of articles from any foreign 
country into the United States, “commonly and systematically,” 
as herein set forth with a view to injuring the prices in the 

- United States. This House has passed a bill which provides 
that convict goods shall not be passed from State to State, 
and another bill that goods made by child labor shali not be 
passed from State to State. It has passed other bills pretend- 
ing to protect the labor of the United States and to limit the 
hours of employment. 

Now, my amendment is simply an extension of the protective 
provision apparently set forth in the article headed “ Title 7.” 
It proposes to protect the people of fhe United States against 
the importation of articles that are made by convict labor in 
foreign countries, which is a part of the American law. It 
proposes to protect people of the United States against the im- 
portation of articles made by child labor under 16 years of 
age, which is in line with legislation passed by this House, It 
proposes to protect the people of the United States against the 
importation from foreign countries of articles made by men or 
women who are employed a greater number of hours a day in 
foreign countries than they are employed in the United States, 
and who receive less wages in foreign countries than they re- 
ceive in the United States. In several instances these amend- 
ments have been offered and have been held in order. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Will the gentleman state whether any such 
provision was included in the Dingley bill or the McKinley bill 
or the Payne-Aldrich bill? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I regret to say that there was 
not as I have offered it. There was as to convict labor. 

Mr. KITCHIN. So your party never put any such provision 
into any tariff bill? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This side of the House has 
voted unanimously that this provision in substance should be 
attached to several measures brought in by the gentleman from 
North Carolina and his colleagues, but in each case the Demo- 
cratic Party has voted in opposition to it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. But when the gentleman’s party was in 
power and had the power they never put any such provision in 
a bill? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The Dingley bill amply pro- 
tected labor against unfair competition. Likewise under the 
Payne bill we protected it under our system. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will tell the gentleman why his party 
never did it. Because $190,000,000 of silk was imported into 
this country, made by children 8 or 9 or 10 years old. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman's statement is 
true, the practice should be discontinued. 

Mr. KITCHIN, And then there is tea, which is made by 
children in China and Japan 9 to 16 years old. Of course the 
Republican Party would not put any such provision in the tariff 
bill, and these things were imported from China and Japan. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If that is true, will the gentle- 
man tell me why his party has recently voted down the pro- 
tective amendments we tried to put into other bills? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Just like the Republican Party did, when 
. mee in power 16 years and never put any such provision 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The answer is that we protect 
the people in this country by putting sufficient tariff rates on 
competitive imports. Tea and coffee are not produced in the 
United States. 

Mr. KITCHIN. How could you protect silk and tea when 
they were on the free list? [Laughter and applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] $ 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman will find, if he 
examines the bills carefully, that the Republican Party has gen- 
erally taken care of American labor where there was unfair for- 
eign competition. 

Mr. BURNETT. How about 1907? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania., Oh, that is a nightmare of the 
Democrats. That was a financial panic which was not due to the 
5 At all. That began with the failure of a bank in New 

ork. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas, How about 1873? 

„„ What does the gentleman mean — the crime 
of 7 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, has the Chair 
ruled on this point of order? ; 

The CHAIRMAN. No; the gentleman has not discussed the 
point of order. 

IME, HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This matter was held in order, 
I think, on the convict-labor bill. I do not happen to have it 
before me now, but we have had a vote on this question on two 
or three bills that have been before the House. We had a vote 
upon it when the Underwood tariff bill was up. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman—— t 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Very well, if the Chairman’s mind is made 
up. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

` Mr. STAFFORD. I believe the present occupant of the chair 
was in the chair when a similar amendment was offered on 
another bill, and he held that the amendment was in order. 
When the bill was brought back to the House the Speaker ruled 
that it was not in order. . But this amendment differs from the 
situation in the bill then under consideration, because the bill 
now before us applies not only to one subject but to many sub- 
jects relating to the tariff. There is the provision for the tariff 
commission. There is this provision to which this amendment 
is submitted, pertaining to unfair competition. Unfair competi- 
tion may be of several kinds. It may be as suggested and as 
covered by the amendment in the bill or it may be by the 
amendment proposed and. submitted by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. This bill contains numerous sub- 
jects of legislation. I do not think that there is any precedent 
that would rule it out of order. I assume the only ground that 
can be raised against it is that it is not germane, and yet we 
have here in the precedents many instances where if there are 
more than two provisions relating to different subjects a third 
provision is in order. I respectfully submit that the amendment 
is in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wishes to state that at one time 
while presiding in the Committee of the Whole he was called 
upon to make a ruling on the convict-labor bill, which admitted 
an amendment similar to this, but that in the House it was 
overruled. The Chair has great respect for the wisdom and 
fairness of the Speaker of the House, a higher authority than 
the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole. In this case the 
Chair takes it that we are operating under Rule XXI, paragraph 
8, which has reference to amendments offered to revenue bills. 
The paragraph in question, section 601, provides for preventing 
unfair competition, which contains the following, “ Such market 
value and wholesale price, freight, duty, and other charges,” and 
refers solely, as the Chair understands it, to the question of price 
of imported goods. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the Chair 
permit an interruption? 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsyivania. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call 
the Chair's attention to the fact that this amendment is sug- 
gested to a revenue bill, which takes it somewhat out of the 
category referred to by the chairman, I think. There is existing 
law_which justifies at least a portion of this amendment—that 
pertaining to convict-made goods. This perhaps would answer 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Kircury]. The exist- 
ing tariff law provides that “no goods, wares, merchandise, 
manufactured in whole or in part in any foreign country by 
convict labor, shall be entitled to entry into any of the ports” 
of the United States, and that importation thereof is prohibited. 
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The amendment now before the Chair carries a prohibition 


as to goods made by child labor. We already have legislation in 
a revenue bill, the so-called Underwood Act of October 8, 1913, 
justifying the prohibition of the importation of goods made by 
convict labor. Why would it not be germane to extend that 
prohibition to goods made by child labor? 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion. Does this section of this paragraph refer at all to any part 
of the amendment that the gentleman has offered, or does not this 
section refer entirely to a different subject, that of price, and 
so on? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I looked over 
this antidumping provision very carefully, and it appeared to 
me that this was the only place in which I could insert an 
amendment of this kind. You were going to admit certain kinds 
of goods, but we have a prohibition upon them to a certain 
extent if they were made by convicts in foreign countries, 
Therefore the only thing that could be done in order to prohibit 
the importation of child-labor products of foreign countries 
would be to tack this amendment on at this place. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair is not called upon to rule upon 
the question of whether there is another paragraph to which this 
might be offered, but the Chair submits, and I think the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania understands, that this section does not 
refer to any unfair competition in reference to the kind of labor 
that might be employed here or in Europe, but refers only to the 
price, and so forth. Under the circumstances the Chair can not 
see, and feels sure that the gentleman from Pennsylvania on 
reflection would decide the same way, that it is not in order. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not wish to argue with 
the Chair, but I ask the Chair's indulgence—— 

The CHAIRMAN, This amendment, in the judgment of the 
Chair, is not germane. It does not refer to the special item in 
the section contained in the bill, and the Chair sustains the 
point of order. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, then I offer 
the amendment as a separate paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment as a separate paragraph, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pa , to follow line 8, insert as : 

2226 provided iter, That it shalt Oe N tor ane abe to 
import into the United States any foreign articles the product in whole 
or in part of any child under 16 years, of any convict, or of any 
working man or woman employed for wages less than are paid for 
corresponding work in the United States.” 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask to mod- 
ify that amendment by striking out the words preceding the 
word “person” after the word “that,” so that it will read 
“ No person shall import,” and so forth. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will note the 
modification. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on 
that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to be heard for a moment on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule, but will be 
glad to hear the gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I wish the Chair to be in- 
formed that in the world of labor what is known as “ unfair 
labor“ includes convict-made goods, and in this same world of 
labor what is known as “unfair labor” or “unfair goods” 
includes goods made by children below the lawful age. 

Unfair goods or unfair labor would include such foreign goods 
as are made by labor which is paid less than is paid in the 
United States. Therefore it seems to me that under the Chair’s 
ruling the proposition now is germane and can be considered in 
this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair begs to state that the genile- 
man from Pennsylvania is now offering his amendment as a 
separate paragraph to section 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, as the 
Chair understood, stated it as a new paragraph. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, of course it makes no differ- 
ence whether it is offered as a new paragraph or not; it is 
plainly subject to the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Rule XXI—the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is no doubt as familiar with the rules as the Chair is, or 
probably more so—paragraph 8 of Rule XXI is as follows: 

No amendment shall be in order to any bill affecting revenue which is 
not germane to the subject matter in the bill; nor shall any amendment 


to any item of such bill be in order which does not directly relate to 
the item to which the amendment is proposed. 


I offer it as a new section, 


The Chair clearly thinks, whatever his private views may be 
as to the exclusion of convict-labor-made goods, he must fol- 
low the rules of the House, and having that in mind, without 
relation to the merits of the amendment at all, but under the 
rules of the House, which must be followed, the Chair feels con- 
pruned to sustain the point of order and does sustain the point 
of order. N 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 99, line 14, after the word “ than,” strike out all down to and 
including the word “ States,” in line 21, and insert the following: 

„„The actual market value or wholesale price of such articles in the 
United States at the time of the export of any such articles to the 


United States, the American 2 — of such articles, and not the foreign 
price, to be the determining factor.” F 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I regret sin- 
cerely we could not obtain a vote on & question of such great 
importance to the labor of the country as the admission into the 
country free, in competition with American labor, of goods 
made by child labor in Europe, goods made by convict labor in 
Europe, and goods made by labor in Europe at a less wage 
than is paid for corresponding work in the United States, which 
labor in foreign countries works more hours than does labor 
doing corresponding work in the United States. I regret that 
the Democratic Party, the champions of “the downtrodden of 
this land,” who have inveighed against convict labor, who have 
shed bitter tears over the child labor of the country which they 
presume to protect, are not now willing to protect that child 
labor, or the honest and fair adult labor of this country against 
the child labor of Europe, against the convict labor of Europe, 
against the poorly paid labor of Europe, but are willing to side- 
step on a point of order under a rule by which there can be no 
fair, square vote upon the question. 

I have offered this amendment to show the weakness of the 
antidumping clause, a sop to the Republican Party, with a view 
of catching votes for this extraordinary deficiency bill. Here 
is an antidumping clause supposed to contain Republican doc- 
trine, which enables the foreigner to fix the price of the goods 
he is to send to the United States. 

Under this splendid scheme of yours all the foreigner has to 
do is to manufacture for export only, looking, of course, to our 
rich market, the best market in the world, for his customers. 
He can send his goods in here at the convict-wage price, at the 
child-labor price, at the low-wage price, and thus clean up the 
American wage earner who normally, under Republican rule, 
and now due to the war in Europe, has been making a pretty 
fair wage. My amendment proposes that when these foreign 
goods, including convict-labor-made goods, these child-labor-made 
goods, these low-wage-made goods come into the United States 
they shall be appraised upon this side of the water at the Amer- 
ican price, and that they shall not be accepted on this side of 
the water under this Democratic spider-web bill at the price fixed 
by the foreign competitor. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
Oh, you have a smart scheme here; but if you want to play fair 
with the American workman, let the appraisers at the ports of 
the United States say what the price of those convict-labor- 
made goods is, these child-labor-made goods, these low-wage- 
made goods that you propose shall enter into competition with 
goods made in the United States. Adopt this Democratic anti- 
dumping clause as it has been written, and the foreigner will 
manufacture for export only, so that his foreign price can not be 
ascertained, and he will make us swallow the price he fixes upon 
his goods before they leave the other side. I hope Republicans 
will stand by the amendment I have offered. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask to be recognized for 
five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, it ill becomes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania IMr. Moors] to stand here as the pretended 
friend of American labor. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
I have been for years pleading in this House for an antidumping 
law against the dumping of European pauper labor, and unless 
that bill is passed it will be because the Senate will not pass it, 
and that body will be responsible for its defeat if it is defeated. 
But the gentleman has been standing for 12 years pleading for 
the admission of more of that class of laborers to this country, 

He stands now and draws his sanctimonious garments about 
him and sheds crocodile tears as the self-constituted friend of 
labor. And I saw gentlemen over there applauding those tears 
who were given an opportunity just a few weeks ago to stop the 
dumping of the laborers themselves that will come over here 
after the war and beat down the wages of American wage 
earners and take the bread from the mouths of their children. 
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Yet the gentleman always raises his voice and casts his vote in 
favor of more dumping. And therefore I say that he is the 
last man on this floor, after speaking so loudly, and so often, and 
so vociferously, and so volubly against the laboring mar in this 
country, that wants to be protected against the foreign laborer 
himself, to talk about protecting labor against bringing in the 
goods made by the foreign laborer, when he wants the man 
himself to come here and beat down the price of the toil of the 
man that works. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does not the gentleman under- 
stand the position of the gentleman from Pennsylvania in that 
there is a difference between when flesh and blood are concerned 
and the goods that are made by flesh and blood? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. I have always understood that the 
gentleman stood for the goods and not for the flesh and blood. 
Away back yonder, 2,000 years ago, the question was asked, 
“How much better is a man than a sheep?” The gentleman 
has always stood for the sheep and against the man whenever he 
had an opportunity to stand for the man as against the sheep. 

Labor is not deceived by his cries, Mr. Chairman; they have 
taken an appraisement of the gentleman’s words and of his atti- 
tude to them, and no man that toils in this wide land is deceived 
by the wails of the jeremiads of the gentleman in the interest 
of labor. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman from Ala- 
bama yield for one question further? I merely want to ask the 
gentleman whether he favors taxing the human being or whether 
he favors taxing the goods made by the human being? 

Mr. BURNETT. On that question the gentleman can not 
shake his gory locks at me. He knows where I stand. I stand 
and have always stood for the protection of the human being as 
against the protection of the goods from foreign lands. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the noes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 81, noes 76. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were ordered, and Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania and Mr. 
CoLLIER took their places as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—yeas 
99, noes 113. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 99, line 21, after the words “ United States,” strike out, be- 
ginning with the word “ Provided,” all the remainder of the paragraph, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, this is an amendment to 
the antidumping clause. I do not propose to discuss this matter 
in any political way, although, as the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Moore] has stated, the purpose and the object of an 
antidumping clause embodies good Republican doctrine; but if 
it is intended to make this provision anything more than a 
scarecrow, the proviso which my amendment seeks to strike out 
will have to go. 

The antidumping clause reads as follows, in section 601: 

Sec. 601. That it shall be unlawful for any n importing or 
assisting in 8 any articles from ro | fo: country into the 
United States, to commonly and systemati sell or cause to be sold 
such articles within the United States at a price substantially less than 
the actual market value or wholesale price of such articles, at the time 
of exportation to the United States, in the principal markets of the 
country of their production, or of other foreign countries to which they 
are commonly e rted, after adding to such market value or wholesale 
price, freight, duty, and other charges and mses necessarily incident 
to the importation and sale thereof in the United States, 

Now, this clause has enough in it right there, and if it puts 
any more in it by way of proviso or exceptions it takes the teeth 
entirely out of the whole provision. I am opposed, and I believe 
every gentleman on this side is opposed, to articles being com- 
monly or systematically sold upon this side of the water in com- 
petition with American products for less than they are sold 
for in the country of their production. If gentlemen upon the 
other side are also opposed to that condition of affairs, that 
dumping upon our side of articles madé upon the other side of 
the water for less than they are sold in the country where they 
are produced, they will take out the proviso, which reads as 
follows: 

Provided, That such act or acts be done with the intent of destroying 
or injuring an industry in the United States, or of preven the estab- 
lishment of an industry in the United States, or of ing or 


monopolizing any part of trade and commerce in such articles in the 
United States. 


Now, anyone who has ever acted as prosecuting attorney, 
or ever sat in the capacity of a judge trying criminal cases, 
knows how extremely difficult and often impossible it is to prove 
the intent with which a certain act is done. In fact it is easy 
to see that the effect of the importation of articles in this manncr 
and selling them commonly or systematically on this side might 
be in the long run, or even at the time, to destroy the industries 
on this side, and yet such might not, in fact, have been the 
intent. Intent is a purpose of the mind. It is absolutely impos- 
sible to show except from inference and deduction. It has been 
claimed that the intent would follow from the mere proof of the 
sale for less here than it was sold for abroad. But that is not 
the principle that prevails in any court. The intent would have 
to be shown by the results that were accomplished, and the 
results might not always be sufficient. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I maintain that if this antidumping clause 
is to be real and effective, nnd if it is meant actually and in- 
tended to protect the manufacturers of this country, this proviso 
must be taken out. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Ferris). The time of the gentleman 
from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Chairman, by the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa it is clear that he intends to 
invoke a criminal statute by one sale, whether dumping goods 
into this country or not is intended. It is very evident, I think, 
to every Member of this House that intent must be shown in all 
criminal prosecutions. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HELVERING. I will. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. This is not a criminal matter at all. 

Mr. HELVERING. I do not know what it would be consid- 
ered when we impose a penitentiary sentence and a fine of ` 


000. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. And I will further say that the gentle- 
man is not correct as to his general principle. There are many 
crimes where there is not any intent; for instance, for violation 
of the revenue laws. f 

Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Chairman, in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this law, we can not say, because a man has sold an 
article once in this country, that such transaction is dumping. 
We must show that from the continued selling there is an at- 
tempt to dump goods into this country to the detriment of our 
industries. A man may buy in the old country one consignment 
of goods and bring it in here and sell it out, and we could not 
prosecute him under this law, As I understand, the gentleman 
would desire if one sale were made—that is to say, if a con- 
signment of goods were made to a merchant on this side of the 
water at a low price—that he be prevented from entering into 
such a contract without ascertaining the price in this country. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? I do not want the gentleman to misrepresent me, I 
did not move to strike out the words “to commonly and sys- 
tematically sell or cause to be sold such articles within the 
United States at a price substantially less than the actual 
market value or wholesale price of such articles, at the time of 
exportation to the United States, in the principal markets of 
the country of their production, or of other foreign countries 
to which they are commonly exported," and so forth. I simply 
proposed to strike out the proviso, “That such act or acts be 
done with the intent of destroying or injuring an industry in 
the United States, or of preventing the cstablishment of an in- 
dustry in the United States, or of restraining or monopolizing 
any part of trade and commerce in such articles in the United 
States.” 

Mr. HELVERING. That is what I was trying to show. It 
is desired to show that the person importing or assisting in im- 
porting any articles from any foreign country into the United 
States intends to injure an industry in the United States by 
dumping goods into this country and continuing that practice, 
and making it a business, to the detriment of the industries of 
this country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. - 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky and Mr. SLOAN rose. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN]. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: é 

Amendment offered by Mr. SLoan to section 102: Amend by striking 
out the od in line 5, page 54, and adding thereto the following: 

“Provided, That in States which at this time or which may hereafter 


become subject to a State inheritance tax similar to or greater than 
the tax herein provided, the same shall be exempt from the impositiox 


of the tax provided by this act.“ 
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Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I think that an estate tax or an 
inheritance tax should be left to the States as one of their 
means of meeting their own expenditures. 

When the Constitution of the United States gave to the Gen- 

-eral Government the sole right to collect duties at our ports 
and prohibited the States from raising any revenue upon goods 
coming across their borders, it was an invitation to the States 
of the Union to use the field furnished by the inheritance or the 
estate tax. 

It was well said by Speaker Crank the other day, in dis- 
cussing the inheritance or estate tax, that a strong reason given 
against the imposition of the estate tax at a former Congress 
was that at that time 86 States had an inheritance tax. At this 
time there are 42 States which have either inheritance taxes or 
estate taxes. The rate or amount of exemption and surtax 
varies in different States, It seems to me that in levying this 
tax where the States have preempted this tax field as their own 
the United States should not come in and make a double 
taxation upon property that passes by reason of the death of an 
individual. 

This amendment will not destroy or prevent the collection of 
a considerable number of taxes on estates, because a large 
number of the States have not preempted the field in the nature 
of estate taxes, but only in the matter of legacies, devises, 
and bequests. So it seems to me that the amendment I present 
is eminently fair to the Government and fair to the States. 
Automatically the Government estate tax would attach when 
the State has not imposed an equal or greater tax, and to the 
extent which a tax at this time or hereafter may be imposed 
is or shall be less than that by this bill imposed, the Government 
tax would be retained, giving way only to the imposition of the 
State taxing power. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, JOHNSON of eye RS Page 69, line 24, 
after the word “ Revenue,” insert a comma and the words “ with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury“ and a comma, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, we accept that amendment. 
It should have been in several places there. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I offer another 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jounson of Kentucky: Page 74, line 23, 


after the word “ Revenue,” insert a comma and the words “with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury” and a comma. 


Mr. KITCHIN. We accept that amendment also, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I offer another 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: i 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jounson of Kentucky: Page 77, line 3, 
after the word “ Revenue,” insert a comma and the words with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury“ and a comma. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jounson of Kentucky: Page 78, line 23, 
after the word “ Revenue,” insert a comma and the words “ with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury ” and a comma, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 

- ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I offer another 
amendment, 


I offer the following amend- 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JoHNson of Kentuck 
78, strike out lines 22, 23, and 24 on page 77, an 
and 6 on page T8. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The reasons I see for striking 
out these lines are as follows: That part of the bill which I 
wish to strike out proposes to relieve wine, and wine alone, 
from the operation of section 3244 of the Revised Statutes, 
which relates to rectifiers or adulterators of alcoholic beverages. 
If these lines should not be stricken out, then a man can adul- 
terate wine without paying the license heretofore required of 
every adulterator of all other alcoholic beverages. 

In addition to that, if these lines should not be stricken out, 
section 3244 of the Revised Statutes would be repealed, in so far 
as it relates to wine, by permitting a rectifying establishment 
to be nearer than 600 feet to a distillery. It has been the policy 
of the law for many years that no rectifying establishment 
should be closer than 600 feet to a distillery, for the reason 
that frauds may result by spirits being transferred from one to 
the other. 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. Spirited from one to the other? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. These are the principal rea- 
sons, und they have been agreed to as being sufficient by the 
Internal Revenue Department and by the committee having the 
bill in charge. 

Unless this amendment should be adopted it is also possible, 
as all law as to adulterating wine is repealed by the proposed 
item in the bill, that imitations of wine would not have to be 
so branded under the pure food and drugs act. 

The part of section 3244 of the Revised Statutes referred to 
is as follows: 


Third. Rectifiers of distilled spirits shall pay $200. Every person 
who rectifies, purities, or refines distilled spirits or wines by any process 
other than by original and continuous distillation from mash, wort, or 
wash, through continuous cl vessels and pipes, until the manufac- 
ture thereof is complete, and every wholesale or retail liquor dealer 
who has in his possess ion any still or leach tub, or who keeps any other 
apparatus for the purpose of refining in any manner distilled spirits, 
and every person who, without rect fying, purifying, or refining dis- 
tilled spirits, shall, by mixing such spirits, wine, or other liquor with 
any materials, manufacture any spurious, imitation, or compound 
liquors for sale, under the name of whisky, brandy, gin, rum, wine, 
spirits, cordials, or wine bitters, or any other name, shall be regarded 
as a rectifier and as being enga in the business of rectifying: Pro- 
vided, That nothing in s section shall be held to prohibit the puri- 
fying or refining of spirits in the course of original and continuous dis- 
tillation 3 any material which will not remain Sag os th 
such spirits when the manufacture thereof is complete: And provided 
further, That no officer shall collect any spea tax for Srur he dis- 
tilled spirits on any premises distant less 600 feet in a d — Une 
from any distillery. And every officer who collects any special tax in 
violation of this (section) (proviso) shall be Hable to a penalty of 
$5,000 for each offense. 

Fourth. Retail dealers in liquors shall pay $25. Every person who 
sells, or offers for sale, foreign or domestic distilled spirits or wines 
in less quantities than 5 wine gallons at the same time shall be re- 
garded as a retail dealer in liquors. 

Wholesale liquor dealers sha bay $100. Every person who sells, or 
offers for sale, foreign or domestic distilled spirits or wines in quantities 
of not less than 5 wine gallons at the same time shall be rded as a 
wholesale liquor dealer. But no distiller who has given the required 
bond and who sells distilled spirits of his own production at the place 
of manufacture, in the original packages to which the tax stamps are 
affixed, shall be required to pay the special tax of a wholesale liquor 
dealer on account of such sales. 


Mr. KITCHIN. We accept that amendment. 

Mr. MEEKER. In this connection I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recor) by printing a number of 
amendments which I will endeavor to offer, but which possibly 
for lack of time can not be offered, and also a statement of the 
brief of the case of the Missouri, Michigan, Illinois, Ohio, and 
New York vineyard and wine men as against the California or- 
ganization. If time permits, I will offer certain amendments to 
this bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Reserving the right to object, 
I think we ought to dispose of the amendments before the 
House before going into other matters. 

Mr. MEEKER, I simply ask permission to extend my re- 
marks, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do not object to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
MEEKER] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 


: On pages 77 and 
lines 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


ment of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jonson]. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 


amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio, a member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, offers an amendment, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. LonawortH: Page 91, line 10, after the word 
Senate,“ strike out the words not more than three of whom shall be 
members of the same political party and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “Three members shall be named from each of the two 
greater political parties as represented in Congress, and in making the 
first appointment the membership of each party shall be assigned to 
equal length of service.“ b 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the 
attention of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KTrcCHIN] 
and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. The amend- 
ments that I am now offering are those agreed upon by the 
minority of the commitee, and are suggested for the improve- 
ment of the bill, and I am now going to ask unanimous consent 
to offer another amendment on this same subject, to be consid- 
ered as pending with this amendment that I have just offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to offer an additional amendment, to be considered as 
pending during the consideration of the others. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Let the amendment be reported. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. LONGWORTH : rare 91, line 14, after the word 
“four,” insert the word “and.” In e 15 strike out the words 
“eight, ten, and twelve.” In line 19 strike out the word “ twelve” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “ six.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, as this bill stands at 
present the preliminary terms of the members of this board are, 
respectively, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 years, and then the term is 
12 years thereafter. There is no provision whatever as to the 
way the membership of the different parties shall be selected 
as to the length of the terms. For instance, the three members 
of one party could be assigned to the three long terms and the 
three members of another party to the three short terms. The 
object of my amendment is to cut down the term to six years, 
which, under the circumstances, seems to me to be a sufficient 
period. 

It further provides that in making the appointment the Presi- 
dent shall designate the members of opposite parties to the same 
length of term. In other words, under my amendment the 
President would first appoint a Democrat and a Republican to 
the two-year term, a Democrat and a Republican to the four-year 
term, and a Democrat and a Republican to the six-year term, 
insuring absolute fairness. I have no question but that the gen- 
tleman from Illinois and the gentleman from North Carolina 
want to see a fair, nonpartisan commission established. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The first amendment the gentleman of- 
fers provides for the selection of the members of this commission 
from the two political parties as represented in the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Would it not be fairer to base the rep- 
resentation upon the popular electoral vote of the last presiden- 
tial election? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. In view of the fact that this House is 
the authority responsible for the creation of this board, we 
thought better to let the House be the basis of representation. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Would it not be better to have the real 
sentiments of the people of the country as expressed in the 
presidential campaign represented on this board, rather than te 
have the accidental occupancy of seats in this House determine 
a question of that magnitude? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. May I ask the gentleman from New 
York if he would prefer that on this board there should be 
three Democrats and three Progressives, and if he thinks they 
would make a better board, and if that is the reason of his 
question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Did the gentleman say three Democrats 
and three Progressives? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That seems to be what the gentleman is 
driving at. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is no real difference between a 
real Democrat and a real Progressive. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] : 

Mr. LONGWORTH. There is no difference to-day between a 
real Progressive and a real Republican. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] The gentleman will find that out to his cost. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman is mistaken; he means 
the counterfeit Progressives are real Republicans. The real 
Progressives are coming into the Democratic Party [Laughter 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Illinois whether he does not think that this is a fair amendment? 

Mr. RAINEY. I do not think so. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. In what respect does not the gentleman 
think it is a fair proposition? 

Mr. RAINEY. We provide in this bill that no more than 
three members of any one party shall serve upon this board. 
That is as fair as we can make it. Now, the effect of the gen- 
tleman’s amendment is to shorten up the length of service from 
12 years to 6 years. By this amendment you seek to appoint as 
many members on the commission as the bill now provides for, 
and as soon as they become efficient by having served a few years 
under this amendment, if it prevails, they would be retired. The 
gentleman has overlooked a clause in this bill. 

ioe CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAINEY. One effect of this amendment is to prevent 
the grouping of three Democrats together; giving three Demo- 
crats a Iong term. The gentleman from Ohio has overlooked 
the clause in the bill just ahead of his proposed amendment, 
which reads: 

In making said appointments members of the different political parties 
shall alternate as nearly as may be practicable. 

In other words, the bill provides that members of the different 
parties shall alternate. So it is impossible to give three Demo- 
crats or three Republicans the long terms. If there is any change 
in the political complexion of the country, provision is here made 
so that it is possible to select another chairman and another vice 
chairman, giving the President that right. It also gives, in the 
event of inefficiency, the right of removal. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman’s real objection is that 
the 12-year term is none too long? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes; the 12-year term is none too long. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman can not, I think, quote 
any law passed before this which provides for a term of 12 
years. 

Mr. RAINEY. This is a commission which will require tech- 
nical knowledge in order to carry out the duties of the commis- 
sion. The longer a member serves on a commission of this 
kind, provided he is efficient and does not neglect his duties, the 
better qualified he is. His duties are judicial. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think not. 

Mr. RAINEY. To a considerable degree, and it requires that 
kind of talent. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not desire to waste any time, Mr. 
Chairman. I regret that the gentleman can not consent to ac- 
cept the amendment, which, I think, is in the interest of fairness 
and efficiency of the board. I will ask for a vote on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HILL, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. For many years I have been in favor of an impartial 
tariff commission, and I am in favor of such commission now, 
and if this was an independent question I should vote for an 
independent tariff commission. But you put me in a position 
where I can not do it. I want to say to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Rarney] that I hold in my hand the pronun- 
ciamento that he sent to the country when he introduced his 
tariff commission bill. It reads as follows, referring to his 
position on the character of the commission: 

This would mean three Democrats and three Republicans, and from a 
poutical standpoint the membership of the committee would be equally 
R 9 between the parties which favor different methods of imposing 

That is certainly what this amendment does, but he said he 
was in favor of it when this bill was introduced in the House, 
and this is the original document which I hold in my hand 
which was sent out with the bill. We who favor a tariff com- 
mission on this side want a fair one, and if this is a fair one 
we are in favor of it. I want to say now that I want to see a 
tariff commission so arranged that it shall not be as the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board is—all Democrats—that it shall not be as 
the Federal Trade Commission is—three Democrats and two 
original Progressives, and now both of them Democrats. 


[Laughter on the Republican side.] We want to see a fair 
tariff commission, and if you will give us such a fair tariff 
commission, if we can get a chance for some of us on this side 
to vote for it independently and separately, we will gladly do 
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so. Why does the gentleman from Dlinois repudiate his own 
statement sent out to the country at the time his bill was in- 
troduced in Congress? 

Mr, RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, we stand for the very fairest 
kind of a tariff commission, and in response to the suggestion 
of the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. HL] himself, we put 
here in this bill a provision requiring that members of this 
commission of different political parties shall alternate in their 
appointments. In response to the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Hix] himself, we provided for a bi- 
ennial selection of chairman and vice chairman. In response 
to the suggestions of the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
HILL, we provided in this connection that vacancies should 
not be carried over one session of Congress in order that at 
no time over half of this commission should belong to any one 
political party. . 

I undertake to say that this commission will be selected from 
the majority parties always, provided one party is perhaps not 
nearly equally divided. If the commission had been selected 
three years ago when the party which is now the minority party 
in this House, carried only two small States of this Union, if 
at that time we were selecting members of this commission 
upon the basis of the popular vote instead of by presidential 
candidates, then I think even the gentleman from Connecticut 
will agree with me that under those circumstances the party 
to which he belongs would not have been entitled, under the 
position he now takes, to three members on the commission. It 
is the boast of that side of the House that Progressive Repub- 
licans and regular Republicans upon the tariff question in their 
theories and in their ideals are absolutely united.. 

It is their boast that at the last national election, adding to- 
gether the Progressive vote and the straight Republican vote, 
the tariff theories for which they both say they stand won 
in this country. This is a tariff commission to investigate 
tariff questions, so what difference does it make to them 
whether its members are selected from the Progressives or from 
the Republicans? But, as I have stated, in my judgment—and 
I speak for no one except myself—this commission ought to be 
selected and will always be selected from those two major 
parties which are divided in their positions upon tariff theories, 
and I do not think the suggestions made by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. LonawortH] makes this a fairer bill. The provision 
in this bill that we alternate between members of political 
parties is as much as he expects to accomplish by his amend- 
ment, and he certainly does not provide for a more effective 
tariff commission by doubling it up and by only permitting 
members to serve six years. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. I want to state most emphatically that I am in 
favor of a tariff commission, but I object to the way this bill 
is framed up. There are such objectionable features in the bill 
that I do not see how I can vote for it as a whole. What we 
want is a nonpartisan tariff commission made up of men with 
free, open minds, and if there is a tariff commission created by 
the passage of this bill I hope the Democrats will not repudiate 
it as they did the last tariff board created some years ago. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman knows that the 
other side of the House unanimously rejected the Taft Tariff 
Board? 

Mr. WHEELER. Absolutely. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. They did not want information 
of that kind? 

Mr. WHEELER. They did not. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. They were entirely satisfied 
with the information they got from the departments? 

Mr. WHEELER. That is true. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
would be an extravagance? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LONGWORTH]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Lonowortu) there were—ayes 95, noes 109. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RAKER rose. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Are not members of the committee entitled to recognition first 
before gentlemen who are not members of the committee? 

The CHAIRMAN, That is correct. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer a few 
amendments, which will not be debated to any length, and I 
think we ought to dispose of those before we have amendments 


And they thought that this 


from gentlemen who are not members of the committee. All of 
these amendments to which I refer relate to the tariff commis- 
sion section, I offer the following amendment, which I send to 
the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. LoNcwortTH: 
eaueceady” strike ont the, words, nb person, shali he eligible for ap: 

e 
served in the Senate or House of J Representatives of the United States” 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, under the bill as pre- 
sented to the committee, no man who has ever served in the Sen- 
ate of the United States or in the House of Representatives is 
eligible to appointment upon this commission. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr, Rarxxr] undertook to explain the other day 
that this provision was asked by somebody, some gentlemen in 
New York, I believe, who gave as a reason for this provision that 
Members of the House and the Senate had become too firmly 
wedded to the opinions they held either for or against the system 
of protection, and hence could not be trusted to render a strictly 
unbiased opinion as to facts. I can not support any such con- 
tention, even if they should be avowed believers in a principle, 
I think it unjustifiable to assume that they will not give their 
honest and fair opinions when the time comes. ři 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. Is not that abundantly disproved by the 
change of sentiment over on the other side of the House upon 
these tariff questions? [Applause and laughter on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman is entirely correct. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not care to say anything more about this. If 
this House wants to vote that no Member heretofore or here- 
after shall be eligible to serve on the tariff commission, so far as 
I am concerned, it may do so. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman misunderstood 
my remarks on this subject the other day. I did not attempt to 
quote any gentleman in New York or anywhere else, I stated 
the reasons, as they seemed to me appeals to this country in 
the matter of appointing former Members of Congress and Mem- 
bers of Congress elect upon this commission. The object is to 
make this commission as fair and as nonpartisan as possible, 
not to put upon it Members of Congress who are elected always 
on account of their positions taken either for or against certain 
tariff policies. They frequently become the most active kind 
of partisans on tariff matters. This bill in its present form, 
containing this particular clause, has been approved by the 
Tariff Commission League of the United States. It has been 
approved by the United States Chamber of Commerce. It has 
been approved by commercial organizations throughout the 
country, and it meets with the approval of the country. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH, Does not the gentleman think that pos- 
sibly in the distant future he and I would be pretty fair mem- 
bers of that commission, and that we could, regardless of our 
opinions and differences on matters of principle, give an honest 
judgment? 

Mr. RAINEY. The gentleman may be right about that. 
[Laughter.] I am very sure that he would make a very excel- 
lent and a very fair member of the commission. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And I am sure that the gentleman would, 
and I do not want to penalize him. 

Mr. RAINEY. Unfortunately for me and for the gentleman, 
the Constitution of the United States would prevent our being 
members of that committee. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, no. 

Mr. RAINEY. At any rate, during our term of office. 

I want to show what the sentiment of the country is, and I 
want to read from the Philadelphia Public Ledger of this 
morning. 

To-day's Philadelphia Public Ledger states the argument as 
it has been made by editorial writers and published throughout 
the country. It is as follows: 

WHAT SORT OF TARIFF COMMISSION? 


ing to have a tariff commission. With both ay com- 
mitted to the resumption of the experiment, there is nothing that can 
st it. The pending revenue bill makes provision for a commission 
which, If it shall be permitted, may perform a useful service for the 
Nation. But the big “if” in the propasition is what makes the busi- 
ness men of the country more or less doubtful as to the real utility of 
the provimon: Unless there can be some ponar in the law creat- 
ing the commission that its membership shall be closed to politicians 

“lame duck” variety, it will be viewed with doubt for some 


be com 


We are 


out of ties“ to any t extent. On the other hand, 
mission is properly constituted it will gain the confidence of the coun- 
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try, and, possessing that confidence, it should exercise an important 
influence in the shaping of future tariff legislation. Nobody imagines, 
of course, that any commission, however carefully constituted, is going 
to be allowed to usurp the functions of the elected representatives of 
the people. But then, too, no one of intelligence imagines that a com- 
mission made 5 of cast-off political hacks, or even of “ deserving Dem- 
ocrats " and “deserving Republicans,“ selected as such, is going to be 
able to investigate industrial conditions here and abroad with an un- 
biased mind or to formulate conclusions that will command confidence 
and respect. The House and Senate ought to understand that the 
country will not be satisfied with a tariff commission that is no more 
than a name; it wants the substance. 

And in this morning’s Washington Post, commenting upon 
this very. question editorially I read from one of the edito- 
rials 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RAINEY. Just one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman desires one minute more. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RAINEY (reading)— 

No place on the tariff commission should be given for political favor 
or advantage No applicants for a place should even considered. 
Lame ducks should be barred out, he President should go into the 
open market and find the best business men ayailable. It is a business 
problem that must be handled. 

Now, I have read those two most recent expressions of edito- 
rial opinion from to-day’s issues of two great newspapers, and 
those arguments have been running for weeks in the great 
metropolitan papers of this country. No matter how good a 
member of the commission the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
LonxowortH] may make at some time hereafter, no matter how 
good a member I would make, or any other Member of this 
House, at the present time the country and the business inter- 
ests of the country demand that this commission shall be as fair 
and as nonpartisan as it is possible to make it, and they do not 
think it can be so made by appointing men who during many 
of the active years of their lives have been partisan upon tariff 
questions. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of a tariff commis- 
sion, but even the birds with their small brains have sense 
enough not to foul their own nests. [Applause on the Republi- 
can side.] I am not willing to say when a man is elected to 
Congress that is proof that he has neither the brains nor the 
honesty to serve as a member of a tariff commission. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman from Ohio yield me the 
balance of his time? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not think there is any time re- 
inaining. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘There is no time remaining. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, then I rise to oppose the 
amendment, to strike out the last word, or to make any motion 
necessary in order to say a word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio is to strike out a certain 
portion of the bill. Without objection, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois will be recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I indorse what my colleague 
has just said. After making ineligible anybody if they serve in 
Congress, the bill proceeds: 

No member shall engage actively in any other business, function, or 
employment— 

And so forth. 

I recollect a commission you gentlemen did not appropriate 
for which had on it ex-Representative Howard, a distinguished 
man, who commanded the respect of this side of the House, a 
man who believed in Democratic policies, an honest, able man. 
I would rather have him on a commission than some man who 
had no color, some man who is an intellectual eunuch. I do not 
object to red blood. Oh, we quarrel on the different sides of 
the House here; we do not agree with each other about this 
bill. You are determined that this bill shall pass without 
amendment. We are determined to vote against the bill and try 
to furnish sufficient reasons therefor. In this we are honest, and 
I think that you are honest; but I can pick out gentlemen, look- 
ing in your faces, who, if you were upon a tariff board, from 
your experience in Congress, from your knowledge of public 
affairs, I would infinitely sooner trust to make an honest inves- 
tigation touching questions of fact—and if a tariff board is 
worth three whoops in that place that burns with fire and brim- 
stone it will assuredly report facts; they have no power be- 
yond that—I would sooner trust that man than some man who 
never saw anything of public life. I agree with what has been 
said by the gentleman from Illinois, and I hope that this amend- 
ment will prevail. [Applause.] 

ae DECKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out another 
word 

The CHAIRMAN, There is not 


— 


Mr. DECKER. I would like to talk. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate has been exhausted on the amend- 
ment. Does the gentleman ask unanimous consent to proceed? 

Mr. DECKER. I ask unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for five minutes. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I would like to indorse what has been said by the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. If being a Member of 
this body disqualifies any honest man from any honorable avoca- 
tion, I want to get out of it. [Applause.] Of course I may get 
out of it anyway, but I want to get out if service here disqualifies 
a man to serve in any high honorable position. I would like to 
see a tariff commission here that would, as far as possible, take 
the tariff out of politics, and I would like to have the business 
men of this country satisfied, but I am tired of this kind of 
sentiment that is going around the country, that in order for a 
man to have any business sense he has to be a retired million- 
aire. [Applause.] 

I think there ought to be somebody on this tariff commission 
that would take into consideration the poor people who are 
affected by the tariff as well as the rich people. And, as the 
gentleman from Illinois says, you can have some man on this 
tariff commission who is nonpartisan, but you can not have a man 
on a tariff commission or on anything else that is nonpartisan on 
an important subject provided he has any sense. [Applause.] 
All you can expect on this commission, all the country can ex- 
pect, and all the business people can expect, is to have honest 
men on it who will not be working for the interests of the Demo- 
cratic Party or for the interests of the Republican Party but 
working for the interests of all the people of this country. [Ap- 
plause.] Because a man is a Democrat it does not mean that 
he is a partisan; because a man is a Republican it does not mean 
he is a partisan. He either believes one way or believes another 
on this subject if he has given it any study. 

And I am in favor of striking out this provision, just as the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LoncworTH] has 
moved to do, and let us show a little nonpartisanship here now 
by using our own judgment in striking it out. [Applause.] 
How would Oscar Unperwoop do on a commission like this? If 
there is any man here that thinks Oscar Unperwoop would not 
make a good man on a tariff commission, provided you could 
get him to serve, let him vote against this amendment of the 
gentleman from Ohio. If there is any man here that does not 
believe that Mr. Forpney, from a Republican standpoint, would 
make an honest and fair member from that standpoint, let him 
vote against this commission. I know he is partisan in the 
sense that he believes in protection, but he is an honest man, 
and that is all you are going to get on the commission. [Ap- 
plause.] I would rather haye some man like that than one of 
these milk-and-water fellows, well defined by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] as intellectual and political eunuchs. 
We have too many of them in the country now. [Applause.] 
And Speaker Crank would serve in that capacity, or as Presi- 
dent of the United States, or anywhere else. [Loud applause.] 

There is a man running against me in my district now and 
all he has in the newspapers is, “Put a business man in 
Congress.“ That is, you have to be rich, you have to make 
$1,000 a week in some occupation, before you have the abil- 
ity to perform a public duty and serve your country, and I 
am against that kind of a doctrine. [Applause and laughter. 
These so-called business men who spend their time after the 
almighty dollar, accumulating money and amassing fortunes are 
not always the best men to put on any kind of commission that 
will look after the interests of all the people. The man who 
runs the bank is a business man. The man who owns an oil 
well or a mine is a business man. The man who works in the 
ditch for $1.50 a day is also a business man from my standpoint, 
The man that sits with his hand on the throttle and his eye on 
the rail while some of us are asleep on the cushions is also a 
business man from my standpoint. There are 100,000,000 people 
in this country interested in business, and I say it is an insinua- 
tion against the integrity, against the intelligence, against the pa- 
triotism of the people themselyes to say that their Representa- 
tives in this great legislative body shall never, regardless of 
their qualifications, become members of this great tariff com- 
mission. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask whether or not 
the majority has made any arrangement for the extension of 
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time for the presentation of amendments and their considera- 
tion, and especially those amendments by the members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means who have not had opportunity to 
present them? = 

Mr. RAINEY. I will say to the gentleman from Nebraska 
that the members of the Committee on Ways and Means will be 
given preference in recognition by the Chairman. There has 
been no change in the rule, of course, to vote on this bill at 5 
o'clock. 

Now, I contend, as I have always contended, that this commis- 
sion ought to be absolutely impartial; and in order to make it 
effective, in order that it may command the respect of the coun- 
try, we have to listen to the opinions expressed in the conn- 
try upon this question. The gentleman from Missouri and other 
gentlemen appeal to the patriotism of this body. They call 
attention to the fact that Members elected here have enough 
education, enough ability, to serve on commissions of this kind. 
Why, of course they have enough education and ability; but 
we know on both sides of this aisle how these commissions are 
frequently filled up, how selections are made, from Members of 
Congress who have been defeated. At the present time four 
er five ex-Members of Congress, I am advised, are opposing 
this provision in this bill. One or two of them have been frank 
enough to say they are candidates for positions on this com- 
mission. I think they are splendidly qualified for positions on 
this commission. This is a proposition presented here in this 
clause which appeals to the unselfishness and te the patriotism 
of this body. It closes the doors to positions upon this commis- 
sion to ex-Members of Congress, and I am afraid most of them 
have been partisan upon this question. 

Now, take the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DECKER}. who 
has just addressed this House. He probably never made a 
politieal speech in his life upon the tariff that was not partisan. 
Like all the rest of us, he is partisan upon tariff questions, and 
he makes most forceful and effective speeches at all times. He 
acts with his party in party matters, and during the period of 
his service here the tariff has been the subject of bitter partisan 
eontroversy. Every Member of this body, when he retires from 
it, goes out with his convictions upon the tariff, and the im- 
pression in the country is that he would not become an un- 
prejudiced member of this great tariff jury. This is a jury, 
and he who goes upon it with prejudices one way or another, 
which must be overcome, is not in a position to render the 
fairest service. Whether this is true or not, the country has got 
that sort of an impression. If this body wants to make a good 
impression on the country in this particular, the very best way 
to do it is to close the doors of this commission to lame ducks, 
whoever they may be. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question before he takes his seat? 

Mr. RAINEY, If I have any more time, I will. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Florida rise? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I wish the gentleman from Illinois 
would indulge me for a minute. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman can ask for unanimous consent to 
speak on the amendment. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I want to ask unanimous consent for 
three minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the debate on the amendment close in three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the debate on the amendment close in three 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I simply wanted to 
say that I am absolutely in favor of this amendment. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Ever since I have been in this House Congress has been legis- 
lating to the discredit of Members of Congress. [Applause.] 
We have pandered to the public sentiment that Members of 
Congress can not be trusted. 

A good deal has been said about the business man. Now, I 
have no possible objection to the business man, but the business 
of the business man is to trade and traffic. That is his chief 
business. Some business men have been known to carry their 
chief business into official positions. The old habit of trading 
and trafficking stuck to them still, It is an outrage, it seems 
to me, for this Congress to solemnly write into an enactment that 
a Member of Congress is not fit to fill a position created by 
Congress itself. [Applause.] I do not know that any Member 
of Congress or any man who has ever been a Member would 
be an applicant for appointment upon this commission, but 


if he should be, the fact that he had served here and had 
acquired by experienee the peculiar knowledge to fit him for 
service on it ought not to discredit him and weigh in the balance 
against him. We only pander to the general sentiment that a 
Member of Congress is not what he ought to be when we put 
legislation of this kind upon the statute books, and I am 
sick and tired of it. If Congress has not any respect for 
itself, it can not ask the public to treat it with any respect. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LONGWORTH]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

— — LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lona- 
WORTH] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. LonewortH: On page 94, line 17, after the 
word “ production,” strike out the period and insert a comma and the 
words “and the nature and causes of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of American as red with foreign producers, and the — 
bility of establishing new industries or of expanding industries already 
in existence through scientific and practical processes in such a manner 
as substantially to promote the prosperity of the United States.” 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, on the 24th of last Janu- 
ary the President of the United States addressed a letter to 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krreury], urging the 
need of a tariff commission. This letter you will find published 
on page 10529 of the Recorp. In this letter the President made 
a series of statements as to what he thought ought to be done 
by the kind of tariff commission he advocated. The President 
did not do things by halves in this case. When he was converted 
he was converted all the way. When he changed his mind he 
changed it completely, and he favored granting powers and 
prescribing duties for the commission, to make it just the same 
kind of a powerful, useful commission that the Republican Party 
has always demanded. 

In this case, however, while nine-tenths of his recommenda- 
tions were adopted by the majority of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, one very important recommendation was left out. 
That was the recommendation you have just heard read by the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. The President asked, 
and asked properly, that we should have, as the result of the in- 
vestigations of this tariff commission, this kind of information: 
“The nature and causes of the advantages and disadvantages 
of American as compared with foreign producers, and the possi- 
bility of establishing new industries or of expanding industries 
already in existence through scientific and practical processes in 
such a manner as substantially to promote the prosperity of the 
United States.” 

The amendment I have offered is the precise language written 
by the President in his letter to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. KrrcHIN]. 

Why is it, gentlemen on the other side, while you have adopted 
every other recommendation in the precise that the 
President used in his letter, you refuse to give him here what he 
asks for? Are you not in favor of investigating the question 
of the advantages and disadvantages of American as compared 
with foreign producers? Are you opposed to the development of 
American industries? Do you think that it should ignore the 
investigation of practical processes, as the President suggests, 
to substantially promote the prosperity of the United States? 
Are you against the United States being prosperous? If so, 
you will vote against your President. 

Now, I challenge the other side of this House to vote down 
the ation of their acknowledged leader, the President 
of the United States. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LoncwortH]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to. have it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 95, noes 118. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman offers an amendment, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

dment by Mr. FITZGERALD: Page 98, line 24, after the word 


strike out the word “ ently,” and on ge 99, in 


h 105 perman Y, s 
line 5, before the word “each,” insert " for,” and in line 6 strike out 
the period and insert “a like sum is authorized to be appropriated.” 
Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the section in the bill 
to which this amendment is offered provides a permanent annual 


appropriation of $300,000 for the expenses of the tariff commis- 
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sion. The amendment which I have offered provides $300,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1917, and authorizes a similar 
appropriation to be made annually each year thereafter for the 
purposes of the commission. 

During my entire service in the House, one of the vicious evils 
of legislation which has come under my observation has been the 
practice indulged in at odd times of making permanent annual 
appropriations for the maintenance of some particular service of 
the Government. To make this permanent annual appropriation 
removes this commission entirely from Congress. No one will 
serutinize its work. No one will keep track of its administra- 
tion. Tt eventually will result in such a condition as to make 
strong opposition to its existence. The bill provides for six 
commissioners, at $10,000 a year, and a secretary at $6,000— 
$66,000 annually. In addition it transfers from the Bureau of 
Commerce and Labor, in the Department of Commerce, the 
Division of Cost of Production. The appropriation for the field 
service of that bureau is $50,000 annually. The bill provides 
that with the exception of the commissioners, the secretary, a 
clerk to each commissioner, and such technical experts as may 
be required, all of the employees shall be in the classified service, 
and it authorizes the commission to fix the compensation of all 
of its employees excepting the secretary of the commission. In 
every department of the Government clerks are appointed and 
paid under the provisions of the Revised Statutes, Four classes 
of clerks are recognized, and clerks can not be given any compen- 
sation additional to that provided for those four classes, except 
under specifie authority of Congress. Under this bill the clerks 
in the tariff commission can be paid any compensation the com- 
mission determines. In other services chief clerks and chiefs 
of division are all paid definite, designated compensations that 
run uniformly through the departments. Whenever any service 
has been created and authorized to appoint employees and to fix 
their compensation, the inevitable and invariable rule has been 
for such service to fix the compensation in excess of that uni- 
formly paid in all the departments of the Government, 

I know it is the belief that by fixing the appropriation per- 
manent this commission is taken so far away from Congress 
that it ean never be abolished. It is feared that perhaps a 
statutory commission like the one provided in this bill may share 
the fate of the old Taft Tariff Board by practically being legis- 
lated out of office by refusal of appropriations for its support. 
But, Mr. Chairman, the mere fact that the service has a per- 
manent annual appropriation will not protect it if a majority 
of Congress want to abolish it. To-day we are in a peculiar 
situation. Every one is for a tariff commission, some from 
conviction, some from expediency, some because they are prac- 
tical men, some, like myself, because of their helplessness. 
[Laughter.] I know I am in a very small minority. Whenever 
a majority of Congress determines to abolish the tariff com- 
mission, if it ever does, the mere fact that it has a permanent 
annual appropriation will not preserve it; and in the interest 
of good, orderly legislation and correct administration of the 
Government no service should be given a permanent appro- 
priation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I ask for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that his time be extended one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. While I have been chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations a great deal of the time of my com- 
mittee has been spent in endeavoring to have repealed perma- 
nent appropriations, and the movement to repeal the permanent 
appropriations has been persistent, because wherever perma- 
nent appropriations exist abuses are found, bad administration 
exists, and the sentiment is so persistent and so prevalent that 
those services have been put on the annual basis and compelled 
to submit annual estimates to Congress, compelled to run the 
gauntlet of the House and the Senate, and to demonstrate the 
necessity for the employment of those upon their pay rolls. 
There is no more reason why the tariff commission should have 
its employees carried on the pay rolls at a time when there 
may be no need for them, simply because they have the appro- 
priation, than that any other service of the Government should 
have a definite sum, regardless of its needs. I hope the amend- 
ment will be adopted. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be recognized in 
opposition to the amendment. The object of this clause in 
the bill is to make this tariff commission as permanent as this 
body can make it. We do not take it away from Congress. It is 
required to report once every year to this body, and it is required 
also to report whenever 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. May I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

Mr. RAINET. Yes, 
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Mr. RAINEY. No; to report to Congress. } 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Has the bill beem amended to 
that effect? 

Mr. RAINEY. No; that is in the bill. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. On what page? 

Mr. RAINEY. And it also reports to the Ways and M 
Committee of the House whenever they want a report; to 
Finance Committee of the Senate whenever they want it; 
it makes any special reports that Congress may require a 
time. Now, as I remember, the platforms of this year and the 
platform expressions of former years, so far as they have gone, 


dropping such commissions heretofore was by diseontinuing ap- 
propriations. I contend that there never has been a tariff board 
appointed under any law since the law of 1882. We are making 
J ⁵⁵ eH caer om 
country. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. The gentleman says the bill 
provides that this commission shall report te Congress? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. On what page? 

Mr. RAINEY. Section 503, on 94. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Will the gentleman read the 
precise language which he says makes such requirement? 

Mr. RAINEY. Page 94, lines 5 and 6— 

An H 
a 9 s nae sc to Congress on the first Monday of December of 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. What shall they report? 

Mr. RAINEY— 

A statement of the methods adopted and all expenses incurred, and 
a summary of all reports made the year. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Yes; and that is all. 

Mr. RAINEY. Is not that enough? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. That does not include the 
findings of the commission. 7 

Mr. RAINEY. The investigations of the commission can be 
reported whenever this body wants them: reported, and when- 
ever one of these great committees wants a report. I am now 
answering the gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrzerrarp], 
when he says that a permanent appropriation takes: this com- 
mission entirely away from this body. This annual report is 
intended to show how much money they have expended during 
the year, and how they expended it, in connection with other 
matters. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Suppose the commission, in view of the 
Committee on Appropriations expend money in am extravagant 
way for salaries of clerks er chief clerks beyond what they do 
in any other service, what opportunity has the House to check 
this extravagance under this permanent appropriation? 

Mr. RAINEY. The House ascertains how the money has been 
expended every year when the commission makes its report, 
and if they have abused the privileges conferred upon them and 
extravagantly expended money, the House can and will take 
proper action. ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman knows that the House 
would be powerless to change it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I think the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrzoknarp] ought to 
prevail. There is an erroneous opinion ow the part of many 
people outside of Congress in reference to the so-ealled Taft 
Tariff Board. That board was not ereated by a legislative nro- 
vision of law. It was created by an appropriation, and when 
further appropriation was refused it feil to the ground. But 
here is a proposition to create by legislative enactment a tariff 
commission. I can recall no case where Congress provided by 
law for the creation of an office and then refused te make the 
appropriation necessary for that office. 

Talk about the tariff commission being permanent! The ofice 
of the President of the United States is permanent, but we do not 
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make a permanent appropriation for the payment of his salary. 
We make appropriation annually, and the purpose of having 
Congress make the appropriation annually for a tariff commis- 
sion is not for the purpose of refusing to make an appropriation, 
but to compel reasonable economy in the expenditure of the 
money. There is no case where oflicials having the general au- 
thority to expend money without making a report and submit- 
ting to determination by the Committee on Appropriations that 
they do not become grossly extravagant. It would be so in 
this case. We ought to hold the purse strings of the Govern- 
ment in our hands. [Applause.] I am not in favor of assuming 
that Congress in the future will not have sense enough or pa- 
triotism enough to make the necessary appropriations for the 


commission which it has created and which it maintains. [Ap- 
plause.] 
Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask 


unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I haye lis- 
tened to the discussion of this bill, and I can not understand 
any reason why a Republican should give it support. I was 
especially struck by the two speeches made by the veterans of 
this House, the former Speaker of the House, Mr. Cannon, 
and the present Speaker of the House, Mr. CLARK. Mr, Cannon, 
the gentleman from Illinois, called attention to the fact that if 
Republicans were expected to vote for the bill they ought to 
have an opportunity to express themselyes on its different 
provisions, 

For the first time in our history in time of peace, during this 
administration, a direct tax is placed upon the people to raise 
money to meet the expenses of government. I can not under- 
stand why any Republican should vote for the pending bill. It 
is opposed to the very foundation principles of the Republican 
Party. It is the British system of taxation transferred to this 
country. 

I know it is argued that the Republicans have voted for pre- 
paredness, and that a large part of the money to be raised is to 
be used for expenditures made necessary for this reason, and 
therefore that the Republicans are bound to support the method 
of getting the revenue because they supported the preparedness 
legislation. I submit that this is a strange and unusual argu- 
ment that does not greatly appeal to me. Had the question been 
first submitted to us, and we had given our consent that the 
money for preparedness might be raised in this way, there would 
be some foundation for such argument. But the true Democratic 
policy has been followed of increasing expenses first and pro- 
viding some way of securing the money afterwards. 

Suppose you were in partnership with 435 other men and it 
was agreed that for the good of the partnership certain expendi- 
tures must be made and these were decided upon and the im- 
provements contracted for and that you favored these improve- 
ments, but when the final decision came as to how the money 
should be raised the majority decided that the best and most 
expeditious way to get the cash would be by robbery. Would 
you feel under such circumstances that you must therefore turn 
highwaymen, whatever nice conscientious scruples you might 
have about the method, and help secure the money by such 
methods simply because you had said that the money was needed 
for a legitimate expenditure? 

When there is a perfectly plain and sure remedy at the custom- 
house are we called upon as Republicans to violate all political 
integrity, to disregard the very foundation principles of our 
party, and help the majority to place a burden upon the people, 
and leave our industries open to foreign invasion simply because 
the majority insist that it shall be done their way and no other? 

The Good Book says, In vain the net is spread in the sight 
of any bird.” The Republicans who vote for this bill will show 
more confidence and less wisdom than the birds of the air, for 
the net has not only been spread by the distinguished Speaker 
of the House in your full view but your attention has been specifi- 
cally called to it. He asked the Republicans a very pertinent 
question when he said, “ If this bill is not a good one why are you 
going to vote for it?” This will be the chief Democratic argu- 
ment in the coming campaign, that Republicans have supported 
a great many of thelr measures. How are you going to meet it? 
The party that has to stop to explain in a campaign is lost. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

it will avail you little to say that it was a Republican bill. 
If the Democrats are enacting Republican measures, helped by 
Republican votes, what more could the Republican Party do 
if placed in power? Do you believe the people will listen with 
any patience while you argue that the Democrats should be 
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defeated to give the Republicans an opportunity to do exactly 
what they have already done? The most powerful weapon that 
the Democrats will have in the coming campaign will be that the 
Republicans helped to pass this bill. 

Those who vote for this bill will be pursuing the same policy 
that the Democratic administration has been pursuing toward 
Mexico. We will furnish the Democrats the guns and ammuni- 
tion to destroy us, [Applause on the Republican side.] This 
fall when you go out upon the stump the Republicans who vote 
for this bill will find that they will be done to death by the 
very weapons that they have given to their enemy. I have never 
yet been able to defeat an enemy by praising him. I have never 
yet been able to lick a man by being too proud to fight him. I 
have never yet known a political party to win victory by working 
with its opponents. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

But they tell us that this bill has some protective features in 
it. That is true. As the distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Krrcutn] has said, “ it is a sugar-coated pill.” It 
has been fixed especially to tickle the palates of frightened Re- 
publicans, It is a thin coating of protection sugar that covers a 
deadly dose of Democratic free trade, and the Republican who 
takes it will cry out in his agony as the prophet of old when he 
said, “ It was in my mouth sweet as honey, and as soon as I had 
eaten it my belly was bitter.” [Laughter and applause on the 
Republican side.] Those who swallow this Democratic concoc- 
tion, if this law remains upon the statute books when peace 
comes in Europe, will experience inward nausea that will make 
seasickness a genuine delight by comparison. [Laughter.] 

But they tell us that this bill has good things in it. It may 
be so. An enthusiastic optimist in a moment of delirium once 
exclaimed that there were good things in hell and Texas. I 
am not prepared to dispute that statement in its entirety—I 
have only been in Texas. [Laughter.] But suppose the state- 
ment is true, is that any reason why Republicans without fur- 
ther ceremony should moye bodily into the enemy's favorite 
country? 

If the unexpected should happen and we should fail to capture 
either House or Senate and this law should remain upon the 
statute books until the end of the bloody struggle in Europe, then 
60 days from that time we will seee 2,000,000 idle men in this 
country; cheap foreign goods will be invading this country as 
never before; our mills and factories will be closing and millions 
of the unemployed, the ragged and hungry, will again fill the 
highways and byways of this Nation as they did in the days 
under the Underwood tariff law before the war in Europe begun. 
[Applause on the Republican side.]! If that time comes, the 
people will demand what excuse a Republican had for voting for 
a law directly taxing the people while leaving our country de- 
fenseless against this destructive invasion by the products of 
foreign cheap pauper labor. They will demand to know why 
we gaye support to a free-trade measure when it was perfectly 
apparent that this deluge of industrial ruin was certain to come. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] On that day the people are 
going to look at things as they are, and he will stand defenseless 
who must explain why he joined hands with the Democrats in 
placing this law upon the statute books. 

This expenditure for preparedness is made to protect us from 
the foreigner. The foreigner, and not the American, should be 
compelled to pay this expense. All money for preparedness 
made necessary by the foreigner should be raised by making the 
foreigner pay for the privilege of competing in our markets 
with the product of American labor, with the product of the 
American farmer, with the product of the American manufac- 
turer. In other words, make the foreigner pay for “ prepared- 
ness” by making him pay for the privilege of selling in Ameri- 
can markets. Let the Republicans take that position and all the 
powers of darkness and Democracy can not prevail against it. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. EMERSON, Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 

Mr. GOOD, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN, That is not in order. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I demand the regular order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. For the present I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Raney) there were—ayes 144, noes 55, 

So the amendment was agreed to. 


1916. 


Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, all I wish to say respecting 
the amendment is that the committee fears they might not cover 
copper that is used for ammunition if they offer an amendment 
similar to this. I offer this amendment in the hope that it 
might be accepted by the majority members of the committee 
as covering that point. It was prepared by my colleague, Mr. 
James, of Michigan. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I hope that amendment will 
not prevail. It will he impossible to ever separate the uses of 
this copper after it passes out of the hands of the refiner and 
smelter. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is closed. 

Mr. KELLEY. But five minutes have not been used, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Janus] may proceed for five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The rule provides that one Member shall 
be permitted to speak for an amendment and one against. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the rule says five minutes. 

Mr. KELLEY. And there has not been a five-minute speech 
made upon it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair so rules. ‘The Chair will sub- 
mit the request for unanimous consent. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HAutrox] asks unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. James] may proceed for five 
minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I hope that there will be no 
objection to that. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, on page 60 of this bill, on line 4, 
we find these words, Title III, Munition Manufacturers’ Tax.” 

One would naturally suppose from the title that this bill pro- 
posed to lay a tax on all munitions of war, and personally 1 
would have no objection to a bill that did propose to tax all 
munitions of war. 

What does the word“ munitions ” mean? ‘The dictionary states 

‘that the word “munitions” means “military stores or mate- 
rial.” 

The word “ munitions,” according to the resolution introduced 
by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock] apparently 
ee “arms, ammunition, artillery, and explosives of any 

nd. 

The word “ munitions,” according to the resolution introduced 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHACKLEFORD], seems to 
be as follows, according to his bill introduced on December 6, 
1915: 

That upon the following munitions of war, to wit, all guns, shells, 
and cartridges, except such as are ordinarily used for hunting or sport; 
ordnance, pistols, cannon, mortars, machine guns, grenades, bombs, 
torpedoes, mines, battleships, battle cruisers, gunboats, to: © boats, 
8 destroyers, submarines, monitors, armor plate, bayonets, 
and swords manufactured in the United States there be levied a 
tax of 20 per cent of their value. 

According to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cary] muni- 
tions includes all of the above and mules, horses, automobiles, 
and even chewing gum in addition. 

But according to this bill called “munition manufacturers’ 
—— we find no mules, automobiles, zine, eotton, and so forth, 

xed. 

We find ammunition and firearms of all kinds taxed; and one 
metal, and one metal alone—copper—taxed. 

Zine, copper, lead, steel, and cotton are all used in the manu- 


facture of munitions; but none but copper are included in this 


bill. 

There can be no objection to an income tax if it picks no 
favorites. An income tax would not be fair that proposed to 
only tax incomes received from the sale of some metal; it would 
not be fair if it proposed to tax only incomes received from the 
sale of automobiles alone, or of horses and mules alone, or of 
zine alone. 

It would be even more unfair if it proposed to tax only those 
who received their income from eopper alone, or steel alone, or 
any other kind of metal alone; it would be absolutely unfair 
if it only taxed those who received an income from a certain 
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make of automobile and exempted those who received incomes 
from all other makes of automobiles. 

It would be more unfair still if it proposed that in case an 
income was 10 per cent from the sale of a certain kind of metal 
and 90 per cent from other sources, or 10 per cent from the sale 
of a certain make of auto and 90 per cent from other sources, the 
tax should apply on the entire income because part of the in- 
come was received from the sale of a certain make of auto or a 
certain kind of metal. 

An inheritance tax would be unfair if it stated that the only 
inheritances that should be taxed was those that consisted of 
interests in automobiles alone or inheritances received from in- 
terests in mining properties alone. 

The bill would be more unfair still if it stated that the only 
inheritances that should be taxed was inheritances where the 
estate consisted of stocks in a particular kind of automobile 
stock, or only to be taxed when the estate consisted of copper 
mining stocks. 

It would be more unfair still if it stated that in cases where 
the estate consisted of 20 per cent of stock in a particular auto- 
mobile stock or a particular kind of mining stock, and the other 
80 per cent consisted of some other kind of stock, the inheritance 
tax was to apply on the entire 100 per cent. 

A corporation tax would not be fair if it only applied to cor- 
porations engaged in mining er in the automobile industry or 
the cotton trade and let every other corporation go “scot 
free.” It would be still more unfair if it provided that those 
who engaged in copper mining should pay a tax and all other 
mining companies went free. It would be unfair if the bill 
provided that a certain make of automobile should pay a cor- 
poration tax but that all other automobile manufacturers 
needed to pay no taxes. 

It would be more unfair still if it stated that in case a cor- 
poration had part of its capital invested in a certain kind of 
automobile stock and the most of its capital in real estate it 
should pay a tax on the 100 per cent simply because a small 
part of its capital was invested in automobiles. 

This bill does these very things. It states that owners of 
cotton pay no tax and owners of zinc-mining properties pay no 
tax, although both cotton and zine are used in the making of 
munitions. This bill, as I have stated, only levies a tax on one 
metal—copper—and levies it on all copper, regardless of the 
fact that at least 50 per cent of our copper is not used in the 
making of munitions of war. 

As I have stated, I would vote for a tax on munitions of war 
if it covered all munitions of war. I would not want to see a 
tax levied on zinc alone, on mules and horses alone, on cotton 
alone, and neither do I want to see a tax levied.on copper alone. 
I would not believe it fair to put a tax on all Missouri mules 
because part of them are being shipped to Europe for war pur- 


poses. 

It may be that the makers of this bill believed that ‘the smelt- 
ing of copper was handled by middlemen alone, and that they 
thought that these men were making enormous profits out of 
this kind of business. I do not know the situation in other 
parts of the country, but in Michigan nearly all our companies 
own their own smelters, and therefore the mining company is 
the smelter and refiner as well, 

In normal times not over 2 per cent of the copper produced 
goes into cartridge metal or metal for munitions, but under the 
proposed bill the copper producer has to pay a tax on all of its 
output, regardless of the fact of how much or how little may 
be used for the making of munitions. 

The unfair part of it is that unless the bill is amended those 
in the copper business will be paying an excise tax after the 
war is over, even if only 2 per cent is used for munitions of war. 
The result will be that in the long run a large part of this tax 
will be shifted onto the miner of the copper. 

If the committee believes that all corporations engaged in any 
business shall pay an excess-profits tax on all profit over 10 per 
cent, and will amend this bill so that everybody will be placed 
on the same basis, then I have no objection to it, but we do not 
want to be singled out as the one industry to be hurt. 

Page 25, entitled part 2, provides for a corporation tax. You 
will note by the wording of the bill that all corporations pay a 
tax of 2 per cent on their annual net income. This applies to 
those engaged in the copper business as well as those engaged 
in other business. In addition, they will pay the tax I am now 
trying to amend. 


If the proposed law goes through, it will mean a tax of about 


$1,300,000 to one county in my district alone. The State of 


Montana will pay more than $3,000,000; it will mean more 


than $3,000,000 a year to the State of Arizona, and about 
$1,500,000 to the State of Utah. 
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The following article from the Mining Gazette, of Houghton, 
Mich., of July 6, 1916, will give you some idea of what it will 
cost some of the States: 


[From the Mining Gazette, Thursday, July 6, 1916.1 
THAT TAX ON COPPER. 


If the general revenue bill just introduced into Congress is enacted 
into law in its present form, the copper producers of the country will 
be called upon to pay a heavy toll. 

The section aimed at the copper industry provides for a graduated 
tax on the gross receipts from the sale of refined copper or co per 
alloys. as follows: One per cent in excess of $25,000 and not one ng 

1,000,000; 2 per cent exceeding $1,000,000 and not exceeding $10,- 
.000; and 3 per cent in excess of 3 

Copper can hardly be expected to sell so low that such companies as 
Anaconda, Calumet & Hecla, Inspiration, Kennecott, Nevada Consoli- 
dated, Ray Consolidated, and U Copper would ever pay less than 3 
per cent of their ‘Hes receipts, while with copper at 25 cents per 
pound the list would be considerably ex b: 

In a rough way the proposed tax would fall upon various producers 
as follows, with copper at 25 and 15 cents per pound, respectively : 


C0 taneaqnanesaseg quo ens 60 $75,000 | $0.37 
OY SR +50 30, 000 30 
SESE ye -00 | 1,350,000 60 
heme -00 360,000 -60 
TE a4 1 4 — Bo 
Range 75 120, 8 
8 ake 80 540, 000 -50 
Kennezott... { 10 705, 000 25 
Miami 5⁰ 150,000 -20 
Mohawk... „000 | .60 36, 000 30 
Nevada Consol 600,000 | .30 360, 000 18 
North Butte. 125,000 | .25 25,000 18 
Old Dominion 174,000 | .60 100, 500 +33 
Osceola...... 100, 000 | 1. 00 60,000 -60 
ay Cousolidated 4.00 0 aooo | <20 
y Consolidated ...... „ ` ? 5 
C/ riausescansuacevonte 1,425,000 | .90 85, 000 45 


It will be noted that with the exception of Calumet & Hecla the tax 
with copper at 15 cents per pound would make little impression on 
earnings per share, but with copper at 25 cents several companies 
would haye to pay the Government close to $1 r share earned, 
Calumet & Hecla topping the List with a tax which would be the 
equivalent of $5,50 per share on its 100,000 shares outstanding. 


The following editorials, from the Washington Times of July 8 
and the Washington Herald of July 7, show that the profits of 
the munitions business Is rapidly coming to an end. From these 
editorials I believe the Members of this House will be shown that 
in a short time the only ones that will be paying this tax will be 
the copper producers, I know that this is not what the commit- 
tee intends, I trust, therefore, before this bill is completed it 
will be so amended that it will not be levied after 1917, or after 
the war in Europe is over. 

If. I have an opportunity, I expect to offer an amendment 
limiting this tax to December 31, 1917. If this is defeated, and 
I have an opportunity, I shall offer the following amendment: 
“ After the word ‘ alloying,’ on page 62, line 4, add the following: 
‘Upon the signing of treaty of peace at the conclusion of the 
so-called “great war” said tax shall cease.’ ” 


[From the Washington Times, Friday, July 7, 1916.] 
TIDE OF WAR TRADE TURNS. 


A Pittsburgh dispatch says that the Westinghouse Air Brake Co., hav- 
ing completed a contract for 1,250,000 sat es shrapnel shells, is 
preparing to dismantle the plant in which they were made. There is 
no more business of the kind in prospect, and the plant is useless in its 
present form. 

So far as observed, this is the first case of the kind; but there will be 
more in plenty. At the outset of munition making the hard-headed 
supply companies in this country insisted on prices igh enough to in- 
gure them from loss if they bullt plants especially for the business. 
The du Pont company demanded, and got, $1 per pound for smokeless 
power that had previously been made profitably for half tbat sum. 

his was not extortion; if was safe business; for it was necessary, in 
turning out the immense quantities the allies wanted, to construct new 

Jants which must be paid for from contracts actually in hand. One- 

alf the price was stipulated to be paid when the order was given, in 
order that it might be used in building cmergency plants. 

[From the Washington Herald, July 8, 1916.] 
UNITED STATES WAR BOOM ON ITS LAST LEGS—EUROPE NOW 
SUPPLY “ITS OWN ARMS AND AMMUNITION. 
New YORK, July 7. 


The manufacturing boom that has been sweeping the United States 
as the result of the allies’ war orders is about to wane, 

A big slump is looked for in the business of making munitions for 
the entente powers, and, in fact, has already set in. 

Thousands of workmen have been dismissed by various firms who 
have closed the doors of plants created or eee as for the purpose of 
putting one arms, ammunition, and war material for England, France, 
ane tussia. 

Most of the contracts let early in the war have been filled. In many 
cases there were no renewals. One reason for this is the fact that 
some of the American output has proved inferior in quality, The main 
cause for the let-up in the“ war busin ” however, is the fact that 
the allied countries have now sufficiently mobilized their industrics to 
turn out their own arms, ammunition, and material. 


If I get an opportunity, in order to see how many Members 
from the States of Arkansas und Missouri believe in a tax on 


ABLE TO 


horses and mules, I shall offer an amendment to have this tax 

also apply on mules and horses. The dealers in horses and 

mules have also made a nice profit in the last two years. The 
following article from the New York World of July 9 shows the 
horse-and-mule situation to-day: 

[From the World, July 9, 1916.] 

DEARTH OF MULES AND Horses ror AMERICAN ARMY—RANCHES WITITIN 
100 MILES or THE Bonper HAVE Been STRIPPED BY AGENTS FROM 
ABROAD—PLENTY IN THE REMOT INTERIOR OF MEXICO—UNITED 
STATES is BUYING aT PRICES 25 Per CENT HIGHER THAN A YRAR ACO, 

Fort Sam Houston, TEX., July 8. 


Notwithstanding the fact that there are now more than 600 Army 
trucks in service within the jurisdiction of the southern military de- 
partment, which has its cacy Sarak here, the demand for horses and 
mules for the additional military units that will soon be in the field 
is larger than can be promptly supplied, It is stated by Army commis- 
sary officers that besides the 26,550 Cavalry horses, 15,000 Artillery 
horses, 8,100 wheel mules, 8,100 lead mules, 8,000 pack mules, and 
192 * draft horses, which have already been authorized to be pur- 
chased, probably double this number will be required a little later on. 

Much difficulty is being met in finding the right kind of animals in 
Texas. This State has been scoured for good horses and mules during 
the last three years by French and English Army buyers. The farms 
and ranches have been depleted of most of the animals that come up 
to Army specifications. 

PRICES HAVE GONE UP. 


The scarcity of first-class horses and mules is causing a big rise in 

rices of these animals. and those that are now being bought by the 

overnment cost fully 25 per cent more than they would have sold for 
a year ago, 

As my colleague, Mr. Forpnry, stated the other day, the ship- 
ments to Europe on horses anl mules for the 10 months prior to 
the war amounted to only $3,533,000 and for the 10 months of 
the fiscal year just closed amounted to $84,293,000—why not put 
a tax on the lowly Missouri mule? 

For the 10 months prior to the war we exported $6,000,000 
worth of brass—the 10 months of the present fiscal year just 
closed the exports amount to $103,000,000; why not place brass 
on the same basis as copper? 

Automobiles and parts thereof have increased from $29,- 
000,000 to $116,000,000—and 2 great profit on every automobile; 
why not place automobiles on the same basis as copper? 

If I haye an opportunity I shall introduce an amendment to 
have this tax also apply on producers and dealers in cotton, as 
cotton is also used in the making of munitions of war. Not that 
I expect to see the amendment pass, but because I would like 
to see how many Congressmen from the Southern States will 
yote to place a tax on cotton. 

If it is reasonable to place a tax on all copper, because part of 
the copper production is used in the production of munitions, it is 
also fair and reasonable to place a tax on all cotton because part 
of the cotton crop is used in the making of munitions of war. 

It is true, as my colleague, Mr. Forpney, stated a day or so 
ago, that one firm in this country alone has used since August, 
1914, 611,000 bales of cotton in the manufacture of explosives. 
In a letter to Mr. Forpney they state that they know of over 
300,000 bales used by other manufacturers for the same purpose. 

At least $70,000,000 worth of cotton has gone into the manu- 
facture of explosives. Why not put a tax on cotton? 

Shipments of zinc abroad have increased from 328,000 to 
86,800,000 pounds during the 10 months of the last fiscal year. 
Why not a tax on zinc? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
now? 

Mr. JAMES. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I am in sympathy with the 
purposes of the gentleman's amendment, but I am bothered by 
the question of how it can be separated at the refinery or the 
mine or anywhere else before it gets into the manufactured prod- 
uct so as to determine how much is used for the purpose of 
manufacturing munitions of war. 

Mr. JAMES. I do not know exactly how it can be done, but 
if the Committee on Ways and Means can levy this tax, it cer- 
tainly would have the authority and would know exactly how to 
arrange it. I might say that so far as my district is concerned, 
we mine, smelt, and refine all of the copper that we produce. 

Mr. BARKLEY. How does the gentleman arrive at the state- 
ment of 40 per cent at this time as being used in the manufac- 
ture of munitions of war? 

Mr. JAMES. That is what I am informed, with only 2 per 
cent in normal times. 

As I have stated, if we believe that every corporation or every 
person receiving an excess of 10 per cent net profit from the 
manufacture of munitions of war ought to pay a tax, let us amend 
this bill so that every person and every corporation getting over 
10 per cent will pay a tax on that income, and personally would 
vote for such an amendment, but I do object to having one 
industry singled out and paying this tax, and I hope that my 
amendment will prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Michigan, 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. James) there were—ayes 101, noes 116. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

‘Lhe Clerk read as follows: 


Page 51, line 10, strike out Title II.— Estate tax,” and after line 
10 strike out all the 131 Included under said title, the same 
being sections 100 to 112, inclusive, of the bill. 

Mr. FORDNEY, Mr. Chairman, I am ready to submit the 
questions. 


[Mr. GOOD addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I demand the 
regular order. 
Mr. GOOD. 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has that privilege. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is upon the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 3 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman, I wish to speak to the amend- 
ment. Nobody has spoken on the amendment. 

Mr, MANN. Regular order. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, 
maining. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. We are simply wasting time. Why does not the 
Chair put the question? ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that the gentle- 
man from Michigan did not occupy five minutes. If so, there is 
five minutes debate. 

Mr. MANN. There is no time left. 
consumed on both sides, 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr, Chairman, I ask to be recognized. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yielded the balance of the five minutes to 
my colleague from Michigan [Mr. James]. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, I ask to be recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair does not recognize the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is upon the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The question was taken and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Mr. CROSSER, and Mr. 
CULLOP rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore], a member of the committee, is recognized to offer an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

. The Clerk read as follows: 
. Tage 18, line 14, after the word within,“ strike out the word 
“three” and insert the word “ two.” 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I hope the 
chairman of the committee will accept this amendment. Sec- 
tion 9, page 17, gives the Commissioner of Internal Revenue the 
right to overhaul all income-tax accounts for three years after 
settlement has been made. I am suggesting that the time be 
reduced from three years to two years, so that a man who has 
paid his taxes may not have to wait three years before he knows 
whether he can dispose of his books and papers. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, I yield. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I call the gentleman's attention 

to the fact that there is a limitation really on the department 
which is in the interest of the proposition the gentleman favors. 
_ Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have no interest in“ fraudu- 
lent” returns; I am thinking of errors discovered by the de- 
partment after a term of years. 
Nr. HULL of Tennessee. The Government would simply take 
the taxpayer into court instead of making an assessment, and 
have the entire transaction overhauled. And I think you would 
find this much better for him. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. My thought is that three years 
is too long a period now to hold a taxpayer in suspense, after 
he has his receipt in hand. 

Mur. HULL of Tennessee. I think the gentleman will find it 
is to the benefit of the taxpayers to deal with the commissioner 


I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 


there are five minutes re- 


There has been time 
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in that way rather than to turn them over to the courts in 
connection with any return they fail to make. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I submit it to the committee 
as a matter of convenience to the taxpayers. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. The gentleman is aware that the 
statute of limitations does not run on the Government with 
respect to these tax matters. They would simply take the tax- 
payer into the court instead of making his assessment, if you 
strike out that three years and make it two years. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not wish to argue it 
further. Let the committee act. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the gentle- 
man’s amendment, 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, last Saturday 
the Speaker of this House made a very earnest plea, not on 
behalf of the bill, but for yotes; not for votes on that side of 
the House, because he has them, but for votes on this side of 
the House; not because he needs them, since this bill will pass, 
if necessary, without a single Republican vote cast for it. 

You have already enough Democratic votes, and it is a perti- 
nent question to be asked now, Why the concern of the leader 
of the majority and the distinguished Speaker of this House to 
get Republican votes on this measure? [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] It is not to pass the bill, but it is to estop argu- 
ment against the direct-tax system to which the Democratic 
Party is committed, and to foreclose argument in the days pre- 
ceding November. [Applause on the Republican side.] And in 
order to win the votes on this side they have thrown out many 
specific sops. The first is the tariff commission, that they op- 
posed, and are now willing to swallow in the hope that we will 
vote for it. Our support of the tariff commission does not 
depend upon the action to-day. We will write it after March 4. 
We will not attempt to deceive the people. The commission will 
not be created to avoid the repeal of the Underwood bill, as now 
designed by the Democrats, but to do that specific thing, in 
order to place a protective law on the statute books, The sec- 
ond sop is an antidumping clause, that they ridiculed in the 
discussion of the Underwood tariff bill, when we Republicans 
urged it upon them, and now they swallow it in the hope that 
they will get votes from this side of the House, not to carry it; 
they have the yotes to do that, but they want this side to sur- 
render to their scheme. We will write an antidumping clause 
that will be a revision of the Underwood tariff bill, and write 
it in a protective measure. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
The dyestuff proposition is another effort of estoppel. They say 
it is protective, and my distinguished friend from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Krrcury] literally holds his nose, because it is hard 
to swallow. Why do you swallow it? To get Republican votes. 
Why? To use as arguments against us when the discussion is 
on in the days between now and next November against your 
method of raising the tax totally by the direct method in oppo- 
sition to and supersession of the protective tariff system. An- 
other sop is the repeal of the Democratie deficiency tax, de- 
ceptively called war tax. It never should have been passed; it 
was enacted over the protest of à solid Republican vote. Our 
position on this tax is too well known to require an affirmative 
vote on your abandonment of the indirect method of taxation. 

Our position on the income tax is an equitable taxation; not 
a class discrimination. 

Our position on an inheritance tax does not require a support 
of this bill, which threatens the necessity of State revision of 
their system for State support. 

The real purpose of these pleas is not to secure the money, 
but to find an excuse for not rewriting the Underwood bill and 
to estop the Republicans from a demand for the restoration of 
the protective system. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BORLAND, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. No. Do not take my time. 

I will not vote for this measure, because I will not allow the 
Democrats under a claim of an emergency to manufacture argu- 
ments against the protective system. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side; laughter on the Democratic side.] It is not an 
emergency, for that is covered by your proposed bond issue. 

You voted $50,000,000 on a ship-purchase bill that I opposed. 

Mr. SABATH. ‘The bill must be a good bill, then. 

You voted $45,000,000 to be dumped into the mouth of the 
Mississippi for flood control, that I opposed; $43,000,000 for 
rivers and harbors, that I opposed; $20,000,000 for a nitrate 
plant—a vicious proposition—that I opposed ; $11,006,000 for a 
munition plant, at the very moment when you were offered its 
manufacture at the Government’s own price, à measure that I 
opposed ; $36,000,000 of an increased pay roll, that all Repub- 
licans opposed. You voted, with your eyes wide open to what 


vou called emergency situations $205,000,000 of extravegant 
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expenditures, not a dollar of which should have been authorized 
at this time, if at all, and you only ask to raise $197,000,000 
here, eight millions less than you wasted. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] If you would save on your wasteful expendi- 
ture you would not need to saddle upon the country this sort of 
a bill; and even if you did need it, there is a better way to 
do it. Rewrite your broken-down, concededly mistaken, dis- 
mally disappointing revenue-producing tariff; rewrite it by the 
protective system, that always raises enough revenue and starts 
the business of the country in the employment of labor. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] This proposed scheme ex- 
presses not alone your desire to meet a condition of deficient 
revenue, but it is to fix a system of taxation that prompts this 
moving appeal of Democratic leaders to silence our opposition. 
It is the same old Democratic wail against an American system 
of protection on behalf of an English free-trade scheme. I will 
not vote for your measure. But after March 4 we will restore 
the protective system, and these other Republican measures you 
offer as a sop will be cared for. [Loud applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SLOAN, Mr. CULLOP, Mr. CROSSER, Mr. KENT, and 
Mr. WOOD of Indiana rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN] 
is recognized. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend section 305 by striking out the period after the word “ taxes,” 
page 86, and inserting as follows: “Provided, That the United States 
shall reimburse from an moneys in the United States Treasury not 
otherwise 8 all persons to the extent they have heretofore 
purchased from the Government or Its agents stamps, as provided in the 
act which is repealed by this section: And be it further provided, That 
all persons who have purchased such stamps m the original pur- 
chasers shall have a legal demand against such original purchasers to 
the amount of their respective purchases, enforceable in any court having 
jurisdiction thereof.” 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this amendment 
is to reimburse those who have purchased stamps under the 
law that we on this side have denounced as an outrage. It 
was agreed by the chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, in his speech the other day, to have been an outrage. 
If the American Congress has perpetrated an outrage, it ought 
to be manly enough to correct it. Therefore it ought to reim- 
burse purchasers of these stamps. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. SLOAN. I have not the time. I desire to ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. Chairman, to present two or three more amend- 
ments, so that they may be voted upon without debate. I 
understand that a great many gentlemen here desire to present 
amendments, but are waiting for the members of the Ways and 
Means Committee to exhaust their right of precedence. If 
the amendments presented by the members of the committee are 
fully debated, these Members may not have time to offer their 
amendments. I ask therefore that certain of my amendments 
may be offered and voted upon without further debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unan- 
imous consent to offer amendments to be voted upon without 
debate. Is there objection? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. 
quiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Does this amendment include the 
return of the Republican Spanish war taxes that they collected? 

Mr. SLOAN. Certainly not. 

A Messer. That was for war purposes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Everybody knows that; and they, being war 
taxes, are not in the same class with stamp taxes levied after 
the first recent Mexican War, and are now being repealed as 
the second Mexican War seems to 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I call for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska offers a 
further amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


Mr. Ohairman, a parliamentary in- 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SLOAN : Amend section 200 by striking out 
＋— word 5 on line 14 of page 60 and inserting “ fifteen” in 


Mr. SLOAN. Mr, Chairman, I am ready to have that voted 
upon without debate. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to that, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I thought it was understood 
that we would vote without debate on that proposition. 

Mr. EMERSON. I did not so understand it. No unanimous 
consent was granted. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Emerson] 
is recognized. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
I have read this bill with much interest, and especially the 
income-tax exemption part of the bill. I was very much sur- 
prised to find on page 7, among the exemptions, one that inter- 
ested me very much, and that was the exemption of the present 
President of the United States from the operation of this income- 
tax law and for the term for which he has been elected. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EMERSON. No; I car not yield. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Of course, it is unconstitutional. 

Mr. EMERSON. Why, then, did the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee have to write it into this bill? If it is unconstitutional, it 
is unnecessary to write it into the law. This Congress can not 
make a law that is unconstitutional, and if it is unconstitutional 
for the President of the United States to pay an income tax out 
of his compensation, under paragraph 6 of section 1 of Article 
II of the Constitution, why did you write it into the law? Tell 
me that, 

Mr. GORDON. It is excepted. 

Mr. EMERSON. If you do not write it into the law, then the 
President would have to come in and claim his exemption under 
the Constitution. This exception saves him that trouble. 

Mr. CROSSER. Let the gentleman offer his amendment. 

Mr. EMERSON. Give me a chance and I will offer it. 
What an injustice to our present President, and how incon- 
siderate of all future Presidents. Note the wording: The 
compensation of the present President,” and not in the com- 
pensation of succeeding Presidents. But the compensation of 
the present President is to be exempted for the term for which 
he has been elected. No assumption that he will be reelected, 
but his compensation for the last year of his term, and the 
a ent he will ever serve, is exempted from the operation of 
this law. 

Now, who asked the members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to exempt the compensation of the present President of 
the United States? Why did they exempt the present Presi- 
dent from the operation of this law, and why did they deny 
him the privilege of paying this tax, which no doubt he would 
be glad to pay? No doubt he would be just as glad to pay this 
tax as he is to ask others to pay the tax. 

Did the present President ask that this exemption be made? 
Was it placed there by some friend of the present President? 
Is it possible his friend the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
KrrcHIN] asked that this exemption be made? 

I wish some one would tell this Congress and the people of 
this country why the present President is denied this privilege 
of helping bear the burden of national taxation. 

What a rank injustice to our present President, what an 
insult to his patriotism. It can not be that he, the present 
President, who has asked patriotic men to enlist to fight for 
their country, and, if necessary, die for their country, would 
himself ask to be relieved of this patriotic duty. But how 
about future Presidents? Poor souls, they are not exempted. 
When Charles E. Hughes becomes President of the United 
States on the 4th day of next March the first person who will 
eonfront him is the income-tax collector. No exemption for 
poor Hughes; he will have to pay. But the Ways and Means 
Committee were so thoughtful that they looked out for our 
present President and neglected all future Presidents. How 
did these distinguished members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee come to this wonderful conclusion? By what process of 
reasoning did they arrive at this conclusion? God only knows. 

But patriotic Democrats will say that paragraph 6 of section 
1 of Article II of the Constitution of the United States protects 
the present President. Well, if it does, which I doubt, let him 
claim his protection under the Constitution itself. Do not pre- 
suppose that he wants the exemption. Wait until he asks for 


it. If the present President is protected by the Constitution in 
his compensation, the only one who has the right to claim the 
protection of the Constitution is the one affected. Well, if the 
Constitution protects the compensation of the present President, 
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why write it into this law? It is unnecessary, as the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is greater than any law which Con- 
gress can make. The facts are that if this exemption is not 
written into the law, the present President, in order to get his 
exemption, would either have to go into court and claim it, or 
would have to specifically ask for it, which would be very 
embarrassing to the present President, especially at this par- 
ticular time. Is that the reason this exemption was written 
into the law? I stand for an opportunity for the present Presi- 
dent to pay the income tax. ‘This will be the last opportunity 
the present President will have. Perhaps he would cheerfully 
pay it; perhaps the Ways and Means Committee have gone 
altogether too far; perhaps the exemption is uncalled for. 

I am for giving the present President a chance to at least 
pay the income tax during the last year he is in office. If he 
does not wish to pay, let him claim his exemption under the 
Constitution. The Democrats have talked a good deal about the 
Constitution, now let them use it. 

Let no Ways and Means Committee dictate to the present 
President. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Towa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GREEN of Iowa: Page 92, line 8, after the 


word “ of,” strike out the figures “ $10,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
85 18.003 „„ and in line 10 strike out “ $6,000 “ and insert in lieu thereof 
„000. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I shall not discuss this 
but very briefly. It reduces the salary of the tariff commission- 
ers from $10,000 to $7,500 and the salary of the secretary from 
$6,000 to $5,000. 

I know of no reason why the salaries should have been fixed 
at this exorbitant amount in the first place. The House has 
just recently adopted an amendment making Members of Con- 
gress eligible on the commission, and I know no reason why 
they should get a higher salary, if appointed on this commission, 
than they receive now. The salaries provided by this amend- 
ment would be as large as any ever received by any similar 
commission. They are as large as ought to be received. The 
salary of the secretary is large and quite sufficient to get an 
able and competent man to fill this position. [Applause on the 
Republican side and cries of “ Vote!” “Vote!”] Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask for a vote. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, the salary is placed at $10,000 
in the bill in order that we can secure the services of the most 
competent men—of the best men—as members of this commis- 
sion. The salary is in harmony with other salaries. We fixed 
the salaries of the members of the Federal Trade Commission 
at $10,000 and the members of the Federal Reserve Board receive 
$12,000 and the members of the Board of Tariff Appraisers re- 
ceive $9,000. This is a board superior, of course, to the Board of 
Tariff Appraisers. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN] by 
his amendment would make it inferior in rank by reducing the 
salary to $7,500. These salaries are $1,000 more than those 
received by the members of the Board of Tariff Appraisers. 

Mr. CULLOP rose. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Indiana rise? 

Mr. CULLOP. I want to speak in behalf of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman from 
Indiana will be recognized. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] will be adopted. 

Ten thousand dollars seems to haye been a stereotyped salary 
that has been fixed here for almost every office which has been 
created, When the rural-credit bill was up I offered an 
amendment, and it was adopted in the committee and by the 
House, fixing the salary of the members of the board at $7,500, 
and I believe that is an adequate compensation for the mem- 
bers of this board and that as good men can be obtained to 
act in this capacity for $7,500 a year as could be secured for 
$10,000 a year. It was my purpose to offer the same amend- 
ment here, but the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] has beat 
me to it, and hence I join in requesting the adoption of his, 
While we are raising the salaries of the higher-up men, the 
men who do the real work are the low-paid men in the Gov- 
ernment service, and this distinction that has been made all 
along ought to be obviated and the salaries put in proper pro- 
portion to the labor that is rendered. Therefore I hope the 


amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa will be adopted. 
It will secure men abundantly qualified to perform the func- 
tion and the labors of this commission and men who will per- 
form them in a satisfactory manner, perform duties that will 
be of great credit to the service of the country. 

Mr, Chairman, we are about to spread upon the statute books 
one of the most splendid measures that has ever been adopted 
by Congress in the history of this Government. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] I am glad to see the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Goop] come out and indorse the measure. He al- 
ready understands the public mind and the public sentiment 
bearing on this question, and gentlemen on that side must 
admit that their opposition to this measure is not because it 
is a bad measure, but because it emanates from the Demo- 
cratic Party, and they do not want the Democratic Party to 
have the proper credit. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Let me remind them of the fact that while they were in 
power the people of this country were demanding an income 
tax as one of the methods of raising the revenue of this great 
Government; they also demanded an inheritance tax, but they 
refused their demand, and now we propose to put both measures 
on the statute books. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
We propose to respond to the wishes of the people and give 
them revenue legislation which will properly adjust the bur- 
dens of taxation in keeping with the governmental protection 
afforded; and in thus distributing the burdens, we will do jus- 
tice to all the people. 

Gentlemen on that side ask us to return to the tariff taxa- 
tion. Aye, gentlemen, if we return to a Republican tariff, we 
will get no revenue, for the reason goods are not being imported 
from which duties could be collected. The gentleman from 
Iowa clearly showed that if their party when in power had 
adopted the preparedness program which the Democratic Party 
has put through they would have had to resort to some other 
method of taxation; they would have been driven to the method 
we are now adopting. If we were to return to the custom- 
house methods and adopt tariff duties, high protection, the cus- 
tomhouses of this country would not collect adequate revenues. 
The theory of the gentlemen on that side, who have advanced 
that plan of raising revenue, know it would be a failure be- 
cause foreign goods are not coming into this country, and hav- 
ing no products admitted into the country, there would be no 
tariff collected. [Applause on the Democratic side.] This 
being true, some other method must be resorted to, and we 
are in this measure adopting the one most universally used. 
It is the popular one, the one the people demanded when the 
Republicans were in power, but they refused to adopt it, and 
the people commissioned the Democratic Party with power and 
instructed it to place the method into law, whereby it could be 
enforced, and we are obeying instructions. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Gentlemen well know if their theory of protection was car- 
ried into practice it would not raise a single dollar of revenue. 
The theory carried to its ultimate analysis is that we should 
produce all of everything we consume. Buy nothing abroad. 
If we did that then a protective tariff would not raise a single 
dollar of revenue at any customhouse in this Union. No goods 
under such circumstances would be imported, and if no goods 
were imported then no tariff taxes could be collected, and in 
such event some other method of taxation for the purpose of 
supporting the Government would have to be adopted. If the 
Republican Party was in power and would attempt to enforce 
its theory of taxation it would prove futile. But that is out 
of the question. It is out of power, and by its course in this 
matter, it earned the opposition of the people, and they do not 
propose that it shall soon again get control of this Govern- 
ment. [Applause on the Democratic side.] It has been repudi- 
ated by the people, its policies condemned, and by its course 
on this measure it is demonstrating its incapacity, its want of 
accord with the thought, sentiment, and best interest of the 
people. 

By its course in this matter it clearly demonstrates that 
it is still reactionary, hostile to progressive legislation, and un- 
willing to employ constructive legislation to promote the wel- 
fare of the people. Men on that side of the Chamber who 
shape and direct the policies of the Republican Party, so 
blinded with partisan zeal and actuated by partisan prejudice, 
have declared in this debate they would not vote for this meas- 
ure because it was a Democratic measure, and have advised 
their colleagues to vote against it for the same reasen. Such 
a thing in this enlightened age is almost inconceivable. 

But it has so happened. Is it vossible that men intrusted 
with high position are so blinded by party zeal and party preju- 
dice that they would vote to defeat a concededly meritorious 
measure and punish the people because such measure was pro- 
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posed by the Democratic Party, the party in power? Men think 
of it and consider the degeneracy of those who would resort to 
such indefensible methods of party bigotry and party subserv- 
iency. Such a thing is almost incomprehensible. Such speeches 
have been made here to-day, such advice has been given. What 
will their constituents think when they learn of their course, 
and how will the country look upon them? When apprised of 
their attitude will not the verdict of all enlightened men be they 
are unworthy of the trust confided, unsuited for the positions 
they hold, and should be retired to private life, where they prop- 
erly belong and should forever remain? [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Oh, banish such a thought, lay aside prejudice, cast out the 
bigotry, and come join us in the great work we are about to 
perform and show the country that you are too big to resort to 
such unpardonable things, and that above all you are patriots, 
serving your country and promoting its best interest, to advance 
the welfare of all its people. Remember that “he who serves 
his country best serves his party best.” [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Green of Iowa) there were 125 ayes and 86 noes. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. RAINEY 
and Mr. Green of Iowa. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 
there were 143 ayes and 96 noes. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, since we have had so many 
political speeches, it has deprived many Members who have 
important amendments, or amendments which they consider 
important, and perhaps they are kept from offering them. It 
will be impossible for us to debate all these amendments, and 
I believe that they should be placed before the House and be 
voted upon. I do not know as we can ask unanimous consent 
in the Committee of the Whole, but I will make this suggestion, 
and I hope it will be agreed to, that from now on until the 
committee has to rise, under the rule, all gentlemen who have 
amendments may send them up to the desk, have them read, and 
voted on, as soon as possible. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Without debate. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Without debate, because one amendment and 
debate would take up all the time. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. When do we vote? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The committee will rise at 5 o’clock. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. That will give us 12 minutes 
to offer amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina re- 
quests that those having amendments may offer them at this 
time and have them voted upon without debate. 

Mr. BENNET. Reserving the right to object, this will be a 
useless mechanical performance. If we can not have time to 
consider an important bill like this, this automatic device for 
considering amendments is a waste of time, and I object. 

Mr. KENT. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer three amendments, 
as follows: 

Page 67, line 14, strike out the words “including vermouth.” 

Page 67, line 22, strike out “4” and insert in lieu thereof “3.” 

Page 68, line 2, strike out 10 and insert in lieu thereof “ 7.” 

The first amendment is intended to provide more revenue for 
the Government. Vermouth is not a wine in a strict sense, but 
a wine compound, which is provided for in section 301 (e), 
page 76, line 11, at the rate of 24 cents a gallon. Taking ver- 
mouth out of its class and putting it in the wine column will 
result in a loss of revenue of something like $70,000, without 
any excuse at all. The use of yermouth is practically confined 
to the making of mixed drinks, and it could stand as high a tax 
as distilled liquor without appreciable effect on the price to the 
consumer. 

The next two amendments are the result of more than five 
months of careful work with the best expert service that I 
could obtain. California produces about 90 per cent of the wine 
of the United States. The emergency-revenue tax of 8 cents 
a gallon almost resulted in the destruction of the dry-wine 
business, while the tax on brandy used for fortifying sweet wine 
has not been collected because the manufacture of sweet wine 
has been largely abandoned, owing to the impossibility of 
financing the fortifying tax. It has been my task to endeavor 
to remedy this condition and, at the same time, to provide a 
maximum possibility of revenue for the Government. 

A bill was drafted with the aid of the Treasury Department, 
which provided a sliding scale of taxes based on alcohol content. 
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As a compromise measure and for the sake of simplification in 
the schedule we concluded that the industry could stand a tax 
of 8 cents a gallon on dry wine up to 14 per cent alcohol con- 
tent, and I had supposed that this was satisfactory to the com- 
mittee, and this is the rate which I wish to replace the 4-cent 
rate reported in the bill. Dry wines are made from grapes that 
grow best on rocky hillsides, which are oftentimes unfit for any 
other crop. It is land of this sort that produces the best wine, 
and the discouragement of the industry by overtaxation works 
harm and hardship that are lasting. 

On page 68, line 2, we find a rate of tax levied by the bill on 
sweet wines which run above 14 per cent in alcohol. These 
wines are largely grown on rich bottom land, and the tonnage 
product is much higher than of grapes grown on the hills for 
dry-wine purposes, In the manufacture of sweet wine grape 
brandy is used to add to the alcohol strength, with the intent 
of stopping fermentation and saying unfermented a portion of 
the natural sugar of the grape, which is nearly all fermented 
out in the process of making dry wine. The bill provides for a 
tax on the brandy used for fortification of 10 cents a gallon; 
and inasmuch as it takes about three-elevenths of a gallon of 
brandy to fortify a gallon of wine the added tax from the use 
of the brandy amounts to about 8 cents. In other words, sweet 
wines under the terms of this bill are taxed 10 cents on alcohol 
content plus 3 cents on the brandy used for fortification, making 
a total tax on the sweet wines of 13 cents a gallon. These wines 
are sold at so low a price as to make this tax almost prohibitive, 
and the result will be that those who have heretofore made sweet 
wine will avoid the tax of fortification and make an enormous 
quantity of dry wine, which will not be as good as the dry 
wine produced in the proper dry-wine districts. This, in my 
opinion, will at the present time cause a dislocation of the 
industry and will add to the burden of the dry-wine manu- 
facturers, who are already suffering severely as a result of the 
previous tax measure. 

I sincerely hope that these amendments may be adopted. I 
am certain that from the mere standpoint of revenue better 
results will obtain with the more moderate tax that I have 
suggested, the industry will be saved, and this is the opinion 
of the Treasury Department. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from California. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. CROSSER: In — (b) of section 1, Title I, 

ing with the words “ exceeds $20,000," in line 12, 2, strike 

out everything through the words “ exceeds 000,“ in lines 6 and 7, 
page 3, and substitute the following: “and does not exceed $50,000, 
per cent per annum upon the amount by which such total net income 
and does not exceed $75,000, 3 per cent r annum 

nen such total net Income exceeds $75,000 and 

does not ex 100,000, 4 per cent per annum upon the amount b 

which such to net income exceeds $100,000 and does not ex 

$125,000, 5 per cent annum upon the amount by which such total 
net income exceeds $125,000 and not exceed $150,000, 6 per cent 

r annum upon the amount by which such total net income ex 

150,000 and does not exceed $175,000, 7 per cent per annum upon the 
amount by which such total net income exceeds $175,000 and does not 
exceed $200,000, 8 per 1 25080 annum upon the amount nn such 
total net income exceeds ,000 and does not exceed $250,000, 9 per 
cent r annum upon the amount by which such total net income 
ex $250,000 and does not exceed $300,000, 10 per cent annum 
upon the amount by which such total net income exceeds $300,000 and 
does not exceed $400,000, 11 per cent upon the amount by which 
such total net income exceeds $400,000 and does not ex „000, 
12 per cent per annum upon the amount by which such total net income 
exceeds $500,000." 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, because of the rule giving 
preference to the members of the committee in charge of a bill, 
I have not been allowed time enough to discuss fully the amend- 
ment which I have offered for the purpose of increasing the 
supertax on annual incomes of $60,000 and over. I am therefore 
submitting a statement explaining the amendment. 

The rates proposed in the bill submitted by Representative 
KircHrn require amendment for the following reasons: 

1. They discriminate unjustly against the taxpayer of mod- 
est income and in favor of the multimillionaire class. Under the 
proposed law the tax upon persons with incomes of from $3,000 
to $20,000 is increased 100 per cent, while the supertax rate 
upon persons with incomes over $500,000 is increased only 66% 
per cent. In no case is the supertax upon persons with incomes 
over $100,000 increased more than 80 per cent, and in the class 
with incomes of from $100,000 to $150,000 the increase is only 
25 per cent. 

This is shown in the following table, which compares the 
rates under the old and new laws. As several changes in classi- 


ex ö 
upon the amount 
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fication have been made in the new bill there are several over- 
lapping rates: 


Supertax nates. 


Normal tax incomes of unmarried men-from 
$3,000 to $20,000 and upon incomes ol married men | Per cent. Per cent. 
from $1,000 to $20,000 . noes 

— — ec 


S et e t Het 


2. The rate increases are extremely irregular, varying from 
no increase whatever in certain cases to 100 per cent in others, 
without regard to the question of discrimination. 

8. The rate ‘increases rise too sharply in the lower ‘classes. | 
It will be noted that the supertax rate increases 4 per cent in 
the first $100,000 and then increases to 8 per cent only after 
the $300,000 mark is passed, and for the next $200,000 increases 
only 1 per cent. 

4. The corporation tax, which is increased from 1 per cent to 
2 per cent, only serves to Increase the discriminatory features 
of these rates. This arises from the fact that the corporation 
tax is not a tax upon corporations or upon the stockholders of 
corporations, but almost entirely a tax upon the consuming 
public. The tax is paid by the corporations, but is shifted di- 
rectly to the consumers by addition to the price. This is most, 
clearly seen in the case of railroads and other public utilities, 
who are permitted by courts and commissions to add such taxes 
to their costs in ascertaining what their rates should be. 

5. The discrimination is particularly unjustified and subject 
to criticism in the case of the multimillionaire class, whose in- 
comes are derived principally from dividends and interest on 
tax-free bonds. These wealthy individuals pay practically no 
normal tax, since under the law all income upon which the tax 
is paid at the source is exempt from further normal tax. 

The extent to which such wealthy persons are exempt from 
the normal tax is shown by official figures compiled by the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue for the 173 individuals reporting in- 
comes over $500,000 in 1914. These figures show that while the 
total gross incomes of these multimillionaires were $246,327,000, 
the following amounts were exempt from the normal tax—divi- 
dends, $153,699,000; salaries, $2,674,000, and at least 50 per 
cent of $29,986,000 interest on bonds, of which it is safe to as- 
sume that at least half are tax-free. In addition, reductions for 
expenses, and so forth, to the amount of $42,662,000 were allowed. 
Thus the normal tax was paid on not more than $30,000,000 out 
of the entire $246,000,000 gross income, or a little more than 12 
per cent. 

Such men as John D. Roekefeller, whose incomes are derived 
from securities, pay practically no normal tax. The greater 
part of the normal tax is paid by men witk incomes derived 
from salaries, professions, and ‘businesses, which they themselves 
own and operate. To tax this class in favor of the idle rich is 
the rankest kind of discrimination, and no individua: or party 
can defend it before the country. 


PROPOSED RATES. 


The rates proposed in the amendment have been arranged to 
make the increases as nearly equitable as possible. This is 
done by leaving the classifications under $100,000 as they were 
in the Underwood Act, and subdividing into $25,000 increases 
the classifications from $100,000 to $200,000. This makes the 
increnses much more gradual and uniform. The supertax rate 
increases 8 per cent in the first $100,000, 4 per cent in the 
second $100,000, and 5 per cent thereafter. 

A complete comparison of the proposed rates with those sub- 
mitted by Representative Krrcuin is made in the table on the 
attached sheet. 

The proposed rates are not only more equitable, but will 
yield about $10,000,000 more revenue. The burden is placed 
where it can most easily be borne—upon the multimillionaire 
class with incomes over $250,000, 


Comparison of rates—-Kitchin bili and proposed rates. 
NORMAL AND SUPER TAX RATES COMBINED. 


Kitthin bill. 


‘Class. over 
Rate. Under- 
wood 
Act. Act. 
Her ern. Per cent. £ 
Normal tax 2 100 Normal tax 2 100 
$20,000 to $40,000... 21 50 2-1 50 
£40,000 to 850,000 2 2 100 22 333 
350,000 to 860,000 2 2 2-3 25 
$60,000 to 875,000 2-3 2-4 20 
$75,000 to $80,000... . 2-3 20 2-5. 40 
$80,000 to 8100,00. 2-4 50 26 60 
$100,000 to „000. 2 5 40 2-7 w 
$150,000 to $200,000.. 2-46 00 2-8 100 
$200,000 to $250,000.. 2-7 £0 29; 834 
$250,000. to ‘$300,000. . 2-8 S 2-10 100 
$300,000 to $500,000.. 2-9 2-11 
$500,000 and over... 2-10 7 p 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio {Mr. Crosser]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WOGD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 


ment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Woop of Indiana: Pages 79 aud 80, strike out 
all of section 802 after the word “say,” in line 11, on page 79, down 
to and including the word “ tax,” in line 6, on page 80. 

SeveraL Mzumms. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Just a word, gentlemen. This is 
worth your while. This limits the tax on banks. Every bank 
in the United States has some interest in this amendment. 
The section I seek to amend clearly presents a case of double 
taxation. You say you are trying to do the best for the great- 
est number of people. There are a very great many people in 
very moderate circumstances who have some concern in this 
amendment, who have some little holdings in little banks in 
villages and towns throughout the United States. You are sub- 
jecting every bank, by reason of the bill as it is now presented, 
to double taxation. You are putting upon them a tax that you 
are not putting upon any other character of corporation, and I 
dare say that if you will stop and consider for a few minutes 
yeu will conclude that there is absolutely no necessity’ for 
singling out the banking institutions of this country and sub- 
jecting them to this extraordinary amount of tax. [Cries of 
“Vote!”] Every institution, every bank in this country, is 
now paying its full share of income tax as a corporation. If 
this extra tax goes upon the banks of the country, the interest 
rate will have to be made higher or the interest on deposits 
made lower. I wish to say to you, gentlemen, that if the banks 
of this country are to be subjected to this extraordinary tax 
there is but one of two ways whereby the banks can meet it. 

One is that they will have ‘to raise the interest charged upon 
the loans that they are making, or else reduce the rate of inter- 
est they are paying on deposits, There are many of the banks of 
this country that are not now paying dividends to their stock- 
holders. It may be that in the large commercial centers they 
do, but what I say applies to many of the banks and many of 
the trust companies in the smaller towns and cities of this coun- 
try, and there is no reason why this amendment should not be 
adopted in the interest of fair play and common justice. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Indiana. 5 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Woop of Indiana) there were—ayes 136, noes 104. 

Mr, KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. RAINEY 
and Mr. Woop of Indiana to act as tellers. 

The Committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
169, noes 114. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The hour of 5 o'clock having arrived, and 
all pending amendments having been voted on, under the rule the 
committee will rise and report the bill to the House with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Foster, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
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mittee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 16763) to 
increase the revenue, and for other purposes, and had directed 
him to report the same back to the House with sundry amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote on the 
amendment just adopted, offered by the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Woop]. 8 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote on the 
Fitzgerald amendment affecting the permanency of the commis- 
sion. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote upon 
the salary amendment of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN]. 

Mr. RAINEY. I also demand a separate vote on the Long- 
worth amendment respecting ex-Members of Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any other 
amendment? [After a pause.] If not, the Chair will put them 
in gross. The question is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Krroiux) there were—ayes 221, noes 5. 

So the amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the first of these 
amendments, upon which a separate vote is demanded. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I understand that the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Racspare] withdraws his demand 
for a vote on the salary amendment. 

Mr. MANN. We have to vote upon it, anyway. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amendment 
to be voted upon. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Loxcwortn: Page 91, line 22, after the word 
succeed,“ strike out the words “no rson shall be cligible for ap- 
pointment as a member of the commission who has been elected to or 
served in the Senate or House of Representatives of the United States.“ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Lonewortrn) there were—ayes 239, noes 76. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: À 

Amendment by Mr. FITZGERALD: Page 98, line 24, after the word 
“ hereby,” strike out the word permanently,“ and on page 99, in line 
5, before the word “ each ™ insert the word “ for,” and in line 6, strike 
out the period and insert “‘a like sum is authorized to be appropriated.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the paragraph 
may be reported as it would read if amended. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the paragraph will be 
reported as it will read should it be amended. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That there is hereby appropriated for the purpose of defraying the 
expense of the establishment and maintenance of the commission, in- 
eluding the payment of salarles herein authorized, out of any money 
in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $300, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for 
each fiscal year thereafter a like sum is authorized to be appropriated. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken and the Speaker announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays on 
the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois demands the 
yeas and nays on this amendment. [After counting. Twenty- 
two gentlemen have arisen, not a sufficient number, and the 
yeas and nays are refused. [Applause.] The Clerk will report 
the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Green of Iowa: Page 92, line 8, after the word 
“of” strike out the figures “ 210,009,7, and insert in lieu thereof 
“$7,500; in line 10, strike out “ $6,000 ” and insert $5,000.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken and the amendment was agreed to. 
[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Woop of Indiana: Pages 79 and 80, strike out 
all of section 302 after the word “say,” in line 11, on page 79, down 
to and including the word tax,” in line 6, on page 80. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the Wood amendment, 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 


Mr, KITOHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Speaker 3 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. DILLON. I would like to have the amendment again 
reported, - 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will again re- 


port the amendment. 
There was no objection. 
The amendment was again reported, 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 202, nays 167, 


answered “present” 10, not voting 55, as follows: 


YEAS—202, 

Anderson Fess La Follette Rowe. 
Anthony Focht Lehlbach Rowland 
Ashbrook Fordney Liebel Russell, Ohio 
Austin Foss Littlepage Sanford 
Bacharach Frear Longworth Schall 
Barchfeld Freeman Loud Scott, Mich. 
Beales Fuller McAndrews Scott, Pa. 
Bennet Gardner McArthur Sells 
Bowers Garland McCracken Shallenberger 
Britt Gillett McCulloch Siegel 
Britten Glass McDermott Sinnott 
Browne Glynn McKenzie Slemp 
Browning Good McKinley Sloan 
Buchanan, Tex. Gould McLaughlin Smith, Idaho 

utler Green, Iowa McLemore Smith, Mich. 
Campbell Greene, Mass. Madden Smith, Minn. 
Cannon Greene, Vt. Magee Snell 
Carter, Mass. Griest Mann Snyder 
Chandler, N. Y.. Hadley Mapes Stafford 
Charles Hamilton, Mich. Martin Steele, Pa 
Chiperfield Hamilton, N. Y. Matthews Stephens, Cal, 
Coleman Ilarrison Miller, Del. Sterling 
Cooper, Ohio Haskell Miller, Minn. tiness 
Cooper, W. Va. Hawley Mondell Stone 
Cooper, Wis. Hayes Montague Stout 
Cople: Heaton Mooney Sulloway 
Costello Helgesen Moore, Pa. Sutherland 

“rago Hernandez Moores, Ind. Sweet 
Cramton Hicks Morgan, Okla Swift 
Curry Hill Morin Switzer 
Dale, ¥t. Hinds Mott ‘Temple 
Dallinger Hollingsworth Mudd Timberlake 
Danforth Hopwood Nelson Tinkham 
Darrow Hull, Iowa Nichols, Mich. ‘Towner 
Davis, Minn, Humphrey, Wash. Nolan Treadway 
Dempsey Humphreys, Miss. Norton Vare 
Denison James Oakey Venable 
Dewalt Johnson, S. Dak. Olney Walsh 
Dillon Johnson, Wash, „O'Shaunessy Ward 
Donghton Kearns N. Wason 
Dowell Keister Parker, N. J. Watson, Pa 
Drukker Kelley Varker, N. heeler 
Dunn Kennedy, lowa Platt Williams, T. 8. 
Dupré Kennedy, i Pratt Williams, Ohio 
Edmonds Kent Ramseyer Wilson, III. 
Ellsworth Kettner Reavis Wilson, La. 
Elston iess, Pa Ricketts Winslow 
Emerson ing Roberts, Mass. Wood, Ind. 
Esch Kinkaid Roberts, Nev. Young, N. Dak. 
Estopinal Kreider Rodenberg 
Farr Lafean Rogers 

NAYS—167. 
Abercrombie Dale, N. Y. Howard Reilly 
Adair Davenport Huddleston Riordan 
Adamson Davis, Tex. Hughes Rouse 
Aiken Decker Hulbert Rubey 
Alexander Dent Hall, Tenn. Rucker 
Allen Dickinson goc Russell, Mo. 
Almon Dies Jacoway unders 
Aswell Dill Johnson, Ky. ally 
Ayres Dixon Keatin; rs 
Balle, Doolin Kincheloe Sherley 
Barkley Doolittle Kitchin house 
Beakes Sagan Konop Sims 
Bell Evans Lazaro Bisson 
Blackmon Farley Lee Small 
Booher Ferris Lesher Sparkman 
Borland Finley Lever Steagall 
Bruckner 3 Lewis tedman 
Brumbaugh Lieb Stephens, Miss. 
Buchanan, Ill. Flynn Linthicum Stephens, Nebr. 
Burke Galliyan Lloyd Stephens, Tex, 
Burnett Gandy Lobeck Sumners 
Byrnes, S. C. Gard London Taggart 
Byrns, Tenn Garner McClintic Tague 
Caldwell Garrett McGillicuddy tt 
Candler, Miss. Godwin, N. C. McKellar Tavenner 
Caraway Goodwin, Ark Maher Taylor, Ark. 
Carew Gordon ys Taylor, Colo. 
Carlin Gray, Ala. Moss, Ind. Thomas 
Carter, Okla. Gray, Ind. Neely Thompson 
Cary Griffin Oldfield Tillman 
y Hamill ver Tribble 

Church Hamlin Overmyer Van Dyke 
Clark, Fla. Hard Rete bid nson 
Cline. Hastings r Volstead 
Coady Haugen Patten Walker 
Collier Hay - Phelan Watkins 
Connelly Hayden Price Watson, Va. 
Conry Helm Quin Whaley 
Cox Helvering sdale illiams, W. E. 
Crisp . ney Wingo 
Crosser Hilliar Raker Young, Tex. 
Cullop Hood Randall 
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- ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”"—10, 


Dyer Langley Paige, Mass. Wise 
Gallagher Meeker Sabath 
Holland Morrison Steenerson 

NOT VOTING—55. 
Barnhart Gray, N.J. Lindbergh Powers 
= * 

u juernsey en ayburn 
Callawa Hart Miller, Pa. Shackleford 
Cantrill Heflin oon Sherwood 
Capstick He Morgan. Ia Slayden 
Doremus Houston oss, W. Va. Smith, N. Y. 
Driscoll Howell rra mith, 

le Nicholls, S. C. Steele, Iowa 
Edwards Hutchinson orth Uson 
Fairchild Jones Oglesby Webb 
Fields Kahn Peters Wilson, Fla. 
Foster Key, Ohio Porter Woods, Iowa 
Graham nroot ‘ou 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs. 

For the session: 

Mr. CaN TNA with Mr. LANGLEY, 

On this vote: 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD (against amendment) with Mr. Dyer (for). 

Mr. HerLIN (against amendment) with Mr. GraHam (for). 

Mr. Steere of Iowa (against amendment) with Mr. MEEKER 
(for). 

Mr. Brack (against amendment) with Mr. Carsrick (for). 

Mr. Starb (against amendment) with Mr. FAIRCHILD (for). 

Mr. Frevps (against amendment) with Mr. Gray of New 
Jersey (for). 

Mr. Burerss (against amendment) with Mr. Moss of West 
Virginia (for). 

Mr. Nichols of South Carolina (against amendment) with 
Mr. HUTCHINSON (for). 

Mr. Witson of Florida (against amendment) with Mr. 
ver (for). 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Doremus with Mr. HOWELL. 

Mr. Grece with Mr. STEENERSON. 

Mr. CaLLAWaAy with Mr. PETERS. 

Mr. SHEerwoop with Mr. Woops of Iowa. 

Mr. Wess with Mr. MrLtER of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Driscott with Mr. Trison. 

Mr. Houston with Mr. GUERNSEY. 

Mr. Raver with Mr. HUSTED. 

Mr. Raxnunx with Mr. KAHN. 

Mr. Key of Ohio with Mr. POWERS. 

Mr. Moon with Mr. NORTH. 

Mr. Pou with Mr. MCFADDEN. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, did my colleague, Mr. Can- 
TRILL vote? 

The SPEAKER. He did not. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I have a general pair with him, Mr. Speaker. 
I voted “yea,” and wish to change that and answer “ present.” 

The name of Mr. Lanctey was called, and he answered 
“ Present.” 


Por- 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to change my vote C 


from “yea” to “ present.” 

The name of Mr. GALLAGHER was called, and he answered 
“ Present.” 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I voted “ yea.” 
draw that vote and answer “ present.” 


I desire to with- 


The name of Mr. Sanarn was called, and he answered | 


“ Present.” 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. STEELE] on the bill and all amendments, and I 
wish to change my vote from “ yea” to “ present.” 

The name of Mr. was called, and he answered 
“ Present.” 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I was called out of the Hall, and 
when I returned my name had been called. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not come within the 
rule. 

Mr. FOSTER. I desired to vote. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan offers a mo- 
tion to recommit, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. ForpNey moves to recommit H. R. 16763 to the Committee on 
Ways and Means with instructions to amend the bill so as to raise an 
Fy ers rtion of the required revenue from a protective tariff, 
ufficient to protect adequately American ind and American 


= ustry 
labor, and to be so adjusted as to prevent undue exactions by monapo- 


lies or trusts,” paying particular attention to the conditions inevitable 


at the close of the present Euro war, with a view to insuring the 
industrial independence of the United States. 

[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order 
against that. 

The SPEAKER. What is the point of order? 

Mr, KITCHIN. That it is contrary to Rule XXI, section 3, 
and it is not germane to the subject matter or to any item in it. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I respectfully appeal from the 
decision of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
appeals from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. MANN. Ani on that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move to lay the appeal 
on the table. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
May the gentleman from New York move to lay the appeal on 
the table after the yeas and nays are ordered? - 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They are not ordered yet. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois renew 
the demand for the yeas and nays? 

Mr. MANN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. s 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Frrzornarp] to lay on the table the 
appeal of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] from the 
decision of the Chair. ‘Those in favor of the motion will, when 
their names are called, answer “yea”; those opposed will an- 
swer “ nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 199, nays 181, 
answered “ present ” 5, not voting 49, as follows: 


YEAS—199. 
Abercrombie Dies Jacoway Rauch 
Adair Dill Johnson, Ky. Reill 
Adamson Dixon Jones Riordan s 
en Doolin; Keating Rouse 
Alexander Doolittle t Rubey 
Allen Doughton Kettner Rucker 
Almon Dupré Kincheloe Russell, Mo. 
Ashbrook gan Kitchin Sabath 
Aswell Estopinal Konop Saunders 
Ayres Lazaro ily 
Balle: Farley Lee 
Barkley ris Lesher Shallenberger 
Beakes Finley herley 
Bell Fitzgerald Shouse 
Blackmon Flood Lieb Sims 
her Flynn Liebel Sisson 
Borland Foster Linthicum Small 
Bruckner Gal Littlepage 8 
Brumbaugh Gallivan Lloyd Steagall 
Buchanan, III Gandy beck Stedman 
Buchanan, Tex. Gard London Stephens, Miss. 
Burke Garner McAndrews Stephens, Nebr, 
Burnett Garrett McClintic Stephens, Tex. 
Byrnes, S. C. Glass McDermott Stone 
Ryrns, Tenn Godwin, N. C. McGillicuddy Stout 
ldwell Goodwin, Ark. eKellar Sumners 
Candler, Miss. Gordon McLemore Taggart 
Caraway Gray, Ala her — — 
rew Grav, Ind. Talbott 
lin rifin Montague Tavenner 
Carter, Okla. Hamill oon Taylor, Ark. 
Casey Hamlin Morrison Taylor, Colo. 
Church Moss, Ind. Thomas 
Clark, Fla Harrison Nee Thompson 
line Hastings Old Tillman 
dy y Oliver Tribble 
Collier Hayden Olney Van Dyke 
Connelly e O'Shaunessy Venabie 
Conry Helvering Overmyer Vinson 
Cox Hensley Pa Walker 
Crisp iNiard Page, N.C. Watkins 
Cro Holland Park Watson, Va. 
Cullo; Hood Patten ‘ebb 
Dale, N. Y. Howard Phelan ey 
Davenport Huddleston Price Wilia: W.B. 
Davis, Tex. Hughes n Wilson, La. 
Decker Hulbert ale wW 
Dent : ey Tenn. Rainey = 
Dewalt umphreys, Miss. Raker oung, Tex, 
Dickinson Randall 
NAYS—181. 
Anderson Carter, Mass. Dallinger Farr 
Anthony Cary Danforth Fess 
Austin Chandler, N.Y. Darrow Focht 
Bacharach Charles Davis, Minn, Fordney 
Barchfeld eld y 
Beales Coleman n Frear 
Bennet Cooper, Ohio Dillon Free 
Bowers Cooper, W. Va. Dowell Fuller 
Britt Cooper, Wis. Drukker Gardner 
Britten Cople unn Garland 
Browne Costello Edmonds Gillett 
Browning Crago Ellsworth Glynn 
Butler Cramton Elston Good 
Campbell Surry Emerson Gould 
Cannon Dale, Vt, Esch Green, Iowa 


Greene, Mass, 
Greene, Vt. 
Griest 
Hadley 
Hamliton, Mich. 
Hamilton, N. X. 
Haskell 

Hau 


Jlinds 
e 


Hall. 108 Iowa 
Humphrey, Wash. 
James 
Johnson, S. Dak, 
Johnson, Wash, 
Kearns 

Keister 

Kelley 
Kennedy, Iowa 
Kennedy, R. I. 
n s 


Kifaia 


Dyer 
Langley 


Barnhart 
Black 
Burgess 
Calaway 
Cantrill 
Capstick 
Doremus 
sy 
Sagle 
Edwards 
Fairchild 
Fields 
Graham 


Lafean Norton 
La Foilette Oakey 
Lehlbach Paige, Mass. 
Lindbergh Parker, N. J. 
Longworth Parker, N. X. 
Lou Platt 
McArthur Pratt 
McCracken Ramseyer 
McCulloch Reavis 
McKenzie Ricketts 
Kinley Roberts, Mass 
McLaughlin Roberts, Nev, 
Madden Rodenberg 
‘agee Rogers 
Mann ws: 
Mapes Row 
Martin kusse “Onto 
tthe Sanford 
Miller, Del Schall 
ller, Scott, Mich, 
Mondell Scott, Pa. 
Mooney Sells 
oore, Pa, legel 
Moores, Ind. Sinnott 
Morgan, Okla. Slemp 
Morin Sloan 
ott Smith, Idaho 
Mudd Smith, Mich. 
Nelson Smith, Minn. 
Nichols, Mich, Snell 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—5. 
Meeker Steele, Pa. 
NOT VOTING—49, 
Gray, N. J. Loft 
Gregg McFadden 
Guernsey Miller, Pa. 
rt Morgan, La. 
Heflin Moss, W. Va 
Henry — f 
Houston Nicholls, S. C. 
owell orth 
Husted Oglesby 
Hutchinson Peters 
hn orter 
Key, Ohio Pou 
Lenroot Powers 


Snyder 
Staford 
Stephens, Cal, 
Sterling 
Stiness 
Sulloway 
„ 
Swee 


Young, N. Dak, 


Stecnerson 


Rayburn 
Shackleford 
h od 


Smith, N. Y. 
Smith, Tex, 
2 — 1 Iowa 


Wilson, Fla. 
Woods, Iowa 


So the motion to table the appeal was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 


On the vote: 


Mr. Brack (for) with Mr. Capstick (against). 

Mr. Staypen (for) with Mr. Farrcurep (against). 

Mr. Frecps (for) with Mr. Gray of New Jersey (against). 
Mr. Burcess (for) with Mr. Moss of West Virginia (against). 
Mr. NIcholts of South Carolina (for) with Mr. HUTCHINSON 


(ngainst). 


Mr. Witson of Florida (for) with Mr. Porter (against). 
Mr. STEELE of Iowa (for) with Mr. MEEKER (against). 

Mr. Dorr{mus (for) with Mr. Hower (against). 

Mr. Grad (for) with Mr. STEENERSON (against). 

Mr. HEFLIN (for) with Mr. Gnanaxt (against). 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD (for) with Mr. Dyer (against). 

Until further notice: 


Mr. 


Murray with Mr. Norti. 


Mr. BARNHART with Mr. HUSTED. 
Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I voted “ no,“ but I am paired 
with my colleague Mr. CAN TRIIIL. I desire to withdraw my vote 
and answer “ present.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 


call the gentleman’s name, 
The Clerk called the name of Mr. LANGLEY, and he answered 


“Present.” 


Crisp). 


The Clerk will 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The announcement of the result was greeted with applause 
on the Democratic side. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. 


Mr. CULLOP. I demand the yeas and nays. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
KrrcHuIN] and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] and the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Curtop] demand the yeas and 


nays, 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 238, nays 142, 
answering “ present” 4, not voting 50, as follows: 


Abercrombie 
Ad 


‘Alexander 
Allen 
Almon 


Anderson 
Ashbrook 


YEAS—238, 

Aswell Browne 
Ayres Bruckner 
Balle, Brumbaugh 
Barkley Buchanan, Ill 
Beakes uchanan, Tex. 
Bell Burke 
3 soneta č 

er yrnes, 8. C. 
Borland Byrns, Tenn. 


Caldwell 
Candler, Miss, 


8 Okla, 


atA 
Church 
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Davis, n, 
Davis, Tex, 
Decker 


nt 
Dickinson 
S 


Finley 
Fitzgerald 
Flood 


Flynn 
Foster 
Gallagher 
Galliyan 


Gardner 
Garner 
Garrett 


Glass 
Godwin, N. C. 


Anthony 
Austin 
Bacharach 
Barchfeld 
Beales 


Carter, Mass. 
Chandler, N. X. 
Charles 


Chiperfield 
Coleman 


Dewalt 


Barnhart 
Black 
Burgess 
Callaway 
Cantrill 


Fairchild 
Fields 
Graham 


i Lobeck 
Goodwin, Ark, London 
rdon Longworth 
Gray, Ala. McAndrews 
Gray, Ind McClintie 
Green, Iowa McCulloch 
Griffin McDermott 
Hamill McGillicuddy 
Hamlin McKellar 
Hard McLemore 
Harrison Maher 
Hastings mers 
Hawley Miller, Minn, 
ay Montague 
Hayden oon 
Helgesen Morgan, Okla. 
Heim Morrison 
Helvering Moss, Ind. 
Hensley Neely 
Hilliard Nolan 
Holland Norton 
Hood Oldfield 
Howard Oliver 
Huddleston Olney 
Hughes O’Shaunessy 
Hulbert Overmyer 
Hull, Tenn. Padgett 
Humphreys, Miss. Page, N. C. 
Igoe Park 
Jacoway Patten 
Johnson, Ky. Phelan 
Johnson, 8. Dak. Price 
Neat — 1 
eating ale 
ent Rainey 
Kettner Raker 
Kincheloe Ramseyer 
Kinkaid Randall 
Kitchin Raue 
Konop Reavis 
Lazaro Reilly 
Lee Riordan 
Lesher Roberts, Ney, 
Lever use 
Lewis Rubey 
Lieb Rucker 
Liebel Russell, Mo 
Lindbergh Sabath 
eee e 
Attlepage chal 
Lloyd Scully 
NAYS—142. 
Fordney Kreider 
Foss Lafean 
Frear La Follette 
Freeman Lehlbach 
Fuller Loud 
Garland McArthur 
Gillett McCracken 
Glynn McKenzie 
Gould McKinle 
Greene, Mass. McLaughlin 
Greene, Vt. Madden 
Griest Magee 
Hadley Mann 
Hamilton, Mich. Mapes 
Hamilton, N. Y. Martin 
Haskell Matthews 
Haugen Miller, Del 
Hayes ondell 
Heaton Mooney 
Hernandez Moore, Pa. 
Hicks orin 
Hill ott 
Hinds Mudd 
Hollingsworth Nelson 
Hopwood eng Mich. 
Hull. Iowa Oake 
Humphrey, Wasb. Paige, Mass. 
James Parker, N. J. 
Johnson, Wash. Parker, N. Y. 
Kearns Platt 
Keister Pratt 
Kelley Ricketts 
Kennedy, Iowa Roberts, Mass. 
Kennedy, R. I. Rodenburg 
Kiess, Pa. Rogers 
King Rowe 
ANSWERING “ PRESENT "—4. 
Dyer Langley 
NOT VOTING—50. 
Gray, N. J. Loft 
Gregg McFadden 
Guernsey Miller, Pa. 
H Moores, Ind, 
Heflin Morgan, La. 
Hen Moss, W. Va. 
Houston y 
Howell Nicholls, S. C. 
Husted North 
Hutchinson Oglesby 
Kahn eters 
Key, Ohio Porter 
Lenroot ‘ou 


So the bill was passed. 
During the roll call, 


Mr. MOORES of Indiana (when his name was called). 


Sears 
Shallenberger 
Sherley 
Shouse 


Small 


tedman 
Steele, Pa. 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Cal. 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Stephens, Tex. 


Whaley 

Williams, W. E. 

Wilsoni La. 
ngo 

Wise 

Young, N. Dak. 

Young, Tex. 


Rowland 
Russell, Ohio 


Smith, Mich, 


Stiness 
Sulloway 
Sutherland 
Swift 
Switzer 
Temple 
Timberlake 


Williams, T. 8. 
Williams, Ohio 
Wilson, III. 
Winslow 
Wood, Ind. 


Meeker 


Powers 
Rayburn 
Shackleford 
Sherwood 
Slayden 
Smith, N. X. 
Smith, Tex. 
Steele, Iowa 
Tilson 
Wilson, Fla, 
oods, Iowa 


Mr. 


Speaker, I ask to be excused from voting, and I haye a right 
after the roll call to state my reasons. 
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A MEMBER. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. FITzGERALD). The gentle- 
man ean not interrupt the roll call. He will either answer to 
his name or keep silent. 

The Clerk completed the first calling of the roll. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will call the names 
of Members failing to respond on the first roll call. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana (when his name was called on the 
second roll call). Mr. Speaker, if there is objection to my re- 
quest to be excused, I will vote “ nay.” 

The Clerk resumed and completed the calling of the roll. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

For the session: 

Mr. DewAttr with Mr. MCFADDEN. 

Until further notice: 

Mr, Murray with Mr. PORTER. 

Mr. Pov with Mr. Dare of Vermont. 

Mr. Fretps with Mr. MILLER of Pennsylvania. 

On this vote: 

Mr. WILSON of Florida (for bill) with Mr. Hustep (against). 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD (for bill) with Mr. Dyer (against). 

Mr. Herrin (for bill) with Mr. Granam (against). 

Mr. Doremvus (for bill) with Mr. Hower (against). 

Mr. STEELE of Iowa (for bill) with Mr. MEEKER (against). 

Mr. Nicuorts of South Carolina (for bill) with Mr. HUTCHIN- 
SON (against). 

Mr. Bureess (for bill) with Mr. Moss of West Virginia 
(against). 

Mr. Harr (for bill) with Mr. Gray of New Jersey (against). 

Mr. Staypen (for bill) with Mr. Farrcuiep (against). 

Mr. Black (for bill) with Mr. Capstick (against). 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Speaker, I voted “aye.” I am paired 
with the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. MeFabpEx, and I 
wish to withdraw my vote and answer “ present.” 

Mr. LANGLEY, Mr. Speaker, I voted against the bill; but I 
am paired with my colleague Mr. CANTRILE. I wish to with- 
draw that vote and answer “ present.” 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask to be excused 
from voting on this proposition for the reason that I own five or 
six thousand dollars’ interest in dyestuffs. I have voted “ no,” 
but I would like to be excused. 

The SPEAKER, If that rule should prevail, there would be 
no vote in the House, for every Member is more or less inter- 
ested in the result of the bill. The gentleman from Indiana asks 
to be excused. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAINEY. Reserving the right to object, what was the 
ground of the request? 

The SPEAKER. The request of the gentleman from Indiana 
is to be excused from voting because he owns an interest in dye- 
stuffs to the amount of five or six thousand dollars. 

Mr. MANN. Every honest man in this House pays an in- 
come tax under the law. 

The SPEAKER. He pays it not because he is honest, but 
because the Sergeant at Arms takes it out of his salary. 
[Laughter.] The gentleman from Indiana asks to be excused 
from voting. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAINEY. I have no objection to the gentleman with- 
drawing his vote and answering “present.” I do not think a 
man ought to be excused from voting for the reason stated. 
Every Member in this body has exactly the same reason. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none; the gentleman’s vote is withdrawn and he is 
excused. The Chair does not want this off-hand decision taken 
as a precedent. The Chair investigated the matter once, but he 
has forgotten what the conclusion was. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Indiana is 
exercising a constitutional right. 

Mr. MANN. Lask for the regular order; that matter has been 
disposed of. ; 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recalls this although he does not 
know where to put his hand on it. One time the House under- 
took to make John Quincy Adams yote. He wrangled with them 
for two or three weeks, introduced resolutions, but they never 
did make him vote. That is the reverse side of this question. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Krrcnry, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 

Mr. Capstick, by unanimous consent, was given’ leave of 

absence for 10 days, on account of illness, 
LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 

sent that I may be permitted to address the House for 30 min- 


utes to-morrow morning immediately after the reading of the 
Journal. 
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Mr. MANN. I understand the gentleman has a matter of per- 
sonal privilege, but he makes this request for unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Not a matter of personal privilege, 
but more in the nature of a House privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that to-morrow, immediately after the reading of 
the Journal and the clearing up of business on the Speaker's 
table, he may address the House for 30 minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 


VOTING DEVICE. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to present a report (No. 
940) on House resolution 223, known as the voting device, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the minority may have leave to file 
minority views at once. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. Who is the minority? 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Mn of Delaware represents the minority. 

Mr. MANN. Give him until to-morrow. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I also ask in that connection, at 
the instance of the minority, that the views be printed sepa- 
rately. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent, at the instance of the minority, that the views be 
printed separately. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. When will the gentleman from Delaware 
file them? 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. I am going to file them to-night, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Well, it wiil go on the House Calendar. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
and joint resolution of the following titles, when the Speaker 
signed the same: 

H. R. 16287. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Sumter, or to the county of Dooly, both of the State 
of Georgia, acting jointly or separately, and their successors 
and assigns to construct a bridge across the Flint River; 

H. R. 16641. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
Julian B. McCurry, A. G. McCurry, P. W. Walton, and J. J. 
Fretwell to construct a bridge across the Savannah River; and 

H. J. Res, 257. Joint resolution permitting the use of certain 
hospital facilities belonging to the United States. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAT, 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States for his approval the following bills: 

H. R. 3673. An act to establish a term of the United States 
circuit court of appeals at Asheville, N. C.; 

H. R. 8351. An act to accept a deed of gift or conveyance 
from the Lincoln Farm Association, a corporation, to the United 
States of America of land near the town of Hodgenville, county 
of Larue, State of Kentucky, embracing the homestead of 
Abraham Lincoln and the log cabin in which he was born, together 
with the memorial hall inclosing the same; and further, to 
accept an assignment or transfer of an endowment fund of 
$50,000 in relation thereto; and 

H. R. 11878. An act to amend section 99 of the act to ouy 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. CONRY. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the motion to adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 7 o'clock and 
3 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, Tues- 
day, July 11, 1916, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
War, transmitting, with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, 
reports on preliminary examination and survey of South Bristol 
Harbor, Me, (H. Doc. No. 1278), was taken from the Speaker’s 
table, referred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and 
ordered to be printed with illustrations, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and a joint resolution were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. CURRY, from the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 8816) authoriz- 
ing the Commissioner of Navigation to cause the sailing vessel 
Golden Gate to be registered as a vessel of the United States, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 936), which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. LENROOT, from the Committee on the Publie Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 8844) for the relief of H. B. 
Rogers, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
repert (No. 937), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar, 

Mr. COLEMAN, from the Committee on Mines and Mining, 
to which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 256) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to accept from the 
city of Pittsburgh certain lands in exchange for ether lands 
of equal area, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 939), which said joint resolution and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. MAYS, from the Committee on the Publie Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 11860) for the relief of Halvor 
Nilsen, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 938), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions were intro- 
duced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HULL of Towa: A bill (H. R. 16889) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to donate condemned cannon and balls; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 16890) granting the 
consent of Congress to the village of Climax and Vineland 
Township, Polk County, Minn., and Traill Countx, N. Dak., to 
construct a bridge across the Red River of the North on the 
boundary line between said States; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HELGESEN: A bill (H. R. 16891) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to Traill County, N. Dak., and to Polk County, 
Minn., to construct u bridge across the Red River ef the North; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Fereign Commerce. 

By Mr. IIEREL: A bill (H. R. 16892) to appropriate funds 
for the erection of an addition to the present post-office building 
in the city of Erie, Pa.; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. RIORDAN: A bill (H. R. 16893) to prohibit the use 


of harbors, rivers, canals, ete, owned, operated, or maintained | 


by the United States, to vessels for the transportation of waste 
material collected from cities contiguous thereto; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Resolution (H. Res. 298) 
directing the Secretary of the Treasury to inform the House of 
Representatives as to the relations of the Director of the Mint 
to the Democratic national campaign committee and as to the 
compensation paid to said director; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Treasury Department. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Resolution (H. Res. 299) calling upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury for information concerning exporta- 
tions to Mexico; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. CALDWELL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 258) au- 
thorizing the President to appoint a commission to conduct 
negotiations concerning the purchase of certain portions of 
northern Mexico; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KETTNER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 259) au- 
thorizing and directing the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to ascertain the cost to the Southern Pacific Co., and the amounts 
expended by it, at the request of President Roosevelt, and under 
stress of great emergency, in closing and controlling the break 
in the Colorado River and preventing the overflow and destruc- 
tion of the Imperial Valley, in southern California, as well as 
saving to the Government the Laguna Dam and the irrigation 
project connected therewith in Arizona; to the Committee on 
Claims. 


By Mr. COX: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 260) appropriating 


| $500,000 for the purpose of combating infantile paralysis; to the 


Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 261) directing 
that the sum of $100,000 be appropriated to the United States 
Public Health Service for the investigation, treatment, and eradi- 
coton of infantile paralysis; to the Committee on Appropria- 

ns. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOWERS: A bill (H. R. 16894) granting a pension to 
M. M. Sayers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRISP: A bill (H. R. 16895) for the relief of Mrs. 
Gertrude Harper; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 16896) for the relief of 
James R. Gristy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EMERSON: A bill (H. R. 16897) granting an increase 
of pension to Robert W. Irvine; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 16898) granting an increase of 
pension to Pitzer Ingram; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: A bill (H. R. 16899) granting an 
increase of pension to Storer Packer; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (II. R. 16900) granting a pension to 
Robert E. Boggs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LIEBEL: A bill (H. R. 16901) granting a pension to 
Mary J. Ensign; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bil (H. R. 16902) granting an increase of pension to 
Gertrude W. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOON: A bill (H. R. 16908) to remove the charge of 
desertion from the name of William H. Travis; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OVERMYER: A bill (H. R. 16904) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Vinel E. McCreary; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. ! 

By Mr. SANFORD: A bill (H. R. 16905) granting an in- 
crease of pensien to Henry Garvey; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16906) granting an increase of pension to 
Lawrence O'Toole; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16907) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin Lockwood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAGGART: A bill (H. R. 16908) granting an increase 
of pension to John 8. Albright; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 16909) 
granting an increase of pension to Geerge W. Pierson; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. WINSLOW: A KII (H. R. 46910) to correct the mili- 
2 record of Edward Maher; te the Committee on Military 

fairs, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of Minois Branch, 
Congressional Union for Woman Suffrage, in re Susan B. 
Anthony amendment; te the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of 11,000 members of 
the Department of New York, Woman's Relief Corps, Grand 
Army of the Republic of the United States, relative te increase 
in widows’ pensions; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Mrs. Mary ©: Walker, of Denver, Odlo., 
favoring womun-suffrage amendment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of A. M. Hayes, Long Island City, N. Y., against 
passage of the Borland resolution; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. DAVIS ef Texas: Petition of J. W. Young, Galveston, 
Tex., against passage of Senate bill 6239; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Petition of 11,000 members of the Depart- 
ment of New York, Woman's Relief Corps, relative to increase 
in widews’ pensions; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., 
favoring a Christian amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: Petition of citizens of 
Bangor, Mich., against bills to amend the postal laws; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
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By Mr. IGOE: Petition of E. F. Caldwell, Burlington June- 
tion, Mo., against passage of House bill 16307, relative to register 
for pure-bred stock; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis and 
Third National Bank of St. Louis, Mo., relative to amendments 
to bill-of-lading bill; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petitions of Ava C. 
Mishner, Emily B. Ellis, Annie O. Heath, of Providence, and 
Mrs. James H. Rickard, of Woonsocket, R. I., favoring woman- 
suffrage amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Providence (R. I.) Chamber of Commerce, 
favoring aero coast patrol system in connection with Naval 
Militia; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LIEBEL: Papers to accompany House bill for relief 
of Gertrude W. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill for relief of Mary J. 
Ensign; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLER of Minnesota: Petition and protest against 
proposed change in banking law, permitting national banks to 
establish branches; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petition of National Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Overseers, Clinton, Mass., favoring a protective 
tariff; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Business Men's Association, Plainfield, N. J., 
favoring bill relative to leave for aged employees of the Postal 
Service ;; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Society of the Chagres, relative to compen- 
sation for employees of Panama Canal; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan; Papers to accompany House 
bill 15798, in pension case of Sidney W. Davy; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VAN DYKE: Memorial of Minnesota Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation by H. Von Der Veyer, president, in re House bill 
16763 ; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, memorial of Minnesota Bankers’ Association, opposing 
continuation bankers special tax and increase in corporation 
income tax in revenue bill; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


SENATE. 
Tuerspay, July 11, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Friday July 7, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o'clock and 30 minutes a. m., 
on the expiration of the recess, 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will the Senator in charge of the 
Agricultural appropriation bill yield to me for a couple of 
minutes out of order? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. When we recessed yesterday 
afternoon the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cuunmxs] had the floor. 
I see that he is present, and he has the floor. 


RAILROAD LANDS IN OREGON. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Out of order the Chair lays before 
the Senate a communication signed by sundry citizens of the 
United States, notifying the Senate that an act approved 
June 9, 1916, is unconstitutional. It will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The communication was referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands and ordered to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


To the UNITED STATES OP AMERICA; 

Lo the CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES ; 

To the Hon. Wooprow WILSON, President of the United States F 

5 Hon. FRANKLIN K. LANE, Secretary of the Interior of the United 
ates ; 

To — Hon. Davio F. HOUSTON, Secretary of Agriculture of the United 
ates; 

To the Hon. JOHN BURKE, Treasurer of the United States ; and 

To the honorable the ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES: 


You are hereby respectfully notified that each of the undersigned 
claims and asserts that that certain act of Congress, approved June 9 
1916, and entitled “An act to alter and amend an act entitled ‘An act 
granting lands to aid in the construction of a railroad and telegraph 
ine from the Central Pacific Railroad, in California, to Portland, in 
Oregon,” approved July 25, 1866, as amended by the acts of 1868 and 
1869, and to alter and amend an act entitled ‘An act granting lands to 
aid in the construction of a railroad and telegraph line from Portland 
to Astoria and McMinnville, in the State of gon,’ approved May 4 
1870, and for other purposes,” is a violation of the property rights ot 
the Oregon & California Railroad Co. and of the rights of each of the 


undersigned ; that the Congress of the United States had no power or 
authority to pass said act or any part thereof, or any act which assumes 
to have the effect of revesting or vesting in the United States without 
the consent of said Oregon & California Railroad Co. the title to the 
lands or property of said company, or any part thereof, or to any money 
arising out of its grant lands, and that said act as a whole is, and that 
all its provisions are, unconstitutional, null, and void. 


You are further notified that the undersigned do not and that any 
of them does not in anywise assent to or acquiesce in the provisions of 
said act of June 9, 1916, or any provision thereof. 

The undersigned protest and each of them protests against the United 
States making or asserting any claim of title or ownership in or to 
any of the lands, the title to which is, by section 1 of said act, declared 
to be revested in the United States or in or to any of the money arisin 
out of said grant lands, the title to which is declared by section 8 o 
said act to be vested in the United States, or against its interfering with 
the possession of said lands by the Oregon & California Railroad Co., 
and against any step, action, or proceeding of soy kind being taken by 
any officers or officer or agent of the Government In furtherance or pur- 
suance of said act or for the purpose of carrying out its provisions. 

The undersigned are not, and any of them is not, willing that the 
Government should pay, on behalf of the Creon & California Railroad 
Co., any taxes on the lands which are declar by section 1 of said act 
to be revested in the United States; and they protest, and each of them 
protests, against the Treasurer of the United States making any pay- 
ment of the taxes on said lands as prescribed in sald act, or any part of 
said taxes, and against the Secretary of the Interior ordering the pay- 
ment of said taxes or any mere thereof. 

And you are further notified that any payment of such taxes or or- 
dering of the payment of the same by the respective officers mentioned 
will be made upon their own responsibility and at their peril and that 
of the United States, 

Dated June 30, 1916. 

[SEAL] OREGON & CALIFORNIA RAILROAD CO., 

Ey W. Sprouts, President 
G. S. Kine, Assistant Secretary. 
[SEAL] SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO., 
By W. SPROULE, President. 
G. S. Kina, Assistant Secretary. 
STEPHEN T. GAGE, 
Individually and as Trustce. 
[SEAL] Uxion Trust Co. or New YORK 
Individually and as Trustee. 
By CARROLL C. RAWLINGS, Vice President. 
Attest: 
O. W. HARTSHORNE, 
Assistant Sceretary. 
CALLING OF THE ROLL. 


Mr. CUMMINS rose. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President—— » 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 
3 . I wanted to suggest the absence of a quorum; 
that is all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gallinger Norris Smoot 
Beckham Gronna Overman Sterling 
Brady Hitchcock Owen Swanson 
Brandegee Hughes Pittman Thomas 
Bryan James Poindexter Tillman 
Catron Johnson, S. Dak. Pomerene Townsend 
Chamberlain Kenyon Ransdell Underwood 
spp Kern Saulsbury Vardaman 
Clark, Wyo. La Follette Shafroth Wadsworth 
Colt Lane Sheppard Walsh 
Culberson Lee, Md. Sherman Warren 
Cummins Lewis Simmons Works 
Curtis McCumber Smith, Ariz. 

du Pont Martine, N. J. Smith, Ga. 

Fletcher Nelson Smith, S. C. 


Mr. KERN. I wish to announce the unavoidable absence of 
my colleague [Mr. Tacearr]. He is paired with the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. PAGE]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-seven Senators have an- 
swered the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Senator 
from Illinois. 

RUSSIA-JAPAN TREATY. 


Mr, LEWIS. Mr. President, by the courtesy of the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Cummins], I interrupt the proceedings on the 
Agricultural appropriation bill to tender a resolution, and I 
ask to haye it read. I also desire to be heard for a moment, 
and then I wish to submit a motion to the Senate which may call 
for unanimous consent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution submitted by the 
Senator from Illinois will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State of the United States of 

erica be requested to obtain information and report the same to 
the United States Senate as to what will be the effect of the new 
contract between Japan and Russia known as the Russia-Japan treaty, 
executed in the first week of July, upon the trade arrangements, trade 
contracts, trade treaties now existing or under consideration, or com- 
mercial opportunities of the United States in Japan, China, and Russia. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, this matter, as suggested in this 
resolution, has been in my mind for some time, but, understand- 
ing that the Committee on Foreign Relations had a cognate sub- 
ject under consideration, I preferred, out of deference to that 
committee, to wait for such disposition as the committee should 
make of the subject. Yesterday morning, however, an incidental 
matter relating to the subject was referred to by the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations [Mr. STONE] and the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr], the ranking member 
of the minority of that same committee. I was attracted by 
the fact that the observations of those eminent Senators were 
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confined wholly to the effect of tariff arrangements between 
France and England and the United States; that is, as to the 
effect that those relations would have upon the United States. 
There was a complete omission as to anything touching the 
effect upon the people and interests of the United States of the 
compact which we now know has been entered into between 
Japan and Russia, 

Mr. President, twice in this body I have had the boldness to 
prophesy this event. In my speech upon the Panama tolls bill 
I took the liberty to state to the Senate that I thought I saw a 
coming disposition on the part of these nations by arrangement 
to eliminate the United States from the oriental sphere. 

Later, in discussing the Philippine bill and the amendment of 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE], I then alluded aguin 
to what I saw would ultimately transpire; and stated that, 
among the reasons to be given, would be that we were exclud- 
ing these people from our sphere, and that they therefore had 
the right to exclude both ourselves and our goods from theirs; 
that Japan and her allies would assume to establish an Asiatic 
Monroe doctrine, excluding the Western Hemisphere from the 
affairs of Asia. 

Now, Mr. President, my attention is particularly directed to 
the words of that compact if correctly reported. When in 
London, having the honor to represent this body at the Safety 
at Sea Conference, I was attracted by the first publication of 
the then tentative agreement between England and Japan. 
That tentative treaty contained a provision of offensive and 
defensive against the United States, as well as against other 
nations of the workl. That threatening provision was subse- 
quently eliminated. I observe, however, that the very provi- 
sions which were eliminated in the Japanese and English treaty, 
as it was at first proposed, are now in effect comprehended in 
the proposed compact between Russia and Japan as against the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I am not, of course, complaining that these 
countries have not a right to make any contract they please; 
but I take the liberty of inviting the attention of this honorable 
body to this thought which is in my mind: I think I clearly see 
the purpose on the part of these nations to duplicate Cæsar’s 
observation as to Gaul—dividing the world into three parts. 
First, it is comprehended that France and England shall con- 
trol all Europe. Second, that Russia and Japan shall control 
all Asia, bringing in China as an incident, something akin to 
the relation that South America occupies to the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and to leave to the United States the control of the 
Western Hemisphere—North America and South America—if it 
can, for business uses and governmental purposes, and here 
limit, restrict, and confine us. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that if the United States sits 
silently and allows these contracts to be entered into without 
any assertion on our part of what we believe to be our rights 
of trade and the rights of our people in the territory of Asia, 
Asia will have a right in equity to say that, as we sat silent 
and made no protest, it was equivalent to a tacit consent; and 


that after these contracts have been consummated it does not 


lie well in our mouth then to raise objection and to produce 
confusion, calling for the undoing of that which has been con- 
summated. Japan and Russia will invoke their new European 
allies as their aid against us. 

Mr. President, we may go out of the Philippines; we may not. 
We may go out within 10 years; we may not go out within 
this generation. What I wish to accent to the distinguished 
Senators sitting around me is this: That as long as we are in 
the Orient we are a part of that oriental civilization to some 
extent, and any arrangement that looks to the exclusion of the 
United States in the enjoyment of full and complete trade rela- 
tions in Asia, or of citizenship in common with Europeans, should 
attract our attention, and before they are finally consummated 
the United States of America should make its interests known 
and assert the needs of its welfare. Upon this our country 
could make its demands. 

That these provisions of these Asiatic compacts are clearly 
addressed in retaliation for our excluding the Asiatics from our 
sphere, I have not a doubt; and that they have an equity in 
their behalf on this point from the standpoint of the Asiatic I 
do not dispute; but I respectfully urge at this time that it is 
well for the Senate to be informed as to how far these new ar- 
rangements will go in effect and purpose to repeal and abrogate 
any arrangements which have been made heretofore under 
previous administrations, and the present one which authorize 
the United States to enjoy certain trade privileges in the Orient 
and certain reciprocal privileges respecting our citizens, our 
finance, and our Government. For that reason I have tendered 
the resolution asking that the Secretary of State inform this 
body, after investigation, what effect this new arrangement 
will have upon the present existing contracts or arrangements 


touching the United States and its commercial welfare and 
the status our people will have as a result. 

Mr. President, I would therefore ask to have the resolution 
passed and ask unanimous consent of the body that it be passed 
this morning. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I move, Mr. President, that the reso- 
lution be referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I do not understand 
that unanimous consent has been given to present the resolu- 
tion. I ask for the regular order. I do not understand that the 
unfinished business has been laid aside. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, permit me to say that I would 
not ask that the resolution be passed instanter—if, as I was 
about to continue when interrupted—Senators representing the 
Foreign Relations Committee feel that it contains matters 
which they consider should more appropriately be sent to that 
committee for consideration. To their view I would yield, of 
course. I had asked permission—the Senator from Georgia 
probably did not hear me—to tender the resolution out of order, 
and asked the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumams] if he would 
yield, as I did not wish to interfere with the discussion of the 
Agricultural appropriation bill. The Senator from Iowa 
yielded. I did not understand there was any objection or I 
would not haye proceeded at this moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understood the Senator 
from Illinois to state that he tendered the resolution out of 
order and would subsequently ask unanimous consent for its 
consideration. That was the understanding of the Chair. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Chair is correct; and I asked for that 
unless the members of the Foreign Relations Committee felt that 
in propriety, or for reasons satisfactory to them, it should be sent 
to the Foreign Relations Committee, 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. If unanimous consent for the Intro- 
duction of the resolution is granted out of order 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It has not been. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Then, as I am a member of that 
committee, I ask its reference to the committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I object to the unanimous consent, 
and I object to laying aside the regular business, Mr. President; 
and I do not understand that that subject has been submitted 
to the Senate at all. The Senator from Illinois stated what he 
intended to do, He had a right to speak even though the Agri- 
cultural appropriation bill was before the Senate. We could 
not prevent any Senator from indulging in any line of discussion 
that he desired. I object to any suspension of the consideration 
of the unfinished business, and I ask for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia objects 
to the resolution going to the Committee on Foreign Relations? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I object to its being introduced. It 
has not been introduced, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Very well; then the regular order 
is before the Senate. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. Do I 
understand that the call for the regular order while the Agri- 
cultural bill is pending prevents the introduction of the resolu- 
tion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We are now on the unfinished 
business. There is no morning hour. No Senator has a right to 
introduce anything except by unanimous consent, and the Sena- 
tor from Georgia objects to granting unanimous consent. 

Mr. LEWIS. Of course, with that understanding, I am pow- 
erless against the objection. I shall revive the question at an 
early day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is likewise powerless 
to grant the request. The Senator from Iowa is entitled to the 
floor. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The VICE PRESIDENT announced his signature to the follow- 
ing enrolled bills and joint resolution, which had previously been 
signed by the Speaker of the House of Representatives: 

H. H. 16287. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Sumter, or to the county of Dooly, both of the State 
of Georgia, acting jointly or separately, and their successors 
and assigns, to construct a bridge across the Flint River; 

H. R. 16641, An act granting the consent of Congress to Julian 
B. McCurry, A. G. McCurry, P. W. Walton, and J. J. Fretwell 
to construct a bridge across the Savannah River; and 

H. J. Res. 257. Joint resolution permitting the use of certain 
hospital facilities belonging to the United States. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12717) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1917, and for other purposes 
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Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I repeat and emphasize what 
I said yesterday in this respect. I am not discussing this bill 
from a hostile point of view—that is, I am not opposed to the 
principle of the bill, the object sought to be accomplished. I 
am, however, insisting that the measure now before us will not 
accomplish the desired purpose, and that it will do vastly more 
harm than good. Especially will it injure that very large class 
of our citizens, the farmers, who are the objects of special solici- 
tude in the bill. 

I had pointed out before I yielded the floor yesterday the 
course of business in my own State, and I am taking that as a 
fair example of the grain States. I had suggested that a very 
large proportion of the grain, especially corn, sold by our farm- 
ers, was sold to middlemen at varying times during the growth 
of the crop and after it had matured. It was stated by the Sena- 
tor from Colorado that the sale by the farmer to the middleman 
under the circumstances I have suggested would not be embraced 
within the terms of this bill. I concur with his opinion in that 
respect, and that without regard to whether there is or is not 
an inspector appointed at the place of delivery—that is, at the 
place at which the farmer delivers the grain to the elevator man 
or the grain buyer. 

I repeat my conclusion, therefore, that this bill does not safe- 
guard at all the farmer's interests. He sells his grain upon 
grade, but it is a grade fixed by the buyer in the local market 
or agreed upon, if you please, between the buyer and the farmer, 
and it matters not what may happen to that grain thereafter ; 
the contract between the farmer and the grain buyer is not af- 
fected or disturbed. Whether the grade of the grain in the 
terminal market to which it may eventually be shipped is raised 
or lowered the farmer in the one case does not receive the advan- 
tage nor, in the other case, must he bear the disadvantage of a 
reduction in the grade of his grain. 

I am thoroughly in favor of a system of inspection, and inas- 
much as there are so many States without an adequate law in 
this respect I have inclined toward a Federal system of inspec- 
tion; but this system is without beginning or end. It is crude. 
It is imperfect. It will be unsatisfactory in its operation, and 
the Senate has no right to impose upon the people of this cour- 
try. in order to attain a desired object, a bill which is so full 
of imperfections as this one. I am not impeaching, of course, 
the care of the Senate committee, because the committee, as I 
understand, had very little to do with the preparation of this par- 
ticular part of the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I want to say to the 
Senator, if he will permit me, as one member of the committee, 
that I did not think myself that we would be capable of pre- 
paring a bill along that line. Our earnest desire was that the 
Senators from the grain States, who were considered masters 
on the subject, should work it out, and those of us who were not 
familiar with the grain trade wanted to cooperate with them 
to help them get what they thought would really serve their 
people. I do not pretend to be master of it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am sure that is the desire and has been 
the purpose of the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator’s colleague [Mr. KEN- 
yon] is on the Agricultural Committee, and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] is on it, and the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. SHarrorH], and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris]. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I think the difficulty has 
arisen because the committee surrendered the idea of presenting 
a system of Federal inspection, thinking that it would not be 
accepted by Congress, and in order to take some step in the 
direction it adopted this particular bill, the defects of which 
and the shortcomings of which I am attempting to point out. 

I now ask Senators to take with me the next step in the prog- 
ress of the corn that I have used as an illustration. I will ask 
you to imagine that you are with the grain buyer when he 
purchases the grain from the farmer. You will remember we 
have already agreed, many of us at least, that the transaction 
between the grain buyer and the farmer is not affected by this 
law, and that neither of the pa-ties can derive any advantage 
whatsoever from the terms of the law. 

What does the buyer then do? If he is not a speculator, he 
does this: If he has bought a thousand bushels of grain from 
the farmer to be delivered at a certain time at his warehouse 
or elevator in the small town, which I have imagined, he imme- 
diately sells upon the Chicago Board of Trade a thousand bushels 
of corn of the same grade—that is, the grade the farmer has 
agreed to deliver to him. That is the way in which he protects 
himself against fluctuations of the market. : 

Now, the transaction between the grain buyer and the Chicago 
Board of Trade, or some member of the Chicago Board of Trade, 


which consists in a sale of a thousand bushels, we will assume, 
of No. 2 corn for a certain delivery, involves the shipment of 
no grain at that time, and certainly involves the shipment of 
no grain from one State to another. His contract is made in 
Chicago. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. In just a moment. His contract of sale in 
Chicago involves the delivery of a thousand bushels of corn— 
not the corn he bought from the farmer, but any corn which 
will answer the grade which he has agreed that it shall an- 
swer. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. If the Iowa farmer can sell on 
the Chicago Grain Exchange a thousand bushels of No. 2 corn, 
the person from whom he bought it could not deliver to him 
oats or potatoes or anything of that kind. 

Mr. CUMMINS. He could not. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas, ‘Then, it is not exactly like the 
cotton business. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; it is very different from the cotton 
business. We are not met with the difficulties which the cotton 
planter and the cotton dealer must meet. When our grain buyer 
sells upon the Chicago Board of Trade a thousand bushels of 
No. 2 corn he must deliver that quantity of corn which sustains 
that grade. 

Now, how does he do it ordinarily? In three cases out of 
four when the contract matures he buys in upon the Chicago 
Board of Trade and in that way fulfills his contract of delivery. 
Now, I ask the Senator from Colorado or any other Senator 
who may be interested in this subject whether, in his opinion, 
that transaction is affected in any way by this bill? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, the contem- 
plation of this bill, I think, meets the point the Senator has 
raised. It is the contemplation of the bill that certain uniform 
standards of grain shall be established by the Agricultural De- 
partment and promulgated. That is my idea; so that the trans- 
action is covered which the Senator referred to as between the 
buyer and the farmer. When he buys from that farmer after 
you have promulgated your standard he buys No. 2 corn. It is 
so stated in his purchase from the farmer. The farmer re- 
quires it. The corn is delivered to him. Now, if the farmer 
for any reason believes that his corn is above or belew that or 
if the buyer believes that it is above or below it, yeu have a 
court of appeals to which a sample of this corn may be taken. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There is nothing of that sort in this bill. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I was just reading an amend- 
ment here, and it was my idea that that would answer the ob- 
jection of the Senator from Iowa if the bill could be so amended 
as to make that provision. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I reserve my judgment with reference to 
that when the bill is so amended. I only say at this time, even 
with the amendment offered by the Senator from North Da- 
kota, there is no appeal, there is no inspection, there is no 
inspector authorized to do the work in the grading of grains 
in the transaction between the farmer and a grain buyer, and 
ee it depends entirely upon the agreement between 

two. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President: 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER, As I understand the Senator, the propo- 
sition which he makes is not a sale in interstate trade at all; 
it is purchasing upon the board of trade in Chicago. It does 
not imply the shipment of any grain except as he may ship it 
himself afterwards, and therefore it would not be a case of in- 
terstate grain trade. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That depends, of course, upon whether the 
Senator from North Dakota is referring to the suggestion of the 
Senator from South Carolina or to my inquiry put to the Sena- 
tor from Colorado in regard to the Chicago Board of Trade. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I was referring to the inquiry made by 
the Senator from Iowa, and I say that in that case it involves 
no shipment at all, 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from North Dakota is quite 
right about that. The transaction I have mentioned does not 
fall within the terms of the bill. While it is an interstate trans- 
action that, in my opinion, could be regulated by law under our 
power to regulate commerce among the States, yet it is not 
affected by this bill, because, as the Senator from North Da- 
kota has just stated, the bill involves the shipment or the offer 
ponder inne of grain to be transported from one State to 
another. 

I therefore answer the Senator’s question in the way he has 
already suggested. So far I assume I am right, because my 
position is not challenged. 

Then we have another transaction in the course of the sale 
of grain that is not regulated by this bill, and neither party to 
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the transaction is protected by the bill against any infirmities 
that may be in the transaction. 

Now, I come to the next transaction. Some time, possibly 
at the date of the contract or the date upon which he has agreed 
to deliver the graia in Chicago, the grain buyer does ship the 
thousand bushels of corn which he has bought from the farmer. 
He either ships it in fulfillment of the contract of sale or he 
ships it upon consignment for sale. 

That transaction is covered by the bill, and the thousand 
of bushels of corn which he ships must be inspected under the 
terms of the bill. 

Mr, McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I call the Senator’s 
attention right there to the amendment on page 5 of the reprint, 
which, I think, avoids the necessity for inspection. It reads as 
follows: 

And perce further, That in any State where there has not been 
established, either by the laws of the State or by the rules and 
regulations of any commercial exchange, a system of grain inspection— 

Like there is not, I presume, in Iowa or North Dakota— 
this act shall not apply so far as it relates to the shipment or de- 
livery of iy entering into interstate or foreign commerce, but such 

n shall be inspected at the terminal poas if ship to a State 

ving a em of inspection, and if shipped to a foreign country 

through a State nering a system of inspection It shall be inspected at 
the most conyenient point within such State. 

Does not that cover that proposition? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; it does not, Mr. President, I think. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It simply means that the shipper from 
Iown or North Dakota can ship grain without its being in- 
spected at the place of shipment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have no doubt of that. That could have 
been done under the bill before the amendment was offered by 
the Senator from North Dakota. The bill yery clearly provided 
for that contingency originally. 

I come back to my proposition. When the grain buyer comes 
to ship the thousand bushels of grain to Chicago, we will assume 
the grain must be inspected. I am not now concerning myself 
with the point of inspection. It must be inspected, and in that 
respect the bill is good, for the grain ought to be inspected. But 
there is no improvement over the present method of inspection ; 
that is to say, if there be no inspector at the point of origin— 
and I am discussing the bill now upon that hypothesis—the grain 
buyer must send his thousand bushels of corn to Chicago, and 
it is Inspected there under the terms of this bill precisely as it is 
inspected now under the general system which prevails. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President——- 

Mr. CUMMINS. In just a moment. Now, the only benefit 
which the grain buyer can possibly derive in the inspection 
service that is here provided for is in the standardization of 
grain. I am thoroughly in favor of that, and in favor of the 
bill which provides for uniform grades of grain throughout the 
United States; but tell me what real practical advantage is con- 
ferred upon the grain buyer by the license which is issued by 
the Government to some one in Chicago authorizing him to 
inspect grain? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, it seems to me the very 
fact that the inspector, although he may be a State inspector, 
has a license from the United States Government, evidently 
places him in closer touch with the United States Government 
and with the standards which the United States Government 
has established, and that together with the right of appeal 
which exists is a perfect protection it seems to me to the man 
who sends wheat to the Chicago market. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not consider the right of appeal as 
of any value at all. The right of reinspection is of some value, 
and if the inspector into whose hands this grain finally falls 
were n United States official, not only clothed with the power of 
an officer of the law but burdened with a responsibility that 
follows an appointment by the Government, there would be 
very much in the argument of the Senator from Colorado. But 
I do not believe in power without responsibility; it is always 
abused, and the confused proposal contained in the bill can be 
described better than in any other way by declaring that it is 
giving power without attaching responsibility. What respon- 
sibility has the inspector in Chicago? He is selected, we will 
say, by the Chicago Board of Trade. I do not know what the 
law of Illinois is with respect to that subject, but they have 
some system there for the appointment of inspectors. We will 
assume that he is appointed by the Chicago Board of Trade. 
He is paid by the Chicago Board of Trade. He recognizes the 
Chicago Board of Trade as his superior. He is paid by salary 
or paid by fees, which are collected ultimately from the farmer 
who is actually excluded from all the benefits of the law. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. ; 

Mr. NELSON. I am quite confident that Illinols has a sys- 
tem of State inspection under State law. 
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Mr. CUMMINS. I think that is quite probable, but this bill 
covers not only State authorities such as we have in Minnesota 
and possibly in Illinois, although I am not familiar with the 
law of Illinois, but it covers the fugitive authority of commercial 
associations and boards of trade and all other sources of em- 
ployment, 

I am opposed to this part of the bill simply because of what 
may be done under it. I can imagine that it could be adminis- 
tered so that no harm would flow from it; but, on the other 
hand, it can be administered so as to introduce into the present 
disordered system a great many faults that are not there now. 

Now, so much for that particular transaction. I do not sce 
any good which can be conferred upon the people engaged in 
this trafic that is the equivalent for the chaos that will ensue 
in trying to mingle State agents with Federal agents with a 
divided authority. I can not see the equivalent of $250,000 
Which you propose to pay out in order to introduce the system. 
Why not come fairly and squarely to the issue itself and pro- 
vide a system that will protect every man who must depend 
upon the grade of his grain for the price at which he sells it? 
I think the Senator from Nebraska was about rising. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I was unable to understand the nature 
of the Senator's objection. Does he fear that the State inspec- 
tors or the local inspectors will fail to conform with the United 
States standard? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not. 

“a HITCHCOCK, They will accept the United States stand- 
ard. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Just as thoroughly as if they were licensed 
by the Government. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And win make their inspection in ne— 
cordance with that standard? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And report in accordance with it. 
how can confusion arise under it? 

Mr, CUMMINS. The confusion arises because the officer is 
a quasi Federal officer and also a State officer or a board of 
trade officer. He gets his compensation from one source and 
his authority from another, and there will not be the same in- 
ducement to be faithful and independent as between those who 
are interested as though the inspecting officer had one anu- 
thority from a government, if you please, from the United 
States Government, from a State government, or from a private 
institution. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I had some doubt, such as I thought 
possibly the Senator harbored, but I reached the conclusion 
that any local inspector or State inspector would be compelled 
practically to accept the United States standard and to carry 
it out faithfully because if there came a doubt as to whether u 
certain market accepted the United States standard and en- 
forced it shippers would be very apt to discriminate against 
the market, and in self-defense the authority in the market 
would be compelled to put into effect the United States 
standards. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is only very rarely that a shipper can 
discriminate against a market. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. In my part of the country his market is 
determined by more potential factors than the Inspection of 
his grain, 

All lines of commerce are perfectly well established, and it is 
very difficult for any individual farmer or grain buyer to de- 
part from them; but the effect of my remarks is this: The 
only person who can possibly be benefited by the license system 
that is hereby proposed is the grain buyer, and he is no more 
likely to receive an advantage under this proposed law than 
under the present system. I am thinking all the time of a plan 
that will protect the isolated farmer who has no association, 
no connection, but who must deal with one who is in the busi- 
ness and deal with him always under disadvantageous condi- 
tions. 

I take up now another phase of the matter, and I want the 
attention of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Srarnorst] to that. 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Towa yield 
to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, it seems to 
me that the vital part of this whole bill is the question of 
whether this body is favorable to permitting, under the pro- 
visions: of the bill, the grain grower or the farmer fo have n 
grain grader at his home place. The question of selling 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I yielded for a question only, 
for I very much desire to conclude. 

Ir. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 


Then 


Then, Mr. President, I may 


say that it seems to me the most important matter to be con- 
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sidered is the complete elimination of any connection between 
grading and the business of buying and selling and shipping. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
South Dakota has reached the very heart of the whole matter. 
I do not believe that the grain buyers now need the further pro- 
tection of double inspection. I do not know of any instances in 
which he is particularly oppressed. I think he would be greatly 
benefited by the establishment of uniform grades throughout 
the United States, so that every grain buyer and farmer could 
understand precisely the standard by which all grains were to 
be measured or tested; but, so far as discrimination is con- 
cerned, so far as disadvantage is concerned, I have not heard 
that the grain buyer has suffered any great disadvantage. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, let me suggest to the Sena- 
tor from Iowa that, if he means the buyer at the terminal, that 
is certainly true; he is taking care of himself; but the final pur- 
chaser for milling purposes has been without an adequate rem- 
edy to secure the proper grade of grain even under the rules by 
which it has been graded. The grain has been invariably cer- 
tified to him as being of a higher grade than it really was. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, so far as the field with which 
I am familiar is concerned, I very much doubt that. The grain 
buyer, if he be a large one, has many elevators and covers a wide 
territory. He has a very close association with the commission 
merchant at the terminal point, and the combination of the 
grain buyers and their commission merchants usually, I think, 
exercises quite as much control and influence as does any other 
interest about the terminal. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa 
must have misunderstood me. I have stated that that class of 
buyers were well protected, that they were able to take care of 
themselves ; but that the final purchaser for milling purposes, the 
man who is compelled, as the owner of the mill, to buy at these 
great terminals a certain grade of grain, has not been protected 
in buying that grade for milling purposes, 

Mr. CUMMINS. That may be and probably is true, but I am 
as zealously and as earnestly for a system of inspection that 
will apply honestly and intelligently the standards that are 
established as can be the Senator from North Dakota. 

However, I come back now to another phase of this bill. I 
have been discussing it so far upon the assumption that there 
were no local inspectors; that there was no local inspector at 
the point from which I have originated the shipment. This bill 
gives the Secretary of Agriculture the authority to license just 
as many inspectors as he desires and to license them wherever 
he desires. 

I assume that he will look upon it as an authority that ought 
to be exercised. Why else is it given to him? Inasmuch as it 
costs the Government of the United States nothing and does not 
add to the expenditure. I predict that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture will appoint an inspector at every place for which an appli- 
cation for such appointment is made. Why should he not do so? 
If anyone can suggest any reason why the Secretary of Agri- 
culture should not appoint an inspector who is not to be com- 
pensated by the Government, and for whom the Government 
undertakes no responsibility whatever, I should like to hear it. 

The Senator from Colorado says that that is not in his con- 
templation, and I believe that; but if it is not in his contempla- 
tion, why are we proposing to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to do it? I intend to consider the bill, and I shall 
vote, upon the hypothesis that the Secretary of Agriculture will 
do what he is authorized to do, and that when responsible per- 
sons ask for a license in a town of 2,000 people in my State and 
sufficient proof is given that the person sought to be appointed 
is competent to discharge the duties of the place he will be 
appointed. > 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I merely wish to ask the Senator from 
Iowa right here if he can not go further and say that if the 
elevator man who is competent as an inspector says that he de- 
sires to inspect his grain and to ship it out at a certain grade, how 
can the Secretary of Agriculture refuse to grant him the right 
to make that inspection? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not well see how the Secretary can 
do so. It would be a plain abdication of his duty if he were 
to refuse. 

I now desire to bring you back to the case of a town of 2,000 
people in Iowa, with three elevators, we will assume, and an 
inspector is appointed to grade grain at that point. Who will 
probably secure the appointment of the inspector? The bill has 
provided that he must not be an employee of either of the 
elevator companies and that he must not be directly interested 
in the business ; but I assert that it is utterly impossible to select 
a man in a community of that sort and of that extent who will 


not be in sympathy with one of these elevator companies. Some- 


body will surround him with the influence necessary to secure 
the license, or the appointment, as I prefer to call it, because 
nobody else can inspect grain but the one licensed by the Fed- 
eral Government. He is, however, in effect appointed by the 
Federal Government, without compensation and without re- 
sponsibility. 

Now, let us assume that two of these elevators are owned by 
capitalists or by independent men, who are buying, legitimately, 
of course, for their own profit. The other is owned by a farmers’ 
organization—and we have a great many instances of that kind 
in Iowa, as I suppose they have elsewhere—where a body of 
farmers associate themselves together, and when their grain is 
ready to be put in the elevator they haul it to town and put it in 
the elevator until ready for shipment, and then it is shipped to 
some terminal point. I am not imagining a situation. You will 
find that in 40 places in my State, and probably more, perhaps 
in a hundred places. I assert now—and the Senator from Colo- 
rado will not dispute me—that every bushel of grain shipped 
from that point must be inspected by the local inspector. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. If it is shipped by grade; yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. We ship all grain by grade, practically; 
there are some exceptions, but I do not know of any grain in a 
substantial way that is dealt in without being dealt in by grade. 
Mr. President, that will be an intolerable condition in my State, 
and I believe it will be intolerable in every State. If the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture were appointing an inspector for a given 
district or a given locality, if you please, and were to select him 
for the place he is to fill and were to pay him his compensa- 
tion and exact from him the responsibilities which follow an 
appointment, I would be willing to trust an inspector of that 
kind, no matter how small the community; but that is not this 
bill. The inspector is simply licensed; he must be paid by some- 
body. Who pays him? He will be paid by those whose grain he 
inspects. He can not receive compensation in any other way. 

Now, let us assume that he has been appointed under certain 
influences which incline him to one or other of the corporations 
or associations doing business at that point, and yet every pound 
of grain that is shipped from that point, no matter how sharp 
the competition, is to be graded by an inspector who is prac- 
tically an ally of one or other of the persons who may be carry- 
ing on the grain business. I tell you, Mr. President, that if 
you impose an inspector of that kind upon the people of Iowa 
the farmers who are carrying on the cooperative grain business 
will repudiate the law. It will be intolerable to them to have an 
inspector grading their grain, licensed under the influence of 
their rivals, who, no matter how honest he may try to be, will 
be subject to all the prejudices which arise out of conditions of 
that kind. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the illustration the Sena- 
tor from Iowa gives as to his State is one to which the rule 
which he invokes would not be applied. There was an amend- 
ment offered to this bill and adopted, which I will read. It is 
found on page 5 and reads: k 

And 3 further, That in any State where there has not been 
established, either by the laws of the State or by the rules and regula- 
tions of any commercial exchange, a system of grain in tion, this act 
shall not apply so far as it relates to the shipment or delivery of — 
entering into interstate or foreign commerce, but such grain shall be 
inspected at the terminal point if shipped to a State having a system of 
inspection, and if eg re to a foreign coun thro a State having 
a system of inspection it shall be inspected at the most convenient point 
within such State. 

It seems to me that as Iowa has no State inspection system, 
the condition to which the Senator calls attention could not arise, 
and the farmer in Iowa would not be affected by reason of pro- 
visions calling for inspection. That amendment, it seems to me, 
obviates the very difficulty which the Senator has suggested. In 
the case of a State inspection such as Minnesota has, of course, 
the inspectors are absolutely disinterested. 

I want to call attention to this fact: I take it that the in- 
spectors, whether or not they operate under a license, as the 
Senator said in response to a question propounded to him by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucock], would gladly adopt 
the United States standard. Furthermore, when a license is 
given by the Federal Government that license can be revoked by 
the Federal Government, and if it is revoked the inspector will 
have no right to issue any certificate of inspection because of the 
fact that he no longer is licensed by the United States Govern- 
ment. That, I think, is going to tie him to the United States 
Government more than it will tie him to any interest that may 
have had an influence in his appointment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I want no misunderstanding 
upon one point. I am in favor of the establishment of uniform 
grades and in favor of this measure so far as it provides for 
them, and I am assuming that thereafter every inspector, no 
matter who may appoint him and what his authority may be, 
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will be compelled to adopt and apply the uniform grades; but 
the Senator from Colorado is either very much mistaken about 
the meaning of the amendment which he had just read, or I am 
mistaken. I think that that applies wholly to a case where there 
is no inspector. If there be no inspector appointed in Iowa, then 
the amendment gives us the right to ship freely and without any 
obstruction or regulation to a terminal point at which the grain 
is to be inspected, but the amendment does not modify that part 
of the law which gives the Secretary of Agriculture the authority 
to appoint inspectors wherever he may desire to appoint them. 
It does not modify that part of the law which says that, if 
there be an inspector at the point of origin, the grain shall be 
inspected by him at that point and before it is delivered for 
shipment. There is no modification of the statute in that re- 


spect. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I confess there might be 
some danger of discrimination against the farmer and in favor 
of the grain buyer in the case stated by the Senator, but does 
not the Senator think that that in a measure has been met by 
the amendment inserted, beginning at the bottom of page 5, 
which provides: : 

That any corn or grains of any kind that is sold and graded at the 
home market under this act for interstate shipment may be regraded 
at any intermediate or terminal int, and if the grade there given 
shall be higher than the de given at the local home market the 
seller shall have the benefit of the higher grade given and shall re- 
celvo the amount of additional price he should have recelyed had 
his grain been given the correct grade at his home market? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, that does not apply to the 
farmer at all. I have already shown that, whether there is 
an inspector at the point or not, the transaction between the 
farmer and the grain buyer is not covered by the provisions of 
this measure. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The amendment uses the word “ seller,” 
and if the seller be the farmer, would it not apply to him? 

Mr. GUMMINS. No; it only applies to grain that is ship- 
ped or offered for shipment in interstate commerce. When the 
farmer sells his grain to a grain buyer in his own State and 
delivers it to him in his wagon, he is not delivering the grain 
in interstate commerce or for shipment from one State to an- 
other, and therefore the act does not apply to him at all. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should imagine that the word “ seller“ 
must indicate the man who sold the grain at the time it was 
inspected. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Colorado will not so 
affirm. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Not as to the farmer. I think the Senator 
is right as to the farmer; but as between the person who sells 
the grain, whether it is a person who purchased it from the 
farmer or not, and the inspection at the terminal point, that 
rule would also apply. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think that is true so far as the person 
who ships the grain is concerned, and the person to whom it is 
shipped. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, will the Senator answer 
another question? Suppose, in the case that the Senator speaks 
of, au inspection at a local market were found to be persistently 
below grade by these reinspections, how long does the Senator 
from Towa think that would be tolerated? How long would the 
Government continue to license an inspector who so habitually 
made an inspection that defrauded the farmers or the shippers? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know, Mr. President. It depends 
entirely on the character of the administration. I have seen 
things done and tolerated in this administration which rob me 
of a great deal of the confidence I otherwise would have. I have 
seen things done under former administrations that lead me to 
be skeptical about such things. I simply do not want to put 
this power in the hands of any administration unless it will do 
some good. Why should we give the Secretary of Agriculture 
this power unless it will really do some good? Why should we 
spend $250,000 unless it will really benefit the people of the 
country? I am pointing out why I think that instead of better- 
ing our condition it will make it a great deal worse. 

Mr. President, I call attention to one other thing before I 
close. There are two or three exceptions made to section 4. 
The first I will not read, because it is not an exception at all. 
I do not know why the committee put it in, although it is a very 
common thing in legislation, but it ought not to be encouraged. 
The first proviso of section 4, purporting to be an exception, 
does not operate in that way, because the thing that is supposed 
to be released is not included in the original prohibition at all. 
But there is an exception of this kind: 

And provided further, That any such grain sold or offered for sale by 
any of the grades fixed therefor in the official grain standards may, 
upon compliance with the rules and regulations prescribed by the Secre- 


tary of culture, be hoy without inspection from a place at 
which there is no inspector licensed under this act to a place at which 


there ts no such inspector, subject to the right of either party to refer 
any dispute as to the grade of the grain to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
who may determine and certify the true grade thereof. 

That means that if any shipper in my State desires to ship 
grain to another State and there is no inspector either at the 
point of origin or at the point of destination, the grain may be 
shipped by grade wihout inspection. But mark the effect of 
that: We give the Secretary of Agriculture the power to put 
this law into effect wherever he desires and to except all the 
localities which he may desire. If he wants to appoint an in- 
spector in Iowa at a particular point no grain can be shipped 
out of that point without the examination of the inspector. 
Now, all that he has to do in order to take Iowa out of the law 
is to remove the inspector. If he wants to bring us again 
within the operation of the law all that he has to do is to 
appoint an inspector at the place to which the grain is to be 
shipped. 

Does the Senator from Colorado think that it is either con- 
stitutional or wise to confer upon the Secretary of Agriculture 
the power to discriminate between the States of the Union as 
he deems best—to have this law in operation in one part of the 
country and suspend it in another part of the country? I agree 
that Congress has the power to pass a law that is not uniform. 
There is no such constitutional restriction with regard to Con- 
gress; but I deny that you can give the Secretary of Agriculture 
the power to apply a law in one place and relieve another com- 
munity from its operation. 

In the hands of a wise Secretary it might work well, but in 
the hands of a Secretary who would be inclined to abuse his 
power it might be used to the very great disadvantage of the 
people, and I always measure the desirability of a law upon the 
assumption that the power which we grant may be abused. 
Therefore it is my view of the law always to limit the discre- 
tion of an administrative officer within the narrowest practi- 
eable bounds. 

Mr. President, I have reviewed 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, before the Senator pro- 
ceeds to another point, my attention was distracted from the 
first part of this point which he makes. Does the Senator 
refer to the fact that the Secretary has the power to license or 
not license, by which he can discriminate against one State in 
favor of another State? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Not entirely. 
viso of section 4. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. On what page? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Of the reprint? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is on page 4 of the first reprint. It is 
the amendment which the Senator read a few moments ago. 
However, it is simply a slight revision of the proviso us it was 
in the bill. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does the Senator mean beginning with 
“And provided further, That in any State where there has not 

83 
Mr. CUMMINS. No—— 
Provided further, That any such 


I referred to the third pro- 


‘ain sold, offered for sale, or con- 
. — for sale by grade may be ship or delivered for shipment in 
interstate or foreign commerce without inspection at point of shipment 
by an Inspector licensed under this act when shi from a place at 
which no such licensed in: tor is located, to or through any place at 
which an inspector licen under this act is located, subject to be in- 
spected by a licensed inspector— 

And so forth. 

What I mean, my application of it, is this: Suppose we were 
shipping grain from Des Moines to St. Joseph, Mo., with no in- 
spector at either place. We would not be governed by the pro- 
visions of the bill. We could ship grain freely by grade without 
any limitation. Suppose, however, the Secretary of Agriculture 
should appoint an inspector at Des Moines. That privilege 
would instantly cease, and the grain that was shipped from Des 
Moines to St. Joseph must be inspected by the inspector licensed 
at Des Moines. Upon these facts I was suggesting that you were 
giving the Secretary of Agriculture the right to make this law 
applicable to one community and not to another. He could, if 
he wanted to, relieve the entire country of all the effect of the 
law. I do not even suggest that he would, but you are giving 
him the lawful power to do it, because if he appointed no inspec- 
tors the law would not be operative at all; or, if he appointed an 
inspector in Iowa, and therefore brought it in that way under 
the law, by simply remoying the inspector we would be free to 
ship grain to any point at which there was no inspector. 

Mr. SHAFROTH.. Would not that condition exist if this 
were a regular United States grain-inspection bill? Would he 
not have the right to appoint inspectors at one place or to remove 
them, in his discretion? 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is not the question. It would be his 
duty, if he removed one, to appoint another. 
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Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; but, as to the discrimination against 
a State, it seems to me it would be the same under this measure 
as if there were a general inspection bill and he were author- 
ized or empowered to appoint inspectors at every place where 
he deemed it necessary that an inspector should exist. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Of course, the bill might be framed in that 
way, but it is not necessary that it shall be framed in that 
way. $ 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, allow me to suggest that 
the only bill that has been framed along that line has provided 
for inspection only at the important terminals in interstate 
grain trade. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That probably is the first step that should 
be taken. That is the natural, reasonable way in which to 
regulate this subject. But when I think of the confusion and 
chaos that will be brought about if the Secretary of Agriculture 
does as he is authorized to do under this act, and appoints 
inspectors throughout the country, I confess to a good deal of 
apprehension and alarm; and I do not think the committee 
having in charge the agricultural interests of the country 
ought to permit a bill to be passed which can be used in that 
way. If the Federal Government undertakes the inspection of 
grain at the great terminal points, no one can complain, and 
it is bound to be of gregt benefit to the country. But the very 
moment that you put restrictions upon the shipment of prop- 
erty, the sale of property from one State to another, the very 
moment you interpose an inspection under some circumstances 
and remove the necessity under other circumstances, you are 
doing something the effect of which you can not possibly pre- 
dict at this time. That is my only objection to the bill. You 
are interrupting the course of commerce without any advantage 
to the people. 

If it were perfectly clear that we could reach back to the 
farmer and protect him, and insure that he always received 
the proper grade for the grain sold, that would be a compensa- 
tion for some of these difficulties that you are interposing in the 
way of commerce. But I have stood here for an hour or two 
just to show that you are not doing the farmer any good what- 
soever. You are conferring no right upon him, and you are 
placing obstacles in the channels of commerce that will simply 
be vexatious, and render all such business transactions uncer- 
tain, without accomplishing anything for the benefit either of 
grain dealers or of grain buyers. 

Mr. President, I conclude my remarks upon this question by 
offering the following amendment: I move to strike out sections 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 of that part of the bill which is known as 
Part B and to insert as section 4 the matter which I send to the 
desk, the other sections to be renumbered accordingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. POINDEXTER in the chair). 
The amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 102, beginning with section 4, it is 
proposed to strike out sections 4 to 10, both inclusive, of that part 
of the bill known as part B and to insert the following: 

Sec. 4. No person shall in any certificate or in any contract or agree- 
ment of sale or agreement to sell by de, either oral or written, in- 
volving, or in any invoice or biil of lading, or other shipping document 
relating to, the shipment or delivery for shipment, in interstate or 
foreign commerce, of any grain for which standards shall have been 
fixed and established under this act, describe, or in any way refer to, 
any of such grain as being of any grade other than a grade fixed there- 
for in the official grain standards of the United States. 

That any person who shall violate any of the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined not more than $500. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, this amendment, if adopted, 
would limit part B of the bill to the establishment of standard 
grades. It contains a provision which prohibits any contract for 
sale or shipment being made upon any other basis than the 
standard grades so established by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
It attaches a penalty for the disobedience of the law, and makes 
an appropriation for the use of the Secretary of Agriculture in 
ascertaining and establishing the grades. I do not think it ought 
to be $250,000. for I think a very much less sum is adequate 
for that purpose; but it removes every element of Inspection so 
far as Federal authority is concerned. It leaves traffic just as 
itis. It does not disturb the business of the country, but it does 
require every inspector, no matter where or how he may be 
appointed, it requires every person who deals in grain, in enter- 
ing into contracts of sale or shipment, to observe the Govern- 
ment standards as thus fixed. It seems to me that it is much 
wiser than to attempt to go forward in this somewhat chaotic 
way by the licensing of inspectors everywhere, and especially 
the licensing by the Federal Government of State officials, ap- 
pointees of boards of trade, chambers of commerce, and the like. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I am glad that the Senator 
from Iowa has offered the amendment which he has presented, 
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because until that was presented I had no idea what his position 


was. He criticized particular parts of the bill, but not until 
the last few minutes has he suggested a remedy which he be- 
lieves is sufficient to cover some of the evils which exist. 

During a part of his argument I imagined that he was in 
favor of United States inspection, because he criticized the idea 
of the United States Government issuing a license to somebody 
who was appointed by a board of trade or some one by a State 
official, which indicated, to my mind, that he was in favor of 
the appointment of inspectors by the United States Government. 
Yet I remembered that on yesterday he said that inspection on 
the part of the United States Government would take thousands 
and thousands of men, and that it would create a bureau here in 
Washington which would of necessity be a great cost, which he 
thought would be improper and would involve the Government 
in an enormous expenditure of money. It seems now that he 
has come to the proposition that there should be an adoption of 
grades, and that is all. 

I concede that there are three lines of thought in the con- 
sideration of the grain-grading business. The first is, as the 
Senator has suggested, the grading proposition. It is true that 
the position of the farmer and the position of all people dealing 
in grain would be better than it is now if we had simply the 
grain-grading proposition. 

Then there comes another element which has a great many 
followers, and with whom, I must say, I have great sympathy, 
and that is that the United States Government should not only 
establish grades, but it should also have inspectors to enforce 
those grades As a matter of fact, a great many people differ 
from that, and they say no, that will not do. The position 
which the Senator from Iowa took on yesterday is a very strong 
argument to me against the bureau, which would have such a 
powerful influence with relation to the great agricultural inter- 
ests of our Nation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am sure the Senator from Colarado wants 
to be absolutely accurate in describing my position. 

Mr. SHAFROTH, Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am in regard to Federal inspection much 
as I am in regard to the Government regulation of common car- 
riers of interstate commerce; I want to try it out; I want to 
try the system we have now and see if it will afford a reason- 
abla protection to the people. It is just so with regard to grain 
inspection. I want to establish Government grades and see if 
the adoption of those grades or the enforcement of those grades 
by the inspectors who are provided for in other ways will not 
fairly accomplish the purpose. If not, then I am for Federal 
inspection. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the position which the 
Senator has taken, it seems to me, accords exactly with our 
view, except that he does not adopt the part of what we think 
is necessary to make that transformation. The argument of the 
Senator from Iowa on yesterday with relation to the number of 
employees and the great bureau that will be established is 
somewhat of an obstacle in the passage at one time of inspection 
by the Federal Government, and on that account I hesitated and 
the committee hesitated. But the committee felt that there 
ought to be a limited amount of authority exercised by the 
Federal Government with relation to this matter in order to 
see that the standards are enforced, so far as the provision is 
concerned. 

I can not conceive of a man who believes in Federal inspec- 
tion who would say, “No; I will not take Federal supervision; 
I will take the standardization, but not the supervision,” be- 
cause supervision is a step in that direction unquestionably, 
and supervision will, in my judgment, if it operates well, pro- 
duce inspection upon the part of the Federal Government. 
That being the case, I can not understand why these objections 
that are made should be made as to supervision when its tend- 
ency is toward making a compliance with the standards that 
may be adopted. 

Every bill is imperfect to some extent. No person can con- 
ceive of all the points but that some further objections may be 
made. The Senator from Iowa has very ably pointed out some 
of those objections, some of which are true, others of which I 
do not think are of the importance which is attached to them 
by the Senator from Iowa. 

But I must say that the objection that a license given by 
the Federal Government would not have any control or in- 
fluence over the person appointed, it seems to me; is contrary 
to human nature. Inspectors, according to the bill, are not to 
be the employees of or directly interested in the business. 
Even if they did not have the supervision it would be a step 
in the right direction—in giving to the farmers and shippers 
from a State an advantage over what they have now. For 
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that reason it seems to me it ought to stand even if there is 
no supervision. 

But when you take into consideration that the Federal Gov- 
ernment also grants the license to that man and provides that 
he can not grade unless he has that license the whip handle is 
in the Federal Government, and for that reason there is a 
supervision which will be effective. No inspector of grain is 
going to run the hazard of losing his right to inspect grain by 
a violation of the standard or a failure to enforce the stand- 
ards of the United States. For that reason it may not be 
quite as perfect as if the United States Government appointed 
and paid the inspector. Perhaps there is not quite as com- 
plete control over it, yet there is a control that is far better 
than that which exists now, when there is no restraining in- 
fluence upon the part of the Government that establishes these 
standards, 

For that reason it seems to me that supervision is a great 
step in the way of enforcing these standards which all of us 
seem to be quite willing may be established on the part of the 
Pederal Government. 

Now, the object and purpose of the bill is to prevent the buy- 
ing of grain from the farmer at a low grade and selling it at a 
high grade. That is one of the most important points in the 
entire bill. When we do that we have accomplished for the 
farmer, we have accomplished for the seller in those States, 
something that is of substantial benefit to him. By reason of 
that, while the supervision and control may not be as perfect, 
it does not also run the hazards and the risks which were 
pointed out yesterday by the Senator from Iowa. 

So. Mr. President, it seems to me that when we take into 
consideration that there are three thoughts upon this proposi- 
tion, one in favor of the grades alone, another in favor of 
total Federal inspection and the wiping out of all State in- 
spection, and another that gets into the operation and influence 
of the United States Government the very men who are doing 
the inspecting now—and the Senator from Iowa says they would 
readily adopt the Federal standards—it seems to me that we 
are accomplishing a great deal in the interest of grain grading 
and a great deal in the interest of the farmer. 

Consequently any supervision, even if it were not as great 
as that which is provided in this bill, is a step in the right 
direction. I believe in testing it, just as the Senator from 
Iowa has said, to see whether this supervision is going to aid 
and assist in the proper grading of grain. If it is deemed 
wise to experiment for a while, to adopt the standard of in- 
spection by the Federal Government under persons who are 
not even suggested by the interests of elevators or boards of 
trade or State laws, it seems to me that we will have made a 
step in that direction, and we can very readily then determine 
whether we will adopt the whole system by which the Federal 
Government would have the entire control of it. But as to that 
the Senate has passed upon it, the Senate has said“ No“ as to 
total Federal inspection, and for that reason it seems to me we 
ought to get as near to it as possible. 

Mr. President, I called attention the other day to a number 
of resolutions that had béen passed by various farmers’ organiza- 
tions, elevator organizations, and millers’ organizations, show- 
ing that those men have examined into the provisions of the 
Rubey bill or the Moss bill and that they have approved of 
the same. There is a difference between them as to whether 
there should be Federal inspection or Federal supervision. All 
seem to agree that there should be grain grading. 

Now, when we take into consideration that these various 
organizations have agreed almost unanimously in favor of 
adopting the provision as to the supervision of the Federal 
Government, when probably they are influenced to some extent 
by the fact that this body refused to adopt the grain-inspection 
business by the Federal Government, it seems to me we ought to 
give caution to what they say. 

I want to call attention to one which has just been held, 
which was handed to me a few moments ago. I will read it. 
It will not take long: 


The second annual convention of the Northwestern Grain Dealers’ 
Association was held at Hunters Hot Springs, Mont., on June 22, 23, 
and 24, and was a splendid success, both in point of attendance and 
in the interest shown in the meetings. 

Though the new association is but two years old, it already boasts 
of a membership of 300, composed of line houses, small country dealers, 
and farmers’ elevators. 

The association embraces the States of Montana, Wyoming, Utah, and 
Washington at present, but it is expected that eventually some of this 
immense territory will be surrendered to other State associations which 
will in time be formed as the great northwestern country develops its 
grain resources, 

At the present rate of development in Montana the Stubtoe State“ 
will alone contain enough grain dealers before long to form one of the 
biggest State grain associations in the country. 

It would have been a source of surprise and pleasure to some of the 
members of the national association and the older State associations 
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to see the enthusiasm displayed by the northwestern dealers in the 
work of their organization. In the round-table talks the grain men 
showed that they had an intimate knowledge of the problems of the 
trade, both State and national. 

While most of the problems discussed related to conditions in Mon- 
tana and adjoining tes, sub of a national character were not 
overlooked. Among the resolutions passed was one favoring the earl 
passage of the Rubey bill, or grain-grading amendment to the Agri- 
cultural appropriation bill, as it is now known. This resolution was 
wired to Senator Gorm, chairman of the Senate Committee on Ag 
culture and Forestry. Senator Gonz has charge of the measure in the 
Senate. The resolution is as follows: 


“ Whereas there is pending in the United States Senate the Agricul- 
tural appropriation b H. R. 12717— 
Which is the Rubey bill 


“And whereas this bill, which has passed the House, carries an amend- 
ment known as the grain-grading amendment, which is designed to 
lace under Federal supervision the grading of all grain entering 

to interstate commerce ; 


“ Resolved by the Northwestern Grain Dealers’ Association in con- 
vention assemb at Hunters Hot Springs, Mont., on June 24, 1916, That 
we heartily favor the y passer y Congress of this amendmen 
which amendment would, we believe, enacted into law, bring relie: 
to the grain trade from the present eee peyson of grading. 

“ Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be at once to Hon. 
Tuomas P. Goge, chairman of the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry,” : 

Mr. President, these farmers and these grain men have looked 
into the question with a great deal of care. I have not any doubt 
that they have looked into it more than nine-tenths of the Mem- 
bers of this body. They have come to the conclusion that the 
establishing of standards is one thing that they believe ought 
to be adopted. ‘They believe, further, that supervision on the 
part of the Federal Government is something that should be 
enacted into law. They are silent as to the question of Federal 
inspection. That being the ease, they ought to know what is 
for their interest. Unquestionably this supervision is in the 
interest of honesty and fair dealing, and for that reason it seems 
to me we ought to adopt it. 

If the position which is taken by the Senator from Iowa pre- 
vails, it will destroy the bill. It will leave nothing whatever 
except grading. It will wipe out of existence the admirable 
amendment which was offered by the Senator from North 
Dakota to the effect that inspectors or supervisors shall be 
appointed by the Federal Government at the leading markets 
of the United States. That is in the interest of Federal in- 
spection, it is true, but it is also Federal supervision, and that 
Federal supervision coupled with the direct touch which it will 
have upon each inspector in the United States under State laws 
or under boards of trade, it seems to me, will give a command, 
desires, and wishes of the Federal Government that will not be 
ignored by them. 

Inasmuch as Federal inspection seems to be out of the ques- 
tion, the supervision which is provided in this bill ought to 
make a very satisfactory arrangement, and it has made a very 
satisfactory arrangement to most of the farmers’ organiza- 
tions in the entire United States. For that reason I hope the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa will be voted 

own. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think the bill in its pres- 
ent shape is far preferable to what it would be if the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Iowa should prevail, and I 
hope therefore that it will not prevail. The Senator will find 
in the bill as it now stands everything that he contends for, 
and in addition he will find some other things that are quite 
essential to the proper operation of the other provisions. 

The bill as it now stands does provide for the fixing of 
Government standards. The bill as it now stands does provide 
that these standards when fixed shall be the standards at which 
all grains sold by grade shall measure up to at the terminal. 
The bill as it now stands goes a step further and provides for 
proper supervision of the grading at the terminals. 

There are things in the bill which I do not entirely agree 
with, and which I believe can be easily met either by amend- 
ment in the Senate or agreement by the committee of confer- 
ence. 

One of the principal objections made by the Senator from 
Iowa was as to the appointment of inspectors at the place of 
origin. I agree with the Senator from Iowa that there should 
be no inspectors at such place. The Senator in charge of the 
bill declares that it is not contemplated that there will be any 
inspectors at the place of origin, because if you provide for 
inspectors at these places you will have as many inspectors as 
there are little villages and stations all over the United States 
at which grain is sold. 

I know the bill does not contemplate that, and yet it does not 
prohibit the Secretary of Agriculture from making an appoint- 
ment at such a place if some person asks to be appointed. 

It may be possible that the Secretary of Agriculture can, by 
rule, under this bill provide that the department shall exercise 
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the right to say that an inspector should not be appointed at 
such place unless there was a real demand for an inspector, 
and undoubtedly the Secretary would have the right to refuse 
to make such appointment; but we could make that simple and 
clear by a slight amendment either in the Senate or by the 
committee of conference. They could accept one of these pro- 
visions with a further amendment providing that inspectors 
shall be appointed only at the important terminals in the inter- 
state grain trade. That would cure that difficulty, and would 
be in accordance with what is contemplated. 

I see no objection to an amendment of that kind. That 
would, therefore, meet the objections of the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Cuuuixs] directed to the possibility of inspectors being 
appointed at these country places. There is no need of inspec- 
tors at such places, and I agree that if one were appointed and 
farmers were compelled to submit to his inspection it would 
be a great detriment to the trade in grain. 

The next proposition—and I must admit that there is some- 
thing in that, although I do not know whether the Senator 
from Iowa discussed it, though I think he did to some extent 
is the appointment of the inspectors at the great terminals. 
As a matter of fact, in my candid judgment you would be com- 
pelled to appoint the men who have been appointed and given 
places by the exchanges and the boards of trade. If you do not 
appoint them you would have no one to do the inspecting. Of 
course, you might in time develop a class of men who could do 
the inspecting, but at the present time you must draw your 
army of inspectors from those who have had some experience, 
and the people who have had experience are those who have 
been employed at the great terminals by boards of trade, by 
chambers of commerce, and so forth. That, however, could be 
easily provided for, as I have said, either by amendment in the 
Senate or in the committee of conference, to make the bill 
harmonious and workable, and I trust that that will be done. 

When we have covered that point we have met the principal 
objection against the measure as it now stands. It will then 
provide, first, for the standardization of grain; second, that 
when the grades have been established all grain sold in inter- 
state commerce by grades must conform to the standard fixed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture; and third, a prohibition against 
the use of any other grades. 

In addition to that, by the amendment which was adopted 
yesterday, we shall secure real supervision. Supervision by 
appeal only amounts to very little indeed, but if we have one 
or more experts at each of the great terminals who have the 
right to inspect, to supervise the inspecting department, and to 
report to the Secretary of Agriculture whether or not the grades 
which are being promulgated and which are being applied 
conform to the standards, we will secure a great advantage by 
such supervision. I would not lose that provision, if possible, 
from this bill. I think it is the most important provision in the 
bill. Therefore, by striking out all of section 4, which the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa contemplates, you would 
strike out the most important provision in the bill. So I hope, 
Mr. President, that the amendment will not prevail, for I am 
certain that the objection made by the Senator from Iowa can 
be remedied either by further amendment in the Senate or, as 
the bill now stands, such remedy can be afforded by proper 
amendment which may be made by the committee of conference. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I am unwilling to detain the 
Senate for any length of time in this discussion, and I have 
heretofore avoided as much as possible taking part in the de- 
bate with a view to expediting the passage of the bill. 

I must say, however, that I entirely concur in the views of 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins]. I think that if the 
Federal Government establishes standards for all kinds of grain 
entering into interstate commerce, it has gone far enough; 
that there is no need of its going any further, because those 
standards can always be referred to and used in all interstate 
transactions. Whatever impediments or restrictions are placed 
upon the grain trade react on the farmer. 

It has always seemed to me, and I think it will be found in 
practice to be, a most difficult problem for the Federal Govern- 
ment to establish what I may term interstate grades. People 
who are not familiar with the subject imagine that is it an 
easy thing to grade wheat, for instance, imagining that you can 
fix a set of grades—No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3—that will apply 
equally well to the whole country. Those, however, who are 
conversant with the subject, know that you can not establish a 
grade that is applicable to the whole country, but that you must 
establish grades in the different localities which may be prop- 
erly applied to the kind and quality of wheat raised in those 
localities. 

There is an immense difference between spring wheat raised 
in Minnesota and Manitoba and the spring wheat raised in 


Montana and in the States on the Pacific coast. The Minnesota 
and Canadian wheat is what we call glutinous wheat; it con- 
tains a very large proportion of gluten and is very much desired 
by the millers for the manufacture of flour. They like glutinous 
wheat because they can take an inferior grade of wheat, a 
starchy grade, and mix with the glutinous wheat, and still get 
a good, fair quality of baker's flour. 

As you go west into Montana, and as you go south into the 
southern edge of the spring wheat belt into northern Iowa, Ne- 
braska, and northern Wisconsin, you will find spring wheat of 
a different variety from that grown in Manitoba or in Minnesota, 
It is a softer and a more starchy wheat, and it is used by the 
millers to mix with the hard wheat of Minnesota. 

To fix a proper grade in these different cases you. would be 
obliged to establish one series of grades for what I term hard 
varieties of spring wheat, and then you would have to establish 
another series of grades for what I call the soft varieties of 
spring wheat. 

What I have stated in reference to spring wheat applies 
equally and to the same extent to winter wheat. There are 
very many varieties of winter wheat. There is what is called 
in the trade red winter wheat and white winter wheat. There 
is also a soft winter wheat and a hard winter wheat. 

Some years ago there was imported from abroad—I think 
from Russia—into Kansas and Nebraska a variety of hard 
winter wheat which was called Turkey red. That variety of 
wheat resembled more than does any other of the winter wheats 
the hard wheat which is raised in Minnesota. That is true 
to such an extent that the millers in Minnesota import some of 
that Turkey red hard winter wheat and mix a little of it with 
the hard spring wheat in the manufacture of flour. 

Therefore, in the fixing of grades by the Government there 
will be many obstacles encountered. For instance, if you make 
a moisture test for wheat, somewhat akin to that which has 
been established by the Department of Agriculture in respect to 
corn, those who have been complaining a great deal in the past 
will find themselves considerably embarrassed. In large por- 
tions of North Dakota, in portions of South Dakota, and in 
portions of Minnesota, in what is called the Red River Valley, 
where there are many large farms and where help is scarce, 
the farmers are in the habit of not stacking their grain. They 
simply reap it, shock it, and let it stand in the field until they 
are ready to thrash, and then they thrash it from the shock. 
When there is a dry fall, with little or no rain, that is not a 
very dangerous method to pursue. To be sure, if the grain 
stays a long while in the shock it is apt to become somewhat 
bleached, but it is otherwise all right. However, it often- 
times happens that in the course of the fall there is consider- 
able rain, and when that is the case the wheat not only 
becomes bleached, but becomes damp and moist. The farmers 
thrash that wheat from the shock as soon as it will bear thrash- 
ing; and, what is more, the big farmers are accustomed to 
haul the wheat right from the thrashing machine to the rail- 
way station and there they usually load it into cars or else 
place it in elevators. The result is that wheat in that condi- 
tion, when it reaches the terminals, is likely to heat and to 
spoil; and the farmer shipping the grain will fail to get the 
grade which he expected to receive. If there is a moisture 
test, that character of grain will be graded as of an inferior 
quality. 

In all the grain States there are two systems of grain inspec- 
tion. There is what is called the State system, the most perfect 
example of which, as I have heretofore explained to the Senate, 
is the Minnesota system. I think next to that system comes 
the system in vogue in Missouri. State-inspection systems also 
exist in Illinois and in a number of other States, but where 
there is not a State system of inspection there is what is known 
as the board-of-trade inspection system or the chamber-of-com- 
merce system. All along the eastern seaboard, where grain is 
shipped to Europe, the last-named system of inspection pre- 
vails. Most of the grain is shipped originally according to the 
local system of inspection, and some of the grain that goes to 
the seaboard for export, if it is shipped from Duluth, Minn., 
or from Manitoba is bought and sold upon the Duluth or the 
Winnipeg inspection, which is considered superior to the board- 
of-trade inspection. 

If you establish a Government standard for grain shipped 
in interstate commerce and leave the application of the law to 
the different States, either under the State system of inspec- 
tion or under the board-of-trade inspection, the law will be as 
effective as it possibly can be under the system proposed in the 
pending bill, and you will avoid endless and needless expense. 

Many men who talk about Federal inspection and about hav- 
ing Federal inspectors appointed to do the work scarcely com- 
prehend the volume of the business and the vast number of 
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employees that would be necessary. During the grain season, 
when the farmers are busy thrashing their grain and shipping 
it to market, there are very many days in the course of the 
fall when as great a number as four or five thousand cars ar- 
rive at the terminal at Minneapolis or Duluth to be inspected. 
The most that one inspector can do—and then he will be 
obliged to work from daylight until dark—will be to inspect 
from 75 to 80 cars a day, perhaps 90 as an extreme. Just 
imagine the enormous number of inspectors who would be re- 
quired to inspect the cars if prompt inspection were desired; 
and it is important that grain should be inspected as soon as it 
arrives at the terminal, otherwise the shipper must pay de- 
murrage on the car. 

All that is needed in the matter of grain inspection is—and 
I take it that that is really what the exporters of grain want— 
to have grain when it is shipped abroad so labeled as to indi- 
ente that it conforms to the United States standard; in other 
words, so labeled as to indicate that it is graded aceording to 
the standard provided; and if we adopt the plan suggested by 
the Senator from Iowa we should be taking as long a step as 
we ought at this time to take. 

Mr. President, the historian Macaulay well said that all legis- 
lation is of an experimental nature. In adopting Federal grades 
we are entering upon an entirely new field of legislation; and 
it seems to me that the safest and most prudent way to proceed 
would be to provide for Federal standards. After we have 
tried that experiment under the existing systems of inspection 
which prevail throughout the country, we shall then know 
whether any further remedial legislation is needed. 

It is not difficult, if grain is bought and sold under a Federal 
standard, to enforce conformity to that standard. There are 
inspectors in every State, either under the State system of in- 
spection or under the board-of-trade system of inspection, who 
will continue to inspeet the grain; and if it is bought aceording 
to Federal standards, the inspectors will of necessity have to be 
guided by those standards, and in case of complaint being made, 
the action of the inspectors can be checked and restrained. 

To go into the field of licensing a lot of inspectors is some- 
thing that should give us pause. It would not be so bad if it 
were merely proposed to license inspectors in States where 
there is an organized force of inspectors; but in States where 
there is no such force, where the inspection is merely a private 
matter, it would be rather a dangerous and risky thing to ap- 
point an unlimited number of inspectors, and leave the inspec- 
tion to a multitude of such inspectors who, in many cases, would 
be subject to be swayed by private interests. 

The complaint against the present system is not that it has 
not worked well locally, but that it has not resulted in uni- 
formity. This Federal inspection can be of no benefit or advan- 
tage to the farmers of the country. They sell their grain to 
the local buyer; and this Federal inspection that is talked about 
is simply an inspection that governs the trade of the middlemen, 
the men why buy from the farmers and ship to the millers, or 
who ship their grain abroad. The whole system of inspection, 
in whatever form you put it, does not operate directly for the 
benefit of the farmer. It is à system that operates simply for 
the benefit of those who deal in wheat, the middlemen, the men 
who. buy from the farmers, and the men who, having bought 
from the farmers, sell the srain to the millers, or sell it for 
shipment abroad. The whole inspection system reaches them; 
and the idea that is being spread abroad that a Federal system 
of inspection can be of any benefit or advantage to the farmers 
is, in my opinion, far-fetched in the extreme. 

The Minnesota farmer, for instance, comes with his load of 
grain to the country elevator, and we perhaps have between 
one and two thousand such elevators or grain houses in our 
State. Many of them are owned by big companies called line 
companies, Others, again, are known as farmers’ elevators. 
When the farmer comes to town with his load of grain and 
sells it to the elevator man, the elevator man takes that wheat 
and says: I grade this wheat so much, and I will pay you so 
much a bushel for it.” If the farmer sells his grain at that 
tine—if he sells it on the spot to the elevator man—that is the 
end of the transaction. If he sees fit not to sell it, he gets 
what is termed a storage ticket, stating that he has stored so 
many bushels of No. 1 or No. 2 or No. 3 wheat, as the case may 
be; that it is subject to certain dockage; and that he must pay 
certain elevator charges in proportion to the length of time the 
grain remains in the elevator. 

So it is a difficult problem, I have never been able to see 
how any system of inspection, either State or Federal, would 
be of any benefit directly to the farmer. It is the middlemen 
who are benefited. The men who within the last year have be- 
come clamorous for this legislation are not the farmers, they 
are not the ordinary elevator men, but the millers. They claim 


that they will be able to get better and more satisfactory grades 
under a Federal system. z 

Assuming that to be so, Mr. President, I think that if we 
establish a Federal standard of quality we have gone far 
enough. While this bill as reported from the committee, with 
the amendments that have been ingrafted upon it, is not so 
bad as it might be; while the amendments that have been in- 
jected into it, partly on the motion of the members of the com- 
mittee and partly on the motion of the junior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Gronna], have greatly improved the bill; 
yet, after all, I am thoroughly convinced that it will be for the 
best interests of the business of the country to so limit this 
bill as to make it simply a Federal standardization bill. That 
is practically, as I understand, what you have done in the mat- 
ter of cotton, is it not? I will ask the Senator from Georgia in 
regard to that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
the work of standardization. 

Mr, NELSON. That is it exactly; and I appeal to you men 
of the South to extend to us the same beneficial system as to 
our great product that we have extended to yours. We have 
not interfered with your cotton legislation. We have told you 
to name the system you desired, and we have accorded it to 
you; and you have adopted the same plan as to cotton that the 
Senator from Iowa and I are now advocating as to grain. 
You have simply adopted a Federal standard, and beyond that 
you have not provided for any Federal inspection. Am I not 
correct? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is practically the effect of it. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. You have not, either directly or indi- 
rectly, provided for any Federal inspection? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think so; and, as the Sena- 
tor appeals to us, I will say that we wish to give the grain-pro- 
ducing States what their representatives deem best. We wish, 
as far as possible, to refrain from deciding their question. We 
have sought to induce the Senators upon the committee from the 
grain States to prepare the legislation for themselves. I wish 
to assure the Senator from Minnesota that we are not trying to 
put anything on them. We are trying to let them have what 
they wish. The difficulfy has been that there has not been a 
harmonious view. We worked out practically without any dis- 
sent from the cotton States the cotton problem. 

In one breath we are told by certain Senators that they are 
entitled to certain protection; that they are entitled to certain’ 
legislation ; that it is wrong not to give it to them. In the next 
breath Senators in whom we have equal confidence object to 
our giving what some of the Senators from the grain States say 
is essential. I wish we could have left it to the grain-State 
Senators to fix it for themselves, and that is practically what we 
are seeking to do. So far as I am concerned, and so far as 
those of us who are from the Southern States on the committee 
are concerned, we are following the majority on the committee 
of the grain-State Senators. 

Mr. NELSON. I realize fully the force of what the Senator 
from Georgia has said, and I want to congratulate him and his 
associates from the South on the fact that they have been able 
to unite upon a program. You have adopted a very sensible 
idea in reference to cotton. You have simply established a 
Federal standard, and you have stopped at that. You have not 
provided either for a Federal or a State inspection. I think if 
we did in respect to wheat what you have done in respect to 
cotton we would be going far enough. I submit, Mr. President, 
that we ought at all events to stop and try that experiment, and 
see whether or not it will work satisfactorily. 

It is curious to observe what a reaching out there has been in 
recent years to absorb the activities of the States. Yesterday I 
received a letter, which I am sorry I have not here, from 
a prominent constituent of mine in Minnesota. He said, “I 
understand there is legislation contemplated to put the cream- 
eries and the cheese factories of the country under a system of 
Federal inspection. I understand that the oleomargarine people 
are pressing for such legislation. It will be a most dangerous 
thing,” he said, “ to put our creameries and our cheese factories 
under Federal inspection. We would not know how to get 
along.” 

If you keep on extending this system, if you adopt, first, 
Federal grain inspection, the next step will be that inspection 
ef our creameries will be demanded, and they will want to 
inspect the milk and cream entering into interstate commerce. 
You are getting milk and erenm here in Washington from across 
the river in Virginia. It comes into the District of Columbia, 
and it is a part of interstate commerce. The butter and the 
cheese we use in the country enter into interstate ecommerce. 
There is no limit to how far you may go if you adopt this prin- 
ciple of Federal regulation in respect to all these things. 


It does not go far beyond simply 
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There will be as much clamor by and by—and as plausible an 
argument will be made in its favor—for a Federal inspection 
of the creameries throughout the country of the butter and 
cheese that are sold in interstate trade, and of the milk and 
cream that are sold in interstate trade. If you follow up this 
program, no limit can be fixed to the absorption by the Federal 
Government of the activities of the States and of their people. 

I sincerely trust that the amendment of the Senator from 
Towa [Mr. Cuantrs] may be adopted. I have taken more time 
than I intended to take. I have endeavored to avoid, as I said 
at the outset, delaying action on this bill. I think Senators 
on the other side of the Chamber must admit that in one way 
or another, although not directly upon this provision of the 
bill, they have consumed more time than haye we on this side. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, most of these remarks have 
been directed more or less to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Sara], who seems to be the only one on that side who is 
giving close attention, at least, to the bill, As he has indicated 
a desire on the part of those on that side, and especially those 
from the cotton-growing States, to give us what we want and 
what we ought to have, let me present this question to him from 
the standpoint of a North Dakota farmer—not from the stand- 
point of a Minneapolis buyer—and possibly he will see some 
distinction between the viewpoint of the two. 

Let us remember that when our fathers adopted the Con- 
stitution of the United States and provided in that Con- 
stitution that Congress should have control over interstate and 
foreign coinmerce, there was some reason for it. There was 
some reason for taking it away from the States, and vesting 
that power in a Congress of all the States of the Union. Now, 
what was it? It was well known at that time that the people 
of some States must market their produce in another State, 
in a State whose rules and regulations and laws were beyond 
their control, and which rules, regulations, and laws might be 
used for the benefit ef the purchasers of their products, and 
against the interests of the producers of the same products. 

Every bushel of grain that is raised in the State of North 
Dakota, outside of a small percentage which is manufactured 
into flour there and the other percentage which must be used 
for seed, must be sold at our great terminals. The great ter- 
minals can pass laws and rules over which we have no control. 
You can be absolutely certain that the regulations for the 
handling of that grain will not be made for the benefit of the 
North Dakota farmer. They will be made for the benefit of the 
parties that are dealing in that grain. 

That power has been used in the past to the great detriment 
of our people. We have been struggling for years to get rid of 
that condition, so much so that our legislature passed a law to 
purchase a terminal elevator which would be under the control 
of our own State; and that being found to be unconstitutional 
the people of my State voted an amendment to the constitution 
so that they would have the power to purchase or build an 


elevator at one of these great terminals and thereby escape the’ 


injustices that have been heaped upon them at these great ter- 
minals under the rules and regulations adopted by them. Our 
last legislature failed to make the appropriation, and so to-day 
we have in our State a nonpartisan league, and that nonpartisan 
league nominated every man for the State legislature on both 
the Republican and the Democratic tickets. The men that they 
put up were nominated, and the men that they put up will be 
elected this fall. 

All this grew out of the abuses that the people of that State 
have had to submit to because they have no voice in the rules 
or regulations governing the final sale of their product. 

Now, they are coming to the only authority in the United 
States that can deal with interstate commerce and can give them 
a moiety of protection—the Congress of the United States. 
They ask of you, and have asked for years, not only for Federal 
standardization but for Federal inspection. 

So far you have failed to give them either. You now have a 
promise, at least, of giving us the Federal standardization, and 
as soon as we are about to get that and get it in a law that can 
be made effective, we find the same forces that say they are 
in favor of Federal standardization wishing to cripple the law 
so that you can not make your Federal standardization effective. 
How can you make it effective? You can only make it effective 
when you have at these great terminals some Federal officer that 
can examine into the grading and inspection of the grain, and if it 
does not measure up to the standard that is fixed by the depart- 
ment then the department can take some action. These great 


terminals do not want a Federal officer “ spooking ” around their 
work. The farmer does want him there, and that is the best 
part of your bill—a provision, not by mere expectation in your 
bill that the Secretary of Agriculture will do so but that he 
absolutely must appoint those supervisors. 


The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson] has at some length 
expressed his opposition to Federal inspection. This is not Fed- 
eral inspection. We are not asking, so far at least, in this dis- 
cussion, for Federal inspection. We are asking that you make 
your Federal standardization what it ought to be—real Federal 
standardization—by giving a proper supervision. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa cuts out that supervision. If 
all the rest of section 4 was eliminated and this one provision 
kept in, I would have no serious objection to the amendment of 
the Senator from Iowa. 

The Senator from Minnesota says Federal inspection can not 
in any way benefit the farmer and even that Federal standardi- 
zation can not benefit the farmer. I'am going to tell you right 
where it does benefit the farmer. I am going to tell you right 
where it does benefit him. The Senator is laboring under the 
idea that there is some lack of understanding between the ele- 
vator owner or purchaser at the point of shipment and the 
farmer. As a matter of fact, in nine hundred and ninety-nine 
cases out of a thousand they are in exact sympathy. 

The elevator man does want to give the farmer the grades 
that his grain is entitled to receive. His business with that 
farmer depends upon securing for him the very best gradcs that 
he can at the terminal, But he must make the grade according 
to the grade he receives at the terminal. If he knows that the 
farmer has brought him a grade which, under the standard, 
would grade as good No, 1 northern and wishes to give it to 
him and after he has sent out a carload or two of that and has 
received only No. 2 northern at the terminal, then he can only 
give the farmer No, 2 northern for his No. 1 northern. The 
whole conflict is between the elevator in the State and the in- 
spection department at the great terminal. The farmer will get 
whatever that elevator man will get at the terminal, and if he 
gets a fair and just inspection the farmer in the country who 
is his customer is going to get the benefit of it. : 

That is not all. There is another benefit, and that benefit 
comes from the other end of the transaction. Suppose there is 
a miller. He knows what is good No. 1 grain. He wants to 
buy that grain and he contracts for 100,000 bushels at the great 
terminals, say, for No. 1 northern wheat raised in the North- 
west, where the gluten property is very excellent. He gets a 
grade that is certified to him as No. 1, which is in fact little 
better than No. 3. For the second hundred thousand bushels 
that he buys of No. 1 grade, which is in reality No. 3, he will 
pay only a No. 3 price. That fixes, then, the price of No. 1 at a 
No..3 basis, and the farmer suffers for every bushel that he has 
in his granary, because his No. 1 grade does not receive its fair 
and honest standard at the great terminal. 

There can be no possibility of any injury or injustice being 
done by reason of having supervisors at these terminals whose 
duty it will be to see that the inspection which is made meas- 
ures up to the national standard. We have a right to expect 
that if we are going to put this bill into operation. We want 
to make it effective. We not only want to make it effective, 
Mr. President, but we want confidence in our grades. 

If you will read the testimony of the foreign buyer of the 
American miller you will find that at the bottom of everything 
there is lack of confidence in the grades. The testimony given 
here but a year or two ago stated that no miller will ever buy 
grain upon the Chicago grades; that he will send his own man 
to inspect the grain and then will buy it according to the 
quality that he observes in the grain rather than by the cer- 
tificate which is attached to it. 

That lack of confidence in grades as between Canada and the 
United States has given the Canadian wheat, which is no better 
than ours, a character in the markets of the world that realizes 
for it from 5 to 8 cents a bushel more than is given for the same 
grade of American grain, because the foreign buyer, under our 
rules, must buy according to the certificate that is issued in 
this country, and he lacks confidence in our certificate. He has 
confidence in the certificate that is given under the inspection 
in Canada. 

The very fact that we have Federal supervisors that will- 
insist that the inspectors, whether they are State inspectors or 
board of trade inspectors, shall inspect and certify according to 
the real intent of the standards fixed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, will insure a confidence that will tend to press upward 
the prices of all grain sold by standard. That is all that we 
are asking in this case. For that reason I sincerely hope that 
you will give us that which the Senator in charge of the bill has 
consented to, the services of the supervisors at the great ter- 
minals. 8 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, it is easy to understand why 
the Senator from North Dakota is satisfied with the bill. He has 
put into the bill all that he has ever claimed before this body. 
He has induced those who are in charge of the bill to accept 
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his view of the matter. 


He is willing to accept the bill because 
it is Federal inspection. I do not oppose Federal inspection, 
but the Senator from North Dakota is willing to have Federal 
inspection all over the State of Iowa, all over the State of North 
Dakota, all over every other State in the Union, in order to get 


Federal inspection in Minneapolis. F am not. That is the 
whole difference between us. 

1 have ne objection to Federal supervision in Minneapolis 
or in Chieago or in any other of these terminal points. I would 
not oppose the bill a single moment if that were the effect of it. 
But when the effect is to give the Secretary of Agriculture power 
to appoint local inspectors without pay, without responsibility, 
nnd, having appointed them, to permit that system to interrupt 
the business of my State and the shipment of grain from my 
State to some other, I protest. I would not object to any system 
of inspection in Chicago, Minneapolis, or St. Louis; but why 
does the Senate committee insist that we shall have local in- 
spectors appointed, as I have heretofore suggested, whose very 
presence will oftentimes paralyze the very industry which this 
system is intended to stimulate and encourage? 

That is the whole question here. I would rather have no 
Federal inspection, no Federal supervision, than the Federal 
inspection and the Federal supervision provided for in this bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa 
must recognize the injustice of his statement of my position in 
this matter, He must recognize that I do not believe in having 
inspectors all over the State of North Dakota. On the con- 
trary— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not say that. 

Mr. McCUMBER., The Senatér says I am willing to have 
them all over the State of North Dakota and Iowa. I do not 
want an Inspector at any place except at the great terminals in 
interstate grain trafic. 

Mr. CUMMINS. What I said was tbat the Senator from 
North Dakota is willing to accept these inspectors in order to 
secure Federal supervision in Minneapolis, 

Mr. McCUMBER. No, Mr. President, I do not think there 
will be any inspectors appointed in Iowa or in North Dakota. 
While it is not absolutely prohibited by the bill, I conceive 
that it would be within the power of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to refuse to appoint Inspectors where they were not needed, 
and they are not needed under the provisions of the bill in 
North Dakota or in Towa. 

Not only that, but I stated at least twice, and I will repeat 
it, that I am in favor of a further amendment which shall pro- 
vide that inspectors shall be appointed only at the important 
terminals in interstate grain trade. I think that that should 
either be made on the Senate floor or by the committee of con- 
ference, In other words, if it is contemplated that none shall 
be appointed there, I should like to make it clear that they 
should not be appointed at those places. 

I have not introduced all the amendments that I wanted in 
this bill. The Senator intimates that it is a Federal grain in- 
spection bill. It is not. There is no provision for the ap- 
pointment of a single Federal inspector. All there is in the 
bill is that the Federal inspector shall grant the license the 
sume as the Government grants a license to run a boat on the 
Missouri. But the owner of the boat line does the employing. 
It is not a Government-run boat because the captain or the 
pilot must have a Government certificate of navigation. He is 
governed by no law relative to interstate traflic simply because 
he receives that certificate; he is under the control entirely of 
his employer. 

So there is no use of our saying that this is Government 
inspection. Possibly before we get through with this measure 
there will be an opportunity for all of us without taking any 
time for argument to vote directly on the question as to whether 
or not we want both Federal standardization and Federal in- 
spection. If I can not get that much I am willing to take 
Whit I can get. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Norris in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment of the Senator from Towa 
[Mr. CUMMINS |Ì. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There being very few Senators in the 
Senate Chamber I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 8 


Nanukhead Chamberlain dn Pont Hughes 

lorah Chilton Fletcher James 

Brady Clap Gallinger Johnson, S. Dak. 
Lrandegee Clarke, Ark. Gronna ones 
Broussard Culberson Harding Kenyon 

Bryan Cummins Hardwick Kern 

Catron Curtis Hitchcock La Folletie 


Lane - Overman Simmons Tillman 
Lee, Md. Owen Smith, Ariz. Underwood 
Lewis Pittman Smith, Ga. Vardaman 
Lippitt Poindexter Smith, S. C. Wadsworth 
MeCumber Pomerene Smoot als 
Martine, N. J. Ransdell Sterling Weeks 
Nelson Saulsbury Swanson 

Norris Shafroth Thomas 

Oliver Sheppard Thompson 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I desire to announce that 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] is detained at home 
through illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to have the amendment 
read before the vote is taken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary. In part B of the bill, the portion relating to 
grain in interstate commerce, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Cunts] moves to strike out all of sections 4 to 10, both 
inclusive, and to insert in lieu the following: 

Sec. 4. No person shall in any certificate or in any contract or agreo- 
ment of sale or agreement to sell by grade, either oral or written, in- 
volving, or in any invoice or bill of lading or other shipping document 
relating to, the shipment or delivery for shipment in interstate or 
foreign commerce, of any grain for which standards shall have been 
fixed and established under this act describe, or in any way refer to, 
any of such grain as being of any grade other than a grade fixed 
therefor in the official grain standards of the United States. 

That any person who shall violate any of the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined not more than $500, 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate but 
a moment. 

I said when this measure was first presented to the Senate 
that I should prefer to have all the provisions following sec- 
tion 3 stricken out unless the measure should be amended. I 
am glad to say that those who are in charge of the bill have 
been generons enough to accept amendments which I believe 
are very beneficial. 

As I said when I tried to analyze this bill the first day it was 
being discussed, it would have been impossible for the people 
of my State to have shipped grain unless it had been shipped by 
sample or by type. Every bushel of grain sold by the farmers of 


Sixty-one Senators have an- 


my State, unless they ship it themselves, is bought and sold by 


grade, 
grade. 

But, Mr. President, the chairman of the committee has been 
generous enough to accept an amendment, which I believe takes 
care of that. 

Another amendment has been accepted which prohibits`the 
issuance of a license to those who are directly and financially 
interested in the grain trade. I believe that is one of the most 
important amendments accepted by the committee, and it is 
now incorporated in the bill. 

Another amendment has been accepted which provides for a 
board of grain appeals. I may say, Mr. President, that I have 
discussed this matter with those who are supposed to ad- 
minister this law if it becomes a law and I am told that there 
will be ample authority for the Secretary of Agriculture to ap- 
point men at the terminals who would supervise the inspection 
of grain, and if it does not, my colleague has offered an amend- 
ment which has also been accepted by the committee which 
provides for at least one supervisor at every one of the ter- 
ininals. 

I said on yesterday that I believe that would hamper the 
Secretary of Agriculture. If this appointment is only in addi- 
tion to the appointments which may be made by the Secretary 
then I believe it is right and proper. If it is not, I still believe 
that it is a limitation upon the power of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. President, there is another amendment that has-been 
adopted since the bill came to the Senate which allows the 
buyer or the seller to buy or sell grain and ship it regardless 
of grades, to ship it by type or to sell it by sample or by type. 
That is a copy of the Canadian law. I think it is important 
not only for the grain trade in the United States but it is im- 
portant affecting the foreign trade. But I do not care to go 
into that because I do not wish to delay the proceedings of the 
Senate any longer. 

If the bill had not been amended I should have voted to strike 
out everything after section 3 and amend section 3 in some 
respects, providing that these grades shall be the official grades 
of every contract both in interstate commerce and in foreign 
trade. 

I believe, Mr. President, with the amendments which have 
been accepted and which are now incorporated in the bill it is a 
better bill than it would be to strike out everything after sec- 
tion 3 and make it only a standardization act. 


It is brought to the local elevator and there sold by 


a 
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I am simply making this explanation because I shall vote for 
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inquiry in regard to the matter, and I think he stated that 


the bill as it has been amended; and while I am on my feet this appropriation plus the unexpended balance was all he 


I want to express my appreciation to the Senators from the 
South, and especially to the Senator from Georgia ]Mr. SurrglI 
and the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Samra], who are 
my associates upon the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
I know how anxious those Senators are to do something for the 
benefit and for the best interests of those who are engaged in 
agriculture. I also appreciate what the Senator from Georgia 
said yesterday, that he is willing to leave it to the Senators 
from the grain States to agree upon a bill that would be satis- 
factory to their part of the country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GOINNE, 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, I offer the amendment, which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Florida will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 19, after line 23, it is proposed to 
insert: 

Provided further, That the unexpended balance of the appropriation 
of $300,000 for 10 emergency caused by the infectious nature and 
continued spread of the destructive disease of citrus trees, known as 
citrus canker, made in the further urgent-deficiency act approved 
February 28, 1916, is hereby reappropriated and made available for 
the fiscal year 1917. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, in the consideration 
of this question, both in the subcommittee and in the general 
committee, we were under the impression that the bill as framed 
carried exactly the provision which the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. Bryan] has just introduced. I do not understand why 
the Senator proposes the amendment. I know we had a con- 
sultation with the Secretary of Agriculture as to what the de- 
partment would need, and he estimated that they would use 
the unexpended balance. We also gave him an additional sum 
which he desired outside of the unexpended balance. If there 
is any doubt about it, this amendment should be added, because 
that is what the committee propose to do; that was our inten- 
tion; and that was in accordance with the calculation of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, it. is for the very reason that 
the appropriation lapses that I have offered the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator from Florida how much 
of an unexpended balance is there? 

Mr. BRYAN. About $75.000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator from Florida know why that 
sum was not expended? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
ish the work. 

Mr. BRYAN. I only know what was the report of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and I know there is unexpended about 
$75,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think we on the committee know 
more about it than does the Senator from Florida who was not 
present. We had an expert before our committee 

Mr. BRYAN. I have, however, read the hearings, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and the title of the bill is not Sufficient to carry that sum 
on inte this fiscal year, as I understand. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true; I have not any doubt about that. 

Mr. BRYAN. And it was the intention of the committee and 
of the Secretary of Agriculture to use that amount and to sup- 
plement it by the second amount here appropriated. I am try- 
ing to carry out that purpose. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. BRYAN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say that, as stated by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Sacru],- it was the understanding of the com- 
mittee—at least it was the understanding on my part—that 
the unexpended balance should be reappropriated for this par- 
ticular purpose. Indeed, we had under consideration the ques- 
tion of doubling the appropriation, but that was not done. 
The committee, however, did agree that whatever balance there 
was unexpended should be used for the eradication of this dis- 
ease of citrus canker, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. BRYAN. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
Senator from Florida is correct. 
Mr. BRYAN. I do not think there is any doubt about it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. We sent a communication to 


The department merely did not fin- 


I think the proposition of the 


the Secretary of Agriculture, my recollection now is, making 


thought would be necessary. Does not the Senator from Georgia 
recall that? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There is no question about that. 
We simply made a mistake in not providing for it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BRYAN. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The first appropriation that was made for the 
eradication of the disease of citrus trees was in an urgent defi- 
ciency appropriation bill. That appropriation, I think, was 
$75,000 to carry on the work up to the end of that fiscal year. 
Last year there was an appropriation of $300,000 for this same 
purpose. What I am now trying to get at is, What is the use of 
appropriating $250,000, as this bill does, and appropriating 
$75,000 of an unexpended balance, making $325,000, if during the 
last year the department has only expended $225,000, and that, 
too, at a time when the disease was prevailing in its most virulent 
form? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, any of us who were 
present at the hearing could answer that question, but as the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Bryan] is present, he also can answer 
it, of course. 

Mr. BRYAN. The reason for this appropriation is very sim- 
ple. In the winter, when there were not many rains, the disease 
seemed to be under control, and there was not as much money 
spent as it was thought it would be necessary to spend. 

Mr. SMOOT. And that will happen again, will it not? 

Mr. BRYAN. That will happen again, but now, since rains 
have come on, and the disease is beginning to again spread, they 
find the necessity for an additional expenditure. In the hear- 
ings which were held in May the condition was brought before 
the committee, and a representative of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment stated that they expected to have on hand at the end of the 
fiscal year something like $100,000, and that they felt sure an 
appropriation of $250,000, with the estimated amount, would be 
sufficient, although he expressed some doubt as to that, and 
stated that if it were not sufficient it would certainly carry the 
work through until Congress met at its next regular session. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah 
will yield to me a moment, I desire to ask the Senator from 
Florida if his proposed amendment is not on all fours with one 
which was adopted the other day, which was submitted by the 
Senator from Massachusetts for the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, reappropriating a sum for the suppression of the white 
pine blister rust, which appeared in the same bill as did the Sena- 
tor's item? 

Mr. BRYAN. That is true, Mr. President, and the Senator 
from New Hampshire and I investigated the question together 
as to whether or not the amount would lapse, and we came to 
the conclusion, after consulting with the Clerk of the Committee 
on Appropriations, that there was no question but that it would 
lapse. It is for that reason that I have offered the amendment. 

I will say to the Senator from Utah that $325,000, in my judg- 
ment, is inadequate for the stamping out of this disease. I 
am disappointed that the Secretary of Agriculture did not ask 
for a greater amount. I offered an amendment to double the 
amount. Since February the Department have spent over 
$200,000 in four months, and yet they are expecting to go ahead 
through a whole year with $250,000. I do not believe it can be 
done; I have no idea it can be done, in view of the fact that the 
disease, while it has been controlled somewhat, has broken out 
in a great many places in several other States. When this appro- 
printion was made, the disease had not been discovered in the 
State of Georgia; but it is there now, and it is also in all of the 
Gulf States. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is now in Alabama, Louisiana, 
and Mississippi, as well as in Florida. 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes; it has progressed as far west in Texas as 
San Antonio, and almost up to California. If it shall reach 
there, of course there will be a great deal more trouble. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am quite sure the amendment 
ought to be adopted to the bill if the unexpended balance is to 
be used for this fiscal year. There is no doubt about that. 
The only question in my mind -was whether it was absolutely 
necessary to reappropriate it. Last year $300,000 was appro- 
priated. This bill appropriates $250,000, and there is an unex- 
pended balance of $75,000. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall do so in a moment, as soon as I get 
through with the sentence. Adding the unexpended balance of 
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$75,000 would make the appropriation amount to $325,000 for 
this year. Last year there was an appropriation of $300,000, 
only $225,000 of which was used. If it is now absolutely neces- 
sary that the amount of $325,000 shall be appropriated, I have 
not any objection at all, because I know that the disease is 
playing havoe with the citrus trees in the South, and far be it 
from me to make an objection to such an appropriation as 
would be sufficient to eradicate that dread disease. But I 
wanted some explanation as to why an appropriation of 
$225,000 was desired for this year when only $225,000 was. ex- 
pended last year. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. BRYAN, Mr. President, if the Senator from Mississippi 
will permit me, I wish to state here that $200,000 have been 
spent since February or March. In addition, the State of 
Florida alone expended $125,000 in six months, so that there 
has been spent $325,000 within the last fiscal year. 

Mr. SMOOT. But that does not change the condition of 
affairs at all. No matter where the money was spent, it was 
only $225,000 which was expended. 

Mr. BRYAN. Here is what Dr. Kellerman said in reply to a 
question propounded to him by my colleague [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 


Senator FLETCHER. I have only a few question in this direction. I 
would like to ask whether or not the doctor— 


Who was Dr. Kellerman— 
would agree with Mr, Newell— 
Who was plant commissioner of Florida— 


that some additional inspectors could be used. 

Dr. KELLERMAN. Under the present situation there is no doubt that 
additional men are needed. I have just received a telegram this morn- 
ing from Commissioner Newell giving details of the recent infections. 
Four new areas are found infected— 


Dr. Kellerman continues: 


And so forth. 


It will be immediately necessary to increase our force in the Elfers 
region hy ng 9 25 to 60 men, depending on how bad these infections 
r You say that ought to be increased how much? 

Dr. KELLERMAN. From 2f to 50 additional men will have to be put 
in the field. 

So the conditions are really as bad as they were when the work 
started. They are controlled in the places where it was dis- 
covered, the places of infection, but the disease has broken out 
iu new places. There have been some 800 or a thousand places 
of infection, There have been a half million nursery trees de- 
stroyed and a half million row trees destroyed in Florida alone. 
In Texas they have a force of 86 men, in Mississippi 14, in Loui- 
siana 19, in Alabama 59, in Georgia 3, and in Florida 294. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah 
will pardon me for a moment, I will say that the record shows 
that the manner of using this appropriation convinces me that 
it is being used with prudence, That the amount asked for by 
the department is needed, and needed badly, I think there is 
no question whatever, It seems to me if the department has 
made a mistake at all it was in not asking for more, because 
the sooner this disease is eradicated the better; and the only way 
to eradicate it is to take hold of it and extirpate and destroy it. 
You can not temporize with it; and the more money you have 
got to spend, the more people you have at work, the sooner you 
will exterminate the germ and the greater will the economy be 
to the people of the United States and the Government, because 
it is manifestly the purpose, as it is the duty of the Government, 
to eliminate this evil which is destroying millions and millions 
of dollars worth of property, I hope there will be no objection 
to making this money available. Now, only a small portion of 
my State along the Gulf coast is affected by it; but it means, 
unless the disease shall be exterminated, the destruction of the 
citrus fruit industry of the United States is inevitable. In the 
face of such a disaster the Senate, I am sure, will act with 
grent circumspection. There is too much at stake for the Senate 
to do anythiug hastily or without due consideration. The ap- 
propriation carried in the bill is needed, and T hope it will be 
agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I agree with everything the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VARpAMAN] has said. I agree 
that the disease ought to be taken in hand with vigor and all 
the energy possible should be expended to eradicate it, because 
the sooner it is eradicated the better it will be for the entire 
country. I agree with the Senator that If it will take more than 
$825,000 to bring about that result the department ought to 
have it. The only question that brought me to my feet was 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. SMOOT. In just a moment I Will yield to. the Senator. 
The «nly question in my mind was that while we appropriated 
$325,¢00 for this purpose last year—— 

Mr. BRYAN. This year. 


Mr. SMOOT. 
June 30, 1916. 

Mr. BRYAN. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
80 of this year. 

Mr. BRYAN. But it was made in February of this year. 

Mr. SMOOT. That may be true, but of the $300,000 only 
$225,000 was expended, leaving an unexpended balance of 

75,000, I thought if they did not use $300,000 there was no 
necessity whatever of appropriating $325,000. However, there 
is no need of discussing the subject further. If Senators say 
that the department claims that $325,000 is necessary, and that 
is the sum they want, I have not another word to say. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, not only is that true, 
but in one word I can tell the Senator why it is true. They 
have to train their force, and a large force is required. At 
first, as stated by the representatives of the department, they 
did not have a force that understood how to do the work. It 
is also true that the disease has spread into other States, and 
the department needs more men to do the work now. For the 
committee we accept the amendment, as far as we can. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I was just going to say that 
in considering the amount of the appropriation for this purpose 
to go into this bill it was kept in mind by the committee that 
the former appropriation had been made, and it was estimated 
that that appropriation would be entirely exhausted. So the 
amendment now offered is simply to exhaust the appropriation 
which the committee assumed would be exhausted in addition 
to the appropriation carried by this bill. The amendment docs 
not carry any new appropriation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amen 
ment of the Senator from Florida [Mr. Bryan]. 

Mr. STERLING. I ask that the amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will again state 
the amendment. 

The Secerrary. On page 19, line 23, after the word “ de- 
stroyed,” it is proposed to insert: A 

Pravided further, That the unexpended balance of the appropriation 
of $300,000 for the emergency caused by the infectious nature and con- 
tinued spread of the destructive disease of citrus trees known as citrus 
canker, made In the further urgent deficiency act, approved February 
TE hh is hereby reappropria ted and made available for the fiscal yenr 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I offer the amendment, which 
I send to the desk, as a substitute. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, ns L understand, the amend- 
ment offered by my colleague has been adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; it has not yet been adopted. 
The Senator from South Dakota has offered a substitute for it, 
which the Secretary will state, 

The Secrerary. On page 19, after the word “and,” in line 
13, it is proposed to strike out the remainder of line 13 and all of 
lines 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, and 19, down to and including the word 
„purposes,“ and to insert: 
for communicating and distributing to citrus-fruit growers In the United 
States the results of such investigations, together with such recom- 
mendations as to the eradication or control of such disease as in the 
Judgment of the Secretary of Agriculture may be necessary, $150,000: 
and the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to pay such expense 
and employ such persons and means in the city of Washington and else- 
where, and to cooperate with such authoritles of the States concerned, 
organizations of growers, or individuals as he may deem necessary in the 
conduct of such investigations and the distribution of information 
renee thereto “; so that the paragraph, beginning with line 11, shall 
read: 

“ For conducting such investigations of the nature and means of com- 
munication of the disease of citrus trees known as citrus canker and 
for communicating und ae bar hinense | to cltrus-fruit growers in the United 
States the resuits of such investigations, together with such recom- 
mendations as to the eradication or control of such disease as in the 
judgment of the Secretary of Agriculture may be necessary, 150,000; 
and the Seeretary of Agriculture is authorized to pay such expense and 
employ such persons and means in the city of Washington and else- 
where and to cooperate with such authorities of the States concerned, 
organizations of growers, or individuals as he may deem’ necessary in 
the conduct of such investigations and the distribution of information 
relative thereto.” 

Mr. BRYAN, Mr. President 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. BRYAN, Does the Senator offer that as a substitute for 
the amendment which I have offered? 

Mr. STERLING. Les. 

Mr. BRYAN. The Senator's amendment, as I understand, is 
to the text of the bill. My amendment comes after line 23. I 
suggest to the Senator that he allow the amendment to be acted 
upon, and then his amendment will apply. 

Mr. STERLING. Very well; I think 
order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


Last year; that is, for the fiscal year ending 


The appropriation was made in February. 
The appropriation of $300,000 expired on June 


that is the proper 


The question is on the amendment 


offered by the Senator from Florida [Mr. BRYAN]. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


1916. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on the amend- if left to his own devices, with no other help than his own 


ment offered by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING]. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I desire to offer a few ob- 
servations—— 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Will the Senator permit the amendment 
to be stated? 

Mr. STERLING. The amendment has been stated, but I 
have no objection to the Secretary again stating it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I withdraw the request. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I am quite aware that in an 
appropriation bill carrying $23,000,000, as does this bill, the say- 
ing of n few hundred thousand dollars, or even of a million, is a 
matter of apparently little consequence. As we approach the 
consideration of items in the bill which run into the hundreds 
of thousands we are apt to think that an addition of $10,- 
000, more or less, to any such item is not very material, and 
that he who is inclined to protest is parsimonious and lacking 
in that liberal spirit which should characterize gentlemen who 
deal in millions. 

But, Mr. President, it is the items that go to make up the 
grand aggregate. Economy must begin, if at all, in some scrutiny 
of these individuat items, And there will be no scrutiny unless 
we have some patience with details and a mind to study the 
item in connection with the circumstances and the supposed 
public need which alone can justify the item. 

So we can not quite escape our responsibility by denouncing 
the bill in general terms or the appropriations as a whole or the 
unsatisfactory system under which all general appropriation 
bills are formulated and presented to us here for our consid- 
eration, The system is yet with us, and this bill is one of its 
products. It is impossible to change the system now and adopt 
a more scientific one. Some future Congress may ignore the 
activities of departments and their readiness to encourage any- 
thing that premises departmental expansion and declare for a 
budget, but certainly not the Sixty-fourth Congress. 

So the practical question is, How shall we deal with the prob- 
lems actually before us and in the form in which they come? 
The estimates of the departments should, as long as we are under 
this system, furnish some guide, but they should not be our only 
guide. As already intimated, the departments are always ambi- 
tious to extend their activities, not that the heads of depart- 
ments or the heads of bureaus in departments willfully and 
knowingly enter upon projects involving waste and not demanded 
by the public welfare, but they are ever ready to listen to sug- 
gestions coming from particular sections or special interests 
and to in turn give assurance that a given enterprise is within 
the scope of the department’s activities, and if Congress but 
opens the purse they will do the rest. 

No department compares with the Department of Agriculture 
in this respect. What with its Weather Bureau, its Bureau of 
Animal Industry, of Plant Industry, of Soils, of Chemistry, of 
Entomology, of Biological Survey, of Crop Estimates, its Office 
of Public Roads and Rural Engineering, of Markets and Rural 
Organization, it takes cognizance of everything cast upon the 
earth or that grows out of the earth, or that walks upon the 
earth, “ of every living thing, of all flesh, * * * of fowls after 
their kind, and of cattle after their kind, of every creeping thing 
after his kind“ —both male and female—it studies them all and 
instructs us which to conserve and which to destroy; it looks 
after the corn—first the seed, then the blade, then the ear; after 
that the full corn in the ear; after that the road to the corn 
market, and then the market itself. Time forbids more than this 
slight mention of the activities of this great and, I will say, too, 
beneficent department, and of the interests it serves. 

As I look through this bill, however, in many respects a dupli- 
cate of previous appropriation bills, the term “special inter- 
ests” becomes somewhat vague and shadowy or else has lost 
its once familiar meaning. Manufacturing, commercial, and 
transportation interests or corporate business interests generally 
have been all along regarded as special interests. They were 
the interests against which the shibboleth of the farmer was 
directed. Equal rights to all; special privileges to none. As 
against such special interests, especially as their business is 
interstate, we have enough restrictive and regulatory Federal 
legislation to fill a volume. Of this I am not complaining; but 
glancing over the bulky Agricultural appropriation acts of re- 
cent years, together with this bill of 127 pages, I find enough for 
two volumes of congressional legislation enacted and proposed 
for the benefit of other interests, such as those of the cattleman, 
the sheepman, and the raiser of swine, for the grower of corn, 
of cotton, who is a favored beneficiary, or wheat or fruit, and 
even for the man who keeps a hen house. It compasses the 
whole range of the agricultural industry even to minutest de- 
tails. As theugh there was some fear that the husbandman’s 
contest with nature might prove to him an unequal contest 


hands and brain, a great and beneficent Government donates its 
many millions and summons the highest expert knowledge sud 
all the resources of science and invention to aid him in com- 
bating every natural foe of every plant or animal product in 
which he is interested. 

Those who hear will bear witness with me that every succeed- 
ing Agricultural appropriation bill enlarges and extends the 
sphere of Government activities for the benefit of the farmer, 
the stockman, and the horticulturist. Nor are the benefits con- 
fined to Agricultural appropriation bills proper. We remember 
something about the most liberal and generous appropriations 
in the agricultural college extension act. 

I remember that as an argument in favor of free trade or the 
greatly reduced tariff provided for by the act of 1913 it was 
urged that competition with foreign-made goods would so 
sharpen the wits of our own producers that they could devise 
the means or methods to meet it, and in the end would suffer 
no loss. But with the producer it was too much a question of 
cold figures, the effect of which, the lesson of which, no wisdom 
of his could withstand or deny. Having exhausted his in- 
genuity in seeking to reduce the cost of production and in find- 
ing a fair or living market for his product, he was obliged to 
submit to the inevitable and close down or run on half time to 
the great detriment, of course, of both himself aud his men. 

But, Mr. President, while “ necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion,” and difficulties but stir men of energy and determination 
to greater effort, there is another field than that of manufac- 
turing in which the principle laid down in the argument for 
free trade is more applicable—a more elemental field—the 
farmer's. field. There experiments are not at an end. Breeds 
in stock, varieties in grains and fruits may be further improved. 
Scientific farming will bring a better yield in quality and 
quantity. 

While not disparaging the help the Department of Agriculture 
has been, it is well to remember that agriculture itself had 
reached a high state of development before there was such a 
department; that the needs and exigencies of the industry had 
found new machinery, new methods, new ways of conserving 
the soil; it knew something about how to cope with both animal 
and plant diseases, and unmistakably had learned something 
about the eradication of weeds—either with the hoe, the seythe, 
the cultivator, or, when too “close to the hill,” with the hand. 
And so, unaided by Government appropriation, there had de- 
veloped in the United States a strong, hardy. self-reliant, and 
most reliable class—the agricultural class. I venture to say 
that the most important and effective work done by the Agri- 
cultural Department is the collection and dissemination of 
knowledge gained from a study of the methods of the more ad- 
vanced and progressive farmers: 

But the department does not consider its functions as so 
limited, Already a colossus, it grows by what it feeds upon. 
These successive appropriation bills show the growing pater- 
nalism. The Department of Agriculture undertakes the solu- 
tion of every problem, the relief from every untoward condition, 
and would leave nothing which the farmer may think out for 
himself or on which to “ whet his wits.” It would deprive him 
of the strength and the pride which comes from independent 
individual achievement. I am reminded of some things said 
some years ago by Mr. Whitelaw Reid, our former distinguished 
ambassador to Great Britain and editor for some time of the 
New York Tribune, in an address delivered by him on The 
Strength of the Republic. Respect for authority and individual 
initiative were the two cardinal principles, according to Mr. 
Reid, on which depends the strength of the Republic. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. STERLING. Ido. 

Mr. VARDAMAN,. Will the Senator, just at this point in his 
very interesting discourse, point out one single instance where 
the Agricultural Department has done anything that has taken 
the initiative from the farmer? Everything it has done, so 
far as I have been able to observe—and I have paid some 
attention to it—has been cooperative. It has been rather to 
assist the farmer, to suggest to the farmer, to encourage the 
farmer in the evolution of plants and the development of systems 
of cultivation, all of which tends to the betterment of the 
farmer’s condition and adds to the total wealth of the American 


people. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, the amendment I have 
offered, I think, is suggestive of the thing I am contending 
for here, and a couple of other amendments that I hope to be 
able to offer represent the same principle, T think these amend- 
ments themselyes will indicate, and what I may have to say 
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very briefly in regard to them, that the farmer is not left 
enough to his own initiative. The Government, in addition 
to disseminating the knowledge and giving him the instruction— 
all of which is proper and most commendable—does in some 
cases the work which the farmer or fruit grower himself 
ought to do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. How does it do the work? In what way? 

Mr. STERLING. It does the work in exterminating the 
citrus-fruit canker, for one thing—the subject to which my 
present amendment is directed. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, The Government only renders assistance, 
you know. It does not do the work itself or have the work done. 
The agent of the Agricultural Department goes among the farm- 
ers and instructs them how to plant and how to cultivate and 
how to select their seed, and all that. The Government does 
not do the work. It only assists by directing the farmer in doing 
the work himself. There is no question about the beneficence 
of the policy, for by its fruits you must judge it. 


Mr. STERLING. Here is the quotation from the address of 
Mr. Reid. He says: 


We found the individual initiative in the necessities of an untamed 
continent; were driven to it, shut up to it at every turn in the impera- 
tive beginning of orde se self. 5 at a thousand isolated spots; 
in the long, protrac struggle with wild lands, wild beasts, and 
Wild men—till it became the inheritance of the race, till under its 
stimulus men found thelr solitary way through trackless woods to make 
lonely 5 or start frontier settlements across the Alleghenles, 
through ess prairies to possess the Mississippi Valley, through 
alkali beset to wrest their gold from the mountains, and at last 
through the Sierras to scatter up and down the enchanted shore of 
the Pacific. To such a continental conquest of nature and of men have 
those two traits of the fathers brought us—their respect for authority 
and their widest freedom of individual initiative. 

Mr. President, I think it is this freedom of individual initiative 
that these prodigal and multitudinous appropriatons tend to de- 
stroy. Let us keep on at this pace, and all the pride we have 
taken in the achievements flowing from individual initiative and 
the strong, vigorous, self-reliant spirit of the farming classes 
will be but a memory, and instead there will grow up a habit 
of dependence on government for ad in overcoming every diffi- 
culty, and there will be a resulting loss of that healthy mental 
and moral fiber which is the best guaranty of our stability and 
of our true progress. 

I do not want to be understood as speaking in disparage- 
ment of much of the work—I will say the greater part of the 
work—of the Agricult.ral Department. It has accomplished 
great things. But the tendency, and especially in these latter 
years, is to overdo, and to enter upon those things for which 
there is no need and for which there is no general demand. 

Mr. President, we do not own the millions which we appro- 
priate. We are rather, in a very large sense, the trustees of 
the millions, not for special interests, but for the whole people, 
on whom we in turn call to provide the means out of their 
property, their income, and their toil. 

It seems to me almost farcical to talk about economy, how- 
ever, in the face of some of the items in this appropriation bill. 
At a time when we are talking economy, at.a time when there 
is great need for economy, at a time when necessary increases 
in appropriations will amount to several hundred millions, at 
a time when we will soon, in 2 few days, be confronted with a 
revenue bill which will propose new methods of taxation, and 
give us some new subjects of taxation, probably—at such a time 
we find these greatly increased appropriations in the Agricul- 
tural bill. One question now is, where we have in certain items 
appropriated outright without asking for any cooperation on the 
part of the community or the State which is primarily benefited, 
whether we shall not ask that State or that community to co- 
operate with the General Government and spend something 
itself toward the particular interest for which the appropriation 
is made. Another proposition is, just as in this citrous-canker 
appropriation, to which my amendment is directed, whether 
the citrus-fruit grower should not be satisfied under these con- 
ditions, when, as I say, there is such need for economy, to let 
the Goyernment appropriate the money for investigation and 
instruction through agents or otherwise, leaving the citrus-fruit 
growers themselves to do the work. 

There is one industry here, Mr. President, in which I am 
juterested, perhaps, or the people of the West and the North- 
west nre interested, and that is the dairy industry. 

You provide $277,000 for that industry, for investigations 
in it, and for work done by the department in it. Mr. President, 
I would not favor striking out the appropriation, but would 
provide that the State or county or other agencies in the State 
should contribute as much as the General Government to inves- 
tigations for the benefit of that industry, which is primarily 
for the benefit of the people of the State. I would provide, as 
I have provided in the amendment which I propose to offer, 


that no part of the appropriation here shall be available until 
the Seeretary of Agriculture is satisfied that the local authori- 
ties will contribute as much as the General Government con- 
tributes. 

mes GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me 

Mr. STERLING. Yes; 
Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It seems to me that in these appropria- 
tions we are getting in the habit of practically duplicating 
many of them. For instance, I turn to page 70. I find four 
items there regarding road building. For inquiries in regard 
to systems of road management throughout the United States 
and for giving expert advice on this subject there is an appro- 
priation of $39,540. For investigations of the best methods of 
road making, especially ordinary sand-clay, and dirt roads, and 
the best kinds of road-making materials, and for furnishing 
expert advice on road building and maintenance there is an 
appropriation of $142,780. For investigations of the chemical 
and physical character of road materials there is an appropria- 
tion of $42,780. 

Mr. STERLING. From what page is the Senator reading? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Page 70. For conducting field experi- 
ments in various methods of road construction and maintenance, 
and investigations concerning various road materials and 
preparations,” and so forth, there is an appropriation of 
$60,000. There is $280,000, or thereabouts, for this purpose, 
and if anyone is wise enough to differentiate as to the work 
that is to be done under those different items it is more than T 
can do. It seems to me that it is a practical duplication of 
work. 

Mr.. STERLING. And especially, Mr. President, would that 
seem true in regard to the second and third items which the 
Senator from New Hampshire read. 4 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING. Where they are to investigate, in the first 
of the two I mention the best kinds of road‘making materials, 
and in the next they are to make investigations of the chemical 
and physical character of road materials. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It looks to me like a duplication of the 
work. 

Mr. STERLING. Now, Mr. President, calling attention to the 
particular amendment which 1 have introduced, I wish to state 
to the Senate just what it proposes to do. The paragraph 
beginning with line 11 on page 19 provides: 

For conducting such investigations of the nature and menus of com- 
munication of the disease of citrons trees, known as citrons canker, and 


the’ ec ying such methods of eradication or control of the disease as in 
230 ent of the ry of Agriculture may be necessary, 


J yield to the Senator from New 
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2 01 amendment I propose strikes out the word “applying, 
so that the application of the remedies proposed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall be left to the citizens, the owners of citrous 
trees, those who grow the fruit. It seems to me that in these 
times the Government ought not to be called upon to do the 
work of actually going out and cutting down the citrous-growing 
trees and burning them, but that that much, with the advice 
and with the help of the Department of Agriculture, ought to be 
contributed by the people who are to be affected by this appro- 
priation, 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, much of the Senator’s carefully 
prepared and written-out extemporaneous speech refers to the 
bill as a whole. Only in the last sentence or two did he refer 
to the particular item in the bill covered by his amendment; 
and in his reference to that, Mr. President, the Senator displays 
the fact that he is ignorant of the nature of this disease. 

It 18 not much trouble to cut down an orange tree, or to set 
it afire. Any farmer could do that; but if he undertook to do 
that, he would spread the disease. The Department of. Agri- 
culture has discovered that the only way to destroy the tree so 
as not to spread the disease is to leave it standing, to take 
experts to spray it and to burn it as it stands there, without 
its being touched by anybody. That is a class of work that the 
crdinary farmer can not perform. It is a class of work that 
nobody can perform unless he is taken in hand and given about 
three weeks instruction, according to the statements made be- 
fore the committee. 

I shall not refer to the matter any further. I think the basis 
upon which this appropriation is asked is very well understood 
by the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STERLING. I now offer the amendment which 1 send 
to the desk. ; 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerany. On page 13, at the end of line 24, after the 
numerals “$277,470,” it is proposed to add the following 
proviso: 

Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be available for 
investigations and experiments in the dairy industry in any State until 
assurances satisfactory to the Secretary of Agriculture shall be given 
that such State or the proper county authorities or other agencies 
within the State will provide and contribute a sum equal to 50 per 
cent of the amount required for such work. and that of the above ap- 
propriation no greater part shall be expended than a sum which, to- 
gether with the amount so provided and contributed by or under the 
authority of the State, county, or other agencies within the State, may 
be necessary for such work of investigation and experiment. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, just a word with reference 
to this amendment. I do not think this amendment particularly 
affects Senators from Southern States, More particularly it 
will affect the Senators from Northern, Western, and perhaps 
some of the Eastern States. 

While the term“ cooperative“ is used in the paragraph sought 
to be amended, my amendment provides for real cooperation. It 
provides for an expenditure on the part of the State, on the 
part of the community, the county or the dairy interests them- 
selves within the State, of an amount equal to that expended 
by the Government. 

Mr. President, primarily the investigation and all work done 
by the department is in the interest of the people there, and 
they ought to be willing to make a contribution on their part 
to the experiments conducted by the Government. So T have 
provided in the amendment that no part of this sum of $277,470 
shall be available until the Secretary of Agriculture is satis- 
tied that the State or the community within which the investiga- 
tion is to be carried on will itself provide and contribute as 
much as the Government does. 

It seems to me that is eminently fair and just. It lightens 
the burden to be borne by the Government, and it simply calls 
upon the State to contribute what it justly should contribute. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr, President, will the Senator pardon me? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. CLAPP. I did not notice, in the reading of the amend- 
ment, whether the amendment is limited to contributions for 
the inspection of renovated-butter factories and markets, or 
whether it applies to the investigations and experiments in the 
dairy industry. 

Mr. STERLING. I will say to the Senator that the amend- 
ment applies to the investigations and experiments in the dairy 
industry. It does so in terms and does not relate to the latter 
part of the paragraph, the inspection of the renoyated-butter 
factories and markets. 

Mr. CLAPP. Does it relate to the first item, “for all neces- 
sary expenses for investigations and experiments in dairy in- 
dustry "? 

Mr. STERLING. I think it does. 

Mr. CLAPP. Then I think it very unfortunate. Unfortu- 
nately, whoever wrote this bill added some language here in 
order to make it cover everything, and that same objection is 
often seen in the bill. 

Primarily, there was an appropriation for the department to 
make investigations and experiments in dairy industry, which is 
a very proper thing for the department to do, entirely disassociated 
with any State activity or any State contribution. Unfortu- 
nately, then, somebody desiring to make it as elastic as possible 
added “ cooperative investigations of the dairy industry in the 
various States, inspection of renoyated-butter factories and 
markets.” 

If the Senator's amendment applies to the entire section it 
would simply paralyze the Depurtment of Agriculture in its 
efforts to make investigations and experiments in the dairying 
industry—something it ought to make without any reference to 
any State cooperation, and something that it can not very well 
make in conjunction with State cooperation. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I appreciate the force of 
the remarks of the Senator from Minnesota, and yet I am not 
so sure but that the amendment should apply to all investiga- 
tions and experiments in dairy industry. However, I think the 
terms of the amendment show that it is to be applied only to 
those States in which cooperative investigations are carried on. 
The amendment surely relates to States and communities within 
the States. : 

Mr. CLAPP (reading)— 

Provided, That no part of this 5 shall be avnllable for 
investigations and experiments in the dairy industry in any State until 
assurances satisfactory to the Secretary of Agriculture shall be given 
that such State or the proper county authorities— 

The Senator, T think, is correct. It would only apply to 
investigations in the industry in the various States. 

Mr. STERLING. I think so, 
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Mr. CLAPP. And that ought to be stricken out of the bill 
anyway, probably. 

Mr. STERLING. I think that is all I have to say in regard 
to the amendment, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from South Dakota. [Putting the question.] By 
the sound the noes seem to have it. 

Mr, STERLING. I call for a division on that proposition, 
Mr. President, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Allin favor of the amendment will 
rise. [A pause.] Those opposed will rise. [A pause.] The 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 13, beginning after the words 
“dipping vats,” in line 11, it is proposed to strike out all down 
to and including the word “ Industry,” in line 18, on said page, 
and to insert the following words: 
or for the purchase of materials or mixtures for use in dipping vats, 
but that the expense of such construction and of the 8 of all 
such materials shall be borne by the State, county, municipality, or 
other agency within the State in which such experimental or demon- 
stration work in the eradication of southern cattle ticks is carried on 
by the officials or agents of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Smith, S. C. 


Bankhead Gronna Norris 

Borah Harding O'Gorman Smoot 
Brady Hardwick Oliver Sterling 
Broussard Hitchcock Overman Swanson 
Catron James Owen Thomas 
Chamberlain Johuson, S. Dak. Pittman Thompson 
Chilton Jones Poindexter Tillman 
Clapp Kenyon Ransdell Underwood 
Clarke, Ark. Kern Shafroth Vardaman 
Culberson La Follette Sheppard Wadsworth 
Cummins Lane Sherman Wals 
Curtis MeCumber Simmons Williams 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Smith, Ariz. Works 


Gallinger Nelson Smith, Ga. 


Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleigue [Mr TacGartr}]. This announcement will stand 
for the day. 

Mr. WALSH. My collengne [Mr. Myrus] is absent, his ab- 
sence being due to continued illness, 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Fifty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. ‘The pending ques- 
tion is on the amendment offered by the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. STERLING]. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, in the event of the adoption 
of the amendment I have offered the entire first proviso in the 
second paragraph on page 13 would read as follows: 

Procided, howercer, That no part of this appropriation shall be used 
in the purchase of materials for or in the construction of dipping vats 
upon land not owned solely by the United States, except at fairs or 
expositions where the Department of Agriculture makes exhibits or 
demonstrations; nor shall any part of this appropriation be used in 
the purchase of materials or mixtures for use In dipping vats except 
in experimental or demonstration work carried on by the officials or 
agents of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Tt will be seen that the entire appropriation, Mr. President, 
provided for in the bill, as presented by the committee, ix 
$782,400. I was interested in seeing what the estimate had been 
in regard to this work of eradicating the southern cattle tick 
and I find that the estimate is $582,400. The amendment of the 
committee, therefore, increases the estimate just $200,000. The 
estimate made by the department is for the most part for sala- 
ries, As I remember that estimate, $431,000 is for salaries to be 
paid agents and inspectors engaged in the work of eradicating 
the cattle tick. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
ago that the estimate is $582,400. 

Mr. STERLING. $582,400. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. According to the figures fur- 
nished by the clerk of the committee and also to the committee 
when we were investigating it, the amount estimated for by the 
department was $657,400, and by the House $632,400. The 
amount last year was $438,800. The amount for live-stock dem- 
oustration work provided by the House was $50,000, and the 
estimate was $75,000, which we did not change. 

If the Senator will allow me right in this connection, I want 
to say that in the State of South Carolina I have had some 
personal experience with this matter. My county was within 
the tick zone. 1 had some doubt as to the practicability of this 
work and what they claimed. My own herd of cattle now are 
absolutely clean of the ticks. They have not appeared within 


The Senator suid a moment 
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nearly two years, and in that county alone I believe enough 
value in live stock has been preserved and saved by this process 
to go largely to pay for the amount here appropriated. You 
must remember that we have a vast zone where cattle are liable 
to be infected where this tick is indigenous, and I think this is 
n very modest sum. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. With the consent of the Senator from 
South Dakota, may I ask the Senator from South Carolina a 
question? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. With pleasure. z 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am very much interested in the per- 
sonal experience the Senator has had with respect to the matter. 
Will he tell the Senate whether the Federal Government is 
building dipping vats in which the cattle are to be dipped? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. They did not; they depended 
almost entirely on spraying them. They found that that was 
available and was adequate. I furnished the hands and they 
furnished the man. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator yield for another ques- 
tion? Does he know whether the Federal Government in his 
community in the zone with which he is familiar built any 
dipping vats? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do not think they did. If 
they did, I am not aware of it; but I do not think they did. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I asked the question because, as I un- 
` derstand it, the amendment provides, in effect, that the Gov- 
ernment shall not build dipping vats or supply the material 
therefor. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The bill provides that they 
shall be built only upon Government land. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Except at fairs and expositions. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That would not cost very 
much. It would be only for a temporary use and would be an 
effective way of demonstrating it, because people are there 
gathered together, and one vat would demonstrate to the vast 
crowds who come the practicability of putting them on their 
own private property. 5 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If I may be permitted to interpolate a 
remark, it seems to me almost inconceivable that the officials of 
any of our State fairs would allow a dipping vat to be placed 
on their grounds and having cattle driven there to be disin- 
fected. Furthermore, it is impossible to build a temporary dip- 
ping vat of any different material from a permanent one. It 
takes quite a vat to hold a steer, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That may be true; I am not 
familiar with that part of it; but, if the Senator wiil allow me, 
I think an ocular demonstration of the feasibility of it would 
be worth a great deal. I do not know about the cost of put- 
ting in a vat, but I think a sample yat—one that perhaps would 
not be required for a great herd—would be quite an educative 
process. At any rate I do not know of anything in all that 
southern zone, where cattle are liable to this infection, where 
there has been such a practical result as in tick eradication. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I do not doubt but that the 
work of the Government in the eradication of the southern 
cattle tick has been of the greatest benefit, nor would I deprive 
the people interested in the raising of cattle of the benefit of 
Government work, Government demonstration, Government in- 
vestigation; but I would have the people of the community in 
the States interested contribute something to this work and not 
leave it all to be done at Government expense. 

Mr. President, reference was made a moment ago by the 
Senator from South Carolina to the estimates. I take my fig- 
ures from the Book of Estimates for the year 1917, and the 
estimates by the department there are $582,400. As I said, 
$431,000 of this amount is paid out in salaries to 416 Govern- 
ment inspectors, agents, and veterinarians. An army of 416 
men is employed in that work-now, and they estimate for that 
number of men for the fiscal year 1917. For what is the extra 
$200,000 added by the committee? It must be for the building 
of vats und for the purchase of material for use in the vats. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator will allow me, 
as he is making these objections I know his object is to get the 
greatest good out of this appropriation and to justify this ap- 
propriation or to prove that it is not justifiable. The process is 
to divide a county up into certain districts and to send an agent 
with the proper ingredients, because they have found that where 
these chemicals are not properly mixed it may destroy the 
cattle, for if they make it too strong it burns them. I think 
some claims have been made against the Government and that 
they have been paid on that very account. 2 

These men have a territory over which they have to go. 
most every one has three or four or five, and some have greater 
herds. In order to eradicate the tick from a certain area every 


single animal in that zone or in that area has to be visited, 
as the ticks have to be taken from it. As soon as they are all 
destroyed during the breeding period, in the course of three 
years they declare that herd immune, and in my experience they 
do not come back. Therefore, it takes a vast number of men 
who understand it. I do not believe there is an appropriation 
in this bill that is any more justified by results than this one. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I only proposed to cut down 
the appropriation $200,000. I will say to the Senator I pro- 
pose to leave as much appropriated as the department has esti- 
mated for, $582,000. I have before me the Book of Estimates, 
and the entire appropriation for the year 1916 was $388,800. 
The total estimate for 1917 is $582,400, according to the Book 
of Estimates. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Senator is talking about 
a particular paragraph. Here is the Book of Estimates sent 
out for all necessary expenses, and I read from page 41: 

General expenses, Bureau of Animal Industry—continued. 

For all necessary expenses for the eradication of southern cattle 
ticks, $438,800— 

That was last year, now “ $657,400.” 

Then it goes on and specifies how that should be divided, 
and the estimate from the department is $657,400. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, it may be that that is the 
estimate of the department, but I have the figures in detail 
here, showing the number of veterinary surgeons, the num- 
ber of inspectors, the number of agents employed in this service, 
making a total of 416. Here are 27 veterinary inspectors, at 
$1,800 each; 26 veterinary inspectors, at $1,620 each; 8 agents 
in tick eradication, at $1,880 each; and down further I find 83 
agents in tick eradication, $1,200 each; 65 agents in tick eradi- 
cation, at $1,000 each; 47 agents in tick eradication, $900 each, 
and so on, numerous others given at stated salaries for each, 
according, I suppose, to their class or grade. 

There is the force employed by the Government in this serv- 
ice. There is force enough, I will say to the Senator from 
South Carolina, it seems to me, in these 416 men to cover the 
entire field, and there is no need of an appropriation for any 
more men. The Goyernment has furnished what the departnient 
estimated, the nuniber of men, with the stated salaries to be 
paid each man here. Then, in addition to the $431,000 for 
salaries, there is $139,000 for traveling expenses; for supplies 
anid equipment, $5,000; for miscellaneous expenses, $7,400, mak- 
ing a total of $582,400, as against $388,800 for the last year. 

The only way in which I could figure it out that $200,000 
more was needed than this $582,000 was for the purpose of 
buildings and for buying materials for use in the dipping vats. 
The bill provides that— 

Provided, howevcr, That no part of this appropriation shall be used 
in the purchase of materials for or in the construction of dipping vats 
upon land not owned solely by the United States, except at fairs or 
expositions where the Department of Agriculture makes exhibits or 
demonstrations; nor shall any part of this appropriation be used in 
the purchase of materials or mixtures for use in dipping vats except 
in experimental or demonstration work carried on by the officials or 
agents of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

I had not thought of the objection interposed by the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Wapsworru] to the building of vats at 
State fairs and expositions and the danger there was in it so far 
as that is concerned, but evidently the $200,000 is meant to be 
used in the construction of vats or in buying materials for use in 
the vats at such places as the Government intends to construct 
the vat under this appropriation bill. 

Mr. President, my sole contention is simply this, that if the 
Government contributes $582,400 in paying salaries and in fur- 
nishing equipment for building vats, and so forth, the people 
themselves who are interested ought to furnish the $200,000, if 
that is necessary, to construct the vats. They ought to make 
that much of a contribution. Otherwise it is paternalism pure 
and simple, and the Government with its mighty arm is going 
down there into the South and doing everything, paying all the 
salaries and constructing the vats and paying every cent of the 
expense for eradicating the southern cattle tick. It is one of 
the faults I find running through this bill; it is a fault in regard 
to the citrus-fruit appropriation. It seems to me that people 
ought to be energetic enough, and I will put it stronger than that, 
they ought to be patriotic enough in this time of need for great 
ecenomy to do that much to assist the Government in bearing 
this burden. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I am very 
sorry thdt the question of section has been injected into this 
argument, because I am persuaded that the Senator in his elo- 
quence against my section has forgotten 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator will pardon me, I do not in- 
tend to refer particularly to a section. The dairy industry in 
regard to which my amendment was adopted a while ago is not 
an industry peculiar to one section, and I said, with reference to 
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that, that the people ought to cooperate with the Government and 
contribute as much as the Government does toward investiga- 
tions for the dairy industry. — 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I should not have said what 
I did had not the Senator specifically referred to the South in 
the eradication of the cattle tick and in the protection of the 
citrus industry. I wondered if the Senator had forgotten that 
within the last year, I believe, the foot-and-mouth disease broke 
out in a section other than the South, and not $672,000 but 
something like $3,000,000 was appropriated to stamp it out. 
There was an estimate made of over $4,000,000 to reimburse 
those whose herds were destroyed. 

Mr. STERLING. That was a disease peculiar to no section, 
but was universal over the whole United States, so there could 
not be the same concentrated effort in coping with that disease 
as there can be with this. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It may have become univer- 
sal in time, but at the time it happened not to be, and there was 
no sectional line drawn. It is also true of the cattle tick from 
the South that when the cattle are shipped from the South to the 
North with ticks on them they convey what is called the Texas 
fever. 

I want to call the Senator’s attention also to the hog cholera. It 
is notorious that the corn belt is the great meat belt, and when 
the hog cholera appeared there there was a plea made here for a 
million dollars to stamp it out. I heard no man then raise the 
ery that we were appropriating a million dollars for the purpose 
of conferring a benefit upon one section as against another. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I wish to remind the Senator 
that I very earnestly opposed that appropriation. I do not want 
the Senator to say that nobody was opposed to it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I said that when it was asked 
for this section nobody opposed it as being sectional. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. On sectional grounds. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I deplore the 
fact that sectionalism has entered into this debate at all. Weare 
not any more responsible for the presence of that insect than you 
were for the presence of the foot-and-mouth disease, and I was 
just as loyal in helping you to stamp that out as I am in asking 
you to help us to stamp this out. Both are a menace to the meat 
supply of our common country. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr President, the only difference between 
the Senater from South Carolina and myself is simply this: I 
want to give all that I think should be reasonably given for the 
purpose; but the $200,000 extra for the building of vats, and so 
forth, I think should be paid by the people who are most directly 
interested in it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, we-have a 
department whose business it is to study conditions and make 
estimates and our very rules provide that no amendments to a 
bill carrying appropriations shall be in order unless it is esti- 
mated for. We have turned this matter over to them. This 
department has estimated that this amount is necessary. It 
seems to me that they are better qualified than the Senator to 
say just how much is needed for the prosecution of this very 
necessary work. 

I think some Senator has proposed an amendment looking to 
the auditing of the accounts of the different departments. 
Until that is done this is the best source of advice for the Senate. 
With my knowledge of the necessity for this work, covering as it 
does now 50,000 square miles where they have eradicated this 
tick and put our cattle where they could be made available for 
beef and for other uses in different parts of the country by ship- 
ment, I think the wonderful practicability of the expenditure 
of this money has been demonstrated. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is quite important to a great many of us in 
voting on the amendment to know just what the estimate of the 
department is. There seems to be a dispute between the Senator 
from South Carolina and the Senator from South Dakota as to 
what the estimate is. r 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator will allow me, 
all I can go by is the estimate furnished the Agricultural Com- 
mittee by this department and from the House. I have in my 
hand the volume, Estimates of Appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Required for the Service of the Fiscal 
Year Ending June 30, 1917, prepared for the use of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, House of Representatives. Here they 
have a detailed statement following that estimate of $657,400, 
I do not know from what the Senator from South Dakota was 
reading. I know what came before the committee. I know 
what the of Agriculture himself said about the matter, 
and here it is printed. That is all I can tell the Senate about it. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I do not want to delay a 
vote by any observations on the provision of the bill that is 
uncer consideration, but I do feel that I ought not to let pass 
the remark which has been repeated over and over again in con- 
nection with the item for making an appropriation for the 
eradication of citrus canker. The Senator from South Dakota 
says that people ought to be patriotic enough and public spir- 
ited enough to cooperate with the Government in the commani- 
ties where the infection exists. He instanced the citrus-canker 
item as one where apparently that is not to be done. I want to 
remind the Senator that the Legislature of Florida appropriated 
$195,000 and the people themselves raised $200,000, and that that 
State alone has cooperated to the extent of over $400,000 in the 
eradication of this disease, and that there are six infected 
States, so that Florida is only one of the six. I wanted this 
statement to appear so that no improper inference could be 
drawn from the Senator’s remark. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I am not a member of 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, and I am not as 
well informed on these questions as the gentlemen who are 
members of the committee, but I have some personal knowledge 
of the conditions and the facts that relate to the amendment 
now pending before the Senate. I am satisfied that the Senator 
who has offered the amendment has offered it under an entire 
misapprehension of the facts. 

As I understand the increased appropriation asked for by 
the Agricultural Department, it does not ask for this money to 
build vats with. If the Senator has any information coming 
from the Agricultural Department which would lead him to be- 
lieve that they proposed to use this $200,000 for the building 
of yats, I would be glad if he would inform me from what 
source he got the information. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from Alabama that I have no direct information upon the sub- 
ject at all other than-—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, then—— 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator will excuse me—none other 
than that furnished by the bill itself; but, since the bill shows 
the committee increase to $782,400, since the bill itself permits 
the building of vats by the Government and the purchase of 
material for certain vats, and since the Book of Estimates 
gives $582,000 as the amount required for this service, I sup- 
posed that the $200,000—and I think it is a reasonable in- 
ference—was to be used in the building of vats which the bill 
permits to be built by the Government. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow me, I think 
I can clear up his misapprehension on that question. I do not 
speak by the card from the Agricultural Department, for I am 
not a member of the Agricultural Committee, and I do not 
know. I can only tell the Senator what I know to be the fact 
where this work is being carried on. 

I know that for many years the people of my State con- 
tributed their share to Federal taxes, to appropriations, start- 
ing away up on the northern line, for eradicating cattle tick. 
It moved south, county by county, until it came down through 
Kentueky and Tennessee, until it reached north Alabama. In 
the meantime we had cattle tick, but we could not eradicate it 
until it was eradicated in the territory of our neighbors. The 
Agricultural Department very properly started up north and 
moved south, county by county. There was no complaint at 
that time. It is now approaching the Gulf coast. I am satis- 
fied the Senator from South Dakota has offered this amend- 
ment under an entire misapprehension of the conditions. I 
do not say that the Agricultural Department does not use some 
small portion of this money with which to build vats to elimi- 
nate the cattle tick; but I do say that, if so, it is a very small 
portion of it. I will tell the Senator why. 

I do not presume the department would make any difference 
in the treatment of the cattle-tick problem in Alabama from 
what they are making in other States; and I know that within 
the last 18 months in one of the counties in the district which 
I formerly represented in the other House, in north Alabama, 
when the Government experts had reached there to do this 
work they called on the farmers to organize clubs to build vats 
in each precinct. What you call a township in the North, we 
call a precinct in the South. I am entirely familiar with this 
matter, because I myself contributed money to build one of 
these vats. 

I know those vats were not built by the Government, but that 
they were built by the local people, who took great pride in 
building them at their own expense. I know that to be the condi- 
tion throughout Alabama. 

I do not say that there have not been possibly some places 
in Alabama and some places in other portions of the United 
States where they have used a portion of this money with 
which to build experimental vats, so as to demonstrate to the 
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farmers how to build and how to use such vats; but when the 
Senator from South Dakota attempts to change this appropria- 
tion and to haye this amendment adopted on the basis that the 
people of the Southern States in fighting the cattle tick are not 
themselves building these vats, he is acting under an absolute 
misapprehension of the facts. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ala- 
bama give me his idea as to what this increase is meant for, if 
it is not for the purpose of building vats? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will. The question of eradicating 
cattle ticks is largely an educational question. In a large por- 
tion of the South, if not in the North, there is a great deal of 
fallow land; we in the South have a great deal of land that is 
not under fence. The people who have not large plantations, 
but the moderately well-to-do farmers have fenced in the lands 
which they cultivate and they allow their cattle to roam at large 
on what they call the public land, but, in fact, probably very little 
of it belongs to the United States Government, though some of 
it does belong to the State of Alabama. Much of the land in 
private ownership is not fenced, and the people have allowed 
their cattle to range at large. 

When you come to the question of eradicating cattle tick 
you have to pen up your cattle; you have to feed your cattle, 
at least for a certain time, and take them off this common 
pasture, where otherwise they would come in contact with the 
tick as soon as they were dipped. To get a whole community of 
not rich farmers, but of poor farmers, farmers who have small 
farms, to realize that it was for their benefit to pen up their 
cattle, to keep them under control for several years, to put 
them through these dipping vats so that the cattle tick would 
die in the common pasture and might be eradicated from the 
community requires education. The farmers had to be con- 
vinced of the necessity of that to begin with. I understand 
the agents employed by the Government have been doing that 
work. 

It is not a work of dipping the cattle or building dipping vats, 
but it is the question of education, of creating a public senti- 
ment to get the people to agree to it. Although I am glad to 
say to-day there is a very strong sentiment in Alabama for the 
eradication of the tick, a few years ago there was a strong public 
sentiment against it. That is the work that the Agricultural 
Department is doing. 

I know the department is not using this money to build vats 
indiscriminately, but that those vats are being built by the 
people themselyes. I think, probably—although I do not know 
that to be a fact—that here and there the Department of Agri- 
culture has used some of this money to build a demonstration 
vat so that they could bring it to the attention of the people and 
could demonstrate to them the way to build the vat, the way to 
put the cattle into the vat, and then let the people go out through 
other parts of the county or a section of the State and build 
their own vats, 

I do not state this on the authority of the Agricultural De- 
partment, I do not state it from information which I have 
gotten out of some document, but I state it because of the fact 
that I live in a community where these vats are being built, 
and I know that they are being built by the people. 

Why should the Senator’s amendment be adopted under the 
idea and apprehension that the people of these States are doing 
nothing for themselves, when the fact is that they are build- 
ing these vats for themselves right along, and he would take 
away from the Agricultural Department the power to occa- 
sionally build an experimental yat to demonstrate how such 
vats should be built and how the work should be done? 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator from Alabama has not yet 
answered my question as to what is to be done with the pro- 
posed increase? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will answer it. 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator will permit me, I wish to 
know what is to be done with the proposed increase over the 
estimate and the proposed increase of $149,600 over the House 
bill, if the money is not to be used for the building of vats? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no doubt as to what will be 
done with it. I am not a member of the Agricultural Commit- 
tee; I was not before the committee when the Agricultural De- 
partment made their report; so I can not speak by the card; 
but I have no doubt in the world that what will be done with 
the proposed increase is exactly what is being done and has for 
many years been done with what has been appropriated in the 
bill; that is, that the agents of the Agricultural Department 
will go out into this country and educate the people as to the 


necessity of eradicating the cattle tick; will show them how to 
build the vats and how to dip the cattle. There is a vast ter- 
ritory there. If you will give enough money, we can carry on 
this educational work and get rid of these cattle ticks in a 
couple of years; but the Government has not pursued the mat- 
ter along that line; it has made small appropriations, and has 
gradually drifted down from the Northern States to the States 
of the South. 

We have waited for many years for this work to reach us. 
If you would appropriate millions for this purpose, as you did 
for the eradication of the foot-and-mouth disease, the cattle tick 
would have been out of our country before now. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It would haye been wiped out in a 


year. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. We would have wiped it out in a year, 
or in three years, anyway. You have not, however, pursued the 
work in that way. The proposed increase is simply to advance 
the work along the old lines, in the same way that you have ad- 
vanced the work for a decade or more in the past. The only 
purpose that could be accomplished by the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from South Dakota is that you would say to the 
agricultural experiment people when they went into communi- 
ties to advance the work that they could not build a demonstra- 
tion vat and show the people how it ought to be built. That is 
all the Senator will accomplish by the amendment. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator from Alabama referred to 
2 made for the eradication of the foot-and-mouth 

Sense. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I did not hear the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? The Senator from 
South Dakota is taking the floor by the courtesy of the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. STERLING. I beg pardon for infringing any of the rules. 
I wish to say, however, Mr. President, that the Senator from 
Alabama refers to the appropriation made for the eradication 
of the foot-and-mouth disease. As I recall, that was made only 
two years ago, and the appropriation for cattle-tick eradication 
was also made two years ago. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, no. 

Mr. STERLING. The Government was just as early in mak- 
ing appropriations for that purpose as it was for the purpose of 
eradicating the foot-and-mouth disease. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, no; Mr. President, the Senator from 
South Dakota is speaking under an entire misapprehension of the 
facts. The Government has been making appropriations for 
the eradication of the cattle tick for now more than 10 years, 
Indeed, the appropriation may date back far beyond that, but 
to my personal knowledge the appropriation has been made for 
more than 10 years. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
again yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. STERLING. I am not laboring under any misapprehen- 
sion. My point is simply that the Government aid in eradicat- 
ing the cattle tick has been as early, at least, as has been Gov- 
ernment aid in the eradication of the foot-and-mouth disease; 
and, according to the Senator’s statement, it has been very 
much earlier. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly it had been very much 
earlier; but the Senator from South Dakota has attempted to 
reflect on the constituency that I in part represent by saying 
that our people are unwilling to carry their share of the burden 
of the eradication of that disease when they are carrying prac- 
tically all of the burden, except the educational influences of 
the department itself. The statement which the Senator made 
is a reflection on those people, and I stand here simply to re- 
pudiate a statement that is not justified by the facts. I know 
the Senator made the statement without knowledge of the facts, 
and he has so stated; but I know the facts, and I am not will- 
ing to let a statement go by which does reflect upon the con- 
3 which I represent and which is not jusified by the 

‘acts. 

Now, as to the foot-and-mouth disease, I voted for the appro- 
priation to eradicate it, and I am willing to do so again; but I 
want to say to the Senator that there is not one case of the 
foot-and-mouth disease in the Southern States. That Is no rea- 
son, however, why we should not make an appropriation for 
that purpose. It is a serious menace not only to the cattle 
interests of this country, but it is a serious menace to a food 
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product upon which the people are dependent; and so I very 
cheerfully voted for millions to eradicate that disease in the 
Northern States. Now, when we have in the South a condition 
that is a menace to the cattle interests of the South and a 
menace to the food supply, after we have voted millions of dol- 
lars for the eradication of the foot-and-mouth disease, to say 
that you are not willing to increase this appropriation $200,000 
is a position that is not defensible. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Alabama permit a question? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Iam ready to vote any reasonable amount 
for this or any other purpose that relates to the food supply of 
the country; but, upon referring to the Book of Estimates— 
and the only official estimates are those coming through the 
Secretary of the Treasury; the Secretary of Agriculture sub- 
mits his estimates to the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury sends them to Congress—I find that 
that book shows that the estimate made does not include this 
$200,000. Does the Senator really feel that the exigency is such 
that that amount is necessary? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will state to the Senator from New 
Hampshire that, as I said in the beginning, I am not a member 
of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, and I have not 
informed myself as te the estimates. I understand that there 
has been a supplemental estimate of some kind, but I am not 
advised particularly as to that. I have been perfectly willing, 
and am willing now, to stand on what the department states is 
necessary to do this work. If they say they need $200,000 addi- 
tional, I think it should be provided. The thing I stand here 
to combat is a misapprehension as to the condition of our own 
people. It has been charged here that we are not willing to do 

- our share of the work, when we are doing all of the work, so 
far as the actual work of building vats and dipping cattle is 
concerned. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator will understand that T have 
taken no part in that controversy. The Senator has had large 
experience as a member of the Committee on Appropriations 
in the other House—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I served on that committee. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator served on that committee, 
and he is serving on the similar committee in the Senate, and 
we were all glad to welcome him on it. The Senator knows 
that the simple fact that the Agricultural Department has 
written a letter saying they need more money does not meet 
the requirements of the law that the estimate shall come through 
the Secretary of the Treasury; but if there is an emergency, 
and Senators from the States where this wretched condition 
exists feel that more money is needed than has been estimated 
for in the regular form and found in the Book of Estimates, 
I am not going to haggle about it for a moment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator from New 
Hampshire that I do not know whether this estimate is in the 
regular form, because, as I have said, I am not a member of the 
committee and have not investigated it; but I call the Senator's 
attention to the fact that, if I recollect aright, in the Committee 
on Appropriations, of which we jointly are members, last fall 
there was a request for an additional sum for the eradication of 
the foot-and-mouth disease, and we passed that without any 
regular estimate because of the urgency of the case. We did not 
wait, there being an emergency, for the éstimate to come through 
the regular channels, but we accepted it because we recognised 
the condition that existed. 

I am not prepared to say as to the emergency of this question, 
because I do not know. I am content to leave that to members 
of the committee. I merely wanted to repudiate a statement 
which I felt—and I am not reflecting on the Senator who has 
offered the amendment, because he said that he did not know 
the facts reflected on my people, and I do not want this case to 
be decided on that question. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will say to my friend the Senator from 
Alabama that my recollection is that the supplemental esti- 
mates concerning the foot-and-mouth disease came through the 
Secretary of the Treasury in the regular form; but it is possible 
that we may haye added something that did not come in that 
way. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think we did; that is my recollection. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia obtained the floor. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Georgia 
yield to me for just a moment? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator from Alabama has stated two 
or three times in the course of his remarks that I reflected upon 
his people or the people of the South. I want, Mr. President, to 


disclaim any intention of reflecting upon the people of the South. 
On the contrary, instead of reflecting upon them, I weuld rather 
express my high admiration for the people of the South generally. 

I merely looked at this item in the bill. I saw the estimate 
of $582,400 for this entire service, which I suppesed included 
the educational agents to which the Senator from Alabama 
has referred. I saw the House item of $632,000, an increase 
over the $582,000. I at once supposed, since the bill permitted 
the Government to build vats and purchase materials for 
use in those vats, that the difference between $582,400 and 
$782,400, a difference of $200,000, was to be used in the building 
of vats; and it simply occurred to me, without thinking par- 
ticularly as to how many vats had been constructed by the 
people of the South, that it was for the purpose of building vats 
here and there throughout the South. I confess, Mr. President, 
that the Senator from Alabama has not yet, in my view, quite 
answered the question as to what is to be done with the differ- 
ence between the $582,400 and the $782,400. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Georgia will allow me, as I said in the beginning, I am not 
familiar with the estimates, and I will leave that to the mem- 
bers of the committee to answer. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the estimate of the 
Agricultural Department fer this purpose, amounting to 
$657,000, will be found on page 41 of the Estimates of Appro- 
priations for the Department of Agriculture for the Fiscal 
Year Ending June 30, 1917, Prepared for the Use of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, House of Representatives. 

Mr. STERLING. Well, Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Excuse me, I will go on and finish 
what I have to say, and I think the Senator will understand 
it when I get through. That was the estimate of the Agri- 
cultural Department as to what they needed. Anyone inter- 
ested in knowing why this increase was made would only have 
to read the note following the estimate. From that he would 
have found out why the Agricultural Department wished the 
increase. It was because the eradication of the tick is a 
work that should not be postponed from year to year. If money 
enough were spent for tick eradication, in a couple of years 
the entire work might be accomplished. 

The States and the communities are contributing so much 
to the work and there is such an interest in the work that the 
department feels that the Government should spend more in 
directing the work. 

I want to say, Mr. President, that the work has been con- 
tinued in the State in which I live just as the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Unprrwoop] has described it in his State. 
The vats have been built by the communities and not out of 
Government money. They have been built by the counties; 
and men with farms of considerable size build vats on their 
own farms for themselves exclusively. I have not heard of 
the Government building any vats in Georgia, except experi- 
mental or instruction vats. 

This bill does not allow the Government to build vats gen- 
erally. It limits their construction to Government land and 
In connection with expositions and fairs. The Government has 
no land in Georgia. Georgia is not a public-land State, and 
there is practically no Government land throughout that section. 
It is not like the northwestern section, with which the Senator 
from South Dakota is familiar. I think that language came 
down from past bills, when the tick was being fought in sections 
where the Government did own large bodies of public land. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senater from North Dakota? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I suggest to the Senator from Georgia 
that the department is prohibited by act of Congress from build- 
ing vats except for demonstration purposes? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Well, I am sure that they have 
never built any in my State except for demonstration purposes. 

Mr. GRONNA. I was just going to suggest that the vats 
have been built, as the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] 
has stated, by the counties and by communities. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And very much more has been spent 
locally than the Government has contributed. The Government's 
contribution has really been but a small part of the expenditures 
in this work. 

The Senator from South Dakota asks why this increase, It is 
not for the purpose of building vats, for the act of Congress for- 
bids that, but it is for the purpose of progressing more rapidly 
with the work and contributing more rapidly to its completion. 

Now, let me read what the Secretary of Agriculture said on 
this subject before the House committee: 


The question is whether we shall get rid of it relatively quickly or 
whether we shall let the work g. It is not a question of an indefinile 
continuance of appropriations or of endless annual increases, but of 
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larger appropriations over a few years instead of smaller ones for a 
long period. We can get rid of s nuisance with a less aggregate ex- 
penditure in the long run if we combat it vigorously. The e required 
will depend on the amount of money at the disposal of the Federal 
authorities and the active cooperation of the States. With the proper 
attitude on the part of the people, with ample funds from communities 
or from the States, or both, and with the requisite Federal appropria- 
tion to meet any amount the 2 put up, we can rapidly exterminate 
the cattle tick and get through with tbe business. 
The House committee in their report then say: 


Deeming it wise, in the interest of economy and of the rapid increase 
of the meat supply, that the- work should be pushed as rapidly as pos- 
sible, the committee believes that the increase recommended is fully Jus- 
tified. As 1 the interest of the States in the work and their 
realization of its importance, attention is called to the fact that the 
States and counties now under quarantine are planning to expend during 
the next fiscal year, in cooperation with the Federal Government, ap- 
proximately $975,000. 

New language has been added to make $75,000 of the appropriation 
immediately available, so that preliminary work looking to the wise 
expenditure of the increase in the appropriation may undertaken 
before the beginning of the next fiscal year. 

In connection with the estimate for an appropriation of $657,- 
000, the department says: 


Many of the State wp yon rey have greatly increased, and in some 
cases here more than doubled, their 2 to carry on the 
work in cooperation with the Departmen of Agriculture. During the 
present calendar year, up to September 15, 37.308 square miles of 
territory had been released from Federal quarantine for cattle ticks, 
and, effective December 1, an additional area will be released, which in 
all probability will bring the amount up to 50,000 square miles freed 
from ticks and released from quarantine during the calendar year 1915. 
As a result of increased activities and educational work, active steps 
will be taken during the year 1916 in the eradication of the ticks, and 


more money and more men will be urgently needed to successfully 


carry on the work in the various States under quarantine. 

So that really it is a question of getting over the territory 
and getting rid of the tick. The more money that is spent, the 
more rapidly the ground will be covered. As the States are 
doubling their appropriations, and as the Agricultural Depart- 
ment saw the opportunity for using more, they asked for more. 

Now, I will state how the increase happened in the Senate. 
The chairman of the committee was very deeply interested in 
the tick fight, and made statements about facts within his own 
knowledge, and the increase was made on the motion of the 
chairman of the committee. But the Agricultural Department 
and the Secretary asked $657,400 by their first suggestion, and 
the Secretary himself said on the hearing that if we could give 
him more it would really be an economy, and he would get rid 
of the tick at less cost to the Government. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I should like to corroborate 
what my brethren from the cattle-tick States have had to say 
about the efforts of the local people. Just about one week ago 
the Legislature of the State of Louisiana passed a most stringent 
law making it a serious criminal offense for anyone to refuse to 
dip his cattle. The people are determined to eradicate the cattle 
tick from that State, and they are doing everything in their 
power along that line. 

You know that people must regard it as very serious when 
they make it a crime to refuse to dip cattle. I live in the ex- 
treme northeast part of the State, and I have a small herd of 
cattle. I have dipped them persistently every 21 days for the 
past two years except in the cold weather. The dipping vats 
were all built by the parish of East Carroll, in which I live. 
The Government had nothing to do with building those vats. 
There was a specialist employed by the Government who went 
around East Carroll and the adjoining parish, from place to 
place, instructing the people how to dip their cattle and trying 
to see in a personal way that the cattle were properly dipped. 
The Government furnished the educational agency. The people 
themselves furnished the expense. The laborers to take the 
cattle to the vats, the vats themselves, all the great expense of 
this eradication, was furnished by the people; and, as I said a 
moment ago, they have now gone to the great length of making 
it a criminal offense not te dip cattle. 

Mr. President, is this a national question? Let me give you a 
few facts to show you that the whole Nation is interested in it. 
This work was undertaken in 1906— und I speak with some 
knowledge, because I had the honor of introducing the first bill 
ever introduced in the American Congress for eradicating the 
cattle tick. My bill proposed to appropriate $100,000 for that 
purpose. It was introduced in the spring of 1906, when the 
honorable gentleman from New York, Mr. Wadsworth, was 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture of the House. The 
people of New England at that time—and I am glad to see the 
distinguished Senator from New Hampshire here—were very 
much interested in the eradication of the gypsy moth, and they 
asked at the same time $100,000 to eradicate it. We did not get 
very much encouragement for either of those appropriations 
from the chairman of the House Committee on Agriculture, and 
before it was settled the people of New England, fighting the 
gypsy moth, and the people from the South, fighting the cattle 


tick, were working hand and hand. The result was that the bill 
earried $82,500 to begin the work of gypsy-moth eradication and 
$82,500 to begin the work of cattle-tick eradication. I have the 
act in my hand. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I gladly yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the Senator would be a little 
more accurate—but I do not want him to think that I am 
against this appropriation—if he said that the boll-weevil and 
the gypsy-moth appropriations went hand in hand. 

Mr. RANSDELL, I beg pardon; I remember it well. I have 
the act here. On the same page is $82,500 to prevent the con- 
tinued spread of gypsy moth and brown-tail moth, and in the 
very next paragraph there is $82,500 to assist, in cooperation 
with the State authorities, in eradicating the ticks transmitting 
southern cattle fever. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Is there not likewise an appropriation 
for the boll weevil? 

Mr. RANSDELL. There may have been. I do not recall that. 
I know that the Government has from time to time made appro- 
priations for eradicating boll weevil. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; there is no question about it. It 
has been in every appropriation bill for a great many years. 

Mr. RANSDELL. We have appropriated considerable 
money and we have done a great work in eradicating the boll 
weevil. 

I want to say, in speaking of the gypsy moth, that I was de- 
lighted to assist in getting an appropriation for it in 1906, and 
I am still delighted to assist in getting annual appropriations 
for it. We carry in this bill for the gypsy moth—not the eradi- 
cation of it, because they say you can not eradicate the gypsy 
moth—$305,050. Last year the bill carried $310,000 for the 
same purpose. Here is what the Entomologist, Dr. Howard, 
says about it in answer to the chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture: 

The CHAIRMAN. In answer to Mr. Haw tey’s question, you say it is 
not your hope to ever exterminate the gypsy and brown-tail moths? 

Dr. Howard. I am afraid we shall never be able to exterminate them. 

The CiraimMAN. Your position now is one of control? 

Dr. Howard, Our position is now one of control and protection to the 
rest of the country. 

The CHatgMan, Quarantine and control? 

Dr. Howarp. Quarantine and control. We have protected the rest of 
the country. There is no doubt about that. The appropriations that 
Congress has made for the past eight years have undoubtedly relieved 
the country from a t scourge. 

The CHAIRMAN. 5 therefore, may as well be con- 
sidered a permanent appropriation, you might say? 

Dr. Howanb. I fear so. It may be tbat the parasites will reduce 
the species to such a number that we can rely simply on quarantine 
measures, 

And so forth. 

Now, Mr. President, we are giving, and according to that 
testimony we probably shall give, for all time, something like 
$300,000 a year to prevent the gypsy moth from spreading to 
the balance of the United States. I, for one, say that if we 
can prevent that awful pest, which is now such a scourge in New 
England, from spreading to the rest of this Nation, we will have 
made a very wise expenditure of public funds, and the New 
England pecple can get my vote for it just as often as they need 
it, and for as much more as the department says is needed. 

Mr. President, let me give you a few figures to show you 
that this cattle-tick pest in the South is a national evil. These 
figures from the Department of Agriculture show that the aver- 
age weight of cattle in the States of Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Alabama, and Mississippi in 1915 was 340 pounds, 419 pounds, 
471 pounds, 500 pounds, and 550 pounds, respectively. Please 
listen to these figures, now. That was the average weight of 
cattle in the southern ecattle-tick area. “Ridiculously small 
weights,” you will say. Of course you will. Here are the 
weights in the West where they have no ticks. The cattle of 
Wyoming, Idaho, and Montana, which are tick-free States, aver- 
nge 985 pounds, 966 pounds, and 938 pounds, respectively. The 
average values of cattle in these ticky States are, in Georgia $18, 
in Florida $18, in Alabama $20, in Mississippi $22. In a few 
of the tick-free States the average values of all cattle are as 
follows: Wyoming, $64; Montana, $60; Ohio, $56; Ilinois, $56; 
Indiana, $54. - 

The value of cattle in the tick-free States is more than twice 
the value of cattle in the tick States. 

Is it because the animals are any better? Is it because the 
sun shines brighter in those States, or the rain is sweeter, or 
the grass more nutritious? No, Mr. President, it is because in 
those States they have not this terrible enemy of cattle life. 
It is because in the southern tick States we have this awful 
pest; no animal can thrive when it has a cattle tick upon it, 
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when that tick is giving it fever, a fearful disease which kills 
a great many thousands of them. 

A few years ago, sir, it was estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture that the cattle tick in the South caused an annual 
loss of $65,000,000 to $75,000,000. Is not that a national ques- 
tion—an annual loss of $65,000,000 to $75,000,000? Southern 
agriculturists estimated that loss at $100,000,000 to $150,000,000 
every year. We are talking now constantly about the “high 
cost of living,” the high price of meat and foodstuffs of every 
sort. If we could eradicate-the cattle tick from the South— 
as, thank God, we are rapidly doing now—we would have a 
splendid area, producing animals ten times, indeed I believe 
fifty times, as fast as we are producing them now, and the 
whole American people would be the beneficiaries. 

Why should we not give this additional appropriation, Mr. 
President? The committee has asked that it be done. The 
Secretary tells you that if it is done he can do the work more 
rapidly. I can speak personally of my own State, and I tell 
you that last year we were doing this eradication work in only 
a few parishes of Louisiana. There was opposition to it among 
some of the farmers of the State. But now we have passed a 
stringent law, and we are determined to drive the tick into the 
Gulf of Mexico. We can not do that without considerable addi- 
tional help from the Government. We must have a number of 
trained men, experts, to go there and assist our people, and I 
have no doubt that other Southern States are in the same posi- 
tion as Louisiana. Why wait a dozen years for something that 
can be done in three or four? 

I certainly hope this provision will be allowed to remain in 
the bill. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I shall not detain the 
Senate very long because I am quite sure that it is not neces- 
sary for me or any other Senator to speak to this amendment 
in order to defeat it; but I was somewhat shocked at the dis- 
cordant note which my amiable and much-respected friend, the 
honorable Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] sounded 
a few moments ago. It does not accord with my preconception 
of that honorable gentleman. 

Mr. President, the statesman who thinks along sectional 
lines, whose thoughts are affected by the geography of his 
residence, or whose heart is too small to embrace in its kindly 
consideration the people of every section of this Republic is 
an object of commiseration to me. The voice of sectionalism 
at this time is as discordant with the spirit of this age in 
America and as much out of place to-day as the voice of the 
donkey in a French opera. 

Now, I am not a member of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. I wish I were, because I think it has to do with 
matters of more vital concern to the material interests of the 
people of this Republic than any other committee of the Senate. 
As I have said on former occasions, every dollar carried in 
this bill which is to be invested in the interests of the agricul- 
turists of this country will bring larger returns than any other 
money which this Government appropriates. I do not care 
whether this policy of exterminating ticks is carried out in 
North or South Dakota, Florida, Mississippi, or Alabama, if it 
adds to the farmer’s wealth, to his happiness, and his pros- 
perity it contributes to the well-being of every man, woman, and 
child in the Republic. 

This is no place to practice parsimony. You are not giving 
anything. You are simply making an investment for the bene- 
fit of all the American people. I do not know whether this 
money is going to be expended in the building of vats or not; 
but if it is going to be expended that way; if it is going to 
improve the breed of cattle; if it is going to increase the num- 
ber of cattle; if it is going to add to the prosperity of the people 
of the South, it will necessarily add to the total wealth of the 
people of the United States, because you can not benefit the 
people of Minnesota without at the same time in this way 
helping the people of my own State. You can not contribute 
to the well-being of the agriculturists of the State of Wash- 
ington without helping the citizens of Alabama and Florida. 
A successful experiment by the Department of Agriculture in 
one section of the country will be taken advantage of and, 
therefore, benefit the farmers of the entire Republic. 

The thing in which I am interested is whether the money 
is going to be invested for the purposes for which the appro- 
priation is made. I have voted for every measure that has been 
proposed looking to the improvement, the amelioration of the 
condition of the farming classes and the advantage of the agri- 
culturists of the United States, and I do not care whether the 
money is to be spent in the North, in the South, or in the East, 
or in the West. I never ask a question as to that. 
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When the time comes that I find my mind so distorted by 
passions or sectional prejudices that I can not see in the light 
of true altruism all questions which come before this body for 
solution, then I shall feel that I am no longer fit to perform 
well the proper functions of an American Senator. The ques- 
tion with me, I hope, shall always be whether or not it is best 
for the people of America, not the people of the South, the 
North, the East, or the West, but for the people of America. 

Those considerations have controlled me in the past, and, so 
help me God, they shall control my vote in the future so long 
as I have the honor of being a Member of this honorable body. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr, President, just one word suggested by 
a statement made by the Senator from Mississippi. 

I am sorry indeed that he has evinced so much sensitiveness 
in regard to the amendment I have proposed. I must say, how- 
ever, that I do not consider it very material whether I am the 
object of the Senator’s commiseration for the stand I have 
taken or not, although I appreciate, of course, his regard and 
his respect. But I would have the Senator understand that I, 
too, have some sense of my obligation as a Senator. I appre- 
ciate the position and feel its responsibility quite as much as 
the Senator from Mississippi feels the responsibility of this 
high place. Feeling that responsibility, Mr. President, after 
looking at the Book of Estimates and what the Secretary of 
Agriculture had estimated and recommended, looking, too, at 
the bill as it was presented to the Senate by the committee, and 
seeing an increase of $200,000 over the estimate made by the 
Secretary of Agriculture for this service, not having had op- 
portunity to go further into the matter, and yet not saying 
now that that would have changed my opinion, I offered this 
amendment, and that is all there is to it. 

I. did not intend at all to reflect upon the patriotism or the 
energy of the people of any particular section; but I thought in 
these times of stress, of extraordinary demands upon the 
Treasury, when if ever there is need for economy, indeed 
under all the circumstances as I saw them, and which I have 
already explained, this amendment was justifiable and proper. 
It is for that reason that I introduced it, and I have no apology 
whatever to offer to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, a few days ago the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. VARDAMAN], in the course of the debate, 
paid a tribute to the State of Iowa. I was not in the Chamber 
at the time, or I should have at that time expressed my personal 
thanks, and the appreciation of the people of my State, for the 
kindly expression of the distinguished Senator from Mississippi, 
who has such a warm place in the hearts of our people. 

I wish to place in the Recorp, along the same line, without 
stopping to read it, an article by Herbert Quick, in the Amer- 
ican Magazine of July, 1916, on the subject of “Can any State 


beat Iowa?” I ask that it may be published in the RECORD. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so or- 
dered. 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the American Magazine of July, 1916.] 


THE GLORY OF THE Statres—Can Any Stare Beat IOWA?— BEFORE 
STARTING AN ARGUMENT, READ How WONDERFUL Iowa Is. 


[By Herbert Quick.] 


When a father prepares a festival for his children, he keeps back his 
most perfect gift for the last, After all the things have been presented 
which affection can prepare, or filial hope anticipate, the climax of 
generosity is reached when the last and most precious gift is discov- 
ered, a beneficence conferred in a seeming extravagance of giving. In 
the gradual ascent to the apex of perfections in uncovering the varied 
Fens of the world to his children, the All-Father’s masterpiece is 
owa. 

Nothing has been left undone by nature to complete the work. First 
Destiny covered Iowa with the waters of the sea, and for millions ot 
13 there dropped to the dark levels of this primordial ocean the 
ime, the gypsum, and the clays which form the basis and provide for 
the renewal of her soil. There fell also the sandstones for her build- 
ings, when man should come to make them. Then the seabed rose, the 
waters ed, and in the hot, moist breath of the Carboniferous era 
were laid down the coals, so that when man came he might find the 
sun's heat stored for him, clay for that heat to convert to brick, and 
lime, gypsum. and clay to combine with heat into that liquid rock 
which pours like water and turns to living stone. 

But His hand was stretched out still. The clays and ledges and 
sands were then no better than those of any other land. They would 
not do for the Masterpiece. So there came on the earth a great chill, 
and the waters were made into a plow, and with that plow of ice the 
granites of the north were ground up that their potash might be made 
soll, and the phosphates were mingled with the potash, and through all 
ran the lime; and the glacial plow passed over lowa and made of her 
a great plain of smooth tilth, and strewed it with black drift fit for 
the pigmy plows of man. 

Then tiny waited while the waters made channels for themselves. 
And the swamps dried up. And for millions of years the forces of 
nature stored nitrogen in the black soil, and filled it with vegetable 
mold like that which delighted the children of Israel when they spied 
e Promised Land of Canaan, and reported that it was a goodly 
and. 
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And there it lay, a great green savanna, veined with tiny em- 
broideries of forest along the streams, its ground swell the unending 
succession of low and rounded hills, its ripples the shadows made by the 
win waving grass. Destiny kept lowa one vast, cleared field fit 
for ths pion- Destiny laid the Missouri along her western border and 

ssippi as her eastern boundary, that commerce might find them 
arms of the sea for her future trade. And God looked on His work and 
found it good; but in order that it might be superlative, He tilted the 
surface a little to the south so that the sun might the better work 
with the rain, and both with that matchless soil for the good of man. 

And still Iowa was not yet born. It was not time. Iowa could not 
he the home of a free people so long as Iib: was obliged to remain 
“the mountain nymph.” Now the motto “ Montani Semper Liberi” 
on the pa: seal of our most typical mountain State is about the only 
thing that State offers which reminds us of the stern democracy of 
Switzerland or Norway, while Iowa contrives fairly well—even though 
her great sweep of s would in a past age have invited the tyrann 
of an Attila or a ghis Khan—to make good in a middling, mud- 
dling, American way on her heraldic declaration, “Our liberties we 
— and our rights we will maintain.“ ny covered Iowa with 

er pein until Liberty could be safe on the plains, and thus make 

le such States as Wisconsin, Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, the 

kotas, and Iowa, where, 500 years ago, if the land had been peopled 

by Raters white race, we should have seen a Poland, a Great Russia, or a 
S 


Then the curtain was drawn aside from the Western Continent. And 
still Destiny was not ready for Iowa. American institutions had to be 
developed and somewhat fected. At last the hour struck for the dis- 
covery of Iowa. It was like the unveiling of a lovely picture—a great 
undulating sea enameled with flowers. Not parched by drought 
like the ons to the west. Not sodden and swampy like the rain- 
soaked forests to the east. Not stony and sterile like regions farther 
south, Not in the on of fugacious summers of the north—but just 
in the right place. In the heart of the empire of corn, the realm of 
wheat, the kingdom of the paddock, the pasture, the meadow, and good 
brown earth, where winter cold enough to rest and revivify the soil 
and summer warm enough and long enough to flood the world with 


roduce. 
E To the unveiling of Iowa came all the peoples of America. This 
gives the Hawkeye the power to understand all America. Up along 


the rivers came the cavalliers from Kentucky and Virginia, and the 
woodsmen of Missouri and Tennessee. There came also the Southern 
Hoosiers from Indiana, and the long Suckers from Egypt. Iowa was 
settled as a southern State. Her river cities were southern. The 
first business life of Iowa was southern, and her great men were south- 
ern in their sympathies and characteristics. South of the “Q” one 
still finds the political and social life pronase affected by the early 
settlers of the Boone and Crockett stripe. Here and there are the 
descendants of the French voyamare and coureurs de bois, 

But there came sifting in t bg a Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, and Wis- 
consin the sturdy stocks of New York and Pennsylvania—and the New 
England conscience in its migration from New England gave Iowa to 
local self-government and the common school. And after old-fashioned 
93 had become uen Biss in ad 2 5 5 on ae 9 
there came the best people o urope— Danes, Northmen, Celts, r- 
mans, British —and ned the State with their virile strains and their 


those of Main 
Connecticut, 
Car 


Utah, Nevada, Oregon, Washington, an 
live-stock industry in Iowa is now suffering from depression, but 
live stock is worth more than all that of Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, Florida, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, West Virginia, Louisiana, 
and New Mexico combined. 

She is fifteenth in 1 among the States and twenty-third in 
area, but she ranks first in total value of farm products, in value of 
live stock, in value of farm property per farm, in percentage of 
farm property improved, in percentage of total area in farms, in number 
of automobiles per thousand of population, in the value of her horses, 
jn the value of her cattle, in the value of her swine, in poultry, in e 
production, in farm implements, in tonnage of forage n spite 
of the alfaifa of Kansas and the West—in corn production. Her wheat 
crop is of greater value than that of all Canada or the Argentine. Her 
corn crop is worth more in money than all the iron ore, or anthracite 
coal, or A apitia T products, or the gold, copper, or silver of all the 
United tes. lowa is a poor apple State, she thinks, but she has 
more bearing apple trees than any two of the Pacific States, and in 
apple production falls below the States of New York, Pennsylvania, 

ichigan, and Missouri only. Her swine production is worth more than 
all the farm crops of any of the 11 Mountain and Pacific States except 
California. ‘The cattle she markets every year are worth more than 
the whole tobacco crop of the United States. Her women and children 
sell more eggs every year than would buy all the oranges grown in the 
United States. 7 

The swine of Towa exceed in value all the farm ay of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts Rhode Island, mnecticut, New 
Jersey, Maryland, West Virginia, Florida, Delaware, Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, or Oregon. 

he horses of Iowa, in spite of her automobiles, exceed in value the 
total farm crops of 27 States. 

And now I come to Iowa's She is too rich. God has turned 
over to her people the greates: human happiness 
which the world has ever seen. under the most 
favorable auspices Will she prove herself equal to the task? Will she 
are cask? Will she keep h if fro ‘in Ameri 
of her e she erse! m g an can way 
the 5 road of Poland—a rich upper . — Uving on an oppressed 
5 Her boast that the increase of the farm-land values of the 

tate In 10 years is ter than the increase in value of all the farm 
land in Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexi Arizona, 
Utah, Nevada, Arkansas, ‘Louisiana, and Oregon combined is true, and, 
in a certain sense, a justifiable boast; but to the statesmen of lowa it 
should be the warning of Iowa's Ee danger. When land becomes. 
tog precious, like jewels and gold, it passes from the possession of 

e poor, 


The test on of Iowa is not her wealth, nor her power of 
roducing wealth, though both are stupendous. It lies in her people, 
her free institutions, in her growing body of great traditions. Eno 
has produced many great men and women; but her test wealth is 
in that fine body of great men and women of whom the world does not 
hear. To them is committed the keeping of a State which is so won- 
derful that all its neighbor States make their proudest boast when they 
assert that those portions of them which lie next the lowa border are 
“as good as Iowa.” 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
STERLING]. 
The amendment was rejected. 


EXTENSION OF PAYMENTS ON LAND ENTRIES, 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I desire to submit a conference 
report. I think it will take but a moment, and I ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I think we had better 
not stop the consideration of the Agricultural bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This is a matter which, by the rules 
of the Senate, is privileged. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. A conference report is privileged? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Certainly. The presentation of a 
conference report is always privileged. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The presentation of the report is privi- 
leged, but not its consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The. conference report will be 
read. 

The report was read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6057) to amend section 14 of the reclamation-extension act ap- 
proved August 13, 1914, having met, after full and free confer- 
ence, have agreed to recominend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by the amendment of the 
Senate insert the following: “ that where the applicant for such 
aeceptance is in arrears on construction charges, he shall at the 
time of acceptance pay such installments of the construction 
charge as he would have been required to pay had be accepted this 
act within the time limit hereinabove fixed, plus the penalties 
that would have accrued had he so accepted, and such applicant 
shall thereafter be upon the same status that he would have been 
had he accepted the provisions of this act within the time limit 
hereinabove fixed ”; and on page 2 of the bill, line 8, strike out 
the words “upon the“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

M. A, SMITH, 
Harry Lane, - 
W. L. Jones, 
Managers on the part of the Scnate. 

Epwarp T. TAYLOR, 
Joun E. Raker, 
M. P. Krxxan, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, my objection was 
misunderstood by the Chair. Of course, I understood that the 
presentation of the conference report was privileged ;. but the 
Senator from Washington also expressed a desire to have ac- 
tion taken upon it, and it was to that that I was objecting. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no doubt that if there is 
an objection the only way it can be taken up is by a motion, 
There being no motion 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, we can adopt the report in just 
a second. I hope there will be no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I withdraw my objection, then, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. JONES. I move the adoption of the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R, 12717) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1917, and for other purposes. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I desire to call up an 
amendment which I have, on page 22, line 14, of the bill, and 
have it acted upon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 22, line 14, it is proposed to sub- 
stitute “sugar-plant” for “ sugar-beet.” 

Mr. THOMPSON. Read the balance of the amendment, 
please. 
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The SECRETARY. On page 22, line 18, it is proposed to sub- 
stitute “ $51,495 ” for “ $41,495,” and after the word “Provided,” 
in line 18, to insert: 

That not less than $10,000 of this sum shall be used for the develop- 
ment and improvement of American strains of sugar-beet seed and for 
the establishment of a permanent sugar-beet seed industry in the 
United States: Provided further- 

Mr. THOMPSON. I understand that the last paragraph of 
this amendment has been substantially adopted by the adoption 
of the amendment of the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
TOWNSEND]. I desire to address myself briefly to the entire 
amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the amendment be stated, so that we will 
understand just what the Senator alludes to. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I should like to have the 
page and the line stated. 

The SECRETARY. Page 22, line 14. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Now, I should like to have 
the amendment stated. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
As I understand, all the Senator is attempting to do is to 
change one word. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I think that is what it will amount to 
eventually. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The latter part of the Senator’s amend- 
ment has already been adopted by the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be again 
stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 22, line 14, substitute “ sugar- 
plant” for “sugar-beet,” so as to read “for sugar-plant in- 
vestigations.” 

On page 22, line 18, substitute“ $51,495 ” for “ $41,495.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That has been agreed to. 

Mr. THOMPSON. The latter part of the amendment in sub- 
stance has been agreed to. 

The Secretary. After the word “Provided,” in line 18, insert: 

That not less than $10,000 of this sum shall be used for the develop- 
ment and improvement of American strains of sugar-beet seed and 
for the establishment of a eer sugar-beet seed industry in the 
United States: Provided further. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I will withdraw that part of the amend- 
ment, as it has been substantially adopted, but I desire to ad- 
dress myself briefly to the other portion of the amendment and 
the importance of the whole amendment. 

Mr. President, the development of the sugar-beet seed in- 
dustry in this country since the commencement of the European 
war has demonstrated what the American farmer can do when 
necessity requires. Before the European war not a pound of 
sugar-beet seed was raised in this country, and over a million 
dollars was spent every year in Germany and Austria for the 
purchase of sugar-beet seed to be sown in this country. 

Since necessity has required the raising of the seed it has 
been developed that we can raise a better quality and in greater 
quantity per acre than can be done in Germany or Austria or 
any other country. 

It was contended before necessity required the raising of the 
seed here that we did not have the proper soil nor the proper 
climatic conditions, and that the process of raising was too 
tedious and too expensive for the American farmer. All these 
theories have been completely exploded in the two short years 
of experimentation and investigation of the work in this 
country. S 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMPSON. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that as good beet 
seed as was ever grown in the world has been grown in the 
State of Utah. The climatic conditions are perfect, the soil is 
just as good as any soil in the world for the production of beet 
seed, but we found that it was very much cheaper to buy beet 
seed from Germany and Russia and Austria than to raise beet 
seed in the State. 

That came about on account of the greater expense attached 
to the raising of seed. I will say that I have predicted many 
times that the time would come when the beet growers and the 
sugar manufacturers would be compelled to rely upon the raising 
of their own beet seed. That time has arrived. I am heartily 
in favor of the proposed appropriation, and expect to see before 
many years a good part of the beet seed needed in this country 
raised on American farms. 

There is no question in my mind but that the seed can be 
raised in any part of this country wherever the beet can be 
grown successfully. The only question I have ever heard 
against the raising of beet seed was the heavy expense of 
doing so. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from 
Utah for the explanation he has made and the experience he 
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has given relative to the raising of sugar-beet seed in Utah. I 
was about to remark that it has been demonstrated in every sec- 
tion where sugar beets can be successfully raised in this country 
that we can also raise the beet seed; and within two short years 
of experimental work we now raise one-third of the seed which 
is necessary for the sugar-beet acreage, which is gradually in- 
creasing in this country, amounting to 767,000 this year, an 
increase of 100,000 acres over last year. 

Mr. PHELAN. I should like to ask the Senator from Kansas 
the reason for substituting the word “plant” for “beet”? 
Sugar plant and sugar beet mean substantially the same, do 
they not? 

Mr. THOMPSON. The reason was suggested by the depart- 
ment itself. If the Senator will observe the language of the 
bill, he will see that this investigation includes the appropria- 
tion of money for not only the sugar-beet and sugar-beet-seed 
investigations, which is expressly stated in the bill, but $10,000 
is provided for— 
investigations in connection with the production of table sirup, in- 
cluding the breeding, culture, and diseases of cane, and the methods 
of manufacture, standardization, and marketing of sirup, and the 
utilization of cane by-products. 

To clear up that language and to facilitate the work of the 
sugar investigation generally which has been carried on by the 
same department it has been suggested by Dr. C. O. Townsend, 
the pathologist in charge of the beet-sugar investigations, that 
this be done, so as to cover every scope of the work. It does 
not change in the least the appropriation for the investigation 
of the sugar-beet and sugar-beet-seed industry, in which I am 
just as much interested as the Senator from California. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I understand the amendment is to strike 
out the words “sugar beet” and insert “sugar plant.” Why 
would it not be better to insert “sugar plant,“ making the 
investigation as broad as they may want to make it? It seems 
to me it would be better to insert that, instead of striking out 
“sugar beet,” because I think the investigation ought to be very 
largely as to the raising of the sugar beet itself. I do not see 
why the words “sugar beet“ should be stricken out and“ sugar 
plant“ inserted in lieu thereof, when the purpose would be bet- 
ter served by adding to the words “sugar beet” the words 
“sugar plant.” 

Mr. THOMPSON. The only reason for that is that the term 
“sugar plant” expresses the whole subject. It includes the 
sugar beet, and it would be superfluous to leave in the words if 
we interline the words “sugar plant,” which includes “sugar 
beet,” as I understand it. “ Sugar plant” is a broader term and 
includes every investigation that can be made of the sugar 
industry. 

Mr. PHELAN. If it is the recommendation of the depart- 
ment it would be agreeable to me as one interested in the 
industry. 

Mr. THOMPSON. It is recommended by the department. As 
I said, it was recommended by Dr. Townsend, the pathologist in 
charge of the sugar-beet investigations, to facilitate the work in 
that department, including every phase of the sugar investiga- 
tions for which this appropriation is made. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Bok THOMPSON. I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Did I understand the Senator correctly to 
say that prior to the war the industry of beet raising was not 
earried on in this country to any extent? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Not to any great extent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But during the past two years one-third 
of the required product has been raised? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Yes, sir; that is my understanding. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That comes, does it not, from the fact 
that the European war is a prohibitive tariff as between Ger- 
many and the United States? 

Mr. THOMPSON, No; I think the tariff has nothing to do 
with it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am not talking about the tariff; I 
am talking about the war being a prohibitive tariff. 

Mr. THOMPSON. No; the tariff question does not enter 
into it when we can not get any seed at all from abroad. It 
arises from the fact that we can not import any seed at all. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Of course we can not, but what is going 
to happen when the war is closed? Will you not then come 
again in competition with the cheaper product from Germany? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I think not. I think when the war closes, 
as has been demonstrated by the experiments we have already 
made, that the people of this country can take care of them- 
selves and can compete with Germany or any other country in 
the raising of sugar-beet seed or anything else. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am glad the Senator is so optimistic, 


but I think we will meet the same competition we had before. 
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The German product will be raised cheaper than we can raise 
it in this country, and the result will be that the Senator’s 
dreams will not be fulfilled. ; 

Mr. THOMPSON. We can produce sugar-beet seed in this 
country at a profit of about $50 to $100 per acre, which ought to 
be enough for anybody. Everybody knows that there has been 
very little importation of anything from Europe during the 
present war. This has been especially true respecting sugar- 
beet seed, so largely that in my old home town, Garden City, 
Kans., where 2,500 bags of seed were ordered a year ago only 
63 bags were delivered. So it is a question of necessity in this 
country at the present time, by reason of the absolute inability 
of getting any seed from abroad. 

I simply wanted to call the attention of the Senate and the 
country to the fact that it has developed that every claim which 
was made relative to the inability to raise seed in this country 
is not founded upon fact. While the European war has caused 
the necessity for raising and manufacturing a great many 
things in this country, we have shown that when we are obliged 
to we can do it just as well and as cheaply as any other coun- 
try in the world. It is only an exemplification of the truth of 
the old axiom that “ Necessity is the mother of invention.” 

It requires 140,000 bags of seed to plant the sugar-beet acre- 
age in this country, and it would require an acreage of some- 
thing like 14,000 to produce that amount of seed. We have 
now developed in two years nearly one-third of that acreage. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And, Mr. President 

Mr. THOMPSON. And with another year or so of demon- 
stration work I am satisfied that we can raise all the seed 
that is necessary to be raised in this country without the im- 
portation from any country, which is the result we all hope to 
attain. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Can the Senator tell me what a ton of 
beet seed ordinarily sells at? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I can tell what a pound sells at, and 
the Senator can figure it for a ton. Under ordinary conditions 
it is worth about 10 cents a pound, which would be $200 per 
ton. Under these extraordinary conditions its value is hard to 
estimate, but it ranges from 30 to 50 cents, if the seed is to 
be had at all. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I ask the Senator if he is acquainted | 


with the fact that Germany pays an export duty of $5 a ton on 
seed exported from that country? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Yes; but this makes no material differ- 
ence. I see that the Senator is unable to appreciate the fact 
that when there is absolutely no importation whatever of any 
article the tariff is not involved at all in the controversy. It 
is simply a question of getting nothing or producing it our- 
selves. 

Mr. GALLINGER. When there is no exportation we do not 
need a tariff. The wall is built by the European war regard- 
ing this and a great many other things. 

Mr. THOMPSON. There is one good thing, if no other, 
which has resulted to this country from the awful, causeless, 
and useless conflict in Europe, and that is the fact that it has 
impressed upon us the necessity of raising everything that we 
want to eat in this country and of manufacturing everything 
we need to wear and to use in our industrial pursuits. I hope 
the time will come when we will raise all the beet seed and 
sugar that we consume in this country, and then there will be 
no question of tariff in connection with the article, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMPSON. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to make an observation 
with relation to the statement made by the Senator from New 
Hampshire. I believe we are not going to have the competition 
we have had from Europe. You can not destroy, disable, and 
kill 10,000,000 men unless you make a shortage in labor, and 
whenever you make a shortage in labor you make a high price 
of labor, and the high price of labor is going to enter into the 
price of whatever they in future are going to export. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask—— ~ 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Just a moment. Then add to that that 
Germany never will be able any more to give bounties for the 
exportation of anything that she may have. Then add to that 
the enormous taxation that is going to be imposed upon the 
land that raises sugar beets and sugar-beet seed. You will find 
that they are no longer going to be competitors with the United 
States. These factors are plain and clear, and for that reason 
our industry now is upon a very stable basis. 

Mr. GALLINGER. With the permission of the Senator from 
Kansas, I will ask the Senator from Colorado if he does not 


know that every foot of ground in Germany to-day is being 
cultivated by intensive methods, and that they are raising to-day 
as much as they ever raised in the history of the world? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, no. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And even more. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Whatever they are raising there is raised, 
I think, largely by prisoners; and that is not a permanent con- 


It is raised by children and women 


largely. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. To some extent that is true, but you can 
not take out of the industrial army 10,000,000 men disabled and 
slain without its impress upon the price of labor. It is 
going to make a shortage of labor, and that shortage of labor, 
according to the principle of supply and demand, is bound to 
make a high price of the products that they attempt to raise. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Of course that is speculation merely. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I will yield the floor in a 
moment. The argument has branched off into a different direc- 
tion from what I intended. In conclusion, I simply wish to have 
inserted in the Recorp, without reading, as a part of my remarks 
a letter from Mr. F. A. Gillespie, treasurer of the Garden City 
Sugar & Land Co., showing the difficulty to secure sugar-beet 
seed under present conditions, and also a letter from Dr. C. O. 
Townsend, pathologist in charge of the sugar-beet investigations, 


l giving a history of the development of the sugar-beet seed in- 


dustry in this country and offering suggestions as to improve- 

ments in the methods employed to lessen the cost of production. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: r 


THE GARDEN CITY SUGAR & LAND Co. 
Gard 


en City, Kans., June 20, 1916. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. THOMPSON, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator THOMPSON : My attention has been called to the 
fact that while there has been an ta! ani rg made covering the 
investigations and other work in connection with sugar beets and sugar 
— no oP one that te beens Beane tig soe the beet-seed industry. 

e present war urope. as 
all beet — 


n entailed os et 


efforts and the extraordinary expense that has 
instance, out of our 


por bam oa faing year, and our factory wo have been put entirel 
commission. As it is, we do not know now at this writin. 

how we are golng to procure our seed for the year 1917. Two or three 
concerns, nding the Great Western 8 r „the Utah-Idaho Sugar 
Co., and the Uni States Beet Seed — are endeavoring to grow 
seed, and it appears to us that the Government should make an ap- 
propriation of a reasonable amount to assist in this work. = . s 


Yours, truly, 


out of 
where nor 


F. A. GILLESPIE, 
Treasurer Garden City Sugar & Land Co. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY, 
Washington, D. C., June 21, 1916. 


GROWING OF BEET SEED. 


Hon. W. H. THOMPSON, a 
United States Senate. 5 

Dear SENATOR THOMPSON: Replying to your 2 relative to the 
situation in rd to the beet-seed ustry in this country, I take 
pleasure in stating that sugar-beet seed is now being 
tent in Michigan, Colorado, Montana, Utah, Idaho, an 
acreage in chigan increased from approximat 60 acres last year 
to about 500 acres this year. In Colorado and Montana the acreage 
in from approximately 240 acres last year to nearly 3,000 acres 
this year. There was also a large increase in the acreage in Utah and 
Idaho. However, only a small pert of the seed required for plantin 
each year is produced at present in this country. We are therefore sti 
dependent upon foreign-grown seed for the planting of considerably more 
than half of our present acreage of sugar beets. 

The efforts that have been made in the growing of sugar-beet seed in 
the past indicate that sugar-beet seed of veg teks trot A may be pro- 
duced in this country. If this is true of the spasmodic efforts that have 
been made in es sugar-beet seed in the United States, it stands to 
reason that when well-established strains of American beet seed are pro- 
duced 1 supervision and direction the yield and quality of 
the roots and of the seed itself will be greatly increased. If we were 
obliged to depend entirely upon our home-grown seed at the present 
time for our sugar supply. not more than one-tenth of the sugar con- 
sumed in the United States could be grown in continental United States. 
Our sugar-beet growers need not less than 140,000 bags of beet seed 
annually to meet their a tema bie About 14,000 acres in seed an- 
nually would be necessary to supply this amount of seed. If the sugar- 
beet industry were to develop in this country to the extent of producing , 
all the sugar required in the United States, together with the cane 
sugar now produced in the Southern States, more than 50.000 acres in 
beet seed would be cequired each year. The value of this seed crop 
under normal conditions would be at least 85.000.000. Under existing 
conditions more than $1,000,000 annually are being sent abroad for the 
purchase of sugar-beet seed. 

The indications are that there is abundant soil located under suitable 
climatic conditions within the United States for the production of this 
seed. There is nothing mysterious or unusually difficult in the pro- 


‘own to some ex- 
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duction of sugar-beet seed. Like all other enterprises of this kind, close 
attention to details is necessary in order to keep up the high standard 
of quality and to increase the yield. The roots are selected in the fal 
the leaves are removed, the roots stored by filing them on the groun 
and covering with earth to a sufficient depth to keep them from 
freczing; they are then planted in the spring, as early as soil and 
climatic conditions will permit. At the base of each leaf which devel- 
oped the first year there is a bud which remains dormant during the 
winter and from which seed stalks are produced the second year. 
These stalks are more or less branched, and grow to a height of from 
4 to 5 feet, and vary in number from two or three to several dozen 
per — The flowers are produced on these stalks, and es ly on 
the branches, and usually occur in clusters of two to seven flowers per 
cluster. When the seed develops from these flowers and has matured, 
each flower cluster has formed what is known as a seed ball, contain- 
ing usually from two to seven germs per ball. It is possible for a single 
plant to eee a pound or more of these seed balls. At present 
this seed is harvested by hand, thrashed, cleaned, and cured, and is then 
ready for planting. 

The object of our inves tions is not only to increase the s 
content of the roots produ from this seed, but also to reduce so far 
as possible the cost of seed production. The cost of 8 a unit 
quantity of beet seed ma reduced either 2 increasing the yield 
per acre without materially increasing the cost of 8 or by 
actually reducing the labor cost per acre or per unit quantity. The 
average yield of beet seed per acre is approximately 1,000 pounds, 
while the possibilities are more than four times that amount. Hence 
it is fair to assume that the yicld may be greatly increased when proper 
attention is given to details, 

One of the lar; items of expense in growing sugar-beet seed is 
that of flanting the roots in the spring: This expense, we believe, can 
be greatly reduced by proper methods. There is also sometimes con- 
siderable losses in the tion of the beets during the winter. This 
can be eliminated by proper attention to details. e cost of harvest- 
ing the seed is likewise a heavy expense, inasmuch as the stalks are 
now cut by hand, a sickle being for this purpose. These expenses 
and losses we feel sure can be great!y reduced by a careful study of 
conditions, but even with the present cost of growing the seed it is appar- 
ent that American. wh seed can compete with the imported seed, 


es ly in view of the better germination and the improved quality 
of the —.— when produced under proper supervision and direction. 
Very truly, yours, . 


C. O. TOWNSEND, 
Pathologist in Charge Sugar-Beet Investigations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. THomp- 
son]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I move to amend the bill by 
striking out all that part of it beginning with line 24 on page 
108 of the original print to and including line 15 on page 123. 
The amendment I have proposed, and I do not intend to dis- 
cuss it at any great length, because I have been convinced there 
is no disposition on the part of the Senate to modify the bill 
in any essential particular, is to eliminate that part of it 
which provides for the licensing of warehouses. It is knuwn 
in the bill as part C, and it is termed the United States ware- 
house act. 

My objection to the proposed legislation is, first, that it is 
unconstitutional as now expressed. Section 2 of part C, which 
is fundamental, says “that the term ‘warehouse’ as used in 
this act shall be deemed to mean every building, structure, or 
other protected inclosure in which any agricultural product is 
or may be stored for interstate or foreign commerce.” I can not 
conceive that there is a lawyer in this body who will assert that 
this description of the warehouse that may be licensed éomes 
this description of the warehouse which may be licensed comes 
within a stone’s throw of the provision of the Constitution which 
authorizes Congress to regulate commerce among the States. 

It will be observed that every structure or building or in- 
closure in which an agricultural product is or may be stored 
for interstate or foreign commerce may be brought within 
the operation of the bill. 

I do not at all dispute the fact that there are many ware- 
houses so connected with commerce, so used as one of the 
facilities for transporting grain or other agricultural products 
from one State to another, or so connected with the general 
business of carriage that they fall within the constitutional 
power. I have no doubt whatsoever about that; but he who 


insists that any building or structure in which a product is- 


or may be stored—agricultural products—which ultimately may 
pass into the channels of interstate commerce is within the 
power of Congress is simply calling upon his imagination 
rather than upon his knowledge of the constitutional provision. 

I object to the bill for another reason. It is that this legisla- 
tion will, in so far as any particular warehouse is brought 
within its provisions, supersede and abrogate all the State 
legislation upon warehouses; will render useless and futile 
ajl the legislation of the States with regard to warehouse re- 
ceipts, their form, the obligation of the parties to them, and 
everything connected with the regulations which have been 
adopted by the States. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Iowa allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Could not the criticism which the 
Senator from Iowa has just made upon the bill be relieved by 
adding a section—say, section 34—providing: 

That nothing in the provisions of part C shall affect the validity of 
State reguiation of warehouses? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am not sure of that. The 
Supreme Court of the United States has held very many times 
that where Congress attempts to occupy a certain field of legis- 
lation its legislation is exclusive, and that State legislation, 
which may not be at all inconsistent or repugnant to anything 
that has been adopted by Congress, is, nevertheless, rendered 
null and void. The most prominent instance of the principle I 
have just suggested is in the case of Groninger against The Ex- 
press Company which was decided a few years ago—three or 
four years ago—interpreting what is known as the Carmack 
amendment. That was an amendment added to the interstate- 
commerce law in 1906. It touched the effect of bills of lading 
issued by common carriers. It regulated the bills of lading only 
in one respect, namely, so as to make the initial carrier respon- 
sible for the loss or damage that might occur in carriage, no 
matter by what company or through what company or trans- 
portation line the damage happened. The Supreme Court, in 
passing upon that amendment, held that it abrogated all the 
laws of the States, all the judicial decisions of the States with 
respect to the Liability of common carriers upon bills of lading, 
and rendered nugatory the statutes and decisions in more than 


one-half the States which had declared that a common carrier 


could not limit its liability for damage suffered on account of 
carelessness or negligence. 

I infer from that decision—and it is the most pronounced, 
probably, of its kind—that if we pass this bill we have repealed 
the laws of all the States regulating warehouses and warehouse 
receipts in so far as the owners of warehouses ask for and 
receive a license from the Federal Government. 

I need not say to Senators that this is a subject full of diffi- 
culty; I need not say to you that nearly every State—I think 
every State, probably—has a warehouse law, which has been de- 
veloped through long experience and through much study, and 
that the statutes relating to warehouses and warehouse receipts 
are of the utmost importance in the business of the various 

tates. 

I do not question the right of Congress to adopt a code with 
regard to warehouse receipts and the rights of warehousemen 
and those who deal with them, so far as the receipts are issued 
for goods that are offered for shipment or are being shipped 
from one State to another; but this bill does not attempt to 
fully codify the law upon this subject. As I remarked about 
the previous measure, it is crude; it is imperfect; it is inade- 
quate. It does not touch a great many of the vital phases of 
warehousemen’s liability or the standing of warehouse receipts 
in the commerce of the world. I think it is simply absurd and 
ridiculous for the Congress of the United States to pass a law 
of this sort without the most serious consideration, without the 
completest study of the proposal on the part of some committee 
especially designed to study and consider matters of this char- 
acter. 

Why, suppose a bill of this kind were introduced. It would 
either be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary or to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, and the whole subject would 
be most carefully examined. This part of the bill has not been 
studied at all, simply because it has been added, through a 
vicious and indefensible practice, to an appropriation bill, and 
we are about to adopt it without half a dozen Senators in the 
body knowing what it contains or what changes it will make in 
the law of the land. 

Mr. President, every lawyer knows that the American Bar 
Association has for years been considering the question of bills 
of lading and warehouse receipts, with the object of making, if 
possible, a uniform bill of lading and a uniform warehouse 
receipt throughout the country, so that the rights of all the 
parties to those instruments will be as well known in one part 
of the land as in another; but if any Senator would undertake 
to examine the code which has been proposed time and again 
by this association and would compare it with the proposal of 
this bill, he would be shocked to find how inadequate this pro- 
posed legislation is. 

My third objection, Mr. President, is that we have here an- 
other set of grain inspectors. Not satisfied with what has 
already been done in the way of appointing inspectors through- 
out the country for the classification and grading of grain, the 
warehouse provision adds still another army of grain graders 
and inspectors. I read from section 11, on page 113: 


Sec. 11. That the Secretary of Agriculture may, upon presentation 
of satisfactory proof of competency, issue to any on a license to 
classify any cultural Srodoct or products, sto or to be stored in 
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a warehouse licensed under this act, according to grade or otherwise 
and to certificate the grade or other class thereof, or to weigh the same 
and certificate the weight thereof, or both to classify and weigh the 
same and to certificate the grade or other class and the weight thereof, 
upon condition that such person agree to comply with and abide by the 
terms of this act and of the rules and regulations prescribed hereunder 
so far as the same relate to him. 

Mr. President, this not only intreduces another body of grain 
inspectors and graders but it attaches the inspector to the par- 
ticular warehouse that may be licensed, and it authorizes him 
to classify and grade grain in the warehouse, whether it is 
intended to be transported or carried beyond the State or 
whether it is intended to be used in the State in which it is 
graded. There is no limitation in that respect. The ware- 
houseman himself must have a warehouse in which grain or other 
agricultural products may be stored. 

I suppose that any warehouse would fall within that defini- 
tion, becnuse it is hard to conceive of a warehouse or a corn- 
erib—and this would cover a corncrib just as completely as it 
would cover the most elaborate elevator or warelhouse—in 
which there may not come at some time agricultural products 
which ultimately find their way into the channels of interstate 
commerce; but once the structure is brought within the terms 
of the law, then everything that is stored in the building and 
which may be the subject of a receipt is to be classified and 
graded by an inspector who may be employed under the terms 
of this act. It certainly can not be that Congress desires to 
-adopt legislation so disastrous to the laws of the country and 
of such far-reaching effect without the most careful aud re- 
flective consideration. 

I do not refer to other provisions of the bill. There are very 
many excellent things in the measure—that is, they would be 
excellent in the regulation of a warehouse—but until we are 
ready to present to the country a complete law upon this sub- 
ject which can safely be substituted for the warehouse laws of 
the States, I sincerely hope that Congress will not embody this 
feature in an appropriation bill. 

I have often heard, as all of you have, of a book known as 
“Every Man His Own Lawyer.” It is generally conceded that 
whenever a man is his own lawyer he has a fool for a client. 
Now, this bill might very well be described as “ Every Man His 
Own Warehouseman,” for it is so broad and sweeping that if 
I care to put my cornerib at the disposal of my neighbor for 
the storage of his corn I may have a license under this measure 
as a warehouseman, 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Towa yield 
to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am much impressed with what the Sena- 
tor says, and I am in sympathy with his eriticism, I should 
like to haye the Senator, before he yields the floor, express his 
opinion as to the ability under the provisions of this bill of a 
warehouseman of what is commonly catled class A or class B 
in the primary market centers to do business and not to be 
bankrupted. I call particular attention to the fact that under 
the provisions of this bill the warehouseman is made an abso- 
lute insurer. If lightning were to strike a warehouse in which 
a million dollars worth of grain was stored, under the pro- 
visions of this proposed act the warehouseman would be liable 
as an insurer, because under section 21, on page 119, is the fol- 
lowing language—I do not want to take the floor away from 
the Senator, and do not want to subject him to a point of 
order 

Mr. CUMMINS. 
ahead. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The language of that section, without 
quoting it entire, provides that the wuarehouseman shall, on the 
presentation of a warehouse certificate and its proper in- 
dorsement, deliver the goods stored. 

There is no exception; he shall deliver them; and if he does 
not deliver them he becomes liable and his license may be re- 
voked. Under all the State acts—and they are based on long 
experience—in the primary markets where grain is stored in 
bulk and its identity lost, there is always some provision to limit 
liability. In the greatest primary grain market in the Western 
Hemisphere—Chicago—they have had a long experience not 
only in grain grading, but in the warehouse business, and the 
acts that properly safeguard both the warehousemau and the 
owners of the grain stored expressly exempt the warehouseman 
from liability for loss by fire, unless caused by the negligence of 
the warehouseman. It exempts him from liability for the de- 
struction of grain by the heating or chemical change of the 
grain caused by the inherent qualities of the grain itself. In 
the smaller cities, where there is a man with $50,000 invested in 
the warehouse business, a large part of the grain of North 


I am quite willing to have the Senator go 


Dakota or of Iowa might be in the ordinary course of business 
transported to Chicago, and so come within the limits of this 
act. A warehouseman could be utterly destroyed under the pro- 
visions of this bill by a stroke of lightning. It might consume 
the warehouse and he might lose his property, together with the 
entire contents, and he could not exempt himself by showing 
that it was utterly beyond his power to kave prevented the loss. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the Senator from Illinois 
emphasizes very clearly what I have already said. If we were 
to attempt to impose this law upon the people of Illinois without 
their consent, I do not think it would have a single supporter. 
Compare the elaborate law of Ilinois—of which I know some- 
thing—concerning warehouses with this meager and unsatis- 
factory provision, and one will be at once impressed with the 
entire inadequacy of this proposal. Why, in Illinois the ware- 
house business is of such magnitude and importance that, as I 
remember, the public-utility commission to which is given the 
adininistration of the regulation of railroads is called the rail- 
road and warehouse commission, 

I very sincerely hope that all of part C will be stricken out, 
and that we defer such legislation until some committee of the 
Senate is ready to consider an adequate bill upon the subject of 
interstate warehouses, 

Upon my motion I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the request seconded? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the motion 
strike out the entire measure, is it not? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The whole thing. N 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the motion is voted down, then, 
under the rules, will the provision still be subject to amend- 
ment? > 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment, 

Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. President, before this matter—which is 
of extreme importunce to the primary grain markets—is voted 
on, I should like to discuss it a little. T do not want to under- 
take it at this time in the evening. If Tam not running counter 
to any of the desires of the management of business here, I 
should like to offer some brief reasons why this portion of the 
bill would be exceedingly disastrous fo the warehouse business. 
I will yield ut any time when any Senator wishes to change the 
course of business or to move a recess. I do this because I am 
not always advised of the wishes of cither the majority or those 
who assume very often to speak for the minority side of the 
Chamber. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgin. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Illinois will yield to me just a moment 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ido. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We wish to move that when the 
Senate separates to-day it shall be by recess until 11 o'clock to- 
morrow morning, IT make that motion. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Georgia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. What is the motion? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That when the session ends tolay 
it shall be by a recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Lowa will state it. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to know nt what time we will 
take a recess to-night? 

Mr. THOMAS. At S o'clock. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMOOT.: Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from 
Colorado if he speaks with authority when he says that a recess 
is to be tuken at $ o'clock? 

Mr. THOMAS. Lam a member of the committee which so de- 
termined this morning. If it was changed, I am not aware of it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, the Senator 
was not consulted, but some of us have had the assurance that 
we will take a recess about 6 o'clock to-night and take up the 
matter at a conference to-morrow. 

Mr. THOMAS. That may be, Mr. President. I answered. as 
the Senator will notice, somewhat guardediy, because there may 
be some other arrangement, and I have no nuthority to speak 
for the committee, as the chairman has. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginin. Mr. President, I was not present 
at the meeting of the committee to which allusion bas been made, 
but quite a number of Senators have complained that if the Sen- 
ate was to be held as late as 8 o'clock it ought not to be done 
until after some notice had been given. T mentioned the matter 
to the chairman of the Democratic steering committee, and he 
said he thought there was reason in that, and that as far as he 


is to 


Undoubtedly it will be subject to 


Senator from Ulingis 
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was concerned he would expect the Senate to adjourn about 6 
o’clock this afternoon. That is what the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Kern] told me. I think there is strong justification for 
that course, and that the Senate ought to adjourn about 6 o'clock. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the Senator will 
recall that on yesterday I brought this matter to the attention 
of the Senate, and gave notice that I would insist upon the 
Senate remaining together until we disposed of the bill; and 
when a Senator called attention to the fact that I had no au- 
thority to give such a notice, or that it did not amount to any- 
thing, I suggested that my sole object was that if to-day, upon 
seeking to press for a later session, the plea should be made 
that no prior notice of a late session had been given we wished 
to be prepared against such an objection. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am afraid the Senator from Georgia 
is revealing the secrets of executive sessions. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That statement was made as in 
legislative session. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, to take the sense 
of the Senate about this matter, I move that at 6 o’clock p. m. 
to-day the Senate take a recess until 10 o'clock to-morrow 
morning. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not 10, but 11. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. We had better commence—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator that there are a 
number of committee meetings to be held at 10.30 to-morrow. 

Mr. JAMES. It has already been agreed that when we take 
a recess it will be until 11 o'clock. That motion has already 
been agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. What was agreed to? 

Mr. JAMES. That when we do take a recess it shall be until 
11 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Then I am willing to modify my 
motion, and move that we take a recess at 6 o'clock to meet 
to-morrow morning at 11 o’clock. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I hope the Senator 
will let us dispose of a few matters. There are two or three 
matters that Senators want to dispose of before that motion is 
made. - 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I will withdraw the 
motion for the present. I was simply anxious to make some 
headway. I believe we will talk here until Christmas unless 
there is some new departure taken. I do not see any possibility 
of terminating the session unless we sit longer hours. We will 
have to work longer hours if we wish to end the work of this 
session before frost. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I understood that the Senator was 
objecting to working longer hours. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Not at all. I said that as Senators 
complained that they had not had notice of this more stringent 
service 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But they have had notice. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. They have had the personal notice 
of the Senator from Georgia; and he can put that motion when 
he wishes, and we will see whether or not the Senate will sup- 
port him. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Any Senator has a right to give 
notice that he intends to move to take a recess at a certain time. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Certainly; and he has a right to 
take the sense of the Senate on the matter. It takes a vote 
of the Senate to control the sessions. It seems to me, in fair- 
ness, aS SO many protests have come in, that the course I have 
suggested should be taken. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia.- I gave the notice from the com- 
mittee in charge of this bill. It was entirely appropriate that 
it should be done without waiting for the steering committee—— 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Entirely proper. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. As the Senator from Virginia has 
given it when he was in charge of a bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I have not objected to it at all. 
The Senator had a perfect right to do it, and the Senate has 
the right to act on it and to fix it as it sees fit. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is true; but I object to the 
suggestion that no notice has been given, when Members in 
charge of the bill gave the- notice. That is the custom. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The Senator is entirely mis- 
taken. I did not say that no notice had been given. On the 
contrary, I stated that the Senator from Georgia had given 
the notice and that it was for the Senate to say whether or 
not they would pursue the policy outlined in his notice. There 
was so much dissatisfaction, as I say, with holding the Senate 
here until 8 o’clock that the chairman of the Democratic steer- 
ing committee told me he would the Senate to ad- 
journ at 6 o'clock, and I made that motion. It is for the Sen- 
ate to determine. 


I move that at 6 o’clock the Senate take a recess until 11 
o'clock to-morrow morning. 
Mr. TOWNSEND. Why not make it now? 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. There is a desire for an execu- 
tive session, and I am willing to withhold that motion in order 
that there may be an executive session. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House disagrees 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4767) au- 
thorizing the Director of the Census to collect and publish sta- 
tistics of cotton seed and cottonseed products, requests a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. HELM, Mr. Houston, and 
Mr. Hinps managers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, and for other purposes, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. WARREN. I present a telegram in the nature of a me- 
morial from the Utah Chapter of the American Mining Congress 
remonstrating against the placing of a tax on copper. I ask 
that the telegram may be printed in the Recorp and referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Sarr LAKE Crry, UTAH, July 7, 1916. 


Hon. F. E. WARREN 
United States Renate, Washington, D. 0.: 


We note that the Ways and Means Committee has 
ably on a proposed bill to tax copper smelting and for addi- 
tional revenue. We, representing the mining interests of Utah, seri- 
ously object to the of such a bill, classing the copper business 
as war industry. If the law is enacted it will seriously injure mini 
companies and be a great blow to mines in the Western States. U 
8 of the American Mining Congress solicits your earnest efforts 
to defeat this provision of the revenue act. 

UTAH CHAPTER AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS. 
A. B. Apperson, Governor. 

Mr. WARREN. I have a telegram from the Denver (Colo.) 
Post urging the enactment of legislation to provide arbitration 
for the difficulties between railroads and their employees. I 
ask that the telegram be printed in the Recorp and referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: í 


DENVER, COLO., July 10, 1916. 
Senator Francis E. WARREN, 
Washington, D. O.: 


people throughout the West is ut- 
pending railroad strike, and the Denver Post urges 


rted favor- 


enough in the world at present without our 2 becoming involved 
in railroad strike, at this time a great 


THe Denver Post, 
By F. G. BONFILS. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I wish to ask the privilege of presenting, 
for the purpose of having printed in the Rrecorp without read- 
ing, 2 number of telegrams from bankers in Mississippi pro- 
testing against extraordinary taxation. This is the first voice 
I have heard from the people on the subject of bearing the ex- 
pense of preparedness. But it is not the last voice that we 
shall hear. When the taxgatherers come around we shall 
hear a very lusty protest against that unnecessary burden. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


GREENVILLE, MISS., July 11, 1916. 
Senator VARDAMAN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We understand the Kitchin revenue bill increases the corporation tax 
from 1 to 2 per cent and continues bankers’ special tax of $1 for cach 
$1,000 of capital, 2 abd undivided profits. This seems discrimi- 
natory and grossly unfair. .Want you te give the matter your attention. 
7 FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 

HATTIESBURG, MISS., July 8, 1916. 
Senator James K. VARDAMAN 


Washington, D. 0.: 


Kitchin bill doubles corporation ineome tax and fails to repeal special 
tax of $3. per thousand on the value of bank shares. 


We think it unjust 
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that this special tax be retained. All corporations should be taxed 
alike, banks having a hard time. We beg you to use your influence to 
have special tax on bank shares repealed. 

Finstr NATIONAL BANK or COMMERCE. 


DOÐDSVILLE, Miss., July 10, 1916, 
Senator JAMes K. VARDAMAN, 


Washington, D. C.: 


For God's sake use your influence to hag any additional tax being 
imposed on banks. Littie country banks have now more burden than 
can bear, 

Henry HART. 


MERIDIAN, Miss., July 8, 1916. 
Hon. James K. VARDAMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Inform Kitchin revenue bill, H. R. 16773, provides for increased cor- 
oration tax from 1 to 2 per cent and continues banks’ special tax of 
2 for each thousand capital, surplus, and undivided profits, which the 
banks consider manifestly unfair, as they should not be taxed in excess 
of other corporations. Your usual careful, prompt consideration ear- 
nestly requested, 
WALKER BROACH, 
First National Bank. 


Wesr Pont, Miss., July 1t, 1916, 
Hon. JAMES K. VARDAMAN, 


Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


We protest against the injustice of reenactment of special bankers’ 
tax if corporation income tax is to be increased, and urge that you use 
all effort to eliminate former from the bill. 

First NATIONAL BANK., 
BANK OF WEST POINT. 
CITIZENS’ BANK. 


Mr. COLT presented a petition of the Rhode Island Bankers’ 
Association, of Providence, R. L, praying for the adoption of 
certain amendments to the Federal reserve act, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. PHELAN presented memorials of George R. Close and 
sundry other citizens of Napa County, and of sundry citizens 


of Lassen County, in the State of California, remonstrating 


against the enactment of legislation for compulsory Sunday ob- 
seryance in the District of Columbia, which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Board of Supervisors of 
Contra Costa County, Cal., remonstrating against the proposed 
inheritance tax, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


Mr. SMOOT (for Mr. JouNson of Maine), from the Committee 
on Pensions, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 16290) grant- 
ing pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and 
sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent 
children of soldiers and sailors of said war, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No, 654) thereon. 


LILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CULBERSON: 4 

A bill (5. 6603) to amend section 245 of the Criminal Code 
of the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McLBEAN: 

A bill (S. 6604) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
Daniels (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

' By Mr. BROUSSARD: 

A bill (S. 6605) granting an increase of pension to Eugenia 
L. Williams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: ; 

A bill (S. 6606) granting a pension to Amanda B. Birch; and 

A bill (S. 6607) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
Nugent; to the’ Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLINGER (for Mr. Gorr) : 

A bill (S. 6608) granting an increase of pension to Jacob P. 
Marling; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 6609) granting a pension to Mary E. Bradshaw; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 6610) to provide for the payment of assessments for 
benefits for the opening of streets, avenues, roads, and alleys in 
the District of Columbia, and for other purposes ; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 6611) granting an increase of pension to Jeremiah 
B. Davis (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 5 

AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS, 

Mr. WARREN submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $7,000 for the completion of the Saratoga (Wyo.) fish- 
eries station, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the general 


deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

-He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$10,000 for general construction and finishing of the Court of 
Appeals Building adjacent to the courthouse, Washington, D. C., 
intended to be proposed by him to the general deficiency appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr, O'GORMAN submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $500,000 for improvement of the East River, N. Y., with 
a view to providing a channel 35 feet deep from Long Island 
Sound to the navy yard, intended to be proposed by him to the 
naval appropriation bill (H. R. 15047), which was ordered to lie 
on the table and be printed. 


PROPOSED GOVERNMENT ARMOR PLANT. 


Mr. TILLMAN. TI ask unanimous consent for the publication 
in the Reconp of the matter I send to the desk. It is from the 
Manufacturers’ Record, of Baltimore, an acknowledged authority 
on such matters, and relates to the Government armor plant. 
The point of view by the Record is well worth very serious con- 
sideration. The bill providing for an armor plant, which passed 
both the House and Senate, was put in the naval appropriation 
bill, and contains the following provision: 


said factory or factories to have an annual capacity of not less than 
20,000 tons of armor; to be located at a qos or places approved by the 
General Board of the Navy, with especial reference to considerations of 
safety in time of war. 


The General Board of the Navy has had the matter under con- 
sideration for some time as to where the armor plant ought to 
be located. T have transmitted to them through the Secretary 
of the Nayy all the matter I am asking to have published in the 
Recorp. It is of vital importance that all the information pos- 
sible be had on this question. It will not be disputed that if, as 
the Baltimore paper contends, we could be cut off from our 
supply of ore on Lake Superior or elsewhere by war, then we 
ought, as a matter of common sense, to see to It that the plant 
we build is at a place where no such catastrophe can occur. 
The war in Europe has demonstrated the vital importance of 
munitions plants and an almost endless supply of ammunition, 
shells, and so forth. 

Sound policy indicates the vital importance of having these 
in more places than one. They should be far enough from the 
border, and from the coast, too, to make it impossible for any 
enemy landing on our shores or invading us from the north to 
capture them. I do not believe it possible that the United States 
and England will ever go to war; but then no one can tell what 
might happen, and prudence, as well as statesmanship, makes 
us know that the armor factory which we are to construct ought 
to be located somewhere in the South, and that the manufacture 
of munitions should also be developed there. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


THE PROPOSED GOVERNMENT ARMOR PLANT—THE MISTAKEN POLICY ov 
THE BETHLEHEM STEEL Co. AND WHY THE GOVERNMENT SMO NOT 
Accert Irs OFFER. 


Starting some months ago with a threat to the Government that if 
the latter undertook to build an armor-plate plant the Bethlehem Stecl 
Co., with a view to its amortization of the investment in its armor 
plant, would increase the price of its armor plate to the country—a 
threat which geod judgment on the part of the officials of the Bethle- 
hem Co. should never have permitted them to make—that company 
has steadily shifted its position from one proposition to another until 
it has now reached the point where it ers to sell armor plate at 
exact cost to the Government. 

The fight of the Manufacturers’ Record has certainly driven that 
company from its position of dictation to the Government, with which 
it began this campaign, to the position in which it has expressed its 
recognition of some of Its mistakes in dealing with the public and to 
the point where it has made various propositions, each one of them more 
favorable to the Government than the preceding one, 

The last proposition is to sell armor plate to the Government at cost. 

The first proposition was to add largely to the cost of armor plate 
if the Government built its own plant. 

The Manufacturers’ has in this fight, we believe, at least 
saved the Government many millions of dollars. But that is not the 
thing for which we are ghting. fe have been antagonizing the 
Bethlehem propositions on a far broader basis than that of the saving 
in the cost of armor plate, and with the best of personal feeling for 
its officers, but with a duty to the public above personal feelings or 
friendships. 

The Manufacturers’ Record antagonized the threat of the Bethlehem 
Co. and said that self-respect demanded that the Government should 
place itself in a position which would make impossible any similar 
threat in the future. The Manufacturers’ Record, however, took the 
broader ground that, entirely outside of this threat, it was unwise 
to the danger point for ail the armor plate of the country to be made 
in one limited area, all of it — centered in Pennsylvania and de- 
ponams upon sources of ore supply which could be instantly cut of 
n time of war. 

As it is almost criminal folly for the Government to permit all the 
munition-making plants of the country to continue longer. to be located 
immediately along the Atlantic cogst, subject to capture by an invading 
enemy, so it is folly for it to permit all of its armor-plate making 


business to be in the same area and subject to the same dangers. This 
is the broad national viewpoint, as some munition plants should be 
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established in the Central South or in the Central West, far away 
from the Lake region or from dependence upon Lake ores, 

This is not in any sense from a sectional point of view. If there 
are in the Central West as far out as Colorado better locations than 
the South, then the Manufacturers’ Record emphatically advises that 
the best location should be selected. Some petty suggestions by narrow- 
minded peapa not familiar with the broad question have been raised 
to the effect that the Government could not profitably establish a plant 
in the South or West, and that the ores of that section were not 
suitable for armor, and that the Lake ores are not used in armor- 
plate making. These criticisms, which will be answered in full next 
week, are too petty to be given serious consideration. 

The Manufacturers’ Record Is as much opposed to the Government 
accepting the rt of the Bethlehem Co. and getting its armor plate 
at cost as it was to the Government yielding to the threat of that 
company when it announced that it woul advance the price of armor 

late if the Government dared to build a plant of its own. The 

thiehem Co, apports in the foreground in this matter. We do not 
know whether other armor-plate companies are cooperating with it 
or not, but we belleve they are not. If they are, we would extend 
to them exactly the same criticism we are giving to the open an- 
nouncements of the Bethlehem Co. 

Upon the announcement, in its desperate effort to prevent the 
building by the National Government of an armor-plate dates that the 
Bethlehem Co. had offered to sell armor plate to the Government at 
cost, the editor of the Manufacturers’ Record wrote to Charles M. 
Schwab and to President Grace, of the Bethlehem Co., and wired to 
Senator TILLMAN as follows: 

BALTIMORE, MD., June 21, 1916. 
Mr. Crans M. SCHWAB, £ 
Chairman Bethlehem Stecl Co., South Bethlehem, Pa. 


My Drar Mr. Schwan: This country has not reached a pont where 
from an economic standpoint or from good business morals It is proper 
for it to make a dicker to change its avowed policy in order to buy 
any 1 at the cost of production, This, I think, you will readily 
recognize. 

I am constrained, therefore, to feel that the Bethlehem offer to sell 
armor plate to the Government at cost in order to prevent the Govern- 
ment from building a plant of its own is from every point of view a 
mistaken one. It is, I think, as unfortunate as was the threat of the 
Bethlehem Co. to advance its price of armor plate if the Government 
should decide to build a plant when this Government-owned plant was 
first proposed last fall. 

I wish you and your associates would consider this situation from 
the broad viewpoint of the extreme danger to the country, in the event 
of war, so long as our munition-making business, our armor-plate 
plants, and 95 per cent of our steel are wholly dependent upon an ore 
supply that could be instantaneously shut off. 

ou for a moment say that there Is no Laer iy of the capture or the 
blocking of our ore supply, then you immediately say that there is 
no danger of war, and therefore no necessity for building up a navy 
aml creating an army, and no reason, therefore, for making armor plate, 

You know the industry too well not to recognize the dangers of the 

resent situation. You know that in the event of war the entire 
imited supply of foreign ores could instantaneously be cut off. You 
know that the 50,000,000 tons or more of Lake Superior ores, which 
come through the Soo Canal, could be shut off with equal facility and 
without a moment's warning. And yet all of your plants and all other 
pants in the country producing munitions of war, and the steel plants 
cate roduce 95 per cent of the steel_of the country, are subject to 

s danger, 

The danger is exactly as real as the danger of war. If there is no 
danger of war with any outside power, then there is no danger of this 
upsetting of all the steel industry of the country. In that case, 
however, as just stated, there would be no necessity whatever for 
poor a navy or constructing fortifications and equipping them with 
great guns, 

Upon the iron and steel men, who have been enriched by the vast 
opportunities of this country and of the facilities which this country 
has afforded to them, rests a very serious responsibility. They can, to 
their own advantage and at the same time to the Nation's welfare, 
develop these industries in other sections. They can create enter- 
prises away from the coast and not dependent upon Lake Superior or 
foreign ores for the production of war supplies, and so long as they 
fail to do so may I not suggest that they are failing as patriots to 
5 their responsibilities to the Nation, though they are asking 
the Nation to develop an army and a navy to protect all interests, 
their's included. 

Will you not give serious thought to this consideration? 

Some gat ircn and steel man must take the lead, and whoever does 
so will do a patriotic work for the country which will forever redound 
to his credit. 
the matter. 

Upon the announcement of the offer of the Bethlehem Co. to sell 
armor plate to the Government at cost, I felt that your proposition 
was so unsound from the economic standpoint of the Government's 
welfare, and from gaoa business judgment, that I wired to Senator 
TILLMAN as per the inclosed copy. It directly antagonizes the position 
of the Bethlehem Co., and I trust that it may be helpful in defeating 
your plan; for, however much may be my esteem Pereonstly for you 
and your associates, I am constrained to say that it seems A me you 
are making a very serious mistake in this campaign in which you have 
so vigorously assailed the building of an armor-plate plant by the Gov- 
ernment, and in doing this have created a widespread hostility to your 
interests and to the interests of other great industrial corporations, 

2 Very truly, yours, 


I shall be giad to see you and your associates lead in 


Ricuarp H. EpMonos, Editor, 


TALEGRAM TO SENATOR TILLMAN, 


BALTIMORE, Mo., June 2f, 1916. 
Hon. BENJAMIN R. TILLMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


The offer of Bethlehem Steel Co. to sell 5 at cost does not 
in the slightest change the situation that to permit all armor-plate and 
munition-making business to continue concentrated in a Mmited terri- 
tory e eat wholly on Lake Superlor ores, or on foreign ore, both 
of which could be cut off without a moment’s warning in time of war, 
would be criminal folly on the part of our Government. If the Bethle- 
hem Co. and other armor-plate makers would offer to supply armor 


without cost to the Government. this Nation would still be recreant to 
its responsibilities if it permitted existing conditions in iron and steel, 
munition and armor making to last any longer. 


It should be em- 


phasized over and over again that about 95 per cent of the steel pro- 
duction of the United States comes out of ores from the Lake Superior 
region, which pass through a short canal which could at any moment 
be blocked by the explosion of a few sticks of dynamite, In such 
an event, the entire iron and steel industry and all interests dependent 
upon them throughout the country would instantaneously collapse, 
for the South and Southwest produce only about 5 per cent of the 
steel made in the United States. This condition should never have 
been permitted to exist 5 575 to the war, but now that the world's 
attention has been call to this amazing situation and its danger 
brought to national attention by Europe's struggle, it will be unspeak- 
able folly to permit it to continue longer. If the Bethlehem or other 
armor-plate makers want to show their patriotism, it should be done by 
building armor plate and munition plants far away from the coast 
and not dependent upon Lake Superior ores, or else in a spirit of 
broad national patriotism sink their own individual interests and en- 
courage the Government to build such plants where they would be safe 
in time of war. Any other policy on the part of armor-plate or muni- 
tion-making interests would indicate a lack of broad patriotism, which 
for their honor and the honor of the 8 it is to be hoped will 
nearer have to be charged against the great industrial leaders of the 
country, 
Ricuarp H. Rpmonps, 
Editor Manufacturers Record. 


TELEGRAM FROM SENATOR TILLMAN. 


WaAstlINGcTON, D. C., June 2. 
MANUFACTURERS” RECORD, 
Baltimore, Md.: 

In reply to your wire, just received, the power to locate the armor 
plant authorized by the Senate and ag to in the House naval 
appropziation bill is placed in the Secretary of the Navy, subject to 
the approval of the General Board. The Naval Committee has no power 
to change this responsibility, But I will call the attention of the Sec- 
retary to the strong argument presented in your telegram. I shall 
urge on him the wisdom of the facts you present, and no doubt he 
will give them serious consideration. Of course, 5775 know already that 
materials for making armor plate are found in Alabama, Virginia, and 
in Pennsylvania, to say nothing about other places. If the Lake 
Superior ores were not obtainable, we still would not lack for material 
to make armor. But the structural steel and other steel needed by 
commerce and the business interests of the country would be very 
dificult to obtain, of course. 

B. R. Tinian. 


SECOND TELEGRAM TO SENATOR TILLMAN. 


BALTIMORE, Mo., June 22, 1916. 
Hon. BENJAMIN R. TILLMAN 
United States Senate, Washington, D, 0.: 


Acknowledging yours of June 21, just received. Yon apparently have 
overlooked the fact that the entire steel industry of Pennsylvania is 
dependent on Lake Superior ores, excepting to the extent of a very 
small supply of foreign ores. Pennsylvania makes one-half of the steel 
8 in the United States, but all of this Is made out of ores 

rought from Lake Superior district and a limited amount of forelgn 
ores, the entire production of iron ores in Pennsylvania being too small 
to be given any consideration and amounting to only about 1 p 
cent of the total amount of ores used in the State. My contention has 
been to try to save the Government from making the fatal blunder of 
continuing armor-plate 8 in Pennsylvania, where all of it is now 
centered, since that State and its steel interests are just as dependent 
upon Lake Superior ores as are western steel-making districts. There 
nre great lron-ore ee in Alabama and Virginia, as you suggest, as 
well as in other Southern States, but it will take time to adequately 
develop them in order to save the Government from its present de- 
1 upon Lake Superior ores, and this development should be 
egun on a large scale at once. Permit me to suggest that you are 
mistaken in sup ng that “if the Lake Superior ores were not 
obtainable ” the Government still “ would not lack for material to make 
armor.” The Government would be just as helpless and unable to secure 
the materials for armor-plate as would be the commercial interests of 
the country in their inability to secure “structural steel and other 
steel needed by commerce.“ When once the Lake Superior district 
supply has been shut off, Pennsylvania's iron and steel interests would 
collapse as 5 as would iron and steel interests of the Lake 
Superior zopan, for all alike depend upon Lake Superior ores.. The only 
ossible salvation of the situation, and it will a fearful mistake 
or the Government not to recognize this, is to build armor-plate and 
munition plants in the Central South or Southwest, so tbat all of 
these interests may not be dependent wholly upon one ore supply, as 
they are at present. Please do not overlook the fact that under exist- 
ing conditions the Government could no more secure the materials for 
armor-plate making if the Lake Superior district were shut off than 
could the business interests of the country secure the material for 
structural iron and steel, and this likewise applies to guns, large and 
small, and to munitions of war. To fail to take account of this situa- 
tion would be a mistake of incalculable possibilities of evil. 

Ricwarp H. EDMONDS, 
Editor Manufacturers’ Record. 

President Grace, of the Bethlehem Co., published a letter which he had 
written Senator TILEMAN, tbo to sell armor plate at cost, and, 
called forth by that, the following letter was sent to Mr. Grace: 


BALTIMORE, MD., June 23, 1916. 
Mr. E. G. GRACE, 
President Bethlehem Steel Co., South Bethichem, Pa, 

Dear Sin: In the 5 on the last page of the printed copy 
of your letter of June 10 to Senator TILLMAN you say: 

“This question should not be determined with reference to the inter- 
ests of the Bethlehem Steel Co., but with supreme regard to adequate 
national defense and sound putts policy.” 

I inclose a copy of our Daily Bulletin, containing copies of a letter to 
Mr. Schwab and telegrams to and from Senator TILLMAN in regard to 
the proposition made 1 ya company to provide the armor plate to the 
Government at cost. ve, at various times, invited the attention of 
the Bethlehem Co. to the danger of having all of our armor plate and 
munition plants located in a limited area in the East and dependent 
upon sources of ore supply which could be immediately cut off in time of 
war. I invite 1 attention to the statements made in the letter to 
Mr, Schwab and the telegrams to Senator TILLMAN, 
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In connection with the statement in your letter to Senator TILLMAN 
to the effect that this question should be decided “ with supreme rega: 
for adequate national defense and sound public policy,” it is with su- 


preme regard for adequate national defense that I have pressed upon the 
country’s attention the necessity of developing armor making and iron 
and steel production in other sections than those now dependent upon 
foreign and Lake Superior ores. I have discussed this subject wholly 
from the standpoint of adequate national defense. No one could be 
more fully aware of the danger of the present situation, with 95 per 
cent of our steel dependent upon ores the supply of which could be 
shut off at any moment in time of war, than FA and your associates, 
and I am glad that in your letter to Senator TILLMAN you have taken 
the ground that this question should be determined not with reference 
to the interests of your 8 but with supreme regard for adequate 
national defense and sound public peu. 

I have repeatedly asked if, In view of the danger of the present situa- 
tion, your company or other armor-plate companies would, individually 
or unitedly, agree to build in some other part of the country an armor- 
plate plant in order to give to the Government an assurance whirh it 
can not 19 have under existing conditions, if the Government did 
not build an armor plant. To this question I have not been able to 
secure any reply. I am sure that your company individually, or your 
company in connection with other armor-plate makers, could well 
afford, in the interest of the Nation’s welfare, which means the protec- 
tion of every dollar invested in all of the iron and steel interests de- 
pendent upon Lake Superior ores, to build an armor plant far away from 
existing plants and not dependent upon the same source of ores, if it was 
done even with the distinct understanding that it would not be put into 
operation except in a case of emergency. Nevertheless, I am sure that 
a plant of this kind, in connection with other iron and steel interests, 
could be made profitable, but if it did not make a dollar of profit, or if 
it did not go into operation, but should be built merely as a means of 
safety In time of need, it would be a wise investment on the part of the 


steel interests of the country. 
The Government is proposing to md hundreds of millions of dollars 


to enlarge its Navy mere i, to provide against contingencies, Manufac- 
turing nts often have duplicate prse facilities, so that in the event 
of accident to one the other can immediat utilized, and this is 


considered a wise investment. Hydroelectric p ts 
large sums to build auxiliary steam plants to be used in case of 
emergency should any disaster happen to their water-power plant. 
Would not the steel Interests of the country, who have billions of dollars 
staked on getting a regular, unbroken suj ply of Lake Superior ores, be 
justified in following so wise an example ‘he fron and steel interests, 
the munition industries, the armor-plate makers, with all the billions 
invested in their plants and in interests dependent upon iron and steel, 
have not a single dollar invested as Insurance against this danger by 
owning plants other sections d dent upon other sources of ore, 
except the Steel Corporation, which has one plant in Alabama. 

Permit me to quote an extract from a letter written yesterday to 


Secretary Daniels: 

“With all of the armor plants now existing wholly dependent upon 
Lake Superior ores, with all of the munition factories in the country 
8 upon the steel produced from Lake Superior ores, with every 
shipbuilding industry in the country, even including those on the 
Pacifie coast and those at Norfolk and at Newport ndent 
upon steel from Lake Superior ores, with every locomotive plant in the 
country wholly dependent upon Lake 9 ores, and every steel-rail 
mill tu the country, with the e ee of one in Birmingham and one in 
Colorado, dependent upon Lake Superior ores, you can readily appre- 
Sar that the situation is one to alarm to a serlous degree every thought- 
ul man,” 

In view of these facts and of that broad statement in your letter to 
Senator TILLMAN to the effect that this question should be decided with 
supreme re; for adequate national defense, may I not ask if it is 


sometimes spend 


ews, d 


possible to provide adequate national defense so long as you can not, 


guarantee your supply of foreign ores or of Lake Superior ores to be 
available in time of war, and I need not remind those so well informed 
on this subject as 22 und your associates of the possibility of a com- 
plete eutting off of these sources of ore, which is certainly equally as 
great as was the possibility of Europe's awful struggle two years ago. 


Very truly, yours, 
RicHarp H. Epmonps, Editor. 

The Manufacturers’ Record has received from Mr. W. S. Pilling, of 
Pilling & Crane, Philadelphia. dealers in iron, steel, and ores, a letter 
taking exception to some of these statements in regard to 5 
making and the availability of the South for this indu Mr. Pill s 
letter and a reply which we think will entirely satisfy him that it would 
have been much wiser if he had never written it will appear in the 
Manufacturers’ Record next week. If anybody else wants to take 
issue with the statements made by the Manufacturers’ Record on these 
points, he is invited to come on. 


Tun ARMOR-PLATS QUESTION AGAIN—-Some CRITICISMS THAT Lack 
och asa Tigh a Sourn’s ABILITY TO PropucE HIGH-GRADE 
TEEL, 


As stated in the Manufacturers Record last week, Mr. W. S. Pilling, 


of Pilling & Crane, whose business is iron and steel and ores, has taken. 


sharp exception to the campaign of the Manufacturers Record looking to 
the building of an armor-plate plant in the South. Mr. Pounga letter 
hardly deserves the space it occuples or that ey ae reply to it; 
nevertheless. as he is afraid that we have not the ess rr 
his letter, we take great pleasure in permitting him to have say, 
and in reply thereto giving some additional facts on the subject: 
PILLING & CRANE, 
IRON, STEEL, ORES, COAL, COKE. 
Reat Estate Trust BUILDING, 
BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS, 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 23, 1916. 
EDITOR MANUFACTURERS RECORD: 
to e 8 receipt of the editorial in your Daily Bulletin 
this editorial Foi speak of the “sad lack of knowled th 
0 vou 0 e “sad lack o ow on the 
rt of Senator TILLMAN, This lack of knowledge. if it ansta would 


I 
under 
In 


te onable, but I can not see how it is pardonable in 
to yourself, tor TILLMAN is not to be an tron manu- 
facturer nor with the steel trade. Your paper has 


y 
posed as representing the iron interests, and you ought to be famillar 
with actual conditions. In the first place, armor plate is not produced 
from ore principally shipped from Lake Superior nor from abroad. 
Armor plate is produced from low-phosphorous pig non and the produc- 
principally in the United 


tion of this quality of iron is from ores mined 
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States, and not in the Lake Superior district. In addition to this 

seem to lose sight of a very important fact, namely, that e Supi Bar 
ores, if needed, can be ship by all rail to any point in the United 
States where blast furnaces exist. It is quite true that this would 
Mean some additional freight, but this factor is unimportant as com- 
pared with the value of the product. You should also know that there Is 
no ore produced in Alabama which is suitable or could be used in the 
manufacture of armor plate, and even if there was such ore, it could 
be transported by rail to any of the now existing armor plants, some of 
which are sufficiently removed from the Atlantic seaboard to be im- 
mune from foreign attack or interference. It is, no doubt, quite par- 
donable on your part to endeavor to stimulate industries in the South 
and Southwest, as that has always been the function of your paper, 
but I can not see that you are justified in distorting facts nor in criti- 
cizing capable and patriotic men who have certainly presented to the 
Government a proposition which is so eminently fale and liberal that 
there woua seem to be no just ground for criticism but only for ap- 

I do not know that you have the fairness to publish this letter, bu 

ou are privileged to do so if you are willing tn mace the other side 0b 

Coen before the get wate South d 

ere every reason why the Sou ould be developed, but th 
development should be along the lines of natural resources, and not by 
Woe tea Sitian lator: whic are convenient To TEA Wines ore tee 
e abor w are conyenlent to lo es where in- 
dustry naturally flourishes. 
W. S. PILLING., 

Copy to Senator TILLMAN. 

When r Pilling wi that th ined in the La 

en Mr. su t the ore mined the Lake Su 
region could be ray Ps y shifted from water transportation to wey — 
1 5 5115 a lack of knowledge of rail transportation and of the utter 
inabil y of the railroads to meet such a condition as to make the rest 
of his letter hardly worthy of serious consideration, i 

Mr. Pilling makes the statement that there is no ore produced in 
8 maaca is suitable or could be used in the manufacture of 
armor plate, 

We did not specify Alabama, but have always referred to the South 
in general. Virginia,” an 
therefore, we quoted from him in that respect; but the contention o 
the Manufa 
or bt Yh ved 7 

resen 4 
James Bowron, president a the Gulf States Steel Co., naian, and 


ig under Mr. Corey’s 

administration of the Carnegie Co. in the production of armor plate. 
Mr Bowron says that Germany's armor plate is made from the same 
kind of steel that is now being produced in Ala and he shows the 
low phosphorous content of the steel which is being made in that State 
tt 5 and doubtless by the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
Mr. Pilling and the Iren Age are about on a par in their attempt to 
belittle this situation. ‘The m Age, in referring to this discussion, 


says: 
“Even allowing for every happening in this hysterical program for 
the blowing of all the locks at Sault Ste. Mirle thara are now 
three, with a fourth building—it would take only about 10 good train- 
loads of ore from Lake Superior mines to provide for the wants of 
the proposed armor-plate factory for an entire year, to say nothing of 
the ons of tons of ore that are carried in reserve in furnace yards 
and on Lake Erie docks. non of course, while the hysterla is on, 
one must think of the ibility of all the railroads leading from 
Lake Superior to Central Western furnaces being blown up by bombs 
from enemy aeroplanes, and of every railroad and blast furnace and 
steel plant in the South being entirely exempt from any such visita- 
tion. There are some reasons for building an kod operon plant in the 
South and for the establishment of munitions manufacture there, but 
those who ask serious consideration for them will want to separate 
them from this rubbish of putting the rest of the country’s steel works 
out of business by dynamit: the Soo Canals.” 
As this is in keeping with Mr. Pilling's erroneous view, a few facts 
possibly enlighten the Iron Age as well as Mr. Pilling. 
@ ora yrs in regard to the possibility of the Soo Canal or canals 
being d yed pr, Aroana is based on statements made by leading 
neers, one of them for many years one of the foremost men in the 
liar with the whole situation, It is 


IUng. 

The suggestion that 10 good trainloads of ore from Lake Superior 
would provide for the wants of armor plate Indicates a gerres of 
vacuity of mind dificult to Sty Apa coming from a reputable pub- 
iication like ihe Iron e. If the supply of ke Nnperior ore were 
cut off, and no one can that this is feasible, the question at issue 
would not be simply finding enough ore to run the armor-plate plants, 
but to take care of the whole iron and steel industry dependent on 
Lake Superior ores. If a 3 collapse of the iron and steel 
business to the extent of 90 to 95 per cent of the steel output of the 
country had been brought about by the capture of the Lake Superior 
district or the shutting of of the canal, neither the miners nor the 
railroads would be in Pn | position to furnish ore to run armor-plate 

lants or any other plants in the region dependent upon_ these 

e ores for their steel product. A colla so severe as would then 
have taken place would put the armor-plate plants in Pennsylvania 
entirely out of business. 

The Iron Age's suggestion of “hysterical program“ is in keeping 
with the arguments used in England for many years against 88 
ness, for which England is now paying a fearful penalty. the 
Iron Age want to see this country follow the same policy? 

The suggestion in Mr. Pilling's letter that Lake perior ores could, 
if necessary, be shipped by rail to any poms in the United States 
where blast furnaces exist displays a sad lack of proper consideration 
of the question of such im ce to the Nation. It is not so much 
the question of getting a few thousand tons that might be needed for 
armor paa itself as it is of bandling the Lake Superior ore to take 
care of the steel 9 the country. But suppose the Lake 

captured. That in itself would imme- 

argument of Mr. Pilling. 

ke Supertor ore by water amounts to over 
ear, This ore goes to furnaces all the way, say, 
from Chi o, roughly 500 miles from the iron-ore region, to eastern 
1 a points, approximately 1,300 miles. Measuring the aver- 
age stance and the guantity shipped to various points, these ores, 
carried by rail, would haye to hauled an average of about 750 


1916. 


to 1.000 miles. It is conservative to put the amount at 800 miles. 
The facilities for handling this ore by rail are limited. The docking 
arrangements in the Lake region have been very largely built for 
water shipment aud could not be easily adjusted to rail shipment. 
Existing railroads could not largely increase the handling of these 
ores except after many months of improving their facilities. But 
just how the facilities would be improved when the district had been 
captured or when the whole territory had been upset by the blocking 
of the canal no one of average intelligence has yet tried to figure out, 
because it is recognized as ar impossibility. 

if we take 800 miles as the average distance which these ores would 
have to be hauled, provided the canal had been blocked but that the 
mining region was still open, the entire traffic would amount to over 
40,060,000,000 mile-tons, The total mileage of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in its east and west lines is a fraction over 12,000 miles, and 
the total mile-tons for last year was 38,926,000,000 tons. Therefore 
railroad facilities, to get the 50,000,000 tons of ore out of the Lake 
Superior district to the furnaces now dependent upon these ores, 
would mean an amount equal to the entire traffic of the Pennsylvania 
Itaflroud suddenly thrown on to existing lines. Some of this traffic, 
of course, is now handled from the Lakes to Pittsburgh and to eastern 
Pennsylvania furnaces, but a moment's consideration by anyone would 
shew the utter absurdity of supposing that in the event of a war 
this traffic of 40,000,000,000 mile-tons could suddenly be shifted from 
water transportation to rail transportation. Anyone who advances that 
argument has not much knowledge as to the railroad situation of the 
country nor as to the chaotic condition that the railroads of the whole 
East and West would be in in the event of war. Congestion on these 
roads has been bad enough of late without war conditions. It is a 
pity that so intelligent a publication as the Iron Age permits itseif 
to publish so serious a blunder on so serious n question as that which 
concerns national welfare and thus bemuddle a situation of national 
importance and national safety. 

The letters from Mr. Bowron and Mr. Shook are a complete and 
overwhelming answer of facts against Mr, Villing’s visionary and 
unsubstantial theories, and Mr. Bowrou's statement about the lake and 
rail transportation applies with equal force to the Iron Age's mistakes 
on tbat point. — 
PACTS IN REGARD TO THE CHARACTER OF SOUTHERN-MADE STEEL AND 

OTHER MALTEPS OF INTEREST TO THE PUBLIC AS WELL AS TO MR, 

PILLING. 

GULF States STEEL Co., 
JAMES BOWRON, PRESIDENT, 
Birmingham, Ala., June 26, 1916. 
Epirok MANUFACTURERS RECORD : 

I am in receipt of your favor of June 24, inclosing copy of letter 
received by you from Mr. W. 8. Pilling. of the firm of Pilling & Crane, 
dealers in iron, steel, orcs, etc., in Philadelphia, dated June 23, 1916. 
I am impressed, after perusal tliereof, with the idea that Mr. Pilling 
must be a professor of psychology, remembering the Scottish anecdote, 
“Sandy, what is psychology?" 

“Jock. psychology is when se feller undertakes to tell til anither 
thet whilka he dinna ken his ninsel.“ 

f I ever saw this aptly illustrated, it is in the present case, where 
a dealer in iron, steel, and ores who is Gor sg to be “ especially 
familiar with the steel trade,“ and one who * his posed as representing 
the fron interests and familiar with actual conditions,” undertakes 
to write such nonsense to a poor newspaper man who is not supposed 
-to be especially familiar, 

It would seem from his letter that he is nnaware that the States 
of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota are in the United States and 
that thelr shipment of ore is by the Great Lakes, commonly, for 
brevity’s sake, designated as the Lake Superior district. If Mr. 
Pilling, who ix a dealer in ores. will specify any other large source in 
the North of low phosphorous ores used in the production of steel, if 
would be a source of interest to the trade to have the location and 
the tonnage specified. 

In the next place Mr. Pilling certainly should be aware of the fact 
that the mines tributary to the Luke district are largely arranged for 
lake shipment, and for that only, and that the terminals and necessary 
provision of hoppers, bins, trestles for railroad loading do not exist, 
and that it would be necessary, if water transportation were tem- 
pools interrupted in time of war to build in and construct for at 
east a year the necessary railroad communications and facilities for 
shipment to take care of the transportation of 1,000,000 loaded cars 
per annum to take the place of the present water transportation. The 
ears themselves could not be provided within the time any more than 
could the necessary loading facilities. 

In the next place Mr. Pilling makes a marvelous error for one so 
familiar with the trade, where he bases the quality of the finished 
steel upon the quality of the ore, utterly neglecting the transmutation 
resulting from the intermediate process. He should be aware that the 
prineipal sources of steel for the manufacture of armor plate and 
everything else in the German Empire is ore which is highly phos- 
phoric; so much so that they find it necessary to manufacture both 
»y the basic Bessemer process, where the excess phosphorus is burned 
in the converter, and by the relatively wasteful process known as the 
duplex, where the phosphorus is eliminated in the open hearth. 

What the Germans can do Americans can de. As a matter of fact, 
this company has been for years 3 with A ease steel 
by the open-hearth basic process from highly phosphoric pig iron. The 
average of the pig iron which we produce at Gadsden is 1.15 r cent, 
which is considerably higher than that produced in the immediate Bir- 
mingham district, which does not ex 0.85 of 1 per cent. Notwith- 


stauding our high starting bont: we have not the slightest difficulty in 
delivering steel of as low p i 
heats within the past wee 


ospborus as our customers desire, Ta 
or 10 days, I give you the following: 
Phosphorus 
percenta: e. 
e U 


ng 


These are sufficient as an example. 


I could give 
many if it were necessary, 


you ten times as 
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-invading army from a country whose navy. had already destroyer 
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Starting with this low-carbon, low-phosphorus stecl, any additional 
qualities may be given to it that may be desired for the purpose con- 
templated in its completion. 

It may be recarburized, or casehardened, or have such additions 
made as desired of nickel, chrome, vanadinm, tungsten, or otherwise, 
to give it the desired hardness on its face, its own homogeneous soft- 
ness and toughness making it perfect for the back. 

There Is nothing special in what we are doing. I am not in a posi- 
tion to speak for the operations of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & il- 
road Co., a subsidiary of the United States Steel Corporation, but I 
do know that when I was an active officer thereof and we were mak- 
ing basic pig iron for the Carnegie Steel Co., Illinois Steel Co., and 
other northern concerns, we sent around the assistant to the general 
manager, Mr. Paschal Shook, to see the uses to which our customers 
were putting the steel produced from our pig iron. The phosphorous 
limit in this iron on our contract notes was that it should be under 1 
per cent. When Mr. Shook came to Homestead works of the Car- 
negle Steel Co., he asked Mr. W. E. Corey if he would permit some of 
it to be used in the armor-plate department, to see how it worked, 
and this was done while he stayed there for a week, and worked per- 
fecily satisfactorily. 

I do not propose to enter into any controversy that might seem to 
reflect upon the Bethlehem Steel Co, have the highest regard not 
only for the commanding technical ability of its management, but also 
for their patriotism, and I entertain personally a warm sympathy with 
Mr. C. M. Schwab and Mr. E. M. Grace in the way in which they have 
submitted their case to Cong 4 > 

That, however, is not at the present moment under discussion. I 
only wish to make it clear that in writing what I am doing I am. 
not writing in any way to attack their plants, their methods, or their 
policies, but to say that which is true and which is known to all com- 
petent students of the situation, viz, that the Birmingham district pos- 
Sesses the necessary materials, the means of transportation, and the 
necessary men with experience and brain power to undertake any class 
of deyelopment of the iron and steel industry which the requirements 
of the United States may involve, whether the same be for military, 
naval, or transportation purposes, and that anyone who is quixotic 
cnough to put a Jance in rest and tilt against the Birmingham district 
might as well tilt, like the Spanish knight, against a revolving wind- 
mill. This district can not be harmed by the most thorough investiga- 
tion of the truth, and any such letter as that from Mr. Pilling simply 
affords a text upon which the truth may be preached. 

Jas. Bowron, President. 


SOUTHERN STEEL SATISFACTORILY USED IN THE MAKING OF ARMOR PLATE. 


Snook & FLETCHER SUPPLY Co. (INc.), 
Pic IRON, STEEL, ORE, COAL, COKE, 
Birmingham, Ala., June 26, 1916. 


Eprrok MANUFACTURERS RECORD : 


Mr. James Bowron, president of the Guif States Steel Co., invited 
me into his office this morning to read over some correspondence 
between himself and yourself and also à copy of a letter addressed to 

‘ou by Mr. Pilling. I bave read Mr. Bowrcn’s reply, and agree with 
hee 575 in his position, aud think he has very completely answered 
Mr. ng. 

While in Mr. Bowron's office, and during a discussion of the armor- 
plate matter, I reminded bim of a trip that I took North in 1896, soon 
after the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Iroad Co, began the manufacture 
of basic tron at Alice furnace, in Birmingham, and the shipment of this 
iron North to plants which had basie open-hearth furnaces. He has 
requested me to write you a letter in to-uight's mail confirming state- 
ment I made to him with reference to the use of Alice iron at the 
Homestead steel works at that time, some of which was converted into 
steel that went into armor plate, e 

This incident will have no significance to steel men or to anyone 
entirely familiar with the steel business. It is a well-known fact and 
a well-established fact that the basic iron manufactured in the South 
is just as suitable for making basic open-hearth steel as any iron 
manufactured in the country. The usual limit of phosphorous in 
southern basic permits a little higher phosphorous than is probably 
found in the northern basic, but this element, as you know, and is 
well known to the steel trade, can easily be dealt with In the basic 
open-hearth furnace. 

The tirst basic iron made in the South was at the Alice furnace of 
the Tennessee company in the summer of 1895. In 1896 I visited 
alt of the paos in the North, not only in the Pittsburgh district and 
at Pencoyd, near Philadelphia, but also Cleveland, Ohio, Granite City, 
III., and other places, for the purpose of N on the use of Alice 
8 which was then a new venture in the iron business of the 
South. 

The Carnegie Co. had bought about 25,000 tons of Alice basic iron, 
which was shipped to Homestead. This iron was being used extensively 
in their mixture, and I had the pleasure of seeing it charged into the 
open-hearth furnace. cast into Ingots, and these ingots rolled into the 
various forms of finished products manufactured at the Homestead 
plant, and also saw some of it made inte ingots large enough for 
armor aud these ingots taken to the armor-plate plant and forged Into 
finished plates. 

As stated, this is of no significance to the steel men, as the ability to 
make high-quality basic steel from Southern iron was demonstrated 
beyond question as soon as the furnace people of the South were able 
to meet the analysis specifications required by the steel. 

P. G. SHOOK, President and Treasurer. 

The Manufacturers Record recently received word from a leading 
metallurgist to the effect that the lowest phosphorus pig iron made in 
the United States was being produced by the Cranberry Furnace Co. 
at Johnson City, Tenn. In reply te an inquiry cn that point, Mr. F, P. 
Howe, president of the Cranberry Co.. writes: 

“ Low-phosphorous pig iron is usually sold under specifications that 

nire that the phosphorens shall not exceed .035. We have no 
difficulty in keeping within that in pig iron manufactured from Cran- 
berry ore. There is a furnace at Standish, N, V., that makes low-phos- 
phorus pig iron from Chateaugay ore magnetically concentrated, the 
phosphorus in which runs lower than ours, being frequently down to 
wes — lower. Mr. Pilling is interested in the furnace which makes 
this iron.” 

We take it for granted that the Iron Age is aware of the fact that 
it is generally understood, and common sense would so dictate, if under 
existing Army conditions we were engaged in war with a strong power. 
and our Navy had been defeated, the Army would vot make any attempt 
to defend any riion of the country from Malue to Carolina, knowing 
full well that it would be impossible within that section to repel an 
ors, 
This entire section, so it is generally stated, under existing conditions 
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would be abandoned to the enemy, and it would be the effort of the 


Army to make a rallying point beyond the mountains and there gradu- 
ally build up a force sufficient to keep the invaders from overrunning 
the entire country. Under such conditions, of what value would be 
munition plants or fron and steel industries or iron-making en rises 
anywhere in the East or Middle States? without such lish- 
ments Immediately available In the central South or West what hope 
could we have for ever creating an Army to save the whole Nation 


from being overrun? 
It is to be hoped that this condition will never develop, but France 


and Belgium hoped and anticipated that their iron and steel regions 
would never be overrun and captured by the Germans. 

Prudence demands that somewhere back of the mountain range and 
away from the possible destruction of an invading army will be built 
armor-plate and munition plants by the National vernment, if indi- 
vidual enterprise refuses to undertake the work. 
rding to a Washington dispatch to the Iron Trade Review, the 
proposed naval building program ‘as recommended by the Senate sub- 
committee to the full Committee on Naval Affairs provides for four 
dreadnaughts and four battle cruisers for the coming fiscal year. T 


his 
would call for practically 46,000 tons of armor, by far ter than an 
to: e manufacturers ve ever bid on, It exceeds Sy about 16.000 
tons the annual combined capacity of the three armor- plants 
in the United States,” 

If this program is to be carried out, where is the armor plate to 
come from; for the quantity needed, according to the Iron Trade Review 
would far exceed the total capacity of e plants? Will one o 
these armor-plate concerns agree to build a plant somewhere in the 
South or West to meet this situation and at the same time to meet 
the s of the location of existing plants, or will they all, by re- 
fusing to do this, compel the Government to bulld its proposed plant? 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 

A message from the President of the United States by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had, on July 11, 1916, approved and signed the following act: 

S. 3346. An act conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to adjudicate the claims of the State of Massachusetts. 

COTTONSEED STATISTICS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4767) authorizing the Director of 
the Census to collect and publish statistics of cotton seed and 
cottonseed products and requesting a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. CHILTON. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments and agree to the conference asked for by the House, the 
conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. CHILTON, Mr. SHEPPARD, and Mr. La FOLLETTE conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 16763. An act to increase the revenue, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Finance, 

y RECESS. 

Mr. JAMES. I move that the Senate take a recess until to- 
morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 55 minutes 
p. m., Tuesday, July 11, 1916) the Senate took a recess until 
to-morrow, Wednesday, July 12, 1916, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Hæecutive nominations received by the Senate July 11 (legis- 
lative day of July 7), 1916. 
ASSISTANT TREASURER. 

Robert I. Hunt, of Decatur, IIL, to be Assistant Treasurer 
of the United States at Chicago, III., in place of Irving Shuman, 
resigned. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS. 

Lieut. Col. Albert D. Kniskern, Quartermaster Corps, to be 
colonel from July 1, 1916, subject to examination required by 
law, to fill an original vacancy. S 

Maj. William G. Gambrill, Quartermaster Corps, to be lieu- 
tenant colonel from July 1, 1916, subject to examination re- 
quired by law, to fill an original vacancy. 

Maj. Alexander M. Davis, Quartermaster Corps, to be lieu- 
tenant colonel from July 1, 1916, subject to examination re- 
quired by law, vice Lieut. Col. Albert D. Kniskern, promoted. 

CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
To be colonels with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill original 
vacancies, 

Lieut. Col. Charles S. Riché, Corps of Engineers. 

Lieut. Col. Thomas H. Rees, Corps of Engineers. 

To be lieutenant colonels with rank from July 1, 1916, to fll 
original vacancies. 

Maj. Robert R. Raymond, Corps of Engineers. 

Maj. William B. Ladue, Corps of Engineers, subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 


To be lieutenant colonels with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill 
casual vacancies. 

Maj. William J. Barden, Corps of Engineers, subject to ex- 
amination required by law, vice Lieut. Col. Charles S. Riché, 
promoted. 

Maj. Edward H. Schulz, Corps of Engineers, subject to ex- 
amination required by law, vice Lieut. Col. Thomas H, Rees, 
promoted. 

To be majors with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill original 

vacancies. 

Capt. William H. Rose, Corps of Engineers. 

Capt. Richard C. Moore, Corps of Engineers. 

Capt. Lewis M. Adams, Corps of Engineers. 

Capt. Charles R. Pettis, Corps of Engineers. 

To be majors with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill casual 

vacancies. 

Capt. William D. A. Anderson, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. 
Robert R. Raymond, promoted. 

Capt. Ralph T. Ward, Corps of Engineers, vice Maj. William 
B. Ladue, promoted. 

Capt. John J. Kingman, detailed in the General Staff Corps, 
vice Maj. William J. Barden, promoted. 

Capt. Robert P. Howell, Corps of Engineers, subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 


Lieut. Col. George W. Burr, Ordnance Department, to be 
colonel from July 1, 1916, subject to examination required by 
law, to fill an original vacancy. 

Maj. John H. Rice, Ordnance Department, to be lieutenant 
colonel from July 1, 1916, subject to examination required by 
law, to fill an original vacancy. 3 

Maj. David M. King, Ordnance Department, to be lieutenant 
colonel from July 1, 1916, subject to examination required by 
law, vice Lieut. Col. George W. Burr, promoted. 

SIGNAL CORPS. 

Maj. Edgar Russel, Signal Corps, to be lieutenant colonel from 
July 1, 1916, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Basil O. Lenoir, Signal Corps, to be major from July 1, 
1916, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. William Mitchell, Signal Corps, to be major from July 1, 
1916, vice Maj. Edgar Russel, promoted. 

CAVALRY ARM, 

To be colonels with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill original 

vacancies. 

Lieut. Col. John B. McDonald, detailed in the Inspector Gen- 
eral's Department. 

Lieut. Col. Tyree R. Rivers, Thirteenth Cavalry. 

Lieut. Col. Henry T. Allen, Eleventh Cavalry. 

Lieut. Col. John W. Heard, detailed in The Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department. 

Lieut. Col. William W. Forsyth, Fourth Cavalry. 

Lieut. Col. John ©. Waterman, Twelfth Cavalry. 

83 Col. George H. Cameron, detailed in the General Staff 
rps. 

To be colonels with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill original va- 
cancies created by section 25 of an act of Congress approved 
June 3, 1916, “ with a view further to equalize inequalities in 
past promotions of officers of the line of the Army,” all to be 
additional officers in that grade. 


Lieut. Col. Robert D. Walsh, Cavalry, unassigned. 

Lieut. Col. George W. Read, detailed in The Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department. 

Lieut. Col. De Rosey C. Cabell, Tenth Cavalry. 

Lieut. Col. Farrand Sayre, Second Cavalry, subject to exami- 
nation required by law. 

Lieut. Col. Grote Hutcheson, Fifteenth Cavairy. 

Lieut. Col. George O. Cress, Cavalry, unassigned. 

Lieut. Col. Robert A. Brown, Fourteenth Cavalry. 

Lieut. Col. Willard A. Holbrook, Eighth Cavalry. 

Lieut. Col. Lewis M. Koehler, Ninth Cavalry. 

Lieut. Col. Robert E. L. Michie, detailed in the General Staff 


Corps. 
Lieut. Col. Selah R. H. Tompkins, Seventh Cavalry. 


To be lieutenant colonels with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill 
original vacancies. 
Maj. Charles C. Walcutt, jr., detailed in the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs. 
` Maj. Peter E. Traub, Cavalry, unassigned. 
Maj. Jesse Mel. Carter, Twelfth Cavalry. 
Cane Malvern Hill Barnum, detailed in the General Staff 
rps. 
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Maj. Edmund S. Wright, Fourth Cavalry. 
Maj. William H. Hay, Fifteenth Cavalry. 
Maj. Stephen H. Elliott, Cavalry, unassigned, subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 
To be lieutenant colonels with rank from July 1, 1916, to fil 
casual vacancies. 


Maj. John M. Jenkins, Eleventh Cavalry, subject to exami- 
nation required by law, vice Lieut. Col. Tyree R. Rivers, Thir- 
teenth Cavalry, promoted. 

Maj. P. D. Lochridge, detailed in the General Staff Corps, 
vice Lieut. Col. Henry T. Allen, Eleventh Cavalry, promoted. 

Maj. Nathaniel F. McClure, Fifth Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. 
William W. Forsyth, Fourth Cavalry, promoted. 

Maj. William C. Rivers, Second Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. 
Daniel L. Tate, Fifth Cavalry, promoted. 

Maj. Ellwood W. Evans, Tenth Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. 
John C. Waterman, Twelfth Cavalry, promoted. 

Maj. Thomas Q. Donaldson, detailed in the Inspector Gen- 
eral's Department, vice Lieut. Col. Robert D. Walsh, unassigned, 
promoted. 

Maj. Francis H. Beach, Third Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. De 
Rosey C. Cabell, Tenth Cavalry, promoted. 

Maj. Alonzo Gray, Fourteenth Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. Far- 
rand Sayre, Second Cavalry, promoted. 

Maj. Alexander L. Dade, Seventh Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. 
Grote Hutcheson, Fifteenth Cavalry, promoted. 

Maj. John S. Winn, detailed in the Inspector General's De- 
partment, vice Lieut. Col. George O. Cress, unassigned, pro- 
moted. 

Maj. Charles A. Hedekin, Fourth Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. 
Robert A. Brown, Fourteenth Cavalry, promoted. 

Maj. Francis J. Koester, detailed in The Adjutant General’s 
Department, vice Lieut. Col. Willard A. Holbrook, Eighth 
Cavalry, promoted. 

Maj. John D. L. Hartman, Third Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. 
Lewis M. Koehler, Ninth Cavalry, promoted. 

Maj. Robert L. Howze, Eleventh Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. 
Selah R. H. Tompkins, Seventh Cavalry, promoted. 

Maj. Guy H. Preston, Second Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. Charles 
C. Walcutt, jr., detailed in the Bureau of Insular Affairs. 

Maj. Edward Anderson, Third Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. Mel- 
vern-Hill Barnum, detailed in the General Staff Corps. 

Maj. George E. Stockle, Twelfth Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. 
P. D. Lochridge, detailed in the General Staff Corps. 

Maj. William T. Littebrant, First Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. 
Thomas Q. Donaldson, detailed in the Inspector General’s De- 
partment. 

Maj. Matthew C. Butler, jr., Sixth Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. 
John S. Winn, detailed in the Inspector General’s Department. 


To be majors with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill original 
vacancies, 


Capt. Kirby Walker, Fourteenth Cavalry. 

Capt. Claude B. Sweezey, First Cavalry. 

Capt. Sterling P. Adams, Fourteenth Cavairy. 

Capt. Julian R. Lindsey, Eleventh Cavalry. 

Capt. Edmund M. Leary, Seventh Cavalry. 

Capt. Julius T. Conrad, Fifteenth Cavalry. 

Capt. Howard R. Hickok, Fifteenth Cavalry. 

Capt. Samuel B. Arnold, First Cavalry. 

Capt. Samuel McP. Rutherford, Tenth Cavalry. 

Capt. George W. Kirkpatrick, Eighth Cavalry. 

Capt. Cornelius C. Smith, Cavalry, unassigned, subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Capt. Joseph E. Cusack, Eleventh Cavalry. 

Capt. Walter M. Whitman, detailed in the Quartermaster 


rps. 

Capt. Lincoln C. Andrews, Ninth Cavalry. 

Capt. William R. Smedberg, jr., Second Cavalry. 
Capt. John M. Morgan, Twelfth Cavairy. 

Capt. Andrew E. Williams, Sixth Cavalry. 

Capt. Walter C. Babcock, Thirteenth Cavalry. 
Capt. Herbert B. Crosby, First Cavalry. 

Capt. Benjamin B. Hyer, Fourth Cavalry. 


To be majors with rank from July 1, 1916, to jill casual 
vacancies. 


Capt. Mathew C. Smith, Ninth Cavalry, vice Maj. Peter E. 
Traub. unassigned, promoted. 

Capt. Kenzie W. Walker, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps, 
vice Maj. Jesse Mel. Carter, Twelfth Cavalry, promoted. 

Capt. Harry H. Pattison, First Cavalry, vice Maj. Edmund S. 
Wright, Fourth Cavalry, promoted. 

Capt. Francis LeJ. Parker, detailed in the General Staff 
Corps, vice Maj. William H. Hay, Fifteenth Cavalry, promoted. 


Capt. George F. Hamilton, Second Cavalry, vice Maj. Stephen 
F. Elliott, unassigned, promoted. 

Capt. William H. Paine, Fifteenth Cavalry, vice Maj. John M. 
Jenkins, Eleventh Cavalry, promoted. 

Capt. John W. Craig, Twelfth Cavalry, subject to examination 
required by law, vice Maj. Nathaniel F. McClure, Fifth Cav- 
alry, promoted. 

Capt. Hugh D. Berkeley, Eighth Cavalry, vice Maj. William ©, 
Rivers, Second Cavalry, promoted. 

Capt. Albert E. Saxton, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps, 
vice Maj. Ellwood W. Evans, Tenth Cavalry, promoted. 

Capt. Hamilton S. Hawkins, Fourth Cavalry, vice Maj. Fran- 
cis H. Beach, Third Cavalry, promoted. 

Capt. Frank Parker, Eleventh Cavalry, vice Maj. Alonzo Gray, 
Fourteenth Cavalry, promoted. 

Capt. George Vidmer, Eighth Cavalry, vice Maj. Alexander L. 
Dade, Seventh Cavalry, pramoted. 

Capt. Casper H. Conrad, jr., Eighth Cavalry, vice Maj. 
Charles A. Hedekin, Fourth Cavalry, promoted. 

Capt. Nathan K. Averill, Cavalry, unassigned, vice Maj. John 
D. L. Hartman, Third Cavalry, promoted. 

. Capt. Henry LaT. Cavenaugh, Tenth Cavalry, vice Maj. Rob- 
ert L. Howze, Eleventh Cavalry, promoted. 

Capt. Mortimer O. Bigelow, First Cavalry, vice Maj. Guy H. 
Preston, Second Cavalry, promoted. 

Capt. William G. Sills, Fifteenth Cavalry, vice Maj. Edward 
Anderson, Third Cavalry, promoted. 

Capt. August C. Nissen, Seventh Cavalry, vice Maj. George 
E. Stockle, Twelfth Cavalry, promoted. 

Capt. Clyde E. Hawkins, detailed im the Quartermaster 
Corps, vice Maj. William T. Littebrant, First Cavalry, promoted. 

Capt. James S. Parker, Fourth Cavatry, vice Maj. Matthew 
C. Butler, jr., Sixth Cavalry, promoted. 

Capt. Joseph S. Herron, Second Cavalry, vice Maj. Walter M. 
Whitman, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. George B. Pritchard, jr., Fifteenth Cavalry, vice Maj. 
Kenzie W. Walker, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Alvord Van P. Anderson, Sixth Cavalry, vice Maj. 
Francis Le J. Parker, detailed in the General Staff Corps. 

Capt. Le Roy Eltinge, Eighth Cavalry, vice Maj. Albert E. 
Saxton, detailed in the Quartermaster 

Capt. John B. Christian, detailed in the "Signal Corps, vice 
Maj. Clyde E. Hawkins, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. George W. Moses, Eighth Cavalry, vice Maj. John B. 
Christian, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. George M. Russell, Cavalry, unassigned, to be 
captain from June 20. 1916, vice Capt. John S. E. Young, Eighth 
Cavalry, retired from active service June 19, 1916. 

First Lieut. Lewis Brown, jr., First Cavalry, to be captain 
from June 22, 1916, vice Capt. Charles T. Boyd, Tenth Cavalry, 
who died June 21, 1916. 

Second Lieut. Hugh H. McGee, Second Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from June 20, 1916, vice First Lieut. George M. Rus- 
sell, unassigned, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Carleton G. Chapman, detailed in the Aviation 
Section, Signal Corps, from June 22, 1916, vice First Lieut. 
Lewis Brown, jr., First Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Joseph Plassmeyer, jr., Fifteenth Cavalry, to 
be first lieutenant from June 22, 1916, vice First Lient. Henry 
R. Adair, Tenth Cavalry, who died June 21, 1916. 

Lieut. Col. William S. Scott, First Cavalry, to be colonel from 
July 1, 1916. 

Lieut. Col. Daniel L. Tate, Fifth Cavalry, to be colonel from 
July 1, 1916 (subject to examination required by law). 

Second Lieut. Archibald T. Colley, Ninth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from June 12, 1916, vice First Lieut. Robert Med. 
Beck, jr., Second Cavalry, promoted. 

Nork.— The above-named officer was nominated to the Senate 
on July 8, 1916, for said promotion under the name of Archibald 
F. Colley, which nomination is hereby withdrawn. 


FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 


To be colonels with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill original 
vacancies. 


Lieut. Col. Charles T. Menoher, Third Field ArtiHery. 

Lieut. Col. Ernest Hinds, detailed in the General Staff Corps. 

Lieut. Col. Peyton C. March, detailed in The Adjutunt Gen- 
eral's Department. 

Lieut. Col. William L. Kenly, Field Artillery, unassigned. 

Lieut. Col. Edward F. McGlachlin, jr., Fifth Field Artillery. 

Lieut. Col. William Lassiter, Second Field Artillery. 


To be colonel with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill a casual 
vacancy. 


Lieut. Col. George Le R. Irwin, Fourth Field Artillery. 
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To be lieutenant colonels with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill 
original vacancies. 

Maj. Le Roy S. Lyon, Fourth Field Artillery. 

Maj. Tiemann N. Horn, First Field Artillery. 

Maj. Charles P. Summerall, Field Artillery, unassigned. 

Maj. William M. Cruikshank, detailed in The Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department. 
To be licutenant colonels with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill 

casual vacancics. 

Maj. Otho W. B. Farr, Field Artillery, unassigned, vice Lieut. 
Col. Charles T. Menoher, Third Field Artillery, promoted. 

Maj. Dwight E. Aultman, Sixth Field Artillery, vice Lieut. 
Col. William L. Kenly, unassigned, promoted. 

Maj. Adrian S. Fleming, Second Field Artillery, vice Lieut. 
Col. Edward F. MeGlachlin, jr., Fifth Field Artillery, promoted. 

Maj. Brooke Payne, Sixth Field Artillery, vice Lieut. Col. 
William Lassiter, Second Field Artillery, promoted. 

Maj. William S. Guignard, First Field Artillery, vice Lieut. 
Col, George Le R. Irwin, Fourth Field Artillery, promoted. 

Maj. Albert J. Bowley, Fifth Field Artillery, vice Lieut. Col. 
William M. Cruikshank, detailed in The Adjutant General’s 
Department. 1 
To be majors with rank from July 1, 1916, to fll original 

vacancies. 


Capt. Fox Conner, Field Artillery, unassigned. 

Capt. Henry W. Butner, Sixth Field Artillery. 

Capt. Henry L. Newbold, Fourth Field Artillery. 

Capt. Ernest D. Scott, Field Artillery, unassigned. 

Capt. Wright Smith, Fifth Field Artillery. 

Capt. Alfred A. Starbird, Fifth Field Artillery. 

Capt. Charles R. Lloyd, First Field Artillery. 

Capt. Oliver L. Spaulding, jr., Second Field Artillery. 

Capt. Conrad H. Lanza, Fifth Field Artillery. 

Capt. Fred H. Gallup, Third Field Artillery, subject to exami- 
nation required by law. 

Capt. Henry B. Farrar, Third Field Artillery. 


To be majors with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill casual vacan- 
cics. 


Capt. Ralph S. Granger, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps, 
vice Maj. LeRoy S. Lyon, Fourth Field Artillery, promoted. 

Capt. Dan T. Moore, detailed in the General Staff Corps, vice 
Maj. Tiemann N. Horn, First Field Artillery, promoted. 

Capt. Frank E. Hopkins, detailed in the Signal Corps, vice 
Maj. Charles P. Summerall, unassigned, promoted. 

Capt. Fred T. Austin, Second Field Artillery, vice Maj. Otho 
W. B. Farr, unassigned, promoted. 

Capt. Charles C. Pulis, Sixth Field Artillery, vice Maj. Dwight 
E. Aultman, Sixth Field Artillery, promoted. 

Capt. Louis T. Boiseau, Second Field Artillery, vice Maj. 
Adrian S. Fleming, Second Field Artillery, promoted. 

Capt. William McK. Lambdin, Fourth Field Artillery, subject 
to examination required by law, vice Maj. Brooke Payne, Sixth 
Field Artillery, promoted. 

To be captains with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill original 
vacancies. 


First Lieut. Edmund L. Gruber, Fifth Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Carroll W. Neal, Sixth Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Donald C. Cubbison, Fourth Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Louis H. McKinlay, Third Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Thomas D. Osborne, Fourth Field Artillery, sub- 
ject to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. William H. Dodds, jr., Sixth Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. John S. Hammond, Field Artillery, unassigned. 

First Lieut. Albert T. Bishop, Sixth Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Walter E. Prosser, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. James W. Riley, Third Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Harold W. Huntley, Third Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Edwin De L. Smith, Third Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Ralph McT. Pennell, Second Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Walter S. Sturgill, Fifth Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Sherman Miles, Third Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Cortlandt Parker, Field Artillery, unassigned. 

First Lieut. Richard C. Burleson, Third Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Joseph R. Davis, Fifth Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. John R. Starkey, Sixth Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. René E. De R. Hoyle, Sixth Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Dawson Olmstead, Field Artillery, unassigned. 

First Lieut. John C. Maul, Fourth Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Albert L. Hall, Second Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. George H. Paine, First Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Leroy P. Collins, Fourth Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Ballard Lyerly, First Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Robert H. Lewis, Third Field Artillery. 


First Lieut. Phillip W. Booker, Fifth Field ArtHlery. 

First Lieut. Fred T. Cruse, Fourth Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. James P. Marley, Sixth Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Waldo C. Potter, Sixth Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Harry Pfeil, First Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Walter W. Merrill, Fourth Field Artillery, sub- 
ject to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. John W. Downer, Third Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Benjamin M. Bailey, Third Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. William F. Sharp, Field Artillery, unassigned. 

First Lieut. Frank Thorp, jr., Second Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. John G. Tyndall, Sixth Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Alfred L. P. Sands, Fourth Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Charles P. George, Sixth Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Charles W. Harlow, Fourth Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. William H. Rucker, Field Artillery, unassigned. 

First Lieut. William H. Shepherd, Sixth Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Marshall G. Randol, Second Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. John N. Greely, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. Webster A. Capron, Fifth Field Artillery, 

First Lieut. John E. Mort, Second Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Frederick M. Barrows, Fourth Field Artillery, 
subject to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. William E. Dunn, Third Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. James H. Burns, detailed in the Ordnance De- 
partment. 

First Lieut. Everett S. Hughes, detailed in the Ordnance De- 
partment. 

First Lieut. Thomas J. Smith, detailed in the Ordnance De- 
pariment. 

First Lieut. Roger S. Parrott, Third Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Telesphor G. Gottschalk, Sixth Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Harvey D. Higley, Second Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Edward P. King, jr., Second Field Artillery. 

First Lieut. Kenneth S. Perkins, Fifth Field Artillery. 


To be first lieutenants with rank from July 1, 1916, 
original vacancies. 


Second Lieut. Burton O. Lewis, Third Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Herbert R. Odell, Third Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Clyde A. Selleck, First Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Ernest J. Dawley, Sixth Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Louie A. Beard, First Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Ivens Jones, Fifth Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Robert C. F. Goetz, First Field Artillery, sub- 
ject to examination required by law. 

Second Lieut. Bernard R. Peyton, Third Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. John Magruder, Third Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. E. Francis Riggs, Fifth Field Artillery, subject 
to examination required by law. 

Second Lieut. Curtis H. Nance, Sixth Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Freeman W. Bowley, detailed in the Ordnance 
Department. 

Second Lieut. John C. Beatty, Second Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. John E. Hatch, First Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Charles A. Walker, jr., detailed in the Ordnance 
Department. 

Second Lieut. Bethel W. Simpson, detailed in the Ordnance 
Department, 

Second Lieut. Neil G. Finch, Second Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Harvey M. Hobbs, Fourth Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Joseph Andrews, First Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Thomas G. M. Oliphant, Second Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Mert Proctor, Sixth Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. William J. Wrona, Second Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Vincent P. Erwin, Sixth Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Frank Bloom, Second Field Artillery, subject to 
examination required by law. 

Second Lieut. Vincent Meyer, Fifth Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Edward H. Hicks, Sixth Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Norman P. Morrow, Fourth Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Lloyd E. Jones, Second Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Newton N. Polk, Second Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Follett Bradley, Field Artillery, unassigned, 
detailed in Ordnance Department. 

Second Lieut. Jonathan W. Anderson, Second Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Percy Deshon, First Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Julian F. Barnes, Fifth Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Harold C. Vanderveer, First Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Clift Andrus, First Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Russell L. Maxwell, detailed in the Ordnance 
Department, 

Second Lieut. Charles J. Browne, Second Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. John N. Hauser, First Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Karl C. Greenwald, Fifth Field Artillery. 


to fl 
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Second Lieut. Richard E. Anderson, Fourth Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. James A. Gillespie, Fifth Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Wesley M. Bajley, Second Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. John D. von Holtzendorff, Second Field Ar- 
tillery. 

Second Lieut. Walter F. Winton, Fifth Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Bertram Frankenberger, First Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Raymond B. Austin, Second Field Artillery, sub- 
ject to examination required by law. 

Second Lieut. Joseph O. Daly, First Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Edwin P. Parker, jr., Fourth Field Artillery, 
subject to examination required by law. 

Second Lieut. John M. Eager, Fourth Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Richard C. Scott, Fourth Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Howard Eager, Fourth Field Artillery, subject 
to examination required by law. 

Second Lieut. William C. Young, Fourth Field Artillery, sub- 
ject to examination required by law. 

Second Lieut. William C. Crane, jr., Fourth Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Carlos Brewer, Fourth Field Artillery, subject 
to examination required by law. 

Second Lieut. David E. Cain, Third Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. John E. McMahon, jr., Third Field Artillery, 

Second Lieut. Herbert S. Clarkson, Sixth Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Charles L. Kilburn, Third Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Charles G. Helmick, Sixth Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Ernst Sedlacek, Sixth Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Philip L. Thurber, Third Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. William C. Houghton, Sixth Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. John C. Wyeth, Fifth Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Arthur R. Harris, Third Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. John G. Burr, Fifth Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. John B. Anderson, Sixth Field Artillery. 

Second Lient. William E. Burr, Fifth Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. James A. Lester, Field Artillery, unassigned. 

Second Lieut. Herman Beukeman, Third Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Herbert S. Struble, Fifth Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Francis J. Dunigan, Fourth Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Edwin A. Zundel, Sixth Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Clinton W. Howard, Fourth Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Charles M. Busbee, Fourth Field Artillery. 
To be first lieutenants with rank from July 1, 1916, to fil 

casual vacancies. 

Second Lieut. Albert W. Waldron, Third Field Artillery, vice 
First Lieut. Edmund L. Gruber, Fifth Field Artillery, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John H. Wallace, Third Field Artillery, vice 
First Lieut. Carroll W. Neal, Sixth Field Artillery, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Raymond Marsh, Sixth Field Artillery, vice 
First Lieut. Donald C. Cubbison, Fourth Field Artillery, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieut. Joseph M. Swing, Field Artillery, unassigned, 
vice First Lieut. Louis H. McKinlay, Third Field Artillery, 
promoted. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 


To be colonels with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill original 
vacancies. 

Lieut. Col. John L. Hayden, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Lieut. Col. Edmund M. Blake, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Lieut. Col. William G. Haan, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Lieut, Col. Morris K. Barrell, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Lieut. Col. Delamere Skerrett, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Lieut. Col. Archibald Campbell, detailed in The Adjutant 
General’s Department. 


To be lieutenant colonels with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill 
original vacancies. 


Maj. William R. Smith, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Maj. Henry H. Whitney, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Maj. Arthur W. Chase, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Maj. Samuel A. Kephart, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Maj. Louis R. Burgess, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Maj. James A. Shipton, Coast Artillery Corps, subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Maj. William Chamberlaine, Coast Artillery Corps, subject to 
examination required by law. 


To be lieutenant colonels with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill 
casual vacancies. 

Maj. Gordon G. Heiner, Coast Artillery Corps, subject to ex- 
amination required by law, vice Lieut. Col. John L. Hayden, 
promoted. 

Maj. George H. McManus, Coast Artillery Corps, subject to 


exainination required by law, vice Lieut. Col. Edmund M. Blake, 
promoted. 


Maj. Edward J. Timberlake, detailed in the Quartermaster 
Corps, vice Lieut. Col. William G. Haan, promoted. 

Maj. James M. Williams, Coast Artillery Corps, subject to 
examination required by law, vice Lieut. Col. Morris K. Barroll, 
promoted. 

Maj. Alston Hamilton, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Lieut. Col. 
Delamere Skerrett, promoted. 

Maj. John C. Gilmore, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, subject to 
examination required by law, vice Lieut. Col. Edward J. Timber- 
lake, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 


To be majors with rank from July J, 1916, to fill original 
vacancies, 


Capt. Frederick W. Phisterer, Coast Artillery Corps, 

Capt. Robert H. C. Kelton, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Capt. Percy P. Bishop, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Capt. Henry J. Hatch, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Capt. Elmer J. Wallace, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Capt. William F. Hase, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Capt. William R. Doores, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Capt. James F. Howell, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Capt. John C. Goodfellow, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Capt. John T. Geary, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Capt. Edward Carpenter, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Capt. Henry M. Merriam, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Capt. Harry P. Wilbur, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Capt. Elijah B. Martindale, jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 

Capt. Le Vert Coleman, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Jesse C. Nichols, detailed in the Ordnance Department. 

Capt. Frank C. Jewell, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Capt, Herman W. Schull, detailed in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. 

Capt. Clifton C. Carter, Coast Artillery Corps. 


To be majors with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill casual vacancies. 


Capt. Henry B. Clark, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. William 
R. Smith, promoted. 

Capt. Francis N. Cooke, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. Henry 
H. Whitney, promoted. 

Capt. Stanley D. Embick, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. 
Arthur W. Chase, promoted. 

Capt. Clarence B. Smith, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. 
Samuel A. Kephart, promoted. 

Capt. Russell P. Reeder, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. Louis 
R. Burgess, promoted. 

Capt. Robert F. McMillan, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. 
James A. Shipton, promoted. 

Capt. Godwin Ordway, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. Wil- 
liam Chamberlaine, promoted. 

Capt. Charles E. Kilbourne, detailed in the General Staff 
Corps, vice Maj. Gordon G. Heiner, promoted. 

Capt. William H. Monroe, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. 
George H. McManus, promoted. 

Capt. Richard T. Ellis, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj, James 
M. Williams, promoted. 

Capt. Frederick W. Stopford, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. 
Alston Hamilton, promoted. 

Capt. Henry H. Sheen, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps, 
vice Maj. John C. Gilmore, jr., promoted. 

Capt. John W. Gulick, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. Le Vert 
Coleman, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps, 

Capt. Ernest R. Tilton, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. Jesse 
C. Nicholls, detailed in the Ordnance Department. 

Capt. Homer B. Grant, Coast Artillery “orps, vice Maj. 
lIierman W. Schull, detailed in the Ordnance Department. 

Capt. Leonard T. Waldron, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. 
Charles E. Kilbourne, detailed in the General Staff Corps. 

Capt. Ernest A. Greenough, detailed in the Quartermaster 
Corps, subject to examination required by law, vice Maj. Henry 
H. Sheen, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Alexander Greig, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. 
Ernest A. Greenough, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

To be captains with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill original 

vacancies, 

First 3 Alexander G. Pendleton, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. John C. Henderson, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Edward W. Wildrick, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Alexander G. Gillespie, Coast Artillery Corps, 

First Lieut. John S. Pratt, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Edward J. Cullen, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Pierre V. Kieffer, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Joseph J. Grace, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. George E. Turner, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Harry A. Schwabe, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Oscar A. Russell, Coast Artillery Corps. 
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First Lieut. Walter J. Biittgenbach, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut, Charles O. Schudt, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Philip Mathews, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Marcellus H. Thompson, Coast Artillery Corps, 
subject to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. William R. McCleary, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. William W. Rose, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. John G. Hotz, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Albert Gilmor, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Clarence A. Mitchell, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. William P. Currier, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Horace F. Spurgin, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Ralph D. Bates, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Edward A. Brown, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. John G. Donovan, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Guy L. Gearhart, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. George A. Wildrick, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Allen Kimberly, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Howard K. Loughry, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Thomas A. Clark, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. William S. Dowd, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Richard H. Somers, detailed in the Ordnance De- 
partment. 

First Lieut. 
partment, 

First Lieut. 
ment. 

First Lieut. 
Department. 

First Lieut. Maxwell Murray, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Geoffrey Bartlett, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. William E. Shedd, jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. James A. Gallogly, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut Royal K. Greene, Coast Artillery Corps, subject 
to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Robert P. Glassburn, Coast Artillery Corps, sub- 
ject to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Harry K. Rutherford, detailed in the Ordnance 
Department. 

First Lieut. Paul J. Horton, Coast Artillery Corps, subject to 
examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Robert Arthur, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. John P. Keeler, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Lucian D. Booth, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Thomas F. McNeill, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. George M. Peek, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Perry M. Gallup, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. William P. Wilson, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Charles L. Williams, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Alexander J. Stuart, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Chester J. Goodier, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. John E. Townes, jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Robert E. Vose; Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Dean Hall, Coast Artillery Corps, subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

First Lieut. John S. Williams, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. George Ruhlen, jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Junnius Pierce, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Henry W. T. Eglin, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Halvor G. Coulter, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. West C. Jacobs, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. James W. Lyon, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Harold Geiger, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Rodney H. Smith, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Albert L. Loustalot, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Richard Donovan, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Sanderford Jarman, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Clair W. Baird, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Edward W. Putney, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Gilbert Marshall, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Louis L. Pendleton, Coast Artillery Corps, sub- 
ject to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Thomas A. Terry, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Edward N. Woodbury, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Ray L. Avery, Coast Artillery Corps, 

First Lieut. Edward A. Stockton, jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. James H. Cunningham, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Allison B. Deans, jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Robert R. Welshimer, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. William W. Hicks, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Eugene B. Walker, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Karl F. Baldwin, Coast Artillery Corps, subject 
to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Charles K. Wing, jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Robert O. Edwards, Coast Artillery Corps. 


Thomas L. Coles, detailed in the Ordnance De- 
John B. Rose, detailed in the Ordnance Depart- 
Charles T. Harris, jr., detailed in the Ordnance 


First Lieut. Robert N. Campbell, Coast Artillery Corps. 
First Lieut. Guy A. Mix, Coast Artillery Corps. 
First Lieut. John H. Pirie, Coast Artillery Corps. 
First Lieut. George R. Norton, detailed in the Ordnance De- 
partment. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 


Eugene Reybold, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Hugo E. Pitz, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Thomas ©. Cook, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Olin H. Longino, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Peter H. Ottosen, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Edgar H. Thompson, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Samuel H. McLeary, Coast Artillery Corps. 

John N. Reynolds, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Louis D. Pepin, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Rufus F, Maddux, Coast Artillery Corps. 
First Lieut. Herbert A. McCune, Coast Artillery Corps. 
First Lieut. Lincoln B. Chambers, Coast Artillery Corps, sub- 

ject to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Willis ©. Knight, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. John R. Ellis, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. John Mather, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut, Chester R. Snow, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Robert E. M. Goolrick, Coast Artillery Corps. 

First Lieut. Walter P. Boatwright, Coast Artillery Corps, 
subject to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. John P. Smith, Coast Artillery Corps. 


To be captains with rank from July 1, 1916, to jill casual 
vacancies. : 

First. Lieut. Harry R. Vaughan, Coast Artillery Co vice 
Capt. Frederick W. Phisterer, promoted. N 

First Lieut. Abney Payne, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
Robert H. C. Kelton, promoted. 

First Lieut. Edwin K. Smith, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Percy P. Bishop, promoted. 

First Lieut. Clarence T. Marsh, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Henry J. Hatch, promoted. 

First Lieut. Thomas D. Sloan, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Elmer J. Wallace, promoted. 

First Lieut. John B. Maynard, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. William F. Hase, promoted. 

First Lieut. Jacob Frank, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
William R. Doores, promoted. 

First Lieut. Warren R. Bell, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
James F. Howell, promoted. 

First Lieut. Arthur G. Campbell, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. John C. Goodfellow, promoted. 

First Lieut. John T. Rowe, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
John T. Geary, promoted. 

First Lieut. Frederick L. Martin, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Edward Carpenter, promoted. 

First Lieut. Earl McFarland, detailed in the Ordnance De- 
partment, to be captain from June 30, 1916, vice Capt. William 
S. Bowen, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Joseph A. Green, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
captain from June 30, 1916, vice Capt. Earl McFarland, de- 
tailed in the Ordnance Department. 


To be first lieutenants with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill 
original vacancies. 


Second Lieut. Francis J. Torney, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Edgar B. Colladay, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Frederick R. Garcin, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Douglas C. Cordiner, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Julian S. Hatcher, detailed in the Ordnance 
Department. 8 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Department. 
Second Lieut. Donald Armstrong, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Franklin Babcock, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Licut. Hermann H. Zornig, detailed in the Ordnance 


Ralph W. Wilson, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Fred M. Green, Coast Artillery Corps, 

Delmar S. Lenzner, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Roland W. Pinger, detailed in the Ordnance 


Department, 

Second Lieut. Gladeon M. Barnes, detailed in the Ordnance 
Department. 

Second Lieut. Earl J. W. Ragsdale, detailed in the Ordnance 
Department. 


Second Lieut. Raycroft Walsh, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Second Lieut. Harvey C. Allen, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Second Lieut. Edward B. Dennis, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Second Lieut. Roger B. Colton, Coast Artillery Corps, subject 
to examination required by law. 

Second Lieut. Oliver L. Spiller, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Second Lieut, Ruskin P. Hall, Coast Artillery Corps, 
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Second Lieut. Walter W. Vautsmeier, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. John E. Sloan, Coast Artillery Corps, subject to 
examination required by law. 
Second Lieut. William B. Hardigg, Coast Artillery Corps, 
subject to examination required by law. 
Second Lieut, Charles A. Schimelfenig, detailed in the Ord- 
nance Department, 
Second Lieut. Charles R. Baxter, detailed in the Ordnance 
Department, 
Second Lieut. Gustay H. Franke, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Hubert G. Stanton, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Harold F. Nichols, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Franklin Kemble, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Herbert A. Dargue, detailed in the Signal Corps. 
Second Lieut. John G. Booton, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. James B. Crawford, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut, Robert W. Clark, jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. John L. Homer, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Robert C. Gildart, Const Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. George D. Holland, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Douglas B. Netherwood, detailed in the Avia- 
tion Section, Signal Corps. 
Second Lieut. Arnold Heinrich, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Roy T. Cunningham, Coast Artillery Corps, 
subject to examination required by law. 
Second Lieut. Felix E. Gross, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. William T, Boyd, jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Lawrence A. McLaughlin, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. George R. Meyer, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Homer A. Bagg, Coast Artillery Corps, subject 
to examination required by law. 
Second Lieut. Andrew I. Pendleton, jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Lewis H. Brereton, Coast Artillery Corps, sub- 
ject to examination required by law. 
Second Lieut, Cherubusco Newton, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, 
subject to examination required by law. 
Second Lieut. Walter Smith, Coast Artillery Corps, subject to 
exwuination required by law. 
Second Lieut. Hugh J. Knerr, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. George F. Humbert, Coast Artillery Corps, sub- 
ject to examination required by law. 
Second Lieut. Arthur W. Ford, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Reuben N. Perley, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Joseph R. Cygon, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. John H. Birdsall, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Frank R. Sessions, Coast Artillery Corps, sub- 
ject to examination required by law. 
Second Lieut. Levin H. Campbell, jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Harold G. Dougias, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Harold De F. Burdick, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. John A. Baird, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Philip G. Blackmore, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Henry C. Davis, jr., detailed in the Ordnance 
Department, subject to examination required by law. 
Second Lieut. Theodore R. Murphy, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Benjamin N. Booth, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. George I. Thatcher, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Edwin F. Silkman, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Octave De Carré, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Robert S. Oberly, detailed in the Ordnance 
Department. 
Second Lieut. Claude M. Thiele, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Cedric M. S. Skene, Coast Artillery Corps, 
Second Lieut. Avery J. French, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Edward Montgomery, Coast Artillery Corps, 
Second Lieut. Robert Edes Kimball, detailed in the Ordnance 
Department. 
Second Lieut. Shepler W. FitzGerald, detailed in the Aviation 
Section, Signal Corps. 
Second Lient. Leigh F. J. Zerbee, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Carleton U. Edwards, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Coleman W. Jenkins, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Wilmer T. Scott, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Herbert E. Ellis, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Randolph T. Pendleton, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Stewart W. Stanley, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Kenneth T. Blood, Coast Artillery Corps, 
Second Lieut. Roy S. Atwood, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Samuel F. Hawkins, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Jesse L. Sinclair, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Oscar Krupp, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Charles Thomas-Stalile, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Charles M. Wood, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Edwin J. O'Hara, Coast Artillery Corps. 
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Second Lieut. Alden G. Strong, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Second Lieut. Rudolf W. Riefkohl, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Second Lieut. John P. Leavenworth, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Second Lieut. Alexander C. Sullivan, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Second Lieut. Harold B. Sampson, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Second Lieut. Clarence L. Gilbert, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Second Lieut. Arthur E. Rowland, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Second Lieut. Leon R. Cole, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Second Lieut. Lee R. Watrous, jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 

Second Lieut. Joseph D. Brown, Coust Artillery Corps. 

Second Lieut. Spencer B. Lane, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Second Lieut. Paul L. Ferron, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Second Lieut. Leslie MacDill, Coast Artillery Corps, detailed 
in the Aviation Section, Signal Corps. 

Second Lieut. Charles A. French, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Second Lieut. John A. Hong, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Second Lieut. Oscar A. Eastwold, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Second Lieut. William H. Jouett, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Second Lieut. Earl H. Metzger, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Second Lieut. Lee O. Wright, Coast Artillery Corps, detailed 
in the Ordnance Department. 

Second Lieut. Lewis A. Nickerson, Coast Artillery Corps, 
detailed in the Ordnance Department. 

Second Lieut. Philip R. Faymonville, Coast Artillery Corps, 
detailed in the Ordnance Department. 

Second Lieut. William C. Harrison, Const Artillery Corps. 


Te be first lieutenants with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill 
casual vacancies. 


Second Lieut, John S. Wood, Coast Artillery Corps, vice First 
Lieut. Alexander G. Pendleton, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert H. Lee, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. John C. Henderson, promoted. 

Second Lieut. David MeL. Crawford, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. Edward W. Wildrick, promoted. 

Second Lieut, Oscar J. Gatchell, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Alexander G. Gillespie, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Cris M. Burlingame, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. John S. Pratt, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Raymond V. Cramer, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. Edward J. Cullen, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Sidney P. Spalding, Coast Artillery Corpi, 
vice First Lieut. Pierre V. Kieffer, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Leonard L. Barrett, detailed in the Ordnance 
Department, vice First Lieut. Joseph J. Grace, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Stephen H. MacGregor, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. George E. Turner, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James Kirk, Coast Artillery Corps, vice First 
Lieut. Harry A. Schwabe, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert N. Bodine, detailed ir. the Ordnance 
Department, vice First Lieut. Oscar A. Russell, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James H. Johnson, Coast Artillery Corps, vit- 
First Lieut. Walter J. Büttgenbach, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Jobn H. Lindt, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Charles 0. Schudt, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Bird S. Du Bois, Coast Artillery Corps, subject 
to examination required by law, vice First Lieut. Philip 
Mathews, promoted. 

Second Lieut, Cyril A. Phelan, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Marcellus II. Thompson, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Earl B. Hochwalt, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Wiliam R. McCleary, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John W. Churchill, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. William W. Rose, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Byron R. Coleman, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. John G. Hotz, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harry W. Stark, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Albert Gilmor, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Stiles M. Becker, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Clarence A. Mitchell, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Raymond G. Payne, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. William P. Currier, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Archie S. Buyers, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Horace F. Spurgin, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Wiliam A. Borden, Coast Atrillery Corps, sub- 
ject to examination required by law, vice First Lieut. Ralph D. 
Bates, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Francis T. Armstrong, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. Edward A. Brown, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edwin B. Spiller, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. John G. Donovan, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Cecil G. Young, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Guy L. Gearhart, promoted. 
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Second Lieut. Carl A. Waldmann, Coast Artillery Corps, 
detailed in the Ordnance Department, vice First Lieut. George 
A. Wildrick, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Paul W. Evans, Coast Artillery Corps, subject 
to examination required by law, vice First Lieut. Allen Kim- 
berly, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Henry A. Wingate, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Howard K. Loughry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William C. Washington, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. Thomas A. Clark, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Alfred B. Quinton, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. William F. Dowd, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harold A. Strauss, Coast Artillery Corps, sub- 
ject to examination required by law, vice First Lieut. Maxwell 
Murray, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Cyril A. W. Dawson, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. Geoffrey Bartlett, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Walter O. Rawls, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. William E. Shedd, jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. Francis A. Englehart, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. James A. Gallogly, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William A. Copthorne, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut, Royal K. Greene, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Selby H. Frank, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Robert P. Glassburn, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert H. Van Volkenburgh, Coast Artillery 
Corps, vice First Lieut. Paul J. Horton, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Samuel J. Heidner, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Robert Arthur, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Junius W. Jones, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. John P. Keeler, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Manning M. Kimmel, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. Lucian D. Booth, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Vern S. Purnell, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Thomas F. McNeill, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert M. Perkins, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. George M. Peek, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Lawrence B. Weeks, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. Perry M. Gallup, promoted. 

Second Lieut.. William C. Foote, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. William P. Wilson, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Stewart S. Giffin, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Charles L. Williams, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Ward E. Duvall, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Alexander J. Stuart, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James B. Gillespie, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Chester J. Goodier, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Redondo B. Sutton, Coast Artillery Corps, sub- 
ject to examination required by law, vice First Lieut. John E. 
Townes, jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. Francis J. Toohey, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Robert E. Vose, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles L. Kilburn, Coast Artillery Corps, sub- 
ject to examination required by law, vice First Lieut. Dean Hall, 
promoted. 

Second Lieut. Joe Eikel, Coast Artillery Corps, vice First 
Lieut. John S. Williams, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert D. Brown, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. George Ruhlen, jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edward O. Halbert, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Junnius Pierce, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harry L. King, Coast Artillery Corps, vice First 
Lieut. Henry W. T. Eglin, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Augustin M. Prentiss, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Halver G. Coulter, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Russell A. Osmun, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. West C. Jacobs, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Lester E. Moreton, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. James W. Lyon, promoted. 

Second Lieut. La Rhett L. Stuart, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Harold Geiger, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Alfred E. Larabee, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Rodney H. Smith, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John A. Brooks, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Albert L. Loustalot, promoted. s 

Second Lieut. Albion R. Rockwood, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Richard Donovan, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Frank L. Hoskins, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Sanderford Jarman, promoted. ~ 

Second Lieut. John H. Jouett, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Clair W. Baird, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Joseph D. McCain, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Edward W. Putney, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Eugene Villaret, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Gilbert Marshall, promoted. 


Second Lieut. Reiff H. Hannum, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Louis L. Pendleton, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harold F, Loomis, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Thomas A. Terry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Leland H. Stanford, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Edward N. Woodbury, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James C. Waddell, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Ray L. Avery, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Richard B. Paddock, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. Edward A. Stockton, jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles C. Griffith, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. James H. Cunningham, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James B. Haskell, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Allison B. Deans, jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. James P. Hogan, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Robert R. Welshimer, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Gooding Packard, Coast Artillery Corps, sub- 
ject to examination required by law, vice First Lieut. William 
W. Hicks, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Glenn P. Anderson, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Eugene B. Walker, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Adam E. Potts, Coast Artillery Corps, 
First Lieut. Karl F. Baldwin, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Henry S. Aurand, Coast Artillery Corps, v 
First Lieut. Charles K. Wing, jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harold E. Small, Coast Artillery Corps, 
First Lieut. Robert O. Edwards, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Henry B. Sayler, Coast Artillery Corps, 
First Lieut. Robert N. Campbell, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Albert H. Warren, Coast Artillery Corps, vi 
First Lieut. Guy A. Mix, promoted. 

Second Lient. John F. Kahle, Coast Artillery Corps, vice First 
Lieut. John H. Pirie, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Reinold Melberg, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Eugene Reybold, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Clarence B. Lindner, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Hugo E. Pitz, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John H. Cochran, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Thomas C. Cook, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Logan W. Searles, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Olin H. Longino, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John K. Meneely, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Peter H. Ottosen, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Joseph J. Teeter, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Edgar H. Thompson, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John S. MacTaggart, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Samuel H. McLeary, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Martin J. O’Brien, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. John N. Reynolds, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Joseph C. Haw, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Louis D. Pepin, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Iverson B. Summers, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. Rufus F. Maddux, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Clifford R. Jones, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Herbert A. McCune, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John B. Wogan, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Lincoln B. Chambers, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Clesen H. Tenney, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Willis C. Knight, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Frank E. Emery, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. John R. Ellis, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edward C. Wallington, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. John Mather, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Carl E. Hocker, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Chester R. Snow, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Richmond T. Gibson, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Robert E. M. Goolrick, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edward B. Hyde, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Walter P. Boatwright, promoted. ‘ 

Second Lieut. Walter W. Hess, jr., vice First Lieut. John P. 
Smith, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Thomas J. Brady, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Harry R. Vaughan, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Herbert R. Corbin, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Abney Paine, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Hubert R. Harmon, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Edwin K. Smith, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Joseph D. Coughlan, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Clarence T. Marsh, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles H. Chapin, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Thomas D. Sloan, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William P. Cherrington, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. John B. Maynard, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles R. Finley, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Jacob Frank, promoted. 


vice 


1916. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
DENTAL CORPS. 


Acting Dental Surg. Eugene Milburn to be dental surgeon with 
the rank of first lieutenant from June 14, 1916, to fill an original 
vacancy, 

Acting Dental Surg. Claudius Gordon Baker to be dental sur- 
geon with the rank of first lieutenant from June 15, 1916, to fill 
an original vacancy. 


PORTO RICO REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


Capt. Orval P. Townshend, Porto Rico Regiment of Infantry, 
to be lieutenant colonel from June 3, 1916, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

Capt. John M. Field, Porto Rico Regiment of Infantry, to be 
major from June 3, 1916, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Edwin J. Griffith, Porto Rico Regiment of Infantry, to 
be major from June 3, 1916, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Miles K. Taulbee, Porto Rico Regiment of Infantry, to 
be major from June 8, 1916, to fill an original vacancy. 


PROMOTIONS IN THR Navy. 


Ensign William J. Butler to be a jieutenant (junior grade) in 
the Navy from the Tth day of March, 1915. 

Ensign Anson A. Merrick to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in 
the Navy from the 5th day of December, 1914. 

Ensign Frederick Baltzly to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in 

the Navy from the 7th day of September, 1915. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 7th day of June, 1916: 

Henry L. Abbott, 

Cullen H. Want, 

Carl T. Hull, 

Thomas G. Berrien, 

Hamilton V. Bryan, 

Elroy L. Vanderkloot, 

George B. Junkin, 

Loùis J. Roth, 

Philip C. Ransom, and 

William Masek. 

Wilfred W. Hawke, a citizen of Pennsylvania, to be an assist- 
nnt surgeon in the Medical Reserve Corps of the Navy from the 
5th day of July, 1916. 

Boatswain William De Fries to be chief hoatswain in the Navy 
from the 21st day of December, 1915. 

Passed Asst. Surg. Harry Shaw to be a surgeon in the Navy 
from the 28th day of April, 1915. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Receutivce nominations confirmed by the Senate July 11 
(legislative day of July 7), 1916. 


POSTMASTERS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


James Y. Deucon, Nantucket. 
John F. MeManomin, North Chelmsford. 


MICHIGAN. 


James R. McCarty, Mackinac Island. 
II. Kirk White, Owosso. 
MINNESOTA. 
Margaret M. Briggs, Princeton. 
Catherine I. Cashman, Eden Valley, 
NOBTH DAKOTA, 


Peter Hengel, Anamoose. 
Thomas Rowan, Sherwood. 
Della C. Tolan, Mayville. 


WITHDRAWALS. 


Beecutice nominations withdrawn July 11 (legislative day of | 
July 7), 1916. f 


| 
First Lieut. Robert F, Tate, Eighth Cavalry, to be captain. | 

First Lieut. Sebring C. Megill, Cavalry, detailed in the Signal | 
Corps, to be captain. 

Second Lieut. Robert S. Donaldson, Thirteenth Cavalry, to be 
first lieutenant. 

Nore—The above-named officers were nominated to the Sen- 
ate for said promotions on June 22, 1916, and their nominations 
were confirmed by that body on June 29, 1916. 
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MOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, July 11, 1916. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou who art the inspiration of every worthy thought, 
pure aspiration, and earnest endeavor, give to us great thoughts 
and help us to weave them into deeds commensurate with the 
light Thou hast given us, Be with us through the remaining 
hours of this day, quicken all our activities, and make us profit- 
able servants that we may add to the world’s treasures and 
make it richer that we have lived and wrought, “ For whosoever 
will save his life shall lose it; and whosoever will lose his life 
for My sake shall find it.“ Thus inspire, guide, and support 
us in the spirit of the Master. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


D. D., offered the fol- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. DALE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Vermont rise? 

Mr. DALE of Vermont, I rise to ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of the response 
of the National Guard. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Vermont asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record. Is there 
objection? [After a pause. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of the 
repeal of section 4716 of the Revised Statutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on the subject of repeal 
of section 4716 of the Revised Statutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause. The Chair hears none. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. HENSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may be permitted to address the House for five minutes im- 
mediately after the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrrns] 
has concluded. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HENS- 
rwy] asks unanimous consent to address the House for five 
minutes immediately after the conclusion of the remarks of 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns]. Is there objection? 
| After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 


COTTON PRODUCTS STATISTICS, 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to call up the bill 
H. R. 4767, with Senate amendments, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the House disagree to the Senate amendments and ask 
for a conference, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

II. K. 4767. An act authorizing the Director of the Census to collect 
and publish statistics of cotton seed and cottonseed products, with Sen- 
ate amendments, 

Mr. LEVER, Mr. Speaker, I am asking that the Senate 
amendments be disagreed to and a conference be asked. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
disagree to the Senate amendments and ask for a conference, 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The SPEAKER appointed the following conferees: Mr. HELM, 
Mr, Hovsron, and Mr. III Nys. 


PENSION OFFICE APPROPRIATIONS, 


The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Bryans], 
under the special order, is recognized for 30 minutes. [Ap 
plause.] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, Mr, Speaker, I have asked the in- 
dulgence of the House in order that I might make a reply to 
several statements that have appeared in the Washington city 
papers accredited to the Pension Commissioner criticizing Con- 
gress and particularly the subcommittee which prepared the leg- 
ishitive, executive, and judicial appropriation bill, for its action 
in the appropriations made for that particular bureau. I regret 
that I have not had the opportunity to make reply at an earlier 
date. In what I shall say I do not intend to criticize the Pension 
Commissioner personally, for personally he is a very agreeable 
xeutleman for whom I have great respect, but I do wish to say 
something in regard to the statements made, which I consider 
both remarkable and unusual, because it is the first time within 
my knowledge that a subordinate, either high or low, in any of 
the executive departments, has undertaken to criticize directly 
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and inferentially in the newspapers, Congress and one of its sub- 
committees, because it saw fit to exercise its constitutional func- 
tion, and its own judgment in making the appropriations for his 
bureau rather than to permit him to write the appropriations to 
suit himself. 

No one can dispute the fact that during the past four years 
Congress has been exceedingly liberal in its recognition of the 
Union soldier and the services rendered by him in behalf of the 
Union during the Civil War. Its legislation in his behalf has far 
exceeded any that was enacted during any of the preceding 
years. In May, 1912, the Sherwood pension bill, which provides 
for a more liberal pension, based on age and service, was enacted 
into law. A law has also been passed providing for an honor 
roll or an additional pension for those soldiers who rendered 
distinguished and particular service during the Civil War. A 
change has been made in the method of paying pensions, so that 
the pensioner now receives his payment by the simple method of 
a check from the Pension Office in Washington rather than by 
the indirect and troublesome voucher system, through the me- 
dium of a branch disbursing office. The House has passed a bill 
raising the pensions of all widows of Civil War veterans from 
$12 to $20 per month. Congress has also passed many thousands 
of special bills, raising pensions of those whose physical disa- 
bilities and financial condition in its judgment, justify a greater 
pension than that allowed under the general law. In addition 
to the foregoing general and special legislation in the interest 
of the Civil War veterans, Congress has passed other and addi- 
tional legislation in the interest of the soldiers who have served 
the country in all of its various wars. It has appropriated 
every dollar necessary for the payment of the pensions of all 
persons upon the pension roll, and the adequacy of the appro- 
priations is attested by the unexpended balance which has been 
returned to the Treasury each year. It has also appropriated 
every dollar necessary for the work of the Pension Bureau in 
Washington through which the pension laws are administered, 
and the pension payments are made. The adequacy of the pro- 
vision for the burean is attested by the fact that the work of the 
bureau is current, and the payment of the pensions is prompt and 
efficacious. 

It is true that I did not vote for some of these. measures 
when they were up for passage; but, coming from the South, as 
I do, I wish to say that I have always been in favor of a liberal 
pension for those old soldiers who fought for the Union when 
their physical and financial conditions justify it. And in 
saying this I am sure I speak for a generous Southland, from 
which all traces of bitterness growing out of the Civil War 
have long since passed away and which to-day is as devoted and 
as loyal to the flag and the Union as any other section of this 
great country. [Applause.] 

In view of this record I have been very much surprised to 
read repeated statements in the form of interviews in the 
Washington City papers by the Commissioner of Pensions, in 
which Congress has been, in effect, taken to task because it 
did not allow all the appropriation for a clerical force in the 
Pension Bureau which this particular official desired. As to 
the propriety of a subordinate official in an executive depart- 
ment criticizing Congress in the public press because, forsooth, 
it did not see fit to grant his demands for an increased force. I 
shall have nothing to say, except that, in my judgment, it is, to 
say the least, unbecoming in a bureau chief, who is charged 
with the administration of the law, to make declarations in 
the newspapers criticizing Congress in the exercise of its con- 
stitutional function in making appropriations for his bureau, 
especially when the matters complained of are due to his own 
lack of proper administration rather than to the inadequacy 
of the appropriations made by Congress. But, as one who 
has had something to do with the framing of the legislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriation bill, which carries the 
appropriation for the Pension Bureau, I feel that it is proper 
that I should place in the Recorp the true facts and show 
the error into which this particular official has fallen Shortly 
after the said bill became a law there appeared several state- 
ments in the papers of this city, one of which I will quote. It 
reads as follows: 

Commissioner of Pensions Saltzgaber has served notice upon the em- 
ploreca of his bureau that 67 places are to be dropped from the rolls 
11 This notice has caused much heart burning and unrest in the bureau. 

fays: 

SAn arbitrary cut in force is proyided by law, and the commissioner 
is powerless,” he says, “to continue e rolls above the number 


rovided.” 
P Acting on the knowl that a cnt would be necessary July 1, the 
commissioner has saved vacancies that occurred in the bureau. 

As a result 42 vacancies have been held open during the year. 

This means that only 25 employees will be dismissed. This number 


will possibly be slightly further cut by resignations or death. 


Commissioner Saitzgaber stated to-day that every effort has been 
made to find places for those who must be dropped in the other depart- 
ments and bureaus of the Government here. 

These efforts have met with little success, because other offices have 
declined to take the older employees and have not had salaries available 
that were high enough to attract the younger ones. 


THIRD CUT IN THREE YEARS. 


The cut in the Pension force July 1 will be the third in the last 
three years. Co abolished 145 positi J $ 14, 
positions July 1, 1815. iene Dery yeni 


Commissioner tzgaber and other administration officials 
tested further reduction at this time, but the legislative bill wiped out 


67 positions. 
he commissioner believes the cut will work hardship on a number 
of deservin Government 


employees who have given their lives to 
service, and he frankly dreads the A of 3 for them. 


8 Pius number a piaca on he Pension . has been 
y Congress on the und o wor dimin 
of the pension rolls thro: deaths, . getton 


Had this ended the attempt at what it would appear was 
intended as a propaganda I should have said nothing; but 
quite recently other and more direct criticism has been made, 
taking Congress to task for its action with reference to the 
force, and particularly the subcommittee, of which I happen 
to have the honor to be chairman. I quote from the Evening 
Star of June 29 as a sample of these statements which were 
made in all of the Washington City papers, and which were pos- 
sibly carried in other papers: 

Ten clerks have been “let out“ 
to be a series of . . e 1 e that 


branch of the Government service, according to information obtained 
oer by ier 3 for the — 5 ai 

ommissioner zgaber confirm s statement to-day, saying that 
the coming reductions will take cffect July 1, as the one of ation: 
which he tried to prevent, 5 by the subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee before which he appeared to assist 


m aktig up the “budget” for the coming appropriations for the 


As a result of the re ea changes, there is a nervous tension among 
all the clerks of the office, among whom has spread a rumor that there 
will be about 50 reductions, and some of whom believe that influence 
of the right kind in Democratic circles may save them. In the course 
of a statement made pian L by Commissioner Saltzgaber he spoke 
frankly of the problems which have confronted the office and explained 
the conditions which made it necessary for this course to be taken. 


BLAMES HOUSE COMMITTER, 


The commissioner maintained that the root of the matter is to be 
traced to the subcommittee of the House Appropriations Committee, 
before which he appeared to get the appropriation for this year's 
budget. He stated that this committee insisted that the office was 
carrying a gree on its force; that the salaries d made too hi 
a total; and that it was advisable to reduce both the number and t 
sum. 

We made the best fight we could,” said the commissioner, “and I 
personally voiced my opinion that every man on the force was profit- 
ably employed at a proper salary. We almost were sustained by the 
Senate committee, but failed by two votes. The appropriation we 


obtained from Congress was based upon the figures deemed correct by 


the subcommittee of the House for our force and their salaries." 

The commissioner went on to explain that with the given sum only 
a fixed number of clerks could be paid a predetermined salary, and 
that it had become his duty to reduce the force and the salaries in 
certain instances. Ten clerks bad been “let out,” he said, already, 
and the necessary reductions are to be made in the near future. 

One would infer from the last sentence of this quotation thal 
more than 10 employees were to be ultimately dropped, whereas 
I have a letter from the commissioner, dated July 3, in which he 
states that only 9 were actually dropped from the rolls. 

Those familiar with the force in the Pension Office have recog- 
nized for many years the fact that it is overloaded with clerks, 
and that the force should be radically reduced in the interest 
of economy and good government. This was true before the pas- 
sage of the Sherwood pension age-and-service act, which has 
largely reduced the work of the office by the automatic increase 
of pensions. It was true to such an extent that a Commissioner 
of Pensions, a number of years ago, in his report commented 
upon it. Neither he nor Congress, however, ever wished to 
pursue the drastic remedy of discharging the old soldiers and 
other faithful employees of the Pension Office by depriving them 
of their positions. b 

But to relieve the situation that commissioner did recommend 
that a law be passed which would provide that in the future 
no vacancies should be filled until the force was reduced to a 
proper basis. In accordance with that recommendation Con- 
gress made such provision, and it was carried in the appropria- 
tion bills for 1907, 1908, and 1909. The action of Congress in 
changing the method of paying pensions and in the passage of 
the Sherwood law has resulted in a very steady and rapid de- 
crease of the work of the bureau, and the subcommittee on the 
legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill has been 
endeavoring for several years to reduce the cost of operating 
that bureau. Accordingly in 1914 and 1915 the appropriation 


act included a provision that not more than one-fourth of all 
the vacancies occurring in the Pension Bureau, either by death, 
resignation, or transfer, should be filled except by promotion. 


1916. 
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Under this provision the commissioner was dropping all the 
lower-grade places and rapidly raising the average salary of 
the bureau. The committee therefore incorporated in the cur- 
rent legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill a 
provision intended to prevent more than 25 per cent of the 
yacancies being filled by promotion or otherwise. 

At the hearings before the subcommittee of the House and 
Senate the Commissioner of Pensions strenuously opposed this 
provision, stating (House hearings, p. 613) that “our people 
are all profitably employed. We strained ourselves last year 
and the year before in order to make a good showing, and we 
reduced the force really more than we should have done.” He 
also complained (Senate hearings, p. 167) that the limitation 
on promotions “is a grave injustice to employees” and “ pre- 
vents recognition of merit,” although the fact that employees 
of the Pension Bureau (including messengers and laborers) 
will receive in 1917 an average salary of $1,310 a year shows 
that the appropriation is more than ample to enable the com- 
missioner to pay fair salaries to all the employees if he dis- 
tributes the places justly. This average salary is far above the 
average in most Government offices, and is $25 more than the 
average pay of the Pension Bureau for the last fiscal year. So 
the truth is that the clerks remaining in the Pension Bureau 
during this fiscal year will receive an annual average increase 
of approximately $25, or a total of about $27,000 more than they 
received last year. 

The commissioner has not limited his resistance to protests, 
but, according to the records of the Civil Service Commission, 
the law was actually disobeyed during the last year by filling 
more than 25 per cent of the vacancies. In July, 1915, the first 
month of the fiscal year 1916, three vacancies occurred, two 
at $400 (one by resignation and one having been dropped from 
the rolls) and one at $1,200 by death. Under the law referred 
to the commissioner was not entitled to fill either of these 
places, but the records show that he did fill the larger-salaried 
vacancy at $1,200. This was not done by drawing from the civil- 
service rolls at the lower initial salary; nor did he promote 
any one of the lower-paid clerks in the bureau, but a female 
clerk in the Indian Office drawing $900 was transferred and 
given the salary of $1,200. In August eight vacancies occurred. 
These, with those occurring in the preceding month, would have 
authorized the filling of two places, one of which, as I have 
stated, had been anticipated in July, leaving only one that 
could be filled under the law. But, notwithstanding this, three 
additional places were filled by transfers from other bureaus in 
the department, Two female clerks in the Indian Office draw- 
ing $900 each were transferred to the Pension Office at sala- 
ries of $1,200 and $1,000, respectively, and another female 
clerk in the Geological Survey, drawing $1,000, was trans- 
ferred to the Pension Office at $1,200. In September 7 va- 
cancies occurred, making a total of 18 for the three months, and 
which would have authorized the filling of four places under the 
law. But, as we have seen, these places had been antici- 
pated, contrary to law, in the two preceding months. Notwith- 
standing this, three new places were filled in the Pension Office 
by the transfer of a female clerk from the Geological Survey, 
drawing $1,000, to the Pension Office at a salary of $1,200, and 
a male clerk, drawing $900 in the Indian Office, to a position 
paying $1.000 in the Pension Office, and another male clerk, 
drawing $720 in the Bureau of Mines, to a position in the Pen- 
sion Office paying $750. 

In October, 6 vacancies occurred, making a total of 24 for the 
four months, which would have authorized the filling of 6 
places under the law. But, as we have seen, 7 places had al- 
ready been filled. Notwithstanding this, he filled 2 new places, 
1 by reinstatement at $1,200 and the other by the transfer of a 
clerk from the Secretary's office, drawing $1,200, to the Pension 
Office at a salary of $1,400. 

Thus, in the first four months of the last fiscal year three more 
places were filled than were authorized by law. This filling 
of places continued each month, with the single exception of 
November, until February, or just about the time the subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Appropriations began its 
hearings, when he had an excess of four above the number au- 
thorized by law. After this no further places were filled. But 
so many had been previously filled in plain violation of the law 
that on May 1, although 51 vacancies had occurred, 14 of them 
had been filled, or two in excess of the number authorized, one 
by reinstatement, two by appointment, and the others by trans- 
fers from other bureaus, all but three of whom were transferred 
at salaries in excess of those they were receiving in their former 
places of employment. 

I have cited these facts from the records in order to show 
why the committee saw fit to recommend a change in the word- 
ing of the 25 per cent provision, and also in answer to the al- 
leged assertion of the commissioner that in anticipation of a cut 


in the force on July 1 he had “ saved all vacancies that occurred 
in the bureau.” I may say that the commissioner in his esti- 
mates not only did not recommend the dropping of the vacan- 
cies actually existing in the office, but he asked Congress to 
appropriate for all of them for the present fiscal year. And it 
was only after his attention had been called to the matter at 
the hearings, and while sitting at the committee table, that after 
some figuring he suggested that 30 clerks of the $1,000 and 
$900 class could be dropped. It appeared, too, that the esti- 
mates for the Pension Office included 27 high-salaried clerks who 
perform no service in that office but for a number of years have 
been detailed to other branches of the department. I do not 
say that these clerks are not needed where they are employed, 
but I do say that they should be carried on the rolls where they 
are actually rendering service. They should not be estimated 
for as being required in the Pension Office when, as a matter 
of fact, they are performing services elsewhere. This is a 
practice which, I regret to say, is too frequently followed, but 
which Congress has been trying for a long time to correct. In 
view of what has been said, it is perfectly apparent that had 
these places been saved in anticipation of a reduction on July 1, 
which, as the commissioner says, he expected, it would not only 
not have been necessary to have let 10 clerks go, as the commis- 
sioner says he was compelled to do on July 1, but there would 
have been other vacancies to be filled by appointment. 

I repeat that no one who has given a close study to the details 
of the Pension Office will deny that there has been a largely 
excessive force in that office in view of its rapidly decreasing 
work, Last year Congress provided an appropriation of $4,000 
for labor-saving machinery, equipments, and supplies necessary 
to demonstrate and improve methods of paying pensions, which 
it was confidently claimed would ultimately save a hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year in two divisions of the Pension Bureau, and 
might reasonably be expected to save $20,000 the first year. 
This appropriation did not’ obligate the commissioner to accept 
the system if it did not do what was claimed for it. It was 
merely for the purpose of showing whether or not the system 
would reduce the cost and improve the result of the work. Not- 
withstanding this action of Congress and the claims made in be- 
half of this system, the commissioner did not use the appro- 
priation but permitted it to lapse. In the hearings he gave as 
his reason that he was opposed to it, and for that reason declined 
to use the appropriation as directed by Congress, stating in ex- 
planation of his action that “there was a matter of sentiment 
against the operation of that system if its value consisted in 
simply reducing the number of our employees.” I am unable 
to understand how a bureau chief who is interested in good 
administration should so flagrantly disregard the desire of Con- 
gress to reduce the cost of operating his bureau. Pension laws 
have been passed and the Pension Office created for the benefit of 
the old soldiers, and not merely for the purpose of providing 
places for fortunate employees. Certainly everyone who is in- 
terested in the old soldiers prefers to see the money appropriated 
for pensions paid to them rather than have a large amount di- 
verted for the payment of an unnecessary large number of 
clerks, and it was in this spirit and with this idea that Congress 
enacted the provision referred to. 

But, I regret to say, that in this attempt there seems to have 
been no serious effort to render assistance. It has been con- 
fidently asserted that the employment of the system proposed 
would easily result in a decrease in two divisions alone of 100 
clerks, and yet the commissioner declined to use the appropria- 
tion provided, which would have served to demonstrate the 
truth or error of that fact, which was admitted by one of the 
officers in the bureau, in a prepared statement regarding a plan 
proposed by the Bureau of Efficiency for paying pensions and 
auditing accounts of pension payments, 

Is it little wonder that the committee, having received no 
assistance from the commissioner by way of estimate or sug- 
gestion, should have felt compelled in the interest of the public 
service to recommend the provision carried upon the present 
legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill, and which 
was concurred in by the Senate and the House? It works no 
injustice to any employee in the Pension Bureau, and I repeat, 
that if it had been administered with due regard to both the 
spirit and the letter of the law, and in the interest of economy 
and good government, there would not have arisen any neces- 
sity for the discharge of a single clerk in the Pension Office 
at the beginning of the present fiscal year. Neither does it 
deprive the commissioner of making any proper promotion of 
the clerks in his office, whose services entitle them to it, if he 
will but exercise his discretion of equalizing the clerks in 
accordance with their ability to render service. 

I wish to repeat with all emphasis that no one desires to see 
any clerk in the Pension Office who has rendered, or is render- 
ing, faithful service discharged. More especially does this 
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apply to any old soldier there employed, although he is draw- 
ing a pension and has been favored during all these years oyer 
his comrades to the extent of the salary he is drawing. How- 
eyer, it might well be contended that in granting pensions for 
military service all old soldiers should be treated alike and 
that a favored few who are appointed to the Federal service, 
largely through political influence, should not be given an 
average of $1,310 per annum more than their hundreds of 
thousands of comrades without rendering a fair return in serv- 
ice. But it was with this idea in view that Congress enacted 
the provision that only 25 per cent of the vacancies occurring 
should be filled, prefering in this humane way to gradually re- 
duce the force year by year, rather than by following the more 
drastic method of lopping them all off at once. 

In conclusion, let me say that it is difficult for me to under- 
stand how a public official, who is charged with the duty of 
administering such an important bureau, should have failed 
to take into consideration not only the question of economy in 
the operation of the bureau but also the interest of the pen- 
sloners themselves, and so arrange the affairs of his office as 
to meet the reductions which he, himself, states that he antici- 
pated would be made on July 1 without injustice to anyone of 
the great number of faithful employees employed in that bureau. 

It is even more difficult for me to understand how such an 
official could see his way clear to criticize Congress and one of 
its committees through the public press for having adopted a 
provision and made an appropriation which, if properly admin- 
istered, could not possibly have worked an injustice to any em- 
ployee of the Government, and which was so clearly in the in- 
terest of the public service. [Applause.] 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER, Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio? : 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I have followed my friend very carefully, 
and I fail to discover where the commissioner has been guilty 
himself of serious criticism of this committee. If I am not 
mistaken, the criticism the gentleman objects to is largely that 
of the newspapers and not of the commissioner. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. But if the gentleman had lis- 
tened—— 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I have listened patiently from beginning 
to end. a 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If the gentleman had listened to 
the quotations which I read, he would have seen that they were 
based on the express statements of the commissioner and that 
the papers state that he blamed the subcommittee and claimed 
that its action resulted in great distress to his bureau. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. The gentleman undoubtedly has had as 
much experience with the newspapers as I have had, and there- 
fore he should make due allowance for what some reporter 
may happen to say. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman that 
at least one of these quotations is largely made up from what 
purports to be a literal quotation from the commissioner, placed 
in quotation marks, I contend that it is exceedingly unbecom- 
ing, to say the least, and improper for any bureau chief in an 
executive department to undertake to criticize Congress or any 
one of its committees in the newspapers merely because it did 
not see fit to allow him all the clerks he asked for his par- 
ticular bureau; and I think I have shown that in the appropria- 
tions made for the Pension Bureau there was not only an ade- 
quate provision made, but, in the interest of those employed, 
there was an appropriation made that was even larger than was 
necessary to carry on the work of that bureau. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I would like to inquire whether or not 
the gentleman made inquiry of the Commissioner of Pensions 
as to whether he really made the statement alleged to have 
been made by him in the public press? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I have not. But those statements 
were made, and they were given prominent headlines, and I 
am sure the gentleman read them at the time 

Mr. ASHBROOK. As they always do when an employee is 
discharged. : 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. And, not only by direct deduction 
but inferentially, they undertook to put upon Congress the burden 
of whatever criticism might result because any employee of that 
bureau had been dismissed, whereas I have shown—I think, 
conclusively—that if the law had been followed and these 
vacancies had been preserved, as the commissioner is quoted 
as saying was done, there would not have been any neces- 
sity for discharging any clerks in that bureau. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield there? 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I want to ask the gentle- 
man whether the commissioner ever denied the accuracy of 
the newspaper quotations? : 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Not to my knowledge. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman may have one minute to answer one 
question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin |Mr. 
Coon] asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Byrns] may have one minute to answer a question. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Did the commissioner or other 
official whom the gentleman from Tennessee has quoted im- 
pute anything in the way of wrongful motive to any Member 
of Congress? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think if the gentleman will read 
the article that appeared in the Star he will find that while 
I would not say he imputed any wrongful motive he imputed 
to the subcommittee a disinclination to allow him the force 
necessary in the bureau; and my object in saying what I have 
this morning was to show that the subcommittee was more than 
liberal in recommending to the House the appropriation to 
which the House finally agreed. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. If Congress reserves to itself 
the right in discussion to criticize executive officials without 
imputing wrongful motives to them, has not an official a right 
in a respectful way at any time to make similar criticism of 
Congress? 

Mr. BRYNS of Tennessee. I have no objection, so far as I 
am concerned, to anyone in any department undertaking to 
criticize me in my representative capacity, nor, I am sure, has 
any Member of the House; but I do insist that when some one 
in an executive department goes out of his way to give inter- 
views, and repeated interviews, in the Washington City papers 
which were possibly carried over the country, he ought to be 
careful to confine himself strictly to the facts, and not, as I 
contend in this instance, undertake to make statements which I 
um sure are not justified by the record. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HENS- 
LEY] is recognized. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SEEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
there is something peculiarly binding and compelling in that 
influence which is commonly called party loyalty. Not without 
the strongest and most sufficient reasons will men break away 
from their party and party associates and give their allegiance 
and support to another party. It makes it doubly hard where 
individuals have been the recipients of honors from time to 
time to turn against those with whom they have been asso- 
ciated so long, and upon the most friendly terms, and contribute 
their support to the election of another ticket. 

Mr. Speaker, I say it requires great courage and patriotism 
to do this thing. I know how powerful the influences are to 
keep a Member regular upon all matters which come before 
Congress, and in some instances this influence is brought to 
bear in such a terrific way that it becomes thoroughly distress- 
ing to the individual. 

And yet, this is exactly what a great body of Republicans 
did in the Sixty-first Congress in 1910. Men whose names I 
might mention were big enough, courageous enough, and, in 
some instances, at the sacrifice of their political lives, to go 
against all of these influences because they truly believed that 
things were in a bad way, governmentally speaking. They 
believed that the Government, in many regards, had been and 
was being removed from the great body of our people. They 
desired to restore the Government to the people. The people 
believed in these men, and they believed the charges pre- 
ferred by them concerning conditions here at the seat of 
Government, which were at that time under the rule and domi- 
nation of the “standpatters.” 

In two great national campaigns the issue was joined upon 
these charges, the fight made before the American people, and 
the verdict rendered by them. Many strong Republicans 
throughout our land, who placed their country higher than their 
party, acted in accordance with this information and belief, and 
voted against the reactionaries, which resulted in the Sixty- 
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second Congress being Democratic and the Sixty-third Congress 
overwhelmingly Democratic. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the question arises, Was that a false issue 
submitted to the American people? Were these charges untrue? 
Were the people misled, and did they make a mistake? Let us 
briefly and concisely sum up the case. 

One of the things severely complained of by the progressive 
patriots was Cannonism in this House. They charged that 
legislation was controlled and often throttled by the autocratic 
power of the Speaker. Immediately upon coming into power 
the Democrats remedied this condition of affairs by restoring 
to the membership the right to select the committees of the 
House without any interference whatsoever from the Speaker. 
You would not take that power away from the membership 
of the House to-day and restore it to the Speaker, would you? 
That being true, were not the Progressives correct in the position 
they took upon that proposition? 

You were in power in the Sixty-first Congress, yet you failed 
to enact the Sulloway bill, whilst in the Sixty-second Congress, 
with Speaker Clank in the Chair, we passed the Sherwood 
pension law. 

I have received ne complaints from the old soldiers of my 
district because of the enactment of this legislation. This law 
enables them to enjoy some of the comforts in their old age to 
which they are entitled, and I am sure you would not repeal 
it, nor would these old patriots restore you to power in order 
that you might repeal it. 

The Underwood tariff law passed the House by a vote of 255 
to 104. Republicans voted for it, both here and in the Senate. 

The manufacturers’ associations had nothing whatever to do 
with the framing of that bill, nor were there any charges com- 
ing from any source regarding improper or corrupt influences 
exercised in connection with the passage of that law. 

The income tax, which requires the wealth of the Nation to 
bear its just portion of the tax burden of the Government, and 
to that extent removes the burden from the backs of the poor, 
was enacted in connection with that tariff law. ‘The people of 
the Nation for many years demanded an income-tax law yet, 
notwithstanding you were in undisputed control for 16 tong 
years, you totally failed and refused to respond to their wishes 
and their demands. 

The people will not repudiate the Democratic Party upon 
that issue, I feel sure. 


fested the Capitol and was poisoning the very source and foun- 
tainhead of government. Yon did not believe the charge true, 
but the record of the investigating committee fairly reeks with 
testimony which supports the charge made by the President. 
I could cite many instances and quote from that record if time 
would permit. 

Mr. Littlefield, of Maine, testified before the lobby investigat- 
ing committee that he was made chairman of a subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and the duty of this subcom- 
mittee was to prevent certain remedial labor legislation from 
being reported out, and that there were enough Members who 
stood by him to effect that purpose. 


For seven years he was chairman of this subcommittee, and | 


his services were so acceptable to and appreciated by the Na- 


tional Association of Manufacturers that they put $18,000 into 


his campaign for his reelection to Congress and gave him $3,000 
to defray his expenses to the Pacific Coast to recuperate his 
health. This sort of thing was not right; was not for the good 
of the Nation, but rather destructive of all good forms of gov- 
ernment, and you all know it. And situations like this existed 
when we came into power. 

The great banking houses of New York maintained a clerk, 
or secret agent, in the ‘Treasury Department to keep them in- 
formed in advance upon all important rulings of the depart- 


ment affecting their interests. This was not dane for the goad | 


of the whole people. Why did you not remove all these evidences 
of an invisible government while you were in power? 
I hope this invisible government and power and its baneful 


effects to the American people have been destroyed forever, 


and if that has been accomplished that alone will entitle this 
administration and President Wilson te the continued confidence 
and support ef the American people. 

Thus far the Progressives seem to have been right in the 
position they took. 

The laboring people of this Nation have for many years de- 
manded legislation to which they were entitled, and when pre- 
sented during this administration many of you on the other side 
of the aisle voted for it. 


Let me inquire of you now, Was it good legislation? If it 
was not, why did you vote for it? If it was, then why did you 
not enact such laws when you were in power? 

When I was a member of the Committee on Labor we reported 
out a bill creating a Department of Labor in the Cabinet, and 
to-day the Hon. W. B. Wilson, who was then the chairman of the 
Labor Committee, is Secretary of Labor. 

The laboring people can well be congratulated upon the selec- 
tion of Mr. Wilson for that place in the Cabinet, for the Nation 
could not have a more trustworthy or dependable servant. 

“The proof of the pudding is the eating of it.“ Therefore 
I am submitting some of these issues as clearly and with as little 
unnecessary argument as I can. 

We have practically put the Government upon the eight-hour 
basis throughout. The bill to which I refer passed the House 
without a roll call; no division upon it. 

The bill creating the Children’s Bureau passed the House 
3 a roll call. On division vote, there were 177 yeas to 
17 nays. 

The anti-injunction law passed fhe House by a vote of 243 
yeas to 31 nays. This piece of legislation will forever prevent 
the courts of the land from adjudging individuals guilty of 
contempt and throwing them into jail without giving them the 
right of a trial by jury simply because they were pursuing 
their constitutional rights to better their conditions in life. 

The safety of railway employees bill passed the House with- 
out a roll call or division. 

Mr. Speaker, the passage of all these wholesome laws were 
not accidental, but were in response to fhe popular and legiti- 
mate demands of the American people. Neither were they 
thought of and demanded only recently, but they have been 
demanded fer many, many years, but demanded in vain. 

The child-labor bill passed the House in the Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress by a vote of 337 to 48. 

The currency law, which forever prevents Wall Street and 
the great big eastern banks from visiting paralyzing panics 
upon the Nation, was passed by a vote of 296 to 60. 

Notwithstanding the deadly effects of the many panics 
through which the country has passed by reason of the defec- 
tive banking laws, you never as much as attempted in a candid 
and earnest way to change the old, worn-out system which 
was largely based upon the bonded indebtedness of our country. 
Some have said the large banking interests prevented you from 
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courageously charged that a powerful and corrupt lobby in- 


the indebtedness, which was in the main manipulated by fhe 
national banks holding the bonds of the Government. 

The blessings to the Nation resulting from this piece of legis- 
lation is and will continue to be such that the people will not 
repudiate the party that has responded to their national wants 
and needs. 

A whole speech might be devoted to this one piece of legisla- 


tion and the prosperity and the security to our country by reason 


of this law. 

In this connection I call attention to the rural-credits law, 
which when it gets into operation will enable the farmers of 
the land to borrow money for as lew a rate of interest as 5 and 
6 per cent. This is good legislation for all the people. If it is 
not, why did 295 Members vote for it and only 10 against it? 

Why did you leave all of these beneficial laws to be enacted 
by the Democrats when they came inte power? You certainly 
were in power long enough to respond to the needs of the peo- 
ple in all these lines, but you failed to do sa. 

For many years the people had demanded a change in the 
Constitution, so that they might have the right to vote directly 
for candidates for the United States Senate. It remained for 
the Democrats, when they came into power, to bring about and 
conclude this great reform. Certainly the people will not com- 
plain because of this. 

I challenge any Republican to show during all the years you 
were in power such a list of accomplishments, so many benefi- 
cial laws favorable to the masses of our people, and, what is 
more, so thoroughly responsive to the demands of our people. 

For years you charged that the Democratic Party was a party 
of negation; that if given power it would be unable to serve 
the Nation’s needs, and I fear you made many of our good peo- 
ple believe this charge. But never again will they hearken to 
your voice upon such charges, for the vast majority of our peo- 
ple are more concerned about the Nation and its welfare than 
they are about the success of any party. 

The masses want the people to rule this country and rule it 
wisely; and if one party is not obedient to the wishes of the 
American people and does not respond to their demands, they 
have the courage and manhood and patriotism to turn to an- 
other party for relief. 
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The Federal Trades Commission law passed the Sixty-third 
Congress withont roll call or division. 

This commission will forever put a stop to the old system of 
watering stocks and unloading them upon the people and then 
frequently squeezing the water out of the stocks, buying it 
back, and repeating this process from time to time. It con- 
trols the issue of stocks and the conduct of many of the cor- 
porations of our country. 

A law preventing gambling in cotton passed the House by a 
vote of 107 to 21, 

In the next Congress we should extend this law and its oper- 
ation so as to include all farm products, so that the farmer's 
produce will not be subject to the manipulation of gamblers 
from year to year. 

The good-roads bill passed the House by a vote of 252 to 81. 
The subject of good roads is very near to the hearts of the 
American people, because there is nothing more important. 

The record in nearly every instance is a silent but potential 
and convincing proof of your confidence in Democratic poticies, 
and it should forever estop you, my Republican friends, from 
railing and complaining to the American people. 

The Lever agricultural extension bill passed the Sixty-third 
Congress, and upon that issue there was no roll call. 

This law permits the States of the Nation to participate in 
appropriations from the Federal Government and the coopera- 
tion by State agricultural experts with our Federal experts in 
demonstrating and working out many vital questions which are 
of great importance to the farmers of our country. 

The grain-grades bill also passed with no opposition. 

The fact of the matter is that the war news has crowded out 
of the press of the country these internal matters to such an 
extent that we find few people are advised with reference to the 
magnificent record, progressive and responsive, passed by the 
Democratic administration, which the people have been sorely 
in need of for many years, yet were unable to get while you 
were in power. 

The Clayton anitrust law, which prevents the great trusts 
and combinations of our country from crushing and putting out 
of business all small and competing concerns, passed the House 
in the Sixty-third Congress by a vote of 245 to 52, every Demo- 
crat voting for it, with 35 Republicans. 

On the question of preparedness this administration has in- 
creased the appropriations both to the Navy and the Army 
several hundreds of millions of dollars. The fact is that the 
amount carried in the appropriation bills to support this arm 
of the Government is such that it will be almost impossible to 
expend it and put it to proper use between now and the time 
when the next Congress will be, as usual, called upon to provide 
for these wants. 

No one can challenge us upon the great record that this ad- 
ministration has made in providing for the national defenses. 
And what is more, we are placing the burden for these increases 
upon incomes, inheritances, and a tax upon ammunition, We 
are not putting a stamp tax upon gasoline, notes, checks, tele- 
grams, and so forth. 

That revenue bill, to meet the emergency which now confronts 
the country, passed the House by a vote of 240 against 140, 39 
Republicans voting for it. 

It provides for a tariff commission also, so that the tariff 
ean be treated scientifically in the future as the needs of our 
country require, thus removing all complaint by the business 
men of our country that the agitation of that question inter- 
feres with and disturbs business. 

As to the old charge that has been made so frequently in 
years past with reference to the rule of Democracy being 
synonymous to panics and hard times, I need only call your 
attention to the fact that the resources of this Nation in- 
creased in a single year, from March, 1915, to March, 1916, 
$2,271,000,000, and that the aggregate resources of the national 
banks of the United States exceeds by $3,000,000,000 the com- 
bined resources of the central banks of England, France, Rus- 
sia, Germany, the Netherlands, Switzerland, and Japan; and the 
wage scale throughout the United States has been advanced to 
such an extent that I need not dwell upon that; and the price 
of all farm products are such that all the farmer need concern 
himself about is the production of sufficient stuff to get to the 
market. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what will history record concerning the 
Progressives of 1910 and 1912 as to their purposes, their cour- 
age, patriotism, as well as statesmanship? I maintain they 
were right, and a vast body of the people of this Nation agreed 
with them in those campaigns to such an extent that the stand- 
patters, the reactionaries, carried only two little States in 1912— 
Utah and Vermont. Such a pitiable showing for a great historic 


party to make. 


History will say you were right then, but what will it say 
if you surrender now by returning to the same old party leaders 
in 1916 that you contended so courageously against in 1912? 

If they are returned to power, have you any assurance that 
they have reformed and will do different in the future from what 
they did in the past? Can you teach the “ old boys“ new tricks? 
Can the leopard change his spots and the Ethiopian his skin? 
You may have all your work to do over again, 

Having been so courageous heretofore, are you, my friends, 
right sure you are not actuated by political expediency now in 
returning to the reactionaries rather than compelling them to 
obey that law of physies which says the larger body attracts the 
smaller? 

I can not believe that those millions of Progressives who voted 
with you four years ago, when they examine the record and find 
how progressive this administration has been along the lines 
they so much desired and to which you gave your support, will 
surrender now and confess by their action and their votes, as 
some of you seem to believe, that they were not in dead earnest 
then, and that they did not have the best interest of our country 
at heart. No, I say; I do not believe it, for I haye confidence in 
the people irrespective of their party affiliation. 

Now, as to the foreign policy of this administration—by the 
grace of God we all can boast of that. There is glory enough in it 
for President Wilson to cause his name to be emblazoned upon 
the pages of history as a man who, above all things else, desires 
for the sake of right to be right before God and his country. 

He finds time to think of the misery and to be concerned about 
it, of the privations and sufferings of all, and of the horrors 
and the hell entailed upon a people by war, and he has sought to 
honorably avoid war. 

Now, what is the position your party takes upon these mat- 
ters? Upon a careful perusal of the Chicago platform, upon 
which Judge Hughes was nominated, one is led to believe that 
the great Republican Party really wants to criticize President 
Wilson because he was not more vigorous in demanding our 
rights against Germany. 

I can not believe this is true. Now, Mr. Speaker, there are 
degrees of vigor that might have been employed. How vigorous 
would you have wished President Wilson to have been? As 
vigorous as Mr. Roosevelt in many speeches counseled? We all 
know, I am sure, just how vigorous he would have been if he 
had been President, but God only knows what the fate of mil- 
lions of our boys would have been under his administration of 
the foreign affairs of this country. 

Many people have been clamoring by words and deeds, indi- 
vidually as well as collectively, that we join England and the 
allies in that terrible war against Germany, but that issue will 
not strike a responsive cord in the breasts of the millions of 
parents of the country. 

Is that the character of vigor you desired and would haye em- 
ployed had you been in power? I can not think so. 

Is it possible, notwithstanding the reports that have come 
thick and fast concerning Mr. Hughes's desire to receive the 
German vote of the Nation, that there is some secret compact and 
understanding between those two gentlemen—Mr. Hughes and 
Mr. Roosevelt—upon this vital question? 

Mr. Roosevelt from his speeches would have you believe that 
an individual can not sympathize with one of.the parties engaged 
in that awful war without being disloyal to this country. He 
has abused this administration because it did not respond in 
opposing Germany at the instant it invaded Belgium. His lan- 
guage has been especially severe and bitter against those who 
have sympathized with one side in that war. 

Every citizen worthy of the name should be an American 
first, last, and all the time. He should be ready to serve, even 
unto death, in order to perpetuate the glorious liberties of this 
Nation, purchased by the blood of our fathers and sanctified 
and made grander by the tears and prayers of our mothers. A 
citizen may sympathize with one or the other side engaged in 
that terrible war raging across the water, but I refuse to believe 
that any citizen will permit his sympathy to affect his loyalty 
to the Stars and Stripes of this our glorious land. 

How many fathers and mothers of those boys who would have 
been contending in the trenches of Europe in that awful slaugh- 
ter of mankind, had we joined either side, are complaining at the 
course pursued by President Wilson? 

How many fathers and mothers will find it in their hearts to 
criticize, yea to repudiate, Mr. Wilson by voting against him 
because their boys are at home and not either dead, dying, or 
suffering in that terrible war, which is only a quarrel between 
the rulers of those nations, most of whom are closely related? 

Do you suppose the mothers of this land, on the morning of 
the election in November, will embrace their boys and press a 
kiss upon their foreheads and then turn and tell the father to go 
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and vote against Woodrow Wilson because he has been respon- 
sive to the heart throbs and prayers of the millions of mothers 
and fathers all over this land? 

I doubt whether there are any of you gentlemen on that side 
of the House who, when you consult your inmost consciences, 
really feel any regrets because Woodrow Wilson has been in the 
White House. 

I doubt whether you know of any person whom you would 
rather have had there than him during these terrible trouble- 
some times. 

I am certain the American people have no regrets and will not 
now desire to “swap horses while crossing a stream.” I wish 
there were some way by which our people might find out 
whether or not the rebellions in Mexico are financed in the main 
by so-called Americans, as well as other citizens who are resid- 
ing at a safe distance from the trouble down there, who hold 
large property interests in that unfortunate country. 

We all regret exceedingly that conditions are in such a way 
in Mexico. The clear purpose of President Wilson is to coop- 
erate with the authorities in Mexico to suppress and keep down 
outlawry in every way possible, and to prevent incursions into 
our country by bandits is the one purpose we have in that 
country. 

For four long years, between 1860 and 1865, a terrible war 
raged between the States. How would our people have felt 
had some other great and powerful nation intervened during 
that period? And for us to intervene now, at the instance of 
those who hold millions of acres of land in Mexico, gotten by 
concessions of various kinds, would be subversive to every prin- 
ciple of our Government. 

This is the exact position President Taft took upon this ques- 
tion. 

No citizen of our country but who knows that the loss-of lives 
of our boys for such purposes by intervention would simply 
enhance the value of those interests and would not add luster 
to a single star in Old Glory. Thousands of our boys would be 
sacrificed, and hundreds of millions of indebtedness saddled 
upon the taxpayers of this country in order to sustain a few 
adventurers and to protect their fortunes, 

We have no Missouri boys to offer up upon that altar. But 
in case President Wilson is driven to that extremity, all other 
means having failed, and Congress declares war, every boy and 
man of fighting age not only in Missouri but all over this broad 
land will respond instantly to a call to colors to sustain our 
honor and our integrity. 

President Wilson with his great wisdom and superb courage 
will resort to every honorable means to save this Nation the 
horrors of war. [Applause.] 


TRANSPORTATION OF THE NATIONAL GUARD, 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the Committee on 
Military Affairs to report a privileged resolution (H. Rept. 942). 

Mr. SPARKMAN rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Florida rise? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. ‘To call up a conference report. 

The SPEAKER. There are three things pending. Really the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. SparKMAN] has the right to the 
floor, but the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] has a matter 
that can be disposed of very readily, a privileged resolution, 
and the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] has a 
little bill that he wants to get through, that will not take much 
time. If the gentleman from Florida will waive his right for a 
few minutes we will dispose of all three. The Chair wishes he 
would, because these things ought to be passed. The Clerk 
will report the resolution offered by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Hay]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolution (H. Res, 202) directing the Secretary of War to transmit to 


the House of Representatives certain information relating to the 

troops of the National Guard mustered into the service of the United 

States. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, directed 
to transmit to the House of Representatives full information as to the 
following matters: 

First. Whether the troops of the National Guard mustered into the 
service of the United States and on thelr way to Mexico have been, or 
are being, transported in cars lacking sufficient sleeping space. 

Second. Whether such cars have been, or are being, used to trans- 
port said troops without light. 

Third. Whether said cars have been sidetracked and delayed en 
route to accommodate private business. 

Fourth. Whether the troops en route have been subsisted by the 
Government in accordance with the United States Army Regulations 
or have been obliged to seek food of citizens, and whether the supply 
of drinking water in the cars has been sufficient. 

Fifth. Whether cars used for the transportation of National Guard 
troops mustered into the United States service were inspected to pro- 
— — the health and safety ot the troops assigned to them, and by 
whom. 


Sixth. Whether, being mustered into the service of the United States, 
the troops of the National Guard are equipped with arms and ac- 
atipani required by Army Regulations for actual service in time 

war. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. The committee 
reported the resolution with the recommendation that it do 


pass. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the House 
resolution. 

The House resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. HAY. Now, Mr. Speaker, I have a further privileged 
resolution of inquiry which the committee has reported, with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolution (H. Res. gis). directing the Secretary of War to furnish the 


House with certain information regarding the National Guard of 
Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas. 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War is hereby directed, if not in- 
compatible with the public interest, to send to the House of Repre- 
sentatives the following information: 

First. How many officers and men were enrolled in the National 
Guard of Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas, respectively, at the time 
when they were ordered into the service of the United States? 

Second. Of the officers and men so enrolled, how many failed to 
present themselves in response to the order of the President, and how 
many others refused to perform service? 

Third. How sd recruits have been accepted in lieu of those officers 
and men who failed to respond or to perform service? 


Mr, HAY. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Massachusetts 
Mr. GARDNER], the author of the resolution, desires to offer an- 
amendment, and I will yield for the purpose of the offering of 
the amendment, but not for the purpose of debate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will send up his amendment. 
z Mr. GARDNER. It is to be added at the end of the resolu- 

on. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. GARDNER: Add at the end of the resolution the 
following: 


„Fourth, What was the net loss or gain in numbers in the National 
Guard of the above States, during the 10 days prior to the issuance of 
the order of the President?" 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


DESTITUTE AMERICAN CITIZENS IN MEXICO, 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations I report the following bill, and ask 
unanimous consent for its present consideration in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
(H. Rept. 941.) 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a bill which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill (H. R. 16911) making appropria- 
tion for the relief and transportation of destitute American 
citizens in Mexico, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the relief of destitute American citizens 
in Mexico, including transportation tə their homes in the United States, 
there is appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $300,000, to be expended under the direction 
and within the discretion of the Secretary of State, and to be available 
for the fiscal years 1916 and 1917: Provided, That American citizens 
to whom relief is extended or transportation is furnished hereunder 
shall pay to or reimburse the United States all reasonable expenses 
so incurred respectively on their account if financially able to do so. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. MANN. Is that reported with an amendment? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The bill is reported without amendment. 

Mr, CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I do not care for consideration 
of the bill in the House under the 5-minute rule, but I should 
like a little time. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. We can consider it in the House, if the 
gentleman will indicate how much time he wants to use—— 

Mr. CANNON. I do not like to be handicapped and I do 
not like to burden the House. I do not think I will use more 
than 5 or 10 minutes, but, still, I might want 30 minutes, 
depending upon circumstances, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is a conference report pending. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think the gentleman will have any 
difficulty getting the time he wants. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is no objection, so far as I am 
concerned, to the gentleman from Illinois having such time as 
he desires. 


Mr. MANN. I do not believe there is a man in the House 


who would object to my colleague talking at any time. 
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Mr. CANNON. I do not care to burden the House. 
Mr. FITZGERALD. How much time does the gentleman 


want to ? If he will indicate, I shall ask it for him. 

The SPEAKER. The first question is, Is there objection to 
the present consideration of this bill? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. Now the gentieman from New York [Mr. 
F1rzGERALD] also asks that this bill be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection to that? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The gentleman from 
New York will proceed. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, there has already been 
appropriated and expended for the purpose of removing Amer- 
ican citizens from Mexico the sum of $740,000. ‘The latter part 
of last month, because of the situation existing in Mexico, it 
was believed desirable that American citizens should leave there. 
At that time there was available about $40,000 of previous 
appropriations. Orders were issued to the American consuls 
throughout Mexico to notify American citizens and to aid them 
in every manner possible to remove to the United States. The 
result has been that obligations have been incurred in excess 
of the money that was available. As nearly as can be ascer- 
tained, it is estimated that there are about 5,000 American citi- 
zens still in Mexico to whom assistance must be rendered by 
the Government in order to transport them to the United States. 
On an average it takes about $60 per person to provide the 
transportation, subsistence, and, in some instances, depending 
upon the season of the year, some clothing, because of the 
changes of climate. 

This matter is pressing. It is important that our citizens be 
given this help. It is impossible to predict with any certainty 
the course of events in Mexico, and for that reason the recom- 
mendation is made that the‘appropriation be made. 

Unless some one has a question to ask, I shall make no 
further statement. 

Mr. COX. I want to ask a question that is hardly relevant 
to this. How is the Government getting along with its collec- 
tions from various individuals for money which the Government 
spent to get them back from Europe? At last accounts there 
were quite a number of suits pending. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The last statement I recall is to the effect 
that the Government will recover about 90 per cent. 

Mr. COX. This is twice now that we have appropriated money 
to bring people out of Mexico. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Four times. 

Mr. COX. I wonder if they will go back down there again if 
we get them home this time? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The representative of the State Depart- 
ment said that some of those taken out previously had gone 
back, but there is no way of telling just how many persons there 
are who have done that, and it is not believed that there are a 
great many. 

Mr. COX. Then this money that is sought to be appropriated 
is to bring home Americans who have been down there? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Who have been down there. Under the 
law all American citizens residing there are registered with the 
American consul, and in that way it has been possible to obtain 
somewhat definite information as to the number. 

Mr. COX. If they ever go back any more, I do not think we 
ought to spend 5 cents to bring them back. 

Mr. BURNETT. Would the gentleman object to an amend- 
ment saying that these who go back after this resolution is 
passed shall not have their expenses paid when it is necessary 
for them to come out again? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That question was discussed, and the 
practical impossibility of administering such a provision would 
make it undesirable, as well as the fact that the number who 
have gone back is comparatively small out of the great number 
who have been brought out. A 

Mr. BURNETT. But. with the rather peaceful condition now, 
would not a great many of them go back? I notice in the press 
that a number have gone back who had come out, and that they 
are returning to their work. It seems to me that there ought to 
be something to hedge against that possibility. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The information before the committee 
was not to the effect that they have gone back. Of course there 
are some persons who simply cross the border, and probably will 
continue to de so; but this bill is to bring persons from distant 
portions of Mexico, not just across the line. 

Mr. BURNETT. I suppose that the most of them are working 
people who go down there for employment? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; and have been there for some time. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I shall not offer any amend- 
ment; but if another resolution comes up in the future for any 
such purpose, I give notice that I shall offer an amendment that 


it shall not apply to those who have gone in there after the 
adoption of this resolution. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. May I ask the gentleman if this 
is for American citizens in Mexico now being returned to their 
respective homes? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, They are sent to their homes or some 
designated place to which they desire to go in order to be 
located. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, this appropriation makes in 
round numbers something over a million dollars appropriated for 
the purpose of bringing destitute American citizens to the United 
States. The appropriation that is made is exhausted, and they 
are now performing this duty without appropriation, and I have 
no criticism for that, because existing conditions require that 
destitute American citizens wherever they be in danger, are 
entitled to the protection of the National Government even to 
bringing them out from a sovereign Government—putting the 
emphasis on the sovereign. 

It is hard for me to talk of existing conditions as an American 
citizen for fear that, inconsequential as I am as one Representa- 
tive in the American Congress, I may say something that would 
give trouble to some ignorant parties in Mexico or elsewhere that 
might cause the loss of life or loss of property. So in perfectly 
cold blood I am going to talk a few minutes about the conditions 
that render this appropriation necessary. As a Member of the 
coordinate branch of the Government I have as much right to 
talk as has the Executive. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
I shall do it without malice, but I want to talk plainly. 

The Executive under our Constitution is the Commander in 
Chief of the Army and the Navy. He is over all generals, over 
all naval officers, and supreme as a commander in chief. Most 
military commanders in time of stress do not make their orders 
through the newspapers, and that would be well, it seems to me, 
for the President of the United States, Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy, just under these conditions to recollect that there 
are some things that had better not be ordered or indicated 
through the newspapers. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The whole Mexican situation has not met my approval or the 
approval of this side of the House or the approval of that side 
of the House or the approval of the American people. It is 
almost, if not quite, three years ago when a sovereign Govern- 
ment, our Government, without any declaration of war, with- 
out any authority, unless it is justified under the Monroe doc- 
trine, said to the President of a sovereign Government—Mex- 
ico—* Get out.” It was a de facto government, a sovereign Gov- 
ernment, with more power than has existed in Mexico frem that 
time to this. [Applause on the Republican side.] But it took 
a year for Carranza and Villa, with the aid of the United States, 
directed by the President, to get Huerta out. As I said once be- 
fore, he evidently had red blood. 

Well, it was force then in Mexico. The Commander in Chief, 
our President, wanted them to have a constitutional election 
down there, and he directed that anybody could be a candidate 
except Huerta. That is stretching the Monroe doctrine toler- 
ably far, is it not? [Laughter and applause on the Republican 
side.] You all recollect what happened. You all recollect that 
no sooner was Huerta out than the other bandits fell out and 
fought and fought, with the destruction of property of American 
citizens and the taking of lives of American citizens. Our Sec- 
retary of State said, “ We did not invite you to go down into 
Mexico; take care of yourselves.” I think I give his language 
in substance. In the fullness of time Mr. Bryan got out. I do 
not know whether he fell out with the President or the Presi- 
dent fell out with him on this account, but he fell out. [Laugh- 
ter and applause on the Republican side.] 

It ran along until our President recognized Carranza as the 
de facto government, and still there was no law and order in 
Mexico. Other nations recognized the de facto gevernment of 
Carranza. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from IIlinois has 
expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that my 
colleague may proceed for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent that his colleague may continue for 15 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, it went from bad to worse. An em- 
bargo levied by our Government as against Huerta was raised 
and all the arms that Carranza and Villa wanted went in. 

Now, jump over a considerable period. One of these bandits, 
Villa, crossed the border and killed our soldiers and citizens. 
There was justly great excitement and indignation. Then it was 
that the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy—the Presi- 
dent—ordered Gen. Pershing to cross the border and catch thet 
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bandit. Well, he was invading a sovereign country. Public 
sentiment, I think, justified him in going. You all know 
what happened. Then at Carrizal our boys in blue in the 
Regular Army were killed or taken prisoners. 

Well, those who survived had been sent back, it is so said, 
and those who are dead, Americans, have been passed by as 
still dead—soldiers and American citizens. Now, that was 
by the order of Carranza. Has he ever revoked that order? 
Has he ever apologized for that order? And that action, with 
subsequent action upon his part, caused the President of the 
United States to issue a proclamation, under which and by virtue 
of subsequent law enacted, 125,000 of our people have been 
drafted into the public service, and a great lot of them are now 
down upon the border.- That is a threat at least, is it not? 
What is the President going to do with them? I just ask these 
questions. We are still getting out the destitute American 
citizens—and that is right, and I am for this bill—but I just 
want to read a little bit here from a speech from the Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States—the 
President—made, not down upon the border, not by orders sent 
out, but to a popular assemblage. In the course of that speech 
in Detroit yesterday he said: 

I hear some men ng | that they want to help Mexico, and the way 
they propose to help her is to overwhelm her with force. ‘That is 
the wrong way as well as the long way. After fighting them you 
would have a nation full of justified suspicion. Thus you would 
not help them. You would shut every door against you. What 
makes Mexico suspicious is that she thinks we do not want to serve, 
but possess her. 

Good God! Have we not given evidence, line upon line, pre- 
cept upon precept, in Congress and out of Congress, by public 
sentiment and by proclamation of the President, and by all of our 
action for three years past, that we do not want to possess her? 
I quote further from the President's speech: 

And she has justification for these suspicions in the way some gen- 
tlemen have sought to exploit her possessions. 

I suppose some one of these 5,000 that we are getting out, 
some one probably other than those 5,000, but some one, he 
does not mention whom. Again, to further quote, he says: 


I will not serve these gentlemen, but I will serve all Americans 
by trying to serve Mexico herself. The way to establish our sovereignty 
is to respect hers, 


The President added that he believed in the old Virginia bill 
of rights, which declared that a country may do as it chooses 
with its own Government. This information, the President said, 
was for those gentlemen who would “ butt in.” 

Mr. Speaker, that bill of rights is all right in Virginia, but 
the trouble is that it does not apply to Mexico, for there is no 
responsible government in Mexico. Does Villa represent it? 
Does Carranza represent it? Does Zapata represent it? 

What are we doing down there, if there is responsible sov- 
ereignty in Mexico, with the Regular Army and a hundred 
thousand drafted men upon the border? What are we doing 
there if it is a responsible sovereignty, or with this appropria- 
tion, spending over a million dollars to bring cut of there desti- 
tute American citizens? Stop and think a minute. Does the 
Virginia bill of rights apply to Mexico in her condition? No; 
no more than it does to Haiti, no more than it does to Nicaragua, 
and let me call your attention to the fact that in Haiti by force 
the President has set up a government and has made a treaty 
with it, and is supporting it by our soldiers; and in Nicaragua 
we have seized and are collecting the revenues, and by what 
right? There is no written law in statute or Constitution that 
gives us the right. I suppose the President justifies under the 
Monroe doctrine. The trouble with the President is that there 
is no responsible sovereign power in Mexico. It shifts from day 
to day, and yet we are not to use force. Good God, if we are 
not to use force, then call home the hundred thousand boys that 
are down there. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Do you want to go in? Iam not anxious for war, God knows. 
I wish that we could be protected, as I said once before, and as 
I say now, and I wish that they could be protected, but, in my 
judgment, with the cooperation of the President—and I am 
quite sure this side of the House is ready to cooperate and I 
believe that side is ready to cooperate—we can take possession 
of Mexico and restore law and order and protect the lives and 
property of our citizens, and when a stable _overnment is or- 
ganized the United States can make a treaty with it as we have 
done with Cuba—that if Mexico does not preserve law and 
order the United States shall do so. “ Butt in,” says the Presi- 
dent. Who is “butting in”? [Laughter on the Republican 
side.] Who journeys a thousand miles inland to talk about 
not using force when the boys in blue are down there? What 
are they there for except to use force if it is necessary? 

Mr. Speaker, there are other things that I might say before 
this Congress adjourns. If the spirit moves me, belonging to 


Friends’ meeting as I did when a boy, and still believing some- 
what in the discipline of that meeting, I suppose I may ask for 
an hour before the Congress adjourns to talz upon this sub- 
ject, and I only taik now to see if I can say something that will 
affect your President and mine, and to suggest that he will 
best serve this great Republic by forgetting for a month or two 
months that he is a candidate for the Presidency, and that he 
could best secure his election by not making iis proclamations 
to popular audiences and talking about men“ butting in.“ [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. ApAmson). The question 
is on the engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Firzcerarp, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference re- 
port on the bill H. R. 12193, the river and harbor appropriation 
bill, and T ask unanimous consent that the statement be read in 
lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. FITZGERALD). The gentle- 
man from Florida calls up the conference report on the river 
and harbor appropriation bill and asks unanimous consent that 
the statement may be read in lieu of the report. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ment. 

The Clerk read the stutement. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


The Clerk will read the state- 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO, 918), 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12193) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 3, 12, 
16, 25, 28, 33, 42, 43, 44, 55, 66, and 85. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 14, 15, 18, 19, 20, 
21, 23, 24, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 46, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 56, 57, 59, 60, 
62, 64, 65, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 78, 81, 82, 83, 86, 88, 
and 89, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
item and insert: 

Harbor of refuge at Duck Island, Conn.: For restoring 
depth behind Duck Island Breakwater, $71,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 7, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the pro- 
posed amendment before the word “Commerce” insert the 
words“ War and the Secretary of”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 8, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
language proposed insert the following: 

“Government iron pier in Delaware Bay near Lewes, Del.: 
For maintenance in accordance with the report printed in House 
Document No, 1059, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, $10,000: 
Provided, That hereafter said pier shall be open to public use 
under regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of War: 
Provided further, That the provision of the act of March 3, 
1891, authorizing the transfer of said pier to the Treasury De- 
partment is hereby repealed.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the pro- 
posed amendment strike out the figures 878.000“ and insert 
the figures “ $60,000 ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 13, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the amended 
paragraph strike out the word “For” in line 1, page 17, and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “ Continuing improvement and 
for“; and the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 17: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 17, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the amended 
paragraph strike out the word “Texas” in line 11, page 22, 
after the words “ Washita River,” and insert the word “ Okla- 
homa “; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the pro- 
posed amendment strike out the figures “$30,700” and insert 
the figures “ $30,500,” and strike out the word “ fourteen” after 
the word “and” and insert the word“ thirteen”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 26, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
language proposed insert the following: 

“ Harbors and connecting waters of the Great Lakes, with a 
view to determining what additional improvements would be 
necessary in order to permit these waterways to accommodate 
vessels able to pass through the Welland Canal when enlarged 
by the Dominion of Canada, including report as to the char- 
acter and drafts of vessels which may be expected to use the 
canal when so enlarged.” 

Transfer item so modified to the survey section of bill (sec. 2). 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the language proposed insert the following: “Provided, That 
the pierhead for marking the east end of the east breakwater 
extension provided for in the existing project shall be located 
at the east extremity of the breakwater as now built, said pier- 
head to be constructed with funds heretofore appropriated for 
the construction of said breakwater”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 29, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out all of the proposed amendment and the figures “$17,000” 
in the preceding item and insert in lieu thereof, after the word 
“maintenance,” the following: “$20,400: Provided, That of 
this amount $3,400 may be expended for dredging above Ogden 
Street Bridge”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 30, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the 
proposed amendment strike out the figures “$10,000” and in- 
sert the figures“ $4,000"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 31: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numberéd 31, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out all of proposed amendment and the figures “$25,000” in 
the item immediately preceding and insert in lieu thereof, after 
the words “ St. Clair” and the comma, the figures and language 
following: “$108,825: Provided, That of this amount the sum 
of $83,325 may be expended for the purpose of securing a chan- 
nel in St. Clair River along the water front of Port Huron, 
Mich., in accordance with the report printed in House Document 
No. 782, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 32: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 32. 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the language proposed insert the following: 

“ Duluth-Superior Harbor, Minn. and Wis.: Continuing im- 
provement by enlarging the Superior Harbor basin in accord- 
ance with report printed in House Document No. 651, Sixty- 
fourth Congress, first session, $180,000: Provided, That the 
Secretary of War may enter into a contract or contracts for 
such materials or work as may be necessary to complete said 
project, to be paid for as appropriations may from time to 
time be made by law, not to exceed in the aggregate $180,000, 
exclusive of the amounts herein and heretofore appropriated.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 40: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 40, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the pro- 
posed amendment strike out the words “and Round Lake” 
where they last occur, near the close of the paragraph; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 41: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 41, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the pro- 
posed amendment strike out the words “ shall be immediately ” 


and insert in lieu thereof “ may, in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of War, be”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 45: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 45, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the pro- 
posed amendment strike out the figures “$100,000” and insert 
in lieu thereof “ $75,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 47, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
the proposed amendment strike out the figures “$28,000” 
and insert the figures $14,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 48: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 48, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
language proposed insert the following: 

“Los Angeles Harbor, Cal.: Continuing improvement by the 
construction of a diverting dam for the protection of Los 
Angeles and Long Beach Harbors in accordance with the report 
printed in House Document No. 462, Sixty-fourth Congress, first 
session, and subject to the conditions set forth in said docu- 
ment, $500,000.” > 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 49: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 49, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the item 
proposed insert after the word “Provided” the words “ this 
appropriation is made on the condition precedent that“; strike 
out the word “ donates” and insert the words “shall donate”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 58: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 58, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the pro- 
posed amendment strike out the word “survey”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 61: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 61, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the 
proposed amendment strike out the colon and the words “ For 
survey,” after the word “Georgia,” and insert a comma; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 63: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 63, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the 
proposed amendment strike out the words“ Ship Channel from“ 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “From”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 77: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 77, 
and agree to the same with an amendment to read as follows: 
In the proposed amendment, after the word “ thereof,” insert the 
following: 

“As a part of the examination which the Secretary of War 
is hereby required to make, he is directed to report whether 
access to the river at St. Paul Harbor, by persons and shippers 
desiring to use the same for the purposes of transportation or 
travel thereon, is so completely dominated by private control as 
to materially impede or burden traffic originating or terminating 
there; and, if he shall so find, he is further directed to report 
what steps are necessary to free said landing place from such 
improper control or obstruction; and also if, in his opinion, it is 
advisable for the United States to acquire the fee simple to the 
said landing place and the approach thereto, by condemnation or 
otherwise.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 79: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 79, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the 
proposed amendment strike out the words “ beginning in or near 
lot 1 of section 24, township 144 north, range 25 west of fifth 
principal meridian, thence southerly and terminating in or near 
section 22, township 55 north, range 27 west of the fourth prin- 
cipal meridian ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 80: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 80, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the language proposed insert the following: 

“State of Kansas, floods in: Investigate the flood periods of 
the Kansas River and its tributaries, the Cottonwood and Neosho 
Rivers in the State of Kansas by an examination of the territory 
and from data already gathered by governmental, State, private 
efforts, and by the board of engineers of the War Department, 
and to devise some general plan which will best guard against 
the recurrence of floods and diminish their damaging effects upon 
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the lower valleys of the Kansas, Arkansas, Missouri, and the | Amend- 


Mississippi Rivers.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 84: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 84, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the 
proposed amendment strike out the words That a survey of 
the” and the words “is hereby ordered to be made”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 87: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 87, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the language proposed insert the following: 

“Weymouth Fore River, Mass.: Completing improvement, in- 
cluding the removal of the small shoal south of the west end of 
Peddocks Island, in accordance with the report printed in Sen- 
ate Committee Document No. 18, Sixty-third Congress, third 
session, and subject to the conditions set forth in said docu- 
ment, $200,000.” 

Transfer the item thus amended to page 2 of bill, following 
line 21, for“ Weymouth Fore River, Mass.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


S. M. SPARKMAN, 

Gro. F. BURGESS, 

W. E. HUMPHREY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


James P, CLARKE, 

Jos. E. RANSDELL, 

KNUTE NELSON, 
Managers on the part of th Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the eonference of 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12193) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, submit the 
following written statement explaining the effect of the action 
agreed on: 

The rivers and harbors bill as it passed the House carried cash 
appropriations in the sum of $37,898,410, and continuing-contract 
authorizations amounting to $1,710,000, a total for the House bill 
in cash and authorizations of $39,608,410. The amount added 
by amendment in the' Senate was $4,840,475, of which $3,825,525 
was in cash appropriations and $1,014,950 in continuing-contract 
authorizations, making the total of the bill as it passed the 
Senate $41,723,935 in cash and $2,724,950 in continuing-contract 
authorizations, a total of $44,448,885 for the bill. As a result of 
the conference the amount involved in the Senate amendments 
has been reduced from $4,840,475 to $3,277,675, a net reduction 
of $1,562,800, making the total of the bill as it now stands, cash 
and authorizations, $42,886,085. 

The following statement shows the action taken by the con- 
ference on each of the Senate amendments: 


Amend- | Page of 


ment No. bil Action of conference. 
1 3 | Now London Harbor, Conn.: 
Item adopts project „ $170,000 for its prose- 
—.— subject to o 
Hot des recede 
2 3 | Harbor of refuge at Duck Island, C 


Item appropriates $71,000 fot restoring de th of 16 feet in 
— area behind Duck Islan z 


House recede. 
3 3 “stem adopts project. N. Y. and Vt.: 
Item adopts 9 
4 5 | Black Rock flarhor, N. 
bi consolidates ie for Tonawanda Harbor and 
— ae poari wee for Black 7 — 5 aud pond 
ane a 5 ol ormer proj 
the work to be pm ar 
and authorized. 
House a recede. 
5,6,7 9 | Crum River, 
Items 5 97 6 make slight verbal changes. Item No.7 —.— 
vides for construction and maintenance of 


Crum River, expense to be borne by abutting propersy 


owners. 
House conferees ice with amendment pag the con- 
to the Secretar’ of War. 


í 
Pae 


Action of conference, 
25 . 8 98 be carried up to Bridge Street 
provides tha ea up to Br 
Bridge at Elkton. 
House conferees recede. 
14 | Savannab River at Augusta, Ga. 

Item provides for continaing work heretofore begun by 
Government. 

House conferees recede. 

14 | Altamaha, Oconee, and Ocmulgee Rivers, Ga.: 
Item inereases amount allowed by House from $53,000 to 
„000. 
House conferees recede with amendment reducing amount 
to $60 s 
V 
m approp lor remo o groun: 
10 | asso artar Ace 
Item Fee amount allowed by House from 835,00) to 
House conferees recede — 7 Mey amendment. 
2 Zoss at mouth of IDOE ENE: 
tem increases amount allowed by the House from 8300,00) 
2 to $1,009,000. 
House conferees 8 
23 Channel to Port Bolivar, T. 
Item increases amount Allowed by House from $25,020 to 
ouse conferees 
24 Sabine Neches Canal 5. 
ae appropriates $70,009 for making a cut-off on Neches 
Senate 2 conferees recede. 
25 bit River, Ark. and Tex. 
1 5 2 9 ——9 allowed by House from $25,009 to 
House conferees recede with verbal amendment. 
25 | Arkansas River, Ark. and Okla.: 

Item increases amount allowed by House from $209,709 to 
$234,700 and provides for bank spina ars at Pine Bluff 
and at Little Rock and vicinity. 

House conferees recede. 

25 | White River, Ark. 
ltem — 1 amount allowed by House from 830, 500 to 
700, and makes $8,000 appropriated in act of 1913 
available uncondi for work at De Valls Bluff. 

7 8 rensa wit Douer restoring amount 
to and making verbal change. 

7 te 8 tH ision jating $3,000, 
out House prov: appropr: a! 
en, inserts provision declaring river to be nonnavigable. 

House conferees recede. 

26 | Tennessee River, Tenn., Ala., and Ky.: 

Item corrects typographical error, 

House conferees recede. 

Tennessee River, Tenn., Ala., and pad 

Item strikes out two House one providing that 
local interests — all cl for flowage dai ; the 
other prescribing typo pe of dams as 
interests may contribute toward flowage 

Senate conferees recede. 

27 | Welland Fee Sp pein 

Item direc a a o character and draft of vessels 
to be accommodated by the canal when enlarged. 

House conferees recede th amendment transferring item 
to section 2 of bi 

28 | Cleveland Harbor, Ohio: 
— vides for construction of pièrhead at end of east 
House conterses recede with verbal amendment. 
28 | Arcadia Harbor, Mich. 
Item Am appropriates $25,000 for improvement and rebuilding 
e Ganho 
2 enominee Harbor and River, Mich. and 
Item bf oda $16,000 for 88 ‘above Ogden 
Street ge. 
ouse conferees recede with amendment consolida! 
item ne 3 item in bill and reducing amoun 
t work to $3. 
29 | Saugatuck Harbor and Kalamazoo River, Mich.: 
2 „ $10,000 for maintenance. 
ferees recede with amendment reducing the 
3 to 5 
wd bse I did riates $83,325 to additional channel 
n ap secure dl 
one Use 3 of Port Huron 
e with amendment changing title of 
81 Dain Birr eD Minn. and Wis.: 
tes, $180,000 ana authorizes contract for 
“So, to provide for enlarging the Superior Harbor 
House conferees recede with verbal amendment. 
= Trem provides for regulating th diversion of water fro 
em provides e diversion of water from 
Lake the ae of reasonable tolls in connection 
with the proposed im ement of the river by the Stato 
of Illinois, and that navigation features shall meet 
Engin O e Secretary of War and the Chief of 
1 t dike in Misisippi Riv. ite the city of 
overnmen 0 er e city o 
Louisiana, Mo.: ai =a" 

ta appropriates — 5 000 for raising dike. 

ouse 
35 rire River from Head of Passes to mouth of the Ohio 


ion 35 places the Ohio River from its mouth to mouth of 
Cache River under the jurisdiction of the Mississippi 
River Commission. 4 
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Amend- 
ment No. 


35. 30 


37 


42,43, 44 


45 


Page of 
bill. 


35 


Action of conference, 


Mississippi River from Head of Passes to mouth of the Ohio 
River— Continued. 
ltem 26 substitutes the word ture“ for the word is.“ 
House con s recede from disagreement to both amend- 


ments. 
36 ap rei River from Head of Passes to mouth of the Ohio 


1 provides that the improvement of the Ohio River b 
the construction of locks and dams shall not be cons 
ered as transferred to or placed under jurisdiction of the 
Mississippi River Commission by amendment No. 35; 
and for a survey of the “Atchafalaya River by said com- 
mission. 

House conferees recede. 

py nn River from Head of Passes to mouth of the Ohio 
ver; 

item places the Arkansas River, from its mouth to its inter- 
section, with division line between Lincoln and Jetlerson 
Counties, Ark., under the jurisdiction of the Mississippi 
River Commission. 

House conferees recede. 

8 River from mouth of Missouri River to Minneapolis, 


* increases the amount „ iated by the House 


from $1,200,000 to $1,500,000, 
House conferees recede. 
Reservoirs at headwaters of the Mississippi River: 
Item provides for ee a of that part of project 
between Gull Lake and Round Lake between 


Round Lake and Long Lake: and for the surrender of 
flowage rights to the parties entitled thereto. 

House conferees recede with amendment striking out the 
words “and Round Lake in line 14. 

Gasconade River, Mo.: 

Jtem prov ides that obstruct ions near Ileckman's mill, at 
Pryors Bend be removed with funds from the amotint 
appropriated by the House for said river. 

House conferees recede with amendment striking out the 
oes “shall be immediately,” and insert in lieu 

{the words “may, in the ; discretion of the Secretary 
0 N ‘ar, be.“ 
Missouri River: 

Items provide in excess of amount allowed by House 
for 3 between Sioux City and Fort Benton. 

Senate conferees recede. 

Missouri River: : 

Item a 8 $100,000 for bank ee at or rew 
the city of Vermilion, Clay County, S. Dak., and prov ides 
that none of this amount shall me available until 
local interests shall haye contributed an amount equal 
to one-third of the sum herein ap pei pnd gy 

9 2 conferees recede with ame t reducing amount 


5,000. 
Missouri I River at St. Joseph, Mo.: 

Item provides that amount of local contribution shall not 
exceed two-fifths of total amount expended. 

House conferees recede. 

Colorado River, Ariz.: 

Item increases amount allowed by House from $3,000 to 
$28,000 to provide for repair and be prams of Govern- 
ment . os on the Gila River at Yuma. 

ewe: 3 recede with amendment redueinglamount 


o $14 
Los pha an ead Long Beach Harbors, Cal.: 
tems. provides for ing a diverting dam to 


protect har- 


bont from silt deposits, betes $1,080,000 to com- 
Hews’ conferees recede, th amendment reducing the 


amount smout appropriated los 200 000, the work to be done in 
ce with conditions in project report. 
San Diego Harbor, Cal. 
for enlarging the inner harbor, 


item appropriates tes $220,000 
subject to the condition that 500 acres of tidelands known 
tch Flats be donated to the Government. 
Sioa conferees recede, with amendment stating condi- 
tions with greater certainty. 
Tillamook Bay and Bar, Oreg.: 
ziam rovides for maintenance of the river [rom Bay City 
iNamook City. 
Hoos conferees recede. 
Willapa Harbor and River, Wash.: 
Item appropriates $100,000 cash and authorizes continuing 
contract for $247,959 to complete, subject to conditions 
set forth in project. 


House conferees 
Kahului Harbor, Hawaii: 
Item appropriates $100,000 cash and authorizes 3 
contract for $150,000 to construct the west breakwater 


House erees 
Examinations, surveys, and contin $ 
Item increases amount allowed House from $250,000 to 


$350,000 to defray expenses of surveys added by Senate 
amendments, 
House conferees recede. 
SURVEY ITEMS. 
Kennebee eee Me.: 
House conferees recede. 
Point Judith Harbor of Refuge, R. I., landing place at: 
Senate conferees recede. 
Point Judith Harbor of Refuge, R. I., remoyal of shoals: 
erees 3 


conf 
Greenwood Lake, N. J.: 
Tlouse conferees recede. 
Hackensack River, N. J.: 
House conferees recede. 


61 


ag 8 N 868 


B 


Mr. 


Action of conference. 


SURVEY ITEMS—continued, 


& | Elk River, Md.: 


51 


House conferees recede. 
Front River, Ga.: 
House conferees recede with amendment sirixing out the 
words ' For survey.’ 


52 | Key West Harbor, Fla.: 


52 
5 
53 


5 
5t 


5| 


ot 
51 
a 
55 | 
55 


60 Canal — 1 


60 
61 


62 


62 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


SPARKMAN, 


House conferees recede. 
52 | Apalachicola Bay, Fla.: 
House conferees recede with amendment strixing out the 
words “Ship channel.“ 
Waterway between Sarasota Bay and Miakka River, Fkt.: 
Fouse conferees rogede. 
Multerry Fork of the W. arrior River, Ala.: 
House conferees 
iega River and Colorado River, Tex.—instrumental survey 
0 
| Senate conferees recede. 
Trinity River near Liberty, Tex. 
House conferees reede, 
Texas City Harbor, Tex.: 
i House conferees recede. 
Brazos River, San Antonio River, Colorado River, Trinity 
| River, Red River, and the tributaries of these rivers, Texas, 
econ Oklahoma, and Louisiana: 
House conferees recede. 
Sulphur River, Tex. and Ark.: 
ouse conferees recede. 
_ Sulphur River and Days Creek, Tex. and Ark.: 
House conferees recede, 
San otonio Riv er, Tex.: 
House conferees recede. 
Arkansas River, trom Little Ro>k to its mouth: 
House conferees recede. 
Cache River, Ark.: 
| Item strikes out House provision. 
House conferees reo 
Thunder Bay River, Mich.: 
House conferees recede. 
Black Lake Harbor, Mich.: 
House conferees recede. 
St. Paul H Harbor, Minn.: 

House conferees recede with amendment directing inves- 
eega sr the ownership and control of the water- 
front pi y in St. Paul. 

Traverse an! 12 5 tone Lakes, Minn. and S. Dak.: 

House conferees recede. 

Mississippi River, near Deer River, Minn.: 

House conferees recede with amendment striking out the 
words from and including the word beginning,“ in line 
125 paga ee 57, to and including the word mer dian, in 

ne 
Kansas River and it its tributaries, the Cottonwood and Neosho 
Rivers, Kans.: 
| House conferees recede with amendment confining the 
| investigation to the Kansas River and its tributaries, 
the Cottonwood and Neosho R 
ua River, bar, and entrance, 5 
olse conferees recede. 
j Yaquina Bay and Harbor, Oreg.: 
Louse conferees recede. 
| Youngs Bay, Oreg.: 
! House conferees recede. 
8 pore from mouth of Snake River 85 Scene niis 
conferees recede with verbal amend 
t Sound with Grays Harbor, Willapa 
Harbor, and the Columbia River, Wash.: 
Senate conferees recede. 
Virgin River, Nev.: 
ouse conferees recede. 
Weymouth Fore River, Mass.: 
| 5 project and appropriates $200,099 to com- 
plete. 
House conferees recede with verbal amendment. 
Item authorizes the acceptance of donations for the pup 
| illuminating the Statue of Liberty on Bedloe Is 
| York Harbor: 
| House conferees recede. 
Item renumbering section of House bill: 
House conferees recede. 


Um 


se of 
New 


S. M. SPARRMAN, 

Gro. F. BURGESS, 

W. E. HUMPHREY, 
Managers on the purt of the House. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to see if we can have 


some agreement as to time for discussion of this conference 
report, and I would suggest, Mr. Speaker, that the discussion 
of the report be confined to one hour, 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
quests for 40 minutes on this side. 
tended so as to make it 1 hour and 20 minutes. I 


Mr. Speaker, I lave re- 
I suggest the time be ex- 
do not 


reserve any time for myself but have requests for 40 minutes, 
and I want to yield that much. 


Mr. 


SPARKMAN. 


Could the gentleman get along on 35 


minutes if we make it 70 minutes? 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 


I will say to the gentie- 


man that requests have been made for 40 minutes, which 1 
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think is reasonable, by two gentlemen, both members of the 
committee; one asked for 10 minutes and the other for 20 
minutes, and I understand the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
SrarrorD] says he wants 5 minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I might wish to have five minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. So we had better make it 
an hour and 20 minutes, and the gentleman from Florida 
yield 5 minutes of that time to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the discussion of this conference report be confined to 
an hour and 20 minutes, one half to be controlled by myself 
and half by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Florida 
asks unanimous consent that debate upon the pending con- 
ference report be limited to an hour and 20 minutes, one-half 
of that time to be controlled by himself and one-half by the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY]. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object 
merely for the purpose of asking a question, I have heard some 
talk that there will not be a vote this afternoon on the bill. Can 
the gentleman tell me anything about that? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. My purpose, Mr. Speaker, is to have a vote 
this afternoon. 

Mr. HARRISON. To vote this afternoon? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is my purpose. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I want to ask the gentleman from Florida 
out of his time will he yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp], because I have not got five minutes 
to give? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will; yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. All right. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Florida that debate be limited to 
1 hour and 20 minutes, half to be controlled by himself and 
half by the gentleman from Washington? [After a pause.) 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered, and the gentleman 
from Florida is recognized for 40 minutes. 


[Mr. SPARKMAN addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Frear] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. FREAR, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Frear] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, yesterday we voted in this House 
to raise additional revenue of $197,000,000 for the purpose of 
paying Government expenses, and I wish you would give me 
your attention for a few moments until I can explain to you 
some of the propositions that are contained in this river and 
harbor bill on which the conferees have reported favorably 
and which is to be paid for out of that direct-tax bill the House 
passed yesterday. 

The two river and harbor bills for 1914 and 1915 reaching 
over $92,000,000 were defeated in the Senate last session and 
two substitute bills were passed for $50,000,000, making a sav- 
ing of $42,000,000 over House bills passed for the larger amount. 

The 1916 bill passed the House at $39,608,401. We secured 
148 votes against the bill and 159 votes In favor of a $20,000,000 
substitute, counting 10 pairs against the bill. In the Senate 
$4,840,475 was added, making $44,448,885, or a larger amount 
than contained in any waterway bill that has come before the 
House during the last three years. That bill passed the Sen- 
ate by a close vote of 85 to 82. A change of two votes would 
have defeated the bill. On a proposed substitute of $30,000,000 
the amendment was defeated in the Senate by one vote. The 
conference report on this bill carries $42,886,085, or $3,277,675 
more than when it passed the House. No man who voted 
against the original bill can find excuse in voting for the con- 
ference report, but on the contrary every objection still ex- 
ists with others added. It ought to be defeated and a substi- 
tute of 10 or 15 million dollars placed in the hands of the 
Secretary of War to care for emergencies. It may be said that 
one-half of the last substitute was wasted by Army engineers, 
as has been shown by an analysis of allotments, but the smaller 
the appropriation the smaller the waste, and Army engineers 
are no more wasteful than Congress, providing funds are re- 
stricted. 

Mr. Speaker, when the River and Harbor bill passed the 
House many specific items of waste or extravagance were spe- 
cifically pointed out. Gross misstatements of river traffic were 


also shown by an analysis of commerce reports furnished by 
engineers, and, generally speaking, a mere statement of facts 
presented an unanswerable argument of waste. 

Over $9,000,000 in the 1916 bill is carried for the Mississippi 
River, counting $1,000,000 for the Passes, on which over $18,- 
000,000 have been spent. Over $150,000,000 of Government 
funds have been sunk in and along that river, and the com- 
merce has decreased 90 per cent while we were squandering 
that enormous amount of money. 

Five million dollars of the 1916 bill is for the farcical Ohio 
River canalization scheme, apart from over a half million for 
open-channel work. About $50,000,000 has been squandered 
by the Government on the Ohio, and the actual river com- 
merce is far less now than it was 20 or 30 years ago when ex- 
penditures were nominal. 

Nearly $2,000,000 of the bill is for the Missouri River, on 
which over $20,000,000 has been spent, while the actual com- 
merce in 1914 could have been carried by half a dozen trains, 
and the average haul was for only a few miles at a cost of 
$40 per ton, or more than the freight was worth. 

The Beaufort Canal, which has an insignificant commerce, 
receives $1,000,000 in the 1916 bill. Millions are being squan- 
dered on this North Carolina scheme, and yet the only member 
on this floor who protested against the $2,000,000 appropria- 
tion for dependents of national guardsmen was a chief de- 
fender of the project. 

Instead of commercializing patriotism, Congress has been 
too long commercializing political pork for the benefit of cer- 
tain localities and at the expense of the country. 

These four rivers and canals take $17,000,000 of the 1916 
bill, while their actual commerce, apart from duplications, is 
trivial compared with a dozen harbors that can be named. 

The Tennessee River carries $944,000 for another canaliza- 
tion scheme which benefits no one but water-power owners, con- 
tractors, and dredgers. All the actual waterway commerce 
amounts to less than 2 per cent of that handled at Ashtabula, 
ae and yet we have spent $11,000,000 on this wasteful 
scheme. 

In the 1916 bill is $710,000 for the Cumberland River, which 
floats only about 50,000 tons of actual commerce annually, or 
about 1 per cent of that handled by the little harbor of Ash- 
land in my own State. Nearly $6,000,000 of Government money 
has been spent on the Cumberland in order to get that result. 

The Arkansas, Ouachita, and Red Rivers receive about 
$1,000,000 in the 1916 bill, in addition to over $8,000,000 al- 
ready spent by the Government. All the actual commerce on 
these three rivers combined does not amount to one-half of 1 
per cent of that handled by either of the Chicago or Milwaukee 
Harbors. 

The Trinity gets $250,000 and the Brazos $390,000 in this 
bill, or $640,000 for two streams that do not furnish half a 
dozen train loads of actual freight the year round. And we 
have spent nearly $4,000,000 developing a commerce that costs 
over $80 per ton to float on these dry rivers. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Wis- 
consin yield to the gentleman from Florida? 

Mr. FREAR. After I get through my statement I will yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is a very important point. 

Mr. FREAR. I will yield when I get through my statement. 
Si SPARKMAN. The gentleman will not get through in 30 

nutes, 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; I think I will. I will yield to the gentle- 
man when I shall have finished. 

Take all the streams named, a dozen or more, and add to 
them 100 other inland rivers and dry creeks contained in this 
bill—streams that do not carry lake or ocean craft—and the 
whole 120 or more rivers and streams do not float 20 per cent 
of the actual waterway commerce handled at the single Superior- 
Duluth Harbor. Yet we are giving about $25,000,000 of this 
1916 bill to these deserted rivers, creeks, and shallow streams 
and canals. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill that passed the House was a fair sample 
of annual pork barrels, with public funds distributed around to 
practically every State for votes to put it through. Poor, miser- 
able, wasteful schemes are hitched on to a few commercial 
projects in order to get votes for the bill. That is not the reason 
given, but what Member believes $499,000 would otherwise be 
given for the Ouachita or $250,000 for the ridiculous Trinity, or 
$890,000 for the Brazos, or dribbling appropriations for a hun- 
dred other creeks contained in this measure. 

The bill is here with a conference report raising the appro- 
priation over $3,000,090. If time permitted, I would like to 
discuss all the amendments accepted by conferees, but can only 
point out their general character. Recently the Senate defeated 
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a resolution carrying $1,000,000 for dependents of National 
Guardsmen. That resolution passed this House with ouly five 
dissenting votes. It was defeated in the Senate, and among 
the votes cast against it are many of those who voted to place 
ARP AA more in the river and harbor pork barrel and to pass 
the bill. 

Taken in inverse order, nmendment 87, for Weymouth Fore 
River, Mass., carries $200,000, although an 18-foot depth at low 
water and 25 feet at high water has only cost $175,095. And 
let me say right here that the lobbyist for this scheme was In 
to see me this morning. The total amount expended in 1915 
on this project was $1,837, and all that is asked for 1917 by 
engineers—$15,000—was placed in the original bill. This 
$200,000 gift is to a single private corporation and not asked 
for by engineers. 

The mayor of Boston demands that every Massachusetts Mem- 
ber support the vicious $48,000,000 bill because a $200,000 amend- 
ment has been inserted by the Senate. Fore River Shipbuilding 
Corporation’s lobbyist has been here constantly plugging for 
the $200,800, which is for this company’s use alone, as shown 
by the engineer’s 1915 report (p. 102). A joke on House Mem- 
bers consists in the fact that after securing the amendment the 
Senator voted against the bill, which was only carried by three 
votes. Now House Members are asked to pull the chestnut out 
of the fire by voting for a $43,000,000 bill in order to save 
$200,000 that is wanted by this private corporation and Boston’s 
mayor. It is an angle of discreditable pork-barrel methods that 
speaks louder than words. I know that Kingman has said it 
would be a good thing, but Kingman said the same thing about 
the $18,700,000 private water-power project at Muscle Shoals. 
Why did not Kingman ask for more than 12-foot depth at 
Weymouth, where the naval arsenal is located? Why did he 
give it to a private company and not to the Government arsenal 
5 miles away? 

The next Senate amendment carries $170,000 for New London 
Harbor, For many years the Government poured money into 
that harbor, only to find, after a 26-foot depth had been com- 
pleted, that not a single public wharf was in existence. All 
belonged to the New Haven or Central Vermont Railroads. 
Then the Government insisted that a public wharf be built. 
This has been done by the State, and, although only three for- 
eign boats visited New London in 1914, we are now asked for a 
33-foot depth of harbor, ostensibly to ship grain expected through 
the Erie Canal. 

Let me suggest that I am now speaking of northern projects. 
That is for the information of those who are inclined to criti- 
cize my statements on the ground of sectionalism, 

I quote the reason offered by the document named in the bill. 
Yet not one bushel of grain was handled at New London in 
1914. That amendment is expected to tie up a few New Eng- 
landers’ votes for the infamous 1916 bill. It is claimed the 
Government is morally bound to keep some implied promise, 
but no one can pledge the Government to unnecessarily waste 
public funds. 

Take $300,000 which is to be shifted from the Federal Treas- 
ury under an innocent-looking amendment for Tonawanda, up 
Niagara River. 

An 18-foot channel has been furnished by the Government to 
Tonawanda. All the water traffic is carried by boats drawing 
15 feet or less, but the Tonawanda Iron & Steel Co. wants 23 
feet, just as New London, with 26 feet, wants 33 feet. The 
Tonawanda company says it can not compete with the Wick- 
wire company on even terms, and the Government is asked to 
dredge Niagara and Tonawanda Creek 5 feet deeper. 

Engineers say in the report it is not apparent that dredging 
is needed, but the Senate wants it and the Tonawanda company 
wants it, and the New York delegation is expected to vote for 
this bill in order to get it. 

The Savannah River amendment asks for $33,000 and the 
Missouri River, up at Vermilion, in South Dakota, asks $75,000, 
and the White and Arkansas Rivers, in Arkansas, ask for 
$40,000 extra for revetting bauks along these rivers. These ap- 
propriations are expected to hold votes for the bill. Men are 
expected to vote for the whole miserable proposition in order to 
help a few private owners who ought to revet river banks 
themselves, as they do in other States. 

The Arkansas, which has been condemned by Army engi- 
neers, received $209,700 when the bill passed the House. When 
it got through the Senate another $25,000 had been added for 
“bank protection.” The appropriation is not for bank protec- 
tion, but for bank robbery, and there is no difference in prin- 
ciple, even though the Government owns the bank that is being 
robbed. 

Take Pascagoula Harbor, which has received $1,299,499 from 
the Federal Treasury and lost over 33 per cent of its commerce 
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last year. 
or timber products. 
mended a Government appropriation of $383,000, of which the 
Pascagoula lumber mill owners were to raise $100,000. Pasen- 
goula people objected to raising $100,000, although they were 
willing to take a gift unconditionally. . 

Engineers ask for $35,000 in 1916 for an actual commerce of 


The actual commerce is 95 per cent logs and timber 
Engineers once extravagantly recon- 


nbout 81,000 tons, after deducting timber. In the Senate it was 
increased to $80,000 because a Senator declared, “ Engineers 
say they do not need the amount, but the people of Pascagoula 
are very desirous the appropriation be made, I want it made.” 

No matter what the merits of the proposition, a Senator who 
opposed the bill granting nid to dependents of National Guards- 
men said of Vascagoula’s $80,000 appropriation, “I want it 
made.” If that be senatorial courtesy, it is time to put a stop 
to such courtesy by killing such vicious amendments and the 
bill of which it is a part. 

The White River, with Jess than 1,700 tons of saw logs and 
shells in 1914 at Devall Bluff, gets $38,500. Why and how no 
one knows. I ask any member of the conferees if this is not u 
loot of the Treasury for private purposes. 

Two members of the Rivers and Harbors Committee say the 
Los Angeles item of a half million dollars is for reclaiming 
lands, and the item failed to receive consideration in the House 
commitee. It was put in by the Senate, although cut in two 
by the conferees, and we are asked to pass it without considera- 
tion, with a score of other amendments reaching over three 
millions, 

This proposition ought to be discussed on the floor of the 
House, and discussed fully. It carries a large appropriation, 
and we should be advised as to its character and reason for 
the $500,000 that has been added in conference. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. FREAR. I can not yield at present until I have com- 
pleted my statement of the measure. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. What member of the conference com- 
mittee made that statement? 

Mr. FREAR, If the gentleman will pardon me for accept- 
ing his invitation, I will say that one is the gentleman now 
addressing me, the chairman of the committee. He, however, 
said he believed it would be to the interest of the Government 
because of the land to be acquired by the Government, 

Mr, SPARKMAN, I never said that in regard to Los Angeles 
Harbor. 

Mr. FREAR. That was my clear understanding. I will 
accept the chairman's statement if I misunderstood the gentle- 
man; but I was discussing that harbor, although he may have 
had another one in the same State in mind. However, this 
would not kave been volunteered without the inquiry which 1 
am glad has been made. 

Let me say further that Chairman SPARKMAN has invariably 
been fuir and frank with every member of the committee so 
far as my knowledge goes, and I appreciate his own fairness 
to me as a member of the committee. 

Adding $300,009 for the upper Mississippi in addition to 
$1,200,000 placed in the bill by the House is a public scandal 
that can not be defended. Col. Townsend, of the Mississippi 
River Commission, asked that this work stop, but Senators have 
added to the pork placed in the House bill. I know of my own 
knowledge the money is being wasted, and I have had numerous 
letters from river men and people living on the river to the 
same effect. In 1914 the traffic fell off one-third in a single 
year, and the river has lost 90 per cent of its traffic. 

Think of giving $75,000 for a washout at Vermilion, in South 
Dakota. It may help some private parties, but it should defeat 
anyone who countenances such an unconscionable loot of the 
Public Treasury. 

Mr. Speaker, if time permitted I would like to discuss other 
Senate amendments to the bill, including the $247,950 given 
for sawmills on Willapa River, where the actual commerce, de- 
ducting logs, timber products, and sand, is only about 3,000 tons, 
Willapa has 107 population, but the amendment adding about a 
quarter of a million dollars to the bill pulls votes for the whole 
wasteful proposition. And I will say this in justice to those 
people: Those men out there on the Pacific coast generously 
contribute toward coast improvements, and that is in striking 
contrast with what is done with projects in other parts of 
this country. 

All I can say is that Senate amendments add nothing to the 
good character of the bill. Generally speaking, they were re- 
fused by the House committee at the outset, but are for pork 
loaded up at the other end of the Capitol. As an evidence, the 


Senate added $100,000 for more surveys, making $350,000 in 
the 1916 bill fer surveys. 


Think of the situation! Sixty-seyen 


1916. 
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officers, or about one-half of the engineering force on actual 
duty, give all their time to chasing over the country surveying 
infinitesimal creeks and wasteful harbor projects. It is the 
place where pork grabbing shines, and the other end of the 
Capitol is as bad as this end in compelling engineers to leave 
their military duties and chase from Dan to Beersheba, and 
from Salt Creek to the Muscle Shoals on land reclamation, 
private water power, and other indefensible ventures. The 
country needs these engineers in Mexico; Chairman Hay has 
said they cught to be with their commands, and yet the Senate 
adds more dry creeks and keeps them chasing on political mis- 
sions instead of attending to legitimate military duties. When 
the National Guard left dependents uncared for the Senate re- 
fused to provide for 2 worthy purpose, but when it comes to 
caring for local pork the entire engineering force will be taken 
from the border if necessary to again survey the Trinity and 
the Brazos and the Red and Arkansas, and scores of newly 
discoyered creeks and abandoned canals. 

I am asking an impersonal question when I inquire, How 
many of you gentlemen would vote for this $45,000,000 bill if 
it were not for some piece of pork in it? 

Is it any wonder Army engineers go wrong and recommend 
$18,700,000 Muscle Shoals frauds when they have such ex- 
amples of wasteful methods at both ends of the Capitol? Is it 
worth the price? 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Not at this moment. When I get through with 
an analysis of amendments I have offered I will do so. Mr. 
Speaker, it is expected that the New York delegation may vote 
for this bill because of the Diamond Shoals project. 

Of the $512,000,000 raised for Government purposes last 
year by internal revenue over 20 per cent, or $105,000,000, in 
round numbers, was contributed by New York. Illinois, Penn- 
sylvania, and Ohio gave $143,847,000, or nearly 50 per cent of 
the total was contributed by these four States. 

Counting lake and ocean ports, the four States named handle 
four times as much waterway commerce as all other States 
in the country put together, excluding Wisconsin, which alone 
averages over 60,000,000 tons annually, 

The river and harbor bill now gives a sop to New York for 
Diamond Shoals. Is it worth the price? What is New York 
getting for the $105,000,000 internal revenue it is giving to the 
Federal Treasury? Chief Black finally recommended Diamond 
Shoals after much wabbling; but it does not need Black’s 
recommendation. Black recommended the $18,700,000 private 
water-power fraud at Muscle Shoals for immediate construc- 
tion before he thought of Diamond Shoals. Black overruled 
Deakyne and Townsend, on the Missouri River, although he 
knew practically nothing about the river when recommending 
$1,500,000 in the 1916 bill for this land-reclamation scheme. 

I- speak of this in view of the showing that was made on the 
floor of the Senate in regard to Chief Black's lack of knowledge 
of the Missouri River. Black has recommended scores of 
wasteful projects, and New York is paying 20 per cent of all 
the bills. New York will get appropriations with or without 
Black. Pennsylvania gets a sop for the $45,000,000 she con- 
tributes. in internal revenue, and yet Pennsylvania Members 
are urged to support the bill because of the Delaware River 
appropriation in exchange for the $45,000,000 contribution, 
which just pays for this river and harbor pork barrel. 

Mr. Speaker, the people will soon learn how this bill is loaded, 
and that most of the pork goes to those who make slight con- 
tribution. In order to divide it up proportionately artesian- 
well streams, land-reclamation schemes, and private water- 
power grabs are linked together to get their slmre, irrespective 
of commercial requirements. 

Have you read the speeches of Tintatan and TaccarT and 
THoMAS and Hustrne? I am asking my Democratic friends. 
These distinguished Senators characterized the 1916 bill as a 
steal, and they showed wherein it was vicious and ought to be 
defeated. Have rou read the speeches of Kenyon, Soor, 
SHERMAN, and Norris? And now I am asking my Republican 
colleagues to give attention. ‘These Senators said the 1916 
river and harbor pork barrel is a fraud and steal, and called 
attention to the public revolt against such bills. They analyzed 
this bill. They showed wherein it is a humbug, and they re- 
corded 32 votes against the bill. A change of 2 votes would 
have killed it. They may get it this time. 

Think of the Senate that has winked at such bills for all 
these years, and yet defeated the last two bills. We pretend 
to be nearer the people. We claim to be close te the public 
pulse, and yet we put such bills up to the Senate. The country 
is sick of such humbugs. It is disgusted with the whole miser- 
able river and harbor mess, and it expects us to defeat the bill. 
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Of three recent national conventions the Progressive con- 
vention repudiated the waterway lobby and denounced pork 
barrels. The Republican convention threw out the land-rec- 
lamation lobby and the contractors who have controlled so- 
called waterway planks in recent years. Not one word in favor 
of the time-honored fraud occurs in either platform. But the- 
same oid lobby was at St. Louis, and its Italian hand is seen 
in the Democratic platform. 

I hope to see this bill defeated, aided by Democratic votes. 
I do not believe any man in this House would be personally 
dishonest. Then, why do we admit to the country legislative 
dishonesty when we pass this kind of a bill? 

Mr. Speaker, let me say to my Democratie friends, if you 
wish to take away one of the strongest indictments against this 
administration, you will join in defeating this $43,000,000 barrel 
of bacon. The last two bills were defeated by Republicans in 
the Senate. What do you expect to get out of it? How much 
pork is the price of support? That is not my question, but that 
is the question wlüch will be handed to you all over the country, 
and Democrats must answer. 

Many Democrats have told me the bill is indefensible and 
ought to be defeated. Then let us defeat it and turn over a 
new leaf. Let us pass a small emergency appropriation and 
reduce enormous expenditures which are staring us in the face— 
double the expenditures of four years ago. You have just 
levied a $200,000,000 tax to cover nearly $100,000,000 for river 
and harbor and so-called flood-control bills. What a record. 

We listen to homilies on patriotism. I have heard men give 
eloquent tributes to the flag and to a common country, but 
when men say they are for the flag with an appropriation it 
does no credit to their patriotism. 

The country expects us to be legislatively honest, and the 
highest evidence of practical patriotism will be for us to defeat 
this bill. There should be but one standard. Men are some- 
times persuaded or threatened by interested parties into doing 
things unwittingly that are wrong, but when brought face to 
face with a public steal, a waste of $25,000,000, enough to build 
a great battleship, there can be but one right course to pursue. 
Worthy projects are found in this bill, but what right have we 
to loot the Treasury either in prosperity or when the Govern- 
ment is in financial distress, as it is to-day? 

Mr. Speaker, I have presented the case as concisely and 
frankly as I know how, I feel confident a vote will go to the 
country that will condemn this measure and all similar meas- 
ures. I believe the people will indorse the action of every man 
who votes against the bill. I can not believe they will approve 
votes in its favor. I have no word of criticism against any 
Member, but after the exposure of this bill in both House and 
Senate no man can plead ignorance of its contents. 

It ought to be defeated. I believe it will be defeated—if not 
here, then at the other end of the Capitol—and by its defeat 
we will take a long step in favor of honest legislative methods 
and public economy. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall be glad to answer any question if my 
time is extended for two minutes, but I can not encroach fur- 
ther without unanimous consent. I am willing to answer any 
question, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
expired. 

Mr. FREAR. If the gentleman will give me two minutes 
more, I will yield to answer a question. 

Mr. DALE of New York. I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman's time be extended five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent that the order be extended five min- 
utes, and that five minutes be given to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I object. 

Mr. FREAR. I should have been glad to answer the gentle- 
man if I could have had my time extended. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The gentleman from Wis- 
consin said he might not want to use the time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Harpy]. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I want to take two minutes, in 
order that I may ask leave to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
and I wish to add a few words. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


The time of the gentleman has 
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Mr. HARDY. I have listened to this tirade of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR], who runs the whole gamut of 
reckless, false charges against every Member of this House 
who shall vote for this bill and against every public official 
of the United States who has made a report which supports 
this bill. I want to say that in making those charges he is 
making them against men whose reputation stands as fair 
as his own. And, furthermore, I wish to say that it is no 
credit to the gentleman from Wisconsin to make such charges; 
and when he says that many Democrats have told him that the 
bill is a steal and ought to be defeated, and yet they are going 
to vote for it, he ought to point out those men. 

Mr. FREAR. I will name them to the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. No. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman declines to 
yield. : 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman should name the Democrats who 
said this was a steal, and yet they would vote for it. 

Mr. FREAR. Senator TILMAN and Senator TAGGART. 

Mr. HARDY. Does Senator Tusan say he is going to 
vote for it? 

Mr. FREAR. I am referring to what they stated on the floor 
of the Senate, in the Recorp. 

Mr. HARDY. Did he say it was a steal, but that he would 
vote for it? 

Mr. FREAR. He did not vote for it; he voted against it. 

Mr. HARDY. You said many Democrats said it was a 
steal, but that they were going to vote for it. I ask again, 
Who says that? 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman misunderstood me. 

Mr. HARDY. I took down the gentleman’s words. He may 
not have intended it that way, but he left the impression, and 
the whole tenor of the gentleman's tirade was to the effect 
that Members have stood on this floor and defended and voted 
for measures that they believed were steals; and I say all the 
gentleman's argument is along that line. It ought to be stricken 
from the RECORD. 

The gentleman thinks it is popular to make such charges, 
and a man who feeds his vanity by seeing himself puffed in 
the papers as the hero of the antipork-barrel fight through his 
scandalous aspersions of all those who vote for river and harbor 
improvements does not measure up to a very lofty standard of 
statesmanship or manhood. 

It is popular to make such charges in some quarters. It is 
popular, perhaps, in railroad circles, because if all improvements 
of rivers and canals is abandoned all the transportation that 
ought to go on rivers and canals will go on railroads, and go at 
railroad high rates. No man is so simple-minded—and, least of 
all, the gentleman from Wisconsin—as not to know that the 
actual cost of transportation by water, either on rivers or canals, 
when they are in reasonable navigable condition, is not half as 
great as the cost of transportation by rail. And yet the gen- 
tleman is here denouncing nearly every item of river improve- 
ment in this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HARDY. May I have two minutes more? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent for two minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDY. With reference to the Trinity River, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin says there is a ridiculous appropriation 
for a river on which there is no transportation. Everybody 
knows that no transportation was expected; that there could 
not be any transportation until that waterway was opened 
from its upper reaches, where improvement was begun, to its 
mouth. The gentleman knows the facts connected with that 
improvement as well as anybody. He knows that by the advice 
of Senator Burton the arrangement was made that the im- 
provement of that river should begin at Dallas and that the 
locks and dams should be built on down toward the Gulf. He 
knows there can be no navigation of any moment until you open 
the waterway all the way, but the gentleman knows that when 
that river is opened there will be transportation enough upon 
it to pay for its improvement many times over in the cheapen- 
ing of the rates, as compared with rail rates, and that there 
will be no stream which will make a better return for its im- 
provement than the Trinity River when that navigation is 
actually in operation. Yet the gentleman made his argument 
based on the present absence of freight on the Trinity, just as 
though he were speaking of a completed project. 

It is such charges as these that fill the pages of the gentle- 
man’s voluminous speeches, one session after another, and I am 
-getting tired of hearing them. [Applause.] 1 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I yield two 
minutes to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Trreapway]. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I was opposed to the river 
and harbor bill when it passed the House. At that time I 
offered a few reasons for my opposition to it. I see no reason 
to change those views at the present time. The conference re- 
port, as I have looked it over, simply shows an increase of the 
appropriations carried by our bill as it passed the House, nearly 
$4,000,000 more. If one was opposed to the original bill, it cer- 
tainly follows that he ought naturally to oppose the conference 
report. Therefore I shall vote against the conference report. 
I had intended to make a few remarks on this subject, but I 
realize that it is an extremely warm afternoon, and there evi- 
dently has been a sufficient addition to the heat by some of the 
Members here. Therefore I will limit my remarks to a request 
for the privilege of extending them. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, as I have a 
little time left, I will take two or three minutes to reply to some 
extent to the statements made by the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr, Frear]. As I understood him, in his argument he in- 
sinuated, and perhaps stated directly—I am not sure, for I did 
not hear distinctly what he said—anyway, the drift of his argu- 
ment was that the amendments went into the bill in the Senate 
for the purpose of getting votes. I will simply call his atten- 
tion to the situation on the Pacific coast. California receives 
more additions in this bill than any other State, and both the 
Senators from California voted against the bill. Does that look 
as though they were trading for votes? The next largest item 
that went into the bill for the Pacific coast was for the State of 
Washington, offered by Senator Jones, and Senator Jones voted 
against the bill. I just want to call attention to the unfairness 
of the argument of the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

He makes statements and asks you to draw conclusions, but 
when you attempt to analyze them you find as general propo- 
sitions that his statements do not rest upon facts. It is like his 
whole argument made in the beginning when the bill was under 
consideration. He argued over and over again that because 
some harbor had a large amount of commerce and received but 
small appropriations that that was evidence that sometl.ing was 
wrong, that that showed that there was pork in it. Such a 
statement is absolutely unfair, and the gentleman certainly must 
know that it is so, 

Take a good many great harbors in this country that do a great 
commerce, They received no appropriation because they did not 
need it. I might just as well stand before the House and argue 
that Seattle for many years has been robbed of a just proportion 
of the river and harbor bill because she had never received 
any appropriation. She never needed any; we have plenty of 
water, 

The gentleman made this argument and insisted. upon it, 
pointing out the items, saying here is a place that has so much 
tonnage that receives so much appropriation, and here is another 
harbor that has ten times as much tonnage but does not receive 
„ anything. Such argument is absolutely unfair and 
unjust. 

Now, I call attention to the arguments that those proposi- 
tions went in to receive votes. I do not know whether they 
did or not, but I do know that the Senators who voted against 
the bill got the most items in the bill. If they did it under an 
agreement to vote for it, they got their appropriations under 
false pretenses, and the gentleman ought to go over to that body 
and call their attention to the fact that they ought to live up to 
their agreement, if his statements are true, because even a thief 
ought to keep his contract with the man that helps him to receive 
the plunder. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. HULBERT]. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, in recognition of the desire of 
Members to vote, I shall be appreciably brief. The remarks 
that I shall make are called forth by the statement made by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frrear], who to-day has reiter- 
ated in the 30 minutes allotted to him all the arguments which 
he made upon the consideration of the bill, except that in the 
meantime there has been a Republican national convention, 
and the great waterway expert whom he has heretofore cited in 
support of his statements has been cast into the discard, and in 
his entire argument to-day he failed to mention him. [Laughter.] 

The gentleman suggests that by the curtailment of appro- 
priations in this bill a considerable amount of money might be 
saved for the construction of additional battleships, and in the 
same breath he emphasizes the fact that the Members from 
New York will vote for this bill because of the sop that is 
thrown to them in the shape of the East River improvement 
provided for. I want to say to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
that the East River improyement is not a sop to the Members 
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from New York. The East River improvement is a patriotic 
appropriation in this bill because with the improvement of the 
East River for a 35-foot channel you will thereby establish a 
marine trench which will necessitate doubling the number of 
vessels on the outside of New York Harbor in order to suc- 
cessfully blockade that port. 

I want to say that I do not know of any more effective way 
to improve our naval status if we can not build battleships of 
our own, than to necessitate doubling the construction of battle- 
ships of the enemy by this East River improvement. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? I did not criti- 

cize-— 
Ir. HULBERT. I can not yield in 2 minutes. The gentle- 
man would not yield to me in 30 minutes, Since the bill passed 
the House there has been included by the Senate a provision on 
page 48 for a survey of New York Harbor with a view to 
securing an increase in depth to 40 feet, and a suitable width in 
the north or Hudson River channel from deep water in the 
upper bay as far north as Spuyten Duyvil Creek. 

I maintain that the inclusion of that item alone justifies any 
Member—not only from New York, but anywhere in the United 
States—to vote for this bill. A few days ago you read in the 
newspapers that the city of New York had an elaborate cere- 
mony celebrating the completion of a new pier at Forty-fifth 
Street, North River, where they intend to dock vessels draw- 
ing 85 or 40 feet of water. It was evidently not known to or 
considered by the mayor of New York or any official in his 
official family that in the Hudson River opposite that pier we 
have only 22 feet of water at the present time; and although 
they have provided for a vessel of 40 feet draft, you can not 
dock a vessel that draws more than 20 feet, and unless you au- 
thorize the making of a survey in this bill it will not be pos- 
sible to secure an appropriation to remove the obstructions until 
another Congress. 

I repeat that that item not alone justifies, but suggests the ne- 
cessity of every Member here voting for the conference re- 
port. This bill carries appropriations aggregating approxi- 
mately $40,000,000. There are in the State of New York ap- 
proximately 10,000,000 people. This bill appropriates for the 
State of New York more than $4,000,000. In other words, the 
State of New York in this bill receives an amount which is 
proportionate to its population with the whole United States. 
It is the most equitable bill ever presented, so far as New York 
City nud New York State are concerned, and the gentleman from 
Wisconsin can not find any justification in saying that the 
Members from New York are going to vote for this because some 
sop has been given them. [Applause.] 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Curropr]. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, money ought to be expended for 
improvement of certain of our harbors because of our commer- 
cial relations with the world. Certain rivers upon which the 
construction of improvements have already begun ought to be 
carried on that the money already expended shall not be 
wasted. If the bill was to stop with these requirements, it 
would be all right. But, gentlemen, we are carrying in this 
bill projects that will bring no return in the future. It is not 
sufficient to say that the Republicans carried out a scheme of 
this kind. That is no justification for appropriations contained 
in this bill. If that party did wrong when in power, the people 
administered the punishmeft it merited by defeating it. Their 
policies were repudiated by the people, and we ought to profit 
by their example, This measure contains projects upon which 
enormous expenditures are appropriated for, which can not be 
of value to the commerce of the country, and all money ex- 
pended on such projects is wasted. 

The Democratic Party was put in power in this Government 
to reform the evils the Republican Party had brought upon the 
Nation. [Applause on the Democratic side.] It therefore 
should exercise discretion in the management of public affairs, 
so as to meet the approval of the people, and hence avoid 
all waste of public money, all extravagant appropriations. Now, 
for instance, take the intercoastal canal, for which a large 
amount is contained in this bill. It is not a meritorious project, 
and no man can justify his vote for it. It will cost the reople 
of this country for years and years large amounts of money 
and bring no return whatever. It would be better to apply the 
reyenues of this Government to other things in building up the 
commerce and aiding the prosperity of the country, now the 
most marvelous the country has ever known. In this bill are 
projects that are unjustifiable, and some of the justification that 
- is advocated here is because it is said the Republicans did the 
same sort of thing. This is not a good reason, and the man who 
relies on it to justify his vote will learn to his sorrow that the 
pevple will not regard it as sufficient. 


Projects are contained in this bill for which large amounts 
are appropriated, and more will be given in the future if this 
policy of profligate waste is continued, which can never be of 
value to the people, and hence the money expended for their 
improvement is wasted. In some instances the amount in this 
bill appropriated this year for improvement would buy all the 
cominerce that will be transported on them for the next 50 
years. Does anyone believe such an expenditure can be justified? 
If there were only one or two of this kind, it would not be so 
serious, but there are many of that kind, and because of this 
fact, the measure is looked upon by the people with much dis- 
favor and are severely criticizing the Congress for its passage. 
Many creeks are attempted to be improved and large sums are 
appropriated for that purpose, und yet all know full well that 
they can never become useful arteries of commerce, and are 
not the proper streams for public improvement, yet for some 
reason they are receiving favorable consideration in this great 
Improvement system. Money thus expended is wasted, and this 
action will receive the condemnation of the people, which it 
deserves. If we now had the money which in the past has been 
wasted ir appropriations for improving our rivers it would 
build for us the best navy in the world. It would buy us the 
greatest merchant marine that ever floated the oceans, It would 
be suflicient to equip us with ample ships to control the seas 
either in war or peace. 

We have many rivers on which millions have been expended 
for improvement that now float no boats, and their improve- 
ments have been abandoned and the investment is lost. The 
public is the sufferer. The commerce is there more than ever 
before, but the railroads carry it to markets. Rivers may be 
improved, channels may be deepened so that the year around 
they will float large boats, but a boating stage of the river 
alone will not put boats on the river. Money is cautious, it will 
only be invested where it premises good returns on the invest- 
ment, and experience teaches that on most of our rivers invest- 
ments in steamboats pay no return, and hence capital will not 
invest. The products are there for transportation in larger 
quantities than ever before, but the railroads haul them to 
markets, because they touch all the market centers. The rivers 
do not. River transportation is growing smaller every year, 
and this is the reason for it. We should as well consider the 
facts as they exist, the reason for their existence, and under- 
stand there is no remedy for the conditions. 

Let the Democratic Party here be careful how it handles the 
public affairs. The people are willing to pay for every needed 
and useful appropriation, such as will promote the public wel- 
fare and accelerate the prosperity of the country. They stand 
ready and willing to be taxed for every beneficial purpose, but 
they are unalterably opposed to useless and extravagant ex- 
penditures of public money and will object, strenuously object, 
to being taxed to raise revenues for all such expenditures. 

In this they are manifestly right. The majority is always 
held responsible for the administration of public affairs. Our 
party is in the majority here, and it will be held responsible 
for all legislation enacted and all appropriations made; there- 
fore we should exercise caution and care, to the end that what- 
ever we do will be done for the best interest of the people of 
this country. In the passage of this measure I warn you now 
we can not defend it to the satisfaction of the people when 
arraigned at the bar of public opinion. Much of it is inde- 
fensible. Because of existing conditions throughout the world, 
we are compelled to make large expenditures for preparedness, 
a thing the Republicans neglected to do when in power, and 
we have inherited, because of their neglect, the duty of prepar- 
ing our country, both on land and sea, so as to prevent inva- 
sion if it should be assailed by some foreign foe. In order to 
do this large expenditures are required, and hence larger reve- 
nues must be raised and much of the expenditure provided for 
in this bill, even if necessary, could be deferred to a future 
time, and I earnestly submit it should be postponed. The 
people would approve such a course, and hence I do hope the 
conference report will not be adopted. I shall vote against 
its adoption, and I urge my Democratic colleagues to do like- 
wise. Time taken to consider and revise this matter can do no 
harm but, on the contrary, may do much good. The people 
can study the matter over and then instruct us to carry out 
their wishes about the same. Counsel with the people, get their 
views and learn their wishes, and then act accordingly, and the 
country will be the better satisfied concerning the matter. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr, Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr, DUPRÉ]. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Mr. Speaker, first I will ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, I would like to use my two 
minutes to answer the arguments of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. Certop], as they are easily disposed of, but I think 


I can devote them to a better purpose. [Laughter.] 

I desire to call the attention of this House to the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in the case 
of Cubbins against The Mississippi River Commission, the 
organ of the court being the distinguished Chief Justice. He 
not only brought to the consideration of that case a wide 
range of legal learning, but, as a native Louisianian, he has a 
lifetime’s familiarity with the Mississippi River and the Missis- 
sippi Valley. I want to read to this House a brief passage 
from that opinion, which sounds like an answer to some of the 
contentions we are continually hearing on this floor. I desire to 
state that the italics are my own. 


In fact, the nature of the assumption upon which the argument rests 
is shown by the contention that the building of the levees under the 
circumstances disclosed was a work not of preservation but of reclama- 
tion—that is, a work not to keep the water within the bed of the 
river for the purpose of preven destruction to the valley lying 
beyond its bed and banks, but to rec all the vast area of the valley 
from the peril to which it was subjected by being situated in the high- 
water bed of the river. If it were necessary to say anything more to 
demonstrate the unsoundness of this view, it would suffice to point out 
that the assumption is wey irreconcilable with the settlement and 
development of the valley of the river, that it is at war with the action 
of all the State governments having authority over the territory, and 
is a complete denial of the legislative reasons which necessarily were 
involved in the action of Congress eR pac Sage Mississipp! River Com- 
mission and appropriating millions of dol to improve the river by 
building levees along the banks in order to confine the waters of the 
river within its natural banks, and yA increasing the volume of water 
to improve the navigable capacity of the river. 


The great Chief Justice declares that the work of levee build- 
ing is one of preservation, not of reclamation. [Applause.] 
I append herewith the decision in full: 


Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 299.—October term, 1915. 


John F. Cubbins, e v. The Mississippi River Commission and 
the Yazoo-Mississ . Delta Levee Board. Appeal from the district 
court of the Uni States for the northern district of Mississippi. 


[June 5, 1916.] 


Mr. Chief Justice White delivered the opinion of the court. 

The conditions out of which this controve arises are substantially 
the same as those which were relied upon in Jackson v. United States 
(230 U. S., 1). We therefore here make a briefer statement of the 
topography of the country with which the case is concerned and of 
the other general conditions involved than we would do if such were 
not the case, since if a fuller statement as to any particular aspect is 
desired, it can be readily found by a reference the report of that 


case, 

The complainant as the owner of a piece of land on the east bank of 
the Mississippi River adjacent to Memphis, Tenn., on his own behalf 
and on behalf of others 8 land in the same keii com- 
menced this suit against the <_< River Commission and 18 local 
State levee boards operating on the river between Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
and the mouth of the river at the Gulf of Mexico, 3 of these boards 
being o ized under the laws of Missouri, 4 under the law of Ar- 
kansas, 1 under that of Tennessee, 1 under the law of Mississippi, and 
G under the law of Loulsiana. 

It was all that in flood seasons when the water in the Mississippi 
River rose above its natural low-water banks, such water would flow 
out and over the vast basins in which the alluvial valley between Cape 
Girardeau and the Gulf formed itself and would then either by perco- 
lation dually flow back into the river or be carried over and through 
the basins by the streams flowing through them into the Gulf of Menm 
where such streams emptied, It was further alleged that the land o 
the complainant, when the river in the flood pecoua was thus permitted 
to discharge its waters, was so situated that It was beyond the reach 
of overflow from the river. It was then alleged that in 1883 the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission angen Sap ae the authority of Congress had 
devised a plan known as the Eads plan, by which it was contemplated 
that on both banks of the river, except at certain places which were 
stated, a line of embankment or levees would be bullt which in times 
of high water or flood would hold the water relatively within the lines 
of the low-water banks, thus Improving varann by causing the 
water to deepen the bed, and saving the country behind the levees from 
inundation. It was averred that to further this plan the various State 
levee boards which were made defendants were organized and that all 
of them within the scope of their power and the limits of their financial 
ability bad aided in carrying on this work and that as the result of 
their work and of the levees built by the Mississippi River Commission 
it had come to that from Cairo to the Gulf, a distance of about 
1,050 miles, on th sides of the river, except at points which were 
stated, there was a continuous line of levee restraining the water from 
flowing out Into the basins as above stated and which in many in- 
stances cut off the outlets connecting the streams which drained the 
basins and ultimately carried off the water to the Gulf. It was charged 
that this line of levees as a whole had been virtually adopted by the 
1 River Commission, which had assumed control of the 
whole subject, and that such body and all the State agencies cooperat- 
ing were engaged in strengthening, elevating, renewing, N and 
inereasin, e lines of levee so as to more effectually accomplish the 
pu view. 7 

It was charged “ that the effect of the closing by the defendants of 
the natural outlets along the said river, and the confining of the flood 
waters between the levee system as a whole is to obstruct the natural 
high-water flow of the water of said river in and along its natural bed 
for its entire length, thereby raising the level of the water to such an 
extent that said flood waters, within the last five years, have attained a 


sufficient height to fow over complainant's land, and when there is 
now a high-water stage in said river, the waters of said river accumu- 
late, flow over, and remain standing u 
plainant to a 


n and over said lands of com- 


depth of from 4 to 8 so that complainant is now be- 


in interrupted In the profitable use, occupation, and ear ment of his 
said land.“ And it was further alleged that “said lan 2 being cov- 
ered with superinduced additions of sand, silt, and gravel, now from 
6 inches to 3 feet in depth; the houses and fences thereon are being 
washed omer rendering the said land and the houses thereon unfit for 
occupancy, driving away the tenants, doing irreparable harm and injury 
to said land, impairing its usefulness, causing the practical destruction 
thereof, and destroying its market value.“ 

It was averred that to obstruct the river as alleged was a violation 
of the legal rights of the complainant, since he was entitled to the nat- 
ural flow of the river within its natural high or low water bed free from 
interference by the acts of the Jefendants. Averring that no proceed- 
ings had been taken to expropriate the land and that no offer to pa 
for the same had been made and that the acts complained of constituted 
a taking without compensation in violation of due process of law under 
the Constitution of the United States and that there was no adequate 
remedy a law, the prayer was for an injunction against the Mississippi 
River Commission and all its officers, employees, agents, and contrac- 
torn wherever found —.— seit 2 the local eat boards and their 

cers, employees, agents, and contractors perpetua. rohibiting them 
from further building any levees, from Rested ay e 4185 
ae ~ doing any act to maintain the levees dy built and for general 

ef. 

The bill was amended by alleging that the overflow of complainant's 
land as averred instead of geen 3 ens within five years had 
occurred within one , and the original prayer was added to by askin, 
that if it was found that the injunction ares 
the case be transferred from the pigs & to the law side and be converted 
into a law action to recover from the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta Levee 
pare, to, Mel betes tonne, ic, shone roe oceans oad 

se , the sum o y as the value o e tation 
to have been wrongfully taken. 4 

A motion by that corporation was made to dismiss the bill on the 
ground that it stated no s for relief, and in any event it alle; no 
ground for equitable jurisdiction since at best upon the theory ta 
cause of action was stated, there was plainly an adequate migra Ske 
law. On the hearing the motion to dismiss was joined in by the 
sissipp! River Co ssion, and the case is here as the result of the 
action of the court below in dismissing the bill for want of equity. 

At the threshold we put out of view as primarily negligible conten- 
tions as to whether in any event, in view of the vast public interests 
which would have been detrimentally affected, the injunction prayed 
could have been granted, and whether the sult should not have been dis- 
missed so far as the Mississippi River Commission was concerned on 
the ground that it was really a suit the United States without 
its consent and not a mere action against individuals acting as officers 
to prevent them from violating the rights of the comp king 
his property without compensation. e say these contentions are neg- 
ligible use underlying them all is the fundamental issue whether 
under the averments of the bill there was any right to relief whatever, 
and to that decisive question we come. Its solution involves decidin, 
whether the complainant as an owner of land fronting on the river ha 
a right to complain of the building of levees along the banks of the river 
for the purpose of containing the water in times of flood within the river 
and preventing it from spreading out from the river into and over the 
alluvial valley through which the river flows to its destination in the 
Gulf, even although it resulted that the effect of thus keeping the water 
within the river was by Increasing its volume to so raise its level as to 
cause Ít to overflow the complainant's d. 

While we are of the opinion that in substance a negative answer 
to the proposition must follow from applying to this case the doctrines 
which were held in Jackson v. United States (230 U. S., 1) and 
Hughes v. United States (id. dn the dis- 
tinctions attempted in the ar 
and this, and the decisive application of those cases to this, will be more 
readily appreciated by a recurrence to the legal principles by which the 
controversy is to governed, we address ourselves to t subject, 
looking at it in a twofold aspect: First, with reference to the rights and 
obligations of the landowners and the power of the State to deal with 
the subject; and, second, with reference to the power of the United 
States to erect levees to confine the water for the purpose of improv: 
navigation as su posed on the right of the landowners or that o 
the State authorities to construct such levees, if such right obtains; 
and if not, as 8 existing in virtue of the dominant power to 
improve navigation vested in Co under the Constitution. 

1, Without seeking to state or embrace the whole fleld of the Roman 
law concerning the flow of water, whether surface or subterranean 
or to trace e gen differences between that law, if any, as it 
existed in the ancient law of the continent of Europe, whether cus- 
tomary or written, or as it prevailed in France prior to, and now exists 
in, the Code Napoleon, one thing may be taken as beyond dispute, that 
not only under the Roman law but under all the others the free flow 
of water in rivers was secured from undue interruption, and the re- 

tive riparian proprietors, in consequence of their right to enjoy 
the same, were protected from undue interference or burden creat 
by obstructions to the flow, by deflections In its course, or any other act 
limiting the right to enjoy the flow or causing additional burdens by 
changing it. But while this was 3 true, a limitation to the rule 
was also universally recognized by which Individuals, in case of accidental 
or extraordinary floods, were entitled to erect such works as would pro- 
tect them from the consequences of the flood by restraining the same, 
and that no other riparian owner was entitled to complain of such 
action upon the and of injury inflicted thereby, because all, as the 
result of the accidental and extraordinary condition, were entitled to 
the enjoyment of the common right to construct works for their own 


protection. 

Demolombe, after commenting upon article 640 of the Code Napoleon, 
generally dealing with the servitudes arising from the flow of water, 
and pointing out that under the Roman law, as well as under the 
ancient French law and the Code Napoleon, it was the duty of pro- 
prietors whose lands bordered upon or were traversed by rivers to 
permit the water of such rivers to flow their natural course unimpeded, 
and, quoting the Roman law. fuminis naturalem cursum non avertere 

L. 1, Cod. de Alluvionibus) additionally states that under both the 

man and ancient law and under the Code Napoleon such prietors 
were bound “to undertake to do no work the result of which would 
be to change the direction of the stream or enlarge its bed or to injure 
in any manner other proprietors whose lands border upon or are 
traversed by the stream.” Demolombe, vol. 11, No. 30, p. 36.) But 
the author at once proceeds add that the principles thus stated in 
no vay serve to prevent or to limit the right of proprietors whose 
lands border on or are traversed by rivers “ from teeing them- 
selyes against damage by defensive works constructed either upon the 


could not be grant 
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is nearly always the case, to render waters of the river more 
hostile and damaging to other pro owners of which would 
have no cause o 3 because each one is entitled to do the 
same in his own behalf, as the right of preservation and of legitimate 
defense is reciprocal, since it is im le to conceive that the law 
would impose upon the proprietors bordering upon streams an obliga- 
tion to suffer their property to be devoured {by accidental or ex- 
traordinary overflows] without the power on their part to do anything 
to 5 themselves agalnst the disaster.“ 5 elucidate 
and state the limitations by which the right thus unive y recognized 
is safeguarded, the author says: “It is necessary, however, that the 
works constructed [for the purposes stated] do not encroach upon the 
natural bed of the watercourses; that they should be, of course, con- 
structed in 3 to the police tions, if any exist, and, 
finally, that they are in fact constructed by those who build them for 
the defense of thelr own property, use constructions would not be 
tolerated which had been erected by a proprietor upon his own land 
bale pote ag rene poh ee pe for 3 own peo 8 . the 
onlx an sloyal purpose o uring the pro of others. mo- 
lombe further states: What I have just sald of streams and rivers 
is equally applicable to accidental rrents of water which, like 
avalanches, may sometimes precipitate themselves upon certain prop- 
erties. Such a case is ‘ike one of vis jor, against which each 
one has a right by the natural law on his own behalf to seek to protect 
himself as best he may—a right which, as well said by the Court of Ai: 

is like that which obtains to resist the in n of an enemy, withou 
being preoccupied as to what may be the result or the wrong suffered 
by a neighbor who may not have had the fo; si ht to successfully avoid 


e disaster.” The author then 8 ese principles, which 
are sustained both by reason and by conceptions of equity, have been 
for all time recognized both in Roman law and in our ancient 


French jurisprudence. They are to-day supported by the unanimous 
accord of the decided cases and of the opinions of authors. (Comp, L. 
2, sec. 9, K. de aqua et aque; L. unic., f. de ripa munienda; L. 1, ff. 
ne quid in flum., publ.; Coepolla, tract. 2 cap. VIII, No. 2; Troncon, 
sur l'art. 225 de la cout. de Paris; roms: liv. IV, tit. II quaest. 75; 
Domat, Lois civiles, Uv. II, tit. VIII, sec. III, No. 9; Aix, 19 1. 1813, 


Raousset, Sirey, 1814, II b; Duranton, tit. v, No. 102; Pardess tit. 
I, No. 92; Garnier, tit. III, No. 677; Daviel, tit. I, Nos. , et 
tit. II. Nos. 697, 698; Taulier, tit. IL, p. 361.) 

See Mailhot v. Pugh (30 La. Ann., 1359), where some of the authors 


referred to by Demolombe and others are quoted and one or more of 
the adjudged French cases enforcing the limitation are stated and 
commented upon. 

That the general right to an unrestrained flow of rivers and streams 
and the duty not to unduly deflect or change the same by works con- 
structed for individual benefit as qualifi by the limitation as to 
accidental and extraordinary floods which prevailed in Rome and on 
the Continent and which to-day govern in France as stated by De- 
molombe, also obtained in Scotland, was recognized in 1741 in the case 
of Farquharson v. Farqubarson (Morr. Dic., 12787). And the char- 
acter of the limitation of the rule is well illustrated by Menzies v. 
Breudalbaue (3 Bit. (N. S.), 414, (H. L.)), where it was held that it 
did not apply to a case where a structure was e in the established 
high-water channel of a stream. It is apparent also from the opinions 
in Nield et al. v. London & Northwestern Railway Co. (L. R. 10, Ex. 
4:44 L. J., Ex. 15), and the statement found in Coulson on the Law 
of Waters (3d ed.), pages 177 et » that the limitation as to ac- 
cidenta! and extraordinary overflows likewise exists in England. 

In this country it is also certain without go into a review of 
decided cases that the limitation is recognized, although it is true to 
say that much contrariety and confusion exist in the adjudged cases 
as to when it is applicable, some cases extending the e so far as 
to virtually render the limitation inoperative, others extending the 
limitation to such a degree as really to eause it to abrogate the rule 
itself. But into these differences and contrarieties it is not at all 
necessary to enter, sinve there is no decided case, whatever may be the 
difference as to the application of the limitation, holding that it does 
not exist, and when in fact the very statement of the general rule 
requires it to be determined whether that rule as correctly stated would 
include situations which the limitation if recognized would exclude. 
We place in the margin a few of the many adjudged cases from which 
the situation Just stated will be made manifest. (Burwell v. Hobson, 
12 Gratt. (Va), 322; Cairo, etc, R. Co. v. Brevoort, 62 Fed., 129; 
Crawford v. Rambo, 44 Obio St., 279: O'Connell v. East Tennessee, 
ete., R. Co., 87 Ga.. 246; Taylor v. Segre 64 Ind., 167; Shelbyville & 
e Turnpike Co. v. Green, 99 Ind., 205; Mailhot v. Pugh, 30 

Were the overflows in this case accidental and extraordinary, is 
then the proposition to which the case reduces itself. That the volume 
of water from the vast watershed which the Mississippi River drains 
and which by means of percolation and tributaries reach that river, 
is susceptible now and again of * so simultaneously drained o 
from the watershed into the river and thus so vastly increasing the 
am unt of water to be carried cf in a given time as to cause the over- 
How of the valley which the river traverses and to thereby enter 
the enormaus interests concerned, is too well known to require anything 
but statement. But that the ibilities of such a result do not when 
such overflows occur cause them to be not accidental is to say the 
least 88 established by the ruling in Viterbo v. Friedlander 
(120 U. S., TOT). And leaving aside this view, it is obvious from the 
Situntion and the causes which in the nature of things may accidentally 
bring about the emptying into the river at one and the same time of 
the volumes of water from all the vast sources of supply which drain 
the expansive watershed into the river, in the absence of which ac- 
cidental unison there could be no f that the accidental character 
of the anity of the conditicns upon which the flood depends serves to 
affix that character to the result—the flood itself. But assuming, as 
we think it must be assumed, that the words accidental and extra- 
ordinary are to be taken as relating to the river: that is. as alone 
embracing conditions not usnally there occurring and not ordinary to 
the stream in its usual condition having regard to the fow through 
its natural bed, whether m high or low water, that view would be 
here irrelevant, since there is no su; tion of any bed of the river in 


high or low water except pis spass tween the natural banks along 
which the levees were built, ess th 


e whole valley be considered as 


such bed. Indeed from the face of the bill it is apparent that the 


rights relied upon were assumed to t u 
valley through which the river travels, in all its length and vust es- 
panse, with its 2 population, its farms, its ges, its towns, its 
cities, its schools, its colleges, iis universities, its manufactories, its 
network of railroads—some of them transcontinental—are virtually to 
be pb wage ray a legal point of view as constituting merely the 
high-water bed of the river and therefore subject, without aug popar 
to protect, to be submitted to the destruction resulting from t over- 
flow the river of its natural banks. 

In fact, the nature of the assumption upon hich the argument 
rests is shown by the contention that the building of the levees under 
the circumstances disclosed was a work not of preservation but of 
reclamation; that is, a work not to keep the water within the bed of 
the river for the purpose SEPON destruction to the valley lying 
beyond its bed and banks, but to reclaim all the vast area of the valley 
from Tae perii to which it waa subjected by being situated in the high- 

of the river. If it were necessary to say anything more to 
demonstrate the unsoundness of this view, it would suffice to point out 
that the assumption is wholly irreconcilable with the settlement and 
development of the valley of the river, that it is at war with the action 
of all the State governments having authority over the territory, 
and is a complete denial of the legislative reasons which necessarily 
were involved in the action of Cenprent creating the Mississippi River 
Commission and appropriating millions of dollars to improve the river 
* building levees along the banks in order to confine the waters of the 
ver within its natural banks, and by increasing the volume of water 
to improve the navigable capacity of the river. 

2. Although in view of the conclusion just stated it is unnecessary to 
refer to the power of Con to build the levees under the paramount 
authority vested in it to improve the navigation of the river, we can 
not fail to point out the complete demonstration which that power 
affords of want of legal responsibility to the complainant for the 
building of the levees complained of. In this connection it is to be 
observed that the age) saga application of this power is in the reason of 
things admitted by the erroneous er Ste upon which alone the 
arguments proceed in seeking to avoid e effect of the well-defined 
limitation as to accidental and extraordinary is; that is, the 
erroneous contention as to the high-water bed of the river which we have 
disposed of. We say this since it is apparent that if. the property in 
the valley were to be treated as in the bed of the river, that would be 
true also of the property of the complainant, hence causing it to come 
to pass that as to such ra, dg so situated there would be no possible 
lawful ground of Completa to arise from the action of Congress in 
8 — lawful power over the bed of the river for the improvement 
of navigation. 

These conclusions di of the case without the necessity of re- 
curring, as we proposed at the outset to do, to the rulings in the 
Jackson and Hughes cases, but in the light of the principles we have 
stated, we direct attention to the fact that the attempt to distinguish 
the Jackson case upon the ground that relief was there denied because 
the proprietor on one side of the river, who complained of the increase 
of the flood level and injury to his land from the levees erected on the 
other side or from the levee system as a whole, had himself erected a 
levy to protect his property and therefore was estopped, is without 
foundation. It is plain when the context of the opinion in the Jackson 
case is considered that the denial of the right to relief in that case was 
rested not upon the conception that a right existing on one side of the 
river was destreyed by estoppel and a right not existing on the other 
was conferred by the same principle, but upon the broad ground that 
the rights of both owners on either side embraced the authority without 
giving rise to le; injury to the other, to protect themselves from the 

arm to result from the accidental and extraordinary floods occurring 
in the river by building tevees if they so desired. Additionally when the 
principle laid down in tbe Jackson case is illustrated by the ruling 
which was made in the Hughes ease, it becomes apparent that the „on- 
tention here urged as to the identity between the great valley and the 
flood bed of the river was adversely disposed of, since under no view 
could the ruling in the Hughes case have been made except upon the 
theory that the bank of the river was where it was found and did not 
extend over a vast and imaginary area. 


Affirmed. 
Mr. Justice Pitney concurs in the result. 
„ 


m the theory that the 


Clerk Supreme Court, United States. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

Mr. CULLOP, Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. MANN. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 186, nays 131, 
answered “ present ” 5, not voting 112, as follows: 


YEAS—186. 
Abercrombie Clark, Fla. Edwards Hinds 
Adanison Coady Elston Holland 
Alexander Coleman Estopinal Hood 
Allen Collier Farley Hopwood 
Almon Conry Farr Huddleston 
Antbony Cooper, W. Va. Fitzgerald Hugbes 
Aswell Cooper, Wis. Flood Hulbert 
Bacbarach Costello Flynn Hull, Tenn. 
Barcbfeld Curry Garland Humphrey, Wash, 
Barkley Dale, N. Y. Garner Humphreys, Miss. 
Bell Darrow Garrett Igoe 
Bennet Davis, Minn, Godwin, N. C. dacoway 
Blackmon Davis, Tex. Goodwin, Ark. Johnson. Ky. 
Booher Decker tray, Ala. Johnson, Wash. 
Borland Denison Greene, Mass. Keister 
Bowers Dent Griffin Kent 
Browning Dickinson Hadley Kettner 
Bruckner Dies Hamlin Kitehin 
Buchanan, Tex, Dill Hard onep 
Burnett Dixon Harrison La Follette 
Butler Dooling Hastings Lazaro 
Byrns, Tenn. Doolittle Hawley Lee 
Caldwell Dupré Hayden Lesher 
Caraway Dyer Heaton Lever 
Casey Eagan Hicks Lieb 
Chandler, N. Y. Edmonds Hill um 


So the conference report was agreed to. 
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Littlepage Neely Schall Thomas 
loyd Nicholls, S. C. Scott. Pa. 
Lobeck Oldfield Seully Tribble 
London Oliver Van Dyke 
Longworth iney Siegel 
McArthur O'Shannessy Sims Venable 
MeCracken Overmyer Sinnott son 
McKellar Padgett 5 1 Volstead 
McLemore Par Smith, Idaho Walker 
agee Price Smith; Minn. ard 
Martin in Snyder Watkins 
Matthews Ragsdale Sparkman Watson, Pa. 
Meeker Rainey Stea eaan Watson, Va. 
Aller Del. Raker St Whaley 
Miller, Minn. Randall Stepheas. Cal. Wilson, La. 
Mondell Rodenberg Ste; jeer ae Miss. Wingo 
Montague Rouse Wise 
Moon Nowe Switzer Wood, Ind. 
Moore, Pa. Rowland Taggart Young, Tex. 
Morin Rucker Talbott 
Mott Russell, Mo. Taylor, Ark. 
i NAYS—131. 
Adair Evans Kinkaid Buain berger 
Aiken Ferris Lehibach Sherley 
Anderson Fess Lindbergh Shouse 
Ayres Focht McAndrews Sloan 
Beakes oss McDermott — 55 N. T. 
Britt Foster McKenzie Sne 
Britten Frea Madden Stafford 
Browne Fuller Mann Stephens, Nebr. 
Burke Gallagher Ma Stephens, Tex. 
Byrnes, 8. C. Gallivan Mooney Sterling 
Campbell Gardner Moores, Ind Stiness 
Carew Gillett organ, Stone 
Carter, Mass. Morrison Sullowa 
Cary Gray, Ind. Moss, Ind. Sutherland 
Charles Green, Lowa fo utd Sweet 
Cline Greene, Vt. Nelso ‘Tague 
Connelly 3 Mich. Nichols, Mich, Tayenner 
Cooper, Ohio Haskell Norton Taylor, Colo. 
Cox Haugen Oakey ‘Thompson 
Cramton Helgesen I Mass. Timberlake 
. r Helm Parker, N. J. Tinkham 
Cullop Helvering Jatt Towner 
Dale, Vt. Hernandez Ramseyer Treadway 
Dallinger Hilliard uch Walsh 
Danforth Hollingsworth Reavis Wheeler 
Dillon Hull, lowa Reill Williams, T. S. 
Doughton James Ri n Williams, W. E 
ell Johnson, S. Dak. Roberts, Nev. Williams, Ohio 
Drukker Kestin; Rogers Wilson, III. 
Dunn Kennedy, Iowa Russell. Ohio Winslow 
Ellsworth Kennedy, R. I. Sanford Woods, Iowa 
Emerson Liess, F Scott, Mich. Young, N. Dak. 
Esch King Sells 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—5, 
een Gard Langley Steenerson 
Crisp 
NOT VOTING—112, 
Ashbrook Fordney Kelle: Peters 
Austin Freeman Key, Ohio Phelan 
Balle, Gandy Kincheloe Porter 
RB: art Glass Kreider Pou 
Beales Glynn fean Powers 
Black Gordon Lenroot tt 
Brumbaugh Gould Lewis Rayburn 
Buchanan, III. Graham Liebel Ricketts 
Burgess Gray, N. J. Loft Roberts, Mass. 
Callaway Gregg Loud Rubey 
Candler, Miss. Griest McClintic Paani 
Cannon Guernsey McCulloch unders 
Cantril 111 McFadden Shackleford 
Capstick 1 N.Y. MeGillicuddy Sherw 
8 Okla. Hay i ‘La ghiin Slayde: 
er, — ay. Lau ayden 
urch Hayes aher emp 
Copley Hein ya Smith, Mich. 
— He Miller, Pa. mith, Tex. 
Davenport Hensley Morgan, La. Steele, Iowa 
Dempse: Houston Moss, W. Va. Steele, 
Dewalt Howard Murray Stout 
Doremus Howell Nolan Sumners 
Driscoll Husted North ‘Temple 
Eagle Hutchinson Ogiesb: Tilson 
Fairchild ones Page, N.C Wason 
Fields Kabn Parker, N. Y, Webb 
Finley Kearns Patten Wilson, F. la. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

For this vote: 

Mr. McLaveurin (for conference report) with Mr. PAGE of 
North Carolina (against conference report). 

Mr. Harr (for conference report) with Mr. Govrp (against 
conference report). 

Mr. Canpier of Mississippi (for conference report) with Mr. 
Wamarton of New York (against conference report). 

Mr. KINCHELOE (for conference report) with Mr. RICKETTS 
(against conference report). 

Mr. Parres (for conference report) with Mr. Cannon 
(against conference report). 

Mr. Noran (for conference report) with Mr. MeCrixrio 
(against conference report). 

Mr. Lorr (for conference report) with Mr. Hustep (against 
conference report). 


JULY. 11, 


Mr. Cartry (for conference report) with Mr. DEMPSEY 
(against conference report). 

Mr. McGrticuppy (for conference report) with Mr. SAITH 
of Michigan (against conference report). 

Mr. Witson of Florida (for conference report) with Mr. 
GRAHAM (against conference report). 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma (for conference report) with Mr. 
CHIPERFIELD (against conference report). 

Mr. SuuxkRSs (for conference report) with Mr. Parker of 
New York (against conference report). 

Ending July 17: 

Mr. Barney with Mr. FAIRCHILD. 

Ending July 22: 

Mr. Cattaway with Mr. PETERS. 

For the session: 

Mr. Dewatt with Mr. MCFADDEN, 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Fretps with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 

Mr. Burcess with Mr. Moss of West Virginia. 

Mr. RAYBURN with Mr. Kann. 

Mr. Houston with Mr. GUERNSEY. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois with Mr. Kearns, 

Mr. Grece with Mr. STEENERSON. 

Mr. Grass with Mr. SLEMP. 

Mr. Wess with Mr. MILLER of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CANTRILL with Mr. LANGLEY. 

Mr. FINLEY with Mr. NORTH. 

Mr. SLAYDEN with Mr. MCKINLEY. 

Mr. BARNHART with Mr. AUSTIN. 

Mr. Key of Ohio with Mr. Largan. 

Mr. Howard with Mr. KELLEY. x 

Mr. HENSLEY with Mr. GLYNN. 

Mr. Doremvs with Mr. FORDNEY. 

Mr. Davenport with Mr. Craco. 

Mr. MAHER with Mr. PORTER. 

Mr. Sisson with Mr. Roperts of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Murray with Mr. Loup. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD with Mr. PRATT. 

Mr. Ocresny with Mr. POWERS. 

Mr. Stour with Mr. Wason. 

Mr. BRUMEAVGH with Mr. FREEMAN. 

Mr. Ganpy with Mr. CAPSTICK. 

Mr. Hay with Mr. Corixx. 

Mr. Herrin with Mr. Griest. 

Mr. Saunpers with Mr. Krewer. 

Mr. Rusey with Mr. HUTCHINSON. 

Mr. Pov with Mr. Braves. 

Mr. Pueran with Mr. Trison. 

Mr. STEELE of Pennsylvania with Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. SanrH of Texas with Mr. TEMPLE. 

Mr. STEELE of Iowa with Mr. HOWELL. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I hurried to the Chamber 
as soon as the bell rang, but when I got here the second call 
had passed my name. 

Mr. MANN. That is the result of the gentleman's having the 
letter “A” as an initial. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. The minority leader is right. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to have it appear in the Recorp that I would 
have voted “no” if I had gotten here in time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not bring himself within 
the rule. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. SparkMAN, a motion to reconsider the vote 
py roich the conferepce report was agreed to was laid on the 
table. 

RURAL CREDITS. 

Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. PARK. To ask unanimous consent to address the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, having received a large number 
of requests from my constituents for information as to the 
provisions of the rural-credits bill, I beg to submit a statement 
of the law which will soon be put in operation. 

Since I have had the honor of representing my district In 
Congress, I have advocated, nnd have desired to vote for, some 
measure that would enable the farmer to borrow money at a 
lower rate of interest. The lack of power to borrow money 
at a low rate of interest on long time has handicapped the 
development of our rural sections. I believe that a proper 
rural-credits system will do more for the development and 
prosperity of our country than any other one measure before 
the American Congress. I voted for the bill, not because all of 
its provisions met my approval, but because I believed that it 
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was a long step in the right direction toward securing for this 
country a farm-credits system, and believing that we can perfect 


the measure later on by amendment. [Applause.] 

There are some provisions in the bill which I do not approve 
of, for the reason that I do not believe they will be to the best 
interest of the farmers. I believe the machinery of the act 
to be too cumbersome and the system of operating farm-loan 
associations expensive. I believe that the Government should 
have established its own agencies at the smallest possible cost, 
and loaned the money direct to the farmers, without red tape 
and without creating profit-making middlemen, and introduced 
a bill eliminating these undesirable features, which was ap- 
proved by the farmers’ union, the grange, and alliance of farm- 
ers, but a majority of the House thought differently about these 
provisions, 

I believe that the tenant farmer should be enabled to secure 
aid to make it possible for him to acquire his own farm and 
thereby independence for himself and family. However, only 
the future can demonstrate who is right; and so great is my 
belief in the lasting good of the rural-credits system that I now 
feel that all friends of rural credits should join heartily in 
trying to make thit system a success, in order that the best 
results to the farmers of our country may be secured. There- 
fore, with this purpose in view, Mr. Speaker, it is not my in- 
tention to discuss the merits of this legislation at this time 
but simply to explain in a general way the provisions of the 
bill and point out how farmers can take advantage of its 
terms, hoping that it will be helpful to my constituents. [Ap- 
plause.] 

RURAL-CREDITS LEGISLATION SIMILAR TO FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 

The rural-credits bill which has become law is based on the 
same general plan under which the banking and currency 
system, recently enacted by Congress, is operating with such 
wonderful success. As the banking and currency act provides 
for a system to aid the business, industrial, commercial, and 
manufacturing needs of the country, it is believed that the 
same kind of a system put in operation to meet the require- 
ments of agriculture will accomplish a like result. The Federal 
reserve act has proved a phenomenal success. The best au- 
thorities admit that without this law we would now be in the 
throes of the greatest panic ever known in this country. It is 
believed that the rural-credits act will prove a like success. 
The banking and currency law provides for a central board, 
known as the Federal Reserve Board, at Washington, and 
divides the United States into 12 districts and establishes a 
Federal reserve bank in each district. The rural-credits act 
provides for the establishment of a Federal farm-loan board of 
five members at Washington—four members and the Secretary 
of the Treasury—divides the country into 12 districts, and 
establishes a Federal farm-loan bank in each district. Each 
system is backed by the Government and they are very similar. 

METHODS OF ORGANIZATION. 


The Federal farm-loan board consists of five members, four to 
be appointed by the President with the consent of the Senate, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury as an ex officio member. 
The members of this board can not be officers or directors or 
own any interest in any other kind of banking business. A loan 
registrar is appointed by this board in each of the land-bank 
districts, and it also appoints such appraisers and examiners in 
each district as may be required. All of these, with the excep- 
tion of the appraisers, are Government officials and their salaries 
and expenses are paid by the Government. This board organ- 
izes and charters the Federal land banks, and has general 
supervision and control of the entire system. £ 

FEDERAL LAND BANK. 

The United States is divided intọ 12 districts, and a bank 
with not less than $750,000 capital stock is established in each 
of these districts. In the beginning these banks are to be 
managed by five temporary directors selected by the Federal 
farm-loan board; afterwards, in a general way, as the directors 
in the Federal Reserve System are selected. Anyone may sub- 
scribe to the capital stock of these Federal land banks, but if 
it is not subscribed within 30 days, then the United States 
Government will purchase it. The Government will not share 
in the profits. The stockholders of the land banks, who are the 
borrowers themselves, share in the profits, 

NATIONAL FARM-LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


The act. provides for the formation of national farm-loan 
associations. These associations are formed by 10 or more 
borrowers, who associate themselves under the act as a cor- 
poration, and they select a secretary-treasurer, a president, vice 
president, five directors, and loan committee. Before a farmer 
ean secure a loan he must become a member of one of these 
farm-loan associations. The secretary-treasurer is the business 


manager of the association, and is the only officer of the local 
organization who shall receive a salary. When the application 
for a charter is forwarded to the Federal land bank, an ap- 
praiser is sent to the locality to appraise the lands included in 
the application, when, if found eligible for loans, the charter 
will be granted. The purpose of the association is to solicit 
loans, pass upon the character of the borrower, and give a 
final estimate of the value of the lands proposed for security. 
HOW LOANS ARE OBTAINED, 


Assuming that a loan association has been organized in your 
neighborhood, the method of securing a loan will be as follows: 
The borrower would make an application to the association for 
membership and for a loan. The directors of the association 
would first vote upon his application for membership. If his 
application for membership be accepted, then a committee of 
three members of the association would appraise or place an 
estimate upon the value of the land offered for security and 
make a written report to the association. The secretary-treas- 
urer of the association would forward the application for the 
loan and the report of the loan committee, together with the 
description of the land and abstract of title, to the land bank. 
This report being favorable, the bank will lend the applicant 
not exceeding 50 per cent of the value of his land and 20 per 
cent of the insurable value of his buildings and improvements 
for a period of not less than 5 nor more than 40 years. The 
borrower would send his mortgage through his association to 
the land bank, and the land bank would send the money to the 
borrower through the secretary-treasurer of the association. 
Subsequent payments of both interest and principal would be 
made by the borrower to the secretary-treasurer of his local 
association. Thus the borrower will deal directly and entirely 
with his local association, whose members are composed of his 
own neighbors, located in his immediate locality. It is left with 
the borrower to determine the period for which the loan is 
granted. However, the rate of interest is determined by the 
farm-loan board. 

HOW THE RATE OF INTEREST IS FIXED, 

The land bank has power te borrow money through the sale 
of bonds, which are issued free from taxation and are as well 
secured as United States Government bonds. It is believed that 
there will be found a ready market for these bonds at a 4 per 
cent interest rate. In order that this low rate of interest may 
reach the farmer borrowers, the land bank will be compelled to 
loan to borrowers at a rate not exceeding 1 per cent above that at 
which these bonds are issued. Furthermore, the farm-loan board 
is authorized to reduce this margin below 1 per cent if an eco- 
nomical administration of thesystem will permit such a reduction, 
Thus, every effort has been made to enable land banks to borrow 
money at the lowest possible rate, and then compel these banks 
to loan money to the farmers at a rate only slightly above the 
rate which the bank itself is required to pay. In no case can 
the interest exceed 6 per cent. In this manner farmers can 
borrow money without leaving their own neighborhood and 
transact all business incident to securing a loan with officers 
of the association, who are neighbors. 

IMPORTANCE OF LOW INTEREST RATES, 


It might be well to add a word here as to the importance of 
lower interest rates. Too great importance càn not be attached 
to a reduction in the interest rates which the farmers of our 
country are now compelled to pay. Mr. Taft, while President, 
made a statement to the effect that the farmers of the United 
States owed a mortgage debt of over $6,000,000,000, upon which 
they are paying an annual rate of interest, including commis- 
sions and renewal fees, of 81 per cent. Assuming this estimate 
to be correct, there is an annual charge resting upon the Nation's 
agriculture from this source alone of more than $500,000.000. 
Various other estimates have been made from time to time. 
There are no reliable official records which give the entire mort- > 
gage indebtedness of the farmers of our country. Neither is it 
possible to determine with any degree of certainty the average 
rate of interest. 

HOW THE ACT WLL AFFECT GEORGIA, 

According to the 1910 census, there were 291,027 farms in 
Georgia, of which 98,628 were operated by owners or part own- 
ers, and of this latter number 18,257 farms were mortgaged at a 
value of $12,600,000. This indicates an exceedingly small per- 
centage of them in comparison with those mortgaged in many 
other States. The average rate of interest paid on these mort- 
gages was S$ per cent, exclusive of commissions, and the total 
amount paid by these farmers in interest on their mortgaged 
farms was $1,071,000, Should these mortgages be transferred 
to the Federal system on a basis of 6 per cent, the farmers of 
our State who now have their farms mortgaged will be saved 
$315,000 in interest annually. If they get a 5 per cent rate, 
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which we hope will be possible, $441,000 will be saved annually. 
While these figures—which necessarily can not be absolutely 
accurate—indicate that the proportion of farms mortgaged in 
Georgia is comparatively small, it does not necessarily follow 
that this indicates a good condition. The proportion of farms 
mortgaged in 1910 was higher in Iowa and Wisconsin than in 
any other State, and yet those two States are among the most 
prosperous in the country from an agricultural standpoint and 
the value of farm land there is probably greater than in any 
other State in the Union and the interest rate cheaper. 
RESTRICTIONS ON LOANS. 


Loans may be made only for the purpose of purchasing land 
for agricultural uses, or for the purpose of providing equipment 
and live stock necessary for farming, or to improve farm build- 
ings, or for improvement on farm lands, or to liquidate the 
indebtedness of owners of land already mortgaged. Loans may 
be made only upon duly recorded first mortgages on farm lands 
and improvements. These loans are made for 50 per cent of the 
value of the land and 20 per cent of the value of improvements. 
A loan can only be made to those who are engaged in the cul- 
tivation of the farm to be mortgaged or shortly to become so 
engaged. However, there is an exception made whereby any 
farmer may mortgage his land to secure money to pay off his 
debts which he actually owes at the time this law goes into 
effect. The amount of any one loan shall not exceed $10,000. 
Borrowers are required to state in their applications for what 
purpose the money is borrowed. 

GOVERNMENT AID. 

In establishing any cooperative business enterprise the great- 
est difficulty is to secure the initial capital, and, on account of 
the fact that all of the shareholders are borrowers, this diffi- 
culty is emphasized in this situation. Under this act a corpo- 
ration is organized in which every stockholder seeks to secure 
a loan without advancing any capital with which to found or 
organize it. To overcome this difficulty the United States Gov- 
ernment is required to advance $750,000 to each one of the 
12 banks, making a total of $9,000,000 advanced to the entire 
system in the United States. While this money will be repaid 
to the Government ultimately, no interest or dividends are 
paid for the use of it. The system is thereby founded with suf- 
ficient cash capital and at the same time no burden of interest 
or dividend charges is imposed. 

This $750,000 advanced to each land bank is not intended to 
form any part of the permanent capital of that bank, but is a 
revolving fund to be loaned to the farmer. Should it become 
necessary, the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to deposit 
as much as $500,000 in any Federal land bank at any time, so 
that it may not be hampered in its operations. It will thus be 
observed that every precaution is taken to make the system a 
success, 

HOW STOCK IS ISSUED AND DIVIDENDS PAID TO SHAREHOLDERS. 


In order to make the organization truly cooperative, every 
borrower is required to hold stock in proportion to his loan; 
that if one person borrows $2,000 and his neighbor borrows 
$1,000, the former should hold twice as much stock as the 
latter. With his application for a loan each borrower agrees 
to subscribe to the stock of the local association to the amount 
of 5 per cent of his loan. The local association forwards its 
member’s application for the loan to the district land bank and 
agrees to subscribe a like amount to the stock of the land bank. 
Thus when a $1,000 loan is granted to Mr. A the land bank 
retains out of the face of the loan the amount of the stock sub- 
scribed, which is $50, issues the local association $50 in par 
value of stock in the land bank, and transmits $950 in current 
funds. The local association then issues to Mr. A $50 of stock 
in the association and turns over to him the $950 cash re- 
ceived from the land bank. The association must pay Mr. A 
dividends on the $50 of stock issued to him, and in turn re- 
celves dividends on the $50 of stock which it holds in the land 
bank. The land bank has issued bonds to the amount of $1,000, 
which it has sold to the public. It pays interest to its bond- 
holders on this amount and receives interest from Mr. A on 
the face of his mortgage, which is $1,000. The land bank also 
has $50 in cash, which it deducted from the face of the loan 
to pay for the stock issued to the local association when it 
received Mr. A’s application. This sum of $50 is invested, and 
its income helps to pay the dividends on the corresponding 
shares of stock. When Mr. A’s debt is paid in full, the land 
bank cancels the stock of $50 held by the association, paying 
the association its par value; likewise the association cancels 
its stock issued to Mr. A and pays him the $50 par value. 
Mr. A is no longer a borrower in the system; he is no longer 
a stockholder. He does not now help to create any business for 


the system, and he is not entitled to share longer in its dividend 


distributions. This illustrates that the system is purely mutual 
and cooperative, that it is owned solely by the borrowers, and 
that every cent of its earnings which are distributed as divi- 
dends are paid directly to the borrowers in proportion that 
Lora loans bear to the total amount of loans made by the land 
a 
JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES, 

There is a provision in the bill which authorizes the organiza- 
tion of joint-stock companies for the purpose of making loans 
on farms. These banks are not permitted to make loans except 
to farm borrowers. The Government contributes no money to 
the joint-stock banks and purchases no stock in them. Joint- 
stock land banks are organized and financed by persons secking 
the stock of the bank as an investment. The capital stock must 
be at least $250,000 paid in cash capital before a charter is 
granted. The joint-stock bank is authorized to issue bonds on 
land mortgage in the same manner as the Federal land banks. 
The interest rate charged by the joint-stock bank shall not ex- 
ceed 6 per cent. The interest charged shall not exceed 1 per 
cent over the amount of interest for which the bonds are sold. 
If the bonds sell for 4 per cent the interest charged shall be 5 
per cent, and so on. The material difference between the joint- 
stock banks and the Federal land banks consists in the fact that 
the Federal land banks are operated by the Government, and the 
borrowing farmer gets the profits, while in the joint-stock banks 
the borrower does not share in the profits, and all dividends are 
paid to the shareholders who invested their money in the joint- 
stock bank. No stock is issued to the borrower in the joint- 
stock bank. 

HOW SHARD CROPPERS AND RENTERS WILL BE BENEFITED. 


I believe that this act will prove the greatest impetus ever 
given agriculture in this country, inasmuch as it will encourage 
those who now rent their farms to save and become farmers in 
their own right, and will cause a great number of men now 
engaged in other businesses that are less profitable to become 
farmers, and will make it possible for all farmers to obtain 
necessary finances. 

Under this new law the man who now rents his farm may 
purchase one in two ways: He may either save up 50 per cent 
of the cost of his farm, and then mortgage it under the bill on 
long time and use the money in paying for the land, or he may 
be able to get the owner of the land to let him have the title, 
and mortgage it for 50 per cent of its value, and turn this over 
as his first payment, then execute a second mortgage to the 
landowner for the remainder of the purchase money, and then 
work it out instead of paying rent. 


REPAY MENT—AMORTIZATION—PLAN. 


The term“ amortization ” means a method of paying a debt in 
such a way as to extinguish both principal and interest at the 
close of a given period. Under this plan the annual payments 
are all of the same amount, ond the last payment liquidates the 
debt in full. The regular payment is larger than the interest 
charges on the principal borrowed, so that each payment dis- 
charges a part of the debt. To illustrate, if a man borrows 
$1,000 at 5 per cent interest, the annual interest charge will be 
$50. If the borrower pays only $50 per year, he can never reduce 
the original amount of the loan; he will always owe $1,000. 
Under the amortization plan, if he will pay $80.24 per year, 
$30.24 more than the yearly interest charge, he will pay his debt 
in full at the end of 20 years. In this manner the loan of $1,000 
has actually been paid off with $604.80 if you compute simple 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent. Therefore a farmer may bor- 
row $1,000—or more on the same scale of repayment—on an 
unrecallable contract for 20 years at a rate of interest a little 
above 3 per cent. As this is the simple-interest rate, he will 
actually receive under this law, if he will agree to make an 
annual payment of $80.24 per year. A simple computation 
proves the correctness of this result. Twenty payments of $80.24 
each would amount to $1,604.80. This sum pays both principal 
and interest. Deduct the principal—$1,000; it leaves $604.80, 
which has been paid for interest in 20 years. This is an aver- 
age of $30.24 per year, or an average rate of 3.02 per cent, which 
is slightly more than 8 per cent. This result is really accom- 
plished by the yearly reduction, which is made in the principal, 
and by constantly decreasing the annual interest charge. The 
rate given—3.02 per cent—represents, however, the average 
rate of interest paid during the entire period if computation be 
made on the original principal of $1,000, which is the usual 
method of borrowing money. It will, therefore, be seen that this 
plan is best adapted to long-time contracts, 

Under this bill the borrower can choose the length of time he 
wishes his debt to run, provided the period is not less than 5 
nor more than 40 years. The rate of interest will be the same, 
whether he chooses a long or a short period of repayment, but 
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the annual installment will vary. The annual payment will be 
larger for a short period than for a longer one on the same size 
loan at the same rate of interest. Therefore if a man borrows 
$1,000 at 5 per cent interest, and agrees to pay the debt in 20 
Fears, and his neighbor borrows a like amount at the same rate 
of interest and agrees to pay his debt in 36 years, their annual 


payments would be different. The man who chose 20 years 
would be required to pay $80.24 per year, whereas the one who 
made his loan for 36 years would pay annually $60.43. This 
plan will be understood by an examination of the following table 
pcp er the repayment of a loan of $1,000 in 20 years at 5 
per cen 


Total Amount 
Interest | Paid on 
Annual periods. ei at 5 prinei- bd pe 

ment. 8 pal. unpaid. 

$80. 24 250. 00 $30. 24 £960. 76 
80. 24 48, 48 31.75 938. 00 
90.24 46.90 23.84 904. 67 
80.24 45.23 35.01 869. 66 
80. 24 43.48 36.76 832. 
80. 24 41.64 38. 59 784. 31 
80,24 39.71 40. 52 752.79 
S0. 24 37.68 42.55 711. 23 
80. 24 35. 56 44,68 666, 53 
80. 24 33. 32 46.91 610. 64 
80.24 30. 98 40. 26 570. 39 
89.24 28.51 51.72 518 67 
. 24 25.93 54. 31 464. 36 
80. 24 23. 21 57.02 407.34 
80, 24 20. 36 59, 87 347.46 
80. 24 17.37 62. 87 284. 60 
80. 24 14.23 60.01 218. 59 
80. 24 10. 93 69. 31 28 
80. 24 7.46 72.78 50 
$0.24 3. 82 


1,601.5 | 


Table showing the repayment of a loan of $1,000 in 36 years at 6 per cent. 
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41.000 N s gioael 855 Sus tibie 15 5 apd — 5 if n 8 borrows 
Fear all the debe and interest is fully pala at tho end of that period 

The law will permit loans to run for at least 40 years. I urge 
borrowers to accept a reasonably long period of repayment. The 
curse of farm-mortgage debt under present conditions has been 
the pressure to repay within a short period. It has entailed 
hardships on the family. It has robbed the children of an edu- 
cation. It has prevented the taking of short vacations and trips 
of travel, made debt an oppressor, and has given a mortgage 
a destructive influence over the destinies of the family of the 
debtor. Yet under former conditions these influences could not 
be avoided. This law does away with these evils. It provides 
a mortgage contract that can not be recalled. No foreclosure 


* 
can take place, except for failure on the part of the debtor to 
fulfil the conditions of his contract. No renewal charges or com- 
missions can be demanded. Every payment reduces the principal 
of your debt and you have the assurance of knowing that if your 
regular annual payments are made your debt will be discharged 
at the end of the contract period without any additional payments 
on your part. Should a borrower desire to make heavier pay- 
ments at any time, he may do so and thus shorten the period of 
his contract. He can pay off his entire debt at any time he 
may wish to do so, Therefore, he does not lose any freedom by 
making a long-time contract; he is only insuring himself against 
pressure to pay out large amounts and thereby deprive himself 
and family. 

No doubt Congress will amend this law from time to time as 
the needs of the farmers are shown. I trust it will not be long 
before we can add to this legislation and give to the farmers 
who do not own land a credit system that will enable them to 
easily purchase a home and finance their crops without paying 
the exorbitant rates of interest under the present system, 
[Applause.] 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Banery was granted leave of ab- 
sence for one week, on account of important business. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I give notice now I shall object to 
everything except the regular business. I ask for the regular 
order. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Missouri rise? 

Mr. BORLAND. To ask unanimous consent that I may ex- 
tend my remarks in the Rxconn on the conference report on the 
river and harbor bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on the conference report 
on the river and harbor bill. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 


GENERAL DAM BILE. 


The SPEAKER. The House automatically resolves itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the further consideration of the bill S. 3331, and the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHnson] will take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill S. 3331, with Mr. Jounson of Kentucky 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill the title of which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (S. 3331) to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate the 
construction of dams across navigable waters,” approved June 21, 1906, 
as amended by the act approved June 23, 1910, and to provide for the 
1 and development of waterways for the uses of interstate 
and foreign commerce. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose section 10 had 
been passed over for the purpose 

Mr. ADAMSON. It went to the heel of the bill, though, Mr. 
Chairman. We had finished section 11. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report section 12. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 12. That where, in the judgment of the Secretary of War, the 

ublic interest requires or justifies the execution by any ntee of con- 
cts for the sale and de R water power or electrical energy for 
riods extending beyond the life of the nt, but for not more than 
0 years ther er, such contracts ma entered into upon the ap- 
pronn of the said Secretary, and th er, in thè eyent of the exercise 
y the United States of the option to take over the plant in the manner 
provided in either section 10 or 11 hereof, the United States or its new 
grantee shall assume and fulfill all such contracts. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I wish to ask the chairman of the committee 
why it is that this power is left to the Secretary of War alone, 
and why not use the words he has been using, which would 
permit anybody hereafter constituted to execute that same 
power, instead of confining it to the Secretary of War alone? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not understand the gentleman’s 
question. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. In section 12 it is provided— 


That where, in the judgment of the Secretary of War, the public 
interest requires or justifies the execution by any grantee of contract 
for the sale and delivery of water power— 


The Secretary may permit the grantee to execute contracts 
for the delivery of the power beyond the life of the grant. 

Now, why does the gentleman not use the term that the Sec- 
retary or any other body that may be hereafter constituted 
having jurisdiction over it? A 
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Mr. ADAMSON. Well, the scheme of this bill gives juris- 
diction to the Secretary of War of all this 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Yes; but in certain sections you 
provide that the Secretary of War or such other body as may 
hereafter be constituted may have the power to do certain 
things. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not remember that. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. There are certain sections of the 
bill that contain this language, namely, to such body or such 
body as may be authorized by Federal statute.” 

Mr. ADAMSON. Regulation of rates? It means Congress 
might hereafter change that and Congress might hereafter 
change this. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. But if it is well to use it in the 
one case, why do you not use it in the other? That is the 
question. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Well, the matter was not presented to me 
at all. I do not think it is necessary. Congress can change 
it at any time in the future it desires. 

Mr. CULLOP. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. CULLOP. In section 5, page 28, it prescribes that the 
charges may be fixed by the Secretary of War. Then, in section 
7, in regard to certain things, it uses the term “the Secretary 
of War and the Chief of Engineers.” If you will notice sec- 
tion 7 you will find there the words “ Chief of Engineers” are 
joined with the words “ Secretary of War.” 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. I understand that. 

Mr. CULLOP. But in section 5 all of the charges are to be 
fixed or regulated by the Secretary of War. Consequently it 
was used here with the thought that he was the one who was 
the proper person to pass upon the transfer of contract or any 
other business that these men might have with the Government. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Suppose a commission was created 
hereafter? 

Mr. CULLOP, Then the law would have to be changed so that 
it would harmonize with whatever subsequent law might be 
enacted on the subject. 

Mr. ADAMSON. That is right. 

Mr. ESCH. In line 21 you use the language that “ the contract 
shall not extend for more than 20 years after the termination 
of the grant.” Now, in the western mountain countries no 
doubt many of these powers will be used in irrigating lands, and 
the man who owns land and depends upon a water supply should 
not be limited to a 20-year contract. He wants it in perpetuity. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will say to the gentleman that this is 
taken from the western bill that passed the House. 

Mr. ESCH. I realize that, 

Mr. ADAMSON. And the committee adopted this language in 
order to accommodate ourselves to their idea. 

Mr. ESCH. I understand that; but that does not explain the 
situation as to why there should be a limitation where a man 
wishes to use it for the irrigation of his land. He wants a grant 
in perpetuity. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD, This presupposes a grant of not only 20 
years but of 50 years, the original life of the grant. The 20 
years is beyond that—70 years in all. If the gentleman will per- 
mit further, this provision, as I recall, was incorporated in the 
public lands water-power bill, so that in case a lease of power 
should expire, say, 10 years prior to the 50-year expiration of 
the lease, a new lease could be entered into 10 years prior to the 
expiration of the original lease; that would extend those leases 
not more than 20 years beyond the original term. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will say that the purpose in both cases is 
to take care of the users of the water until there can be a re- 
newal of the grant. That is the purpose of both bills. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I agree with the gentleman, but it will run 
for more than 70 years when you consider the time when it may 
be initiated. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The grant was 50 years, and the Secretary 
of War permits this extension of 20 years, and during that 20 
years certainly a new provision will be made to take care of it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 13. That the persons constructing, maintaining, or operating 
any dam or appurtenant or accessory works in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this act shall be Mable for any damage that may be inflicted 
thereby 9 paran perty, either by ov w or otherwise, and 
the United States shall in no event be liable therefor. The promotion 
of navigation for the benefit of Interstate commerce me gem Pilaren para- 
mount purpose and consideration for this legislation and improve- 
r TT 
acquire uf such visite, either to use or damage any 88 sites, lock 
es, 


lands, or property of others n to the construction, main- 
tenance, or operation of any such dam or diversion structure or of the 


works appurtenant or accessory thereto by the exercise of the right 
of eminent domain by condemnation proceedings in th 


e district court 


of the United States for the district in which such land or other prop- 


any may be located, or in the State courts, ‘The practice and pro- 
ure in any action or proceeding brought for that purpose in the 
district court of the United States shall conform as nearly as may be 
with the practice and procedure in similar actions or proceedings in the 
courts of the State where the property is situated. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the ` 
last word, for the purpose of obtaining information. 

I assume if a person has prior rights on a technically nav- 
igable stream in the use of a water power, if there is an applica- 
tion made to the Secretary of War for the development of a 
more extensive proposition, it rests with the Secretary of War 
to determine whether he should be vested with the right to 
grant to this grantee the power to condemn the prior rights of 
some other owner of a similar dam site upstream. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I think that would depend on whether it 
was in use or designed to be put in use. The proposition is to 
reach those dam sites that have been acquired by holders who 
held them unimproved to prevent competition. We want to 
reach them and improve them, 

Mr. STAFFORD. And the power of exercising the right of 
eminent domain virtually rests with the Secretary of War in 
authorizing him to approve the project? 

Mr, ADAMSON. No; I think not. I do not think he has any- 
thing to do with that. He approves the project and then tho 
movant takes the risk. I do not apprehend that any movant or 
litigant in any court would concede any site where the owner 
would improve the site just as well. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the grantee, with the approval of the 
Secretary of War, had the privilege to go ahead with the im- 
provement of this initial dam site, why, then, under the reading 
of this section he would have the right to proceed by eminent 
domain to condemn another prior dam site. 

Mr. ADAMSON. There is no such power conferred by the 
approval of the Secretary of War. The Secretary of War simply 
approves those plans for the benefit of navigation, but the 
burden is on the applicant himself to take care of the property. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, this section does not apply so 
much to taking over other interests as to taking the necessary 
property to complete any site already begun. Some man may 
have land which he is unwilling to sell, but which is needed for 
the development of the property, and this gives the right to 
condemn In that event. But if a property has once been dedicated 
to a public purpose you can not dedicate it to another public 
purpose until the first is entirely abrogated, That is the well- 
settled law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I direct the gentleman’s attention to this 
phraseology in lines 14, 15, and 16: 

May acqnire all such righ t 
lock aiteae lands, or 5 8 er be napag an eee 
maintenance, or operation of any such dam or diversion structure or 
of the works appurtenant or accessory thereto by the exercise of the 

t of eminent domain by condemnation proceedings. 

Mr. ADAMSON. That has no reference whatever to the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of War. 

Mr. STAFFORD, No; but it does refer to the power of the 
grantee, after he once has the right, to go ahead with the con- ` 
demnation proceedings of other dam sites, 

Mr. CULLOP. Oh, no. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Or other dam sites now in existence. 
What does the language refer to, then? 

Mr. CULLOP. It gives the right, where some site has already 
been provided or secured, that in the event of the establishment 
of the under consideration, which may injure that, 
the rights of the parties are preserved by this section of the 
statute, and not otherwise. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, under this provision he gets 
the right to build a dam in a navigable stream from the Sec- 
retary of War. If he fails by his lawsuit to get his property, 
he does not build the dam. That is all there is to it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 14. That in case of the development, generation, transmission, 
or use of power or energy under an approval given under this act, 
including leases under section 19 hereof, wholly within a State which 
has not provided a commission or other authority baving adequate 
e to regulate rate, charges, and service to the consumers of elec- 

cal energy and the issuance of stock and bonds by public-utility 
corporations engaged in power develppment, transmiss! dis- 
tribution, the control of rates, service, and cha 
stock and bond issues shall be vested in the tary of War, or 
committed to such body as may be authorized by Federal statutes until 
such time as the State shall provide a commission or other authority 
for such adequate ation and contro): Provided, That the control 
of the Secretary of War or other Federal authority shall cease and 
determine as to each specific matter of control described in this section 
8o soon as the State shall have provided a commission or other au- 
thority for the regulation and control of that specific matter. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, to add a 
letter “s” to the word “rate” in line 9. I think it is a typo- 
graphical omission. 


ion, and 
s to consumers and 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Escx]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 35, line 9, by striking out the word “rate” and in- 
serting the word “ rates.” 

Mr. ADAMSON. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. > 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. In 
line 22, before the word “regulation” insert the word “ ade- 

uate.” 
5 The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, p: 35, linc 22, by inserting before the word “ regulation“ 
the word “ adeqvate.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 

zent. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Minnesota moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. This is the section that has to do 
with the regulation of rates and service, as well as the issuance 
of stocks and bonds; and I find in this section the language that 
I called the gentleman’s attention to a few moments ago, on 
line 12, which reads as follows: 

The control of rates, service, and charges to consumers and stock 
and bond issues shall be vested in the Secretary of War, or committed 
to such body as may be authorized by Federal statute until such time 
as the State shall provide a commission or other authority for such 
adequate regulation and control, 

Mr. ADAMSON. That language, Mr. Chairman, is in two 
places. It is not only in this section, but in section 4, where 
provision is made for the regulation of interstate projects. But 
that does not render it not necessary that it should be included 
at the other place, as the gentleman has suggested, because, as 
was stated by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CULLOP] so 
pertinently, whenever a different arrangement is made by law 
in that same enactment you can provide just these functions. 
You can provide just as this is, if necessary. You do not know 
what it will be that you want to do. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Why not insert it here? 

Mr. ADAMSON. There has always been some difference as 
to who or what authority should regulate these rates. Some 
people insisted on the Interstate Commerce Commission doing 
it. So, as a palliation and a compromise, we provided that it 
may be the Secretary of War or such other authority as might 
be provided by law. 

Now, as to the other section that the gentleman from Minne- 
sota talks about, we thought the Secretary of War could man- 
age that at present; but if it is found that a different arrange- 
ment is necessary, “ sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,” 
and we can provide the other authority and cover the whole 
subject at once. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. And this language that I refer 
to, “or committed to such body as may be authorized by Fed- 
eral statute,” is meaningless in this section, and the section 
will be just as good without it. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman will notice that I did not 
write it. I took it from the Ferris bill, which was passed after 
full debate and solemnly adopted. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. I understand that this bill is 
made up of several other bills, and it does occur to me that in 
going over it, for that reason, we should be careful, because it 
has not that connected thought that we would get when a man 
sits down and writes a bill from beginning to end. 

Mr. ADAMSON. This bill is a composite bill, Mr. Chairman. 
It is made up of a hundred opposite views and different ideas, 
and it is impossible on that account to make it as coherent and 
uniform as if a single mind had written it. What we want to 
do is to get through a bill on which we can secure an agree- 
ment. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, 
this now vests that regulation in the Secretary of War. An- 
other body may be created for that regulation hereafter and 
then transfer the authority now vested in the Secretary of 
War to such a body as may hereafter be created. If the State 
has a commission for the purpose of regulating this rate, then 
the power of regulation is vested in the State commission 
which is clothed with that authority. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. But your reference to the refer- 
ring of this “to such other body as may be authorized by Fed- 
eral statute ” has no meaning or purpose in this act. 


Mr. ADAMSON. It means just that Congress may constitute 
another authority. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask for an exten- 
rion of five minutes. My time has been taken up by interrup- 

ons. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CULLOP. It has no office just now. But here is what 
might be termed a charter of these institutions. Provision is 
now made, but that power may hereafter be constituted other- 
wise ; it may be transferred to some other body, and then by the 
8 itself it is lodged in such body as may be subsequently 
created. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. But you could do the same thing 
with every other feature of the bill, where we are investing the 
Secretary of War with authority to do a certain thing. You do 
not need to use this language here any more than in any other 
portion of the bill. 

Mr. CULLOP. As to that, I am not prepared to say that it 
should not be used in order to make it clear wherever it may be 
necessary. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. It has no purpose or effect here at 
this time. 

Mr. CULLOP. No. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
the language here and in section 12 has been solemnly approved 
by the House in the last few months. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. I am not criticizing it. I am 
simply calling attention to the use of certain language in 
this bill. 

Mr. ADAMSON. It is for a different purpose entirely. The 
two cases to regulate rights constitute one case, while section 
12, to which the gentleman alluded, passes upon the question of 
whether a man ought te have a chance to get a new Jease. It is 


-quite a different proposition, and I can not say that the House 


did not act wisely in adopting the language of the other bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. What is the number of the sec- 
tion having reference to the regulation of rates—the general 
section? 

Mr. ADAMSON. It is at the beginning of seetion 4, and that 
same language is there contained. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. I call the attention of the chair- 
man of the committee to this fact: Section 4 and section 14 are 
the sections ; 

Mr. ADAMSON. Which control rates. 

.Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Which regulate rates and the 
issuance of stocks and bonds. 

Mr. ADAMSON. That is correct. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. And are the only features of this 
bill which look to the regulation of rates and service, 

Mr. ADAMSON. Those are the two sections. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. 1 will submit to the chairman of 
this committee that those provisions seem entirely inadequate 
for the purpose for which they are intended. I ask, What is 
there in this section that authorizes any individual to call the 
attention of the Secretary of War to the necessity of regulating 
rates and service? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Ido not think you need have any fear about 
that. When you give the Secretary of War power to adjudicate 
it, any man who suffers will certainly holler and go to him, 
There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. The gentleman's confidence in 
mankind is great, and I am glad it is, 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. But a man may have his own 
ideas about these things. Congress ought to have some idea as 
to what it wants when it creates a rate-regulating authority, 
and the gentleman must admit that this is quite inadequate, 
when we want to place a law on the statute books that will 
make it possible for people to take advantage of it. It would be 
wholly in the discretion of the Secretary of War to write such 
rules and regulations as he saw fit concerning these rates. We 
are doing altogether too much of that kind of legislating. We 
are letting the executive departments of this Government write 
the laws. When we are considering a proposition as important 
as the regulation of a highly concentrated business—so highly 
concentrated that if we are fair with ourselves and the country 
we will admit that it is a natural monopoly and will have to be 
so conducted—is it not necessary to enact a law by which it 
can be adequately regulated. Dves the turning of the whole 
proposition over to a Cabinct officer to do as he sees fit meet 
the test? 


= 
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Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
for one minute, just to deplore the fact that the gentleman is 
displeased. Two committees of this House have adopted the 
language in all these cases. This House has passed every one 
of them within the last three months. I despair of being able 
to satisfy the gentleman. 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the pro forma amend- 
ment will be considered as withdrawn. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. I am somewhat in sympathy with the gentleman 
from Minnesota upon this subject. The fact that the House has 
written two bills in which it has used precisely the same lan- 
guage does not altogether meet this question. If this property 
is to be developed, a great many people in this country are to be 
affected by that development, and it is well enough to put all the 
safeguards into the legislation at the time it is enacted. Now, 
the people have some rights in this matter, and their rights ought 
to be carefully safeguarded. The provision of law authorizing 
regulation by commission is a good law, but if the law leaves it 
solely to the discretion of the commission the authority may be 
very grossly abused, and it is at times. I do not know whether 
there is sufficient provision here to authorize the people to peti- 
tion for a change of rates after they are once fixed. If not, 
whenever application is made the grantee will immediately 
claim that he has made his investment upon the regulation pre- 
scribed at the time, and that to change that regulation will dis- 
turb his vested rights. If that should be true, then it would 
simply prevent the public from having changes that might be 
very necessary and essential to the proper use of these proper- 
ties. If the gentleman has an amendment that will reach that 
identical question, which I do not believe is sufficiently covered 
in this bill, I for one shall be very glad to support it. Now, we 
all know that Congress has passed laws a good many times 
which very much resemble laws that were passed by former 
Congresses; but sometimes when the courts get hold of them 
they put an entirely different construction upon them from what 
the law-making body intended, and when they are construed, 
that construction has a very different effect from what was 
anticipated when the legislation was passed, and the objects of 
the legislation defeated. Water power in this country is in its 
infancy ; it has wonderful possibilities; it will, when developed, 
revolutionize our industrial system, and hence this bill is of 
tremendous importance, 

For this reason the greatest care should be exercised in pre- 
paring every provision in this measure. It is well to care for 
the investor in order that properties may be developed, but it 
is equally as important that the rights of the public be safe- 
guarded in order that the people may not be oppressed. We 
owe a duty to them in this matter, a duty of the highest jm- 
portance, cnd we should see to it that that duty is well per- 
formed. The investor will take care of himself and as a rule 
is always able to do so; but the consumer is less fortunate, and 
hence we should proceed with great care in order that ad- 
vantage in the future may not be taken of him years hence 
when rights have been surrendered. This is a matter of such 
vast importance that we should consider it from every angle, 
and when the work is completed have it done so that great good 
will result and that hardship shall not be visited upon the con- 
suming public. 

This is the time now to incorporate in the measure every 
necessary provision to make it a workable law, and the safe- 
guarding of all rights of all parties affected by it. If we 
make now such a law it will save trouble in the future and en- 
courage the developing of systems which will prove of great 
benefit to the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 15, That any grantee who shall fall or refuse to comply with 
the lawful order of the Secretary of War, made in accordance with the 
provisions of this act, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and, 
on conviction thereof, shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $1.000, 
and every month suc antee shall remain in default shall be deem 
a new offense and sub, such grantee to additional penalties there- 
for; and in addition to said penalties the Attorney General may, on 
the reqnest of the Secretary of War, institute proper proceedings in 
the district court of the United States in the district in which such 
sructure or any of its accessory works may, in whole or in part, exist, 
for the purpose of having such violation stop by injunction, man- 
damus, or other process; and any such district court shall have juris- 
diction over all such p ngs and shall have tbe power to make 
and enforce all writs, orders, and decrees necessary to compel the com- 
12 with the requirements of this act and the lawful orders of the 

retary of War and the performance of any condition or stipula- 
tion imposed under the provisions of this act; and if the unlawful 
maintenance and operation are shown to be such as sball require a 
revocation of all rights and privileges held under authority of this 
act, the court may decree such revocation. In case of such a dec 


the court may wind up the business of such grantee conducted under 
the rights in question, and may declare such dam and accessory works 


to be an unreasonable obstruction to navigation and cause their re- 
moval at the expense of the grantee owning or controlling the same, or 
may provide for the sale of the dam and all accessory and appurte- 
nant works constructed under authority of this act for the further 
development of water power, and may make and enforce such other 
and further orders and decrees as equity demands; and, in case of 
such a sale for the further development of water power, the vendee 
shall take the rights and privileges and shall perform the duties which 
belonged to the previous grantee, and shal] assume such outstanding 
lion of sare tale end BOMANS OAT OS bese Tine a 
may deem equitable in the 8 p7 K ca pera peel 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, the passage of this bill is 
vital to the interests of a large portion of the people residing 
in the district I have the honor to represent. I thoroughly be- 
lieve in the principle of cooperation between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and private corporations for the development of the 
great water powers of our country. Conservation should not 
be defined as destruction and waste. The severity of the pres- 
ent law, being the act of June 21, 1906, as amended by the act 
approved June 23, 1910, has prevented the proper use of many 
great water powers and has made conservation a farce. In 
other words, those powers have been so rigidly conserved that 
they have not been used at all and are therefore absolute 
waste, 

The bill now under consideration has had the careful study 
of the Government authorities and one of the leading commit- 
tees of this House for an extended period, and would appear to 
open the way for employment of the great water powers and at 
the ae time properly safeguard the interests of the Govern- 
men 

I have several times spoken on the subject of Connecticut 
River navigation, and need not discuss it at length at the present 
time. The construction of a new lock and dam at Enfield, 
Conn., by private capital, the deeding of these when completed 
to the United States without cost, the payment of all claims 
for damages resulting from flowage rights, injury to water 
power, and from any other source can positively be done with 
satisfactory financial return upon the private capital invested 
under the conditions of this bill. The people living above the 
dam in Springfield, Holyoke, and Chicopee, Mass., will secure 
a channel 12 feet deep at mean low water, which will result 
in a large saving in freight rates as well as aiding in reliev- 
ing the congestion of freight now such a serlous detriment in 
that section. 

I hope this bill will become law in the very near future, as 
I am anxious and eager to have its benefits applied to the 
problem of transportation in Holyoke, as well as the other places 
I have named. As soon as it becomes law I shall make strenuous 
efforts to have its benefits put into practical operation upon the 
Connecticut River. 

I am reliably informed that a corporation stands rendy to 
accept it provisions and build the necessary locks and dams, 
thereby being enabled to develop 35,000 or 40,000 horsepower, 
supplying a wide area with electric energy at a minimum of cost 
to the consumer. An appropriation by the Government of 
$1,870,000, as recommended in House Document No. 417, Sixty- 
fourth Congress, first session, will then secure the desired depth 
of water, 12 feet, from the Sound, through Hartford, to Holyoke, 
Mass. The people have patiently waited for the consumma- 
tion of this project. The of this bill will hasten in 
securing for them this great boom to their prosperity and busi- 
ness success. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. I move to strike out the last word 
in line 1, page 36, and the first two words in line 2, of the same 
page, and to insert before the word “guilty ” the word “ is.” 

Mr, ADAMSON. If I understand correctly what the gentle- 
man is driving at, I think he will reach it better by simply 
striking out the word “deemed” and leave it simply “shall be 
guilty.” A man can not be guilty until he does something in 
the future. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. There seems to be some con- 
troversy over it, and I will withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota will be withdrawn, and the 
Clerk will read. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Garner having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message, in writing, from 
the President of the United States was presented by Mr. Sharkey, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed the House of Repre- 
sentatives that the President had, on July 11, 1916, approved 
and signed bills and joint resolution of the following titles: 

H. R. 7430. An act for the relief of William Foglio; 

H. R. 7617. An act to provide that the United States shall 
aid the States in the construction of rural post roads, and for 
other purposes; and 
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H. J. Res. 257. Joint resolution permitting the use of certain 
hospital facilities belonging to the United States. 


GENERAL DAM BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Suc. 16. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to examine 
books and accounts of grantees and to require them to submit state- 
ments, representations, or reports, including information as to capitali- 
zation, cost of locks, dams, and other aids to navigation, water rights, 
lands, easements, and other property acquired, production, use, dis- 
tribution, and sale of power or cacra; all of which statements, repre- 
sentations, or reports so required sh: be upon oath, unless otherwise 
specimen, and in such form and upon such blanks as the Secretary of 

ar may require; and any person making any false statement, repre- 
paea akai or report under oath shall be subject to punishment as for 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Apamson] a question. In the last 
proviso— 

And any person making any false statement, representation, or re- 
port under oath shall be subject to punishment as for perjury— 

Does not the gentleman think that a little severe? Should it 
not have the usual qualifications, “ knowingly, willfully,” and so 
forth? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I think that is understood. I do not think 
you can convict a man of telling a lie unless he knows he is 
telling it. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman believes that this does not cover 
that point? 

Mr. ADAMSON. My opinion is that unless he does it on pur- 
pose he is not guilty. 

Mr. RAKER. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, = move to strike 
out the last word. Section 16 provides that the Secretary of 
War may examine the books, and so forth, but he does not 
provide for what purpose he makes the examination. 

Mr. ADAMSON. It is for the purpose of discharging the 
duties imposed upon him by this bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. When does he determine that his 
duty operates, what standard has he to enable him to tell 
when he is to examine the books and accounts, and for what 
purpose? Is it for the purpose of fixing rates, or what? 

Mr. ADAMSON. There are two things required of him in 
this bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. He ought to be required to do it 
when he does it, and he ought to do it for some purpose. 

Mr. ADAMSON. He is required to supervise the capitaliza- 
tion and the rates and practices, and I know of no other pur- 


pose. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. That is my objection to it, that he 
is authorized to supervise the issuance of stocks and bonds, 
and that is ineffective. It amounts to nothing. It is so much 
language and nothing else. If the grantee was required to 
secure from the Secretary of War a permit to issue stocks and 
bonds it would amount to something, but here it is so general 
in its scope that they could go on and issue all the stocks and 
bonds they wanted to, and what is the Secretary of War em- 
powered to do? Nothing; he could not prevent them from doing 
it. They do not commit any misdemeanor by going on and is- 
suing all the stocks and bonds they please. It is simply a phrase 
thrown into the body of the bill which is meaningless and use- 
less. It clothes the Secretary of War with no power whatever. 
It is the same with this proposition. He may examine the rec- 
ords in the books, but for what purpose it does not say. Sup- 
pose I was the grantee and the Secretary of War should come 
to my premises and want to examine my books and records, I 
would want tu know for what purpose he was going to examine 
them. 

Mr. ADAMSON. All he would have to do was to explain that 
section 14 required him to supervise the issuance of stocks and 
bonds and the rates and practices, and I think the books would 
be forthcoming. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, would the gentleman from 
Georgia object to inserting the following amendment: After 
the word “ war,” in line 15, page 37, insert “for the purpose of 
fixing rates and for reguiating the issuance of stocks and bonds 
as provided for in this act,” so that the section will read: 

The Secretary of War, for the p se of fixing rates and for regu- 
lating the issuance of stocks and bonds as provided in this act— 

And so forth. 

Mr. ADAMSON. That is the undoubted intention of it, and 
I have no objection. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I want to ask the gentleman from North 
Dakota a question. Are there not other duties required of the 
Secretary of War than the mere fixing of rates and the issuing 


of stocks and bonds for which he might want to examine the 


books. Why not have the amendment read “to enable the 
Secretary of War to perform the duties required of him under 
this act”? We ought not to limit it to these two objects, because 
he has many other duties to perform for which it might be of 
great advantage to him to examine the books. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman from North Dakota yield 
further? 

Mr. NORTON. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. What object is there for us to limit the author- 
ity of the Secretary of War to call for these reports and examine 
the books? You give him authority to call for them with a 
limitation, which limitation may come up in a lawsuit. 

Mr. NORTON. The question was raised as to whether he 
had authority at any time. 

Mr. ADAMSON. If I was going to say anything I would say 
“for the purposes of this act.” 

Mr. STAFFORD, That is understood, is it not? 

Mr. ADAMSON. That is what I thought. 

Mr. MANN. If we were trying to make some outside cor- 
poration furnish a report, we would have to bring it within our 
legislative power, but that is not this case. Here is a cor- 
poration for which we are granting a franchise, and we can 
impose in that franchise any condition we please. Why should 
we put any limitation in at all? It can not hurt these people. 
1 5 1 I thoroughly agree with the gentleman from 

no 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman from 
North Dakota withdraws his amendment. 

There was no objection. $ 7 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: On page 88, line 1, after the word “ person,” insert the 
word “ willfully.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
tulp = 38, line 1, after the word “ person,“ insert the word “ will- 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to that, 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 18. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved as to any and all dams which may be authorized in 
accordance with the provisions of this act. In such case the United 
States shall incur no liability for the alteration, amendment, or 
mete: to the owner or owners or any other persons Interested in such 

m. 


Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word for the purpose of making an inquiry of the 
chairman of the committee. What is the effect of the last para- 
graph of section 18— 

In such case the United States shall incur no liability for the altera- 
tion, amendment, or repeal thereof to the owner or owners or any 
other persons interested in such dam— 
if it is not to create that uncertainty and doubt which the 
chairman of this committee and the committee have tried to 
avoid, so as to induce capital to invest in this sort of business 
with some assurance that it will be stable? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr, Chairman, I will state to the gentleman 
that it is provided in another part of the bill that these ap- 
provals are irrevocable, except for violation of conditions or the 
use of the Government, or some good cause; and it is believed 
that no Congress will ever revoke one of them unless it is wise 
to do so and justified at the time it does it. No one of us be- 
lieves that Congress will ever confiscate any of these things 
unless it is proper to do so. If Congress ever deems it wise 
and justifiable to repeal the act so as to revoke one of these 
approvals, I dare say, as a good American and patriot, that there 
will be sufficient cause for it, and that there ought not to be 
any redress upon the part of the people who have incurred the 
displeasure of Congress by their wrongdoing. Grantees and 
capitalists have for a long time demanded that we make abso- 
lutely irrevocable these grants for a certain period of time, but 
that would be an abdication of sovereignty, and I do not believe 
that Congress will ever abdicate its sovereignty and control over 
these things. In other words, I believe Congress will always 
reserve to itself the right to pass on the circumstances in each 
case and decide whether or not it will revoke. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. The gentleman will notice that I 
am not calling attention to the first paragraph of the section 
which reserves to the Government the right to amend or re- 
peal the act, but to the second paragraph, which provides: 

In such cases the United States shall incur no liability for the 


alteration, amendment, or repeal thereof to the owner or owners or 
any other persons interested such dam. 
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Mr. ADAMSON. I tried to answer that. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Let me venture the statement that 
that section, while it appears to be just, will not meet the 
Stuation, and I will buy a hat, the best hat that can be pur- 
Cased for the chairman of this committee if that portion of the 
section ever goes into a bill written by Congress. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not know anything about that. I do 
net gamble. The gentleman may know more about it than I 
@e, Wut I daresay that Congress will never abrogate one of these 
fhings unless it is right to do so. This language simply means 
# will not owe anything to anybody for doing so. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
went will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 19. That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
ts enter Into leases for the use of surplus water and water power gen- 
«sated at dams and works constructed wholly or in part by the United 
States in the interests of navigation. at such rates or on such terms and 
renditions, and for such periods of time, not to exceed 50 years, and 
with such 3 for the periodical readjustment of rentals, as may 
sem to him just, equitable, and expedient, subject, however, to the 
seovisions of this act governing the authorization, maintenance, and 
3 of pome plants, and to all regulations governing the use and 

position of the power, so far as the same may be y cable; and 
al! such leases, the parties thereto, and the terms and conditions thereof, 
shall be reported annually to Congress: Provided, That the said Sec- 
retary of War, in making such leases, other conditions being equal, 
såall give preference to the bid solely for municipal use of any mu- 
vicipal corporation or other public corporation not operated for protit. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment, which I send to the desk aud ask to have rend. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Suir of Minnesota: Amend section 19. page 38, 
by striking out all after the word “ leases,” in lines 10, 11, 12. and 13, 
aad inserting in leu thereof the following: shall give preference to 
ae Pg a corporation or other public corporation not operated for 


Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, the amendment 
which I offer is the amendment that was adopted in the House 
when the Adamson bill was under consideration during the last 
session of Congress, and I feel that it is a wise amendment. I 
feel that the language of the bill as reported does not do what 
evidently was intended to be done, and that is to give a prefer- 
ence to municipalities and States. Under the language in the 
vill as reported, a municipality would have to go into the open 
market and bid against hydroelectric companies, electric monop- 
olies, if you may call them so. This would be equivalent to 
depriving them of any opportunity to get the power under any 
condition whatever, because it is well known, that if the 
municipality is compelled to go into the market and bid for 
this power, the company can pay any price that it wants to pay, 
ran the price up just as high as it desires in order to get above 
the municipality, and then tax back on the municipality the ex- 
cess cost the municipality compelled it to pay. I do not think 
mat the committee wants to have such a feature remain in the 
bill. It is unjust; it is unfair; it does not mean what it is in- 
tended it should mean, which evidently is to give a municipality 
or a State a preference. There can be no preference where 
there is competitive bidding. You can not make a preference 
eat of that sort of thing. This being the case I hope the chair- 
man of the committee will adopt my amendment, which is the 
exact language of the amendment adopted by the House when 
the Adamson bill was under consideration last year. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I can not afford to accept 
any such amendment. I think the language in this paragraph 
is fair. The gist of it is taken from the Ferris bill that the 
House adopted a few months ago, and the distinguishing fea- 
ture between it and the gentleman's proposition is that it must 
be “solely for municipal use” in order to give them a prefer- 
ence. 

The Secretary of War has the diseretion under this language, 
bat the qualification is that to give a city advantage over any 
other bidder under the same conditions it must be solely for 
municipal use. The gentleman had the proposition up here at 
another time and the House voted it down during this session, 
and of course should vote it down every time it is proposed. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes, 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. The matter I had up I intend to 
offer in a few moments. This proposition is entirely different 
from the one that I offered to the river and harbor bill. 

Mr. ADAMSON. It is so nearly akin to it that I thought it 
was the same. It is of the same family and belongs to the same 
tribe, no doubt. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Under the language of the bill 
is it the intention of the committee that there shall be a pref- 
erence and at the same time that the power shall be put up and 
Bold te the highest bidder? 
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Mr. ADAMSON, The language is express that preference 
shall be given to municipalities if they want it “solely for 
municipal purposes.” If it is a subterfuge, if they are to use 
a little and let some trust or monopoly have the balance, the 
Secretary of War does not give them the preference. That is 
all there is in it, and it ought to stand as it is. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield for 
another question? 

Mr. ADAMSON. T will. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota, What does the language “to the 
bid“ mean? 

Mr, ADAMSON. Well, I suppose it means what it says. 
The people who want it will make application and state what 
terms they want and what they are willing to do and pay. 
That is the common acceptation of the English language. 

apr. SMITH of Minnesota. The one who pays the most shalt 
get it? 

Mr. ADAMSON. No; that is not what it says. It says, “ other 
conditions being equal.” 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Other conditions being equal "— 
that is, other conditions will have to be equal, and, besides that, 
it will have to bid more than anybody else? 

Mr. ADAMSON. That is not what it says at all. “Shall give 
preference to the bid.” 

Mr. SMITH cf Minnesota. Now, that is what the chairman 
on April 10 said in this House, that that ought to be done. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Certainly, 

Mr. RAKER. What is the purpose of the gentleman's amend- 
ment? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. The purpose of my amendment is 
to make it possible for municipalities and States to get the privi- 
lege of using these powers without being compelled to bid against 
the Hydroelectric Trust. A permit should be granted for a 
public purpose without competitive bidding, and a fair and equi- 
table price should be exacted for the permit. This is what my 
amendment aims to do. 

Mr. RAKER. Is not that what this bill does? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. No, indeed. This bill provides that 
a municipality can secure one of these water-power Government 
dams when it pays the highest price and other conditions are 
equal. I submit that such a proposition does not amount to a 
preference at all; it is simply a play upon words that have a 
contrary meaning to that which they should mean. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Other cities of these United States need this 
power, and it is the understood purpose of the gentleman from 
Minnesota that it is on account of his home cities—and, Mr. 
Chairman, I protest against altering the benevolent and fair 
terms in a general bill in order to accommodate any local situa- 
tion. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. ApAmson] is clearly in error when he attempts to 
confound my amendment or the section under consideration with 
any local situation. 

the section under consideration authorizes the Secretary of 
War to enter into leases for the use of power generated at dams 
constructed wholly or in part by the United States, and the par- 
ticular language of section 14 under consideration is a proviso 
that reads as follows: 

That the Secretary of War in making such leases, other conditions 
being equal, shall give 1 to the bid solely for municipal use of 


5 corporation or other public corporation not operated for 
profit. 


My amendment changes that proviso so as to rend as follows: 


That the Secretary of War in making such leases shall give prefer- 
ence to any municipal corporations or other public corporation not 
operated for profit. 

It will readily be seen that the phrases “other conditions 
being equal” and“ to the bid“ destroy the effect of a preference 
which the municipality or State will otherwise have if these 
phrases were not in the bill. 

In order to understand just what the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Apamson] is trying to accomplish by this provision of his 
bill I call attention to his remarks found on page 5837 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. On 
this occasion Mr. ADAMSON said: 

I have no objection to their taking it— 

Meaning the municipality— 
if they bid more than anybody else and give better terms to the Govern- 
ment than anybody else. But I want the Government to make the best 
terms possible. 

It is plainly to be seen from the gentleman's previous state- 
ment that at this time he is dodging the issue and does not know 
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what: the section of his bill means or is withholding information 
from the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption—— 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the word 
“solely,” in the eleventh line. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 39, line 11, strike out the word“ solely.” 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman is amending an amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is to perfect the text. 

Mr. KING. This is to the substance of the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN, The amendment offered by the gentleman 

from Minnesota was to strike out and insert. 

- Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from Illinois is in order in 
offering an amendment to perfect the text, and he has the right 
to perfect the text before the motion of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota is submitted. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amendment 
of the gentleman from Minnesota again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment, 

There was no objection. 

The amendment was again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of opinion that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota has now to be 
voted upon. The question is on its adoption. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the word 
“solely ” in line 11. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 39, line 11, strike out the word “ solely.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, it strikes me I may be wrong, 
perhaps—the distinguished chairman of the committee can ex- 
plain—that that would prevent a municipality which was in 
the business of selling power to its inhabitants in competition 
with a private corporation from being preferred under this 
section, would it not? 

Mr. ADAMSON, I do not think so. I think the idea is that 
a city may furnish its own citizens with light and power for 
municipal use. 

Mr. KING. It says “solely for municipal use.” Does that 
mean the use of the inhabitants or the use of the city of elec- 
tricity for the purpose of lighting its particular buildings? 

Mr. ADAMSON. If the city was to furnish its own plant and 
furnish its citizens, it would be for municipal use. 

Mr. KING. Well, I ask for a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. McARTHUR. May I ask the chairman a question? 
Mr. ADAMSON. Certainly. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Does the chairman want this amendment? 

Mr. ADAMSON. No, sir. 

' The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I send to the 
Clerk's desk an amendment as a new paragraph, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Smira of Minnesota, to be inserted after 
the word “ profit,” on page 39, line 13: 

“That the Secretary of War be, and is hereby, directed to make and 
enter into an agreement with the Municipal Electric Co., a public cor- 
poration organized and existing under the laws of the State of Minne- 
sota, for the purpose of utilizing the hydroelectric power developed by 
the surplus waters not needed for navigation by the dam prescribed 
and provided for in House Document No. 741, Sixty-first Congress, sec- 
ond session, as adopted by Congress in the act entitled ‘An act making 
appropriations for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain 

ublic works on rivers and harbors, and for other 3 approved 
une 25, 1910. Such agreement shall provide that for the privile; 
secured thereby said corporation shall pay to the United states e 
fair and proportional cost of maintenance of said dam, lands, and ap- 
purtenant works, and also pay in addition an annual sum, not less 
than 8 per cent, upon such amount as the United States shall have 
invested and expended in the completion of the project by which such 
water power is developed and maintained over and above the amount 
actually expended and which would have been expended in completion 
55 the project for navigation only. Such amount shall be determined 
y the records in the office of the Chief of Engineers, and the said 
annua: payments for rent and maintenance shall made on or before 
the 2d day of January of each 8 and the rent shall begin with the 
use of the power commercially by the said Municipal Electrie Corpora- 
tion, and not later than one year after said company has been notified 
by the Secretary of War that the water is available. 

“The right shall be reserved to the United States and included in 
such contract for the United States to purchase and use such supply 
of said power as may be required for its own purposes on the same 
terms and conditions as the said power is sold or distributed to the 
members of said public corporation of the State of Minnesota.” 


Mr. ADAMSON. I make the point of order against it, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman on th 
point of order. é 

Mr. ADAMSON. It is a local proposition for an entirely differ- 
ent purpose and not germane to this bill at all. You might just 
as well undertake to provide for the private household of every 
man in the United States as to put that in for the benefit of 
pone two cities. One is a general law and the other is a special 

nefit. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. It is not a special benefit. It is to 
carry out an agreement on the part of the Government tò do a 
certain thing or enable the Secretary of War to do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. SmIrH] on the point of order. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, it is clearly within 
the purpose of the bill. The purpose of this bill is to enable 
us to develop the water-power resources of fhe country and. to 
dispose of them as we develop them. The amendment which I 
propose has for its purpose the authorization of the Secretary 
or War, or it might have been somebody else, to dispose of 
water power that is in shape to be utilized. The Government 
has spent in the neighborhood of $2,300,000 on this project, 
and it should have been utilized some time ago. Now it comes 
to the point of passing a law that will authorize the Secretary 
of War to dispose of that power in the way that was contem- 
plated at the time the project was undertaken. 

The CHAIRMAN. House resolution 287 is a special rule for 
the bill S. 3331. The special rule says: 

That no matter or provision contained in the bill shall be subject 
to a point of order, any rule or rules of the House to the contrary 
notwithstanding, : 

In the judgment of the Chair this bill then becomes a general 
legislative one, and the amendment of the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. SmrrH] pertains to the general subject. The 
Chair therefore overrules the point of order. 

The question is on the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I want to be just 


as brief as I ean. This is a special matter that affects only 


the cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul and the State of Minne- 
sota. But you must remember, gentlemen, that this is not a new 
proposition. The project was undertaken in 1910, and wher it 
was undertaken the municipalities, the State, and the Federal 
Government came to an understanding as to what was to be 
done. The cities offered to build the dam and to donate all the 
flowage rights if the Government would permit them to use the 
power. 

The Secretary of War, through the Chief of Engineers, re- 
ported that such an arrangement would not be satisfactory to 
the Federal Government for reasons stated, and that the Gov- 
ernment should go on and complete the dam, and when com- 
pleted the Government should offer to lease it to the cities of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. I will read what the Secretary of 
War said at that time, through the Chief of Engineers: 


The two cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis are deeply interested in 
the construction of a high lock and dam, and in addition are naturali; 
the most desirable lessees of any surplus power that may be creat 
thereby. ‘Through assurances of reasonable and proper concessions to 
them in the matter of leasing such surplus power it is thought to be 

ible to secure a voluntary donation of the right of flowage over their 

ds. . * . s * 
That instead of inviting the cooperation of and entering into con- 
tractural relations with any private or municipal corporation for the 
execution of the work (a policy which experience has shown to be con- 
ducive to friction and misunderstanding and often attended by serious 
complications), the cost of construction should be borne by the United 
States alone, so that the control of the water power will be absolute, 
and it may be used, leased, or otherwise utilized as may be most advan- 
tageous to the interests of the Government. 

Following that, he said “in making a lease the cities and the 
State should have reasonable concessions made to them.” ` 

Now, it is impossible under the general clause in the bill that 
is before us for the Secretary of War to make any concessions 
whatever to those cities. They have done their part. They 
have donated flowage rights. The State of Minnesota has do- 
nated to the Government valuable water-power rights, and now 
we are asking the Government to fulfill its part of the contract 
and to permit the Secretary of War to lease this power to the 
municipalities and the State, for public purposes only, at a 
reasonable rate of interest, without any competition, that the 
people of Minneapolis and St. Paul shall have the excess power 
to use upon paying to the Federal Government a reasonable 
compensation for the amount the Government has invested in 
the plant. 

In view of the previous understanding, nothing can be fairer. 
We do not want this for nothing. We simply want the Govern- 
ment to live up to its agreement, 

Now, then, what is the opposition to this proposition? In 
Minnesota there is something like 20 water-power developments 
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under control and management of one concern. We haye more 
water power than any other State of the Union; that is, sepa- 
rate power sites. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to have it extended 10 minutes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not like to deny the gentleman any- 
thing, but he has debated his bill before in this House and 
lost on it each time. I shall not object; but at the end of his 
time I shall ask the committee to vote down the proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. This is not a personal matter 
with me. I am simply presenting to you the rights of my con- 
stituents in this proposition. You would think it was a per- 
sonal matter to hear some people talk, but I assure you it is not. 
There is no personal feeling. You can vote this down just as 
often as you want to. My conscience is clear. Let me show 
you the opposition. There is but one concern in my State 
that has control of every water power in the State except this 
one, This is the Minneapolis General Electric, which is one 
of the subsidiary companies of the great Water Power Trust. 

In connection with the high dam the management of the 
Minneapolis General Electric Co. has this to say: 


The management of the Minneapolis Co. belleve that they should 
be 3 from competition so long as they serve the public fairly 
and so long as the rates charged are as low as those that could be fairly 
made by any other company operating on legitimate lines. The man- 

Dellove that no water powers that would be serviceable in 

neapolis or St. Paul can be developed at a lower unit cost than 

those it controls, and none would have better operating conditions 
when built. 

Mind you, it does not say, “None would serve the public 
cheaper,” but “None could have better operating conditions 
when built.” Tho letter proceeds: 


Consequently the management believes that it is only fair and just 
that before a Federal permit be granted to other private interests to 
construct dams those interests should be required to demonstrate that 
when their proposed developments are completed they will be in a posi- 
tion to generate, distribute, and sell current at a lower figure than the 
existing companies can and are doing. We believe that every case 
where a Federal license is requested and the power is to be used for 
public-service purpeses a thorough examination should be made of the 
property by competent Government engineers, and no permit should be 
granted unless it can be shown that there is a market for the power 
reat can not be provided for as well and as cheaply by the existing com- 
panies, 

This letter was written by Frederick P. Royce, vice president 
of the Minneapolis General Electric Co., to Hon. Frederick C. 
Stevens, then a Member of Congress, on November 17, 1910, and 
contains the first suggestion of what is known as section 14 in 
the Adamson bill of last year, and what is known as section 19 
of the Adamson bill of this year, and what is known as section 
10 in the Shields bill of this year. It was the Royce letter that 
furnished the inspiration for these sections. 

Now, gentlemen, if you feel that these municipalities should 
be deprived of the opportunity of getting this water power under 
these circumstances, I have nothing to say. 

But let me say another word: The method that you are now 
pursuing is the only way that the Minneapolis General Electric 
Co, or any other company could get control of the water power 
at Minneapolis and the flowage rights. Let me read to you what 
the Board of Engineers said on this point: 

If the high dam is not built as an aid to navigation, it is presumed 
to be impossible for the United States to condemn the additional land 
that will be needed for flowage purposes. 

Now, then, the Board of Engineers that reported on this propo- 
sition clearly set forth that unless you could induce the cities of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul to part with their flowage rights you 
could not condemn the property because they had previously 
found the high dam was not necessary for navigation purposes. 
The plan that is now being pursued in this legislation was then 
devised by parties interested in seeing the General Electric 
Co, secure this power from the Federal Government, and it has 
been persistently followed ever since that time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Surra]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 23, noes 30. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, the bill H. R. 408, reported by 
the House Committee on Public Lands, was a bill that re- 


- 


ceived a grent deal of attention last year and this year. Being 
a member of that committee, I am in a position to know that the 
committee gave very careful attention and painstaking consider- 
ation to the bill after long and exhaustive hearings. 7155 

The pending bill now under consideration, S. 3331, as amended 
by the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
is something similar to the bill that was passed last year. The 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce has had hear- 
ings and full consideration of the provisions of this bill, and 
the Committee on Public Lands—and I say it to the credit of 
that committee—has approved of many of the valuable fea- 
tures of the House bill. The two bills are companion bills. 
One relates to the waters flowing over public lands and non- 
navigable streams and the other relates to navigable streams, 
and the two together practically cover the development of hydro- 
electric power upon navigable and nounavigable streams. 

The terms of this bill, as it is now amended, protect the 
Government. The terms of the other bill protect the Govern- 
ment, protect the investor, and give to the consumer some 
chance of a reasonable price for his product and a good pros- 
pect for the development of this great and valuable property 
on the public domain as well as on our rivers, and will add much 
to the wealth of this country. 

Practically, electrical-power development is in its infancy. 
We can remember but a few years ago when there were no 
plants of any considerable importance. You could go to the 
great city of San Francisco and find but one little one-story 
concern, known as the California Electric Co., that had made 
an expenditure of eight or ten thousand dollars. To-day you 
find great development in this country in every conceivable way 
along the line of hydroelectric power. 

I believe both of these bills, with some amendments, will 
become laws, and their enactment will speak well of both sides 
of the House, and particularly of the Members who have given 
attention to this legislation, who favor the utilization of this 
power, which will give to the men who invest their money a fair 
return upon it and at the same time will give consumers a 
product at a reasonable price and add much to the material 
wealth of this country. [Applause] ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. ‘ 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 20. That the provisions of this act shall not be construed as 
revoking or affecting any permits or valid existing rights of way here- 
tofore given or granted pursuant to law, but at the option of the 
grantee any grant heretofore given for the development, generation, 
transmission, or utilization of power may be surrendered and the 
gurs given a grant for the same premises under the provisions of 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I want to make a 
statement, and I want to ask for a little time, not more than 10 
minutes. I may be able to complete my statement in five 
minues. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. ; 

Mr. ADAMSON. What is the gentleman's purpose? 

Mr. MANN. I hope no objection will be made to the gentle- 
man’s request. We passed over section 10, and I ask that after 
we conelude the disposition of section 10 the gentleman from 
Minnesota may have 10 minutes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I want to couple with that a request that 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Smits] may have five 
minutes. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will not couple with it 
anything. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I couple with that, Mr. Chairman, a request 
for five minutes for the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sms]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair understands the gentleman 
from Illinois to ask unanimous consent that at the conclusion 
of the reading of the bill 

Mr. MANN. No; only section 10—— 

The CHAIRMAN (continuing). The gentleman from Min- 
nesota may have 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 21. That the provisions of this act shall not apply to irrigation 
or power dams or grants to municipal corporations affecting the use 
of water or water power for municipal pu es or other projects under 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Interior or the Secretary of 
Agriculture upon the public lands of the United States. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Now, Mr. Chairman, it is in order to go 
back to section 10, i 

Mr. MANN. Section 10, as I understand, was read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from California [Mr. KENT]. 
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Mr. MANN. ‘The gentleman from Georgia withdraws his 
amendment, 


The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Georgia with- 
draw his amendment? 

Mr. ADAMSON. No; it was adopted. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no. 

The CHAIRMAN. Section 10 has not been adopted. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I withdraw it, then, and will allow the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Kent] to offer his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out section 10 and substitute the following: 

“Sec. 10. At any time after the expiration of any grant made here- 
under, upon six months’ notice of intention to do so, given either be- 
fore or after the expiration of the grant, the United States, or any 
person authorized by Congress, may take over the dam and locks and 
properties appurtenant to navigation and the properties used by the 
grantee for the generation and transmission of electrical energy which 
ure dependent for their usefulness on the continuance of such grant: 
Provided, That by transmission there shall be understood the wires, 
conduits, poles, or other devices used to convey electrical energy to 
the point of its application, but that nothing herein contained shall obli- 

te the United States to purchase RoT DEORE beyond such generat- 
ng plant and transmission lines: Provided further, That the United 
States may also purchase at its discretion such lands and other prop- 
erty of any ntee acting under the terms of this act as in the 
jee of Congress may be deemed advisable upon condition that 
t shall pay before taking ion, first, the actual costs of the 
dam and locks and all other aids to navigation constructed under the 
approval of plans and specifications, rights of way, water rights, 
lands, and interests therein purchased or taken over by it; and, 
second, the reasonable value of all other property taken over, including 
structures and fixtures acquired, erected, or placed upon the lands an 
ineluded in the generation or transmission plant and which are de- 
pendent as hereinabove set forth, such reasonable yalue to be deter- 
mined by mutual agreement between the Secretary of War and the 
38 or owners of such property; and in case they can not agree 

y proceedings instituted for that purpose in the United States district 
court for the district in which said property or some part thereof is 
situated, but in no case shall the amount exceed the actual cost: 
Provided, That such reasonable value shall not include or be affected 
by the value of the franchise or good will or profits to be earned on 
pana contracts or any other intangible element: Provided further, 
hat in case of war or other emergency, to be judged by the Secretary 
of War, the United States shall ve the right hereby reserved to 
requisition and take on of any or all of said property and 
operate the same for its own use and eft as long as the necessity 
or emergency continues, and compensation for such use and occupe 
ae shall be determined and paid as heretofore provided in this 
section.” 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will ask the gentleman if agreeing to 
this amendment will make peace in the family and end the 
trouble over this section? 

Mr. KENT. Other gentlemen have made other suggestions, 
but I do not think they will oppose this amendment. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I have scrutinized the two versions of the 
section, and this looks to me like a case of tweedledee and 
tweedledum, as far as the merits are concerned. 

Mr. KENT. I will take tweedledee and the gentleman can 
take tweedledum. k 

Mr. ADAMSON. Admiring the gentlemau's great linguistic 
capabilities and deferring to his eminent ability, if it is any 
pleasure to my distinguished friend to use his language instead 
of mine, I will accept his proposition if it will make peace in 
the family. 

Mr. STAFFORD, 
stitute. 

Mr, ADAMSON. That may break up the harmony. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment to the amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out, in lines 18, 19, and 20 of the substitute offered by Mr. 
Kent, the following language: the dams and locks, and all other aids 
8 navigation constructed under the approval of plans and specifica- 
tions.’ 

Mr. ADAMSON. You might just add “and confiscate all the 
property.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to point out the dif- 
ference between the Ferris bill and the bill under consideration, 
as to what the Government would pay in case it should appro- 
priate a dam, dam site, and appurtenances at the end of the 50- 
year period. I have in my hand the Ferris bill as it passed the 
House, and in section 5 you will find that we only provided for 
paying the actual cost. I will read the language: 

First, the actual costs of rights of way, water rights, lands, and in- 
terests therein purchased and used by the lessee in the generation and 
distribution of electrical energy under the lease; and, second, the rea- 
sonable value of all other property taken over, including structures. 

The phraseology as it is carried in the Adamson bill, as well 
as in the amendment offered by the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Kexr] seeks to pay the actual cost of the dam and locks, 
not the reasonable value of the dam and locks, as is provided in 
the Ferris bill. 
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I wish to offer an amendment to the sub- 


Mr. ADAMSON. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The distinction is this: For the things 
which the Government requires the lessee to do for the Gov- 
ernment use and benefit, we provide that the Government shall 
pay him the cost, while for the things that the Government does 
not require for the Government benefit, but which the grantee 
builds for his own business, we do not pay any more than the 
reasonable value. 

Mr. STAFFORD. After having adopted one rule in the Ferris 
bill, I think we should conform to that rule in this bill and not 
depart from it. You can not justify paying the actual cost, after 
50 years use of a dam and of locks, when they have depreciated 
mayhap 25 or 50 per cent. Under the amendment that I pro- 
pose you will have the same phraseology as that adopted in the 
Ferris bill, and you will provide for paying not for the actual 
cost of the dam and locks, which may have depreciated 50 per 
cent in the 50 years or 100 years of usage before the Govern- 
ment takes possession of them, but you will provide for paying 
the reasonable value of the dam. 

I submit to any business man—and the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia who offers the substitute is a noted successful business 
man—whether after a grantee has used a dam and all the priv- 
ileges connected with it 50 years, and it has deteriorated in 
value 50 or 75 per cent, the Government, when it appropriates 
that power, should pay the real value of it or the actual cost, 
which on the books of the corporation may have been wiped off 
in depreciation in a hundred years’ usage. That, I say, is un- 
fair, and the Government should not be asked to pay the actual 
cost on something that has deteriorated with 50 or 75 years’ 
usage, 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman's argument might be sound 
if he would provide that the regulation of charges should be 
such as to allow the cost to be amortized. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We are not attempting, by the amendment, 
to appropriate or confiscate any property but to provide for a 
reasonable value of the dams and locks, because under the 
second provision it will extend to dams, as there we pay the 
reasonable value of other property taken over, including struc- 
tures and fixtures, which is identical in language with the 
Ferris bill. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I have not a copy of the amend- 
ment furnished by the gentleman from California, but I call 
the attention of my colleague to the language in the original 
bill, page 32, which is that it shall not in any case exceed the 
actual cost—that is, it does not require that it shall be the 
actual cost. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will take the amendment 
under consideration it is obligatory on the Government when 
it takes over the property, after 50 or 75 or 100 years’ use, to 
pay the actual cost of the original investment. Does the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin think that is fair after depreciation of 
many years? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, 
amendment of the gentleman from California. 
the provision in the original bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And the provision in the original bill is 
mandatory, and that is the objection I have to it—it is com- 
pulsory on the Government to pay the cost of the dam and 
locks and all other aids to navigation constructed under the 
approyal of plans and specifications and rights of way, water 
rights, lands, and interests therein purchased and used by the 
grantee for the generation and distribution of electrical energy 
under the grant. Regardless of depreciation there is in value, 
the Government must pay not the actual value, but the actual 
cost. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, can we not reach an agree- 
ment as to the time to be deyoted to this amendment? 

Mr. MANN. ‘The amendment of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia is not agreed to yet, and if it is not agreed to I want 
to offer an amendment myself. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not think there is any necessity for 
an agreement; there is no disposition to prolong debate. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I can not consent, Mr. Chair- 
man, as far as I am concerned, that a vote shall be taken on 
this vital point in one of the most important bills that has been 
before Congress without having time to examine it. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not want to eut the gentleman from 
Wisconsin off from making a speech. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I do not want to make a 
speech; I want an opportunity to investigate this amendment 
on this very important subject. 


I said I had not a copy of the 
I referred to 
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The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 


sin has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask that my time be extended five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks that 
his time be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Does not the gentleman think 
the benefits of navigation would compensate the Government for 
the cost or for what it might pay for the dam at the end of 50 


years? 
Mr. STAFFORD. It is the right of the Government after 
50 years to go in and appropriate the property and reimburse 


the owner for the actual reasonable value—not the cost, as 1 
contend, for the value may have depreciated 50 or 75 per cent. | 
Xou as a business man, exercising this right that is given under 


this bill, would not pay something for nothing. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Would the gentleman consider 
that when the Government has had 50 years’ benefit of naviga- 
tion that it ought not to pay the cost of this dam? 

Mr. STAFFORD. We should pay the reasonable value, be- 
cause when the investor makes his investment in that proposi- 


tion he bottoms it on the idea that he will only have the absolute 
use of it for 50 years. He will amortize the cost so that the 
value is wiped off completely when the Government takes pos- | 


session of it. We ought not to be compelled to pay him 75 per 
cent in excess of something that we do not get. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield 
to his colleague? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield first to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, would it be carrying out the gen- 
tleman’s purpose if we should say “by the reasonable value not 
exceeding the actual cost“? 

Mr. STAFFORD, Very much so. 

Mr. MANN. Would not everybody agree to that? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I would be glad to agree to that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then I will stop right there. 

Mr. ADAMSON. My idea is that whenever you go to improv- 
ing the property it rises in value, 

Mr. MANN. Of course, the actual cost would include the 
repairs of 50 years, and no one wants to do that. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Very well. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw my amendment and insert in lieu thereof an amend- 
ment inserting before the word “ actual,” in line 18, the words 
* reasonable value not exceeding the.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The amendment which the gentleman from 
Wisconsin now offers is an amendment to the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. KENT]? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Wisconsin will be granted leave to withdraw his former amend- 
ment and substitute the one just offered. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, let the Clerk report the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Wisconsin to the amendment of the 
gentleman from California. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STAFFORD : © 18, before the, word " ac- 
tual,” insert the words “ reasonable value — exceed the.“ 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is all right. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not object to that. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, in the second specification be- 
fore the word “the” and after the word “ second,“ should not 
the same qualification be inserted? 

Mr. MANN. I do not think so, because that already provides 
for the reasonable value. The trouble with the first proposition 


was that it would include maintenance. Actual cost includes 


maintenance for 50 years, and no one wants to pay more than 
the reasonable value. Now, you put in the provision that it shall 
not exceed the actual cost. 

Mr. FERRIS. I think that is better than any of the provi- 
sions we have had in any of these bills. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment of the gentleman from Wisconsin to the amendment 
of the gentleman from California. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question mow is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the gentleman from California. 

Mr. SHERLEY, Mr. Chairman, I recognize that we are not 
writing what is going to be the law in what we write into this 
bill to-day. This bill is going into conference, and out of confer- 
ence will come of necessity a compromise between the views of 
the respective Houses. I am not altogether satisfied with sec- 
tion 10 as it is now proposed in the motion offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. KENT], but I am not prepared to offer 
an amendment. Section 10 contemplates the taking over of the 
property by the Government, or any person designated by it, after 
the payment of certain sums in compensation for the property 
taken over, and provides that possession shall not be had until 
after payment, and that failure to agree as to the terms shall 
cause the question of the amount to be paid to be determined by 
a suit in a court. That means, if it means anything, if there 
is a resistance on the part of the grantee, that before the Govern- 
‘ment or a new grantee gets hold of the property they will have 
to litigate through all of the inferior courts of the United States 
and through the Supreme Court as to the amount of compensa- 
tion, which really means that you are proposing to extend the 
life of the grant anywhere from 5 to 10 or 15 years, according 
to the ingenuity of the lawyers who conduct the litigation. I 
believe the provision ought to provide for the taking over of 
the property, and then, of necessity, whether we so provide here 
or not, the grantee would have a right to recover the fair value 
of the property taken over, but would not have the right to inter- 
fere with the taking over of it while he was litigating over what 
the value was, and the difference is just the difference to which 


| I called attention the other day, namely, the difference between 


the inertia of the Government heing used for the benefit of the 
public or being used for the benefit of the grantee. 

Here you simply make every obstacle that can be thrown in 
the way of advantage to the original grantee in extending the 
life of the grant instead of having the life of the grant end at 50 
years. Now, men are very much concerned about curtailing too 
much the capital that is invested. The more I think about a lease 
of 50 years the more I believe it is too long a term, and if any 
man on earth will simply read the history of the last 50 years, 
or almost any 50 years of modern time, and see the change that 
has taken place, he will realize that half a century of exclusive 
grant is an exceedingly long time to give. I do not want to en- 
large the time of it as you are doing by this prevision, because 
you do not get possession until you have either agreed or have 
a lawsuit as to the value of the property that you take over, 
and if the grantee does not want to give it up, he is not going to 
agree on price, and if he goes to litigate and gets a good, ordi- 
nary, intelligent lawyer, he can litigate 5 to 10 years additional 
time onto his grant. I am not saying this now with the idea of 
rewriting this section, but, speaking for myself, I say it with the 
determination to oppose any conference report that comes in here 
that does not give the House a chance to vote on the two propo- 
sitions to which I called attention originally—first, the right of 


| the Government to charge for the use, and, second, a recapture 
Without objection, the gentleman from 


‘clause that is a real one and which does not propose unneces- 
sarily to extend the time. I am making this statement in order 
that the gentlemen in charge of the bill may understand at least 
my attitude and to say I shall not agree to send it into confer- 
ence unless we have an understanding that those two matters 
are going to come up in such a form as to give the House a 
chance to vote upon them. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I did not clearly understand the gentle- 
man’s second proposition, 

Mr. SHERLEY. The recapture proposition we are dealing 
with here now. I want to have the Government able to take the 
property at the end of 50 years, and section 10 does not give it 
that power. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
say to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Apamson] I do not want 
to raise the point of no quorum, but we have been at work on 
this bill for several hours in intense heat and as I said a 
moment ago, the bill itself is without exception as important as 
any bill which has been before the Congress in a generation. 
We propose to turn over the enormous water-power possibilities 
of this continent for 50 years, and the importance of it can be 
illustrated in a very simple way. When I was a boy, and most 
of you here were boys, a man who owned a dam site put up a 
mill, and those who wished to be his customers had to come to 
the mill beside the water. ‘To-day the man puts up a mill, and 


he sends that power 200 miles in every direction from that site. 
It gives him an unheard of power, a tremendous privilege, a 
privilege never dreamed of until within a very few years. The 
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proposition is absolutely new to the world, only two or three 
years old, or a very few years old. The transcendent importance 
of this proposed legislation is made plain and established by that 
illustration. Now then, with only 40 or 50 Members on the floor 
out of a membership of 435, after we haye worked long and 
faithfully as we have done on this bill, I suggest to the chairman 
of the committee that the public business is in such condition 
that we can very well devote another day, or two if necessary, 
to the consideration of this measure. 

Mr. DILL, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire just a few minutes 
in which to reply to my friend from Wisconsin [Mr. COOPER]. 
This subject is not a new one in this House at all. It has been 
thrashed over for several years. I myself thoroughly concur 
with the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHertey] in his views 
about this and with the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, 
Coorer], and according to the language that is now proposed, 
taken in connection with the preceding section 9, the period 
absolutely ends at 50 years and the grantee is out. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Section 10, as offered to be amended by 
the gentleman from California, provides that they shall not 
take possession until after payment. Theoretically your lease 
is ended. Yet I knew of a railroad company that had control 
of the streets of a city for many years after its lease and fran- 
chise had expired. That is what would happen here. 

Mr. ADAMSON. If the gentleman will permit me to com- 
plete my statement, he will understand me, I think. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I understand you, but I want you to under- 
stand this amendment. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I fully understand that. The period ends 
in 50 years, but no man believes the Government will quit using 
it if it wants to navigate that stream. If it does not want to 
navigate the stream, of course it does not want to use it and 
need not buy that property. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am not talking about the navigability of 
the stream. I am talking about the Government getting control 
of the power that is developed there and stopping the grantee 
from using that power after the grant has expired. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will repeat a part of my statement, and 
then I will finish. The Government will be in possession of 
the part in which it is interested. The other fellow is out. 
He has no right to use it under the language already adopted. 

The Government does not have to have his electrical works, 
or his factory, or street railroad, and this amendment of the 
gentleman from California does not require the Government to 
buy them at all. The Government, if it intends not to renew 
his lease, or to sell it to somebody else, ought to pay for the 
improvement of the dam, as we have agreed on. In my judg- 
ment there is not any trouble about this language as it is now, 
but if the gentleman from Kentucky can make any suggestions 
of more effective language which will answer the purpose I 
shall be glad to hear them. And as to his suggestion about the 
conference report, he knows me well enough and my history as 
a conferee to know that I will never come back here with any- 
thing contrary to the will of this House. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am not quarreling with the gentleman's 
motive. I have never yet on this floor or elsewhere fought a 
case by impugning motives. I am interested in what I believe 
to be the vital points of this legislation. I do not propose to 
sin away my day of grace by getting into a jam here in the 
closing days of the session, when we will have to take a con- 
ference report or let the whole matter go. Therefore I am call- 
ing attention to the matter so that the conferees may know 
what the House may want. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I am not saying a word about motives, but 
common sense. The gentleman knows me well enough that the 
Senate will not get my scalp. It is a question of what our 
duties are to the House. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman understands perfectly well— 
we might as well be frank—the gentleman’s view has not been 
in harmony with the view of the House touching a number of 
these matters. 

Mr. ADAMSON. It has on this proposition. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That might be so, but it is not true on the 
bill as a whole. We are practically hurrying this bill through— 
instead of taking several days, as we might well do—in order 
that it may go into conference. I have no objection to that, be- 
eause I realize the bill has to be rewritten in conference, but 
before it gets in there I want the gentleman to understand my 
view as to what I think ought to come out. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I want you to understand my views. One 
is that the report must be acceptable to this House. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? . 

Mr. ADAMSON. I have not finished my statement to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorer]. I hope he will not 


insist on the point of no quorum and prevent action here to-day. 
It is not my fault that we are hurried in this thing, but it is the 
fault of the managers of the House, who want to get through 
with business. And the gentleman from Kentucky has correctly 
stated it has to be thrashed out in conference, and the conferees 
must- haye authority to make an acceptable and workable 
bill, I do not think it is such a new proposition that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin ought to interfere with our approving it 
to-night. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that 
I am interfering, at least interfering in any improper sense 

Mr. ADAMSON. Oh, I do not think so either 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. When I exercise my legitimate 
functions here as a Representative to object to a vote on a 


proposition as tremendously important as the proposition in- 


volved in this bill is. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will withdraw the word “ interfere,” and 
I say I hope the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman also says that 
the managers of the House wanted to get through with their 
business. I am not aware that any managers of this House 
have got their business to transact here to the exclusion of the 
business of the public. 

Mr. ADAMSON. One of the most distinguished of the man- 
agers is the gentleman. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. One moment. Of course the gen- 
tleman has no right to interrupt me in that way if he is in his 
seat, and he ought not to do it on the floor. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I am making a speech. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I thought I had the floor. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Oh, no. I got an extension of time. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. Then I apologize to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will withdraw the word “ interfere” and 
say I hope the gentleman from Wisconsin will not object. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Georgia give me his attention? 

Mr. ADAMSON, The gentleman can have my attention, and 
lots of it. 

Mr. GARNER. As I caught the statement of the gentleman 
from Georgia and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY], 
they do not agree as to the policy of the determination of the 
franchise rights. . 

Mr. ADAMSON. I think we agree. 

Mr. GARNER. Let us see if you agree. I understand the 
gentleman from Kentucky to hold that at the end of 50 years 
this right ought to cease, and the gentleman from Georgia says 
it ought not to cease until the Government pays for the property. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Oh, no. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman contend that at the end 
of 50 years the Government ought to haye the right to take over 
this property? 

Mr. ADAMSON, Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Is the gentleman willing to write that into 
the law? 

Mr. ADAMSON. It is there already. 

Mr. GARNER. I want to get the viewpoint of the gentleman 
from Georgia, so that if he comes back as one of the conferees 
I will be able to understand it. My understanding is that at 
the end of 50 years the Government has the right to take this 
property. 

Mr. ADAMSON. It has got it. 

Mr. GARNER. And the gentleman from Georgia said, if 
the Government took over the property, it ought to be willing 
to pay for the power it had, it already having the navigation. 

Mr, ADAMSON. It does not have to wait for the litigation 
to determine the value before it takes it over. 

Mr. SHERLEY. There is the difference. The gentleman is 
talking about navigation. Nobody is talking about that in con- 
nection with this bill. We are talking about the water power. 
We want to have it so that at the end of 50 years the Govern- 
ment can get control of the water power, and not litigate 10 
years as to the value of the property. 

Mr. ADAMSON, I think it can under this language. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not. 

Mr. ADAMSON, If it can not, then I am willing to take 
advice. ` 

Mr. SHERLEY. You should provide for the possession of it. 
The trouble is that men who want to take care of this phase, 
who at a moment’s notice undertake to write amendments of 
this kind, may not succeed in doing what they desire. I have 
not the ability to undertake to say offhand what should be the 
exact language, but I know what I want, and I know when I 
see language whether it gives me that or not, and this language 
does not. 
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Mr. ADAMSON. It says the Government shall take it over 
50 years after the completion of the dam. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I know of a case where a railroad company 
had possession of the streets when, legally, the franchise had 
passed from the company; but the company still had possession, 
and it is more than nine points of the law, as lawyers know. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman loses sight of the fact that 
the Government has possession of the dams and locks, 

Mr. SHERLEY. It has possession for navigation purposes, 
and no other. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of no quorum. The Chair will count. Evidently there 

‘is not a quorum present. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, if it is in order, I move a 
call of the House. < 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no call of the House in committee. 

Mr. MANN. Let it go over until Thursday. 

Mr. ADAMSON. You can not get in Thursday. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; you can come in automatically on Thurs- 


Mr. STAFFORD. This is a privileged bill. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Well, Mr. Chairman, it is getting late, and 
gentlemen are tired, and I am perfectly willing to study this 
matter over further. With the assurance that we can get in 
at some time in the future, I move that the committee do now 


rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Jounson of Kentucky, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill (S. 8331) to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate the 
construction of dams across navigable waters,” approved June 
21, 1906, as amended by the act approved June 23, 1910, and 
to provide for the iraprovement and development of waterways 
for the uses of interstate and foreign commerce, and had come 
to no resolution thereon, 


BRIDGE ACROSS BAYOU BARTHOLOMEW, ARK. 


The SPEAKER taid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read: 


To the House of Representatives: 


In compliance with the resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives (the Senate concurring) of July 8, 1916, I return herewith 
House bill No. 12197, entitled “An act authorizing Ashley 
County, Ark., to construct a bridge across Bayou Bartholomew.” 

Wooprow WILSON. 

Tue Warre House, July 11, 1916. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW, 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock a. m. to-morrow, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it 
adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock a. m. to-morrow. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP OF STREET RAILWAYS. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, the District Com- 
mittee to-day reported out House bill 9219, relative to municipal 
ownership of street railways in the District of Columbia. The 
committee has filed its report, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the minority may have 30 days in which to file its views. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that the minority of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia may have 30 days in which to file its views 
on the subject of ownership of street railways in the city. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to print 
in the Recorp an article from the Chattanooga News, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., and a letter by the secretary of the Progressive 
Party, known as the Bull Moose Party in Tennessee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record by pub- 
lishing an article from the Chattanooga News. Is there objec- 
tions? 


Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 

I think the Recorp is becoming too crowded with newspaper 
articles, and I object. : 
LIEU LANDS. 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Saturday, after the reading of the Journal and the disposition 
of other business on the Speaker's table, the bill H. R. 15006 
be given a privileged status on that day. It is the so-culled 
lieu-lands bill. It is unanimously reported by the committee. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I want to call the gentleman's 
attention to the fact that the Senate joint resolution has not 
been disposed of yet, and we have a rule prepared for that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks that on 
next Saturday after the reading of the Journal and the disposi- 
tion of business on the Speaker's table H. R. 15096 be given a 
privileged status 

Mr. FERRIS. For that day? 

The SPEAKER. For that day. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I understand it is 
the expectation of the majority that we shall consider the bill 
to amend the law relating to campaign contributions, publicity, 
and so forth. 

Mr. FERRIS. Let it be subject to that. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We hope to take that up this week. 

Mr. MANN. I shall object to anything else until that is 
disposed of. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS, 


Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp an address made by our colleague, Dr. Fess, 
at Independence Hall on July 4. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by print- 
ing Dr. Fxss's Fourth of July speech at Independence Hall. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. Reserving the right to object, has not that 
been printed? 

Mr. EDMONDS. No. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. I ask unanimous consent to ex- 


tend in the Recorp the remarks that I made to-day. 


The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to extend in the Recorp his remarks on the bill 
considered this afternoon. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 2543, An act for the relief of the State of Kentucky ; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 26 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
July 12, 1916, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Secretary of War, 
submitting additional estimates of appropriations required by 
the War Department for the service of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917 (H. Doc, No. 1279); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of communication from the Secretary of War sub- 
mitting additional estimates of appropriations required by the 
War Department for the service of the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1917 (H. Doc. No. 1280); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions were intro- 
duced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FITZGERALD [from the Committee on Appropria- 
tions]: A bill (H. R. 16911) making an appropriation for the re- 
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lief and transportation of destitute American citizens in Mexico; 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 16912) granting the 
consent of Congress to the county commissioners of Trumbull 
County, Ohio, to construct a bridge across the Mahoning River 
in the State of Ohio; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, 

By Mr. HOPWOOD: A bill (H. R. 16913) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to donate to the Waynesburg Armory Board, 
Waynesburg, county of Greene, State of Pennsylvania, two 
2 8525 cannon or fleldpieces; to the Committee on Military Af- 

rs. 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 16914) permitting the 
Needles & Oatman Bridge Co. to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a bridge across the Colorado River between the States of 
California and Arizona; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 16915) for the purchase of a 
site for a public building at Salem, Dent County, Mo.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. PARK: A bill (H. R. 16916) to repeal an act to estab- 
lish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States, approved July 1, 1898, and all amendments thereto; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: Resolution (H. Res. 300) approving 
the action of the State Department in petitioning European 
Governments to make concessions for the relief of Poland; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. ; 

By Mr. SIEGEL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 262) authoriz- 
ing the President of the United States to pay $100,000 and to 
present a gold medal, suitably engraved, to the discoverer of a 
specific preventive or remedy for infantile paralysis; to the 
Committee on Appropriations, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under elause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALMON: A bill (H. R. 16917) for the relief of Eliza- 
beth R. Howell, Anna R. Wells, Mary Barnes Richardson, Sarah 
R. Tatum, and Williams Richardson, as William Richardson, đe- 
ceased ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 16918) granting a pen- 
sion to William Vanatta; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHARLES: A bill (H. R. 16919) granting a pension 
to John A. Green; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COLEMAN: A bill (H. R. 16920) to correct the mili- 
tary record of John A. Swartzwelder; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. A 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 16921) granting a pension to 
Betsey J. Truman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 16922) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to sell and convey to the Great Northern 
Railway Co. certain lands in the State of Montana for division 
terminal yards and other railway purposes, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

By Mr. HERNANDEZ: A bill (H. R. 16923) to correct the 
military record of Epigmenio Ramirez; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 16924) for the relief of Harry 
B. Sepulveda ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 16925) granting a pension 
to Ałvah H. Mitchell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16926) for the relief of James Y. Whiisitt ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LIEBEL: A bill (H. R. 16927) granting a pension to 
Helena G. Marso; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: A bill (H. R. 16928) granting a pen- 
sion to Michael Levi; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 16929) granting an increase 
of pension to Dorothy Fisher; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 0 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 16930) granting a pen- 
sion to George W. Douthitt ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RICKETTS: A bill (H. R. 16931) granting a pension 
to Mary J. Bowen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16982) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Holderman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 16933) granting 
an increase of pension to Samuel O. Stanley; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 16934) for the relief of 
W. H. Overocker ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 16935) for the 
relief of Jabez Lumbert; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. STEELE of Iowa: A bill {H. R. 16986) granting an 
increase of pension to Thomas Dennis; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWIFT: A bill (H. R. 16937) for the relief of Har- 
riet F. Hibben; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CRISP: A bill (H. R. 16988) for the relief of W. H. 
Whittle; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WHEELER: A bill (H. R. 16939) granting a pension 
to Louisa Powell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 3 

By the SPEAKER (by request}: Memorial of Ohamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America, in re railroad situa- 
tion in the United States; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. i 

By Mr. DICKINSON: Petition of E. E. Wall & Sons, of Lee- 
ton; Millard Hobbs and W. B. Wallace, of Holden; H. Leob & 
Bros., of Rich Hill; and E. P. Caldwell, of Burlington Junction, 
all in the State of Missouri, protesting against passage of House . 
bill 16307, relative to register for pure-bred stock; to the Com- 
inittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petition of sundry citizens of the State of 
California, against bills to amend the postal laws; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of sundry 
women of the State of Rhode Island, favoring passage of the 
woman-suffrage amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LIEBEL: Papers to accompany House bill 16927, 
granting pension to Helena G. Marso; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Clinton T. Johnson, of 
Baltimore City, Md., favoring Federal censorship of motion 
pictures; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, memorial of the Society of Friends of Baltimore, Md. 
against House bill 108, relative to transfer of interests of In- 
dians in Oklahoma; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LONDON: Petition of members of Farmers’ Educa- 
tional and Cooperative Union of Gregory County, S. Dak., de- 
manding a limitation of individual ownership of land; a system 
of cooperative banks, with Government money; Government 
purchase and Government ownership and operation of railroads, 
telephone, and telegraph systems, hydroelectric plants, oil wells, 
and coal mines; and abolition of all special privileges to private 
interests from the Government; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Also, petition from the City Central Committee, Local Los 
Angeles, Socialist Party, at Los Angeles, Cal., calling upon the 
President and Congress to withdraw the United States troops 
from Mexico; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SANFORD: Papers to accompany House bill 16907, 
granting an increase of pension to Martin Lockwood; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 16906, granting an 
increase of pension to Lawrence O'Toole; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Petition of State banks and bankers 
of St. Paul, Minn., against establishment of the branch banking 
system in the United States; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also, petition of Minnesota Bankers’ Association, opposing 
continuation of special bankers’ tax and against increased cor- 
poration tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petitions of Mary E. Longley, Nettie E. 
Bauer, Kathine H. Austin, and Mary Mangell, of Providence, 
R. I., and the Pawtuxet Valley Woman Suffrage League, of 
Rhode Island, favoring the Susan B. Anthony amendment ; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Anna O. Heath, mily B. Ellis, and Ava C. 
Neuesher, of Providence, R. I., favoring the Susan B. Anthony 
suffrage amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE; Petition of members of Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society of Berthoud, Mead, and Loveland, Colo., favor- 
ing bill to prohibit export of rum, ete., to Africa; to the Com- 
mittee on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of members of Old Schoolboys’ 
Association of Boston, favoring national defense; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VOLSTEAD: Petition of State banks and bankers of 
St. Paul, Minn., against braneh banks; to the Committee on 
Banking and Ourrency. 
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SENATE. 
Wepxespay, July 12, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Friday, July T, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess, 
WILLIAM HAROLD KEHOE. 


Mr. JAMES. On behalf of my colleague [Mr. BECKHAM], I 
report back favorably with amendments from the Committee 
on Military Affairs the bill (S. 6279) for the relief of William 
Harold Kehoe, and I submit a report (No. 655) thereon. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 5, to strike out the word 
“late,” and in line 6, after the words “ West Point,” to insert 
“upon the graduation of the class of 1917, of which he was 
a member,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to a int William Harold Kehoe, a cadet at the Military 
Academy at West Point, upon the graduation of the class of 1917, of 
which he was a member, to the position of second lieutenant of Infantry 
of the Army, and to place him upon the retired list with the pay of a 
retired second lieutenant of Infantry. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House agrees to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 12198) making appropriations for the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 16911) making an appropriation for the relief and trans- 
portation of destitute American citizens in Mexico, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate, 

CALLING OF THE ROLL. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Curtis Lane Sheppard 
Beckham Pletcher MeCumber Sherman 
Brady Gallinger Martin, Va. Smith, Ariz. 
Rrandegee Gronna Nelson Smith, Ga. 
Bryan Harding Norris Smoot 
Catron Hardwick O'Gorman Sterling 
Chamberlain Hollis Owen Thomas 
Chilton Husting Phelan Townsend 
Clapp James Pittman Underwood 
Clark, Wyo. Jones Vomerene Vardaman 
Clarke, Ark. Kenyon Ransdell Wadsworth 
Culberson Kern Saulsbury Williams 
Cummins La Follette Shafroth Works 


Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of 
my colleague [Mr. TAddanr J. He is paired with the junior 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace]. This announcement will 
stand for the day. x 

I also desire to announce that the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Myers] is absent on account of continued illness. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Surrn of Michigan] on important business. He 
is paired with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep]. This 
announcement may stand for all votes to-day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call, There is a quorum present, 

HOUSE BILT, REFERRED, 

H. R. 16911. An act making an appropriation for the relief 
and transportation of destitute American -citizens in Mexico 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Among the messages just re- 
ceived from the House of Representatives, there is one announc- 
ing the adoption by the House of the conference report on the 
river and harbor bill. I am advised that it is altogether prob- 
able that the pending bill will be disposed of by the hour of 2 
o'clock. I give notice now that at 2 o'clock I shall ask the Sen- 
ate to consider the conference report on the river and harbor bill. 


HOURS OF DAILY SESSIONS. 


Mr. KERN. I desire to announce that at a meeting of the 
representatives of both sides of the Chamber this morning it was 
agreed that the Senate should, until otherwise ordered, meet at 
10 o'clock in the morning and remain in session until 6.30 in 
the afternoon. I make this announcement with the statement 
that we shall endeavor to carry out the arrangement. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator make it read “ until 
otherwise ordered ” those shall be the hours? 

Mr. KERN. I will make that motion, then, that until other- 
wise ordered the Senate shall meet each day at 10 o'clock in the 
morning and continue in session until 6.30 p. m, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not later than 6.30. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to ask the Senator from Indiana whether 
+ has been agreed that we shall have morning hours at any 

ime? 

Mr. KERN. There was no agreement on that subject. 


Mr. SMOOT. Then if there is no agreement, I give notice . 


now that I shall object to unanimous consent for the passage 
of any bill or resolution, with the exception of the bill that 
may be regularly before the Senate. 

Mr. KERN. I think ‘an arrangement can be readily made, 
although it was not discussed this morning, that a morning hour 
will be observed twice a werk. 

Mr. SMOOT. With that understanding I have no objection. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That was not definitely but tentatively 
agreed to, 

Mr. JAMES. It was mentioned at the time. 

Mr. KERN. Let that be understood, then, if there be no 
objection. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I make the point of 
order that the Senate is not in order. I am very much inter- 
ested in the arrangement proposed, but we can not hear in this 
part of the Chamber what is going on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair can not help that. The 
Chair can not make Senators sit down. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, if I can have the attention 
ot the Senator from Indiana for a moment, I should like to 
ask him a question. The Senator from Indiana, if I understood 
him correctly, suggests that probably there will be made an 
agreement that there shall be a morning hour at least two morn- 
ings each week 

Mr. KERN. Yes; two mornings each week. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, During the continuance of the order 
which is asked for by the Senator. I would suggest that if 
there are to be only two chances each week for the transaction 
of morning business when the conferees on this question meet 
to make any agreement about it they specify the days of the 
week upon which the morning hour shall be had, so that Senators 
may have notice and be here with their business ready to be 
transacted. 

Mr. KERN. It is presumed that Senators will be present every 
morning. 

Mr, BRANDEGER. It is presumed, but inasmuch as only 52 
out of 96 are here now, and we are making an agreement to bind 
the absenteces also, I think it would not be unwise to specify the 
days when the morning hour is to be had and to make it a part 
of the order of the Senate. 

Mr. KERN. I would not be averse to that and we will con- 
sider it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We can agree to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana moves 
the following order: 


Ordered, That the hour of daily meeting of the Senate be 10 o'clock 
a. m. until otherwise ordered, and that the Senate remain in session 
each day not later than 6 o'clock and 30 minutes p. m. 


Mr. GALLINGER. That is right. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Indiana. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I wish to give notice that after 
the disposition of the conference report on the river and harbor 
bill, I shall ask the Senate to permit the disposition of the pro- 
posed amendment to the Federal reserve act. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12717) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1917, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I wish to call just 
briefly the attention of the Senate to the warehouse bill, which 
was under consideration at the hour the Senate took a recess. 
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Senators will observe that under the provisions of this bill 
licenses to the warehouses are permissive and in no sense com- 
pulsory. You will also find thet sectior 29 of the bill prevents 
the measure from in any wise interfering with the warehouse 
systems organized under State or local authority, but provi- 
sion is made for cooperative action between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States in which warehouses are organized 
under State legislation. 

I confess that I am more familiar with the details of the bill 
this morning than J was yesterday, as I have refreshed my rec- 
ollection with regard to it. It does not undertake to force a 
Federal warehouse system upon any State or upon any person. 
It is intended to make permissive by the owner of any ware- 
house procurement of Federal license. If license is voluntarily 
obtained, the bill subjects the warehouse to certain regula- 
tions and requires for its use certain specified contracts. 

In preparing these specifications and regulations regard has 
been had to legislation already passed In 32 States, and the plan 
conforms to practically a uniform system of warehouses in 82 
States, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. In 82. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. In 82 States, and the plan conforms 
to practically a uniform system of warehouses in 82 States. 

The purpose of the bill is really to facilitate rural credits. It 
is to aid the farmer in precuring money at the least possible 
cost. It is to make entirely available to the farmer the benefits 
of the Federal reserve system. 

It will be remembered that last year the Federal Reserve 
Board provided that certain paper, based upon stable agricul- 
tural products as security, should be received by Federal reserve 
banks and discounted for banks that charged not over 6 per 
cent for the money loaned to the farmer. It is believed that 
through this bill facility will be had to utilize the paper of 
the farmer secured by a warehouse receipt issued from Fed- 
erally licensed warehouses in the big banks of the country, and 
that the banking institutions in the large cities and the large 
banks will be brought within reach of agricultural business 
and extend credits at low rates of interest to the farmer. 
Warehouse certificates will have an established status, and with 
that as security the farmer’s note will be good not only in local 
banks, where the farmer is personally known, but in the banks 
of the centers of commerce. 

This is the great object of this bill. I know that a great deal 
of labor has been bestowed upon it. A subcommittee represent- 
ing both sides of the House of Representatives, without any 
regard whatever to politics, worked upon it in the other House. 
Active cooperation was given to this committee by the attorney 
of the Agricultural Department and the director of the Market 
Division. The bill was accepted by the other House, I think, by 
an overwhelming majority. This particular branch of the bill 
was not assigned to me for special investigation on the Agri- 
cultural Committee, but I had been studying the question 
during the past two years. After very carefully considering 
the bill again since we adjourned yesterday, I find it contains 
largely the provisions that were worked out in conference some 
time ago. 

I believe the bill will be a substantial help to facilitate the 
producer of staple products in the marketing of his crops, in 
retaining a portion of his crop for sale at such date as he may 
desire to sell it; that it will advance the status of the farmer, 
and will substantially advance it when he needs credit. It will 
greatly contribute to solve the problem of rural credits by bring- 
ing cheap money within the farmers’ reach. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I am listening with great in- 
terest to what the Senator from Georgia is saying, but I desire 
to suggest that I think there is one serious defect in the bill; 
that is in failing to require these warehouses to insure for the 
benefit of the men whose products they store. Under the ware- 
house system in Minnesota not only are the warehousemen re- 
quired to take out a license and to give bond, but they are also 
required to insure the contents of their warehouses for the 
benefit of the parties who hold the warehouse receipts. A 
failure to make such provision is one of the defects of this 
bill; and unless language to that effect be inserted, these ware- 
houses will not be on so solid a footing as will be other ware- 
houses which have an insurance system in operation. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I shall be glad to have the Senator 
from Minnesota present an amendment upon that line. I am 
in no way so wedded to this bill that, if an improvement can 
be made, I would not gladly accept it. I see the bill does pro- 
vide that the Secretary of Agriculture shall require bond from 
warehousemen, I suppose that the bond and security required 
from them would guarantee the protection of the assets, and 
that, in connection with that bond, insurance would be required 


by the bonding company. My own view was that, as an inci- 
dent to the bond given by the warehouse, the insurance would 
follow. I do not know any bonding company which bonds 
warehouses without requiring the insurance in advance and 
the delivery of the policy of insurance to the bonding company. 
That has been my observation of the mode of procedure by 
which the bonding companies bond the lability of warehouses. 
If, however, the Senator from Minnesota will prepare a brief 
amendment along that line, I shall be glad to accept it and to 
carry it to conference. Unless the matter has been already 
safeguarded in that respect, I fully agree with the Senator 
that it should be. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Geor- 
gia give us his opinion with regard to this point: He has 
stated that section 29 of the bill attempts to prescrve the State 
law relating to the subject under consideration; suppose the 
State law is in direct conflict with the provisions of this pro- 
posed statute, which will prevail? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not see how a warehouse could 
obtain a license from the Government without complying with 
the requirements of this act. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The requirement is simply good repute. 
There are no requirements for obtaining a license except that 
the warehouseman must be a reputable citizen and have a 
structure in which he stores agricultural products. He is not 
required, of course, as has been suggested, to give bond. How- 
ever, I repeat my question. In the operation of the warehouse 
the State law requires certain things, while this proposed law 
requires certain other things in direct antagonism; which law 
will prevail—the law of the State or the law of the Federal 
Government? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not see, as a practical propo- 
sition, that the requirements could be in antagonism. There 
might be additional requirements by the State law, which the 
warehouse would also be called upon to comply with. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No matter what the Senator from Georgia 
may think about it, there are antagonisms. For instance, in 
the respect pointed out by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
SHERMAN] yesterday, this law requires the warehouseman to 
respond under all circumstances; he is an insurer of the prod- 
ucts stored or deposited with him. The laws of many of the 
States—and I have some familiarity with the laws of two or 
three—do not so require; but, on the contrary, they fix the lia- 
bility of a warehouseman upon an entirely different basis. 
Now, what law will control the situation? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I answer that question with no em- 
barrassment whatever. If the warehouseman desires simply to 
avail himself of the State statute, he would not apply for this 
license. If he applies for this license, he would become liable 
to the extent of its provisions. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That means, therefore, that every ware- 
houseman under this proposed act will be bound by the pro- 
visions of the Federal law, and that the State law, certainly in 
so far as it is inconsistent with the Federal law, must give way. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not at all. I do not think the 
Senator's conclusion is sound. The State law remains without 
interference. The owner of the warehouse can continue to do 
business under the State law, in no way impeded by this na- 
tional act. 

If he desires, however, a Federal license, if he desires to 
change his status from that which he océupies under the State 
law, he can voluntarily do so. The bill dees not repeal the 
State law; it leaves the option to the warehouseman to con- 
tinue under the State law, with no more restriction than the 
State law places upon him, or he can, if he wishes, apply fer a 
Federal license. Then, if he obtains and keeps that license 
he incurs the additional liability. and additional value is given 
to his warehouse certificates; but it is expressly declared that 
no State statute is repealed; that no interference shall follow 
with any State regulation. Licensing under this provision is 
purely an optional act on the part of the warehouse owner. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I agree to that. and so stated yesterday 
more than once; but I further stated that when the warehouse- 
man became a licensee under this act he would be bound by 
the Federal law upon that subject, and would not be bound by 
the State law; that, as to him, there would be no State law 
governing the conduct of his warehouse, because he had trans- 
ferred his obligation from the State to the Federal Government 
by applying for a license. : 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I differ with the Senator from Iowa 
to this extent: I do not believe that this act wonld relieve the 
warehouseman of any responsibility placed upon him by the 
State law unless this act so provides. It is expressly declared 
that it shall not interfere with any State Inw. It is not in- 
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tended to supersede the provisions of the State law placing 
requirements upon him. It may impose additional requirements, 
which he voluntarily assumes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I wish to add to what the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cr{uxiss] has said, and also to show 
more particularly what the effect would be if this section were 
to remain in the act; especially, I wish to add something to 
what the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Surrhl has explained. 

This will introduce a double set of warehousemen in such a 
State as I, in part with my colleague, represent. In Illinois we 
have built up a system of inspection and warehousing since 
1869 and 1870 under the local laws of the State. Forty or 50 
years ago the grain market in the city of Chicago became of 
considerable importance to that city, to the State of Illinois, 
and to the neighboring States. So, following constitutional 
authority given in 1870, regulations were made and warehouses 
were put under the railroad and warehouse commission. That 
was done by an act which has been in force for a great many 
years in that State. Nearly all of the warehouses in Chicago 
are incorporated under the laws of the State of Illinois. They 
are handling the grain trade, so far as warehouse storage is 
necessary; their liabilities are fixed under the statutes of that 
State and under Federal and State court decisions where the 
questions have been litigated in great detail. 

I can not give this entire section my support, because it will 
in a very material way interfere with the conditions which now 
govern the storage of grain in Chicago and in other primary 
markets of that kind, It introduces a double set of liabilities. 
Of course, this is merely a permissive provision. It is not ob- 
ligatory upon a warehouseman to take out a Government 
license, but if he is engaged in storing grain which becomes 
subject to the regulations of interstate trade and does not take 
out a license under the Department of Agriculture, he thereby 
renders himself liable to suspicion or criticism, and, in effect, 
morally, whether it does legally or not, it compels the ware- 
houseman to apply for the license and subject himself to the 
liabilities provided in part C. 

Here is where the material difference occurs. Before I very 
briefly explain that, I only wish to say that part © is the in- 
troduction to what I consider will later be an attempt to ab- 
sorb by the Agricultural Department the entire subject of the 
storage of grain. There will follow what was attempted in 
connection with the inspection of grain. Originally it was the 
purpose in that case to take over the matter of grain inspec- 
tion and make it practically a bureau of the Department of 
Agriculture, 

Under the laws which have been worked out at considerable 
length, liabilities have been fixed and rates of storage have been 
provided by statute. The maximum rates, just as the maximum 
schedules of carriers by land, are provided. The liabilities here 
fixed are in section 21, as follows: 

Sec. 21. That a warehouseman conducting a warehouse licensed under 
this act, in the absence of some lawful excuse, shall, without unneces- 
sary delay, deliver the agricultural 8 stored therein upon a 
demand made either by the holder of a receipt for such agricultural 


products or by the depositor thereof if such demand be accompanied 


with (a) an offer to satisfy the warehouseman's lien; (b) an offer to 


surrender the receipt, if negotiable, with such indorsements as would 
be necessary for the negotiation of the receipt; and (c) a readiness 
and willingness to sign, when the products are delivered, an acknowl- 
edgment that they have been delivered if such signature is requested 
by the warchouseman, 

This seems to me to impose the liability of an insurer, What 
the term “in the absence of some lawful excuse” means, no 
one is able to satisfactorily define at this time; but if the 
warehouse should be burned, whether by the negligence of the 
warehouseman or otherwise, is not the question. It might 
be struck by lightning; it might be destroyed in a general con- 
flagration in the city for which no negligence attached to the 
Warehouseman; still he is required to become responsible to 
the owner of the warehouse receipt. It is true that he can, if 
he wishes, insure the grain stored, but if it be insured it is an 
additional charge which must be carried by the warehouseman, 
and can not be covered under the ordinary rates of storage 
now paid. 

The warehouse rates are high on grain. The usual rates 
for storing merchandise in the city of Chicago in an ordinary 
fireproof building, applied to grain in a warehouse, would be no 
measure of the premium charged to carry the risk by fire in- 
surance companies, 

I now read from the railroad and warehouse act of the State 
of IIlinois, under which warehouses are incorporated and con- 
duct their business. Many millions of bushels of grain pass 
through the warehouses annually. Their liabilities to the prop- 
erty owners and their duties to the general public have been 
worked out in great detail by various acts of the legislature 
and 1 do not believe there is any complaint from the general 
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public of the service afforded by the warehouses in the primary 
markets, such as St, Louis, Memphis, Minneapolis, and Chicago. 

The statute that regulates this business has been the result of 
experience. Originally the act, like all other acts, was written 
with no great detailed knowledge of the requirements, but the 
act has been perfected by 40 years of actual experience in stor- 
ing grain—the experience of the warehouseman himself and of 
the public that patronize the warehouseman. From section 
148 of this act I read the following measure of liability of a 
warehouseman, which is entirely different, as the Senator from 
Towa has suggested, from the liability imposed by section 21 
of part C of this bill. 

Section 148 is as follows: 

No public warehouseman shall be held responsible for any loss or 
damage to property by fire while in his custody, provided reasonable care 
vigilance be exercised to protect and preserye the same; nor shall 
he be held liable for damage to grain by heating, if it can be shown that 
he has exercised proper care in handling and storing the same and that 
such heating or damage was the result of causes beyond his control; 
and in order that no injustice may result to the holder of grain in any 
public warehouse of classes A or B it shall be deemed the duty of such 
warchouseman to dispose of, — 7 delivery or shipping, in the ordinary 
and legal manner of so delivering, that graln of any particular grade 
which was first received by them, or which has been for the longest 
time in store in his warehouse; and unless public notice has been given 
that some portion of the grain in his warehouse is out of condition or 
becoming so, such warehouseman shall deliver in of quality equal to 
that recelyed by him on al) receipts as presented: 

Warehouses are Classified under this act so as to cover the 
kind of grain referred to in this bill as fungible grain. I need 
not explain at length what fungible grain is. It is understood 
by the trade in warehouse centers to be a delivery of a like 
kind of grain and not the identical grain that was delivered to 
the warehouseman by the owner. Wherever grain grades are 
dealt in, fungible grain is present. It only means that a like 
grade of the grain, although entirely different in its identity, 
shall be delivered and shall satisfy the warehouse receipt. The 
legal obligation has been met when grain, although of a differ- 
ent identity, but a like grade, is delivered. So, understanding 
that condition of the grain trade, section 135 of the act referred 
to was framed: i 

Public warehouses of class A shall embrace all warehouses, elevators, 
and granaries in which grain Is stored in bulk and in which the grain 
of different owners is mixed together, or in which grain is stored in such 
a manner that the identity of different lots or parcels can not be accu- 
rately preserved, such warchouses, elevators, or granarles being located 
in cities having not less than 100,000 inhabitants. Public warehouses 
of class B shall embrace all other warehouses, clevators, or granaries in 
which grain is stored in bulk and in which the grain of different own- 
ers is mixed together. 

Public warehouses of class C are not affected, because they 
are general warehouses for the storing and keeping of other 
kinds of merchandise. 

Unless this part © and the sections referred to are amended 
I shall vote to strike out the whole of the part. It introduces 
a system of warehousing that creates confusion and that serves 
no useful purpose. It will only serve to embarrass the ware- 
housemen that are already in business. They are now governed 
by rigid regulations, A warehouseman can not be a dealer in 
grain, His service is confined exclusively to receiving and 
storing grain. He is more or less the beneficiary or the victim 
of good inspection or bad inspection, as the case may be; the 
beneficiary if it is good inspection, and if it is bad inspection he 
may be called to account, because if he delivers a grade of 
grain that is palpably bencath that mentioned in the warehouse 
receipt he might possibly be held to a strict legal liability for 
the difference in the grades. So no one in that country or in 
any primary market is any more vitally concerned in good in- 
spection, in the proper preservation of grades, than the ware- 
houseman himself, because he may be at any time called upon 
to respond. 

I wish to say here that some popular misconception exists in 
regard to the method of inspection in many of the States. Par- 
ticularly as to the method in my own State, there seems to be a 
most vital misunderstanding. There is no such thing as a pri- 
vate inspector in Illinois, Not in the grain market of Illinois 
can you find a private inspector that is authorized to grade 
grain. Every inspector in that State is a public officer. He is 
appointed by the public utilities commission by its grain depart- 
ment. The old railroad and warehouse commission, under 
which all of these grades were made and the warehousing of 
that State done, has been superseded by the public utilities 
commission, which is a body that hus the same jurisdiction but 
many added powers. In the inspection of the grain in Chicago, 
Peoria, East St. Louis, and Decatur, which are points covered 
by the public service, every grain inspector is a public officer. 
He gets in under an examination of his fitness. Some of them 


have been in business for 30 years as inspectors for the State. 
They are not subject to the ordinary spoils system that may 
preyail either in the State or the Federal service. 


A grain in- 
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spector enters the service, and it depends upon him, if he is a 
fit inspector, whether or not he remains an inspector for life. 
He can keep his place. Politics never interferes with him. 
The only thing that gets him his place and that keeps him his 
place is that he shall be able to grade the grains that come into 
the market. The board of trade has nothing to do with him. 
The grain exchanges of that country have no more to do with 
the licensing of a grain inspector than you or I have. I have 
nothing to do with him, No political influence can in any man- 
ner obtain the appointment or the discharge of an inspector. 

I have been connected with the public service in some capacity 
in that State for 25 years, either as a member of the legisla- 
ture or otherwise, and I wish to say to the Members of this body 
that at no time or place within 20 years have I ever sought, nor 
would I have been able, to influence in the slightest degree either 
the appointment or the discharge of a grain inspector in any one 
of the inspection points of that State. Complaints may be 
made—they are made by grain exchanges frequently—as to the 
lack of knowledge or ability on the part of an inspector, and 
they lead to an investigation. If sustained, the inspector is re- 
moved from the service. It is only on fitness for the service that 
he receives his appointment, and he can hold it in the same way. 
Ordinarily, if complaints are made, they are made by elevator 
men, by the local shipper at some place who does not get the 
proper grade, or by a grain exchange. If a board of trade 
member buys grain on in inspection, and dissatisfaction arises 
upon an actual examination of the grain, or when it is milled, or 
when it is taken to a seaboard point for the export trade, and a 
reinspection is had, and it is shown that the inspection has been 
improper. and that the grade is not right, then it is followed 
back until the inspector that graded the car is found, and then 
complaints are filed, and he may be separated from the service. 

So that our service there, both the warehousing and the 
inspection service, is purely a publie service, carried on by public 
officers, in which there is not a taint of politics. 

The board itself is made up of men of all political parties. 
Some of them, like the members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, change as their terms expire and the new admin- 
istration comes in, and it is very likely that the prevailing party 
appoints some one to fill the vacancy. But in the men that actu- 
ally render the service there is no more politics in the grading of 
grain or the warchousing of Chicago than there is in a safety- 
appliance inspector who goes out on the road under the direction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to examine air brakes. 

So I believe that these provisions of part C will serve no use- 
ful purpose unless it would be as a foundation for the absorption 
of the warehouse business where they handle grain that enters 
into interstate trade. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have but a word to say in 
addition to the suggestions I have already made. 

I would not have the least objection to a national system of 
warehouses, I feel about this, as I did about the former provi- 
sion, that it ought to be complete and general. This is neither. 
This is optional, incomplete, and I think would be very unsatis- 
factory in operation, 

In addition to the objections that I have already made, I beg 
to say that this is another measure for the appointment of in- 
spectors of grain, and it is not provided in this bill that the in- 
spectors under the State service shall be appointed or licensed, 
but anyone can be licensed under this bill te inspect the grain. 
It is provided in section 15 of the bill— 

That grain, flaxseed, or any other fungible agricultural product stored 
for interstate or fo commerce, or in any place under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the United States, in a warehouse licensed under this act 
shall be inspected and graded by a person duly licensed to grade the 
same under this act, 

If, therefore, an elevator located in a small community in 
any State were licensed as a warehouse, the grain that would 
be deposited in the elevator or warehouse must necessarily be 
inspected by some one licensed to do that work in that com- 
munity; and it would be simply increasing the confusion which 
I think is certain to arise in the operation of what is known 
as the United States grain-grades act. In many respects this 
is duplicate legislation, but it is not guarded as the grain-grades 
act has now been guarded through amendments which have 
been offered and adopted on the floor of the Senate. 

I can not give my consent to the construction of the Consti- 
tution which is adopted and apparently defended by those who 
are responsible for this measure. I can not agree that any 
building or structure in which there is or may be stored a prod- 
uct which may ultimately pass into transportation from one 
State to another is within the constitutional power. I do not 
believe that an elevator or warehouse of that sort is a facility 
of interstate commerce. I can not agree that we have any 
power to regulate a warehouse unless it is a facility of inter- 


authorize the inspection or grading of any other grain or agri- 
cultural product in it save that grain or product which is, when 
graded, a part of interstate commerce. 

The reasons that I have already given for my opposition to 
this kind of legislation will not be strengthened by repetition, 
and therefore I care to say nothing further about it. 

At the conclusion of my remarks yesterday I asked for the 
yeas and nays upon my amendment whenever it might be voted 
upon. They were not ordered, I think. Other matters inter- 
vened, so that the Recoxp does not show that the request for 
the yeas and nays had been seconded. I ask now for the yeas 
and nays upon my amendment, no matter when it may be voted 
upon. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I want to say just a few 
words in closing this matter, if we are going to take a vote 
upon it. 

The Senator from Iowa seems to think this measure is very 
ill considered. He seems to consider this as some kind of a 
measure that some member of the committee has put on the 
Agricultural bill as a rider, and that it has not received careful 
consideration. I will state to the Senator that this is the Moss 
bill as it passed the House of Representatives in the Sixty- 
third Congress, and was reported favorably by the Committee 
on Agriculture in the House on the 21st day of January of this 
year. It has received very careful consideration upon the part 
of the Agricultural Committee and in the discussion of the ques- 
tion in the Sixty-third Congress, so that it is not an immature 
bill. They have had the advice and the continued consultation 
of the Agricultural Department with relation to this matter, 
and particularly that department which is provided for as to 
marketing and rural organization. 

Mr. President, I want to say just a few words now as to this 
warehouse act. It seems to me that the question of its con- 
stitutionality is very largely eliminated by the fact that this is 
not a compulsory measure. No warehouseman now operating 
under State laws need take advantage of this act. It is purely 
discretionary upon his part. Consequently, when he enters this 
system he does it with his own consent, and agrees to all the 
provisions and terms of the act. That these warehousemen will 
come in I have no doubt, because of the great advantage that is 
offered and will be offered by reason of being connected with 
a bonded warehouse of the United States Government. That 
is one of the advantages which every warehouseman will see. 
He will want to have his certificates offered in the market at as 
high a price and cashed at the banks at as little discount as 
possible, because he knows that the farmers and other people 
who store grain there will want that advantage; and therefore 
the grain will not go to the State warehouseman, but will go 
to this warehouseman who consents to give a bond to the 
United States Government for the faithful carrying out of the 
provisions of this act. That insures uniformity both as to re- 
ceipts and as to the terms and conditions and as to the charges 
that may be made. 

There is chaos in the market at the present time. One ware- 
houseman can charge a higher rate for the storage of grain or 
other products than another warehouseman may. There has to 
be an investigation as to these matters when questions arise 
concerning the purchase of certificates. That chaos brings an 
absolute necessity, if we want to have cooperation and if we 
want to have the best available results from these warehouses, 
to make a uniform system so that when a person gets a receipt— 
what is called a warehouse receipt—he will know exactly what 
his rights are, he will know what charges are to be made upon 
the grain, he will know how long it has been there, he will know 
various other matters that are indispensable to the lending of 
money on these certificates. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. What becomes then of the argument made 
by the Senator from Georgia that all State laws and regulations 
shall remain in force? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. They remain in force as to any person 
who wants to remain under the State system. That is true, 
there is not any doubt about that; they need not come into it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. We are now getting to the point, 
I construe the bill to remove a warehouseman’s license under 
it from the operation of a State law. I so stated yesterday. 
But the Senator from Georgia seemed to think that even after 
he had been licensed by the Federal Government he still remains 
subject to the State law. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator did not exactly under- 
stand me. My position was that he would be required, if he 
took this license, to comply with all the provisions of this act, 


state commerce; and I do not believe that even then we can Hand if the State had placed some additional burden upon him 
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he might be required to perform that, too. The warehouseman 
and the party receiving the certificate would know all the re- 
quirements of the act were complied with. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But this act says in words that nothing 
contained in it shall relieve the licensee of any State law or 
regulation. That is a perfectly futile declaration, I agree. 
I do not see how the Senator from Georgia makes the distinc- 
tion which he has just stated. But, however, I pass that. 

I ask the Senator from Colorado if it is not true that the 
House defeated this bill twice, Inasmuch as he has suggested 
that the House passed it once? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I was not aware that it did that. Any- 
way, the last time I understand it approved it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I will say that the warehousing business 
is essentially local rather than national, to begin with. The 
only semblance of the foundation for Congress to exercise its 
power on a warehouse for grain is that the grain is engaged in 
interstate trade. A warehouse might be entirely local in char- 
acter. Much of the grain stored in the principal grain markets 
in warehouses—I will not say the majority but much of it— 
never will get into interstate trade at all. Much of the grain 
that is brought from the southwest to market from the Okla- 
homa, Kansas, and Missouri wheat fields goes to St. Louis and 
is stored in warehouses there. The wheat is milled In St. Louis 
and never goes out of the State after reaching the warehouses 
there. The same is true of Illinois. In those cases in no 
essential particular is the warehouse business connected with 
interstate traffic. 

It depends upon the intent of the owner. The owner of a 
warehouse certilicate is as uncertain and indefinite or of just 
as transitory a character as the owner of a $10 bill, because it 
is as negotiable as any other negotiable instrument and passes 
by delivery. The title of the grain passes by delivery in the 
trade. What the owner of the warehouse receipt will do with 
it depends entirely upon his privileges at the point where he 
desires to use it, and he may or may not engage in interstate 
trade. 

Now, the query in my mind is raised by the statement of the 
Senator from Colorado on the right of the Government to fix 
charges. I would rather if I were a warehouseman have the 
Government fix my charges for storage than have the State's 
legislature fix it. So it does not rest on the question of the 
reasonableness or extortion of the charges that are made by the 
warehouses; it is not the essential character of the occupation 
itself; but there is no proper power of Congress to regulate a 
warehouseman who stores grain to be milled in the State where 
his warehouse business is carried on. So it is separated and be- 
comes a question of the intent of the holder of the warehouse 
certificate whether it becomes the subject of congressional regu- 
lation or not. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the answer to all that is 
plain, and it is this: The warehouseman need not take out a 
license unless he wants to, and he is not discriminated against 
in any way by reason of not doing it. The right of saying, “I 
shall operate under the State law” is preserved in this bill. 

In addition to that, as an individual depositor of grain there 
he does not have to go to a United States Government bonded 
warehouse to do it if he is not going to have the grain enter into 
interstate commerce or foreign trade. The result will be that 
he can keep his grain at other places. 

This is not prohibited in any sense upon his part. When he 
says “I want this,” it is by reason of some advantage that he 
gets, and that advantage is in the fact that when he gets the 
receipt he knows it has a better standing at every bank where 
he wants to raise money, where he wants to make a sale of that 
warehouse receipt. They can rely upon the uniformity of the 
rules that exist all through the United States, as will be pro- 
vided under the provision of this act. For that reason it is 
worth more to him and for that reason he will prefer to deposit 
his grain there. That being the case, nobody can complain, 
nobody can object, it seems to me. 

Mr. President, one of the greatest advantages of this bill is the 
fact that if you will notice through the provisions of the bill 
there are requirements of publicity, requirements of how much 
grain you have, how much is stored, and consequently when all 
these reports are made to the United States Government you 
can tell to almost a bushel how much wheat, how much corn, 
how much rye, how much oats is in existence in storehouses. 

There has been a great advantage on the part of speculators 
that they would get by inquiry—by a system of information 
due to themselves to determine whether or not a corner can 
be made on corn or a corner on wheat—but with this publicity 
giving the exact number of bushels of wheat and corn and rye 
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and all the products stored in these warehouses the farmer is 
just as good a judge, and probably a better judge, as to what 
the market value should be and as to whether a corner ean be 
made or not. Those are advantages which the Federal law 
would give and which can not exist under the State laws, one 
State requiring one thing, hardly any of them requiring pub- 
licity, and thereby having a confusion and a difficulty in ob- 
taining the facts, so that it Is almost impossible to do any 
8 nor would he undertake that feature of an inyestiga- 
on. 

Mr. President, I know that with a Federal provision of this 
kind there would be uniformity of rules and regulations 
throughout the entire United States. There would be uniform- 
ity in the same kind of care and the same kind of attention. 
As it is now, when a warehouse receipt of a State is presented 
you do not know what care and attention has been given in 
that State. You know that perhaps Illinois, being a fine market, 
has a peculiarly fine system of inspection and a fine system of 
care and attention, but you do not know what Coloradu has, 
you do not know what Utah has, and consequently it is all at 
sea and all has a tendency to discount the very instrument that 
the farmer wants to present either for discount or for sale. 

Then, again, there are the uniform charges, as I saia before— 
the uniform knowledge that exists as to the quantity that is in 
store or the exact date that it is in store. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator. > 

Mr. SHERMAN. Uniformity of charges would be as impos- 
sible as uniformity of rent. What would be a reasonable charge 
in one place, a thousand miles from that point would be impos- 
sible, the warehouseman could not support his business on it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That Is to be controlled by rules and regu- 
lations. In certain zones or in a certain character of place 
where a warehouse is situated there probably would be permis- 
sion given to charge a higher rate than at a certain other point 
where large quantities are handled. All that can be done by 
regulation, and the information will be ascertained by anybody 
in a minute or by simply a telegram to the Department of Agri- 
culture of the United States Government. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There is not a grain dealer in any of the 
four primary market points in my State that does not have the 
storage charges all over North America in his office pigeonholed, 
and he can turn to it just as quickly as you would turn to a dic- 
tionary to find the spelling of a word. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. But the farmer has not. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The farmer never will have the detailed 
knowledge of the grain trade that the grain dealer has. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That may be, but you will find that when 
he is going to make some sale he will know what the charges 
are there in the warehouse where he is going to store, and he is 
going to find out whether it is a proper charge or not, and he is 
going to have the schedules which the United States Govern- 
ment will issue with relation to these charges. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not refer now to the argument of the 
farmer. That is not very conclusive upon the farmer, because 
the farmer does not deposit grain in the terminal market to any 
great extent. The Senator from Colorado has already said he 
does not want these things established in the local communities 
and. does not expect it. I ask the Senator this question of law. 
I was rather surprised at the view taken by the Senator from 
Colorado. Does he think that the consent of the parties to the 
transaction can enlarge the constitutional power of Congress? 
That is to say, could a given community engaged in purely intra- 
state business be regulated by a law of the United States if they 
were to consent to the passage of a law concerning their affairs? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No, Mr. President, it is like the jurisdic- 
tion of a court. Jurisdiction is not conferred by consent, I 
concede that. But the Senator has admitted time and again 
that where these warehouses are used for the purpose of aiding 
and assisting interstate and foreign commerce, they are just and 
proper within the constitutional power of the United States 
Government. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The Senator has said that several times. 

Mr. CUMMINS. This law does not limit licenses to any such 
condition. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is true, but 

Mr. CUMMINS. Nor does it limit the certificates that are to 
be issued upon the grain or products stored in them to grain 
destined for interstate commerce. If you have one grain of 
wheat in an elevator that is intended to go beyond the State, 
then the warehousemen can issue these certificates under inspec- 
tion by a Federal officer for all the product in the elevator with- 
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out regard to its association or connection with interstate com- 
merce. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, in answer to that I will 
say that when the Senator concedes that warehousemen who 
are engaged in interstate and foreign commerce come within 
the constitutional provision referred to it seems to me he must 
admit that where something that is incidental to that is also 
included in the warehouse it can and must of necessity go with 
it. We had a discussion on the nitrate plant where it was con- 
ceded by all that the United States Government under its con- 
stitutional power has the right to manufacture explosives for 
the United States Government, and it was said that it also in- 
volved the question of selling when the plant was not needed 
by the Government in a time of peace. No one contended but 
that incidental power to manufacture a product to be used for 
a commercial purpose, even coming in competition with private 
business, was really included within the greater power of the 
Government to see that the plant is not run at a loss after 
it has been constructed for governmental purposes. 

That being the case, these warehouses being proper instru- 
ments of distribution under the interstate commerce clause, it 
seems to me there can not be a negative, nor can there be ex- 
cluded deposits of grain made there that may be intended by 
the owners who deposit it not to be for interstate commerce. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Before the Senator leaves that subject, I 
wish to ask if there is any act of Congress or any power in 
Congress which fixes a warelouseman’s liability on warehouse 
receipts. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; where it is used in interstate com- 
merce. It seems to me it comes within the scope of trans- 
actions of that kind. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to call the Senator's attention to 
the fact that the warehouse receipt is a negotiable instrument 
ealling for the delivery of specific merchandise of a given kind 
whereas a promissory note is for the payment of money of the 
United States. A negotiable instrument can not be regulated 
by Congress. That has been repeatedly adjudicated by the 
proper authorities. A warehouse receipt is like a bill of ex- 
change, or a draft, or a check, or a promissory note or any 
other negotiable instrument. It is wholly subject to the regula- 
tion of the State in which it is made and is not a proper matter 
for congressional action. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I can see very readily why promissory 
notes do not come within the rule. No one has ever claimed or 
contended that promissory notes become the subject of inter- 
state commerce, but in the other instance it does. It seems to 
me that the grain becomes a subject of interstate commerce, 
and the evidence of the deposit of the grain would also come 
within the rule of that provision of the Constitution. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The liability of n warehouseman for negli- 
gence is a matter of local regulation by the laws of the State 
and the supreme court’s decision of that State. It would be 
impossible to fix a liability on the warehouse receipts any more 
than upon ar insurance policy. Neither life policies nor fire 
policies are matters of congressional interference; they are 
purely matters of the State within the local laws of the State 
and the adjudication of the courts of last resort. The ware- 
house receipt is in precisely the same list. z 

Mr. SHAFROTH. If a person wants to keep the warehouse 
receipt under State laws, he has the privilege under this act 
to do it; but whenever you have the power, which seems to 
have been conceded by everyone in this debate, to have a ware- 
house as an instrument of interstate commerce, it seems to me 
that all the incidents that flow from the keeping of it will 
necessarily follow as a part of it and as being authorized under 
interstate commerce. 

Mr. President, just one more word and then I am through, and 
that is as to the influence which the Government. will have as 
to where the warehouses will be located. A condition existed 
at the breaking out of the European war by wlich it was found 
that the people of the South wanted to preserve their cotton, 
because there was no market in which to sell it, and they found 
there were plenty of warehouses in the South for that purpose, 
but they were not located at the right places. They had been 
put under the authority of the State legislature and under, 
probably, individuals. The result was that where there was a 
quantity of space they were unable sufficiently to be accommo- 
dated by reason of the fact that they were not located con- 
veniently. > 

There is nothing in this act which would compel the erection 
of a warehouse in any one place. I take it when this cooperi- 
tion is made to exist between the States and the National Gov- 
ernment, and these people voluntarily go into the system, 


they will advise with the Department of Agriculture as to where 
in their judgment would be the best points for the erection of 
these warehouses, It would have a wholesome tendency, in the 
interest of economy, to keep warehouses where they are needed, 
and it thereby obviates the loss of money and capital invested 
by reason of the fact that they were located in a useless place. 

So, Mr. President, it seems to me that if there is an act on 
the statute book that is intended for the interest of the farmer, 
giving him better security, giving him more certainty of know- 
ing what he has, giving him uniformity of charges as far as 
possible, it is in the provisions of this act; and he will know 
when he gets his grain in a bonded warehouse that the United 
States Government will protect it. By reason of that fact you 
will find that they will uniformly have the warehouses in the 
State transferred to a license under the Federal administration 
in pursuance of the provisions of this warehouse act. 

For that reason, it seems to me, the benefits to the farmer 
and the benefits to the warehousemen are all one way, and that 
this provision is in their interest. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cum sans] to strike 
out what is known as the warehouse clause of the bill. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered on the amendment, and the 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CLAPP (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SIM- 
xurons]. In his absence, and not knowing how he would vote, 
I am disposed to withhold my vote for the present. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). I 
withhold my vote because of the pair which I have with the 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone], who is absent. 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwicx], and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. GRONNA (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. Jonson]. Not 
knowing how he would vote on this question, I will withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I inquire 
whether the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have a pair with that Senator, and 
for that reason withhold my vote. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH (when his name was called). May I ast 
if the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Horts] has 
yoted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have a pair with the Senator from 
New Hampshire, and I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEN- 
ROSE] to the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON], 
which leaves me free to vote. I ask that this announcement 
stand for the day. I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I haye been requested to an- 
nounce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DirtrnGHast] with the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. Sarru]; 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fart] with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] with the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. TAGGART] ; 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Surra] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED] ; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] ; and 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. MYERS]. 

Mr. JAMES. I desire to inquire if the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKs] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. JAMES. I have a pair with that Senator, which I 
transfer to the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] 
and vote. T vote “nay.” i 

Mr. LIPPITT (after having voted in the affirmative). I find 
that the Senator from Montana [Mr. Watsu], with whom I 
am paired, is not present. I therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. SHERMAN (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
wish to inquire if the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Martine] has voted? 
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The VICH PRESIDENT. He has not. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
New Jersey, and therefore will withdraw my vote. 

Mr. DU PONT (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Kentucky 
{Mr. BeckHAm], who is not in the Chamber, and I will there- 
fore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. OVERMAN (after having voted in the negative). I 
should like to inquire if the junior Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. Warren] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have a general pair with that Senator; 
but I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Kern], and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (after having voted in the negative): 
I have a general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Orıver]. In his absence I transfer that pair to 
the 8 from Maryland IMr. Lee] and will let my vote 
stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 10, nays 40, as follows: 


YEAS—10. 
Cummins Jones Nelson Works 
ger Kenyon Smoot 
Harding Lodge Townsend 
NAYS—40. 
Ashurst Husting Owen Smith, Ga. 
Bankhead James belan Smith, S. C. 
Borah Johnson, S. Dak, Pittman Sterl ing 
Brady La Follette Poindexter Swanson 
Broussard ne Pomerene Thomas 
Bryan McCumber Ransdell Thompson 
Satron Martin, Va Shafroth Tillman 
Chamberlain Norris Sheppard Underwood 
Fletcher O'Gorman Shields Vardaman 
Hitchcock Overman Smith, Ariz. Williams 
NOT VOTING—45. 

Beckham Goft McLean Smith, Md. 
Brand Gore Martine, N. J. Smith, Mich. 
Chilton Gronna Myers Stone 
Clapp Hardwick Newlands 8 
Clark, Wyo. Hollis Oliver Taggart 
Clarke, Ark Hughes Page Wadsworth 
Colt Johnson, Me. Penrose Walsh 
Culberson Kern Reed Warren 

rtis Lea, Tenn Robinson Weeks 
Dillingham Lee, M Saulsbury 
du Pont Lewis Sherman 
Fall Lippitt Simmons 


So the amendment of Mr. Cumamns was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is still before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole and open to further amendment. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I wish to offer an amendment. 
On page 107, line 10, after the word “shall,” I move to insert 
the word “ knowingly,” so as to read: 

Sec. 9. That any person who shall Bo tare violate any of the 
provisions of sections 4 or 7 of this a 

And so forth. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I think we can ac- 
cept that amendment. 

The 1 7 PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed t 

Mr. NELSON. I desire to offer an amendment to which I 
eall the attention of the Senator from Georgia. On page 111, 
in line 22, after the word “act,” I move to add the words, “ in- 
cluding a requirement for fire insurance,” so that the provision, 
commencing with line 17, will then read: 

Said bond shall be in such form and 3 shall have such surety 
or sureties, subject to service of 8 in suits on the bond within 
the State, District, or Territory which the warehouse is located, 
and shall 53 such terms and conditions as the Secretary of A 5 
culture may be to carry out the purposes of this act, inclu 
a requiremen tor fire insurance. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, we will accept that 
amendment. I do not know that it is necessary, but I am glad 
to have it in the bill for further consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to give notice that I shail ask for 
a separate vote in the Senate on the amendment which was 
offered by the Senator from New York [Mr. Wapsworrs], in 
line 8, on page 57, of the bill. 

Mr. ASHURST. I desire to give notice that I shall ask for 
a separate vote on the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp], on page 78, line 17. 

Mr. CATRON. I should like to inquire of the Chair if it is 
necessary to give notice of a separate vote on any item when 
the bill reaches the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The technical phrase is “ reserve 
the amendment,” but the notice that a separate vote will be 
demanded in the Senate serves the same purpose. 


Mr. CATRON. I reserve the right, then, to have a separate 
vote in the Senate on the amendment on page 78, line 17, 
proposed by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLAEKE]. 

Mr. SMOOT. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 30, line 22, it is proposed to strike 
out the semicolon after the words United States“ and to insert 
in lieu thereof a colon and add the following: 

Provided, 1 — e — forestry and forest utilization ma; 
be be authorized t by the Secretary of Agriculture in Mexico, Central an 

And, on page 41, line 9, to strike out “ $78,728" and insert in 
lieu thereof “ $103,728.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should like to have the amendment 
stated once more. 

The Secretary again stated the amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Utah to explain the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Particularly the Mexican part of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the amendment involves an 
appropriation of $25,000, and authorizes the Forest Service to 
make original investigations in forestry and forest utilization in 
tropical America to obtain information needed by business in- 
terests of the country. Vast quantities of forest products—dye- 
woods, gum, resin, mahogany, rosewood, and all kinds of tim- 
ber—are annually imported into the United States from these 
countries. There has been no extensive investigation made of 
the woods of South America and Mexico, from which we get 
so much of our hardwood, about one-third of the hardwood of 
the world coming from those countries. The business interests of 
the United States are becoming more and more dependent upon 
tropical America for hardwoods, and have asked the department 
on many occasions for reports upon the availability of hardwoods 
in those countries and where they could most profitably be pro- 
cured. Up to the present time there has been but a meager in- 
vestigation made on the part of our Government—none, I may 
say, with the exception of a casual survey made by, I think, a 
party of one or two Government representatives. The depart- 
ment feels that an investigation of this kind would be of im- 
mense benefit to this country, because everyone knows that 
the hardwoods of America are getting scarcer and scarcer and 
that we shall be obliged to go elsewhere to obtain them. 

I call attention to the fact that in the Philippine Islands the 
investigations which have been made there—and they have been 
made under the provisions of Agricultural appropriation bills 
in the past—have demonstrated that there are woods in those 
islands that can be used in this country most profitably. South 
American dyewoods, gums, and hardwoods are all needed in this 
country, and I believe that with the expenditure of this amount 
of money—and that is also the belief of the department—the 
desired information can be given to the various business interests 
in this country which use this class of material. 

I had my attention called, Mr. President, the other day to 
the discovery of what is called “pipa” in Panama, which the 
experts believe will take the place of sisal. The plant is found 
in a wild state; the fiber is taken from the leaves. It is finer 
and stronger than sisal, and it is claimed that it can be pro- 
duced for less money per pound. 

‘Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator’s amendment provides for 
investigations in forestry. What the Senator is now speaking 
of is the utilization of forest products. I do not understand the 
Senator’s purpose in proposing to have an investigation of 
forestry in Mexico and Central America, which is quite a dis- 
tinct proposition from the utilization of the woods and forest 
products of which the Senator is now speaking. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; I will admit that what I 
had reference to in referring to the discovery of fiber in 
Panama has nothing whatever to do with the amendment 
that I have offered. I was only calling attention to this question 
to show that through investigations that may be made of the 
forests of the South, not only may a product of the kind it re- 
ferred to be discovered, but there may be other discoveries that 
will be of great advantage to the United States. I am not ask- 
ing for an appropriation for that purpose, but I am referring to 
this particular product for the purpose of showing that there 
may be in that unexplored country other articles that would be 
of inestimable value to the people of the United States. = 

The amendment on page—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Let us dispose of this first. The 
other is an increase of the appropriation. 
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Mr. SMOOT. They both go together. The first part of the 
amendment provides for the investigatien, on page 30, begin- 
ning on line 22, and the increase of $25,000 is carried in the 
appropriation as named in my amendment. The appropriation 
found on page 42 is that which takes care of the general ex- 
penses of the Forest Service. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator increases it from $78,000 
to $103,000? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the increase is $25,000. I will say to the 
Senator that the amount has not been estimated for. It is a new 
question that was brought to my attention but a few days ago, 
when I was asked te introduce the amendment. I am perfectly 
aware that a point of order will lie against the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, it may be true that 
we would be glad to have this information; but it strikes me as 
rather novel to put our Agricultural Department and its agents 
into a foreign country to investigate their resources. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is being done in a limited way at present, 
I will say to the Senator, in a few of the South American coun- 
tries. My amendment, however, gives specific authorization 
and makes an appropriation directly for that purpose. I will 
say to the Senator that it is broadening an investigation that 
has already taken place in a very limited way. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It seems to me very doubtful as 
to whether our Agricultural Department ought to be sending 
representatives into foreign countries. We have our Consular 
Service and our duly aceredited consuls, and if, under our Con- 
sular Service, it is found necessary to acquire information of 
this kind 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming rose. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield to the Senator from Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I was going to say to the Senator 
that I see no difference in principle the investigation 
which the Senator from Utah contemplates in his amendment 
and fhe investigations that are already being carried on all 
over the world, substantially, by our Agricultural Department 
in seeking out new kinds of grasses or forage or fruits that ean 
be made available for production in this country. The Agri- 
cultural Department all the time has representatives abroad 
seeking out. for instance, sorts of grain that will do best in 
the arid regions of this country, grasses that will produce more 
nutriment than the grasses we already have, and so forth. It 
has its agents substantially all over the world now, aside from 
our Consular Service. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. This goes beyond that, very decidedly. 
That is a matter of looking to see what seeds they have in order 
that we may plant their seeds here. It is a study of conditions 
abroad in order that we may introduce improved methods here. 
This proposition is, through the Department of Agriculture, to 
investigate the products of that country which are to enter into 
commerce, and which we are subsequently expected to buy. It 
occurs to me that elearly it falls within the service of our con- 
sular representatives and the State Department, and that it is 
not a line of work in which the Agricultural Department should 
be engaged. It might perhaps be well to enlarge the services 
of our consular representatives in this ine; but it belongs to 
Or, Sortie Rel ation Ane SO Opr Cometes and Bok To Car azti 
culture. 

I do not think it ought to pass in this way, and especially I 
do not think it eught to be passed coming from the floor without 
careful consideration. Of course it is subject to a point of 
order, and I think the point of order really ought to be made. 
I do not think we ought te introduce a new line of work in this 
way upon the floor; and I make the point of order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold the 
polnt of order just a moment? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I withhold it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think this question no doubt will come before 
the Congress in the very near tuture, and I believe that when it 
is fully understood there will be no objection to it. I have here 
a made by the department, showing the results of 
immediate economic importance to the United States, and also 
a summary of the scientific results that are likely to be aceom- 
plished. I am not going to take the time of the Senate to read 
it, but I shall ask that these two summaries be printed in the 
Recorp as part of my remarks, as showing just what the de- 
partment expects to accomplish if this undertaking is author- 
ized by Congress, either now or at some nt time. 

Doel oe PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Ktesults of immediate cconomie importance: 
—— Estimate of forest resources of economic importance te the United 
ates, 


a. By-products, such as tannin products, dyewoods, gums, resins, offs, 
Brazil nuts, ete. 

b. 8 and other cabinet woods. 
e. Cigar-box cedar and substitutes for the came. 


d. Heavy timbers, such as greenheart, anys se ono violet wood, ete. 

2 loration of forests with a view of finding species which, like 
the p erocarp family in the Philippine Islands, can Ge weed as substi- 
tutes for the conifers and thus open a new source of supply of general 
9 9 0 ; 

5. Investigation into the — tities of utilizing the tropical forests. 

4. Present methods of utilization of the timber resources of tropical 
America with the view of determining the possibilities for Ameriean 
U g and sawmill machinery. 

5. Search for trees whose introduction may be of economie value to 
the United States. 

Scientifie results : 

1. Preparation of a more accurate map showing the extent and 

>S of forest areas, 
2. Contribution to our knowled 


of the forest resources of the 
d with special reference to t 


conservation movement in the 
United States. 


3. Collection of commercial one of wood. whose botanical identity 
is known, for testing of their P Alpa and mechanical properties at 
the forest products laboratory a adison, Wis. 

4. Collection of herbarium and museum specimens of trees, woods, 
and other forest products. 

5. A more intimate botanical and biological knowledge of the tropi- 
cal tree — ranges, their growth and dimensions, their soil 
and clima uirements, and their uses. 

6. A knowl of tropical silviculture—methods of management, 
utilization, and preservation of tropical forests, 

7. Contribution to our knowledge of tropical forests and their rela- 
tion to physical and biological factors. 

8. Contribution to our knowledge of the relation between tropical 
forests and the regulation of water resources. 

9. Contribution to our knowledge of land laws governing the dis- 
posal of public domain in hip ee America. 

10. Knowledge of existing forest organizations in the different South 
American countries. 

11. Publication of results. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
what sum of money he is asking for this purpose? 

Mr. SMOOT. Twenty-five thousand dollars. I am perfectly 
willing, though, if the Senator thinks it is too much, to have it 
reduced. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; it is not the amount. I do not 
think the Agricultural Department ought to engage in this work 
independently of the Consular Service. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Forest Service is under the Agricultural 
Department and we appropriate for that purpose. Does the 
Senator know that this same department has made an investi- 
gation of all the woods of the Philippine Islands? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But they belong to the United States, 
and that is their proper province. 

Mr. SMOOT. Iam aware of that; but I am only stating that 
to show what may be accomplished, and with a great deal more 
benefit to the United States, if this same investigation is made 
in South America. I will say that woods in the Philippine 
Islands that were thought to be absolutely useless have through 
these Investigations been shown to be profitable not only to the 
Philippine Islands but to the manufaeturers of wood products 
in this country. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator misunderstands me if 
he thinks I object to gathering the information. I regard it as 
of very doubtful propriety, however, to gather it in this way. 
It is changing the Agricultural Department into a service that 
properly belongs to our Consular Service and involves it in dipto- 
matic and consular, rather than agricultural, work. 

Mr. 8 H of South Carolina. Mr. President, a point of 
order. The Senator from Georgia and the Senator from Utah 
both admit that this item is subject to a point of order, and as 
the Senator from Georgia has made it I will make it now—that 
it provides for an appropriation without an estimate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order having been 
made that the amendment is not estimated for, the point of 
order is sustained. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of the 
Senator from Illinois to a point of order that he made, on page 
127, in the Blair case. The amendment was designed to relieve 
a case of peculiar hardship, and, as I understand, it met the 
approval of the committee. I wish to appeal to the Senator to 
withdraw the point of order, as this man has been practically 
ruined, and it is impossible to get a general provision on the 
bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. What page is that? 

Mr. OWEN. Page 127. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHER- 
MAN] made the point of order against it. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. President, we have endeavored by some 
general provision to provide for the payment of claims in the 
ease of dipped cattle resulting in damage to the owner. We 
have prepared an amendment of that sort, and we have gone 
so far as to present it to the committee for its consideration. 
It appears, however, upon an examination of the question, that 
the incorporation in the bill of a general provision of that kind 
would open the way to some million and a half or two million 
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dollars’ worth of claims in years past, and it would be an in- 
justice to the Government. 

In this particular case the gentleman is 74 years old, and all 
of his means were invested in his herd of cattle, and it would 
be a very great hardship, bankrupting him. I am ready to, 
and do, withdraw the point of order that I made, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will renew the point of 
order. It is a private claim on an appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The unfortunate part about it is 
that the Chair sustained the point of order, and the Chair does 
not see how he could withdraw his ruling. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Chair could not very well do so. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I note that in lines 12 and 
18, on page 107, the words “or carelessly” were stricken out 
by amendment, but a little further down, in line 15, the words 
“ or carelessly ” occur again. I think, perhaps, it is an oversight 
that the bill has not been amended in that respect, and I move 
that the words “or carelessly,” as they occur on line 15, page 
107, be stricken out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 107, line 15, after the word “ know- 
ingly,” it is proposed to strike out the words “ or carelessly.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I do not know but that 
those words should be likewise stricken out in line 22, page 106, 
unless there is some differentiation between the two sections, 
In this provision it relates to an inspector who “ has been found 
to be incompetent, or has knowingly or carelessly graded grain 
improperly.” Ido not think those words“ or carelessly ” amount 
to much. 

Mr. STERLING. I will say to the Senator that there is this 
difference between the two sections: In the section from which 
he has just read the careless act is made a cause for dismissal 
of the inspector, and he, perhaps, should be dismissed for care- 
lessness, but in the other case he is subject to a penalty of 
$1,000 or imprisonment for not more than one year, or both. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will not move to amend the bill in that 
particular, then. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, why should the inspector 
be excused for carelessness? I should like the Senator to ex- 
plain under what theory a party can excuse himself for what 
would amount really to criminal negligence by merely asserting 
that he was careless in his work. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I hardly think that a man 
should be adjudged guilty of an infamous crime, as this would 
make him, for an act of mere carelessness. This act, as I 
say, makes the penalty for carelessness a fine of not more than 
a thousand dollars, or imprisonment for not more than a year, 
or both such fine and imprisonment. I think the intent of the 
party ought to govern and determine as tq whether or not he 
has committed a crime. Independently of any intent to commit 
a crime, and for merely acting without due care, he is made 
and can be adjudged guilty of a crime. I hardly think that is 
right, and I think the provision is too drastic. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I assume that the law 
would be enforced by judges who would have some humanity 
in their make-up; and as the fine or imprisonment may be just 
as little as a judge might be inclined to impose, and the maxi- 
mum is fixed, without any minimum, I do not think there is any 
danger in this respect. 

But let me give a little illustration of some work that was 
done, according to the testimony, in one of the great cities, 
where a single inspector, in a single day, certified the grades 
of 250 cars. Now, every one of those cars was sold upon a 
guess, The work necessarily was carelessly done, because no 
one could grade that many cars in a day. It would necessitate 
over 5 miles of travel, in addition to opening the car and 
making the test on both sides of the car with the usual tester. 
In certifying those grades this one inspector, while he earned 
for his employer somewhere, I think, over $65 that day for the 
fees charged, necessarily made a careless, and therefore an 
unjust, certification of every one of those cars. Now, why 
should he be excused? The owner of a car may have gained 
or he may have lost two or three grades on that car. 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator from North Dakota, I think, 
states an extreme case—a case that is not likely to happen— 
and further, while a court may impose the smallest penalty 
allowed under this statute, it may impose the limit of a thou- 
sand dollars, and the imprisonment for a year as well, or both. 
It is not just what the court may do, but what the court could 
do under the law, that makes a provision like this objectionable. 
I am rather opposed on principle to making that a crime where 
the intent to commit a crime is lacking, especially when there 
are such heavy penalties as are imposed here. 


If the Senator will have in mind the provision to which his 
attention was called by the Senator from New Hampshire, I 
think he will find that the careless act of the inspector is 
guarded against. He is subject to dismissal for carelessly grad- 
ing grain; and I think the criminal part of it should be confined 
to an act where there is the intent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It seems to me, Mr. President, that the 
Senator is more fearful of an injustice being perpetrated under 
the provision of the law by the judge, by imposing an extreme 
penalty where justice would not demand it. It seems to me that 
if that is the case it ought to be met by reducing the maximum 
penalty, rather than by allowing any party to excuse himself 
wholly on the ground of carelessness. If the Senator thinks that 
too heavy, why not move, then, to reduce the maximum penalty? 
But I insist that there should be some punishment other than 
pee dismissal for careless failure to perform a duty imposed 

y law. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
Senator from North Dakota explain what difference there is 
between the two acts—the inspecting or grading of the grain 
in the first instance and the certifying to the grade thereafter. 
We have amended the act already so as to strike out the words 
“ or carelessly,” as they apply to the grading or inspecting of the 
grain. Why retain the words “or carelessly” with respect to 
the issuance of the certificate? I see no reason why they should 
not be stricken out there as well as in the other place. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not think they should be stricken out 
in either place. By the amendment which I offered, the one 
which is practically adopted, I retain them. I think the words 
should be retained. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Let the amendment be read. We 
have not been able for some time to hear what is going on on the 
other side. 

Mr. STERLING. I will state to the Senator from Georgia 
it is the amendment to strike out the words “or carelessly.” I 
will say further they have already been stricken out with refer- 
ence to the grading and inspecting. I am simply asking to have 
them stricken out with reference to the certificate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 106, line 22, after the word “ know- 
ingly,” strike out the words “ or carelessly.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. I intended to offer an amendment to the bill to 
provide a proportionate share of the amount required for the 
construction of an interstate wagon road through the Mukuntu- 
weap National Monument, Utah, $15,000. I offered it as in 
Committee of the Whole. I intended to reserve the right to 
offer it in the Senate. I expected an estimate from the de- 
partment for the amount. If it does not arrive by the time the 
bill gets into the Senate, I shall not offer it, because I am 
quite sure that the amendment, like every other one I have 
offered, would go out on a point of order, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is still as in Committee 
of the Whole and open to amendment. If there be no further 
amendments, as in Committee of the Whole, the bill will be re- 
ported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in all 
the amendments, save those which have been reserved for a 
separate vote. 

The amendments were concurred in. 

Mr. CATRON. There was an amendment put on the bill at 
page 78, line 17. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments on which sepa- 
rate votes were demanded will be taken up in their order. 

Mr. STERLING. I should like to understand. the situation 
in regard to the amendment I moved a while ago. I understand 
that the Secretary in referring to it referred to it as amend- 
ment offered on line 22, page 126. That is not the amendment 
I offered. The amendment I offered was on line 15, on page 107. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment at line 15, page 
107, was agreed to some time ago. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The first reserved amendment 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. The amendment reserved by the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] appears on page 57, line 3, where 
after the word “demonstrations” the words were inserted 
“ upon the lands of the United States,” and as amended it reads: 

For investigating the food habits of North American birds and 
mammals in relation to agriculture, horticulture, and forestry, includ- 
ing experiments and demonstrations upon the lands of the United 
States in destroying wolves, coyotes, prairie dogs, and other animals 
injurious to agriculture and animal husbandry, and so forth. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I wish to say that I do 
not think it advisable to confine experiments in, and demonstra- 
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tion of, methods of destroying wolves, coyotes, and other pre- 
datory animals to public lands alone. We might as well con- 
fine the demonstration work of the department in all its other 
phases to public lands. I do not think it is proper or advanta- 
geous. The various States should have the benefit of this dem- 
onstration work within their borders when particular condi- 
tions demand it. Therefore I appeal to the Sesate not to con- 
firm its action in adopting the amendment as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

Besides, Mr. President, the adoption of this amendment will 
interfere with the demonstration work of the department under 
the Smith-Lever Act. Under that act the department under- 
takes demonstrational work in the several States, showing the 
results of its efforts along all lines. In the State of Texas 
valuable work has been done by the Biological Bureau in the 
matter of demonstrating the best method of destroying pre- 
datory animals. 8 

It is true Texas has no public land, but it is one of the 
great western range States. It adjoins several of the public- 
land States. Predatory animals, driven from the public lands 
of some of those States, will come into the State of Texas and 
other States adjoining the public-land States. 

Therefore I appeal to the Senate to reverse its action in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I wish to say relative to 
this matter I do not see why this appropriation should be con- 
fined to the public-lands States. It is the General Treasury of 
the United States that is being appropriated from, and while 
these conditions to an alarming extent do exist on the public 
lands of the United States, I do not see why, if the same condi- 
tions exist in other States, the Department of Agriculture should 
be limited in the expenditures to public lands only. 

For that reason I heartily concur in the vote which the Sena- 
tor from Texas is asking. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the amendment to which 
the Senator from Texas refers was one offered by myself in 
Committee of the Whole. The Senate will undoubtedly remem- 
ber that the debate which took place was largely in connection 
with the very desirable destruction of predatory animals which 
are spreading rabies in certain portions of the Northwestern 
States, and also the very desirable destruction of those same ani- 
mals, whether they have rabies or not, on the ground that being 
bred on the publie lands of the United States they emerge from 
those lands and do damage to the herds and flocks of settlers 
upon privately owned land. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is not the only reason which prompts 
us to ask that this demonstration work be carried on, and that 
it be done in other States besides public-land States. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I was about to cover that point. At 
the time the amendment was adopted I expressed my sympathy 
with those who contended that the United States should take 
care of pests originating on its own land, particularly when 
those pests become affected with rabies and threatened the 
health and security of the flocks and herds, and even of human 
beings living next to the national domain, whether it be national 
forest or public lands, But I did utter a protest against the 
United States Government going into the business of demon- 
strating and experimenting with the work of killing predatory 
ənimals, including wolves, coyotes, and prairie dogs. I think 
it is utterly absurd for any Government agent or Government 
employee to go, we will say, to a ranchman in Texas and 
presume to tell him how to trap a coyote or how to poison a 
prairie dog. They have known how to do it for generations, 
and it is being done there and has been done for many years 
past. Coyotes are trapped by the hundreds and thousands, and 
also are shot, and I myself have had them trapped at 20 cents 
a head by boys 12 years of age. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Ranchmen of Texas have expressed them- 
selves as being highly pleased with this demonstration work 
on the part of the Government. They welcome the work and 
say that it has been a tremendous benefit to them; that the 
Government experts have taught them methods with which they 
had been unfamiliar. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I have no doubt that the 
ranchmen of Texas in meeting the Senator in cenvention as- 
sembled are entirely willing to adopt a resolution requesting the 
Federal Government to give aid for this work, but no individual 
ranchman in Texas has ever told me, and I have been a member of 
its executive committee for some time, that they needed the Fed- 
eral Government to teach them how to kill prairie dogs or coyotes 


or how to shoot wolves. They recognize perfectly well that those 


animals do damage, but they are entirely competent to take care 
of them. It is only a matter of having a man shoot straight to 


get a wolf. You can not trap him, I will admit; he is too 
cunning. The ranchmen who are interested in eradicating the 


wolf from the ranges of the country have been doing it upon 
their own account and as individuals. I bave never heard that 
they needed the assistance of the Government of the United 
States any more than the farmers in other sections of the 
country need the assistance of the Government of the United 
States to help kill a woodchuck, or chipmunk, or any animal that 
under the terms of this bill can be termed a predatory animal. 

So it goes with prairie dogs and the coyotes.. There is nothing 
you can teach those people in the way of killing or shooting or 
trapping or poisoning thuse animals. I think it is unwarranted 
and paternalism run rampant for the Senate of the United 
States to direct the Department of Agriculture to go on the 
privately owned property of any ranchman and presume to tell 
him by demonstration and experiment how to poison a prairie 
dog. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, the argument that this money shall 
be spent on States having public Jands is unanswerable, for the 
United States should be responsible for its own lands and for 
the pests that may be engendered there or emerge from the 
lands. But the Senator from New York overlooks a very im- 
portant point. Here is some money to be spent out of the 
United States Treasury. Why should it be confined to the 
regions where it ought to be spent? Why should it not be dis- 
tributed, like the gentle dew from heaven, to every place beneath 
everywhere in all the States? Why should not my State get 
some? We have no wolves and no coyotes and no prairie dogs 
that I nm aware of, but we might have our farm boys taught 
how to kill them, 

Mr. THOMAS. Has not the Senator a few Bull Moose in his 
State? 

Mr. LODGE. Very few, I think, now; not enough to require 
a demonstrator. But why should not all the States where they 
have these pests get their share of this Government money 
that is to be spent? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator from New York will per- 
mit me I think I missed an opportunity when the bill was in 
Committee of the Whole. In the State of New Hampshire we 
have so many woodchucks that the legislature passed a law 
paying a bounty for their capture. They are very destructive 
to agriculture in New Hampshire. Our gardens are invaded 
by these mischievous animals. Of course we have dogs that 
capture a good many of them, but I really think that if this 
is going to be spread over the country the woodchucks ought to 
be taken care of as much as the prairie dogs, and if it is in 
order at the proper time I will offer an amendment including 
woodchucks. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I suggest to the Senator from 
New Hampshire that under a liberal construction of this lan- 
guage woodchucks may be hunted by the Federal Government? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; all predatory animals. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And all animals injurious to agri- 
culture. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But it would be better to have it specifi- 
cally stated, so that they would come north and do a little of 
this work in New England. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am inclined to agree with the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire that we should be specific in our 
legislation; and woodchucks should be named in the bill also, 
and 

Mr. THOMAS. Perhaps the Senator from New York over- 
looked also the element of preparedness in this appropriation. 
If these animals can be swept out of existence, their predatory 
effect on the meat production of the country will disappear and 
we will be better prepared to meet an enemy. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I do not care to take 
the time of the Senate more. I think the matter is perfectly 
clear, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the State of Texas has ex- 
pended $200,000 out of its own treasury in the effort to destroy 
these predatory animals, and many other States of the Union 
have expended as much or more. The task of exterminating pred- 
atory animals is a scientific matter, one requiring expert knowl- 
edge, accurate training, and one in which the demonstration 
work of the department will be of great value. 

There is just as much reason for the department to aid and 
assist in the extermination of wolves and other predatory ani- 
mals as it is for the department to assist in the extermination 
of the gypsy moth in the State of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts and in the State of the Senator from New York, or in 
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exterminating cattle tick in other States of the Union. 
not a matter to be laughed down. 

The records show that the loss inflicted by these predatory 
animals amounts to $15,000,000 every year in the United States. 
Many countries have been struggling with them and trying to 
exterminate them for centuries. The ordinary methods have 
failed. It is a matter which requires constant study and effort 
on the part of experts. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator from Texas yield for 
a question? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Certainly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator from Texas contend 
that the cattlemen of Texas are incompetent to exterminate 
prairie dogs, and that they need some scientific expert to go 
there and teach them? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is not the question at all. I resent the 
insinuation the Senator attempts to convey. Prairie dogs rep- 
resent a very small part of the work. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am defending them from the imputa- 
tion. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is a defense they will not appreciate 
and have not sought at the hands of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr, President, this matter was discussed 
fully before and I have nothing more to add to what I said on a 
former occasion, except that while I am deeply interested in the 
protection of the great food products of the country and while 
I believe it is required by the extermination of predatory ani- 
mals just as much as any other means of protection of food 
products, I think that the greatest question in connection with 
the extermination of the rabid coyotes is to prevent the further 
extending of this dread disease. As 1 stated the other day, 
there have been 80 human beings, some of them children, treated 
at the University of Nevada by the Pasteur treatment. That 
disease is spreading. It has already spread from Oregon clear to 
the northern borders of Arizona and to the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains and Utah. They are doing everything they can locally 
to fight it. The State has appropriated money, the various 
counties have appropriated money, the cattle men have put up 
$100,000 toward it. It seems to me a further discussion of this 
matter should not be required. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring to 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. CATRON. I should like to have the amendment read. 

The SECRETARY. On page 57, line 3, after the word “ demon- 
strations,” the words “upon the lands of the United States“ 
were inserted, so as to read: 


For investigating the food habits of North American birds and mam- 
mals in relation to agriculture, horticulture, and forestry, including 
experiments, and upon the lands of the United States in destroyin 
wolves, coyotes, prairie dogs, and other animals injurious to agricul- 
ture and animal husbandry, etc. 


Mr. CATRON. Mr. President, just one word. I was in- 
formed that the amendment was intended to apply to the public- 
lands States, but I see that it only applies to the public lands of 
the United States. In every State where there are public lands 
of the United States there are a lot of private lands, and if it 
is not made to apply to them all predatory animals will be 
driven from the public lands by these Government men hunting 
them and it will impose upon the settlers ten times as much labor 
to kill those animals or protect against them as would be the 
case otherwise. It should not be fixed so that the agents of the 
Government will drive these predatory animals on private prop- 
erty and cause damage to it when they can not go on the private 
property under this law and protect it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. [Putting 
the question.] The ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. : 

Mr. CATRON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] generally, and in his 
absence I withhold my vote. I should vote “ nay ” if I were not 
paired, 

Mr. CLAPP (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Srst- 
mons]. He is absent. I do not know what his views are on 
this subject. I withhold my vote for the present. 

Mr. GRONNA (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. Jounson]. I do 
not know how he would vote, and I will therefore withhold my 


It is 


vote. 

Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MARTINE] and 
withhold my vote. I will let this announcement stand until 
further notice. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH (when his name was called). Has the 
junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Horrıs] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have a general pair with that Senator 
and withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

wa CURTIS. I was requested to announce the following 
pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DiniincHam] with the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. Sarruj; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sent- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Myers]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] with the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. TAGGART] ; and 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Surrul with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Lea] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CHILTON, I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Fart} to the Senator from Oklahoma IMr. 
Gore] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I ask if the senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Stone] has voted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, He has not. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I have a general pair with that 
Senator and withhold my vote. 

Mr. WALSH. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Myers] is absent on account of illness. As has been stated, he 
is paired with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. MCLEAN ]. 

The result was announced—yeas 36, nays 28, as follows: 


YEAS—36, 


Bankhead Harding oap Sterling 
Beckham Hardwick McCumber Swanson 
Borah James Oliver Thomas 
Brandegee Kenyon Overman Tillman 
Broussard ern Phelan Townsend 
Chilton La Follette Pomerene Underwood 
Cummins Lane Ransdell Weeks 
Curtis Lee, Md. Smith, Ariz. Williams 
Gallinger Lippitt Smith, Ga. Works 
NAYS—28. 
Ashurst Fletcher Norris Smith. S. C. 
Brady Hughes O'Gorman Smoot 
Catron Husting Pittman Sutherland 
Chamberlain Jones Poindexter Thompson 
Clarke, Ark. Martin, Va. Shafroth Vardaman 
Culberson Nelson Sheppard Walsh 
du Pont Newlands Shields Warren 
NOT VOTING—31. 
Bryan Gronna Martine, N. J. Sherman 
Clapp Hitchcock Myers Simmons 
Clark, Wyo Hollis Owen Smith, Md. 
Colt Johnson, Me. Page Smith, Mich. 
Dillingham Johnson, S. Dak. Penrose Stone 
Fall Lea, Tenn. eed Taggart 
Goft Lewis Robinson Wadsworth 
Gore McLean Saulsbury 


So the amendment was concurred in. 

The Secretary. The only other amendment reserved for a 
separate vote in the Senate is the amendment reserved by the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Carron], on page T8. 

Mr. CATRON. Mr. President, I gave notice that I would 
raise the point of order in the Senate on the amendment which 
was offered by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. LASKE] and 
placed on the amendment which had been offered by the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Gorr]. I now make the puint of 
order, first, against the portion of that amendment which was 
interposed by the Senator from Arkansas, which is a provision 
that cattle from South and Central America, Mexico, and the 
Caribbean islands may be introduced into the southern quaran- 
tine zones. I raise the point of order that it is general legisla- 
tion. ‘ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I should like to ask the Senator from 
New Mexico as to the exact language to which he raises the 
point of order? 

Mr. CATRON. I gave notice that I would raise the point of 
order against that particular portion of the amendment; and 
that if the point of order was not sustained I would raise it 
against the whole amendment as it stood when that amendment 
was added to the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

I first raised the point of order against the portion of the 
amendment which was introduced as an amendment to the 
amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma, and then I re- 
served the right to also make the point of order against the 
entire amendment. I want a ruling on my point of order 
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whether or not I can raise the point of order as to the part of 
the amendment that was put onto the original amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of the opinion that 
the amendment was amended as in Committee of the Whole, 
and that the amendment as amended was agreed to in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and that therefore the point of order 
must go to the entire amendment. 

Mr. CATRON. Then I raise the point of order against the 
entire amendment that it is general legislation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, let the amendment as to 
which the point of order is raised be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The Secretary. On page 78, after line 17, the following was 
inserted as in Committee of the Whole: 


That section 8 of the act approved August 20, 1912 (37 Stat. L., 
p. 315), entitled “An act to regulate the importation of nursery stock 
nnd other plants and plant products; to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to establish and maintain quarantine districts for plant 
diseases and insect pests; to pans and regulate the movement of 
fruits, plants, and vegetables therefrom, and for other purposes,” be, 
and the same hereby is, amended so as to read as follows: 

“ SEC. 8. That hereafter the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
and directed to quarantine any State, Territory, or District of the 
United States, or any portion thereof, when he shall determine the 
fact that a dangerous plant disease or insect infestation, new to or 
not theretofore widely prevalent or distributed within and throughout 
the United States, exists in such State or Territory or District; and 
the Secretary of Agriculture is directed to give notice of the estab- 
lishment of such quarantine to common carriers doing business in or 
through such de area, and shall publish in such newspapers 
in the quarantined area as he shall select notice of the establishment 
of quarantine. That no pereon shall ship or offer for shipment to any 
common carrier, nor shall any common carrier receive for transporta- 
tion or transport, nor shall any person carry or transport from any 
gnerentned tate or Territory or District of the United States, or 
rom any quarantined portion thereof, into or through any other 
State or Territory or District, any class of aursery stock or any other 
class of plants, fruits, vegetables, roots, buibs, seeds, or other plant 
products, or any class of stone or qua products, or any other article 
of any character whatsoever capable of carrying any dangerous plant 
disease or insect infestation specified in the notice of quarantine except 
as hereinafter provided. That it shall be unlawful to moye, or allow 
to be moved, any class of nursery stock or any other class of plants, 
fruits, yegstabios, roots, bulbs, seeds, or other plant products, or any 
class of stone or gumy products, or any other article of any character 
whatsoever capable of carrying any dangerous plant disease or. insect 
infestation specified in the notice of quarantine hereinbefore provided 
and regardless of the use for which the same is intended from any 
quarantined State or Territory or District of the United States or 
quarantined portion thereof into or through any other State or Terri- 
tory or District in manner or method or under conditions other than 
those prescribed by the Secretary or Agriculture. ‘That it shall be 
the duty of the tary of Agriculture, when the public interests 
will permit, to make and promulgate rules and regulations which 
shall permit and govern the inspection, disinfection, certification, and 
method and manner of delivery and shipment of the class of nursery 
stock, bulbs, seeds, or other plant percents or any class of stone or 
quarry products, or any other article of any :baracter whatsoever 
capable of carrying any dangerous plant disease or insect infestation 
specified in the notice of quarantine hereinbetore provided and regard- 
less of the use for which the same is intended from a quarantined 
State or Territory or District of the United States or quarantined por: 
tion thercof into or through any other State or Territory or District; 
and the Secretary of Agriculture shall give notice of such rules and 
regulations as hereinbefore provided in this section for the notice of 
the establishment of quarantine: Provided, That before the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall promulgate his determination that it is necessary 
to „ ede any State, Territory, or District of the United States, or 
portion thereof, under the authority given in this section he shall, 
after due notice to interested par es, give a public hearing under 
such rules and regulations as he shall prescribe, at which hearing 
any interested party may appear and be heard, either in person or by 
attorney.” 

That the act of Angust 30, 1890, entitled “An act providing for an 
inspection of meats for exportation, 8 the importation ot 
adulterated articles of food or drink, and authorizing the sident to 
make proclamation in certain cases, and ror other purposes“ (26 Stat. 
L., p. 414), is hereby amended so as to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, within his discretion and under such joint regulations as may 
he prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, to permit the admission of tick-infested cattle from Mexico, 
South and Central America, the islands of the Gulf of Mexico, and tne 
Caribbean Sea into those parts of the United States below the southern 
cattle 8 Une at such ports of entry as may be designated b, 
said joint regulations and also subject to the provisions of sections 7, 
8, 9, and 10 of said act of August 20, 1890. 

That all such cattle, when entered, shall be subject to the regulations 
governing the handling and transportation of cattle from the districts 
infected with the southern, Texas, or splenetie fever. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I assume that the point 
of order made by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Catron] 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Gonk as amended, is that the amendment is in violation of 
clause 3 of Rule XVI, which prohibits legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. President, the purpose of that rule is to prevent a deluge 
of legislation on appropriation bills; but it is optional with the 
Senate as to whether or not it will legislate on appropriation 
hills. It is customary to pass a great deal of legislation on ap- 
propriation bills. It is true that one Senator at the appro- 
priate time fixed by the rules may raise an objection to legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill, and if the Chair sustains the 
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point of order the legislation can not be enacted; but if no 
Senator objects or if, when the proper time comes, Senators 
who might object neglect to do so, the legislation comes before 
the Senate for consideration. 

Mr. President, I recognize the fact that there are two sets of 
rulings on this question. It has been held that even if objec- 
tion is not made as in Committee of the Whole, and the bill is 
reported to the Senate, a point of order can be made in the 
Senate, and will be good; but, on the other hand, it has been 
held by the present occupant of the chair that, if objection be 
not made as in Committee of the Whole and the legislation be 
passed without objection and come to the Senate, then the 
point of order will come too late. 

Mr. President, I propose to direct my remarks to the ques- 
tion as to which position in parliamentary law is the better 
for the expedition of business and for the logical and safe 
consideration of legislation. I desire, first, to read the decision 
of the present occupant of the chair on this question, I read 
from Gilfry’s Precedents—Decisions on Points of Order in the 
United States Senate 1913-1915, page 185: 


The Agricultural n bill having been reported to the Sen- 
ate from the Committee of the Whole 


The Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] said: 


Mr. President, an amendment has been adopted, as in Committee of 
the Whole, on page 83, at the end of tbe nted bill, offered by the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] making an appropriation of 
$500,000 for the building of lakes and reservoirs in the West. I wish 
to make à point of order against that appropriation that it has not 
pe hy ena for and that it is a new item of appropriation added to 

e . 

Mr. Sur. Has the bill been reported to the Senate, Mr. President? 

The Vick PRESIDENT (Mr. MARSHALL). It has been. 

Mr. CATRON. Mr. President, will the Senator please give 
me the page of the book of precedents from which he is reading? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am reading from page 185 from Prece- 
dents, 1913-1915, second edition, volume 2. I will resume the 
reading: 

The Vick PRESIDENT (Mr. MARSHALL). It bas been. The Chair is 
of the opinion that unless the poini of order was made as in Committee 
of the Whole it can not be made when the bill is in the Senate. 

Mr, THOMAS. If that is the ruling of the Chair I accede to it, 

Mr. President, there is no question that the present occupant 
of the chair has decided this question in a ruling that is on 
all fours with the question now pending before the Senate. Of 
course, I concede that there have been decisions the other way. 

The question before the Senate is whether the precedent that 
was made by the present occupant of the chair is the wise de- 
cision for the Senate to follow. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Alabama permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The present President of the Senate 
seemed to base his ruling upon a decision made in 1877 by Mr. 
Ferry, who was then President pro tempore of the Senate; but 
will the Senator from Alabama read what the Vice President 
subsequently said, beginning on page 185 and going on to the 
next page, where the Chair seemed to entertain some doubt? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I stated in the begin- 
ning that the question had been decided both ways. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But I wanted the Senator from Alabama 
to know what the present occupant of the chair stated subse- 
quently to the ruling which has been read. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will continue the reading: 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I think there can be no doubt that a point 
of order can be made both as in Committee of the Whole and in the 
Senate, unless there is some new rule to the contrary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been decided a number of times other- 
frais at separate vote on the question can be had in the Senate if it is 

esired, 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is not that language of the Vice Presi- 
dent to which I referred. Will the Senator from Alabama 
kindly go down to the paragraph, beginning The Vice Presi- 
dent subsequently said“? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator 
from New Hampshire to read in my time the language to which 
he refers. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am sorry to disturb the Senator from 
Alabama, but it is the language of the Vice President to which 
I referred. It is as follows: 

The Vice PRESIDENT subsequently said: The Chair wishes that the 
reporter would go back to the pocs where the Chair ruled on the pous 
of order, and let it be stated fhat the decision of the Chair was sed 
on the ruling of President Pro Tempore Ferry, but that the Chair will 
not be bound by it in the future, unless convinced that the ruling of 
the President pro tempore at that time was corréct. 


The Chair seemed to have some doubt in his mind after mak- 
ing the ruling; that was all. 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, as I stated in the begin- 
ning, I concede the fact that this question has been decided 
both ways. The present occupant of the chair has held that it 
is too late to raise a point of order after a bill reaches the 
Senate. The question that I bring before the Senate is as to 
whether we shall abandon the precedent established by the 
present occupant of the chair or maintain it, and as to which 
is better for the orderly conduct of the business of the Senate. 

I think that if there is one criticism of this body that can be 
made—and justly made—it is that the Senate of the United 
States practically runs without rules. We are often incapable 
of doing business in this body because there are no practical 
rules for the government of the body that can be lived up to 
and maintained. I am not criticizing anybody in the Senate 
to-day or anybody in the past for that condition. It is a con- 
dition that grew up when the Senate of the United States was 
organized. Originally there were less than 13 States repre- 
sented in the Senate—I believe 11 States, although the other two 
came in subsequently—and there were 22 Senators when the 
rules were originally adopted. Down to the time of the Civil 
War there were in the neighborhood of 40 Senators, To-day we 
have 96 Senators—practicaly a working legislative body of a 
hundred men. The whole question of rules is not as to their 
application to one set of men or another set of men but the 
whole question in a legislative body as to rules that are needed 
to govern that body is a question of numbers. If the Senate 
were composed of 10 men or 22 men, the number under which 
the Senate originally organized, it could practically run with- 
out rules; no rules would be needed except to provide for the 
election of a presiding officer. It would be like a lot of direc- 
tors sitting around a table. But if you have a legislative body 
of a thousand men you must have the most drastic rules or 
you will transact no business whatever. Now, what I contend 
is that the rules which we have in the Senate we inherited 
from a period when the Senate was composed of very few men. 
The rules, which were perfectly good in their application at the 
time when they were formulated, are absolutely out of date 
to-day. 

I am one of those Members of the Senate who would readily 
and cheerfully vote for a reasonable cloture rule in this body, 
and for a redrafting of the rules along a parliamentary plan 
under which the Senate could transact business in an orderly 
way; but it does not seem probable that such a revision can be 
adopted. When, however, we reach a question of this kind, 
the Senate can certainly determine whether it will move toward 
a set of rules or precedents that will aid in the orderly and 
expeditious transaction of business or whether it is going to 
keep the gates wide open for delay and continued confusion in 
legislative enactment. That is the situation that we are facing 
on this amendment. 

In the House of Representatives they have a rule prohibiting 
legislation on appropriation bills; but if an amendment which 
is out of order is offered, some Member must rise in his seat 
and make the point of order before the amendment is taken 
under consideration. Why is that? For a very sane and logical 
reason. Why should the time of the House or the time of the 
Senate be taken up with unnecessary debate and unnecessary 
consideration of a question when subsequently it can go out on 
a point of order? We are supposed to be here attending to the 
public business; it costs the people of the United States money 
to keep this body in session, and why should we stand for a 
rule—the House of Representatives does not—which says that 
a Senator may sit quiescent in his seat, allow debate to go on 
for hours and days concerning a question that is subject to a 
point of order and, after it has been debated without limit, 
considered, and voted upon, then at a subsequent period come 
before the Senate, raise a point of order, and say that the entire 
time occupied by the Senate in the consideration of the ques- 
tion was a nullity and of no value? On the other hand, a Mem- 
ber of this body is supposed to be diligent; he is supposed to 
guard his rights and the rights of his constituents. If in the 
Senate legislation is offered to a bill being considered as in 
Committee of the Whole, he has ample opportunity certainly 
under the rules, which do not limit him as the rules of the 
House do the Members of that body, by requiring a point of 
order to be made the minute the amendment is offered, at any 
time when the subject is under consideration as in Committee 
of the Whole to get up and make a point of order. 

If I could make the precedent, I would follow the rule of the 
House and say that a point of order must be made when an 
amendment is offered and before it is considered; but I cer- 
tainly think it would be a futile ruling for the Vice President 
to abandon the position he has already taken in this matter, 
which would be equivalent to saying that when a Senator has 
had full opportunity, as in Committee of the Whole, before an 
amendment has been adopted to make a point of order, then, 


after the bill goes into the Senate, one Senator alone can undo 
the work of hours or days of the entire Senate by getting up and 
making a point of order. 

In the other House, as I have indicated, after debate and 
amendment, the point of order comes too late; and it certainly 
ought to come too late in the Senate, for the very logical and 
sane reason that we are not here to trifle away our time and are 
not here to delay public business. 

Of course if an amendment is subject to a point of order upon 
the objection of one Senator, I do not criticize him at all for 
making it; that is his right; but I do criticize the legislative 
body that will let a Senator sit quiescent for days and days, 
and then at any time before the bill is finally disposed of to 
come in and wipe out the consideration that this legislative body 
has given to a subject. I say it is the duty of that Senator— 
and the precedent established by the Vice President should be 
sustained to that end—to be diligent and not ask his colleagues 
to waste their time in the consideration of a question if he 
proposes to kill it by the power that one man can exercise, 

Mr. President, I do not desire to unduly occupy the 
time of the Senate on this question. I think it is not 
only an important question in reference to this amendment, 
but in reference to all amendments, For instance, the amend- 
ment to which the Senator from New Mexico happens to object 
was adopted as an amendment to an amendment which the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] offered, and to which no 
Senator had any objection, so far as I know. The Senator 
from Oklahoma is not here. He was here when the amend- 
ment was adopted, and left the Chamber with the idea that his 
amendment was in the bill, and now to say that we will extend 
our rules so far that two or three days after that happens one 
member of this body. can go back and shoot that entire thing 
out of the bill is not a logical position to take. 

Mr. President, in view of the fact that this question has been 
decided one way and then decided another, I wish to ask the 
Chair to submit—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
a question on that point, if he will permit me. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. While it is true that, if this point of order is 
sustained, it would throw out of the bill the entire amendment, 
including that portion of it which the Senator says was offered 
by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and to which, so 
far as I know, there was no objection, it would be in order im- 
mediately afterwards to offer to the bill in the Senate the same 
amendment that was offered by the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly; but in this case the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma does not happen to be here. Some other 
Senator may offer it. Some other Senator may be able, or may 
not be able—I do not know—to protect his rights; but I was 
not considering the question of whether the amendment of the 
Senator from Oklahoma ought to stay in or ought to go out. 
T was discussing the absurd position the Senate of the United 
States puts itself in under its rules when it says that we can 
debate for days a vital proposition before the Senate, and yet, 
after the debate is over and the vote is taken, one man who 
has not acted up to that time can throw out all the work of 
the Senate. 

I think there is ample opportunity to protect appropriation 
bills against legislation. That ought to be done when the 
amendments are offered. Senators who are primarily supposed 
to do that are the chairmen of the committees and the Sena- 
tors on the committees, who are always in the Chamber, and 
they know whether they want to act or not. They can raise 
the point of order at the appropriate time, and thus the time 
of the Senate is not wasted, but for the Senate to adopt a 
ruling that, after a bill has passed from the Committee of the 
Whole into the Senate, a point of order can be made, and, if 
sustained, the item be thrown out, would simply be putting 
itself on record as continuing to be in favor of the endless 
delay and the endless debate, without limitation, that is a just 
charge against the procedure of the Senate to-day. > 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I interrupt 
the Senator from Alabama while I make an announcement? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I gave notice that at 2 o'clock I 
would ask the Senate to consider the conference report on the 
river and harbor bill. The matter under consideration is one 
of great importance; and I ask now that I may be permitted 
to call up the conference report on the river and harbor bill 
when this matter has been discussed and decided. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I thank the Senator for allowing us to 


proceed. 

I think I have stated the case as I understand it. In view 
of the fact that this precedent ought to be firmly established 
one way or the other—and that can only be done by the Senate 
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itself, because in the final analysis the Senate is the judge 
of its own rules and its own precedents—I desire to ask the 
President of the Senate, as it is his right to do if he desires to 
do so, to submit this question for the decision of the Senate 
itself. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, just a word. 

It is undoubtedly true that this question has been decided 
both ways, for the reason that the present President of the 
Senate and the present President pro tempore of the Senate 
have ruled differently. The senior Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. CLARKE], President pro tempore of the Senate, made this 
observation : 

If the question shall arise during my brief occupancy of the chair, 
I shali not hesitate to hold that a point of order can be presented in 
the Senate, even though it may not have been urged in the Committee 
of the Whole. 

Aside from these two differing views, my recollection is that 
it has been almost universally held in the Senate that a point 
of order could be made in the Senate, even though it might 
not have been made in the Committee of the Whole. A Senator 
may be absent when an amendment is attached to a bill in 
Commitee of the Whole. He is present when it comes to the 
Senate, and he exercises his right, as we have almost invariably 
held, to make his point of order in the Senate. 

The Senator from Alabama seems anxious that we should 
adopt the rules of the House in certain particulars. I am not 
at all anxious that we should do that. I think our own rules 
wre infinitely better than those of the House of Representatives, 
because we have an opportunity to discuss questions here, to 
debate them on their merits, and to decide them after they 
have been fully considered. So I do not agree with the Senator 
from Alabama that we ought to adopt any of the rules of the 
House of Representatives that are in conflict with our present 
code of rules. 2 

Very likely our rules might be revised and modernized. I 
agree to that myself. But as they stand to-day they are the 
rules governing this body, and they seem to answer their pur- 
pose remarkably well. We are getting along with legislation 
rather slowly this session, but we will get along with it more 
rapidly after a while, and in due time we will get through 
with our arduous labors for this session, That time can not 
come any too soon to suit me. 

In the discussion of the bill under consideration I have felt, 
as other Senators have felt, that a great deal of time has been 
occupied; but it has been occupied by Senators on both sides 
of the Chamber, and I have sometimes wondered whether the 
Senators on the Democratic side were not filibustering against 
the bill, they having occupied so much time. 

Mr. President, of course I will yield to the decision of the 
Chair on this matter; but I join with the Senator from Alabama 
in the request that the Chair—as it is his privilege to do under 
the rules—submit this matter to the Senate. I think the Sen- 
ate ought to be given an opportunity to decide whether a point 
of order can be made in the Senate, it having been neglected or 
overlooked when the bill was in the Committee of the Whole, 
and that the decision of the Senate ought—at least for the pres- 
ent—to govern the action of the body in that regard. 

I will say, frankly, Mr. President, that if it was my privilege 
to be in the chair when this question was raised I should rule 
that the point of order could be made in the Senate. But I am 
not in the chair and do not expect to be. I have great regard 
for the fairness of the present President of the Senate, and 
have, I believe, on only one occasion taken an appeal from his 
ruling and was then voted down. I know that the present occu- 
pant of the chair, even though he has ruled in one direction on 
this question—suggesting subsequently that possibly he would 
revise his ruling, it having been based upon a decision made 39 
years ago or thereabouts—would rule conscientiously on the 
matter. But, after all, is it not better, inasmuch as there is a 
conflict between the Vice President and the President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate on this question, to submit it to the Senate 
for its wise consideration? 

I join with the Senator from Alabama in that request. 

Mr. CATRON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The present Presiding Officer has 
listened to this discussion in violation of the plain rule of the 
Senate which provides that a question of order, unless sub- 
mitted to the Senate, shall be decided by the Presiding Officer 
without debate. The present occupant of the chair has listened 
to this discussion in the hope of getting some light upon the 
question. He is now requested by two Senators to submit this 
question to the Senate of the United States for decision. 

The Senate itself is the final arbiter in this matter. At the 
time the Chair made the ruling and based it upon the opinion 
of President pro tempore Ferry, and reserved the right to 
reverse the decision if convinced that it was wrong, the Chair’s 


attention had not been called to the very clear exposition of 
the rules of the Senate by the President pro tempore of the 
Senate; and the Chair now believes that the President pro 
tempore was right, and the Vice President was wrong. But, in 
accordance with the request of the Senators, the point of order 
is submitted to the Senate; and the question is, Is the point of 
order well taken? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CATRON and Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas addressed the 
Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CATRON. I suppose this matter is debatable? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; it is now open for debate. 

Mr. CATRON. Mr. President, the Senator from Alabama 
has given his idea as to why this rule was made; that is, that 
it was intended to prevent obstructing or filling up these appro- 
priation bills with all kinds of matter. This rule was made, in 
my judgment, for the express purpose of preventing certain 
measures from being incorporated in a general appropriation 
act which could not be passed as separate acts, or action on 
them had, outside of it. It was really for the purpose of pre- 
venting them from being brought in, but compelling them to 
remain outside and take their chances otherwise. This is one 
of them that ought to be kept outside and take its chances. 
That is the reason why that rule was made, and nothing else, if 
I can understand if correctly. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. POMERENE in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New Mexico yield to the Senator from 
Arizona? 

Mr. CATRON. Certainly. 

Mr. ASHURST. I think it would be a very good plan just 
now for the Senator from New Mexico to clear up what ap- 
pears to be a discrepancy. The distinguished Senator- from 
Alabama made a very able and forceful argument to the effect 
that laches or delay occurred in making the point of order. 
Why, Mr. President, just so soon as the amendment was 
offered, the Senator from New Mexico was on his feet to make 
the point of order. Just so soon as he could learn what the 
amendment was, just so soon as he could understand what it 
was to have it read, he made the point of order. I call 
attention to page 10497 of the Recorp. I think the Senator 
ought to state that he made the point of order at the first 
opportunity he had to make it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In order that the Senate may not be 
misled, the Senator did not make the point of order until after 
the amendment had been agreed to. It may have been the 
first opportunity he had. 

Mr. ASHURST. It was agreed to about as quickly as any- 
thing that ever happened in this body. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me one word? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. oes the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. CATRON. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The fact is now before us that both the 


Vice President, who is President of the Senate, and the senior _ 


Senator from Arkansas, who is President pro tempore of the 
Senate, have come to the conclusion that a point of order can 
be made in the Senate even though it may not have been made 
in the Committee of the Whole, the Vice President having 
stated that he is satisfied that the former ruling he made was 
erroneous, so I hardly think it needs great discussion. The 
Senate, I think, will stand by its President and its President 
pro tempore on a point of order. 

Mr. CATRON. Mr. President, it has been urged here that 
I have stood by and allowed this amendment to be agreed to 
without raising the point of order. In a certain measure that 
is true, but ir is not true as a substantial fact. This amend- 
ment—the portion of it to which I am raising the point of 
order—was introduced independently of being attached to the 
amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma, and I made the 
point of order against it, and the Chair ruled that the point 
of order was well taken. Immediately after that I turned my 
back. I was over about the center of the aisle, and was coming 
around toward my seat. There was considerable confusion in the 
Chamber. The senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE], 
when the amendment which was offered by the Senator from 
Oklahoma was called up, made a motion to amend that amend- 
ment, so the Recorp shows, by adding the original amendment 
which had been ruled out on the point of order, 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, wil! the Senator from New 
Mexico permit me to observe that that amendment was not read 
and not sufficiently identified to disclose to anybody what it was? 
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Mr. CATRON. I wilt state that fact. I think I know that. 
He made that. motion without having the amendment read, but 
simply made the motion that the amendment which had been 
previously proposed be added to that amendment. It was done 
very quickly and while there was confusion, and F did not hear 
what took place. As soon as I reached my seat my associate 
on might right here, the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Nonnts!], 
called my attention to what. had been done, and I immediately 
rose and gave notice that I would reserve the right to raise a 
point of order against this amendment when it came into the 
Senate, stating that I had raised it against the amendment 
as it was originally offered, and that I would make it to the 
amendment to the amendment, and to the entire amendment 
if that was not sustained. 

That is the exact situation as to this amendment. I was 
here; I was attending to my business, and this matter was put 
in without having the amendment read at all. If it had been 
read, as it should have been read, instead of saying “I pro- 
pose an amendment which has heretofore been offered,” thus 
alluding to it, and if the language itself had been specific, the 
situation would have been different. To say that I stood by 
and slept on my rights is entirely unjustified. That idea is one 
that prevails in courts, but it does not prevail in bodies like 
this, a deliberative body. Besides, this matter had been ruled 
on by the presiding officers of the Senate, not only on that 
particular oceasion as to the particular matter, but it had been 
ruled that such questions could be raised in the Senate proper. 
I wish to call attention now to Rule XV, which I think has 
some bearing on this proposition: 

All bills and joint resolutions which shall have received two read- 
ings shall first considered by the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole, after which they shall be reported to the Senate; and any 


amendments made in Committee of the Whole shall again be con 
by the Senate, after which further amendments may be proposed. 


Now, if amendments which are made in Committee of the 
Whole are to be considered, are they to be considered partially? 
Are they to be considered in a single way only, or with reference 
to all the rights that you had in Committee of the Whole? It 
seems to me that no other construction ean be put upon that 
than that when it comes into the Senate you have the same 
right to act with reference to it as you had in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, before the Senate decides 
whether or not the amendment is subject to a point of order, 
I deem it expedient, for two or three minutes only, to state 
what the amendment is. 

The amendment will be found on page 12078 of the Recorp. 
It was first proposed by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brovssarp], as the Senator from New Mexico stated, and it 
provides: 

That the act of August 30, 1890, entitled “An act providing for an 
inspection of meats for exportation, prohibiting the importation of 
adulterated articles of food or drink, and authorizing the dent to 
make proclamation in certain cases, and for other purposes” (26 Stat. 
L.. 414), is hereby amended so as to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, within his discretion and under such joint regulations as may 
be prescribed by the tary ot Agriculture and the Secretary of 
the Treasury, to permit the admission of tick-infested cattle from 
Mexico, South and Central America. the islands of the Gulf of Mexico 


and the Caribbean Sea into those parts of the United States below the 
southern cattle-quarantine line at suek ports of entry as may be desig. 
ro 


nated by said joint regulation, and also subject to the visions of 
sections 7, 8, 9. and 10 of said act of August 30, 1890. t all such 
cattle. when entered. shall be subject to the regulations goverring the 
handling and transportation of cattle from the districts ected with 


the southern, Texas, or spleneti. fever. 


In other words, Mr. President, the amendment sets out in 
haec verba that cattle that are tick infested may be imported 
into the United States—one of the most bizarre (and I say it 
with respect) amencments I have ever read. 

Coming from a State and a section of our country which has 
a great deal of live stock, coming from a State where we have 
spent many thousands of dollars and even millions of dollars to 
eradicate and keep out cattle infested with ticks, splenetic or 
Spanish fever—and right here I want to correct a wide mis- 
apprehension about the Texas fever; it ought not to be called 
Texas fever; it is the Spanish fever—I think it would be a very 
improper thing now to admit, under any circumstances, cattle 
infested with this tick or with any kind of fever. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly; I cheerfully yield. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I know the Senator does not want to 
misconstrue the wording of the amendment. 

Mr. ASHURST. I do not. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The amendment does not authorize or 
permit the importation of a solitary head of cattle inte any port 
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of the United States with a single tick upon it, nor does it eon- 
template nor permit the importation of any cattle at all with 
any other kind of communicable disease. 

Mr. ASHURST. Then I have misread the amendment. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The term “ tick-infested ” is a technical 
term which has been affixed to that class of cattle by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and it is well understood in all quar- 
antine regulations enacted by the Department of Agriculture. 
Its meaning is that an animal that is in a tick-infested country 
and which has been eleaned of ticks according to methods 
pursued under the direction of the Department of Agriculture. 
so that it is entirely devoid of ticks and not susceptible of 
transmitting one tick from the area from which it comes to 
the area to which it is to be shipped, may be permitted to be 
imported under those conditions, 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Senator. If that is the meaning 
of the amendment, I submit that the amendment ought to say 
that. The amendment says that under certain restrictions, and 
so forth, the admission of tick-infested cattle shall be permitted. 

The amendment ought to be redrafted and recast, so that it 
will say that cattle may be imported from a country that is 
or may be infested with the tick, provided the cattle so im- 
ported are themselves clean and free from any tiek or fever. 
The amendment ought to read in that way. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, the amendment does read 
in that way. The amendment says that no eattle shall be 
imported unless they are imported by the joint action and 
proclamation issued by the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Secretary of Agriculture applying in every way all of the 
regulations now applicable to the importation of cattle from 
tick-infested sections of the United States into sections not 
infested with ticks, and that they shall be subject to all of 
the rules and regulations now applicable by which cattle may 
be shipped from Texas, which is tick infested, or Louisiana, 
which is tick infested, into any State north of the quarantine 
line. So that the very thought which the Senator is dis- 
cussing now is embodied specifically, and in so many words, 
in the amendment which the Senator has read to the Senate. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, if that be the purpose of 
the amendment, I could not have any objection to it; but, 
frankly, I fear that 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Will the Senator permit just one ob- 
servation, by way of illustration of what E have said? 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Last summer, exercising that discretion 
whieh I hope is included in the act of 1890, as well as in 
the Underwood tariff law, which contained a similar provi- 
sion to this act, the Secretary of Agriculture permitted the 
importation of cattle from the Republic ef Guatemala into the 
port of New Orleans, having received the assurance that there 
were sections of Guatemala where ticks did not abound. With 
that understanding the Secretary of Agriculture permitted the 
importation of these cattle through the port of New Orleans 
een ata directly to East St. Louis, north of the quarantine 


Under this permission granted by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture there were shipped through the port of New Orleans from 
the Republic of Guatemala to the stockyards at East St. Louis 
2,100 head of steers. In the last shipment which arrived at 
the port of New Orleans inspection was made of these cattle, 
as it was as to the first and all shipments, by the inspection 
force of the Department of Agriculture. All previous shiploads 
that had landed at the port of New Orleans were found devoid 
of ticks. They had been cleaned in Guatemala, because Guate- 
mala is a universally tick-infested country. The last shipload 
contained some ticks upon some of the animals imported, and 
immediately the Secretary of Agriculture revoked the permit 
and closed the port to Guatemala cattle. 

The proposition now before the Senate is a proposition to 
require that these cattle coming from any of the countries men- 
tioned in the amendment shall be first dipped, under the direc- 
tion and supervision of the Department of Agriculture of the 
United States, at the port of departure and again dipped at the 
point of arrival, at whichever port they may be landed. So 
that the regulations would effectually prevent the importation 
of cattle infected with disease that they might communicate 
to other herds. But when they are free of such disease—not 
only free of ticks, but having gone through the process of clean- 
ing which is pursued in this country in order to clear a terri- 
tory where the department and the State want to give in- 
structions in cleaning—there can be no danger at all; and the 
instant an animal is brought into a port under this amendment 
conveying any ticks at all it is the duty of the Secretary of 
5 to peremptorily close that port to the further entry 
of cattle. 
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Mr. ASHURST. If the Senator will pardon me, I am very 
certain the Senator could enlist more support for his amend- 
ment if it could be redrafted so that it would not set out that 
these tick-infested cattle could be sent in. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I am perfectly willing that the word 
“ tick-infested ” shall be taken out. The fact is that it was 
put in the amendment by the Department of Agriculture, be- 
cause that is a technical term well understood by the depart- 
ment, and has been interpreted in the application of the quar- 
antine laws and in the traffic in cattle between the States from 
tick-infested sections of the Union to noninfested sections of 
the Union. I do not think this question is entirely understood 
by the Senate, because heretofore the discussion of this question 
has been with regard to the efforts being made by other States, 
and the fact that States other than Texas in the tick area are 
demanding the same treatment which Texas is now receiving. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I simply wish to suggest to the 
Senator from Arizona that the question before the Senate is as 
to whether or not the point of order shall be sustained. The 
amendment is not now before the Senate in any way. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator is correct; but when the Sen- 
ate votes as to whether or not the amendment is in order, it 
ought to know what the amendment is. Surely the Senate does 
not want to do something when it does not know what it is 
doing. It is wise and expedient to know what the amendment 
is first. There is a difference among Senators as to what it 
means. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only question that I would consider is 
whether this is legislation on an appropriation bill. If it is, the 
point of order should be sustained. If it is not, it should not 
be sustained. Now, that is the question. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I agree with the Senator from Utah. 
My idea was 

Mr. ASHURST. Well, if the Senator will pardon me, all I 
care to know is, Is the subject debatable? 

SEVERAL Senators. Yes. 

Mr. ASHURST. Then that is all I wish. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I quite agree with the Senator from 
Utah; but I wanted to enlighten, if I could, the Senator from 
Arizona with regard to the proper interpretation of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ASHURST. I want to hear the Senator. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I have no objection at all, so far as I 
may consent to it, to having the words tick-infested cattle” 
stricken from the amendment, and the words “ cattle from tick- 
infested countries” substituted. In my judgment, and in the 
nonscientific opinion of those who are to enforce the law, the 
two terms are similar; and in the application of this amendment, 
if it should become law, the same construction will be placed 
upon the wording one way or the other. So I have no objec- 
tion to the words “ tick-infested cattle ”—which is a repulsive 
term to me, as well as it is to the Senator—being stricken out. 
Tt is not a very elegant term. That a country should be infested 
with ticks, and, the country remaining where it is, clean cattle 
should cross the border, does not strike one with repugnance. 

The thought is at once conveyed to the mind of those unin- 
formed, when the statement is made, that these are tick-infested 
cattle. I think the amendment would be much more popular 
if everyday language were used to designate what is actually 
intended, to wit, that these cattle coming from tick-infested 
countries shall be cleaned of ticks before they are permitted to 

enter our ports; and if the Senator should offer an amendment 
of that character, I shall gladly accept the new wording. 

Mr ASHURST. In conclusion, Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from Louisiana for his interruption. It has been, I 
think, gratifying, and has given me some information I did 
not possess. I wish, however, to state that the American 
National Live Stock Association, which is composed of all the 
eattlemen and a large number of sheepmen in the States of 
Texas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Colorado, Kansas, North and 
South Dakota, Wyoming, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Nevada, Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, and possibly Oregon and Washington, have 
discussed this subject and given it consideration. I have here 
a letter from the secretary of the American National Live Stock 
Association, dated July 8, in which he says, after acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of my communication: 

The last time I was in Washington I made some in 
this Broussard bill— i aury resande 

I might say that the Broussard bill, I think, is similar to the 
oye uaa offered by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Brous- 
SARD |— 
which has been introduced in other sessions of Congress, and, from 
the informacion I obtained, concluded there was baie at art 
of its passing, especially as the Department of Agriculture . — It. 
1 1 that you are ANAS that BROUSSARD introduced ee 


he Senate for substantia’ er same urpose, known as 
bill 13351. introduced January 10, 18 p 


He concludes by saying the American National Live Stock 
Association is opposed to any such amendment. I ask leave, 
therefore, to have read at the desk a telegram from the secre- 
tary, Mr. Tomlinson, whose office is in Denver, Colo. 

Mr. LANE. I should like to ask the Senator from Arizona if 
this appropriation will apply to a certain tick which has its 
habitat partly in Texas and partly in eastern Washington and 
northern Oregon and Idaho, which infests sheep and from sheep 
gets on human beings and produces death? 

Mr. ASHURST. I take it that is a different kind of tick. 
In addition to that it does not call for an appropriation; it 
is simply changing the existing law on the subject. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the telegram be read. 

Mr. LANE. There will be nothing done for the eradication of 
that tick? 

Mr. ASHURST. Except that the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Secretary of the Treasury are required under the law 
to use great discretion and rigid inspection to see that the in- 
fested cattle are not brought in; that is all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The telegram will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Denver, COLO., July 8, 1916. 
Hon. Henry F. ASH 


URST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Your wire of 7th. American National Live Stock Association op- 
poses Broussard amendment to Agricultural appropriation bill permit- 
ting importation of live stock from proa bere countries. e also 
oppose Broussard bill ugh “animal disedse t 
country has enough 
others. Am writin 


same provision. This 
to eradicate without importing 


T. W. TOMLINSON. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to call attention.to Rule XX, which 
says: 

A question of order may be raised ae any stage of the proceedings, ex- 
cept when the Senate is dividing, and, unless Submitted to the Senate, 
shall be decided by the Presiding Officer without debate, subject to an 
appeal to the Senate. 

So under the rule, Mr. President, not only can a point of order 
be raised as in Committee of the Whole, but it can be raised in 
the Senate without a doubt. If we now vote that it can not be 
done under the rule, it will simply be a vote upon the amend- 
ment, whether it shall go into the bill or whether it shall not, 
and that is a very dangerous precedent to establish in this body. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr, President, it seems that 
reference has been made to what took place in the Senate on a 
former occasion when I expressed an opinion on the question 
supposed to be pending here. In so far as what is recorded of 
what took place then I have no desire to change it. It is my 
opinion that our rules do provide that when a bill has been con- 
sidered in Committee of the Whole and subsequently reported 
to the Senate all amendments proposed may be again considered. 
The logic of that is to afford the Senate the same opportunity, 
the same freedom of thought to deal with the particular amend- 
ments in the Senate that it in Committee of the 
Whole. I stand by that proposition. As I said, I have no desire 
to modify it. 

But the question presented here to-day is not exactly that 
question. The question here to decide is whether or not the 
Senator from New Mexico could have made a point of order 
against the amendment in the Senate after he had permitted an 
amendment to be adopted to the proposition. He had his oppor- 
tunity to present it when the original amendment was presented. 
He did not see proper to avail himself of the opportunity; he 
permitted the Senate to proceed to its consideration to the extent 
of adding an amendment, and when he found an amendment 
had been attached to it that dissatisfied him, he did not then 
undertake to make a point of order in Committee of the Whole 
as against the whole amendment, nor did he move to reconsider 
it, but he permitted the matter to stand. 

I say the situation thus created is entirely different from the 
naked proposition of the right to interpose a point of order 
against an unamended amendment after it has reached the 
Senate. I think that anything which has been done in Com- 
mittee of the Whole could be done in the Senate after the bill 
reaches the Senate. But I am not entirely satisfied that the 
Senator from New Mexico could have interposed a point of order 
in the Senate to the amended amendment after he permitted the 
Senate to take jurisdiction of the matter up to that point. 

It is a harsh rule at best. It is putting considerable power in 
the hands of any one Senator. In fact, he is vested with an 
authority that the other 95 Senators could not overrule. It is 
harsh in its application and it vests an individual Senator with 
a discretion that ought to be hedged about with all reasonable 
safeguards. 

I think one of those safeguards consists in the fact that when 
he permits an amendment to be considered, and expresses no dis- 
satisfaction with it in the form it has been presented, after 
it has been subsequently amended in other respects he can 
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not avail himself of a right which he surrendered when he 
permitted the original amendment to become the property of the 
Senate. That is the question here. I think that the Senator 
from New Mexico could have made a point of order against the 
uramended amendment in Committee of the Whole and could 
make it in the Senate. I am not satisfied that he could make it 
against an amended amendment in Committee of the Whole. 

Then, if this rule of exclusion is worth anything, it is be- 
cause its text says that no amendment which proposes general 
legislation shall be admitted to an appropriation bill. This bill 
came to us with 50 pages of general legislation on it, embracing 
three distinct propositions of legislation that have been seriously 
discussed separately in the Senate. It is not an appropriation 
bill in the strict sense of the rule. It is a composite bill; it is 
just as much a legislative bill as it is an appropriation bill. 
It does not fall within the description laid down in the rule. 
We have just as much right to say it is not an appropriation bill 
as to say it is not a legislative bill. It possesses the character 
of both. The rule is directed against the exclusion of all legis- 
lation. The term of the rule is that no legislation shall be put 
on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr, CLARKE of Arkansas. I am glad to yield to the Senator 
from Idaho, because I am sure he agrees with me, 

Mr. BORAH. I was wondering when an appropriation bill 
would ever reach the Senate. If this is an appropriation bill, it 
carries an interminable amount of legislation. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. When they have legislation on 
them, they do not reach it, so as to be vulnerable to the objection 
provided for by the rule. 

Mr. BORAH. As a matter of fact, under our present rules 
we have no appropriation bills at all. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. In the sense of the rule not to 
allow legislation to go on an appropriation bill, I do not think 
we have. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the rule the Senator must admit that 
legislation can go on appropriation bills by unanimous consent, 
but only by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The rule does not make any 
provision for that. It says no legislation shall go on an appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Unless by unanimous consent. = 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. It does not say so. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us see if it does not say that. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. It is the third subdivision of 
Rule XVI. You can suspend any rule except one by unanimous 
consent, but you must suspend it before you violate it. 

The principal point I desire to present to the Senate—and Iam 
not absolutely precluded from having some opinion upon it 
from what I said on a former occasion—— 

Mr. CATRON. Is there any provision in the rule which 
says that you can not raise the point of order when a bill 
comes into the Senate? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I say you can raise it when it 
comes into the Senate. I am insisting that to the extent that 
you can raise it in Committee of the Whole you have the right, 
but by permitting the amendment 

Mr. CATRON. Is there any rule which says if you do not 
raise the point of order in Committee of the Whole you can not 
raise it in the Senate? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. There is not; but there is a prin- 
ciple of general law and fairness which says that after giving 
the Senate jurisdiction of an amendment for the purpose of 
considering it and it is amended, to satisfy some individual 
Senator, he has not a right to go back and have the whole 
thing thrown out. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand the Senator admits that it 
could be raised now if it could have been raised then? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BORAH. So the Senator is not contending against the 
right to raise the point of order in the Senate, but simply that 
the Senator from New Mexico lost his right to raise it in 
Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Yes. He could not have raised 
it in Committee of the Whole after it had been amended, be- 
cause he permitted the amendment which he now seeks to ex- 
clude. After such consideration as the Senate saw proper to 
give it, when the Senate Saw proper to add an amendment, he 
lost his opportunity to raise the point of order. That is all 
I have to say about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Is the point 
of order raised by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Catron] 
well taken? The yeas and nays have been ordered. The Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 


The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BECKHAM (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. He is not 
here, and I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. GALLINGER. A response has been made to the call, and 
I raise the point of order that the roll call can not be inter- 
rupted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A response has been made, as 
the Senator from New Hampshire has suggested. The Secretary 
will resume the call of the roll. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. May I ask the Chair to state the point 
of order again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, As stated before, the question 
is, Is the point of order raised by the Senator from New Mexico 
well taken? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, A vote “yea” will sustain the point of 
order and a vote “nay” will sustain the former ruling of the 
Vice President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the Chair has stated. 

The Secretary resumed the call of the roll. 

Mr. CATRON (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. In his absence I 
withhold my vote. If I were not paired I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Stoxet], who is absent. In the absence of that Senator I with- 
hold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GRONNA (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. Jomnson]. Not 
knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SHERMAN (when his neme was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MARTINE], and there- 
fore withhold my vote. 


Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my . 


pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprxe]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Indiana [Mr. KERN] and 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Horns]. Otherwise I would vote in the affirmative. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I inquire if the senior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. SmrrH] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Then I withhold my vote. If permitted 
to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CATRON. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] to the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Brapy] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. T transfer my pair with the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Hortis} to the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Sterrtinc] and vote“ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Lirrrtr] to the Senator from Tlinois [Nr. 
Lewis] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. CHILTON. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Fatt] as on the former vote und vote“ yea.” 


Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce the following ` 


pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAULSRURY] ; 

The Senator froin Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Myers] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] with the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. TAGGART] ; and 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Suren] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED]. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 27, as follows: 

YEAS—31. 


Ashurst Cummins Norris Sutherland 
Borah Curtis Oliver Thomas 
Brandegee Gallinger Poindexter Thompson 
Bryan Jones Pomerene Townsend 
Catron Kenyon Shafroth Wadsworth 
Chilton Lodge Sheppard Warren 
Clapp McCumber Smith, Ga, Works 
Culberson Nelson Smoot 

NAYS—27. 
Bankhead Hughes Overman Swanson 
Broussard Husting Phelan ‘Tillman 
Chamberlain James Ransdell Underwood 
Clarke, Ark. Johnson, S. Dak. Shields Vardaman 
Fletcher Lane Simmons Walsh 
Hardwick Lee, Md. Smith, Ariz. Williams 
Hitchcock Martin, Va. Smith, S. C. 
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Beckham Harding Myers Sherman 
Brady Hollis Newlands Smith, Md. 
Clark, Wyo. Johnson, Me. O'Gorman Smith, Mich, 
Colt Kern Owen Sterling 
Dillingham La Follette Page Stone 

du Pont „Tenn. Penrose 5 
Fall Lewis Pittman, Wee 

Goff Lippitt 

Gore McLean Robinson 

Gronna Martine, N. J. Saulsbury 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. So the point of order is sus- 
tained, and the amendment is ruled out. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It now seems to be in order to call up 
the motion I made to suspend the rules, 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The matter pending will not be 
the only one that will be controverted before the final passage 
of the bill, and I believe I am justified in asking the Senate now 
to proceed to the consideration of the conference report on the 
river and harbor bill. I understand there are other provisions 
in the bill which will likely be contested, and in that event it 
will take the balance of the afternoon. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I merely desire to call up and have pend- 
ing my motion to suspend the rules, and then I will yield. I 
have a motion before the Senate to suspend the rules and pass 
an amendment that has been in controversy known as the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussard]. I ask 
that that be laid before the Senate and then I will yield to the 
Senator from Arkansas, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mur. Warsa in the chair). The 
Secretary will read the notice of the Senator from Alabama to 
move to suspend the rules. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

I hereby give notice that at the expiration of one day hereafter, or so 
goon thereafter as I can obtain the attention of the Senate, I will move 
to suspend clause 3 of Rute XVI for the pu of submitting to House 
bill 12717, 3 fh riations, etc., the following amendment to 
said bill on page 78, after line 17: 

“That the act of August 80, 1890, entitled ‘An act providing for an 
inspection of meats for exportation, prohibi the Importation of adul- 
terated articles of food or drink, authorizing the President to make 

1 in certain cases, and for other purposes’ 


within his discretion and under such joint regulations as may be pre- 
e Treas- 


ry of 

ury, to penn the admission of cattle from tick-infested territory of 
Mexico, South and Central America, the islands of the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Caribbean Sea into those parts of the United States below the 
southern cattle quarantine line at such ports of eatry as may be desig- 
nated by said joint regulations and also subje to the provisions of sec- 
tions 7, 8, 9, and 10 of said act of August 30, 1890. 

“ That all such cattle, when entered, shall be subject to the regulations 
porong the handling and transportation of cattle from the districts 
nfected with the southern, Texas, or splenetic fever.“ 

O. W. UNDERWOOD, 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the conference report on the river and 
harbor bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Before the vote is had on taking 
up that measure I wish to say that it is hoped that the confer- 
ence report on the river and harbor bill can be disposed of in 
the course of an hour, and later on in the afternoon we hope 
to call up the Agricultural appropriation bill and complete it. 
We trust that none who are interested in that bill will be ab- 
sent upon the theory that it will not be again called up this 
afternoon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arkansas 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the con- 
ference report on House bill 12198. a 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of the report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses upon the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12198) making appropriations 
for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report has been printed 
in document form and also appears in the RECORD. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
chairman of the committee if there is to be an explanation of 
any of the changes that have been made, and I particularly in- 
quire of him as to the item on page 8, providing for an appro- 
priation of $100,000 for Vermillion, Clay County, S. Dak. I 
note that the action taken was modified and that the House re- 
ceded. Will the Senator state what that modification was? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. After the reading of the report, 
unless it be dispensed with by formal action of the Senate, I 
shall be very glad to explain any item. 

Mr. KENYON. I understood the reading of the report was 
to be dispensed with. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. That may be done. That will 
shorten time somewhat. I ask unanimous consent that the 
formal reading of the report may be dispensed with. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Now, what is the inquiry of the 
Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. KENYON. The inquiry is, What action was taken con- 
cerning the item for Vermillion, Clay County, S. Dak.? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. On what page? 


Mr. KENYON. On page 8 of the report. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. What is the number of the 
amendment? 

Mr. KENYON. No. 45, page 40 of the bill, page 8 of the 
report. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The Senate conferees receded 
partially in that respect on that item. The original amount 
was $100,000. It was reduced to $75,000. The showing that jus- 
tified such action on the part of the House conferees was that 
the local community was willing to contribute a very large 
share of the necessary expense in making that improvement. 

Mr. KENYON. As the matter stands now, the sum appro- 
priated is $25,000? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The sum appropriated is $75,000, 
one-third of which the local interest pays. 

Mr. KENYON. One-third of the $75,000? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KENYON. I think that is all I desire to ask the Senator. 

I will say just a word, Mr. President. I realize that it is a 
perfectly useless proposition to try to do something that is im- 
possible; and one of the impossible things is to defeat the river 
and harbor bill at this session. If there were a sufficient num- 
ber of Senators who would join in the fight on this conference 
report, so far as I am concerned I should have been delighted 
to have stayed here all summer and fought it and defeated it; 
but there are not sufficient Senators who are willing to do that. 
So I content myself with not occupying any particular time of 
the Senate, but I shall merely ask for a record vote on the con- 
ference report in order that Senators may have a renewed 
opportunity to go on record either for or against this method of 
disposing of the public funds. 

I think it is almost a breach of senatorial courtesy to take up 
the bill in the absence of the senior Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Sarr], in view of the fact that he has labored here long 
and strenuously for Arcadia and secured an appropriation of 
$25,000, which I understand has fallen by the way. I am going 
to inquire of the Senator from Arkansas if that outrage has 
been committed? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The item providing for the im- 
provement of the harbor at Arcadia was omitted. 

Mr. KENYON. It was omitted; and there is no one here now, 
apparently, to mourn for Arcadia after all the years that the 
fight has gone on for that wonderful community. 

The conference committee’s report does not make the bill 
any worse. Of course it is impossible to make a thing which 
is as bad as it can be any worse, and this bill, in my judgment, 
could not be made any worse. 

There were 148 votes in the other House against the river 
and harbor bill; there were 32 votes in the Senate against it, 
The amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Ssoor] to reduce the amount of the bill to $30,000,000 was 
defeated in the Senate by but one vote. I am in hopes that the 
constituencies of certain Senators who by their one vote made 
possible that situation, and whose one vote, in order in some 
instances to hold a little appropriation in their own State, 
cost the people of this country $13,000,000—I am in hopes that 
their constituencies will view with care that vote which was 
cast. 

Mr. President, it is perhaps fortunate that neither political 
party, as I have read their platforms, has declared in favor of 
economy. I think they do suggest a budget system. We have 
had the farce of political parties in the past declaring in their 
platforms in favor of economy, and then spending money in the 
way it is spent in this river and harbor bill and in the pending 
Agricultural appropriation bill, which is almost as bad; but at 
least now the political parties are consistent in not telling the 
people that they are going to be economical in the expenditure 
of their money. 

I feel when another year comes, when new faces are here, 
that, instead of a river and harbor bill of this character being 
passed by three votes in the Senate, it will be overwhelmingly 
defeated. All I desire is to ask for a yea-and-nay vote on 
the proposition of concurring in the conference report. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. : 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, before the vote is taken I 
should like to make a few observations on this bill. 

This bill was fought out when it was before the Senate the 
first time, and upon the final vote came within two yotes of being 
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defeated, which shows that there is a very strong sentiment 
against this bill in the Senate. That fact encourages me to 
make one more attempt to prevent what I think would be a 
great mistake on the part of Congress, and particularly on the 
part of the majority in Congress, at this time. 

While partisanship need not necessarily enter into the consid- 
eration of this bill, yet in a way the majority of the Senate is 
responsible for the financial policy, responsible for the amount 
of the appropriations, and will either be given credit for wise 
and prudent legislation or receive the inevitable criticism and 
coudemnation of the people. 

In the discussion of this bill and its various details, I think 
it must be apparent to every member of the Senate that it con- 
tains many items, many expenditures that can not be justified 
by the facts presented to the Senate. I think I could go a little 
further and say that there are a great many projects in this bill— 
at least there are in my judgment—that do not deserve the ap- 
propriation obtained in the bill, or, in fact, any appropriation 
whatever. There is, however, no need of going into the discus- 
sion of these details again, for they have been thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and any Senator who has sat in this Chamber and lis- 
tened to the analysis of this bill who is not convinced that the 
bill contains many items of very little or no merit certainly will 
not be convinced at this late stage of the proceedings. But, taking 
the bill as it is, carrying something like $40,000,000, the ques- 
tion is whether it is wise to pass the bill at this time. 

We are going before the country with appropriations aggre- 
gating a most stupendous sum. A great proportion of that 
sum is to be applied to preparedness. The people of this coun- 
try, in my judgment, want adequate preparedness. They favor 
increases in the Army, they favor increases in the Navy, and 
they favor Increa<es in every arm of the service. I think there 
is little, if any, difference of opinion among the great mass of 
the people in this respect, and yet the amounts of the increases, 
running up into the hundreds of millions of dollars, are going to 
add to a financial burden which will be staggering in its totals 
when presented to the people. In making these appropriations 
and all appropriations for things that are necessary or for things 
that must be done at once I do not think the size alone will in 
any wise meet the disapproval of the people, although, for that 
reason, they will more carefully scrutinize these appropriation 
meusures to see whether things have been put into them that 
should have been entirely eliminated or postponed until some 
proper time, They know that when they want battleships, when 
they want troops, and when they want other things, they have 
to pay for them; and yet we know that the size of the appro- 
priation will be one of the targets for the attack on this admin- 
istration when we go before the people in the coming campaign. 
There is no question about it. We shall be called upon to defend 
these enormous appropriations. 

I, for one, have no hesitation in saying that I believe these 
expenditures, with very few exceptions, can be defended; and 
not only that but can be successfully defended. I, for one, do 
not think we need to hesitate to go before the people and say 
to them in regard to the preparedness program: “ Here is what 
you wanted; here is what we have given you; this is what it 
cost,” and, if I understand the spirit of American citizens cor- 
rectly, there will be no grumbling, there will be no disappoint- 
ment, and there will be no criticism. They are willing to pay 
the bills, and they are willing to spend the money, provided it 
is not unnecessarily spent or unnecessarily squandered, and 
provided that for every dollar spent they get a dollar's value. 

An incident happened not long ago which shows the idea of 
the people on this question, at least in my State. The city 
of Ripon, in Wisconsin, recognized the situation as it exists. 
I mention it because it is worthy of mention. This little city 
of 4,000 inhabitants—a thriving. bustling, enterprising city— 
Was given an appropriation of $75,000 for a post-office building, 
which they need, but which they can get along without, if 
necessary. They saw that enormous expenditures were neces- 
sary; and in a patriotic spirit, fully appreciating the situation, 
they requested me to introduce a bill here repealing the bill 
providing for a $75,000 post-office building, and to also intro- 
duce a bill repealing the appropriation that had already been 
made for a site for that building of something like $10,400. 
This incident has been given wide publicity. Why? I presume 
because of its unique character. We did not know, or at least 
some of us did not know, that any group of citizens of the 
United States could so far forget their own narrow, selfish 
interests as to turn back into the Treasury $75,000 and ask 
the Congre of the United States to apply it where it is most 
needed, 

Why should we be astonished at that, and why should this 
incident have been given such great and wide publicity? Be- 
cause Congress, in the eyes of the people as a whole, is an 
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institution composed of Members who are anxious and deter- 
mined to get anything and everything they can out of the Treas- 
ury, and then to come back to their respective constituents and 
lay down at their feet their game or booty, and say, “ Here is 
what I went out and got for you. I got you more than Senator 
So-and-so; I got you more than Representative So-and-so. 
I am a good provider, and you ought to send me back to the 
Senate or you ought to send me back to the House of Representa- 
tives because I have been successful in copping off three or four 
or five hundred thousand dollars out of the Treasury, and T 
have gotten more for you than my neighbor did because I am 
more popular, because I have more influence in the Congress of 
the United States than the other fellow has.” 

So I say when the citizens of the little city of Ripon, in a 
spirit of patriotism, aroused by the exigencies of the period, and 
yet game to the core and persevering in their determination to 
set a needed example to the country, insisted that a bill be in- 
troduced here repealing their appropriation and insisted on 
turning over that appropriation to the Government for the 
purpose of adding to the aviation fund, no wonder that it ex- 
cited surprise and was given such widespread publicity. They 
have swallowed their desire for a new building which they 
need and which would haye been an ornament to the town, 
something they have longed for and, no doubt, striven for, and 
forgetful of their local interests, in a spirit of self-denial, they 
have waived their opportunity and dedicated their ornament 
to the common defense and common welfare. 

That incident of itself might not mean so much, except that I 
think it illustrates the real sentiment of the people of this coun- 
try—the people who are proud of their Government, who take 
pride in their beautiful buildings and in their improvements, 
who take pride in their Army and their Navy, and who are 
willing to pay the debt, no matter what it is, but who want ap- 
propriations stopped that should be stopped, and want the 
Members of the Congress of the United States to forget local 
interests and bend thelr attention to the common welfare and 
use the resources of the Government for the common good. 

Of course we can go ahead and issue bonds because of these 
extraordinary increases and expenditures if we want to do so, 
and we would even be justified in that, if necessary, but when 
we do so we have to show to the people of the country that it 
is necessary—not only that it is good, but that it is necessary, 
and immediately necessary. 

All that I care to talk about in the few minutes that I am 
going to take of the time of the Senate is to point out that, 
whether these appropriations are good, bad, or indifferent, not 
a dollar ought to be spent at this time, at this session of Con- 
gress, in my humble judgment, that is not immediately and ab- 
solutely necessary, So I say, take this $40,000,000, nnd at least 
twenty millions of that could be well stricken from the bill 
on the ground alone that, even if the projects were meritori- 
ous—which they are not—even if they were meritorious, it is 
not necessary ihat they be now executed any more than it is 
absolutely necessary* to have a post office at Ripon at once. 
This is the lesson that Ripon teaches to us and to the country. 
These things can be deferred until some other time. They can 
be deferred to a year from now or later, until we have taken 
care of important matters which loudly call for immediate 
action. ‘These less necessary matters can be deferred until 
three years from now, until we get through with our naval and 
military program. Then we can go along and vote this money for 
projects which are meritorious but which are not now immedi- 
ately necessary when we get the money to do it. No one would 
say to a manufacturer that he should treble and quadruple his 
plant and spend his money far above his income in improve- 
ments and a lot of unnecessary propositions all in one year. 
Neither is it necessary for the United States in one year to spend 
all the money that it can possibly raise by any manner of taxi- 
tion and embark in questionable projects, to say the least, 
which are not now needed and which help to carry us fur be- 
yond our income. 

I say, again, “ Rome was not built ina day“; the United States 
can not be developed in one year. There is a time for every- 
thing. The time may perhaps come when it will be necessary 
to improve these little creeks and rivers, but, In my judgment, 
the time is not here now when we can spend twenty or thirty 
or forty million dollars in so-called improvements which nobody 
wants and nobody thinks of except those who get themselves a 
direct slice out of the appropriations, and which upon their face 
are not only unnecessary but which appear to be bad and for 
which we are spending millions, like a fool in his folly. 

I mean to say that the Nation as a whole is not clamoring 
for the improvement of some of the waterways or watercourses 
for which appropriations have been made by the river and har- 
bor bill, watercourses that most of us neyer knew were on the 
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map and that the people as a whole do not know now are on the 
map. In other words, we are spending sometimes three hundred 
or four hundred thousand dollars to improve a watercourse which 
many of us never knew existed. However, it is idle to argue that 
matter. We know, and everyone else knows, that a great per- 
centage of the money carried by the river and harbor bill is 
expended for items that the people do not care anything about, 
do not know anything about, do not want, and for which they 
would not let the money be spent if they could stop it and 
knew just exactly what was going on. . 

I say we can go before the people and we can defend the 
appropriations made during this session, no matter how stag- 
gering or huge their sum may be, if we can show where the 
appropriations went and show the people that the money was 
needed and that it had to be spent at this time; but I do not 
believe that anybody can go before the country and justify the 
$40,000,000 now being appropriated in the river and harbor 
bill, at least $20,000,000 of which is being uselessly and un- 
necessarily expended, or, at any rate, untimely expended. 

The river and harbor bill is not referred to in any party plat- 
form. The political parties recently made platforms, one at 
St. Louis and two at Chicago. They did not include any de- 
mand that Congress appropriate $40,000,000 a year for the im- 
provement of rivers and creeks. Nobody is enthusiastic about 
the river and harbor appropriations which have been made in the 
past, As the record of the past shows, I think that we have 
spent something like a total of $800,000,000 on this work. Our 
Republican friends have never boasted about it, and we have 
never boasted either about what they have done, but we have 
criticized them year after year, and they are turning around 
new and criticizing us for following their bad example. 

It does seem to me that it would be good policy, prudent and 
good business, and wise legislation to pare these appropriation 
bills to the bone, except as to such amounts as are necessary in 
order to carry on the business of the Government. I think we 
ought to be able to go out in the next campaign and show the 
people that nothing has been appropriated or spent unless it was 
urgently needed and demanded by the people of the country. 
I say this river and harbor bill is one bill that I do not think 
anyone can go upon the platform and defend, and if anyone 
attempts to do so I think he will not be successful, because I do 
not think there is any line of legislation that is so offensive to 
the nostrils of the citizens of the United States as the river and 
harbor bills which haye been enacted in the past, and of which 
this is a fair sample, 

With an appropriation total far exceeding anything hereto- 
fore enacted by any Congress and which will be most closely 
scrutinized by the people and the necessity for which expendi- 
tures they will ask to be shown, we are going to have enough to 
do without apologizing for unnecessary and uuwise and un- 
timely legislation. Out in the country where I live we will 
have to go before the people and show them that their money 
has been wisely and prudently expended. It will not be sufli- 
cient to say that we have not squandered it, but we will have 
to do more and show that only such money was voted as was 
urgently necessary and that we did not go beyond the demands 
or the exigencies of the time. 

We are proud of our administration and we are all proud 
of the record made by the last Congress. In the last campaign 
we went before the people and sounded the praises of the ad- 
ministration and of the Sixty-third Congress, and we pointed 
with pride to a record excelling that of any other administra- 
tion und Congress of the last generation at least. With such a 
good record why should we spoil it now by enacting a bill of this 
character? Why enact this sort of a bill, which is indefensible, 
in my judgment, and which, in the main, has not in fact been 
defended by any Senator on this floor? While this bill was 
attacked vigorously in a struggle that waged for weeks on the 
part of objectors to the bill, it passed the Senate with scarcely 
uny of the items therein being explained or defended by any 
Senator. So bad was this bill that it narrowly escaped de- 
feat—a change of two votes would have changed the result. Why 
should we burden ourselves now on the eve of a campaign with 
this Old Man of the Sea astride our necks. Why should we mar 
and spoil an otherwise good record with a piece of folly like 
this—worse than folly, I should say, because we will have to 
lay a tax of $20,000,000 more of the people’s money to pay for 
something that does the country no good. For this reason I 


say that this conference report should be defeated and the bill 
should be sent back to conference for the purpose of recom- 
mending a bill to appropriate moneys absolutely necessary. for 
the continuance of worthy projects and such new ones as are 
imperatively necessary. 

I repeat there must be a limit to what we ought to do in one 
It does seem to me that the limit has been reached in the 


year. 


appropriation bills which have been and are yet to come before the 
Senate. I will say, in my own justification at least, that I have 
voted for preparedness measures, notwithstanding the amount of 
the appropriations involved, because I believed them necessary, 
and I believed the people wanted them; but, by the same token, 
I do not want to vote for, and I am going to oppose, at least with 
ull the power I possess, the expenditure of this vast sum of 
money at the present, an expenditure, which I believe to be 
unwise, unnecessary, and untimely, and which will provoke a 
storm of resentment and criticism all over the country. I would 
rather show the public a clean bill, a clean record, so that the 
party in power, our party, that is responsible for the total ap- 
propriations, may say, “ Here is a clean, large record of ex- 
penditures, it is true, but such as none of you would cut, at 
least not to any extent. We want to show you that we have 
steadfastly opposed and cut out everything that did not look 
good to us, and that could not stand the scrutiny and light of 
criticism and analysis; that we have pursued not a niggardly 
policy but a policy of wisdom and prudence, which although 
necessitating the expenditure of large sums of money on the 
one hand, cut out all the deadwocd, all the unthrifty stuff, and 
that we have not squandered any part of your money.” If we 
go before the country with tliat kind of a record, I do not care 
how high the appropriations may be or what the sum total may 
be, we can justify ourselves before the people, who only demand 
that their money be expended wisely and prudently, and that 
they get a dollar in value for every dollar expended. If we 
do that, we will have the kind of record which will be in keep- 
ing with the record that we have made in all other lines of our 
legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report, on which the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Soor] expected to submit some observations on the conference 
report. I notice he is not in the Chamber, and I suggest the 


‘absence of a quorum, 


The PRESIDING 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 


Rankhead Au Pont La Follette Shafroth 
Beckham Fletcher ane Sheppard 
Brady Gallinger Lee, Md. Simmons 
Lrandegee Gronna wis Smith, S. C. 
Broussard Harding Lodge Sterling 
Bryan Hardwick McCumber Swanson 
Catron Hitchcock Martin, Va. Thomas 
Chamberlain Hollis Nelson Thompson 
Clap Hughes Norris Underwood 
Clark. Wyo. Husting Oliver Vardaman 
Clarke, Ark. James Overman Wadsworth 
Culberson Johnson, S. Dak. Phelan Walsh 
Cummins Jones Pittman Warren 
Curtis Kenyon Ransdell Weeks 
Dillingham Kern Saulsbury Williams 


Mr. VARDAMAN, I am requested to announce the absence 
of the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Surenps] on im- 
portant business. I will ask that this announcement stand for 
the remainder of the afternoon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty Senators have answered 
to their names. There is a quorum present. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report, upon which the yeas snd nays 
have been ordered. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the voll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and its transfer that I made 
on the former vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Stone]. In the absence of that Senator I withhold my vote, 

Mr. GRONNA (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. Jonnson]. In 
his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr}, which 
I transfer to the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEWLANDS] 
aud will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). 
same transfer as before, I vote “nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (when Mr. Watsn's name was 
called). I have a general pair with the senior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Lrerirr]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. I have a general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. Gartincer]. In his absence, 
I withhold my vote. 


Announcing the 
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Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas (after having voted in the afirma- 
tive}. I inquire whether or not the junior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. SurHertanp] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Then I transfer the pair I have 
with that Senator to my colleague [Mr. Rostnson]) and will 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I transfer the pair which I have 
with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Strong] to the 
senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] and will vote. I vote 
u nay.” 

Mr. KERN. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
TacGart] is paired with the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
PAGE]. 

Mr, HARDWICK (after having voted imthe afirmative). Has 
the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have a pair with that Senator, which I 
transfer to the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hucuers] 
and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
voted a moment ago under a previous announcement of the 
transfer of my pair with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PENROSE] to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rostnson]. I 
have since learned that the Senator from Pennsylvania, if pres- 
ent, would have voted as I did, to wit, “ yea.” So I change the 
announcement, but will let my vote stand. 

Mr. KERN. I have been requested to announce the following 
pairs: 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] with the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. McLean]; 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. SmITH] ; and 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MARTINE] with the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN]. 

The result was announced—yeas, 47, nays 19, as follows: 


YHAS—47. 
Ashurst Dillingham Martin, Va. Simmons 
Bankhead du Pont Nelson Smith, 
Beckham Fletcher Oliver Smith, Ga. 
Brandegee Hardwick Overman Smith, Md. 
Brou James en Smith, 8. C. 
Bryan Jones Phelan Sterling 
Catron Kern Pittman Swanson 
Chamberlain Lane Poindexter Underwood 
Chilton Lee, Md Ransd Vardaman 
Clap Lewis . Weeks 
Clarke, Ark. Lodge Shepp: Williams 
n M ber Shields 
NAYS—19. 
Brady Hollis Norris Tillman 
Clark, Wyo, Husting Shafroth Townsend 
Cummins ery S. Dak. Smoot Wadsworth 
Harding Kenyo Thomas Warren 
Hitchcock La ollette Thompson 
NOT VOTING—29 
Bo Hughes O’Gorman Stone 
Colt Johnson, Me, Page Sutherland 
Lea, Tenn Penrose Ta t 
1 Lippitt Pomerene Walsh 
Gallinger McLean Reed Works 
Gof Martine, N. J. Robinson 
Gore ers Sherman 
Gronna Newlands Smith, Mich. 


So the conference report was agreed to. 
RELIEF OF DESTITUTE AMERICANS IN MEXICO. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. From the Committee on Appro- 
priations, I report back favorably without amendment the bill 
(H. R. 16911) making an appropriation for the relief and trans- 
portation of destitute American citizens In Mexico, and I ask 
unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia 
submits a report from the Committee on Appropriations and 
asks unanimous consent for its present consideration. The bill 
will be read. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the relief of destitute American citizens 
in Mexico, including ‘transportation to their homes in the United States, 
gnen is appropriated, out of any ERLE the Treasury not otherwise 

appropriated. e sum of $300,000 nded under the direction 

within the discretion of the Se of State, and to be available 
That American citizens 
is furnished hereunder 
shall pay to or reimburse the Unite States ail reasonable expenses 
so incurred, respectively, on their account, if financially able to do so. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I shall not consume 

any of the time of the Senate in explaining this matter. The 


reading of the bill explains itself. I have, however, a very 
urgent letter from the Secretary of State on the subject. I will 
simply say that it seems there are now 5,000 American citizens 
in Mexico in a destitute condition, and their lives are imperiled. 
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This is a very great emergency, and I hope the Senate will agree 
to the present consideration of the bill and then pass it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I understand that if 
we consider the bill by unanimous consent it will not displace 
the Agricultural appropriation bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will not. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia, The appropriation bill is simply 
temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
12717) making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I believe the pending 
question is my motion to suspend the rules? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question is the 
motion of the Senator from Alabama to suspend the rules. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I desire to amend the 
motion to suspend the rules by transposing some of the language. 
There seems to be a misapprehension in the way the original 
amendment was offered by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brovssarp]. The amendment would have allowed to be im- 
ported into this country tick-infested cattle. I am satisfied in 
my own mind that there was no such purpose, and that the 
Agricultural Department would not have agreed to a provi- 
sion of that kind. To relieve any doubt on that subject, how- 
ever, I desire to amend the amendment by transposing the 
words “ tick-infested cattle” from where they appear in the 
present amendment and inserting them immediately before the 
word “ Mexico,” so that that part of the amendment will read 
as follows: 

To permit the admission of cattle from tick- 2 5 wag South 

and Central America, and the islands of the Gulf of Mexico. 

So that it will indicate that the words “ tick-infested apply 
clearly to the country from which the cattle come, and not to 
the cattle themselves. 

I understand that I have a right to amend without—— 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator will be considered as having been amended as 
proposed by him. 

Mr. BROUSSARD and Mr. OLIVER addressed the Chair. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I suggest to the Senator from Alabama, 
instead of saying “ tick-infested Mexico,” that he insert the 
words territory of” after “ tick-infested.” It does not sound 
very well to say “ tick-infested Mexico.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I insert, then, after the words “ tick- 
infested,” the words “territory of,” so that it will read 
“ tick-infested territory of Mexico.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas will 
state the point of order. 

Mr. SREPPARD. It is that the change can not be made at 
this time. The Senator from Alabama gave notice that he 
would move to suspend the rules in order to propose a certain 
amendment. He can not now change that amendment, be- 
cause another day’s notice would be required. He has to 
give notice in writing of the exact matter that he desires to 
offer as an amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, as I understand the 
rules, the notice I am required to give and particularize about 
is the particular section of the rule which I propose to intro- 
duce an amendment in contravention of; and it does not apply 
to an amendment, provided the amendment is germane to the 
original amendment which I offered. I do not think there can 
be any question about that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of the opinion 
that the Senator giving the notice to suspend the rules in order 
to present for the consideration of the Senate a certain amend- 
ment is at liberty to amend his notice by an appropriate and 
germane change in the amendment which he proposes. The 
Chair accordingly overrules the point of order. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, permit me to suggest that 
it may be proper for the Senator to amend his notice, but the 
notice of the amendment should lie over one day. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of the opinion 
that that point is not well founded. 5 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, this amendment is really 
the amendment of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Bnous- 
sard]; and as it is his amendment, I think it would be proper 
that he should make the opening statement on it. I therefore 
yield the floor to him. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, the amendment which 
has been suggested by the Senator from Alabama is important 
only to the extent that it removes an expression in the amend- 
ment which does not seem to be entirely understood, I may 
suy, by the layman who has not consulted the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President, this is a matter of very 
great importance, and I ask for order so that we may hear 
the Senator from Louisiana discuss it. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. So far as the enforcement of this amend- 
ment by the Secretary of Agriculture is concerned, should this 
amendment become law, it makes no difference whether the 
words “ tick-infested cattle ” are included in it, or “cattle from 
tick-infested sections of other countries.” Heretofore, in the 
discussion that has taken place with regard to this amendment, 
we have treated the subject purely from the standpoint of the 
effect of extending the amendment to the appropriation bill 
of 1911, opening the ports of Texas to the importation of 
cattle from Mexico, to the other States south of the quarantine 
line whose ports are not now open under that amendment. In 
other words, the purpose of this amendment is not to inaugurate 
a new policy with regard to the importation of cattle into the 
United States, both below the quarantine linc and their ship- 
ment above the line, but it is the intention of this amendment 
to establish that equality among the ports of the country which 
is provided for by the Constitution. 

The amendment of 1911 is clearly a violation of the Con- 
stitution requiring the equal treatment of the ports of the 
country. The amendment was placed in that bill on the final 
day of the session of Congress of 1911—on the 4th of March—at 
a time when, as everybody knows, a great deal of haste pre- 
vails with the legislation that eongests the dockets at both 
ends of the Capitol. 

‘There is no question that had the same policy been pursued by 
the people of the other States south of the quarantine line that 
is now being pursued by the people of Texas, who for the last 
five veurs have enjoyed the privilege of having their ports open 
to these cattle, the courts would have held that that amend- 
ment, because of its limitation to the ports of Texas, was 
stricken with constitutional nullity. But no one has sought to 
eee that narrow construction of the law upon the people of 

exas. 

Originally the intent of that amendment was to permit the 
people of Texas to send their herds into Mexico to graze and 
to be enabled to bring them back into Texas. Then, after the 
amendment was adopted, they secured a construction of that 
amendment which permitted them to take cattle from Mexico— 
Mexican cattle—and carry them across the border; and when 
these cattle reached Texas they were shipped everywhere in the 
United States. They were sold upon the market at the stock- 
yards; they were sold upon the market to feeders in the West; 
and they have gone everywhere and entered into the commerce 
of the country just as cattle raised in Texas and Louisiana and 
other sections of the territory. Of course, the moment they en- 
tered Texas they became subject to the same quarantine rules 
that prevailed with regard to tick cattle in the tick area of the 
country when they are shipped north of the quarantine line. 

But statements haye been made with regard to the operation 
of this amendment that it is well for the Senate to look into. 
After the construction had been had that it was permissible 
under that amendment to let Mexican cattle into Texas, the 
Texus importers of these cattle undertook to extend the line, 
und so we see that in the year immediately after the passage 
of the Underwood tariff act, which placed cattle upon the 
free list, a great impetus was given to the importation of cat- 
tle, under this section of the appropriation act of 1911, into 
the State of Texas. For the period of two and a half or three 
and a half months, or less than that, following the enactment 
of the Underwood tariff act placing cattle upon the free list, 
the importers in Texas insisted on securing the opening of 
practically every port upon the border, and from the 3d of 
October until the 22d day of January, 1914—a period of three 
months—there were imported into Texas, of Mexican cattle, 
145,000 head. 

These cattle were not all imported as provided for in this 
amendment to the act of 1911. Nay; a large proportion of 
them were imported in violation of that provision of the act of 
1911, because in the figures furnished me by the Department 
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of Agriculture, showing this importation during that period of 
time, the first port referred to is the port of El Vaso, which is 
north of the quarantine line, and at that port during that 
period of tinte 69,782 head of cattle were brought into Texas. 

I understand that now they are not permitted to enter at the 
port of El Paso. But an amendment to an appropriation bill 
which originally was intended to let Texas cattte go into Mexico 
for grazing purposes alone and to return to the United States 
has been construed so as to permit the importation of cattle 
into 20 different ports in the State of Texas, one of which, and 
the main one of which, was north of the quarantine line, when 
the provision of that amendment was that they should be im- 
ported only below the quarantine line. 

Immediately after this large importation of cattle from Mex- 
ico occurred, and when this business had been well established, 
the revolution then prevailing and still prevailing in Mexico, one 
of the insurgent or revolutionary armies got control of the 
northern part ef Mexico, from which all these cattle came into 
Texas, and, seeing these cattle going across the border, at- 
tached an export tax of $20 a head, Mexican money, upon the 
exportation of these cattle; and that had a tendency to stop 
the importation of cattle into Texas under the act of 1911. 

What happened then? Immediately the people in Texas who 
were engaged in that business undertook to place another and 
an additional construction upon this provision by having the 
construction placed upon it under our treaties which would 
enable them to go into Central America and secure cattle there 
under an act which permitted the importation of cattle only 
from Mexico. I find that the Galveston Commercial Associa- 
tion addressed n letter to Hon. Morris SHEPPARD, which reads 
as follows: 

Referring to your letter of December 1, inclosing one from the Chief 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture (his file 
9527). we are fully aware of the conditions which the chief of the 
bureau recites. However. Galveston people are now engaged in handling 
cattle from Honduras and Venezuela, and we know that outside of ticks 
there is no objectionable feature to be found attached to them. 

1 understand that it may be necessary for the Department of Agri- 
culture, through the Bureau of Animal Industry, to investigate the 
conditions In Honduras and Venezucla with respect to the importing of 
cattle before Congress passes the necessary legislation, or at least 
before cattle can be imported into the United States; and I would 
thank you to present this matter to the department at your earliest 
conyenicnce, with the suggestion that the matter should be given carn- 
est and immediate attention, and I hope you will confer with Repre- 
sentative GREGG und arrange that the necessary legislation be in- 
troduced into Congress and acted upon at the earliest moment. 

GALYESTON COMMERCIAL ASSOCIATION, 

I do not know what the Senator may have done with regard 
to this request of the association at Galveston; but we find that 
shorily after the receipt of this letter by the Senator who now 
objects to extending this same privilege to other States north 
of the line, all the ports of Texas were opened to all cattle 
coming from everywhere in the Tropies, and that privilege was 
denied every other port in the South Atlantic States, south of 
the line, and every other port on the Gulf coast. 

So that Texas has enjoyed a monopoly by virtue of an amend- 
ment to an appropriation bill intended merely to permit their 
grazing their cattle across the line. They have now brought 
within the purview of the operations of that law all of the 
enttle in Mexico; and when deprived of an opportunity of get- 
ting further cattle from Mexico, they have invoked the aid of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

They have solicited, through that department, the opinion of 
the Attorney General; and the Attorney General has held that 
under the “ most-favored-nation” clause of our treaties with 
Guatemala, Honduras, Venezuela, and all of these countries, 
they enjoy the same privilege with regard to the exportation of 
their enttle to Texas ports that Mexico enjoyed under the act 
of 1911. Thus we see that Texas to-day is opposing the exten- 
sion of that privilege, and it is now enjoying the privilege which 
we seek to confer upon other ports south of the quarantine 
line situated exactly as are the ports of Texas, 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. ‘Twenty of these ports are now open, 
and cattle are coming into them freely—not only Texas cattle 
fed in Mexico—which is a privilege that the State of the Sen- 
ator who addressed the Senate awhile age is not permitted to 
enjoy. They will not permit—1 have investigated that ques- 
tion—a man in Arizona whose cattle graze in Sonora, across 
the international line, marked only every league by a white 
marble post, to indicate where that line goes, to return his 
cattle to Arizona. They can compel them to stay in Sonora; 
and yet in Texas, north of the quarentine line, where there is 
no sanction of law at all to warrant it, either in fact or by con- 
struction, they permit these same cattle te enter Texas through 
the port of El Paso. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. 

Mr. BROUSSARD, 


Mr. President 
I yield to the Senator. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. Does the Senator mean to say that under 
no circumstances are cattle permitted to come into New Orleans 
from any Spanish-American country? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Under no circumstances. Now, I may 
say this to the Senator. I hsve already stated to-day—— 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is that by reason of a law or a regulation 
of the department? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. It is by reason of the construction by 
the department of the law in which Texas cattle are admitted 
from those same countries. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What law? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. By virtue of the construction reached by 
the department on the appropriation act of 1911. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, The amendment of March 4, 1911, applied 
only to Texas. 

Mr. BROUSSARD, I know it applies to Texas, and it applies 
to Mexico. You get cattle into Texas from Guatemala and from 
Honduras. You get them from British Honduras. You get 
them from everywhere. You get them from Colombia and from 
Venezuela. You have your ports wide open, and Louisiana and 
Alabama and Georgia and Florida and North Carolina and 
South Carolina, you say, shall not enjoy the privileges the 
State of Texas enjoys in regard to this matter. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Under the law of 1890, cattle may be ad- 
mitted into Texas or any other port provided they are not 
infected with disease or have not been exposed to disease within 
60 days. That is the universal law as it applies to all ports of 
the United States. If cattle are not admitted at the port of 
New Orleans, it is for some other reason than the enactment 
of the law of 1911. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I have studied this for six or eight years. 
I have followed it both in this country and abroad. I will say 
to the Senator the people of Texas secured a construction of the 
act of 1911 by which they prevented us from receiving these 
cattle. There is no question at all that under the act of 1890 
it is competent for the Seeretary of Agriculture and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to open all these ports. There is not any 
question at all that under the wording of the tariff act of 1913, 
the Underwood-Simmons Act, it is competent for the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Secretary of Agriculture to open all 
these ports. That is discretionary with them. That discretion 
has been in the past exercised, but in 1911 the people of Texas 
who wanted these cattle from Mexico invoked that discretion 
vested in the Seeretary of the Treasury or the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and an amendment on the last day of Congress was 
attached to an appropriation bill giving that privilege to 'Texas 
and the department 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Pardon me. And the Department of 
Agriculture has construed that if these acts intended, as the 
Senator says, to confer that discretion upon them, that discretion 
was taken away from them by Congress when Congress specifi- 
cally legislated that these cattle should not enter the ports of 
Texas. That is the construction provoked by the action of the 
Senator himself, which he now invokes to prevent other States 
from enjoying the same privilege which the people of his State 
now enjoy in regard to this matter. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator has given the Senate the im- 
pression that all cattle, whether tick infested or not, would be 
prohibited by the amendment of the Agricultural appropriation 
act of 1911, now under debate, from admission to other than 
Texas ports. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I know the Senator does not give any 
such impression. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I say that is the impression made upon 
the Senate by the Senator. 

Mr. BROUSSARD, I will say, however, to the Senator from 
Texas that the cattle which have been imported into Texas are 
not safeguarded, anc unless the amendment which is now pend- 
ing is adopted there is no way to safeguard the herds in Texas 
and elsewhere from infection, because the regulations require 
the dipping of these cattle at the port of departure, and they 
are zot dipped now. These cattle come undipped, and the only 
right they have to come in is because the inspector passes them 
under this provision. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The law does not say that they must be 
ndmitted undipped. 


Mr. BROUSSARD. I know the act does not, but the Senator 


knows that the regulation adopted by the Department of Agri- 
eulture under which this act was put in operation does. It is 
not self-operative. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The Senator will permit me to answer 
the question before he undertakes to propound another. The 


Senator knows as well as I do that the act of 1911 invested dis- 
cretion which, in my judgment, already existed in law for the 
S of Agriculture to permit the entrance of these cattle 
into the ports of Texas and to enter upon such regulations as 
may be fixed by the Department of- Agriculture. The Senator 
must know that in the enforcement of those regulations the 
entrance of cattle into Texas has not been subject to dipping in 
the port of exit, the port of departure, and that there are no 
dipping vats on the Mexican side of Rio Grande through which 
the cattle may be run before they enter into Texas. 

There are none at El Paso, where 69,000 cattle were put 
through in less than three months. We propose under this 
amendment not only to permit the opening of these other ports, 
but we propose to regulate the entry of these cattle into Texas 
and compel the owners of cattle in Texas to do the same thing. 
We propose to dip the cattle on the Mexican side and then redip 
them on the Texas side before they are permitted to mix with 
the native herds. It is really safeguarding the herds of the 
United States, which the act of 1911 does not do. The very thing 
which is complained of by the Senator from Texas as being dan- 
gerous to these herds is what we are trying to remedy now, be- 
cause Texas imports cattle from Mexico now and takes them to 
Louisiana, and we have no way of protecting ourselves except 
by local quarantine, since Louisiana has made it compulsory to 
eradicate ticks in that State. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Will the Senator permit me? I understand 
that Texas people can not ship cattle to Louisiana unless the 
Louisiana authorities consent. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes; that is very true, but they were 
shipped because the Louisiana authorities had not undertaken 
the eradication of the tick in the State. It has done so now, and 
now they can not be shipped. They have been shipped in the 
last four years. 

Mr. ASHURST. Will the Senator yield to me for a question? 
I believe that the provision in the Agricultural appropriation 
act of 1911 grants a special privilege to the State of Texas. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. There is no question about that. 

Mr. ASHURST. I also believe that that should be repealed, 
and I know the Senator is right in trying to repeal any special 
act about ticks. Would not the repeal of the provision cf the 
Agricultural act of 1911 accomplish the result the Senator 
desires? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. No, sir; it would not. There is this about 
it, if the Senator will let me proceed. The Senator's State is 
north of the quarantine line and he is naturally interested in 
keeping the ticks out of his part of the country. 

The Senator is for a quarantine regulation which now pre- 
vails to keep Texas cattle below the line from being shipped 
into Arizona, but when cattle from the State of Arizona are 
shipped to some packing plant, say, at Fort Worth or Kansas 
City or East St. Louis or Chicago, or any of the packing 
points, if there are no cattle from tick-infested Texas or Louis- 
iana or Alabama, the cattle shipped from Arizona get the 
benefit of the highest market prevailing on that day. But 
if it so happens that on that particular day there should come 
a carload of cattle from Texas or from Louisiana to enter 
the same packing house to which the Senator had shipped from 
Arizona, because of the quarantine regulation which requires 
the slaughter of the tick-infested cattle within 24 hours or a 
reshipment to the point of departure, at once his cattle are 
discarded from the market, and not one of them is purchased 
by the packer until the entire herd shipped from the tick- 
infested cattle has been consumed by the packing plant. Is 
not that the fact? We both lose under those conditions. We 
lose below the quarantine line because we are compelled to 
dispose of the cattle inside of 24 hours, and the packers give 
us any price they please, and the gentleman from Arizona 
loses because he is in competition with a lot of cattle that must 
be immediately slaughtered, and his can wait. So they make 
him wait. He loses in the weight of the cattle; he loses in 
the price of the cattle; the market is disturbed; he does not 
secure the value for his cattle on that occasion that he would 
have secured if he had reached the packing plant when there 
were no cattle from the tick country. That is a fact. 

Now, what I am trying to do is to compel the establishment 
of a packing plant south of the quarantine line. What I am 
trying to do is to insure a visible supply of cattle south of the 
quarantine line to warrant the establishment of a packing plant 
in the South. When we accomplish that, then what happens? 
The gentleman from Arizona will continue to ship to Kansas 
City, Fort Worth, or East St. Louis, or Chicago without the fear 
of having to compete with Louisiana cattle, without the fear of 
having to compete with Texas cattle; and Texas will ship her 
cattle to the plant south of the quarantine line. So there will 
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be two markets where there is one to-day, and competition 
both to the seHer of the stock and the purchaser of the meat on 
the market. 

Let me tell the Senator, it is as much in the interest of Arizona 
and Iowa as it is in the interest of Louisiana or Alabama. There 
is no question that if you show a visible supply which is in 
existence at this moment in Guatemala and Honduras—and I 
haye gone over that country studying those questions—if you 
show there is a visible supply, the moment this bill is passed 
there will be established at New Orleans, at Mobile, and prob- 
able at some other point—probably Galveston—a packing plant 
in the tick territory, and then competition will cease between 
tick cattle and nontick cattle, to the advantage of the producers 
of both the tick and the nontick cattle. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask the Senator this question. Suppose 
we do not want any tick cattle from that region? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I tell the Senator I do not want tick 
cattle, either, but it is made obligatory in the State of Louisiana, 
and last week a jail sentence was attached if cattle are not 
dipped in 21 days. I have gone into the business myself. I 
received my certificate last week that my small place is clean 
of ticks, and I ean ship from tick territory to Chicago or any- 
where else cattle that will pass muster and go into competition 
with cattle from the State of Arizona or any State north of the 
line. We do not want tick cattle. What we want is a packing 
plant in Florida. 

T ean tell the Senator—I know he knows, but I will state for 
the information of the Senate—that the herds of Florida have 
been practically bought up in the last 24 months and shipped 
to East St. Louis to supply that market. They have decimated 
the herds of Florida. What is the result? Let me tell the 
Senator: The result is that the very gentlemen who are pro- 
testing in the Senate against the passage of this bill—the Na- 
tional Cattle Association—at this moment at the other end of 
the Capitol are demanding an investigation of the Beef Trust 
because they do not get enough for their cattle. So they appear 
in this rôle at the other end of the Capitol: They want to stop 
the meat packers from paying them too little for their cattle 
when their cattle are thrown into competition with tick-infested 
cattle at Chicago, in every packing plant; and at this end of 
the Capitol they are protesting that there should not be any 
additional man to compete with these men who are robbing 
them of an opportunity to buy their cattle. That is their 
attitude. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the Senator will allow me, I will ask 
him this question. In the first place I will admit that it would 
be to the interests of Florida cattle people to have packing 
houses in Florida, and I want to do what I can in promoting 
the cattle industry in Florida. It is becoming more and more 
extensive, by the way, every day. Many people have gone from 
other States into Florida in recent years and bought large 
tracts of land for the purpose of raising cattle. Those men 
interested in the raising of cattle are not particularly desirous 
that cattle from Venezuela, Colombia, and British Honduras, 
and these other countries, should come through their ports. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I say to the Senator that there is not a 
visible supply óf cattle in the South to warrant the establish- 
ment of packing plants in the South. The fact stares the Sena- 
tor in the face that there were more cattle last year than there 
are this year in Florida, and still more cattle the year before 
last than there are now in Florida. Those are the facts in re- 
garc to the Senator's State. I will tell the Senator why he has 
never had a packing plant and no prospect of one. With all the 
cattle in Texas south of the quarantine line and packing plants 
north of the line at El Paso and Forth Worth, with Mississippi 
now producing cattle that have taken prizes everywhere in this 
country at fairs, the fact remains that there are no packing 
plants in Mississippi or Louisiana. Going into the cattle industry 
on a large scale, freeing itself of ticks just as Mississippi is doing 
in a systematic way, in 24 months we do not expect to find a 
single inch of ground in Louisiana tick infested, and with all 
that there is no packing plant there. We do this absurd and un- 
economical thing. We persist in taking cattle off the range in 
Texas and Louisiana and shipping them all the way to Chiengo 
or Kansas or East St. Louis, there put them into packages to 
be reshipped, and pay freight to the seaboard in order to reach 
the foreign trade and compete with the foreign producer of 
meats in Argentina. The packing plant should be on the sea- 
board. That is its place. We ship cattle from the Southwest 
clean up to Chicago and pay freight on it. We incur the loss 
naturally following such a long shipment. We pack that stuff 
into cans and packages and seal it and prepare it for market, 
and then we pay the freight from Chicago to New York that we 


may compete in the world’s market with that meat. Is there any 
economy in that? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No; but—— 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Pardon me. Let me finish the idea, 
please. Why have we not undertaken to develop this industry 
in the South? The South has produced more cattle now, and 
has practically every year, than there are north of the line. 
We have not been kept out of the market because of the tick; 
we get rid of that. We get good cattle in the South, and it is 
about time for us to ship our cattle, not solely as a southern 
proposition but as a big, broad proposition, operating in every 
direction to the advantage of every man, woman, and child of 
this Republic and to the commerce of the country, so far as our 
meat exportation is concerned. 

In the first place, if you had your packing plants on the 
seaboard south of the quarantine line, every bit of salted meat, 
every bit of cured meat, every bit of canned meat would be put 
up on the seaboard, where you would save double the cost. 
You would ship no more north of the line and reship back south 
of the line to the seaboard. What would result from that? 
The result would be that there would be no competition between 
eattle grown south of the quarantine line and cattle grown 
north of the quarantine line. It would result in competition in 
the purchase of the cattle beneficial both to the sections free of 
ticks and to the sections yet not free of ticks. What else would 
follow? There would follow the saving of all the transportation 
cost of the cattle and meat, so that in entering the foreign market 
we would go with that advantage in favor of American meat 
against competing meat from Australia and from Argentina, 

What else would follow? It would follow that there would 
be the same competition in disposing of this meat in the market 
that there would be in the purchase of the steer upon the market, 
resulting in giving an advantage to the consumer and com- 
pelling the packer to pack his stuff on a closer margin of profit 
than he now does. 

Everybody is benefited. You get the advantage in your trade 
competition with foreign countries and you get the advantage 
in competition as to purchasers and you get the competition of 
your markets for the American consumer of the meat. Is 
there any reason why this proposition should not passt Does 
it endanger anything? Read the letter of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Every safeguard is thrown around it, every op- 
portunity is given for protest of anyone or the showing of 
anyone regarding the healthfulness of cattle brought for in- 
spection at the port of departure, dipping at the port of de- 
parture, inspection at the port of entry, dipping at the port 
of entry, inspection of the animats before slaughter, and the 
inspection of the meat after slaughter. Can you provide any 
greater safeguard than we contemplate in this provision, 
bringing this additional meat in and keeping Mexican infested 
eattle out of our country in order to divide our market along 
natural lines, forcing the packer to go on both sides of the 
line, keeping those south of the line and those north of the 
line for their market, permitting the entire output to compete 
in order that the consumer may not have to pay what he has 
to pay now for the price of meat? 

Let me tell the Senator of one experience which I have had, 
It has been my misfortune to engage in mining in Sonora. I 
have lived quite a long time at periods at the nice little city 
of Douglas, in the southern part of the Senator’s State. From 
there I built a read up thirty-odd miles through the big moun- 
tains near Cabuille. Up to the time my people and myself were 
driven out of there I had a contract with a man named G. L. 
Andrews, of Douglas, whom possibly the Senator knows—I know 
the colleague of the Senator from Arizona knows him well— 
unger which he furnished me half a steer three times a week. 
I did not have enough men engaged in the prospecting which 
I was doing to consume more than that quantity. I paid 6} 
cents a pound for this meat, which was first-class meat. ‘he 
other half of the steer he had to dispose of. There was no 
neighbor within 39 miles of me; I think my nearest neighbor 
was Gen. Elias Cales, who owns a big ranch up beyond 
Cabullle. 

The other half he brought to Douglas. He could not take 
the steer across the line, because Sonora was a tick-infested 
country, but he could take the half of the steer, or the whole of 
the steer, after he was killed; he could take the hoofs and the 
horns and he could take the hides and the ticks across the line. 
They permitted him to go across. So he gave me my half steer 
at six and a half cents a pound, and took the other half. to- 
gether with the hide and the ticks and everything else that 
belonged to that steer, and went through the customhouse at. 
Donglas, paid his duty—that was prior to 1914—on the meat 
and hide, and disposed of it for some 20 or 22 cents a pound in 
competition with local butchers at Douglas. Subsequently he 
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was called down. His ranch running up to the international 
line—and all of this is set out in his own statement in the 
hearing before the Committee on Agriculture of the other 
House, his report being included in this document—he secured 
authority to drive his cattle from his ranch into a pen on the 
Mexican side of the line, and into a slaughterhouse on the 
Mexican side, right beyond and immediately adjoining the line, 
and after the steer was slaughtered, the meat, the hide, and the 
whole thing were passed through to the American side and dis- 
posed of in Douglas, Bisbee, Courtland, and towns surrounding 
Douglas. He could not take one of these cattle across the line, 
but he killed it near the line, and then brought it over. We have 
that to contend with all the time with regard to our meat sup- 
ply, because we have pursued the erroneous policy of not making 
an effort to establish packing plants in those sections to take 
care of the cattle south of the line. So the suggestion made 
by the Senator from Arizona would not relieve this situation. 
What the Senator from Arizona really needs is a packing plant 
in New Orleans, one in Mobile, one in Galveston, and possibly 
one in Florida. If he could get that, the competition of the 
tick-infected cattle would never interfere with his price when 
he ships to Kansas City or to East St. Louis or to Chicago, 
Would not that be an advantage to the Arizona man? Would 
it not be an advantage to the New Mexican stockman? Would 
it not be of advantage, also, to the Texas stockman, both 
north and south of the quarantine line? I do not think there 
is any question about it. It certainly would be to the advantage 
of the man growing cattle in this country, whether he ruised 
the cattle north or south. 

I have been at work on this thing for elght years, and I 
have investigated these herds personally. I have gone there 
with experts appointed by the department. I was surprised 
to hear my friend from Texas [Mr. SHepparp] speak of the 
foot-and-mouth disease being prevalent in Central America. 
There is no such thing there, and no man has ever heard of it 
being there; they do not know what it is; and the report made 
by the Department of Agriculture—and that report is also in- 
cluded here—is to the effect that there never was such a disease 
there. It is an unknown disease in that section of the world. 
Those herds are as healthy as any herds of cattle anywhere. 

What do they sell for there? Of course, their selling price 
was stated, as I stated it to cattlemen in my own State, and they 
said that the price would be ruinous to them, and it would be 
ruinous if that price continued to prevail; but locally there is 
no demand for these cattle; they are permitted to die of old 
age. There is no market for them there. They go wild; a 
great many of them are unbranded. There are great herds 
of them in the mesquite country along the Petucha River and 
the Segovia River, and nobody cares for them, because there is 
no market for them. They sell a steer weighing 1,200 pounds for 
$10 in that country. You can buy a calf or a yearling or a 
2-year old for a dollar. There is no market for them. With 
that supply right at our doors, why not have packing plants in 
the South where I can go, despite the fact that my farm is free 
of ticks? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
at that point? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator from Louisiana is making a 
very illuminating argument, and I personally thank him for it. 
I am willing now to join with the Senator in any movement 
which will tend to relieve the cattle growers of the South and 
the Southwest, as well as those of other portions of the country, 
from the exactions of the packing houses and from the unjust—I 
think I am warranted in using that term—extortions of the 
packing houses. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I think the Senator from Arizona will 
accomplish that with this resolution. Let me tell him what has 
occurred recently. I have insisted, both at the Treasury De- 
partment and the Agricultural Department, that the port of 
New Orleans should be opened; that the discretion which is 
evidently invested in them to open the port of New Orleans 
shonld be exercised; I have asked the Secretary to impose all 
the restrictions he thought necessary, and I informed him that 
the people of New Orleans are prepared to construct at once 
quarantine pens, feeding places, places of landing, and every- 
thing else, all under the supervision of the department, so as to 
safeguard absolutely the cattle which are being raised in Texas. 
Last summer the Secretary of Agriculture undertook to experi- 
ment with this proposition. He sent men into Guatemala; they 
found some ranches that were clean of ticks; and he authorized 
the opening of the port of New Orleans. Twenty-one hundred 
head of cattle were brought through the port of New Orleans 
on their way to the packing plants at East St. Louis, With 


the last shipment were some cattle that had ticks. Immediately. 
upon the discovery that they had ticks, the doors were closed, 
and, of course, the cattle were not further permitted to come 
in. I join in lauding the desire to keep ticks out of the country, 
We do not want them. 

The Secretary suggested that if the plan now proposed were 
adopted he would undertake to regulate this matter by estab- 
lishing inspection at the ports of departure in Honduras and 
Guatemala and Venezuela and by establishing inspection at 
the ports of entry where the cattle would not only be inspected 
but would be redipped in case any ticks had escaped the first 
dipping, so that when these cattle emerged from the quaran- 
tine, whether at Mobile or at New Orleans or wherever they 
may have landed, they would be sure to be as clean of ticks 
and as free from disease as any cattle anywhere. Of course 
the process of dipping and shipping over water and dipping 
again and shipping over land has a tendency to depreciate the 
value of the cattle for immediate slaughter. 

I am told the scarcity of feeders is troubling the small farmers 
throughout the West. I have talked with them about it, and 
men who are in the business in a practical way, Members of 
the House of Representatives who are in the business out in 
the West, tell me that the cost of feeders to them is so high 
that they do not make, and do not expect to make, any profit 
out of the meat, but expect to make their profit out of the 
benefit derived to the farm where they feed these cattle. The 
fertilization of the farm and the continuation of its fertility 
seems to be the only object now. On account of the high price 
of the feeder, because of its scarcity and the depressed prices 
of the market, because the Packing Trust has made it so the 
farmer does not any more expect te make any money out of 
feeding and fattening cattle on his farm. He only expects to 
get such benefit as accrues to the farm itself by maintaining its 
fertility and increasing its production. That situation should 
be relieved. These cattle would open up an avenue for the 
consumption of the grain and hay that now goes into the 
market, instead of remaining on the farm and multiplying the 
production of the farm. So from that viewpoint benefit can be 
derived. 

It does not make much difference, Mr. President, what view 
may be taken of this question; every solitary individual in this 
country is interested in this proposition. The man who is en- 
gaged in producing stock is interested in the matter, no matter 
in what section of the country he may live. The man who con- 
sumes meat at home is interested in this proposition; the man 
who sells stock on the market is interested in it; the man who 
exports meat in competition with foreign meat to the foreign 
market is interested in this proposition; the man who is located 
south of the quarantine line and who has seen a loss on every 
head of cattle raised by him for many years—oh, I can not say 
how many, but as far back as I can remember—and who 
las been taxed because of the tick from one to five dollars for 
every head of cattle he has shipped to market, is clearly inter- 
ested in this proposition; the man north of the line who has to 
compete with this dipped, tick-infested cattle is clearly inter- 
ested in it; the farmer who can not get a feeder now is clearly 
interested in it. Will any Senator point out anybody else who 
is not benefited by this provision? There is nobody but the 
packer himself who is interested in keeping these cattle out. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ASHURST. Before the amendment is finally voted on I 
would suggest to the Senator to redraft the amendment. It 
may be that I am unduly meticulous and alarmed over the 
verbiage, but I would suggest to the Senator to modify it so 
that it will read “permit the admission of cattle from tick- 
infested countries,” rather than “ permit the admission of tick- 
infested cattle.” 

Mr. BROUSSARD. That has been done, I will state to the 
Senator, on the motion of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
UxperwooD] ; and I am glad it has been done, because, before 
it was amended, it was likely to create a prejudice at first blush 
against the proposition. 

Mr. ASHURST. It would compel everyone to explore the de- 
cisions and constructions of the department, and I think at 
least the provision ought not to contain the direct language that 
tick-infested cattle may come in. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I do not desire to detain 
the Senate longer with regard to this matter. It is one in which 
the entire country is interested. It is not purely a controversy 


between Texas and other Southern States; it is a matter in 
which everybody in this country is interested, and vitally inter- 
ested. Every meat consumer and evcry cattle raiser in the 
country is interested in it; and I hope the Senate will see its 
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way clear to adopt the resolution of the Senator from Alabama 
and permit the incorporation of this amendment in the bill in 
order that the existing situation may be relieved. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Will the Senate 
suspend clause 3 of Rule XVI for the purpose of permitting the 
Senator from Alabama to present the amendment? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. CATRON. Mr. President, before the yeas and nays are 
taken I desire to say a word. I have listened to the argument 
of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussard], and from his 
standpoint doubtless it may be a very good thing to adopt this 
umendment; but the amendment now has been so enlarged that 
it is a thousand times more dangerous than it previously was. 
Instead of permitting the importation of tick-infested cattle, it 
now permits the importation of cattle afflicted with any disease 
on the face of the earth, provided the cattle come from tick- 
infected districts. Under that provision there can be brought 
into this country cattle afflicted with the foot-and-mouth disease, 
cattle afflicted with tuberculosis, or cattle afflicted with any 
other disease to which they are subject, provided they come 
from a tick-infected district. This provision will enable every 
known cattle disease to be scattered throughout the country. 

We do not want the tick-infested cattle to be brought into 
the country, for the simple reason that, if what the Senator from 
Louisiana says he expects to be done is done in his section with 
the cattle which he says can be purchased for $10 a hend, and 
they are brought into the market, although subject to whatever 
regulations the Department of Agriculture may establish, they 
may be sent throughout the United States, slaughtered, and 
made into meat or meat products either in Louisiana or in some 
other State. When meat of that character is sent out, what 
kind of meat are you going to get? 

It is not certain that the cattle which are infected with ticks 
are the ones that have the Mexican fever. That is the general 
idea of the Department of Agriculture, but there are many 
scientific men, many men who have given great attention to the 
disease called Spanish fever or Texas cattle feyer, who say 
that it is not the ticks that cause the disease, but something else 
that gets in the blood of the animal, goes through him, and 
makes him a diseased animal. Yet they propose to put that 
meat on the market and sell it to the people of the United 
States, and put it in competition with meat from cattle grown 
in Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, and the entire western sec- 
tion of the country. If you can do what the Senator says can be 
done, our cattle will be reduced in market value more than 50 
per cent a head. That will be accomplishing what the Demo- 
cratic Party startd out to accomplish when they passed the 
Underwood bill; that is, it will be reducing the high cost of liv- 
ing, but it will not do very much toward increasing the health 
of the individual American citizen. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask the Secretary to read 
from the document I send to the desk the resolution passed by 
the Cattle Raisers’ Association of Texas at its last annual meet- 
ing at Houston. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the Sec- 
retary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Be it resolved by the Cattle Raiscrs’ Association of Teras, in annual 
convention assembled at Houston, T'es.. March 21, 22, and 23, 1916: 


(1) That this association reise against any extension of the pres- 
ent laws and regulations of the Department of Agriculture for the ad- 
mission of cattle rareta any other ports than they are now admitted 
and against the admission of cattle from any country where there exists 
any contagious or infectious disease; the existence or nonexistence of 
such disease shall be ascertained by the Bureau of Animal Industry, and 
that no cattle which have been exposed or which are infected with any 
infectious, contagious, or communicable disease shall be admitted. 

2) We 8 specially a st the passage of the bill known as the 
Broussard bill, now pending in the Senate. 

(3) We protest against admitting any live stock, hides, meat or prod- 
ucts therefrom except under rigorous inspection and the ascertainment 
by the Department of Agriculture that these products of live stock and 
the live stock themselves are not capable of communicating any con 
tagious or infectious disease: And, further, 

4) That the mere affidavit of the shipper shall not be considered as 
sufficient evidence of the fact that such animals or products are free 
from the contagious or infectious disease or that such animals have not 
been exposed to the same. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I wish to impress upon the 
Senate the fact that it is not alone the amendment to the Agri- 
cultural appropriation bill of March 4, 1911, that Senators desire 
to repeal, but it is the beneficent law of 1890, making it a crime 
to bring into the United States diseased eattle or eattle that 
have been exposed to infection within 60 days from the time of 
shipment. 

The main objection to the amendment suggested by the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana lies in the fact that mere regulation and 
inspection are not sufficient to keep out diseased cattle from 
the United States. It was on that basis that the law of 1890 


wa enacted. Let me direct the attention of the Senate to that 
aw: 

Src. 6. That the importation of neat cattle, mepi and otber ruml- 
nants, and swine which are diseased or infected with an disease, or 
which shall haye been exposed to such infection within 60 days next 
before their 88 is hereby prohibited; and any person who shall 
knowingly violate the foregoing provision shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and shall, on conviction, be punished by a fine not exceed- 
ing $5,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding three years; and any 
vessel or vehicle used in such unlawful importation with the knowledge 
of the master or owner of said vessel or vehicle that such importation 
is diseased or has been exposed to infection, as herein described, shall 
be forfeited to the United States. 

The effect of the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Louisiana is largely to nullify that law. Enact that amendment, 
and it is no longer necessarily a crime to bring diseased or ex- 
posed cattle into the United States. If men are skillful enough 
to evade the spirit of regulations while complying with the letter, 
if dishonest employees may be found to connive at the importa- 
tion of diseased cattle or of exposed cattle, they may be ad- 
mitted to the ports of this country. 

The Senator says that his amendment requires cattle to be 
dipped at the port of departure. Dipped by whom? By the 
authorities of other countries? What assurance have we that 
the regulations imposed by other countries will be sufficient? 
What assurance have we that the cupidity of some men will 
not bring about the corruption of employees, either of our own 
department or of some other? And if rules are so enforced as 
to admit just one head of cattle with foot-and-mouth disease 
the entire cattle industry of the United States will be imperiled. 

Let me direct your attention to the fact that these gentlemen 
have enlarged the amendment so that it applies not only to 
tick-infested cattle but to all cattle from tick-infested countries, 
The law preventing the admission of diseased or exposed cattle 
from any country was a valuable law. Congress had in mind 
the temptations to which our inspectors, our employees, and 
other employees would be subjected when they passed a law of 
this kind. Congress felt that regulation alone would not suffice. 

It is true that on March 4 an amendment was adopted to 
the Agricultural appropriation bill permitting the admission of 
tick-infested cattle from Mexico into that part of Texas below 
the southern quarantine line, under such regulations as the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Seeretary of the Treasury 
might prescribe. It was due to a purely local situation. The 
ranchmen on the Rio Grande, on the Texas side, owned large 
tracts of land across the river, and it was found onerous and 
almost impracticable to enforce the law in the case of every 
anian that would be driven from one side of the river to the 
other, 

But I do not stand here in defense of any privilege which 
the State of Texas may enjoy to-day. The amendment which 
exempted Texas ought to be repealed if it affects in any sub- 
stantial way the proper enforcement of this beneficent law 
making the transfer of diseased or exposed cattle into this 
country a crime. 

Let me say further that in this Agricultural appropriation 
bill the Government is providing $750,000 to be expended this 
year in eradicating the cattle tick; and yet in this same bill 
Senators desire to provide for the admission of cattle from tick- 
infested countries, subject only to regulations by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Department of the Treasury, 
Such a provision will necessitate a larger appropriation for the 
purpose of combating the cattle tick. The Senator from 
Louisiana has said that to increase the number of ticky cattle 
in the United States will help to eradicate the cattle tick— 
an apparent contradiction. Let us not substitue departmental 
regulations for a penal law that has stood the test of over a 
quarter of a century. I do not believe the Senate is ready to 
take such a step. 

If anything should be done, let us repeal any exemption en- 
joyed by Texas or any other State. The moment the cattle 
tick shall have been eradicated from the South, it will become 
the ideal cattle section of the earth. So let us devote every 
effort and every energy to the eradication of tick fever and 
other diseases of cattle, rather than to the impairment of laws 
which are monumental safeguards against the admission of 
diseused or exposed cattle from other countries. One head of 
cattle with foot-and-mouth disease admitted into this country 
will imperil all the cattle in the United States, 

I ask the Senate to consider these facts before it takes the 
momentous step proposed in all good faith, I cheerfully admit, 
by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp] and the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr, President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana whether his proposed amendment has the 
sanction of the Secretary of Agriculture and is recommended 
by him? 
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Mr. BROUSSARD. The Secretary of Agriculture has not 
only recommended the amendment I proposed but it was writ- 
ten by the Secretary and forwarded to the committee. 

Mr. CATRON. I should like to have that recommendation 
read, if the Senator has it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have it here. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. It is in the Reconp already. I will say 
to the Senator from New Mexico that I placed it in the Recorp 
the other day. It was published last Friday, I think. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I am surprised at the 
argument we have listened to with reference to this amendment 
endangering the health of American cattle. 

In answer to the question just propounded by the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Carron] I desire to call to his attention, 
on page 12081 of the Recorn of July 6, 1916, a letter written by 
the Secretary of Agriculture to the Senator from Oklahoma 
IMr. Gore], the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, favoring the pending amendment, I will not take the 
time to read the entire letter, which explains the working of 
the amendment, but I will read the concluding sentence: 

It is the opinion of the department that there is no controlling reason 
why tick-infested cattle from Mexico, South and Central America may 
not be admitted into any parts of the United States, as well in as out- 
side of the cattle-quarantine area, provided the department be author- 
ized to designate the ports of entry and make rules and regulations 
prescribing the conditions under which they may be admitted. This 
suggestion is offered in order that the commitiee may consider whether 
it cares to recommend the amendment of the bill so that it will admit 
tick-infested cattle into parts of the United States within as well as 
outside the cattle-quarantine area. 


Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. WORKS. I should like to ask the Senator from Alabama 
whether this fever itself is regarded as a transmissible disease? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is not. It can not be transmitted in 
any way except by the tick. 

Mr. WORKS. That seemed to me to be a very important 
matter, and I desired to understand what the fact was about it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The simple proposition is that the cattle 
tick, when it bites the cattle, gives them the fever. That fever 
is very detrimental to the growth and development and fatten- 
ing of cattle, but it does not make the milk of the cattle un- 
healthy. It does not make the meat of the cattle unhealthy. 
In the tick-infested districts of this country—which at one time 
extended far north, and are gradually being worked out—those 
cattle are being eaten all the time. They are now, and it is 
only a question of bringing in the tick, not the cattle. 

Mr. WORKS. I was just going to ask the Senator about 
that—whether the probable effect of that is to increase the 
number of ticks and transfer them from one head of cattle to 
another? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It would if they brought in the tick; 
but the pending motion is to adopt an amendment to this bill 
that has been prepared by the Secretary of Agriculture, that 
meets with his approval in a letter which you will find on the 
page of the Record I indicated a moment ago, that prescribes 
that before these cattle coming from tick-infested countries are 
admitted they must be dipped in the country of departure, there 
must be an intervening time of five days, and then they must 
be dipped again; and from long experience the Agricultural 
Department has held that then they are absolutely free of 
ticks. 8 

That is the regulation that exists to-day in the United States. 
If you desire to carry cattle from a tick-infested portion of the 
United States to a point above the quarantine line, if you dip 
them, under the regulations of the Agricultural Department, 
wait five days and dip again, you can carry them into any tick- 
free territory. Now, why should the rule be different in regard 
to bringing them from tick-infested countries outside of the 
United States? The Secretary of Agriculture says there is no 
reason, 

Mr. WORKS. As I understand the language of the amend- 
ment, it admits tick-infested cattle. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; the original amendment, as pre- 
pared by the Secretary of Agriculture, following the precedents 
in the laws, read as follows: 

It authorized the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary 
of the Treasury to— 
permit the admission of tick-infested cattle from Mexico, South and 
Central America, the islands of the Gulf of Mexico— 

And so forth, under certain terms, 

Mr. WORKS. That is what I was referring to, if the Senator 
will allow me. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly; but the Senator was not in 
the Chamber when I amended my amendment. I have amended 
the amendment so that it reads as follows: 

To permit the admission of cattle from tick-infested territory of 
Mexico, South and Central Ameriva— 

And so forth. 

So that the proposition before the Senate does not apply tu 
tick-infested cattle, though it does not make any difference, 
because, as a matter of fact, the Secretary of Agriculture did 
not contemplate the admission of tick-infested cattle. But in 
order that there may be no question about it, I have amended 
the amendment so that it does not say “ tick-infested cattle"; 
R AA “cattle from tick-infested territory of Mexico,” and so 

orth. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, it may be that that amendment 
will satisfy Senators; but it seems to me that there ought to be 
some proyision there that the ticks should be exterminated 
before the cattle are admitted into this country. If there are 
regulations, and they are being admitted under those conditions 
now, of course that would be unnecessary. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. They are. They are prescribed here. 
Under this amendment, if it is agreed to, before any cattle can 
come into the United States they must be dipped in the country 
of embarkation and prevented from getting on tick-infested 
soil until they are embarked. When they arrive in this country 
they must be retained five days and dipped again. Then they are 
free of ticks. So there is not a particle of opportunity for the 
we to come in here or for cattle with ticks on them to come in 

iere, 

As to the argument of the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEr- 
pPArD], that this changes the general law that would keep out 
foot-and-mouth disease and other communicable diseases, there 
is not one word in this amendment, and there never has been, 
that would authorize any such thing as that. There is no law 
relating to diseased cattle that is repealed, either directly or 
indirectly, by this amendment. Why, I say to the Senator 
from Texas that it is an imputation against the Agricultural 
Department of this Nation to say that they would stand for an 
amendment to any law that would admit from any country dis- 
eased cattle for which they are asking to-day an appropriation 
of $750,000 to stamp out in this country. Why, it is an absurd 
proposition, It only grows out of the fevered imagination of 
gentlemen who do not want any competition in the markets of 
this country with the cattle that they own. That is the whole 
proposition. This is a question of having an opportunity to 
put other States of the Union on the same basis as the State of 
Texas, which is enjoying this privilege to-day, and which does 
not have to dip its cattle coming in under the present law be- 
fore they are imported into the United States. It can bring 
them over the border with the ticks on them. If this amend- 
ment becomes a law, Texas will have to dip the cattle on the 
other side of the line before it can bring them in from Mexico, 
and Texas is unwilling to give up the privilege that it is now 
enjoying. That is the whole proposition. 

Mr. WORKS. What connection is there between the tick 
and the foot-and-mouth disease? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. None whatever. 

Mr. WORKS. Does the Senator know that it is very gen- 
erally believed, and I think has been attested by scientific men, 
that the foot-and-mouth disease was largely the result of the 
use of hog-cholera serum? Has that ever been brought to his 
attention? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It had not. 

Mr. WORKS. I understand that to be so. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As a matter of fact, these cattle are 
coming from Central America. The Senator from Louisiana 
a day or two ago read into the Recorp a report from our Agri- 
cultural Department showing that there was no foot-and-mouth 
disease in that country. 

Mr. President, I am not going to detain the Senate with a 
further discussion of this question. With the price of meat 
soaring beyond bounds; with the fixed policy of the United 
States written on the statute books that there should be free im- 
portation of cattle into this country for the purpose of feeding, 
within reasonable limits, the American people; with the fact 
that since that law has been on the statute books, instead of de- 
pressing the price of cattle, the price has soared and soared and 
soared until the poor to-day can hardly have meat on their table, 
this amendment, if adopted, would admit to the United States a 
small number of cattle. Why should we close the door? The 
policy of our Government has been declared otherwise. Why 


should we give to the State of Texas alone this privilege and 
deny it to your constituency and my constituency? 
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I hope the Senate will agree to the motion to suspend the rules 
in order that we may vote on the amendment, and on the motion 
to suspend the rules I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. President, before the Senator takes 
his seat may I ask him a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Did I understand the Senator to say 
that the ticks attack cattle, in some way developing a fever, 
but that that fever does not affect the milk of the cattle? 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. It does not. Of course, the fever passes 
off in a day or two if it does not kill them. It affects the 
amount of milk they give, the growth of the cattle, and the 
weight of the cattle, but 

Mr. GALLINGER. And is the milk from cattle affected in 
that way sold in the markets where these cattle exist? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, absolutely. It has been for years. As 
a matter of fact, as the Senator probably knows, from nearly as far 
north, I think, as the State of Ohio—I am not sure about that— 
and all the way from Kentucky on down through the Southern 
States, and, I think, extending up into the Middle West, for 
many years that whole country was covered with ticks; and 
all the cattle we had were tick cattle, and we ate the meat and 
drank the milk. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am merely asking for information. It 
seems to me rather remarkable that a cow could develop a fever 
and that fever would not affect the milk. But that may be so. 
I have no information on that point. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The fever lasts only a short time. 

Mr, SMITH of South Carolina.- Mr. President, if the Senator 
from Alabama will allow me, in answer to that question I will 
say that it has been found out by experiment that a calf taken 
from an immune zone and carried into a tick-infested zone 
may develop the fever, but it is rarely fatal to the calf. It is 
fatal to a grown cow, but those that are born within the in- 
fested region are immune from the fever. The danger is when 
you take a cow from the infested region and carry her into an 
immune region she herself does not develop any fever, but the 
ticks she has get on the cattle that were raised in an immune 
zone and kill them. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I would not detain the Sen- 
ate further but for the fact that the Senator from Alabama 
charges that my statement that this amendment nullifies the 
spirit of the law of 1890 emanates from a fevered imagination. 
I express the hope that it is not the tick fever that has seized 
my imagination. The tick-fever imagination may flourish in 
the minds of other Senators who seem to be so desirous of 
admitting the cattle tick, but not in mine. 

I wish to say this: The Senator from Alabama states that the 
tick fever is not a communicable disease, and yet we have a 
quarantine line stretching from the Atlantic to the Rio Grande 
in order to keep the tick feyer within the larger portion of the 
South. Let me say to the Senators from the North that cattle 
grown in the North and transported to the South can not live 
six months on account of the infection due to the presence of 
the cattle tick. Cattle from the tick-infested regions can not 
enter the North except for immediate slaughter. Thus the in- 
terchange and intermingling of breeds so necessary to the 
cattle industries of both sections are seriously handicapped. 

It has been estimated that the cattle tick causes a loss of 
froin sixty million to one hundred million dollars to the cattle 
industry of the South every year. 

The Senator from Alabama said that the law of 1890 was not 
affected. His amendment specifically states that the law 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I said the law of 1890 was not affected 
so far as it was a communicable disease. Of course, it is af- 
fected so far as the 30 days’ quarantine on tick-infested cattle 
is concerned. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I want to make it plain that the Broussard 
amendment practically nullifies the effect the law of 1890 was 
intended to have. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Does the Senator really and earnestly 
believe that the Agricultural Department will recommend a 
statute here that would open to the importation into this coun- 
try of foot-and-mouth disease from other countries? Does he 
really believe that the letter recommending this bill coming 
from the Secretary of Agriculture intended that the amendment 
of the law would open the country to foot-and-mouth disease 
when it clearly says that it is purely relating to tick-infested 
cattle and no other cattle? You make a charge against the 
Secretary of Agriculture, if your statement was true, that 
would warrant the President in asking for his resignation, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am making a charge against nobody. 


I think the Secretary of Agriculture wrote the letter in good 
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faith, but the Secretary of Agriculture is not infallible. I am 
not willing to base a yote repealing the law of 1890 on his judg- 
ment or that or anybody else. The law of August 30, 1890, says: 

The importation of neat cattle, sheep, and other ruminants, and 
swine which are diseased or infected with any disease, or which shall 
haye been exposed to such infection within 60 days next before their 
exportation, is hereby prohibited; and any person who shall knowingly 
violate the foregoing provision shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and shall, on conviction, be punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000 or 
by imprisonment not exceeding three years— 

And so forth. 

The effect of this amendment is to nullify the penalty clause 
of that law. If this amendment is adopted, it is no longer a 
punishable offense knowingly to bring diseased cattle into this 
country, if they are brought under regulations. The strictest 
regulations sometimes fail and the best of inspectors are some- 
times deceived. If Senators want to take the responsibility of 
enacting an amendment of that kind, they are welcome to it. 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. Am I right in assuming that the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Alabama places all the 
ports in the South—for instance, in Louisiana, Mississippi, New 
Mexico, and Arizona—on the same footing as ports of entry in 
Texas? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It makes the conditions of entry more 
liberal, both as to Texas and the rest of the South. Not only 
does it put them on an equality but it modifies the restrictions 
on the admission of cattle into Texas, as well as to the other 
ports of the South. ‘ 

Mr. POMERENE. These ports are not on an equality now, 
as I understand it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is true, if you call it equality for 
one State to have diseased cattle admitted while others can 
not. I say, that if anything is done, let any existing special 
privilege be repealed. Do not extend it. 

Mr, POMERENE. I understood from what the Senator from 
Alabama said that the restrictions proposed in his amendment 
are more drastic than those that are now imposed, so far as 
Texas is concerned. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow me, unques- 
tionably to this extent. Tick-infested cattle can be admitted into 
Texus without being dipped on the other side of the border to- 
day. If this amendment is passed they will be dipped before 
they are brought across the line. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator does not state the case en- 
tirely. This amendment applies not only to tick-infested cattle 
but to cattle of all kinds, not alone to cattle from Mexico and 
all other Spanish-American countries. In that way the restric- 
tions are made vastly more liberal, 2 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow me, that is 
merely an interpretation of the statute that he makes, in which 
the Secretary of Agriculture does not agree with him. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Secretary of Agriculture does not say 
anything about the effect of this amendment on the law of 1890. 

Mr. POMERENE. Let me ask this question further, and I 
ask it for information. If the amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Alabama becomes a law and is vigorously enforced, 
ean these tick-infested cattle be introduced in this country so 
as to prejudice the other stock? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Exactly. Not only tick-infested cattle, 
but any other cattle that may get in under the regulations. 

Mr. POMBRENE. In what respect is the danger greater to 
the other stock than it would be if we left the law in the shape 
it now is? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Because the penalty no longer exists in 
the same degree as is now the case, That is why the menace 
is greater. 

Mr. POMERENE. 
pealed also? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is repealed to the extent that regula- 
tions by departments are substituted for direct provisions of law. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator, if he will 
read the amendment—I do not want to contradict his state- 
ment 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In what respect is the law of 1890 
amended by your amendment? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Here is where it is amended, very 
plainly amended, in but one respect. I have said time and 
again that this amendment was prepared in the Agricultural De- 
partment. The Secretary of Agriculture stated in his letter 
what he intended by it. The law now would admit cattle in any 
port of the United States if they were dipped and then kept out 
for 30 days and dipped again. They could come now if they had 
the intervening space of 30 days, 


Do I understand that the penalty is re- 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. The law of 1890 says nothing about 30 
days. It says nothing about dipping. The Senator has in mind 
the regulation of the department. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I am talking about the regulation under 
the law. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator is talking about one thing 
and I about another. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand; but what the Secretary 
is trying to change is to get it so construed that he can, through 
an act here that we pass, make a regulation that will allow the 
eattle to be dipped and wait five days and dip them again and 
bring them into the country, which is a commercial possibility. 
That is all the requirement when we carry cattle from the 
tick-infested portion of the United States into the quarantine 
portion. The proposition about the law repealing the penalty 
of 90 days is simply an idle dream. There is not a word of 
authority in it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, Then why do you refer to the act of 1890 
in your amendment? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Secretary refers to it for the pur- 
pose of changing the regulation in reference to the admission of 
eattle that have had ticks on them and where these ticks have 
been removed. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. There is no reference to ticks whatever in 
the law of 1890. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But it is the regulation of it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Oh, no. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. And there ts no other purpose. 

Mr. POMERENE. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Texas another question for information. If the law is per- 
mitted to remain as it now is, will the Texas cattle raisers and 
importers be benefited thereby as compared with other cattle 
importers and raisers tn other States? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes; to the extent that anybody who takes 
the tick-infested cattle into the United States from Mexico is not 
subject to the penalty of the law of 1890. 

Mr. POMERENE. So, looking at it from their standpoint 
they are largely controlled by selfish interests. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Let me say to the Senator that a large 
section of Texas has been cleaned up and is no longer within 
the quarantine line. Into that section tick-infested cattle can 
not be brought now. That section of Texas is on the same 
plane with the rest of the country above quarantine. The 
Texas catttle raisers say that whatever exceptions exist as to 
the quarantined part of Texas should not be extended. I do 
not stand here in the interest of any privilege or exemption, 
and I believe this to be the attitude of Texas cattlemen. I 
say it is dangerous to weaken the penalty clause of the law 
of 1890. 

At the risk of tiring the Senate I want to read the terms of 
that law once more and then this amendment. 

Mr. POMERENE. May I make a suggestion? If I under- 
stand the Senator from Texas and the Senator from Alabama, 
the Senator from Alabama says that these penalties are not 
repealed; the Senator from Texas seems to think that they are. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am willing to read the law and the 
proposed amendment to the Senator and leave the matter to 
his judgment, inasmuch as he is one of the ablest lawyers in 
this body. 

Mr. POMERENE. I thank the Senator for the compliment, 
but let me make this suggestion: If this language is not per- 
fectly clear upon that subject, it seems to me the Senator from 
Alabama and the Senator from Texas could get together and 
make it so clear that he who runs might read. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will state to the Senator from Texas 
if the Senate suspends the rule and agrees to pass this amend- 
ment, and desires to put in a clause expressly stating that the 
penalty clause of the act of 1890 is not repealed, I will consent 
to it. 

Mr. POMEREND. Why will not that settle it between the 
two distinguished Senators? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, It would. I know the Secretary of 
Agriculture has not sent a bill here repealing that penalty 
clause; but if the Senator from Texas wants to be safe about it, 
I will consent and agree to an amendment stating that the 
penalty clause is expressly not repealed. 

Mr. POMERENE. I suggest, then, in the interest of time, 
that the Senator from Alabama amend his amendment so as to 
have that express provision in it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will agree to any amendment the Sena- 
tor from Texas destres to propose. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. But until the rule has been suspended 
nothing can be done. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Such an amendment would make the 
Senator’s amendment absolutely meaningless, 


I wish further to call the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that the Secretary of Agriculture based his recommendation on 
the proposition that tick-infested cattle would be allowed not 
only to come into the United States by way of ports below the 
quarantine line, but above the quarantine line as well. The 
Secretary of Agriculture wants to put all the ports of the country 
on an equal basis. I do not believe the Senators from the North- 
ern States would consent to the enlargement of the law so as 
to include their ports for a moment. Let me read the last 
sentence of his letter. 

This suggestion is offered in order that the committee may consider 
whether it cares te recommend the amendment of the bill so that it 
will admit tick-Infested cattle into parts of the United States within 
as well as outside the cattle-quarantine area. 

Senators will see that the Secretary of Agriculture bases 
his recommendation of this law on an entirely different theory 
from that advanced by the Senator from Alabama and the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Furthermore, they have offered a new amendment to the 
original which changes the original fundamentally from what 
it was when the Secretary of Agriculture recommended it. 
The Secretary of Agriculture recommended a law applying 
only to tick-infested cattle. These gentlemen have amended 
it so as to apply to cattle from all tick-infested countries. The 
fact that foot-and-mouth disease has not been found in a 
country does not mean that it may not be found at any moment. 
Let me tell the Senate it is attempting a dangerous thing when 
it tampers with a law that makes it a crime knowingly to 
bring any cattle that are diseased 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Will the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I understand the Senator states now 
that the Secretary of Agriculture recommended the admission 
of cattle south of the line. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes; and above also. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Will the Senator answer this: Are you try- 
ing to carry out the letter of the Secretary with an amendment 
that says that no cattle shall enter above the quarantine line? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator emphasized the letter so 
strongly that I felt justified in calling the attention of the 
Senate to its exact text. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Unquestionably the Senator from Ala- 
bama and myself submitted this bill, and the Secretary amended 
it to suit himself. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Secretary contemplated the admission 
of cattle above the quarantine line as well as below it, and that 
is not your law. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. But the Senator knows that the amend- 
ment says the cattle shall enter only below the quarantine line. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is not the law recommended by the 
Secretary of Agriculture.- 

Mr. BROUSSARD. It is the law recommended in his letter. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have read the concluding language of 
his letter to the Senate, and it shows that the Senator is 
mistaken. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Texas 
a question. The Senator said that he is perfectly willing that 
the law which gives the exemption to the State of Texas should 
be repealed, and he has recommended that instead of a provi- 
sion admitting infected cattle from other ports of the United 
States. If the rule is not suspended, is the Senator willing to 
propose that the law as to Texas, giving it a special privilege, 
shall be repealed? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Iam. It will not be necessary for me to 
propose it, however, as the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Catron] has an amendment pending to that effect. All these 
charges about anybody in Texas desiring a monopoly are en- 
tirely unfounded. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Let us have a vote now. 

Mr. CATRON. I should like to say to the Senator from 
Colorado that I have already introduced an amendment re- 
pealing that law, which I will ask the Senate to put in the bill. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It is now pending? 

Mr. CATRON. It is now pending, and it has been printed. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I do not know much about 
this cattle-tick pest, but I have been listening to its discussion 
here for several days and I have been impressed with the fact 
that it must be something terrible. The pending bill carries an 
appropriation of $750,000 for the purpose of exterminating it 
in the United States. As I understand the amendment of the 
Senator from Alabama it is to admit cattle from Mexico and 
Central America, as is the wording of the amendment, which 
are “tick infested.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt 
him? The amendment read originally “ tick-infested cattle,” 
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because it was a technical term, but the amendment that it fs 
proposed to vote on, as introduced by myself, says “ cattle 
froin tick-infested country.” 


Mr. TOWNSEND, I am basing my statement on the letter 
of the Secretary of Agriculture which has been offered by the 
Senator in support of his proposition. The Secretary, if he ad- 
vises anything, advises that this shall apply to tick-infested 
cattle, a disease that we have been appropriating hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to eradicate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will say the amendment provides that 
trentinent shall be given to the cattle before they come in. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I understand, and I have given due con- 
sideration to the fact that the amendment provides that some 
treatment shall be given to the cattle before they are admitted. 
But the real fact is, the cattle to be imported are either tick 
infested or else have been infected, and, at any rate, come from 
districts in foreigu countries where the tick is prevalent. In 
other words, it is proposed to admit into our country for food 
purposes cattle which either have been recently or are at the 
time of importation sick with the tick fever; and in this very 
bill you are taking out of the people’s Treasury three-quarters 
of a million dollars with which to eradicate this pest from our 
domestic herds. 

This is such an anomalous proposition that I have been won- 
dering what is the real reason back of it all, I know there have 
been so many amendments put on to this bill that provide for 
special interests and special localities that I perhaps ought not 
to look for any public good as the moving object, and yet 
somehow I am a little curious about this particular amendment. 

The Agricultural bill has come to be quite like the river and 
harbor bill, so that it is now largely for local interests; osten- 
sibly it is for the good of the farmer, but really it is more for 
political revenue than agricultural benefit. But the answer 
by the Senator from Alabama as to the object of this provision 
is that it will admit a few cattle—and he used the adjective 
“few "—a few cattle, and the cost of living will thereby be 
reduced, 

Is it worth while, Mr, President and Senators, for us to take 
any chances on this disease, hoping thereby that we shall get 
a few cattle into the United States from some southern country? 
I have been almost compelled to rely upon the evidence of 
Senators who seem to be well informed about conditions in their 
localities as to national diseases or pests which infect live stock. 
While I have had some doubts, and while I have not approved 
of all of these extravagant appropriations, I have uttered no 
protest, satisfying my conscience as best I could that the object 
stated, namely, an effort to produce more healthful and abun- 
dant food was a worthy one. But I do protest, Mr. President, 
against adopting a provision which will permit the importation 
of foreign cattle about which there can be any question as to 
their health; and especially am I opposed to the admission of 
animals which recently have been afflicted and which possibly 
may now be sick with a communicable disease or just to ex- 
terminate which from our domestic cattle we are spending 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

The Senator says that these ticks cause a feyer which emaci- 
ates the animal and which, if unchecked, will cause its death, 
and yet he also states that the milk from a cow affected with this 
disease is all right for children; that the flesh of these cattle 
which have been reduced by the fever is fit for food, 

Senators may haggle over this, yet the inference is irresistible 
that some locality expects to profit by the importation of a few 
cattle from a country where this disease exists. 

Mr. President, I do not understand how we can be so incon- 
sistent as to do a thing which might destroy or, at any rate, 
make more difficult the efforts of the Government to eradicate 
this cattle tick. When we have cured the disease at home, 
shall we continue to import it from abroad and thus make an- 
nual appropriations perpetual? I have read the statement of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. I read it quite differently from what 
has been suggested by the Senator from Alabama. This par- 
ticular proposition has never been presented to the Secretary. 
He concludes that if it is thought best to adopt the amendment 
submitted to him, then some kind of protection should be thrown 
around it. Will the Senate conclude it is best for the purpose 
of benefiting a few cattle raisers in the South to subject the 
whole United States to the possibility of an added terror in the 
form of the cattle tick? Would it do this even if the Secretary 
of Agriculture had approved it? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I do not believe this 
will help any cattle raisers in the South. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I agree with the Senator from Georgia. 
Growers of domestic cattle could not favor it, but somebody 
expects to profit by the provision—shall I say cattle speculators? 
Possibly that expression would be better. At any rate the rules 


should not be suspended for the purpose of adopting this doubt- 
ful provision. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I have not been disposed to as- 
sist in the filibuster that is being carrled on on the other side of 
the Chamber on the Agricultural appropriation bill. Almost 
every day I have been hoping that it would wear itself out and 
would cease, but there seems to be no indication of that at all, 
and so I think I shall take a little time to suggest one or two 
things. 

Mr. President, this is a proposition to suspend the rules of the 
Senate—a stupendcus proposition—to relieve an appropriation 
bill from that rule of the Senate which prohibits putting upon 
it general legislation. A few days ago a proposition of that 
sort was presented to the Senate. Some of the Senators ex- 
pressed their horror that we should attempt to suspend the 
rules in order to attach to an appropriation bill general legisla- 
tion. The proposition which we had at that time was one with 
which every Senator is perfectly familiar and the facts of 
which every Senator knows. It was a proposition to protect 
the States in the enforcement of laws which they had passed 
for their own protection and for the protection of their people 
and their homes. It was a proposition to prevent sending 
through the mails liquor advertisements into a State where 
such advertisements were prohibited by State law. There were 
some Senators who did not think that that was a matter of sufti- 
cient importance to warrant the suspension of the rules in order 
to put if upon an appropriation bill. There were some Senators 
who scemed to think that was a proposition that ought to be 
allowed to take its regular course, to be gotten up in the best 
way we could; and so it was voted down. Some expressed them- 
selves as being in favor of the proposition, but they thought it 
was a horrible thing to try to suspend the rules so that we 
might put such legislation upon an appropriation bill, when such 
bills are generally composed of legislation, whether originating 
here or in some other body. 

Mr. President. in connection with the proposition which was 
presented the other day, I have some material here which I want 
to put into the Recorp. I am not going to take time to read it. 
I received a very interesting letter from Judge Weakley, of Ala- 
bama, which gives some very valuable information and gives 
the number and the names of the States which have passed laws 
prohibiting the advertising of liquors. I want to put this letter 
into the Recorp, and I especially invite the attention of the 
members of the Post Office Committee to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, per- 
mission to print the letter in the Recorp will be granted, 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

TheinmMixcwam, ALA., Jnly 7, 1916, 
Senator WESLEY L. Jones, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drau SENATOR; T heard you speak at Indianapolis and was sorry I 
did not have an opportunity of meeting you there. Had 1 known yoa 
would return to Washington so soon, I would have sought you out; par- 
ticularly would I have done this had I known it was your purpose on 
your return to undertake to secure the passage. as an amendment to 
the Post Office appropriation bill, of a bill forbidding the use of the 
mails to liquor circulars and advertisements when addressed into dry 
territory where it is unlawful to solicit orders or to advertise liquors. 
My interest in the matter arises out of the following facts: The Ala- 
bama Legislature, at a session in 1915, by a joint resolution, with the 
appre of the governor, memoralized Congress to enact legislation 
of this character, and appointed a commission of five citizens to go to 
Washington and present the matter to the authorities. I was named as 
one of the commission, and was elected by my associates as the chair- 
man thereof, We went to Washington in the spring of 1915, appeared 
before the Alabama delegation, and at their request 1 drafted the bill 
which was Introduced by Senator BANKHEAD in the Senate and by 
Mr, ABERCROMBIE in the House. In February, this year, the com- 
missioners went to Washington again, and we appeared before the 
Senate and House Committees on Post Offices and Post Roads and had 
a hearing on the bill. I discussed the matter quite at length before 
both committees along the lines of your argument before the Senate, 
the principle involved being that the Federal Government ought not to 
lend its assistance to people outside of a State engaged in the liquor 
business in sending liquor advertisements into the State contrary to 
its laws. 

Of course I would have been very delighted if you had succeeded with 
your splendid effort, but I do not think that the effort was amiss, Inas- 
much as it developed how the Senate stood on the matter, ani, I think, 
showed that when the bill is reported from the committees and is regu- 
larly before the Senate it will pass. I have read the debate in the Sen- 
ato with interest, and the prohibitionists of Alabama feel greatly in- 
debted to you for your strong championship of the cause. I hope that 
the result will be that the Senate committee will report the bill quite 
soon. I have read the last two or three days that Senator SMITH of 
Georgia had introduced a similar bill, and you will have his assistance 
in contending for this legislation. I regret that Senator Hanpwick, 
of Georgia, which State has a similar law to ours, is opposing the bill. 
I do not see how anyone can contend that the Government should use 
its instrumentality for breaking down the valid laws of a State. 

It is true that a good many newspapers formerly e liquor 
advertisements and circulating in this State have either cut them ont 
entirely or are preparing special editions for prohibition States, which 
issues do not contain any liquor advertising. I incloxe for your in- 
formation and use a letter which I received last January from the 
magazine called Judge. 
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About that time the manager of Puck wrote me that his paper 
would soon send into Alabama and other prohibition States a special 


t, in han the bulk of copies shipped State one or two 
dindea and 
edition containing no liquor advertisements. I called the matter to the 


copies containing liquor advertisements in 
: were 
1 eee z we wish to eons 17 2 ytaka of your State, a 
this rtun o thank you for your rest 
calling this error to our attention. = sab oid en 
Yours, very truly, 
EDWARD V, Hever, For Judge. 


An act (S. 56) to further promote temperance and press the eyils 
intemperance ; to 2 the advertisement of or solicitation of et 
for alcoholic, spirituous, vinous, er malt liquors, such as brandy, 
whisky, wine, rum, gin, beer, and other intoxicatin liquors, and bey- 
erages, and other Hauids, liquors, aud beverages prohibited by the laws 
of Alabama to be manufactured, sold, or otherwise di of in 
this State; to onae for the renioval of such advertisements in de- 
9 et to oe ng — en eee ne of 957 continuation and 

on o e acts hereby made unlawful; and to preseri e 
dies, procedure, penalties, and punishment. * 3 


Be it enacted by the Legislature of Alabama: 


Section 1. Whereas it is the publie policy of this State to disco 
the use and consumption of prohibited liquors and beverages, and 70 
secure the strict enforcement of the law against the manufacture, sale, 
keeping for sale, or other disposition thercof within this State; that is to 
say, alcoholic, spirituous, vinous, or malt liquors, such as brandy, whisk 
rum, gin, and beer, and other intoxicating “(sey and beverages, and a i 
other liquors, liquids, and beverages prohibited by the laws of Alabama 
to be manufactured, sold, or otherwise disposed of in the State: There- 
fore it is hereby made uniawful (1) to advertise upon any street car, 
raliroad car, or other vehicle of transportation, or at any public place or 
resort, or upon any sign or biliboard, or by circulars, posters, price lists, 
newspapers, periodicals, or otherwise within this State, said liquors and 
beverages, or any of them, or to advertise the manufacture, sale, keeping 
for sale, or ä any of them, or the person from whom or the 
firm or corporation m which, or the place where, or the price at 
which, or the method by which the same or any of them may be obtainod ; 
(2) to circulate er publish any newspapers, periodical, or other written 
or 1 7 matter in which aby advertisement in this section specitied 
shall appear, or to permit any sign or billboard containing such adver- 
tisement to remain upon one's 2388 or to circulate any price lists, 
order blanks, or other matter for the purpose of inducing or securing 
orders for such liquors, liquids, and beverages, or any of them, no matter 
where located. An herd, constable, or ponce officer is authorized to 
remove any such advertisement from any sign, bill , or other public 
piace when it comes to his notice, and shall do so upon demand of any 
citizen, 

Sec. 2. That any advertisement or notice containing the picture of a 
brewery, distillery, bottle, keg, barrel, or box, or other recentacte repre- 
sented as containing any of said liquors or beverages, or designed to 
re an advertisement thereof, shall be within the {inhibition of sec- 

on 1. 

Sze. 8. That where and when any violation of any of the provisions 
of section 1 of this act shall have occurred the continuation or repetition 
of the unlawful act or any of like kind by the offending person, firm, or 
corporation may be prevented iy a writ of injunction issued out of a 
court of equity upon a bill filed in the name of the State of Alabama by 
the State attorney general, or by any solicitor or prosecuting attorney 
in the county, or by any citizen or citizens of the county in which the 
offense has been committed ; and all rules of evidence, 8 and pro- 
cedure that pertain to courts of equity generally in this State may be 
invoked and applied, as well as the rules and practice prescribed for bills 
in equity to abate liquor nuisances, as far as the same are adaptable. All 
persons, whether agents, servants, or officers of corporations, or agents 
or servants of individuals aiding or abetting in the commission of the 
offense, may be made parties defendant to such bills. 

Src, 4. That any violation of any provision of section 1 of this act 
shall be punishable by a fine of not less than $50 nor more than $500, to 
which be added in the discretion of the court or judge trying the 
case imprisonment in the county jail or at hard labor for the county for 
not more than six months. 

Sec. 43. That since this act has a broader fleld of operation than sec- 
tion 8 of an act approved August 25, 1909, to further suppress the 
evils of intemperance, and for other purposes, known as the Fuller bill, 
and aiso than the corresponding section of a similar act enacted at 
this session and approved January 23, 1915, to take effect June 30, 
1915, said two sections of said two acts are hereby expressly repealed. 

Sec. 5. That this act shall take effect from and after its final passage 
and enactment into law, the pnblic welfare PE it. 

Passed by the senate and house February 19, 1915. 


Whereas, upon a memorial to Congress from the Legislature of 
Alabama, the Hon. Jonx H. BANKHEAD, United States Senator, and 
the Hon. Joux W. ABERCROMBIE, Congressman at large from that 
State, have introduced into the Federal Senate and Honse of Repre- 
sentatives, respectively, a bill to exclade liquor circulars and liquor 
advertising from the mails where addressed into prohibition territory 
or into territory where it is unlawful to advertise or solicit orders 
for liquors; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Mississippi 
(the Senate concurring). That we indorse sald Abercrombie-Bankhead 
bill and urge upon the Senators and Representatives in Congress from 
Mississippi that they support said bill and use their best endeavors 


secure its passage. 
i 3 further, That they be furnished with a copy of this reso- 
ution, 

The foregoing is a correct copy of House Concurrent Resolution 
Aa Pr 8 the same passed the House of Representatives on January 


th 
not tell you what appears in the regular edition in this ges but if 
you want to know send in your subscription, and we will sen 


paper. You will see the ap: boasts of its ability to circumvent 
our law by the use of the Federal mails. T inclose you also a clipping 
from the Atlanta Constitution, in the form of a letter written by 
Miss Wingo, general secretary of the Young Women's Christian Asso- 
3 protesting against the use of the mails to defeat the Georgia 
aw. 

The Alabama antiadvertising law has been sustained by our supreme 
court, as you will see from the opinions inclosed. also inclose 
a copy of the law, whi you will see, is very stringent. It took 
effect, on February 8, 1915. Immediately after its passage the Mem- 

his Commercial Appeal and the Chattanooga Times, which circulate 
n this State and are sold on trains here, at once cut out all their 
liquor advertising, and the Atlanta Constitution and Atlanta Journal 
ours special Alabama editions free of such objectionable matter. 

e Alabama statute has been since ed in Georgia and also in 
Mississippi, the Georgia law takin” eff May 1, 1916, and the 
sissippi pte May 16, 1916. The act is also incorporated in the gencral 
Virginia State-wide law, effective November 1, 1916. Other States 
that have laws against liquor advertising are the following: North 
Dakota, Washington, Oregon, Colorado, Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
and Maine. The Maine statute has been sustained in State of Maine v. 
Bass Publishing Co., 20 L, R. A. (NS). 495. Other authorities are 
cited in the opinion of the Supreme Court of Alabama in the case of 
State of Alabama v. W. C. Delaye, officially reported in 68 80. 1 
903. The right of a State to prohibi* liquor advertising, although the 
liquor is to be shi from another State, is sopporta A the decision 
of Chief Justice White, in Delamater v. South Dakota, 205 U. S., 93, 
which, you will see, is fully considered and referred to in the Alabama 
case. 


The wholesale liquor dealers at Chattanooga, Tenn., and Pen- 
sacola, Fla., send such circulars into Alabama by the ghousands, I 
am inclosing you a few of the many that have come into my hands. 
You. will notice the picture on one enyelope of a fishing party; this 
is used to induce people to anes the envelope, 

I also inclose you a certified copy of a resolution adopted by the 
House of Representatives of the Mississippi Legislature indorsing 
the Bankhead-Abercrombie bill and urging the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from that State to support the bill and aid in 
securing its enactment. The National Women's Christian Temperance 
Union and the Women's Christian Temperance Union of e 
Alabama, and Georgia dave all indo: this bill and are urging Its 
assage, The probibition States of the South will feel deeply grate- 

1 to you and other Senators when we secure the enactment of the 
law protecting dry territory from the solicitations of orders by outside 
liquor dealers that flood the mails, particularly about Christmas time. 

With regards and best wishes, 

Yours, very truly, 
Sau’ D. WEAKLEY, 
Former Chief Justice of Alabama. 

P. S.: I have drafted all of the Alabama prohibition laws, 1907- 

1915; also recent laws of Georgia and Mississippi. 4 


Mr. JONES. I also desire to place in the Recorp printed 
extracts from the Atlanta Constitution; also a letter from the 
representative of the Judge magazine, with which we are all 
familiar; also a copy of the Alabama law, which is short; and 
also a memorial from the Legislature of the State of Mississippi, 
which is likewise short. I ask that these papers may be in- 
serted in the Rxconn without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The papers referred to are as follows: 


{Atlanta Constitution, May 4, 1916.] 
PKOTESTS AGAINST USING MAILS TO DEFEAT Law. 


EDITOR CONSTITUTION : This morning I turned from the reading of 
our strong and stirring editorial on the use of the United States mails 
or adve adjudged illegal, to open my mail and found May 1 

whisky ad. ad sed to “ Occupant of 54 Houston Street.” 

Not only is every resource of directories and mailing lists being ex- 
hausted, but that no one may esca this matter is being sent to 
“ occupants of houses formerly vacant. 

As you say, this method of publicity is much more effective than that 
of the press, and after the newspapers have thrown their influence upon 
the side of absolute enforcement of law, to have the very object of the 
whole thing defeated by this more intimate and individual form of ad- 
vertising, which, like the vermin In the napua of Egypt, creeps “into 
= hed chambers and our kneading ughs,”’ be 
endured. A 

Your promptness in registering your. protest makes many of us hope 
that you will go on “overturning and overturning” until that which 
can not be endured will be cured. 

Very cordially, yours, 


is too mu to 


Grorcs B. POWER 
Clerk of the House. 


Mr. JONES. Mr, President, I merely wish to call attention, in 
connection with this matter, to a sort of advertisement which 
is now being sent out. I have here an envelope, which has on it 
a very beautiful picture; it is very attractive at this time, at 
any rate. It represents a fishing party of a half dozen gen- 
tlemen, very nicely dressed for purposes of that kind, and they 
have also in their possession a fish apparently about 15 feet 
long. [Laughter.] That is all there is on the outside to in- 
dicate what it is, but inside is the advertisement of liquor. 1 


ALICE Logax WINGO, 
General Secretary Y W. C. A 


` 


May 2, 1916. 
JUDGE ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 
New York, January 25, 1916. 
Mr. SAMUEL D. WEAK 


KLEY 
Jefferson County Bank Building, Birmingham, Ala. 
DRAR SIR: 1 ii to your letter of January 19 relative recent leg- 
islation made by the State of Alabama excluding liquor advertising. 
As you will note from the attached proof of the Judge page, we are 
having all such advertisements excluded from the pages of issues that 
are being forwarded to prohibition States. Possibly, through an over- 
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suppose they would consider that as bait. -This was sent to a 
citizen of Alabama. 

Mr. President, the pending proposition is a motion to suspend 
the rules of the Senate in order that we may put upon an ap- 
propriation bill some general legislation about the effect and 
advantage of which the Senators who are especially interested 
and whose States are especially interested, are very much 
divided. While I do not think that appropriation bills are 
sacred, for I think we should be justified in putting general 
legislation upon them quite frequently under a suspension of 
the rules, I must say that I ean not see anything in the pend- 
ing proposition to justify us in voting to suspend the rules. 

I do not know very much about this proposition. I have 
Ustened to the debate and tried to get some idea of it, but T must 
say that I do not know what the effect would be if we should put 
this amendment on the bill. So it seems to me that this is one 
ease where we ought to await the report of a committee. No 
committee of the Senate, as I understand, has submitted any 
report upon this proposed amendment or upon this legislation. 
We are going to have a morning hour, as I understand, twice a 
week. Why can not this matter be considered by a committee 
of the Senate and reported out here as they think it ought to 
be reported, and be then taken up? If that should be done, I 
venture to say there would be no trouble in passing it, if it is 
supported by the favorable report of a committee. So far as I 
am concerned, I do not think enough has been shown to warrant 
me in voting to suspend the rules of the Senate on this propo- 
sition, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I presume every Member of the 
Senate knows how I stand in regard to veting on motions in- 
volving the suspension of the rules. I do not care what the sub- 
ject is, whether it is prohibition or any other question, F have 
never yet voted to suspend the rules of the Senate for the pur- 
pose of putting general legislation on an appropriation bill. F 
shall not do so now, and F shall never do so unless it is a ques- 
tion which is of vital interest to the Government of the United 
States and of pressing necessity. That is all I care to say about 
the matter. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Alabama to suspend clause 3 of Rule XVI. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CLAPP (when his name was called). Having a general 
pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Stuxoxs] and observing his absence, I withhold my vote. If at 
liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Missouri 
or Sronze}. In the absence of that Senator E withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas (when his name was called). I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHER- 
LAND]. I do not see him in the Chamber at this time. I trans- 
fer that pair to my colleague [Mr. Rontxsox] and vote“ yea.” 

Mr. DU PONT (when his name was called). I inquire 
ar e the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BcRKHAu] has 
voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. DU PONT. Then I withheld my vote, as I have a gen- 
eral pair with that Senator. 

Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MARTINE], and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PENROSE] to the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hucues] and 
vote ven.“ 

The roll call was coneluded. k 

Mr. CURTIS (after having voted in the negative). I transfer 
my general pair with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK] 
to the senior Senator from California [Mr. Wonks! and will 
Jet my vote stand. 

Mr. BECKHAM, I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. bu Pont] to the senior Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Newtanps] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CHILTON. I announce my pair and its transfer as 
before, and vote “nay.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after having voted in the negative). I 
observe that the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Saar] has not 
ee e therefore withdraw my vote, having a general pair 

1 ` 


Mr. GRONNA. I have a general paid with the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Jonxsos}. In his absence I withhold my vote. If 
permitted to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to inquire whether the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Crapp] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have a pair with that Senator. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Lee] and vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KERN. I desire again to announce the unavoidable 
absence of my colleague [Mr. Tacearr}, who is paired with 
the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pager]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I have been requested to an- 
nounce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAUESBURY]; 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fart] with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON}; ` 

The Senator from West Virginia Mr. Gorr} with the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. TELMAN] ; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sen- 
ater from Montana [Mr. Myers] ; and 

The Senator from Michigan IMr. Smrra] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED}. 

Mr. GRONNA. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. JouHnson} to the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Borgan] and vote nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 44, as follows: 


YEAS—18, 

Bankhead Fletcher Owen. Underwood 
Beckham Husti Ransdell Vardaman 

Johnson, S. Dak. Simmons iMiams: 
Chamberlain is Smith, S. C. 
Clarke, Ark. Norris Thomas 

NAYS—44, 

Ashurst Hitchcock Martin, Va. Shields. 
Brady Hollis Nelson Smith, Ariz, 

James. O'Gorman Smoot 
Bryan Jones Oliver Sterling 
Catron Kenyon Overman Swanson 
Chilton ern Phelan Thom 
Culberson La Follette an Townsend 
Cummins wane Poindexter Wadsworth 
Curtis Lippitt Pomerene alsh 
Gallinger ge Shafroth Warren 

ronna MeCumber Sheppard Weeks 
NOT VOTING—35, 

py Harding Newlands Smith, Mich. 

Hardwick Page Stone 
Clark, Wyo. Ifughes Penrose Sutherland 
Colt Johnson, Me. Reed Taggart 
Dillingham Lea, Tenn. Robinson Tillman 
du Pont Lee, Md. Sauisbury Works 
Falt McLean erman 
Gof Martine, N. J. Smith, Ga. 


So the motion to suspend the rules was rejected. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I desire to offer an 
amendment to the pending bill, which I send to the desk and ask 
to have inserted at the end of line 9 on page 25 of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 25, at the end of Une 9, it is pro- 
posed to insert: 

For the purchase and distribution of seeds, under the direction of 
the Commissioner of Agriculture, to the e in storm and overflowed 
localities in Alabama and Mississi who are made destitute by the 
recent storms and floods in those States, $10,000. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, E shall not detain the 
Senate with any extended statement about this. proposition. 
In connection with the tropical sterm that recently swept over 
the Gulf States an unprecedented fall of rain has taken place. 
In one portion of Alabama, I see from the weather reports, 
there was approximately 9 inches of rainfall in 12 hours, 
and it rained continuously for several days, with the result 
that the rivers of Alabama and Mississippi have had a flood 
that was unknown before., A large portion of the farming 
lands has: been overflowed and the crops wiped out. entirely. 
Among a great many very poor people there is great destitution 
and want. 

There are many precedents for the proposition that I have 
offered. In the Forty-seventh Congress. an act appropriating 
$20,000 for the purchase and distribution of seeds was passed 
for the overflowed lunds of the Mississippi. In 1882 an appro- 
priation of $20,000 was made to furnish seeds following a pest 
ef grasshoppers that swept through the West. In June, 1878, 
a bill was passed for the purchase of garden and field seed for 
distribution to land in the West that was ravaged by grasshop- 
pers, Only recently we made a large appropriation of several 
hundred thousand dollars for the relief of sufferers from fire 
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conditions in New England, and later there have been appro- 
priations for the relief of sufferers from flood conditions in Ohio 
and the Middle West. The flood conditions here are not in the 
cities, but largely in the country, where the streams overflowed 
and brought great distress to thousands of very poor people. 

I would not offer this amendment if it had not been customary. 
There is no question about the condition and the destitution that 
has been brought about by this unusual and devastating flood. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I think the resolution said 
“the Commissioner of Agriculture.” Should it not be “the 
Secretary of Agriculture“? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It should be “ the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture.” I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am very heartily in favor of the amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will correct the 
amendment as suggested. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I have no definite infor- 
mation from Mississippi as to the extent of the devastation of 
the recent flood. I have, however, learned from the news- 
papers and by personal correspondence that the disaster was 
very widespread. A Member of Congress from a southern dis- 
trict of the State said to me a moment ago that more than 
$15,000,000 worth of property was destroyed by the storm and 
the flood in his district alone. 

As to the necessity for this appropriation, I can not speak 
advisedly. No request or suggestion has come to me from my 
constituents for governmental aid, but I am sure great suffer- 
ing from the flood will result and that any help from the Gov- 
ernment of the United States will be acceptable. The rain- 
fall has been enormous, The crops have been destroyed, and 
the damage to every branch of industry is very great; and 
if the matter is left to the discretion of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture I am very sure that the money that may be appropriated 
by Congress will be prudently and properly expended. For those 
in my State who may be undble to buy seeds to replant their crops 
of course I shall be very grateful to the Senate if it passes this 
amendment and makes provision for this emergency. It will be 
an act of generosity on the part of the Congress which the people 
of Mississippi and Alabama will most gratefully esteem. 

I have nothing further to say. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CATRON. Mr. President, I present an amendment which 
repeals the provision of the law which allows cattle to be intro- 
duced into Texas from Mexico. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 78, line 17, it is proposed to insert: 

That portion of the act of March 4, 1911, entitled “An act making 


tions for the Department of culture for the fiscal year 
ch reads as follows: “ The act of August 30, 


be prescribed by the 88 Agriculture and the Secretary of the 

to permit the ad on of tick-infested cattle from Mexico 
part of Texas below the southern cattle quarantine line,” 
be, and the same is y, re ed. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. ` 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, on page 125, lines 
4 and 5, is the provision of the bill making an appropriation for 
the purchase and operation of automobiles owned by the Gov- 
ernment. The Secretary of Agriculture has called our attention 
to the fact that a great quantity of his work is performed away 
trom depot stations and that it is impossible for his agents to 
do their work on foot and that under “ general transportation 
expenses ” they spend a considerable sum to hire vehicles to get 
around over the country. He has also called attention to the 
fact that under language just similar to that which we used in 
this bill the Comptroller of the Treasury has ruled that no ve- 
hicles can be hired; and I suggest that this provision be quali- 
fied so as not to prevent the ordinary hiring of vehicles by 
agents of the department. 

Ee compliance with his request, I offer the following amend- 
ment: 

Strike out the period after the “year,” on line 11, page 125, 
and insert a colon and the following: 


Provided further, That nothing in this paragraph shall be construed 
to prohibit the hire of ie So AL ene and horse-drawn passenger-car- 
rying vehicles and motor boats necessary in the conduct of the field 
work of the Sa or the maintenance, repair, or operation of 
vehicles so hired. 

The Secretary sent letters to each member of our committee 
to-day, and personal representatives, urging us to put a qualifi- 
cation to this provision, as otherwise the service will be seri- 


ously handicapped under the construction of the Comptroller. 
I do not see how that construction could have been placed upon 
the language; but in deference to the views of the Secretary, 
before the matter passes from the Senate, I ask that that amend- 
ment may be made. I shall, however, wish to look into it a 
little further, because I think such a construction of such lan- 
guage very strained. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, would it not be better to have 
the amendment refer specifically to section 5 of the legislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriation act approved July 16, 
1914? When that bill passed we had particular reference to 
stopping an evil that was then existing. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am perfectly willing to make that 
change. I did not draw it in that way because I thought it 
might be subject to a point of order if drawn in that way, and I 
knew it was not as I presented it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, Mr. President; I think it is subject to 
a point of order when drawn in this way, because it is chang- 
lng existing law. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
existing law. 
isting law. 

Mr. SMOOT. This paragraph has reference to a general law 
that was passed in the legislative, executive, and judicial ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
other language. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I have no in- 
tention whatever of making a point of order on it, because I 
think that under the construction which has been placed upon 
it by the Comptroller of the Treasury we ought to adopt this 
amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We simply must do it. Nobody ever 
contemplated so limiting the service. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I, like the Senator, can not conceive on 
what ground such a construction was arrived at. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Secretary has explained it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I accept the suggestion of the Sena- 
tor from Utah, and modify the language in that way. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want it understood that it applies to 
any other of the departments of our Government, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Georgia 
modify it so that the Secretary can get it? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. You have the exact language there. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will hand the language to the Secretary. 

The Secretary. On page 125, line 11, after the word“ year” 
and before the period, it is proposed to insert a colon and the 
following words: 

Provided, That hereafter section 5 of the legislative, executive, and 
judicial appropriation act approved July 16, 1914 (38 Stat., p: 508), 
shall not be construed to apply to the hire of motor-propelled and 
horse-drawn arae Ap jen tage vehicles and motor boats necessary in 
the conduct of the field work of the department, or to the maintenance, 
repair, or operation of vehicles so hired. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as modified. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I offer an amendment similar 
to the one that I offered in Committee of the Whole, to which 
the point of order was raised by the Senator from North 
Dakota. I have modified that amendment in a manner that I 
believe will not be objectionable to the Senator nor to the 
committee. I therefore submit it. It has already been debated 
at length. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 14, line 16, it is proposed to insert 
the following: 

That the sum of $125,000 is hereby appropriated for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, out of any money in the United States Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, for the purchase and maintenance of 
stallions for the upbreeding of horses suitable for agricultural and mili- 
tary purposes; such stallions shall be available for the use by and for 
the benefit of horse raisers in every section of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That all expenditures authorized under this act shall be made by 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I think that 
that amendment is subject to a point of order. I make the point 
of order against it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, a suggestion has been 
made that in section 6 of the grain-grading act one point is not 
covered, which is probably an oversight. There is a provision 
on page 9, in lines 4, 5, and 6, that reads as follows: 


Whenever an appeal shall be taken or a Supata referred to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture under this act, he shall charge and assess, and 
cause to be collected, a reasonable fee in amount to be fixed by him, 
ee fee, In case of an appeal, shall be refunded if the appeal is sus- 
ta > 


No; it does not undertake to change 
It prevents this paragraph from changing ex- 


I am perfectly willing to accept the 
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There is no provision as to who shall pay the fee in that case, | tion relative to the target practice of battleships in the Navy. 


and it is customary that the person who is the loser in the mat- 
ter of the appeal shall pay under those circumstances. So I 
move that at the end of the word “ sustained,” in line 7, on page 
9, of the print of the krain-grading section, the following words 
be inserted: 

And in that case the fee for a shall be paid by the shi who 
has shipped the grain of the 8 = d sir) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. In the bill, on page 105, line 16, after the 
word “sustained,” it is proposed to insert: 

in 80 e fee for a shall be b; shi 
eee rts aed tae grape paid by the pper who has 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment to come in after line 12, on page 79. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
e Srenkranxr. On page 79, after line 12, it is proposed to 

12 

That the Secretary of the ee be, and is hereby, a n 
directed to make, or cause to be made, further investigation and surve: 
of the Pecos River and Valley => Texas and New Mex co, with She stan view 
of determi rt a feasibility and cost of constructing a reservoir at 
Red Bluff for irrigation purposes, and to report his conclusions thereon 
to Congress, and the sum of $10,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby appropriated for that purpose. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I make a point of order against the 
amendment. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, I will say to the Senator that the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boran] was permitted to insert a similar pro- 
vision a few days ago and the chairman of the committee did 
not make a point of order against it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I was not aware of that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk to be added on page 104. It comes in after line 
2 are page 7 of the grain-grading reprint, at the end of sec- 

on 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary. After the amendment already adopted at 
that place, submitted by Mr. McOUMBER, insert at the end of 
section 4, page 104: 

Provided further, That the Secretary shall require 
said supervisors to irpta and the number of bushels of grain 
and the des of the same, in each of sald terminal elevators on the 
ist a o J ari nang 1916, and the number of bushels of grain and the 
grades of the same recet and the number of bushels of and the 

des of the sais same ship: out of each of said elevators, each month 


uring each and every year thereafter. And the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall, on the eee OR JAIONE and the tal Gap of SOO each 


of Agriculture 


year, transmit to Co ‘ongress summary of such reports showing the 
number of bushels of grain 3 the of the same age tee and the 
number of bushels of in and the grades of the same out of 
each of said terminal elevators each month of the. wom al period 


covered by such report. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I accept that. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. SWANSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 15947, the naval appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 15947) 
making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Naval Affairs with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. SWANSON, I ask unanimous consent that the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with and that it be read for 
action on the committee amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The committee amendments to be 
first considered. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand that that is all the Senator wants 
to do to-day. 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes; I will yield for an executive session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Virginia? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

TARGET PRACTICE IN THE NAVY (S. DOC. NO. 496). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
in further response to a resolution of June 30, 1916, informa- 


The communication and accompanying papers will lie on the 
table and be printed, and also be printed in the RECORD. 
The communication is as follows : 
Tue SECRETARY or tHe Navy, 
Washington, July 11, 1916. 

in response to a resolution of the Senate with 
reference to the target practice cf battleships in the Navy, I transmitted 
a brief preliminary statement showing the standing of the ships upon 
a new plan adopted by Admiral Mayo. At my request, Capt. C. P. 
ee ett, director of gunnery exercises and engineering performances, 


Sir: Some 2 ago, 


has made a comparative statement for several years, on the 
seale ado) ea by Admiral Mayo and first used last year. This state- 
ment by unkett, as summarized, is as follows: 


Vessels scoring— 


His 


on — a hensive statement is a 
In as befo: 


p 

re the House Naval Tale airs Committee, when 
asked Shoat tas tare 88 practice, Admiral Fletcher, then commander in chief 
of the Atlantic fleet, said: 


The scores recorded are higher than ever ere made in the open 
te hey show ao only an increase in accuracy of pointing but in rapid- 
A re as we 
n his hearings before tbe Naval Affairs Committee, Capt, Wiliam S. 
stan, who was at one time director of target etice, and who was a 
ioneer 2 in the modern Navy, testified 
1 


ce was 900, when it again declin use the nt 
then abandoned short-range Sn Piiira — In 1912 e indi- 
practice was resto: ne. In 1914 
boards of inspection were ap Capt, Sims states fur- 


part a yet Bel tf ractice Ease u t 40 per cent. 
receipe of the resolu om. adopted by the Senate on the 30th 
of aka 13168 in order to give the Senate the full information relatin 
to t practice I addressed letters to Rear Admiral Fletcher, A: 
requesting statements giving im 


— neering i —.— rison of t which fring 
co g — as com n ranges at whic 
—.— * Conditions — er which practices were held, 


to Saco 1 and the like. I append the 
. —— ods adopt ed because they show the conditions under which the 
practice has been b and will convey better than any mere table a 
clear th a ate Bg the marked improvement in — 2 
and the long-range firi which Admiral Fletcher sta has reco 
higher ge than ever ‘ore, 
ery truly, yours, 
The 8 OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 


STATEMENT BY ADMIRAL MAYO. 


Unrrep States ATLANTIC FLEÐT, 
U. S. S. Wromine (FLAGSHIP), 
Newport, R. I., July 9, 1916. 

My Drar Mr. ip ag ee Your letter in 3 an extract from the 
— on Post of 8 — * Bad gunnery by the 
fleet,” has facts which are prunon n herein 
should 5 an bees received. and te as to the great progress made in 
gunnery during the — year and should give a clearer understanding 
bag nk sons which were made for the last elementary practice. 
rt of — to which reference is made in the extract from 
e Was 1 was 1 5 on completion a elementary target 

practice in the fan's of 1915, and ref only to that practice. 
the completion of that ce it was Le gg peh that very great im- 
Speen had been 3 e over the reco! f the similar practice of 
5 2 — in efficiency averaging about 40 per 
t for all ba eakipe t that had fired. In order to counteract any feel- 
ing of complacency among officers and men which migh — — 

their . ares nw 4 — increase in efficien 

referred to was ee ee ard whic it 
rea 


JOSEPHUS DANIELS. 


was 
For 


To the best of inf 


ment appears: 
“Star ships are those that attain at least 85 per cent of the final 
— of the trophy winners of their tive classes,” 
ere were no other phe In rating the shi of the battleship 


Po pA on the elemen 5 of last fall. the above system 
was being developed and extended to all ships. For ins — 
PS. cent of the final merit of the highest shi 


cen were 


— has been as fol- 
since about 1902, except 
“tne year 1911, 


= ce has been changed several times since that time, which 
marked a revival of gunnery in our service. It was first known as 
record practice. In 1910. the name of the record practice was changed 
to 3 practice; this year it has been changed to BB reag exer- 
cises, short-range battle practice. Although the name the —— 
has been changed several es, the ranges and sizes of the targets ha 

remained practically the same. In fact, for battleships, there has — 
no — in either range or size of target since 1910. There have been 
changes in the methods of conducting the ctice, all with a view to 
making this short-range practice, under absolutely known conditions, 
a thorough p tion for the battle-target practice and for battle. 
Being cond under known conditions, it is the practice which ap- 
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peals most strongly tc the various units of the ship; that is, to the guns’ 
and turrets’ crews and division officers, as it is possible to determine 
exactly their performances and make comparisons with other units. 
Prior to 1913, guns’ crews were permitted to fire at will on this prac- 
tice, which contributed largely to the interest in it, though it was some- 


what artificial for actual battle. In 1913, due to natural progress, the 
guns’ crews were required to fire on this practice as they would do in 
battle, and this progress has been continued oP to the present time, 
slight changes being made to eliminate artificialities in so far as pos- 
sible. It is belleyed that this change, i. e., requiring guns“ crews to fire 
as in battle, was a very radical one, and when made its importance was 
not fully appreciates by the service. I belleve that the present short- 
range practice retains all the basic principles necessary to train and 
develop the ships’ batteries for battle, as well as to retain the interest 
of the individual units in the results. In 1911, no elementary practice 
was held, that is, no practice at a short range. This practice was 
omitted because many officers thought it was a waste of ammunition to 
fire at such ranges. It is believed that they failed to appreciate fully 
the fact that guns’ crews must be trained and tested at ranges where 
nll the conditions are known before any practical results may be ex- 
pected at long ranges. The effect of the omission of the short-range 1 
tice for the year was noted at once and the practice resumed in 1912. 

The Navy Department has recently issu orders for the coming 
short-range practice, heretofore known as elementary practice, whic 
embodies practically all the developments of the Rest three years, and 
which produced fairly satisfactory results at battle ranges of 6 to 9 
miles held in Cuban waters the past winter. In this connection the 
cooperation between the director of gunnery exercises of the Office of 
the Chief of Naval Operations and the fleet is all that could be desired, 
and it is firmly believed that the coming short-range practice will show 
continued improvement, 

It is noted that the resolution of Senator Lopce called for a report 
regarding elementary target practice of 1915-16, for which the above 
comparison was made, and not for a report of target practice for the 
full gunnery year. It may be prone to state here briefly that the re- 
sults of the Jone cranes practice held in Cuban waters during the past 
winter under the di on of Admiral Fletcher, who was then com- 
mander in chief, while in no sense phenomenal or resulting in a great 
number of actual hits on the target screen, did demonstrate that our 
ships could hit at long range, and the result of the target praceres im- 
parted to officers and men a feeling of confidence in their ability to do 
good work on actual ships at long ranges, which feeling I consider to be 
a most valuable asset to the fleet. These practices were conducted at 
ranges from 2 to 3 miles greater than the practices of any previous 


year, 
4 A confidential circular seatt issued by the Navy- Department to 
the fleet gives the hits made by the ne firing at long ranges in 

This circular shows a condition of affairs with regard 
to gunnery that is satisfactory, although greater improvement can be 
made, principally in eg Bee fire, but also in accuracy. It is further 
felt that the shooting in Cuban waters is superior to that which has 
been done in the battles of the present European war, though it must 
be realized that there is very little data available on which to base the 
above statement. 

The fairly satisfactory results attained on the long-ra practices 
was due to a continuation of the methods used in preparing for and 
conducting the elementary practice. 

Referring to the question of what has been done since I joined the 
fleet as a rear admiral: I joined the fleet as commander of the fourth 
division in December, 1913, in Mexican waters, where I remained until 
October, 1914. In the fall of 1914 I returned north and was given com- 
mand of the first division, and conducted the division practice of the 
a“ comprising that division. I continued in command of the first 
division until July, 1915, when I was given command of the battleship 
squadron, which was then organized for the first time. 

Du my tour of duty in Mexican waters I noted that there was 
not the interest in gunnery matters that there had been during my 
service as executive officer of the battleship Wisconsin and later in 
command afloat on the west coast. This subject was often discussed 
with my aids, two very capable PS arg officers who had excellent rec- 
ords in gunnery on this coast, with a view to determining the reasons 
for this apparent lack of interest. Generally speaking, the lack of 
interest was said to be due to, first, omitting the short-range practice 
for the year 1911, and second, the lack of pone: pre tion. I 
definitely concluded during this period that the lack of interest in 
gunnery was not only apparent but real; and that regardless of the 
reasons therefor, something had to be done to revive the interest in 
8 if there was to be a satisfactory, degree of * efficiency 
n all ships. Upon taking command of the first division in the fall of 
1914, on my return from Mexican waters, I was imp by the 
report of the 9 practice of the North Dakota, under the com- 
mand of Capt. C. P. Plunkett, which was forwarded to the Navy De- 
partment through the division commander. e system and methods 
ed appeared to be extremely thorough and of ve t value, 
and the results had been demonstrated by the excellen farget prac- 

Plunkett's report and the desc en Pass 
a e 


Cuban waters. 


tion to the lack of interest in gunnery and 
effort be made to improve conditions as regards gunnery. 

The report above referred to included a description of a system for 
locating errors made in practice and determining, with reasonable 
certainty, the causes of practically all misses. This system, frst ini- 
tiated under Admiral Badger, had been thoroughly developed on the 
Forin pareza in 1913-14. 


Tiro shine whose 
having boards of o ers for each ship 
Admiral Fletcher, extended to each division o 
rons, and by his direction divisional gunnery 
to examine and report on methods of training 
eliminating any existing defects; the reports of these boards proved 
to be of very great value. 

I have every reason to believe that in all his efforts to increase the 


uad- 


the EAA — of soms knowledge 
year has been greater than aran Enn 
believe the above shows what 


conveys the effect that there now exists in the fleet an excellent 
Saichency, which cau not fall to being atone e eee 
o bring about a furt 
the hitting ability of the fleet. i Pa PEART eer oe 
Sincerely and respectfully, 
The SECRETARY OF THE Navy, F POR NA 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 


STATEMENT BY REAR ADMIRAL FLETCHER. 


LAKÐ PLACID Con, 

PAA u Esses County, N. Y., July 9, 1916. 

yY DEAR MR. DANIELS: Referring to criticism of the gunnery prac- 
tice of the Atlantic Fleet, Mari deny] that there has been at deterioration 
— 5 Rete! or 2 years; you will find that any 

ot jus y e records of target 
file in the department or by reports from the fleet. een ee 

A careful record of the results of target practice has been compiled, 
covering a period of five or six years up to the present time, and it 
shows that the average efficiency of the ships of the fleet has been 
maintained and that their performance at the present time is quite as 
pu as at any time in the past. This standard has been maintained 
n spite of the fact that each year the conditions have been made more 
dificult in order to simulate the exacting requirements of battle. Where 
formerly we fired at of 7,000 to 8,000 yards, these ranges have 
. increa: until this last year our practice was con- 
ducted at the extreme range of 18, yards, where the difficulty of 
making hits on a small target is enormously increased, and yet the 
results were far better than anyone could have anticipated, 

The introduction of salvo firing, independent fire control of turrets, 
double-barrel firing, and other requirements call for greater trainin 
and greater skill in all the details of materiél and of fire control, aut 
these new demands have been met without any falling off in efficiency. 

Each year has added some improvement in our methods of training. 
The records and experience and opinions of all gunnery officers are fully 
embodied in 8 after each practice in order that we may reap the 
— ponenu = ased Spon sae 1 reports, Age target office 

as comp e Book of Gunnery Instructions, whic! ves in detail 
was the best ope ean 3 e x bie s 

ore recently a of expert observers have n a int t 
record all errors at target practice and investigate the cauee of mpl 
Also boards of officers were appointed to 0 upon the methods of 
training on the various ships and to see if the nnery instructions 
were properly complied with. It is believed that the work of these 
boards had much to do with the improvement in our last elementary 
practice, which obtained results better than any practice ever before 
3 ? i in the Atlanti 

a result of my four years’ experience in the Atlantic Fleet I can 
— were 5 there has been no falling off in the efficiency of our 
practice. 

‘or a time previous to the summer of 1914 some of our battleships 
were unavoidably retained on the coast of Mexico owing to our lack of 
cruisers for that service. It was stated as a criticism that owing to this 
fact our battleship force was not kept together for feet maneuvers, and, 
as a consequence, there was a falling off in target aay This is not 
borne out by the facts. Our daily training and drilling for target prac- 
tice at dotter practice, check telescope, or subcaliber, was kept up on all 
ships, whether in Mexico or with the fleet. I have not the records with 
me, but I think you will find that the ships which came up from Mexico 
for target 1 made as good records as those that remained with the 
fleet. The lack of maneuvers of the fleet, ow to the Mexican situation, 
had little or no influence upon the efficiency of target practice. 

In regard to the ratings assigned various vessels of the fleet by Ad- 
miral Mayo I have no knowledge of such assignment. In any event such 
an assignment is solely for the 5 ee of comparison, and a similar 
assignment for previous years will reveal about the same comparative 
results between the efficient and the less efficient ships. 

Very sincerely, yours, 
F. F. FLETCHER, 


Hon. JoSEPHUS DANIELS, 
Sceretary of the Navy. 


STATEMENT BY CAPT. WILLIAM s. SIMS. 
U. S. 8. NEVADA, Newport, R. I., July 9, 1916. 


My Dear MR. SECRETARY: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of July 8, 1916, inclosing a clipping from the Washington Post 
with regard to relative standing assigned certain vessels of the 
fleet by Admiral Mayo, and requesting me to make a statement giving 
important facts regarding the matter, particularly a brief statement 
of the important facts re; ing 8 during recent years, includ- 
ing changes which have m made in increased ranges, etc., also a 
comparison of the present shooting with that of oe ‘ears, and 
a atenent as to what our present gunners can do under the former - 
con ons. 

In order to understand the difficulties we have had with target 
pore during the last few years, it is necessary to go back a num- 

r of years and explain the circumstances which led up to a decrease 
in our efficiency. 

In about 1902 and 1903 our Navy took the system of training 
which was inaugurated by Capt. Percy Scott, of the British Navy. 
We were immediately successful in this, At that time our shooting 
was confined to short-range practice, that is, the training of the 

n pointer and the gun crew. The same was true in the British 
Navy. Neither in our Navy nor in any other had any considerable 
progress been made at that time in firing at long ranges. We were 
— at that time a range of about 1 mile, and it was the opinion in 
practically all navies that battles would be fought at distances not 

ter than 2 miles. Within the last few years two or three of the 
most prominent officers of the British Navy stated in publications 
that training people to shoot at the enormous ranges of 7,000 yards" 
was abs 

As our 

fire, gear 

began to take up the subject of long- 

range fire. We experimental shooting at 4,000 yards with the 
ship at anchor and the moo 

and 7,000 J sage with the 

e uall 


all r 
t practice was everything that 3 be desired. 
ce— that every officer and man concerned studied to 


familiar par 
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Lipid a bouquet or a black eye as the result of every particular target 
practice, 

This competitive feature was soiely due to the fact that in addition 
to the long-range battle practice we always held a short-range precio 
at which the guns fired singly. This enabled us to compare the effi- 
ciency of each n crew, including pointers, with every other gun in 
the Navy of a similar class. That is the reason that everybody under- 
stood that the result of target practice would show up absolutely the 
efficiency of all the personnel concerned. 

Unfortunately, about 1909 a serious fundamental mistake was made 
in the Navy Department in abolishing the short-range practice and carry- 
ing out only long-range practices at increased ranges. At long-range 
vractices all guns fired at the same time by salvos. The record of 
ong-range practice shows what a ship is capable of doing under these 
conditions, but as all shots strike at about the same time it is wholly 
impossible to tell what shots hit and what ones missed, Needless to 
aay, this wholly removes the competition between individual gun 
pontes, individual gun crews, and the officers commanding divisions 
of guns. 

Under this system each man and officer concerned could say to him- 
self, “There is no use of my breaking my neck training for the target 
practice because they can not tell whether I do well or not.“ It is 
necessary to explain further that under this system the individual 
enthusiasm for target practice must necessarily decline, and it did 
decline steadily from this time, about 1909, until the short-range prac- 
tice was resumed, about 1912. At the first short-range practice that 
took place at this latter date the damage done by the abolition of the 
short-range practice was 3 cele Responsible officers, 
including Admiral Winslow, stated in their official reports that our 
efficiency had dropped back to about what it had been 10 years before. 
Moreover, when the short-range practice was abolished in 1909, the 
gunnery instructions then in use, which contained the details of all our 
experience in training were withdrawn and destroyed and new instruc- 
tions were not reissued until 1913. So the Navy was, therefore, about 
four years without the incentive of individual competition and without 
the gunnery instructions that were 5 to train the young officers. 
Under these conditions it was, in my opinion, wholly impossible to 
maintain any adequate enthusiasm for target practice or to make any 
adequate progress in shooting. If there were any other influences 
which tended in the same direction they must have been, in com- 
parison with these, almost negligible. 

I wish to make it entirely clear that the fundamental mistake of 
abolishing the ce ah ayo practice was due exclusively to naval officers, 
It had nothing to do with the administration of the Navy Department 
at that time. The Navy Department acted upon the advice of a limited 
number of officers, and these officers made the mistake above referred to. 

When the gunnery instructions were reissued in 1913 and the short- 
rouge practice was resumed the Navy became aware of its relative in- 

ficiency in shooting and the revival in target practice naturally began. 

Necessarily, it was unhill work, as four years had gone by 333 
without adequate instruction of the commissioned and enlisted r- 
sonnel, due to the fact that there was no textbook extant at that time. 
While it is doubtless true that the necessities for employing the fleet 
in such manner as to restrict to a certain extent its full period of 
training has had some influence upon the rapidity with which our gun- 
nery was improved after 1913, still I wish 8 to accentuate 
the fact that the damage was done about 1909 when the short-range 
practice was abolished. Since that time our shooting has greatly im- 
proved, er within the last two or three years. As an ex- 
ample of this, it may be stated that the improvement in last year's 
shooting at elementary practice for that and the year before was not 
less than 40 per cent, thus showing that the curve of improvement was 
rapidly ascending. This is referred to in Admiral Mayo’s report of the 
latter date. 

Leaving now the question of short-ran practice, the question of 
long-range practice presents considerable difficulties to the understand- 
ing of the untechnical. For example, it seems to be currently assumed 
that if at a very long range a ship makes but 15 or 20 per cent of hits 
that she has not been successful, though she may have made as many 
hits as are mathematically possible at such a range. ‘This erroneous 
assumption is based upon the apparent belief that if a gun is acch- 
rately aimed at a target at whatever range, and if the sights of the 
gun are accurately set, that the gun will make a hit. It is necessary to 
sa = age brietty, that this is wholly in error. 

o gun that can be built is entirely accurate. The word “gun” in 
this sense refers not only to the gun itself, but to the powder, the pro- 
ectile, etc. To illustrate the ye nt in question, it may be stated that 
f a gun is placed on shore and a target anchored at sen at a distance 
of, say, 18,000 yards, and a number of shots are fired at the target with 
the aimed with perfect accuracy, the shots will fall within a space 
of about 200 yards short of the target and about 200 yards over; 
that is to say, the best of which the gun is capable will not bring the 
dispersion of the shots within less than about 400 yards. As the target 
is about 80 feet high, and as the projectiles descend at 18,000 yards 
at an angle of about 17°, it becomes at once apparent that it is wholly 
impossible to make more than a certain percentage of hits with that 
gun against that target and at that long range. 

No two ms will perform exactly alike; and though none of the 
guns of a ship have a dispersion of more than 400 oe the etre 
between the individual guns may readily cause the dispersion of al 

ns when fired together to be considerably greater than 400 yards. 

ssuming this dispersion to be 600 yards, it will readily be seen that 
when a ship fires salvos at a target under the above-described condi- 
tions her possible percentage of hits will be less than that when firing 
a —.— gun. Add to the above the human element, the unavoidable, 
though small, inaccuracy of the instruments and of the aiming, and 
we have a further reduction of the possible percentage of hits. Add 
again to this the fact that the target is being towed at an unknown 
speed, that the ship is approaching on a course inclined toward the 
target, that in consequence the range is he ak changing, and that 
this range most be kept as well as is possible by the fire-control officers 
who contro! the whole battery, and we have a still further diminution 
of the 8 percentage of hits. All this to illustrate the many 
difficulties that stand in the way of making a considerable percentage of 
hits at long ranges under battle conditions, 

Nur recent long-range battle practices have been based as nearly as 
practicable upon the conditions that would pertain in battle as nearly 
as we can realize them; that is to say, we have introduced into the 
firing all difficulties which we believe we would have to encounter in 
an actual engagement, 

I am informed that an analysis of the experimental long-range shoot- 
ing carried out in the West Indies last winter and ba upon photo- 
graphic reproduction of the splashes of shots showed that a very en- 


couraging percanta e of hits would have been made on the hull of an 


enemy battleship, though of course a much less percentage of hits was 
made on the relatively very small target used. 

It is also particularly worthy of note that all these records of long- 
range shooting are made with the further disadvantage of having very 
few shots to fire. Only seven shots per gun are allowed. As the de- 
termination of the ay Se of the target depends chiefly upon the observa- 
tion of the fall of the first few shots fired, these shots „ seldom 
hit, and thus decrease the apparent efficiency of the guns. If a great 
number of shots were allowed, the loss of the first few shots would 
necessarily influence the scores very much less. Moreover, in firing the 
first. few shots some vessels have the good luck to “ get on“ the 1 
almost immediately, while others have to feel their way toward the 
target by the fall of the shots. 

Concerning the statements that have been made as to the relative 
efficiency of our shooting now at long ranges and that of a few years 
ago, it should be noted that in the latter case not only were the ran 
very much less, about half as great, but the conditions of the fi 
were much easier, 

While it is not claimed, I believe, that, though our target practice is 
rapidly improving, it has yet reached the maximum possible, still | do 
not hesitate to state that if our fleet should be put up against the con- 
ditions of target practice that pertained at the long ranges a number 
of years ago, they would do better now than they did then. I believe 
this will be additionally illustrated in future practices. I feel entirely 
confident in assuming that the elementary prence of the coming 
autumn will show an encouraging improvement over that of last year. 
In addition to the above, there has been a continuous improvement in 
the design of gun gear and various appliances for controlling fire at 
long ranges. ; 

In conclusion I wish to make it entirely clear that, in my opinion, 
the condition of our target practices at all times has been the result of 
actions taken by naval officers. The subject is necessarily a very tech- 
nical one. Experience has shown that extended study is necessary to 
haye a firm grasp of the underlying principles. This is shown by the 
fact that even at the present time there are officers who advocate the 
abolition of all competitive short-range practices; that is, a return to 
the conditions which obtained between 1909 and 1913. 

This subject has, however, been under such earnest discussion durin. 
the past two or three years that there seems no longer any danger o 
any fundamental mistakes being made. For this reason as well as 
for those given above, Perua in reference to the steadily rising 
curve of improvement, I believe we may look forward in the future to 
ne greatly increased efficiency of our fleet under battle conditions. 

am, sir, 

Very respectfully, Wu. S. SIMS, 
Captain, United States Navy. 
The SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 

Nary Department, Washington, D. C. 


STATEMENT BY CAPT. C. P. PLUNKETT. 
Jory 10, 1916, 


Froni : Director of gunnery exercises and engincering performances. 
To: Secretary of the Navy. 

Via: Chief of Naval Operations. 

Subject: Gunnery exercises. 


1, The commander in chief, Atlantic Fleet, in 1908 issued a special 
order to the fleet, as follows: 

After having closely watched the progress of gunnery in late years, I 
am compelled to come to the conclusion that poor shooting may be 
attributed more to the officers’ bad training and bad organization of men 
than to any other causes. -In fact the primary cause of all bad shooting 
may be traced to carelessness and inattention on the part of the officers. 

The best trained and the best prepared ship in nnery will in- 
variably be the best shooting ship. ‘To insure success it is necessary to 
have among officers and men a “ ship's spirit“ directed to gunnery chan- 
nels. The commanding officer must take a keen personal interest in 
what is going on, the executive officer must help the work along, the 
navigator and engineer officer should render such assistance as lies 
within their power, the ordnance officer must be ceaseless in his efforts, 
and the battery officers tireless in the performance of their duties. 
Hard work and harmony among all will produce an efficient ship. 

2. This condition prevailed for a loig time in spite of its seriousness. 
So changed are the conditions to-day in our fleet that the issuance of 
such an order would be wholly unnecessary. However, the truth of this 
statement that poor gunnery work can be directly charged to the officers 
and men of the Navy is as incontestable to-day as ever, and the efforts 
of those responsible for the efficiency of the fleet are mainly concerned 
with fixing the individual responsibility for unsatisfactory performances. 

3. Previous to 1909 elementary target practice was held in smooth 
water on a measured range, and remarkable scores for rapidity of hitting 
were made by the various ships. Since 1909 the practices have been con- 
ducted in the open sea, under varying conditions, firing at a moving 
target, the practice itself simulating, as far as possible, the conditions 
of actual battle. s 

4. The method of firing the guns was also changed in 1913. Each 
time that a change has been introduced, bringing the conditions more 
nearly to resemble those of actual battle, the scores made have suffered 
by comparison with those made in previous years. The orders for 
8 exercises to-day require the firing of the battery under actual 

attle conditions and the merits of the ships as tabulated above show 
that, in spite of harder conditions, fewer vessels are reported as un- 
PODAC than ever before. 

. The tables of elementary practice inclosed herewith present in 
their true light the history of our fleet-in the last five years. This 
form of practice is the most difficult of all, as it requires a thorough 
mastery of the infinite detail, success in which is essential to future 
progress in gunnery and accuracy of fire at long ranges. It will be 
noted that a very large number of ships were not properly prepared 
and the personnel insufficiently drilled. Nothing more than a light 
effort was made to determine and fix the e for the cause 
of these poor performances. It will be noted that in the year 1911 
this form of practice was abandoned, it being considered by the ma- 
jority of the officers of the Navy that there was no relation between 
the elementary practice and the battle practice. They had many in- 
stances of sh ps which did poorly on the. elementary practice, which 
were given high scores on the battle practices. 

6. The development and use of the camera completely wrecked this 
false assumption, as it showed up in the form of photographs the 
actual fall of every shot that was fired. Where previous 1 Practices 
showed the target screens badly wrecked, for which ships d received 
yarying numbers of hits, we now know as a result of our camera ob- 
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This lesson — been learned by the officers 
the cause of the improvement in our gun- 
ye “It is extremely doubtful whether the records of the long-range 
practice of our f 3 to 1912 have any value for comparison 
purposes whatever. y com g the results since the in 

of more accurate methods recording and taking into consideration 
only the percentages of hits actually made the records show that our 
long-range firing was practically at a standstill between 1911 and —— 
Beginning with the — 22 ce: ee area — in spite of oe greatly increa: 
range, the percentage of been mainta: This is — 
due to er effort on the part ar the ains ig — improvements in 
material. The training has been standardized and more time raed 


to it. The results are most gra SIEDE, Sna as pr present methods wi 
be continued throughout the Fear, and with Bh Avage effort than ever 
made, it can reasonaly be expected that the results will show a general 


improvement over last year. Firing at extreme ranges under as close 
a simulation to actual battle conditions as mie of vessels involved 
will t will be continued, The Pain at at showing the records 
of the fall of every shot from every ship at battle pra 1. — this year 
are complete to the smallest detall, and it is p. ed in the comin 
year to ca this form of recording the work of fleet to the limi 
of the capac'ty of the art 2 8 

9. Year after year the t has published to the service, in 

large t type and 8 e tollow 

5 of the battle efficiency of any vessel is her ability to 

deliver the greatest number of hits in tbe shortest possible time after 
the, enemy is sighted and with the least 5 ture of ammunition.” 

“ Every detail of training that does not d San prepare the nnel 
for actual battle conditions and an; roof part of the material that can not 
be used in action must be eliminat 

10. The department's activities, as bearing on successful mery, 
are limited to one of supply, involving —— — and material. In- 
sufficiency in the supply of either bears directly upon gunnery. Of 
these an inadequate or comutantly changing personnel produce the 
most serious results. Recently the qu on of detail of personnel 
has been giver serious consideration, and the active fleet is now more 
fully officered and manned than previously, and the policy of makin — 4 

ges in the personnel not more than once a year has been establish 

11. Successful gunnery, like success in any other human endeavor, 
is very largely a question of personnel, and the human element is 
pronao more in control of the output than in any other form of 
activity. It calls for calmness and quick decision, not from one man 
but from a very large number of men, and it is the purpose of all training 
to prepare the officers and crew to do things, and the correct things, 
automatically. This is accomplished through a rigid discipline, ad- 
herence to sound principles, standardization of methods, clean life, de- 
velopment of character, and immediate seizing of every opportunity 
which ma wey, be turned to an advantage. 

12. While it is true that in years gone by a rigid investigation of the 
condition of our fleet would ae — bt out many features demanding 
immediate correction, it can nitely stated that to-day the ae 
jority of these conditions poi om removed, and 3 the p 3 
not only satisfactory, but we are in a tion, through the increase 
of both personne] and material and the improvemen in these two 
factors, to feel assured that we are A bon g a full measure of return 
for the money and effort expended. pressure at this time for im- 
3 Is as great as if actual war existed and anything standing 

the ag of progress receives immediate attention, in order tha 
the speed „ may not only be maintained but increased 
to the ban 0 city of our officers and men. Bad conditions 
have existed, but they are th of the past, and what was regarded 
as satisfactory years ago would not 9 3 to-day, and anything 

2 the subject o most rigid in- 
vestigation and action suitable to the gravity of the situation. 

13. In order to determine whether 
—— strictly enrried out on every sbip in the fleet, whatever her type, 

a system ptf rigid inspection, tracin ring 

ber has been instituted, and from the information thus obtain 
the cause of every failure of the perso y 
be definitely fixed and the responsibility therefor becomes plainly 
evident. — or culpable inefficiency in either high or low places 
can not megir is inspection. 

14. This is the work of 60,000 officers and men charged with the 
preparation of the feet and its readiness for war. It can only be ac- 
complished through the most active cooperation between the military 
and the civil branches backed by the united support of the American 


ae Attached hereto is a list of vessels with the character of their 
5 at elementary target practice based on the scale adopted 
Admiral Mayo and first used last year. 


C. P. PLUXKETT. 


Bosth Dakota 
North Carolina 


1911. 
No elementary practice was held In the year 1911, the departm 
response to recommendations from the f fleet, haring — — ay 
of gunnery exercise. 
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DESTRUCTION OF GOVERNMENT PROPERTY AT- SEATTLE, WASH. (S. 
DOC. No. 495). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Secretary of War, transmitting, in 
response to a resolution of the 5th instant, certain information 
relative to the destruction of Government property on Pier 11 
at Seattle, Wash. The communication will be printed and also 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

The communication is as follows: 


Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, July 7, 1916. 
The PRESIDENT OF THB SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sim: 1. In connection with Senate resolution of July 5, 
1916, covering the destruction of Government prope on Pier 11 at 
Seattle, Wash., June 30, 1916, you are informed as follows: 

April 23, 1910, the depot 5 Seattle, Wash., submitted 
abstract and one copy of ea bid received in response to advertise- 
ment for dock accommodations at Seattle during fiscal year 1911. 
These bids were carefully considered, and upon recommendation the 
bid of the United Warehouse Co., for Pier 11, at $9,600 per annum, was 
approved by the Secretary of War, the same giving the most tonnage 
at the cheapest rate, and being otherwise d able. The depot quar- 
pee te n directed to enter into lease for this dock during 

scal year A 4 

2. January 9, 1914, the Quartermaster General addressed the follow- 
ing letter to the Chief of Staff, for consideration of the Secretary of 
War, on the subject of docking facilities, at Seattle, Wash.: 

“It appears from information received that the port commission in 
Seattle, Wash., contemplates the construction of certain piers in 
Smiths Cove, Puget Sound, for various purposes, and makes the fol- 
lowing proposition to the vernment : 

“First. To construct piers in Smiths Cove, over which the Govern- 
ment would have exclusive use and control of approximately 425 feet 
of said purs subject to common use of rapon roadway along the 
center of pier, and including additional berthing space necessary for 
a vessel of the dimensions of the transport Div; also for the use of the 
cable ship Burnside, or any other similar cable ship. 

“Second, The Signal Corps to have the agin e of installing a cable 
tank not to ex 50 feet in diameter suc. sition as shall be 
convenlent to the cable ship. Tank to be installed and maintained at 
the SN pes of the Government. 

ch „ fourth, fifth, and sixth.“ 

“Seventh. The pier ‘being now in process of construction, the port 
commission will undertake to adapt the structure as far as possible to 
the needs of the Government. 

„ Eighth. 2 * * 

“Ninth. The Government to pay for the foregoing privileges the sum 
of $650 per month. 

“Tenth. The port commission also agrees to provide facilities at its 
Central Waterfront Pier, now in process of construction, and well 
under way, for the landing of small boats such as pertain to the 
various 3 in the sound, at an approximate rental of $100 
per month. 

“It is contemplated that the structures and pier will be completed 
on or about June 80, 1914, and the premises above outlined will be 
ready for occupancy at that time. 

“This matter has been carefully taken up and considered by the 
depot quartermaster at Seattle and, in answer to letter from the 
Quartermaster General, he recommends as follows: 

“Tt is believed it would be advisable to let matters remain as they 
are for the present, for the following reasons— 

“First. It is understood that negotiations are under way for the 
transfer of the Washington-Alaska Military Cable & Telegraph System 
to the Post Office Department. This would eliminate from considera- 
tion the arrangements necessary for berthing the Burnside and provid- 
ing a cable tank. The recommendation of this office that the port 
commission's proposition be accepted was in a great measure influenced 
by, „„ offered for berthing the Burnside and locating the 
cable tank. 

“Second. There are other large projects under way by the port com- 
mission, some of which when completed might afford even more ad- 
yantageous sites for Government purposes those offered. 

“Third. When all these projects are completed, or sufficiently ad- 
vanced to permit of best conclusions, a careful study of the entire 
situation can be made and the most convenient and advantageous 
arrangements made for the Government. 

“ This office concurs In the recommendations of the depot quartermas- 
ter, Seattle, and In view of the fact that other departments and various 
bureaus of the Government are more or less interested in the docking 
facilities at Seattle, it is recommended that a board of officers be con- 
yened for the purpose of carefull 5 reporting on, and mak- 
ing recommendations relative to the project submitted by the Port Com- 
mission of Seattle.” 

5 above recommendation was approved by order of the Secretary 
0 Var. 

3. The report of the board of officers, dated May 14, 1914, was re- 
ceived in the War Department and the following abstracted there- 


rom : 

“After careful consideration of all the aecompanying 4 aa and in- 
vestigation by members of the board, the board reaches the following 
conclusions : 

“ First. In view of the possible transfer of the Alaska cable system to 
the Post Office Department, the construction of a cable tank at the 
Smiths Cove Pler by the War Department should be held in abeyance 
until the question of the transfer is settled one way or the other. It 
would probably cost $10,000 to construct the cable tank. The one at 
Tacoma js now available, and it is not believed it would be economical 
for the War Department to abandon that tank and put 510,000 in a 
new one at the present time. 

“This matter also would materially affect the amount of space the 
War Department would require for the transaction of its business, and 
until this amount of space is definitely known it would appear to be 
inadvisable to proceed further, 

“Second. The Government owns a site for a_ dock on Salmon Bay. 
The construction of the Lake Washington Canal, which is now under 
way, will afford access to this dock site, but unless rail facilities were 
available this site would not be suitable. The question of constructing 
tracks to this site was taken up by the president of the board with the 


officials of the Oregon-Washington Railroad, whose right of way is con- 
venient, but no assurance could be obtained that tracks would be con- 
structed within the next few years. This site, with rail facilities, 
would probably be the one the War Department would select, on ac- 
2 of its belonging to the Government and its convenience to Fort 


on. 

Third. The port commission plans are not as yet far enough ad- 
vanced toward completion to enable the board to conclude exactly what 
the conditions will be. 

In view of the above facts, the board recommends that matters be 
left as they are for at least another year. By that time the question 
of the transfer of the cable system to the Post Office Department will 
probably be determined. The port-commission projects will have been 
completed or advanced far enough to permit of a clear understanding 
of the situation. The Lake Washington Canal will probably be com- 
pleted, and definite understanding can be had with the railroad com- 
pany as to the possibilities of rail facilities at the Salmon Bay site.” 

4. The above-mentioned proceedings of board of officers, after care- 
ful consideration by all bureaus concerned, were approved by the Secre- 
tary of War. The papers were later transmitted to the depot quarter- 
master, Seattle, Wash., by the Quartermaster General, recommending 
er the president, Port of Seattle commission, be advised of action 
aken, 

5. January 27, 1916, the Quartermaster General, in letter to the 
depot quartermaster, Seattle, Wash., on the subject of cable tank and 
dock facilities at Seattle, remarked that his office had listed for con- 
sideration in connection with the 1918 estimates to Congress a project 
for the construction of a Signal Corps cable tank and dock at Salmon 
Bay, near Fort Lawton Reservation, and that in order to estimate 
for the dock and cable tank it was desired the depot ermaster 
take the matter up as soon as practicable, confer wi the milit: 
authorities interested at Seattle, and forward estimates, together wit 
3 to advisability of the Government constructing such a dock 
a me. 

6. The depot quartermaster, Seattle, Wash., reported on June 
1916, that he tes the cost of the dock and warehouse woul 
be $65,644, and dr ng of site $7,260, the cost of cable tank 
estimated at $7,000. s matter be considered in connection wi 
the next estimates to be submitted to Congress. 

7. During the progress of the investigation of dock and cable tank 
facilities at Seattle, Wash., set forth in report herewith, it has been 
necessary for the depot quartermaster, Seattle, Wash., to renew the 
zeng on Pier 11, Oriental k, cach year, at the same rate as when first 

eased. 
8. It was considered that suitable and adequate fire protection existed 
at this wharf, the following apparatus being on hand on May 31, 1916: 
Twelve hand grenades on walls in various parts of dock ; 42 fire buckets in 
racks in various parts of dock; 6 fire plugs at various parts of the pier, 
thread couplings same as city plogs. Pier 11 also had the protection 
of the city fire departments. 

9. The Government supplies stored on this dock were principally 
clothing and subsistence, arms, ammunition, and miscellaneous 
supplies, being loaded on transport and awaitin shipment to posts in 
Alaska; also powder and cannon ammunition for Puget Sound Ceast 
Artillery posts. Information has been received in the department to 
the effect that 8 $15,000 worth of ype a material 
and $70,000 of other supplies on this dock haye destroyed, or a 
total loss of W. 5,000. The figure in foregoing resolution 
($40, 000) therefore thought to be an error. 

Very respectfully, 
Ngewron D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. NELSON presented telegrams in the nature of petitions 
from the Minnesota Employers’ Association, of St. Paul; from 
M. C. Tifft, general counsel, Minnesota Employees’ Mutual 
Liability Insurance Co., of Minneapolis; and from B. F. Nelson, 
of Minneapolis, all in the State of Minnesota, praying that 
policies of mutual liability insurance companies be exempted 
from taxation under the proposed revenue law, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a memorial of the Board of Super- 
visors of Contra Costa County, State of Californian, remonstrat- 
ing against the proposed inheritance tax, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Corona, Cal., praying for an appropriation for the construction 
of a roadway from the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans, which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. THOMPSON presented a petition of 100 inmates of the 
Kansas State Soldiers’ Home, Fort Dodge, Kans., praying for 
the enactment of legislation to provide that widows of veterans 
of the Civil War who were married after the year 1895 be 
granted pensions, which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Mr. WARREN. I present a telegram in the nature of a 
memorial from the Wyoming Bankers’ Association, remonstrat- 
ing against the insertion of a banker’s special tax provision 
in the revenue bill. I move that the telegram be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

CHEYENNE, WYO., July 1t, 1916. 
F. E. WARREN 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


We are advised bankers’ special tax was stricken from the omnibus 
revenue bill before bang passed by the House. Please use your best 
efforts to prevent its being inserted in the bill in your House. Your 
good offices for such further relief from income tax as may be possible 
will be appreciated. 

Wroutxa BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Harry B. HENDERSON, Secretary. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. CLAPP, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 8492) to restore homestead rights 
in certain cases, asked to be discharged from its further consid- 
eration and that it be referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands, which was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 6331) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to issue patent to William H. Ingle for homestead entry 
in Colorado, reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 657) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred the 
following bills, reported them each without amendment and sub- 
mitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 11162. An act to amend an act entitled “ An act to au- 
thorize entry of the public lands by incorporated cities and towns 
for cemetery and park purposes,” approved September 30, 1890, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 659) ; and 

H. R. 20. An act authorizing the county of Gunnison, Colo., to 
purchase certain public lands for public-park purposes (Rept. 
No. 658). 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Public Lands, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 14868) to accept the ces- 
sion by the State of Oregon of exclusive jurisdiction over the 
lands embraced within the Crater Lake National Park, and for 
other purposes, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report. (No. 656) thereon. 

Mr. SHIELDS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 12541) authorizing insurance com- 
panies and fraternal beneficiary societies to file bills of inter- 
pleader reported it with amendments: and submitted a report 
(No. 660) thereon. k 

Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 7419) granting a patent to a cer- 
tain strip of land to Elisha A. Crandall, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 661) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 15522) to establish a national park service, and for 
other purposes, reported it with an amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 662) thereon. 

Mr. BECKHAM, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 6758. An act for the relief of the legal heirs of Hector 
M. McDonald, deceased (Rept. No. 664) ; 

H. R. 11262. An act for the relief of Mrs. C. D. Corbin (Rept. 
No. 665) ; and 

H. R. 12248. An act for the relief of the estate of Mary H. S. 
Robertson, deceased (Rept. No. 663). 

Mr. BECKHAM, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 7417) for the relief of Lawrence 
J. Kessinger, asked to be discharged from its further considera- 
tion and that it be referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads, which was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
-consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CATRON: 

A bill (S. 6612) for the relief of Bertram C. Gilbert; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: 

A bill (S. 6613) to protect the health of the residents of the 
District of Columbia and the employees of the United States 
Government residing in Maryland near the District of Columbia 
boundary; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (for Mr. REED): 

A bill (S. 6614) granting a pension to Lotta K. Boyd, widow 
of the late Capt. Charles T. Boyd, and to Eliza and Klem, his 
children; and 

A bill (S. 6615) granting an increase of pension to Annie E. 
Adams (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

THE REVENUE. 


Mr. BROUSSARD submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him in the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, 
and for other purposes, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed. 


SUPPLIES TO PEOPLE OF POLAND (S. DOC. NO. 494). 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 


read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 


To the Senate: 


In response to the resolution adopted by the Senate on May 
31 (calendar day, June 1), 1916, requesting the President to 
furnish information relative to the transportation of relief 
supplies to Poland, if the furnishing of such information is not 
incompatible with the public interest, I transmit herewith a 
report by the Secretary of State on this subject. 

The report of the Secretary of State has my approval. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

The WRITE HOUSE, 

Washington, July 12, 1916. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened and (at 6.10 p. m., 
Wednesday, July 12, 1916) the Senate took a recess until to- 
morrow, Thursday, July 13, 1916, at 10 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate July 12 (legis- 
lative day of July 7), 1916. 


POSTMASTERS. 
CALIFORNIA, 


Robert E. Walsh to be postmaster at Angels Camp, Cal, in 
place of F. J. Grillo. Incumbent's commission expires July 18, 


1916. 
FLORIDA. 
W. L. Straub to be postmaster at St. Petersburg, Fla., in 
place of R. S. Hanna. Incumbent's commission expired June 
1916. 
5, ILLINOIS. 


Ray Raridon to be postmaster at Morrison, III., in place of 
John Grierson, deceased. - 
KANSAS. 
Robert Shouse to be postmaster at Ellinwood, Kans., in place 
of Theodore Iten, jr. Incumbent’s commission expires August 


3 KENTUCKY. 


Francis B. Brown to be postmaster at Morganfield, Ky., in 
place of R. L. Jones. Incumbent's commission expires July 18, 


1916. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Frederick M. Fowler to be postmaster at Foxboro, Mass., in 
place of Edward W. Welch, removed. 

James M. Perley to be postmaster at Rowley, Mass., in place 
of J. A. Marshall. Incumbent's commission expired January 


15, 1916. 
MINNESOTA. 


Charles A. Allen to be postmaster at Milaca, Minn., in place 
of Fay Cravens. Incumbent’s commission expired January 15, 
1916. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Iona G. Chapman to be postmaster at Utica, Miss., in place 

of E. S. Chapman, removed. 


NEBRASKA. 


Charles S. Anderson to be postmaster at Fullerton, Nebr., in 
place of J. A. Storch. Incumbent's commission expires July 16, 
1916. 

Patrick F. Leonard to be postmaster at Anselmo, Nebr., in 
place of J. F. Brechbuhl. Incumbents commission expires 
August 8, 1916. 

C. B. Nichols to be postmaster at Valley, Nebr., in place of 
F. H. Whitmore. Incumbent’s commission expires August 8, 
1916. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 


Henry E. Brown to be postmaster at Buffalo, N. Dak., in 
place of Ingvold Berg. Office became presidential July 1, 1916, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Hugh A. Brown to be postmaster at Leetsdale, Pa., in place 
of R. R. Groetsinger. Incumbent's commission expires July 13, 
1916. 

Frank W. McCall to be postmaster at Morton, Pa., in place 
of A. A. Benkert. Incumbent’s commission expired May 10, 
1916. 

TEXAS 


Kenneth T. Biggs to be postmaster at Sabinal, Tex., in place 


of A. P. McCauley. Incumbent's commission expires August 
23, 1916. 
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J. G. Lewis to be postmaster at Walnut Springs, Tex., in 
place of Effie Walton. Incumbent’s commission expires August 
23, 1916. 

George D, Staton to be postmaster at Grand Saline, Tex., in 
place of D. E. Walshe. Incumbent’s commission expires August 
28, 1916. 

VIRGINIA, : 

John D. Shepperson to be postmaster at Charlotte Court 
House, Va., in place of J. W. Ingram. Incumbent’s commission 
expires July 24, 1916. 

WASHINGTON. 


William F. Brown to be postmaster at Renton, Wash., in 
place of Thomas Harries. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 8, 1916. 

Clarence A. Morgan to be postmaster at Hoquiam, Wash., in 
place of R. L. Philbrick. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 13, 1916. 

Mabel Murphy to be postmaster at Marysville, Wash., in place 
of H. A. Rathyon. Incumbents commission expired March 
21, 1916. Ms s 

WEST VIRGINIA. 


Walter S. Bambrick to be postmaster at Weirton, W. Va., 
in place of Louis Lowmiller, Incumbent’s commission expires 
August 23, 1916. t 

WISCONSIN. 


Henry Fleishbein to be postmaster at Glidden, Wis., in place 


of Mary A. McAskill. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
1, 1916. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Egecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 12 (legis- 
lative day of July 7), 1916. 


CONSULS. 


CLASS 2. 
John P. Bray to be a consul of class 2. 
CLASS 3. 
Robert Frazer, jr., to be a consul of class 3. 
John F. Jewell to be a consul of class 8. 
CLASS 4. 
Charles K. Moser to be a consul of class 4. 
William J. Pike to be a consul of class 4. 
CLASS 5. 
Gebhard Willrich to be a consul of class 5. 
CLASS 6. 
Wilbur T. Gracey to be a consul of class 6. 
Ralph C. Busser to be a consul of class 6. 
Jesse B. Jackson to be a consul of class 6. 
CLASS 7. 
John R. Silliman to be a consul of class 7. 
Henry P. Starrett to be a consul of class 7. 
Graham H. Kemper to be a consul of class T. 
CLASS 8. 
William E. Chapman to be a consul of class 8. 
Louis G. Dreyfus, jr., to be a consul of class 8. 
Charles C. Broy to be a consul of class 8. 
Ripley Wilson to be a consul of class 8. 
De Witt C. Poole, jr., to be a consul of class 8. 
John W. Dye to be a consul of class 8. 
CLASS 9. 
Charles H. Albrecht to be a consul of class 9. 
CONSUL GENERAL. 
CLASS 3. 
Edwin N. Gunsaulus to be a consul general of class 3. 
ASSISTANT TREASURER. 
Robert I. Hunt to be Assistant Treasurer of the United States 
at Chicago, III. 
Pusri HEALTH Service. 
Dr. William D. Heaton to be assistant surgeon, 
PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENT IN THE NAVY. 


Commander William D. MacDougall to be a captain. 

Lieut. Commander William L. Littlefield to be a commander. 

Lieut. Joseph O. Fisher to be a lieutenant commander. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Jacob H. Klein, jr., to be a lieutenant. 

James Watt, a citizen of New York, to be an assistant sur- 
geon in the Medical Reserve Corps. 


First Lieut. Edward W. Sturdevant to be a captain in the 
Marine Corps. 

Second Lieut. George K. Shuler to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps. 

Paymaster’s Clerk Henry L. Battle to be a chief pay clerk. 

Lieut. William T. Conn, jr., to be a lieutenant commander. 


POSTMASTERS. 

FLORIDA. 
J. M. Hewitt, Leesburg. 

ILLINOIS. 
Roy Raridon, Morrison. 

KENTUCKY. 
Francis B. Brown, Morganfield. 

NEW YORK. 


William H, Campbell, Warsaw. 
W. F. Keating, Victor. 

George M. Lamb, Coxsackie. 
Daniel W. Quinn, Valhalla. 

C. M. Stearne, Sacket Harbor. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, July 12, 1916. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Lord God, Father of all souls, we lift up our hearts to Thee 
in fervent prayer for the little children who, in many sections 
throughout the length and breadth of our land, especially in 
Greater New York, are sorely afflicted by a fatal disease which 
seems to baffle the skill of our physicians. Guide them, we be- 
seech Thee, to a speedy solution of the cause and a remedy 
which shall remove it, and spare to the loving hearts of the 
parents and to the world the little children. This we ask in 
the name of Him who said, “ Suffer the little children to come 
unto Me and forbid them not.” And He took thém up in His 
arms, put His hands upon them, and blessed them as precious 
gifts of heaven. Amen. F 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

PUBLICITY OF CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS, 


Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
consideration of the bill H. R. 15842, known as the campaign 
publicity bill, be made the special order for to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, immediately after the reading of the Journal, not to in- 
terfere with conference reports. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that another bill is pend- 
ing as a special order. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The general dam bill is pending, but it will 
not take very long. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest that the gentleman ask that the bill 
referred to be given a privileged status. 

Mr. RUCKER. Very well, Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill be 
given a privileged status, to be taken up after the consideration 
of the bill now pending. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill H. R. 15842, respecting the publicity 
of campaign contributions, be given a privileged status. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


COMPENSATION FOR INJURIES TO FEDERAL EMPLOYEES. 


The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday, and the House 
will automatically resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 15316) to provide compensation for employees 
of the United States suffering injuries while in the performance 
of their duties, and for other purposes, and the gentleman from 
Tennessee, Mr, Sis, will take the chair. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that there 
is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s point comes too late. 

Accordingiy the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 15316, with Mr. Sms in the chair. 

Mr. MOON. Mr, Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present, Evidently there 
is no quorum present. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
5 a Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
eall the roll. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Allen Fairchild Kahn Patten 
Anthony Farley Kearns Peters 
Austin Farr opts J Phelan 
Bacharach Fields Kennedy, Iowa Porter 
Bailey inley vent Pou 

Ia rohfeld Fitzgerald Key, Ohio Powers 
Barnbart Fordney Kiess, Pa. Pratt 

Bea kes Freeman Lafean Price 
Beales Gallagher Lenroot Rayburn 
Black Gallivan Liebel Riordan 
Burgess Garland Linthicum Roberts, Mass. 
Ryrus, ‘Tenn. Garrett Littlepage Rogers 
Caldwell Gillett Lobeck Rowland 
Callaway Glass Loft Saunders 
Cantril Graham MeAndrews Scott, Pa. 
Capstick Gray, N.J. MeDormott Shackleford 
Carlin Gregg MeFadden Sherwood 
Casey Griest McKellar Slayden 
Charles Guernsey MeKinley Smith. Tex. 
Church Hamill Madden Snyder 
Cline Hart. Maher Stedman 
Coady Hawley Miller, Minn. Steele, lowa 
Connelly Hav Miller, Pa. Stephens, Nebr, 
Copley Ileaton Morgan, La. Summers 
Costello iefiin Moss, Ind Tague 
Crago Helgesen Moss, W. Va. Talbott 
Crosser Henr: Murray Tilson 
Davenport Hensley elson Treadway 
Dempsey IIin Nichols, Mich. Venable 
Dewalt Hinds Nolan ard 
Doremus Houston North Williams, Ohio 
Driscoll Howell Oakey Wilson, Fla. 
Eagan Husted Oglesby Wilson, Ili. 
Eagle Hutchinson Oldfield Winslow 
Emerson Johnson, S. Dak. O'Shaunessy Wood, Ind. 
Esch Jones Varker, N. Y. 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Stus, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee 
having under consideration the bill H. R. 15316, and find- 
ing itself without a quorum, he caused the roll to be called, 
when 289 Members answered to their names, a quorum, and 
he presented the names of the absentees for printing in the 
Journal 

The committee resumed its sitting, 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he may de- 
sire to the gentleman from Indinna [Mr. Apart]. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, the pending bill, which, if enacted 
into law, will provide compensation for employees of the Gov- 
ermment suffering injuries in the course of their employment, 
meets with my hearty approval, and I shall gladly give it my 
support. I favor this bill because it is in the interest of labor 
and because I believe it is in the interest of the Government, 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp] in reporting this bill has 
well suid that the protection of the life and health of employees 
against injury sustained while in the performance of duties is to- 
day recognized as one of the very vital principles in the scheme of 
government. So large haye become the works of industry, so 
great has been their development through improved machinery 
and appliances, so numerous have become employees required to 
cr on these great works that the necessity of safeguarding 
them bas long been manifest. It should be the purpose of all 
employers of labor to give io their employees the most com- 
picte protection possible against injuries resulting from their 
employment and from diseases haying their origin in improper 
working surroundings. But despite the best efforts to protect 
employees against injury, accidents will occur, and the trend of 
the best thought of the country is to afford relief to the victims 
of such accidents, their families, zul those dependent upon them, 
from the dire- results of misfortune. 

The human right is ascendant, and the life, health, and happi- 
ness of their people is held in sacred trust by the most enlight- 
ened governments. The unit of all civilization is the home, and 
that this may not be broken up through occupational injury, but 
may be continued despite it, is the ultimate object of all work- 
men's compensation laws. Many of the States of this Union 
have such compensation laws which are working with most 
excellent results, and how it is proposed that the United States 
shall have a compensation law for the protection of all its 
employees, and thus give relief from the cumbrous and inefli- 
cient system of presenting private claims to Congress for its 
action, often delayed and many times insufficient, and to give 
its sanction to this great principle of humanity. 

Mr. Chairman, my own State of Indiana recently passed a 
workman’s compensation law which is working a great benefit 
te both the employer and the employee. During the past year 
under that law more than 4,000 cases have been compromised, 
and injured employees are now receiving over $8,000 per week. 
The law is a success from every standpoint, and there are no 
rensous why Government employees should not have the same 
protection, 


Mr. Chairman, during the 10 years I have occupied a seat 
upon the floor of this House I have not lost a single oppor- 
tunity to use my yoice and vote in support of all legislation help- 
ful to labor. I claim the right to speak for the plain people 
of our country without my motives being questioned, for I was 
born and reared among them, in the atmosphere of poverty, 
and the interest I have in their welfare comes from my associa- 
tion with them and my knowledge of their needs and condition. 
For three years of my life I worked in the factory, side by side 
with those who earn their bread by the sweat of their faces. 
Tt was in this way I earned the money to finish my education. 
I am giad I have had that experience. I learned then, and I 
know now, how to sympathize with labor, and I know how to 
legislate for them. 

Mr, Chairman, the Republican Party was in control of this 
Government for 16 years, aud during all of that time labor was 
ignored and the petitions of the working people denied. When I 
came to Congress 10 years ago I saw piled upon the Speaker's 
desk petitions said to have been signed by more than a million 
workingmen, pleading and begging for legislation in their be- 
half. I saw the party in power turn a deaf car to their appeal 
and give no consideration to their demands. Session after ses- 
sion they tried in vain to secure justice, but the party in power 

ras too busy legislating for a favored few to give any attention 
to the demands of labor. Finally the working people saw it 
was impossible to secure justice at the hands of the Republican 
Party, and at the ballot box in 1910 and 1912 they turned to the 
Democratic Party and gave us control of the Government. Just 
as soon as we were given the power we heard their appeals and 
recognized their rights by enacting legislation which has, and 
will, greatly improve labor conditions and raise the standard 
of living. We took up and enacted into law more than 20 bills 
directly in, the interest of labor, giving to the working people 
of the country all the legislation they were asking for—legista- 
tion they could not get under Republican rule. 

Mr. Chairman, since you have occupied that chair and pre- 
sided over a Democratic House, the fellowing bills advocated 
by labor have been enneted into law: 

First. The eight-hour bill, extending the operations of the 
eight-hour law to work done for the Govermment as well as 
work done by the Government. 

Second. The Children’s Bureau bill, to promote the welfare 
of children and to devise means whereby the necessities of the 
parents cun not be used to retard the development of the chil- 
dren who are the citizens of to-morrow. 8 

Third. The anti-injunction bill, to protect workingmen during 
the period of trade disputes and to give to them the same pro- 
tection in the courts that other men enjoy. For more than 30 
years there has been a tendency on the part of the equity courts 
to assume legislative power and to declare by injunction cer- 
tain acts to be criminal during labor disputes that are not 
criminal at other times, and then try men for committing these 
crimes without the protection of a trial by jury. That is con- 
trary to the spirit of democracy, and this House has put its 
stamp of disapproval on such usurpation on the part of the 
courts by the passage of the auti-injunction bill. 

Fourth. The contempt bill, to provide a trial by jury in the 
eases of indirect contempt when the acts alleged to have been 
committed in violation of the orders of the court are of a crimi- 
nal character, which would otherwise be tried by a judge and 
jury in our law courts. 

Fifth. The Department of Labor bill, creating a department, 
with a Secretary who shall be a member of the President's 
Cabinet and who shall have the power of mediation in trade dis- 
putes and the right to appoint conciliators in such cases when, 
in his judgment, it is wise to do so; and while his good offices 
may be used for the purpose of bringing the contending parties 
together, he shall have no power to enforce his own views upon 
either of them. 

Sixth. The Industrial Commission bill, to investigate the 
entire subject of industrial relations between employer and om- 
ployee, with a view of ascertaining the best methods of dealing 
with industrial disputes so as to protect the rights of all persons 
directly or indirectly interested. 

Seventh. The investigution of the Taylor and other systems 
of so-called scientific shop management in order that the work- 
ingman might be protected against speeding up beyond his 
hormal power. 

Eighth. The scaman's bill to give freedom to the seaman, 
provide a standard of skill for seamanship, promote safety of 
travel at sea, and equalize the operating expenses of foreigu 
vessels with American vessels, so as to build up an American 
merchant marine without resorting to subsidies, 

Ninth, The convict-labor bill requiring the sme of convict- 
made goods to conform to the laws relative to conviet- made 
goods in the States in which they are sold. 
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Tenth. The Bureau of Mines bill, to widen the scope of the 
Bureau of Mines so that it may be better able to develop methods 
of preventing accidents in mines and have greater efficiency in 
rescue work when accidents occur, not only in the coal-mining 
industry but in the mineral and miscellaneous mines as well. 

Eleventh. The dredge workers’ eight-hour bill, to remedy a 
decision of the Supreme Court that men engaged in dredging 
work in our rivers and harbors are not laborers and mechanics, 
but seamen, and therefore did not come within the provisions 
of the general eight-hour law. 

Twelfth, An eight-hour provision included in the fortification 
bill to apply to civilians engaged in the manufacture of ordnance 
and powder for the Government. 

Thirteenth. An eight-hour provision in the Post Office ap- 
propriation bill making the eight-hour workday apply to work- 
men employed under the current appropriations, 

Fourteenth. An eight-hour provision in the naval appropria- 
tion bill making the eight-hour workday apply to workmen 
employed under the current appropriations, 

Fifteenth. A provision in the Post Office appropriation bill 
removing from post-office employees the gag rule which has 
been applied by Executive order, issued by President Roosevelt 
and broadened by President Taft. This provision would make 
it possible for postal employees to bring their grievances to 
Congress without fear of being discharged for doing so. 

Sixteenth. The phosphorus-match bill to protect the health of 
workers in the match industry. 

Seventeenth. The bill to extend the provisions of the compen- 
sation-for-injury act to the employees of the Bureau of Mines. 

Eighteenth. The bill to give to official papers of trades-unions 
and fraternal organizations second-class mail privileges. 

Nineteenth. A provision in the naval appropriation bill re- 
quiring all coal purchased for the use of the Navy to be mined 
on an eight-hour workday. 

Twentieth. The masters and mates’ bill to reduce the hours 
of masters and mates, making it impossible to require them to 
continue on duty for indefinite periods, as has been the case in 
the past. 

Twenty-first. The trades-disputes act, embracing the relation 
of labor organizations to the antitrust laws of the country; the 
regulation of the issuance of injunctions and the guaranty of 
the right of trial by jury for alleged contempts committed out 
of the presence of the court. An act which determines once and 
for all that labor is not a commodity. 

Mr. Chairman, in addition to these laws, recognized as labor 
measures, we have passed a number of bills which, while not 
purely labor measures, were petitioned for by both organized 
and unorganized labor. 

First. A bill providing for the election of United States Sena- 
tors by a direct vote of the people. 

Second. A bill revising the tariff downward from an average 
of 97 per cent to 26 per cent. This bill, in conjunction with the 
antitrust bills, is working a great benefit to labor. 

Third. A bill providing for a system of parcel post which is 
already saving to those working for daily, weekly, and monthly 
wages over $11,000,000 per year. Heretofore this vast sum of 
money was taken from the wage earners and turned over to the 
express companies, which enabled these corporations to pay 
annual dividends as high as 70 per cent. 

Fourth. A bill providing a system of currency which takes 
the control of money out of the hands of Wall Street and makes 
it impossible for a few commercial vampires to bring on panics, 
close factories, and throw labor out of employment. 

Fifth. An income-tax law which last year lifted a burden 
of $124,000,000 off the shoulders of working people and placed 
it on the shoulders of the well-to-do, where it properly belongs. 

Sixth. Antitrust laws which will prevent combinations in 
restraint of trade and will protect the wage earner from the 
extortion heretofore practiced by giant monopolies and com- 
binations. 

Mr. Chairman, under all this good and wholesome legisla- 
tion labor is more prosperous and more independent than ever 
before. More men are employed ‘than ever before; more men 
are paid higher wages than ever before; more men are eating 
better food than ever before; more men are dressing their 
families better than ever before; more men are riding in auto- 
mobiles than ever before, and more workingmen will vote the 
Democratie ticket this year than ever before. Why should they 
not do so? Under Republican rule there were two men for each 
job; under Democratic rule there are two jobs for each man; 
more than 5,000,000 laboring men have had their wages in- 
creased during the last 120 days. The Democratic Party has 
been the friend of labor and has given to the workingmen all 
the legislation they asked for—legislation they were denied dur- 


ing 16 years of Republican rule. I assert, Mr. Speaker, that no |: 


man can offer a single sane or sensible reason why any labor- 
ing man should not vote the Democratie ticket this year. Let 
me remind you, gentlemen, that our American workmen are 
intelligent, progressive, and efficient. They are keeping a 
watchful eye on the work of Congress and will expect full jus- 
tice from us. They are not only watchful, but they are also 
appreciative. This is now being demonstrated out in Indiana 
by laboring men of my State, who are organizing and getting 
together to push my candidacy for governor, in order that they 
may show their gratitude for the service I have rendered in 
their behalf. I am also receiving many letters from labor 
organizations scattered throughout the country commending my 
service here and expressing their deep appreciation of my faith- 
fulness to labor. Just a few days ago I received a letter from 
Mr, A. E. King, general secretary and treasurer of the Grand 
Lodge of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, informing me 
of a resolution passed by their organization at their convention 
held at Detroit in June of this year. I shall print this letter 
in the Rxconn as a sample of the many letters of this character 
I am receiving. The letter and resolution read as follows: 
GRAND LODGE BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD TRAINMEN, 
leveled, Oma 8 1916. 

Hon. JoHN A. M. Apam, y 3 $ 


Congressman, State of Indiana, 
House of Representatives. 


ESTEEMED Sm: Our first triennial convention, held in Detroit in 
June of this year, passed the following resolution and requested that a 
copy of the same be sent to you: 

“Whereas the Hon, Joux A. M. ADAIR, Member of Congress, repre- 
senting the eighth congressional district of Indiana, has rendered 
valuable assistance in placing upon the statutes many laws bene, 
ficial to the railroad employees; and 

“Whereas he bas on every occasion when labor laws were under con- 
sideration shown the true progressive spirit and endeavored to 
better the condition of humanity. Therefore be it 


“ Resolved by the first triennial convention of the Brothericod of 
Railroad Trainmen, That we commend and approve Congressman 
Apain’s achievement; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to Congressman 
Aparir as expression of our appreciation of his assistance to us.” 

Very respectfully, yours, 
A. E. Krwa, 


General Secretary and Treasurer. 

Mr. Chairman, this resolution shows that labor is keeping in 
close touch with Congress and that workingmen are grateful to 
those who recognize nnd aid them in securing their rights. The 
Democratic Party has not only been true to labor in the Nation, 
but has likewise been true in all States of the Union where our 
party has been in power. In my own State of Indiana the last 
three Democratic legislatures enacted more laws for the benefit 
of working people than were enacted by our Republican friends 
during the entire history of the Republican Party. Here are 
some of the laws the Democratic Party out in Indiana has given 
to labor during the past few years: 

A law providing for trade and industrial schools in cities. 

A law regulating the keeping and sale of cold storage food 
products. 

A law providing for the insulation of electric wires. 

A resolution ratifying and adopting on behalf of the State of 
Indiana the income-tax amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

A law requiring all railroads to establish and operate their 
trains under a block system, to be approved by the Indiana 
railroad commission. 

A law prohibiting and regulating child labor. 

A law providing for the establishment and maintenance of 
playgrounds in certain cities. 

A law abolishing the fellow servant and assumption of risk 
rules, and making employers liable for injuries to their em- 
ployees, caused either by the negligence of the employer or his 
servants, commonly known as the “ Employers’ liability act.” 

A law requiring the weekly payment of wages in all manu- 
facturing and mining pursuits. 

A law making It a criminal offense to send out of the State 
claims against citizens of the State for the purpose of attachment 
and garnishment, and authorizing the recovery of any claims so 
collected with all costs, damages, and attorneys’ fees. 

A law providing for the payment of wages of laborers em- 
ployed on public contracts, 

A law establishing the home bureau of inspection and provid- 
ing for thé inspection of buildings, factories, workshops, mines, 
and boilers, and giving to such bureau the power to compel the 
establishment of safe and sanitary appliances, buildings, etc. 

A law defining dangerous employments and providing for the 
safety of persons employed therein. 

A law giving mechanics a lien for their labor, 

A law providing for the inspection of locomotive boilers. 

A law requiring railroads to use standard caboose cars. 

A law providing for full switehing crews. 
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A law providing for automatic bell ringers on locomotive cabs. 

A law regulating the height of overhead bridges and other 
structures, 

A law providing for safety appliances on trains, cars, and 
locomotives. 

A law requiring railroad companies, upon request, to state in 
writing the cause of an employee's discharge. 

A law requiring at least two members of every section crew 
to be acquainted with the rules of flagging trains. 

A law requiring the weekly payment of wages and forbidding 
the use of store checks. 

A law providing for the safety of persons employed in and 
about coal mines and providing for the examination of miners. 

A law providing for safety appliances to be used on steam 
boilers and inspection of such boilers. 

Deckless engine law, regulating the construction and opera- 
tion of locomotive engines. 

Motor-car law, providing for flagmen to accompany trolley 
or motor cars when being operated over steam railroads. 

English-speaking language law: A law prohibiting incompe- 
tent employees from running or controlling locomotive engines 
and railroad trains, 

A law to provide for an investigation of the hours and con- 
ditions of labor of women. 

Automatic-closing flre-door law, for the protection of fire- 
men and engineers and employees of steam railroads. 

A law to protect the lives of theatrical performers and theat- 
rical patrons by requiring that counterwighting of scenery 
shall be done with noncombustible weights carried on steel 
cables. 

Double-header law, which prohibits the practice of placing 
cars between locomotive engines when double or triple heading. 

Pilot law, providing for pilot engineers, motormen, and so 
forth, when detouring or running over foreign roads. 

Water-crane law, providing that water cranes and water 
spouts used on steam railroads shall be securely locked when 
not in actual use or operation. 

Semimonthly-pay law, requiring corporations to pay their em- 
ployces their wages twice a month. 

Railroad-experience law, requiring that experienced railroad 
conductors and engineers be in charge of trains. 

A Jaw regulating employment agencies. 

Av arbitration law, to settle disputes between capital and 
Inbor. 

A home bureau of inspection law, providing for_the inspec- 
tion of buildings, factories, mines, and so forth, for the safety 
of employees. 

A workman's compensation law, for the protection of injured 
employees, 

Mr. Chairman, these and many other laws in the interest of 
labor have been placed upon the statute books of my State by 
the Democratic Party, and what has been done for labor in In- 
diana has also been done in other States where the Democratic 
Party is in power, Speaking for myself, I want to help bring 
about a condition where colossal fortunes, built up through the 
sweat, privation, and worry of men, women, and children of 
working people, will be impossible; where poverty and want 
will be unknown, and all those who are willing to work will re- 
ceive such compensation as will enable them to secure com- 
fortable homes, all the food and clothing they desire, and equal 
opportunities for themselves and for their children for recre- 
ntiou, rest, and mental development with every other citizen of 
this Republie. Now, gentlemen, let us pass the pending bill and 
once more show to the country that the Democratic Party is 
the real, true friend of labor. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I would ask the other side to 
use some time. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER]. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I believe that this is a 
proper line for reform legislation to take. I do not agree with 
legislation which interferes with the efficiency of labor, but 
this sort of legislation has my hearty concurrence. 

I believe in the theory under which modern workmen's com- 
pensation acts are based. I believe that every industry should 
bear the burden of its own accidents. In fact, I believe that the 
day is close at hand when we must go further in curing for 
wage earners disabled by sickness or other causes. 

Foreign Governments have gone much further and much 
faster than the United States in this direction. In this country 
we are feeling our way with altogether too much precaution, 
Personally, I think that a minimum-wage law for women, for 
instance, is a reform far too long delayed. 

The expression “social justice” has become a political shib- 
boleth. A partisan discussion is evoked every time that phrase 


crops up in debate. I confess that I do not like to use the ex- 
pression “social justice,” on account of its controversial char- 
acter; but every day I become more and more convinced that 
legislation along the line of “social justice“ is imperatively 
needed in this country. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my 
time to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon}. 

Mr. CANNON, Mr. Chairman, the word is passed back and 
forth among those who are candidates for reelection that it is 
not wise to talk about this bill or to oppose it. We often hear 
such remarks and we often pay more attention to them than we 
should, because it is an old saying that nobody is so cowardly 
as one Member of Congress except two Members of Congress. 
I do not profess to have more courage than the average Member 
here, but I believe that we should give careful and conscientious 
consideration to all legislation, regardless of the lobby or the 
propaganda. This biil, while represented as one for compensa- 
tion to the employee of the Government in case of injury or dis- 
ability, is so closely modeled on our invalid-pension laws that I 
can not differentiate and look upon it as other than a provision 
for civil pension. If the $12 paid to the widow of a soldier is 
a pension, then this is a pension. We already have laws upon 
our statute books which provide compensation for civil em- 
ployees of the Government engaged in hazardous work. It is 
compensation in a lump sum. That legislation covers our Light- 
house Service, the navy yards, the Railway Mail Service, and 
I understand that in the Post Office appropriation bill of this 
year there is other legislation compensating or insuring the 
lives of many Government employees. 

It is proposed in this bill to repeal all of those compensation 
laws and bring under a pension system 400,000 employees, with- 
out distinction as to the character of their work, whether they 
are engaged in hazardous work such as that in the navy yards 
or as clerks in the departments without any other risk than 
that of the average citizen, the lawyer, banker, merchant. It 
appears to me that in this legislation Congress is asked to make 
a great departure from the old relations between the Govern- 
ment and its employees. 

Very few Members of Congress have seriously discussed or 
considered a general civil pension, but this bill, taken in con- 
nection with two others that have been favorably reported to 
the House, fairly launch our Congress upon the pension policy 
of England, Germany, and other European Governments, with 
this difference, that we propose to be much more liberal in our 
pensions than any European Government. We have here a 
minimum-wage bill providing that the Government shall not 
pay a wage of less than $3 a day to any of its employees, with- 
out regard to the character of the employment. The Govern- 
ment already bases its employment on 30 days to the month, and 
that bill, unless it has specific restrictions, would raise the 
minimum salary to $90 per month, or $1,080 per annum, which, 
coupled with the old regulation of 30 days’ leave and 30 days’ 
sick leave each year, makes a much more liberal compensation 
than is provided, on the average, in any wage scale for any 
line of employment outside of the Government service. 

We then have a bill for the retirement of postal employees at 
the age of 65 years. That bill has also been favorably reported 
to the House, and provides a pension of $600 a year for all 
postal employees, placing railway mail clerks, with their haz- 
ardous employment, on the same basis with the clerks in the 
post office and the rural carriers and the city letter carriers, 
none of whom face any greater risk than the ordinary citizen, 
but all retiring on a pension equal to the average annual carn- 
ing of the farmer and greater than that of the factory employee 
or the wage earner in steel works and telephone companies. 

I have here a bulletin recently issued by the Department of 
Agriculture giving the annual earning of the farmer at $600, 
only one-third of which is received in cash. In this bulletin 
the average wage of street-railway employees is given at $650; 
of men in iron and steel works, $610; of clergymen, $663; of 
policemen, $1,052; of Federal employees, $948; of workers on 
full time in factories, $518; and allowing for unemployment, 
$460. I have also a bulletin issued by the Department of Labor 
giving the union scale of wages and hours of labor in the last 
year in many cities of the country. ‘This covers many lines of 
employment: Steamfitters, plasterers, marble-setters, carpen- 
ters, bricklayers, boiler makers, and so forth. None of these 
union scales equal the proposed scale of the minimum-wage 
bill which has been favorably reported to this House, and all 
range from 8 to 10 hours a day. It is said for this bill, that it 
provides compensation or gives an insurance against risk to 
about 400,000 of the civil employees of the Government. That 
is a large number, and yet it is only 1 per cent of the people 
engaged in gainful occupations in this country. The census 
reports show that there are 40,000,000 people carning their 
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Uving in this country, and that they are the chief supporters of 
tuis Government, which has no resources of its own except the 
power of taxing the citizen and collecting the revenues which 
we here so liberally appropriate for all sorts of worthy proposi- 
tions, 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. McGirxicuppy] in discussing 
the revenue bill the other day said: 

This power to tax the people delegated to Congress is the most im- 
portant and far-reaching in its effects of any power in the Constitu- 
tion. It reaches every home in the land; it affects every family and 
fireside in the Nation. 

I agree with his statement, and yet in this bill he proposes 
to tax all the people to pension a small part of the people— 
1 per cent of those who live in the sweat of their faces. He 
does not know what this burden may become in the future. It 
is said that it will not cost more than the present laws for 
compensation, and that it will not exceed half a million dollars 
a year. The cost of civil pensions in other countries has 
mounted up after a few years until it has become very burden- 
some. In Berlin the civil pension costs the Government 36 
per cent as much as the active list; in England, 80 per cent; 
in France, 17 per cent; and in Austria, 33 per cent. 

With a compensation schedule like this, the minimum-wage 
legislation and a civil pension as liberal as that proposed for 
the Postal Service extended to all the civil service, as it will be 
in a few years, our civil establishment will become a very ex- 
pensive one, and then I fear the great body of the people will 
ask if Congress had looked after the general welfare of the 
great majority in organizing a special class to be pensioned out 
of the earnings of the whole through this important and far- 
reaching power of taxation. 

It is class legislation. You know we are prone to look at the 
fact that it does not come directly out of your pocket or my pocket 
or the pocket of the individual citizen, but it comes from the 
Treasury, which, after all, has to be replenished, but in the last 
analysis it affects every man, whether he is a capitalist or a 
laborer, because it is all charged back on labor in the end, say 
what you please about it. Somebody may be the conduit through 
whom it is conveyed into the Treasury, but in the end it is all 
charged, either by direct taxation or what is called indirect 
taxation, upon the consumer, so that it does after all affect 
everybody. 

The men who are engaged in Uncle Sam's employment, man 
for man, on an average receives a third more pay—I was going 
to say one-half, but I want to be conservative—one-third more 
pay, with all the advantage of leaves of absence, where the law 
so provides, than men of similar ability receive, and that applies 
to bookkeepers, clerks, railway people, post-route agents, all along 
the line. Why are these places sought after? Political revolu- 
tions are affected sometimes and start sometimes and are 
crowned with success sometimes by the desire of the “ outs” to 
come in. Why, we have 43,000 rural-route mail carriers. 

Now, just let us be honest with each other. They are worthy 
people. I know a great many who live in my district. The posi- 
tions are sought after, and they were sought after when the pay 
was only $300, and they were more sought after as it advanced 
to $600, $700, to $800, to $900, and to $1,200, as I believe it is now. 
Why, the man who works upon a rural route—our fellow citi- 
zens; I know many of them are good folks—he is better off than 
the carpenter, than the bricklayer, than the clerk in the bank, 
than the clerk in the store. ‘Those places are greatly sought 
after. Why, bless my soul, you ought to see the eligible list 
since you came in. 

The Post Office bill cares for these post-office employees. 

Mr. COX. In that connection, why should these places not be 
sought after, when 4,320 rural-route carriers average less than 
four hours per day upon a salary of $1,200 per year, and up- 
ward of 10,000 more of them employ themselves less than five 
hours ‘per day, and 43,000 work on an average of only six hours 
and 41 minutes per day. Why should they not be sought after? 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. CANNON. Quick, if it is a question. 

Mr. DOWELL. I would like to know if the gentleman from 
Indiana has a record to substantiate his statement with refer- 
ence to the time the rural carriers are on the route? 

Mr. COX. I have. The statement is made by the rural car- 
riers themselves over their own signatures and in their own 
hundwriting. - 

Mr. DOWELL. I desire to question the record, but 

Mr. CANNON. I can not yield. It is not about this particular 
man or that particular man, or this particular class of men or 
that class of men. I want, if I can, to lift this discussion a 
little higher up than it is generally approached by the various 
circulurs that all of us get. Whoop la! Do you know, boys, 
wit x round robin is? Did any of you ever get one? 
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Mr. RAKER. Every 
Mr. CANNON. Every day. I expect everybody does. 
comes from the capitalists and plutocrats, the laboring men, 
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and everybody except the farmer. The farmer is one-third of 
the population. I do not think I have had a single request from 
a farmer in my district in this year. He is busy with his crops, 
you know, and taking care of his stock, and all that kind of 
thing; but everybody else seems to be organized and pouring 
the requests in to us. When they come in they very frequently 
send the circular which begot the request. It was not intended 
that they should do that, but they do it very frequently; and 
they call that public sentiment. 

People are very accommodating about signing petitions and 
letters urging this and that upon Congress, Several weeks ago 
I received a number of letters from constituents protesting 
against the bill to create a juvenile court for the District of 
Columbia. They used such vigorous language in denouncing 
that bill that I thought they had been imposed upon. I therefore 
mailed to my correspondents a copy of the bill with a request 
that they mark the objectionable sections, suggest changes, and 
return the same to me. I promptly received replies admitting 
that they could find nothing objectionable in the bill and con- 
fessing that they had been imposed upon by the propagandists 
who were working against that measure. 

We have lobbies and propagandas claiming to represent the 
people, and it is at times difficult for the Representative to 
realize that after all the great body of his constituents are not 
organized but are looking to him to fairly represent them and 
consent to no legislation that will discriminate against any of 
them and recognize a class to be favored by the Government. I 
have no criticism of those who organize and work for themselves 
and their class, That is in harmony with the laws of nature. 
But I have never felt that I owed my election as a Representa- 
tive to any one class or that I should be unduly influenced by 
the lobby or propaganda of any particular class seeking legisla- 
tion for its particular benefit. From a purely agricultural dis- 
trict that which I represent has become a district of many in- 
dustries, and I now represent many thousand men engaged in 
transportation, manufacture, and mining, while there are also 
large commercial interests along with the industries and the agri- 
culture. So I have a constituency that fairly represents the in- 
terests of the Republic. My experience has been that the average 
American citizen, whatever his calling or interest, is fair and 
sympathetic toward the ambitions and aspirations of all other 
factors in the community, but he is not willing that the Govern- 
ment should depart from its old ideal of equality of all men before 
the law or that this Congress shall legislate for one class at the 
expense of all other classes. So I shall vote against this bill 
because it is class legislation, giving benefits to one class that 
must be at the expense of the whole citizenship, which must be 
taxed for these benefits. 

No man sceks employment from the Government at a sacrifice, 
and I am unable to see why the civil employee of the Government, 
with shorter hours, better pay, and greater privileges than others 
engaged in similar private employment, should be pensioned at 
the expense of those who are not in the employ of the Govern- 
ment. After all, these pensions must be paid by the labor of the 
country, for the Government has no revenues except those it 
collects from the masses of the people; and, under the present 
revenue laws reducing the customs taxes and increasing the in- 
ternal taxation, this plan of granting pensions to the civil em- 
ployees of the Government is more clearly at the expense of the 
fellow employee who has not been favored with a Government 
job. In saying this I am not finding fault with the men in the 
civil service who are like all other people seeking to better their 
condition and better provide for those dependent upon them, but, 
as a Representative of the 99 per cent of those who are earning 
their bread in the sweat of their faces, I do not believe I am 
justified in putting this burden upon them without some reliable 
information as to how that burden will increase, until, like in 
other countries where the civil pension has been adopted, it has 
become too heavy for the taxpayers to bear, especially at a time 
when the Government is facing new problems of defense which 
are calling for new and untried methods of taxation. 

So I respectfully consider all the round robins I receive, listen 
to the lobbyists, and, balancing one against another, follow the 
old plan of judging social justice, as these propagandas are called, 
by the old rule of the greatest good to the greatest number of 
the citizens of the Republic. 

Now, having said that much, let me go a little further on to 
the classified-service employee. I say again, conservatively, 
that he gets one-third more pay than similar service receives in 
the United States outside. He is in the minority, though 
seemingly in the majority; but he is in a very great minority— 
only 1 per cent of the wage earners of the country—and yet, as 
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an American citizen, he is entitled to due recognition. Now, I 
want you folks, before I take up another line, to know what 
the existing law is to these people that are in hazardous serv- 
ice. Recollect that possibly in the fullness of time, if we are 
afraid of these people—I am not; I think I have their con- 
fidence in the main, and I think I could oppose what they want 
in this matter without serious criticism—if we are fearful 
about them, recollect you make less comfortable and give less 
justice to the man who is in the hazardous employment than 
you will by the passage of this bill. 

Now, I will say to you frankly that the Government employee 
in Washington, who, upon the whole, has a very desirable place, 
when he comes to Washington loses practically his citizenship 
at home. Yet he enters on a good salary and keeps the good 
salary and progresses in the good salary if he is a worthy em- 
ployee, but it is gotten at the expense of loss of acquaintance 
and practical loss of citizenship in the country at large. So 
while sometimes we say these people are overpaid—and they are 
in comparison with other people throughout the country—yet 
that matter is true. Now, the employee who is out in the city, 
out in the country, is a pretty swift citizen. He is a practical 
fellow. He is somebody. He votes. He is an active sovereign. 
He is supposed to have much of influence. We all court him. 
Sometimes we court him for more than he is worth, shutting our 
eyes, you know, when he is representing to us his influence. I 
am speaking respectfully of the employees, because, I say again, 
I have great respect for them. 

Now, take this thing of good citizenship and let me discuss 
that a minute. Do you know the men who are going to occupy 
these seats 40 years from now, when most of us who are here 
now will be dead? They are the farmer boy, the son of the 
laborer, the son of the mechanic, the boy who has to hustle. 
There is a great deal of talk about child labor. Child labor in 
a factory and mine that are ill-ventilated and which operate 
over hours ought to be corrected. But there is child labor on 
the farm, child labor in the little village, child labor in the 
small city, where the bright-eyed boy contributes to the sup- 
port of the family by labor before and after school hours and 
in vacation, who knows what a dollar is worth by having earned 
it, and as a rule forges ahead, in the school, of the boy who 
does not have to hustle. Now, you say, “ What has that to do 
with the bill?” I answer, It has a great deal to do with it, 
because I am here to tell you that when you by legislation give 
to Government employees—our fellow citizens not engaged in 
hazardous employment—one-third more pay, with steady ein- 
ployment, than their neighbors receive for similar ability, you 
beget a privileged class, especially when you consider that this 
bill provides for a pension to those not engaged in dangerous 
employment in the event of accident. 

Now, the glory of this Republic is the glory of the citizenship 
of the United States, and it is to be found in what? In the fact 
that we are self-reliant. The average citizen, whatever his call- 
ing or income, relies upon his own effort not only in caring for 
his home but in insuring it and insuring his own life to provide 
for his family after he is gone. Care is taken to provide against 
accident, There is the insurance policy, the society insurance, 
savings accounts; homes are acquired in building associations, 
and all that kind of thing. 

“Well, that does not amount to much,” says somebody. Let 
me show you what it does amount to. The latest statistics I 
have been able to find are compiled in the World’s Almanac. In 
the old-line insurance companies there are 41,204,000 insurance 
policies in existence, It is about the number of our people en- 
gaged in gainful occupations. Do you know how much it covers? 
It covers $21,000,000,000. And it is constantly increasing from 
year to year. Those policies represent the savings of the mil- 
lions, and they increase as the population increases; and unless 
we pauperize our people, if we can keep the present condition in 
the United States, they will more and more take care of them- 
selves, 

But that is not all. Take the society insurance. There are 
eight and one-third millions of policies, covering in round num- 
bers $10,000,000,000. You know what the society insurance is— 
the benefical society insurance. It is cheaper than the regular 
insurance, and it is substantially good. 

But that is not all. Take the personal accident and health 
insurance. That amounts to $5,000,000,000. Again, take the 
employers’ liability insurance. That amounts to $4,000,000,000. 
And yet that is not all. Take the savings banks. There are 
eleven and a quarter million of depositors in the savings banks, 
with an aggregate deposit of $5,000,000,000, representing purely 
savings. All these substantially are savings. 

But that is not all. Take the building associations in the 
United States. They represent a billion and a quarter of invest- 
ment. Take the case in my own little city, the mechanics and 


the laboring men in my little city of Danville, gaining some- 
thing like 10,000 inhabitants in a decade. They have in those 
building associations nearly $7,000,000, and they are paying out 
money for homes, and they get their homes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yiela for a question? 

Mr. CANNON. For a question. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. After the rural carrier, whom the 
gentleman has mentioned, has provided himself with an automo- 
bile, or two horses and the rig, would the gentleman think that 
$700 or $800 or $900, as the gentleman has mentioned, makes 
that an especially lucrative position? 

Mr. CANNON. The pay is $1,200 per annum. The place is 
greatly sought after. I know that from the time when the pay 
was only $300 a year until the present time it has been greatly 
sought after. But if they ought to have more compensation, give 
them more. They do not need a guardian. Theirs is not a dan- 
gerous occupation or a hazardous occupation any more than is 
that of the farmer. I am not speaking now of low salaries. How- 
ever, I am not speaking now of the amount of their salaries, but 
x an questioning the propriety of enacting this legislation at this 
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Now, just let me make a comparison for a few minutes. Do 
you know what the average pension of the soldiers of the Union 
Army of 2,200,000 men has been? All the way from $60 a year 
to, I believe, since the age pension has been added, $220 or $230. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Three hundred and sixty dollars. 

Mr. CANNON. Three hundred and sixty dollars? 1 think, 
prehaps, my friend is mistaken. The Commissioner of Pensions 
in his last report gives the average value of the pension for Civil 
War veterans at $226.53 in 1915, But, however that may be, 
mind you, the great mass of them are dead. We have always 
grown more liberal in military pensions as the boys passed over, 
and we ought to be, because with age greater helplessness comes, 

Do you know what the widow to-day gets if she married her 
husband before 1890 and can trace the death of her husband to 
the Army service? Twelve dollars a month. You know that 
prior to 1890 the widow of a private soldier, if both legs of the sol- 
dier were shot off, if both arms were shot off, if he was absolutely 
helpless, or if he were not helpless and died, had to trace the 
death to the Army service, and she got $8 a month. My friend 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] nods his head. That is right. That 
was the rate from the close of the war, or even during the war, 
down to the year 1890. 

You know we passed a bill here the other day for the Spanish- 
American War soldiers. We passed it unanimously. I do not 
think there was a vote against it. Later on we passed a bill 
that gave the widow of a soldier who was married prior to 1890 
and was 70 years old $20 a month. f 

Mr. ASHBROOK. That was 1905. 

Mr. CANNON. Iam speaking of the $20 widow. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. That is the bill we passed the other day. 

Mr. CANNON. That gave the widow $20, did it? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes. 

Mr. C YON, Well, that is right, and it ought to be so. 

Now, so much for the pensions on account of the Mexican 
War and on account of the Civil War. Let us think a little bit 
now and take this bill and dissect it. Those bills, it is said, 
will die in the Senate. I do not know whether they will or not. 
: hope they will not, but the Senate has them before they become 
aws, 

Mr. ASHBROOK. If the gentleman will allow me to inter- 
rupt him 

Mr. CANNON. Yes—— 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I will say that the Senate Pension Com- 
mittee has favorably reported the widows’ pension bill, and it 
is now on the calendar, with bright prospects of its passage. 

Mr. CANNON. I hope it will pass. If my few broken re- 
marks will aid it in any way, I shall be glad. Itis tardy justice 
if the 70-year-old widow receives $240 a year. 

Now, what is our condition? The world is on fire, to quote 
from the President. Sparks are dropping everywhere. It is 
a very serious condition, speaking about it soberly. We are 
trying to increase the Regular Army. We are not making very 
great headway. The pay of a soldier in the Regular Army is 
$15 a month. 

But the newspapers say that 125,000 men have been drafted 
into the service of Uncle Sam. A man disputed that. I do not 
know whether he was right when he disputed it or not. He 
said, No; they have not been drafted; the President did not 
have the nerve to draft them.” I do not know whether he did 
or not, but if they are not in Uncle Sam’s service, I suppose, 
legally, you could not use them in Mexico. I do not know how 
that may be; but either they are drafted or subject to be 
drafted. Who are they? They are the bone and sinew of many 
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cities, towns, and rural communities, members of the National 
Guard, and when the call came responded without making ex- 
cuse of any kind. Many of them had to surrender lucrative 
employment and leaye their families to the consideration of 
neighbors while they went to serve the Nation. We passed 
through this House a bill caring for their dependent wives and 
children, and in every county from which they go and in the 
city of Washington there are some families who are dependent, 
I do not know what the Senate is going to do with that bill. Is 
any friend and brother able to tell me? If the Senate should 
pass the bill and these men should go to this war and be 
fortunate enough to get back in 12 months, each dependent wife 
will get, if it costs her that much, $600. They will not all need 
that. That aid will cease with the discharge of the soldier, Pos- 
sibly as long as we are going to be liberal, and we depend on 
these people and may need 100,000 more or half a million more— 
God knows how many—«do you not think, maybe, we had better 
prepare to take care of them? The pension roll now is $158,- 
000,000 a year. How much more it will be when this legisla- 
tion is enacted I can not tell. 

It is sald that the soldier’s pension rests upon a different 
principle from that which we are considering, and that the man 
in the Army goes into that service for patriotic reasons which 
can not be compensated for. That argument has been used 
against adequate pay for the soldier and adequate pension for 
keep in his old age; and now we have it used to defend this bill. 
I confess that I can not understand any of these applications of 
the principle of patriotism. It is the principle on which the pen- 
sion was first given, because the Government could not com- 
pensate the soldier in any other way than by trying to make his 
old age comfortable. The soldier's pension is the only pension 
this Government has ever given to a class, and the Democratic 
Party, under the leadership of Mr. Bryan, declared its opposi- 
tion to life tenure in the public service; but here by this bill 
you are adding pensions to life tenure. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, how much time have I consumed? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois has 16 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. CANNON. In the last day or two I have been looking 
up the facts about this kind of legislation, and I was much aided 
by the bulletin issued by Henry Pritchett, whom some of you 
know and who used to be at the head of the Coast Survey and is 
now ut the head of the Carnegie Foundation for teachers. He 
discusses it very intelligently. If you have not written to him, 
I hope you will do so, because I find, on asking him about 
it, that he would be pleased to mail a copy to any Senator or 
Representative. He discusses the subject fairly and intelli- 
gently, as it seems to me. 

Dr. Pritchett gives a history of the pension system from its 
origin. It is difficult to get away from the definition of Dr. 
Johnson that a pension is an allowance made to anyone, without 
an equivalent. It began with the soldier in the time of the 
Roman Empire, and was then, as now, granted because the 
soldier had risked his life or, in the case of his dependents, given 
his life for the country. The civil pension followed more through 
the power of the sovereign to pension his favorites than from 
any peculiar public service through personal sacrifice. In Ger- 
many this pension system was extended to a large part of the 
industrial population, but with a marked difference, and that 
difference is responsible for its success. The industrial pension 
system of Germany is contributory—the employer, the employee, 
and the Government combine to create a fund, out of which old 
age is pensioned. The employee begins his contribution at the 
age of 17 and continues through his industrial life to the age of 
65. ‘This contribution is compulsory. The German Government 
has the power to enact law to compel such contributions from 
both employer and employee. The administration is in the hands 
of the Government. The German system is, in fact, a compulsory 
life insurance, the Government acting as the agent to collect the 
premium and pay the principal. It is successful in the same way 
our insurance companies here are successful. 

Other Governments have tried the other plan of pensioning old 
age, and they have found the burden heavier than the tax- 
payers are willing to support, The system has been unsatisfac- 
tory to the beneficiaries as well as those who supported the system. 
In England the civil-pension system has been the source of loud 
complaint as the cause of failure to advance salaries and wages, 
and therefore forced contributions without the frankness of the 
German system. In the civil service of France employers con- 
tribute about one-third of the pension cost, in Austria about one- 
tenth. In both countries the pension load has become a serious 
burden, All real pensions, however, have everywhere been recog- 
nized as a class distinction, and it is yet to be determined whether 
the pension stimulates or demoralizes. 

t'he Carnegie Foundation to pension worthy teachers in col- 
leges was established 10 years ago with an endowment by 
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Mr. Carnegie. After 10 years the trustees have found that they 
were too liberal, and that all Mr. Carnegie’s millions would 
not care for those who sought tho benefit of the foundation, 
for college professors are human and none have been found, 
whatever their financial condition, who would not accept a 
free pension. So, after 10 years, the Carnegie Foundation has 
had to reconsider the plan and try to get a contributory system. 

Dr. Pritchett finds that the pension literature of Europe does 
not give much help in dealing with the pension problem in a 
democracy like the United States. The answer which has been 
given in Europe is the outcome of the social philosophy of the 
last hundred years, a social philosophy under which the Gov- 
ernments of those countries exercise a paternal supervision 
quite beyond that to which Americans are accustomed, but to- 
ward which they have been rapidly tending in the last 20 
years. 

From reading Dr. P'ritchett's report and that of the Economy 
Commission I am here to say to you that if we enact this 
legislation and it is to be a success, I am of the opinion that 
the beneficiary must contribute a part of it, and possibly the 
Government a part, It seems to me that if contributions are 
made by the bencticiary and the Government administers the 
law, the insurance, whether it is in the form of a death rate 
or an annuity, will be watched and husbanded by those who are 
interested in it, and you value more highly a thing toward 
which you contribute. You say, “ Would not these people be 
grateful?” Oh, yes, I suppose so, but I remember the first 
hundred dollars that ever I earned. That was a good deal of 
money for a young fellow to earn on the Wabash. I knew 
what it cost. Why, I stepped high and felt that I had that 
much with which to aid my widowed mother so far as she 
needed it, and I had the right to look anybody in the face. 
When you get something for nothing, the average tendency is 
to pauperize, 

Do you know what I would do if I had supreme power touch- 
ing this legislation? I would make it the duty of the best 
experts who could be found to investigate this whole question; 
to study the system in Germany ; because I find on investigation 
that in more than one country the system became so burden- 
some that it had to be modified. And don’t you see, there is 
the danger, when you start too high and on an improper founda- 
tion, I would let this commission investigate and report as 
early as possible; and while they are investigating I would 
wait to see how much we shall have to pay to these people who, 
at the peril of life, are now on the border and now in the Regu- 
lar Army ; because this bill distances all pension legislation that 
ever was enacted. I have read this bill at a hop, skip, and jump. 
With my other duties it has been impossible to give it very in- 
telligent and thorough consideration. The widow of a man who 
is killed or dies from injury haying no children gets 35 per cent 
of his salary he was receiving until she dies, unless she marries 
another fellow. Well, under our law as it is now, what would 
the widow of a soldier who is now in the service get? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Six dollars a month, : 

Mr. CANNON. My friend says $6 a month, and under this 
bill the widow of the civil employee may get six times as much. 
Considering everything, considering the desirability of these 
places in the civil service and the fact that they have doubled 
since 1900, and are likely to double again in the next 10 years; 
considering also the fact that it is the beginning of a general 
civil-service pension, considering the great pressure that has 
been put upon you Democrats, and that if we Republicans should 
succeed, will be put upon us as well as upon you, for it is not 
a great while until the 4th of March; considering everything, 
don’t you believe that good legislation and a full understanding 
of all that is involved requires us to look over the ground and 
take such steps, either by a commission or by the statistical 
and economical experts connected with the Government, with 
eareful study to make the earliest practicable report, so that 
when we come back here and when the war closes we can 
take it up and handle it intelligently? I think so. That de- 
termines my vote. No man has heard me abuse people who 
are in the service. They are American citizens. I am not 
blaming them for getting all they can. It is human that we get 
all that we can, you know, and they are human. [Applause.] 

I will reserve the remainder of my time, How much time 
have I? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois has 10 min- 
utes remaining, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Will the gentleman from Ohio use some 
of his time? 

Mr. GARD. How much time remains on this side, may I ask? 

The CHAIRMAN. Twenty-four minutes. 

Mr. GARD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. McGriricuppy J. 
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Mr. McGILLICUDDY. Mr. Chairman, in view of what the 
gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. CAN NON] has been saying I think 
there must be in his mind and perhaps in the minds of others in 
the House a wrong idea of the principle of this bill. 

My friend from IIlinois has talked a great deal about the men 
in the service of the Army and the pay which they receive. 

The Army compensation is founded on an altogether different 
principle from the principle involyed in this bill. The man in 
the Army goes into the service of his country for patriotic 
reasons, and everybody knows that he does not receive any ade- 
quate compensation either for service or for injuries. There is 
nothing on earth that can compensate him. He offers his life 
and his all for the defense of his country. There is no adequate 
compensation for it. It is a service rendered in a most ex- 
traordinary emergency in the life of a nation, and is in no way 
to be compared with the work-a-day service of civil life. 

Again, my friend from Illinois says that the wages of the 
employees in the Government service are one-third greater than 
those in other similar lines of business and employment. I do 
nut believe this is true. There may be cases in the Government 
employment where the wages paid are higher than in other sim- 


ilar service, but these are certainly the exception and not the rule. 


The United States Government demands high qualifications and 
high-grade service, and, of course, must pay for that kind of 
service. It is not an unusual thing for Government employees 
to resign their positions in the Government service, because they 
can do better and get higher compensation in private life. 

But even if what the gentleman from Illinois says were true, 
that is no logical or reasonable argument against the principle of 
this bill. At most it could only be considered as an argument 
against the payment of what he claims to be present excessive 
wages. It is in no way an argument against compensation for 
injuries. 

Payment of wages for service rendered is an altogether differ- 
ent thing from compensation for injuries received In the course 
of employment. They are in no way related. 

This bill has nothing to do with wages. It concerns only com- 
pensation for the unfortunate employee who meets with a loss 
because of an accident in the course of his employment which his 
own misconduct did not bring about. 

The gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Cannon] objects to the bill 
because it includes those employees in the nonhazardous classes 
of employment in the Government service. He seems to think 
this is in the direction of a dangerous tendency, but in the non- 
hazardous classes of employment accidents will be but few and 
compensation small. Of course it is obvious that the less 
hazardous an occupation the less probability of accident there 
is, but I submit to the good sense of the gentleman that acci- 
dents do happen even in occupations not usually denominated 
hazardous. If under such circumstances an accident does hap- 
pen, it is certainly because at that particular time and under 
those particular conditions there was some hazard, 

Mind you always that under the provisions of this bill if the 
injury was caused by the willful misconduct of the employee, 
then the Government would not be liable. 

The most casual inspection of the present law discloses its 
injustice. Under its provisions a man may enter the Govern- 
ment service and within 30 days in the course of his employ- 
ment, without any fault of his whatever, become a cripple for 
life while in the discharge of his duties, yet he has no remedy 
and receives no compensation whatever. He, and he alone, must 
bear the whole burden of that misfortune, for which he was in no 
way to blame. In no other class of employment in the United 
States does this occur. In every other employment the employee 
has remedy either at common law for sole negligence of the em- 
ployer, or under employers’ liability statutes or compensation 
laws, but the unfortunate victim in the Federal employment is 
without these remedies. Private individuals, associations, and 
corporations have to make amends to the employee under some 
one of these remedies. 

Shall the great Government of the United States be less just 
toward its employees in the hour of misfortune, for which it may 
be solely to blame, than the private individual, association, or 
corporation in the States? 

jut the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] appears to 
oppose this bill on account of its general theory and principle, 
He is especially theoretical, 

Now, the best possible test of any law is its practical applica- 
tiou in the business and affairs of life. 

This principle of compensation for accidents in employment 
has been vitalized into law in 82 of the great States of the 
Union. In every State where it has been tried, I submit to this 
House that there is not a single State where there is any senti- 
ment for repeal of the law, On the contrary, I believe I am 
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within the limits of the truth in saying that in every State in 
the Union where it has been tried the sentiment is not only to 
retain it but to liberalize its provisions and enlarge its scope. 

A particularly unusual and significant thing is that it has been 
satisfactory to employer and employee alike. 

What better test do you want of the wisdom of such a law 
than its practical application in 82 great States of this Union 
prs suede satisfaction to everybody, employer and employee 

de 

My friend Mr. Cannon is from Illinois. In his own State is 
practically and in principle the same kind of law we are asking 
to pass here. In his own State the Government employees are 
included within the compensation law as well as those of the 
private employer. 

I ask the gentleman from Illinois, in all fairness and candor, 
if he advocates that the United States should be less liberal 
and just toward its employees in case of accident than is his 
own State? [Applause.] 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGILLICUDDY. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Has the gentleman made any com- 
putation, so that he can tell the House what would have been 
the expense to the Government if this law had been in force 
during the last fiscal year? 

Mr. McGILLICUDDY. Yes. The best estimate we can get 
from experts who have made a special study of this particular 
phase of the question is that the expense will be no more than 
under the present law—at least for a few years. Of course, 
nobody can tell with accuracy what it will finally develop into. 
But, so far as we can see now into the immediate future, it 
will not substantially increase the expense to the Goyernment 
but it will distribute the compensation for accidents and mis- 
fortunes among all of the employees of the Government instead 
of discriminating against three-fourths of them. [Applause.] 

I hold that the present law is unjust, first, because it is dis- 
criminatery, and second, because it is totally inadequate as a 
compensation measure, even so far as it professes to go. 

The present law applies to approximately only one-fourth of 
the Federal employees. 

If the compensation idea is sound in principle and economi- 
cally practical, as has been demonstrated, why should not its 
benefits be extended to all employees of the Government, and 
not be confined to a part? To extend its benefits to some and 
deny them to others is to my mind an utterly unjustifiable 
discrimination. ` 

Again, the present law, even so far as it goes, is totally in- 
adequate. If the Government is to compensate at all, it should 
do so in some measure proportionate to the injury received. 

I have examined the administration of the present law, and 
it is positively inconsistent with reason, justice, or common 
sense. 

I wish every Member of this House would examine the bulle- 
tins issued by the Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics, and see 
therefrom to what absurdities the practical applieation of the 
present law leads. In a recent issue of a bulletin of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics I found that fractures of the arm led to 
payments of less than $25! 

Loss of an eye to amounts varying from $25 to $50! 

Loss of right arm, less than $50! 

In three cases specified, for the loss of both legs, the average 
compensation was $377.44! 

Think of that, gentlemen of the House. 

For the loss of an eye, $25! 

For the loss of a right arm, less than $50! 

For the loss of both legs, less than $400! 

Compensation is positively a misnomer when applied to pay- 
ments under such conditions. 

The great Government of the United States should feel 
ashamed and humiliated when facing victims of such mis- 
fortune in its service. 

These conditions of absurdity, injustice, and inadequacy sre 
inherent defects of the present law which this bill is designed 
to correct. 

Let me say to the gentlemen of the House that this bill leads 
into no new and experimental field of legislation. ‘The bill has 
been drawn with great care and has passed the wise and 
judicious scrutiny of the great Judiciary Committee of this 
House. This committee has twice favorably reported this bill. 
It is a safe and conservative measure, human in conception, 
sound in principle, and economically practical. You will make 
no mistake in its speedy passage. [Applause.] 

In conclusion, I simply want to say in reply to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] that the compensation law of his 


State, the act of 1918, section 4, does include all State em- 
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ployees, and not only all State employees but every county, 
town, and city employee. 
The language of section 4 of the compensation statute of 
vats reads: 
c term “employer,” as used er 2 act, shall be construed to be, 


Pity “tes State and each county. town, township, in rated 
village, school district, body politic, z municipal corporation therein. 

Mr. CANNON. I am not as familiar, perhaps, if the gentle- 
man will allow me, as I ought to be with my own State legis- 
lation, although I would rather take the knowledge that my 
colleague [Mr. WILIA Erza WuLrasms) has than to have a 
single clause of the act. The gentleman may be right. I will 
examine it and see. 

Mr. McGILLICUDDY. Iam simply quoting without comment 
from the statute of Illinois, the gentleman’s State. It speaks 
for itself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maine 
has expired. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, Mr. Chairman, there is nothing very new 
or startling about this measure unless it is the matter to which 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] has called attention. 
I have taken some pains to learn as near as I could what the 
policy has been in other countries and in our States with refer- 
ence to granting compensation to those not engaged in hazard- 
ous employment. I find that in almost every instance compen- 
sation is refused to those engaged in occupations that are not 
hazardons. 

The gentleman from Maine IMr. McGutticuppy] called atten- 
tion to the State of Illinois as providing for compensation in 
nonlinzardous occupations. I think if he will read the law he 
will find that compulsory compensation is, in that State, con- 
fined to those engaged in hazardous employments. 

That is the radical change proposed in this bill from the laws 
now on our statute books. Otherwise, this is not a new depar- 
ture. This bill consolidates existing laws and extends or liber- 
alizes them. 

I am in sympathy with this class of legislation and anticipate 
developments along this line. This class of legislation did not 
originate in this country. Germany, I believe, was the first 
country to pass a law like this, way back in 1884. Austria fol- 
lowed the lead three years later, and Norway. enacted a similar 
statute in 1893. Since then every European country has passed 
similar laws. In a summary given by the Department of Labor 
in 1914, it is said that every European country except Turkey 
has compensation laws. They rest upon this principle, that the 
industry rather than the individual workman should bear the 
loss that is incident to carrying on any industry. I am not con- 
vinced that such laws should not apply to nonhazardous occupa- 
tions, If the principle upon which they rest is to be carried out, 
it seems to me that they ought to apply whether the occupation 
is hazardous or not. There is one feature of the bill that may be 
unjust, because not properly guarded. In some instances it may 
grant more compensation than the actual loss sustained, a ques- 
tion which ought to be carefully considered, because if it does, 
it imposes an unjust burden upon the rest of the people. It is 
difficult to see the end of this sort of legislation. It is a very 
difficult problem to solve. We have to-day about 400,000 em- 
ployees who will profit under this bill. The gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. McGrruicuppy] has just said that it will not increase 
the present burden upon the Treasury. It seems to me that 
anyone who will stop and consider the character of this legisla- 
tion must realize that in years to come it is going to add im- 
mensely to that burden. The total charges upon the Treasury 
will not be known for many years to come. It has been esti- 
mated that it will take 40 years before we shall know what it 
eventually will cost. Each year we shall add new dependents, 
new people to the list, drawing money from the Treasury. The 
amount that we pay next year or the year following will not 
indicate what the eventual burden will be. 

While the industry should bear the chief burden, those who 
profit from this compensation should not be paid so much that 
it may tend to lessen their interest in their own protection. I 
do not believe that the amount to be paid under this bill is too 
large. While I shall vote for this bill, there are things in it 
that I do not like. 

I believe in the principle of compensation, and believe that 
we may in the near future extend the principle as far as Europe 
has been compelled to go. The situation there has been different 
from what it has been here. In this country we have not been 
driven to carry this policy to its logical conclusion, because 
here the opportunities to earn a living have been much greater. 
There they have been compelled to adopt measures to insure 
against a destitute old age. We may have to do the same some 
day. As a rule the European countries require the employees 


to pay the premium on such insurance, and the State guarantees 


the solvency of the insurance company. I realize that this bill 
tends to protect against the misfortunes of life, and it seems 
to me that the time will come when this whole problem of social 
justice must be studied in earnest. Many municipal corpora- 
tions, railroads, and other industrial corporations pay old-age 
pensions to-day. This in a limited way provides pensions. We 
should be careful that this only grants the relief to which these 
people are fairly entitled, so that the burden may not be un- 
fairly placed upon the shoulders of those who have to pay. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. WX. ELZA WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I was some- 
what surprised at the position taken by my colleague from 
Illinois [Mr. Cannon], and, so far as I am advised, he is the 
only Member on the floor who has taken a position against this 
bill. He intimated that most of the Members who favor the 
bill do so because of cowardice. He admitted that he was as 
big a coward as anybody, but asserted that he had the courage 
to oppose this bill. 

This bill provides compensation for employees of the United 
States who suffer injuries while in the performance of their 
duties, and it excepts cases where the injury results from the 
willful misconduct of the employee or by the employee's inten- 
tion to bring about the injury or death of himself or of another, 
or if intoxication of the injured employee is the proximate 
cause of the injury or death. Some complaint has been made 
or was made by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] that 
it did not confine liability to hazardous employments. 

As was well said by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Vortsteap], who has just taken his seat, in cases of injury 
resulting from employment other than hazardous, the liability, 
of course, of the Government and the expense would not be 
very great, and in such cases it would be only rare instances 
where liability would arise. It does not occur to me that the 
distinction is important to this bill. In case of hazardous em- 
ployment as administered in our State courts under State 
statutes, the questions of assumed risk and contributory negli- 
gence oftentimes arise. These questions can not arise under 
this act. In case of hazardous employment, of course, the 
liability is greater, and the expenses entailed upon the Govern- 
ment greater, than in cases arising in employment other than 
hazardous. In the State of Illinois, to which allusion has been 
made, we have a comparatively new or recent employers’ lia- 
bility act, and under the provisions of that statute the employer 
is required to answer in damages for injuries, not as provided in 
this bill, but in amounts named or fixed by statute, or within 
a range within which the parties may agree, and the employer 
is required to make compensation as provided by statute, and 
it has avoided very much litigation growing out of injuries 
resulting from the employment, hazardous or otherwise. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. So far as I have an impression, I think that 
the State of Illinois does not, by virtue of any statute, com- 
pensate any of its employees in the event of injury. 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS, As far as the State of Illinois 
is concerned, there is no law creating a State liability, except 
such claims as may be allowed by the commission, when pre- 
sented to it, and which the State voluntarily pays. That is my 
recollection of the law. In any event a liability against the 
State can not be enforced, because of that provision in the State 
constitution which provides that the State shall never be made 
defendant in any court of law or equity. 

Mr. CANNON. I think the gentleman is correct, but there is 
an employers’ liability law in Illinois. 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. Yes; and that is the act to 
which I was referring. This bill, of course, does not apply to 
an employee other than of the United States. 

I have observed the course of this debate, and am gratified 
with the favor with which this bill is received on the part of 
the Members. My distinguished friend and colleague, Mr. Can- 
NON, seems to be the sole opponent of the bill. The Democratic 
platform adopted at Baltimore four years ago declared in favor 
of adequate compensation for industrial accidents,” and that 
platform was readopted at St. Louis last month, and made one 
of the pledges which the party is under obligation to redeem. 
This is about the only remaining plank in the Baltimore platform 
which has not been redeemed during the four years of this 
administration, and I congratulate the party and the country 
on the prospect of a speedy redemption of that plank in the 
Democratic platform. I am a member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, which has had charge of this bill and which unan- 
imously reported the same favorably to this House. It was 
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a pleasure to support it in committee, and it is a pleasure to 
support it here. I therefore, Mr. Chairman, shall vote for it. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. DUPRÉ]. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Mr. Chairman, I have long taken an interest in 
the question of workmen’s compensation in a more or less 
academic way, but in the Sixty-second Congress as a member 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, I found myself confronted 
with the necessity of considering it from the standpoint of a 
lawmaker, and on further study became absolutely convinced of 
the justice and wisdom of such legislation. 

I accordingly supported the Brantley-Sutherland employees’ 
Federal compensation act and regret that it did not become the 
law. Believing that when the Government was trying to enact 
legislation that would apply to employees of corporations en- 
gaged in interstate commerce it should itself set an example 
and evince a willingness to act toward its own employees in a 
similar way, I joined with my then colleague, Representative 
Howland, of Ohio, in pressing the measure introduced by him 
on subject, which was favorably reported to the House 
by the Judiciary Committee. When Mr. Howland retired from 
the House I introduced in the Sixty-third Congress his bill. 
Finding that my colleague [Mr. McGriricuppy] had introduced a 
measure much better considered, more scientifically and logically 
prepared, I abandoned all pride of paternity and gaye my as- 
sistance and my support to his bill. I believe it would have 
passed the last Congress but for the fact that overzealous friends 
of the measure had insisted on Including compensation for 
occupational diseases. That objectionable feature has been 
eliminated from the present bill, and I trust without much 
further delay both branches of the Congress will pass it. 

There are two aspects in reference to legislation of this char- 
acter which may be succinctly stated as follows: In the first 
place, the cost of compensation under these conditions should 
be regarded as a part of the cost of production, of operation. 
When a manufacturer finds that a piece of machinery has 
broken down and a new part has to be substituted, it is debited 
to the cost of operation. So it should be when a Government 
employee is injured. Then in the matter of the compensation 
itself, I say, the question should be viewed from the standpoint, 
not of fault, but from the standpoint of injury, unless of course 
it has been caused exclusively by the inexcusable act of the 
employee himself. It seems to me this is a wise and enlightened 
piece of legislation, in keeping with laws that have been adopted 
in many of the States of this Union, including my own State of 
Louisiana, where, though of recent date, this legislation has 
worked very satisfactorily. I hope this House will dispose of 
this measure to-day. The matter brooks of no further delay. 
{ Applause.] 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr, TAGGART]. 

Mr. TAGGART. Mr, Chairman, in the Post Office appropria- 
tion bill which was approved in March, 1914, 133,000 employees 
of the Post Office Department were covered by the section of 
the bill which provides that in case of a death $2,000 may be 
paid the widow or family of the deceased employee of the Post 
Office Department, and in case of disability it provides full pay 
shall continue for one year and half pay for another year, and 
then all compensation shall cease, The act that was passed in 
1908 to cover hazardous employment covered about 55,000 em- 
ployees. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield for a question right 
there? 

Mr. TAGGART. I will. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman has studied this bill more than I 
have. What effect will this bill have upon the provision of 
1 Office bill in which we had to pay postal employees 
$ + 2 

Mr. TAGGART. It will repeal that bill, and instead of giv- 
ing a temporary measure of compensation it will give a per- 
manent and continuous compensation. 

Mr. COX. Where is the repealing act in this bill now pending? 

Mr. TAGGART, The very force of the bill itself will repeal 
all other acts, and the bill expressly provides for repeal of all 
other compensation laws. For temporary cases of injury this 
bill is a measure of economy. It will cost less for slight and 
temporary injuries than the present law. Ultimately it may 
cost more each year, as the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
VoLsTEAD] has said, but for the present it works economy and 
makes a substantial and absolute-provision for Hfe for those 
who are totally disabled or for the families of those who may 
lose their lives in the service. 

I am astonished that the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Cannon], the most distinguished gentleman on 
the floor of the House, should have the supreme courage to 


refer to pensions. This is not a pension. 
pensation. The gentleman referred to a matter that is not 
mentioned for the first time in 52 years in the platform of his 
party. 

For 48 years, in 12 consecutive national conventions, the 
greatest scream of the Republican Party platform was its dec- 


This is a part com- 


laration of generosity to those who saved the Republic. But 
its patriotism got thin by degrees and beautifully less, and a 
few days ago they drew a platform that did not mention pen- 
sions at all. As an old veteran wrote me the other day in rhyme: 
A soldier's belt would need no extension, 
Should he get a pension that they mention. 

This is not a pension. It is not to be compared with the pay 
and allowances for the voluntary military service that men 
render for practically no compensation except spending money. 
Military service is a national sacrifice, the sacrifice of men, 
women, and children of the country to attain some great object. 
This bill represents the recognition of United States service, 
with a view of bettering that service, with a view of having 
greater satisfaction in the service, with a view of making those 
who are in the service better satisfied to make it their life 
work, I can not agree with the statement that these men are 
getting more compensation than men of similar ability 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WEBB. I yield the gentleman one minute more. 

Mr. TAGGART. Would the gentleman from Illinois or any 
other gentleman say that the conductor in charge of a passenger 
train is a man of greater ability than the man who throws mail 
into the mail car, who must know every post office in half a 
dozen States, and who is immediately checked if he makes a 
mistake? 

The 18,000 railway postal clerks, taken as a whole and on 
an average, are the most intelligent body of men of that size 
in the world, and they are rendering service that is even more 
r than the ordinary average military service in time 
of war. 

The railway postal clerk is working for a little more than 
half of the wages that that railroad conductor is receiving. The 
fact is, that with the present cost of living, the compensation of 
Government employees is hardly sufficient. 

In conclusion, let me say that inasmuch as nearly half of the 
Government employees are now entitled to compensation in case 
of injury or death, and the other half are practically all in 
sedentary occupations, not subject to any great hazards or 
dangers, the extra cost of putting them in the bill amounts to 
very little. And our purpose is that if one of them should be- 
come totally disabled in the service, or should he lose his life, 
the people of the United States should not abandon him or his 
children, but should give him the same consideration that any 
honest, patriotic, and just employer is willing to give to those 
who labor for him. 

The CHAIRMAN, There are two minutes remaining on each 
side. 
Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SIEGEL]. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for this bill, be- 
cause when in the State of New York a similar act was declared 
unconstitutional we adopted an amendment to the constitution 
in order to make such a law effective. I shall vote for it because 
we passed a bill by which 100,000 employees of the city of New 
York receive compensation similar to what is provided in this 
bill. 

This act has gone one step further. In our bill it is provided 
that employees shall stand the first two weeks’ loss of compen- 
sation, and in this bill Government employees stand the loss for 
the first three days. This proposed act covers a case that oc- 
curred in the city of New York, where a post-office employee 
was stabbed while performing his work. This bill covers a 
ease where a post-office employee fell through the shaft of one 
of the elevators in the building of the post office, which was left 
open by a person visiting the building. 

No logical or just reason can be advanced against it. Every 
newspaper in New York City is in favor of it. Every man who 
believes in progress and fair dealing with Government employees 
must raise his voice in its behalf. 

Last night’s Washington Star had an editorial, which I quote 
in part: 

THE COMPENSATION BILL, 

If the routine of the House of Representatives is not disarranged to- 
morrow, the McGillicuddy bill to establish an effective system of Govern- 
ment com sation for injuries suffered by Federal employees will stand 
as unfinished business, having been left over from a 3 Calendar 
1 This bill represents a most careful stu of the Govern- 
ment’s obligation to care for its workers. It is regarded as a stlentific 

and should be passed as it stands. 


measure 
The United States has been derelict in this matter of providing com- 
pensation for its injured workers. It is not as far advanced in this 
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to all c measure is 
— be it can be truly said that practically the United States has no 
wor n's compensation system werthy of the name. 

I agree most heartily with what the Star said last night, and 
I believe I express the sentiment of the people of the State of 
New York when I say they are in favor of this measure. [Ap- 


plause.) 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the committee for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to address the committee for 10 minutes, all time 
except 2 minutes having been consumed under the time for 
general debate. 

Mr. MANN. After we commence to read the bill under the 
five-minute rule that permission can be granted, but the com- 
mittee can not extend the time fer general debate. Wait until 
they reach the first section of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the 
as hereinafter specified for the — 5 or death o employee re- 
sulting from a personal injury sustained while in the performance of 
his garg tut no compensation shall be paid if the noeg or death is 
egused by the willful misconduct of the employee or b, e employee’s 
intention to bring about the injury or death of himself or of — 
or if intoxication of the injured employee is the proximate cause 
the injury or death. 


Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, tines 9, 10, and 11, strike out the comma in line 9 and in- 
sert Meu thereof a period, and strike out all of line 9 after the word 
“ another” and all of Tees 10 and 11. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, this is a bill to 
provide compensation for employees of the United States suffer- 
ing injuries while in the performance of their duties. The pro- 
visions of the bill apply to all the civil employees of the United 
States. Something like 450,000 persons will be brought within 
the scope and benefit of this bill if the same should be enacted 
into law. Section 1 of the bill is as follows: 


nited States shall 2 compensation 


hereinafter specified for th 
nal injury 


cation of the injured employee 1s the proximate cause of the injury or 
eath. 

Before discussing the merits of my amendment I wish to say 
that I am in favor of this bill and shall vote for it. The existing 
Federal law allowing compensation to injured employees of the 
Federal Government covers only those engaged in extra hazard- 
ous occupations. The law covers only about 100,000 employees. 
This bill will include about 400,000 civil employees. In passing 
this bill we are only following the example set by the majority 
of the States of the Union. Thirty-two of the 48 States have 
compensation laws. Twenty-one of these allow compensation 
for injuries regardless of the character of the occupation. We 
are not only following the States but we are also following the 
policy of many of our great industries and commercial corpora- 
tions. In addition to this, most ef the ..ations of Europe have 
also set an example for us. Many of the European nations long 
ago provided suitable compensation when their employees had 
been injured in the line of duty. Legislation of this character is 
also supported by the highest principles of justice and the best 
impulses of the human heart. This great and enlightened 
Government should lead in legislation of this character. 

Having thus given my approval to the general principles of 
the bill, I wish now toe discuss the amendment which I have 
offered. At the beginning of my remarks I quoted the first sec- 
tion of this bill. The section quoted makes three exceptions 
where no compensation shall be allowed for injury received by a 
Federal employee while in the performance of his duty. These 
are, first, where injury or death is caused by the willful miseon- 
duct of the employee; second, where injury or death is caused 
by the employee's intention to bring about the injury; or third, 
where intoxication is the proximate cause of the injury or death. 
The amendment which I have offered proposes to strike out 
the third exception. After some study I have concluded that 
the Federal Government should not refuse compensation to an 
employee or his family even though intoxication was the proxi- 
mate cause of the injury or death. When this bill was before 
the Judiciary Committee, as a member of that committee I ob- 
jected to inserting the foregoing clause in the bill. My propo- 


sition was voted down in the committee. I there gave notice 
that I would call the matter to the attention of the House. It is 
claimed by some that to strike this provision out of the bill would 
encourage Federal employees to become intoxicated, and that the 
provision should be allowed to remain to discourage men from 
using intoxicating liquors. It is asserted that this is a good pro- 
vision as it will serve as an inducement for men te be sober 
and temperate in their habits and to entirely refrain from the 
use of intoxicating Hquor. So far as such a provision would have 
a tendency to promote temperance it would make a strong appeal 
to me to withdraw my amendment. I doubt, however, that the 
above provision would have any such effect. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

: Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I yield to my colleague from 
owa. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. In the cases mentioned in the ex- 
ceptions, the gentleman doubtless believes compensation should 
be awarded as a matter of right and justice, but does he think 
it would be a matter of right and justice where the injury was 
brought about by the man’s own intoxication that payment 
should be made? If payment should be made in such circum- 
Stances, even to the family of the party injured, ought it not 
to be rather as a matter of charity than as a matter of right 
and justice inaugurated into a policy of the Government? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Now, that is what I hoped to 
convince the members of the committee of. 

Mr. HAMILL. Can the gentleman tell us if the compensation 
laws of the various States where there are compensation laws 
contain provisions similar to this? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. My impression is that they 
generally do, and that was one of the arguments used by the 
committee in favor of inserting this clause; but, my friend, I 
have an idea that we should not necessarily copy from the 
States, because we know that very often these matters go into 
legislation without proper consideration. 

And now is the time and here is the place when this National 
Government, when this House, ought to decide that question 
whether an employee of the Government, whether his family, 
may be denied this compensation simply because the man was 
intoxicated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. i 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? If his 
time has expired, I ask that his time be extended five minutes. 
5 am 13 of Oklahoma. My time has not expired yet, 

as it 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes. I have not taken up any time in gen- 
eral debate on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. GARD, The gentleman is a member of the committee, 
and I ask, Mr. Chairman, that the extension of time be made, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Now, the gentleman is discussing a very interest- 
ing point, over which courts and juries have wrestled in this 
country for many, many years. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I hope the gentleman will be 
brief. 

Mr. COX. I will. Let me put this case, however, to the gen- 
tleman: Take an employee of the Government who is working 
upon some dredge work, really dangerous work. He becomes 
voluntarily intoxicated of his own free will and accord, and 
as the result of that intoxication he loses his life. Or take one 
of these men who drive automobiles, collecting mail all over 
the city of Washington, or in various other cities, who gets 
drunk of his own free will and accord, and he comes to grief 
by getting killed. Does the gentleman believe for a moment that 
this country ought to be taxed in order to pay that man or his 
relatives anything? There are arguments on both sides of this 


case. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Yes. Let us proceed on this 
line of argument. One of the exceptions is where an employee 
attempts to inflict an injury upon himself or upon a fellow em- 
ployee. Another exception is where he intentionally brings on 
the injury. Those two exceptions are in the nature of crime. 
Now, is intoxication, the third exception, a crime? 

Mr. HAMILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILL. I do not understand that intoxication itself 
bars a man from recovery. It is only when that intoxication 
has been the moving cause of his injury, the proximate cause. 
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Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I understand that. But the 
question goes back, who is responsible for this intoxication? 
Gentlemen, we know that to some extent this House, this Con- 
gress, this Nation, is responsible to some extent for every man 
who is intoxicated. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. A man usually gets drunk 
voluntarily, does he not? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Well, I have not had any ex- 
perience along that line and could not tell the gentleman how 
that would be. [Laughter.] 

I want to propound this question: Where will the Federal 
Government obtain the money to pay the compensations for the 
injuries received by its employees under the provisions of this 
bill? About one-third of all the revenues of this Government for 
ordinary expenses come from the tax levied upon the liquor 
business. Say what you may, the Government, in a sense, be- 
comes a partner in the business. The Government must have 
an interest in any business from which it must derive one-third 
of its revenues. Somebody must patronize this business or the 
Government must look elsewhere for its revenue. On principle, 
how can the Federal Government object to its employees patron- 
izing this business when the Government looks to this business 
as a source of one-third of its revenue? If somebody must pat- 
ronize the liquor traffic, is it not illogical for the Govern- 
ment, that authorizes or licenses this business, to object to its 
own employees patronizing these institutions? Is it not incon- 
sistent for the Federal Government to collect $225,000,000 an- 
nually from the tax on intoxicating liquors and then say to an 
intoxicated employee, “ If you are injured in the course of your 
employment, the Government will not compensate you; or if you 
are killed in discharging your duty while intoxicated, your fam- 
ily—your widow and your children—shall not be compensated ”? 
If the Federal Government permits these liquor establishments 
to exist, it can not consistently, logically, or justly refuse com- 
pensation to an injured employee or his family, although the 
injury or death has been the result of intoxication. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Oklahoma yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio? 2 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Les. 

Mr. EMERSON. Do you think if you help this man out who 
helps this business along, that would not be encouraging the 
drink habit? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma, We are encouraging it. For 
whom are we paying this compensation, after all? For the 
employee? Certainly not. It is for the widow and children. 
It is for the family. That is why we are granting this compen- 
sation. It is for the family, for the home, the foundation of all 
our institutions. 

The wife, the widow, or the child of an employee of the Goy- 
ernment injured while intoxicated above all other persons 
should be granted compensation. The employee does not drink 
with the approval of his wife or child. He drinks against their 
protest; and yet by the provisions of this bill you say to the 
widow if the employee be killed, or to the wife and the children 
if the employee be injured, “It is true that the Federal Gov- 
ernment gets one-third of its revenue from the taxation of the 
liquor traffic; it is true that through the patronage that your 
husband or your father gives to this business you enable the 
Government to pay pensions to other employees; still, we will 
allow you nothing.” This is not justice; it is not right; it is 
unworthy a great Government like this, So long as this Gov- 
ernment permits the liquor traffic to exist and depends upon it 
for a large part of its revenue, it ought not, in enacting a great 
law, supposed to be based upon the highest principles of justice 
and humanity, to refuse compensation to an injured employee or 
his family, although intoxication was the proximate cause of 
the injury. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this bill, 
and I am in favor of it because it is humanitarian. 

Every employer of labor with humanitarian instincts during 
nil the period of my existence has taken care of his employees 
in some way or other if they were injured; but every employer, 
regardless of whether he was humanitarian or not, always pro- 
ceeded at once to put into repair any machinery that was 
broken down. 

Now, if they could act in that way with a piece of machinery, 
how much more important is it that they should provide some 
means by which human beings injured in the course of their 
employment should be cared for? 

The employers’ liability law in our State covers everybody, 
whether they are in hazardous employments or in other employ- 


ments. The domestics employed in the household are covered 
by the employers’ liability law of Illinois; the clerk in the 
office is covered by it. And if private employers are required 
by the laws of their States to provide compensation for injured 
men and women, why should not the Government of the United 
States treat its employees with like consideration? 

It does not matter whether the employment is hazardous 
or not. It only matters that the employee is a human being, and 
that some consideration should be given to the human being as 
such. It does not matter that it costs the Treasury of the 
United States something; it only matters that the United States 
as an employer has at last recognized the humanitarian side 
of humanity. 

Large employers of labor have discovered that since the en- 
actment of the employers’ liability laws safeguards have been 
installed in all workshops which have reduced the injuries 
almost 90 per cent; so that, as a matter of fact, there are no 
such numbers of injuries occurring to-day among the working 
people of America where employers’ liability laws are in ex- 
istence as occurred before these laws were passed. When the 
liability was imposed upon the employer he found that the way 
to safeguard the treasury of his company was to safeguard the 
lives of the men employed by him by placing around all dan- 
gerous pieces of machinery the proper safety appliances, and 
committees have been appointed by all great industrial enter- 
prises to visit factories and point out dangerous places and to 
put the necessary safeguards around these dangerous situa- 
tions so as to protect the lives of those who are employed there. 
[Applause.] 

Mr, SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, perhaps it is not necessary 
that anyone should now speak in favor of this bill in order to 
secure its enactment, because the time has gone by when the 
wisdom of compensation laws can seriously be questioned. But 
it may not be amiss to state very briefly some of the reasons, 
both economic as well as humanitarian, why the Government 
should take this step. In the past the employee of a private 
employer was left to his rights at law to secure compensation 
for injury that arose without his fault. That policy, dealing 
with the individual and taking no contemplation of the law of 
averages, proved to be one of the most expensive methods of 
undertaking to do justice ever invented by man. The result of 
it was that many suits were brought which from the strict 
standpoint of liability of the employer could not be maintained; 
and even when suits were brought where there was a liability 
the cost of litigation was such as to deprive the beneficiary of 
the real benefit he should have received, while entailing upon 
society and the employer an expense sufficient, if scientifically 
spread over all industrial enterprises, to take care of every one 
who was injured, irrespective of whether he was at fault or not. 

Now, the Government can do only one of two things. It can 
either put itself in the position of an ordinary employer at the 
common law, giving to the employee the right to sue, with all 
the resulting loss from such a wasteful system, or it can arrange 
for a compensation which will be irrespective of whether there 
has been negligence in the old common-law sense or not, and 
which will look to the aid of society and deal with units 
rather than with individuals, This bill is built upon the latter 
plan, It contemplates compensation for every employee who is 
injured, unless his injury is the direct result of such a volun- 
tary act of his own as brings about the injury through his own 
volition, and it serves to distribute the hardships that otherwise 
would fall upon one or a very few. 

Life is so constituted that it happens in the ordinary routine 
of everyday existence that through accident burdens are placed 
upon the individual away beyond his capacity to bear, which if 
distributed do not make an appreciable burden upon society at 
large, and it is now recognized that it is not right that the indi- 
vidual should bear the burden of what is frequently a misfor- 
tune and not a fault in the true sense of the term. 

It is for this reason that everybody has come to see the wis- 
dom of workmen's compensation laws, and no man can vote in- 
telligently in favor of compelling the private employer to sub- 
mit to a liability under compensation laws and not be willing 
to compel the General Government as an employer to bear the 
same liability. [Applause.] 

Men may differ about details, but the broad basic principle 
that the Federal Government ought to do what it is prepared to 
compel the private employer to do can admit of no dispute. I 
for one only regret that this bill is not to be followed immedi- 
ately by a bill for a workmen's compensation act touching that 
field which is within the domain of Congress, of employees en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, so that we can get away from 
the old, antiquated, useless method of private suits in order to 
determine the equity between employer and employee. [Ap- 
plause.] 
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Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that he may proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, when I first came to Washington 
as a Member of this House the Government made no provision at 
all for compensation on account of anyone injured in the Govern- 
ment service. There was no general law on the subject, and it 
was not the practice of the Committee on Claims to report any 
special bills providing for compensation. I believe prior to that 
time there had been a few bills passed, the most notable case 
being that of the Ford Theater, used as a bureau office. When 
that building fell down, right here where the Members of Con- 
gress were, there was an act passed making compensation. But 
it was not the custom. Members introduced bills, but they were 
never reported. 

Some years ago we passed the existing general compensation 
act, providing for not to exceed a year’s pay where people were 
injured in certain services that were called hazardous services. 
Not very long after that the question came up as to whether we 
would provide by special act compensation to a Government 
employee who was not covered by the general law. I remember 
I discussed the matter privately with the then chairman of the 
Committee on Claims, Mr. Prince, of Illinois, and it was finally 
decided that the Committee on Claims should report at least some 
of the bills coming before it in favor of those employees who were 
not covered by the general law, but restricting the compensation 
to the same amount that they would have received if covered by 
the general law. A number of such bills were reported. One 
was an omnibus bill. The House, under the influence of a few 
inspiring speeches, increased the amount in that bill up to $5,000 
in each case, and thereby deprived the claimants from ever 
receiving anything, because the bill died at the end of that Con- 
gress and never was revived. 

Since that time also the Committee on Claims has gotten into 
the habit of reporting bills on account of injuries in the Govern- 
ment service prior to the time when the general compensation 
law took effect, and we have had bills reported in here 20 years 
after the injury occurred. I believe there is one case where the 
committee reported a bill for an injury which occurred over 50 
years ago. 

Two or three years ago we passed a general provision in the 
Panama Canal act giving to the President of the United States 
the power to make regulations for compensation for injuries to 
employees on the canal, which compensation might exceed that 
provided by the general law applicable in the United States, 
and regulations to that effect have been made. 

Now we have a bill before us providing for the compensation, 
generally, for all Government employees. I think it has been 
the consensus of opinion that the general law now on the statute 
hooks, allowing not exceeding one year’s pay, is not a sufficient 
provision to cover the cases which arise. I think the sentiment 
of Congress has been that that law, even to those whom it 
affected, was not fair; and that instead of passing a private bill 
each time some one in the Government service, not covered by 
the general law, was injured, that we ought to have a general 
law covering the whole thing. I get tired myself of objecting to 
special legislation which gives special preference to one person 
over the general classes, and in many cases, perhaps, to pay one 
person more because he is not covered by the general law than 
he would have received if he had been covered by that law. 

I am not in favor of private legislation where it can be avoided. 
I am not in favor of making compensation, which may be de- 
served, depend upon getting the ear of a Member of Congress 
and having that Member of Congress leg around the Committee 
on Claims urging that his bill be reported. If it is right to pay 
these people compensation, it ought to be paid to them because 
it is right and not because they kiss some Member of Congress. 
[ Applause. ] 

I am in favor of this bill. I believe the consensus of public 
opinion generally throughout the country, rapidly becoming the 
opinion of the world, is that the Government ought not to leave 
helpless those who are working for it when accidents happen to 
them. It is becoming the opinion of the large corporations of 
the country—they do not leave helpless their employees. IS 
there a man in this House who has ever had anyone work for 
him who had an accident or an illness where he did not do 
more for the person than his contract required? The office of 
which I used to be a member, a firm in Chicago, as a matter. of 
course, more than once sent employees away for long terms for 
their health, paid them all their salary and all expenses beside. 
It is not an unusual thing. Private people do it. If you havea 
house servant who is ill, you do not throw her into the street. 
If one of your clerks becomes ill, you do not stop his salary and 


shut the door upon him. But when we become such great ag- 
gregations as large corporations and the Government you can 
not do the things through individual interest; they must be done 
through legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. MANN. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent for five minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. I know of nothing more pitiful anywhere in this 

world than when a young man—and I call many men young that 
some people would not—has something happen to him which 
takes away his earning power, or passes him on to the next 
world, leaving a widow with young children, with no means of 
support. The widow as a wife, taking care of her wifely duties 
in the household, learns no other means of support. Her chil- 
dren are dependent upon her, and I would not have such a per- 
son—the wife or the children—go out into the werld mere objects 
of charity. I think it ought to be one of the costs of operation 
of a corporation or of a government. Somebody has to support 
these people. I hope they will not starve, although they often 
may come hear it. Somebody has to support them, and it ought 
to be a charge on the cost of operation. 
The other day this House voted by a unanimous-consent vote, 
with the exception of two gentlemen thinking unfortunately 
wrong, in favor of paying the family of one of the boys who had 
gone to the front $50 a month. Times have changed in reference 
to the amount of pensions. No one would have thought of offer- 
ing $50 a month 50 years ago, but we have become more pros- 
perous and better able to pay it. The House voted the other 
day to pay $50 a month to the family of the man who was taken 
out of private service to go into public service. I think when we 
have the man in the public service, and he meets with an acci- 
dent, we should compensate him. I would go further—if he 
meets with an accident or contracts disease in the service so 
that he is unable to work, I think the Government can well 
afford, instead of turning his family out as objects of charity in 
the world, to make provision by law which will help to keep the 
wolf from the door. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. CANNON, Mr. Chairman, the genUleman from Michigan 
was on his feet demanding recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on this amendment has heen 
closed.. The Chair will recognize the gentleman from Michigan 


later. The Chair will say that he did not see or hear the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. The nays have it, and the amendment 
is rejected. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 9, strike out all of the section after the word “ another“ 
in line 9 and insert the following words: or If the use of intoxicating 
liquor by the employee contributes to or is the approximate cause of the 
ROUCY or death.“ 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, this is in a way related 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Morcan]. His amendment would provide for the com- 
pensation for the employee regardless of the fact that his injury 
may have been caused directly by the use of intoxicating liquor 
to excess, resulting in intoxication at the time the injury was 
received. My idea is to refuse this compensation to an em- 
ployee altogether if he has indulged in the use of intoxicating 
liquor to the extent that the injury is the result of such use. 

Mr. TAGGART. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Yes. 

Mr. TAGGART. That is substantially provided for in the 
bill, is it not? : 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I do not understand that it is pro- 
vided for. I do not know of other words in the bill that relate 
directly to this matter except the last two lines on page 1— 

Or if intoxication of the injured employee is the proximate cause of 
the injury or death. 

I believe fully iv the idea involved in this bill, and I indorse 
heartily the splendid words of approval of the bill just voiced 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. I would do all 
in the world that can or ought to be done for the employee, 
but when he has no regard for himself, when he has no regard 
for his family, when he deliberately indulges to excess in the 
use of intoxicating liquors and puts himself in such physical 
and mental condition that he can not take care of himscif, 
and on account of that condition an accident results, he ought 
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to bear the burden himself. That is my idea of it. I would 
be as liberal as anyone, but I would not let the man himself 
disregard all care or caution and deliberately put himself in 
such a condition that accidents come to him and still pay him. 

Mr. HAMILL. The passage of this McGillicnddy bill will 
mark an important advance in the progress of social justice. It 
will commit the Government, in dealing with its employees, to 
w policy similar to that now in force for the employees of pri- 
vate individuals and corporations by the legislation of a large 
proportion of the States, It is a fitting compliance with the 
spirit of the times and a great and enlightened forward step in 
the field of labor legislation. 
This bill sets human life above considerations of economy. It 

is primarily intended to alleviate the plight of employees in the 
various branches of the Government service who, in the event of 
injury, are incapable of further earning the wage which is their 
only means of support. It mitigates their affliction by making 
provision for the support of themselves and their families dur- 
ing the period of incapacity. In case of death it guards the 
family against the possibility of destitution. 

The amount payable under the bill is two-thirds of the salary 
earned by the employee at the time of injury or death, although 
in no case shall the sum exceed $66.66 per month, nor shall it be 
less than $33.33 per month, unless the employee received a sal- 
ary of less than this latter amount, in which case compensation 
shall equal his full monthly salary. The money is paid to the 
injured employee, or, in the event of death, to his widow or 
minor children. The bill bears the indorsement of all the lead- 
ing newspapers and of numerous organizations having in view 
the welfare of the workingman. _ 

The common laws regulating the relations between employer 
and employed have leng been antiquated. These laws were 
framed to fit conditions of employment now obsolete. Accord- 
ing to common law the workman eould not recover on account 
of an injury if the accident were caused by negligence of a 
fellow servant or if it was due to certain risks of the employ- 
ment he was held to have assumed. Other restrictions limited 
the right of an employee to recover such as, for instance, con- 
tributory negligence. Added to these impediments was the de- 
lay and expense attendant upon the process of enforcing relief 
through the courts, 

It was to remedy this intolerable situation that compensation 
laws were enacted in various States. It was recognized that 
accidents will inevitably happen regardless of precautions, and 
that the burden of loss should be borne not by the victim of the 
injury or his family but by the enterprise in which he was en- 
gaged. Thirty-two States have up to the present time written 
compensation laws upon their statute books. 

The Federal Government enacted a compensation act in 1908, 
but it applies to only about one-fourth of the 400,000 Federal 
employees, and covers only those engaged in hazardous occupa- 
tions. For an accident happening in an occupation deemed to be 
nonhazardous there was no way of obtaining relief except by 
special bill in Congress. In the present Congress alone nearly 
300 bills have been presented for private relief. 

This distinction between hazardous and nonhazardous occupa- 
tion is an unjust discrimination, If a elerk in a nonhazardous 
eccupation of the Government gets his hand crushed and is 
wholly disabled from pursuing his avocation, it is no satisfac- 
tion to know that his employment is nonhazardous. His family 
can not pay the bills with this doctrine, nor can it cure the 


There is another phase of this question which might be very 
profitably dwelt upon, and that is the advantage of this bill to 
the Government. Not only the employee is benefited by this 
legislation but the Government is the gainer. This measure 
increases the concord and cooperation between the Government 
and the Gevernment employee. It creates a warmer loyalty and 
insures more willing service on the part of the Government 
workman. It will stimulate to a higher effort those already on 
the Government employment list, and it will attract a better 
class of men into the service who will contribute the best that 
is in them, beth of loyalty and labor, to discharge the duties of 
positions to whieh compensation is attached in the event of 
denth or injury. 

And more than this, it elevates the Government toward the 
rank of model employer. The prestige the Government thus 
aequires and the splendid example it sets to the different 
States is bound to result beneficially te the country at large. 
This bill is a credit to the present administration and to the 
authors who framed it. It is a triumph of which both may well 
feel proud. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, referring 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
McLavcuuipy}, I am opposed to it because I think it is already 


in the bill. I think the language in lines 10 and 11 cover the 
particular points that he has raised. I am in favor of legisla- 
tion of this character, and I have been ever since F have been 
a Member of this House. I suppose that I had my attention 
somewhat directed along that line by one or two unfortunate 
illustrations that came under my notice. A man lived in my 
eity who was working for the Government. He was down in a 
concrete pit, and while down there molten metal was poured 
in upon him until his legs were: burned and twisted, and he was 
never able to walk afterwards. Yet that man had no remedy 
whatever and lived several years without any compensation. 
Happily he was not an object of charity, because he happened 
to have a few dollars ahead. I know of another case where a 
man with whom I am well acquainted worked for the Govern- 
ment, who was hopelessly and helplessly crippled for life. He 
had no remedy, no hope. His bill has been pending before Con- 
gress for the last 10 years, but he has received no compensation. 
Why should the Government take that attitude that is different 
from that of a private employer? But beyond that phase of it, 
I think it is for the best interest of society. I do not believe 
that it is fair or just that. the unfortunate victim should be com- 
pelled to bear this burden aloue, and in the last analysis society 
has to bear the burden anyway. The people have to be taken 
eare of—those who receive these injuries—somehow, and I 
think this is a far better way than to put it in the shape of 
charity. I think that this legislation from every standpoint 
is to be commended in its principle. It has worked well in my 
State. It will work well as a Federal law. It is in the interest 
of justice and humanity. I do not believe that it will make 
heavier the burdens of society. It will be but justice, and will 
bring hope and assistance to the unfortunate. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN] and 
will say to the committee that it seems to me that there is no 
substantial dispute between the gentleman’s language and that 
contained in the bill. I hope the amendment of the gentleman 
from Michigan will not prevail. I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Bornaxp: Page 1, after the word “injury,” in 
line 5, insert the words “ or disability.” 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I am not sure but what the 
language of the bill in all of its features is broad enough to 
cover the purpose of my amendment. I want to say at the be- 
ginning that I am very heartily in favor of this compensation 
law, and there are some reasons why the Government is under 
greater obligation to provide this means of compensation than a 
private employer. The Government is not on equal footing 
with the private employer in its liability before the court. The 
private employer has the court to adjudicate between him and 
hiş employee, subject, unfortunately, to the old obsolete law of 
fellow servant and assumption of risk which modern humane 
legislation is abolishing. I believe in workmen's compensation 
laws as applied to the private employer, and I certainly believe 
in them as applied to the Federal Government as the employer. 
Every employer must take into consideration, im the business 
in which he engages, the wear and tear upon his property, ma- 
chinery, and plant; but under the harsh rules of commen law 
he did not have to take into consideration the very large amount 
of wear and tear upon human life. We used to think that the 
industrial warfare demanded a certain toll of human life. Now 
we have come to æ more reasonable view, that a large number 
of these industrial accidents are preventable and that, legislation 
is: required for the prevention of industrial accidents and oceu- 
pational diseases. There is no reason, as has been stated here, 
why all loss and injury growing out of a common enterprise and 
common activity should fall upon one party to the aetivity, and 
he the employee. If a business can justify itself at all as an 
industrial factor, it can pay the cost of its own operations, and 
in the long rum the commercial world must pay for the output, 
and part of the cost of that output is the unpreventable toll of 
human Hfe and limb. It is inhuman, it is uneconomical, it is 


wrong that the loss by unpreventable accident should fall upon 


the employee, to the exclusion of the employer. 

Mr. TAGGART. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BORLAND. I will. 

Mr. TAGGART. Is it the purpose of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, in putting the word “disability” im there, to cover dis- 
ability arising from occupational diseases? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes; that is precisely the idea. I believe 
we not only should give compensation for industrial accidents, 
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whether they are the actual result of the business or whether 
they are an accident by the negligence occasioned by a fellow 
servant. I think we should cover also the occupational diseases 
arising from that business. There are certain occupational dis- 
eases and occupational disabilities unsurmountable in any line 
of employment. We adopt the broad human policy, the broad 
view that is now come to command American public attention, 
that every business that a man follows that is worth having 
can pay the cost not only of the destruction of property but the 
destruction of life and limb necessary to get its activities before 
the people, and that occupational diseases should be included 
with occupational accidents. I will not say this bill is not broad 
enough for that purpose; I will not say the committee has not 
already provided for that purpose; but, in case the language is 
not broad enough, it seems to me it should be and could be so 
broadened. We can not say, as has been said here, that the pri- 
yate employer should provide for compensation for accidents 
occurring in the line of his business unless we say also the 
Federal Government is willing to assume the same responsibility. 
We owe a higher duty to the employees of the Government than 
the private employer, because that employer is amenable to the 
courts and the Federal Government is not. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am glad to be here to-day and to have the privi- 
lege of voting for this bill, for, in my judgment, it is founded 
on the eternal principle of justice as well as sound public 
policy. I simply want to say while I am on my feet that I have 
not been a recent convert to this character of legislation. When 
a member of the Illinois Senate I had to do with the framing 
of the workman’s compensation act of the State of Illinois, 
which was written for the benefit of the tens of thousands of 
coal miners and thousands of other men employed in the great 
industries of that State, and I want to say that the law has 
been since amended and is in much better form, and I am 
glad to know that it has not worked injury to a single citizen 
of the State of Illinois, except perhaps a few lawyers who made 
it their business to bring suits for those who were injured and 
then take one-half to two-thirds of the judgment, leaving the 
injured but little. 

I am glad that in the great State of Illinois and in most of 
the States of this Union we have seen the justice of this char- 
acter of legislation and made it possible that the unfortunate 
injured man and his family can obtain justice from tie great 
corporations, public and municipal, without having to hire a 
lawyer to go into court to fight their battles, where, in the olden 
days, the defendant would come in with the plea of the old 
fellow-servant statute or some similar defense, all put on the 
statute books for no other purpose than to help corporations 
and those interested in defeating such claims for damages. 
This character of legislation has resulted in many changes in 
the industrial world. It has resulted in turning the great manu- 
facturing and industrial plants of our country into places of 
comparative safety, whereas they used to be, in the olden days 
perfect death traps. 

We are proceeding under the theory now that when the work- 
man leaves his wife and little ones at the door in the marning 
to go down to perform his day’s work he shall have every pos- 
sible security thrown around his life, in order that he may 
come back at night sound in limb and body and go to work the 
following morning as the breadwinner. And the business men 
have seen it to be to their advantage to place safety devices 
around their machinery, in order to protect the lives of the 
workingmen, and to take out insurance to meet workmen’s 
compensation judgments. The idea is that the whole Govern- 
ment shall stand this loss and not the little family of the work- 
man. I am glad that the Congress of the United States is 
going further along in this line in the interests of humanity. 
I am glad to be here as a Member to cast my vote for this bill. 
Applause. ] 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, referring to the amendnient of- 
fered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Borranp], I would 
inform the committee that a bill containing his provision, which 
possibly would include occupational diseases, was before the 
committee and the committee thought it wise to strike out that 
express phrase of “occupational diseases.” The particular 
amendment of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BorLanp], as 
I understand it, is to add the words “and disability“ after the 
word“ injury“ in line 5. 

Mr. BORLAND. “ Or disability.” 

Mr. GARD. “Or disability.” But he is frank enough to say 
that the words “or disability“ would include occupational dis- 
eases. Now, as I have said, the committee gave this very care- 
ful attention and thought that for the best interests of every- 
one at this time, for the advancement of this most progressive 


legislation, this phrase “occupational disease“ should not be 
incorporated in the bill, It was the idea to go ahead in a pro- 
gressive way to provide benefits for those who are injured in the 
performance of duty while in Federal employment, and I trust 
that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] may sce it in 
that light and will withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Certainly. 

Mr. BORLAND. I concur very heartily with the gentlemen 
on the committee that this bill is a big gain, and that we all 
ought to unite upon it and not embarrass it with questions 
that can be taken up subsequently. I do not feel that the bill 
ought to be embarrassed by a new feature. And, therefore, 
while I submit this thing to the House, I am heartily in favor 
of the bill as it stands, and I hope to get the other later on. 
I withdraw the amendment on the explanation of the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Garp]. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp] yield 
for a question in this connection? 

Mr. GARD. Very gladly. 

Mr. MANN. The bill that was reported last year provided 
also for compensation for disability and suspension from work 
of an employee resulting from an occupational disease con- 
tracted in the course of his employment. The gentleman has 
discussed it. Why is that left out now? 

Mr. GARD. As I explained 

Mr. MANN. I listened to what the gentleman said, but I 
did not think it was an explanation. 

Mr. GARD. The explanation is that it was considered by the 
committee, and it was thought advisable to eliminate that par- 
ticular part in relation to occupational disease. 

Mr. MANN. I understand; but why? 

Mr. GARD. For the reason that it was limited to compensa- 
tion for injuries and not to occupational diseases, 

Mr. MANN. But the bill last year was not a compensation 
simply for injuries but for disabilities from injuries and sus- 
pension from work, I ask why the committee leaves it out? 
Is it because of the merits of the proposition or because the 
committee thought it would be easler to pass the bill without it? 

Mr. GARD. It was for this reason: It has been very well 
said that this is a codification of the present law, and with an 
extension of benefit where injury has been received in the per- 
formance of a duty. That which was included last year in the 
phrase “occupational disease” is a new proceeding, something 
the Government has not heretofore recognized; and which it 
was found difficult to define. 

Mr. MANN. I surely would not call this a codification of 
the existing law. It is not that. It is entirely different from 
existing law and goes way beyond. And I have never had 
anyone tell yet why we should not have included a disability 
from disease as well as disability from accident. 

Mr. BORLAND. I think I can enlighten the gentleman. 
They seem to haye gotten this far together in reporting a bill. 

Mr. MANN. They got as far as reporting the other bill in 
the last Congress. 

Mr. BORLAND. In this particular stage of the proceeding 
they have gotten as far as reporting a bill for industrial acci- 
dents. 

Mr. MANN. They got as far as reporting a bill for occupa- 
tional diseases in the last Congress. Is this going ahead or 
backing up? > 

Mr. VOLSTEAD rose. 

Mr. GARD. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
VOLŁSTEAD]. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I just desire to make a 
brief statement. We had hearings on this particular question, 
and in those hearings it developed that there was considerable 
difficulty in defining the term “occupational disease”; and it 
was also called to our attention that in quite a number of cases 
in a number of States the court held this language which we 
have in the bill would cover occupational diseases in certain 
cases—at least a number of them—and for that reason I think 
it was left out, or that was one of the chief reasons why it was 
left out. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor of this 
bill and expect to vote for it. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

Mr. HILL. If I am not in order, I will ask permission to 
have five minutes by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BORLAND. If the gentleman will pardon me a minute. 
If I did not, I intend to 


I think I withdrew my amendment. 
do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor of this 
We have a good compensation 


bill and expect to vote for it. 
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act in Connecticut, and we are trying every year to improve it. 
I heartily approve of the remarks made by the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois about the practice and custom of pri- 
vate employers paying their employees their compensation dur- 
ing sickness and in accident, and so forth. I heartily approve 
of the remarks made by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Borianp] asking for a broad and liberal and generous policy on 
the part of the Government. But now I want to state to the 
members of the committee a couple of incidents that have re- 
cently occurred which do not seem to me to give an indication 
of a particularly generous and liberal policy on the part of the 
Government in the execution and enforcement of another law. 

I am aware of an incident that occurred a year ago in an 
institution in this country where a typewriter operator, a young 
lady, was sick with a severe cold for three days and in the gen- 
erosity of their hearts her employers hired a substitute and 
paid her $10 to do, this young lady's work for three days. 

When the income-tax inspector came around and inspected 
their books he reported that that was not a fair charge to an 
expense account, and this great big Government of ours in its 
broad, liberal, generous policy disallowed it as an expense and 
collected 10 cents more as income tax on account of the sick- 
ness of that girl, and put it in the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Now, I would like to see all these policies made more liberal 
and generous. I know of another case where an institution had 
a sick chair in its directors’ room, and bought a new one and 
paid $8 for it, and charged it to the expense account, as any 
sensible concern or individual would, and when the inspector 
of the Internal-Revenue Service came around to examine their 
books to see if their reports were properly made, he eliminated 
the $8 and made the concern pay 8 cents more income tax, 
because of the disability of that chair. [Laughter.] 

Now, why not carry this whole proposition into common- 
sense practice, and provide that wherever e of that kind 
are incurred for charity’s sake, for Christianity’s sake, and for 
brotherly love’s sake, if it is done honestly and in good faith 
and charged to the expense account, this Government of ours 
will not come around with its hat and collect nickels and dimes 
which it claims have been improperly withheld? [Applause.] 

Mr, GARD. Mr. Chairman, there is nothing before the House. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by inserting 
the word “ disability.” It is virtually the amendment that was 
withdrawn by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BORLAND]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH] 
moves to amend by inserting the word “ disability.” 


[Mr. SABATH addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I have long felt and now feel that this Government 
ought to provide some kind of compensation for its employees. 

In 1912 I had the privilege of being a member of the General 
Assembly of Ohio, which passed the first workingmen's compensa- 
tion law in that State, and I know that it has been of great 
benefit to the workingmen of the State of Ohio. This law com- 
pels the employers of labor to provide a compensation for the 
employees in that State, and I believe that this Government 
would do well if it would provide some kind of compensation for 
the men who have devoted their lives to service in the employ- 
ment of this Government. 

But I would like to see this bill go further than it does. I 
would like to see it provide a compensation for men who have 
been disabled through sickness while they have been in the 
service of the Government, I have in my mind at this time 
the case of one man who resides in the city in which I live, 
who carried the mail for 20 years, and during that service he 
contracted a disease which wholly incapacitated him from 
further service in the employment of the Government. What 
did the Government do? It turned that man out. He has not 
a dollar to his name, and to-day he is dependent on charity 
for a livelihood. It seems to me that the man who contracts 
a disease while in the employment of the Government is just 
as worthy of a compensation as the mail clerk who stands in 
the mail car and gets injured through some accident that may 
happen on his run. 

The private corporations, the railroad companies, do not 
wait until a man gets his limbs torn off before they give him 
compensation. After they find out that his health will not per- 
mit him to be employed in their service longer they pension 
him, and some of the railroad companies pension their employees 
with a very liberal sum. 

I am proud to have the opportunity of casting my vote for 
this measure to-day. I think it is a grand thing that we should 
take up here the cause of the workingman and provide some 
compensation for him after he has given the best service of his 
life to this Government, [Applause.] 


But I do wish that the chairman of this committee could see 
fit to insert some provision in this measure which would also 
take care of that employee who while in the service of this Gov- 
ernment has contracted some disease which incapacitates him 
for work. [Applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, after consulting with the 
gentleman having charge of this bill I desire to withdraw my 
amendment, and I ask leave to extend my remarks in the 


RD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw the amendment which he offered. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman also asks unanimous con- 
sent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


word. 

Mr. GARD. We should like to proceed. 
embarrass anybody 

Mr. TOWNER. I only expect to speak for five minutes. 

Mr. GARD. Does the gentleman desire to be recognized now 
or on the following section? 

Mr. TOWNER. Now. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to the gentleman that he get unani- 
mous consent to close debate on this section at the end of five 
minutes. 

Mr. EMERSON. At the end of 10 minutes. 

Mr. GARD. I ask unanimous consent that debate on this 
section and amendments thereto may be closed in five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that debate on this section and amendments thereto 
close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I do not know the 
why gentlemen think it wise not to consider the amendments 
which have been suggested so as to include disability incurred 
in service as well as accidental injuries. I certainly would 
not desire to do anything that would imperil the passage of 
this act as it stands, because I consider that it is a great ad- 
vance and a great improvement over existing law, but I will . 
say to gentlemen that it occurs to me that now is a very good 
time and that this is a very good method to enact legislation 
which, I think, no member of the committee would object to 
considering. Diseases- incurred in the performance of duty 
should be provided for, as well as accidents. I know the diffi- 
culty that has occurred with regard to the term “ occupational 
diseases,” but, gentlemen, if you should accept the amendment 
first proposed by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BorLanp] 
and if you should say in line 5 that injuries “or disabilities” 
incurred or sustained while in the performance of duty shall 
be compensated, you would get away from the difficulty of defin- 
ing an occupational disease, and the bill would be perfectly 
safe in that regard. It would limit the recovery to those dis- 
eases incurred in the performance of duty while in the employ- 
ment of the Government. 

And gentlemen, has not that just as high a claim for support, 
upon logical and humanitarian grounds, as an injury received 
by reason of an accident? You know that many employees of 
the Government are now compelled to work under insanitary 
conditions. If while working under those conditions they 
acquire disease or disability by reason of the indifference and 
neglect of the Government, is it not right that they be com- 
pensated, as well as those injured through accident? 

Gentlemen, it seems to me that instead of looking to the 
States for examples in this legislation the Nation ought to be 
a model for the States of the Union. We ought to be the ex- 
ample to which they would look and which they would follow 
in their own legislation. As it is, and has been, the States have 
set the example for the Federal Government, and we are even 
now lagging away behind in the enactment of this class of 
meritorious and almost necessary legislation. And when you 
come to consider, as this report states, that the total increase 
that the Government will assume by reason of such action on 
the part of Congress will only be one-tenth of 1 per cent of 
the total amount that at present we pay to employees. certainly 
no man here ought to hesitate if he believes this principle is 
founded in justice and right. So I say to the committee, I 
sincerely hope that before the consideration of this bill shall 
have ceased and it shall be submitted to the House, they will 
see fit to accept the amendment that has been offered, in order 
that we may place this bill where it ought to be, in the very 
forefront of legislation of this character; so that it will not 
be subject to criticism because it has not gone far enough, but 
will be an example of right dealing between this great employer 
of labor and those who serve the Government, and who as we 
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believe, in spite of some statements to the contrary, in a great 
many cases receive for their service an inadequate compensa- 
tion. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARD. I ask the Clerk to proceed with the reading of 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Rage ge a the an amd 5 United Aig shall pay. sed 
Tr on compensa: 
equal to 668 per cantor 1 pay, —— Bs — provided. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, what I think is needed 
in this country is a better understanding between capital and 
labor. There should be a better feeling, and a more sympathetic 
feeling, between the employer and the employee. There should 
be a more manifest interest on behalf of the employer in the gen- 
eral welfare of his employee. There should be a more manifest 
interest on the part of the employee in the welfare and pros- 
perity of his employer's business. This estrangement that seems 
to have grown up between capital and labor within the last few 
years, occurring perhaps principally within the last 25 years, 
is, I believe, very largely due to the fact that there is seemingly 
such a wide difference between the employer and the employee. 
When the industries of this country were few and the number 
of employees was not so great, when the employer was closer 
to the men he employed than he is now, there was a minimum 
of labor trouble. As our industries expanded, and as the num- 
ber of employees increased, there was a difference which in- 
creased in proportion between the employer and the employee. 
The bond of sympathy that comes by reasen of close touch 
seems not to obtain because of this growth; and as an unfortu- 
nate consequence, the time has come in this country when it is 
said, with a great deal of truth, that the employer has little in- 
terest in the general welfare of the employee and the employee 
has little interest in the general welfare of his employer's busi- 
ness; that he is willing to quit when his time is up, without 
reference to what he has accomplished for the man who gives 
him employment. Upon the other side, criticism has been made, 
and perhaps with some justice, that the man who employs labor 
has no sympathy; that he has lost his heart; that he has lost 
that sense of human touch that should exist between men, no 
matter whether they be employees or employers. 

I believe that the character of legislation which is now pro- 
posed will be the connecting link that will bring the employer 
and employee closer together than any other thing that 
might happen, I believe when it is known by the masses, who 
are the employees, that the legislators of this country are pro- 
viding a way whereby the employer and employees are brought 
closer together that the employee and employer will have a 
closer bond of sympathy for each other. When it is known that 
provision is made whereby out of the earnings of the employer 
there is going to be compensation to the employee in the event 
that he is injured, then will there arise the condition that should 
be between the employer and employee, and the employee wiil 
show that he has an interest in the employer's business and his 
success, and that interest will be mutual. 

It is said that this is going to cost somebody something. All 
good things cost somebody something, and the people in the 
end will get the benefit of it. It is a question whether or not it 
is for the best interest of the people of the United States to 
eontribute from their share what it will cost to put the ma- 
chinery into existence and to maintain it, and whether it is not 
best. To my mind it is purely an economic question, and every 
person in the United States who is interested in the welfare 
of the working people of the United States can afford as an 
economic measure to contribute their portion of the cost. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr, EMERSON. Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the House, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment, and I rise in opposition 
to practically any amendment to this bill, although it is possible 
amendments could be made that would improve the bill. 

Mr. GARD. If the gentleman will permit me, there is no 
amendment pending. 

Mr. EMERSON. I thought the gentleman who preceded me 
moved to strike out the last werd. But, anyway, I am s 
against useless amendments. What I want to say is that I have 
read this bill in a superficial way, and have observed the various 
provisions in it. It takes care of the children of those who may 
be injured in Government,service, it takes care of their wives, 
S PORES ESTE OE SEAS ASO. DEFNE ROU foga ADDIE npon 
them, 

I have taken much interest in this bill, and I believe that the 
fewer amendments that are offered at this time the better will be 
the bill. I think the bill should pass. I have a great deal of 
confidence in the gentleman from Maine [Mr. MOGILLICUDDY], 
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who introduced it. I knew him as a boy in the city of Lewiston, 
Me., when I was going to school. He was at that time one of the 
distinguished attorneys of New England. I know that when Mr. 
McGuuaicuppy prepared the bill he put the same energy into it, 
the same knowledge that he always put into the preparation of 
his cases as an attorney, and into his campaigns as a speaker. 

So I feel at this time that if you want a good piece of legisia- 
tion of this character that will provide for these who will receive 
injury in the Government employ, and those dependent upon 
them, you should pass this bill without any amendment, unless 
they are amendments necessary or important. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EMERSON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Does not the gentleman ‘believe that a 
man who is disabled in the service of the Government, whether 
it be an occupational disease or not, is just as much entitled to 
compensation as a man that gets injured in an accident while 
in the service of the Government? 

Mr. EMERSON. That is true. Every bill, perhaps, could be 
amended to its betterment, and this bill might be amended as 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Coorrr] suggests so that there 
would be an improvement in it, Every bill is not perfect, but if 
you start in to change bills by amendments in this way Congress 
would never pass any useful legislation, because somebody 
always has an idea, and he wants to get it into the bill. There- 
fore, when you get through, if all the amendments were agreed 
to, you would not recognize the bill and no special good could 
come from it. The only way to get good legislation is to prepare a 
bill in the manner in which this bill has been prepared, in a rea- 
sonable and substantial way. Safeguard it in all ways and then 
pass it through the legislative body and let it become a law and 
try it out. That is the best way to find out whether a bill is a 
good bill or not, I think the proper way to do is to let the bill 
be read, let all speak on it who choose to, and then let it finally 
pass and see what will come of it. After a committee as good 
as the committee is that has had this bill in charge, works on it 
as this committee has for several months, you will find it in 
very good shape. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EMERSON. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman says to let all speak on it who 
choose. Does the gentleman think that if that happens the bill 
will pass or become a law during this Congress? 

Mr. EMERSON. Oh, no; I think that mest of the gentlemen 
have spoken who desire to; anyway, you can not and ought not 
prevent anyone from speaking on this bill if he so desires. I 
would certainty not want to shut off debate on this or any other 
bill before Congress. I believe in the freest of debate on all 
measures, and all opportunity possible for amendment, but I do 
object to nonsensical amendments made merely for delay. This 
is a humanitarian bill and should pass without delay. It will 
pass almost unanimously. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

The committee informally rose; and Mr. Ferris having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate 
had agreed to the report of the committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 12193) making appropriations for the 
construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 16911. An act making an appropriation for the relief 
and transportation of destitute American citizens in Mexico. 

The message also announced that the President had, on July 
11, 1916, approved and signed bill and joint resolution of the 
following titles: 

S. 3346. An act conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to adjudicate the claims of the State of Massachusetts; and 

H. J. Res. 257. Joint resolution permitting the use of certain 
hospital facilities belonging to the United States. 

COMPENSATION FOR INJURIES TO FEDERAL EMPLOYEES. 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this section and amendments thereto close in five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that all debate on this section and amendments thereto 
close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, 1 desire to state that I 
am most heartily in favor of this legislation, but I have net yet 
heard an answer given by the author of the Hill or the mem- 
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bers of the committee to the question asked by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] as to why the same language cover- 
ing occupational diseases was not incorporated in this bill as 
was incorporated in the bill presented in the last Congress. I 
fail to see, as the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Cooper] has 
stated, why a man, for instance, who works in the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, and because of being poisoned through 
no fault of his own in handling some of the inks or chemicals 
used in that establishment, is so affected in his health that he 
can not continue his work, should not be compensated just as 
much as a man who breaks his leg. I hope the committee will 
answer that question. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as an illustration of the need of legisla- 
tion of this character, I wish to call the attention of the House 
to a case in which I had the honor to be counsel for the plain- 
tiff in Massachusetts just before the compensation law was 
passed in that State. I refer to the case of Trim against The 
Fore River Shipbuilding Co. 

A man by the name of James Trim was working as a ma- 
chinist putting in the engines on the steamer Creole for the 
Fore River Shipbuilding Co. He was working at the bottom of 
the boller-room shaft, and without any warning an angle iron 
15 feet long and 3 by 4 inches in thickness, weighing about 100 
pounds, came down the shaft and hit him in the head. He 
was conscious for about an hour and a half and then died, leay- 
ing n widow absolutely destitute. 

It was shown in evidence before a judge and jury in the 
superior court for Norfolk County that there was nothing over- 
hanging from the wharf that could have fallen onto the ves- 
sel. Moreover, there was no other vessel near the vessel on 
which Trim was working. The Creole had been launched and 
was lying in the stream. There had been some men working 
above him riveting the smokestack, but they had ceased to 
work, and at the time the accident happened there was no- 
body working over him. What probably happened was that an 
angle iron carelessly left on the upper deck, through the mo- 
tion of the vessel fell down that hatchway. Both the foreman 
and the superintendent testified that they did not know why 
that angle iron was there, and that it had no use on the boat. 
At the close of the plaintiff's evidence counsel for the defendant 
corporation brought up the old medieval doctrine of the as- 
sumption of obvious risk, and on that ground the case was 
taken from the jury and a verdict for the defendant company 
ordered by the court. A 

An appeal was taken in behalf of the plaintiff, the widow, to 
the supreme judicial court. Believing that even under the 
old law she was entitled to compensation, I was glad to pay 
all of the expenses of taking that appeal that she might have 
her day in court. When it came before the full bench of the 
Supreme Court for argument, I was armed with case after case 
to show that there was no assumption of obvious risk within 
the meaning of the common law. The counsel for the de- 
fendant insurance company, however, changed his tactics and 
asked the court to throw out the case and deny compensation 
because we had not, under the doctrine of res ipsa loquitur, 
eliminated every possible cause that might have caused that 
angle iron to fall. We had shown that nothing could have 
come from the shore, or from any other vessel, and that there 
was nobody working overtime at the time of the accident. 
Counsel for the defendant insurance company, however, argued 
that some other workman might haye taken that angle iron 
and thrown it down the hatchway, something absolutely im- 
probable, because it was shown that the man had no enemies 
and stood well with his fellow workmen. The Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts held that the point of the counsel for the 
defendant was well taken and that, as we had not sustained 
the burden of proof and shown by a preponderance of evidence 
that the Fore River Shipbuilding Co. was negligent, there was 
no recovery and no compensation for that widow. It was such 
eases of hardship as this that brought about the passage of the 
workmen’s compensation act in Massachusetts. 

Mr. Chairman, in this great question of workingmen’s com- 
pensation we in this country have been far behind the countries 
of Europe, and the United States Government has lagged behind 
the States. A measure of this character should have been en- 
acted into law long ago. While it is not as comprehensive as 
I would like to see it, nevertheless, so far as it goes, it is a 
well-drawn bill. It is a reasonable, just, and humane measure, 
and one in the interest of the public service. I trust that it will 
pass the House by a unanimous vote. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 4. That if the disability is pte the United States shall pay 
to the disabled employee during such disability a monthly compensation 
ual to 669 per cent of the difference between his monthly pay and 
An 1 Wuge-earning capacity after beginning of such partial 
sability. 


The commission may, from time to time, require a partially 
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disabled employee to make an affidavit as to the wages which he is 
then receiving. In such affidavit the employee shall include a state- 
ment of the value of housing, hoard. lodging, and other advantages 
which are received from the employer as a part of his remuneration 
and which can be estimated in money. If the employee, when required, 
falls to make such affidavit, ke shall not be entitled to any compensa- 
tion while such failure continues. and the period of such failure shall 
3 from the period during which compensation is payable to 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I take it, Mr. Chairman, that the principal object of 
workmen's compensation legislation is to obtain from the cm- 
ployer the exercise of a high degree of care and foresight to 
prevent accidents, and failing in this, or where accidents in- 
evitably happen, except by drunkenness or the willful act of the 
employee, to compensate the workman, or in the event of 
death, those dependent upon him. 

Referring to the present Federal compensation law, the law 
of May, 1908, there are two cases particularly to which I would 
like to refer, which are now pending before Congress. There 
is the case of Patrick Burns, for whom I introduced a bill to 
obtain relief, who lost a leg as the result of an accident oc- 
curring April 10, 1899, at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, which was 
prior to the taking effect of the law of 1908. ‘The committee 
report, under the bill H. R. 11661, introduced by me for the 
relief of Patrick Burns, states: 

The evidence shows that he was in no wise at fault or negligent, 
and that the accident in which he was hurt occurred in the proper 
performance of his duties as a joiner in the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

He was 50 years old and married, no children. The accident 
occurred April 10, 1899, and he was in the hospital from that 
date to August 10, 1899, and resumed work November 10, 1899. 
Mr. Burns and his wife had accumulated savings to the amount 
of $2,000, all of which was expended for surgical, hospital, 
medical treatment, and other expenses incidental to his acci- 
dent. Now, under this present law of 1908 (and under the 
new bill he receives less), the committee have reported in 
favor of $1,000 for his relief. Under the New York State 
law, as in effect to-day, for the loss of a leg he would be entitled 
to compensation for 288 weeks. Plainly the workmen's com- 
pensation law of 1908 or the bill which you propose here does 
not treat a man too liberally. 

Next is the case of Herman Hesterman. He was killed as 
the result of an accident which occurred on February 28, 1915, 
in the Brooklyn Navy Yard; and while he was not an employce 
of the Federal Government, yet the policy of Congress has been 
where 2 man is hurt in a Government navy yard to allow his 
claim as though he were a Federal employee; so for the pur- 
poses of this discussion we may consider this case as one of 
an injury to a man in the Government employ, He was killed 
February 28, 1913, in the Brooklyn Navy Yard. The committee 
report on the bill, which I introduced, now pending for the 
widow's relief, H. R. 11660, recommends $1,248, calculated in 
accordance with the law of 1908. Under the provisions of this 
bill the widow would be entitled per annum for life or until 
she married again to 85 per cent of $1,200, which would be $420 a 
year. It is three and a half years approximately since the death 
of Herman Hesterman, or will at least be that before the 
widow receives even this $1,248. The widow would, therefore, 
even under this bill, be entitled to $1,470 as compensation for 
three and one-half years following his death, and thereafter 
be entitled to $420 per annum until she marries again or dics. 
Her expectancy of life is still something like six years. The 
committee report to accompany H. It. 11660 for the relief of 
Mathilda Hesterman states: 

It is significant to state, however, that the New York State em- 
ployers' ey and workmen’s compensation det went into effect 
shortly after this accident. Under that act the widow wonld have 
been entitled to compensation of at least $2,500, 

The said committee report further shows that this man was 
killed by the negligence of two Government employees. 

As to the decrease in the number of accidents and the low 
cost of workmen’s compensation, let me quote from John S. 
Kennedy, Esq., secretary of the Employees’ Benefit Fund of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co, and associated com- 
panies, known as the Bell system, as follows: 


There has been a gratifying decrease in the number of accidents in 
this and our other companies within the life of our plan, but there is 
much to be done in the way of accident prevention yet. It has been 
truly said that accidents happen; the io not occur. Accidents are 
a tremendous drain upon the people of this country. It is estimated 
that there were 500,000 preventable ones in the United States last 

ear, and that the loss to the country as a consequence was 
250,000,000. Thirty-five thousand persons are killed and 1,590,900 
wounded each year in the peaceful Industries of the United States. 
Thirty-five thousand lost! Enough to constitute an entire division of 
the Army or the whole National Guard of New York State, with every 
uunit recruited to war strength, The number of workmen injured an- 
nually is still more appalling, for this number of cripples, if left whole 
and ‘sound, would constitute a force sufficient to render the United 
States free from invasion by any nation in the world. It is safe to 
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say that in the 50 years followin 
lost thelr lives in the pursuit 
the four years of hail and lead. 

Referring to the low cost of the plan practiced by the Ameri- 
ean Telephone & Telegraph Co., which includes accident, sick- 
hess, and death benefits and pensions, Mr. Kennedy says: 

The most amexing part of the whole thing is the low cost of the 

lan. The present total cost for all the various kinds of relief wor 
cluding benefits paid on account of sickness, accident, or death an 
for pensions, is about one-half of 1 per cent of the gror telephone 
revenue; or, when considered in connection with the total telephone 
expense, about three-quarters of 1 per cent; or, when considered in 
connection with the pay roll, less than 13 r cent. This extremely 
low cost speaks volumes for the character sd lopalty of our employees. 

In conclusion, I desire most heartily to have myself recorded 
in favor of the workmen's compensation bill now under con- 
sideration, and at the same time to express the hope that the 
time is not far distant when it will be generally recognized that 
not only is legislation of this nature of mutual benefit to the 
employer and the employee but that benefits for sickness and 
retirement pensions properly administered would also be 
mutually advantageous. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. HasKett was granted leave to 
extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, I listened with a great deal of 
interest to the narration of the course of the personal-injury 
lawsuit by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. DALLINGER] 
as it went its weary way through the courts. The result of that 
lawsuit was no recovery—a mistrial, a denial of justice—and 
the case was finally disposed of by the highest court in the State. 
Just such litigation as that has made legislation of this kind 
necessary in this country. When the courts adhered to the old, 
well-settled principle that had been laid down for recoveries in 
personal-injury suits; there was not a strong demand with the 
public for legislation of this kind. Thé injured party knew he 
would have fair treatment and the consideration his case de- 
served. But when the courts of the country departed from the 
well-established principles governing such cases and set up new 
precedents and laid down new rules which made it almost im- 
possible for a person vho had sustained a personal injury to 
recover in the courts, then the demand for this kind of legisla- 
tion began to be prevalent all over the country. Laws similar 
to this exist in 32 of the States of the Union. They have been 
enacted over stubborn opposition. In most of the States, when 
the initiative of legislation of this kind was begun, the, employ- 
ers of labor were very hostile to it, but when the legislation was 
enacted and tried out they found how admirably it worked, pro- 
ducing not only an economy in their business but an improve- 
ment of labor conditions, and they have become friendly to the 
legislation and would not permit it to be repealed in many of the 
States if a repeal was attempted. This was the condition in 
Indiana. When the legislation was initiated there the employ- 
ers of labor resisted the enactment of the legislation, but after 
it was enacted and the system was tried out it has become 
popular among the employers of labor and has been found to be 
an economy to them. I have in mind one illustration of the 
improvement of the condition of the workingmen of this country 
and the high standard of efficiency produced to which I desire 
to call the attention of the committee. Last year the great 
Pennsylvania Railroad system carried approximately 100,000,000 
passengers, and there was not a single passenger killed out 
of that enormous number on that great system of railroad 
throughout the entire year. This is a phenomenal record, and 
demonstrates the great efficiency employed by that company. 
The history of railroad operation has been changed. 

The enactment of legislation of this kind has been beneficial 
in the way of preparing safer places for the workmen to labor 
in, better conditions for the public served, and more careful 
attention is given not only to the preparation of places for 
workmen but more careful attention is given to the conduct 
of the business by the employees. It has made labor and 
eapital friendly. It has brought about a better condition for 
both the employee and the employer, and whenever that con- 
dition can be accelerated, whatever we can do to make better 
the friendly relations existing, we are doing a good not only 
for the employer and the employee but for the humanity of this 
country, [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the passage of legislation of this kind 
properly written means much not only to the persons affected 
by it but to the entire country, and I hope at an early date 
to see a law enacted applying to the employee and employer 
engaged in interstate commerce business. It will improve the 
conditions of both, bring about a nearer and closer relation- 
ship between both capital and labor, and improve our indus- 
trial conditions. With such a law the employer will see to it 


the-Civil War almost as many have 
their trade vocations as fell under 


that the employee is provided with a safe place to work, the 
workman will furnish a higher standard of efficiency, a better 
service, and the result will be that both will profit therefrom. 
If an employee is injured, the employer knows his lability, and 
neither will resort to the courts for long and expensive litiga- 
tion, What they heretofore expended in litigation—wasted— 
will be saved and better conditions will prevail. The tendency 
of the times is drifting rapidly to settle disputes without re- 
sorting to litigation, applying humanitarian methods which is 
having an influence for the better all over the land. People 
are beginning to learn from experience that it is the economical 
vay to handle these differences, and that both sides profit as a 
resu 

It is allaying the hostility which has heretofore existed be- 
tween labor and capital, bringing closer the relationship of the 
employer ani the employee, and improving our social condi- 
tions. It is cheaper to have fixed a known basis of settlement 
in all such cases, and the money heretofore expended in court 
costs, in attorneys’ fees, and other expenses incidental to liti- 
gation saved to both dispatants. These expenses would bear 
the cost of administering the law and paying the liabilities 
created, and save the money which was required to pay the 
judgments rendered. 

` Then, again, the money paid out under a law of this kind goes 
to the injured party or the family in such a way that benefit 
will be derived, and it will not be squandered, as has been too 
frequently the case heretofore. View it from any angle we may, 
and it will stand the test, resist every reasonable objection, and 
win the commendation of the public judgment. It has been 
tried out and found to be beneficial in the best interest of the em- 
ployer and employee, in private or domestic concerns, and if 
advantageous in them, there is no good reason why it would not 
prove equally as meritorious in public employment, and I be- 
lieve it will, and therefore give it my enthusiastic support. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the conclusion of five minutes all debate on this section and 
amendments thereto be closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unani- 
mous consent that at the end of five minutes all debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto be closed. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.) The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa Mr. Chairman, I desire, if I may, 
somewhat to supplement the remarks of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] with reference to the course of this legis- 
lation in this House. When I entered this Congress I was as- 
signed to a position on the Committee on Claims, and it fairly 
made my heart sick to see the nature of the claims presented 
to that committee without the possibility of the committee offer- 
ing any remedy or compensation for the injuries which had been 
received. I was surprised at that time to find there had never 
been a bill put through this House allowing compensation for 
personal injuries, outside of the general compensation act, which 
applied only to a very small class of Government employees, and 
the bill that provided compensation for those who were injured 
when the Ford Theater collapsed a good many years ago and so 
many Government employees were injured or killed by reason 
of that accident. 

This great Government, as a matter of fact, has been nearly 
25 years behind the times in affording relief, and just relief, 
to persons under circumstances which are provided for in this 
biil. As soon as I found out what the conditions were I made 
up my mind that I would prepare a bill somewhat on the lines 
of the present bill, but upon examining into the question I 
found the gentleman from Maine [Mr. McGrirutcuvpy] and 
others had already prepared and introduced bills. At that time 
I supposed one of those bills would soon come before Congress 
and be adopted. But the usual delay has taken place. Some 
four or five years have elapsed and the bill is finally about to 
be passed. “ 

Five hundred years ago the ordinary laborer was treated 
somewhat asa machine. If he was injured or disabled and his 
usefulness ceased, he was thrown aside and some one else found 
to take his place. But the world grew more humane, its 
conscience was quickened, its sensibilities aroused until grad- 
ually laws were adopted, principles were accepted, so that in 
ease there had been no fault on the part of the employee and 
the fault was entirely on the part of the employer, compensa- 
tion could be granted; but it was obvious that this was not 
sufficient. Yet for hundreds of years this was the only remedy 
that could be obtained, and no matter how pressing might be 
the need of the employee, if he entered employment where he 
knew the conditions that surrounded and the dangers that 
pertained to it, and he was injured as a result thereof, the 
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court gave him no relief; and as some gentleman has said 
here, So far did the courts go in that regard, that even when 
there was a statute forbidding the employer to permit such 
conditions to exist and the employee still took the employment 
under those conditions he was considered to have assumed the 
risk and therefore no recovery could be obtained for any in- 
juries received. I am glad to say that the day of such laws 
is practically over, that but few of our States now retain upon 
their statute books such laws, and that those that still have 
them will soon abrogate them. The bill that we are about to 
adopt will remove what has been a disgrace and a scandal to 
a great Government like this in that it has refused to give that 
compensation which so many private employers were ready to 
give of their own initiative, and which almost every State in 
the Union has provided by special statute. I hope that the bill 
will pass without a dissenting vote. [Applause.] 
The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. That if a partially disabled employee refuses to seek suitable 
work or refuses or neglects to work after suitable work is offered to, pro- 
cured by, or secured for him, he shall not be entitled to any compensa- 


tion. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of obtaining information. I wish to inquire 
why the committee qualified the character of work that the 
injured employee might perform as a condition sine qua non to 
the reduction of compensation under this act? 

Mr. GARD. The idea of the committee was that it be extended 
in the interest of economical adjustment of the law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why do you qualify by the words “ suit- 
able work”? A man, for instance, who is receiving a salary 
of $2,000 a year, might he be excused from doing some work of a 
clerical character that would yield him only $50 a month? 

Mr. GARD. That is the idea. It was thought that if a man, 
for instance, was disabled by having his leg broken, of course he 
could not perform work in the Forestry Service or service requir- 
ing exertion of that kind, but he could perform clerical work 
possibly, and “suitable work” is a phrase applicable to his con- 
dition. 

Mr. STAFFORD And not applicable to the character of the 
work which he performed at the time of the injury? 

Mr. GARD. Not at all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the pro forma amendment, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. HAMILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Certainly. 

Mr. HAMILL. Does that phrase, “ suitable work,” mean work 
in the Government service or work that could be obtained for 
him elsewhere? 

Mr. GARD. Elsewhere. 
work for him to do. 

Mr. BUTLER. In case of partial disability, the employee will 
be compensated according to a certain rule; so much money will 
be paid him each month. Suppose the work found for him does 
not equal in pay that to which he would be entitled under the 
law? 

Mr. GARD. Then he gets the difference under the compensa- 
tion law. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 6. That the monthly compensation for total disability shall not 
be more than $66.67 nor less than $33.33, unless the employee's monthly 
pe, is less than $33.33, in which case bis monthly compensation shail 

the full amount of his monthly pay. The mon Hy compensa ibe for 
partial disability shall not be more than $66.67. In the case of persons 
who at the time of the injury were minors or employed in a learner's 
capacity, and who were not physically or mentally defective, the com- 
Wen Shall, on auy review after the time when the monthly wage- 
earning capacity of such persons would probably, but for the injury, 
have increased, award compensation on such probable monthly 
Wage-carning capacity. The commission may, on any review after the 
time when the monthly wage-earning capacity of the disabled employee 
would probably, irrespective of the injury, have decreased on account 
of old ag: award compensation based on such probable monthly wage- 
earning capacity. 

Mr. REILLY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to congratulate the 
Judiciary Committee on the splendid workingmen’s compensa- 
tion bill that it has presented to this House for consideration. 
I trust the measure will be speedily passed without a single 
vote registered against it. 

Workingmen’s compensation legislation has passed the stage 
of discussion, and the only real problem for consideration in 
enacting such legislation to-day is the one involved in formulat- 
ing the exact terms and provisions of the measure. 

While the passage of the present bill by this House will mark 
an important epoch in the movement toward social justice, it 
will be but a tardy recognition on the part of the National 
Government of the rights of all of its employees to receive coim- 
pensation for injuries suffered in the course of their employ- 
ment. 


Wherever they could find suitable 


The United States Government is the largest single, indi- 
vidual employer of labor not only in this country but in the 
whole world. Between four and five hundred thousand men and 
women are on the pay roll of Uncle Sam, and these people are 
looking to this Congress to give them and those who are de- 
pendent upon them.the same protection in case of injury re- 
ceived in the course of thelr employment that the employees 
p: private industries receive in many of the States of the 

Jnion. 

Thirty-four States have enacted workingmen’s compensation 
legislation, and I am pleased to be able to say that in the list 
can be found the name of the State which I have the honor in 
part to represent on the floor of this House. 

The Wisconsin compensation act is one of the best laws of its 
kind on the statute book of any State in the Union. When the 
Wisconsin law was passed it met with fierce opposition from 
many of the employers of labor, who believed the law to be n 
species of obnoxious and unjustifiable class legislation that 
would put an unjust and unbearable burden upon the industries 
of the State, but the history of the law since its passage has 
demonstrated the wisdom of its enactment, and to-day there 
are very few, if any, employers of labor in Wisconsin who would 
ask for a repeal of the Wisconsin workingmen's compensation 
statute. 

The Wisconsin workingmen’s compensation statute is not a 
perfect law, but it is being amended at every session of the legis- 
lature and is becoming a broader and more just law. 

The employer of labor has learned that it is to his interest 
that a harmonious feeling exist between him and his employee 
and that any legislation tending to break down the barriers that 
exist between the employer and employee will result beneficially 
to both. 

Under the old system which enabled the employer to hide be- 
hind the various defenses of contributory negligence, assumption 
of risk and of the neglig@nce of fellow servants, there had devel- 
oped a feeling of antagonism between the employer and em- 
ployee. Hundreds of thousands of dollars were spent annually 
by the employer defeating litigation instituted for the purpose 
of securing for the injured employee just compensation for his 
injuries, and in a great many cases the injured were denied 
redress in the courts of law and society was burdened with the 
care of many of the maimed and injured victims of our industrial 
system. 

The world is moving forward. Weare living in a day and age 
of progress. Legislation recognized to-day as necessary at this 
period of our industrial development a decade or so ago would 
have been condemned as visionary, socialistic, and tyrannical. 

Wise and humane legislators are recognizing that new indus- 
trial and social conditions demand new legislation and that it 
is the duty of the State and Nation to keep pace with the ad- 
vaneing stages of our industrial development. 

I regret very much that the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. CANNon], whom we all honor for his long services 
in this body, can not move forward with the rest of the world. 
The gentleman from Illinois, who saw fit to make an attack 
upon this bill, evidently has his eyes turned toward the setting 
and not the rising economic sun. 

The spirit of this day and age approves of the principle em- 
bodied in this bill. Workingmen's compensation legislation 
proclaims the doctrine of the brotherhood of man, and for this 
Congress to do otherwise than to grant the employees of Uncle 
Sam the same rights and privileges guaranteed to the toiling 
masses of many of the States of this Union would be to write 
itself down as a standpat, reactionary body of lawmakers, un- 
worthy of the age in which we live. N 

It is gratifying to note that many of the large corporations 
and industrial units of the country are providing for the pen- 
sioning of their employees when they have reached a certain 
age and are unable longer to render services. This is a move- 
ment in the right direction and speaks well for the humani- 
tarian spirit that dominates a great many of the big men in our 
industrial world to-day. 

Workingmen’s compensation legislation can not in any way 
be termed, as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] would 
term it, pension legislation. There is nothing in the nature of 
a pension about compensation legislation, Without such legis- 
lation, certain employees of the Government have at the present 
time a right to be compensated for injury received in the course 
of their employment, and likewise workingmen everywhere, 
whether in the employ of the Government or private individuals, 
have a right to receive compensation for injuries received in 
the course of their employment, under certain conditions. And 
by the passing of this bill Congress will give to all the employees 
of the Government, no matter whether their employment is 
hazardous or not, the right lo receive compensation for injuries 
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received in the course of their employment. This bill simply 
provides a better and more humane method for taking care of 
the injured employees of the Government, and is in keeping with 
the idea that Uncle Sam should be a model employer of labor, 
and set an example for the legislatures of the various States 
of the Union. 

The industrial world of to-day is a real battle field that every 
year claims its enormous toll of dead, maimed, and injured 
victims; and it is just as much the duty of society to see that 
the countless victims of our industrial strife are cared for and, 
in case of their death, their dependent ones looked after as it 
is the duty of society to take care of the victims of real wars 
between nations and peoples. 

Men who go out every day into the mines, fields, and factories 
of our land, and who take their places in the great industrial 
army of our country, are just as much soldiers and are just 
as essential to the industrial and economic life of their country 
as the men who go forth to do and die upon the field of battle 
in defense of their country’s flag, and should receive every pos- 
sible consideration at the hands of their Government. 

Under the terms of this bill the injured employee will receive 
not to exceed two-thirds of the salary he was receiving at the 
time of injury, although in no case shall the amount exceed 
$663 per month, nor shall it be less than 58333 per month un- 
less the employee shall receive less salary than 58333 per month, 
in which event the compensation shall be equal to the full 
monthly salary. The money is to be paid to the injured employee 
or to those who are dependent upon him in case of his death 
monthly, and not in a lump sum, and payment is to continue 
during the disability of the employee in case of injury and during 
the widowhood of his widow, in case he should leave one sur- 
viving him. 

I regret very much the bill under consideration does not 
provide compensation for disability to render services as a re- 
sult of occupational diseases. I can see no reason why the Na- 
tional Government should not come to the aid and assistance of 
the employee who loses his earning power from the contraction 
of an occupational disease while in the service of the Government. 
The employee who has lost his earning power because of dis- 
ease is just as much an object of pity and as worthy of the as- 
sistance of the Government as though he lost his earning power 
as a result of accident. 

The pending measure is indorsed by the public generally, by 
the great newspapers and publications of the land, and by the 
army of thinking men and women who are devoting their lives 
to the solving of the industrial problem of this country and is 
in keeping with other legislation passed by this House during the 
past five years, all of which has been designed to better the 
condition of the toiling masses, 

Since the Democratic Party came into full control of this 
House, in the Sixty-second Congress, more good laws, having 
for their aim the bettering of the conditions of the working men 
and women of this country have been passed than in 50 years 
prior to that time. 

In the list of legislative enactments passed by the Sixty-second 
and Sixty-third Congresses and in the first session of the Sixty- 
fourth Congress of vital interest to the toiling masses are the 
following: 

First. A law creating the Department of Labor, having for its 
head a Secretary who became a member of the President’s 
Cabinet. 

President Wilson showed his sympathy with this legislative 
enactment of his party by appointing as the first Secretary of 
Labor the Hon, William Wilson, of Blossburg, Pa., who by his 
own industry rose from a mine worker at the age of 11 to rep- 
resent his district in Congress for several years, which position 
he held at the time he was invited by President Wilson to become 
a member of his Cabinet. 

Second. An eight-hour law, extending operations of the 
eight-hour law to work done for the Government as well as 
work done by the Government. 

Third. A children’s bureau law, to promote the welfare of 
children and to devise means whereby the necessity of the par- 
ent can not be used to retard the development of children. 

Fourth. An eight-hour provision included in the fortifications 
bill, to apply to civilians engaged in the manufacture of ord- 
nance and powder for the Government. 

Fifth. An industrial commission law, to investigate the en- 
tire subject of industrial relations between the employer and 
employee. This commission has already made its report, and 
it constitutes one of the most valuable contributions to the dis- 
igen of the entire industrial problem that has been issued 

n years, 
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Sixth. The Bureau of Mines act, amended and strengthened, 
the object of the amendment being the development of better 
methods for preventing accidents in mines and for increasing 
the efficiency in rescue work when accidents occur. 

Seventh. An eight-hour law for post-office clerks and carriers, 

Eighth. A phosphorus-match bill, to protect the health of the 
workers in the match industry. 

Ninth. An eight-hour provision as to the mining of coal to 
be used by the Navy. 

Tenth. An eight-hour law applying to certain female em- 
ployees in the District of Columbia, over which Congress has 
jurisdiction, 

Eleventh. A provision in the Post Office appropriation bill 
removing from post-office employees the gag rule, which had 
been applied by an Executive order issued by President Roose- 
velt and broadened by President Taft. This provision made it 
impossible for post-office employees to bring their grievances 
to Congress without fear of being discharged for doing so. 

Twelfth. The prohibition of the importation of articles from 
foreign countries made by convicts, paupers, or detained labor. 

Thirteenth. A law creating a bureau of safety devices in the 
Department of Labor. This important piece of legislation pro- 
vides for the study of the whole field of safety devices so as 
to reduce the appalling number of accidents that occur to-day 
in the industrial world. 

Fourteenth. A convict-labor bill requiring the sale of convict- 
made goods to conform to the laws relative to convict-made 
goods in the State in which they are sold. 

Fifteenth. A child-labor bill, which prohibits the shipment in 
interstate commerce of products of any mine or quarry pro- 
duced in part or in whole by children under 16 years of age, 
and the products of mills, canneries, workshops, or manufac- 
turing establishments produced in part or in whole by children 
under 14 years of age. 

Sixteenth. The seaman’s bill, designed to improve the condi- 
tion of seamen and to promote safety of travel at sea. 

Seventeenth. A law providing for a board of mediation and 
conciliation. This board has successfully adjusted many wage 
and hours-of-labor disputes between the employees and the 
management of the various railroads of the country. 

Eighteenth. A bill giving official papers of trade-unions sec- 
ond-class mail privileges. 

Nineteenth. A law permitting an appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court from the decision of State courts declaring labor 
statutes unconstitutional. As the law formerly stood, the friends 
of labor legislation could not appeal from the State court to the 
United States court from a decision of the State court holding 
such legislation unconstitutional, while the opponents of the 
said legislation could appeal from the decision of a State court 
upholding the constitutionality of such legislation. 

Twentieth. An act amending and extending the act entitled 
“An act to promote safety of employees and travelers upon rail- 
roads by compelling common carriers engaged in interstate com- 
merce to equip their locomotives with safe and suitable boilers 
. thereto,” to cover the entire locomotive and 
tender. 

Twenty-first. As a result of amendment to boiler-inspection 
law, rule by Interstate Commerce Commission requiring rail- 
roads engaged in interstate traffic to equip their locomotives 
with high-power headlights. 

Twenty-second. The hours-of-service law, amended to provide 
for a minimum penalty of $100 for violation thereof. 

Twenty-third. The Clayton antitrust law. This law contains 
several provisions of vital importance to labor. It exempts labor 
organizations from the provisions of the Sherman antitrust law. 
In other words, it decides that labor is not a commodity to be 
measured and sold like wheat, coal, and corn, but a human 
attribute that is not to be governed by the same kind of legis- 
lation as ordinary commodities of commerce. 

Of course, it was never intended by the original framers of 
the Sherman antitrust law that its provisions should extend 
to labor organizations. But not a few of our Federal judges 
construed the Sherman antitrust law as applying to labor or- 
ganizations, and at the time of the passage of the said Clayton 
Act every labor organization in the country was illegal and 
existed by the will of the legal department of the United States. 

The Clayton Act also limits the injunctive power of the courts 
in labor disputes. Heretofore some of our United States judges 
were disposed to exercise their injunctive power in controversies 
where labor disputes were involved when they would not exer- 
cise that power in like controversies where there was no labor 
dispute involved. 

Hereafter under the provisions of the said Clayton Antitrust 
Act injunctions will be issued in controversies where labor 
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troubles are involved only when a writ would be issued in such 
controversies providing no labor troubles were involved, thus 
making the application of the injunctive powers of the courts 
uniform and in no way dependent for its exercise upon the ab- 
sence or presence of a labor dispute in a situation calling for 
the exercise of the injunctive power of the court. 

The Clayton Act also gives to labor leaders or others who 
may violate the injunctional order of the court a right to trial 
by jury in contempt cases where the act complained of was 
committed outside the presence or hearing of the court. Here- 
tofore courts were privileged to punish summarily all violations 
of their injunctional orders, no matter whether they were com- 
mitted in the presence or hearing of the court or without the 
presence and hearing of the court. 

This provision of the Clayton Antitrust Act does not inter- 
fere with the rights of the power of the courts to enforce their 
rules and orders, but it does require that when a citizen is 
called into court for violation of the order of the court, said 
violation not being committed in the presence or hearing of the 
court, he is entitled to a hearing and trial by jury before being 
punished. 

‘To the foregoing list of enactments should be added, of course, 


the Federal workingmen’s compensation act, which this House | 


will undoubtedly pass to-day. 

A few of the measures enumerated above have as yet only 
passed this House, but it is safe to say that all of the foregoing 
legislation will be written into the statute book of this country 
before the close of this Congress. 

The Hon. Davo J. Lewis, of Maryland, chairman of the Labor 
Committee of this House, and himself a former mine worker in 
the mines of his State, has the following to say regarding the 
Clayton antitrust law: 

It is no im priae to say that the above law is the greatest single 
piece of legislation ever passed for tle legal protection of 2 
people on the American Continent. At a single stroke it adjusts al 
the perversions of ex parts court procedure that have arisen by the 
eonfessed misuse of the injunetion so Paonr occurring, grants 
the constitutional rigbt of trial before an open-minded jury, and cor- 
rects the juridical mistake as to the intent of Congress in passing the 
Sherman law. It is not too much to say, I repeat, that by this single 
stroke of the legislative hand more is being done in our country to 
rectify the judictal status of the great toiling masses than has ever 
been accomplished in our history before. Nor does this mean violent 
or radical treatment of the relations of labor and capital. 

Section 7 of the Clayton bill, taken with its complementary sections, 
laces the American workman where the British workman was placed by 
arllament in 1906. The British experience shows that property wi 

be as safe and the rights of employers will be as secure with this 
measure enacted into a law, a measure which I predict will become 
known as the Magna Charta of American workmen. 

In view of the legislative record of the Democratic Party in 
passing laws for the benefit of the working men and women of 
our country and in meeting the legislative requirements of our 
new social, economic, and industrial conditions, it is no wonder 
that the Hon. Samuel Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, should write in the July, 1916, number of 
the Federationist, under the heading “ Promises and perform- 
ances,” the following: 

PROMISES AND PERFORMANCES. 

Thus the workers have before them the platform declarations of the 
Republican, Democratic, and ve Parties upon the subjects 
which most directly affect them. Now the workers must make up their 
minds as to which of these political parties is most likely, If intrusted 
with power, to carry their declarations into effect, and to the adequac: 
of the response which each party made to labor’s demands. For 
years wage earners had vainly endeavored to secure the amendment of 
the Sherman antitrust law. so as to place voluntary organizations of 
toilers outside the pale of antitrust legislation that they should not be 
regarded in the same category as trusts and organizations organized 
for profit. For 30 years organized labor had been vainly knocking at 
the door of 8 to secure relief from the injunction abuse and to 
have restored the right of trial by ry in contempt cases. For 30 
years the workers of America had vainly asked Congress to relieve the 
seamen from the position of bondmen, and all this occurred under the 
domination of Congress and the Presidency by the Republican Party. 
The Democratie Congress passed and President Wilson signed the 
Clayton antitrust law, * * The Democratic Congress passed the 
seamen’s act and President Wilson signed the act. 

The legislative acts which I have enumerated herein were 
not passed because the Democratic Party desired to favor the 
working men and women of this country over any other class 
of our citizens, because if there is anything that is abhorrent 
to the Democratic Party it is class legislation. These laws 
were favored and passed by the Democratic Party because in its 
judgment legislation along these lines would not only be for 
the best interest of the working men and women of this country, 
but also for the best interest of the people of the country as a 
whole. . 

The welfare of the toilers of our country is so intimately in- 
terwoven with the welfare of the whole country that legisla- 
tion for the benefit of those who toil must necessarily inure to 
the benefit of all our people. 

The wonderful legislative record of the Democratice Party 
since its restoration to power in this House in the Sixty-second 


Congress, and of the present administration in writing legisla- 
tion in the interest of the workingmen and women of the coun- 
try, which record evinces an earnest determination to meet and 
solve the problems of our industrial and social life through 
necessary legislative adjustments, does not mean that the Demo- 
cratic Party has been one-sided in its legislation and that its 
work has been concerning any single class of our citizens. 

The welfare of the farmer, the banker, merchant, manufac- 
turer, the laboring man, professional man, in fact, workers in 
every field of human activity has been the controlling factor in 
the broad constructive legislative program that the Democratie 
Party has been responsible for since its coming into power in 
this House in the Sixty-second Congress. 

In addition to the constructive labor and human welfare legis- 
lation enumerated herein we now have as a result of Demo- 
cratie rule in Washington: United States Senators elected by 
the direct vote of the people; a national income tax that puts 
an equitable share of the burdens of government on the wealth 
of the country; a parcels post that has saved millions to the 
people in transportation charges; a tariff law written in the 
interest of the people and not in the interest of monopoly; a 
corrupt-practices act, controlling expenditures in national elec- 
tions; à banking and currency law that has destroyed the power 
of the Money Trust and set business free from the thralldom of 
Wall Street, which law, though viciously fought during its con- 
sideration by Congress, is to-day recognized by all fair-minded 
men as the greatest single legislative enactment passed by 
Congress in half a century ; a Federal Trades Commission having 
supervision of big business and designed to eliminate unfair 
methods and practices in the business world; an antitrust law 
that will make the business world more free from the blighting 
influence of monopoly; a rural-credits law that will help the 
farmer; the Alaskan railway law that will result in retaining 
for the use of all the people of the country the greatest un- 
locked storehouse of natural resources in the world; conserva- 
tion legislation for the purpose of conserving the natural re- 
sources of our country for the use and benefit of all our people; 
the Shackleford good-roads bill; the Lever agricultural exten- 
sion act; the grain-grading bill; the warehouse act; the cotton- 
futures act, all of the said last five measures being of vital 
importance to the producing and consuming masses of our 
people; and the Sherwood pension bill, the most liberal and just 
pension legislation ever passed by Congress. 

The foregoing enumeration comprises the most important 
legislative enactments for which the Democratie Party is re- 
sponsible, touching all phases of our industrial, social, and 
economic life, making a record for the present administration 
unparalleled in the legislative history of our country. 

The most remarkable and gratifying feature of this legisla- 
tive achievement is the fact that all of these measures were so 
good as to command liberal support from the Republican Mem- 
bers of this House. To be able to legislate upon a given sub- 
ject so as to meet the united approval of a party is an achieve- 
ment of considerable merit, but to be able to legislate upon 
various subjects so as to receive the approval not only of the 
members of the party writing the legislation but also of a large 
element of the party of the opposition is a triumph seldom 
accorded to a political party. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I have listened to the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Remry]. I had 
the honor to talk about 40 minutes touching this bill. I have 
nothing to take back of what I said. I was unfortunate, indeed, 
if I did not bring my remarks within the gentleman’s compre- 
hension. I hope he may read them when they appear in the 
Recorp, when possibly he may understand my position. I am 
not opposed to the Government rendering equitable and just 
compensation to its employees who are injured in the line of duty. 
I think the future will show, possibly not in my life but prob- 
ably within the lifetime of the gentlemen who keep step, as 
he claims, with the progress of the country, that a pension— 
and this is nothing but a pension, although you call it compen- 
sation, though “a rose by any other name would smell ns 
sweet —should be paid according to the injury. He should 
contribute, in my judgment—and the experience of Great Brit- 
ain and the experience of the world elsewhere is coming and 
has come to that conclusion, that where there is no contribution 
from the employees it becomes so burdensome that it is being 
modified in some instances and repealed in others. 

Mr. REILLY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. REILLY. Would the gentleman wipe out the legislation 
of his own State on this question? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I will ask, Is the legislation of my State 
perfect? 

Mr. REILLY, There is no contributory compensation feature 
in it. 
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Mr. CANNON. The gentleman says there is no contributory 
feature in our State law, no contribution by the employee. I 
believe there ought to be contribution by the employee to help 
make a fund from which payment can be made in case of injury. 

I represent very largely an agricultural constituency, where 
the pay of the employee and the return to the small farmer is 
much less than to the Government employee, especially in non- 
hazardous occupations. The farmers constitute about one-third 
of our people in this country. But I am satisfied to say to the 
gentleman that there are more accidents on the farm and more 
accidents connected with farming, according to our population, 
than there is in the nonhazardous Government service. 

Now, I suppose the gentleman may criticize me. He has per- 
fect permission to do all the criticizing that he wishes to indulge 
in. But time will tell whether or not this legislation ought not 
to have been framed along different lines. 

Mr. TRIBBLE and Mr. DYER rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
BLE] is recognized. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. I hope the gentleman from Ohio will not 
prefer any unanimous-consent request. I want to discuss some 
of the provisions of the section. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I would Uke to know if the debate 
has not been exhausted on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Anam). When the present occupant 
of the chair was called to the chair he was not informed that 
any amendment was pending except the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. DYER. To strike out the last word. There was one from 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Retry] and one from the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. I ask, Mr. Chairman, 
that the Clerk may read. I make the point of order that the 
Clerk should proceed to read. There is no amendment pending 
before the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
'TRIBBLE] make a motion? 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Chairman, I have been recognized by the 
Chair. I do not propose to be taken off the floor by anybody 
else. 

Mr. MANN. Let the gentleman move to strike out. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. I move, Mr. Chairman, to strike out the last 
three words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia moves to 
strike out the last three words. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Chairman, I realize the fact that a man 
who speaks for economy on the floor of this House gets no ap- 
plause. I believe employees should have a tribunal to pass 
upon their claims for injuries received while engaged in the 
Government service, and therefore I shall support this bill, 
although I am conscious of the fact that the bill should be 
amended. The Government should not lose sight of her citizens 
not engaged in Government service, and who pay the taxes, 
while providing just and humane laws for her employees. When 
Congress is passing and piling up bills requiring increased taxes 
it behooves somebody to speak out and inquire where we are 
going, in what direction we are traveling, and who will furnish 
the money. [Applause.] During my service on the Naval Com- 
mittee I have rendered myself somewhat unpopular at times 
with naval officers and persons interested by undertaking to 
investigate the details of salaries, perquisites, and so on; but, 
Mr. Chairman, the people who pay the taxes have rights—and I 
represent them—as well as the Navy Department; and so long 
as I remain in Congress I intend to stand by the rights of the 
people, who pay the taxes, as well as represent justly those who 
draw the salaries. 

I was investigating the matter of the pay of high naval officers, 
and disclosed the fact that the commandant at the New York 
Navy Yard was receiving $8,000 as salary, and also gets per- 
quisites footing up in the aggregate $9,175 in addition, giving 
him the total salary of $17,175. Now, this House does not know 
that legislation of that kind passed in years gone by, giving 
these officers perquisites. This naval officer draws more pay 
than the Cabinet officers. The following is an extract from the 
hearings: 

Mr. Trieste. Admiral, I want to get this matter in the hearing in 
such a way that we can br it before the House in such shape Fuat 
it can be acted upon. I will ask you now to tell me what is the 
average salary of these men. 


Admiral STANFORD. That, of course, is variable, de 
rank of the officer who happens to be in command. 


from Georgia [Mr. TRIB- 


ndent upon the 
ometimes a com- 
mandant has the rank of captain at a particular yard; at other times 
he may have the rank of rear admiral. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Take a rear admiral; what is the salary of a rear 
admiral? 

Admiral STANFORD. A rear admiral may have either one of two 
salaries: If he is an admiral of the junior nine, he has a salary of 

„299; if he is an admiral of the senior nine, be bas a salary of 
8,000; if he is at Mare Island or at Annapolis, he also has an addi- 


tion to that — special provision of Jaw; if he is a captain, he has a 
salary of $5,000 a year. 

I will also submit, in tabular form, the information regarding pay- 
ments made to commandants at Portsmouth, Boston, Newport. New 
York, Mare Island, and Pearl Harbor, in accordance with request made 
several days ago by you. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Payments made to whom? 

Admiral STANFORD. Commandants. 

Mr. STEPHENS. For what purpose? 

Admiral STANFORD. Salary, heat and light, quarters, and similar 


items. 
(The statement referred to is in part as follows :) 
Annual expenditure for commandant, 


Mr, Chairman, the evidence disclosed that this officer has five 
servants paid by the Government. In season and out of season 
I have contested unnecessary naval luxuries and official per- 
quisites. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Yes. 

Mr. BENNET. Those are the expenses incident to the office 
of commandant, are they not? 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Yes; those are the expenses of the officer 
which under the law he is entitled to receive. He gets a salary 
of $8,000 and he ought to be able to live on it and not expect the 
Government to furnish him with an automobile or a carriage 
and five servants, including one to work in his garden,.as this 
man does. I say an officer should have a fixed salary and pay 
his own expenses, as other citizens do. 

Mr. BENNET. These items are not the expenditures of any 
one particular officer, exclusive of others? 

Mr, TRIBBLE. They are expenses of any officer who is lo- 
cated at the New York Navy Yard. Another officer when he fills 
that same position will get the same emoluments. 

Mr. BENNET. It is no reflection on any particular officer? 

Mr. TRIBBLE. No. He is perhaps as good an officer as there 
is in the Navy. It is not the officer, but it is this vicious system 
to which I object. 

Mr. Chairman, in this connection I desire to call attention to 
a naval bill providing for reserve officers of the Navy soon to 
come before this House. The bill is an effort to reestablish a 
system of retirement very much on the order of the plucking 
board, repealed last session. The naval officers are not satisfied 
because promotions to the high positions are not secured so 
rapidly with numerous officers ready and anxious for promo- 
tion. The new bill provides for a reserve force of officers in the 
Navy which is nothing more nor less than retiring them at the 
age of 45. In other words, at the age of 45 those not selected 
for promotion are placed on the reserve list, with salary of 75 
per cent of the active officers in the same grade. This means a 
large life salary and render no service whatever to the Govern- 
ment paying the salary. I trust the Member will investigate 
this bill and help me defeat it. If I am not retired from Con- 
gress I shall be ready to give you all the facts and fight it with 
the same vigor I assailed the plucking board. 

Mr. Chairman, in the last 15 years 2,005 boys have graduated 
at the Naval Academy. Out of that number there are now 
serving 1,005. I am perfectly willing to pay naval officers proper 
compensation, but I am opposed to unreasonable extravagance, 
and the system of educating oflicers by the Government to be 
retired on salary. The United States pays $29,000,000 more to 
officers and men in salaries than Germany. Therefore, I say, 
while we give the Government employees just and fair treat- 
ment we should not forget the Treasury, and we should also 
correct such evils by legislation as I have mentioned. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I made a point of order a while 
ago against debate upon an amendment, for the purpose of see- 
ing if it is not possible to hasten the consideration of this bill. 
It is practically agreed by the greater part of the membership of 
this House, and I believe by the greater part of the people of 
the country, that this legislation should be enacted into law. I 
know that is the sentiment of the portion of the country from 
which the most of the money will come to make the payments 
under this bill if it becomes a law, I represent in part a great 
industrial center, and I know the people there, both employers 
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and employees, are in favor of this legislation. But it is evl- 
dent, Mr. Chairman, that unless this bill passes this House 


to-day it will not become a law during this Congress. It will, 
81.200 a year, it is still within the discretion of the commission 
I make the point of order that the gentlemen is 


have to begin aguin in the Judiciary Committee—— 

Mr. MANN. 
not discussing the point of order. 

Mr. DYER. I-am not discussing any point of order. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman was not recognized for any other 
purpose. 

Mr. DYER. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. MANN. ‘The gentleman made ‘the point of order that the 
discussion was exhausted and then proceeded to discuss it. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TRIEBRIE] 
“made a motion to strike out the last three words, at the sugges- 
tion of the gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr. MANN. Sure. 

Mr. DYER. And I rose in opposition to the gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr. MANN. I beg the gentleman's pardon. He said he rose 
to a point of order. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman is mistaken. If he had been giv- 
ing his usual attention to the ‘business of the House ‘he would 
not have been misinformed. I made the statement that a while 
ago I made the point of order because I wanted to see if I could 
hasten consideration of this bill. 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman wish to expedite the pas- 
‘sage of the bill? 

Mr. DYER. I do. I am a member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary and have not at any time during the consideration 
of this bill taken any time of the House, simply because T be- 
lieved that the membership were generally in favor of the bill 
and that they wanted it passed, and I only rise now ‘to urge 
Members not to take up the time in speaking in favor of the 

“pill, because substantially ali of us are in favor of it. Let us 
proceed to pass it and see if it can not become a law. It ‘is 
Something that ‘is demanded and greatly needed, and we ought 
‘to hasten the consideration of it. [Applause.] 

Mr. ‘STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment 
which T send to the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which ‘the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Starrozp: On page 3, line 5, after the 
-word “ability,” insert “in case the employee 3 married or has u 
family 1 — ‘upon him,“ and after the numbers 86.07 insert 
“and not more than 845 in case the apies bas no ‘family, dependent 
upon him,“ and after the word less rt “in any case.’ 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. ‘Chairman, this amendment purposes 
to restrict the maximum amount of monthly compensation in 
-ease.of ‘total disability thut can be paid to a person who has no 
family dependent upon him to $45, and leaves the amount as it is 
in the bill in case he is married or hasa family dependent upon 
him. The whole bill is predicated upon the idea ‘that some 
additional compensation should be given to u man in case he is 
murried or ‘has a ‘family dependent upon him, and if that is the 
-case some reduction should be made in the ‘case of un unmar- 
ried man who has no family dependent upon him. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have only five minutes. 

Mr. COOPER Of Wisconsin. What would the gentleman do in 
the case of an unmarried man who had.a ‘helpless invalid mother 
dependent upon him? 

Mr. STAFFORD. As the gentleman knows, under the deci- 
sions of our own State, he would be considered as having a fam- 
ily dependent upon him. There are decisions in Wisconsin tto 
‘that effect. I-assume that under the phraseology of the bill every 
person who is to-day receiving 81.200 or more will receive under 
ull cireumstances in case of total disability $66.67. 

Mr. GARD. ‘Not to exceed ‘that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘Who will determine it? 

Mr. GARD. The commission which has charge of the matter. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is not the commission limited by the provi- 
-sions of section 8, which says: 

That if the disability is total ‘the United States shall -pay ‘to the dis- 
abled employee during such disability a 3 compensation equal to 
668 per cent of his monthiy pax, except as hereinafter provided. 

And here vou state that the monthly compensation for dis- 
ability shall not be more than $66.67. Then, further in subsec- 
tion K you provide that in computing compensation under this 
section the monthly pay shall be considered to be not more than 
58100 nor less than 850. 

Mr. GARD. Les. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Now, I Wanted to obtain the view of the 
eommittee before offering the amendment, but debate on the 
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pro forma amendment had been exhausted, and I was perforce 
obliged to offer this amendment to get recognition. Do I under- 
stand that if a person is totally disabled who ‘has received 


to cut down the maximum allowance below $66.67? 

Mr. GARD. No. Tf he is totally disabled, he obtains the 
maximum of $66.67 per month. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘Then dees not the gentleman believe that 


there should be some differentiation between ‘the case of a mar- 


ried man or a man who has a family dependent upon him and 
u man who is not married and has only ‘himself to support? 

Mr. GARD. No; I do not think so. I do not think there has 
‘been any such distinction made in any law between a man mar- 
ried and unmarried. The compensation is to the man for in- 
juries which he has recelved. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That compensation is predicated upon the 
idea of giving him sufficient to support himself during ‘his dis- 
‘ability. Of course there is not so much needed in the case of 
an unmarried man to support himself as a married man or a 
man who has a family dependent upon him. 

Mr. GARD. I suspect that is true, but as the gentleman’s 
colleague [Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin] suggests, an unmarried 
man may have other persons dependent upon him. He may have 
‘a dependent mother or sister. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman knows, because he ‘is very 
familiar with this bill, that provision is made for persons hav- 
ing dependent families. 

Mr. GARD. The other provision would apply in cause of death. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the genfleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unan- 
imous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARD. The.other provisions .apply to the death claims, 
This $66.67 per month is the maximum for total disability. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I think the chairman of 
the committee has admitted sufficiently to confirm the position 
that some distinction should be made in the amount of com- 
pensation paid the married man and the man with the family 
3 upon him and the single man who has no dependent 

amily. 

Mr. TAGGART. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I can not yield in the minute and a half 
‘that I have remaining. I should be glad to yield to the gentle- 
man if I had the time. In this bill we make provision in case 
of widows ‘that they shall receive 35 per cent, and in case that 
they have minor children 10 per cent more. ‘To carry out the 
‘principle that runs through this comprehensive bill—and T want 
to compliment the committee in bringing in such a comprehensive 
‘measure—I think we should make the distinction of paying 821 
less in case of a single man who has no family dependent upon 
nim than in the case of one who is married. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, in view of what 
“was «said by the gentlemun from Georgia «bout economy I 
want to narrate an incident which ‘illustrates how the ‘Govern- 
ment ‘has been ‘treating employees injured while on duty ‘in its 
service. A few wears ago a Scandinavian constituent of mine, 
whom I never before ‘lind seen, came to me and told of an 
Injury ‘he ‘had received while employed at the Rock Island 
Arsenal in the service of the Government. I introduced a bill 
‘for him in the House and also a resolution referring the bill 
to the Court of Claims. The Court of Claims in due time 
unanimously reported its findings of fact that this man had, 
under the direction of ‘his superior fellow-employee of the 
Government, walked out on à scuffold 40 feet from the ground; 
thut the planks which the Government had put into this scaffold 
were defective; that in obedience to orders he and another 
employee were ‘carrying planks out on ‘the ‘scaffold which 
broke, letting this laborer full 40 feet; that he struck on the 
edge of a mortar box, breaking several of ‘his ribs, breaking 
this hip, breaking his leg, breaking ‘his arm, ‘and badly ‘injuring 
his head. He was picked up supposedly dying; subsequently he 
was reported dead. He was unconscious for many hours. 

The Court of Claims reported that the sum, 85,000, ‘named in 
the bill was not too great an amount properly to compensate 
the man for the injury he had received. The court further 
found that he was not guilty of contributory negligence—the 
assistant attorney general who attended to the case having in 
his brief specifically said that the man was not guilty of 
eontributory negligence. 

The findings of the court were sent to the House and referred 
to the Committee on Claims, and that committee brought in ja 


I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
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bill awarding the man the munificent sum of $730. The com- 
mittee did this because of a statute which gave an employee 
only one year’s wages to compensate for an injury of that 
kind—$730 for a man terribly injured for life! 

That case, I presume, the gentleman from Georgia would 
consider an example of practical economy. Yes; it was economi- 
cal, but it was also shamefully unjust. 

This is not a question of economy. It is a question of doing 
justice—a question of whether the Government of the United 
States, incomparably the richest of all of the nations, shall do 
justice to employees injured in its service. 

I am very glad that public sentiment has at last forced Con- 
gress into taking up this very important subject with every 
prospect of the early enactment of appropriate legislation. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. This proposed law will not be 
retroactive, so that the man in the case the gentleman speaks of 
can get further compensation? i 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is a very pertinent inquiry, 
Mr. Chairman. At the time the report was brought in for $730 
I rose and narrated the facts to the House, and the House 
evineed the spirit just displayed by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Hamuron], and promptly voted the man $5,000, the 
amount mentioned by the Court of Claims. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I ask for two min- 
utes more. 4 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The bill went to the Senate, but 
was not acted upon, and the injured man got nothing. In a 
subsequent Congress I introduced another bill to give him $5,000. 
Finally the committee recommended $1.500, and this man, 
crippled for life through no fault of his own but solely through 
the negligence of a fellow employee of the Government, under 
whose control and orders he was acting, received that amount, 
$1,500, nor has the Government ever paid him any more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

The question was taken, und the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Morcan of Oklahoma and Mr. TRBBLE were given leave 
to extend remarks in the RECORD. 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as 
follows: 

- Sec. 7. That as long as the employee is in receipt of compensation 
under this act, or, if he has been paid a lump sum in commutation 
of installment pa ts, until the expiration of the period durin 
which such instaliment ments would have continued, he shall no 
receive from the United States salary, pay, or remuneration what- 
soever except in return for services actually performed, and except 
pensions, for service in the Army or Navy of the United States. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, in order to perfect the meaning 
of the text I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the comma after the word “ pensions” in line 4, page 4. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman advise the committee 
of the reason why when a pensioner is injured the amount of 
the pension received from the Government shall not be con- 
sidered as a part of the compensation for his support? 

Mr. GARD. It was thought that the two were entirely sep- 
arate and different; one was for service in the Army and the 
Navy and the other for service in civil employment. It was 
thought that we could not bring together the pension for service 
in the Army and the Navy and the compensation for the in- 
jury received while one is in the performance of a civic employ- 
ment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman will agree that a person 
totally disabled receiving the $66 for life is receiving a pension? 

Mr. GARD. I do not agree that it is a pension at all. It is 
compensation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, whatever you may call it. Of course, 
you may say that it is compensation, but the effect of it is just 
the same, a pension. I would like to further inquire of the gen- 
tleman as to one other phase of the bill, and that is this, 
whether the committee considered the paying of this compensa- 
tion to widows and children of deceased employees in case 
those widows and children were not actually dependent. 

I know of some instance of persons who have been killed in 
the Government service, where they left considerable estates in 
their own name, and were in nowise dependent for support. 
Has the gentleman’s committee considered the phase of allowing 
no 1 5 55 compensation at the same rates as are provided 

e 


The com- 


Mr. GARD. Yes; the committee did consider that. 
mittee thought the case suggested would be must unusual. It is 
a situation which might arise with equal force in any State of 
the United States, and the gentleman’s idea is not embodied in 
any workmen's compensation law in any State in the United 

ecessarily 


States. The allowance to the widow is n fixed. 
There has to be some arbitrary rule of allowance. In some 
instances it may be that it would be too much and in other in- 
stances too little, but there must be some fixed sum, and, there- 
fore, the committee considered that, and has sent the bill to 
the House in he language which was just reported. 

Mr. STAFFORD, So it is the purpose under the provisions 
of this bill to pay the widow or the children of the deceased 
whether the deceased leaves ample funds for their maintenance 
or not? 

Mr. GARD. If such an unusual condition is ever presented, I 
suspect it would be covered by the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is not difficult to contemplate a person 
who is receiving $1,500 or $2,000 or $2,500 a year meeting with 
an accident in the Government service, and leaving behind him 
a considerable estate, quite ample, in the form of life insurance 
or other estates, to provide for his widow and children. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


(L) If any person entitled to compensation under this section, whose 
compensation the terms of this section ceases upon his gn Sry 
accepts any payments of compensation after his marriage he shall 
punished by a fine of not more than $2,000 or by imprisonment for not 
more than one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, as the consideration of this 
bill has somewhat assumed the proportious of a Methodist ex- 
perience meeting, I desire to give testimony to my feelings upon 
the provisions of the bill. When I first became a candidate for 
Congress four years ago, one of the things which I advocated 
before the people was a general workmen’s compensation law 
with respect to all employees of all corporations or individuals 
engaged in interstate commerce, a subject over which Congress 
has control. 

I regret, Mr. Chairman, that E am not permitted to vote at 
this time for a bill that carries in it the provisions which I be- 
lieve ought to be incorporated in a general compensation bill 
whereby the employees of railroads and other corporations en- 
gaged in interstate commerce might be given compensation for 
injuries without the necessity of expensive lawsuits; but we 
are only called on at this time to vote for a bill in relation to 
Government employees, and, as it is in harmony with the idea 
which I think ought to be embodied in a law with respect to all 
employees, I shall give it my support. Yet, at the same time, 
I have a good deal of sympathy for the position taken by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], because it looks like 
where a bill seeks to make a special preparation for the coming 
of a rainy day or an accident on the part of a Government em- 
ployee, if there was any possible or practical way by which 
others in like or similar circumstances might be protected by 
society, it ought to be done, because I do not regard it as an 
uncontrovertible statement of fact that society owes any more 
to a Government employee than society owes to any other 
employee who is subject to the ordinary hazards of life. 

I do not believe that society, which in its organized form is 
known as the government, owes any greater duty to a carrier 
of mail or to an employee in a navy yard than it owes to a 
blacksmith or a earpenter or any other man who is subject to 
the hazards of employment and of the vicissitudes of life. But 
we are not called upon to pass on those questions. 

The bill which has been presented by the committee has one 
or two features in it that I think ought to be changed. For 


instance, there is a provision in sections 26 and 27 that where 


an injury is brought about on account of circumstances that 
would make some third person Hable in damages for the in- 
jury, in that case the Government has the right to require the 
injured employee to assign his right of action against the cor- 
poration or individual over to the Government or to prosecute 
it in his own name. Whether he proseeutes it in his own name, 
or whether the commission prosecutes it in his behalf, and a 
recovery is had, then the commission has the right to apply 
such of the amount recovered as may be necessary to reim- 
burse the Government for what compensation it may have paid 
him up to that time and apply the balance of it, if any is left 
over, to any future vompensation that the Government might 
be called upon to pay to the employee. Suppose an employee 
is injured in such a manner as to make it a permanent injury, 
or a permanent disfigurement of the body. Suppose he is in- 
jured in the face, has an ear taken off, or a great scar is dug 
out of his cheek, which might disable him for six months in his 
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employment with the Government. He may have a right of re- 
covery egainst the corporation that produced that injury, and 
yet the clement of damages might not be confined to the ques- 
tion of Icss of time, because punitive damages might be allowed 
to him by the jury, or damages brought about by reason of men- 
tal pain and suffering. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has expired. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Now, if the employee under circumstances of 
that sort should recover $5,000, based upon the destruction of his 
power to earn money, or upon the loss of his ear, or based upon 
a permanent lifelong scar upon his face, and based in part upon 
his mental pain and suffering, I do not believe any amount that 
he was given on account of these things ought to be charged 
up against him and given as a credit to the Government as 
against any compensation that he might be entitled to in the 
future, especially if the future compensation should be for a 
subsequent injury. 

Now, in the language of this bill, this would apply to any 
injury he might receive at any time in the future, If he was 
injured to-day by reason of the negligence of anybody else, and 
be recovered, or the commission recovered for him, I think there 
ought to be taken out of the amount recovered by him a suffi- 
cient amount to compensate the Government for the actual com- 
pensation given him while disabled on account of that injury, 
but if there is surplus left, I believe it ought to be his, and if he 
is injured afterwards I do not believe that any part of the first 
recovery ought to be held as a fund out of which to compensate 
the Government for compensation paid him on account of in- 
juries received subsequent to that time. 

Mr. IGOR. Is not that all the law provides for? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, no; the law does not limit it, but sets 
this fund aside for 2 credit against any future compensation if 
he should be injured. It may go on for 10 years, and if he were 
injured at any time while employed by the Government under a 
strict construction of this language this amount over and above 
the compensation already paid to him would be credited against 
any compensation for injuries received in the future. 

Mr. IGOE. But the gentleman does not want to give two 
compensations? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not for the same injury; but suppose he is 
injured subsequently? 

Mr. IGOE. It can only be where he is injured while in the 
service of the Government, and there may be cases where there 
is a case against a private employer and a claim against the 
Government at the same time, and 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think in that case the same man ought 
not to receive compensation from two sources, but suppose the 
recovery is twice as much as the compensation he receives from 
the Government for that particular injury? 

Mr. IGOE. Then he gets the benefit of all over what he 
receives from the Government. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But the provisions of this bill say that it 
shall be credited against any future compensation by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. IGOE. It holds out—— 

Mr, BARKLEY. Of course. 

Mr. IGOE. He does not get compensation until that com- 
pensation would reach the figure he would obtain from the pri- 
vate employer. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Suppose he should afterwards be injured, 
say, five years after that. Every injury ought to stand on its 
own bottom. If he can recoyer $5,000 against a wrongdoer for 
a particular injury, ought any part of that to be held as a credit 
against the Government for any future injury he might receive 
or compensation he might receive from the Government by rea- 
son of those injuries? 

It ought to be assumed that all over and above the compensa- 
tion that the Government may pay him for a particular injury, 
if he recovered it from a private corporation, ought to be his 
when other things are taken into consideration in the recovery 
of a verdict besides mere loss of time. There may be some- 
thing the mun is entitled to recover besides loss of time if he 
is compelled te go through life disfigured, with one ear gone or 
one eye out or one toe cut off, where he may not have been per- 
manently disabled, but might be able to go back into the service 
of the Government and still perform his duties; and he ought 
not to have that sort of a sword of Damocles always hanging 
over him for fear that if he became injured again under inde- 
pendent circumstances he might not be entitled to compensa- 
tion on account of the subsequent injury, because a part of the 


former recovery is credited upon any future compensation to 
which he might be entitled. I shall offer amendments when we 
reach those sections which I hope will cure the defects to which 
I have alluded. 

ae CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
p 8 
Mr. TREAD WAT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BakKTIEx] has just referred to one particular 
feature that he dislikes in this bill and points to the fact that 
it was not broad enough or rather did not include compensation 
to employees of interstate carriers. I would submit that it 
would be advisable for us, the Government, being the greatest 
employer of labor in the country, to take care of our own force 
and see that a good workman’s compensation act is provided for 
the employees of the Government itself, and then we can rightly 
expect that the large corporations over which we have control 
can be brought under a similar act. 

Another objection made was by the gentleman from Georgia, 
who referred to the expense of this bill. I submit the expense 
is a very modest item according to the report wherein it says that 
the consulting actuary of New York estimates that for the first 
year it would be one-tenth of 1 per cent of the Government's 
pay roll, and at no time when it reached its maximum within 
80 years will it exceed one-half of 1 per cent of the pay roll. 
I myself have not the figures whereby I could estimate the 
actual amount in dollars and cents, but whatever the amount 
may be it is a comparatively small amount when we consider 
the benefits provided by placing these funds in the hands of 
dependent persons of those who may be injured in the employ 
of the Government. If our friends on the other side had been 
as careful in their former legislation not to run into extrava- 
gant appropriations as the committee evidently has been in 
this case, we would not be called upon to make such enormous 
began) for revenues as we have been doing in the last few 

ays. 

I submit that this estimate is very small, very modest, and 
certainly not unfair to the Treasury of the United States. 
My object in speaking at all in favor of the bill comes from the 
fact that it is with very great pride I state that the State of 
Massachusetts, which I have the honor in part to represent on 
this floor, was one of the first, if not the first, State to put 
upon its statute books a comprehensive workingmen’s com- 
pensation act. I believe the State of New Jersey preceded the 
State of Massachusetts by a very short period. During the five 
years that the workingmen’s compensation act has been in exist- 
ence in Massachusetts it has been very widely extended, so that 
to-day not only all forms of corporate employment but likewise 
the employees of the State, the employees of cities, counties, 
towns, if those units desire, shall be provided for under the com- 
prehensive act on the statute books of Massachusetts. I am 
also very glad that the committee, in its judgment in framing 
this bill under consideration, gave such careful attention to the 
operation of the statute that we have in Massachusetts. I 
think I am within my rights in saying that the bill which we 
are considering here is very largely framed on the Massachu- 
setts act and the experience of the Massachusetts board that 
has been conducting the affairs in behalf of that legislation. 
So I for one, from the experience of our State and from the 
justice of the cause for which this bill is framed, am heartily 
in favor of its passage. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY} 
will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words. The gentleman from Massachusetts has referred to 
what the bill may cost. I understood the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. McGriiricuppy] and some other gentlemen who have talked 
this afternoon say that they think the provisions of this bill 
would cost the Government less than the provisions of existing 
law. Now, I never try to delude myself about the facts. If 
anyone votes for this bill on the supposition that it is not going 
to cost anything, then what on earth is the object in passing the 
bill? If this bill, if enacted into law, will not cost the Govern- 
ment any more than the existing compensation law, I am not 
for the bill. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. GARD, I think that which those genilemen who spoke 
had in mind was the expense for the first year of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. I have no doubt but that was what they con- 
fined themselves to. It is very likely that under the operation 
of this bill the Government will not pay any more the first 
year than it pays now, though that is doubtful. But it is 
perfectly certain It will pay a great deal more as years go on, 
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The statement in the report in reference to the actuary only 
shows that this particular actuary, whom I know nothing about. 
does not know enough to pound sand into a rat hole. He says 
that the operation of this bill would cost the Government only 
one-tenth of 1 per cent the first year, and that at the end of 
30 years it would only cost the Government one-half of 1 per 
cent of the amount paid in salaries, and so forth. Yet this bill 
proposes to appropriate for the first year $500,000. One-tenth of 
1 per cent would make the salaries of the Government amount to 
$500,000,000. Anybody that dreams that we pay that much 
now for civil salaries has been smoking opium. It is Impossible 
to ascertain some facts as to what the compensation law now 
on the statute books costs. The committee that reported the 
bill does not know, or, if they do, they do not convey the in- 
formation in their report. 

Mr. TAGGART. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. MANN. I yield. 

Mr. TAGGART. There is no way of estimating the number 
of accidents that are to happen, as the gentleman says. There 
may be some way of ascertaining what has been paid. Of 
course, that is plain; but we can not make any calculation on 
future wrecks. 

Mr. MANN. I did not say you could. 

Mr. TAGGART. No actuary, no matter how much he knows, 
can give any information on that subject. 

Mr. MANN. I can give a good deal more information on 
the 3 than the committee did, or the committee has, 
myse 8 

Mr. GARD. I am in full accord with the idea of the gentle- 
man. The price of this is rather uncertain, but the information 
which we have is that the existing compensation laws for the 
last year or two have cost $400,000 or $450,000 a year. 

Mr. MANN. I doubt if my friend has any information of 
the cost for the last year or last two years. If he had, he did 
not put it in the report, because he copied exactly, word for 
word on that subject, the report made two years ago. 

Mr. GARD. That is a fact. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. z 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. That is not recent information, I have searched 
the report of the Secretary of Labor, which ought to contain 
the information. I have searched the report of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, which ought to contain the information, and 
they will tell you how many claims have been filed and how 
many claims have been allowed, but the important information 
as to how much money has been allowed they conceal. Nobody 
knows to-day what the present compensation law is costing the 
Government. Nobody knows 

Mr. IGOE. In the hearing of the committee, published Jan- 
uary 28, there is an estimate of the cost under date of February 
1, 1916, which is furnished by the Department of Labor, and it 
gives the number of accidents from 1909-10 to 

Mr. MANN. Does that say how much was paid out during 
the last fiscal year? 

Mr. IGOE. No; it does not. 

Mr. MANN. I did not suppose it did. That is what I am 
saying. You can not get the information. You would suppose 
that a bureau that was allowing such money would know what it 
had allowed, but they do not. If they did, I do not believe they 
would tell us. Now, that is no argument against this bill. Do 
not misunderstand me. I am for the passage of this bill, but 
I am not going to vote for it on the assumption that it is not 
going to cost anything. The $400,000 or $500,000 which the 
committee two years ago estimated the existing law cost the 
Government did not include the Panama Canal. The present 
law covers only 25 per cent of the persons in the employ of 
the Government. While it is true that those are of the most 
hazardous employments, it is not true that all the accidents 
occurred in those employments. 

Now, the committee in its report and gentlemen on the floor 
have said this bill will not cost as much the first year. My stars 
alive! that is no argument. It possibly will not cost as much 
the first year, because now, under the existing law, we pay a 
year’s salary. Under this we propose to pay only 66% per cent 
of the salary and keep the salary down to a $100-a-month basis, 
so that it is very likely that the first year it will not cost as 
much. But the person who is injured to-day and is drawing 
salary to-day will be drawing a salary 10 or 20 or 30, and some 
of them 40, years from now, and it will be the same amount. 
eee TAGGART. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 

ere 


Mr. MANN. No. And the widow who goes on the salary list 
to-day will be a widow drawing a salary for years to come, and 
the children under 16 years of age will continue to draw their 
portion until they reach the age of 16. 

That is no argument against the passage of the bill, but it 
is an argument against its passage on the supposition ‘that it 
is not going to cost anything. If there is any place where people 
ought not to delude themselves, it is in a body of statesmen— 
and that is what we are supposed to be. [Applause.] We ought 
to pass the bill knowing that somebody will have to pay the taxes 
with which to support it, and pass it because we believe it is 
now a righteous measure, not because it is not going to cost any- 
thing. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. Without objection, the pro forma amendment will 
be withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The cause of action when assigned to the United States may be 
prosecuted or compromised by the commission, and if the commission 
realizes upon such cause of action, It shall apply the money or other 
property so received in the following manner: After deducting the 
amount of any compensation already id to the beneficiary and the 
expenses of such realization or coll on, which sum shall be placed 
to the credit of the employees’ compensation fund, the us, È ming * 
shall be paid to the beneficiary and credited upon any future paymen 
of compensation payable to him. 

Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
perfect the text. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BARKLEY: Page 15, line 17, after the 
word “ him,” insert the words “on account of such particular injury.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to suggest a change 
in the amendment there. Instead of its reading, “on account 
of such particular injury,” I want it to read, on account of the 
same injury.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman can withdraw his amend- 
ment and offer a new one. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I withdraw the amendment, Mr. Chairman, 
and offer a new one. At the end of line 17, page 15, following 
155 word “him,” insert the words on account of the same 
Injury.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the first amendment 
will be withdrawn and the Clerk will report the new amend- 
ment. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 15, line 17, by inserting after the word him the 
words “on account of the same injury.” 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, the committee does not deem 
the amendment very material, but if it tends to clarify the 
section we have no objection thereto. In the same connection, 
Mr. Chairman, there are other places where, if this amendment 
is to be put in the bill, it should be likewise placed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. On page 16, line 9, and on page 16, line 15; 
and the period should be stricken out. 

Mr. GARD. I also suggest that on line 17, page 15, the 
period should be stricken out, and the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Kentucky should then follow. 

Mr. VAN DYKE rose. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. Let us have the amendment reported again. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

15, line 17, after the word “him,” strike out the period and 
insert the words “on account of the same aiir 

Mr. VAN DYKE. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion as to just what his amendment will mean to the original 
section. What added effect will it have? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Well, as I explained a little while ago, in 
the language as it appears in the bill the court might construe 
that to mean that any surplus that was left after paying the 
compensation up to that time or for that particular injury might 
be credited against any future compensation for subsequent in- 
juries that might oceur, and I wanted it to be made plain that 
the language applies only to the injuries for which the compen- 
sation is received and for which the verdict is rendered in any 
particular case. 

Mr. VAN DYKE. The idea is to prevent duplication for time 
lost? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; or for making any surplus for any 
particular injury hold over and be credited against any com- 
pensation for an injury that might be received by the employee 
subsequently. 

Mr. GARD. For any other or different injury? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 
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Mr. GARD. We have no objection to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BoR- 
LAND] moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I notice that this section 
requires the beneficiary, or gives the commission the power to 
require the beneficiary, to assign to the United States any right 
of action he may have to enforce such liability for damages by 
reason of death or injury. I assume, as a matter of law, that 
they can only require that assignment as the alternative of re- 
ceiving the money. 

Mr. GARD. That is true, 

Mr. BORLAND. They could not require the assignment of 
the right to pursue the damages against somebody else if that 
right were more valuable than the right to claim the damages 
for compensation from the Federal Government? 

Mr. GARD. ‘hat is true. 

Mr. BORLAND, And so in the case of my own State, where 
the Campbell Act gives a penalty of $5,000 for negligence and 
death, if the party preferred to retain that right of action 
he could do so? 

Mr. GARD. They have the right to take the compensation 
or pursue their own independent remedy for damages. 

Mr. BORLAND. That occurred to me. Now, as to the scope 
of circumstances creating a legal liability upon some person 
other than the United States to pay damages, suppose the em- 
ployee had by his own contract procured accident insurance or 
fraternal benefit insurance of some kind, which became pay- 
able to him or to his beneficiary, growing out of this particular 
injury or death. Is it intended that accident insurance, fra- 
ternal contributions that might be given to him, which he has 
paid for and which have accrued by reason of his payments, 
must be sacrificed in order to receive these benefits? 

Mr, GARD. Oh, no; if he has any insurance contracts or 
accident contracts, those belong to him. They are his personal 
property. 

Mr. BORLAND. That would depend upon the meaning of 
the words “pay damages therefor.” This language is pretty 
broad. It says— 

Creating a legal liability upon some person other than the United 
States to pay damages therefor. 

Mr. GARD. An insurance contract would not be a liability 
for damages. 

Mr. BORLAND, Of course it would not be strictly in tort, 
It would be a contractual liability. 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. I would ask the gentleman whether the 
committee have considered that matter, whether there is any 
danger of losing any of these rights. 

Mr. GARD, All of these matters have been given considera- 
tion by the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask the Clerk to read. 

Tho Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 27. That if an injury or death for which compensation is pay- 
able under this act is caused under circumstances creating a legal 
liability in some person other than the United States to pay damages 
therefor, and a beneficiary entitled to compensation from the United 
States for such injury or death receives, as a result of a sult brought 
by him or on his behalf, or as a result of a settlement made by him 
or on his behalf, any money or other property in satisfaction of the 
lability of such other person, such beneficiary shall, after deducting 
the costs of suit and a reasonable attorney's fee, apply the money or 
other property so received in the following manner: 

(A) If his compensation has been paid in whole or in part, he shall 
refund to the United States the amount of compensation which has 
been paid by the United States and credit any surplus upon future 


yments of compensation payable to him. Any amount so refunded 
o the United States shall be placed to the credit of the employees’ 


compensation fund. 
nsation has been paid to him by the United States, 


(B) If no com 
he shall credit the money or other property so received upon any 


compensation payable to him by the United States. 
Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, in order to perfect the text as 
amended by the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ken- 


Cue ME, BARKLEY}, I offer the following amendment to sec- 
on 27. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 16, line 4, after the word “ him,“ in- 
sert “on account of the same injury.” 


The amendment was ngrceed to. 
Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 


Ohio. offers an 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 16, line 15, after the word “States,” insert the words “on ac 
count of the same injury.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VAN DYKE. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the 
gentleman a question. Who is authorized to bring sult in case 
of an accident to a Government employee? Do the commission 
handle all suits? ý 

Mr. GARD, Ouly on assignment. The man may bring suit 
hiinself, He has an independent right to bring it. In the 
event that he desires, the commission may bring it under as- 
signment by him. Otherwise there would be no right in the 
commission or anyone else to bring suit. 

Mr. VAN DYKE. The only point I wanted to bring out was 
whether the commission, that I presume is to be appointed un- 
der the provisions of this bill, will have authority either to 
bring suit or to settle all claims? 

Mr, GARD. Only if the man injured wants to come within 
the compensation law. > 

Mr. VAN DYKE. If he elects to come within the provisions 
of the compensation law, then he has to relinquish all right he 
may have to bring suit to recover, and this puts in the hands 
of one commission the authority to bring suits against every 
railroad company in the country and to handle all suits? 

Mr. GARD, It is just a matter of assignment. He would 
assign to the commission the claim for damages, and they 
would proceed to collect it according to law. 

Mr. VAN DYKE. Of course, I can not admit that such an 
assignment can be made. Under the law of our State an as- 
signment of that kind can not be made, I want to find out 
whether or not this commission will have authority to settle, 
in case the employee desires to have suit brought to recover 
damages? . 

Mr. GARD. Yes; after assignment, I would say the commis- 
sion would have the authority to prosecute the case, or settle it, 
in its discretion, 

Mr. VAN DYKE. That is what I wanted to know, whether 
the full power would be placed in the hands of the commission 
or not. 

Mr. CULLOP. I should like to ask the gentleman in charge 
of the bill a question. 

Mr. GARD. I shall be very glad to answer it. 

Mr. CULLOP. In most jurisdictions a claim for personal 
injury is not assignable. 

Mr. GARD. That is very true. 

Mr. CULLOP. Now, are you creating such a right by statute 
here? : 

Mr. GARD. Under this statute we are. 

Mr. CULLOP. And that is for the purpose of subrogating to 
the Government the rights of the employee—is that the pur- 

of it? 

Mr. GARD. Yes; in States where it can be assigned it was 
the idea that if the claim should be assigned the Government 
should prosecute the claim and apply it as compensation, ac- 
cording to the provisions of this law. 

Mr. CULLOP. I understand that at the common law the 
right to bring suit for a personal injury is not assignable. 

Mr. GARD. That is true. 

Mr. CULLOP. But if made assignable at all, it must be by 
some statute, and this is in order that the party who pays 
may have the right of subrogation? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. CULLOP. And that is the object of this? 

Mr. GARD. That is the object of the bill. 

Mr. CULLOP. I am very much in sympathy with it. 

Mr. KINCIIELOE. In some States, where the injury results 
in death, the cause of action does not survive. For instance, 
in Kentucky the cause of action for assault and battery, when 
it results in death, does not survive to the administrator. 
Would the law of the State govern? 

Mr. GARD. Of course in case of death resulting from in- 
jury the law of the State would control. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Suppose under the law of a State the 
cause of action would not survive to the administrator? 

Mr. GARD. Then there would not be anything to assign. 

Mr. KINCHELOB, Then the Federal Government could not 
be subrogated? 

Mr. GARD. No. 

Mr. MeGILLICUDDY. 

Mr. GARD. No. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 28. That a commission is hereby created, to be known as the 
United States Employees“ Compensation Commission, and to be com- 
posed of three commissioners appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, one of whom shall be designated 
by the President as chairman. No commissioner shall hold any other 


The point would not come up at all. 
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office or position under the United States. No more than two of said 
commissioners shall be members of the same political party. One of 
said commissioners shall be appointed for a term of two years, one for 
a term of four years, and one for a term of six years, and at the ex- 
piration of each of said terms the commissioner then appointed shall be 
3 for a period of six years. Each commissioner shall receive n 
salary of $5,000 a ha 80 The principal office of said commission shall 
be in Washington, D. C., but the said commission is authorized to per- 
form its work at any pae deemed necesgary by said commission, sublect 
to the restrictions and limitations of this act. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, on page 17, line 5, I move to 
strike out “ 85,000“ and to insert $4,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from IIIinois 
sinendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. Mann: 
“$5, 000 and insert in leu thereof“ $4 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, this bill provides a very extraya- 
gant method of handling these compensation cases, in my opin- 
ion, though I have not proposed to change that method. 

We have now a Commissioner of Pensions, who receives a 
salary of $5,000 a year, We have a Deputy Commissioner of 
Pensions, who receives a salary of $3,600 a year. These people 
have the responsibility for the disbursement of over $150,000,000, 
It is proposed by this bill to pay three gentlemen $5,000 apiece 
to disburse what the committee says will be less than a half a 
million dollars the first year, and not much more thereafter, 
although to that I do not agree. There is no reason why we 
should pay these three commissioners more compensation than 
we pay the Deputy Commisssioner of Pensions, or pay three 
commissioners $5,000 a year, the same amount the Commissioner 
of Pensions now receives, One man performs the duty in the 
Pension Office that these three will perform. I have no doubt 
that some of the people interested in the passage of this bill, out- 
side of the House, who hope to hold the offices, would like to 
have it $5,000 or $7,500. We pay the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, I think, $3,500 a year. 

While they have always complained and wanted more, none 
of them, so far as I know, has ever resigned on that account. 
If they have they have got equally competent men to take their 
places. There ought to be some sense of proportion; if you 
insist on having three commissioners they ought to have no 
more pay than one commissioner and one deputy commissioner. 
Four thousand dollars a year is enough. Most of the three 
commissioners when they have been appointed will be traveling 
over the country a greater part of the time and receiving a per 
diein of $5 to $8 a day in addition to their salary. I think 
$4,000 is enough. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I hope, and I am sure every Mem- 
ber of the House likewise hopes, that when this commission is 
appointed, it will be made up of capable and representative men, 
and while the amount carried by the bill is the sum of $5,000, 
I do not view it as a salary in excess of what would be called 
reasonable compensation for the character of the work to be 
done, 

This commission, when it is appointed, will have a great work 
to do. I believe, as the gentleman from Illinois has well said, 
that the work of this commission will increase as the years go 
on. It is idle for anyone to say that the expense of this bill 
will not be increased over the existing law, because the bill 
under consideration is to take care of 400,000 employees, while 
the present compensation law takes care of possibly one-quarter 
of that number, With that extension in number, and the direc- 
tion of the commission in all injuries, and the study to prevent 
injuries, because that is one of the great things that I think the 
commission should do, look into the governmental institutions 
and especially so as to surround the men with the best environ- 
ment possible to keep down the rate of injuries, this with the 
semijudicial quality of the work which these commissioners must 
necessarily perform seems to me calls on the appointing power 
to select men of very high grade for this commission. While 
neither I nor any member of the committee is particularly com- 
mitted to the sum of $5,000, or any other sum, it would seem 
to me, as it has seemed to the committee, that the sum of $5,000 
for each commissioner would not be an unreasonable sum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Mann) there were 39 ayes and 22 noes, 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 34. That for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, there is 
hereby nuthorized to be ee from any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $50,000 for the work of the 
commission, including salaries of the commissioners and of such assist- 
ants, clerks, and other employees as the commission may deem neces- 
Sary, and for traveling expenses, expenses of medical examinations un- 
der sections 21 and 22, reasonable traveling and other expenses and 
loss of wages payable to employees under section 21, rent and equip- 


offers an 


Tage, 17, line 5, strike out 
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ment of offices, purchase of books, stationery, and other supplies, print- 
Ing and binding to be done at the Government Printing Office, and 
other necessary expenses. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 18, line 12, strike out the words “authorized to be.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 35. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, from 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$500,000, to be set aside as a separate fund in the Treasury, to be 
known as the employees’ compensation fund. To this fund there shall 
be added such sums as Congress may from time to time appropriate for 
the purpose. Such fund, including all additions that may be made to 
it, is hereby authorized to be permanently appropriated for the pay- 
ment of the compensation provided by this act, including the medical, 
surgical, and hospital services and supplies provided by section 9 and 
the transportation and burial expenses provided by sections 9 and 11. 
The commission shall submit annually to the Secretary of the Treasury 
Senter of the appropriations necessary for the maintenance of the 

und. 


Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following committee 
amendments, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 18, line 24, strike out the words “authorized to be.” 
line 6, strike out the words “ authorized to be.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, do I understand that we have 
voted to strike out the words“ authorized to be”? 

Mr. GARD. Yes, once in the preceding section, then also on 
page 18, line 12, and in line 24 of the same page and in line 6 
of the following page. 

Mr. MANN. Why does the gentleman 
words? 

Mr. GARD. So as to make an appropriation instead of an 
authorization. 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Chairman, that ought not to be done. It is 
easy enough to report a deficiency appropriation, which should 
be done, It is almost impossible to keep track of uppropria- 
tions made by Congress if you place appropriations in legis- 
lative bills. There is no difficulty about getting the money. 
Congress can pass a deficiency appropriation bill in a day’s 
time. There is no failure or lack of appropriation where we 
authorize the provision. 

Mr. GARD. It was thought better so as to dispense with the 
necessity of a separate appropriation bill. 

Mr, MANN. Yes, and then when we want to know how 
much is appropriated we have to look up this bill to find out, 
whereas people who keep track of appropriations would look 
under appropriation bills, and would know. Of course every- 
body does not do that, but some of us do, and we have made it 
a practice almost invariably to have appropriations carried in 
appropriation bills. 

Mr. GARD, Mr. Chairman, I am very glad to have the 
gentleman's assistance in writing the bill properly, and if he 
thinks it should be carried in the language as originally written 
I shall be very glad to withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. MANN, -I think it should be carried in the language in 
which it is written originally. There will be no trouble about 
getting the money, 

Mr. GARD. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to vacate the votes by which the amendments heretofore ordered 
to Sections 34 and 35 have been adopted, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 40, That wherever used in this Act— 

t 71 singular includes the plural and the masculine Includes the 
‘eminine. 

The term “employee” includes all civil employees of the United 
States and the Panama Railroad Co. 

The term commission shall be taken to refer to the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission provided for in section twenty- 
eight, 

The term“ physician ” includes surgeons. 

The term “ monthly pay * shall be taken to refer to the monthly 
pay at the time of the injury. 3 


Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Lonpon: Page 21, line 2, after the word 
“injury,” insert the following: 

“The term ‘personal injury’ shall include an injury resulting from 
any occupational disease,” 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to hurry along the 
passage of the bill, and therefore I will not take up the time of 
the committee in arguing in support of my amendment. 


Page 19, 


strike out those 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- | use some good common sense in administering this law, so it 


ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I demand a division. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, would it be 
in order for me to make a few remarks in regard to this at this 
time? 

If I may be permitted, I would like to state to the Members of 
the House that compensation for occupational diseases is much 
more required than compensation for accidents, for the reason 
that oftentimes there is a loss of time on account of these occu- 
pational diseases, and they result in impairing the efficiency of 
the employee. Not only that but he is subject to a great deal 
of expense in the way of doctor’s bills that he would not other- 
wise incur, and, in my opinion, it is more important to pay 
employees compensation for occupational diseases than it is 
to pay them compensation for injury by accident. There- 
fore it seems to me that if the Members of the House will 
give this matter the proper thought and consideration they will 
approve the amendment offered by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LONDON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York demands a 
division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 17, noes 52. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the committee 
a question, On page 21 I find the language: 

The term “ monthly pay” shall be taken to refer to the monthly pay 
at the time of the injury. 

How often is it intended that this payment shall be made? 

Mr. GARD. Monthly. 

Mr. LOBECK. How often? 

Mr. GARD. Twelve times a year. 

Mr. LOBECK. In the Pension Bureau the Civil War veterans 
are asking that they be paid monthly, but it is said that it is 
too expensive, that it takes too much time, and would need 
a larger force of clerks to pay monthly. 

Mr. GARD. When I said monthly I presumed it would be 
under the control of the commissioners when appointed. 

Mr. LOBECK. We pay the pensioners four times a year— 
every three months—and I think some provision of that kind 
ought to be made so as to keep cost of administration less and 
therefore be able to be more liberal with the injured. 

Mr. GARD. I had no definite information when I said 
monthly, but that was the idea of the bill, that they would be 
paid monthly, because the compensation follows the ordinary 
monthly payment. 

Mr. BECK. That means a good deal of extra expense. 

Mr. GARD. I do not think so. 

Mr. LOBECK. The facts are, to my mind, Mr. Chairman, that 
if this law is properly administered it is going to be a good 
measure, but if its provisions are not carried ont better than 
under the administration we have been having for many years 
and in some of the departments at the present time, where 
accidents to employees are being considered, it will not be of 
much help. 

Incidents have been recited here to-day where men have been 
injured, but because of the action of departmental officials they 
have not received any compensation therefor. The cases have 
been referred finally to some solicitor, to some civil-service 
clerk, and the injured are often unfairly treated, regardless of 
proof presented. I have in mind a railway-mail employee who 
served for 38 years west of the Missouri River as a railway- 
mail clerk, never lost any time, and on the 6th day of Decem- 
ber, 1914, that man when on duty accidentally fell out of the 
ear because the bar that should have been in front of the car 
door was out of place through no fault of his. Ever since 
that time there have been examinations and reports by clerks 
and inspectors, by chiefs of divisions, and then a solicitor had 
the case under consideration for 6 months, evidently to see if 
the department could escape from assisting this worthy em- 
ployee, yet nothing has been done so far, and for 17 months 
that man has been confined to his room, suffering from his in- 
juries, and has never received one cent of remuneration, even 

-that he would be ordinarily entitled to. It is not a credit to 
the department, and if these commissioners, to whom the 
Government is to pay each $4,000 salary and allow $50,000 for 
the expenses of examination in these cases, do not do any bet- 
ter than has been done in the past it will not be of the benefit 
that we hope for. I am in favor of a little more humanity being 
exercised in injury cases, and I am opposed to the idea that 
searching for technicalities to avoid assisting injured employees 
is the best policy. I shall gladly vote for this measure, hoping 


will be of real benefit to the injured, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
think that this sort of legislation, designed to secure workmen 
against the natural results of accident, is a proper function of 
government. A great many of the laws that we pass are eco- 
nomic, for the industrial side, and as a rule not very much of 
it is on the humanitarian side. In fact, a good many people 
think that that sort of legislation has no place whatever in a 
legislative body, but I am convinced that while we have built 
up a great industrialism in the country, and while we have come 
to have a factory, or better an industrial problem, that we ought 
ulso to look more carefully to the bettering of the conditions 
for the worker that grow out of those problems, and for that 
reason I believe that we ought to pass legislation of this sort. 
In a word, while we urge that constructive measures should 
occupy our time, remedial legislation should and will occupy 
some attention. I am not a recent convert to this conviction. 
As an officer of the Ohio constitutional convention of 1912, I 
stood for a humanitarian program, a part of which was the 
workman’s compensation law, even including the provision of 
occupational diseases. We did not limit its application to State 
employment. However, I think that phrase “ occupational dis- 
eases” opens 2 wonderfully wide door, and without limitation 
it might be abused. I think the good from this legislation is not 
to be confined simply to the workmen, but I believe that this 
will haye the influence of causing the employers ultimately, 
while this bill is limited to the Government—at least it will have 
the influence of causing employers—to take greater care in sani- 
tation and also what will probably produce a penalty upon them 
if better conditions are not obtained. Such legislation will com- 
pel more care on the part of the employer, and it will likewise 
compel a better class of labor. It will aid sobriety. For that rea- 
son I think that this is a legitimate function of legislation for the 
bettering not only of labor conditions from the standpoint of the 
worker but that it will better the employer as well. I shall vote 
for the bill without any hesitation whatever. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In the case of com 
of the Panama 1 rary disabili 8 — 
333 the President may authorize the governor of Panama Canal 
o waive, at his discretion, the making of the required by sec- 
tion 18. In the case of alien employees of the Panama Canal or of the 
Panama Railroad Co., or of any class or classes of them, the President 
may remove or modify the minimum limit established by section G on 
the monthly compensation for disabi and the minimum limit estab- 
lished by clause (K) of section 10 on monthly pay on which death 
compensation is to be computed. President may authorize the 
governor of the Panama Canal and the chairman of the Alaskan Engi- 
neering Commission to pay the en provided by this act, in- 
cluding the medical, surgical, and hospital services and supplies - 
vided section 9 and the rtation and burial expenses provided 
by sections 9 and 11, out of the appropriations for the Panama Canal 
and for the Alaskan Engineering Commission, such appropriations to 
be reimbursed for such payments by the transfer of — 2 from the 
employees’ compensation fund. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Towa asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] ‘The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 43. That this act shall take effect from and after its passage. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out section 43. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 23, strike out lines 12 and 13. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, it is one of the mysteries of 
life to me, after long service in the House, why gentlemen in- 
sist upon putting it at the end of a bill the provision, this act 
shall take effect from and after its passage.” 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to its being 
stricken out. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Idox, Mr. Taccartr, Mr. BUCHANAN 
of Illinois, Mr. Ferris, Mr. Foster, Mr. Tacur, Mr. Lonzek, Mr. 
McGiriicuppy, Mr. Lonpon, Mr. Evans, Mr. Dyer, and Mr. 
TAVENNER were granted leave to extend their remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
those wh» have spoken on the bill have leave to extend their 
remarks in the Recorp for five legislative days. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mons consent that all those who have spoken on the bill may 
have five legislative days in which to extend their remarks in the 


that the commissioners and those that shall have charge will | Recorp. Is there objection? 


1916, 


Mr. MANN. What is the request? 

Mr. DYER. That all those who have spoken on the bill have 
leave to extend their remarks in the Recor for five legislative 
days. 

Mr. MANN. The committee can not give such consent. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
suggests a point of order, which, of course, will be sustained. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House with the amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Sus, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 15816) to 
provide compensation for employees of the United States suf- 
fering injuries while in the performance of their duties, and for 
other purposes, and had instructed him to report the same to the 
House with certain amendments, with the recommendation that 
the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do 


pass, 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any of the 
amendments? 

Mr. MANN. Did the gentleman move the previous question 
on the bill? 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill, 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. É 

Mr. WINGO. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas demands a 
division on ordering the previous question. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 118, noes 2 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas makes the 
point of no quorum, and evidently there is none. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not have to do that. 
It is automatic. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. The vote is on ordering the previous question. 

The question was taken; and there were—yens 288, nays 6, 
answered “present” 3, not voting 137, as follows: 


YEAS—288. 
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Abercromble Cooper, W. Va. Frear Johnson, Wash. 
Adair 8 Wis. Fuller Keating 
Adamson Co: Gallivan Keister 
Aiken Crago Gandy Kennedy, Iowa 
Alexander Cramton Gard Kennedy, R. L 
Allen Crosser Gardner Kent 
Almon Cullop Garland Kettner 
Anderson Curry Gillett Kincheloe 
Ashbrook Dale, N. Y. Godwin, N. C <ing 
Aswell Dale, Vt. Gordon Kinkaid 
Austin Dallinger Gould Konop 
Ayres Danforth Gray, Ind. Kreider 
Barkley Darrow Green, Iowa La Follette 
Beakes Davenport Greene, Mass, Lazaro 
Bell Davis, Minn Greene, Vi. Lesher 
Bennet Davis, Tex Griffin Lewis 
Blackmon Decker eat Liebel 

ooher Dempsey Hamill Littlepage 
Borland Dentson Hamilton, Mich, Lloyd 
Bowers Dent Hamlin Lobeck 
Britt Dickinson Hardy London 
Britten MN Haskell MeArthur 
Browning Dilion Hastings McClintic 
Bruckner Dixon Hayden McCracken 
Brumbaugh Doolin Hayes McCulloch 
Buchanan, IU. Doolittle Heaton MeGillicuddy 
N Tex. Powell Helgesen McKellar 
Burke Drukker Helm McKenzie 
Burnett Dupré Helvering McLemore 
Byrns, Tenn Dyer Hernandez Madden 
Caldwe' Fagan Hicks fagee 
Campbell Edmonds Hill Maher 
Candler, Miss. Edwards Hilliard Mann 
Cannon Ellsworth Holland Mapes 
Caraway Elston Hollingsworth Matthews 
Carew Emerson Hood Mays 
Carter, Mass, Esch Hopwood Meeker 
Car Estoplnal Howard Miller, Del. 
Casey Evans Huddleston Mondell 
Chandler, N. Y. Farr Hoghe afontague 
Chipertield Ferris Hulbert Moo 
Church ess Hull, Iowa More: Pa. 
Coad Flood Humphrey, Wash, Moores, Ind. 
Coleman Flynn Igoe Morgan, Okla. 
Collier Focht J acoway Morin 
Connclly Fordney James Moss, Ind. 

‘onry oss Johnson, Ky. Neely 
Ceoper, Ohio Foster Johnson, S. Dak. Nicholis, S. C. 


Nichols, Mich. Rogers Steagall 
Nolan owe Stedman Treadway 
Norton Rubey Steenerson Tribble 
Oakey Rucker Stephens, Cal. Van Dyke 
Oldfield Russell, Mo, Stephens, Tex. Venable 
Oliver Russell, Ohio Sterling Vinson 
Olney Sanford Stiness Volstead 
Overmyer Schall Stone Walker 
Padgett Scott, Mich, Sulloway > Walsh 
Park Sears Sumners Ward 
Parker, N. J. Shallenberger Sweet Watkins 
helan Sherley Swift Watson, Pa, 
Platt Stegel Switzer Watson, ‘a. 
Pratt Sims T Tasse Wheeler 
Raker Sinnott panos Williams, T. S. 
Ramseyer Sloan Talbott Williams, W. E. 
Randali Small ‘Tayenner Williams, Ohio 
ue Smith, Idaho Taylor, Ark. Uson, La. 
Rea vis Smith, Mich. Taylor, Colo, Wingo 
Reilly Smith, Minn, Temple Wise 
Ricketts Smith, N. V. Thomas Wood. Ind 
Riordan Snell Thompson Woods, Iowa 
Roberts, Ney. Sparkman Tillman Young, N. Dak. 
Rodenberg Stafford Timberlake Young, Tex, 
NAYS—6. 
Dies Page, N. C. Sisson Stephens, Miss, 
Doughton Quin 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—3. 
Crisp Morrison Webb 
NOT VOTING—1357. 
Anthony Glass Lee Price 
Bacharach Glynn Lehlbach Le sdale 
Bailey Good Lenroot Sed 
Barchfeld Goodwin, Ark Lever Rayburn 
Barnhart Graham Lieb Roberts, Mass, 
Beales Gray, Ala Lindbergh Rouse 
Black Gray, N.J Linthicum Rowland 
Browne Gregg Loft bat 
Burgess Griest Longworth Saunders 
Butler Guernsey u Scott, Pa 
Byrnes, S. C. Hamilton, N. V. McAndrews 8 
Callaway Harrison McDermott Sells 
Cantril! Hart McFadden Shackleford 
Capstick Haugen McKinle Sherwood 
Carlin Hawley McLaughlin Shouse 
Carter, Okla. Hay Martin Slayden 
Charles Ileflin Miller, Minn. Slemp 
Clark, bla. Henr, Miller, Pa, Smith, Tex, 
Cline Ilensley Mooney Sny der 
Copley Hinds organ, La. Steele, Iowa 
Costello Houston Moss, W. Va. teele, Pa. 
Dewalt Howell Mott Stephéns, Nobr. 
Doremus Hull, Tenn, fudd 
Driscoll Humphrey s, Miss, Murray Sutherlana 
Duna Husted olson ‘Tilson 
2 gle Hutchinson North Towner 
Fairchild Jones Oglesby Varo 
Farley Kahn O'Shaunessy Wason 
Fields Kearns Paige, Mass. Whaley 
Finley Kelley Parker, N. Y. Wilson, Fla. 
Fitzgerald Key, Ohio Patten Wilson, III. 
Freeman Kiess, Pa. Peters Winslow 
Gallagher Kitchin Porter 
Garner Lafean Pou 
Garrett Langley Powers 


So the previous question was ordered. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
For the session : 

Mr. Dewar with Mr. MCFADDEN. ` 
Mr. CAN TAL with Mr. LANGLEY, 

Mr. Garner with Mr. BARCHFELD. 

Until further notice: 

Mr. STEELE of Iowa with Mr. HOWELL. 

Mr. Pou with Mr. BEALES. 

Mr. Herrin with Mr. GRIEST. 

Mr. Frecps with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 
Mr. Burcess with Mr. Moss of West Virginia, 
Mr. Raypurn with Mr. KAHN. 

Mr. Houston with Mr, GUERNSEY. 

Mr. Grass with Mr. Stur. 

Mr. Wess with Mr. Mrilzun of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Fixky with Mr. NORTH. 

Mr. Hay with Mr. Correy. 

Mr, SLAYDEN with Mr. MCKINLEY. 

Mr. Key of Ohio with Mr. LAFEAN. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. PORTER, 

Mr. WILSON of Florida with Mr. GRAHAM. 
Mr. Orne with Mr. PARKER of New York. 
Mr. SHERWoop with Mr. Dunn. 

Mr. Suovse with Mr. Husren. 

Mr. Ociessy with Mr. HAMILTON of New York. 
Mr. GALLAGHER with Mr. Mooney, 

Mr. Lever with Mr. HAWLEY. 

Mr. Crisp with Mr. HINDS. 

Mr. Ratner with Mr. PLATT. 

Mr. Driscort with Mr. Tmson. 

Mr. HENSLEY with Mr. LONGWORTH. 

Mr. Greee with Mr. LEHLBACH. 

Mr. BARNHART with Mr. Trmson. 
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Mr. Brack with Mr. ANTHONY. 
Mr. Eadlx with Mr. COSTELLO. 

Mr, Crarx of Florida with Mr. BUTLER. 

Mr. Doremvus with Mr. ROWLAND. 

Mr. Burgess with Mr. Mupp. 

Mr. Carrer of Oklahoma with Mr. CarSsTIck. 

Mr. Cantax with Mr. BACHARACH. 

Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina with Mr. Paree of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Ragspate with Mr. Browne. 

Mr. Fartey with Mr. Milan of Minnesota. 

Mr. Lintuicum with Mr. MARTIN. 

Mr. Kircury with Mr. HAUGEN. 

Mr. Frrzceratp with Mr. ROWLAND. 

Mr. Parren with Mr. NELSON. 

Mr. Price with Mr. POWERS. 

Mr. Huurnnzxs of Mississippi with Mr. Loup. 

Mr. Garrett with Mr. KELLEY. 

Mr. Murray with Mr. Roserts of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Lee with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Hutt of Tennessee with Mr. Goon. 

Mr. Goopwix of Arkansas with Mr. FREEMAN. 

Mr. Hart with Mr. Morr. 

Mr. Harrison with Mr, MCLAUGHLIN. 

Mr, McAnprews with Mr. GLYNN. 

Mr. Lorr with Mr. HUTCHINSON. 

Mr. WA with Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD with Mr, TOWNER. 

Mr. Rouse with Mr. VARE. 

Mr. Stour with Mr. Wrnstow. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. Witson of Illinois. 

Mr. Scurry with Mr. SNYDER. 

Mr, Saunpers with Mr, Wason. 

Mr. STEELE of Pennsylvania with Mr. SUTHERLAND. 

Mr. Sars of Texas with Mr. Seris. 

Until July 15: 

Mr. McDrermorr with Mr. CHARLES. 

Until July 17: 

Mr. Sanats with Mr. KEARNS. 

Mr. Barr with Mr, FAMCHILD. 

Until July 22: 

Mr. Carraway with Mr. PETERS. ` 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I would like to withdraw my vote 
of “aye” and vote “present.” I am paired with Mr. MILLER 
of Pennsylvania. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the gentleman’s name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. Wess, and he answered 
“ Present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
open the doors. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendments. . 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. MANN. On that, Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and 


nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois demands the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted, as 
follows: 

To Mr. Goopwin of Arkansas, until Monday, on account of 
important business. 

To Mr. Goop, indefinitely, on account of the serious illness 
of his father. 

To Mr. STEPHENS of California, indefinitely, on account of 
important business. 

COMPENSATION FOR INJURIES TO FEDERAL EMPLOYEES. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 
Those in favor of passing the bill will, when their aames are 
called, answer “yea.” Those opposed will answer “nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yens 287, nays 8, 


answered “ present” 5, not voting 140, as follows: 
YBAS—287, 

Abercrombie Allen Aswell Bell 

Adair Almon Austin Bennet 

Adamson Anderson Ayres Blackmon 

Aiken Anthony Barkley Booher 

Alexander Ashbrook Beakes Borland 


Cooper, W. Va. 
Cooper, Wis, 
Cox 


Edmonds 
wards 
Ellsworth 
Histon 
Emerson 
Esch 
Estopinal 
Evans 


Cannon 


Crisp 
Morrison 


Browne 


Burgess 


Charles 
Clark, Fla. 
Cline 
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Laza: 
Lesher 
Lewis 
Liebel 
Littlepage 
oyd 
beck 
London 
McArthur 
McClintic 
McCracken 
McCulloch 
McGillieuddy 
McKellar 
McKenzie 
McLemore 
N. C. Madden 
M 
Maher 
Mann 
a 
Matthews 
ays 
eeker 
aq Miller, Del. 
II iito Mich. ——.—. 
amilton, Mie! on 
ay 3 7 8 
a oores, In 
Haskell Mo , Okla. 
Hastings Morin 
Hayden M Ind. 
Hayes Mu 
Heaton Neely 
Helgesen Nelson 
Helm Nichols, Mich, 
Helvering Nolan 
ernandes Norton 
Hicks Oakey 
Hill Oldfield 
Hilllara Oliver 
Holland Olney 
Hollingsworth Overmyer 
Hood Padgett 
Hopwood Feige. Mass. 
Howard 
Hughes Parker, N, J. 
Hulbert hel, 
Hull, Iowa Pratt 
Humphrey, Wash. Quin 
Igoe ker 
Jacoway Ramseyer 
James Randal: 
Johnson, Ky Raue 
Johnson, 8. Dak. Reavis 
Johnson, Wash. Reilly 
Keating Ricketts 
Keister Riordan 


2 — 
enn „R. I. en 
K einer 


e Rowe 
Kincheloe Rubey 
Kin Rucker 
Kinkaid Russell, Mo, 
Kono Russell, Ohio 
Kreider Sanford 

NAYS—3. 

Dies Page, N. C. 


ANSWHRED “PRESENT "—5. 
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The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Srsson with Mr. BUTLER. 

Mr. Moon with Mr. COSTELLO. 

Mr. Bucuanan of Illinois with Mr. Hustep. 

Mr. Nichols of South Carolina with Mr. SNYDER. 

Mr. Froop with Mr. ROWLAND. 

Mr. Patren with Kremer. 

On this vote: 

Mr. Snousz (for bill) with Mr. Srernens of Mississippi 
(against). S 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. HrNps]. Inadvertently I voted “yea.” 1 
ask that my vote be changed from “ yea ” to“ present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Members who have spoken on this bill may have five days in 
which to extend their remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to the gentleman that we give every- 
body the right to print on the bill for five days. 

Mr. GARD. That ali gentlemen have five legislative days. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that all Members have the right for five legislative days 
to extend their remarks in the Recorp on this bill. Is there 
objection? e 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Recorp a speech delivered by my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Frrzceratp], at a meeting held 
in Madison Square Garden recently to commemorate the sacri- 
fices made by those patriots who dedicated their lives to the 
cause of human liberty in Ireland. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Conry] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by 
printing a speech made by Representative JOHN J. FITZGERALD 
recently in Madison Square Garden touching the revolution in 
Ireland. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to bill of the following title: 

II. R. 6057. An act to amend section 14 of the reclamation ex- 
tension act, approved August 13, 1914. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted upon 
its amendments to bill (H. R. 4767) authorizing the Director of 
the Census to collect and publish statistics of cotton seed and 
cottonseed products, had agreed to the conference asked by the 
House, and had appointed Mr. Curirox, Mr, SHEPPARD, and Mr. 
La FOLLETTE as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the President had approved 
and signed bills of the following titles: 

On July 10, 1916: 

S. 1388. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
furnish hot water from the hot springs on the Hot Springs 
Reservation for drinking and bathing purposes free of cost to 
the Leo N. Levi Memorial Hospital Association, and 

S. 1843. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
acquire certain right of way near Engle, N. Mex. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS TO-MORROW. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for not to exceed a minute. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, to-morrow the general dam bill 
comes up as the unfinished business, followed by the campaign 
publicity bill, both as privileged bills. A large number of the 
Members of the House desire to go to Baltimore to-morrow to 
attend a meeting of the Order of Elks. I suggest that we make 
an agreement that if the dam bill and the campaign publicity 
bill reach the stage of a final vote, the final vote be taken Friday, 
immediately after the reading of the Jeurnal. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object— 
and I will not object—I am profoundly grateful to the Repub- 
lican leader that he has recognized the best order in the world, 
the Order of Elks. I do not have to make this statement on the 
floor of the American Congress to prove its truth. There are 
so many of my colleagues on both sides of the aisle who belong 
to this magnificent order, which places the flag of our country 
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first and the women of our country next, that I do not need to 
make any speech. The Elks are the greatest onder in all the 
world. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
asks unanimous consent that, for the reason which he states, if 
on to-morrow the dam bill reaches the stage where a final vote 
is to be taken upon it, and if the corrupt-practices bill reaches 
a final vote, both of them go over until Friday, just after the 
reading of the Journal and the clearing up of the Speaker's 
table. Is there objection? 

Mr, ADAMSON. Reserving the right to object, unless the 
suggestion is based on the idea that some absent Member might 
wish a roll call, we might not have any difficulty in disposing 
of the dam bill on the final vote without a roll call. 

Mr. MANN. That may be, but I am told—I am not a member 
of the order myself—that a number of the gentleman who wish 
to be absent want to feel that there will be no roll call on 
these bills to-morrow, and the only way to make sure of that 
is by a unanimous-consent agreement, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I hope the gentleman from Georgia will 
let his dam bill go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, being one of those beautiful 
animals myself, I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. S 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Reserving the right to object, 
for the sake of literary accuracy, I want to correct the state- 
ment that the B. P. O. E. are “the best people in the world”; 
they are“ the best people on earth.” [Laughter.] 


ENROLLED GILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESI- 
DENT FOR HIS APPLOVAL, 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that on July 11, 1916, they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following joint resolution 
and bills: 

H. J. Res. 257. Joint resolution permitting the use of certain 
hospital facilities belonging to the United States; 

H. R. 16641. An act granting the consent of Congress to Julian 
B. McCurry, A. G. McCurry, P. W. Walton, and J. J. Fretwell 
to construct a bridge across the Savannah River; and 

H. R. 16287. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Sumter or to the county of Dooly, both of the State of 
Georgia, acting jointly or separately, and their successors and 
assigns, to construct a bridge across the Flint River. 


MARINE HOSPITAL, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speuker's table the bill S. 2845, and consider the 
same in the House as in Committee of the Whole. It is a bill pro- 
viding for the sale of the marine-hospital property in Cleveland. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill (S. 2845) for 
the sale of the marine-hospital property in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
consider it in the House as in Committee of the Whole. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Let the bill be reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 2845) authorizing the sale of the marine-hospital reservation 
in Cleveland, Ohio. 


Be it cnacted, cte., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
8 directed to have the present marine-hospital reservation in 
Cleveland, Ohio, and the improvements thereon, except so much of said 
reservation and the Perot thereon as he may deem it advisable 
to retain for the use of any branch of the public service, appraised by 
competent appraisers, paying therefor the customary rate of compensa- 
tion for such service, and then, in his discretion and after due adver- 
tisement, to sell said Apprainon land and improvements, or any portion 
thereof, to the highest bidder therefor, upon such terms and at such 
times as the Secretary of the Treasury may deem for the best Interests 
of the United States. for an aggregate ice of not less than what he 
deems the value of said property after considering said appraisement 
or the appropriate proportionate part of said value for such part of said 
land or improvements as may d separately; and to convey said 
land and improvements, or any part thereof, to the respective pur- 
chasers thereof by the usual quitclaim deed. 

That the proceeds of the sale of so much of said reservation and the 
improvements thereon as is sold under the foregoing authorization are 
hereby appropriated and made immediately available for the provision 
of a new marine hospital at Cleveland, Ohio, and the acquisition of a 
suitable site therefor, for the acquisition of suitable sites and the erec- 
tion of hospitals thereon at such points as may be hereafter designated 
by Congress, for new marine hospitals at stations where the present 
buildings are old and obselete, and for rehabilitating, repairing, alter- 
ing, remodeling, reconstructing, and improying other marine hospitals 
and the grounds thereof, and for the requisite furniture, equipment, and 
8 ete., necessary for the proper preparation and fitting out of 
all such establishments better to enable their satisfactory operation for 
hospital purposes. 

That $1,000 is — f appropriated and made immediately available 
for the compensation of the appraisers above mentioned and such other 
expenses incident to the said sale as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
deem proper and specially order in writing. 
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Mr. ADAMSON. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. GORDON. I would like to say to the gentleman that I 
intend to offer an amendment. 

Mr. ADAMSON, Reserving the right to object, I was going 
to say that although this bill has not gone to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, which has undoubted jurisdic- 
tion over the subject and which has constructed all of these ma- 
rine hospitals in the pasf, yet while the members of the commit- 
tee have had no opportunity to consider it, I and my associates 
feel such great responsibility for it that the former chairman of 
the committee, the gentleman from Illinois, and I have gotten to- 
gether and considered the bill and decided that we ought not to 
object if the beneficial purposes are sufficiently explained to the 
House so that the public may have knowledge of it. I have re- 
served objection in order that the gentleman from Ohio may ex- 
plain it to the House. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I want to say that I reserve the right to 
object. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, this property was purchased 
by the United States Government in 1837 for $12,000. Its 
present value is estimated to be between a million and a million 
and a half dollars. The marine hospital was constructed on 
this site in 1852, and has since been maintained as such. The 
Public Health Service of the United States strongly recom- 
mends the passage of this bill. They have urged it for several 
years and appeared before the committee which considered the 
bill. 

The objection to the bill that has been raised is that it puts 
too large authority in the executive department to dispose of 
and reinvest the fund, and I am prepared to offer an amend- 
ment simply authorizing the construction of a new hospital, to 
cost not exceeding $400,000, including site, building, and equip- 
ment, and the balance to go into the general fund of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORDON. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Upon what does the gentleman base the 
estimate that $400,000 will be adequate to provide a site and a 
new hospital building? 

Mr. GORDON. It is estimated that this sum will be adequate. 
The reason for selling it is that it is surrounded by railroads 
and factories and wholly unsuitable for hospital purposes. 

- Mr. EMERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORDON. Yes. 

Mr. EMERSON. Is it not a fact that the new union depot 
and the public buildings are grouped around this present hos- 
pital, and that it is absolutely necessary to dispose of the prop- 
erty before they can go ahead and build a new one? 

Mr. GORDON. The suggestion of the gentleman from Ohio 
is a local matter and is the principal reason why the people of 
Cleveland are urging the grant of authority to sell. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I want to say to the gentleman that 
a proposition to dispose of property valued at a million or a 
million and a half dollars is not a local matter when I am 
around. 

Mr. GORDON. Well, I would not ask the House to dispose 
of it for local reasons. The lowland adjoining the hospital 
has been occupied by railroad companies running in and out 
of Cleveland for 50 or 60 years as a right of way under a license 
from the Federal Government. The Public Health Service of 
the United States strengly urges the sale of the property be- 
cause it is surrounded by railroads and factories and wholly 
unsuitable for the site of a hospital, and it is their purpose to 
purchase a site and construct a new hospital away from the 
noise, smoke, and dust which surround the present one. 

Last year in agreeing upon the group plan there the public 
officials of Cleveland entered into an agreement with the rail- 
roads by which they agreed to build a monumental depot as 
part of the group plan, and the Cleveland officials agreed to 
exert every proper influence to induce the Government to sell 
so much of this property at its true value in money as the rail- 
roads are using, so that the railroads might purchase their right 
of way, which they now occupy under license from the United 
States Government. That is the local interest in it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. GORDON. Yes. f 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman stated, the Gov- 
ernment purchased this property many, many years ago for a 
small price. It is said to be worth now a million dollars or 
more. The city of Cleveland has made an arrangement with the 
railroads providing for the building of a union station. The 
city is very anxious to carry through the arrangement. Prob- 
ably the property is worth more to sell to the railroads at this 
time to construct a union station than it would be for any other 
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purpose. This bill would authorize the sale, and unless the 
authority is given soon I am informed by the city officials and 
by Members from Cleveland that the arrangement might fall 
through. It is no proper place for a hospital. 

Mr. EMERSON. It is surrounded by railroads, shops, and 
such things. 

Mr. MANN. If we can sell the property for a million dollars 
or whatever more value may be put upon it, it seems to me 
that it will be a very wise thing to do. As the bill passed the 
Senate it provided that the money should not be covered into 
the Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous receipts, 
but might be used by the Public Health Service and spent any- 
where it pleased in the United States in connection with the 
reconstruction or furnishing of marine hospitals. The gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon] has agreed to offer an amendment 
striking that out, authorizing the use of not to exceed $400,000 
for the construction of a new marine hospital on a site to be 
purchased, the department estimating it should be $550,000, but 
cutting it down to $400,000, the balance of the money to be 
covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. I think 
we are making a very profitable arrangement if we put it 
through. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. GORDON. Yes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I would like to say to the House, as a 
member of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
that this proposition has been before this committee for a long 
time. The committee is in favor of it, and I made several 
attempts to get the bill reported out of the committee as an 
individual measure, but the committee decided to hold it up 
with the understanding that it would be included in the omnibus 
bill. This bill having passed the Senate and come to the House, 
in my judgment, should not now meet with opposition. 

Mr. MANN. As a matter of fact, while the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds had the House bill before it the 
proper jurisdiction of the bill was with the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORDON. Yes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will ask the gentleman if the present 
purpose of constructing a union station is not probably the 
best opportunity and the most favorable opportunity you will 
have to secure so good a price? 

Mr. GORDON. Unquestionably that is true, and the sale of 
this property is necessary to consummate that arrangement. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORDON. Yes. 

Mr. WEBB. Is this sale to be made by private negotiation? 

Mr. GORDON, It is to be made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury after due appraisement. 

Mr. WEBB. Not at public auction? 

Mr. CROSSER. It is to be sold to the highest bidder. 

Mr. WEBB. Is there an upset price? 

Mr. GORDON. No; there is not. 

Mr. WEBB. Does the gentleman not think it best to place 
an upset price upon it? 

Mr. GORDON. We have a scientific method of appraisal in 
the city of Cleveland which obtains in some other cities, by 
which the actual value in money of any property in a business 
district can be determined with mathematical accuracy. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Does the gentleman propose it shall not 
be sold for less than the appraised value? 

Mr. GORDON. ‘The bill as written provides it shall be first 
appraised. e 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; it may be appraised, and then if 
there is no limitation on the price to be paid, the appraisal 
will not be of any value. 

Mr. GORDON. As it has not been appraised we can not put 
a limit upon the price because we do not know what it is actu- 
ally worth. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There can be a provision put in the bill 
that it shall not be sold for less than the appraised value. 

Mr. WEBB. As an upset price. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And it must be put in or there will be 
no unanimous consent given. 

Mr. EMERSON. Your good Democratic Secretary of the 
Treasury will see to that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not care anything about the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury protecting the Government when I have 
an opportunity to do it myself. 

Mr. EMERSON. This property was purchased for $10,000. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I know it was purchased cheaply, and 
so was this Capitol property; but that is no reason why we 
should give it to a plutocrat for nothing. 
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Mr. EMERSON. We need the Capitol and we do not need 
the hospital and can not use it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I know about this hospital. It was 
closed some time because it could not be used, but that is no 
reason why this valuable piece of property should be sold for 
less than its appraised value. 

Mr. EMERSON. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And unless there is provision in here 
that it shall not be sold for less than the appraised value, I 
shall object to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? I do not know 
whether this will be sufficient. It gives authority to the Sec- 
retary to sell the property “at not less than what he deems 
the value of said property after considering said appraise- 
ments.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, no; it ought to be “at not less than 
the uppraised value.” 

Mr. GORDON. I will accept an amendment to that effect. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Secretary should not be given 
authority to fix the value other than the appraised value. 

Mr. MANN. That can be provided by inserting, after the 
word “appraisement,” in line 3, page 2, the words “at not 
less than the appraised value.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That would be all right. 

Mr. GORDON. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. WEBB. Who makes the appraisement? 

Mr. GORDON. It is made by an appraisal company. Usu- 
ally the department directs the appraisement. The gentleman 
will understand that the appraisement of real estate in cities 
is a much more scientific performance than it is in rural com- 
munities, 

Mr. WEBB. Do I understand that the Treasury Department 
is to accept the appraisement of some private appraisement 
company? 

Mr. GORDON. The bill does not require it. 

Mr. WEBB. Is it the gentleman’s idea that the appraise- 
ment company shall be the only one to appraise this property 
or that the Secretary will send an appraising board there? 

Mr. GORDON. He will appraise the property the best way 
that can be done, I presume. 

Mr. EMERSON. He will take the advice of the people who 
know in regard to the value of the property. 

Mr. MANN. The bill provides that the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall cause the property to be appraised by competent 
appraisers. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, That part is all right. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move, first, to insert, after the 
word “ appraisements,” in line 3, page 2, the words “at not less 
than the appraised value thereof.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 3, after the word“ appraisements,” insert the words “ at 
not less than the appraised value thereof.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, strike out all of lines 8 to line 21, inclusive, and substitute 
therefor the following: 7 

“That the proceeds of the sale of so much of sald reservation and 
the improvements thereon as is sold under the foregoing authorization 
are hereby appropriated and made immediately available for the pro- 
vision of a new marine hospital at Cleveland, Ohio, including f h- 
ing and the acquisition of a suitable site therefor, within a limit of 
cost of $400,000, and the balance of the proceeds of the sale shall be 
paid into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Gorpon, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Record by printing a speech of my colleague [Mr. 
SHALLENBERGER] in New York on the Fourth of July, a patriotic 
address, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by printing a speech of the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER] in New York 
on the Fourth of July. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by printing an article from the 
Chattanooga News, of July 8, a paper published at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., giving a letter of Mr. C. A. Dagley, secretary of the 
Progressive Party committee of Tennessee, to my colleague 
Hon. Jon A, Moon, 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
was not permission given to print that this morning? 

The SPEAKER. No; objection was made. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sims] asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Record by printing a let- 
ter of Mr, Dagley, secretary of the Progressive Party of Ten- 
nessee, to the Hon. Jonn A. Moon. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I assume, if the 
permission is granted, the gentleman will comply with the or- 
dinary practice of the House and insert this at the end of the 
Record. I notice, however, that yesterday one of the Members 
of the House, having obtained leave to address the House for 
one minute, inserted a long speech in the current place in the 
Recorp, interlarded with applause. 

Mr. SIMS. I hope the gentleman does not think that of me. 

Mr. BLACKMON. Reserving the right to object, what does 
the article refer to? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Srus! 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks by printing a 
letter from the Chattanooga News, from Mr. Dagley, the sec- 
retary of the Progressive Party in Tennessee, to the Hon. JOHN 
A. Moon. 

Mr. SIMS. My colleague. 

The SPEAKER. We do not know what is in it. 

Mr. SIMS. I would be glad to read it if I had the time. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

STANDARDIZATION OF LIME BARRELS, 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 


that the bill S. 5425—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that there is 
no quorum present. : 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now ad- 
journ, 

Mr. ASHBROOK. All I want is to have conferees named on 
the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is a late hour. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman withhold 
until I make a request to correct the RECORD? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do I understand that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK ] is not to be present to-morrow? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. No, sir; I will be here to-morrow. The bill 
has been on the Speaker’s table for some time, but I have been 
absent, nnd it has been impossible to call it up before this time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the point for the time being. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill S. 5425, an act to standardize lime barrels, be taken 
from the Speaker’s table and the conferees appointed, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the lime-barrel bill 

Mr. ASHBROOK. This is a Senate bill that came over to 
the House and passed with House amendments. I understand 
the Senate has appointed conferees. ` 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman wants to insist on the House 
amendments and ask for a conference, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks to take the bill from 
the Speaker's table and insist on the House amendments and 
agree to the conference asked for by the Senate. 

The Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 5425) to standardize lime barrels. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER announced the following conferees: Mr. AsH- 
BROOK, Mr. ABERCROMBIE, and Mr. Reavis. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of the grain- 
grading act. z 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr, AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Arges] 
makes the same request. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 16 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
July 13, 1916, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Assistant Secretary of War, 
submitting in accordance with law the claim of A. Jefferson, of 
Washington, D. C., against the United States (H. Doc. No. 
1280) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

2, A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
supplemental estimate of appropriations required by the United 
States Public Health Service for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1917 (H. Doc. No. 1282); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on reexamination of 
Pawtucket River, R. I. (H. Doc. No. 1283); to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, and ordered to be printed with illustra- 
tions. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Youghiogheny River, up to West Newton (H. Doc. 
No. 1284); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of the Interior, 
submitting an estimate of appropriation for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 80, 1917, under the title of improvement of Mukuntu- 
- weap National Monument, Utah (H. Doc. 1285); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills were severally reported 
from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred to the sev- 
eral calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. TINKHAM, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 15460) to provide 
for the payment of assessments for benefits for the opening of 
streets, avenues, roads, and alleys in the District of Coluinbia, 
and for other purposes, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No, 943), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska, from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill 
(5. 3069) to amend an act entitled “An act to amend an act en- 
titled ‘An act to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate com- 
merce,” * approved February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory 
thereof, and to enlarge the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission,” approved March 4, 1915, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 944), which said 
bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. CROSSER, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 18840) to amend 
an act approved May 29, 1908, entitled “An act to amend an 
act entitled ‘An act to authorize the Baltimore & Washington 
Transit Co. of Maryland to enter the District of Columbia,’ 
approved June 8, 1896,” reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a repert (No. 945), which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 16070) 
tv dispose of unclaimed bank deposits in the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes, reported the same with an amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 948), which said bill and 
report were referred to the House Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
‘bill (H. R. 7591) to amend an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations to provide for the expenses of the government of 
the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1914, and for other purposes,” approved March 4, 1913, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. ey which said bill and report were referred to the House 
Calendar, 


He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 12712) to amend an act entitled “An act making ap- 
propriations to provide for the expenses of the government of 
the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1914, and for other purposes,” reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 950), which said bill 
and report were referred to the House Calendar. 


Mr. CROSSER, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9219) to pro- 
vide for the acquisition, ownership, and operation by the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia of all the street railroads 
located in the District of Columbia, reported the same without 
“amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 952), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whule 
House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills were severally 
reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (S. 8617) for the relief of 
Elizabeth Davis, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 946), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. HILLIARD, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 5172) to exempt from 
taxation certain property of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution in Washington, D. C., reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 947), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 16719) for the 
relief of John P. Sutton, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No, 951), which sald bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions were intro- 
duced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HUGHES: A bill (H. R. 16940) to provide for the pur- 
chase of a site upon which to erect a post-office building in the 
city of Fort Valley, in the State of Georgia; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (H. R. 16941) to relieve distress 
and starvation of destitute people: in Mexico; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

By Mr. MORRISON: A bill (H. R. 16942) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to donate condemned cannon and balls; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (II. R. 16943) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to deliver to the Port Washington Business Men's 
Association one condemned bronze or brass cannon or fieldpiece ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. WARD: A bill (H. R. 16944) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the village of Monticello, Sullivan 
County, N. Y., a brass or bronze cannon or fieldpiece; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16945) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the village of Grahamsville, Sullivan County, N. V., 
a brass or bronze cannon or fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 16946) providing 
for the purchase of a site and erection of a public building at 
Bowling Green, Mo.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. : 

By Mr. FARR: A bill (H. R. 16947) to provide for enlarging 
the United States building at Scranton, Pa.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. RICKETTS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 263) for the 
purpose of procuring for the citizens of Lancaster, Fairfield 
County, Ohio, for patriotic and educational purposes, one lurge- 
size Lisle life-saving gun; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PARKER of New Jersey: Resolution (H. Res, 301) 
to amend the rules of the House of Representatives; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. CULLOP: Resolution (H. Res. 802) for the consid- 
eration of II. R. 9216 and H. R. 15950; to the Committee on 
Rules, 
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By Mr. SMITH of New York: Resolution (H. Res. 303) to 
inquire into the failure to provide adequate facilities for trans- 
porting the National Guard of New. York to the Mexican border ; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KREIDER: Resolution (H. Res. 804) authorizing and 
directing the Committee on the Judiciary to investigate and re- 
port relative to the rise in the price of paper; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 47) 
directing the inspection of food supplies issued to the National 
Guard; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALMON: A bill (H. R. 16948) for the relief of Eliza- 
beth R. Howell, Anna R. Wells, Mary Barnes Richardson, 
Sarah R. Tatum, and William Richardson, as heirs of William 
Richardson, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 16949) for the relief of 
formér enlisted men of Companies B, C, and D, Twenty-fifth 
United States Infantry; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 16950) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jacob G. Frederick; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 16951) for the relief of George 
Welty; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BOWERS: A bill (H. R. 16952) granting an increase 
of pension to Daniel W. Thurston; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. CALDWELL: A bill (H. R. 16953) granting a pension 
to George V. Deacon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 16954) for the 
relief of E. F. Mathews; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 16955) granting a pen- 
sion to Dyantha E. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HINDS: A bill (H. R. 16956) for the relief.of John J. 
Callan; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 16957) granting an increase 
of pension to Annie Gingerich; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MORRISON: A bill (H. R. 16958) granting a pension 
to Reinhard Anschutz, alias Charles Reinhard; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NORTH: A bill (H. R. 16959) for the relief of David P. 

* Morrison; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, » bill (H. R. 16960) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Barger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OAKEY: A bill (H. R. 16961) granting an increase of 
pension to Marcia J. Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 16962) for the relief of 
R. W. Earnheart; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 16963) granting a pension 
to N. Ellen Peters and George N. Peters; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16964) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander Kelly; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. PRATT: A bill (H. R. 16965) granting an increase of 
pension to Alanson Tilden; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. PRICE: A bill (H. R. 16966) for the relief of O. P. 
Gibson & Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RICKETTS: A bill (H. R. 16967) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Augustus Scherr; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 16968) granting a pension to 
John W. Scott; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWITZER: A bill (H. R. 16969) granting an increase 
of pension to George W. Bradshaw; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. VAN DYKE: A bill (H. R. 16970) granting a pension 
to Guy W. Atherton; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: Petition of John C. Beilharz, of Bronx, 
New York City, N. Y., favoring passage of House bill 14666, rel- 
ative to copyrighting designs; to the Committee on Patents. 
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By Mr. CURRY: Petition by Rev. W. O. Grunow, pastor of 
St. Jacob’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, of Newman, Cal., and 
secretary of the Evangelical Lutheran Pastoral Conference of 
the Northern District of California, and 161 residents of the 
third California district, protesting against the enactment of 
House bills 6468 or 491; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of members of Flint, 
Mich., branch of the Congressional Union for Woman Suffrage, 
favoring woman-suffrage amendment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of New York State Association Opposed to 
Woman Suffrage, relative to suffrage plank in Republican 
and Democratic platforms; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Chicago Liquor Dealers’ Protective Associa- 
tion, relative to tax on land values; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Texas: Petition of J. A. Jones, of Texas, 
favoring passage of the John N. Tillman pension bill, House 
bill 478; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DUNN: Petition of Schlegel Manufacturing Co., of 
Rochester, N. Y., favoring bill to protect dyestuff; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Petition of W. O. Grunow and others, of 
Alameda County, Cal., against bills to amend the postal laws; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas: Papers to accompany House 
bill 16689; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HERNANDEZ: Papers to accompany House bill 
16923, to correct the military record of Epigmenio Ramirez; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petitions of sundry 
women of the State of Rhode Island, favoring woman-suffrage 
amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Memorial of Nelson A. Miles Camp, No. 10, 
United Spanish War Veterans, of San Francisco, Cal., favoring 
passage of House bill 11876, minimum-wage bill; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Petition of Mrs. Ida Mitchell and 
25 other citizens of Batavia, Mich., and vicinity, favoring the 
Webb-Smith national prohibition resolutions, H. J. Res. 84 and 
85 ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California : Communications from D. H. 
Croutchey and 21 other citizens, all of Los Angeles, Cal., favor- 
ing an eight-hour day for the railroad brotherhoods; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

Also, letter from Woman’s Peace Party, Northern California 
Branch, Palo Alto, Cal., indorsing House joint resolution 112, to 
investigate certain matters relating to the matériel of the Army 
and Navy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, letter from Exposition Preservation League, of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., favoring House joint resolution 56, extending the 
permit to retain the palace of fine arts; to the Committee on 
Industrial Arts and Expositions. 

Also, communications from Owen Newcomb and Ernest S. 
Ford, of Los Angeles, Cal., favoring Senate concurrent resolu- 
tion 12, requesting the President of the United States to desig- 
nate a day on which funds may be raised for the relief of the 
Armenians ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, letter from Friends Church of Whittier, Cal., protesting 
against universal military training; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, resolution of Chamber of Commerce, Redlands, Cal., in- 
dorsing the establishment of an aviation base at North Island, 
San Diego, Cal.; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, resolutions from office of county clerk, Eureka, Cal., 
against Federal inheritance tax; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petitions of Walter C. Strickler and 8 other citizens, 
all of Los Angeles, Cal., favoring the Warren bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolutions of the Rotary Club of Los Angeles, Cal., 
favoring military protection for Los Angeles, Cal.; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Giles Otis Pearce and others, Soldiers’ Home, 
Cal., praying for a change in the rules; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of Sarah E. Briggs, of Apponang, 
R. I.; Jeanne H. Guy, Harriet J. Roworth, Harriet A. Kilton, 
Mrs. Alice F. Porter, of Providence, R. I.; and Mrs. Grace L. 
Cross and Marguerite Cross Edgren, of Wickford, R. I., favor- 
ing the Susan B. Anthony amendment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 
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SENATE. 
Tuorspay, July 13, 1916. : 
(Legislative day of Friday, July 7, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 10 o’clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Dillingham Nelson Smoot 
Beckham ronna Norris 8 
Brandegee Hollis Overman Thompson 
Broussard Husting Owen Tillman 

‘an Johnson, S. Dak. Pittman Underwood 
Catron Jones Pomerene ardaman 
Chamberlain Kenyon Ransdell Wadsworth 
Chilton ern Sheppard Williams 
Clarke, Ark. La Follette Simmons Works 
Culberson Lod Smith, Ga. 

tis ‘umber th, S. C. 


Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleague [Mr. Taccart]. He is paired with the junior 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace]. This announcement will 
stand for the day. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Myrrs] is detained from the Chamber by 
illness, This announcement will stand for the day. 

Mr. POMERENE. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. Harprne], and I will allow this an- 
nouncement to stand for the day. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to announce for the day that 
my colleague [Mr. Langs] is detained from the Senate by illness. 

Mr. SWANSON. I suggest that the Secretary call the names 
of the absentees. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll of 
absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of absent Senators, and 
Mr. TowNsenp and Mr. Wals answered to their names when 
called. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. Sxtrrr of Arizona, Mr. STERLING, Mr. LEE 
of Maryland, Mr. Orrver, and Mr, James entered the Cham- 
ber and answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty Senators have answered to 
the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Chair lays be- 
fore the Senate House bill 15947, the unfinished business. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 15947) making appropriations for 
the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, before we proceed with the 
consideration of this bill I wish to make a brief statement, and 
also to make an appeal to my brother Senators. 

It is readily seen by those who have examined the bill that 
the Senate Naval Committee has added very largely to the 
building program and also, imitating the House, has incorporated 
much legislation of a general character. The welfare of the 
Navy seems to vitally demand certain reforms in the personnel, 
and most of the suggested changes in the general law regarding 
personnel have been urgently pressed on the committee by the 
Navy Department itself. The letters of the Secretary of the 
Navy will explain the department’s point of view and the reasons 
for the increases, promotions, and changes in the personnel; 
and my friend the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] who 
has charge of the bill for me will take pleasure in explaining 
more fully any point that is raised by anyone. 

I want to ask this of Senators. My health, as everyone 
knows, is much better than it has been for a long while, but I 
have been here since December and I am tired out and want to 
go home and rest. I therefore appeal to you, Senators, to dis- 
cuss the bill as fully as you please but let us be prompt and pass 
it in the Senate, because it will take a good while, I expect, 
for the conferees of the two bodies to come to an agreement. We 
may have to send it back to the respective bodies for instruc- 
tions. I anticipate this on some points; but let us not consume 
any more time in discussing it than is absolutely necessary to 
elucidate obseure points or make necessary explanations. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I wish to make a short ad- 
dress in behalf of the bill. I ask te be permitted to conclude my 
remarks without interruption. and then I will be glad to answer 
any question any Senator may suggest. 

Mr. President, to my mind the most important question 
before this Congress is an adequate increase of our Navy. 


I believe this of more vital importance and of more far- 
reaching consequences to this Nation than any other matter 
pending. A mistake made in this matter now would be most 
difficult to correct in the future, would be fraught with great 
danger, and might in the coming years culminate in great 
national disaster. Our future safety, progress, and prosperity 
may be determined by the deliberations of this Congress. Our 
decision upon this matter may determine far in the future 
whether our pathway shall be one of peace and power or fraught 
with turmoil, wars, difficulties, defeats, and humiliations, I 
deeply feel that the fate of this Republic. the preservation of our 
institutions and the maintenance of our well-defined foreign 
policies are dependent upon the strength and success of our 
Navy. America and her Navy, for weal or for woe, are united 
in indissoluble wedlock. 

The history of the world teaches one sure lesson—that naval 
supremacy ultimately means national preeminence and tri- 
umph. More than ever before sea power is the best and strongest 
military power. The rise and fall of nations and empires teach 
the same lesson—that national safety and national success are 
inseparable from naval strength and power. The destruction 
of the Spanish Armada in the English Channel was the first and 
controlling cause in the bloody drama which ended a few years 
ago when the flag of crimson and gold was banished from the 
Western World and Spain closed her glittering career. Waterloo 
was but the aftermath of Trafalgar. 

All the vast power, the amazing genius and energy of Na- 
poleon could not escape the doom inflicted by Lord Nelson's 
fleet. The heroic valor, the superb military genius, the splendid 
victories of the Confederacy during the late Civil War all faded 
before Federal naval supremacy. The shadows of southern 
doom rose slowly but surely from the pitiless sea. The stu- 
pendous superstructure of Russian power and military strength 
all crumbled at the triumph of Admiral Togo’s fleet. Dewey’s 
guns at Manila proclaimed alike the liberation of the Philip- 
pines, Cuba, and Porto Rico. The Italian Navy was the strong 
hand which seized Tripoli from the grasp of Turkey. It has 
been the great navy of Britain that has enabled her to carry her 
rule, civilization, and commerce to every continent, in every 
clime, and among every people. It enabled her to wrest from 
France the territory of Canada, with vast possessions stretching 
to the North Pole. It has given her colonies in the far waters 
of the Pacific exceeding in territory and richness any domain 
ever ruled by the Cæsars. It enabled her to conquer and rule 
the mighty empire of India, which had resisted the arms and 
thwarted the triumphs of Alexander. It has given her Egypt, 
the most ancient of nations, and brought to her the greater, 
part of Africa, with its immense territory and vast riches. The 
naval supremacy of Great Britain has given her one-sixth of 
the habitable globe, which receives as law her will. The great 
war now raging in Europe is further emphasizing the advan- 
tages accruing to Great Britain from her naval power. It has 
enabled her to conquer all the colonial possessions of Germany. 
She has driven from the seas all the trade and commerce of 
Germany, Austria, and Turkey, while hers and that of her 
allies proceed practically uninterrupted, as in times of peace. 

The iron grasp of the British Navy consigns the central 
powers and their allies to starvation and submission unless their 
internal resources are sufficient to stand the heavy exactions and 
tremendous burdens of this war. It has enabled Great Britain 
to transport millions of troops from her possessions, scattered 
all over the world, safely to the various scenes of eonflict. 
Britain's Navy enabled Russia to transport troops to Franee and 
make more secure there important lines of defense. It has en- 
abled her and France to carry troops to Greece and the Balkans 


to prevent complete military disaster in that section. It has ex- 


posed Turkey to such dangers as to make it impossible for her 
to render any substantial assistance to her allies. It has enabled 
Britain and her allies to receive military supplies from all parts 
of the world, and thus be able to withstand the terrifie as- 
saults and great military strength of the central powers. 
Britain naval supremacy enabled Russia to obtain military 
equipment for her shattered and defeated armies of last year, 
thus making it possible for her to succeed in her recent aggres- 
sive and successful campaign. British naval supremacy consti- 
tutes the chief dependence of the allies for their success over 
the central powers. The defeat of Great Britain on the seas 
would be the severest blow the allies could receive. The uncer- 
tainties of war are such that there is no capital on the continent 
of Europe safe now. Paris may fall, Berlin may fall, Petrograd 
may fall, Rome may fall, Vienna and Constantinople may fall, 
but London, protected by the great British fleet, is safe and 
secure. Entirely surrounded by water, with a fleet sufficient to 
maintain supremacy on the seas, Britain, serene and safe at 
home, is a menace and a dangerous antagonist to anyone who 
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dares challenge her power. This great world war emphasizes 
more than anything else the importance of sea power. à 

We are far more fortunately situated than England to depend 
upon a Navy for national defense. England is not many miles 
from the continent of Europe, where there has existed for years 
a dangerous and the most effective military system the world 
has ever devised. More than 3,000 miles of ocean separate us 
from any enemy that can seriously threaten or attack us. In 
a few hours, if conditions permitted, troops could be landed in 
England. Many days of travel and peril are required before 
troops could be landed upon our shores. Thus, if naval power 
is effective for offensive and defensive warfare by England, it 
would be doubly more effective if possessed by us. Surprises 
on account of the short distances to England’s coast may bring 
her disaster, but if we had a sufficlent and efficient Navy and 
aircraft no surprises can bring to us defeat. England has 
safely and securely builded on her naval power. The United 
States can with greater safety and security build on this power. 
Our Navy should constitute our first and chief line of defense. 
Our Navy should be such that no enemy’s shells should ever 
fall on America’s shores. : 

Mr. President, the best defense we can have for our immense 
lines of coast is a Navy. It is impossible to build forts and 
fortifications that can give adequate protection to our great 
stretches of coast. Forts can only give protection to a very 
limited area. Besides, forts and fortifications are stationary 
and must await the attack of an enemy, and if they are strong 
the enemy never approackes them. Forts and fortifications have 
never yet been decisive in warfare. A battleship as effective 
in destructive power as a fort can be carried where needed. It 
seeks and does not await the enemy. It goes where defense and 
protection are needed. America's safety from attack lies far 
more in an adequate Navy than in fortifications. 

Mr. President, the necessity for an adequate Navy for us is 
greater to-day than ever before in our history. The time has 
passed in the history of the world when any nation can success- 
fully lead an isolated life. All parts of the habitable globe in 
times of peace are closely connected by fast steamers. These 
exchange the product of one country with another. Even in 
remote villages in times of peace can now be obtained the prod- 
ucts of almost all foreign countries. The development and pros- 
perity of every nation is largely dependent upon its foreign 
commerce. For any civilized nation to be denied access to the 
seas for the sale and purchase of commodities would mean its 
financial bankruptcy and ruin. Especially is this true of the 
United States, whose exports exceed those of any nation. Our 
great crops of tobacco, cotton, wheat, and corn would find no 
profitable sale unless we had access to the seas to sell them in 
foreign markets. Our vast meat products would spoil on our 
hands but for foreign trade. Our immense manufacturing and 
mining industries would languish except for the great outlet 
found in foreign countries for our surplus. Thus the prosperity 
of mine, farm, forest, and factory is inseparably interwoven with 
our foreign commerce. The cessation of our foreign commerce 
for many months occasioned by the world-wide war, followed by 
frightful business stagnation, taught us more clearly than ever 
that our national prosperity is dependent upon our foreign trade. 
The revival of our foreign commerce on account of the world- 
wide demand for our goods immediately brought us an amazing 
business revival and prosperity. With a foreign commerce far 
exceeding that of any other nation, we, above all other nations, 
need an adequate Navy to give this proper protection. There is 
not a citizen in this Republic whose material prosperity is not 
more or less dependent upon our Navy. 

The unjust restrictions that Great Britain has imposed upon 
our commerce during the progress of this war further em- 
phasizes to us the necessity of having a Navy large enough to 
demand and enforce our rights. In modern commerce, with its 
varied trade complexities, the nation that is helpless upon the 
seas is the prey of all marauders and has its future destiny 
directed by others. The American people demand of us that we 
shall give them a navy sufficiently large that the vast products 
of their various industries and enterprises shall have access to 
the seas for sale in all the markets of the world as a matter of 
right and not as a favor conceded by others. 

This great war vastly increased our foreign trade and reviv- 
ing our home industries, has given us wealth almost unspeak- 
able. When this war is concluded this Nation will be rich 
beyond the wildest dream of avarice. If we have naval and 
military strength we will be able to hold our wealth, power, and 
prestige. If we are weak in this respect the day of our de- 
spoilment will inevitably come. The Nation and individual 
weak and rich have ever been the prey of the strong. When 
this great war in Europe is concluded the nations will seek 


somewhere to recover the great losses they have sustained. The 
Western Hemisphere, where peace reigns and wealth grows, 
offers a profitable field for such plundering adventurers. Only 
here can wealth be garnered, and wisdom demands that we 
should be strong enough to successfully resist such attempts. 
When peace is made in Europe among the conflicting nations, 
many of the existing enmities and jealousies will subside, and 
we, as the richest Nation in the world, will become the subject 
of their jealousy and be the object of their aggression. The 
leading powers of Europe were able to keep peace for years, as 
long as they had something to divide among themselves. 

A few years prior to this recent war the first-class powers of 
Europe had partitioned among themselves all the continent of 
Africa except the petty nations of Liberia and Abyssinia; all 
the rest of Africa had become subject to European domination. 
Never before in the history of the world had such a vast con- 
tinent been so rapidly and ruthlessly seized and divided. Nearly 
all the islands of the seas were put under European dominion. 
All of Asia except Japan had been placed under the control of 
the European powers. Japan has maintained her independence 
and her wishes are respected on account of her naval and mili- 
tary strength. The few years preceding this great war marked 
the most tremendous territorial aggressions by the first-class 
powers of Europe that have ever occurred in the history of the 
world. The Central and South American States have not been 
the subject of spoliation by European powers only because the 
United States has maintained as its declared foreign policy the 
great Monroe doctrine, which protects these from European 
aggression, and because the United States at that time, in com- 
parison with existing naval conditions, and on account of the 
mutual mistrust of other nations, had naval power sufficient to 
enforce this doctrine if challenged. Before the shadows of this 
impending war arose our Navy was safely the second in the 
world, and we were respected and feared. Are we foolish 
enough to suppose that this aggressive spirit of the European 
powers has been satiated and will cease at the termination of 
this war? This war was occasioned by this spirit of aggres- 
sion and territorial ambition. With increased armies, arma- 
ment, and navies these powers will seek new fields of despoil- 
ment when favorable opportunity offers. Is there anything in 
the past history of any of these nations to justify us in be- 
lieving, if they have the power and opportunity, they will re- 
strain their lust for dominion and commerce and use their 
power unselfishly for the betterment of the world? 

Are we foolish enough to believe that this Nation, which, 
with its vast wealth and unsurpassed possibilities—the object 
of envy and jealousy of other nations—can be safe if we permit 
ourselves to become a fourth or fifth rate naval power? Are 
we simple-minded enough to risk our national safety to the 
chances of their mutual jealousies and enmities? Could this 
restrain each of them when the destruction of our Navy would 
mean the overthrow of the Monroe doctrine and the opening 
up to them of Central and South America for the purpose of 
exploitation and spoliation? Has not one of these nations dis- 
puted the Monroe doctrine, and only needed a sufficient navy 
to challenge it? Have we not an aggressive eastern neighbor 
who looks with covetous eyes upon our Philippine possessions? 
Are we weak-minded enough to imagine that we can control 
the Panama Canal for our own advantage and profit unless 
we have a Navy sufficient to fully protect it? Are we going to 
permit the $300,000,000 we expended in this great enterprise to 
be appropriated by other nations with superior naval strength? 

Mr. President, there are those among us to-day who are 
foolish enough to trust all of this Nation’s rights, our national 
safety and independence to treaties and arbitrational tribunals. 
Recent history has clearly shown that nations when self-interest 
demands treat treaties as simple paper parchment to be dis- 
regarded. The ink was scarcely dry which fixed the signature 
of Russia and Japan to The Hague arbitration treaty before 
they were in a terrific war to see which should be the success- 
ful despoiler of large Provinces belonging to the Chinese Em- 
pire. Italy was not restrained by her solemn pledge of peace 
and arbitration made to Turkey from seeking to enrich herself 
by the acquisition of Tripoli. No pledge made by Russia and 
Great Britain to Persia in this treaty, restrained them from 
dividing among themselves this helpless nation. 

Germany had pledged to Belgium by treaty integrity of terri- 
tory and neutrality, but this did not save her from flagrant 
invasion. The allied powers had guaranteed to Greece neu- 
trality, but this did not prevent them, when military advan- 
tages demanded, to seize her territory and use it for their 
military activities. Treaties and justice have ceased to be 
barriers against military aggression and ambition. I hope the 
day will come when peace will dominate the world and na- 
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tional disputes will be determined by principles of equity and 
justice, promulgated by a properly constituted tribunal. But, 
* that day is far distant. 

Mr. President, we had as well realize that all of our rights, 
the preservation of our institutions, the possession of our 
wealth, and the enjoyment of our foreign commerce, and 
‘the continuation of the Monroe doctrine, and the ownership 
of the Panama Canal are dependent upon our own strong 
arm, manifested and exercised through our Navy. The future 
of this mighty Republic lies upon the seas. Failure there 
means national decadence and disgrace. Success there means 
national supremacy, power, and progress. The best guaranty 
we have for peace and the peace of the world is a strong 
American Navy. It is the best insurance we can provide 
against future loss and disaster. For this great Nation, rich 
in all material wealth and far richer in future possibilities, to 
risk all to the hazards of wars and to become the prey of 
weaker nations merely for the lack of a sufficient naval 
strength is to my mind the supreme of national folly. 

Mr. President, our best and most effective defense against 
those nations which have great military establishments, with 
compulsory military service, is not to raise, like these nations, 
standing armies of millions of men and impose heavy financial 
burdens on our industries and threaten our institutions, but to 
create a Navy so much superior that their military power will 
be absolutely powerless to hurt us. This is far safer, far 
cheaper. Hence I have consistently advocated that the United 
States should be the second naval power in the world. We have 
no occasion to apprehend danger from Great Britain as from 
other nations. Before the recent war Great Britain had no 
compulsory military service with a large standing army. While 
she had a navy that could greatly injure our commerce, she 

no army that could threaten or dare attempt an in- 
vasion of our country under any circumstances. With twice 
the population and greater wealth we could raise and equip a 
larger standing army, and more quickly, than she could. 
Hence, having no army which could ever be a menace to us, 
the necessity of having a Navy superior to her is not as great 
as it would be with those nations who possess large standing 
armies. If at the conclusion of this war England should abandon 
this policy and establish a large standing army, in order to save 
ourselves we would have to have a standing army equally as 
large or have a Navy equal to hers. I believe that England 
will adhere to her past policy and rely for national defense and 
military power, as formerly, upon her navy. Besides, Great 
Britain has on this continent hostages, which would prevent her 
from making any aggression here. In addition, ties of blood and 
the still stronger ties of self-interest involved in mutual profit- 
able trade and commerce almost insure the future peace of this 
Nation and Great Britain. 

Mr. President, I believe we are safe under present con- 
ditions of the world’s affairs if we will become and remain 
without question the world's second naval power. Our national 
honor, prestige, and safety will not permit of less. If those 
nations who are competing with us for this position increase 
their navies, we must equally increase ours. With our vast 
and varied interests, with our great responsibilities, with the 
present political complications in the world, we can not with 
safety afford to be less than the world's second naval power. 
If we remain less than this, our vast foreign commercial in- 

terests, inseparable from our prosperity,-will be jeopardized. 
Our Philippine possessions will be the prey of superior naval 
power. Our foreign policies and intercourse will necessarily 
become timid and vacillating. The great affairs of the world 
affecting our interests will be regulated without consultation 
with us. We will then become suppliants, pleading for rights 
instead of boldly and courageously demanding them. It will 
mean the surrender of our great prestige. It will mean a dis- 
tinct loss to the world of the great power possessed by this 
Nation for peace, justice, and liberty. The Monroe doctrine 
would be challenged and our control of the Panama Canal 
disputed.. It would mean that this mighty young Republic has 
retreated and has ceased to advance along the pathway that 
was leading her to a higher and nobler destiny. 

Mr. President, several years ago when this Nation was the 
acknowledged second naval power in the world, in a speech 
addressed to the Senate when the naval bill was pending, I 
urged: the necessity of increasing our naval program in order 
to retain this desirable position. Much I say to-day is a repeti- 
tion of what I then stated. I then pointed out that unless 


we did this, in 1914 Germany would pass us and take our 
position as the second naval power. This occured earlier than 
I predicted. Realizing the vital importance of this Nation 
occupying the position of second naval power, the committee 
has prepared this bill and recommends its passage. We believe 


if the policy of increase herein proposed is adopted that the 
day is not far distant when this Nation will'reguin its position 
as the second naval power. It is conceded that this is the best 
and most progressive naval bill ever presented to Congress in 
the history of this Nation. The Naval Committee have ex- 
amined the immediate and pressing needs of the Navy and have 
sought to properly provide for them. This bill contains the 
conclusions reached by the committee after consultation with 
the President, the Secretary of the Navy, and capable and ex- 
perienced naval officers and after a thorough examination con- 
ducted by its members. It is presented to the Senate with 
practically the unanimous approval of the Naval Committee. 

The first problem confronting us was to reach a decision as to 
what increase in naval ships we should recommend. The Gen- 
eral Board at the request of the Secretary of the Navy had 
prepared a five-year program for naval construction to cost 
on an average of $100.000,000 a year. This program had been 
prepared with the utmost care by the General Board, which 
is composed of the most experienced officers in the Navy. It 
took into consideration the entire needs of the Navy for every 
type of ship. 

The General Board proposed to give us at the completion of 
the program a well-balanced and efficient Navy in every respect. 
After the most careful consideration and thought, the commit- 
tee reached the conclusion that it could not do better than follow 
the recommendations of the General Board in the construction 
of the various types of ships. This General Board had investi- 
gated the matter most thoroughly and made their recommenda- 
tions most carefully. Higher authority on naval matters than 
the General Board does not exist in this country. We have 
taken their five-year program and shortened it, making it a 
three-year program, practically adhering to the various types 
of ships recommended. The yearly construction of this three-year 
program has been divided and arranged by the most experienced 
and efficient naval officers to satisfy the needs of the fleet. We 
believed that the necessity for an increase of the Navy was so 
immediate and urgent that we could not afford to wait longer 
than three years for the completion of the program. We did 
not feel, with the grave responsibility imposed upon us, that we 
would be safe in recommending a delay greater than three years. 
We also thought it wise to construct during the first year as 
many of the ships recommended as could be reasonably accom- 
plished. The President of the United States and the Secretary 
of the Navy had recommended to Congress an annual building 
program of five years. The conventions of the three political 
parties in this country had indorsed an annual building program 
extending for several years. This policy gives us a safe, well- 
balanced, and progressive increase of the Navy. 

Another great need of our Navy is aircraft for scouting and 
other purposes. We are sadly and dangerously deficient in this 
respect. A fleet without sufficient aircraft is liable at any time 
to be and encounter disaster. To-day a fleet without 
aircraft is almost as helpless as a man without eyes. Both 
may have great strength which they can not use intelligently 
and effectively. The bill carries ample appropriation to pro- 
vide suitable aircraft. It also carries an appropriation for the 
further development of aeronautics. 

Realizing that ships are helpless unless they are well equipped 
with guns and have an abundance of ammunition, the bill ma- 
terially increases the appropriation for this purpose. The great 
war raging in Europe has emphasized most strongly the neces- 
sity of a nation having at the beginning of a war a large sup- 
ply of ammunition and an abundance of large guns. Danger con- 
fronts any fleet or nation that is deficient in these. In order 
to provide for sufficient large guns for our Navy the bill makes 
an appropriation to greatly enlarge our gun factory located at 
the Washington Navy Yard, where our best and largest guns are 
made. An appropriation is also made for a projectile factory 
where the Government can manufacture better projectiles and 
more cheaply than those now obtained. We thought that in 
as vital a matter as projectiles the Government should not be 
absolutely dependent upon outside manufacturers. 

The bill appropriates $11,000,000, which the Senate had pre- 
viously passed, for the erection or purchase of an armor-plate 
plant. This will save the Government from the excessive ex- 
actions of the notorious armor-plate monopoly. 

The Navy Department has made a most careful survey of 
our merchant marine to ascertain which of these vessels can in 
time of war be utilized as a part of our Navy. This survey in- 
dicates what alterations are necessary for each vessel and the 
batteries required to properly equip them for naval uses. The 
navy yards where these alterations can be promptly made have 
also been designated, and the yards furnished with the details 
of the alterations required. So, in case of war, these vessels 
can without delay be altered and made an efficient part of our 
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We believe that prudence demands we should at once 
manufacture the batteries needed for these auxiliaries and an 
appropriation is contained in the bill for this purpose. It 
would be fatal to delay manufacturing these batteries until the 
need for them should arise. Thus, in increase of ships and air- 
craft, in supplying ordnance, guns, armament, and ammunition, 
the bill presents careful and efficient plans and makes proper 


Navy. 


appropriations. We believe if this is approved by Congress 
that this Nation will have in a reasonable time an adequate 
and efficient fleet, capable of asserting our rights and defending 
us against aggression. We also direct that the ships appro- 
priated for in this bill shall be commenced within six months 
after the approval of the bill. This insures prompt and early 
construction. Also, in order to hasten construction we authorize 
the Secretary of the Navy to pay an increase not to exceed 20 
per cent of the appropriations contained in the bill to accom- 
plish this purpose. We believe that an early Navy is as im- 
portant as a strong one. The great amount of work in the ship- 
yards of the country and the various industries that supply 
materials for ships necessitates this provision. 

Mr. President, after creating an adequate fleet and properly 
equipping it, the next question confronting the committee was 
to make proper and ample provision for the personnel. A fleet 
is but a dead mass of wood and metal unless efficiently and 
fully manned. It is the officers and enlisted men that give a 
fleet life and soul and make possible its tremendous power. The 
present law authorizes about 54,000 enlisted men for our fleet. 
This is not sufficient to keep many of our battleships and battle 
cruisers in commission. Besides, it leaves too small a comple- 
ment of men for the ships that are in reserve. The General 
Board recommended that the enlisted men of our fleet should be 
increased to about 74,000. We adopted this recommendation and 
include in the bill legislation and appropriations to accomplish 
this purpose. This increase of enlisted men will immediately 
enable us to put many of our battleships and armored cruisers 
in commission with a full complement of men and allow 50 per 
cent of the full complement for those in reserve. This is con- 
sidered sufficient at this time for our Navy on a peace basis. 
The bill also contains a provision authorizing the President in 
case of an emergency or war to increase the enlisted. men of the 
Navy to about 87,000, which will furnish a full complement of 
men for all of our naval vessels. We earnestly believe the power 
should be given the President, if occasion should arise, to put 
our Navy on a war basis. 

The Marine Corps is one of the most efficient parts of our 
Navy. It can, when occasion demands, act equally with the 
Army or Navy. Its services in the past have been most splendid 
and its record is one of great achievement. This Government 
has heretofore followed the policy of having the enlisted men in 
the Marine Corps number 20 per cent of those in the Navy. This 
has been a wise policy, and it is continued in this bill. We have 
increased the Marine Corps 20 per cent of the increase made in 
the enlisted men of the Navy. Thus, the bill contains ample pro- 
vision for the efficient manning of our fleet. j 

Mr. President, having furnished sufficient enlisted men for our 
present Navy, the next question for the committee to determine 
in order to have an efficient fleet was to provide sufficient com- 
missioned officers to direct and command the fleet. An increase 
in the number of enlisted men necessarily requires an increase in 
the various ranks of commissioned officers. To the committee it 
appeared logical that the number of officers required should be 
based on the number of enlisted men—in other words, bear a 
certain percentage to the number of enlisted men. This per- 
centage can readily be determined from the experience of past 
years in manning the ships of the Navy, and once fixed will 
work automatically under the direct control of Congress. In 
reaching a conclusion as to what-this percentage should be, it 
is well to take the average that has existed for the last 20 
years. Twenty years ago the percentage of commissioned officers 
to enlisted men was 5.3 per cent. During that time the per- 
centage has gradully fallen below that number, owing to the 
fact that the increase of enlisted men for the new ships has 
been proportionately greater than the increase of officers. 

At present the percentage of commissioned officers is 3.85. It 
is acknowledged that the Navy is very short of officers. The 
average for the last 20-year period has been 4.75. The com- 
mittee has included in this bill an amendment providing that 
the commissioned officers of the Navy should be 4 per cent of the 
enlisted men. This is less than the average has been for the 
last 20 years, and appears to be most conservative. The number 
of officers thus provided for is fairly and justly distributed by 
certain percentage between the line and various staff corps. It 
is also justly and fairly divided by certain percentage between 
the higher and lower ranks so as to create a well-balanced and 


efficient corps of officers. The enactment of this legislation is 
of the utmost importance in order to give us capable officers 
to command our fleet. The amendment provides that promo- 
tions in the line of the Navy above the grade of commander 
shall be made by selection and not, as heretofore, by seniority; 
the appointment of captain and all higher grades to be made 
upon the recommendation of nine flag officers of the line of the 
Navy and to be based upon the fitness of the officer for sea com- 
mand in the grade to which the promotion is to be made. The 
committee believed that this method of promotion would secure 
the best and most capable officers for the command of our ships 
and the control of our fleet. The method of selection is such 
that it can be controlled neither by favoritism nor partisan 
politics. This method will keep in places of grave responsi- 
bility the most capable and efficient officers. 

In the future high command will come te officers not on 
account of age but on account of merit. It will stimulate 
officers and make them worthy of high rank. High rank, when 
thus possessed, will carry with it indisputable testimony of 
great merit. Genius is given an opportunity to advance over 
mediocrity. We consider this one of the most important pro- 
visions contained in the bill. The Marine Corps is given the 
same percentage of officers to enlisted men and also has given 
it a fair distribution of high and low ranks. This increase 
of officers is much needed, and will give younger men greater 
opportunities for advancement in the Navy and prevent the 
numerous resignations now occurring. It furnishes a continuous 
plan of promotions, which is absolutely necessary in the Navy in 
order to have young and capable men in high command. We will, 
if this provision becomes law, have rear admirals to command the 
fleets for years, and not be promoted to this high rank and 
then promptly retired. The bill also gives long-delayed relief 
and proper promotions to warrant and other petty officers. It 
also provides that 25 enlisted men, after examination, can be 
appointed to the Naval Academy. This will give us a higher 
grade of enlisted men, because every enlisted man will be given 
an opportunity through work and merit to become rear admirals 
if found worthy. Thus, Mr. President, is recommended legisla- 
tion covering the entire personne! of the Navy, which we believe, 
if enacted into law, will be one of the most potential factors in 
increasing the efficiency of our Navy. 

Having amply provided for the active personnel of the Navy, 
the next question presented to us was to recommend legislation 
that would give us a good and sufficient naval reserve. The 
naval powers of the world in time of peace keep many of their 
ships in reserve. It is too expensive to keep all of them in com- 
mission and on a war basis. If a nation has an ample and 
efficient naval reserve, it can safely keep a large part of its 
fleet in reserve with a small complement of men. England at the 
beginning of the present war had a percentage of trained naval- 
reserve men to active men of 48 per cent, Germany 104 per cent, 
and Japan 55 per cent. This number of trained naval-reserve 
men enabled these nations in a few days after the declaration of 
war to have their fleets fully equipped on a war basis and ready 
for immediate action. The rapidity with which this was done 
by each nation was most astounding and emphasizes the impor- 
tance of having a large and well-trained naval reserve. To-day 
our naval reserve, including our Naval Militia, is about 11 per 
cent of our active enlisted men. One of the greatest needs of our 
Navy is a trained naval reserve. It will be impossible for us to 
ever have a well-equipped and efficient Navy that can promptly 
respond to all the demands made upon it until we have such a 
reserve. The bill contains well-considered legislation, whieh 
we firmly believe if passed will give us such a reserve. The 
legislation is sufficient to induce trained men of the Navy when 
they are retired to enter this reserve so they can be called 
upon whenever needed for naval purposes. We have also rec- 
ommended legislation which extends to the Naval Militia the 
same privileges in each of the ranks that the recent Army legis- 
islation gave the National Guards. We believe that this is neces- 
sary in order to increase our Naval Militia. Under this amend- 
ment we require the Naval Militia to drill and prepare them- 
selves equally as the National Guards. When needed they can 
be called out immediately by the President and be made a part 
of our Naval Establishment. 

The bill also creates a naval flying corps, which will train for 
us capable officers and efficient meu for our aireraft. As the 
Coast Guards and the Lighthouse Service has been made in 
time of emergency or war a part of our Navy, we present 
amendments to provide that these promptly become a part of 
our Naval Establishment when this contingency arises. 

Mr. President, having provided for our fleet afloat the next 
question for us to consider was. the equipment of our navy yards 
so that the fleet could be promptly supplied and repaired. With- 
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out efficient navy yards the fleet will quickly deteriorate and 
ultimately become helpless. Our various navy yards have been 
much neglected and many of them allowed to greatly deteriorate. 
Our docking facilities for large ships is deplorably deficient. 
Our shop equipment for good and economical work is most de- 
fective. Few of our yards are equipped for naval construction ; 
only two of them for the construction of capital battleships. 
This bill makes appropriations to supply these great needs and 
give us navy yards that can properly take care of our fleet. We 
consider the navy-yard matters contained in the bill as of as 
much vital importance as any other of its provisions. 

Mr. President, this is a short summary of the most important 
matters coatained in this bill. We believe its enactment will 
give new life, new vigor to every part of our Naval Establish- 
ment. We have sought to give the Navy as a whole greater 
strength, greater efficiency. We believe the passage of this bill 
will mark a new era in the history of the American Navy. 

Sirs, the American Navy has ever been the pride of our people. 
They have ever felt that it was their surest and safest defense. 
We gratefully remember how many difficulties and disasters we 
have averted in the past by our naval successes. Our debt of 
national gratitude to the Navy is great and lasting. In times 
of peace it surveys and charts the trackless sea; discovers and 
marks the dangers in the routes of commerce; makes researches 
for science and learning; stands as sentinels on the outposts of 
civilization; opens up for commerce new and hostile countries; 
and in every part of the world, by its activity and courage, it 
redresses American wrongs and asserts American rights. It is 
the best guardian of the interests of this great commercial 
people. In every country, in every clime, amid the frozen fields 
and ices of the North, under the blazing suns of the Tropics, 
naval officers and men have served and many died, unselfishly 
contributing to the prestige of this Nation and the glory and 
renown of its flag. In America’s galaxy of greatness no names 
shine with more sparkling splendor than those of her naval 
heroes, It can be rightly said that the history of our Navy from 
the has been “ one blaze of glory without a single blot 
of shame.” Sirs, if this Nation is to attain the summit of her 
possible usefulness and greatness, it must come through her 
Navy—its power, its triumph, and its success. Prudence and 
wisdom demand that this Nation should have a great Navy 
properly to perform its responsible duties and successfully to 
achieve its great work. I rejoice at this Nation’s proud and 
glorious past, but I rejoice still more at the cloudless future 
which beckons us on to a still greater greatness and a richer 
and deeper glory. With strong arms and brave hearts let us 
fearlessly face our great and responsible future. Let us not be 
deterred from our duty and destiny by those of our brethren who 
are frightened by our own prodigious shadow projecting in the 
_ world’s affairs, and who hesitate and shudder “ through craven 
fear of being great.” 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, for me to attempt to describe 
the vital importance of sea power and the needs of the Ameri- 
can Navy after the admirable exposition made by the Senator 
from Virginia would be a work of supererogation, but as I 
had some share in framing the bill there are one or two points 
which I desire briefly to emphasize. 

I may say what everyone understands, I am sure, that in 
making this bill there was no party line drawn anywhere. The 
bill in its important provisions comes with the unanimous 
support both of the subcommittee and the full committee. It 
is to my mind a bill of the greatest value and the greatest 
importance. If this bill in its essential features is carried out 
as it is proposed to the Senate and passes into law in that form, 
as it ought, it will be of more value to our peace than all the 
diplomatic notes that can ever be written. 

Mr. President, if there be any nations, cither in the west or 
in the east, which have hostile feelings toward this country 
or cherish, as I hope they do not, sinister designs, they will take 
notice of the authorizations contained in this bill, of the pro- 
gram for three years herein adopted, and I think the law con- 
taining them will have a more soothing effect and do more to 
promote kindly feeling on the part of those nations than the 
most lavish employment of the resources of the English lan- 
guage, 

I am aware that it is a large bill. I am aware that the total 
amount appropriated is very large. Mr. President, money 
spent on the American Navy, in. my opinion, is the most 
economical expenditure which will be made by this Congress. 
The American people may very well resent some of the ex- 


penditures cast with liberal hand about the country for the 


promotion of local interests, but I do not believe there is an 
American of any party who grudges sufficient money to build 
up and maintain the American Navy. It can not be cheaply 


done. To attempt to do it cheaply would be the falsest kind of 
economy. 

We have in fact a very great task before us in order to make 
the American Navy what it should be. This bill goes far to 
make up for some stinted and ill-balanced appropriations and 
authorizations from which we have suffered in the last five or 
six years. The authorizations here are well balanced as they 
come from your committee. 

But it is well to remember that the problem before us is to 
create a Navy, which is our first and most essential line of de- 
fense, as we lie between two oceans, strong enough to protect 
the country, both the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts. We can 
not rely upon the canal to transfer the Navy from one ocean 
to another. I do not mean by that that we are in danger of 
landslides, but the fact that the canal in its very nature is 
vulnerable. No matter how you fortify or guard it, one des- 
perate man, one intelligent spy, who can make his way within 
the Canal Zone and put a bomb in the right place at one of 
the locks will clog your canal for weeks, and it may be for 
months. In other words, we must make up our minds to have 
one fleet for the Pacific and another fleet for the Atlantic. 

Now, the first steps toward making the Navy what it should 
be and giving this country the naval defense which it ought to 
have have been taken in this bill. We have made an increase 
of men, raising the House provision from 68,000 to 74,000, with 
power to the President to increase it to 87,000 in time of na- 
tional emergency. Germany had 79,000 men at the outbreak of 
the present war, according to the official returns, which gives 
some idea of what this proposed increase means, and it is far 
from excessive. By getting those 74,000 men at once, we can 
bring into commission a large number of vessels, not perhaps 
of the latest type but valuable fighting ships, battleships and 
dreadnaughts which are now lying useless at the wharves in 
the navy yards. We have not enough men to man them, and 
we ought to have every ship capable of taking a place in the 
first line at sea, with a full complement of men. <A ship is in- 
jured by being tied up, and the organization of the crew, of 
the body of men necessary to make the ship an efficient engine 
of war, ought to be always prepared. 

Therefore from the proposed increase of men we shall get 
an immediate addition to our Navy in being, and as we add new 
ships and the oldest ships are laid aside we have the men trained 
and ready for the new vessels as they come into service. 

The authorizations of the Senate committee bill are for 
8 capital ships, as they are called, and 58 other vessels— 
torpedo destroyers, submarines, scout cruisers, fuel and oil 
ships, and so forth, of different types—making in all 66 vessels 
to be built at once under the authorizations of this act. 

The House provided for five battie cruisers. The need of 
battle cruisers in the American Navy is a crying one. We ought 
to have authorized them long ago, but I am sorry to say that 
authorizations for the Navy as made by Congress, though occa- 
sionally generous and frequently the reverse, have almost always 
been made haphazard and without any regard to proportion in 
the various branches of the fleet. 

It is essential not only to have a large Navy but a well- 
proportioned Navy. We absolutely need battle cruisers. The 
House provided for five, a large authorization, but they pro- 
vided for no dreadnaughts, and the result was an ill-proportioned, 
one-sided authorization. 

Very recently in the present war it has been demonstrated 
that the theory upon which all nations have acted, that the 
dreadnaught, the heavy armored fighting ship, is the backbone 
of the Navy, is sound, and that whatever we do in adding to our 
Navy we must keep the great central fighting force always up 
to the highest level which we seek to attain. 

Therefore the Senate committee cut down the House authoriza- 
tion of battle cruisers by one, leaving four battle cruisers, which 
constitute a squadron, and added four dreadnaughts or super- 
dreadnaughts, which balances and proportions the capital ships. 
It is a large authorization, but we have lost time to make up and 
it is absolutely needed. I hope that the committee will here 
receive the solid and undivided support of the Senate in stand- 
ing by that part of the authorization which will give us eight 
capital ships. 

Mr. President, in addition we have made a program. We 
took the program of the General Board of the Navy, of which 
Admiral Dewey is the head, one which they made for five 
years under the limitations imposed by the department when 
asking for a program of $100,000,000 a year to be spent annu- 
ally for a period of five successive years. For a period of five 
years that program is far too small if we wish to put the Navy, 
as I believe we do, in the position which it must occupy if our 
safety is to be consulted and our peace maintained. 
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But the program which was too small for five years is ade- 
quate for three years, and the committee has changed the period 
of the General Board’s program to three years, adopting the 
various ships and the proportion of ships proposed by the Gen- 
eral Board, which is, of course, the highest authority. I think 
that the program is second only in value to the authorization. 
Moreover, the reduction of time makes the proportions of the 
program accord with the authorizations, of this year. 

There are very many other features of the bill which have been 
entirely covered by the Senator from Virginia which are of great 
importance and which, I am sure, will receive the support of the 
Senate. I will advert to only one or two. 

The House put in the bill provisions for a naval reserve, which 
are substantially the same as the bill for a naval reserve re- 
ported unanimously from your committee and now, I believe, on 
the calendar. With some trifling verbal amendments the com- 
mittee have adopted the House provision, but they have added to 
it, as constituting part of the naval reserve of the country, pro- 
visions for the Naval Militia, following the bill which has been 
reported from the House committee and which places the Naval 
Militia on the same footing as the National Guard. 

There is also one other comparatively small item in the bill 
which the Senate committee has added. I do not recall whether 
or not the Senator from Virginia mentioned it, but I desire to 
allude to it, because it seems to me to show the foresight which, 
I think, characterizes this measure. We have provisions for 
auxiliary ships in the naval reserve. We know that in any 
event, we shall requisition merchant ships if, unfortunately, we 
should be foreed into a naval war; but we have hitherto had no 
provision for arming such ships. This bill carries an appro- 
priation of $1,650,000 to provide batteries for auxiliary ships 
when they are requisitioned. ‘That is half of what is needed. 

The next bill will carry the balance, making in all $3,300,000. 
By that simple and not very expensive provision we are going 
to put ourselves in such a condition that if war should come 
we can take the merchant vessels, which we can make useful 
as auxiliaries, and arm them at once so that there will be no 
delay. 

Mr. President, I have nothing but praise for all the main fea- 
tures of this bill; but there are certain defects in our naval 
situation which ought not to be overlooked, which it is not in 
the power of Congress to cure. Our ships are deficient in 
speed. Congress demands in all these bills the highest prac- 
ticable speed, and there is no reason in the world that I can 
see why, with our liberal appropriations, we should not get as 
high speed in our battleships—I am not speaking of battle 
cruisers, for we have built none—but in our battleships, as do 
other nations, I have here in the Navy Year Book a statement 
as to our two last ships, the Oklahoma, of 27,500 tons, with a 
speed of 20.5 knots; the Pennsylvania, which is 31,400 tons, 
with a maximum speed of 21.5 knots. 

Mr. SWANSON. From what page of the Navy Year Book 
is the Senator from Massachusetts reading? 

Mr. LODGE. I take these figures from pages 504 and 505 of 
the Navy Year Book. 

The maximum average speed of the Nevada is, in round num- 
bers, 203 knots; of the Oklahoma, 20.5; and of the Pennsylvania, 
21.5. Those are the actual averages of maximum speed. The 
last authorization of English dreadnaughts, including the series 
of vessels which are all in active service now and which com- 
prise the Queen Elizabeth, the Warspite, the Barham, the Val- 
iant, and the Malaya, the largest of which are 27,500-ton ships, 
as against the Pennsylvania with 81,400 tons. They have, 
however, a speed of 25 knots, being 4 knots more per hour than 
the speed of the Pennsylvania. 


I can not see why we should not get equal speed in the 


same type of ship. The Pennsylrania is larger. I can only 
speak of what was known before the war; I can not tell what 
ships have been built since; but the Pennsylvania when built 
was larger than any ship in any other navy. She is powerfully 
armed. Ships of the same type, which will undoubtedly be 
built under the authorization of this bill, will carry, probably, 
guns of 16-inch caliber. There is nothing left to be desired in 
the power, the strength, or the armor in those ships; and yet 
they are 4 knots slower than the English ships. 

The highest speed of the last three German ships of the dread- 
naught type, which do not register 28,000 tons, is 23 knots—2 
knots faster than the Pennsylvania, 

This, Mr. President, is something which Congress can not 
eure by legislation. It rests with our constructors. 

Here, in Ship Data of United States Naval Vessels, January 1, 
1916, are stated the trial speeds of all our most recent ships. 
The highest speed reached was 22 knots by the Florida on her 
None of the others got substantially beyond 21 knots. 


Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Massachusetts, if he knows, give us the explanation or ex- 
cuse which the naval constructors or officers responsible 
= gn deficiency in our Navy make for that defect in our 

ps 

Mr. LODGE. I have never been able to get an explanation. 
What I can not comprehend is why we have gone behind in 
speed. We can build as well as other nations; we have as 
rag engines as they can possibly build; and yet we fall short 


speed. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Does it cost more to give a ship addi- 
tional speed? 

Mr. LODGE. Speed is very expensive; indeed, it is the most 
expensive thing in the ship. That is the reason why the battle 
eruiser, which is a lightly armored battleship, is so much more 
expensive than is the heavily armored dreadnaught. It is 
speed which constitutes the additional expense. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, in talking with naval constructors I have ascertained that 
in order to get speed additional machinery must be put in, and 
that can only be done at the sacrifice of the number of guns 
carried. A vessel can only carry so much weight. It is also 
true that the effort is to keep the speed of the various units of 
a fleet as nearly alike as possible, because unless the whole fleet, 
or a large portion of it, can travel at the same rate of speed it 
loses in effectiveness, and to secure speed at the expense of guns 
would not be a wise solution of the matter. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. How does the armament of the English 
ships and the German ships with greater speed than ours com- 
pare with the armament on American naval vessels? 

Mr. LODGE. I think they have about the same weight of 


guns. 

Mr. SWANSON. I say that, as a general proposition, in 
order to obtain speed you have to sacrifice guns to machinery; 
you have to lessen the number of guns or other weight that 
the ship has to carry. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The Senator from Massachusetts says 
that the foreign ships and our ships carry about the same num- 
ber of guns. y 

Mr. LODGE. The English ships of which I spoke, the 25- 
knot ships, are 4,000 tons smaller than the Pennsylvania, and 
they carry eight 15-inch guns as against, I think, twelve 14-inch 
guns by the Pennsylvania. I suppose the weight does not differ 
materially. I merely mention this, because I hope our builders 
and constructors will address themselves to this matter. The 
Congress will not begrudge the money for the necessary speed; 
and it is incomprehensible to me that we should not be able to 
get it. 

Now I come to another point, Mr. President, concerning which 
I wish to say a few words, and to remedy which I think the 
committee in this bill has done something. We have suffered 
very much from slowness of construction. I went myself over 
the list of vessels under construction or authorized, and ascer- 
tained the date of authorization and the percentage of comple- 
tion on June 1, 1916. I will call attention to the battleships: 
The Arizona, which was authorized on March 4, 1913, on the 
Ist of June last was 91 per cent completed—that is over three 
years ; the Idaho, which was authorized on the goth of June, 1914, 
two years ago, is 60 per cent completed; the New Mezico, which 
was authorized on the same date, is 30 per cent completed; the 
Mississippi, authorized on the same date, June 30, 1914, is 45 
per cent completed ; and the Oklahoma, which was completed on 
May 2, 1916, was authorized on the 4th of March, 1911. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Five years ago. 

Mr. LODGE. Five years ago. : 

Mr. VARDAMAN. How then does the committee expect to 
complete the program which they have authorized in this bill 
in three years? 

Mr. LODGE. I am coming to what the committee has done. I 
think we have done something in that direction. The Penn- 
sylvania was authorized on the 22d of August, 1912, and was 
completed on the 12th of June, 1916, practically four years. I 
will not go over the others in detail, but I will ask permission 
to print the table asa part of my remarks. It covers every sub- 
marine and all other vessel authorized for the Navy. I will not 
weary the Senate by going over them, but it is hard to see why 
a submarine authorized on the 13th of May, 1908, is not yet 
completed. 

Mr. LIPPITT. What year? 

Mr. LODGE. In 1908. The G—2 was authorized on May 13, 
1908, and was 92 per cent completed on the Ist of June, 1916. 
The G-3 was authorized March 3, 1909, and is 89 per cent com- 
pleted. I ask ion at this point to insert in the RECORD 
the table to which I have referred. 
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JULY. 13; 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The table referred to is as follows: 


Vessela under construction or authorized, 


ATM 2555 dasceeeade ² ³ ꝗ sasuenatdsnswateopastssectetsat Mar. 4,1913 -6 

ee TO (( June 30, 1914 60.6 

Now Mexico a 30.8 

CT T T E E E E OE E EN FR 3 45.7 
Oklahoma. 8 
Pennsylvan ) 

Tennessee (No. 4))̊ ) . 0 

nn Sa. snare cowsensosnssenbeegevesthvecrinnsss 0 

CFF June 30, 1914 81.0 

Mar. 3, 1915 5.3 

EPA 88 5.6 

egeo% 5.6 

82.1 

86.3 

94.7 

33.5 

63.4 

10.5 

0 

0 


perme: 
3,1915 
do. 4 


SSEE ERB 888888 


SSH meets esse 


% VTTPVTVTPVTVTVTVTCTVTVTVTVTVTſTCTTVTTTVTCTTTTTT AT Aug. 22,1912 299. 7 

. sah anvcdn loca cxentatus cuckex suns ab cate acces Mar. 3,1915 63.0 
TRANSPORT, 

r . Mar. 4, 1913 63.3 


Completed May 2, 1916. Completed June 12, 1916. 3 Lacks engines. 


Mr. LODGE. The time is not lost in the actual building so 
far as I can make out, although it may be in some cases. The 
English build a battleship in from two years and two months 
to two years and a half, or a little over. We come pretty near 
that in the actual building. Our actual building is not slow, 
but undoubtedly it can be expedited. There is, however, an 
amount of time wasted in getting ready to build, which causes 
our ships to lag behind. On the 3d of March, 1915, we author- 
ized the Tennessee and the California, known as No. 43 and 
No. 44. That was a year and nearly six months ago, and not 
one stroke of work has been done on either. The Secretary 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, the reason why nothing was done was because it was im- 
possible to get bids from contractors within the appropriation. 

Mr. LODGE. I am going to explain how it happened. The 


Secretary, unwilling to accept, very probably for good reasons, 
the bids of the contractors, put those two ships into the Mare 
Island and the New York Navy Yards, the only navy yards we 


have to-day with ways on which we can build a battleship, and 
those ways were occupied by other ships, and those other ships 
will not be off the ways before September at the earliest. ) 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, does he not think it is proper to state that the Secretary 
tried to get contractors to undertake the building of those ships 
for the amounts authorized by Congress, but they would not do 
so? The bids were in excess of the amount which Congress 
authorized for those ships, and consequently the Secretary could 
not accept them. 

Mr. LODGE. I was not criticizing what was done. 
no doubt that it was unavoidable. I am pointing out the trou- 
ble. The trouble was that when we could not get the contrac- 
tors to undertake the work, the Secretary had no navy yard in 
which to build the ships. ; 

I have here a letter from Admiral Dewey, written last Septem- 
ber and addressed to Mr. Ganbxxn, in the House of Representa- 
tives. Admiral Dewey’s letter is as follows: 


OFFICE or run ADMIRAL oy THE Navy, 
Washington, December 24, 1915, 


I have 


Mr. A, P. GARDNER, 
House of Representatives, City. 


Dear Sin: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 22d 
instant, requesting a reply to the following questions: 
at battleships and 


ing yards, public 


How many ways capable of being. occupled b 
battle cruisers are now available in all our shipb 
and private y” 

Including the building slips now occupied by vessels In the course of 
present available capable of being 


construction, the following are at 
occupied by battleships and battle crul 


sers ; 


al EES {oF imana ESEE SEHT EO E Ta 


“2, How many additional vays could be constructed and how long 
would it take to construct them?“ à 


installed at the following paces | 

Union Iron Works, San Francisco. 

Maryland Steel Co. 

New York Navy Yard. 

Philadelphia Navy Yard. 

Norfolk sary Yard. y 8 

Puget Sound (Bremerton) Navy Yard. 

incerely, yours, Gronce Dewry. 

Thus it will be seen that we now could build 10 battleships ; 
but with little trouble, adding Boston to the list, could build 16 
at once. 

One fertile cause of delay has been the lack of ways and 
slips in our own navy yards; and this bill, Mr. President, pro- 
vides for that. That is what I meant, in part, when I said that 
this bill dealt, so far as Congress could deal, with the promotion 
of greater quickness of construction. We provide a lump-sum 
appropriation of $6,000,000, which is to be used for putting in 
ways for building capital ships at, I think, Boston, Norfolk, 
Philadelphia, aud Puget Sound, and ways for smaller ships at 
Charleston and New Orleans. I think that is all. This is very 
important, and it will prevent the recurrence of the situation, 
for which I blame nobody, but which exists, for we shall have 
waited over 18 months before beginning the battleships author- 
ized last year, because we had no silps in our own navy yards 
on which we could put them. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator if 
that involves the purchase of more land at the navy yards? 

Mr. LODGE. No; it does not involve the purchase of a foot 
of land; it simply is to put in ways. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, does the Senator object to hav- 
ing me ask him a question? 

Mr. LODGE. Not in the least. 
the Senator do so. 

Mr. LIPPITT. The Senator was speaking a few moments 
ago about the difficulty,of getting speed. 

Mr. LODGE. Would the Senator object to my completing 
what I have to say in regard to slowness of construction? 
Then I shall be very glad to have him interrupt me. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the committee has done some- 
thing else to remedy slowness of construction, and I think it is 
one of the wisest things in the bill, and it met with the ap- 
proval of the entire committee. It was framed by Admiral 
Taylor, the head of the Bureau of Construction, who said it was 
entirely practicable to comply with it. The clause provides that 
every ship authorized—not the ships of the program, of course, 
but every ship authorized under this law—shall be contracted 
for or be begun in a navy yard prior to January 1, 1917. The 


I shall be very glad to have 
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officer in the department charged with construction says that 
can be done, and all he asked of the committee was that they 
should give him an ample force of draftsmen, so as to make the 
plans as rapidly as possible, and, of course, the committee have 
done that. It is a comparatively small expense. 3 

Mr. President, I think that to remedy these two defects—an 
there is no use in blinking at the defects which exist—to remedy 
the defects of insufficient speed, which is a matter that must 
lie wholly with the Navy Department, and the other defect of 
slowness in construction, are things to which both the Navy De- 
partment and the Congress must address themselves, I think 
it is one of the merits of this bill that we have gone as far as 
it is possible for law to go to remedy the great difficulty of 
slowness of construction. : 

I now yield to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I was only going to ask the Senator, in ref- 
erence to the lack of speed, whether any of that difficulty was 
due to the method in which the appropriations were made for 
these vessels? I notice, on page 170 of the bill, that 10 first- 
class battleships are authorized, carrying as heavy armor and 
as powerful armament as any vessels of their class, and to 
have the highest practicable speed and greatest desirable 
radius of action, but at a cost not to exceed $11,500,000 each. 
Now, I do not know how the committee arrives at the cost that 
has been allowed for these vessels, but the Senator of course 
knows that there is nothing in shipbuilding that is so expensive 


as speed. 

Mr. LODGE. I know that. 

Mr. LIPPITT. The great passenger steamers like the Mau- 
retania and the Lusitania ran into an enormous cost largely on 
account of the great speed which was provided for those ves- 
sels. The Senator rather intimated that there was some cause 
that he had not been able to discover that prevented these ships 
from having the desired speed. It is a matter that has come 
into my thought a great many times, whether or not this 
method of appropriating money for battleships and specifying 
a limit of cost for each vessel was not in itself a matter that 
so hampered the men who finally had the execution of the pro- 
vision that they were obliged to sacrifice something. 

May I add that I think our method of appropriating for the 
Navy is not followed by any other nation, if I am correctly in- 
formed in regard to the matter, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the language used—* the high- 
est practicable speed,” and so on—is the language which has 
been used in all the appropriation acts. Where Congress has 
tried to fix a speed it has usually fixed it so far above any pos- 
sibility of being reached that the ship has not been built. 

Mr. TILLMAN. That language has not been changed since 
I have been in the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. No; it is always the same language; but once 
or twice we have tried it. We tried it on getting speed for a 
submarine, and we put it so far beyond anything that any sub- 
marine has ever reached, or apparently could reach, that the 
submarine, of course, remained unbuilt and we had to repeal 
the provision. I do not think that Congress can undertake to 
fix speed in the appropriation. 

Now, as to the amount, I have not heard it suggested from 
the department that it was insuflicient in any way. We have 
taken the figures which they gave us. We have not attempted 
to estimate what a battleship of the highest practicable speed 
would cost. “Highest practicable speed” means, of course, 
the highest speed any battleship or dreadnaught of the same 
type has reached at the very least. 

Mr. LIPPITT. It would also mean 

Mr. LODGE. And it might mean more. Now, never has 
there been—and I think the Senator from Virginia will bear me 
out in that statement—any suggestion which I have heard, from 
any of the experts or builders of the department, that we did 
not give them enough. We have taken their own figures. We 
have added a million and a half to each battleship in this bill; 
and $11,500,000 is the cost of the ship without her equipment. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I am glad to hear that statement on the part 
of the Senator, that there has been a million and a half dollars 
added to the estimated cost of each of these vessels—I suppose 
as a matter of leeway in the construction. Of course, the Sen- 
ator remembers there were two ships—two battleships, I think— 
which were not begun by the present Secretary of the Navy, 
because he stated that the bids made for them by private con- 
tractors exceeded the authorized limit. 

Mr. LODGE. I have just been stating that case. 

Mr. LIPPITT. So that in that particular case, certainly 
celerity was sacrificed. Whether anything else was or not, on 
account of the limit of cost, I do not know. 

Mr. LODGE. In that case, as I understand it, the contrac- 
tors bid more than the amount appropriated by Congress, and 


the Secretary had no choice. He had to put them into the 


yards where they could be built within the amount. At least, 
so it is stated; but they were put into navy yards where there 
were no ways on which to build them. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu— 
setts yield to his colleague? 

Mr. LODGE. I do. : 

Mr. WEEKS. It seems to me that the Senator from Rhode 
Island, with his usual good business judgment, has put his finger 
on one of the great weaknesses in our method of making appro- 
priations for the matériel of the Navy. I have always felt, 
and I have not seen any reason to change my judgment, that 
Congress is not competent to determine what particular craft 
should be built or what particular type should be built. The 
reason for this extraordinary bill which the Senate is now 
considering is because the judgment of the General Board of the 
Navy has not been followed in the past. 

Mr. LODGE. I hope the Senator realizes that there is not a 
ship in this bill that does not come from the General Board. 

Mr. WEEKS. I am not criticizing this bill; I commend the 
bill; but I am saying that the reason why it is so large is be- 
cause the judgment of the General Board has not been followed. 

Mr. LODGE. That is perfectly true. 

Mr. WEEKS. And if Congress, in its wisdom, could adjust 
its policy so that it would make a lump appropriation for the 
building of new craft and leave to the General Board or to the 
Navy the disposition of that appropriation, we would have a 
more homogeneous and in every way a better Navy than we 
have to-day or will have if we follow the present practice. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts if the method he suggests is not substan- 
tially the method that is adopted by all the other great navy- 
building nations of the world—by England, Germany, Japan, 
and France? I think it is almost exactly the policy of other 
nations. 

Mr. LODGE. The ships authorized in this bill are every one 
of them ships recommended by the General Board. There is 
not a single recommendation there that does not come from 
experts. There is not a thing put in by the committee itself; not 
one thing. The money, the price, the number of each class of 
ships is all from the board of experts. I have always fought for 
this system, and I believe in it. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I commend this bill in that 
respect. I think, with perhaps one exception, it is the first 
Navy bill that has ever been presented to Congress which does 
carry out the recommendations of the General Board. So that 
the general criticism which I am just making does not apply 
to this bill at all, but does apply to what I think should be a 
general policy. 

Mr. LODGE. I quite agree with what my colleague says, 
only I did not want it to be understood that it applied to this 
bill, for I do not think it does. It applies to building bills 
in the past. I have already said, when I began to speak, that 
this bill went some distance in remedying the haphazard, ill- 
balanced, often stinted, and ill-proportioned recommendations 
of Congress, made by committees and compromises, and all that, 
without any system. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, so long as the thread of the 
discussion of my colleague has been broken 

Mr. LODGE. I have finished. 

Mr. WEEKS. I want to make one inquiry on the subject 
to which he has just alluded, relating to the building of ways 
in navy yards, so that battleships may be constructed in other 
yards. I understand that this bill, as I recall it, provides for 
the construction of ways in three additional navy yards. 

Mr. LODGE. No; five. 

Mr. WEEKS. Five additional navy yards? 

Mr. LODGE. Well, for battleships in four, and for vessels 
of smaller tonnage in two. 

Mr. WEEKS. I want to say, Mr. President, that in my judg- 
ment the committee is taking exactly the wrong course in 
doing what it is doing in that respect. We are going to have 
a great construction department in every navy yard, very much 
of which will be idle most of the time. The only real reason 
why the Government should construct its own ships is to pre- 
vent the possibility of collusion among outside builders, and 
the charging of a higher price for the building of ships than 
the facts warrant. The Government should be in position to 
build one or two ships annually, if necessary, in order to pre- 
vent this collusion; but for the Government to establish great 
construction departments for the building of battleships in 
seven navy yards is, in my judgment, a mistaken policy. It 
will tie up a great amount of money in those plants, and it will 
necessarily mean that in order to keep them employed, instead 
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of giving construction to private builders in future, it will very | the navy yards before the 1st of January, 1917, and I have no 


largely, if not entirely, be done at the navy yurds. 

I do not know anyone who has given this subject serious con- 
sideration who believes that a ship ean be constructed as 
cheaply in a navy yard as it can be constructed under contract. 
My judgment is that the additional cost is not very far from 
10 per cent in every case; and while I agree that we ought to 
be in position to prevent the Government being imposed upon, I 
do think it is a distinctly wrong policy to establish these great 
construction departments in all of our navy yards. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I am entirely at one with my 
colleague on that matter, I think the private yards ought to 
and will build most of our ships, and will build them faster, 
and will build them in the long run cheaper. 

Mr. CLAPP. And better. 

Mr. LODGE. No; not better. The work is no better; but 
they will build them cheaper, and they will huild them faster. 
I know that navy yards are slow. But there is no escape ap- 
parently from the fact that when the private yards found that 
there was not a Government yard with unoccupied ways they 
put on prices which went beyond the appropriations authorized 
by Congress, and they lost the ships and the country lost the time, 
which is far more important. It is not all on one side. 

I believe it is just as important to encourage the shipbuilding 
industry of this country in the private yards as it is to have 
sufficient navy yards; but I also think that the shipbuilders 
should show a readiness to come forward on the Government 
work and meet us at least halfway. If, as is stated, they had 
not taken advantage of a situation where the only ways the 
Government had were shut up—which has resulted, as I say, in 
delaying two of our ships 18 months—if they had not come 
forward in that situation with bids in excess of anything the 
Secretary could accept, as I understand it, under the law, there 
would not have been an appropriation here to fit other yards 
with ways. If that appropriation is made to fit these other 
yards with ways, the shipbuilders have brought it on them- 
selves. They are able business men, but apparently they brought 
it on themselves. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his 
seat, he has referred to the fact that this program is to be com- 
pleted within three years, as I understand. 

Mr. LODGE. The program is for three years. 

Mr. LIPPITT. What assurances are there that it will be 
completed in three years? When the Senator says it is to be 
completed in three years, does that mean that there is some 
place in the bill where it says that it shall be completed in 
three years, or is there any forfeiture if it is not completed in 
three years? How is that to be accomplished? 

Mr. LODGE. The bill provides a program which Congress 
is to carry out, and Congress can carry it out or not, as it 
pleases. The program simply means that Congress in the next 
three years will authorize 16 capital ships. That is all that the 

m means. 

Mr. LIPPITT. That they will authorize them—not that 
those, or any part of them, will necessarily be completed in that 
time? 

Mr. LODGE. Well, it is the intention of the Government, of 
course, to build them. It is the intention of Congress to have 
them built. We appropriate the money. We compel all au- 
thorized this year to be begun before the Ist of January, 1917. 
We have abundant slips in this country. We can build 10 battle- 
ships at once to-day without adding to the Government navy 
yards at all. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, the Senator only a minute 
ago was reading a list of vessels which had taken three, four, 
five, and in some cases eight years to build. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes, Mr. President; and some of those were in 
these private yards. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I am not responsible for what yards they are 
in. I was only wondering and trying to obtain from the Sena- 
tor for my own information a knowledge of what security or 
guaranty, or what probability, if I may put it that way, there 
was of the completion of some part of this program within this 
definite date. Of course I understand what the Senator says 
about Congress appropriating money. I understand that Con- 
gress can dictate the date at which any enterprise shall be 
begun; but what I was really trying to arrive at was what the 
probabilities were as to the date of its being completed. 

Mr. LODGE. I will answer that as well as I can. I will 
take the authorization of this year, which, if the Senate com- 
mittee’s program for this year prevails, as I hope and believe 
it will, will require the construction of 8 capital ships—I will 
confine myself to them—and 58 other ships. We have appro- 
priated the money. The money is all there, We have also pro- 
vided that the ships shall all be contracted for or be begun in 


doubt they will be. 

Of course it is beyond the power of Congress—it is beyond the 
power of any human being—to say whether all those contracts 
will be fulfilled or that no accidents will occur, I think that we 
have done all that any reasonable men of common sense can do. 
We can not build them ourselves with our own hands; we have 
got to contract for them or build them in our yards, and that we 
have provided for. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Does the Senator think that with reasonable 
diligence it is possible to complete them within that time? I am 
asking for information. 

Mr. LODGE. I believe it is. We authorize 66 ships this 
year, and they can be completed within three years. I am speak- 
ing of capital ships. I believe they can be perfectly completed 
and afloat in three years. I think there is no reuson in the 
world why they should not be. If, as required by this bill, they 
are contracted for and the construction begun before January 
1, 1917, they can be built inside of three years. There is no 
lack of speed either in our navy yards or in private yards when 
they get started. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I should like to ask, for my own information, 
whether in the Senator’s opinion there is any way of accelerat- 
ing the construction of these vessels, either by working with two 
shifts or by offering a bonus for speed, as is sometimes done? 

Mr. LODGE. We have provided in the bill for all that matter 
of bonuses and premiums, 

Mr, LIPPITT, For additional speed? 

Mr. LODGE. Les. 

Mr. LIPPITT. That only applies, I suppose, to private yards? 

Mr. LODGE. It would only apply to private yards. 

Mr. LIPPITT. So there is no premium for speed in Govern- 
ment yards? 

Mr. LODGE. Of course in a Government yard we can double 
or treble the shifts at any time. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I suppose the theory is that the vessels will 
be constructed with one shift, and that is eight hours’ work, and 
not with two shifts. 

Mr. LODGE. You mean on the basis of three vessels inside of 
three years? 

Mr. LIPPITT. Yes. j 

Mr. LODGE. That is on the eigħt-hour basis, 

Mr. LIPPITT. Has the Senator looked into the question 
whether it would be possible to work two shifts? 

Mr. LODGE. That is perfectly possible. 

Mr. LIPPITT. And if so what would be the additional cost? 

Mr. LODGE. Of course that would add to the expenditure? 

Mr. LIPPITT. About what is the shortest time in which a 
vessel could be delivered? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not know how much it would reduce it. 
That has not been considered. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Does the Senator know how much would be 
the increased cost? 

Mr. LODGE. That has not been considered. We have gone 
on the basis of an eight-hour day. 

Mr. OVERMAN. How are we going to get the armor? We 
are going to build an armor plant. 

Mr. LODGE. That is provided for. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does the Senator think that we could do it 
in three years? 

Mr. LODGE. We shall get the armor. There are armor-plate 
plants now that are going to supply us with every pound of 
armor we need. There is no trouble about that. 
bari OVERMAN. We can not get it from our own armor 

ctory. 

Mr. LODGE. No armor-plate factory can be constructed in 
the three years. 

Mr. OVERMAN, It will take three years to complete it. 

Mr. LODGE. Fully. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Then we shall have to buy it by contract? 

Mr. LODGE. We shall have to buy it from private con- 
tractors. I regard the armor plant as a pure waste of money. 
I have no more to say about that. 

Mr. WEEKS. The Senator understands that we can buy 
armor, the best in the world, at the lowest market price? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; now, at the lowest price in the world. 

Mr. WEEKS. So there is no need for anxiety. 

Mr. LODGE. We can get plenty of armor, The delay will 
not come there. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I was called out during a 
portion of the address by the Senator from Massachusetts. I 
have also been absent for nearly two months from the Senate, 
and during that time there has been considerable discussion 
concerning this bill. I have not had the benefit of that dis- 
cussion nor of what has been written concerning it while it 
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was being considered by the two committees. However, I 
notice that the House provided for no battleships whatever, 
and that the bill as reported provides for 10 battleships, 4 of 
which are to be begun as soon as practicable. 

Mr. LODGE, Of course, if the Senator will allow me, so as 
to get it straight, the House adopted no program at all, so that 
column in the program has no bearing on the bill as it passed 
the House because they adopted no program. There is noth- 
ing to compare with it. All you can compare is their authoriza- 
tion with our authorization. We propose to authorize four 
dreadnaughts and they authorized none. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is, we authorized four dreadnaughts 
at the present time and they authorized none at the present 
time, and we provide for 10 in due time. To the average per- 
son it would seem rather peculiar that great committees such 
as the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House and the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs of the Senate should disagree to such 
an extent that one committee receiving its information from the 
same source should provide for no battleships and the other 
committee of Congress should provide for 10, to be constructed 
in the near future. I should like to secure such information 
nas I may, and I know the Senator can give it to me as well as 
anyone, as to the reason for this great divergence of views 
with reference to the necessity of battleships. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I can not possibly explain what 
was operating in the mind of the House committee and of the 
House in authorizing five battle cruisers and nothing else. It 
was not in conformity with the recommendation of any board 
or of the Navy Department or of anybody who is best fitted 
to speak on the subject. Why they did it I do not know. It 
resembles many of our past bills which have been made without 
any regard, as I have said and as my colleague has said, to 
the recommendations of the experts and of the General Board 
of the Navy Department, in a perfectly haphazard way by the 
committees here. Why the committee of the House did it I 
can not understand. Our authorization is based on the recom- 
mendation of the General Board, which is supported by the 
Navy Department in every branch, and I can not help thinking 
that it is the correct balance. I have no doubt whatever myself 
that it is, 

Mr. McCUMBER. We have been following for years a nro- 
grain of two battleships of the dreadnaught type each year. 
It is something strange to me that we should suddenly drop 
them entirely from a program in a bill that passed the House. 
I have not read the arguments; I haye not read the reasons. 
I assume that some reasons were given in the House why we 
should not build any more dreadnaughts, and whatever those 
reasous were, whether they were valid or otherwise, it would 
be very agreeable to me if I could find out from any member 
of the committee. 

Mr. LODGE. I wish I could, but, I am sorry to say, I can 
not inform the Senator of the reasons of the House committee. 
I can think of none myself. There ought to be some sound rea- 
son, but what their reasons were I do not know. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the greatest disgrace of the 
present century is that war between civilized nations is still a 
possibility. That such a barbarous condition should exist in the 
civilized world is painful to every lover of humanity and to 
every believer in the great brotherhood of man. 

Every civilized country of the world requires its subjects to 
submit their differences and disputes to tribunals and courts 
that have been organized under the forms of law for their set- 
tleent, and yet these same nations violate the principle of the 
law which they compel their subjects to obey. The citizen 
must maintain his rights and settle his grievances before tri- 
bunals organized according to law upon principles of justice and 
of right. Kings and rulers settle their disputes upon the field 
of battle without regard to right, without regard to justice, 
and upon the erroneous and barbarous theory that might makes 
right. It is to be regretted that the great advance that has 
been made from barbarism by the different nations of the 
world by which the disputes and controversies arising within 
each nation are settled according to forms of law and upon the 
principles of justice and equality has not extended to the 
settlement of disputes between the nations themselves. Why 
is it that rulers who are able to settle all controversies within 
the countries they control are not able to settle controversies 
between those countries? 

A sentiment for a universal peace has been growing rapidly 
for many years. This is because the great commion people of 
the world who lave been compelled to fight the battles of the 
kings and rulers have realized from their own experience nnd 
their own observation the unreasonableness and criminal folly 
of going to war. ‘The citizen who bears the burden and endures 
the suffering is the one who has finally awakened, and he will 
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eventually make his voice heard all over the civilized world. 
This sentiment has grown gradually, but steadily and firmly. 
Instead of coming down from the throne it has come up from 
the common people to the ruling classes. The rulers of the 
world have been the last to really grasp and understand the 
situation. The public sentiment of the civilized world is cry- 
ing for international arbitration and a world’s peace. 

In every civilized Government public sentiment is the great 
moving force that will ultimately and finally be victorious. 
Statesmen do not always know it, rulers do not always recognize 
it, but in the end it will always prevail. It is more powerful in 
its influence than the combined armies and navies of the world. 
Before its silent tread the relics of barbarism and oppression 
must disappear and vanish in the retreating mists of an ignorant 
and superstitious past. This sentiment that comes up from the 
common people will finally reach the rulers and make its influ- 
ence felt upon thrones. It will not cease in its onward march 
until all the rulers and lawmakers of the earth recognize and 
realize that the same principle which settles disputes between 
individuals will with equal justice settle all the controversies 
that can arise between nations. 

The great world struggle now going on has been a sad dis- 
appointment to all of the participants. They all see even now 
that whatever the outcome may be the burden and the suffering 
can not be shifted from one to the other. They all realize now 
that military preparation is not a safeguard of peace, and when 
exhaustion takes place, as soon it must, and the end comes, as 
come it will, there can be no shout of victory from any source. 
They know now that ruin, desolation, suffering, and bankruptcy 
will enshroud the world like a pall. The entire civilized world 
will know then, as it is beginning to see now, that might does 
not make right; that war is not only wrong and useless, but 
that it brings misery to the victor as well as to the vanquished. 
It is a practical demonstration to all the world of the useless- 
ness of armies and navies in any effort to maintain international 
peace and the absolute necessity of some international agrec- 
ment between the civilized nations of the world to maintain 
a peace that can not be maintained by armament, and is not 
only desirable but necessary for the future happiness and pres- 
ervation of the human race. The greatest war of history has 
followed close upon the world’s greatest military expansion, pro- 
fessedly done in every case for the preservation of peace. From 
untold numbers of ruined firesides, from the broken hearts of 
millions of widows, from the sufferings of unnumbered thou- 
sands of fatherless children, from hundreds of battlefields strewn 
with dead and dying, writhing in human blood, surrounded by 
dismembered bodies of innocent human beings that once were 
fathers and sons in pleasant homes; from every honest, loving 
heart all over the civilized world goes up a wailing, despondent 
cry demanding peace. 

The time has come when all the people from the peasant to 
the king are in favor of international peace. The difficult ques- 
tion is to agree upon some practical method for its attainment. 
Modern inventions for the transportation of people, property, 
and intelligence have made the world much smaller: Whether 
we wish it or not the fact remains that the modern commercial 
business world has brought the people of every country into 
close and intimate relations with the people of every other coun- 
try. Business and commerce pay but little heed to national 
boundaries, and nations, wherever located, are next-door neigh- 
bors. International communication is now not only of daily 
occurrence, but of daily necessity. Upon closer acquaintance 
civilized man is found to be about the same regardless of his 
geographical location or his nationality. Closer intercourse 
dissolves the jealousies that were barricrs in the distance. The 
fundamental principles of equity and justice which form the 
foundation of all civilized Governments are the same the world 
over. When we are brought into this close relationship the 
scales fall from the eyes, prejudice flees from the heart, nnd we 
realize that humanity is the same everywhere. 

The love, the hate, and the passions of men are the same on 
both sides of the great Atlantic. When by war's cruel hand. the 
husband, the father, and the protector of the home and the 
fireside is taken away, the suffering and the misery which fol- 
low is not measured by nationality. The human heart is the 
same, whether it is carried in the breast of an Englishman, a 
Frenchman, a German, or an American. Humanity is broader 
than nationality and embraces within its scope the entire world. 
The measure of human happiness will not be full, the heights 
of national glory will not be reached until we can look over 
the world and in the words of the Scripture, truthfully say of 
every citizen of every civilized nation, “Is he not, after all, my 
brother?” 

Why, then, should there be war? 


I know that it can truth- 


fully be clnimed that this cruel and heartless demon has settled 
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many questions of world-wide importance, but it never settled 
one on any principle of equity, morality, or justice. In modern 
times its decree has been more often. right than wrong, because 
the great spirit of public sentiment when once aroused has not 
only furnished money and men for the right, but it has thor- 
oughly imbued the hearts of its soldiers with a determination 
and a bravery that has done much to place the victory where it 
properly belonged. But what a sacrifice of human life and treas- 
ure. I do not want to be understood as claiming that all the 
wars of history were wrong or could have been avoided. Some 
of them were carried on for liberty, some were waged for merey, 
and some were fought for humanity. The soldier, not only of 
our own land, but of other countries as well, is entitled to all 
the consideration and all the honor and glory that humanity can 

. give or bestow. I am, however, proclaiming against the condi- 
tions existing in modern civilization that make war not only 
sometimes necessary, but at any time possible. 

But the question recurs again, What is a practical way to solve 
the difficulty? We have advanced to such a state that all 
civilized countries of the world are in favor of peace. Who 
shall take the first step? Who can take the first step with the 
assurance that beneficial results will follow? What nation 
to-day occupies such a unique position in civilization that it can 
step out into the open and say to all the civilized world, “ We 
nre willing to submit to peaceful arbitration every international 
dispute, every international controversy, not only of the present 
but of the future as well”? What nation, in assuming this 
position, can command not only the respect and belief of other 
nations in the integrity and the honesty of its purpose, but can 
also receive the respect and approval of humanity’s peace-loving 
sentiment that will go far toward impelling the balance of the 
civilized world to accept the proffered hand of nniversal brother- 
heod? 

If we study the history of European nations, we will find a 
trace, at least, of jealousy between them that has come down 
from the days of barbarism. In ancient times the king, who was 
then supposed to possess, and is still suspicioned to have, some 
attributes of Divinity, ruled only over such territory as he 
was able to hold in subjection. He broke no law of nations if, 
without notice, cause, or provocation, he made war upon his 
neighbor in an attempt to conquer and subdue additional ter- 
ritory. He violated no principle of government if in carrying 
out his purpose he resorted to trickery, chicanery, and dis- 
honesty. The result was that every ruler was suspicious of 
every other ruler. This suspicion and lack of confidence an- 
ciently existing between kings, and permeating the framework 
of every European nation, has, in a lessening and decreasing 
degree, come down to the present day. It exists now—uncon- 
sciously perhaps—but exists nevertheless, and must be taken 
into consideration whenever any European nation makes a 
proposition to other European nations for the settlement of any 
great international question. This condition was well para- 
phrased by a great European statesman in comparing European 
conditions with those of America, when he referred to it as 
“American boldness and European suspiciousness.” 

In the New World, where our Government's leadership and 
controlling influence are recognized and acknowledged by all 
the world, these conditions do not obtain. Here the divine 
right of kings has never been recognized. We have not only 
disclaimed the right of conquest ourselves, but we have refused 
to recognize it in others. We have not only refused to recognize 
this right in the strong nation, but we have protected the weak 
nation against it. Moreover, we have shown to the world our 
unselfish devotion to that principle to the extent of sacrificing 
life and treasure in the defense of the weak against the strong— 
the protection of the downtrodden and oppressed against op- 
pression, Our entire national life has been emblematic of an 
unselfish respect for the right of other nations and is not tainted 
with that suspiciousness which has come down to others from 
ancient times. Our position among the nations of the world in 
this respect was wel) illustrated by what happened in the 
recent war between Russia and Japan. When these great na- 
tions had each other by the throats and were struggling in 
mortal combat the entire world was aroused to admiration by 
the action of America’s great President. Neither one of the 
warring nations had expressed any desire for peace. Neither 
one had shown any disposition to cease the conflict. Neither 
one had asked for any intercession, and yet, in the midst of 
the bloody conflict, when America’s voice was heard, they both 
halted, they both ceased, they both followed, they both obeyed. 
It was because they knew—all the world knew—that in the 
voice which called them from the battle field to reason's court 
there was no taint of selfishness; that in that call there was 
no suspicion of an ulterior or dishonorable motive, but that in 
the heart of that great statesman, whose voice they heeded, 


there was only the purity of a humane effort to bring about the 
welfare of all. From the very nature of the development of 
other nations from the barbarism of ancient times it is quite 
apparent that no other ruler of the civilized world could have 
made that proposition with the same successful results. In 
response to the friendly intervention of the American Govern- 
ment Russia and Japan appointed commissioners to agree upon 
terms of peace. 

While these commissioners were in session on American soil 
a notable assemblage for the advancement of international arbi- 
tration was in session at Brussels, the capital of Belgium. At 
this meeting of the Interparliamentary Union there were repre- 
sentatives from practically every ctvilized country in the world 
except Russia and Japan. We watched with hopeful anxiety 
the reports which the cable brought us of the progress that was 
being made by these peace commissioners at Portsmouth, In 
that assemblage, composed of representatives from two conti- 
nents, there was a unanimous wish, a united hope, a fervent 
prayer that America’s Intervention would prove successful. As 
a fitting close of that great international conference, the repre- 
sentatives of Belgium invited all the delegates to a reception 
held in that historic building where the cohorts of Napoleon 
were assembled in revelry on the eve of Waterloo. The rooms 
were decorated with the colors of all nations. 

The finest band in Belgium was playing her national air. In 
the midst of it the music suddenly ceased. All eyes were turned 
to the rostrum. We saw the leader of the band seize from the 
decorations of the hall the American flag, and using it as ‘a baton, 
he waved it over the heads of the musicians, and in answer to his 
action, there burst forth the rapturous strains of the Star- 
Spangled Banner. For a moment, and a moment only, there was 
silence, and then there burst forth a roar of applause which 
clearly indicated that every one there understood that beneath 
the fathomless deep the electric spark had brought the welcome 
news that on the shores of America an agreement for peace had 
been signed. On the occasion of nearly 100 years before the 
revelry was interrupted by the booming of cannon, but on this 
occasion it was the joyous message that under the leadership of 
America the peace of the world had been established. That was 
an occasion, my countrymen, when it was greater to be an 
American citizen than to wear a crown. 

Students of history will not find it difficult to see that there is 
but one Government in the world which oecupies such a position 
among the nations that without arousing any suspicion or jeal- 
ously, can take the step—can make the move that will make war 
practically an impossibility in the future, and bring about the 
establishment in its stead of international arbitration. The 
world is anxious for permanent peace. At the close of the pres- 
ent struggle, Europe will be ready for it. All civilization and 
humanity are praying for it and the eternal hand of Fate is 
beckoning for America to take the lead. At the close of the 
present war, our President, having been duly authorized by Con- 
gress, should propose to the belligerent nations that we desire to 
enter with them into the treaty of peace, and that we are 
anxious to provide in such treaty for the settlement of all future 
international disputes and controversies through the establish- 
ment of a permanent court of arbitration. We should also pro- 
pose that the treaty of peace shall provide for the limitation of 
armaments both on land and sea, with a provision for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of an international navy. 

Civilization is ready for this step. The present great contest 
is a demonstration that the method of the past of settling dis- 
putes between nations is a failure. Instead of justice, it brings 
misery and suffering, not only to one belligerent, but to all. It 
demonstrates that militarism will neither preserve international 
peace nor settle any international dispute with justice. Even 
before its termination, while the result is not yet known, all hon- 
est men agree that the peace and happiness of mankind would be 
safeguarded if by an agreement between nations, war could be 
made impossible. Our Government occupies a position that will 
enable it to take this great step for the benefit of humanity. 
Even though we may not believe we can obtain all that js de- 
sirable in such a treaty, there is no reason why we should not at 
least make the effort. Even if we feel that such an effort would 
be a failure, we ought not permit an opportunity such as this to 
pass by without making the effort. But, Mr. President, we will 
not fail. If in good faith we make this effort, there is every 
reason to believe that all of the belligerent nations will welcome 
our suggestion and will be willing to provide in the treaty of 
peace as nearly as possible against any contingency that will 
bring war in the future. If we make this effort, good will result 
from it. In my judgment, the nations will receive such a propo- 
sition with joy. They will welcome any honest attempt to better 
the conditions of the past. It is perfectly evident to all men that 
all the belligerent nations are wearied of the present contest 
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and that they will all realize when exhaustion brings the end 
there can be gain for none, but that the sufferings brought on 
by the war must be shared by all. 

No money payment can compensate for the suffering it has 
entailed and even if it were possible to demand an indemnity 
there will be no nation financially able to pay it. The time will 
then be ripe for an international peace, and the American Gov- 
ernment is the one nation in all the world that can take the 
first step to bring it about. È 

But in making this proposition we must bê free from any hid- 
den purpose to gain an advantage. We must make it clear 
that we have no selfish interest to be gained. We must express 
a willingness to bring to this arbitration court every interna- 
tional controversy that the unknown future has in store. With 
clean hands, a pure heart, and a clear conscience must we ap- 
proach the great altar of international justice. 

Will there not be reason to question our motive if while we are 
negotiating with the balance of the civilized world to take this 
important step for a permanent peace we are at the same time 
engaged in the greatest military expansion program that we 
have undertaken in our history? The present bill appropriates 
more money for the expansion of our Navy than has ever been 
appropriated by any nation in the history of the world in time 
of peace Can it be said tbat we are acting in good faith when 
we extend one hand in brotherly love to the balance of the 
civilized world while with the other we are building up a bigger 
Navy and a larger Army than we have ever maintained in time 
of peace? If we desire a world's peace and are willing to make 
the attempt to get it and desire to impress the balance of the 
world with our sincerity and honesty, will it not be better that 
we give to the world an illustration of our sincerity by staying 
the hand of military preparation at least until we have made 
an honest attempt to perpetuate peace? If we ourselves are 
engaged in a mad race to build up the biggest Navy and or- 
ganize the largest Army of the world, can we expect other 
nations to place full confidence in our professions when we are 
asking that the building of huge monsters of human destruction 
should cease? Can we even satisfy ourselves that we are doing 
all that can be done to bring about international arbitration 
when in time of profound peace we are making the greatest 
preparation for war that has ever been made in the history of 
the world? Would it not be said to us that we ought to first 
take the beam out of our own eye in order that we may see 
clearly to take the mote out of our brother's eye? Can we not 
at least wait until the present struggle shall end before we em- 
bark on this enormous military building program? 

With the exception of the American Government, all the lead- 
ing nations of the world are engaged in the present conflict. 
No one doubts but a treaty such as I have outlined, signed by 
our Government and these belligerent nations, would bring 
about the abolishment of war between the nations. In fact, 
such a treaty, signed by nations that can be numbered on the 
fingers of one hand, would insure the lasting and permanent 
peace of the entire world. My own idea is that if such a treaty 
were entered into, even the international navy would soon be- 
come unnecessary. I doubt very much whether such a navy 
would ever be called upon to enforce the decree of the permanent 
international court. While it would perhaps be wise to provide 
for such a navy, it would, in my judgment, soon become evident 
that we could trust to the honor of the nations and to the en- 
lightened public sentiment of the civilized world for the honest 
enforcement in good faith, of every judgment and decree. This 
has been frequently demonstrated in the past. In all the his- 
tory of the world there has never been an instance where an 
offending nation has failed to carry out in good faith the judg- 
ment of an international court. 

Heretofore one of the greatest obstacles to the peaceful settle- 
ment of international difficulties and to the submission of such 
controversies to arbitration has been that the offense has been 
committed or the controversy has arisen before any rule for its 
settlement has been provided or any tribunal for its determina- 
tion has been selected. This ex post facto machinery for the 
settlement of differences is not only unreasonable and illogical, 
but it has been guarded against by all the civilized nations of 
the earth in the regulation and management of their own inter- 
nal affairs. When disagreeing nations are aroused to anger by 
the excitement and the prejudice of the people on account of 
real or imaginary wrong, it is a poor time, indeed, to attempt to 
agree upon a fair method of settlement or to exercise that calm 
deliberation which should be invoked in the selection of the 
arbitrators. 

The treaty of arbitration should be general and apply to all 
disputes, It should be negotiated in time of profound peace and 
mot with reference to any particular controversy. Its judges 
Should be selected in time of peace and their terms of office 


should be permanent. In order that they might be removed from 
and uninfluenced by any bias or prejudice they should be ap- 
pointed for a long term of years, and while holding this great 
international commission they should be prohibited from accept- 
ing - holding any other office or emolument from any govern- 
ment. 

It would not be necessary that all of these arbitrators so se- 
lected should sit in judgment upon every case brought before the 
court. In case of any dispute between nations that could not be 
settled by diplomacy the contending parties would ordinarily 
have no difficulty in selecting a tribunal from this list of the 
international court; but in case of any such dispute, it would be 
easy to provide that members of this court should themselves 
select the arbitrators to pass upon the contention. 

This would give us an international court that would com- 
mand the absolute respect of all mankind and the confidence of 
all civilization. Its judges would be free from any bias, preju- 
dice, or excitement that might exist in either one or both contend- 
ing nations. Instead of representing one government as against 
the other they would, in fact, represent without partiality and 
with equal justice both of the contending parties. Their life 
work would be the study of international questions. They would 
become learned—yea, experts—in international law and the ad- 
ministration of international justice. The world would have a 
list—a school—of international jurists devoting their time, their 
energies, and their lives to the study of international questions 
and the settlement of international disputes. In the hands of 
these men the peace of the civilized world would be safe and 
secure. The judges of this court occupying this dignified, ex- 
alted, and unparalleled position before the world, would be fur- 
ther removed from bias and prejudice than any court that has 
ever been instituted in the history of mankind. Its decisions 
would become precedents for future action. It would not be 
long until we would have a line of decisions that would eliminate 
the uncertainty of international law which has existed in the 
past. A question once determined by this great court would be 
accepted by the world as the law for the future, and the result 
would be that we would not only have an international tribunal 
for the peaceful settlement and determination of all international 
questions, but that their decisions would become the beacon 
lights of peace for future generations, whose rays of wisdom and 
of reason would light up the dark waters of international juris- 
prudence, mark out the course of safety for every ship of state, 
and warn her mariners of the shoals of disaster. 

The size of an army and navy to be maintained by any nation 
in time of peace is always a relative one. It always depends to 
a great extent upon the size of the army and navy of other na- 
tions, particularly of those other nations located in close prox- 
imity. If Canada were building forts along our northern 
boundary and filling them with armed men, it would perhaps 
be necessary for us to likewise build forts on our side of the 
line and to increase our standing Army. The building of huge 
forts by both France and Germany along their common bound- 
ary illustrates this principle. Every time one of these nations 
built a fort the other nation felt bound to duplicate it on her 
side of the line. Men and corporations, lured by the desire of 
financial gain, have often exaggerated the building of forts and 
battleships and the increasing of armament. There was reliable 
evidence to show that prior to the present war a great firm 
engaged in the manufacture of arms procured the publication of 
a false news item in a Paris paper announcing the purchase by 
France of a large number of guns of a certain type. This item 
was reproduced as a matter of news in Germany. It resulted 
in the German Government purchasing a large additional supply 
of arms, and when this fact was published in the papers it 
meant another order placed with this same firm by the French 
Government. And so, starting with nothing, they succeeded in 
having two great Governments purchase a large supply of the 
goods which they had manufactured. It is idle for us to sup- 
pose that we can announce a naval program by which in a cer- 
tain number of years we shal] have the largest or the second 
largest navy in the world. For every battleship which we 
build, for every military expansion program that we announce, 
there will be an added stimulus for military expansion on the 
part of the balance of the world. When we announce that we 
are about to enter a mad race to build up a huge military pro- 
gram of expansion we must not forget that it is a race in which 
all other nations can enter as well as we. We must not forget 


that by our very action we are compelling other nations to 
enter the same race. With such an announcement on our lips, 
we can not consistently ask the balance of the world to disarm 
or to agree upon the settlement of international disputes by 
arbitration, unless we couple with our proposition the willing- 
ness on our part not only to cease in our program of military 
expansion but that we will disband the increase of our Army 
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and agree to turn the proposed addition to our Navy over to 
an international tribunal to be used for the preservation of a 
world’s peace and for the enforcement of the decrees of an 
international court. 

The world has for a few years been witnessing the spectacle, 
which would be humorous if it were not so expensive and 
serious, of seeing the leading nations of the world in a mad 
race to see which could build the largest battleship. The world 
is startled by the announcement that one great nation is build- 
ing a monster of destruction that will outclass and outshine any- 
thing that the world has ever seen. The excitement has hardly 
quieted before the next nation has made arrangements to dupli- 
cate this mistress of the seas. The third nation begins the task 
of building a pair of them. The fourth, not to be outdone, lays 
the plans for one larger than any of the others, and so on 
around the circle. And when we have reached the point of the 
beginning it is found that the first ship, supreme and invincible 
in her day, is outclassed, out of date, fit only for the scrap pile 
or for a target for other vessels to play with. If this race keeps 
up, it will not be long until the nations will have to begin to 
remodel and deepen their harbors to make a landing place for 
their battleships. 

Ever since the beginning of the present war there has been 
the most wonderful propaganda in our country for increased 
armament that our civillzation has ever seen. Under the cry 
of “preparedness” there has been an organized effort from one end 
of the country to the other demanding the increase of our Army 
and Navy. Newspapers everywhere have been filled with ac- 
counts of the impending dangers of attacks from foreign foes 
and the conquest and subjugation of our country by foreign 
enemies, From the rostrum, from the theater, from moving- 
picture films, from editorial columns of great newspapers, from 
magazine articles, from fascinating books published upon the 
subject, even from the pulpit, and also from ex-Presidents and 
from the present occupant of the White House have come gloomy 
prophecies, forebodings, and warnings that in a day or an hour 
we may be overridden, subjected to conquest, and made the 
subjects and vassals of some conquering military host. Most of 
these dire prophecies are coupled with the most lurid descrip- 
tions of the helplessness and the incompetency of our own Army 
and Navy. In some way these alarmists feel that at the close 
of the terrible, gigantic struggle the wounded cripples of sur- 
viving armies, backed up by bankrupt nations, are going to 
cross the great Atlantic, and perhaps the Pacific, and trample 
our flag in the dust, destroy our cities, ruin our homes, and 
make us all the unwilling slaves of hard-hearted and cruel 
monarchs. Just how much this organized effort to create public 
sentiment in favor of military expansion has been influenced 
and created by men and corporations who have already made 
billions out of profits from the manufacture of war materials, 
and who fear that at the close of the present war they will find 
themselves, like Othello, without occupation, may be a question 
of honest dispute, but that material assistance has been given 
to this propaganda by these interests will not, I think, be denied. 
It is one of the noticeable features of this great campaign that 
most of the men and corporations who are backing it up look 
with holy horror upon any proposition that will eliminate pri- 
vate profit from the manufacture of war materials, and they are 
therefore, with some notable exceptions, opposed to Govern- 
ment instrumentality in this line of business. We ought to take 
private profit out of “ preparedness,” and if this could be done 
there would be a change come over the spirit of the dreams of 
many of our friends who are advocating this great preparation 
for human slaughter. 

I know the size of an army and navy is a question upon 
which honest citizens may honestly differ, and by no means do I 
desire to charge a lack of wisdom or a lack of patriotism against 
any man or set of men because they believe in great military 
expansion. I know that millions of our people are perfectly 
honest in this belief. To judge from the display and the noise 
made one would think that they were nearly unanimous. What 
I do believe is that this great propaganda, 90 per cent of which, 
in my judgment, is founded upon fallacy, has, nevertheless, been 
instrumental in misleading not only thousands of ordinary citi- 
zens but some of our greatest leaders and statesmen. We are 
confronted now with the greatest naval program that has ever 
been presented to Congress in our history. Every thinking man 
must realize that there must conie an end to this military ex- 
pansion, otherwise we will bankrupt ourselves even though war 
never comes, The danger is that when we are thus prepared 
and feel that we are invincible the perfectly natural thing 
will happen, and that is that we will become boastful of our 
supremacy and be lead into a war that we otherwise would have 
avoided. A program of “ preparedness carried to extremes will 
ruin us whether war comes or not. It eventually means exhaus- 


tion. In either case it means the enrichment of the few and the 
pauperizing of the many. 

The wasting of our sustenance for things that can bring no 
economic return, whether in time of war or in time of peace, 
will, if carried to the extreme, eventually bankrupt and ruin any, 
nation that is engaged in it. War and the preparation for war 
in time of peace always means the increase of the cost of living. 
This will not perceptibly affect the man of immense income, but 
it is a serious proposition to be faced by the poor man who is 
already taxed to his utmost to support himself and family. 
The increase of the cost of living falls upon the poor as well 
as the rich. War and the preparation for war makes the rich 
richer and the poor poorer, and when this increased cost is 
added to the burden of the man whose meager income is already 
scarcely sufficient to feed and clothe those dependent upon him, 
it means for this class an economic slavery that will not long 
be tolerated by the American citizen. I want to warn my 
countrymen that if this unreasonable program for “ prepared- 
ness” is continued and carried on the civilization of our age 
will not be able to bear the burden, and revolution will be the 
inevitable end. 

The power of taxation is a necessary attribute of govern- 
ment. Government sometimes uses this power to tax out of 
existence some evil thing or ruinous product injurious to life 
and health, but we ought to be reminded that this same power 
can be used to tax the poor out of their homes; to tax the 
ordinary citizen and commercial enterprise into bankruptcy. 
And when our citizens realize that for every dollar that is raised 
by the Federal Government by taxation the largest portion of 
it is demanded as a tribute to the bloodthirsty demon of war, 
there will come a revulsion on the part of the citizenship that 
will make its influence felt throughout the country. When the 
people realize that the present bill is such a terrible increase 
over the enormous appropriations of the past and that this bill 
is only a step toward higher and greater appropriations, we will 
find that the cry for international arbitration is coming not only 
from those who are moved by the idea of philanthropy, mercy, 
and humanity, but that these ranks are joined by and inter- 
mingled with all of the ordinary commercial interests and mod- 
erate taxpayers of the country. The people of the civilized 
world are taxing themselves to death in order that the survivors 
may kill each other according to the most modern methods of 
warfare, with the most modern weapons of human destruction. 

As startling as the financial conditions are, they do not tell 
one-half the story. Human life can not be measured in dollars 
and cents; broken hearts can not be healed by the appropriation 
of money; human suffering and misery can not be alleviated 
by financial consideration; and humanity stands helpless in the 
face of death and destruction. At the fireside of practically 
every home in Christendom there is a vacant chair, made so by 
war. For every vacant chair there is a ruined hearthstone; 
for every hearthstone there is a sorrowing widow; and for every 
widow there is a fatherless child. For every penny spent for 
war there is a sigh of grief; for every shilling there is a tear 
of sorrow; and for every dollar there is a broken heart. The 
amount expended on this account in the civilized world in one 
year would give a shelter to every pauper, a home to every un- 
fortunate, and an education to every child. At the present rate 
of increasing expense it will not be long until this great chain 
will break of its own weight; until every nation will become 
bankrupt and every moderate taxpayer wiH become a pauper. 
As this time approaches the forces of international peace will 
become more numerous and more powerful. Humanity will 
shake off the shackles of barbarism and defy the god of war 
upon his throne. In this battle of reason, that tyrant of oppres- 
sion, that ruler of ignorance, that demon of superstition, in 
whose decree there is no mercy, in whose judgment there is no 
justice, will be driven from his throne and relegated beyond 
the portals of a universal peace, to be remembered only as a 
horrible nightmare of an unholy and unrighteous past. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PorypEexTer in the chair). 
The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Naval Affairs was, 
under the subhead “Pay, miscellaneous,” on page 2, line 21, 
after the words “religious books,“ to strike out expenses of 
purchasing paymasters’ offices, including clerks, furniture, fuel, 
stationery, and incidental expenses,” and on page 3, line 8, 
after the word “ exceeding,” to strike out “ $30,000” and insert 
“ $50,000,” so as to read: 


For commissions and interests; transportation of funds; exchange ; 
mileage to officers while traveling under orders in the United Sta es, 
and for actual personal e es of officers while traveling abroad under 
orders, and for traveling expenses of civillan employees, and for actual 
and n traveling expenses of midshipmen whtle proceeding from 
their homes to the Naval Academy for examination and appointment as 
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midshipmen; for actual traveling expenses of female nurses; actual 
expenses of officers while on shore patrol ay 7 of launches or other 
u 


small boats In Asiatic waters; for rent of Idings and offices not in 
navy yards, including the rental of offices in the District of Columbia ; 
expenses of courts-martial, prisoners and prisons, and courts of inquiry, 
boards of inspection, examining boards, with clerks' and witnesses’ fees, 
and traveling expenses and costs; expenses of naval defense districts ; 
stationery and recording; religious books; newspapers and periodicals 
for the naval service; all advertising for the Navy Department and its 
bureaus (except advertising for r ts for the Bureau of 1 > 
copying; ferriage; tolls; costs of suits; commissions, warrants, diplo- 
mas, and discharges ; relief of vessels in distress; recovery of valuables 
from shipwrecks; quarantine expenses; reports; professional investiga- 
tion; cost of special instruction at home and abroad, including mainte- 
nance of students and attachés; information from abroad and at home, 
not exceeding $50,000, and the collection and classification thereof; all 
charges pertaining to the Navy Department and its bureaus for ice for 
the cool of drinking water on shore (except at naval hospitals), 
telephone rentals and tolls, telegrams, cablegrams, and postage, foreign 
and domestic, and post-office box rentals; and other necessary and inci- 
dental expenses. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 19, after the word 
“exceed,” to strike out “$310,000” and insert“ $190,000, and for 
necessary expenses for the interned persons and prisoners of 
war under the jurisdiction of the Navy Department, including 
funeral expenses for such interned persons or prisoners of war 
as may die while under such jurisdiction,” and on page 4, line 
1, after the words “ in all,” to strike out “ $1,050,000 ” and insert 
“ $915,000,” so as to make the proviso read: 


Provided, That the sum to be beige out of the appropriation, under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Navy, for clerical, inspection, and 
messenger service in navy yards, naval stations, and purchasing pa 
offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, shall not ex 
$190,000, and for necessary expenses for the interned persons and 
prisoners of war under the jurisdiction of the Navy Department, in- 
cluding funeral expenses for such interned persons or gop of war 
as may die while under such jurisdiction; in all, $915,000: Provided, 
That hereafter expenditures from the appropriation for obtaining in- 
formation from abroad and at home shall be accounted for specifically 
if, in the pornit of the Secretary of the Navy, they may be made 
pubiic, and he shall make a certificate of the amount of such ex- 
penditures as he may think it advisable not to specify, and ev such 
certificate shall be deemed a sufficient voucher for the sum 
expressed to have been expended. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 4, after line 22, to insert: 


For the pu se of expediting the transaction of the necessary de- 
ental business in connection with the construction of new vessels 
erein and heretofore authorized and the Increases in personnel, the 
Secretary of the Navy is authorized to employ, in accordance with the 
provisions of the civil-service act of January 16, 1883 (22 Stats. L., 
p. 403), during the fiscal year 3 June 30, 1917, such civilian 
civil-service employees, in addition to those authorized in the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial appropriation act approved May 10, 1916 
as may be necessary to carry on the work of the Navy 8 and 
its various bureaus and offices, and the sum of $250,000 hereby a 
propriated for the pay of such additional employees, the total of suc 
expenditures not to exceed for: Office of the 2 810.000; Office 
of Chief of Naval Operations, $5,000; Office of Solicitor, $4,000; Office 
of avage Advocate General, $6,000; Bureau of Navigation, including 
one chief of division, at $2,250, $18,000; Office of Naval Intelligence, 
5,000; Bureau of Steam neering, $31,000; Bureau of Construction 
and Repair, $41,000; Bureau of Ordnance, $10,000; Bureau of Su 
lies and Accounts, 830.000; Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 810, 7 
ureau of Yards and Do $75.000; and Office of Naval Militia, 
88 22 Provided, That a report shall be submitted to Congress at the 
ning of its next lar session showing in detail the number of 
persons so employed, their duties, and the compensation paid to each: 
And vided further, That the sum of $25.000 is hereby appropriated 
for the purchase of such stationery, drawing materials, and furniture 
as may be req by the various bureaus and offices of the Navy 
Department to carry out the duties imposed upon them. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I desire to make an 
inquiry before the committee amendment, beginning with line 
23, on page 4, and extending over to line 8, on page 6, is acted 
upon, which is, as I gather from the reading, an increase over 
the House appropriation of some $250,000. 

Mr. SWANSON. It is not an increase, if the Senator will 
permit me. We have increased the personnel of the Navy by 
some 20,000 men and also the personnel of the Marine Corps. 
We have likewise increased the authorizations for construction. 
The legislative bill, which was passed long before the pending 
bill was reported, did not make any provision for the additional 
positions required in connection with drafting and other things. 
Heretofore a lump sum has been allowed for these purposes 
out of the amount appropriated for construction; but there is 
no specified limit as to what the department might do; they 
could spend a million dollars or one million and a half dollars 
or $300,000. We thought it was wiser to specify what they 
should have, Therefore we have changed the general appropria- 
tion usually carried, to meet the increased expenditure, on 
account of the additional construction provided for, and have 
specified where the additional assistance shall be available. 
We thought that was the better plan. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTR. Am I to understand the Senator to 
mean by his explanation that the $250,000 provided here is 


simply to meet expenses or obligations already incurred under 
legislative acts already ? 

Mr. SWANSON. No; not already passed, but such as will 
occur on the passage of this bill; for instance, increased con- 
struction. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Ah, yes. For instance, if the increases 
in this bill recommended by the committee are adopted by the 
Senate and become a law, then this is necessary? 

Mr. SWANSON. This is absolutely necessary. If the House 
provisions were retained—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I am going to ask, then, 
that this amendment be passed over until the amendments 
are considered which, if adopted, will make necessary this 
expenditure. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, the House 
provisions for five battle cruisers, and for the increase of the 
personnel by 15,061 men, and for the increase in the Marine 
Corps, and other increases, would necessitate a large increase— 
possibly three-fourths of this. It is limited simply to 1917. 
There is no clerk hire provided for longer than the fiscal year 
1917. It is all for immediate work. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understand that at least a portion 
of the appropriation which it is proposed that the Senate shall 
now adopt as in Committee in the Whole is contingent upon 
whether amendments which have not yet been considered by the 
Senate are adopted. 

Mr. SWANSON, I will say to the Senator that if those 
amendments are not adopted I will recur to this one and give 
an opportunity to have the action on it reconsidered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Why would it not be just as well, I 
will ask the Senator, to pass over this amendment until those 
have been acted upon? 

Mr. SWANSON. I would prefer acting on this one now. It 
would take too much time to go back and recur to matters like 
this. It seems to me better to dispose of them as we go along. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not believe it will expedite mat- 
ters to proceed in that way. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator insists on it, I will ask that 
it be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over, without objection. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 8, to insert: 

Hereafter interned persons and prisoners of war, under the juris- 
diction of the Navy Department, who are or may become insane, shall 
be entitled to admission for treatment to the Government Hospital 
for the Insane. 

The amendment was agreed to. a 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 18, after the word 
“ allowances,” to strike out: “All orders issued by the Chief of 
Naval Operations in performing the duties assigned him shall 
be performed under the authority of the Secretary of the Navy, 
and his orders shall be considered as emanating from the Secre- 
tary, and shall have full force and effect as such,” and on page 
7, line 2, after the words “Marine Corps,” to insert: 

Provided, That hereafter the Chief of Naval Operations shall, under 
the direction of the retary of the Navy, charged with the 
operations of the fleet with the preparation and readiness of plans for 
its use in war. shall include the direction of the Naval War Col- 
lege, the Office of Naval Intelligence, the office of Target Practice and 
Engineering Competitions, the operation of the Radio Service and of 
other systems of communication, the ae of the Aeronautic Serv- 
ice, of Mines and Mining, of the naval-defense districts, Naval Militia, 
and of the Coast Guard when operating with the Navy ; the direction of 
all strategic and tactical matters, organization, maneuvers, target prac- 
tice, drills and exercises, and of the training of the fleet for war; and 
the preparation; revision, and enforcement of all tactics, drill books, sig- 
nal es, and cipher codes. The orders issued by the Chief of Naval 
Operations in the performance of the duties enumerated in this para- 
graph shall be considered as emanating from the Secretary of the Na 
when authorized or 8 by him, and shall have full force and ef- 
fest as such. The Chief of Naval Operations shall be charged with the 
ration, revision, and record of R lations for the Government 
of the Navy, Naval Instructions, and General Orders. He shall ad- 
vise the Secretary concerning the moyements and N of vessels 
of the Na and prepare all orders issued by the retary in regard 
thereto, and shall keep the records of service of all fleets, squadrons, 
and ships. He shall advise the Secretary in regard to the military 
features of al] new ships and as to any proposed extensive alterations 
of a ship which will affect her military value, and all features which 
affect the military value of dry docks, including their location; also 
as to matters pertaining to fuel reservations and depots, the location 
of radio stations, reserves of ordnance and ammunition, fuel, stores, 
and other supplies of whatsoever nature, with a view to meeting efec- 
tively the demands of the fleet. In preparing and maintaining in 
readiness plans for the use of the fleet in war he shall freely consult 
with and have the advice and assistance of the various bureaus, boards, 
and offices of the department, including the Marine Corps 5 
in matters casing under their cognizance. After the n AA Ma of any 
gron war plans by the Secretary it shall be the duty of the Chief of 

aval Operations to assign to the bureaus, boards, and offices such 

rts thereof as may be needed for the intelligent Garrying out of 
eir respective duties in rd to such plans. The Chief of Naval 


rega 
Operations shall from time tọ time witness tbe operations of the feet 
as an obseryer, He shall ex officio be a member of the General Board, 
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- Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy has written to the chairman of the committee 
asking him to do everything he can, to me asking me to do 
all that I can, and also to Senator Longe, asking him to do 
all that he can, to protect and take care of the naval re- 
serves that have been set aside for the Navy. We will soon 
require about 5,000,000 barrels of oil a year to take care of our 
Navy. 

Mr. BORAH. You are not trying to do that in this bill? 

Mr. SWANSON. No; it is not in this bill. 

Mr. BORAH. It will take some time to do that. 

Mr. LODGE. It is not touched in this bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. I heard the Secretary of the Navy on the 
stand before the Committee on Public Lands; and I agreed with 
him, and do agree with him, in the main, on that point. I 
want to help him accomplish what he is trying to do. It was the 
Secretury’s idea that this naval reserve was itself to be used as 
a great storage supply of oil for the Navy, unless the Govern- 
ment loses the sults in which the title to quite a large number 
of tracts included within this reservation is involved. In that 
case the private parties, by sinking wells on their land, might 
perhaps drain the public land. I thought an investigation of 
that question would be included in this item, because it says, 
“including the question of supply.” 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska 
possibly has in mind the action of the Attorney General in 
prosecuting the suits in naval reserve No. 2 in California. 
An appropriation of $50,000 was made by the last Congress for 
the prosecution of those suits, which was again repcated this 
year. While the Assistant Attorney General was on the stand 
before the Public Lands Committee I asked if, in the prosecu- 
tion of those suits, any money was used which had been set 
aside for the Navy, such as this item for the investigation of 
oil lands. I must confess that I did not receive a satisfactory 
answer, and I believe the intimation was very clear that the 
money appropriated in the nayal bill for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the sources of oil supply, storage, etc., was diverted 
for the purpose of paying counsel and other expenses of the 
prosecution of litigation. 

I judge that in the Senator’s mind there is that confusion— 

what part of the money is used for litigation and what part of 

the money is used legitimately for the investigation of the sub- 
ject, so that the Navy Department may be informed on this sub- 
ject. That department is indeed in need of information because 
it has recently raised a hue and cry that the oil resources of 
the United States were being appropriated by private parties 
to the detriment of the Navy, whereas the facts are that the 
only matter in dispute between the Navy and the oil operators 
relates to naval reserve No. 2 in California, consisting of 
30,000 acres, 20,000 acres of which, two-thirds, are patented 
lands, or lands clear listed for patent; and there is only a 
matter, with other deductions, according to the estimates, of 
from four to seven thousand acres of land that is capable of any 
further diversion from private ownership. Hence this naval- 
oil reserve, this so-called naval reserve No. 2, which is in- 
volved in so much controversy, is owned to the extent of two- 
thirds of its area by private operators, acquired under then 
existing law, held by unassailable title. 

Hence, the Navy Department was not justified in misleading 
many good people into believing that the oil operators in Cal- 
ifornia were without warrant either disposed or in a position 
to interfere in any way with the use of oil by the Navy. 

They are simply taking care of their own oil, and the oil is 
available for the Navy just as soon as the Navy is ready to pay 
for it. There is no way of dispossessing those two-thirds 
owners, held of unassailable title, except by compensation. 
Not certainly by confiscation. The litigation which is now 
being prosecuted, while no doubt zealously conducted, has in 
many cases been conducted in a spirit of hostility to men who 
may be likened to the pioneers of this country, who went into 
the hard and diflleult places, as the western Senators under- 
stand, and who have, by their enterprise and industry, de- 
veloped natural resources which otherwise never would have 
been known. 

It has been asked by the Senator from Nebraska if it is the 
intention of the Navy Department to drill wells. The Govern- 
ment has never drilled a well. The Government, as such, has 
never done anything to develop the land, because it has been 
the policy of this Government from the beginning to offer in- 
ducements and encouragement to the pioneer to develop its 
mineral resources; and that this is to-day a country rich in 
minerals is due simply to the wisdom of the policy of the law, 
and not because the Government itself has done any pioneering, 
any work of development, 
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I may say, in this connection, that had the Government spent 
out of the Federal Treasury, as is so frequently done now, large 
sums of money for the purposes of development, the cost would 
have exceeded the value of the output, because we all know in 
the West that the pioneer has, in the greater number of in- 
stances, failed in his enterprise, and it is only the few who have 
succeeded. They, in the minds of men, are the most con- 
spicuous, however, until the impression has gone abroad that 
private individuals have profited by the neglect of the Govern- 
ment in developing, on its own account, mineral lands; whereas 
it is a fact that were the mineral lands developed by the Gov- 
ernment, the Government would have been, in a money sense, 
the loser, and the great West possibly would not have been 
opened by an enterprising and intelligent population of men 
and women, who are the glory of their common country. 

I do not wish to delay in any way the proper discussion of 
this measure; but I must say here and now that the Navy 
Department has created a false impression as to interference 
in any way by the men of California and the West with the oil 
supply, so called, of the Navy. It is well to remind the Senate 
at this time that the presidential withdrawal of these lands in 
September, 1909, was in the nature of an exercise of usurped 
power. The Constitution provides that only Congress, having 
exclusive jurisdiction, shall dispose of the public lands; and 
the President, in spite of that provision of the Constitution, 
withdrew these lands in California. The Supreme Court has 
decided by a divided court that because Congress has not dis- 
affirmed the unauthorized act of the President, it has, by 
some unknown principle or process of jurisprudence, become 
a valid act. Because Congress failed to disaffirm an unauthor- 
ized act of the Executive, it became a valid act! 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. PHELAN. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS, If the Senator will permit me, I think the 
Supreme Court in that case decided that power usurped becomes 
legitimate if frequently exercised. 

Mr, PHELAN. I am very glad that the Senator from Colo- 
rado, so eminent an attorney, reinforces and affirms my under- 
standing of that decision. There was a very able dissenting 
opinion in that case, which, in the estimation of many lawyers, 
is regarded as a very sound interpretation of the law. But 
what we are doing in the contemplated legislation is an appeal 
from the law to the lawmaker, Hence it is not necessary to 
criticize the opinion of the court, except in some measure to 
justify those men who went in after the presidential withdrawal 
and whose lands I do not refer to. But I say that two-thirds of 
that area in California is held by unassailable title by the men 
who went in before the presidential withdrawal, and that others, 
having been advised by learned counsel that the presidential 
withdrawal was unauthorized, and who established rights prior 
to the act of Congress of June, 1910, which did authorize sub- 
sequent withdrawals, were safe in making their investment and 
employing their labor. These men, victims of a questionable 
interpretation of the law, now ask preferential treatment in 
leasing on a one-eighth royalty the lands on which they have 
spent their time and money. This is the essence of the matter 
which so alarmed the Navy. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I am glad to hear 
the remarks of the Senator from California, because, clear and 
explicit as they are, they tend to clear up a situation that has 
been greatly misunderstood over the country, not only in regard 
to oil but in regard to our other natural resources. I want to 
say, however, that I am very glad indeed that the committee 
has seen fit to insert this amendment in the bill providing for 
a real investigation of the oil supply and of the danger that 
threatens it, if there be any, because it seems that from direct 
governmental action we can get no unity of opinion. 

At the present time, in regard to the California situation 
and in regard to the oil situation in other States of the West, 
on the one hand, a drastic course is demanded by one depart- 
ment of the Government, upon the theory and upon the avowed 
statement that unless such a course is taken we might as well 
quit building battleships that shall use oil as fuel. In other 
words, it is asserted that the whole idea of oil as a fuel for the 
Navy is threatened unless the Government at once goes in and 
takes possession of all these oil fields. On the other hand, the 
head of the department which has these matters directly in 
charge says, in private and in statements in the newspapers, 
that there is no danger to the oil situation of the country so far 
as the Navy is concerned. 

I for one will be glad to have some commission or some com- 
mittee that will act in an unbiased way and report to Congress 
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what is the exact situation in regard to our oil supply, because 
I am satisfied that if an unbiased report is made there will at 
once go out an invitation to people all over this country to go 
and make proper use of these supplies which the good Lord has 
ut underground in the United States and to use them for the 
efit of the whole country. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Certainly. 

Mr. PHELAN. For the purpose of the Recorp, it may be 
stated that whereas the Senator from Virginia stated that 
5,000,000 barrels of oil were necessary for the Navy annually, 
as a matter of fact only about 600,000 barrels of oil are being 
consumed to-day, but that the increase of the Navy in the 
course of five, six, or seven years will probably require the 
amount of 5,000,000 barrels annually. Now, in the 3,000,000 
acres of Government oil land there is estimated to be 175,000,000 
barrels of oil, as against a yearly consumption to-day of 600,000 
barrels. Se the experts are of the opinion that the Navy is not 
justified, as the Senator has said, in informing the country that 
the oil supply is about to be depleted, and that oil-burning 
ships will have to be abandoned unless some remedy is given on 
the part of the Government. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. It is exactly the same cry that 
has been made year after year whenever the natural resources 
of this country have been sought to be touched and made 
available. Less than five years ago it was asserted by the head 
of a scientific bureau of the Government that unless steps 
were taken to stop the indiscriminate mining of coal and to 
acquire coal lands we had not more than enough coal to last 
this country 50 years, when, as a matter of fact, everybody 
who has investigated the subject knows that we have enough 
to last this country 50,000 years at the present rate of consump- 
tion, and the rate of consumption is annually decreasing every 

Fear by the use of additional fuels, 

Mr. PHELAN. I hope it will not be understood from what I 
have said that I oppose this item. I am heartily in favor of it; 
indeed I would be in favor of increasing it on the theory that 
the Navy is entitled to information which it does not now 


possess. 

Mr. WALSH, Mr. President, I wish to supplement what has 
been said on this matter by remarking that I learned with very 
great regret from the statement of the Senator having charge 
of the bill that this item bears no relation whatever to the 
matter of deposits of il within the naval reserve. Were we 
not so advised from so authoritative a source I would say that 
it must of necessity refer to that source of supply. The ex- 
penditure is to be made for the purpose of investigating among 
other things the question of supply and storage of fuel oil for 
the use of the Navy. It would seem to me that that language 
is not only sufficiently comprehensive to embrace an inquiry of 
that character, but it could hardly be given any other interpre- 
tation. 

The Senator advises us that he, as well as the distinguished 
ranking Republican member of the committee, have been re- 
quested by the Navy Department to do everything that they 
can to preserve intact these naval reserves. I should be glad to 
lend whatever feeble support I may be able to contribute to 
that policy if upon an investigation of the matter it seems eco- 
nomically desirable to de so, having in mind the necessities and 
the requirements of the Navy. 

But, Mr. President, I am perfectly satisfied that neither of 
the distinguished members of the Naval Committee nor the 
Navy Department itself is in possession of any information of 
such a character as ought to govern and influence this body 
or the coordinate branch in reference to legislation upon this 
subject. Among other things, for instance, here is a very con- 
siderable tract of land set apart as a naval reserve—tens of 
thousands of acres. That looks as if it were a great body of 
land available as oil land, but the truth about the matter is 
that a very considerable area of that reserve has passed out of 
the hands of the Government and is now owned by private indi- 
viduals whose title is not open to question and whose title has 
not been questioned by anyone. That eliminates so much from 
the reserve. Then title to another very considerable portion 
of the reserve has passed out of the hands of the Government. 
The right of the party to whom it has gone is challenged by the 
Government end suits are now in progress to reinvest the Gov- 
ernment with the title to the lands with which it has thus 
parted. Just exactly how much land is thus involved in those 
lawsuits and what the prospects are of recovering in those law- 
suits is a matter concerning which the information that has 
been given to us is not particularly definite or satisfying. We 


shall not be able to know much, if anything, about the extent 
of our resources here until we have some information along 
that line. 

But more important than that, Mr. President, are two other 
considerations. It is insisted quite strenuously and apparently 
with much persuasive force that the lands thus held in private 
ownership are interspersed among the entire body of lands in- 
cluded within the naval reserve, and that the owners of the 
private lands are entitled te sink their wells and pump dry the 
whole pool beneath the lands held by the public as well as those 
held in private ownership, and that unless the Government 
goes to work and pumps as well as the private owners the 
private owners will soon exhaust the entire pool or, at least, will 
exhaust the pool in the course of time. On the other hand, it is 
disputed that the geological conditions are such as to permit 
the depletion of the lands in that way. Of course, if that con- 
tention is sound, it would be the height of folly to preserve 
these lands as a part of a naval reserve unless the Government 
goes to work at once to prospect the lands which it owns and 
engages in the work of exhausting the pool in competition with 
the private interests, and if that is sound we must then either 
abandon the naval reserve or we must immediately make pro- 
vision for pumping the lands held in public ownership and stor- 
ing the product for future use. 

Then, Mr. President, that involves another consideration. 
These reserves are far inland. The California reserve is away 
off in the desert, in the southeastern part of the State. The 
reserve in the State of Wyoming is something over a thousand, 
possibly fifteen hundred miles from the seaboard. If we are 
going to utilize them, evidently transportation facilities must 
be provided so that the product of the operations, if the Gov- 
ernment is going to carry on any mining operations, may be 
transported to the seaboard, where it may be utilized for fuel 
purposes. Consequently the question addresses itself as to 
the advisability and the economy of constructing transporta- 
tion systems for the purpose of making this supply available. 

Then, Mr. President, beyond all that, of course anybody who 
knows about this business recognizes that it is not 
profitable, that it is not economical, to take ofl out of the 
ground which contains valuable gasoline and other high-priced 
products of that character and use it for fuel purposes, and 
that in order to handle this thing economically gasoline and 
other high-priced products must be extracted and the refuse 
used for fuel purposes only. In other words, there is a refining 
proposition that is included in the general matter of the 
utilization of these naval reserves. 

Bear in mind I do not mean to assert that it is not a wise 
policy for the Government to reserve these great deposits of oil 
for the use of the Navy; but, Mr. President, the question whether 
they ought to be reserved as is proposed or ought to be allowed 
to be appropriated by legitimate laws applicable to the case, as 
has been done in the past, is a question of the most profound im- 
portance, and with respect to many features of which we have 
not the information that we need in order to guide us to a 
proper conclusion as to what ought to be done with these re- 
serves. 

Now, I have very great respect for the judgment of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia who has charge of this bill, 
but I do not think that he has any more definite information 
on this matter than I have. I should hesitate a long time to 
say that it is a good thing to let these reserves stay just exactly 
as they are, and I should hesitate a very long time to say that 
they ought to be turned over the same as all other public lands 
for exploitation by private individuals. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, if the language of the amend- 
ment is not broad enough to authorize a thorough investigation 
by the Navy Department into the advisability of preserving 
those naval reserves and to investigate how available they are 
or may be made for the purpose of supplying the needs of the 
Navy, I shall tender an amendment to enlarge the scope of the 
amendment. My judgment about it is that the language is ample, 
but in view of the statement made by the Senator in charge of 
the bill, if the parliamentary situation will permit, I will offer 
the following: After the word “ storage,” in line 14, on page 10, 
I move to insert: 


And the availability, economically and otherwise, of such supply as 
may be afforded by the naval reserves on the public domain. 


Mr. SWANSON, I accept that amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I offer an amendment to the pending bill, 
which I ask may lie on the table. > 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will lie on the 
table and be printed. 
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The next amendment was, on page 10, line 22, after the word 
“aircraft,” to insert “including dirigibles,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

Aviation: For aviation, to be expended under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Navy for procuring, producing, constructing, operat- 
ing, preserving, storing, and handling alrera including rigibles, 
a appurtenances, maintenance of aircraft stations and experimenta 
work ‘in development of aviation for naval purposes, $3,500,000: Pro- 
vided, That the sum to be paid out of this appropriation ‘under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Navy for drafting, clerical, e 
and messenger service for aircraft stations shall not exceed $25,000. 

Mr. SWANSON. I move, in line 22, to insert the word 
“rigid” before “ dirigibles.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 11, after line 2, to strike 
out “Advisory committee for aeronautics: For traveling ex- 
penses of members and employees, $2,000; 2 technical assistants, 
at $2,500 each; 1 clerk, at $1,500; 1 clerk, at $1,000; 1 drafts- 
man, at $2,000; 1 draftsman, at $1,000; 2 laborers, at $660 each; 
8 mechanics, at $1,200 each; rent of office, $1,200; supplies, 
$7,800; special reports, $5,000; movable combination field office, 
machine shop, dynamometer shed, hangar, and power plant, 
$15,000; dynamometer carriage and truck, $18,000; aeroplane, 
including motor, $10,000; transmission dynamometer, $1,000; 
ripograph, $1,000; stabilizer, $1,500; anemometers, barographs, 
inclinometers, incidence indicators, $1,500; miscellaneous sup- 
plies, spare parts for operation of field plant, $5,580; in all, 
885,000“; and insert: 

Advisory committee for aeronautics: For travelling expenses of mem- 
bers and employees; 2 technical assistants, 2 clerks, draftsmen, 2 
laborers, 3 m nics; rent of office in the District of Columbia, and 
rent of a site for shop, hangar, and experimental work under direction 
of the committee; supplies; special reports; movable combination field 
office, machine shop, dynamometer shed, hangar, and power plant; 
dynamometer carriage and ck; eet Somme includi: motor; trans- 
mission dynamometer, ripo; h, stabilizer; anemometers, barographs, 
inclinometers, incidence indicators; miscellaneous supplies, spare parts 
for operation of field plant; in all, $85,000, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this amendment provides “ for 
traveling expenses of members and employees; two technical 
assistants, two clerks, two draftsmen, two laborers, three 
mechanics; rent of office in the District of Columbia,” and so 
forth. There is no other appropriation bill that I know of 
which passes Congress without some limitation as to what you 
are going to pay draftsmen, laborers, mechanics, and so forth. 
As to the clerks, it does not state of what grade they are to be. 
Under this provision they can pay clerks $1,800; they may all 
be classed as fourth-class clerks. They may be classed as 
clerks of class 1, at $1,200. No definite rate of pay is provided 
in the amendment, but it appropriates a lump sum. There is no 
limitation as to the amount that shall be paid to laborers, clerks, 
and so forth. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, if he will 
read the House provision for which this is offered as a substi- 
tute, it is there definitely stated 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, the Smith- 
sonian Institution, through a member of its advisory committee, 
stated that it was impossible for them to state definitely at 
what rate they could get experts. They did not ask to in- 
crease the appropriation at all, but to give some latitude until 
the clerks could be obtained and the difference in cost ascertained 
between the pay of a clerk and an expert. It requires some 
experts. They wrote us a letter stating that it would be better 
to have the same appropriation but to give them in the organi- 
zation some latitude as to the salaries to be paid this year. 
After that is done they expect to have it fixed definitely. They 
are to organize this office with $85,000, and we thought we 
could fix some specific sums for experts, but they did not know 
at what amount they could get the persons they especially de- 
sired. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator that there is not 
a head of a department who would not prefer a lump-sum 
appropriation. They then can use it in any way they wish; 
they could pay to any employee any salary they wish. If the 
salary is fixed by this advisory committee I will promise the 
Senator that it will be a very hard matter to change the salary 
fixed when we come to provide for the salaries in the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. I fully agree with the Senator as to the 
necessity of having salaries fixed by Congress, but this depart- 
ment is being organized, they have no idea what they will have 
to pay, some of those employed will be ex-scientifie experts, and 
they thought it was much better to give them this latitude at the 
time of the organization. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, I happen to be 
one of the Regents of the Smithsonian. This advisory com- 


mittee on aeronautics was formed at the Smithsonian and was 
provided for by Congress. It is composed entirely of scientific 
men. The one who will have the expenditure of the sum is Dr. 
Walcott, the Secretary of the Smithsonian. He is not trying 
to Joad clerks on the Government, but it is impossible for him to 
tell about the cost of these scientific persons, and he has to have 
latitude. He does not want to pay tle men highly. But if I 
were the Senator in charge of the bill, I would withdraw this 
amendment rather than waste time on it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not asked the Senator to withdraw the 
amendment, but I would very much prefer to have the amend- 
ment withdrawn than to have clerks, draftsmen, laborers, and 
mechanics paid from a lump sum, with no amount specified, as 
Congress appropriates millions of dollars for the payment of the 
same kind of laborers and clerks, draftsmen, and mechanics, 
and if the salary at which these may be employed by the ad- 
visory committee on aeronautics is different from the salary paid 
in all the other departments, then the next year there will be a 
demand made from every department of the Government for 
increases, if the positions named in the proposed amendment is 
an increase over the regular salaries paid for the same positions 
in other departments. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will. permit me, one of the 
objects they desire to accomplish in investigating this matter is 
to get a good aeroplane. They are anxious to have a lump- 
sum appropriation, not an increased appropriation. They want 
to get the best experts they can to standardize our motors und 
our aircraft. They thought it was better to have this done 
without increasing the appropriation, but if the Senator from 
Utah wants me to do so to save time, I will withdraw the 
amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not asking that the amendment be with- 
drawn. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 19, after the words 
Secretary of the Navy,” to strike out “ $387,737.73" and in- 
sert “and for retainer pay of officers and enlisted men, and 
traveling and other necessary expenses of the Naval Militia and 
National Naval Volunteers herein authorized, SI, 270,737.73,“ so 
as to make the clause rend: 

1 and equipping Naval Militia: For the pay, subsistence, and 
transportation of such portion of the Naval Militia as shall engage in 
actual service or instruction afloat or on shore, and for pay, trans- 
portation, and subsistence of any part of the Naval Militia as shall 
participate in any cruise, maneuvers, fleld instruction, or encampment 
of any part of the Regular Navy afloat or on shore; for prizes, trophies, 
and a for excellence in gunnery exercises and target praction of 
the Naval Militia; for the purpose of pares for issue to the Naval 
Militia any stores and supplies or publications which are supplied to 
the Navy by any department for the actual and necessary Traveling 
expenses, together with a per diem not to exceed $10 to be established 
by the Secretary of the Navy, of the Naval Militia Board 1 by 
the Secretary of the Navy; and for the necessary clerical and office 
expenses of the Division of Naval Militia Affairs in the office of the 
Secretary of the Navy, and for retainer pay of officers and enlisted men 
and traveling and other necessary cxpenses of the Naval Militia and 
national naval volunteers herein authorized, $1,270,737.73. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 24, after the words 
“Naval Militia of Illinois,” to strike out“ $100,000 “ and insert 
$125,000"; in line 26, after the word “ Minnesota,” to strike 
out “$150,000” and insert “ $165,000"; and, in the same line, 
after the words “in all,“ to strike out “$250,000” and insert 
* $200,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

For the purchase, repair, and alteration of a ante for the Naval 
Militia of Illinois, $125,000; for the repair of the U. S. S. Topeka for the 
Naval Militia of Minnesota,’ $165,000; in all, $290,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, after line 13, to insert: 

Lease of naval lands: That authority be, and is hereby, given to the 
Secretary of the Navy, when in his discretion it will be for the public 
good, to lease for a period not exceeding five years, and revocable at 
any time, such property of the United States under his control as 
may not for the time being be required for public use and for the 
leasing of which there is no authority under existing law, and such 
leases shall be reported annually to Congress: Provided, That the au- 
thority herein granted shall not be held to apply to oll, mineral, or 
phosphate lands, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Bureau of Navi- 
gation,” on page 14, line 11, after the word “ transportation,” to 
strike out “$882,940” and insert “ $1,010,524,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

Transportation: For travel allowance of enlisted men discharged on 
account of expiration of enlistment; transportation of enlisted men 
and apprentice seamen and applicants for enlistment at home and 
abroad, with subsistence and transfers en route, or cash in lieu thereof; 
transportation to their homes, if residents of the United States, ot 


enlisted men and apprentice seamen 5 on medical survey, 
with subsistence and transfers en route, or cash in lieu thereof; trans- 


pore on of sick or insane enlisted men and apprentice seamen to 
ospitals, with subsistence and transfers en route, or cash in lieu 
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thereof; apprenhension and delivery of deserters and stragglers, and 
for ratway guides and other expenses incident to transportation, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 16, after the word 
“parties,” to strike out “$184,477” and insert $244,228.84"; 
in line 18, after the word “ Navy,” to Insert “ or Marine Corps”; 
and, on page 15, line 1, after the word “enlistment,” to insert 
“And provided further, That the President is authorized in his 
discretion to utilize the services of postmasters of the second, 
third, and fourth classes in procuring the enlistment of recruits 
for the Navy and the Marine Corps, and for each recruit accepted 
for enlistment in the Navy or the Marine Corps the postmaster 
procuring his enlistment shall receive the sum of $5,” so as to 
make the clause read: 


Recruiting: Expenses of . the naval service; rent of 
rendezvous and 75 Suto of maintain the same; advertising for and 
obtain! men and apprentice seamen; actual and necessary ses 
In lien of mileage to officers on duty with traveling recruiting parties, 

244,228.84: Provided, That any person who may hereafter enlist in 

e Navy or Marine Corps for e first time shall, in time of peace, if 
he so elects, receive therefrom without cost to himself 
during the month of June or December, vely, following the com- 
pletion of one year’s service at sea. An y be 

ted under this vision; but when so granted 

e holder, in case of reenlistment, to the benefits of an honorable dis- 
charge A rego upon ry eer of an enlistment: And provided fur- 

at the President utilize the 


ther, 
services of postmasters of the second, third, and fourth classes in pro- 
curing the enlistment of recruits for the Navy and the Marine Corps, 
and for each recruit accepted for enlistment in the Navy or the 
Corps, the postmaster procuring his enlistment shall recet 
sum of $5. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, after line 17, to strike 


out: 

Gunnery exercises: Prizes, 3 and bad for excellence in 
12 e and Guat prac ih on the 3 and 7 — 
enance of shoo galleries, target houses, targets, and ranges; for 
hiring established A ps for hry Naas of civilian assistants 
and equipment to and from ranges, $132,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, after line 23, to strike 
out: 

Steaming exercises: Prizes, trophi and badges for excellence in 


steaming exercises, to be awarded ig $s ships in commission for gen- 
eral efficiency and for economy in coal 8 under such rules 


ne 
ve 


as the Secretary of the Navy may formulate, and for the purpose of 
oe compiling, and publi the results of the competition, 
„000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 16, after line 4, to insert: 


Gunnery and engineering exercises: Prizes, trophies, and badges for 
excellence in gunnery and engineering exercises, to be awarded to ships 
in commission, under such rules as the Secretary of the Navy may 
formulate ; for the purpose of printing, recordin: assifying, compiling, 
and 8 ne sane ee 5 s tor the es bermet and mainan: 
nance of shooting galleries, target hou targets, and ranges; for 
hiring established ranges, and for 5 civilian assistants and 
equipment to and from ranges, $135,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 17, after the word 
“each,” to strike out “$1,428,000” and insert $2,065,920,” so 
as to make the clause read: 


Outfits on first enlistment: Outfits for all enlisted men and appren- 
oa ae of the Navy on first enlistment, at not to exceed $60 each, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 22, after the word 
“ appropriations,” to strike out $950,000” and insert “ $1,069,- 
460,” so as to make the clause read: 


Maintenance of naval auxiliaries: Pay, transportation, shipping, and 
subsistence of civilian officers and crews of naval auxiliaries, and all 
expenses connected with naval auxiliaries employed in emergencies 
which can not be paid from other appropriations, $1,069,460. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, line 13, after the word 
“materials,” to strike out “$270,000” and insert “ $850,000,” 
so as to make the clause read: 


Instruments and supplies: Supplies for seamen’s quarters; and for 
the purchase of all other articles of equipage at home and abroad; and 
for the payment of labor In equipping vessels therewith and manufac- 
ture of such articles In the several navy yards; all pilotage and tow- 
age of ships of war; canal tolls, wharfage, dock and port arges, and 
otber necessary incidental expenses of a similar nature; services and 
materials in repairing, agp phen adjustin 
shore and on board ship; nautical and as 
repairs, to same: libraries for ships of war, 
books, and papers; compasses, compass fittings, including binnacles, 
tripods, and other appendages of ship's com : logs and other ap- 

liances for measuring the ship's way, and leads and other appliances 


‘or sounding; photographs, phot e instruments and mat 
printing outüt and materials, 2350 00 
The amendment was agreed to. 


and testing compasses on 
momical instrament. and 
rofessional books, school- 


The next amendment was, on page 17, line 19, after the word 
“four,” to insert “from the active list,” so as to make the 
clause read: 


Ocean : Hydrographie surveys, including the pay of 
the ydrographic surveyors, cartographic draftsmen and re- 
cord and for the purchase and printing of nautical books, charts, 
and directions, $105,000: Provided, That the the 
Navy is authorized to detall such naval officers 


ae t 
not ex K four 
from the active list as may be necessary to the Hydrographic ce. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading was continued to line 7, page 20. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, on page 20 I move to amend line 
7, where the words “ eighty thousand dollars” occur, by insert- 
ing one hundred thousand dollars“ in the item for the“ Naval 
Training Station, Great Lakes.” 

Mr. LODGE. I have no objection to the Senator's amend- 
ment, but the committee amendments are to be first considered. 

Mr. LEWIS. I beg pardon; I misunderstood what the bill 
was being read for. 

Mr. 3 The committee amendments are to be first dis- 
posed o 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Illinois that the bill is being read for action upon 
the amendments of the committee. 

Mr. LEWIS. Very well. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Bureau of 
Ordnance,” on page 23, line 8, before the word “clerical,” to 
strike out “chemists,” and in the same line, after the word 
“clerical,” to strike out “drafting, inspection,” and in line 11, 
after the word “ exceed,” to strike out “$505,000” and insert 
“ $220,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

Ordnance and ordnance stores: For procuring, producing, preserv- 
ing, and handling ordnance material; for the armament of ; for 
fuel, material, labor to be used in the general work of the Ordnance 
Department; for furniture at naval magazines, to o stations, and 

roving grounds; for maintenance of the proving ground and powder 
actory and for target practice; for the maintenance, repair, or opera- 
tion of horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicles, and one motor-propelled 
passenger-carrying vehicle, to be used only for official purposes at naval 
ma nes, the naval 3 . — Indianhead, Md., and naval tor- 
pedo stations; and for pay of chemists, clerical, drafting, inspection, and 
messenger service in nav eres, naval stations, and naval m nes: 
Provided, That the sum to paid out of this appropriation under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Navy for clerical, watchman, and 
messenger ce in navy yards, naval stations, and naval zines 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, shall not exceed $220,000 : in 
all, $6,402,485. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, line 10, before the words 
The Secretary of the Navy,” to insert as a side heading, “Armor 
plant.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 25, after line 7, to insert: 

Batteries for merchant auxiliaries: For batteries for merchant auxil- 
A8 EA cost not exceeding $3,300,000), to be available until expended, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, line 18, after the word 
“ ships,” to insert “ together with the necessary tools, cranes, and 
construction of ordnance storehouses,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

A ition for sh f the Navy: F. ring, prod 8 
serving g b e hen 49% erue Gr ligen i Bere 
necessary tools, cranes, and construction of ordnance storehouses, 
$13,720,000, to be available until expended. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, line 6, after the word 
“factory,” to strike out “$100,000” and insert “$189,000, to 
be available until expended,” so as to make the clause read: 

For new and improved machinery and tools for torpedo factory, 
$189,000, to be a ble until expended. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, after line 17, to insert: 

Contingent paling Ome For minor extensions and improvements of 
public works under cognizance of the Bureau of Ordnance, $10,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Bureau of 
Yards and Docks,” on page 27, line 20, after the word “ pay,” 
to insert “of technical, drafting, and inspection force and”; 
in line 23, after the word “clerical,” to strike out “ inspection, 
drafting ” ; in line 24, after the word“ and,” to strike out other 
classified work” and insert “ watchmen”; and on page 28, line 
1, after the word “ exceed,” to strike out “ $399,000” and insert 
“ $250,000,” so as to make the clause read: 


Nee Bureau of Yards and Docks: For 
of yards and docks, namely: For books, maps, models, and drawings; 
purchase and repair of fire engines; fire apparatus and plants; ma- 
ehinery; operation or repair, purchase, maintenance of horses and 
driving teams; carts, timber wheels, and all vehicles, including motor- 
ropelled and ‘ho rawn n; ing vehicles onl 


eneral maintenance 


passenger-carry to be used 
‘or Official purposes, and including motor-propelled vehicles for freight- 
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carrying purposes only for use in the navy yards; tools and a pee of 
the ae eee furniture for Government houses and offices in 
nary yards and naval stations; coal and other fuel; candles, oil, and 
gas; attendance on light and power plants; cleaning and clearing up 
yards and care of buildings; attendance on fires, lights, fire en 

and fire apparatus and plants; incidental labor at navy yards; water 
tax, tolls, and ferriage; pay of watchmen in navy yards; awnings and 
packing boxes; and for pay of technical, ate and inspection force 
and of employees on leave, $1,774.000: Provided, That the sum to be 
paid out of this appropriation under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Navy for clerical, messenger, and watchmen in the navy yards and 
naval stations for the fisca year ending Inne 30, 1917, shall not exceed 
$250,000: Provided further, That hereafter worn-out motor-propelled 
vehicles for the Naval Establishment may be exchanged as a part of 
the purchase price of new ones, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Public works, 
Bureau of Yards and Docks,” on page 28, line 10, after “ $3,000, 
to insert “ remodeling the old machine shop, building No. 18, 
for use as the main machine shop of the yard, not exceeding 
$300,000; in all, $303,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

` Portsmouth, N. II.: Tollet and locker facilities, $3,000 ; 
3 old — shop, building No. 18, for use as the main 
machine shop of the yard, not exceeding $300,000 ; in all, $303,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was, on page 28, line 20, after “ $7,000,” 
to insert “improvements to heating system, $8,000; improve- 
ments to brass foundry, $7,900,” and in line 22, after the words 
“in all,” to strike out “$93,000” and insert “$108,900,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

N d, New Y N. Y.: Dredging, to continue, 850.000; general 
distribating ystems” $15,000 pavin — ee $10, 0: ventilating 
system, $11,000. toilet and locker facilities, $7 ; rovements to 
heating system, $8,000; improvements to brass foundry, 7,900; in all, 
$108,900. 

The amendment was agreed to. y 

Mr. O'GORMAN. I ask the indulgence of my colleague on the 
committee at this time to consider an amendment which I pro- 
pose, and which has the approval of the committee. The amend- 
ment is now at the desk. It goes in at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the Chair understands the 
situation the amendment would hardly be in order now except 
it were offered by the committee. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. There is no objection, I understand, to 
the consideration of the amendment at this time, as it has the 
approval of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 28, after line 22, insert the follow- 
ing: 

For 3 of East River, N. X., with a view to providing a 
channel 35 feet deep from Long Island Sound to the navy yard, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., in accordance with so much of the report contained and 
published in House Document No. 188, Sixty-third Congress, first ses- 
sion, as applies to the channel through Hell Gate, $500,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, line 4, before the words 
“oun shop,” to strike out “Addition to“ and insert “Addi- 
tional,” and in the same Tine, after the word “ cost,” in paren- 
theses, to insert “exclusive of equipment,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

Navy yard, Washington, D. C.: Additional gun shop (to cost exclu- 
sive of equipment not exceeding $600,000), $200,000; fireproof model 
storage, $65.000; fuel-oil storage, $18,000; toilet and locker facilities, 
$2,000; in all, $285,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, after line 7, to insert: 

For the acquisition by purchase or condemnation of such lands in the 
vicinity of the "g yard, Washington, D. C., as in the judgment of the 
Secretary of the Navy it shal) be deemed necessary or expedient to ac- 
quire for additions to said navy yard, $331.000, and in addition to said 
sum the unexpended balances of the 8 im the act of March 
8, 1907 (84 Stats., p. 1187), for a railroad bridge and track at the 
Washington Navy Yard, and of the appropriation in the act of June 
24, 1910 (36 Stats., pp. 615-616), authorizing the Secretary of the 
a: to enter into an agreement with the Pbiladelphia, Baltimore & 
Washington Railroad Co. for the construction of a track connection 
to the Washington Navy Yard, and the acquisition of land or prop- 
erty necessary in connection therewith, are hereby 2 and 

and the sey- 


ington Railroad Co. for a sufficient and 5 connection 


established : ovid 

the said railroad compair shall be constructed wholl 
0 keg 

yg, 5 by the United States, 1 title ta which shall at all times remain 


cted in, upon, over, 
and through public grounds, space and streets of the United States 


as the same are now or mag Sev hereafter ascertained and established : 
Provided further, That the etary of the Navy is hereby authorized 
to acquire any part of the land or property necessary for said right of 
way by purchase or condemnation and to construct the connections, side 
tracks, turnouts, and switches necessary to the proper operation of the 
yard ot acon in connection with the said branch track, and for the pur- 
pose of acquiring said right of way such part of the sums herein appro- 
priated fer additions to said navy yard as may be naca are hereby 
made available: Provided further, That ding the completion of the 
track connection hereinbefore authorized and provided for the Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore & Washington Railroad Co. is hereby authorized to 
maintain its track connection with the said navy yard as at present 
and to continue the operation thereof under ‘such rules and 
regulations as may be established by the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia for the governance thereof: Provided, That within 30 days 
after the completion of the new track connection with the said na 
yard hereinbefore authorized and provided for said Philadelphia, Balti- 
more & Washington Railroad Co. shall, at its own mse, remove said 
existing track connection and restore and make the surface of the 
streets over and through which the same is laid satisfactory to the 
Commissioners of the strict of Columbia: Provided further, That 
C reserves the right to alter, amend, or mepesi this act : Provided 
further, That in the event that the Secretary of the Navy shall be unable 
to acquire the land or lands, or any parcel or paee thereof, necessary 
or expedient in his judgment for the purposes aforesaid at a price deemed 
by him to be reasonable, then and in that event he is hereby authorized 
and directed to acquire the same by condemnation pro: ings in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, to be instituted upon his 
request by the Attorney General of the United States, and to con- 
ducted in substantial accord with the provisions of the act of Congress 
approved August 23, 1890 (26 Stats., BP. 8 providing a site for 
the enlargement of the Government Inting ee, which provisions 
are hereby made applicable to the 88 for this purpose, and 
jurisdiction to hear and determine the same poran conferred u 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia: Provided further, t 
the power and authority to acquire: oy, purchase or condemnation, as the 
case may be, lands for the purposes resaid shall include the power and 
authority to purchase, condemn, or compensate for any wharves, bulk- 
heads, ctures, or other improvements upon any land, as well as any 
outstanding privately owned interests in the same, in the vicinity of the 
said navy es deemed expedient for said additions within area 
3 y the Secretary of the Navy that, though owned or claimed 
by the United States, is in the occupancy of private individuals, and the 
sums herein appropriated for are hereby made available for such pur- 
pne: further, That upon the acquisition of the additional 
ands hereby authorized to be acquired all portions of public streets on 
which any squares acquired so abut and 1 between the same, and all 
public alleys within sald squares, together with such portions of streets 
and public alleys as lie between the present navy and the lands, or 
any thereof, so acquired, are hereby abandoned and closed, and said 
portions of said streets and public alleys, together with the Government- 
owned land lying south of the north line of Potomac Avenue between the 
west boundary of the navy and the east line of Second Street east 
8 In a southerly direction, and such other Government-owned 
d along the water front of the Anacostia River lying between the east 
Tine of the said navy on and the west line of Eleventh Street east pro- 
y direction, shall be as set apart and 
poses: Provided further, That any nee not 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I notice that this amendment 
makes an appropriation of $331,000— 

For the acquisition by purchase or condemnation of such lands in the 
vicinity of the navy yard, Washington, D. C., as in the judgment of the 
Secretary of the Navy it shall be deemed necessary or expedient to ac- 
quire for additions to said navy yard. 

That is in addition to unexpended balances that are now in the 
Treasury, I suppose, and representing unexpended amounts of 
previous appropriations. Provision is then made by the amend- 
ment for purchasing a right of way for the building of a railroad 
track by the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington Railroad Co. 
to connect with the track system of the navy yard. 

Then, on page 31 this amendment makes another disposition of 
this appropriation by permitting its use to purchase the right of 
way in addition to the original purpose for which it was appro- 
priated. .My understanding, in other words, of the amendment 
up to the point where I made the interruption is that it is pro- 
posed to appropriate moneys for the specific purpose of securing 
tand, but it is also provided that the money may be expended, if 
necessary, for the purpose of purchasing a right of way to be 
occupied by the tracks of a railroad company. Apart from the 
apparent contradiction of the purposes for which the appropria- 
tion is to be used, I should like to inquire of the Senator having 
charge of the bill what amounts of unexpended balances are 
available under the provisions of the amendment and why it is 
necessary to make an appropriation of $331,000 to purchase lands 
necessary for naval uses, and at the same time to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to use it for the purpose of purchasing a 
right of way for a railroad? 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator from Colorado 
will permit me, I desire to say that this amendment has been 
strongly urged by the Navy Department; and I have this morn- 
ing received a letter from the department asking for an amend- 


ment of the amendment. The sum of $173,000 was appropriated ` 


for the purpose of getting land for a right of way, as I under- 
stand, and constructing a track for the railroad. That, however, 
has never been done. The department is now anxious to get 
abeut 20 acres, 1 believe, down there to answer the purposes of 
the navy yard for all time to come, and they are urging it. 
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Mr. THOMAS. That is to be a permanent acquisition? 
Mr. SWANSON. It is to be a permanent acquisition. As I 
understand, the department has to buy some land to get the 
railroad track to the navy yard, and this appropriation is for 
that purpose. The tracks, as I understand, will be owned and 
used entirely by the navy yard. The department has insisted 
that it would take $331,000 to accomplish all this. 

My attention has to-day been called—though I haye not had 
an opportunity to carefully examine the amendment—to the 
fact that we already have an agreement with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad to construct a track. If that is true, there is 
no reason why the railroad should be released from that agree- 
ment. I have sent for the appropriation act, and I desire that 
this amendment go over, after it has been amended as the Sec- 
retary of the Navy has requested, in order that we may see 
whether the amendment which has been sent to me from the 
department accomplishes what I think ought to be accomplished. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Colo- 
rado permit me to ask a question of the Senator in charge of 
the bill? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. As I understand, it is proposed that the 
navy yard shall own the track from the yard to the point where 
it joins the track of the railroad? I assume the Senator pro- 
poses, although there may now be but one railroad in that sec- 
tion of the city, that the track built up to that point shall be 
open to any railroad? 

Mr. SWANSON. The amendment which the Secretary of the 
Navy desires shall be included in the pending amendment allows 
any railroad to use it. The Secretary desires to have the power 
to contract with any railroad, and he desires to have an amend- 
ment adopted to that effect. 

Mr. WARREN. I desire to say to the Senator from Virginia 
that the language should be so worded as to accomplish that 
end. ‘That has been the rule heretofore as to Army posts. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have here an amendment to that effect 
which was prepared by the Navy Department and was sent to 
us by the solicitor. These objections were out, and yesterday 
he sent me a provision which he desires to have offered as a 
substitute for the pending provision. After his proposed amend- 
ment is read, I desire to offer it as an amendment, and I should 
then like to have it go over until I can further look into the 
provision in relation to the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think, Mr. President, that it is proper that 
I should add at this juncture, before taking my seat, that it 
would be better to make a specific appropriation for the pur- 
pose of purchasing as much of this right of way as may be 
necessary, and to make a distinct appropriation for the pur- 
pose of acquiring this additional acreage which the navy yard 
needs. I do not think it is good policy to make an appropria- 
tion of a given amount for a certain purpose, and then to in- 
vest the authorities with the power to expend that money for 
some other purpose if, in their judgment, any portion of it is 
necessary for such purpose. 

Mr. SWANSON. It is simply a question as to how much will 
be needed. The money is already appropriated to get the right 
of way for the railroad tracks, and so forth. 

Mr. THOMAS. If that is the case, then there is no need of 
diverting any part of this $331,000 for that purpose. 

Mr. SWANSON. A portion of it may be needed to get the 
land; it will take $500,000, as the Navy Department states, to 
get what they need for the purposes of the navy yard. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am not objecting to that. 

Mr. SWANSON. They have $173,000 which has already 
been appropriated and which it is not necessary to reappro- 
priate. They simply want $331,000 additional, making a half 
million dollars in all. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have no objection to that at all. From 
the Senator's statement it is entirely plain that the entire 
amount appropriated is needed to obtain this additional land; 
and consequently I do not think that any of it should be ex- 
pended or that any authority should be given to expend it for 
any other purpose. If an additional sum is necessary to 
secure the needed right of way or to perfect it, that should be 
arranged for by specific appropriation. 

Mr. SWANSON. I should like to have adopted the amend- 
ment which has been suggested by the Secretary of the Navy, 
so as to carry out the suggestion made by the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Warren]; and then I should like to have the 
matter go over until I can look into the act appropriating 
$173,000, to see to what extent that act relieves the railroad 
from any obligation which it now has in connection with aid- 
ing in constructing the track. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
ner to the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
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2 The Secretary. On page 30, line 3, beginning with the words 

The of the Navy,” strike out the remainder of the 
page; on page 81 strike out all of lines 1, 2, and 8 and the fol- 
lowing words in line 4: “ are hereby made available,” and insert 
in lieu of the matter stricken out the following: 

The Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to enter into an 
agreement with such railroad 17 as he may deem pro) for the 
purpose of establishing, maintaining, and operating a cient and 
satisfactory track connection with the railroad track system of the 
Washington Navy Yard as said system is now or may be hereafter estab- 
lished : Provided, That so much of said track connection as can not 
be constructed over an right of way or property now or hereafter 
owned or occupied b; d company be constructed wholly 
upon a suitable and satisfactory right of way to be provided by the 

nited States, the title to which shall at all times remain in the 
United States: Provided further, That, so far as may be consistent with 
the public interests, said track connection, with {ts appurtenant turn- 
outs and sidings, may be located and constructed in, upon, over, and 
through public grounds, space, and streets of the United States as the 

be hereafter ascertained and established: Pro- 
e Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to 
acquire any pare of the land or propert 3 tor sald ht of 
way by purchase or condemnation and to secure the construction of 
the connections, sidetracks, turnouts, switches, etc., necessary to the 
proper operation of the yard system connection with the said track 
connection; and for the purpose of W sald right of way such 
part of the sums herein appropriated for additions to said navy 5 
as may be necessary are hereby made available: Provided further, That 
8 is hereby granted to the railroad company, and its successors 
and a: s, entering into the agreement aforesaid to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto for such track con- 
nection across the Anacostia River, D. C., at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, to an available point within or in the vicinity 
of the said navy yard, in accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 


In line 20 on page 31 insert after the colon following the word 
“act” double quotation marks. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
amendment to the amendment which I have sent to the desk 
adopted, and then I desire that the matter may go over until I 
can look into the act of 1911, which, I understand, put an ob- 
ligation on some of the railroad companies to construct some 
of these tracks. I want to see whether or not this amendment to 
the amendment releases that obligation. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator does not ask that the amendment 
be now voted on? 

Mr. SWANSON. No;I simply ask that the committee amend- 
ment be pending. I do not care to have it now voted on; but 
I thought possibly the amendment suggested by the Secretary 
of the Navy would make it clearer, because, as I understand, it 
simply allows him to contract with any railroad to have access 
to the navy yard, so that it be not limited to one railroad. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think the entire amendment had better go 
over without being adopted at the present time. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should not like to see any part of the amend- 
ment adopted now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to call the attention of the 
Senator in charge of the bill [Mr. Swanson] to another matter. 
This amendment provides: 

For the acquisition, by purchase or condemnation, of such lands in 
the vicinity of the navy yard, Washington, D. C., as in the judgment 
of the Secretary of the Navy it shall be decmed necessary or e lient 
uire for additions to said navy yard, $331,000; and, in addition 
to d sum, the unexpended balances of the appropriation in the act 
of March 3, 1907— 

That was an act for a railroad bridge and track at the Wash- 
ington Navy Yard— 
and of the appropriation in the act of June 24, 1910— 

That was virtually for the same purposes, but perhaps in- 
volved a more extended operation. Now, I want to ask the 
Senator if he knows whether the appropriations mentioned in 
these two specific acts were continuing appropriations? 

Mr. SWANSON. I understood they were continuing appro- 
priations, aggregating about $173,000, which would make half 
a million dollars for the purchase of this land. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator understand that the unex- 
pended balance is $173,000? 

Mr. SWANSON, I have not looked at it definitely, but the 
Navy Department informed me that there was about $173,000 
available for this purpose. If we had appropriated $500.000, 
with the amount unexpended and available the total would be 
$673,000 instead of $331,000 appropriated in this provision 
plus the $173,000 which is available. As I have said, I have 
not myself looked definitely into this matter, but the informa- 
tion furnished me is that the unexpended balance is $173,000, 
and that it is a continuing appropriation and available for this 
purpose, 

Mr. SMOOT. 


same are now or ma 
vided further That 


I suppose the appropriation originally, then, 


was made as an appropriation until expended. 

Mr. SWANSON, I think so. I do not know what items were 
covered by the amount. - I haye not had an opportunity to in- 
vestigate it personally, 
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Mr. SMOOT. . I did not know but that the Senator had looked 


it up. 
Mr. SWANSON. No; I have not done so. 
Mr. SMOOT. We can look it up in a moment and find out 


whether the other appropriation is a continuing appropriation. 

Mr. SWANSON. The reason I would like to have the amend- 
ment go over is that I desire to make a personal investigation 
of it, which I have not had time to do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator desire the 
amendment which he has offered to the amendment to go over? 

Mr. SWANSON. I should like to have the entire amendment, 
including the amendment I have offered, to be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The committee amendment, 
together with the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Virginia, will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Naval Affairs was, 
on page 33, after line 14, to insert: 


Naval ear gg eet For purchase of the icone por of the tract of 
private land formerly known as “ Normanstone,” mpor see 8,848.57 
* feet lying within Naval Observatory Circle, whi — 

the Navy has e to purchase under joint resolution approv 
August 1, 1894, $4,040. 

The amendment was ‘agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 34, to insert: 


The Secretary of the Navy is authorized to lease for a period not to 
exceed three years stora cilities in the 71050 75 of the navy yard, 
Norfolk, at an annual rental of not exceeding $ 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 34, after line 6, to strike 
out: 


Marine recruiting station, Port Royal, S. C.: For enlarging and im- 
proving hospital — for necessary — AN $15,000. 
And insert: 


Marine recruiting station, Port Royal, S. C.: Bea a new building for 
the naval hos 880 for necessary changes in existing buildings and 
equipment, $ 

The eee was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, line 15, after “ $8,000,” 
to insert “to enlarge dry dock (limit of cost $1,085,000), 
$750,000; foundry and forge shop, $200,000," and in line 17, 
after the words “in all,” to strike out “$20,000” and insert 
“ $970,000," 7 as hat 2 8 i clause read: 


Nay, g. to continu 12,000 ; toil 
a 5 55 “exch $8,005 “to 8 dock ( imit of cost, * 
3870600 foundry and forge P, $200,000; in a 


agy Eee was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, line 1, after the word 
“reconstruction,” to insert “extending wharf 1,650 feet, 
$100,000 ; in all, $250,000," so as to 8 sane clause read: 


oe 3 New Orleans, La.: ir and reconstruct, where 
public works damaged in 8 September, 191 1915, by 8 


$150,000, * aba the accounting officers of th are hereby au- 
horized to transfer from this appropriation t to 1 1 be “ Naval 
station, New Orleans, La.“ made by joint resolu 8 April 


25, 1914, the amount heretofore a a from for such repairs 
and reconstruction ; extending wharf 1,650 feet, $100,000; in all, 
$250,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, line 6, after “$9,000,” 
to insert “ floating crane, revolving type (to cost not exceeding 
$600,000), $300,000"; and in line 7, after the words “in all,” 
to strike out $84,000" and insert“ $384,000,” so as to make the 
clause read : 

. yard, Mare Island, Cal.: Maintenance of dikes and d 
poon 5 825.000; 3 ae oo facilities, 9 Ba 
oa erane, volv type cos 0 exceeding A > 
$300, ; in all, $384, 000, $ ) 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 37, line 8, before the 
word “estate,” to strike out “ Li” and insert “Ii”; in line 11, 
after the word “from,” to strike out ford numbered five’ 
(ford numbered five” and insert“ Ford No. 5’ (Ford No. 
5”; in line 17, after the word “feet,” to strike out “ west” 
and insert “east”; and in line 18, after the word“ rN 
to strike out “ triangulation ” and insert “trigonometric,” 
as to make the clause read : 

Beginning at a — marked by a concrete monument at the south- 
east corner of the land acquired by the United States from the John If 
estate through condemnation proceedings, which point has the 
nates 230.1 feet south asa 87.2 — — west from “ Ford No. 5 (Ford 
No. 5 being marked by — — mee pipe in a concrete monument 
stamped U. S. 1911,” fa ished by the 8 States district en 
neer office, and havin 8 570.99 feet south and 10,087. 
feet east from the trigonometric station); thence 
north 23° 12’ east 177 feet, — or om teen? thence north 16° east 66 
feet, more or less, to a pons on the shore line at high-water mark; 
thence southerly along” g nyi water mark to a point marked by a con- 


crete 8 th reference to the point of bening. south 


51° 0° east 70 ket —.— or less, the southwesterly boundary of the 


said tract being formed by the line joining said last-mentioned point 


on the 98 Une with the point of beginning: Provided, That this 

in no manner to interfere with the right of the Navy De- 
ir ash to make such use of the 
northeasterly direction from Fords Island as the needs of the Naval 
Service may require: Provided further, That there may be established 
over said military reservation, at such place as may be agreed upon by 


and islets ext in a 


the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of War, a right of way 
for the use of the Navy from the remaining portion of the naval reser- 
vation on Fords Island to the said shoals and Islets. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 39, line 23, after “ 25,000,” 
to insert “Provided, That the said bridge shall be so con- 
structed as not to interfere with the navigation of the said 
creek; fence around powder factory, $28,000;" and in line 25, 
after the words “ in all,” to strike out “$78,000” and insert 
“$106,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

Naval Proving Ground, Indianhead, Md.: Three powder dry houses, 
$15, Mey Ai fire protection’ $38,000; for the construction of a foot- 

bridge over attawoman Creek, Charles County, Md., for 

e exslusive use of the Government of the neno States under such 
rules and lations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Navy, $25. Provided, That the said bridge alf be so constructed 
as not to interfere with the navigation of the said creek; fence around 
powder factory, $28,000; in all, $106,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, line 6, after “ $10,000,” 
to insert “fire and boundary wall, $5,000; in all, $15,000,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

Naval 1 Lake Denmark. N. J.: arters f. 10,000 ; 
fre and age wall $5000; Bal oo 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, line 17, after 
“$105,000,” to insert “sea wall and filling, $36,000; in all, 
$141,000,” so as to make the oo. eye 

N l t stati s rs” art 
$105,000 ; pore ang Diling 286 236.000: 1 All. 141,500. 5 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, line 21, after “ $3,500,” 
to insert purchase of additional land. $90,000"; and in line 
22, after the words “in all,” to strike out “ $18,000” and insert 
“ $108,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

Naval magazine, St. Juliens Creek, Va.: Filling house, $2,000; 
railroad s; = $i 2,500 ; 23288 house, $3,500 >; purchase of ‘addl- 
tional lan „000; in an, $108,000. 

The PRN was agreed to. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it might be barely possible 
that it would be wise for us to know what some of these items 
are, the appropriations for which we are increasing. I will 
inquire where the Secretary is now reading? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Page 41, line 8. 

Mr. BORAH. In reference to the item on page 40, in line 21, 
appropriating 890.000 for the purchase of additional land, I 
should like to inquire what is that additional land to be pur- 
chased for? 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I have a letter from the Secretary of the Navy explaining 
the matter. The Government has a very large magazine at St, 
Juliens Creek, near Norfolk. The amount of land they now 
have is rather limited, and they are anxious to increase the 
Government's holdings in order that they may make the maga- 
zine larger and also save it from danger. 

Mr. BORAH. The amendment says, “For the purchase of 
additional land.“ How much additional land is going to be 
purchased? Ninety thousand dollars would purchase consider- 
able land in Virginia, I apprehend. - 

Mr. SWANSON. Here is the basis on which this amendment 
was recommended. I read the following letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, addressed to the chairman of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs of the Senate: 

NAvY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, June b. 1916. 
Hon. B. R. TILLMAN, United States Senator, 
Chairmen Committee on Naval Affairs. 
United States Senate, Washington. 

My Dran Senator: I rı respectfully recommend the following insertion 
before the words “in all,” in line "ai, ge 27, of the naval bill as it 
passed the House of Representatives, 

For the purchase o additional 11 land, $90,000.” 

This is for eniarging the — — reservation on St. Juliens Cr 
Norfolk, Va., which at present covers about 71 acres. The presen 

site is becoming crowded and it is certain that expansion will shorti 
have to be provided for. It is, therefore, very desirable that lan 
which has been offered for sale to the Government adjacent to the 
present magazine for about $90,000 be purchased. 

This item was not included in the estimates submitted to the House, 
but in view of the unusually — piia ropriations for ammunition in 
prospect, there will be a tremendous increase in activity at all the 
naval magazines, and it is considered urgently necessary that the addi- 
tional land here in question be purchased at the present time. 

The land it is proposed to purchase comprises about 88 acres. 

Very sincerely, 
JOSEPHUS DANIELS. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, do I understand that it is pro- 
posed to pay $90,000 for 88 acres of land? 
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Mr. SWANSON. The item provides for the purchase of land. 
I presume it may be condemned. I do not know anything about 
the value of the land except what the Secretary of the Navy 
has written. I know that he was very insistent that this item 
should be included, as was Admiral Strauss, who was Chief of 
the Bureau of Ordnance. 

Mr. BORAH. Is that land near the city? 

Mr. SWANSON. It is near Norfolk; I do not know the exact 
distance. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, of course, we are utterly in the dark in 
regard to it. It does seem that $1,000 an acre is rather an 
extraordinary price for land so situated. 

Mr. SWANSON. From what I have been told, I do not 
think it is an exorbitant price. The Government usually ac- 
quires land under such circumstances by condemnation; it is 
very rarely that it purchases, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to ‘ask the Sena- 
tor from Virginia a little further in regard to the same item, 
Is there a general statute by virtue of which the Secretary 
would have the right to go into court and condemn this land, 
or is the only authority he has to purchase it contained in this 
bill? 

Mr. SWANSON. I should like to include the words “or 
condemnation,” so as to make it clear, I think the acquisition 
of land should be made by condemnation unless it can be ob- 
tained at a satisfactory price. I think there is a statute which 
authorizes condemnation; but if not, I should like to have the 
language of the amendment include such authorization. 

Mr. NORRIS. I know that, as a rule, when we are appropri- 
ating for a purpose of this kind we provide in the appropriation 
for acquiring the land by condemnation. 

Mr. SWANSON. I should like to have the amendment read 
„purchase or condemnation.” I think provision for condemna- 
tion ought to be made in all cases where land is to be obtained. 

Mr. BORAH. It is pretty safe to assume that if the Govern- 
ment is going to pay a thousand dollars an acre the matter 
will not have to go into court. 

Mr. NORRIS. That depends altogether on the circumstances, 
If the Secretary 
Mr. SWANSON, 
„or condemnation.” 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Secretary of the Navy should offer the 
owners of the land the full amount of the appropriation, he 
probably would not have to go into court; but if the Secretary 
of the Navy were of the opinion that the land was not worth 
the amount of the appropriation he would probably have to go 
into court. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the Senator in charge of the 
bill will notice that the item on page 32, in respect to the acqui- 
sition of property for the Washington Navy Yard, provides for 
purchase or condemnation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
has the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not yielded. 

Mr. WARREN. I beg the Senator's pardon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator from Wyoming desires to ask a 
question with regard to this item, I yield. 

Mr. WARREN. I was going to say that quite often in items 
providing for the acquisition of land condemnation is provided 
for. On page 82 the manner of condemnation in connection 
with the acquisition of property for the Washington Navy Yard 
is provided for, it being there stated that the condemnation pro- 
ceedings shall be conducted substantially in accordance with the 


I offer an amendment to insert the words 


provisions of an act of Congress, approved August, 1890, “ pro- 


viding a site for the enlargement of the Government Printing 
Office,” and so forth. That act seems to have provided a suc- 
cessful method of procedure and has been followed very often 
since then, 

Mr. SWANSON. That is nearly always provided in the acqui- 
sition of property in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is not a general statute that will apply 
to every case, is it? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It applies to the District of Columbia 
alone. 

Mr. NORRIS. It applies only to the District? 

Mr, GALLINGER. That is right. 

Mr. WARREN. But it is usual to insert such a provision 
where the acquisition of land is provided for, as in the case of 
the item on page 32. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, of course, if there were a gen- 
eral statute providing for the condemnation of property by the 
Government, and in such an item as this we simply authorized 
the property to be condemned according to law, that would be 
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sufficient. I do not know whether there is such a general statute, 
though I am rather inclined to think there is. 

Mr. SWANSON. There is one; and we usually put in the 
words “condemnation or purchase.” They ought to be included 
in this instance. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, if condemnation proceedings become 
necessary, resort can be had to the general law, and the Goy- 
ernment can begin the necessary proceedings in court. 

Mr. SWANSON. I offer an amendment, on page 42, line 21, 
after the words “additional land, $90,000,” to insert “to be 
obtained by purchase or condemnation, as the Secretary of the 
Navy may deem wise.” 

Mr, GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will suggest to the Sen- 
ator that he make it “$90,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary.” 

Mr. SWANSON. I accept that amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It will probably make no difference, but 
I nevertheless offer the suggestion. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to hear the suggestion made by 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I suggest that, after the numerals 
“ $90,000,” there be included the words “or so much thereof as 
may be necessary.” 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that is a very proper amendment. 

Mr. SWANSON. I desire to amend the amendment so that 
it will read “$90,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
to be obtained by purchase or condemnation, as the Seeretary of 
the Navy may deem wise.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I know that there is sometimes 
a general opinion—and I think it is particularly applicable to 
the District of Columbia—that when an appropriation is made 
for the purchase of land, whether by condemnation proceedings 
or otherwise, it is necessary to use the entire appropriation be- 
fore the matter is ended. I remember, several years ago, soon 
after I came to Congress, of being on a street car one day, after 
an appropriation had been made for the condemnation of some 
property and a Member of the House had made quite a deter- 
mined speech in opposition to what he complained was the ex- 
travagant use of publie funds. I heard two gentlemen talking 
it over—I do not know who they were, but they were apparently 
intelligent citizens of the District—and they concurred in the 
proposition that the Member of the House who had made the 
speech was wrong, because, as they said, when Congress provided 
for the purchase of real estate in the District of Columbia and 
made an appropriation for it, Congress had thereby placed a 
value upon the property, and that even though condemnation pro- 
ceedings were resorted to the commissioners appointed to ap- 
praise the property had no other duty to perform than to divide 
the appropriation up between the owners of the property in 
proportion to the value of the property as they really Sras 
those proportions were represented. 

Mr, GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. May I give the Senator a concrete ex- 
ample? When it was proposed to erect the Senate Office Build- 
ing, a provision was placed in an appropriation bill that $750,000 
should be appropriated for the purchase of land and toward the 
construction of the building. I took occasion in the Committee 
on Appropriations to suggest to the chairman, who was the late 
lamented Senator Allison, of Iowa, that mighty little of that 
appropriation would go for the construction of the building. 

He differed with me. The result was that the owners en- 
tered into a combination and forced condemnation proceedings, 
In this District the juries are made up largely of real-estate 
men, and when the matter was settled they took out of the 
$750,000 $748,500, leaving $1,500 for the construction of the 
building! 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that is a fair illustration of what often 
happens. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I want to say a word further, if the Sen- 
ator will permit me. I have been engaged in committee work, 
and will have to return immediately to the committee room, 
but I think there is a provision in this bill for the acquisition 
of land for the enlargement of the navy yard in the District 
of Columbia. The Government is never wise about matters 
of that kind. Somebody in the interest of the Government 
ought to have had an option on that land, but I happen to know 
that a citizen of the District has an option on that land, taken 
some time ago, in anticipation of this very appropriation; and 
we will pay all that it is worth, whether it is acquired by con- 
demnation or not. 

Mr. NORRIS. We will undoubtedly pay more than it is 
worth. 


1916. 
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‘Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; more than it is worth. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask further of the Sena- 
tor from Virginia how the sum of $90,000 came to be agreed 
upon? 

Mr. SWANSON. If I mistake not, I wish to say to the Sena- 
tor that I know what he is driving at. I knew nothing about 
this matter until a letter came to the committee urging the 
amendment. As I understand, this is the price at which the 
land is offered. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if the Senator thinks I am 
driving at the proposition that he engineered this matter he is 
greatly mistaken. It is no reflection upon the Senator from 
Virginia at all, and I did not intend it in the slightest way as 
such. I beg the Senator's pardon. He must not draw that 
inference at all. What I thought, though, was that a proposi- 
tion to buy land for the purpose proposed at the rate of a 
thousand dollars an acre was most interesting. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator can get land in 
the city of Norfolk, or near the city, on the water front for 
less than that, he would make a fortune very soon. The Sena- 
tor knows that in Norfolk near the navy yard and in all that 
section, especially in the city, which is growing rapidly, land 
is held very high. As I understand, the owners have offered 
to let the navy yard have it at this price. 

Mr. SMOOT. How many acres are there? 

Mr. SWANSON. Eighty-eight acres. I will say to the Sena- 
tor that I do not think it is an exorbitant price; but this amend- 
ment came up, and it was left to the clerk to include it. It 
ought to carry $90,000, if necessary, and provision ought to be 
made to acquire the land by purchase or condemnation. It 
ought to be included in that way. 

I offer that amendment to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state, for the 
information of the Senator from Virginia, that the amendment 
of the committee has already been agreed to, and there will have 
to be a reconsideration. Without objection, it will be recon- 
sidered. The question now recurs on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Virginia to the amendment proposed by the 
committee, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On-page 40, line 21, in lieu of the amend- 
ment proposed by the committee, after the numerals “ $3,500” 
and the semicolon, it is proposed to insert: 

Purchase of additional land, to be secured by 
demnation or otherwise, as the Secretary of the 
$90,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 41, after line 7 ,to insert: 

The 8 contained in the naval appropriation act 1 ong th 
March 8, 1915, of $20,000 for the construction of a building for the 
storage of torpedoes at the naval torpedo station, Newport, R. I., is 
hereby made available for has sapere for a like ‘purpose at the naval 
coaling station, Melville, R. I. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 41, after line 23, to strike 
out: 

Experimental laboratory: For laboratory and research work, includ- 
ing the construction, equipment, and operation of a laboratory, to be 


e nded at the discretion of the Secretary of the Navy (limit of cost 
not to exceed $1,500,000), $1,000,600. 


And to insert: 


Experimental and research laboratory: For laboratory and research 
work on the subject of gun erosion, torpeda motive power, the gyroscope, 
submarine guns, protection against submarine, torpedo, and mine attack. 
improvement in submarine attachments, improvement and development 
in submarine engines, storage batteries and propulsion, improvement in 
radio installations, and such other necessary work for the benefit of the 
Government service, including the construction, equipment. and opera- 
tion of a laboratory, the employment of scientific civilian assistants 
as may become necessary, to be expended under the direction of the 
Seeretary of the Navy, $2,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am going to ask the Senator 
to allow that amendment on page 42, beginning at line 4, to go 
over, 

Mr. SWANSON. 
evening? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will try to get together the information I 
have by that time; but I want to say to the Senator that I am 
compelled to leave the Senate Chamber now to attend a meeting 
of the Appropriations Committee, and it may be after 4.30 
before we get through with the District appropriation bill. 
Just as soon as I can get through there, however, I am going 
to get together the information which has been sent to me in 
connection with this item, and I shall be glad to take it up 
then. 

Mr. SWANSON. Let the amendment be passed over. 


urchase or con- 
avy may direct, 


Until what time? Some time later in the 


Mr. SMOOT. While I am on my feet I should like to ask 
also that the amendment on page 132, beginning with line 5 
and ending with line 9, may be passed over for the same reason 
in case I am not in the Chamber. 

Mr. SWANSON. I will ask the Secretary to make a note 
of that. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, as I may not be in the Chamber 
when the amendment on page 42 is taken up, I should like to 
ask a few questious now in regard to it. How much of this 
appropriation of $2,000,000 is to be expended for the construc- 
tion and equipment of a laboratory, and where is the labora- 
tory to be located? 2 

Mr. SWANSON. There is a letter from Mr. Edison and 
others in connection with this amendment, which makes a very 
detailed statement of the contemplated expenditure. As I un- 
derstand, this is to construct a building and equip it with the 
machines and all the chemical apparatus needed to make inves- 
tigations and experiments on the lines indicated in the amend- 
ment. If the Senator will note the amendment of the Senate, 
it broadens the investigations and the experiments included in 
the House provision. 

Mr. WEEKS. Has the committee any information about how 
much of the $2,000,000 is to be expended for a laboratory? 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. Edison and others said that unless we 
appropriated that amount it would be useless to make a smaller 
appropriation ; that the good that could be accomplished by the 
expenditure of less than $2,000,000 would be so little that it 
would be a waste of money; that if the Government is going to 
have a scientific laboratory to experiment on all these matters, 
to ascertain the latest and most scientific methods as outlined 
in this amendment, less than $2,000,000 would not be of any 
value. . 

Mr. WEEKS. But that does not answer my question at all. 
Two million dollars covers a great many things in this para- 
graph. How much of it is to be expended for a laboratory? 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, the entire amount is to 
be spent for building a laboratory and to equip it, both. 

Mr. WEEKS. Oh, no. In the very line which I am talking 
about, line 12, it says, “ the construction, equipment, and opera- 
tion of a laboratory,“ How long is it proposed to operate it 
under this appropriation? 

Mr. TILLMAN, I will say, for the benefit of the Senator, that 
Mr. Edison wrote to me, and the information I received was 
that it would take $1,500,000 to build and equip a laboratory, 
and then he needed $500,000 with which to conduct experiments. 

Mr. WEEKS. How long will it take to construct the labora- 
tory? 

Mr. 

Mr. 


TILLMAN. It will be constructed as soon as possible. 
WEEKS. I mean, it would take a year; would it not? 
Mr. TILLMAN. I do not know. : 
Mr. CLAPP. That would depend upon how many men the 

put to work, of course. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it might take more than a year. It would 
depend upon how quickly they could get the machinery. 

Mr. WEEKS. What I am trying to find out is whether or 
not the laboratory is likely to be operated this year. If not, 
why should we appropriate the money for it this year? 

Mr. TILLMAN. You can depend on it that Thomas A. Edison 
does not fool with things. When he gets busy he gets very, very 
busy. 

Mr. SWANSON. I should like to say that the details of the 
matter are to be found in a letter written by Mr. Edison. When 
the Governinent can get the valuable information, the genius 
and the scientific knowledge possessed by these men, free, and all 
they ask the Government to do is to furnish the laboratory and 
the expense of operating it, and their services are given free, 
and then the money is spent under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, who has to approve the expenditures. it seems 
to me that it is a combination of science and genius and practi- 
cal knowledge in the Navy Department that would make it a 
very wise expenditure on the part of the Government. 

Mr. WEEKS. Let me ask the Senator what right we have 
to accept the services of these gentlemen without compensation? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not know any reason why we should 
not, if they offer them. 

Mr. WEEKS. Is it not contrary to law? 

Mr. SWANSON. I know of no law to that effect. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is contrary to law. 

Mr. SMOOT. But this amendment provides that they shall 
be paid. 

Mr. BORAH. If we can get something for nothing, let us 
repeal the law. } 

Mr. SWANSON. They must have some employees. The 
employees are the only ones who will be paid. The members 
of the advisory board, these scientists, do not get anything. It 
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is a patriotic effort on their part to aid the Government. It is 
the minor employees, who are not included in this advisory 
board, who get some compensation. 

Mr. WEEKS. One more question, Mr. President. Would 
the Senator object to an amendment requiring that these em- 
ployees should be under the civil service? 

Mr. TILLMAN. All of this expenditure is under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Navy, and of course he is bound by 
all the laws they have in the Navy Department. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have no objection. 

Mr. WEEKS. Does the Senator think that it will be neces- 
sary for him to employ the people who are to work in this labo- 
ratory, unless there is a special provision for it, under the pro- 
visions of the civil-service act? 

Mr. TILLMAN. I know it would. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator will permit me, I think the 
law is the other way. They are only exempted from the civil 
service by special enactment. We have, on several occasions, 
inserted provisions of that kind in different pieces of legislation, 
notably the banking act and the tariff act. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to make a sug- 
gestion to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. I may be wrong, but, as I understand it, 
unless the law specifically exempts the employees from the 
classified service they would be put under the classified service 
under the general law. 

Mr. WEEKS. I think the Senator is right. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I will say to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts that I will have Mr. Edison’s letter here, and we will let 
this amendment go over until it comes, and then we will have 
it read into the RECORD. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask whether any hearings were had, or 
is there anything besides Mr. Edison’s letter? 

Mr. TILLMAN. No. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, there were 
very full and voluminous hearings in the House. 

Mr. BORAH. I had reference to the Senate committee. 

Mr. SWANSON. Not in the Senate. The Senate had very 
few, if any, hearings. I do not suppose we spent half a day 
in hearings; but if the Senator will examine the hearings in the 
House he will find the matter very fully discussed, and, I think, 
the items of expediture, and so forth. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The House only gave one million. Mr. Edi- 
son wrote and assured me that a million would be wasted. 

Mr. SWANSON. As the Senator from Utah [Mr. Saroor] has 


asked that it should go over, suppose we let it.go over until he, 


returns to the Chamber. It Is useless to discuss it two or three 
times. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 42, line 24, after the words 
“public works,” to strike out “$7,139,975” and insert $10,- 
835,915.70." so as to make the clause read: 

Total parne works, $10,335,915.70 and the amounts herein appro- 
priated therefor, except for irs preservation at navy yards and 
stations, shall be available until expended. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 43, line 2, after the word 
“ officers,” to strike out “on the active list of officers,” so as to 
read: 


The President is „ to a t a commission of five 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 43, after line 22, to strike 
out: 


Said commission shall also investigate and report upon the neces- 
sity, desirability, and advisability of establishing an additional navy 
yard or naval station on the Atlantic coast south of Cape Hatteras or on 
or near the United States coast of the Gulf of Mexico or in the Carib 

Sea of a character adeguate for the proper naval defense of that por- 
tion of the country. ‘Sata report shall contain all the information of 
like character as directed in the presets paragraph relating to the 
investigation and report as to the Pacific coast. 


And to insert: 

Said commission shall also investigate and report as to the necessity, 
desirability, and 8 of establishi submarine and aviation 
bases on e Atlantic and Pacific coasts and other ons of the 
United States, and as to the cost and location thereof. 

Said commission shall also report on the advisability of establishin 
one or more naval academies on the Pacific coast or in the region o 
the Great Lakes and where the same should be located and the prob- 
able cost thereof. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Sen- 
ator having the bill in charge, referring to the amendment on 
page 44, whether or not he understands that “ the Atlantic ” in- 
cludes the Gulf of Mexico. If there is any question about it, 
I think that ought to be corrected. I would suggest, as an 
amendment, after the word “Atlantic,” on page 44, line 8, to in- 
sert the words “Gulf of Mexico,” so that it would read “on 
the Atlantic, Gulf of Mexico, and Pacific coasts.” 

Mr. SWANSON. I have no objection to that being inserted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I move to strike out the para- 
graph commencing on line 11 with the words “Said commis- 
sion” and ending on line 14 with the words “ cost thereof.” 

I presume it would not do any harm to have a commission 
traveling about to consider the question of establishing more 
naval academies, provided they reported that it was inadvisable 
to do so; but it seems to me that it is a piece of folly and 
nonsense to talk about establishing another naval academy or 
another military academy. The men that we propose to edu- 
cate for the Navy can be educated to so much greater ad- 
vantage in one place and so much less expense to the Govern- 
ment, wherever that naval academy is located, that to think 
of establishing other naval academies and constructing great 
plants, as would naturally follow any such course, seems to me 
88 19 of folly. I think the whole thing ought to go out of 

e 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, there are Senators on the Naval Committee who are very 
insistent that there should be another naval academy, located 
either on the Great Lakes or on the Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. WEEKS. Let me say to the Senator that I have no 
doubt that there are 40 Senators who would like to have naval 
academies established in their States. 

Mr. SWANSON. And motions were offered to provide for 
them. We thought it would be better to have a commission 
to report on the matter before any action was taken pro or con. 
I hope the Senator will not object to this commission being 
organized. It is not a new commission. It is a commission that 
has work already. Let the commission make a report. 

Meg 5 Let the commission report, and then make 

e fight. 

Mr. SWANSON. I concur with the Senator. I think one 
academy each for the Army and the Navy is sufficient; but I 
have no objection to having the matter investigated by this com- 
mission. I hope the Senator will not insist upon eliminating 
that provision, but that it may be included in the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do, 

Mr. THOMAS. I was going to suggest to the Senator from 
Massachusetts that this is the appropriate time to consider 
the matter if it is to be considered at all, because if this com- 
mission should make a report recommending one or more 
academies, those who are interested in the places selected will 
then strenuously exert themselves to secure the enactment of 
legislation establishing them; and once we begin to multiply or 
even duplicate these institutions we are going to have them all 
over the country. 2 

Personally I am of the opinion that one additional academy, 
military as well as naval, for the West or for the Pacific coast 
might be a good thing for the country; but the difficulty is that 
the precedent once established is bound to produce a brood of, 
academies, both naval and military, all over the country. My 
State will want one. 

Mr. WEEKS. It would be natural for a great coastwise State 
like Colorado to want one. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator’s constituents will want one; 
and, as a consequence, we will have an omnibus bill providing 
for these institutions all over the country. Now is the time, I 
think, to determine the matter. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was only going to say that I quite con- 
cur in the views of the Senator from Massachusetts and the 
Senator from Colorado, and I believe that now is the time to 
raise this objection. I think we can not do better than to retain 
the academy where it is. 

Mr. TILLMAN. If Senators will look at the top of page 43 


and see who constitutes this commission, I think they will get 
some light and understand that this is no cheap-John excur- 


1916. 
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sion running around just to spend money, but that it will be 
composed of naval officers who are supposed to know the good 
of the Navy and the needs of i* 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will with- 
hold his motion until the return of the junior Senator from 
California [Mr. PHELAN], who made a very elaborate argu- 
ment before the committee, and I think the Senate ought to 
have the benefit of that argument before acting on this matter, 

Mr. SWANSON, I am very much opposed to establishing 
any academy anywhere else, either for the Army or for the 
Navy. 

Mr. TILLMAN. No one is more opposed to it than am I. 

Mr. SWANSON. But this matter will have to be deter- 
mined at some time. They are very insistent on it, and it 
seems to me that the report of a board on it could not do any 
harm, 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr, President, I think the Senator will save 
himself and the Government trouble to let this matter come 
to a vote now and knock the whole thing out of the bill. I 
want to do the courteous thing by the junior Senator from 
California; but he is a member of the committee, and it seems 
he should be here while this bill is under consideration. I am 
either going to renew this motion later on or I am willing to 
defer it now if the Senator in charge of the bill would like to 
have it passed over temporarily. 

Mr. SWANSON. I should like to have the Senator from 
California here when this matter is disposed of. It would not 
be proper to pass on it in his absence, it seems to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the Senator from Virginia desires to have the whole amend- 
ment passed over, 

Mr. SWANSON. Let the amendment be passed over until 
the Senator from California comes in. We will recur to it as 
soon as he returns. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I take it that the motion to strike out ap- 
plies only to lines 11 to 14, inclusive, and not to the whole 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be necessary to have 
the whole amendment passed over. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. PHELAN entered the Chamber, 

Mr. SWANSON. The junior Senator from California [Mr. 
PHELAN] is in his seat, and we can dispose of the amendment. 
I will state that the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] 
has moved to strike out the provision directing a commission to 
make a report 
J ta da tae ronson ot Tie (CAE LAKES, end where thie nome 
should be located and the probable cost thereof. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I understand that a motion 
has been made to strike out the provision referred to by the 
Senator from Virginia. The object of the provision in the 
bill is to meet the absolute necessities of the Navy to-day in 
providing adequate means for the education of Naval officers. 
The Annapolis school has reached its capacity, and the Congress 
has increased the number of midshipmen. I am informed by 
the Secretary of the Navy that it is impracticable to enlarge 
the Annapolis Academy on account of inadequate ground, and 
it is not desirable to educate at any one place more than 1,200 
midshipmen, and that is the capacity of the Annapolis Academy 
to-day. 

Eneland has two academies—a small, tight little island. The 
United States is an extensive country, with a population con- 
stantly growing. The western part of the country has recently 
come into well-deserved prominence. I have been informed that 
midshipmen are reluctant to come from the Far West to An- 
napolis on account of its remoteness from their homes, and 
western Senators have informed me—the Senator from Ne- 
vada did so the other day—that men have refused to go, on 
the advice of their parents, because they would be so remote 
from the influence of their parents. Therefore, the Navy is 
denied a class of midshipmen that would doubtless greatly in- 
crease the efficiency of the Navy, by introducing a desirable class 
of young men, hardened by the frontier, in the arduous service 
of war in behalf of their country when that time must come, 

I do not know why the eastern part of the country should 
make any objection to the addition of another school; and, 
granting- that other schools should be established, why they 
should not, not only in justice to the West but generously, 
accord that privilege to that part of the country, the Pacific 
coast, where the Navy is to-day most needed, where familiarity 
with its waters is most desirable, because I am not alone in 


believing that the next great naval engagement in which this 
country shall be involved will be rather in Pacific waters— 
the term“ Pacific” being a misnomer—than in Atlantic waters, 
There the expansion is going on. There we read, no later than 
to-day, of treaties between Asiatic countries and European 
countries for the purpose of controlling the trade. There, ac- 
cording to William H. Seward, will be the future theater of the 
great events of the world; and he so stated it with prophetic 
vision at the time he, as Secretary of State, acquired the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska. 

We have islands, Senators, in the Pacific. Whether we are to 
defend our frontier or not is a matter for future discussion. 
There is a disposition to give up some of these hazardous 
possessions of the United States; but, needless to say, we have 
them, and we are interested in the development of the Pacific 
trade, and there the future conflict will come. 

I mention that merely to say that this country is larger than 
Maryland or New York or Massachusetts; that the Pacific Ocean, 
strategically, is of great importance to this country, and should 
be known and understood. I am told that there are men in the 
naval service of this Government to-day who have no knowledge 
whatever of Pacific waters. If some of them were educated on 
the shores of the Pacific, they would have special qualifications. 

We have there the great ocean; we have still waters; we have 
navy yards. There is every facility for the education of the 
man not only in navigation on still waters and in the deep sea 
but in the construction of war vessels. It is only fair, in the 
establishment of a new school, if such a school is to be estab- 
lished, that it be established on the Pacific coast, and that the 
Members of this body should be informed as to the most desir- 
able location, as to the probable cost, and as to every other fact 
which will gnide them in determining their action. 

I submit that this matter does not settle the question whether 
there shall be two schools, but merely puts the Senate in posses- 
sion of the information necessary upon which to base a sound 
judgment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it is true that this amendment 
does not technically settle the question as to whether or not we 
shall have another school, but it is the first step in that direc- 
tion. If it is necessary that we should have another school like 
Annapolis, I should not be one to oppose its establishment; but 
before we take any steps let us determine whether or not it is 
necessary to establish another school. If there should be an- 
other one established, it probably would be established on the 
Pacific coast. I would just as lief it should be on the Pacific 
coast as on any other coast. But, Mr. President, if we are going 
to expand the Navy to such an extent that the school already 
established is too small, and we have not enough land there on 
which to build more buildings and to expand, then let us buy 
some more land there. If we establish one on the Pacific coast 
we will have to buy the land upon which it is established. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, will the Senator submit to an 
interruption? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will. 

Mr. PHELAN. Congressman Kxxr, of California, has made a 
tender of a thousand acres of land on the Bay of San Francisco; 
so I judge other points on the coast would be just as ready to 
make a donation, if that is a moving consideration with the 
Senator from Nebraska. . 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator that it has not much 
influence with me whether it is donated or not; but there is not 
any proposition here that anybody is going to donate the land. 
I presume we could advertise for donations and establish these 
schools all over and get the land donated. 

Why, Mr. President, if the other argument is good, that the 
young men from the West refuse. to go to Annapolis because 
they will be so far away from the influence of their fathers and 
their mothers, if that is an argument for the establishment of 
more military and naval academies, then let us establish them 
in every county in the United States. 

Why, Mr. President, how far do they have to go now from 
my part of the country? I have not heard that any of them ob- 
jected to going to Annapolis because they would be out from 
under the influence of parental care. But, Mr. President. if the 
sons of Nevada do not want to go to Annapolis, and therefore we 
are deprived of the valuable services of those young men; if 
they will not go there because they will be so far away from 
father and mother, how much better would it be if they went 
to San Francisco? They could not go home every Saturday 
night there. And what would happen to those valuable mid- 
shipmen if they were graduated from the academy, and the or- 
der came that they should go to South Africa, or to Japan, or to 
China, still farther away from their fathers and their mothers? 
I presume they would resign from the Navy. 
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Mr. KENYON. Their fathers might go along. 
Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Iowa suggests that their 
fathers might go along. That might be; but, Mr. President 

Mr. PHELAN, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do. 

Mr. PHELAN. I may have been misunderstood. I was 
merely describing the attitude of mind of the parents, not the 
disposition of the boy; and hence we lose that class of boy, 
on account of the mental attitude of the parents toward send- 
ing the boy to so remote a point. The boy himself is always 
willing to leave the parent nest. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator from California assure us 
that these fathers and mothers of Nevada would not likewise 
object if their sons went to San Francisco? Would not that be 
just a little too far away from the control of parental influence? 

When I mention San Francisco Bay as a center, it covers a 
very considerable area, easily accessible to points in Idaho, and 
in Nevada, and in Utah, and in Arizona, and in all the pioneer 
States. The Senator probably has reference to Nebraska. That 
is still more remote. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I had reference to Nevada because the 
Senator mentioned the State of Nevada. 

Mr. PHELAN. It is one night’s journey from San Francisco. 

Mr. NORRIS. But the parents whose sons go to Annapolis 
would probably likewise object to their sons going to San Fran- 
cisco, even though it took only two or three days to go and 
return. 

Mr. PHELAN. To those people who are working hard for 
their living the consideration of the item of transportation—the 
cost is not so great for the smaller distance—means very much. 

Mr. NORRIS. But the Senator will have to have some new 
regulations for this specific academy, because, even though 
parents living in Baltimore have sons in the Annapolis Academy, 
the young men could not go home to see their fathers without 
permission, and they would not get permission under the rules 
and regulations more than once or twice a year. They will get 
that permission if they live in Nevada, and the Government will 
pay the expense of the young men going there and back. 

It seems to me it reduces itself down to this, that we are going 
to make a commercial proposition. If academies are going to be 

established for the benefit of the communities in which they are 
located rather than for the benefit of the Government, then we 
must go into the business, and we ought to have them every- 
where, I could guarantee to you, Mr. President, that if you 
will establish a naval academy on the Missouri River we can 
have donated a thousand acres of land available for that pur- 
pose without any expense to the Government, and probably 
build à plant and turn over some boats that the Senator from 
Iowa has put out of commission by his opposition to the river 
and harbor bill. 

Mr. KENYON. On the Platte River? 

Mr. NORRIS. On the Platte and the Missouri Rivers. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not know that there are any boats on the 
Platte River. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes, there are boats on the Platte. But 
that does-not make any difference. If you are going to establish 
these military academies for the. benefit of the communities, then 
you ought to establish them where there is no water, because it 
will cost that much more money to get water there; and you 
can dig a channel up the Mississippi and its tributaries and do 
more good to the community by spending the Government 
funds than if you simply established a military academy along 
the ocean. Why should not the cities on rivers have them as 
well as the ocean cities? 

It all reduces itself, it seems to mo, to the proposition whether 
we need another academy. No good argument, as far as I have 
been able to hear, has been offered or even suggested that another 
academy is necessary. I think, if we had another one, it would 
probably go to the Pacific coast by general consent, but I do 
not believe we ought to go into the business of establishing 
academies for the benefit of communities. If we do, then we 
ought to establish another military academy for the Army. 
This is for the Navy. 

If we must have two naval academies, then why not have 
two military academies? It is a stepping stone. It means the 
establishment of a naval academy on the Pacific coast, one on 
the Great Lakes, and one on the Gulf; and then the mili- 
tary academies, and they will not be confined to the coast, will 
go all over the country, because you can train your soldiers 
inland just as well as you can on the water. The one already 
established is on a river, and every river in the country will be 
demanding a military academy. After all, the great naval 
program of expansion is one more for the benefit of the com- 


munity and individuals than it is for the benefit of the coun- 
try. It may not be out of place to provide for the establish- 
ment of a dozen of them, because that will take public money 
and give it to somebody just as well as if we built two or three 
dozen useless battleships and let somebody get that money. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I am slightly interested in this 
provision. It will be noted that the provision calls for an 
investigation as to the places likely to be available for this new 
academy. One of the places is the Great Lakes. The Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. SmirH] says, “For Chicago.” It is true, 
my home is in the imperial and unparalleled city of Chicago, 
which sits in queenly magnificence upon the great Lake Mich- 
igan. It feels that it is the most appropriate place where an 
academy could be located upon the Lakes if one is to be 
located in that vicinity. I confess a personal interest in that 
undertaking, and I was instrumental, together with the Senator 
from California [Mr. PHELAN], both being members of the 
Naval Committee, in having this provision written in the 
phraseology that it now presents. 

Mr. President, there is only one inquiry here. The Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Nonnts] puts it very well and, I think, 
disposes of it and makes the issue absolute. If it is necessary 
for the Government to have academies for the education of stu- 
dents in the matters of naval warfare and naval commerce, 
then the Government should have them in number sufficient 
and at places appropriate to serve the object and to completely 
serve the full object of the Government. If, on the other hand, 
we have reached a point where the wisdom of the legislative 
body is that they are unnecessary further, that they should not 
be increased, that there should be no enlargement, then this 
provision should be defeated upon the ground that the policy 
is not for the welfare of the Government. 

If, on the other hand, it has been discovered through past 
events or present existing circumstances that we should enlarge 
the Navy, enlarge its officers, prepare a larger field for the edu- 
cation of the men who shall serve in the Navy, then the ques- 
tion is, Where can that best be done? 

I beg to say to the Senate that I think the able Senator from 
Nebraska has failed to catch the spirit which is the one which 
I think justifies this investigation. I tender it in detail, and 
if the one I offer is not sufficiently justified then I do not think 
that the mere question of accommodation of localities for the 
mere purpose of locality or appropriation for their profit or 
their pleasure would be sufficient. 

This Government, Mr. President, extends from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. If we shall ever have a conflict, such as I fear, 
it will come either from the Atlantic, Europe, from the Pacific, 
the Orient, or from the South. It is not generally conceded that 
we are likely to have trouble from the North. As to the latter 
I do not altogether agree. It is well known that I do not agree 
in this enjoyed security, but I do not intend to enter now upon 
that phase. It is enough to say that I have always harbored 
the fear that if this country should ever become involved in diffi- 
culty with any European nation it will find one of its greatest 
difficulties to solve at the north border. 

But, Mr, President, the theory of an academy upon the Pa- 
cific coast is that those waters shall become learned to the sea- 
men, shall become learned to the sailors, so that the ability to 
struggle in those waters and to contest in those waters may be 
known to men trained upon those waters. 

Second, sir, that the Pacific coast and that part of the West 
shall feel akin and close to the Government. That it shall feel 
in participating in the Government it has been permitted to 
enjoy the benefit of the Government. 

It is too well known, I am sure Senators will not regard this 
as an exaggeration, that there is a part of our country which 
has always felt that it has been divorced from the benefit of 
the Republic, and that the Atlantic has always enjoyed all the 
privileges so that every benefit conferred is to some degree 
sooner or later conferred there; that through favored privi- 
leges the Atlantic coast has enjoyed for nearly a hundred years 
a monopoly of benefits. 

The Pacific coast should have one academy if it shall be first 
conceded that there shall be an increase in the opportunities 
and an increase in the number of the Navy. Two things that 
I feel result. One is, it is nearer to the citizens; they do not 
travel so far; they train at their doorways; they are ac- 
quainted with the water in which they may serve. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator permit an interruption? 

Mr. LEWIS. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to suggest to the Senator this thought 
in answer to his argument, that one of the reasons why an 
additional academy should be located on the Pacific is to 


familiarize the future men of the Navy with the Pacific waters. 
I may be wrong in it, but I believe the fact is that the men who 
are at Annapolis to-day get as much experience and drill and 
practice on the Pacific coast as they do on the Atlantic Ocean, 
and that, outside of the little boating in the immediate vicinity of 
the school where they would learn to handle boats, and so forth, 
they get as much absolute practice on one side of the country 
as they do on the other. I think that exists now, and while I 
ngree with the Senator if it is decided that another academy 
shall be built it ought to be on the Pacific Ocean, yet the fact 
that a young man goes through a school there does not equip 
him any better in knowledge of the Pacific Ocean than though 
he went through a school on the Atlantic Ocean. When he is 
put in charge, as he eventually will be, of a battleship or any 
vessel of the Navy he is just as liable, if graduated from the 
Pacific coast school, to be sent to the Atlantic Ocean as he 
would be to be retained on the Pacific. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I desire in reply to say to the 
able Senator that he indulges in a state of facts that investi- 
gation will assure him are not well grounded. It is not until 
after the student has graduated that he is put upon a ship. 
Then, of course, he may train after that in waters anywhere; 
but pending the time of his graduation he is, I assure the Sena- 
tor, by the regulations largely limited to the field upon the 
Atlantic coast. 

But I wish to say to my able friend, this has another point of 
consideration that impresses me. I am now speaking about the 
coast. I am satisfied that while we live, if Providence shall be 
so generous as to allow us to live the Divine statute of limita- 
tions, the whole present policy of the Navy will be abandoned; 
that our country, extending so far, from the Pacific to the At- 
lantic, and our interests becoming constantly involved and in 
many cases so threatened, there will next arise the necessity for 
an Atlantic Squadron wholly controlled from the Atlantic coast 
for purposes of Atlantic defense; then there will be one on the 
Pacific coast, wholly existing upon the Pacific, trained on the 
Pacific, suited for Pacific necessities. The Panama Canal will 
make the channel through which these will join when neces- 
sary; yet, sir, under ordinary circumstances all life on each will 
be separate from each other for the purposes of the defense of 
the Republie against those things which many of us assume are 
inevitable in the future, from either coast, or both. 

If I am right in that, surely then it is most appropriate that on 
the Pacific coast there should be the opportunity of a training 
station. Senators will see that the provision only calls for an 
examination. The objection made by the Senator from Ne- 
braska, which is as well put and as forcibly as can be from any 
other source, if well taken, will clearly appear to those who will 
investigate the subject under this provision, and then that in- 
vestigation which entails no expense will reveal such fact of 
just opposition. If, on the other hand, the investigation should 
reveal the necessity which the Senator says if revealed he would 
yield, as to the locating of some academy, then we will have the 
opportunity of the location. 

This much I say for the Pacific coast. The only other place 
where I feel there will be the necessity for naval education is 
upon the Great Lakes. Let it not be forgotten that one of the 
great struggles of the Republic for the maintenance of itself was 
on the Great Lakes; and as I see it, Senators, not wanting to 
strike a note of alarm here to-day, the Great Lakes again will 
be a field of a very severe naval encounter in this Republic. 

It might not be while we live—we all pray it shall not 
be ever—but it is inevitable if there should be an encounter 
anywhere that we should be involved with those nations which 
have possessions on the American continent now located upon 
the Great Lakes. For that reason I feel that the Great Lakes 
should have two stations. One should be for the shipyard. 
In that we are very much embarrassed by a treaty a hundred 
years old between the United States and Great Britain, which 
exists yet, which seems to forbid the construction of ships for 
naval uses or of ships at all upon the Great Lakes. Whether 
that treaty shall be abrogated or not I do not know, and why 
our Government continues to allow that obstruction to remain 
as it now exists against a shipyard on the Lakes, in view of the 
necessity for commerce, I do not understand. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I presume the Senator is better posted on that 
than I am, and I am asking entirely for information. Would 
the provisions of that treaty prohibit the use by the students 
of an academy, if one should be located on the Great Lakes, of 
naval vessels for the purpose of practice? 

Mr. LEWIS. F will say to my able friend that there was 


indulged before certain members of the committee their views 
on that subject, and I must say to the Senator there is some 
_ apprehension. 


There is a feeling on the part of very able men 
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and thoughtful men in this body who have given the subject 
attention before, that the same objection which would prevail 
against the ships being built for naval purposes might be 
equally addressed to a naval academy if Britain sought to 
enforce the provisions of the treaty. 

The hope is indulged that it will be waived by Great Britain 
as it has never been urged under certain conditions past where 
it might have been urged. But in reply directly to the Senator 
I say the subject is filled with very grave doubt. It is urged 
that the examination shall extend to the consideration of the 
Great Lakes in order that we may ascertain whether that part 
of the Middle West, which has felt at times that it has not been 
treated by this Government as an integral part. That it has 
often been ignored, and that it has been too often discriminated 
against. I feel that there upon the Great Lakes, a body of 
water foreign to both the Atlantic and the Pacific, calling for 
a different form of training, it would be most appropriate and 
justifiable to establish some form of academy where the young 
men could be trained for the uses of the water to the naval 
demands if these academies are necessary at all anywhere and 
if the increase of the Navy is essential and if further expan- 
sion of it is justified. 

I respectfully call to the attention of the Senate that the pro- 
vision merely asks to have the question Investigated. If the 
investigation shall develop a report calling for their construc- 
tion, then I think the objections urged by the able Senator 
could be probably addressed in more detail, but until thé recom- 
mendation discloses their necessity these objections need not 
be entertained. If it should be disclosed that they are necessary, 
then I am sure the objections will be addressed to the mere 
matter of their cost, their propriety, and the appropriateness of 
their location, for none of us would defeat the project if the 
necessities of the Government called for it. 

I join with the Senator from California in asking the Senate 
to allow the provision to remain, 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I am opposed to this bill and 
I expect to give the reasons for my opposition a little later on. 
But the Senator from Massachusetts makes a motion to strike 
out this provision of the bill. I am a little surprised that 
under the circumstances he should object to this provision. It 
seems to me to be quite ungrateful of him. It may be because 
he was educated at Annapolis and entertains the thought that 
no one can be well educated anywhere else. 

This provision does not establish a naval academy on the 
Pacific coast. It only provides for a proper investigation of that 
subject in order to determine whether it should be so established 
or not, 

I do not very well see how an advocate of the passage of this 
bill could object consistently to such a reasonable provision 
as that. 

We all know, Mr. President, this bill is going to pass eventu- 
ally and become a law, however unfortunate that may seem to 
me, and these different provisions in the bill must be judged 
upon that basis. If we are going to provide for an enormous 
Navy, which I think ought not to be established in a free coun- 
try like this, there is certainly nothing unreasonable in pro- 
viding that there may be two naval academies 3,000 miles apart, 
Why should the boys on the Pacific coast and nearby be com- 
pelled to come 3.000 miles to be educated under the Government 
when a school could be established nearer home? 

I must say,. Mr. President, that whatever my views may be 
of the bill itself as a whole, I can see no reason why this provi- 
sion in the bill should be stricken out. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, it seems to me that this 
amendment is an exceedingly reasonable proposal. As I under- 
stand, it is merely that this commission shall inquire into the 
advisability of establishing a naval school on the western coast. 

Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, in our military and 
naval preparation for the future, I think that we ought to give 
great attention to the education and training of officers, both 
for the Army and the Navy. The estimate is that in our Army 
each man costs about a thousand dollars per annum, except in 
the Philippine Islands or in other foreign service, where the 
cost is higher. The average cost of an officer annually does not 
exceed $2,500; and yet a good officer has an expansive quality of 
one to one-hundredth, for a good officer can train 100 men. We 
have, therefore, by training officers, this element of elasticity in 
our naval and military preparation that we have always on 
hand, whether they are actually in the service or not, a body 
of men who are trained to arms and who are capable of training 
others, Thus, the very presence of that large body of men 
facilitates elasticity in our military preparations in case of 
emergency. 

One of the great difficulties in England in training the enor- 
mous armies which they have recently produced has been a lack 
of officers, for in the preliminary stages of the war in Belgium 
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Ur officers of the British Army acted with their usual bravery 
md recklessness, leading their men instead cf following and 
wing protected by them, and they were swept away. Conse- 
qiently England was at the greatest disadvantage, a disadvan- 
Auge arising from the lack of having trained men who could 
tuin others. 

I have been in hopes of seeing our Military Establishment 
mlurgod in such a way as to provide military schools for train- 
ihe oflicers all over the country, making use of the original pur- 
ses of the land-grant college law, which provided not only 
r the advancement of agriculture and the mechanic arts, but 
Sr military training as well, the very purpose being to train for 
tc Republic men who had some knowledge of military dis- 
pline and military tactics and military sanitation, and who 
would be able to take care of others. In every war that we have 
Hdd tho chief difficulty at the very start has been one of sanita- 
ton; one of inability to meet the ordinary requirements of sani- 
ition, so that disease and pestilence have swept away more 
@ our men than has war itself. 

If we are going to have a larger Military Establishment and 
alarger Naval Establishment, are we to content ourselves with 
% naval school at Annapolis, Md.—the naval school at New- 
gert being one, I believe, of advanced tralning—or are we to 
ve others? Has not the Pacific coast its problems just as 
fie Atlantic coast has its problems, and are we going to require 
fiat that enormous territory in the western region should send 
ai of those whom we desire to train in the art of war, so far 
W it relates to our Navy, 3,000 miles away tor that training? 
believe that we should have such training as near as possible 
% the people themselves whose interests are affected, and that 
xe should have as many of such schools as will be necessary 
% have on hand always, either in active or in retired service, 
abody of men who will be able to meet any emergency, whatever 
Bmay be. 

I do not suppose for a moment that the Senate will reject 
ftis reasonable amendment, which has been inserted by the 
mmittee on Naval Affairs, having knowledge of the exigencies 
@ the situation regarding this matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
@ered by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS]. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, E desire to have the amend- 
ment again stated. I was temporarily absent from the Cham- 
ter when it was offered. 

The Secretary. On page 44, after line 10, it is proposed to 
strike out: 


Said commission shall also report on the advisability of establishing 
me or more nayal academies on the Pacific coast or in the region of 
8 Takes and where the same should be located and the probable 
0 ereot. 


Mr. WEEKS. 
morum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
mswered to their names: 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


Mnkhead Fletcher Nelson Smoot 
Fərah Gallinger Newlands Swanson 
Brady Gronna Norris Taggart 
Srandegee Hardwick Oliver Thomas 
Bryan Hitchcock Overman Thompson 
tron James Phelan Tillman 
Giamberiain Johnson, S. Dak, Pittman Townsend 
Gilton Jones Poindexter Underwood 
Capp Kenyon Pomerene Vardaman 
Terk, Wyo Kern Ransdell Wadsworth 
arke, Ark La Follette Shafroth Walsh 
falberson „Md. e Warren 
Artis Lewis Smith, Ariz. Weeks 
Mlingham ge Smith, Md. Wiliams 
Te Pont Martin, Va. Smith, S. C. Works 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty Senators have answered to 
fèe roll call. There is a quorum present. The pending ques- 
tòn is on the amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts 
Ir. WEEKS]. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, just a moment to explain why 
Ihaye made the motion which is now pending. One Naval 
@rademy has been established for the construction and main- 
tmance of which the Government has expended a great many 
lions of dollars. That institution is adequate for all the pur- 
gases to which it is likely to be devoted. I am surprised to 
Mur Senators making an argument in favor of more naval 
@rademies because some other section of the country will be 
beefited. It does not make any difference to me whether the 
Nval Academy is on the Atlantic coast, the Pacific coast, or 
æ the Gulf coast. It happens to be located on the Atlantic 
amst. I would feel exactly the same if it were located else- 
where. 

No argument can be made that it will add to the efficiency 
af such an establishment or to the value of the product of that 
eXublishment if there are two institutions instead of one, or 


three instead of two. The same argument can be made in favor 
of the establishment of such an institution on the Great Lakes 
as can be made in favor of its establishment on the Pacific coast 
or in one of the Gulf States, It is one of those matters which 
ought not to be considered at all from the standpoint of loca- 
tion. It is a great national institution. 

I do not think that a board of officers could be found who 
would report in favor of the establishment of an additional 
Naval Academy. I would feel it just as wise to put into the 
sundry civil bill a provision that a board should make an 
investigation to determine whether there should be another 
capital or not, or how many capitals there should be, and I 
am confident that there would be Senators—quite a number of 
them—if that were to be done, who would advance good argu- 
ments from their standpoint why a capital should be created 
in their own States. I hope that this important institution 
will not be trifled with, even to the extent of appointing n 
188 ihe and that that provision will be stricken from the 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President, I wish to detain the Senate 
just long enough to give my very hearty approval to what the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wrrexs] has said. I was im- 
pressed with the argument advanced by the honorable Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Newranps], that the Pacific coast has its 
problems and that it is necessary to establish a naval academy 
there in order that a peculiar science of naval warfare may be 
taught on the western coast of this country. I think, instead of 
founding another instituticn to teach men military sanitation, 
as suggested by the able Senator from Nevada, that we ought to 
offer 2 reward to somebody to discover an antitoxin that would 
kill the military germ that seems to be poisoning the blood of the 
American people and firing their brains to acts of indiscretion. 
Congress seems almost to have gone crazy on the subject of 
expending money for preparedness, which means, God knows 
what; but any proposition to spend any amount of money for 
anything on earth, if you just attach to it the name of “ pre- 
paredness,” would find supporters in this body. I sincerely hope 
that the motion of the Senator from Massachusetts will be 
adopted. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, for the benefit of the Senators 
who were absent during the preliminary- discussion, I simply 
desire to say that the committee report embraced a provision 
authorizing the President to appoint five naval officers, not 
lower in rank than that of commander, to report on various 
subjects—naval bases, aviation grounds, submarine bases, and, 
among other things, the advisability of providing for the grow- 
ing needs of the Navy another naval academy, cither on the 
Pacifie coast or on the Great Lakes, and to report the location 
and probable cost thereof, They are simply charged with the 
duty of reporting on the advisability of it as well as the location 
and the cost—information necessary for the Senate to determine, 
with expert evidence on their part, the necessity for such action, 

The Senator from Massachusetts has stated just now that 
Annapolis provides ample means. I desire to challenge that 
statement. The Congress has already increased the number of 
midshipmen by one-third, if I recall aright; and the Navy De- 
partment—the Secretary himself—has stated that the capacity 
of Annapolis is 1,200, and that that capacity is about being reached 
now. As we are aware, there are hundreds of young men con- 
stantly rejected for one reason or another, and that is the only 
reason why the pressure has not been greater upon the Congress 
to provide additional accommodations. So it remains undis- 
puted that either Annapolis has to be enlarged or a new academy 
established elsewhere; and it is against sound economic consid- 
erations and also against military educational considerations 
to attempt, I am informed by the Secretary of the Navy in 
conversation, the education of a larger number of men than 
1,200 at any one place. England has two naval academies, anil 
England has led the way in the progress of naval development 
and construction. 

If that be true, it is not a matter of sectional consideration. 
It is not a matter of geography. It is a matter of necessity that 
greater accommodations should be provided. The Paciñe coast 
is looming up in importance. It is to be the theater of the great 
events of the world's future, Upon its waters possibly the next 
naval engagement shall be fought, and very few of the men edu- 
cated at Annapolis have that intimate knowledge of that ocean 
and the neighboring waters, the bays, and the rivers and the 
harbors that qualifies them fully for service there. I am in- 
formed, on the other hand, that men who have served on the 
Pacific, when transferred to the Atlantic, have but an inade- 
quate and imperfect knowledge of the waters where they com- 
mand great fleets. So there will ultimately be, probably sooner 


flan we expect, an absolute necessity for having both a Pachic 
Fleet aud an Atlantic Fleet; and an admiral testified before the 
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House committee the other day that our so-called Pacific Fleet 
could be routed by one enemy warship, and that the only hope 
in the world for the Pacific Fleet as it is constituted to-day, 
guarding that great coast, would be the preeipitation of a fog at 
the “psychological moment,” under cover of which it might 
escape ! 

So the Pacific Ocean must be borne in mind, not only in the 
location of our fighting craft, but in the education of our youth. 
The great West is turning out men all the time of the right sort 
for fighting, not pampered by influences which prevail to a great 
extent in the Inxurious cities of the East—hardy youths, brought 
up on the farm. I demonstrated here, on testimony of western 
Senators, that the mental attitude of the parents toward a col- 
lege so remote from their homes that they never could afford 
to get to see their boy during the period of his education, four 
years, has actually deterred young men from seeking careers in 
the Navy, and they have refused proffered appointments as mid- 
shipmen to the Annapolis institution. So, in order to develop 
the Navy, not to develop the West, I claim that it would be 
exceedingly desirable now to secure merely a report from com- 
petent authority as to the advisability of doing this. 

Possibly I need as much information as other Senators, but 
I will not accept the word of an alumnus of Annapolis, making 
the defense here of his alma mater, wishing to confer upon it 
exclusive benefits, as any reason whatever why another naval 
academy should not be established in some other part of the 
country. I have great respect for his filial love, but it should 
not stand in the way of legislation by the Senate of the United 
States. I recall that it is the spirit of emulation that develops 
the best in men and in institutions. 

In the State of California a few years ago Leland Stanford, 
some time Senator to the United States in this body, having lost 
his son, decided to give his great wealth to the establishment of 
a university. The men who supported by taxation and by their 
loyal Californian spirit the University of California looked with 
fear, with a sense of apprehension, upon this vastly endowed 
institution entering the educational ranks for competition. 
What was the result? We have, instead of competitive insti- 
tutions, rival institutions; and I believe the enrollment in the 
University of California, which thought it was threatened, 
ranks only second to Yale and Harvard; and Stanford, with 
equal pace, has gone forward until it is one of the great universi- 
ties of the land. So the one that was threatened—the Univer- 
sity of California—became the greatest of them all, stimulated 
by the presence of a rival educational institution. 

Certainly when the Senator says he would just as soon vote 
for having two capitals in this country, one east and one west, 
he does not, I am sure, seriously attempt to make a comparison 
between, or establish as anything analogous, the development 
of universities and the establishment of capitals. I myself 
believe in one capital and one flag and ore country. The capi- 
tal is the emblem of the unity of the Nation. If the Senator 
were consistent in that statement, he would discourage all other 
educational institutions except a national university; and I do 
not believe, although his logic would lead him there, that he 
moe give us that as his conclusion, after a careful survey of 
the field. 

They say that in England once there was one lawyer in a 
town who was starving to death until another cam2, when they 
both grew rich. 

It is the spirit of emulation, the spirit of competition, of doing 
better than the other man can possibly do, whether in scholar- 
ship or in oarsmanship or in swimming or in athletics or in 
seamanship or in construction, that will bring us the very high- 
est development in the men who are in the future to defend 
the country in its battles upon the sea. 

I may say, in conclusion, without appearing in the least to 
be sectional, that in the far western land we have a climate 
which enables men to work in comfort, which you appreciate 
to-day, the year around. Hence, it is due to that fact that 
there has been a greater proficiency shown by the men educated, 
say, in the sports, in that part of the country. I read but 
to-day that in that form of athletics where men are made 
alert and hardy, in the tournaments, the men from the West 
excel the men from the East, and it is stated that it is due en- 
tirely to the fact, not that they are better in spirit and in 
thought and in aspiration, but that on every day of the year 
they can in comfort develop their muscles and promote their 
skill in the open air. And so in aviation, which in the future 
will mean much in determining the battles of the country. 
There aviation fields and aviators—a part necessarily of naval 
education—will find clear skies and congenial environment. 

Senators, inasmuch as this is merely an ordinary and desir- 
able means of securing information, and not in the least com- 
mitting this body to the policy of even two naval academies, I 


request, on behalf of those who are interested, not so much in 
the western part of this country, but who are interested very 
deeply and sincerely in the development of the Navy and the 
skill and proficiency of its men, that this motion to reject the 
amendment be voted down. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I agree entirely with the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts that if a second Naval Academy is 
not necessary, the question of locating it on the Pacific coast 
should receive no consideration whatever. I am one of those 
who believe that favors of this kind should not be distributed 
in any such way. But the matter to be submitted to this in- 
vestigating commission is not merely whether it should be 
located on the Pacific coast or not, but whether or not there 
should be a second naval sehool at all. 

It may be that the officers who will be called upon to in- 
vestigate the matter may not agree with the Senator from 
Massachusetts as to the importance of maintaining the one 
academy at which he was educated. He may be a little bit 
prejudiced in that respect; but I see no reason why that matter 
should not be committed fairly to the naval officers who will 
be called upon to determine that question, as they will de- 
termine it, without any reference to the wishes or the desires 
of the people of the Pacific coast, so far as I represent those 
people. But if it should be determined that it is advisable that 
a second cne should be established, then I think it is fair to 
consider the other question as to where it should be located. 
We have one at the far eastern side of the country, and I think 
it should be considered fairly whether the other one ought not 
to be established on the Pacifie coast, after first determining 
that there should be a second one, and not before. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am very sorry that I can 
not agree with the argument presented by my friend the junior 
Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] in behalf of this amend- 
ment. I stated somewhat briefly, when the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yielded for a question, why I thought the matter 
should be disposed of now; and I would not undertake to 
repeat what I said at that time if it were not for the fact that 
there are a good many Senators present now who were not 
present in the Chamber then. 

The proposed amendment is as follows: 

Said commission shall also report on the advisability of establishing 
one or more naval academies on the Pacific coast or in the region of the 
Great Lakes and where the same should be located and the probable 
cost thereof. 

Evidently the commission, if this amendment is incorporated 
into the law, will be required to visit various localities and to 
report upon the advisability, not of one, not of two, perhaps, 
but of an indefinite number of naval academies on the Pacific 
coast or in the region of the Great Lakes. 

If it is necessary that the Government should establish one or 
more naval academies in addition to that which it now has, 
I see no reason why this commission should be confined in its 
examination to the Pacific coast and to the Great Lakes. There 
are other sections of the country which perhaps might possess 
facilities or advantages equal, if not superior, to those pos- 
sessed by the two sections of the country specified in the amend- 
ment. There is the Gulf coast, for example. 

Mr. BORAH. That has already been included. 

Mr. THOMAS. There is the great interior body of salt 
water at Salt Lake City. 

Mr. SMOOT. The best place in the world. 

Mr. THOMAS. And there is also the argument, which is by 
no means a fallacious one, that naval academies might be de- 
sired and in fact might be superior, from some standpoints, if 
they were located away from any body of water at all. In any 
event, other sections of the Union will clamor—and if this 
amendment, should be adopted, I shall be one of them—for an 
extension of this investigation so as to comprise the great 
Rocky Mountain region, which is interested in the Navy to some 
extent, perhaps, as other localities are, for local reasons. 

Mr. President, when this commission goes to the Pacific coast 
for the purpose of making this investigation, and to the Great 
Lakes, its members will be feasted and wined and dined, and 
they will have great difficulty in resisting the genial and bounte- 
ous hospitality of my very dear friend the junior Senator from 
California [Mr. PHELAN], when he has an opportunity to enter- 
tain them and acquaint them with the magnificent resources 
and the splendid people and the wonderful atmosphere of that 
land of sunshine and gold and flowers. They will receive 
similar entertainment from my equally distinguished and hos- 
pitable friend the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis], who, I 
understand, is also interested in this investigation. And if they 
should, perchance, come to the city of Denver, there is no ques- 
tion but that it will maintain its own reputation for hospitality 
and for entertainment. I do not know of any commission, even 
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with Mr. Edison at its head, that will be able to resist all of 
the blandishments, all of the entreaties, all of the persuasions, 
and all of the representations that will necessarily and very 
properly be made concerning the necessity, first, of another 
academy, and second, the necessity of its location at the particu- 
lar place which is at the time the immediate subject of inquiry 
and investigation. 

This, Mr. President, will be followed by a similar amendment 
to our military bill—which, I think, is equally appropriate, if 
this is appropriate—providing for a similar commission which 
shall report upon the advisability of establishing one or more 
military academies in addition to the one which we possess. 
That commission will also be subjected to the same representa- 
tions and the same persuasive influences which it is difficult, 
perhaps, to resist, and which, whether resisted or not, will 
necessitate a report here which, if favorable, will be acted 
upon, and if unfavorable will in all probability be followed by 
the institution of another and yet another commission until we 
ean get one which will make the right kind of a report. 

Mr. President, assuming that a report favorable to some local- 
ity shall be made without regard to the question of its neces- 
sity, experience teaches us that those who represent the section 
of the country favored by the report will be besieged—indeed, 
they will be beleaguered—by their constituency until they se- 
cure the establishment of the institution and the appropriation 
necessary for its adequate operation. The precedent having 
been set every State in the Union, one after the other, will be 
clamoring here for the institution of similar establishments 
within their geographical boundaries. Indeed, I perhaps might 
go further and say that every city of any great importance and 
every congressional district will ultimately desire schools of this 
kind. If we may judge from the manner in which similar 
precedents have multiplied into appropriations for similar pur- 
poses, certainly the prediction which I make in this matter is 
not an extravagant one. 

So I think that this project of increasing the number of these 
Schools, which I do not believe necessary, should be met at the 
threshold, and instead of having the subject investigated we 
should first determine whether the investigation is necessary. 

Mr. President, if we have not room enough at Annapolis to 
house and graduate a sufficient number of students to officer 
our Navy, we should increase the capacity of that school. If 
we have not enough room and accommodations and facilities at 
West Point to turn out the requisite number of officers for our 
Military Establishment, then that school should be amplified 
so that it can meet the new demands made upon it. 

But do not let us begin the work of duplicating, because it 
means the subsequent multiplication of these institutions; and, 
of course, that means the added expense necessary for their 
maintenance. 

We must remember, Mr. President, that this bill carries the 
enormous appropriation of $319,000,000, and that if it becomes 
a law for the purpose of carrying out its provisions there must 
be. raised in the next two or three years an added sum of 
$488,000,000, in round numbers. More than three-quarters of a 
billion dollars are involved in this bill, and, while the amend- 
ment here does not affect the amount of the appropriation at all, 
we can easily perceive how this report may be followed by the 
consequences to which I have called attention. 

I think that we should leave it here and that the motion to 
strike out as proposed should prevail. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, we will shortly pass a bili here 
carrying the appropriation of a tremendous sum of money, 
and it seems to me that in view of the burden that must neves- 
sarily apparently be placed upon the taxpayers of the country 
we ought to be exceedingly thoughtful with regard to those 
matters which are not essential at this time. 

Naturally I should be very much in favor of anything which 
would look to the aggrandizement or the honoring of the Pacific 
coast or anything which would inure to its benefit or to its 
recognition or anything that would tend to place the country 
west of the Mississippi upon the political map of the United 
States. But I must say I disagree with my able friend from 
California and others as to the necessity at this time or as to 
the wisdom of including this provision in the bill. 

This is a peculiar amendment, Mr. President, and speaks for 
itself. It does not provide, as I read it, that this commission- 
shall report upon the advisability of establishing another naval 
academy, but it is to report alone upon the question as to the 
advisability of establishing one or more naval academies on 
the Pacific coast or in the region of the Great Lakes. The 
thing upon which they are called to pass is whether or not it 
is advisable to establish it In that particular region or country. 

Mr. President, for many years we know that our Army appro- 
priations have been filled up with large amounts for the pur- 


pose of maintaining forts in different parts of the country which 
ought long ago to have been abandoned. There have been a 
great number of forts established, some of them necessarily in 
the early days, but afterwards becoming wholly useless. Others 
were established out of the same spirit and enterprise which 
characterize this movement. All of them have been a drain 
upon the Treasury without any real benefit or value to the Army 
or to the protection of our country, Those forts, many of them, 
ought long ago to have been abandoned. It is almost impossible 
to secure their abandonment, but, to use perhaps a not wholly 
inapt and yet a rough phrase, they are in sense “ pork” in the 
Army bill, and they are constantly sustained. We have had also 
the same thing with reference to some of our naval bases. 

This is not with the intention of making it so, but, actuated 
by the same spirit, will result in the same way the establishing 
of some things which it seems to me are not necessarily con- 
nected with a thorough preparedness for the country. 

If there is any reason why this academy should be estab- 
lished upon the Pacific coast, it can be better determined, in my 
judgment, in after years, after the spirit which now pervades 


-the country shall have disappeared. 


You could establish almost anything in any part of the 
country at this time which would have the name or pass under 
the cover of preparedness, and which might in after years serve 
no other purpose than that of simply a drain upon the Treasury. 

It seems to me that there are other things which we need 
very much more for the Pacific coast. One of them was men- 
tioned by the able Senator from California. We need a more 
real protection, more warships upon the Pacific coast, more of 
those things which will really be of service and which we may 
need immediately, and we had better address our attention 
in the line of securing those things rather than to speculate 
upon this matter, which to my mind is not necessary at this 
time, and may result in a great drain upon the Treasury without 
any real benefit to the country. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, whether or not the pro- 
vision which the Senator from Massachusetts seeks to strike 
out is in the form in which it should be placed or not I am not 
quite certain, I believe there should be some inquiry into this 
subject. I do not think that in the form it appears in the bill 
it covers the situation. Some months ago, when the movement 
was on foot to increase the number of cadets at the Military 
Academy and the number of midshipmen at the Naval Academy, 
an Officer of the Navy came to me with this suggestion. He 
believed it was necessary to increase the membership in both 
institutions, but he felt that there were not sufficient accom- 
modations at either of those institutions for the increased num- 
ber of cadets or midshipmen, and he suggested that it might 
be well to provide a third institution for the first-year men, so 
that the cadets who were appointed to West Point and the mid- 
shipmen hereafter to be appointed to the Naval Academy could 
attend this third institution during the first year. His reason 
was, in brief, that the course of study at the two institutions 
during the first year is substantially the same, and that it 
might be of very great benefit to the graduates of both institu- 
tions if they were brought somewhat more closely together 
during the first part of their course of study. 

Having in mind his suggestion, some time afterwards I in- 
troduced in the Senate Senate bill 4711. This bill was referred 
to the Military Committee. I think perhaps it has had some 
slight consideration, but it has not been taken up for final action 
I understand, My thought is that if this commission is to be 
appointed it would be well to authorize the commission to in- 
quire into the advisability of establishing this third institution 
and also as to the wisdom or unwisdom of having the cadets 
and midshipmen together during the first year of their course 
of study. r 

I do not believe that we should attempt now to locate an in- 
stitution, whether it is of the kind suggested by the Senator 
from California or the one suggested by the Senator from INi- 
nois or the one suggested in the bill which I myself presented. 
I think that can be done later if we determine that it is neces- 


sary. 

Mr. PHELAN. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. POMERENE. Certainly. 

Mr. PHELAN. The Senator expressed a doubt as to the 
wisdom of one course or another. Where the provision merely 
requires information to be sought by experts, he certainly 
would not object to the receipt of that information prepared by 
experts. 

Mr. POMERENE. No; except I do object to this, that it is 
attempted by the provision of the bill to limit the judgment of 
the experts to particular localities. I am quite sure that, not- 
withstanding the fact that the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado overlooked Ohio, if this commission would get to 
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work they would not go farther west than Ohio for either of the 
institutions. 

Mr. PHELAN. In answer to that, I simply desire to say 
that the existing institution is upon the Atlantic coast, and 
no good purpose would be served, in my judgment, in bringing 
in the greater population of the West by establishing another 
institution on the eastern coast. While I concede there is a 
necessity. for it, there must be another institution, no matter 
where it is located, because it is the judgment of the Navy 
Department, I suppose properly advised, that 1,200 is the 
capacity of the existing institution, and that not more than 
1,200 men should be educated in one place. I take that as a 
basis. If we do establish another institution, it must be far 
from the eastern seaboard in order to make a new demand. It 
is immaterial to me, for the purpose of this discussion, where 
it is, provided it is beyond the Atlantic seaboard and far enough 
west to bring within its scope that new population that seeks 
to serve the country and which is deterred by the remoteness 
of the Annapolis institution from their home. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator from 
California a question. The Senator makes the statement that it 
is not advisable that Annapolis should have at any time more 
than 1,200 students. On what authority does the Senator make 
that statement? 

Mr. PHELAN. In my previous remarks I said I made the 
statement on the authority of the Secretary of the Navy in a 
private conversation. The ground there is limited, and addi- 
tional ground can not be acquired without very considerable 
cost because it adjoins the city. The plant is of a size and ade- 
quate only to meet the demands of 1,200 midshipmen, and there- 
fore it is impracticable to increase that plant to educate a 
larger number of men. As I recollect, that was his judgment at 
that time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have talked with a good many naval oflicers, 
and the information that they give me is that Annapolis could 
just as well have 2,400 or 3,000 as the present number. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator from Utah permit me? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Utah is aware of the 
fact that we have just constructed a high-school building in the 
city 5 Washington for the accommodation of 2,500 school 
pupils 

Mr. SMOOT. The new Central High School? 

Mr. GALLINGER. The new Central High School. 

Mr. PHELAN. Do I understand the Senator to suy that with- 
out any additional buildings it would accommodate 2,400? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say that. I was going to tell the 
Senator what naval officers had told me. They claimed that a 
great deal of the overhead expenses and much of the expense 
of maintaining the institution would be the same with 1,200 as 
with 2,400 students, 

I never heard the question as to whether there was room 
sufficient discussed, but I take it for granted that additional 
land could be purchased. No matter where a school was estab- 
lished, there would have to be land acquired. The building of 
the central or administrative building for a new naval academy 
would be very expensive, while with very little expense, I 
am informed, the administrative buildings at Annapolis could be 
made ample for all purposes, even if the attendance was in- 
creased to 2,000. 

I wish to say that if there is to be another naval academy 
established, if the policy is to increase the number, then, of 
course, I think myself there ought to be one located in the far 
West, not necessarily in California, for I think the Senator 
from Colorado designated the very best place in the United 
pray for a military or naval academy, and that was Salt Lake 

ity. 

I believe that if the amendment is going to be favorably con- 
sidered, the Senator ought to ask that it be broadened and that 
the investigation be made by the commission first as to whether 
it is advisable to establish another naval academy, and, next, if 
it is advisable to do so let the commission say where it should 
be located—not in the Great Lakes country or California alone, 

but anywhere in the United States, I care not where. I think 
that would be the proper thing to do if we are going to under- 
take it at all. However, I have no doubt in my mind but what, 
if there is another academy established, it is going to cost the 

Government of the United States not one million dollars but 
many million dollars, and it will be a constant drain upon the 
Treasury every year. 

Therefore, Mr. President, it seems to me it would be ill- 
advised to adopt the amendment, even if amended as I suggested. 

Mr. PHELAN, May I ask the Senator a question? 

- Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 
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Mr. PHELAN. If the Senator from Utah were a member of 
the proposed commission to determine the advisability of estab- 
lishing a naval academy either on the Pacific coast or the Great 
Lakes, in considering the advisability, would he not discuss 
the preferential plan advocated by many of enlarging Annapolis? 

Mr. SMOOT. I would; and I want to say frankly—— 

Mr. PHELAN. Therefore we will elicit the information, 
which none of us seems to have in detail, from authentic 
sources. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say frankly to the 
Senator that I have not now suflicient knowledge at my com- 
mand, nor have I been able to secure the information that I 
would consider absolutely necessary to decide that question, 
particularly the question as to the advisability ; but I have had 
experience enough in trying to establish branch schools in con- 
nection with the main school to know that every time it is done 
it is an expensive undertaking. I take it for granted that this 
would be an expensive undertaking, though I am not prepared 
to suy that the advantages that might accrue from it would not 
offset the expense. As to that question, I have not information 
sufficient at my command to decide; but I do know that it 
would cost the Government of the United States millions of dol- 
lars to undertake it. I further know that there are naval 
officers who have told me that it would be no advantage what- 
ever to have a divided school. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. JONES. Will the Senator from Utah state whether 
or not the Navy Department, or any official representing it, has 
officially stated or suggested to Congress that an additional 
naval academy was needed? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know of any publie statement which 
has been made to that effect, and I doubt whether there has 
ever been one. I do not think that any official of the Navy 
Department has ever publicly recommended that such a course 
be followed; but the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] 
has stated that in a private conversation with the Secretary of 
the Navy the Secretary told him that he thought 1,200 students 
were all that could be successfully taught at Annapolis. 

Mr. JONES. What I desired to find out was whether or not 
the Secretary of the Navy, in an official way, or whether any- 
body representing the Navy Department, has ever suggested or 
recommended to Congress that any separate academy or divided 
academy should be established. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think I am perfectly safe in saying that no 
one has made such recommendation. 

Mr. JONES. If such oflicials thought it very necessary, they 
certainly would make such a recommendation. 

Mr. PHELAN, Mr. President, the fact remains that there is 
a necessity for the increase of accommodations at the Naval 
Academy. When I introduced a bill last winter appropriating a 
sum of money. for the purpose of constructing a naval academy 
on the Pacific coast there was a report from the Secretary of 
the Navy—for which I have sent—and in-a conversation with 
me at that time the Secretary said he believed in the establish- 
ment of another naval academy; but he was not prepared, 
without an investigation by competent persons, to recommend it. 
I acquiesced in that view, and we have waited all these months 
without bothering Congress for the purpose of having a com- 
mission appointed to report, among other things, on that sub- 
ject. This merely provides for n commission to make a report. 
A refusal to vote for the amendment would be a refusal to ac- 
cept, with open-mind, information, which in no way determines 
the main question. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr, President, I am very much in favor 
of the creation of this commission. I think the information 
that they would get and the report that they would make to us 
would be very valuable and instructive, but I do not see any 
particular reason why they should be confined to particular sec- 
tions of the country if they think other sections are better for 
such location. For myself I would be perfectly satisfied to 
accept the recommendation of trained men in that line of busi- 
ness; in fact, I think I should prefer their recommendation; I 
know I would prefer it to my own. I was going to suggest, 
however, to the chairman of the committee whether or not the 
purpose could not be served if we struck out the words “on the 
Pacific coast or in the region of the Great Lakes” and inserted 
words so that the amendment might read in this way: 

Said commission shall also report on the advisability of establishing 
one or more additional naval academies and where the same should be 


located and the probable cost thercof, and whether the present academy 
should be enlarged. 
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Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, this amendment was inserted 
at the request and In consequence of the earnest efforts of the 
junior Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN], the Senator from 
Ilinois [Mr, Lewts], and the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Smir], all of whom are members of the committee. If it is 
agreeable to those Senators to accept the amendment now pro- 
posed by the Senator from Connecticut, it is perfectly agreeable 
to me. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. The only object I have is that the com- 
mission, being a commission of experts and naval officers, might 
have a free hand to suggest to Congress what they really 
thought was the best thing to do. We shall always have the 
right in the end to determine what is the best thing to do if we 
disagree with them. 

Mr. LEWIS. I am perfectly willing that any form of in- 
vestigation shall be made. 

Mr. SWANSON. With the concurrence of the Senators pre- 
viously named by me, I accept the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr, President, let the amendment be again 
stated. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have not formally prepared it, but I 
have interlined the amendment in the bill which I hold in my 
hand. The reporter, of course, has taken the amendment down 
as I read it; but I will repeat it for the information of the 


Senate. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, if the Senator from Connecti- 
cut will excuse me, if he is going to offer that amendment to the 
amendment, would it not serve all of his purposes if, after the 
word “academies,” he simply struck out the words “on the 
Pacific coast or in the region of the Great Lakes“? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I did propose to strike out those words 
and to add something at the end of the amendment. If the 
Senator will permit me, I will once more read the amendment 
as it would read if my suggestion were accepted. I really do 
not care whether it is accepted or not. As I propose to amend 
the amendment it would read: $ 

Said commission shall also report on the advisability of establish- 
ing one or more additional naval academies, and where the same should 
be located, and the 22 cost thereof and whether the present 
academy should be en ged. 

Mr, SWANSON. I accept the amendment. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, it is possible that the amend- 
ment to the amendment offered by the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] may improve the original proposition, 
which was evidently purely sectional in its intent; but it does 
not improve the fundamental condition which is proposed to be 
effected by this proposition. 

We do net need another naval academy. We have the 
facilities, possibly barring suitable dormitory rooms, at the 
Naval Academy for a greatly increased number of midshipmen. 
It would be a waste of the Government's money, in my judg- 
ment, to establish another naval academy. 

Some Senator, in speaking to-day, has referred very truly to 
the course which is followed when a fort or any other Govern- 
ment establishment is once fixed: We go on year after year 
appropriating money-for additions, for improvements, for re- 
pairs, and for maintenance, whether they are needed or desir- 
able or whether they are not. Here is a case where, in my 
judgment, there is no necessity for the establishment of an 
additional naval academy. In fact I believe the product which 
would go to the Navy from two institutions would be less 
homogeneous, that it would be less adapted to our needs than 
if they went from one institution. I can not see any argument 
in favor of the proposition, and I sincerely hope that the entire 
amendment will be voted out of the bill. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I think, if the proposed 
commission should be appointed, they ought not to be limited 
to reporting on the advisability of establishing particular 
academies. It seems to me that they ought also to have 
authority to report, if any additional school at all is to be 
established, whether or not it should be a greparatory school. 
I know that there are a great many authorities in the Navy 
Department who favor the establishment of a preparatory 
school, where young boys may be prepared for entrance to the 
Naval Academy and also for entrance to the Military Academy. 
So, I move to amend this paragraph by inserting after the word 
“ academies ” the words “or schools preparatory for the United 
States Naval and Military Academies”; so that that may be 
included in the scope of the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is that accepted by the committee? 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I can not agree with the 
Senator that preparatory schools should be included in the 
scope of this provision. The only excuse I have ever heard 


from the naval officers with whom I have talked for the estab- 
lishment of a second academy was to constitute purely a post- 
graduate school for, say, a one year’s course, after a man had 
been graduated from the Naval Academy. Some have thought 
that possibly a second academy of that kind should be estab- 
lished, which could be a part of the academy at Annapolis and 
which would include post-graduate courses of one year, or some 
such period as that. As to preparatory academies all over the 
country, I think it would be a great mistake if we entered upon 
that system. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, let me call the attention of the 
Senator to the fact that we have such an institution in the War 
College, which affords substantially a post-graduate course. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I have said, the only excuse that I have 
ever heard and that ever has made any impression on me for 
the establishment of second academies was that there should 
be afforded a post-graduate course after the regular course at 
Annapolis had been completed. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The inquiry of the Chair was di- 
rected to the chairman of the committee for the purpose of 
keeping the record straight. The Senator from Washington 
ean not, without the consent of the chairman of the committee, 
at the present time amend this portion of the amendment, be- 
cause there is a motion pending to strike it out; and it is only 
when modified by the consent of the chairman of the committee 
that it can be modified before the motion to strike out is put. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The rule provides that the portion to be 
stricken out may be first perfected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is nothing to be inserted 
here; that is the difficulty about it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Question! 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The 5 85 PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas will 
state i 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Does the adoption of the committee amend- 
ments at this time preclude the offering of amendments to those 
amendments at a later time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If they are adopted now, it pre- 
eludes that until the bill reaches the Senate, unless there is a 
motion to reconsider the vote whereby they have been adopted. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I assume that in considering a committee 
amendment an amendment to amend the committee amendment 
would be in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no doubt about that, but 
that was not the inquiry of the Senator from Texas. The in- 
quiry was directed to a case where the committee amendment 
had been adopted. : 

Mr. SHEPPARD. We were unable to hear the observation of 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. My observation was tha: pending the con- 
sideration of a committee amendment a motion to amend that 
amendment would be in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. JONES. Let us have the amendment read now as amended 
by the Senator from Connecticut. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment as modified. 

The Secrerary. On page 44, line 11, it is proposed to strike 
out the committee amendment as modified, as follows: 

Bald commission shall also report on the advisability of establishing 
one or more additional naval academies and where the same should be 
located and the probable cost thereof and whether the present academy 
should be enlarged. 

Mr. PHELAN. That is the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; it is an amendment accepted 
by the committee. The Chair is trying to rule that on a motion 
to strike out amendments can not be submitted to the text unless 
they are modifications accepted by the committee. 

Mr. WEEKS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I was unable to hear just what the 
Chair ruled. Does the Chair hold that we can not amend the 
committee amendment now? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; there is a motion to strike out 
a committee amendment, and the Chair is ruling that a Senator 
can not on motion amend the part to be stricken out; that it 
must be done by the consent of the committee. If it is not 


stricken out, it can be amended, or if it is stricken out another 
amendment can be proposed. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Question! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Massachusetts to strike out. 
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Mr. WEEKS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). In 
the absence of the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. STONE], 
with whom I am paired, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Horzts]. In his absence I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called), I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] 
to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS], and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CHILTON. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. FALL] to the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HuGuHeEs] and vote “nay.” ` 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I am requested to announce the unavold- 
able absence of the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
SHrecps]. He is absent on important business. I ask that this 
announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask whether the junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. O'Gorman] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT, He has not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have a general pair with that Senator, 
and will withhold my vote. If privileged to vote, I should vote 
“yea” 

Mr. GRONNA. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Jonnson]. In his absence I withhold my vote. If 
privileged to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CATRON, I inquire if the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr, 
OweEn] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. CATRON. I have a pair with him, and therefore with- 
hold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr, TOWNSEND. I wish to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Satrrit of Michigan], who is paired with the 
junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep]. This announcement 
may stand for the remainder of the day. 

Mr. WALSH. I announce the absence of my colleague [Mr. 
Myers] on account of illness. He is paired with the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. McLean]. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to announce the unavoidable 
absence of my colleague [Mr. LANE] on account of illness. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am requested to announce the following 
pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Gonk]; 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprxa] with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. UN DbERwoop]; and 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays, 32, as follows: 


YEAS—27. 
Borah Fletcher Martin, Va. Sterling 
Bryan Hitchcock Nelson Thomas 
Culberson Kenyon Norris ‘Townsend 
Cummins La Follette Oliver Vardaman 
Curtis Lippitt mith, Ga. Warren 
Dillingham Smith, Md. Weeks 
du Pont McCumber Smoot 

NAYS—32. 
Ashurst Hardwick Phelan Smith, Ariz. 
Bankhead ames Pittman Smith, S. C. 
Beckham Johnson, S. Dak. Poindexter Swanson 
Brady Jones Pomerene Thompson 
Brandegee Kern Ransdell Tillman 
Broussard Lewis Shafroth Walsh 
Chamberlain Newlands Sheppard Williams 
Chilton Overman Simmons Works 

NOT VOTING—36. 

Catron Gronna McLean Saulsbury 
nee Harding Martine, N. J. Sherman 
Clark, Wyo. Hollis Myers Shields 
Clarke, Ark, ughes O'Gorman Smith, Mich. 
Colt Husting Owen Stone 
Fall Johnson, Me. Page Sutherland 
Gallinger Lane Penrose Taggart 
Goff Lea, Tenn. eed Underwood 
Gore Lee, Md. Robinson Wadsworth 


So the motion of Mr. Wrexs to strike out was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now recurs on the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. POMERENE, I move to amend the amendment by in- 
serting the matter which I send to the desk, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Srecrerary. It is proposed to add, at the end of the 
amendment, the following words: 


Said commission shall also report on the advisability of establishing 
& school for the accommodation, instruction, and training of military 
cadets and midshipmen, at which school all cadets and midshipmen shall 
attend for the first year after their appointment, and the place where it 


should be located, and the probable cost thereof. 


Mr, SWANSON, I have no objection to that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. [Putting the question.] The 
Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. POMERENE. I ask for a division. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. All in favor of the amendment to 
the amendment will rise. [A pause.] Those opposed will rise. 
[A pause.] There is no doubt that the amendment to the amend- 
ment is rejected, The question now recurs on the amendment 
as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery,” on page 44, line 27, after the word 
“stores,” to strike out“ $700,000 ” and insert $921,740,” so as 
to make the clause read: 


Medical Department: For surgeons’ necessaries for vessels in com- 
mission eet yards, naval stations, Marine Corps, and for the civil 
establishmen at the several naval hospitals, navy yards, naval medical 
supply depots, Naval Medical School, Washington, and Naval Academy, 
5621 ay oka the accumulation of a reserve supply of medical stores, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 46, line 8, after the words 
“in all,” to strike out“ $167,000” and insert “ $241,080,” and in 
line 5, after the words“ dairy herd,” to insert “land for pas- 
turage, and erection of necessary buildings,” so as to make the 
clause read: 


Contingent, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery: For tolls and fer- 
riages ; care, transportation, and burial of the dead; purchase of books 
and stationery, binding of medical records, unbound books, and pam- 
phicts ; hygienic and sanitary investigation and illustration; sanitary 
and hygienic instruction ; purchase and repairs of nonpassenger-carrying 
wagons, automobile ambulances, and harness; purchase of and feed for 
horses and cows; purchase, maintenance, re and operation of two 
338 motor vehicles for nay: dis nsary, Washington, 

. C., to be used only for official purposes; trees, plants, care of grounds 
garden too and seeds ; incidental articles for the Naval Medical School 
and naval dispensary, Washington; naval medical supply depots, sick 

uarters at Naval Academy and marine barracks; washing for medical 

department at Naval Medical School and naval dispensary, Washington ; 
naval medical supply depots, sick quarters at Naval Academy and 
marine barracks, dispensaries at navy yards and naval stations, and 
ships; and for minor popes on buildings and grounds of the United 
States Naval Medical ool and naval medical supply depots; rent of 
rooms for naval dispensary, Washington, D. C., not to exceed $1,200; 
for the care, maintenance, and treatment of the insane of the Navy and 
Marine Corps on the Pacific coast, including supernumeraries held for 
transfer to the Government Hospital for the Insane; for dental outfits 
and dental material, not to exceed $38,000, and all other necessary 
contingent expenses; in all, $241,080: Provided, That the Secretary of 
the Navy, in his discretion, may expend $25,000 of sald appropriation 
for the purchase of a dairy herd, land for pasturage, and erection of 
necessary buildings for the naval hospital at Las Animas, Colo. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 46, line 15, after the words 
“United States,” to strike out “$17,500” and insert “ $24,908,” 
so as to read: 

Transportation of remains: To enable the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his discretion, to cause to be transferred to their homes the remains of 
officers and enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps who die or are 
killed in action ashore or afloat, and also to enable the Secretary of the 
Navy, in his discretion, to cause to be transported to their homes the 
remains of civilian em loyees who dle outside of the continental limits 
of the United States, $24,908. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 47, line 1, after the word 
“Surgery,” to strike out “ $884,500" and insert “ $1,187,728,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

In all, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, $1,187,728. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 49, after line 22, to insert: 
NAVAL DENTAL CORPS, 


That the President of the United States is hereby authorized to 
appoint and commission, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, dental surgeons in the Navy at the rate of 1 for each 1,000 
of the authorized enlisted strength of the Navy and Marine Corps, 
who shall constitute the Naval Dental Corps, and shall be a part of the 
Medical Department of the Navy. Original Lik por ig eee to the Navai 
Dental Corps shall be probationary for a period of two years and may 
be revoked at any time during the probationary peviod by the Presi- 
dent: Provided, t the rank of such officers of the same date of 
appointment among themselves at the end of said probationary period 

ll be determined by the recommendations of an examining board 
appointed by the Secretary of the Navy, which board shall conduct 
a competitive examination, based upon both service record and pro- 
fessional attainments, in accordance with such regulations as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Navy; and the rank of such officers 
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so determined shall be as of date of original appointment with refer- 
ence to other appointments to the naval : Provided further, 
That all appointees to the grade of dental surgeon shall be citizens 
of the United States between 24 and 30 years of age, and shall be 
graduates of standard medical or dental conan and trained in the 
several branches of Sopit and who before appointment 
haye successfully moral, N de and processions) examinations 
before medical and professional examining rds appointed by the 
3 KpE the Navy and have been recommended for appointment by 
such boards. 

Dental 8 shall have the rank, pay, and allowances of lieu- 
tenants (junior grade) until they shall have completed five years’ 
service. ntal surgeons of more than 5 but less than 20 years’ 
service shall, subject to such examtnations as the Secretary of the 
Nayy may prescribe, have the rank, pay, and allowances of lieutenant, 
Dental surgeons of more than 20 years’ service shall, subject to such 
examinations as the Secretary of the Navy may prescribe, have the 
rank, pay, and allowances of lieutenant commander: Provided, That 
the total number of dental surgeons with the rank, pay, and allow- 
ances of lieutenant commander shall not at any time exceed 10. 

All officers now in the Dental Corpa appointed under the provisions 
of the act of August 22, 1912, entit “An act mak appropriations 
for the nayal service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and for 
other purposes,” including the officers appointed for temporary service. 
shall be appointed dental surgeons without further examination an 
without regard to the age qualifications prescribed: Provided, 
That the officers so appointed shall not be subject to the provisions 
herein prescribed for 1 service for a period of two yours: 
Provided further, That such officers shall, after appointment as ein 
prescribed, rank from date of commission and take seniority among them- 
xelyvex in the order of their original appointment by the tey of the 
Navy as shown on the Navy list on the date of approval of this act: 
And provided further, That no dental surgeon eppo nted in accordance 
with the provisions of this act who on original appointment to the 
Dental Corps was over 40 years of age shall el le for retirement 
before he has reached the age of TO years, except for physical disability 
incurred in the line of duty, 

Dental surgeons who shall have lost numbers on the Navy list by 
sentence of court-martial or by failure upon examination for promotion 
shali be considered to have lost seryice accordingly for purposes of 
advancement in rank with increased pay and allowances. 


DENTAL RESERVE CORPS. 


That a Navy Dental Reserve Co: is hereby authorized to be organ- 
ized and operated under the proyisions of the act approved Au: 
1912, providing for the organization and operation of a Nay. 
Reserve Corps, and differing therefrom in no respect (ex as may 
be necessary to adapt the d p us to the Navy) other than that 
the qualification requirements of the appointees be dental sur- 

ns and graduates of reputable schools of medicine or dentistry 
nstead of “reputable schools of medicine,” and so many of said ap- 
polntees may be ordered to temporary active service as the Secretary 
of the Navy pg deem necessary to the health and efficiency of the 
rsonnel of the Navy and Marine Corps, provided the whole number of 
th Naval Dental Co: and Naval ntal Reserve Corps officers in 
active service shall not exceed in time of peace 1 to 1,000 of the 
officers and enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps: Provided, That 
all officers now in the Navy Medical Corps and the Navy Dental Re- 
serve Co shall be recommissioned, respectively, in the Navy Medical 
exerye Corps as established under the provisions of the act of August 
2, 1912, and in the Navy Dental Reserve Corps provided in this act, 
in the order of their peach Be . N e in said corps, and hereafter 
when ordered to active duty they shall receive promotion in rank in 
the respective reserve corps under the same relative conditions and pro- 
1 of actiye service as is provided in this act for the Naval Dental 
‘orps. 

Mr, OVERMAN. Let that be passed over, Mr. President. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I understand the Senator 
from Massachusetts and the Senator from New York desire to 
be heard on this amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from North Carolina desires to 
have it passed over for the present. I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment beginning at the 
foot of page 49 and going to line 18 on page 53 will be passed 
over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts,” on page 53, line 21, after the word “ duty,” 
to strike out “ $12,925,135.36" and insert 512.927, 735.36.“ 
and in line 24, before the word “commutation,” to strike out 
“ dental surgeon at Naval Academy, $2,400,” so as to read: 

Pay of the . Pay and allowances P dear” hosa by law of officers 
on sea duty and other duty, $12,927,735.36; officers on waiting orders, 
$175,000; officers on the retired list, $3,124,527 ; commutation of quar- 


ters for officers on shore not occupying public quarters, including boat- 
swains, etc. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from Virginia why the provision for this dental surgeon 
is stricken out here? 

Mr. SWANSON. This dental surgeon is really entitled to 
$2,600 by the length of his service at the academy, Having this 
provision there limits him to less than he is entitled to under 
the law. Therefore it is cut out at that point and included on 
the other side in the proper amount—$2,600. 

Mr. LODGE. It is provided for under another item. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what I wanted to ascertain. 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes; it was a mistake. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is there only one dental surgeon there? 

Mr. LODGE. There is only one at the academy. He has been 


long in the service there, and there has only been one there, 
Mr. NORRIS. - It seemed to me that it would really be neces- 
sary to have more than one. 


Mr. LODGE. When the Naval Dental Corps probably is estab- 
lished there undoubtedly will be a detail made there of an 
assistant. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
“Pay of the Navy,” on page 54, line 19, after the words “ Fish 
Commission,” to strike out “61,500 men” and insert “68,700 
men, and the President is hereafter authorized, whenever in 
his judgment a sufficient national emergency exists, to increase 
the authorized enlisted strength of the Navy to 87,000 men.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President, I do not care to debate this 
amendment particularly; but it is quite an important one, and 
it seems to me there ought at least to be an explanation on the 
part of the committee as to why it is put in. As I understand, 
it increases the Navy from 61,500 men to 68,700 men, or possibly - 
to 87,000 men. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President; if the Senator will note, the 
House increased the personnel of the Navy of enlisted men to 
61,500 men, and we increased it to 68,700 men. At present a 
great many of our battleships are in reserve, not in commission, 
and a great many cf them in reserve have not a complement 
of men sufficient to have them well manned. We have not any 
reserve like the other nations. Our Naval Reserve only amounts 
to 400 men. We have a Naval Militia of several thousand. 
One of the great complaints about the Navy being that we do 
not haye enough enlisted men, the General Board recommended 
that our force of enlisted men should be increased to 74,700 
men—that is, 68,700 enlisted men and 6,000 apprentice senmen. 
We have adopted the recommendation of the General Board 
and increased the men to that extent, and we are satisfied that 
it is needed. It is needed to use the ships we already possess. 
This will take care of our best battleships and battle cruisers, 
and it will give a complement of 50 per cent of men on the 
ships that are in reserve; and that is what the General Board 
recommends, 

Mr. LODGE, If the Senator will allow me, it is absolutely 
necessary if we are to man our ships. 

Mr. SWANSON. Absolutely so. The Secretary recommended 
it. 
Mr. VARDAMAN. Is this for the ships already constructed 
or for the ships to be constructed under this bill? 

Mr. LODGE. Ships already constructed are out of com- 
mission and insufficiently manned; and some of the destroyers 
are at this moment short of men in order to make up the com- 
plement of battleships. 

Mr. SWANSON. We make no appropriation or authorization 
for enlisted men until the ship is ready. This is simply to tnke 
care of the present needs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 54, in line 24, after the 
words “ Hospital Corps,” to strike out $857,405.75 ” ; in line 25, 
after the words“ Naval Militia,” to strike out $28,421,894.25" 
and insert $30,655,704.29 "; on page 55, line 6, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “three” and insert “six”; in line 
7, before the word “ apprentice,” to strike out five hundred“; 
in line 9, after the word “law,” to strike out “ $740,880” and 
insert $999,630"; in line 10 after the wards “in all,” to strike 
out “ $46,876,246.86 " and insert $50,226,912.65"; and in line 
15, after the word “ fund,“ to insert “ Provided, That the en- 
listed strength of the Navy authorized in this act shall be deemed 
to include all enlistments heretofore made during this calendar 
year which may have been in excess of the number authorized by 
law at the time,” so as to read: 


Pay of petty officers, seamen, landsmen, and apprentice seamen, in- 
cluding men in the engineers’ force and men detailed for duty with 
the Fish Commission, 68,700 men, and the President is hereafter au- 
thorized, whenever in his judgment a sufficient national emergency 
exists, to increase the authorized enlisted strength of the Navy to 
87, men; and pay of enlisted men of the Hospital Corps and for the 

y of enlisted men detailed for duty with the Naval Militia, $30,655,- 

04.29; pay of enlisted men undergoing sentence of court-martl 
$225,000, and hereafter the number of enlisted men of the Navy sh 
be exclusive of those sentenced by court-martial to discharge; and as 
many machinists as the ident may from time to time deem neces- 
sary to appoint; and 6,000 apprentice seamen under training at train- 
ing stations and on board training 11 * at the pay prescribed by law, 

„630; pay of the Nurse Co $119,182; rent of quarters for mem- 

rs 3 e $15, i all, . and the 
money herein speei y appropri or 
be. ursed ted. sete in accordance with existi 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 56, after Tine 8, to insert: 


Hereafter in addition to the appointment of midshipmen to the United 
States Naval Academy, as now prescribed by law, the President is 
hereby allowed 15 appointments annually instead of 10, as now e- 
scribed by law, and the Secretary of the Navy is allowed 25 appo t- 
ments annually instead of 15, as now prescribed by law, the latter to 
be appointed from the enlisted men of the Navy who are citizens of the 
United States, and not more than 20 years age on the date of en- 
trance to the Naval Academy, and who shall have served not less than 
one year as enlisted men on the date of entrance: Provided, That such 
appointments shall be made in the order of merit from candidates who 
have in competition with each other passed the mental examination now 
or hereafter required by law for entrance to the Naval Academy and 
who passed the physical examinations required before entrance under 
existing laws. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, in the examination this year 
of the enlisted men, 23 of the candidates qualified. Under the 
existing provisions of law it was possible to appoint but 15 of 
them. I should like to inquire of the Senator having charge of 
the bill whether the bill contains any provision for the admis- 
sion of the additional eight men who passed the examination? 

Mr. LODGE. They are covered by this amendment. 

Mr. SWANSON. The amendment allows the Secretary of the 
Navy to appoint 25 men. 

Mr. THOMAS. I understand that; but my inquiry is whether, 
under this provision, these eight men will be admitted? 

Mr. SWANSON. It is understood from the Secretary that 
he will be able to take care of these eight men under it. 

Mr. LODGE. They are covered by the language of this amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. = 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the tep of page 57, to insert: 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, it seems to me that this 


amendment of the committee presents a rather unusual phase | 
as n piece of legislation. The Secretary of the Navy is author- | 
ized, under this amendment, to admit four Filipinos to the Naval 


Academy, to educate them at the expense of the Government of 
the United States, and the amendment then proceeds to deny 
to those Filipinos the right to serve as officers in the United 
States Navy. 

It seems to me that it is at least a doubtful policy to educate 
these Filipinos as naval officers and then 


friends of this amendment that we are educating Filipinos to 
serve in a Filipino navy at some time in the future, for I do 
not think any Senater will contend that the Filipinos, if granted 
their independence at sometime in the future, really will possess 
a navy which will sail the seas. 

Mr. SWANSON. This amendment makes exactly the same 
provision for the Naval Academy that the present law makes for 
the Military Academy, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I suggest that that 
is a very different proposition? The United States Government 
supports in the Philippines now a military force camposed of 
Filipinos, the Filipino Scouts; and I assume, without having 
accurate Information on the subject, that one ef the purposes of 
admitting Filipinos to the Military Academy at West Point is 
perhaps to educate some of those Filipinos to be commissioned 
officers of the land force maintained in the Philippines. But 
this is for the education of naval officers, and I do not think 
it can be contended that the Filipinos are going to maintain a 
navy. Yet this provision forbids their being employed in the 
United States Navy; and T think educating Filipinos to be naval 
ollicers will result in educating Filipinos to be naval officers in 
some other navy than our own. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Philippine tegislature also requested 
that this privilege should be extended to them and it was 
transmitted through our Governor General, and the Secretary 
of the Navy recommended that the request of the Philippine 
Legislature be complied with. He thought it would be very 
beneficial, : 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not want to create the impres- 
sion that anything I said in regard to this amendment arose 


from an unfriendly or ungenerous feeling toward the Philippine 


people. I think it is a very commendable project to educate 
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Filipinos in the United States, but if the United States Govern- 
ment is to embark upon the policy of education for Filipinos 
in the United States at Government expense it should be done 
in the universities of the country and not in the naval schools 
and at the same time forbid the Filipinos from taking ad- 
vantage of that education as naval officers. It is apparent of 
course there is good reason fer forbidding the enrollment of 
these Filipino midshipmen as officers of the Navy. It seems 
to me if the Government wants to spend money on educating 
Filipinos it is a very commendable project and should be done 
in the universities of the country instead of the Naval Academy. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I can understand why 
the education of Filipinos at West Point might be ef advantage 
to the United States so long as it is the purpose of the United 
States Government to held the Philippine Islands, but I do 
not believe that any man should be an officer of the United 
States Navy except an American white man. I put it on that 
ground. I am afraid that some of us are not quite as mindful 
of the magnitude of the problem involved, and as cautious as 
prudence would dictate we should be in dealing with the 
question of race. In my judgment the race question is the 
most difficult problem which the American people are called 
upon to solve. And the danger which I see in the situation is 
the unmindfulness on the part of the leaders of public theught 
of the gravity of the question. 

M.. SWANSON. The amendment provides that he shall not 
be an officer. z 
Mr. VARDAMAN. I understand. Then if he is not to be 
an officer you do not want to educate him as the able Senator 
from New York has said for some other navy, because he is 
going to use his education or the knowledge which he acquires 
at the academy for some purpose that will be of benefit to him. 
He is not going to be a mere private in the Navy of the United 


| States. If he can not get employment in the American Navy 


as an officer he will join some other navy. It is quite natural 
for this man to seek the field of employment wherein he 


| may find the goal of his ambition and realize his hopes. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. May I ask the Senator in charge of the 
bill what object the committee had in mind in inserting this 
provision? 

Mr. SWANSON. The legislative body in the Philippines re- 
quested us to grant this privilege. It was transmitted through 
our Governor General, and the Secretary of the Navy re- 
quested it. a 

Mr. TOWNSEND. What reason did they give for giving 
their men an education they could not use? 

Mr. SWANSON. They had an idea that if they became in- 
dependent in the case of any ships they might possess it might 
be of value, and if they did net become independent they might 
serve this Government. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. They have no right to serye this Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. SWANSON. But as an officer of a ship there, a man 
educated at the academy becomes a good seaman in all direc- 
tions. 3 

Mr. STERLING. I should like to direct a question to the 
Senator in charge of the bill m view of what he last said in 
regard to the request of the Philippine Legislature in this re- 
gard. Are the Philippine Legislature or the Filipino people 
satistied with the amendment as it is proposed? In other words, 
are they satisfied with a provision that will exclude Filipino 
students or graduates of the Naval Academy from being com- 
missioned as officers? 

Mr. SWANSON. I have no information on that subject. This 
amendment was drawn and reported as requested by the Jepart- 
ment. It was transmitted at the request of the Philippine Legis- 
lature. 7 

Mr. SHAFRorH. Mr. President, I should like to say a word 
in relation to the matter. I think it is very important for this 
Government that we should have the most friendly relations 
with the Philippine people, no matter what may be the outcome 
of their desire for independence, and for that reason it seems to 
me that any manifestation on our part ef good feeling or of 
favor at this time would evidently have a tendency to draw then 
to us in the way of assistance and in every way in the adminis- 
tration of the government over there. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that inasmuch as this same 


‘provision is practically in the Army bill for the Military Acad- 


emy, and inasmuch as the scouts over there are in the United 
States service and are making good in every particular, perterm- 
ing whenever they are called out excellent service, and they are 
in every way desirous of aiding and assisting the United States 
Government, it is a recognition of their standing that is bound 
to make toward the good feeling that now exists between the 
Filipinos and the American Government. Whether or not we 
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sever relations between the Government and the Filipinos, 
this provision, it seems to me, would have a wholesome effect. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WEEKS. I wish to ask the Senator whether he does not 
think if it is desirable for us to show our friendly feeling to the 
Filipinos by educating some of their young men it would be wise 
for us to educate them in a way so they would be useful to them- 
selves and to their people and to our Government? Turning to 
the Army Register I find that there have been several Filipinos 
graduated at the Military Academy and they are serving in the 
Philippine Scouts as officers. Undoubtedly they are performing 
good service. .If it is desirable to show our friendship, why 
would it not be well for us to increase the number at the Military 
Academy rather than to educate them at the Naval Academy, 
when they would be of no service to us or to their own country 
by being given that education? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I can say with regard to where these pco- 
ple should be educated that I understand there is now a law on 
the statute books of the Philippine Islands which provides a 
fund for the education in American universities of Filipinos out 
of their revenues, and 100 Filipinos are being educated con- 
tinuously in the United States at universities and schools, They 
are doing their part. They are trying to get a knowledge of our 
institutions and of our language, and their good intent is shown 
by the fact that they make that appropriation for the education 
of these people. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I wish to suggest to my 
friend from Colorado that it is possible that it would be a very 
sore disappointment to the bright Filipino boy who goes to the 
Naval Academy and equips himself for that work in life and 
shows his fitness and aptitude to be denied the privileges after 
he has gone through the academy, of using the knowledge he 
had acquired there. I can not imagine a more unfortunate 
plight for a proud, ambitious man to find himself in than that. 
You cultivate the mind, fire the ambition, and then shut the 
door of hope in his face. Now, I think, for the good of the 
American white people the door of hope should be shut in his 
face, if it must be done; but I prefer not firing the ambition and 
generating the hope when we know beforehand that the door 
must be shut. 

If, as suggested by the Senator from Massachusetts, you edu- 
cate him at the Military Academy at West Point, he can go to 
his native country and there engage in the service of the United 
States by serving in the Army, but under the terms of this bill 
if we educate him, if we graduate him from the Naval Academy, 
he is denied the privilege of using the knowledge he acquires 
there in the service of the United States in the Navy, and it 
may be a sad disappointment to him. 

The Senator can very readily understand why we do not 
want to have a man of that race as an officer in the United 
States Navy. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, it may be that there are 
objections to the phraseology that is here employed; but if the 
Philippine people are to have their independence they ought 
to have some people there who are capable of conducting what- 
ever vessels they may have for themselves in any armament 
or navy that they may acquire. 

Inasmuch as we are trying to put them upon a basis of inde- 
pendence so that they can handle their own affairs, I do not 
believe they would take it as an affront or as anything against 
them if they are not accorded the right of becoming officers in 
thé United States Army. 

This is a proposition of education, and, Inasmuch as the 
Naval Academy gives such an excellent education, it is natural 
that there should be people from that country who would desire 
to come here. s 

Mr. President, I understand that we admit foreigners into the 
Naval Academy. The President has a right to designate a cer- 
tain number from any country who may acquire an education 
at our Naval Academy. They pay a proportionate charge. 
The proportion that the cost of maintaining the academy bears 
to the number of cadets in the academy fixes the price at 
which the Government permits entrance into the academy from 
foreign countries, which has been estimated, I think, at $13,500 
for the four-year term. Those people do not enter our Navy. 
They want to get the knowledge that is given there. 

Mr. President, it seems to me in view of our relations with 
those people and the desire to assist them in every way we 
can, whether they become independent or whether they do not 
become independent, this is a wise provision. 

Mr. WEEKS. I wish to ask the Senator if he recalls any 
cases where young men from any other country than Japan were 
admitted to the Naval Academy? 


Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not know, but I have understood 
that the President has the power to admit them into the 
academy. I have been so told. 

Mr. WEEKS. Thirty or forty years ago we did educate some 
Japanese students in the Naval Academy, but I do not recall 
any other instance. 
poe THOMAS. I think they have been admitted to West 

oint. 

Mr. WEEKS. That is a very different matter. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I desire to make a suggestion 
in respect to this matter. I can conceive where these officers 
can be very useful in the Philippine Islands without being offi- 
cers in our Regular Navy. We have a peace establishment—the 
Filipino Scouts—to keep the peace, and the officers that we have 
educated at the Military Academy become officers of it. With 
the great number of islands and the water surrounding them, we 
need something to aid the Government in patrolling the sea to 
prevent smuggling and to take care of the shipping. We have 
a Coast-Guard Service there that used to be called the Revenue- 
Cutter Service. I can not see why it would not be very possible 
to have little vessels armed as patrol vessels commanded by 
these Filipino officers, with crews entirely of Filipinos. 

In the Philippines the Moro population especially have been 
great navigators in their day. I can remember when I was 
a boy seeing pictures of Moros sailing in their peculiar ships. 
They are considered great navigators. 

To me if seems that these officers educated at the Naval 
Academy would be useful for two purposes. They would be 
useful in forming a part of the water patrol necessary to pre- 
vent smuggling. They need not commahd any but sailors of 
their own blood, and I am sure there could be no objection to 
that, and they could become very efficient. Besides that, they 
would become good, useful officers to command merchantmen. 
They have local shipping over there—vessels navigated by their 
own people, plying between the islands—and these men could 
become useful commanders of them. 

So I think, on the whole, we ought to manifest toward the 
Filipino people a little friendliness, and I do not think it would 
jeopardize our own service in the least. By excluding them 
from the Navy you do not cut them off from their usefulness 
in their own bailiwick, in their own islands. They can become 
useful there in the patrol service, as I have indicated, and also 
in the local merchant service. 

Therefore I trust that this little amendment may be left in 
as a matter of encouragement to the Filipino people. 

Mr. SWANSON. In addition to that, I should like to say that 
this request was formally presented to this Government. The 
resolution was passed by the Philippine Legislature, and the 
legislature, through the Governor General, transmitted it, and 
I one it would be an evidence of ill will to reject the amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 57, after line 15, to insert: 

COMMISSIONED PERSONNEL, 


Hereafter the total number of commissioned officers of the active 
list of the line of the Navy, exclusive of commissioned warrant officers, 
shall be 4 per cent of the total enlisted strength of the active list au- 
thorized by law: Provided, That the total number of commissioned line 
officers on the active list at any one time, exclusive of commissioned 
warrant officers, shall be distributed in the peeps of 13 in the grade 
of rear admiral to 4 in the de of captain, to 8 in the de of com- 
mander, to 14 in the grade of lieutenant commander, to 321 in the grade 
of lieufenant, to 40 in the grades of lieutenant (junior grade) and 
ensign, inclusive. 

And that the total number of commissioned officers of the active list 
of the following-mentioned staff corps at any one time, exclusive of 
commissioned warrant officers, shall be distributed in the various grades 


rank of rear admiral, to 51 nayal constructors with the rank of captain 
to 14 naval constructors with the rank of commander, to 79 naval con- 
structors and assistant naval constructors with rank below commander: 
Provided, That vacancies in the Construction Corps shal] be filled in 
the manner now prescribed by law, at such annuai rate as the Secre- 
a, of Navy may prescribe. 

orps of Civil Engineers: One and one-half civil engineers with the 
rank of rear admiral to 5 civil engineers with the rank of captain, to 
14 with the rank of commander, to 79 civil engineers and assistant 
civil engineers with rank below commander: Provided, That the total 
authorized number of commissioned officers of the active list of the 
following staff corps, exclusive of commissioned warrant officers, skall 

ased on percentages of the total number of commissioned officers of 
the active list of the line of the Navy as follows: Pay Corps, 12 per 
cent; Construction Corps, 5 per cent; Corps of Ciyil gineers, 2 per 
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cent; and that the total authorized number of commissioned officers of 
the Medical Corps shall be sixty-five hundredths of 1 per cent of the 
total number of the officers and enlisted men of the Navy and Marine 
Corps; and that officers in the lower grades «f the Pay Corps, the Con- 
struction Corps, and the Corps of Civil Engineers sball be advanced in 
rank up to and including the rank of lieutenant commander with the 
officers of the line with whom or next after whom they take precedence 
under existing law. 

Chaplains: One and one-half chaplains with rank of rear admiral to 
5} with rank of captain, to 14 with rank of commander, to 79 chaplains 
and acting chaplains with rank below commander. 

Provided, That for the purpose of determining the authorized number 
of officers any grade or rank of the line or of the staff corps, there 
shall be excluded from consideration those officers carried by law as 
additional numbers, including staff officers heretofore permanently com- 
missioned with the rank of rear admiral, and that nothing contained 
herein shall be held to reduce below that heretofore authorized by law 
the number of officers In any e or rank in the line or staff corps. 

Provided, That hereafter the pay and allowances ‘of officers in the 
ged half of the grade or rank of rear admiral in each corps and chiefs 
of bureaus shall be that now allowed by law for the first nine rear ad- 
mirals, and the pay and allowances of officers in the lower half of the 

de or rank of rear admiral in each corps shall be that now allowed 
y law for the second nine rear admirals, 

Provided further, That when there is an odd number of officers in 
the grade or rank of rear admiral in each corps, the lower division 
thereof shall include the excess in number, except when there Is but one. 

Whenever a final fraction occurs In computing the authorized number 
of any corps, grade, or rank in the naval service, the nearest whole 
number shall be regarded as the authorized number: Provided, That at 
ne one officer shall be allowed in each grade or rank herein estab- 

5. > 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I inquire if that is the conclu- 
sion of the amendment? 

Mr. LODGE. ‘That is the conclusion of that amendment. The 
next amendment, I will say to the Senator from Montana, relates 
to warrant officers: 

Mr. WALSH. I observe some provisions toward the close of 
what follows, page 63. evidently applying to all officers. 

Mr. LODGE. We have not yet reached that. This amend- 
ment stops at the top of page 61. It relates only to the Increase 
of grades made necessary by the increase in the number of 
enlisted men. k 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I suppose probably this may be 
denominated as general legislation. I want to inquire of the 
Chair just exactly what the action of the Senate was on yes- 
terday touching the rigħt to insist upon a point of order in 
the Senate upon a matter considered as in Committee of the 
Whole? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate then decided that the 
point of order might be made in the Senate as well as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, 

Mr. WALSH. I regret that. I was quite well satisfied that 
matter adopted in Committee of the Whole would not be subject 
to a point of order in the Senate unless reserved. 

I have an amendment to offer to this amendment proposed 
by the committee, which was tendered some time ago by the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TLMAN], the chairman of 
the committee. I do not see him here. I offer it as an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment, and ask that it be inserted 
after the end of the amendment on page 61. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Montana will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 61, after line 5, it is proposed to 
insert: 


Tiereafter every officer of the Navy shall be officially addressed by the 
title of his rank without any distinction or discrimination whatever, 
except that in written communications the corps to which any such 
officer belongs shall be stated next after his name. 


Mr. WALSH. I hope the committee will find no objection to 
that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
to the amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from Montana just what the purpose of that amend- 
ment is? i 

Mr. WALSH. It is a very simple matter. The earlier provi- 
sions of the bill give to various staff officers in the Navy a cer- 
tain rank, as the Senator from Colorado will have noted. The 
Medical Corps, for instance, is to consist of “one and one-half 
deputy surgeons general with the rank of rear admiral to four 
medical directors with the rank of captain.” So the Pay Corps is 
to consist of one and one-half deputy paymasters general with 
the rank of rear admiral,” and so forth. My amendment to the 
committee amendment simply provides that in communications 
to them they shall be addressed by the rank which they have. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, what would happen to me, for 
instance, if I were to address one of these gentlemen without ad- 
dressing him by his rank? 


Mr. WALSH. The Senator from Colorado would be guilty of 
a gross breach of etiquette of the service. 

Mr. THOMAS. I want to find out and understand exactly 
what may be accomplished by the amendment. Seriously, I was 
struck somewhat with the unusual phraseology of the Senator’s 
amendment, as I know the Senator is always very careful in 
preparing his amendments. 

Mr. WALSH. I think that there should be no difficulty at all 
about understanding the matter. The staff officers in the Navy 
have rank as is provided in the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is perfectly right. 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly; but, unlike the staff officers in the 
Army, they are not entitled to be addressed in official communi- 
cations by the title appropriate to their rank. For instance, the 
head of the Medical Corps in the Navy, a man like Surg. Gen, 
Blue, has the rank of admiral, but he is not to be addressed as 
admiral. The man who is at the head of the Medical Corps in 
the Army is Gen. Gorgas. He is to be addressed by the title 
accompanying his rank. He has the rank of a major general, 
ang he is Gen. Gorgas; but the other gentleman is not Admiral 

ue, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does the Senator from Montana 
think that the title of “ general ” has added anything to the great 
standing of Dr. Gorgas? Is he not bigger as Dr. Gorgas than 
he is as Gen. Gorgas? 

Mr. WALSH. Of course I do not want to set up my judg- 
ment about that. There is, however, the most invidious and 
unjustifiable kind of distinction raised in these cases. These 
officers are given this rank by law, and yet they are not to be 
addressed by the title which goes with that rank. A short 
time ago, for instance, when we had the Army reorganization 
bill under consideration, a Dental Corps was created, and a 
very strenuous effort was made—and a successful effort—to 
give to the officers in the Dental Corps rank in accordance with 
the length of the time they served, and that amendment was 
adopted. Even veterinary surgeons in the Army were given 
rank. Automatically they are addressed in the Army by the 
title which goes with the rank, but the officers who in the 
Navy now enjoy the right thus to be addressed find some rea- 
son for objecting to having their associates of the staff addressed 
by the title which goes with the rank. My amendment to the 
amendment is offered simply to accord them that right. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator really thinks the amendment 
is necessary, I shall not object to it, although it seems to me it 
is largely punctilio. 

Mr. WALSH. It is. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I do not think the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Montana ought to be adopted. 
As succinctly as I can I desire to explain the effect of it. To 
fix the pay of staff officers in the Navy they are given certain 
rank. The officers of the different staff corps rank so and so 
with the pay of that rank. This is an effort to bring about a 
condition under which a chaplain, for instance, will not be 
called “chaplain,” but will be called captain, commander, or 
admiral. I have never seen a preacher yet who has requested 
to be called admiral or captain or by any military title. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, does the Senator say that 
the title fixes the pay? Then in that instance “ the rank is but 
the guinea stamp.” 

Mr. SWANSON. No; not the title but the rank. The law 
provides, for instance, that a chaplain shall have the rank of 
captain. That means that his pay shall be the same as that of 
a captain; but he is still called a chaplain. A doctor of 
medicine, a member of the Medical Corps, is called doctor, but 
he receives the pay of the rank which he holds. Some of them 
have the rank of lieutenant, some have the rank of commander, 
some have the rank of captain, but doctors in the Navy are not 
called captains. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The only interest, then, that they have is 
that their title be given them by the paymaster. 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not think, as a general thing, they are 
interested in having a military title. Shall we call a preacher 
“admiral”? If a preacher goes abroad on a battleship, shall 
he be introduced as Admiral So-and-so or Captain So-and-so or 
Lieutenant So-and-so or Commander So-and-so? 

Mr. WALSH. Will the Senator from Virginia yield to me for 
a moment? 

Mr. SWANSON. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. We ought to be fair about this. Chaplains 
ean not possibly attain the rank of admiral under the bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. Oh, yes; they can if they serve a sufficient 
length of time. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, it makes no differ- 
ence whether a staff officer is a chaplain or a doctor or a dentist 
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or a paymaster, this is an effort to give him a title which does 
not represent his duties. The duties of an admiral are per- 
fectly well known. He is a flag officer and he commands 
a fleet. The duties of a captain are represented by his title; 
he commands a ship. This amendment proposes to give 
titles to men who do not perform duties corresponding with 
the titles. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the’ Senator from Vir- 
ginia will permit me, I should like to ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts a question, because this is a revelation to me. 
Did I properly undérstand the Senator from Massachusetts to 
say that in the Navy a physician or a dental surgeon can ob- 
tain the rank of admiral? 

Mr. LODGE. The dental surgeon can not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Who can—all the other staff officers? 

Mr. LODGE. All of them. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Veterinarians in the Army can reach 
high rank, can they not? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not know how it may be in the Army, but 
I think they can. The Senator from Oregon will know as to 
that. However, in the Army I think veterinarians can reach 
the rank of major. : 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I understand that is so under the 
Army bill. 

Mr. LODGE. The fact that such a practice exists in the 
Army does not weigh with me. 

Mr. GALLINGER. As to chaplains, how high can they go? 

Mr. LODGE. They can go as high as admiral. 

Mr. GALLINGER. As high as admiral? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; after they serve a sufficient length of 
time, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I did not suppose that was possible; and 
I am glad to get the information. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, with the permission of the 
Senator from Virginia, I will say that, as I understand, the 
object of the amendment of the Senator from Montana is to 
require a seaman when he addresses a chaplain to call him 
“captain” instead of “ chaplain.” 

Mr. SWANSON. “Captain” or “commander” or “ admiral.” 

Mr. NELSON. And if a seaman addresses a dental surgeon 
he must call him either “lieutenant” or “captain” instead of 
“Mr. Surgeon.” Is not that the object? 

Mr. SWANSON. That is the object and purpose of the 
amendment. 

Mr. NELSON. And when he addresses a paymaster he must 
call him “ lieutenant” or “ captain,” or whatever his rank may 
be, instead of “Mr. Paymaster.” Is not that confusing all 
ranks and titles? 

Mr. SWANSON, Absolutely, Mr. President. In the Army 
officers are given brevet rank of general or lieutenant or colonel, 
but they do not get the pay of such rank. In the Army, how- 
ever, an officer gets the title of the rank which he actually 
holds. 

Now, our Navy ranges over the entire world. Its officers 
are brought in contact with the officers of other navies, and 
there is not a navy in the world in which staff officers are given 
title as proposed in the amendment of the Senator from Mon- 
tana. 

I have here information as to what is the practice in con- 
nection with staff officers in other navies. In England pay- 
masters have the title of paymaster in chief, fleet paymaster, 
full paymaster, assistant paymaster, and so forth. So it is 
in the case of doctors. Now, it would be a curious thing in 
London to introduce a preacher as “admiral” or “ captain.” 

I think there are only a few members of the staff who are in 
favor of such an amendment as this. I have not seen a single 
physician in the Medical Corps who has requested it. The 
Surgeon General says he would rather be known as a doctor 
than as a commander or an admiral; and I have not seen a 
member of the Medical Corps who has taken a different posi- 
tion, although there are some paymasters and members of other 
staff corps who favor such a provision as this. If a man is 
ashamed of being a chaplain, he ought not to be in the Navy; 
if he is ashamed of being a doctor, he ought to abandon the 
practice of medicine and not try to hide it by getting another 
title. So, if a man is a paymaster, that title is an honorable 
title and has been an honorable title for a long time, and he 
should not be ashamed of it. Why should he try to have the 
title of captain or admiral or any other title that does not 
appertain to the calling in which he is engaged? 

When you speak of an admiral, necessarily there is brought 
up in your mind an officer who commands a fleet. No one 


would think of a chaplain or of a doctor in that connection. 


When you think of a captain you think of a man who com- 
mands a ship, and you would not think of a man who was a 
mere paymaster or a mere physician or a mere chaplain. When 
you think of a commander you think of a man who commands 
a smaller ship than one of the large ships. Thus the title 
indicates the vocation. This is so of every navy in the world, 
and I think a majority of the officers of the American Navy 
with whom I have talked—paymasters, doctors, and chap- 
lains—are satisfied, and the desire voiced in the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Montana does not come from any 
large number of them. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I want to say another word or 
two about this matter. However absurd it may seem to some 
Senators who are not affected, this subject is by no means a 
small matter to the staff officers who are thus discriminated 
against. Of course it might or might not seem ridiculous to 
address a chaplain as admiral, but if a man devoted his whole 
life in the Navy to the betterment and uplifting of the moral 
character of the enlisted men and the officers of the Navy, and 
by long and faithful and devoted service attained actually to 
the rank of admiral and was entitled to the pay of an admiral, 
I do not think that it would be regarded as a matter for risi- 
bility at all that he should be spoken of as Admiral So-and-so; 
indeed, I should imagine very likely he would esteem it as a 
very much to be coveted distinction. So with the members of 
the Medical Corps. I have no doubt in the world that they 
are all proud of the profession to which they belong, but, at 
the same time, the distinction of being called an admiral, if a 
surgeon may aspire to so high a distinction as that, I have no 
doubt is very much coveted. 

But, Mr. President, whatever may be said about it, by way 
of comparison, the system does obtain in the Army. It has been 
of such value to the staff officers of the Army that the law 
has interposed and declared that they shall be entitled to be 
addressed by the title which goes with their rank, ; 

Now, Mr. President, you will bear in mind that these officer: 
are noncombatant officers. The staff officer in the Army runs 
no risk of his life at all, so far as the general accidents of mili- 
tary service are concerned. He does not go upon the firing line. 
But the staff officer in the Navy, Mr. President, has to go with 
his ship. He has to risk his life in battle just the same as any 
officer in the line. If there were any reason for making a dis- 
tinction in the matter at all, it ought to be made in favor of 
the staff officers in the Navy rather than in favor of the staff 
officers of the Army. 


But, Mr. President, that this is not regarded by any means 
as a trifling matter by those who are affected by it and by 
those who have given some study to the matter is known to 
everybody who has followed this controversy; which is by no 
means a new one. A very distinguished officer of the Navy— 
Rear Admiral Fiske, lately retired—contributed an article upon 
this subject to the Army and Navy Journal of January 26, 
1907, strongly urging—bear in mind, a line officer—that this 
invidious distinction now existing in the Navy be wiped out 
for the good of the naval service. His letter upon the subject 
is so pertinent to the present discussion that I trespass upon 
ag patience of the Senate to read it. It is not very lengthy. 

e says: 


The staff officers of the Navy wish the same titles in their respective 
corps as the line officers have in their corps. They give as their 
reasons : 

1. The fact that officers holding corresponding positions in our sister 
service, the Army, have such titles. 

2. The fact that titles like “assistant surgeon“ give a false im- 

f as to the position of the 
an 


es as “pay director” and 
“ medical inspector” are foolish. 

8. The fact that their present titles tend to belittle them among the 
people they meet in civil life, and that it Is harmful to them and to 
the Navy 5 1 5 to have any of its officers belittled. 

They discla any wish to pretend to belong to any corps except 
their own, and they disclaim any dissatisfaction with their present 
titles, so far as the werkt itself is concerned, feeling that their titles 
are correctly understood by the people in the sages & 

Many line officers o e their being given the titles they desire. 
Unless I am misinformed, these line officers do not state as their rea- 
son any belief that the practical efficiency of the Navy would be im- 
paired. The only reason I have heard is the oft-repeated statement 
that the title is the only thing most line officers ever get, and that 
they ought not to be compelled to share their titles with other people. 

Now, it is an admitted principle that every man will do his work 
better if he is contented than if he is not contented; so that it is bet- 
ter 4 every man what he wants, so far as it can be done. and 
provided that it can be done without working harm to some thing or 
some person. Therefore it would be better to give staf officers the 
titles they wish unless it would do harm to some thing or some person. 

As no claim has been made that the giving of those titles would 
do harm to anything, not even to the practical efficlency of the pl | 
all reasonable opposition can be based only on the Or. that it 
5 harm to some persons—the only possible persons being the 

e officers, 
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Now, would it do them any harm? If so, what harm? The only 
possible harm would be by robbing the line officers of some fraction of 
the honor which their titles may be supposed to confer on them. 

But their titles do not confer on them whatever. Titles do not confer 
honor; titles can not confer honor. Honor is too sacred a thing to be 
econferrable by title. Honor is not conferrable even by position, except 
in so far as the position gives its holder an opportunity to do honor- 
able service and receive proper credit for it. 

This being true, no man who poetessa a title, given him from any 
cause, can possibly be harmed if some other man be given the same 
title from some other cause. The President of the United States is 
not harmed by sharing the title of President“ with thousands of presi- 
dents of small affairs, Elihu Root is not harmed by sharing the title 
of“ 8 with thousands of secretaries. A captain of the line 
of the Navy is not harmed by sharing the title of captain“ with thou- 
sands of tugboat captains, police captains, and captains of militia; and 
if all the medical directors, medical inspectors, pay directors, and 55 
inspectors were given the title of “ captain,” the only result would be 
that instead of sharing his title with, say, 10,000 captains in the United 
States, he would share it with 10,060 captains. The fact that no 
harm is done to any man by titles being given to other men may be 
proved by the two instances following: 

1. Secretary Stanton made a great many brevet brigadier generals 
in order, it has been said, to belittle Gen. Sherman by making the title 
of “ general” common. But the scheme did not succeed, and Sher- 
man's glory was not dimmed. 

2. There was once an officer blessed with a handsome person, an 
erect carriage, an unusually rich voice, and a certain larity of the 
chest, which combined to give him the appearance of a pomposity 
entirel roren to his nature, which was essentially modest. His sub- 
ordinates nicknamed him “God”: yet his brother officers were not in 
the least wounded by his being given this title, though it was much 
higher than theirs. - 


I want to conclude this, Mr. President, by reading from the 
Recorp the remarks of some of the distinguished Senators who 
are now opposing this amendment when the provision of the 
Army reorganization bill relating to dental surgeons was under 
consideration by the Senate. The distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Loner], who seems quite earnestly opposed 
to the simple little amendment which I have here offered, had 
something to say on that occasion. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
PomeERENE] had introduced an amendment to the bill the pur- 
pose of which was to give rank and to give accompanying title 
to dental surgeons in the Army, a distinction which, apparently, 
they had not theretofore enjoyed. He said at that time: 


Nearly every man who enters the Dental sy? 45 if he were simply 
seeking the financial emoluments connected with the office, could do 
better in his private practice; but he will be attracted by the fact 
that he may te entitled to some official rank. Some men may not 
regard that as of very much importance, but others do. The question 
of rank seems to be a matter of very great importance to the medical 
rofession ; and I would not be understood for one moment as attempt- 
ng to decry the merits of that profession; but the dental profession 
is entitled to some recognition as well. We are interested having 
the Dental Corps so attractive that it will bring to it the best of the 
3 men in that profession; and if we are going to deny to them 
the right of rank, cer ly we are going to detract from the service 
itself. Let us encourage rather than discourage the young men of the 
great dental profession, ; 


And then the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LopcE] said 
as follows—I read from page 6126 of the proceedings of April 
14: 


Mr. President, I shall not consume all of my time. The bill, as it 
stands, gives dental surgeons the pay and allowances of first lieutenants 
until they have accomplished 10 years’ service; after 10 years’ service 
and up to 25 years’ service they receive the ey and allowances of 
captain; and after more than 25 years’ service they receive the pay 
and allowances of major. The proposition of the Senator from Ohio, 
as I understand, is simply to give them the rank. 


Then he continues: 


Mr. President, during the many years which I have been here the 
question between staff and line bas been frequently before both bodies 
and before committees on which I have served. I was never a friend 
in those days of giving high rank to the various divisions of the staff; 
but Con always seemed to differ from me in that respect, an 
seemed always to have a great feeling of favor for the staff, and the 
question now seems to be well settled. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
there is the broadest possible distinction between the rank and 
the title. 

Mr. WALSH. There is no doubt about that; but the Senator 
from Massachusetts will agree with me that, under the law, 
when you give these dental surgeons rank in the Army they 
get title. 

Mr. LODGE. I beg the Senator's pardon. 
word about title here. 

Mr. WALSH. Why, that is the general statute. 

Mr. LODGE, What I advocated was giving them rank; noth- 
ing else. I never advocated giving them title. In the Army I 
know that the titles are given to the Staff Corps, and I think it 
is thoroughly wrong; and I do not think it is any argument for 
introducing a bad system into the Navy. 

Mr. WALSH. I am simply calling attention to the fact that 
the Senator was quite willing to introduce that system into the 
Army and make it applicable to dental surgeons in the Army. 


There is not one 
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Of course, he could have prevented it from being introduced 
into the Army by resisting at that time the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LODGE. I thought they ought to have the rank. I 
think so still; but I never advocated their having titles, either 
in the Army or in the Navy.. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, those of us who 
advocated it in the Army were in this position: The doctors 
already had the title and the rank, and we felt that there 
should not be a discrimination against the dentists. It was 
there; there was no chance to escape it, and we simply ex- 
tended it and made it uniform. 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly. Now, I want the Senator to follow 
his views to their logical conclusion. The Medical Corps in 
the Army had the rank and had the title. The dental sur- 
geons did not have the rank. The Senator from Georgia did 
not want any invidious distinction between the members of the 
Medical Corps and the members of the Dental Corps; exactly; 
and I do not want an invidious distinction here between the 
staff officers in the Army and the staff officers in the Navy. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator will pardon me, I do 
not think there is any. The doctor and the dentist stand side 
by side there without an official title. I should be glad to vote 
the title out for the doctors and the dentists, both, in the Army. 
oe WALSH. The Senator has not any opportunity to do 

at. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No. There is no discrimination be- 
tween the two classes. In the Navy the title has not been 
introduced as to either. As I said before, if I were Gen, Gorgas 
I would vastly prefer to be called “Dr. Gorgas” than “Gen. 
Gorgas.” I do not think it is any reflection on him to call him 
“doctor.” I think a great doctor is fully as great a man as a 
great soldier. 

Mr. WALSH. I am perfectly satisfied that the Senator from 
Georgia, in saluting Gen. Gorgas, would feel that he had com- 
mitted a horrible faux pas if he did not address him as 
“ general.” 2 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. On the contrary, Mr. President, I 
think Gen. Gorgas enjoys being called Dr. Gorgas” fully as 
much as he does “ Gen, Gorgas.” J 

Mr. WALSH. That may be, but I am very sure that th 
Senator would not act upon that impression. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And I have accosted him in that 
way, and I thought he seemed pleased. 

Mr. WALSH. Jocularly, I dare say. 

Mr. President, I will conclude what I have to say by remark- 
ing that you are conferring no rank upon these officers at all by 
this amendment. The rank goes. The law provides that the 
Surgeon General shall have the rank of rear admiral. He has 
the pay of a rear admiral. He has everything that goes with a 
rear admiral except that you must not call him that. 

Mr. LODGE. Except the title and the duties. He has none 
of the duties of a rear admiral. s 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, well, duties 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; he has none of the duties. He can not 
command a fleet, and he is not a flag officer. 

Mr. WALSH. On the contrary, he is given the rank of an 
admiral and charged with the duties of surgeon general. 

Mr. LODGE. He has no duties as a rear admiral. It is an 
attempt to give him a title that misrepresents his office. 

Mr. WALSH. I suppose, then, that the Senator would like- 
wise contend that Gen. Gorgas has none of the duties of a 
major general. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not think he has. 

Mr. WALSH. Did the Senator from Massachusetts vote to 
confer that title on him? 

Mr. LODGE. Why, it is the law. 
for it. s 

Mr. WALSH. Why, certainly. We passed a special act 
here, did we not? 

Mr. LODGE. But he has the title anyway, under the Army 
law. 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly; he has. And what reason is there 
why the same title should not be accorded to the staff officers 
of the Navy? 

Mr. LODGE. Why, the reason is, to my mind, perfectly 
simple, Mr. President. It is giving a man a title which does 
not describe him. It is giving him a title to which he has no 
title. The name “admiral” implies certain duties. The name 
“captan” in the Navy implies certain duties. Those duties 
are not performed by doctors and paymasters, and can not be. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Montana what reason there is for bestowing titles 
in the Navy, as he proposes, which really have no significance, 


I could not help voting 
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any more than there would be in the Senate of the United States 
to bestow upon our excellent chaplain, who daily conducts re- 
ligious services in the Senate, the title of United States Sen- 
ator? It would be just as appropriate in one case as in an- 
other. To call these men admirals and captains does not make 
them so, any more than to call the tail of a sheep a leg makes 
it so. 

The Senator refers to the practice in the Army. I am sure 
the Senator also knows how it came about that these civilians 
attached to the Army secured their titles. He knows that they 
were secured by lobbying in the Congress of the United States. 
He knows that they were not bestowed for the good of the 
Army, but that they were bestowed to satisfy the demands of 
the medical profession, the demands of the veterinarians, the 
demands of the dental profession. I think it is time to call a 
halt, and not to permit our Navy to be infected by this same vice 
that already extends so far in the Army. : 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I am not sufficiently informed 
about the matter to either affirm or deny the statement made by 
the Senator that concessions to staff officers of the Army are 
secured by lobbying rather than as a result of the solid judg- 
ment of the Congress of the United States concerning what was 
best for the service. The Senator, however, rose to address a 
question to me, and I want to answer his question. 

The difference between the case that he put to me, that of a 
Chaplain of the Senate, and the one before us is certainly 
obvious. We have given these officers the rank. It may be quite 
inappropriate, I do not undertake to say that it is not quite 
inappropriate, to give a chaplain or a surgeon or a naval con- 
structor or the head of the Pay Corps, for instance, the title 
of admiral. Of course few of them reach such a distinction 
under any circumstances; it is cut off with lieutenant com- 
mander in most instances. A chaplain, however, may rise to 
the rank of an admiral, contrary to what I said awhile ago. 
But we have given that rank; we have created these officers. 

Mr. President, if the Constitution of the United States pro- 
vided for the office of chaplain and said that he was to have the 
rank of a Senator why should you not call him a Senator? We 
do not call him a Senator simply because he has not any such 
rank as a Senator. But you are giving the rank to these men, 
and yet you are denying to them the name which goes with the 
rank. If the chaplain were indeed a Senator, why should you 
not call him so instead of calling him Dr. Prettyman? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, just a word. We have followed 
in the Navy the practice that has obtained in every navy in the 
world since there were navies in this respect. This is not a 
new contention; it is a very old one. Ever since the beginning 
of time as far as I know there have been some staff officers 
who have desired that they be given a title to which they were 
not entitled. A title indicates a man’s profession, or his trade, 
or his occupation; and we can not make a man something other 
than what he is fitted to do. 
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It is no argument in favor of this contention that titles are 
given to officers in the Army who are staff officers. I believe on 
the whole that that practice is not approved of by most of the 
people in the Army, but in any case it is a bad practice for us 
to adopt something which has been discountenanced and dis- 
credited in all the navies of the world and which the larger part 
of the officers in our Navy do not believe in. 

I think there is no very strong contention in favor of this 
legislation from most of the staff corps of the Navy, but there 
are a few uneasy beings who are always seeking something to 
which they are not entitled, and that is the result of this move- 
ment at this time. I think it would bring about confusion in 
the service. I think it would in a sense have to do with in- 
efficiency rather than efficiency. I do not think it would mean 
anything more than gratifying the pride of some man in having 
a title to which he had no claim and which he is not fitted for, 
Therefore, for every reason I think it would be unwise to adopt 
this practice in the Navy. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, as the amendment we are 
discussing is the one I gave notice I would offer, I think I 
ought to explain how it came into the Senate now. I myself 
decided it was not wise to offer it, or try to bring it to a vote 
at all at this session, and requested the Senator from Montana 
net to present it at all. I am very sorry he has done so, be- 
cause it precipitated a fight which was unnecessary and it will 
do more harm to the Navy than good. I would be glad to have 
him withdraw it. 

I believe there is merit in this amendment and the reform 
which it is intended to bring about; and I give notice now that 
next winter, when we have more time, I expect to have a hear- 
ing before the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs on this 
question of titles and rank, and the rivalry between line and 
staff officers, and give both sides a chance to present their side, 
if the Naval Committee will sustain me in bringing about the 
hearing. 

The chiefs of bureaus in the Navy Department are now called 
admirals, Why, I do not know. But it has been so for a long 
while, and there must have been a good reason for starting the 
custom in the past. The line and staff in all other branches 
of the public service, Army, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, and 
the Revenue-Cutter Service, have no distinction, and I do not 
think there ought to be one in the Navy. It is producing fric- 
tion now and has been producing friction for years, and it ought 
to be ended if it is possible to do it. 

However, I will not discuss the matter any further this 
evening. 

Mr. SWANSON. I desire to print in the Recorp so that 
Senators may see it what is the title given in all the navies of 
the world. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Numbers and titles of staff corps of principal forcign navies. 


[Office of Naval Intelligence, Navy Department, Feb. 27, 1912] 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 


Lieutenant commande: 
Lieutenant 

Junior licutenant 
Ensign 
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Numbers and titles of staff corps of principal foreigh navies—Continued. 
` PAY OFFICERS. 


Line titles. 


Vice admiral. . 
Rear admiral.. 
Captain.... 


Engineer in chief, first class 
Engineer in chief, second class. 
Principal engineers.. 


1 
5 
6 
16 
86 
37 


Inspector peal of naval construction. 
Director of naval construction. 


2 As required. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALsH] to the amendment 
of the committee. 

Mr. TILLMAN; I hope the Senator will withdraw it. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Naval Affairs was, 
on page 61, after line 5, to insert: 


Chief boatswains, chief gunners, chief machinists, chief carpenters, 
chief sailmakers, ief pharmacists, and chief pay clerks shall, after 
six years from date of commission, receive the pay and allowances that 
are now or may hereafter be allowed a lieutenant (junior grade), 
United States Navy: Provided, That chief boatswains, chief gunners, 
chief machinists, chief carpenters, chief 1 pharmacists, 
and chief pay clerks shall, after 12 years from date of commission, 
receive the pay and allowances that are now or may hereafter be 
allowed a ileutenant, United States Navy. 

That warrant officers shall receive the same allowances of heat and 
light as are now or may hereafter be allowed an ensign, United States 
Navy: Provided, That any commissioned warrant officer of the active list 
who shall have had six years’ service as a commissioned warrant officer 
may be commissioned with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade) in the 
corps to which he belongs upon satisfactorily passing such examination 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Navy, and upon recom- 
-mendation of the examining board composed of three officers not below 
the rank of lieutenant commander. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 62, after line 4, to insert: 
romotion to the 9 of captain and rear 


de b 
urther, That no officer shall be eligible for i ean yy on by 
e of captain 


Provided 
selection 


of the former Engineer Corps who are restricted by law to mne pn 
ter 


seven members of said board: And provided further, That any officers 
so selected shall, prior to promotion, be subject in all respects to the 
examinations prescribed by law for officers promoted by seniority, and 
in case of failure for any reason to pees such examination such officer 
shall lose his then existing opportunity for 5 and such exami- 
nation shall not be considered in event of subsequent retirement to 


entitle such officer to the rank of the next higher grade, 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator 
from Virginia if he will not allow that amendment to go over until 
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to-morrow? I failed to notice in the reading of it a provision l absent and the cause thereof to be ascertained under such procedure 


prescribing the manner in which the board for the selection of 
officers for promotion may be appointed. It is a matter of a 
great deal of importance aside from that, and I should like the 
Senator to let it go over. 

Mr. SWANSON. If there is objection to it, I will be glad to 
let it go over. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from 
Washington—and I intend to make comment on that particular 
phase of the amendment—if the provision for a board of nine 
senior admirals would not cover his suggestion? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If there is to be a board vested with 
these very great powers, it seems to me that some such provision 
as that suggested by the Senator from Massachusetts would be 
very worthy of consideration. The merit of this proposition, of 
course, depends absolutely on the administration of the powers, 
If the board administers the vast power which it has over the 
careers of their fellow officers efficiently, undoubtedly it would 
be a good system, but it could be made a very obnoxious system 
by poor administration. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, the amendment goes over 
until to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over. $ 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Naval Affairs was, 
on page 63, after line 10, to insert: 

For purposes of retirement all officers now in the Navy or Marine 
Corps shall be credited with service from the dates they take prece- 
dence in accordance with law. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 63, after line 13, to insert: 

Nothing contained in this act shall be construed to reduce the pay 
or other benefits of any officer of the Navy or Marine Corps as now pro- 
vided by law. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Officers for 
engineering duty only,” on page 68, line 18, after the word 
“Navy,” to insert “not below the grade of lieutenant com- 
mander,” and on page 64, line 16, before the word “ensigns,” 
to strike out “ acting,” so as to make the clause read: 


assigned reach the 
prescrii in section 


so 
rform duty as of the personnel act approved 
March 3, 1809, and thereafter shore du scribed 


ed for 


y squa 
neers : ded, That when so assigned they shall retain their 
with respect to other line officers in the grades they now or may here- 
after occupy, and also the right to succession to command on shore 
in accordance with their seniority, and shall be promoted as vacancies 
occur, subject to physical examination and to such examination in 
engineering as the Secretary of the Navy may prescribe: And provided 

urther, That the number of officers so assigned in any one year shall 
e in accordance with the juirements of the service as determined by 
the Secretary of the Nanyi ided further, That the Secretary of the 
Navy is hereby authori to appvint annually in the line of the Navy for 
a period of 10 years following the passage of this act, in the ordèr of 
merit determined by such competitive examination as he may prescribe, 
80 ensigns for the performance of engineering duties only. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 65, line 8, before the word 
“ ensigns,” to strike out “acting”; in line 7, before the word 
“commissioned,” to insert“ regularly“; and in line 9, after the 
word “ examination,” to insert “ to qualify for the general duties 
of the line,” so as to make the clause rend: 

Such ensigns shall, upon the completion of the probationary period of 
three years, of which two years shall have been spent on —.— cruisin 
vessels and one year pursuing a course of instruction at the Nav: 
Academy bed by the Secretary of the Navy, be regularly commis- 
sioned in the grade of lieutenant of the junior grade after satisfactorily 

g such examination to see | for the general duties of the line 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Navy, and having been 
recommended for promotion by the po essen board and found physi- 
cally qualified by a board of medical officers of the Navy. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 65, after line 13, to strike 
out: 

Such officers shall thereafter be required to orm engineering 
duties only, and shall be eligible for advancement to the higher grades 
mors ae herein provided for line officers assigned to engineering 

u only. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 65, line 21, after the word 
“liquors,” to strike out “or other misconduct,” and, on page 
66, line 4, after the word “ liquors,” to strike out “ or other mis- 
conduct,” so as to make the clause read : 


Hereafter no officer or enlisted man in the Navy or Marine Corps in 
active service who Ti be absent from duty on account of sickness or 
disease resulting from his own intemperate use of drugs or alcoholic 
liquors shall receive pay for the period of such absence, the time so 


and regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Navy: 
Provided, That an enlistment shall not be regarded as complete until 
the enlisted man shall have made good any time in excess of one day 
lost on account of sickness or disease resulting from his own intemper- 
ate use of drugs or alcoholic liquors. 

The amendment was agreed to. z 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I desire to recur to the 
committee amendment striking out lines 14; 15, 16, and 17, on 
page 65, which read: 

Such officers shall thereafter eerIng 
duties only, and shall be eligible a Pp tae pat tee hie eee 
u ott herein provided for line officers assigned for engineering 

I ask that that amendment go over until to-morrow, because 
I have some data which I desire to bring to the attention of the 
Senate. I shall oppose the committee amendment. 

Mr. SWANSON. I shall not object to the amendment going 
over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment has been agreed to. 
However, without objection, the vote whereby the amendment 
was agreed to will be reconsidered and the amendment will be 
passed over. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention of 
the chairman and members of the committee to the injustice of 
the proviso beginning at the foot of page 65, which reads: 

Provided, That an enlistment shall not be regarded as complete until 
the enlisted man shall have made good any time in excess of one day 
lost on account of sickness or disease resulting from his own intemper- 
ate use of drugs or alcohotic liquors. 

Is not that a discrimination between the enlisted men and the 
officers? In the case of the officer we simply provide that he 
shall not receive pay, but in the case of the enlisted man he is 
required to serve the full time lost. That is not putting the 
officers and enlisted men on a fair footing of equality. It seems 
to mè the enlisted man should receive the same favors as does 
an officer. The provision preceding the proviso reads: 

Hereafter no officer or enlisted man in the Navy or Marine Corps in 
active service who shall be absent from duty on account of sickness or 
d resulting from his dwn intemperate use of drugs or alcoholic 
liquors shall receive pay for the period of such absence, the time so 
absent and the cause thereof to ascertained under such cedure 
and regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, an 
enlistment is for a definite period. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. And an officer’s service, of course, is not definite. 

Mr. NELSON. But he can retire at a given age. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, yes; he can retire for age, but I mean he 
has a life service, and you can not apply the word “ enlist- 
ment” to a commissioned officer. 

Mr. NELSON. If an enlisted man in the Navy is unfortunate 
enough to be sick for, say, six months or more, he is required to 
serve six additional months. 

Mr. LODGE. Only if his sickness is caused by drugs or 
alcohol. 

Mr. NELSON. The provision concerning drugs and alcohol 
applies to officers, too. : 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. . 

Mr. NELSON. If the same rule were applied to enlisted men 
as is applied to officers, it would be just to say that the enlisted 
man should not receive pay for that time. That would be apply- 
ing the same rule. 8 

Mr. LODGE. That is provided for in the first part. 

Mr. NELSON. It is provided as to officers that they shall 
not receive pay for the period of absence. If the same provision 
were made as to the enlisted man, it would be putting them 
on a parity. The bill simply says as to officers that for the 
period of their sickness they shall not be entitled to pay; but as 
to the enlisted men, it is provided that they Shall also serve an 
additional time in the Navy. 

Mr. SWANSON. But they are paid when they serve the 
additional time. If the Senator will allow me, I will endeavor 
to explain it. If an enlisted man gets drunk for five days, he 
loses his pay, as does the officer in a similar case; but the en- 
listed man, to complete his term of enlistment and to be entitled 
to a discharge, if he has been absent from duty for more than 
one day, must serve out a time equal to the period of his ab- 
sence in order to complete his enlistment. He is simply kept 
in the Navy longer, but he is paid for the additional service. 

Mr. NELSON. Does he lose his pay during his sickness? 

Mr. SWANSON. He loses his pay if he is sick on account of 
being drunk, say. 

Mr. NELSON. Well, there is a discrimination. 

Mr. SWANSON. Wait a moment. Under this provision the 
officer also loses his pay. If an officer were drunk for five days, 
he would lose his pay. When it comes to counting the service 


of the enlisted man, at the end of three years he is entitled to his 
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discharge; but if he has been sick in excess of one day on account 
of drunkenness his enlistment is extended, as I understand, to 
eover the period during which he was absent from duty, but 
he gets pay for the additional period. $ 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, if the provision simply de- 
prived the enlisted man of pay during that period, as is done 
in the case of the officer, it would put them on an equal footing, 
but the enlisted man is not only deprived of his pay for that 
time, but he is required to serve an additional time. 

Mr. SWANSON. For which he is paid. 

Mr. NELSON. That is the result of this bill. It is a top- 
heavy officers’ bill, and it does not properly recognize the rights 
of the enlisted man, 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, the warrant 
officer and enlisted man, I think, are treated as fairly as 
the officers. The enlisted man has contracted to serve the Gov- 
ernment for three years, for which the Government agrees to 
pay him so much money. Now, during one month of his 
service he was absent on account of being drunk, so that at 
the end of his term of enlistment he has not given three years’ 
service. As I understand, under this provision, if an officer 
is absent because of drunkenness he loses his pay, as the enlisted 
man loses his pay, but before the enlisted man can complete 
his contract of enlistment he must serve another month, be- 
eause he has agreed to serve three years, and he lacks one 
month of doing so. He is, however, paid for the additional 


month. 
What about the officer who loses time by 


Mr. NELSON. 
being drunk? 

Mr. SWANSON. He can not get out of the service at all, 
unless he resigns, and his resignation is accepted. 

Mr, NELSON. He can retire when the retiring age comes. 

Mr. SWANSON. He can retire at 62. If the Senator will 
look at the provision, he will see that there is no discrimina- 
tion. Of course, if an officer only served for a specified time, 
as an enlisted man does, he could be required to serve an addi- 
tional time, but the officer does not have that kind of a service. 

Mr. NELSON. It leoks to me as though you are inflicting a 
double penalty on the enlisted man. First you deprive him of 
pay when he is laid up, and in the next place you require him 
to serve the additional time to make up for it. That is leaving 
him not on the footing of the officer. It is a discrimination be- 
tween the enlisted man and the officer. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I think if the contention of 
the Senator from Minnesota should be carried to its logical con- 
clusion it would simply result in allowing the officer that gets 
drunk and is out of the service for, say, a month, to have the 
privilege of serving a month additional beyond the age limit, 
and it seems to me to be a temptation to them to go off on a 
spree once in a while. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 67, to insert: 

That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized and directed to 
2 Maryan suuart ateal fo a nantes Pad ak 
the rate received by bim at the date of his death. N 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I should like to know 
why that personal claim is added here. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Secretary urgently requested it. As I 
understand the case—I will get the letter in a minute—an en- 
listed man usually designates a person who shall receive his 
pay in case of his death, and in this case I think the enlisted 
man failed to designate his mother, and under the law she 
could not get it, I think this is to correct his failure to desig- 
nate the person whom he wanted to get this six months’ pay. 
I think that is the case; but, if it is not, I will correct the state- 
ment when I find the letter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 67, line 13, after the word 
“retirement,” to insert: 

Provided, That hereafter any retired officer of the naval service who 
shall be detailed on active duty shall, while so serving, receive the active 
duty pay and allowances of the grade, not above that of lieutenant com- 
mander in the Navy or of major in the Marine Corps, that he would 
have attained in due course of promotion if he had remained on the 
active list for a period beyond the date of his retirement equal to the 
total amount of time during which he has been detailed on active duty 
since his retirement: Provided, That earning herein shall be construed 
to reduce the pay of any retired officer on active duty whose retired pa 
exceeds the active duty pay and allowances for the grade of — 
commander. 

So as to make the clause read: 

No officer who, after having commanded a fleet in active commission, 
has been retired for age and whom, in the judgment of the Secretary of 
the Navy, the public interests make it to retain for a 


after said retirement and who is rforming active te A as ot 
the executive committee of the General Board, shall, for the period so 
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retained, suffer any reduction in the emoluments he was receiving at the 
time of his retirement: Provided, That hereafter any retired officer of 
the naval service who shall be detailed on active duty shall, while so 
serving. receive che active duty pay and allowances of the . not 
above that of lieutenant commander in the Navy or of major in the 

e Corps, that he would have attained in due course of promotion 
if he had remained on the active list for a period beyond the date of his 
retirement equal to the total amount of time during which he has been 
detailed on active duty since his retirement: Provided, That nothing 
herein shall be construed to reduce the pay of any retired officer on 
active duty whose retired pay exceeds the active duty pay and allow- 
ances for the grade of lieutenant commander. 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I move to amend, in line 16, 
page 67, by striking out the words “ lieutenant commander” and 
inserting “ commander.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out the word“ lieu- 
tenant,” before the word “ commander,” so that it will read “ not 
above that of commander.” 

Mr. WEEKS. The reason I propose that, Mr. President, is 
because it seems to me that the retired officer in the admiral's 
list. and possibly in the commander's list, would receive less pay 
as a lieutenant commander on the active list than he would as a 
retired officer in the grade at which he was retired. 

It is rather difficult to determine what the pay is. Of course, 
the base pay is given in the register, but the number of fogies 
affects it so that I can not tell just what the pay of any par- 
ticular man would be. An admiral's base pay is $6,000. His 
retired-list pay would be $4,500, based on that. That would 
be more pay than he would receive on the active list as lieuten- 
ant commander, even if he were given pay for the highest 
grade, 64 years, after the date of his commission, with all the 
bonus added. 

Mr. LODGE. The protects him in that. 

Mr. WEEKS. That is quite true; but a large percentage of 
the officers who are retired are admirals, commodores, and 
captains. I do not see any particular reason why the pay of 
these men should not be at least the pay of a commander, if 
they are going to perform the duties which they naturally 
would—the duties of their grade. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WEEKS. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. Assuming that one of these retired officers 
is put to work and given this pay, would his retired pay con- 
tinue? Would he get both? 

Mr. WEEKS. Oh, no. 

Mr. NELSON. There is nothing in this paragraph to say 
that he will not. 

Mr. WEEKS. ‘There is a provision of law that no officer of 
the Government shall receive pay for two services under any 
circumstances. 

Mr. NELSON. He would be deprived of his retired pay? 

Mr. WEEKS. For instance, the Senator from 
could not receive the pay of United States Senator and the pay 
of a major general in the Army, even if he were serving as 


general. 

Mr. NELSON. Oh, no; but—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. He could receive the pay of United 
States Senator and the pay of judge of a Federal court. 

Mr. WEEKS. That is because a judge has a retired pay, 
and—— 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, this amendment is in conformity with the Army amend- 
ment. Under the present law a retired naval officer can not 
receive pay in excess of the pay of a lieutenant; and very fre- 
quently they get less pay for working than they do if they are 
not working. 

Mr. WEEKS. I approve of this amendment. I think it is 
a very just one. 

Mr. SWANSON. ‘The Army has it up to the pay of major. 
We thought we ought to make the provision as to retired 
naval and Army officers conform in the law. 

If you get a contest between the two, you will soon have re- 
tired officers receiving as much pay as active officers. We think 
that in the case of a man who has retired at the age of 62, or 
retired on aceount of physical disabilities, the pay of a lieu- 
tenant commander is sufficient pay for him. If he has been 
retired when he did not have the physical disability, he has 
been unworthily retired. Now, after he attains the age of 62 
years, we reached the conclusion that for active service in the 
Navy the pay of a lieutenant commander is sufficient. The 
Army decided that a major's pay was sufficient. 

I do hope the Senator will not insist en this amendment, 
This is quite a good advance in the pay of retired officers, mak- 
ing it conform with the Army ; and it seems to me we have gone 
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as far as we can go in paying retired naval officers up to the 
pay of lieutenant commander. 

in reference to the remarks of the Senator from Minnesota, 
I will say that they can not get two pays. The situation is 
this: If the retired pay exceeds the pay of a lieutenant com- 
mander, the officer gets the retired pay but gets no active pay. 
If the retired pay of one of the younger officers is less, he gets 
the pay of a lieutenant commander if he would have reached 
that position if he had continued in the Nayy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Chair desires to inquire 
whether there is to be a recess or an adjournment. The Chair 
will adjourn the Senate at 6.30 o'clock under the order hereto- 
fore made. 

Mr. SWANSON. I understand there has been an agreement 
te adjourn this evening, so there can be a morning hour to- 
morrow. I will therefore make that motion. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
fie bill (S. 2845) authorizing the sale of the marine-hospital 
reservation in Cleveland, Ohio, with amendments, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House insists upon its 
amendments to the bill (S. 5425) to standardize lime barrels, 
@isngreed to by the Senate, agrees to the conference asked for 
ly the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. ASHBROOK, Mr. ABERCROMBIE, 
55 Mr. Reavis managers at the conference on the part of the 

ouse. 

The message further announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 15816) to provide compensation for employees of the 
United States suffering injuries while in the performance of 
thelr duties, and for other purposes, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
kad signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 16911) making appropria- 
tion for the relief and transportation of destitute American 
citizens in Mexico, and it was thereupon signed by the Vice 
President. 


EMPLOYMENT OF STENOGRAPHER. 


Mr. BRYAN, from the Committee on Claims, reported the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 228), which was referred to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Claims, or any subcommittee thereof, 
be, and hereby is, authorized during the Sixty-fourth Congress, to 
employ a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding $1 per printed page, to 
re 25 such 1 heed = es stooge e with an. 
which may pending ‘ore sald committee, e expenses 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 6616) granting an increase of pension to James W. 
Higgins (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 6617) to correct the military record of James H. 
Painter (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 6618) granting a pension to William E. Puett; 

A bill (S. 6619) granting an increase of pension to Reuben H, 
Chapel (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6620) granting an increase of pension to John S. 
Stearns (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6621) granting a pension to Frederick Besancon 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6622) granting a pension to Marcia R. Ainsworth 
(with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 6623) granting an increase of pension to Samiria 
H. M. Bryant (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 3 

A bill (S. 6624) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
M. Baker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

AMENDMENTS TO NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. SHEPPARD submitted an amendment providing that 
Brazos Island and Point Isabel, Tex., be added to the list of 
cities for specific plans for improvements of harbors and con- 
necting channels, etc., intended to ba proposed by him to the 
naval appropriation bill (H. R. 15947), which was ordered to lie 
on the table and be printed. 


subject 
ereot to 
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Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $350,000 to repair and reconstruct when necessary 
public works damaged in July, 1916, by hurricanes at the navy 
yard and station, Pensacola, Fla., intended to be proposed by 
him to the naval appropriation bill (H. R. 15947), which was 
ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I have in my hand some 
newspaper editorials and resolutions relating to the so-called 
Shields water-power bill. I do not desire to take up the time of 
the Senate in reading them, but I ask unanimous consent that 
they may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[From the Portland Oregonian, May 24, 1916.] 
TIDE TURNS AGAINST PINCHOT. 


The administration forces in Congress now evince a decided reluct- 
ance to press water-power legislation at this session. The Ferris bill, 
relating to water power on public land, has passed the Housc, and Sen- 
ator Myers has reported a substitute, which has been made the unfin- 
ished business but been displaced by other business, and the Senate 
has failed to agree on a time when ft shall again be taken up, the 
steering committee refusing to push it forward. The Shields bill, relat- 
ing to water power on navigable streams, has passed the Senate, and 
the Adamson substitute has n reported to the House, but the Rules 
Committee has sidetracked it in favor of the Army and N. y 
3 bills, and the shipping bill, and there is no Phen a of 
its being taken up until after the national conventions. 
wide a divergence between the House and Senate bills on important 

ints of policy that long debates in conference committees would 
ikely delay agreement. 

Although President Wilson and Secretary Lane have several times 
expre a desire for final action at this session, administration leaders 
in Congress show a sudden lack of interest in the subject. One reason 
may be the growth of public sentiment against the proposed invasion 
of the rights of the States, A remarkable evidence of t fact is the 
adoption by the Conservation Con of 
Shields and Myers bills by a vote o 
of Gifford Pinchot and James R. Garfield, 
turning against Pinchotism may have given 
points in 


Congress ma, 
be annulled 


case, than 


pas: 
tionality, such as will be laid by the decision in the Utah 
Oregonian believes, will be made dead 


see laws passed which, as the 
letter by that decision. 


[From the Newport (Wash.) Miner.] 
WHO WILL DO THR MOST GOOD? 

Gifford Pinchot compisina that the Shields bill, which has been passed 
by the Senate as a substitute for the Ferris bill passed by the House, 
peopows to give away the water powers of the country without com- 

nsation. 
pe Vhat Mr. Pinchot calls compensation is a question. The minute any 
water power is developed by a private company it immediately begins 
to pay taxes to the State, city, and county ; apres corporation taxes; 
in many instances gross-earning taxes; and many other forms of 
licenses, fees, etc., to both State and National Governments. 

To an ordinary citizen this would look like compensation for the use 
of water power. It is an unquestionable fact that if additional fees 
and licenses are to be asked by the Government it will increase the cost 
of operation and naturally the price to the consumer. From an indus- 
trial 5 it will tend to discourage development of power enter- 

rises in the Pacific coast States, where we have so much need of any 
nd of development that furnishes pay rolls. 

If there were any chance of power companies getting hold of our 
water powers and making arbitrary rates there would be cause for 
alarm; but there is no such chance, as the rates these companies are 
allowed to charge are already under the control and supervision of 
State and interstate commerce commissions, and the rights of the 
public are fully protected. 

What the Western States want is development. They do not care 
whether it is under the Shields bill or some other bill. 

The Shields bill, however, as passed by the Senate, scems to fully pro- 
tect future generations,” whom the supporters of the Ferris bill worry 
so about, and at the same time allows the present generation to develop 
and enjoy its water-power resources instead of letting them run to waste 
in the ocean, 

Who will do our State the most good-—Gifford Pinchot sitting in a 
soft-bottomed chair in Washington. D. C., working for a bunch of fad- 
dists, or a hard-headed engineer developing one of our water powers 
and employing 500 to 1,000 men, especially when we already have laws 
fully E the rights of the public against excessive rates, etc.? 
(Pacific Coast Manufacturer.) 


{From the Williston (N. Dak.) Graphic, May 11, 1916.] 
THROWING PINCHOTISM OVERBOARD. 

The National Conservation Congress has, by a decisive vote, indorsed 
the Shields bill for the development of water powers in navigable 
streams. Despite the pleadings and the threatenings of the Gifford 
Pinchot idealists, who want the Government to retain its ownership of 
the powers forever and ever, the congress has thus declared for a sound 
and practical plan of permitting private interests to develop them under 
carefal Government regulation, safeguarding the public's interests. 

The Pinchot conception of conservation is that natural resources must 
be kept locked up in Government possession, where private interests can 
not get at them for development. ‘There is no end of water power going 
to waste in this country. The Government will not develop It, and, if 
Mr. Pinchot had his way, no one else would be permitted to do so. 
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It's the same way with the coal in Alaska. Coal lands there must be 
leased and not sold outright. But coal lands are useless without rail- 
roads, and railroads are not permitted to lease coal lands except for 
their own use. So before there can be coal leasers there must be Gov- 
ernment-built railroads, Accordingly the Government begins a 500-mile 
railroad to reach the most distant of the coal fields, while it neglects 
to build a 30-mile stretch into the most accessible field, Thus Alaska 
must walt three 2 5 for coal that might be had in six months. That 
is conservation of coal! 

ut the National Conservation Congress is weary of Pinchotism and 
ready for practical water-power development—and that is some progress ! 
(Minneapolis Journal.) 


[From the Newark (N. J.) Evening Star, June 5, 1916.) 
WEALTH IN THE AIR, 


A good example of the value of intensive 3 is grn by a 
Cumberland County truck farmer, who produces 625 bushels of pota- 
toes and 10,000 quarts of strawberries to the acre. People familiar 
with agriculture need not be told that these yields are about three 
times the normal. He does It by an rh peed of overhead sprink- 
lers covering 160 acres, and by lavish fertilizing. 

The average eee farmer uses 200 pounds of fertilizer to the 
acre, the average American farmer 28 pounds. And at that the 
farmers of the United States spend $170,000,000 a year for fertilizers, 
and get crop returns lower than those of Europe by half. 

Above each square mile of the earth's surface there are 20,000,000 
tons of nitrogen. We are spending a on Chilean nitrates $21,600,- 
000, at $75 a ton. Chile's nitrate beds will be exhausted about seven 
years from now. ‘Then we shall be compelled to get our nitrogen 
supply from the air. Why not begin now? 

n Burope 1,200,000 hydrohorsepower is used ocd | year to ex- 
tract nitrogen from the air. England is about to establish a nitrogen 
paar in Iceland. We have the water power and the air. We need 
he enterprise and foresight. 

There Ís a military side to it also. If we should be drawn into war 
now and lose control of the sea, we could get no nitrates from Chile, 
our powder would soon give out and we could make no more until 
we harnessed our streams to draw nitrogen from the air. 


4. 


[From the Washington Post, June 11, 1916.1 
THE WATER-POWER BILL, 


OSes, 
p The water-power bill would not cost the United States a singie 


dollar. 

All that it would do would be to permit the Secretary of War to issue 

rmits for water-power development upon some definite plan or system. 

he measure was passed by the Senate by a two to one vote after all 
the arguments against it had been analyzed and d of. It may 
be assumed that the differences of opinion with regard to the merits 
of this bill are honest differences. he chief dispute is over the re- 
capture clause, which provides that after capitalists have invested their 
money in the e on of and the bu . power plants, the 
Government, at the end of 50 years, by paying the cost of the property, 
may take it over for Government operation. The opponents of the 
bill say that the recapture claue is so phrased us to enable investors 
to defeat the purpose of the law by nicalities. If this be true. It 
is hard to understand why the ablest lawyers in the Senate, men who 
are honest and patriotic, voted for the measure. There were the same 
differences of opinion over the Sherman antitrust law many years ago 
when it was ‘ore the Senate; yet the law has worked very well, It 
should be assumed now that since the measure 8 the Senate by a 
janes majority, it is a good working program for the development of 
water power. 


There are in the bill a great many provisions for regulation by State 
commissions as well as the National Government, and at any time 
these regulations can be made stronger if the need for restriction ap- 


e main th is to get development under way, and if tne 
present measure is tot be ‘vetoed, a definite substitute should be sug- 
gested for it without delay. 


[From the Ishpeming (Mich.) Record, May 26, 1916.] 
WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT. 


At a recent meeting of the National Conservation Congress held in 
Washington, D. C., the indorsement of the principle of private indus- 
trial development ef the great waterway resources of the United States 
was eet through after a stormy session in which Gifford Pinchot and 
his followers were turned down and their principles were repudiated, 
The action as the result of the stormy debates is taken by the members 
to mean that the big conservation body has grown tired of seeing the 
vést resources of the country tied up and was anxious to put itself on 
record betore the whole country as favoring legislative measures for 
private development of our water resources. 

The development of water power, which conservationists recognize 
as the paas natural resource the country bas, has been brought 
almost to stagnation by the failure of legislation looking to its de- 
velopment. Business men with capital have stood ready to start on 
the hazardous undertaking of harnessing great rivers in order to pro- 
vide cheaper power and — as well as cheaper fertilizers for the 
farmer and a greater supply of explosives for our Army and Navy. 
through the new process of taking nitrogen from the air by means o 
water power. They have been met with the cry of “trust” and 
“ monopoly,” until, as business men, they were almost ready to aban- 
don their efforts, The action of the Conservation Congress, however, 
in placing its stamp of approval on a plan to permit private industry 
to go ahead and develop water powers, under a limited franchise and 
carefully governed restr’ 3 is regarded as the most important step 
to water-power conservation that has been made In recent years. 

‘Such men as Hugh L. Cooper, the engineer of international reputa- 
tion who built the Keokuk Dam as well as big water-power plants at 
Niagara and on the Susquehanna River, have been prominent in the 


The President and members of his Cabinet and Members 
without regard to political affiliations, have been ad- 
vocating strongly the necessity of legislative action that will put an 
end to a stagnation in the development of this wonderful resource. 
Almost every other nation of any size, it has been inted out, is 
ahead of America in the use of water power. This fact, it is said, 
coupled with the growing demand of the people of the United States 
that something be done so that the country can utilize as well as 
conserve this vast resource, is regarded as the basis of the decisive 
action by the Conservation Congress. 


[From the Electrical World, May 6, 1916.] 
THE CONSERVATION OF WATER POWERS. 


Convinced of the necessity for pidr rte development in the in- 
terests of conservation and of nationa reparedness, the National 
Conservation Congress in convention assembled this week indorsed in 
amy ape two water-power bills now pending before the Legislature at 

ashington. Following close on the heels of the water-power con- 
ferences of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers and of the 
American Electrochemical Society in the same ay last week, the action 
of the Conservation Congress is ominous. While there may be some 
question of the propriety of a national body approving or disapproving 
any particular form of legislation, there can be absolutely no doubt that 
the conservationists were Impressed with the vital need of guick and 
definite action, and adopted the surest means of making their desires 
known. The high character and wide range of subjects discussed and 
the patriotic enthusiasm of the speakers and of the convention as a 
whole were sufficient to remove this action of the Conservation Con- 
gress from taint of suspicion. Now that light and understanding have 
gosn freely imparted on the situation, action should no longer be de- 
erred. 


power fight. 
of Congress, 


[From the Leavenworth Times, May 1, 1916.] 
FAVORS ‘SHIELDS BILL. 


The Rotary Club has passed a resolution indorsing the Shields bill, 
which has been introduced into the House of Representatives after 
having passed the Senate. This bill provides for the issuing of 50-year 
permits for the development of water-power sites on navigable streams 
anywhere in the United States. The bill anticipates the prevention of 
waste of such immense quantities of power as is now taking place. 


{From the Memphis (Tenn.) Herald, May 17, 1916.] 
THR SHIELDS WATER-POWER BILD. 


The discussion on the best bill for Congress to adopt in bringing into 
action the dormant water power going to waste rt on with unabated 
geal, with the tendency to favor the Shields bill in preference to all 
others. Because of the wide publicity of the Pinchot plan a good deal 
of attention was given to his views at first until the gentleman began to 
get a little peevish and fretful on account of the preference for the 
Shields bill. Now he has almost climinated himself from attention. 
The big bugaboo Mr. Pinchot found in the Shields bill doesn’t exist at 
all—that is, in the leases amounting to in perpetuity. On the contrary, 
e ceases absolutely at the iration of the 50 years. Ten- 
nessee will be greatly benefited by this bill, as this State is fortunately 
blessed with water-power streams, and as the esteemed Chattanooga 
Times says, millions of money is waiting to be invested in Tennessee 
as soon as the bill becomes a law. 

The Times says: 

“The strongest argument for the passage of the Shields or a similar 
bill to the same purpose is that millions of dollars are ready for in- 
vestment in plants having for their pu the development of elec- 
trical power through the use of inland waters of the country. Sena- 
tor SHtetps has said that if this bill should become law, the develo 
ment along the Tennessee River would within the next few years add 
immeasurably to the wealth of the country and become a most power- 
ful agency in promoting the industrial development of the States 
punan eaea it passes. As it is, few men of wealth are willing to 
undertake such development hedged about as they would be under 
present rules and regulations governing running streams under control 
of the Government.” 

We should say that, while conserving agencies for the benefit of com- 
ing generations is a duty upon the present Government, something is 
due those who are now on the scene of activity and whose energies 
and activities are being directed to Ta Yee A of enterprises and 
the development of resources the full benefits of which will extend long 
beyond the time of their natural lives and which will therefore become 
rich heritages for those who shall come after them. 


{From the San Jose (Cal.) Herald, May 25, 1916.) 
KEEPING CAPITAL AT HOME. 


If American capital, apia | rtunities for investment in water- 
power 9 wan is to bə kept at agin American laws governing 
water-power development must be made quite as attractive as the laws 
of Canada or of the Canadian Provinces. 
investment of American capital has been amply demonstrated. 

The present Dominion water-power law of 


ue! 
er Dominion control and regula 
in its provisions, and far more alluring in its terms, than any bill 
now before the American Congress. Add to this the fact that Quebec 
has the most attractive water powers undeveloped in all North America, 
where the cost of installation is relatively cheap, where leases run from 
75 to 99 years, where terms are moderate, and where tidewater trans- 
rtation is at hand and big markets within easy reach, and it will 
k realized that this much of Canadian competition is a factor which 
=s not be ignored in working out the water problem in the United 
tates. 

Within recent months American capital of vast extent, discouraged 
by the ted failure ef the American Congress to adopt a water. 
power cy, turned toward bec, intending to make an initial in- 
vestment of $10,000,000 ina elopment that ultimately would reach 
600,000 5 the largest single enterprise of the kind on this 
continent. at the investment has not yet been made is due solely 
to a conflict of private interests owning the wer site. When that 
obstacle is overcome, ten, twenty, perhaps thirty millions of American 


not come u 
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apii that first sought investment in the United States, will follow 
into Canada the American millions that went to the Canadian side of 
Niagara Falls to build and operate the only hydroelectric plant on this 
continent that to-day produces commercial atmospheric nitrogen for 
the manufacture of fertilizers and explosives. 
` So liberal have been the Quebec officials in the administration of their 
water-power policy that American capita] to-day has less fear of the 
ebec Government than of the Government of the United States. 
oreoyer, the Canadian Province which threatens to become the most 
active competitor of the United States in the hydroelectric field is 
already offering definite terms, while in the United States there is 
nothing but uncertainty—an uncertainty that grows greater as the 
prospect for water-power legislation grow dimmer. 


[From the Engineering Record, New York, Feb. 12, 1916.] 

CONCENTRATION OF WATER-POWER CONTROL. 

The bugaboo of a water-power trust has been raised 
publication of the report, submitted to the Senate b7, the 
Agriculture, soompi the relations of the companies owning water 
ower in the United States. The report was briefly abstracted in the 
st issue of the — Record, page 192. From various quarters 
have come expressions of fear that the people of the United States 
either now or later are to be at the mercy of the octopus. Granting 
that 18 corporations control more than one-half of the total water 
power used in public-service operations in this country, and that 6 
corporations control more than one-quarter, what n is there for 
alarm so long as the State utility comm ns have control over the 
rates? In other words, no matter how extensive the monopoly, the 
return to it from the ownership of the water powers remains in con- 
trol of the paps. Such is not the case, of course, where the entire 


n by the 
retary of 


power produ at a particular point is used by a single corporation 
‘or industrial purposes. Yet it is not these powers that are ussed 
in the report in question. 

That the report itself recognizes the advantage of monopoly is 
apparent from the following passage: 


ge 
1 of the supply in any given 8 makes possibl 
through interconnections of stations and through diversification o 
load, economies of operation that would not be possible for isolated 
independent stations. Interruptions to service may be lessened, the 
needs of the customer may be better served, and rates may be lower 
with a single power system than with several. No better service 18 
given and no lower rates cha than in California, where, notwith- 
standing the considerable municipal developments, 90 per cent of the 
total primary poner is used by 8 corporations, or in Mon- 
tana, where 89 per cent is owned by two affiliated corporations. Hav- 
ing the ability to give the better service and the lower rate, it only 
remains for the proper public agency to require it.” 

It is right here that the case of the agitators who hold up the 
water-power-trust bugaboo falls to pleces, use the proper public 
agency to require reasonable rates is already provided in the various 
5 commissions which now regulate electric utilities in all 

ut 15 States, 


[From the Utica (N. Y.) Observer, June 5, 1016.) 
WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT. 


The Shields water-power bill, if it becomes a law, will throw open to 
development a large amount of water power. Its sponsor declared that 
the amount that would be develo is upward of 15,000,000 horse- 
power, or the equal of 100,000,000 tons of coal consumption per year. 

The bill places a large responsibility in the bands of the Secretary of 
War. Ile is authorized to nt permits for dams and power plants 
where he believes that such dams will improve the navigability of 
streams, It is manifest that in this clause there is a large restriction, 
for there are many power-producing streams which are not navigable, 
and the dams would make them so only for rowboats. It is not clear 
why mountainous streams were not included in the bill. 

he dams are to be constructed by private capital, which shall pro- 
vide locks, gates, etc. Business within the State shall be regulated by 
the State and interstate business by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. It appears that through this provision any corporation is under 
close control as to its prices. The plans for the dams, morever, must be 
approved by the War Department order that the best improvement 
of 8 on and the fullest development of waterpower may be 
obtained. 

The corporation must pey a rental for public lands and a charge for 
the rights and privileges in the use of water. These rentals and charges 
are to be fixed by the Secretary of War. The money thus received is 
to be placed into a special fund for use in further improvement of water- 


ways. 

x corporation is prevented from delaying in its work by a provision 
which requires that it shall work within two years after the grant- 
ing of the permit. The Secretary shall prescribe that the work shall be 
completed within a reasonable time, fixed by him. If the works are 
not completed as directed, or if the provisions are violated, the corpora- 
tion is subject to penalties or revocation of the nt. 

At the end of the 50-year period, for which the permits are granted, 
the Government may extend the lease, make a new grant, or upon one 
year’s notice take over the property upon payment of its value. This 
value shall be determined by agreement, or bs the Federal courts. No 
rights granted by the Government shall be all arriving at this 
value and such rights shall not be included in fixing the rates to con- 


sumers. 

Municipally owned dams and power plants for irrigation, or for sup- 
plying power for 1 purposes, are given preferences for surplus 
water. The bill does not apply to small streams. 

The measure contains an antimonopoly clause providing that no dams 
shall be controlled by any unlawful monopoly, or shall form any unlaw- 
ful constraint to limit the output of elec 1 energy, or in restraint 
of trade. his seems to be a superfluous provision, for existing laws 
should take care of that. 

The Senate talked about this bill for weeks, and passed it by a good 
majority, which indicates that the Senate is fairly well satisfied with 
it. It is a measure which gives private enterprise much inducement 
to develop varicus water powers, and at the same time it does not give 
these valuable rights away. as public property has been given away 
heretofore. It ts to be noted, however, that at the end of the 50-year 
lease, the Government shall y the value of the plant. The Govern- 
ment could do the same with the railroads. On the other hand, 50 
years hence they may fix values differently, so that the unearned incre- 
ment piled up by the public will not be included in the price, 


[From the Boston Commercial, Feb. 19, 1916.) 


DEVELOPMENT REAL CONSERVATION—-THE FOLLY OF WITHHOLDING WATEE 
POWER FROM PUBLIC USE—-AMPLE COMPENSATION IN SERVICE AND 
TAXES. 


Gifford Pinchot, who came prominently into the public eye several 
years ago as one of the foremost advocates of conservation, apparenti 
has not awakened to the fact that the American ple have deba 
that question in their minds until 8 are satisfied that it is simply the 
crazy idea of an illogical dreamer. e is now writing personal letters 
to editors, asking the press to help him defeat a most serious attack 
upon our public resources.“ He says the Shields bill, now before the 
Senate, gives to the “ power interests“ without compensation the use 
of water power on navigable streams; that the amount of power these 
streams will supply is larger by far thaa all the power of every kind 
now in use in the United States; and then he rambles on about pro- 
visions which should “enable the people to take back thelr own prop- 
ay at the end of 50 years.” 

Ir. Pinchot is a socialist, though he probably does not know it, and 
it is altogether improbable that the socialists would accept him as such. 
His idea, reduced to its final analysis, is that the whole people should 
own everything and that the lazy and improvident, through the mere 
mistake of birth, should inherit a share of the accumulations of the 
creative, the industrious, and the 1 it seems to be his opinion 
that one method to bring about his desired distribution of wealth 
would be to hold up those who finance and develop industries and make 
them pay the Government for the privilege of doing business. Jobn 
Ruskin objected to steam-railroad building in England because, in his 
opinion, it would deface the scenery. Gifford Pinchot is afraid some 
one might develop water power in “the Grand Canyon, the greatest 
3 wonder on this continent.“ Therefore Pinchot is in no sense 
original, 

£ the savings of thrifty people had not been put into corporations 
to build up the railroads probably no one would now take 2. a gift 
either the water powers or the great agricultural areas of the interior 
of this country, there would not be taxable property enough in the 
United States to y the salaries of the little group of muckrakers 
who still hold public office, and the relatively small area from which 
food products could be moved to seaboard would not support one-half 
of the present population. lverybogy knows, possibly excepting Pin- 
chot, that the development of the country’s water powers will result in 
the creation of property values and that the taxes the holders of such 
properties will pay will compensate the Government handsomely. They 
also know that by the use of this power the productive capacity of the 
country will be immensely increased, giving remunerative employment 
to labor and exerting an Influence to reduce the cost of living. It is 
common knowledge also that the entire material progres of humanity 
has been due to the development and use of natural resources by the 
people who save, invest, and work, and who do not permit themselves 
to be restrained from doing so by impracticable theories. 

If this country is to go ahead industrially, an immense amount of 
mechanical power must be developed. Is it better that the coal deposits 
= the waterfalls should be conserved? One or the other must furnish 

e power. 

Mr. Pinchot thought the coal of Alaska should be conserved, also the 
forests, and now the water powers. The rest of us in the United States 
do not agree with him fully, and therefore it would seem to be up to him 
to remove his place of residence to the interior of South America or 
Africa, where everything is being conserved. 

ir there is anyone left who has the courage to invest his capital in 
the development and equipment of a water power in the United States 
after the way the Government has treated investors during the past 
eight or nine years, he should be given the privilege of doing so and he 
should also be awarded a medal for bravery. 

That water peers or anything else should be operated at cost for the 
alleged “ benefit of the people ls a figment of the imagination. Profits 
are just as essential to industrial and material progress as food is to a 


growing child. 
If the full product of the industry were divided equally among those 
who take part In its production, there would be no fund with which 


to build for the future. Until there is a sufficient accumulation to pay 
for clearing the land, providing the seed, and . plants, 
there can be no harvest, and a part of each crop must be saved for 
seed and to feed the workers until harvest time the following year. 

Undoubtedly a few editors will fall fer Mr. Pinchot’s argument, but 
it is belleved that a vast majority of them know better. e popula- 
tion of the United States is increasing, and the only way to provide tho 
growing numbers of people with food, raiment, and shelter is by the 

evelopment of the country’s natural resources, the extension of its 
industries, and the continuing increase of its production. 

A relatively small portion of the profits of industry is wasted by the 
rich on luxuries and extravagances, but more than three-quarters of all 
net earnings are reinvested and the profits thereon reinvested in such a 
way that the public gets the full benefit to the last dollar. 

‘ortunately, approximately all of the profits so far made in this 
country have been invested at home. After they begin to be invested 
abroad the le of otuer countries will get the benefit of them. If 
Gifford Pinchotis dreams are permitted to come true, American capital 
will go abroad in shiploads. 

The old song says, “The mill will never grind again with the watera 
that are past.” The only way to conserve water power is by developing 
and using it. By this method the millions of 3 now runnin 
to waste every day should be conserved, Mr. Pinchot to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 


— 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY CIVIC ORGANIZATIONS OF THE UNITED Srarns, 
INDORSING THE SHIELDS NAVIGABLE-STREAM Warzu-Powrn BILL (S. 


BY THE RALEIGH CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, RALEIGH, N. C. 


Whereas 60,000,000 undeveloped horsepower in the rivers and streams 
of the United States now go to waste because their development is 
financially impossible under our present laws; and 

Whereas cheap electrical power for the irrigation of our desert lands; 
for the treatment of our limestone, phosphate, and mineral resources; 
for the operation of light, heat, and power plants in areas now closed 
to electrical competition; for the clectrification of divisions of our 
railroads; for the manufacture of nitrogen from the air on a -scale 
to lessen the cost of our farm fertilizers, and to assure us an adequate 
ammunition supply in time of war; and for reducing the cost of 
power in manufacturing of every description, now walts upon a 
change in our present laws; and 
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Whereas water-power development under vigilant regulations by Na- 
tional and State authorities, insuring absolute freedom from mo- 
nopoly or restraint of trade, and forfeiture in event of failure to 
develop, and termination of the Government franchise at the end 
of 50 years, and the payment of compensation to the Government 
for ort use of Government property and land, is fully secured in 
the Shields bill, recently passed by the Senate of the United States 
and now pending in the House of Representatives: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Raleigh Chamber of Commerce, of Raleigh, N. C., 

an association representing the commercial and agricultural interests 

of Raleigh and Wake County, upon whose welfare depends the liveli- 
hood of many employees and the N and comfort of a popula- 
tion of 70,000, now comprised within the commercial and agricultural 
districts of Raleigh and Wake County, hereby indorses the Shields 
bill as passed by the Senate, free from impractical provisions that so 
disastrously have prevented water-power development in recent years, 
and hereby respectfully urge upon the House of Representatives the 
immediate passage of this bill; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be mailed by the secretary 
of this association to every Senator and Congressman from the State 
of North Carolina, and to every commercial and agricultural associa- 
tion with whom this association is in correspondence or affiliation. 


BY THE COMMERCIAL CLUB OF SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


At the regular meeting of the board of governors on April 24, 1916, 
the following resolutions in regard to the Shields bill now pending in 
Congress were adopted: 

“ Whereas 60,000.000 undeveloped horsepower in the rivers and streams 
of the United States now go to waste because their development 
is financially impossible under our present aws; and 

“ Whereas cheap electrical power for the irrigation of our desert lands. 
for the treatment of our limestone, 22 and mineral re- 
sources, for the operation of light, heat, and power plants in areas 
now closed to electrical competition, for the electrification of divi- 
sions of our railroads, for the manufacture of nitrogen from the 
air on a scale to lessen the cost of our farm fertilizers and to insure 
us an adequate ammunition supply in time of war, and for reduc- 
ing the cost of power in manufacturing of every description now 
waits upon a change in our present laws; and 

“ Whereas water-power development, under vigilant regulation by na- 
tional and State authorities, 8 absolute freedom from mo- 
nopoly or restraint of trade and forfeiture in event of failure to 
develop, and termination of the Government franchise at the end of 
50 years, and the payment of compensation to the Government for 
5 use of Government property and land 18 my secured in the 
Shields bill, recently passed the Senate of the United States and 
now pending in the House of 8 Therefore, be it 

“ Resolved, That the Commercial Club of Salt Lake City, an associa- 
tion representing the commercial and agricultural interests of Salt 
Lake, upon whose welfare depends the prosperity and comfort of a 
ulation of approximately 130.000, now comprised within this district, 

ereby indorses the Shields bill as passed by the Senate, free from 
impractical provisions that so disastrously have prevented water-power 
development in recent years, and hereby respectfully urges upon the 

Bonm of Representatives the immediate passage of this bill; and be it 

rther 

“ Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be mailed by the secretary 
si „ to every Senator and Congressman from the State 
0 ah,” 


BY THE CARBONDALE BUSINESS MEN’S ASSOCIATION, CARBONDALE, PA. 


Whereas 60,000,000 undeveloped horsepower in the rivers and streams 
of the United States now go to waste, because their development is 
financially impossible under our present laws; and 

Whereas cheap electrical power, for the 17 . 5 of our desert lands; 
for the treatment of our iimestone, osphate, and mineral re- 
sources; for the operatioa of light, heat, and power plants in areas 
now closed to electrical competition: for the electrification of divi- 
sions of our railroads; for the manufacture of nitrogen from the air 
on a scale to lessen the costs of our farm fertilizers and to insure 
us an adequate ammunition supply in time of war; and for reducing 
the cost of power in manufacturing of every description, now waits 
upon a change in our present laws; and 

Whereas water-power development, under vigilant regulation by na- 
tional and State authorities, insuring absolute freedom from monopoly 
or restraint of trade and forfeiture in event of failure to develop 
and termination of the Government franchise at the end of 50 years. 
and the payment of compensation to the Government for any use of 
Governmen propery and land, is fully secured in the Shields bill, 
poy. passed by the Senate of the United States and now pending 
in the House of Representatives: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Carbondale Business Men's Association, of Car- 

bondale, Pa., an association representing the commercial, agricultural, 

and mining interest of the community, upon which depends the liveli- 
hood, prosperity, and comfort of a population of 35,000 now com- 
prised within the commercial, agricultural, and min'ng district in and 
around the city if Carbondale, Pa., hereby indorses the Shields bill as 

8 by the Senate, free from impractical provisions that so disas- 
usly have prevented water-power development in recent years, and 

hereby respectfully urges upon the House of Representatives the imme- 

diate passage of this bill; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be mailed by the secretary of 
this association to the Congressman representing this district and to 
the Senators from the State of Pennsylvania. 


BY THE EL PASO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, BL PASO, TEX. 

Whereas 60,000,000 undeveloped horsepower in the rivers and streams 
of the United States now go to waste because their development is 
financially impossible under our present laws; and 

Whereas cheap electrical power for the irrigation of our desert lands; 
for the treatment of our limestone, osphate, and mineral re- 
sources; for the operation of light, heat, and power plants in areas 
now closed to electrical competition: for the electrification of divi- 
sions of our railroads; for the manufacture of nitrogen from the air 
on a scale to lessen the cost of our farm fertilizers and to insure us 
an adequate ammunition supply in time of war; and for reducing 
the cost for power in manufacturing of every description now waits 
upon a change in our present laws; and 
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Whereas water-power 5 under vigilant regulation by Na- 


tional and State authorities, insuring absolute freedom from mo- 
nopoly for restraint of trade and forfeiture in event of failure to 
develop, and termination of the Government franchise at the end of 
50 years, and the payment of compensation to the Government for 
any use of Government Sroperty and land is aay secured in the 
Shields bill recently prened y the Senate of the United States and 
now pending in the House of Representatives: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That El Paso Chamber of Commerce, of El Paso, Tex., an 
association representing the commercial and agricultural interests of 
El Paso, Tex., upon whose welfare depends the livelihood of El Paso 
employees and the prosperity and comfort of a population of 100,000 
now comprised within the commercial and agricultural districts of El 
Paso, hereby indorses the Shields bill as passed by the Senate, free 
from impractical previsions that so disastrously have prevented water- 
power development in recent years, and hereby respectfully urges upon 
afer Son of Representatives the immediate passage of this bill; and 
urther 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be mailed by the secretary 
8 this association to the Senators and Congressmen from the State of 
exas. 


— 


BY THE ENGINEERS’ AND ARCHITECTS’ CLUB OF LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Be it resolved by those members of the Engineers’ and Architects?’ 
Club of Louisville present at a mecting May 2, 1916, That the develo) 
ment of the enormous water powers of the United States would add 
8 to rhe wealth, the comfort, and the business opportunities of 
he people of the United States. 

Resolved further, That in the opinion of the members of this club 
such development is impossible unless the persons who propose to de- 
velop the various water powers can do so under reasonable and certain 
laws, which laws should provide for such tenure of the water-power 
rights and land necessary for the development of such rights as will 
enable investors either to poy in perpetuity the fruits of their in- 
vestment or to be reimbursed for their expenditures in case the Gov- 
ernment should see fit to take over these rights. 

Resolved further, That the plan of requiring a separate act of Con- 
gress for the development of each water powe is entirely imprac- 
ticable, as business men dan not afford to subscribe money to an enter- 
prise when the legal right to carry on the enterprise is not already 
secured, and probably can not be secured without incurring considerable 
expense, anil waiting for an indefinite period—possibly four or more 


ears. 

Resolved further, That Senate bill No, 3331, known as the Shields 
bill, having n read and discussed by this morana, it is the sense of 
the meeting that it fully protects the interests of the public and will 
promote the speedy 8 of our water powers. 

Resolved further, That the Secretary be instructed to send a copy of 
this resolution to each Senator and Representative from the State of 
Kentucky; also that a copy be sent to the Louisville Board of Trade, 
and that the Louisville Beard of Trade be requested to memorialize 
Congress on this subject, and lend its influence toward securing the 
parece of a bill which will enable the water powers of the country to 

harnessed for use under terms which will be fair to the investors 
and fair to the public. 


BY THE HARTFORD CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, HARTFORD, CONN. 
Whereas the State of Connecticut has a large number of undeveloped 
water powers which are situated to a large extent on navigable 
rivers, and it is now KOETA admitted that the laws now on the 
statute books of the United States are such as to prevent the adequate 
development and utilization of these water powers and the improve- 
ment of navigation in connection therewith, so that such water-power 
development and improvement of navigation is now and has been for 
many years at a standstill; and 
Whereas cheap electrical power for the operation of light, heat, and 
power plants; for the electrification of railroads; for the manufac- 
ture of nitrogen from the atmosphere for use as farm fertilizers; 
to insure an nat ye supply of ammunition in time of war; and for 
the treatment of our limestone, phosphate, and mineral resources; 
and for supplying low-cost power for manufacturing of every descrip- 
tion is now prevented by the present laws; and 
Whereas new legislation must be enacted by the Congress of the United 
States so that water-power developments can be permitted and en- 
couraged upon terms under which the necessary capital can be 
obtained for such development and improvement of navigation: and 
Whereas a bill known as the Shields bill has been passed by the United 
States Senate. under the terms of which the development of water 
power is permitted and encouraged under proper regulation by Na- 
tional and State authorities, with provision for the termination of the 
Government franchise at the end of 50 years and the payment of 
compensation to the Government for any use of Government property 
and land, with adequate provisions for the protection of the interests 
of the consumers of power. and with proper safeguard for the in- 
vestment of capital, and for the improvement of navigation upon 
navigable streams, which said Shields bill is now pending in the 
House of Representatives: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Hartford Chamber of Commerce, an association 
representing the commercial, business, manufacturing, and agricultural 
9 5 of the city of Hartford and surrounding territory, hereb 
indorses the Shields bill as passed by the Senate and hereby respect- 
fully ur; upon the House of Representatives the immediate passage 
of this bill; and 
That a copy of this resolution be mailed by the secretary of this 
chamber to every Senator and Congressman from the State of Connecti- 
cut and to other chambers of commerce in the United States. 


BY THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURERS’ 
DALLAS, TEX. 


Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce and Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, representing the commercial and agricultural interests of 
Dallas, heny indorse the Shields biil as passed by the Senate, free 
from impractical provisions that so disastrously have prevented water- 
power development in recent years, and hereby r urges upon 
Ee Bone of Representatives the immediate passage of is bill; and 

rther 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be mailed by the Secretary 
= — association to every Senator and Congressman from the State 
0 8. 
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RY THE GADSDEN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, GADSDEN;. ALA, 
Whereas 60,000,000 undeveloped horsepower in the rivers and streams 


of the United States now go to waste because their development is 
financially impossible under our present laws; and 

Whereas cheap electrical power for the treatment of our limestone, phos- 
phate, and mineral resources; for the operation of light, heat, and 
power plants in areas now closed to electrical competition; for the 
manufacture of nitrogen from the air on a scale to lessen the cost of 
our farm fertilizers:and to insure us an adequate ammunition supply 
im time of war, and for reducing the cost of power in manufac ng 
of every deseription, now waits upon a change in our present laws; 


and 
Whereas: water-power development, under vigilant regulation by Na- 
tional and State authorities, insuring absolute freedom from monopoly 
or restraint of trade, and forfeiture in event of failure to develop, and 
termination of the Government franchise at the end of 50 years, and 
the payment of compensation to: the Government for any use of Gov- 
ernment property and land. ts fully secured in the Shields bill, re- 
nef passed by the, Senate of the United States and now pending in 
the House of Representatives - Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of Gadsden, an association 
representing the commercial and agricultural interests of Gadsden, upon 
whose welfare depends. the livelihood of many thousands of employees, 
and the prosperity and comfort of a population of some 50,000 now 
comprised within. the commercial and agricultura?! districts of Etowah 
County, hereby indorses the Shields bill as passed by the Senate, free 
from impractical provisions that so disastrously have prevented water- 
ower development in rerent years, and hereby respectfully urges upon 
P Representatives the immediate passage of this bill; and 
be it further, 


Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be mailed by the Secretary 
of this association to every Senator and Congressman from the State 
of Alabama and to every commercial and cultural association with 
whom this association is in correspondence or affiliation. 

GADSDEN. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

May 8, 1916. 


BY THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

Whereas the present governmental system makes it practically impos- 
sible to develop the great water power now dormant in the State: of 
3 thereby retarding the material progress of 2,000,000 people: 
an 

Whereas the manufacture of electrici nor Sow the cheaper process 
of water power become a ne ty for the development of our 
mineral resources and the making of nitrogen from the air for fer- 

Suon and ana vet cm event Kerib 4 — . 

ereus complete ‘tion is guarantee e people 

by corporations Tn the so-called Shields general dam bill passed. by 
the United States Senate and now pending in the House of Repre- 
sentatives: Therefore be it 3 5 
Resolved the board of directors o e am of Commerce o 
vee 5 f sivas industrial, and agricultural 
at we urge upon the House 
of Representatives: the y passage of the Shields bill, in order that 

of our State may not be hindered. 


Bruce KENNEDY, 
General Secretary. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA, April 25, 1916. 


BY THR ROMP CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ROMH, GA. 

Whereas 60,000,000 undeveloped horsepower in the rivers and streams 
of the United States now go to warte because their development is 
financialiy impossible under our present laws; and 

Whereas. cheap electrical power for the treatment of our limestone, 
phosphate, and mineral resources, for the operation of light, heat. 
and power plants in areas now closed to electrical competition, for 
the manufacture of nitrogen from the air on a scale to lessen the 
cost of our farm fertilizers and to insure us an adequate ammuni- 
tion supply in time of war, and for reducing the cost of power in 
manufacturing of every description, now waits upon a change in our 

resent laws: and 
reas water-power development, under vigilant regulation by Na- 
tional and State authorities, insuring absolute freedom from monop- 
= or restraint of trade, and forfeiture in event of failure to de- 
velop and termination of the Government franchise at the end of 
50 years, and the payment of compensation to the Government for 
any use of Government property and land, is fully secured in the 
Shields bill, recently passed by the Senate of the United States and 
now pena in the House of Representatives: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of Rome, an association 
representing the commercial ant agricultural interests of Rome, upon 
whose welfare depends the livelihood of many thousands of employees 
and the prosperity and comfort of a population of some 100,000, now 
compri: within the commerrial and agricultural districts of Floyd 
gnan. hereby Indorses the Shields bill as passed by the Senate, free 
from practical provisions that so disastrously have prevented water- 
wer development in recent years, and hereby respectfully urges D 
oy sd of Representatives the immediate passage of this bill; nad on 
further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be mailed by the secretary of 
this association to every Senator and Congressman from the State of 

Alabama and to every commercial and agricultural association with 

which this association is in correspondence or affiliation. 


ERADICATION OF THE CATTLE TICK. 
Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I have received a very in- 
teresting communication from the Acting Chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, United States Department of Agriculture, on 
the subject of the cattle tick, a matter we had under con- 
sideration on yesterday. The communication reached me too 
late to have it placed in the Record then, and I ask to complete 
the record on the cattle tick by having this letter printed. 
Mr. SMOOT. The subject of the communication is: a past 
issue. Why should it go in the RECORD? 7 


Mr. RANSDELL. Because it contains very valuable informa- 
tion, and it is also very short. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


UNITED STATES. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Bunnau OF ANIMAL. INDUSTRY, 
Hom. Josers: R Rawaper. Washington, D. O., July 12, 116, 
United States Senate. 

Dean SENATOR RANSDELL: As a result of 10 rience in. tick 
eradication the Federal officials in charge of 8 are con- 
vinced that the hearty Meal = shag S of the people themselves is abso- 
lutely essential to success he Department of jy 


tives im the field, therefore, have been warned of t 
systematic wor 


of the work that 
regulations. 
ecent instructions sent out from Washington to the men in charge 
in the infested regions directed them to procure a list of the voters 
in any county in which there was manifestation of local interest in 


tick eradication. Circular letters and hlets laining the evil 
2 == en and the possibility of its elimination — then be sent 
8 


The next step is to arrange for practical demonstrations of dipping. 
Since the Federal department has no funds at its disposal for the 
purpose, the construction of demonstration vats: must be undertaken 
either by the local authorities or by one or more public-spirited and 
pro; ve stock owners. The cost of building a vat Is comparativel 
small, not gmoney, tres exclusive of labor provided by farmers, 8 
it has been found t these practical demonstrations are by far the 
most effective method of convincing farmers that the tick can be 
eradicated without any injury whatsoever to live stock. As soon as 
the bar tao ae — — S ey serra ne held 8 to 

ve e people o county am opportunity to see for themselves 
fiat dipping does no injury to cattle. There is a widespread belief 
among the less informed stock owners in the tick-infested regions that 
the arsenic in the dipping vats poisons cattle and dries up milch 
cows. This erroneous notion may be easily dispelled if arran ents 
are made for holding the dipping vat on exhibition for a few 

After a serles of such demonstrations meetings of farmers are held 
and the benefits of tick eradication explai clearly and forcibly. 
Ordinarily these meetin lead to the organization of 5 live- 
stock associations, which have been found very influential ctora 
in promoting eradication. It is 9 for these associations to 
app. y to the county board for the materials for the vats and for the 
chemicals used in the baths. Until satisfactory arrangements have 
been made in this or some similar way for the construction of suffi- 
cient vats to accommodate all the cattle in the county without driving 
them long distances: the time is not ripe to endertake active eradica- 
tion work. In most instances the law r that before such work 
is undertaken the cou should vote for it in a special election, 
Even where no such election Is actually required, the moral effect of 
the expression of the ple’s will is greatly to be desired. 

Systematic eradication work means the dipping of all cattle in the 
county every 14 days in a standard arsenical solution. If this regu- 
lation is rigidly enforced, one season should see the elimination of the 
ticks and the . of the country from quarantine. Every dippin 
however, should be supervised by a apporta inspectors, aud 
the arsenical solution should be and made of standard strength 
before each time that the vat is used. Furthermore, care should be 
taken to account for cach cow in the territory in which the vat is 
located. A few neglected cattle will afford a refuge for the tick and 
in time undo all that was accomplished by the dipping of the others. 

This necessarily involves some inconvenience to cattle owners. As 
has beter! been said, therefore, before active work is undertaken, it is 
essential that public sentiment be brought to a point where this incon- 
venience is cheerfully accepted. In general, one to two years’ prelimi- 
nary work is sufficient for this purpose. The free use of demonstra- 
tion vats will do much toward shortening the period and increasing 
enthusiasm for the active work that is to follow. 

As large areas were from cattle ticks each year, more and more 
people became convinced that ticks could be eradicated at a reasonable 
cost. Furthermore, they discovered that as soon as ticks which kill 
susceptible cattle were e, better cattle were at once brought into 
the country and year-old calves produced that would weigh more than 
cattle at two years of age r: under tick conditions. These plain 
every-day facts impetus to the work, and tick eradication in- 
creased and devel in nearly all the States where cattle ticks four- 
ished, until up to the present time there has been from ticks an 


farmer. The question now is, How soon can last tick be elimi- 
nated m the United States? 
Congress and the State legislatures are cach 


year appropriating 
larger sums of money to the end that the work may be increased. In 
many cases where State legislatures failed to appropriate sufficient 

s to meet the demands for tick eradication, the county courts have 
eome to the rescue. In other cases ers have formed local live-stock 
associations and provided funds to build 8 to buy 
dip; ing materials, and receive the cooperation and assistance of the 
Units States Department of Agriculture in carrying on systematic 
wor 


The cost of tick eradication. varies according to conditions and the 
personal efforts put forth by the farmers themselyes. In some States 


the cost runs as high as $11.80 per square mile; in others as low as 
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6.70 per karla mile. But when we realize that the same class of 

arm lands in a tick-frec county will sell for $5 to $10 more per acre 
than the same class of land in tick-infested areas, there can be no 
9 to whether tick eradication is profitable to the farmer and 
0 e State. 

In connection with the above it may be stated that subsequent to 
the time the Secretary submitted estimates for tick-eradication work 
during the fiscal year 1917 the interest in tick eradication has increased 
tremendously. In Texas, where the work usually included two or three 
counties at a time, there are now 20 counties which have decided to 
take up the work, and it is to meet this general increasing demand for 
tick eradication that additional funds haye been requested, for the pur- 
pose of conducting the work along the old lines in countries which have 
not thus far been reached. The department is prohibited by act of 
Congress from expending funds for the construction of cattle-dipping 
vats and for the purchase of materials for the preparation of dips ex- 
cept for experimental purposes. During the last fiscal year less than 
$300 was expended for such work. The vats and dipping materials 
required for use in the eradication of ticks have been provided, there- 
fore, by either States, counties, or individuals. The various States in 
the tick-infested territory are 5 to expend during the next fiscal 
year a total of $975,730 for tick eradication, as follows: In Alabama, 
the State is expecting to appropeiate $25,000 and the counties $120,000 ; 
Arkansas, the State $34,000, other sources $50,000; Florida, the State 
$15,000; Georgia, the State $29,000, the counties $69,000 ; Louisiana, 
the State $18,000, counties 90,000 ; Mississippi, the counties $108,230; 
Missouri has been released from quarantine; North Carolina, the State 
$8,000, counties $5,500; Oklahoma, the State $35,000, counties $110,000, 
other sources $20,000; South Carolina, $30,000; Tennessee has been 
released; Texas, the State $40,000, counties $160,000; Virginia, the 
State $2,000, counties $7,000 ; making a total for the States directly of 
$236,000, the counties 669,730, and other sources $70,000. 

The Legislatures of 1 and Louisiana have both recently 
passed laws requiring all counties in the States where tick infestation 
exists to take up the work of eradication on request by the State live- 
stock sanitary officials. In Alabama the work has n greatly in- 
creased, and in Florida funds have been Ee by landowners, trans- 
portation companies, and other interest persons which will provide 
an additional fund of $60,000 each year for three years. 

Very truly, yours, 


J. K. MOHLER, 
Acting Chief of Bureau. 


Frogress in tick eradication July 1, 1906, to Mar. 10, 1916. 


Only portions of ſlve of the 61 counties were quarantined. 
MARINE HOSPITAL RESERVATION, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2845) 
authorizing the sale of the marine-hospital reservation in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, which were, on page 2, line 3, after“ appraisements,” 
to insert “and at not less than the appraised value,” and, on 
page 2, to strike out lines 8 to 22, both inclusive, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: That the proceeds of the sale of 
so much of said reservation and the improvements thereon as is 
sold under the foregoing authorization are hereby appropriated 
and made immediately available for the provision of a new 
marine hospital at Cleveland, Ohio, including furnishing and 
the acquisition of a suitable site therefore, within a limit of cost 
of $400,000; and the balance of the proceeds of the sale shall 
be paid into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts.” 

Mr. POMERENE. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 6.30 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair declares the Senate of the United States 
adjourned until to-morrow at 10 o'clock a. m. 

Thereupon (at 6 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m., Thursday, July 
13, 1916) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, July 14, 
1916, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuorspay, July 13, 1916. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father who art in heaven, we thank Thee that down deep 
in our hearts we recognize and fully appreciate the beauty, 
potency, and truth of the great principles enunciated by the 
Master, but we realize that we fall short of those principles in 
our daily duties; hence we pray for strength, that we may as- 
similate them and make them dominant in all the transactions 
of life, that we may hasten the coming of Thy kingdom upon 
the earth. In the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

WATER-POWER BILL, 


The SPEAKER. The House automatically resolves itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the further consideration of the bill S. 3331, the water- 
power bill, with the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jounson] 
in the chair. 

The House resolved itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill S. 3331, the water-power bill, with Mr. JOHNSON of 
Kentucky in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 3331) to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate the 
construction of dams across navigable waters,” approved June 21, 1 
as amended by the act approved June 23, 1910, and to provide for the 
improvement and development of waterways for the uses of interstate 
aud foreign commerce. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I believe we were consider- 
ing section 20 when the consideration of this bill was suspended 
the other day. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Section 10. 

The CHAIRMAN, There was an amendment pending to sec- 
tion 10. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I desire to offer an amendment to sec- 
tion 20. 

The CHAIRMAN. It can be offered only by unanimous con- 
sent, inasmuch as section 20 has already been disposed of. 
The Clerk will report the amendment which is pending before 
the committee. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I would like to dispose of it, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment was offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. KENT] and amended. 

The question was taken, and the amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill to the House. No; I withdraw 
the motion. There are two gentlemen who wish to speak. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I desire to ask unanimous consent to return 
to section 20. I desire to offer an amendment to that section. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, what is the 
amendment? 3 

Mr. ADAMSON. Until I can find out what it is, I shall re- 
serve the right to object. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It is a substitute embodying section 14 of 
the Shields bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr, 
VorLrsTEAD] will send his amendment to the desk. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I understand it is a section of the Shields 
bill. I object, Mr. Chairman. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment to 
section 20 proposed by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Vor- 
8TEAD], to which objection is made. It will be reported for 
information. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, we are not considering the 
Shields bill at all, and the gentleman stated to me privately 
that he wanted to amend a section of the Shields bill. 

Mr. MANN. No; the gentleman is mistaken, The gentleman 
wanted to amend section 20, and to that end offers an amendment 
from the Shields bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. VOLSTEAD]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the section by substituting the following: That the term 
‘navigable waters as used in this act“ 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I see what it is. 
substitute section 14 of the Shields bill, and I object. 


It is to 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia objects. 

Mr. MANN. Under a special order of the committee, Mr. 
Chairman, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Surru!] is en- 
titled to address the House for 10 minutes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. And also under that arrangement the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sms] is to be recognized for five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the special order the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Smrra] will be recognized for 10 minutes 
and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Stars] will be recognized 
for 5 minutes. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. SMITH] is 
now recognized. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, if the mysterious 
forces of electric energy are placed within the easy reach of all 
the people by the agency of the Government, their burdens will 
be immeasurably lightened and their comforts greatly increased. 
On the contrary, if the Government fails and neglects to control 
this well-nigh “universal future source of industrial power,” 
and permits it, unregulated and uncontrolled, to remain in selfish 
and unsympathetic private hands, it is certain to become the 
eontrolling force of the most despotic combination ever created 
to contro] the commercial, industrial, and domestic affairs of a 
people. Even the very Government itself, if not already under 
the influence of this combination, will sooner or later be cor- 
rupted by the evil influences bound to emanate from so vast and 
unrestrained twentieth century organization of natural and arti- 
ficial forces. 

The proposition we are now considering is a measure providing 
for the development and use of this electrical power generated by 
water power from dams to be erected in navigable streams. The 
principal feature of this legislation is the regulation of the 
development and “use of electric current,” so that the great 
benefits accruing from the discovery of electrical transmission 
will contribute to the comfort and happiness of all the people 
instead of a few. 

On a proposition so complicated and far-reaching as this it 
is not surprising that a variety of theories are put forth to solve 
the problem. However, by the processes of elimination and 
agreement these schemes can be reduced to a single theory as 
soon as a common understanding of the fundamental principles 
involved is reached, but until the fundamental principles are 
discovered and understood no reconciliation f the contending 
theories is possible. 

Since we adopted the amendment directing the Secretary of 
War to make a charge for the use of the flow of water in the 
river a few of my colleagues have expressed themselves as 
being satisfied with this bill, as though the exercise of this 
taxing power were a fundamental feature of the legislation. 

While I am convinced that the amendment is a proper one, 
such a feature is by no means fundamental or necessary to the 
aecomplishment of the purpose of this legislation, to wit, to put 
within the reach of all the people hydroelectric power at the 
lowest cost that will be in keeping with sound finance. 

Can it be said by anyone, except the Democratic Party, which 
has taxed everything in sight except babies, that the taxing of 
flowing water in our rivers will to any appreciable degree 
accomplish the thing we are seeking? If so, I would like to 
have him point it out. The water-power monopoly opposed the 
imposition of this tax most vehemently. Why? Not because 
it made any difference to them, for every dollar of tax the Gov- 
ernment compels this monopoly to pay will be charged to the 
consumer; this is one of the benefits of being a monopoly. Then 
why should it oppose the tax? Because by so doing attention 
will be diverted from the fundamental principles of the bill, 
which in this case are acceptable to the hydroelectric people. 

Has any representative of the Water Power Trust objected to 
the regulatory features of this or the Shields bill? Notwith- 
standing the regulatory sections of the bill provide for no regu- 
lation at all, but simply turn the whole subject of regulation 
over to the Secretary of War without limitation or restriction. 
If this bill or the Shields bill becomes a law in its present form 
any future candidate for the Presidency can have all the money 
he wants for campaign purposes from the trust if he will agree 
to let it suggest his Secretary of War. 

Each succeeding Secretary of War will have the power to 
regulate this industry according to his own personal notions. 
7 — will be untrammeled by any law to either guide or restrain 

m. 

Is it reasonable to suppose that the water-power interests 
would let such a provision remain in the bill unopposed if they 
were not cocksure that they would be on the inside in the matter 
of regulation? 

Ah! but I hear some piping voice say that this industry will 
be regulated by State commissions, and therefore it is imma- 


terial what kind of regulation is prescribed by Congress. The 
same could be said of our railroads with equal justification. 

The conditions brought about through the agency of physical 
combination of plants and lines have made electric current inter- 
state and have developed its interstate tendencies to such an 
extent that it is practically beyond State control. 

Let me call your attention to what Hugh L. Cooper, one of 
the chief representatives of the Water Power Trust, had to 
say on this phase of the question before the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce of the House of Representatives on 
March 11, 1914, when asked by Chairman ADAMSON : 

What is the reaso: 
jurisdiction of the stata ict the State 2 tt a ipod kápa 

Mr. Cooper. I am afraid of any State. As far as I am 
concerned I would not put up $5 for some States to shoot at. 
heard such awful things stated in the halls of the various | tures 
that I am very generally afraid of them. It is not a joke with me; I 
am afraid of it, but I am not afraid of Congress. 

But in February, 1916, Mr. Cooper sings quite another song, 
as appears from an article in the Outlook over his signature, a 
marked copy of which publication was sent to Members of Con- 
gress during the discussion of the Shields bill in the Senute 
for the purpose of gaining their support for that bill. In this 
article Mr. Cooper says: 

The regulation of rates by any Cabinet officer is wrong in practice, 
except temporarily pending the establishment of commissions in a few 
States which still lack them. If the rates fixed by the State commis- 
sions are unfair to either power companies or consumers, either party 
can appeal to the people and eventually secure justice, 

In view of what Mr. Cooper said on March 11, 1914, does any- 
one believe that he was sincere in February of 1916 when he 
said that he believed that State commissions should regulate 
the service, and so forth. The trusts are simply playing a little 
game of hide and seek with the Members of Congress and the 
public. What they want Is what they have in the pending bills, 
to wit, no regulation at all, or such as it may be to be in the 
hands of the Secretary of War. i 

It must be manifest to everyone who has examined the pend- 
ing measure that under its terms the Water Power Trust would 
be able to get a grant in perpetuity free from effective regulation. 
The very thing they should not be permitted to get, if we desire 
to retain a portion of the benefits of our water power for the 
public. However, it is contended by some that it is better to 
give the trust the kind of a grant they want so as to unlock 
this natural resource that is now running to waste. To this I 
have but to say that until the water-power monopoly develops 
and puts into operation the 61 water-power sites that it obtained 
from the Federal Government between 1905 and 1907 it comes 
with poor grace for it to cry, “ locked up water-power sites.” 

Under the present conditions the enactment of a wise and 
beneficial water-power bill is not a Sunday-school picnic nor a 
protracted prayer meeting, as the distinguished chairman of 
the committee having charge of this matter would lead one to 
believe from his remarks. On the contrary, it is sizzling with 
more inate cussedness and fiendish selfishness than any other 
piece of legislation brought before Congress in a quarter of a 
century. 

I deeply appreciate the difficulties of my colleagues who are 
combating the active and resourceful lobby in Washington, as 
well as a vile and mercenary press at home. We of the Central 
West are fortunate in having only one daily paper that is 
stabbing us in the back and espousing the cause of the Water 
Power Trust. The paper I have in mind is the Minneapolis 
Tribune, whose proprietor, W. J. Murphy, has made millions 
out of water-power grants. He bitterly bemoans the fact that 
he has been without a representative in Washington and has 
had to go elsewhere for aid in his plundering campaign of public 
property. The city of Minneapolis is to be congratulated that 
my predecessors, Messrs. Washburn, Fletcher, and Nye, never 
permitted themselves to be used for such an unholy purpose. 

The substitute for the Shields bill offered by the House is 
made up from a great number of other bills, and is known as a 
composite bill, according to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr, 
Apamson]. No one can claim its authorship. Figuratively 
speaking, it is a legislative pick-up. That can not be said of 
the Shields bill, because it looks so much like Rome G. Brown 
that he could not deny its authoriship, even if he would. This 
is no reflection upon Mr. Brown, who is an honest, able, and 
conscientious lawyer, and who always looks out for the best 
interests of his clients. If he were employed by the Govern- 
ment to draw a bill, instead of by the Water Power Trust, you 
can rest assured that he would present a measure that would 
fully protect the interests of the public. 

The sooner the secret influences that are at work to shape 
this measure so as to give the control of the vast water-power 
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resources of the country to the hydroelectric people free from 
efficient regulation come into the open the better for both 
sides to this controversy. ‘The sooner you discover your enemy 
the quicker you can dispose of him. 

If these propositions did not have such monopolistic possi- 
bilities, we would meet with but little opposition in enacting a 
law that would meet the situation. 

In the early winter the water-power interests organized an 
association known as the Water Power Development Associa- 
tion, with headquarters at Washington and branch offices in 
other cities. Since the organization of this association its 
_ secretary has been Marcus A. Beeman, who was formerly sec- 
retary to the Cleveland and Buffalo Chambers of Commerce, 
and secretary to the New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce, 
and its principle publicity man is Mr. Walker, formerly prin- 
ciple publicity man in Secretary Lane's office. 

One of the methods adopted by this association to deceive the 
public was to send free plate matter to country publishers and 
have them run in the daily papers as an expression of their 
own opinion, subsequently collecting these editorials and mail- 
ing them regularly to Members of Congress withont any ex- 
planation, thus conveying the impression that the article pre- 
sented the local opinion of the community in which the matter 
circulated, 

The Democrat, of Mineral Point, Wis., of June 8, 1916, has 
this to say in reference to this boiler-plate method of publicity: 


A TRICK THAT IS VAIN. 


If the men who are behind the scheme to ert the minds of the 
people on the water-power question by sending free plate matter to 
— A t ublishers had been present at the morte of the newspaper 
men in the senate chamber at Madison last Friday night, they would 
doubtless have come to the conclusion that tricks that are vain will 
hardly get them very far in the court of public opinion. When the 
matter was put up to Courtland Smith, president of the American 
Press Association, he confessed that in b 
business,” and the unanimous opinion of the gathering was that the 
publisher who would accept the plates and publish em, except as 

d advertisements, plainly marked as such, would do himself and 

is profession dishonor. 


The Daily Herald, of Quincy, III., of March 29, 1916, carries 
the following article, written by Gilson Gardner, which sets 
forth some of the activities that have been going on in Wash- 
ington by the Water Power Development Association as well as 
the water-power lobby. For the benefit of the Members of the 
House, I will insert in the Recorp this article, as well as a list 
of names of some of the men who have been in Washington 
contributing to water-power legislation: 


Warn BILL Power Gran—Suretps BILL Has Bic LOBBY AT WASH- 
INGTON—SHIELDS BILL IS BITTERLY FOUGHT sy CONSERVATIONISTS— 
Sam By OPPONENTS TO Bu Worst FORM or GRAFT. 


[By Gilson Gardner.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 29. 


Since Februa: . 7 the entlre attention of the United States Senate 
has been devoted to a bill drafted by water-power grabbers and sup- 
ported by a onran water-power lobby—the Shields bill. The debate, 
although it ne on for more than 20 days, ts ow just Pop 
The Shields. bill is vicious in the extreme. The of those 
behind it is to secure control of the rensning „ sites on 
navigable streams, without compensation or vernment supervision, 
nor any adequate provision for regulation of rates to consumers nor 
the recovery of the site at the end of the proposed 50-year franchise 


period. 

The bill is supported in the Senate by 17 7 1 JOHN K. SHIBLDS, 
of ee Scan W, UNDERWOOD and JOHN BANKHEAD, of Alg- 
bama ; JoHN F. SHAFROTH, of Colorado; REED 05 of Utah; Kxurp 
Nason of Minnesota; and WESLEY 1. Joxxs, of Washington. It is 

being bitterly fought by Senators LA FOLLETTE and HUSTING, of Wis- 

NORRIS and HITCHCOCK, of Nebraska; KENTON, of Iowa; LANE, 
of Oregon ; POINDEXTER, of Washington ; and Wats, of Montana. 


HAS BIG LOBBY. Í 


In the Senate leries a large number of lobbyists may be observed 
— watching its progress and sending notes to Senators on the 
floor. Among those observed tm the gallery 3 and about the offices of | 
Senators UNDER WOOR, Suros, and JONES 75 Peirce, of the | 
General Electric Co.; Hugh Cooper. for 8 Stone Webster; M. 0. 
Leighton, of the Utah Securities Co. ; nk H. Short, 5 the Pacific | 
Gas & Electric Co.; ex-Congressman serate O. Fiynn, of the Electric | 
Boosts dnterests; J. W. Worthington, of Alabama Power & Light; 
ngressman George Washington Taylor, representing fhe Muscle 

1 i (Ala.) Co. 


latest move in the fight has been the o ization of what Beg 
the Water Power Development Association. This is a 
feo burean, and starts its career b 3 the principal pal e 


opinion it was “ rotten 


man from Secretary Lane's RORA newspaper 
This new lobby concern takes s the punic à into its ar t edie by admit- 
5 5 frankly t it bas a interest to serve in seeking the 


of the * Pill. Auer 


Among the 
Chalmers Manufactnrin 
Co., of Cleveland; R. omas & Sons Ca., br East Liverpool, z 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 01 Pittsburgh. | 


WORKING FOR BILL, 


Mr. a eat nies , Secretary of the new association, has been 
ussistan ‘secretary of of the. Cleveland a and Buffalo Chambers of Commerce 
and 3 of the New Jersey State Chamber of Commeree. 


The water- power sub; Is displacing all matters in the r 
the friends of the Shields bill are getting 1 at the delay. 
Various efforts have been made to put a check on the debate, but those 
opposing the measure in the public interest are 8 to continue 
eir opposition If no — matty is done between now and fall. 


The following is a list of names of some of the men who have 
8 Washington urging legislation of the kind outlined in the 
elds’ bill: 


Josiah T. Newcomb—Stone & Webster. 

L. L. Nunp—Utah Power Co. 

H. J. Pierce, of Seattle, Wash. 

John H, Finney—Aluminum Co. of America. 
Ex-Congressman D. J. Flynn, of Oklahoma. 
ane 1 eee interests. 


en Cooper—Du Pont interests. 
ag M. Washburn— American Cyanamide Co. 
Ex-Co C. B. Landis—Du Pont 1 


Rome 8. roos, chief lecturer, draftsman, 
wer interests. 
Mitchell—General Electric Cos. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sras] 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. Iask unanimous consent that my time be extended 
to 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, a bill very similar to the one that 
is now about to pass the House was considered in the Sixty- 
third Congress by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, reported to the House, amended in various ways and 
passed by the House, and sent to the Senate, but was not acted 
on by that body. The Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the House has been considering this subject very 
closely and seriously and-conscientiously for a number of years. 
When the present Congress convened, or very shortly there- 
after—I do not remember the exact day—our distinguished 
chairman, Hon. W. C. Apaarson, introduced a bill, and the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce gave it conscien- 
tious, continuous, very earnest, and long consideration, and 
was doing its very best to get that bill reported to the House 
and passed as soon as possible, without any reference to any 
bill then pending in the Senate. In the Senate, on the legis- 
lative day of March 8, being calendar day of March 8, 1916, 
the Senate bill passed. It came to the House and was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on 
March 10. The House committee had practically finished con- 
sideration of the bill introduced by the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Apamson], and on the 2ist of March the committee di- 
rected a favorable report on the Adamson bill as a substitute 
for the said Senate bill. Some gentlemen seem to have reached 
the conclusion that because the Senate bill reached the House 
on March 10 and was on that day referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and was reported out by 
substitute on March 21, that the 11 days between those two dates 
was all the time that the House committee gave to the bill 
which it reported as a substitute. ‘That is a very great mis- 
take, because the House committee had been considering a bill 
almost the exact substance of which had been reported in a 
former Congress for three months of this session. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe I am stating the facts when I say 
that, as far as it is possible to know anything of the matter 
from the expressions of the members of the committee, there was 
an honest, sincere, and conscientious purpose to try to report to 
this House and pass a bill which would be in the interest of the 


and attorney for the 


general public and not intended to conserve any existing monop- 


| oly, and not intended to have in it legislation under which a 
water-power monopoly might hereafter be formed. 

Now, we may have made a mistake. Possibly the committee 
not possessing all wisdom could not foresee what some court in 
the future might hold. But our intention was to protect the 
public interest and at the same time repert a bill which would 
not prevent water-power development in this country, 

After the Senate bill had been reported I noticed quite a lot 
of criticism in the newspapers, similar to that which has just 
been read from the desk, and wanting to know what the high- 
est authority on conservation had to say as to this substitute, 
on the 25th of May I wrote Hon, Gifford Pinchot asking him 
if he had considered and studied the House substitute for the 
Senate bill, and that I would be glad to have any suggestions 
from him as to any amendment that he though might be de- 
sirable to the House substitute for the Senate bill. 

JI was anxious to have his advice because, as I understand, he 
is chairman of the conservation association and in that way 
representing those who had been very anxious to protect the 
public from any monopolistic control of these water powers. 
I have not a copy of my letter to Mr. Pinchot, if I had I would 
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read it as part of my remarks. On May 29 I received the 
following letter from Mr. Pinchot: ‘ 
Mitronp, Pike Cou xxx, PA., May 29, 1916. 
Hon. Tunrus W. Stus. 
United States Hause of Representaticcs, 
- Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Mn. Sims: Yours of way 25 has just been forwarded to 
me. Since I do not expect to be In Washington for some time, I have 
asked Mr. Harry Slattery, secretary of the Conservation Association, 
to submit to yon such amendments as we think necessary to make the 
House substitute for the Shields bill acceptable to the conservationists. 
I am only sorry I can not get the opportunity to go over the matter 
with you in person. 

With my best thanks for writing as you did, believe me, 

Sincerely, yours, 
` Girronp Pixcttor, 

Now, I have waited patiently and expectantly from the day 
I got that letter from Mr. Pinchot for Mr. Slattery’s suggested 
amendments that the conservation association thought were nec- 
essary to the House substitute, or the original Adamson bill, 
and to this hour I have received no suggestion from Mr, Slat- 
tery or anyone else. I know that Mr. Pinchot is sincere; his 
letter shows it on its face, and I know that I was, and therefore 
I feel that I am warranted in saying that the bill as reported 
was so near what the conservation association would have it 
that they have suggested no amendments from the 25th of 
May to this day, the 13th day of July. I think I have a right 
to assume that the bill as reported was so near what the con- 
servationists desire, as represented by the organization of 
which Mr. Pinchot is president, that they thought it was un- 
necessary to suggest any amendments. I must suppose that 
so important a measure as this is would not have been over- 
looked by Mr. Slattery. 

Mr. KENT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS.. Certainly. 

Mr. KENT. I can tell the gentleman from ‘Tennessee two 
things the conservationists objected to in the bill, namely, lack 
of certain compensation clause and a more definite system of 
termination, These things have been embodied now by amend- 
ment in the present bill. If they have any more objections, I 
do not know them. 

Mr. SIMS. I was only drawing conclusions which, I think, 
are fully warranted, which are that the bill as reported was not 
seriously objectionable to the conservationists, and now as it 
has been amended by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Kent], who has just made the statement, which shows that the 
bill as amended is wholly acceptable to the conservationists. 

Mr. ESCH. Will the gentleman from Tennessee permit me 
to ask in his time a question of the gentleman from California? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. ESCH. Did not the amendment which the gentleman 
from California has just offered to the House have the con- 
currence of the ex-Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Fisher, one 
of the most strenuous conservationists? 

Mr. KENT. He had one criticism to make of it. He found 
it diflicult to define where the transmission line feature should 
cease. When I used the words “point of application“ he said 
that that was difficult to construe, but he could not for the life 
of him find a better phrase. 

And now with the permission of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee I want to say that I did not mean to say that this was 
entirely satisfactory to the conservationists, but I have been 
close to Mr. Slattery and Mr. Pinchot, and I do not know of 
anything else that they want done to the bill, 

Mr. SIMS. I was assuming, Mr. Chairman, that the bill was 
satisfactory. I have shown that the report was not gotten up 
hastily and dumped into the House, but was a matter of seri- 
ous, faithful, and long consideration. 

I do not want to be a party to a bill that carries a “joker” 
of any sort, if I know it. Spenking for myself and as a Member 
of the House and as a member of the committee, I was willing 
to amend section 10 by striking out the words “after the ex- 
piration of 50 years,” so that it would read that at any time 
the United States may terminate the right herein granted upon 
giving two years’ notice and by complying with the other pro- 
visions of section 10, 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for three 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMS. As I was about to say, that without waiting for 
the expiration of the 50 years I was willing to give the Gov- 
ernment that power, for the reason that I sincerely and hon- 
estly believed that no capitalist will hesitate to invest his 
money in such enterprises when he knows that the United 


The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
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States, whenever it recaptures the property, will return to the 
investor every cent of his money. But there were other mem- 
bers of the committee, a majority, who did not take that view 
of it, and were afraid that such an amendment might prevent 
any further development of water powers by private capital. 

Such an amendment would make it impossible to build up a 
water-power monopoly. But the House has retained the right to 
pass upon every application to build a dam for water-power de- 
velopment. Under this bill they will still have to come to Con- 
gress for permission, and with 435 vigilant members of this body, 
some Member will be certain to see any “ joker ” that may be pro- 
posed in any bill hereafter introduced and who can and will 
place any limitation upon it or restriction they see fit. There- 
fore I think under this bill, even without the amendments put 
on by the Committee of the Whole, it offers a perfectly sound and 
workable plan for safe water-power development, and the great 
fundamental controlling thing is to keep the whole question of 
water-power control within the grip of the 435 Members of this 
body, who can place upon the bill authorizing the building of a 
water-power dam any limitation it may sce fit to prevent its 
going into the hands of any existing monopoly or one to be here- 
after created. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has expired. All time hus expired. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I am not entirely satisfied with 
section 10 of this bill, even as it is amended by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Kexr]. Fifty years is a very long time; 
too long, as I view it, for these leases to run. If you will trace 
human ingenuity as applied to water power through the past 50 
years, you will very likely go back to a gristmill to which your 
father and mine took their sacks of wheat to receive in exchange 
a specified amount of flour, The water power of a half century 
ago as compared with the water power of to-day was inconse- 
quential in value, because the value of water power, as the value 
of everything else, is dependent entirely upon its utilization. 
Within the past 50 years—yes, within the past 25 years—human 
ingenuity has created inventions that make water power to-day 
vastly more valuable than it was formerly, and even the wildest 
imagination of this hour will not attempt to conceive the usages 
of water power 50 years hence. If you will go to Niagara Falls 
you will see the tremendous power of that awful cataract har- 
nessed and carried along tiny wires for hundreds of miles beyond 
the brink of the gorge. It is no longer necessary to go to the 
scene of the power, for the power is now brought to you. In the 
city of Niagara Falis the houses and business places are lighted 
with that power, their manufactories derive their power from 
hydroelectric power generated by the Falls. If you will stand 
in the city of Detroit in the evening and look just across the 
river into the city of Windsor, Canada, you will see the factories 
of that place lighted by the power generated at Niagara Falls, 
more than 200 miles away. It is interesting to note that Canada 
has retained that tremendous asset for its own benefit, while we 
have granted our rights to private enterprise. The power that 
is applied to Windsor, 200 miles and more from the brink of 
the gorge, is sold, so I am informed, to that community for just 
one-third of what the patrons in the United States pay for it on 
the very brink of the cataract itself. 

No one can look into the future and tell what the value of 
these water powers will be 50 years hence. In this bill as 
amended by the gentleman from California [Mr. Kexr] there 
is a provision that the United States must give six months’ 
notice before these leases can be terminated and the property 
taken over and they may be taken over then only upon the United 
States making adequate compensation to the lessee for the 
value of his property. ‘The payment is to precede the taking. 
That will lead to litigation concerning the payment that will 
tie up these leases for an interminable length of time so that 
the lessee will be in possession for a term much longer than 50 
years. I would like to see incorporated in this bill a provision 
that at the end of the specified period nominated in the lease 
the United States may take this property over and make 
adequate compensation, to be thereafter ascertained. In that 
way there will be no holding on to the power for a term in 
excess of the lease. There is not a man on the floor of this 
House in the heat of this afternoon who will be on the scene 
of action when these leases expire. There is not a single 


lessee who will take a lease under the provisions of this bill 
who in human probability will live until the expiration of his 
lease, It is a responsibility to legislate for the present, but it 
is n tremendous responsibility to foreclose the future for 50 
years and more. You und I are legislating to-day for the second 
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generation, and we are legislating in a way that will permit 
the lessee under the provisions of this bill not only to hold the 
property for 50 years, but, by adding’ interminable litigation 
as to the value of the property to be turned over to the United 
States, will doubtless retain the property and this tremendous 
asset for a period long beyond the life of the lease. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I did not originally intend to 
say anything about section 10 and the recovery clause. but 
I have said privately and am perfectly willing to say it publicly 
that I do not regard the recovery clause in this bill as of any 
very great importance. The important section of the bill—in 
reference to that is the power to amend the bill so as to make 
the amendment apply to the existing water powers without 
any liability on the part of the Government for changing the 
arrangements. No man is wise enough to-day to tell the terms 
upon which the Government should recover the power 50 years 
hence. I can remember when the States or the Federal Govern- 
ment had no control over railroad rates, when such a thing 
as control by a municipality over public utility company rates 
was not dreamed of; and with the development of water power 
for years to come there will undoubtedly come with it a dis- 
tinct line of policy which States will use for the control of that 
power. We have not reached the wisdom yet where we can 
settle that question, but it will be settled in the future. 

I rose for the purpose of saying a word concerning the Com- 

mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and its distinguished 
chairman. I have not agreed in many essential features with 
the gentleman from Georgia | Mr. Apamson] and other members 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on the 
water-power question. I did not agree with the majority of 
that committee, when I had the honor of being its chairman, but, 
Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Georgia, able man, con- 
scientious man, has given great study to this subject for many 
years. 
The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, in my 
opinion, is the most important legislative committee of this 
House. It does more work dealing with great questions than 
any other committee, and its membership has never been recre- 
ant to the will of the House. Mr. Chairman, while the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. ADAMSON] may not agree with the policy 
adopted by the House in some particulars, it is not necessary 
to say that he will never betray the House. [Applause.] I 
commend him and thank him and his committee for the splendid 
work they have done on this bill as well as upon other Dills. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I desire only to 
direct attention to the great importance of Members being here 
when the conference report shall come up for consideration. 
In this connection I ask especial attention to the fact that the 
pending bill came from the Senate to the House and was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
on the 10th of March, which committee reported it out by sub- 
stitute on the 21st of March, but that the House has not been 
called upon to consider it until in this intense heat in the middle 
of July, at a time when Members are all anxious to have the 
session end that they may go home. And yet while we have been 
considering it we have been told two or three times during the 
discussion that after all the bill which is to become the law is 
to be written in conference. 

Months have elapsed during any one of which the House 
could have taken up the measure and given it weeks of thorough 
consideration such as its vast importance demands. 

But consideration is delayed until the middle of July, toward 
the end of a long session of Congress, with the mercury at 95 
in the shade and with Members wishing to go to their homes, 
and then, I repeat, the House is informed that after all the real 
bill is to be written in conference. I presume that, as is usual in 
such circumstances, when the conference report is brought in 
gentlemen will say, “ Oh, well, we must adopt it and adjourn.” 
And yet it is in many respects the most important bill that has 
been before the House of Representatives in 25 years. As the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Reavis] remarked, a few years 
ago, a man who wanted work done at a mill had to go to the mill. 
All the power was at the dam site. But to-day the power is 
efficient 200 miles in every direction from the dam site, and that 
power can be connected in every direction with electric power 
generated at other dams. The possibilities in such combinations 


are tremendous. What will these be 25 years from now? And 
what will these be when 50 years, the term of fhe privileges 
granted under this bill, shall have passed away? No man can 
foresee. The methods of production, of insulation, and of distri- 
bution-are constantly being improv When I was at Niagara 
Falls a few years ago a stockholder in the American plant, reply- 
ing to my question, said, “ Why, machinery that six years ago 
was all right is obsolete now. Nobody can tell what combinations 
can be made 25 years hence.” Said he, “I am a hard-headed 
business man; my imagination does not get the better of me, I 
think, and yet I believe that in 25 years from now a large per- 
centage of all the manufacturing in the United States will be 
done by electrical power.” ] 

The coming conference report will be a document of tremen- 
dous importance, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann] for his generous remarks. He 
has always been appreciative, generous as able, and everybody 
knows his ability and knows of his distinguished service on our 
committee, As to the remarks of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Cooper], the latter part of his statement is correct. I have 
repeatedly stated to this House during the past 10 years that 
this was the most important matter that has been before Con- 
gress, and I do not think the gentleman from Wisconsin intends 
for the country to understand the first part of his statement 
as he made it. Everybody in this House knows, and the gentle- 
man himself will concede it on reflection, that it has been 
impossible to get this bill up for consideration in this House 
earlier at this session, although we have striven earnestly to do 
so. I put it on the Unanimous Consent Calendar as soon as it 
was reported. It remained there and was passed over several 
times without prejudice, until finally objection was made and it 
went off, but it remained on that calendar for several months. 
The Committee on Rules was consulted time and again, appeal 
after appeal was made to try to get consideration for it, but 
gentlemen here know what the state of public business has been 
during this session, with other matters pressing for considera- 
tion, and it has been postponed until this is the first opportunity 
we have ever had to get consideration for it. Its importance was 
recognized by me, for my speech went in the Recorp on the first 
day of the session. The committee went to work, and although 
the Senate bill remained in the committee but 11 days, the com- 
mittee had prepared a bill ready to report when it came. We 
simply whipped it into shape and put it in as a substitute for 
the Senate bill. I do not think the gentleman ought to intimate 
that there has been any purpose to delay consideration. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I did not impute any wrongful 
motive to the gentleman, or to any other Member of the House, 
but simply stated the fact that the bill has been here since 
March, while things of much less importance have been con- 
sidered for days and days, when the House was simply eating 
up time, as everybody must know. And it is difficult to under- 
stand, if, as the gentleman says, this bill is the most important 
thing.in the way of legislation proposed, as he says in 10 years— 
and I say in a generation—why it could not get before the House. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, no effort has been made to 
curtail anybody's opportunity in debate; and I wish time, at 
least, to say this, without any reflection on anybody—and I hope 
the gentleman from Wisconsin will not so construe it, as it is 
not so intended—that whenever a bill has been reported and 
is on the calendar of this House five months I do not know any 
law to prevent any Member from studying that subject. On 
the other hand, it appears to me to be the duty of Members, 
when the most important bill for 25 years is on the calendar and 
persistent effort is made to get it up, to look into the subject 
and be prepared to discuss it when it does come up. I have 
made somewhat the same statement when men have said we have 
hurried about the consideration of some other bill, Mr. Chair- 
man, I will not move that the committee rise, because I think the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster] wishes to speak. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
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Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, the question of water power 
upon the public domain and the navigable streams, as Mem- 
bers who have been here for several years know, has been a 
very live question in each Congress. There have been diver- 
gent yiews upon this question here as well as outside of Con- 
gress ns to what the franchise ought to contain and what re- 
quirements ought to be made, and the conditions under which 
they may be permitted to operate. As has been stated here 
before, I think that one of the great things to have in this bill 
is a provision that permits regulation of the water power so 
that the people cu. not be charged exorbitant prices. Another 
is that there should be a charge upon every permit that is given 
to operate. Another is that the franchises should have a definite 
ending. As has been stated here by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. SHERLEY], who has taken a prominent part in this 
legislation and has rendered a valuable service to the whole 
country in this matter, and has offered the suggestion that 
meets the views of all of us who believe there should be proper 
regulation, there should also be no question as to the time 
when the permit should terminate. Fifty years is a long time, 
and the developments that are being made now in electricity 
nre such that no man can tell what 50 years may bring about. 

I remember a few years ago these water-power bills were 
upon the Unanimous Consent Calendar, and up to that time 
what bills had gone through had been passed by unanimous 
consent. 

There were only a few of them up to that time, but there ap- 
peared, as I remember, at one session of Congress some 16 or 
17 of them upon the calendar, but none of them has gone 
through from that time to this. And I think the temper of 
this House and the temper of the country is such that no 
legislation will ever get through this House, whether it is in 
the form of a conference report or a bill, that does not properly 
provide for regulation and a definite termination of the fran- 
chise. I do not know that this bill will come out of conference 
during this session. I doubt whether it does. I believe the 
gentleman from Georgia, though his views are not in accord 
with mine on many points of this bill, to be an honest man, 
and when he assures this House that he will not bring in 
a report that does not agree with the views of Members with- 
out giving them a chance to vote on it, I have confidence that 
he will do exactly what he says in the matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tilinois 
has expired. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, it is perfectly obvious that 
this bill is passing the House, not with any expectation that it 
will become a law in this form, but in order that there may be a 
conference between the House and Senate upon it, and that then 
a satisfactory compromise may be agreed upon. My district is 
deeply interested in its fate. We are not insistent upon any 
particular form. Our vital interest is not in the economic and 
industrial results, although they may be prodigious for us. But 
as an incident to the construction of a great dam, to supply 


power to a region famous for its diversified industries, there 


will be opened to navigation a long stretch of the Connecticut 
River, which we hope will bring a new adjustment of freight 
rates to 250,000 people. For nearly 20 years I have been work- 
ing zealously toward that end. Several times it has seemed that 
we were sure to win and then one of those unexpected obstacles, 
which are so common here, has arisen and dashed our hopes. I 
trust that this bill will at last become a law and in such form 
that capital will not be afraid to take advantage of it. In the 
past capital in Massachusetts has stood ready to organize under 
any fair bill and to construct a dam which would furnish much- 
needed power to the industries of the district, and which would 
also provide locks so that boats could come up from the Sound. 

I trust that this project, which now appears so favorable, will 
not again be thwarted and that this time at last the present 
unendurable conditions may be remedied. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I move the committee do 
now rise and report the bill as amended to the House, with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Jounson of Kentucky, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that the committee had had under consideration S. 3331, 
an act to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate the con- 
struction of dams across navigable waters,” approved June 
21, 1906, as amended by the act approved June 23, 1910, and 


to provide for the improvement and development of water- 
ways for the uses of interstate and foreign commerce, and had 
directed him to report the same to the House with certain amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

3 Mr. ADAMSON. Under the rule under which we are operat- 
ing, the previous question is automatically ordered, and under 
the agreement of yesterday the vote goes over until to-morrow, 

Mr. MANN. Only the final vote, I think. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The final vote, but the rule automatically 
orders the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. Isa separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? [After a pause.] If not, the Chair will put them in 
gross, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 2 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The final vote on this bill goes over until 
to-morrow morning. 

Mr. RAKER, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
California [Mr. RaKer] rise? 

Mr. RAKER. I rise for the purpose of asking unanimous con- 
sent that the bill H. R. 15096, after the reading of the Journal 
and the disposition of other business on the Speaker's table 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Speaker, I ask for regular order, 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is to recognize the gentle 
man from Missouri [Mr. Rucker]. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Will the gentleman from Illinois withholel 
that until I can make a statement for a minute? 

Mr. RAKER. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAKER. Am I not permitted to put my unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

The SPEAKER. The House made a special order the other 
day that as soon as we got through with this bill, which we have 
just finished, the corrupt-practices bill should be privileged. 

Mr. RAKER. I do not want to take its place. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] 
demands the regular order. 

Mr. ADAMSON. He reserves it at my request, as I under: 
stand, for a minute. 

The SPEAKER. Docs the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, 
Mann] adhere to his point or not? 

Mr. MANN. I demand the regular order. 

CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS AND EXPENDITURES. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolva 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 15842. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Will the gentleman withhold that a minute 
for me to make a statement to the House? 

Mr. RUCKER, I will, if I may do so. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I call the attention of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] to what is known as the bill-of-lading bill 
that there is a general demand for all over the country; and 
what I wanted to ask was it be given a privileged status. 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, it is not fair to 
the gentleman to put the burden upon me to object to bills of 
this kind, which I am in favor of, when they know it is not 
the intention to considér them at this time. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not want to do anything unjust, and 
I will withdraw the request. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 15842, and 
pending that motion it may be desirable to see if we can agree 
upon time for general debate. What time would the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Mares] like to haye? 

Mr. MAPES. I think we can get along with one hour on this 


side. 

Mr. RUCKER. I will say frankly that I have had no re- 
quests for time on this side, and I am quite sure will not use an 
hour, but I ask unanimous consent that general debate con- 
tinue for two hours, one-half to be controlled by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Marrs] and one-half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 8 

Mr, MANN. Reserving the right to object, I have no objec- 
tion to limiting the general debate. We are going to have a 
meeting of the House to-morrow, necessarily. There is not a 
very large membership here to-day. Does the gentleman expect 
to get very far with the bill under the five-minute rule to-day? 

Mr. RUCKER. I will say to the gentleman, Mr. Speaker. it 
is the hope that we finish it to-day. 
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Mr. MANN. There is no chance to do it. It ought not to be 
finished to-day in the absence of so many Members. I think 
it would be wise to let the five-minute end of the debate go 
over until to-morrow. 

Mr. RUCKER. And not read the biil under the five-minute 
rule to-day at all? 

Mr. MANN. No; finish the general debate only. 

Mr. RUCKER. I want to be entirely acquiescent in every 
suggestion the gentleman makes. 

Mr. MANN. I think we can finish the bill to-morrow, and 
that is all we will do anyway to-morrow. 

Mr, BURNETT. It will only come in after the vote on the 
otber bill, will it not? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. RUCKER. I will say te the gentleman that we will have 
no trouble about that. 

Mr. MANN. I am willing to meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow, if 
it is necessary. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. 
withhold his motion? 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend in the Recoxp the remarks I made this morning on the 
dam bill. 

The SPEAKER, 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. What was the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, the request was that the debate 
be limited to two hours, one-half to be controlled by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Mares] and one-half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUCKER] 
asks unanimous consent that the debate be limited to two hours, 
one half to be controlled by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Mapes] and the other half by himself. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Missouri that the House resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEX- 
ANDER] will take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill H. R. 15842, the campaign publicity bill, with Mr. ALEX- 
ANDER in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 15842) to revise, amend, and codify the laws relatin 
to publicity of contributions and expenditures made for the pu 0 
influencing the nomination and election of candidates for the offices of 
Senator and Representative in the Congress of the United States, ex- 
tending the same to candidates for nomination and election to the offices 
of President and Vice President of the United States, limiting the 
amount which may be expended, providing for the publicity of cam- 
paign expenses, and for other purposes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I am going to consume but a 
few minutes in presenting this bill to the committee, 

Before I address myself to the bill I want to refer briefly to 
a little pleasantry that occurred here on the floor of the House 
a few minutes ago. The distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann], having once been the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with still 
some affection for that committee, paid the committee a great 
compliment, which the chairman of the committee, my distin- 
guished friend from Georgia [Mr. ApAMson], admits to be 
merited. The criticism I have to make is that the gentleman 
from Illinois, who generally knows everything, knows so little 
about the personnel of some of the committees of the House, 
because when it comes to real earnest, hard working, patriotic, 
active, genial, affable, and handsome gentlemen, both Democrats 
and Republicans, I believe the Committee on Election of Presi- 
dent, Vice President, and Members of Congress will take the 
prize. [Laughter and applause.] 

It has been my good fortune to preside over that committee, 
and I want to say now that whatever of suecess has attended 
the results of my efforts has been very largely contributed to 
by the membership of the committee; I mean all the members 
of the committee. From the time we began the consideration 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 


of this bill, Democratic members and Republican members ap- 
plied themselves to it studiously and patriotically, and we 
finally evolved a measure which we believe is the best bill on 
publicity every presented to Congress, and we present it with a 
unanimous report, without a dissenting voice on either side of 
the committee, 

There is absolutely no partisanship in it. Each and every 
member, feeling the responsibility of his position, has striven to 
present a bill which would be acceptable first to the Congress 
and approved by the people of the United States, and I believe 
we have succeeded. 

Let me say generally there is not a great difference between 
the bill now pending and the bill which passed this House during 
the second session of the Sixty-third Congress. Members of 
the committee who are present now will recall that at that time 
we had a more or less spirited contest over several provisions 
written into the bill which was then being considered, and the 
House in its wisdom inserted a good many amendments, strik- 
ing out some language and inserting other language. This com- 
mittee, which I have already told you in good faith is the best 
committee in the House, has proven its worth by showing its 
submission to the will of the House. The bill now presented for 
your consideration is in strict harmony with the will of the 
House, as expressed in the various votes taken while the meas- 
ure was being considered in the otber Congress. 

It is true there are some changes in it. There are some 
changes by transposition and consolidation and division, changes 
in the position of certain sections in order to make the bill rhore 
harmonious and perfect. There nre some changes which simply 
involve the incorporating of two sections into one or separating 
one section into two. 

There is one change that I want particularly to call to your 
attention, which is an innovation or an enlargement of the scope 
of the bills of this character heretofore considered by Congress. 
Until this bill was reported I believe no bill was ever reported 
which sought to require publicity of the amount of expenditures 
in campaigns applying to the great offices of President and Vice 
President of the United States. This bill does that. This bill 
requires all candidates for the Presidency and Vice Presidency 
to make and publish statements, both before and after the 
nomination and before and after election, just as it requires 
candidates for the Senate and House to make reports, except 
that the time for filing those reports is somewhat different. 

In fixing the amount which a candidate for President might 
legitimately expend under the provisions of this bill, the com- 
mittee acted without precedent, and hence upon its own judg- 
ment. We wrote into the bill that a candidate for the Presi- 
dency of the United States could expend, if he saw fit to do so, 
not exceeding $50,000 for nomination and election, and a candi- 
date for Vice President $25,000, 

It will occur to Members here present, no doubt, at first blush, 
that this is a large sum; but when we consider the great ques- 
tions which may confront the American people and the necessity 
of publicity, or of a campaign of education, and analyze it, it 
seems to me the amount is not excessive. Fifty thousand dol- 
lars would be on the average a fraction over $1,000 per State 
for educational purposes, and if candidates for the Presidency 
have to pay the same rates for expressing their views that 
some of the rest of us have to expend, they would not go very. 
far even at that rate—a thousand dollars for a State. If there 
is any criticism to be made, it may be that the amount is too 
small. I propose, with the consent and patience of the House, 
to call attention very briefly to various sections of the bill. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, will my friend yleld? 

Mr. RUCKER. T yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CRISP. Does the $50,000 mean that that is the only 
amount that can be expended by the candidate, or the com- 
mittee outside of the amount that the candidate himself can 
expend ? 

Mr. RUCKER. I will be glad to answer the gentleman's 
question. The $50,000 is the amount that the candidate him- 
self may expend. It may come from his own purse, or it may 
consist, in part, of contributions from friends in aid of his eandi- 
dacy. But the $50,000 is all that he can expend in carrying on 
his campaign, either from his own purse or from money con- 
tributed to him. That does not affect the activities of com- 
mittees. That is another proposition. 

Mr. CRISP. That is the proposition I wanted to refer to, 
whether it confined the advocacy of his candidacy to $50,000. 

Mr. RUCKER. No. 

Mr. WALSH. Does not the language read that he shall not 
expend or cause to be expended over $50,000? 

Mr. RUCKER. I think you are right. 

Mr. WALSH. Would not that limit the amount that a com- 
mittee could expend? 
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Mr. RUCKER. If the gentleman will read the section govern- 
ing expenditures by the committee, I think he will reach a dif- 
ferent conclusion. The committee is not spending it in the sense 
that this law seeks to regulate and control expenditure by the 
candidate. The committee is regulated and governed by a sec- 
tion of the bill which is independent of the section we are now 

ing. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state how much the com- 
mittee can expend? 

Mr. RUCKER. I am glad the gentleman asked that question. 
In this bill there is no limitation on the amount that the com- 
mittee may expend. There is a limitation upon the method of 
expenditure or the source of contribution. The only limitations, 
however, are those which spring from publicity. Right or wrong, 
I have a pronounced view on this question, and I realize that I 
run counter to the judgment of some very strong men in ex- 
pressing the views I am going to express. Throughout this bill 
the effort has been rather to invite or to induce every man who 
wants to make contributions toward political campaigns to make 
those contributions to a committee, and then the committee, by 
the provisions of this bill, is required to make public the name 
of the person from whom the contribution came and for what 
purpose it was used. We fix no limitation on the amount the 
committee can expend. They can expend whatever they see fit 
to expend, along legitimate lines, of course. 

Mr. GREEN of lowa. If I correctly understand the bill, a 
candidate for President might expend in one State the entire 
amount to which he is limited, might he not? 

Mr. RUCKER. I think he could do so if he wanted to, but it 
is not likely a candidate for President would do that. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. RUCKER. I will yield. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Did the committee consider the advisability 
of limiting the amount which the committee might expend for 
the election of President and Vice President? In other words, 
was that question up before the committee, and did the commit- 
tee consider it? 

Mr. RUCKER, I want to be entirely frank with the gentle- 
man. The question was at different times discussed briefly. It 
was not pending in the form of an amendment before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Then nobody offered an amendment before 
the committee. 

Mr. RUCKER. No amendment of that sort was offered that 
I recall. 

Mr. HASTINGS. And it was only informally considered. 

Mr. RUCKER. Only informally considered. No amendment 
of that sort considered. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I want to take occasion now to say, in the 
gentleman’s time, that I would favor that sort of an amend- 
ment and vote for it, limiting the amount that a committee 
might expend in the election of a President and Vice President. 

Mr. RUCKER. One gentleman took that view, and I know 
there are gentlemen who uphold it, but I can not but think they 
look at the question from the wrong angle. I do not believe 
there should be any limitation whatever on any legitimate means 
to reach the judgment of American voters. Much of the money 
that is expended nowadays in campaigns, obviously is expended 
for educational purposes, liter: ture, speeches; and I believe the 
more literature we have and the more speeches we send out, 
the more men express their views on great national and inter- 
national questions, the better able the American voter will be 
to intelligently express his views through the ballot box. I 
may be wrong about it, but I have that conviction, 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. RUCKER. I will be glad to. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman has seen statements made 
in elections heretofore that many millions of dollars were said 
to have been expended by the two committees in the election of 
President and Vice President. Does not the gentleman think 
those amounts are exorbitant and that there ought to be some 
limitation in some way? s . 

Mr. RUCKER. Unquestionably ; but I believe we present here 
an antidote for that sort of wrong. We present a preventive for 
it. I recall very well the campaign to which the gentleman 
refers. The gentleman will bear in mind that at that time there 
was no publicity law, and Democratic committees and Repub- 
lican committees alike got all the money they could get from 
every source on earth, from concerns that were interested in legis- 
lation, and in appointments, and so forth, who gave tremendous 
sums, almost enough from one man, if current reports may be 
relied upon, to finance a national committee. But to-day what 
political party would stand sponsor for the expenditure by its 
committee of these stupendous sums, contributed by the special 
interests which contributed to that campaign? The very fact, 
published to the world, that they received these stupendous 


donations from special interests of the country would ruin, in 
the eyes of the American people, any party, regardless of who 
its candidate might be, in my judgment. I believe in all sin- 
cerity that when we can require and secure publicity of the 
conduct of men we almost guarantee rghteous and correct action 
by men, It is when men may do things unknown to their neigh- 
bors that they do wrong. Why, you can not go upon the streets 
and find a petty thief who will steal with human eyes gazing 
upon him. Publicity scares men who have tendencies toward 
evil and protects the public from contamination and degrada- 
por and will protect the ballot box from pollution, I hope and 
eve. 
x 187 THOMPSON. What arrangement do you make for pub- 
city? 5 

Mr. RUCKER. We make the best arrangement that I have 
been able to get the House to agree to. A long time ago I had 
in mind a thought which I believed was even better than we 
here present, but I believe we have here that which will in most 
cases secure genuine publicity. Now, I am not going to claim, 
and no man here would respect the soundness of my judgment if 
I should claim, that this law is perfect or that this bill pro- 
poses a perfect scheme. It is not perfect, and no mortal man 
has ever yet been able to devise a law on any subject that all 
men would or have obeyed. Every statute, from homicide to 
common assault, is violated. This statute may be violated, 
although I want to say that this bill deals with a class of men 
who are not criminal, and whose status in life is such, enjoy- 
ing, as they do, the confidence of the people, that every impulse 
will lead and help them to comply with the provisions of this 
bill and not to violate them. The gentleman asks what pro- 
vision we make for publicity. My reply is that, beginning with 
the President and Vice President, Senators, and Representa- 
tives, we require each one to solemnly swear that the statement 
of expenditures made by him is true, and that the statement 
contains every item of money received and expended by him or 
by anyone for him with his knowledge and consent, from any 
source, in aid and support of his candidacy for nomination or 
election. That ought to get at the true condition of affairs. 
We require that statement to be made before nomination and 
after nomination, and a like statement to be made before and 
after election. Then this bill seeks to amend existing law in a 
very material way along that line. As it stands to-day—and the 
Members on both sides of the House know what I say to be 
true—there has been somewhat of carelessness on the part of 
some gentlemen, due to the fact that nobody has seen fit for 
obvious reasons to try to enforce this law seriously. 

Let me suggest that if I was seeking a nomination aguinst 
the gentleman from Oklahoma, who has just asked me a ques- 
tion, and he should know that I had violated the law, if he 
knew I had not filed my statement, if he knew I had filed a false 
statement, if he had defeated me, public sentiment would say, 
“Oh, you have had victory enough; do not prosecute the man.” 
If I should defeat him and he had the same knowledge, then 
publie sentiment would say. Oh, take your defeat like a man; 
don't you become an informer; let some one else do it.“ Yield- 
ing to considerations of that kind of sentiment nobody infor:us. 

Now, we fix it differently. We provide that each candidate 
for the Senate and for the House in his initial statement shall 
give the name and the home address and the Federal judicial 
district in which his opponent resides. 

Mr. COX. That is new, is it not? 

Mr. RUCKER. It is. He must give all that in the initial 
statement. Then in the proper section this bill proposes that the 
the Clerk of the House shall, within 80 days after the statement 
ought to have been filed by one whom he knows, from information 
obtained from the returns on file, has failed or refused to com- 
ply with this law, report to the district attorney in the dis- 
trict in which the delinquent resides the fact that such candi- 
date has not complied with the publicity laws of the United 
States. In that way through officials, without involving any 
candidate, whether successful or defeated, we make it the offi- 
cial duty of the Clerk to communicate directly to the prosecutor 
for the United States in the district in which the defaulting 
candidate resides, The bill makes it the duty of the district 
attorney to investigate and prosecute if the facts warrant it. 
That, I believe, gentlemen, is an important change in the exist- 
ing law. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. THOMPSON. What about the national committee that 
collects money and spends it for the election of President of the 
United States—what kind of a report is that committee re- 
quired to make? 

Mr. RUCKER. Not only the national committee, but every 
other committee, whether composed of one or a number of men, 
which receives or expends money in a campaign, as an individual 
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or as a committee, is bound to make a statement similar to the 
one I have described for Senators and Members of Congress. 
They must show from whence every dollar received or disbursed 
came and for what purpose it was used. In every case where 
bills paid exceed $10 they must have a voucher showing what 
it was actually expended for. The books must be kept open 
to inspection, so that the truth of the statement may be verified. 

5 COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

RUCKER. Yes. 

Ne COX. What was the general purpose in only requiring 

items reported of expenditure in excess of $10? In my country 


on both sides it is the $1 and $2 bills of which the banks are 


drained about two days previous to the election that does the 
work out there. 

Mr. RUCKER. Well, I never lived in Indiana and never par- 
ticipated in politics there, and perhaps I do not understand it. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. COX. If the gentleman will look at the geography of 
his own State, down on the border line he may find the same 
state of affairs. j 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman from Indiana may have in- 
formation along those lines which I disclaim. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. You cut down in this bill the maximum 
amount that can be expended by a Member of Congress. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman is wrong about that; the 
House cut it down, and we obeyed the mandate of the House. 
In the last Congress the committee reported a bill providing, as 
the existing law does, $5,000, but the House by a very pronounced 
vote said that was too much. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Does that interfere with the expendi- 
ture of the committee? 

Mr. RUCKER. No. 

Mr. STEENERSON. In addition to that the committee can 
participate and extend 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Does not the bill expressly forbid it; that is to 
say, a committee is organized in behalf of a candidate for 
Congress and the limitation applies not only to what the Mem- 
ber of Congress spends but to what the committee has spent? 

Mr, RUCKER, Oh, unquestionably. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Missouri did not under- 
stand the question of the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. RUCKER. No, The bill in as strong language as we 
can put it provides that no candidate shall expend through him- 
self, his agent, or anybody else, exceeding $2,500. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Suppose there is a volunteer committee 
outside of his contribution that spends something in addition 
to the $2,500, 

Mr. RUCKER. The candidate is chargeable with every dol- 
lar expended by anybody from any source with his knowledge 
and consent. 

Mr. STEENERSON. 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Suppose the candidate himself expends 
$2,500; that is all the money that can be expended in his be- 
half? 

Mr. RUCKER. If any more is expended with his knowledge 
or consent he is chargeable with it. At this time I am suffer- 
ing some discomfiture because that is the law. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I simply wanted to understand whether 
this limit of $2,500 is upon the total amount to be expended, 
whether furnished by the candidate or his friends, 

Mr. RUCKER. That is what the bill says expressly, and I 
would say that, judging from the attitude of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann], I evidently misunderstood the gen- 
tleman a moment ago, because I had no intention of making 
any conflicting statements. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The gentleman clearly did. 

Mr, ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, in many States primaries 
have already been held under the existing law, which permits 
an expenditure of $5,000. It is barely possible that some can- 
didates have already exceeded the limit in this bill. What 
would happen in a case of that kind? 

Mr. RUCKER. I had an idea that possibly this might catch 
somebody here, and I have studiously tried to draft an amend- 
ment which I propose to offer which I think will protect them. 
In other words, I will say to the gentleman that it would be 
unfair, the limit now being $5,000 and in many cases the cam- 
paigns for nomination having been concluded, with a perfect 
right to spend up to $5,000, all for nomination, if need be, to 
change it to $2,500 now. 

Mr: GORDON. It would also be unconstitutional; would it 
not? 


Whether he furnishes ihe money or not? 


Mr. RUCKER. And thus deny the candidate the right to 
spend anything for the election, or make him a criminal if he 
did. Before the bill passes we will see if we can not agree 
upon an amendment which leaves the existing law, so far as 
the amount to be expended is concerned, in operation during 
this year, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I notice that in section 7 sup- 
plemental statements are required to be filed, itemized, detailed 
statements every six days. Will the gentleman state how the 
committee arrived at the time within which those detailed 
statements should be filed—how they came to fix upon it as 
every sixth day? 

Mr. RUCKER 
mittees? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. When the existing law was being enacted 
my recollection is that the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. Cullop, 
offered an amendment requiring these supplemental reports to 
be made every sixth day, and the House adopted it and the 
Senate agreed to it. 

Mr. WALSH. And that is the only reason it is in the bill? 

Mr. RUCKER. It is existing law, and to that extent existing 
law is reproduced in this bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Do I understand that itemized detailed state- 
ments such as are required in this bill are now required by law? 

Mr. RUCKER. Absolutely. ‘Those supplemental statements 
do not haye to contain a full statement of all of the transac- 
tions of the committee, but transactions that have occurred 
since the last statement was made. 

Mr. WALSH. They have to contain what is called for in sec- 
tion 8 of the bill. 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes; what has transpired since the former 
statement was made, because the section provides that publicity 
does not have to be given in any supplemental statement of 
any item of which publicity has already been given. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, candidates for Congress 
who have campaigns on now will have expended $2,500 up to 
the time this becomes a law. Under the bill he could not ex- 
pend any more money then. That would be unfair, would it 
not, when up to this time he has been operating under a law 
which permits him to expend up to $5,000? He would be handi- 
capped for the balance of the campaign. 

Mr. RUCKER, I desire to read to the gentleman an amend- 
ment which has been prepared with the approval of the com- 
mittee, although the committee as a committee has taken no 
formal action upon it. At the end of the section, regarding the 
statements and fixing the amount of the expenditure, I pro- 
pose to offer an amendment, to read as follows: 

Amend by inserting DR the end of line 20, page 14, ihe following: 

“Prorided further, That tbe amount which may be expended by 
candidates for — and Representative in securing nomination 
spus election in the year 1916 shall be the same as now prescribed by 

Mr. WHEELER. Then, if that is adopted, this limitation in“ 
the bill will not apply to this year? 

Mr. RUCKER. No: and it ought not to. 

Mr. EMERSON, Mr. Chairman, how much can a candidate 
expend now under the present law? 

Mr. RUCKER. He can not expend more than $5,000 under 
the Federal law, and not that much if his State law fixes a 
lower limit, 

Mr. EMERSON, Will the gentleman give us an idea what 
constitutes the expenses of a candidate? 

Mr. RUCKER. Iam in the best position in the world to give 
the gentleman that information, because I am now in the midst 
of a N and I have been thinking very seriously about it. 

Mr. EMERSON. To give the gentleman an idea of what I 
meno, of course he knows that candidates are approached to 
give funds to churches and clubs and for advertising this or 
that magazine and something else. Is that a part of the cam- 
paign expenses? 

Mr, RUCKER. I think if any Member of Congress is willing 
to admit that he gave the Methodist Chureh or the Baptist 
Church—I do not know te which the gentleman belongs—825 
in order to get the Baptist or the Methodist vote, he ought to 
account for it; but I do not believe that any Member of Con- 
gress would ever offend the church or stultify himself by giving 
the church one dollar for the purpose of securing the votes of 
the membership of the church. 

Mr. EMERSON. I do not think any Member would, either. 

Mr. RUCKER. Iam a Methodist myself, although that may 
not be generally known, and I desire to state that I received a 
letter a few days ago from a good Methodist brother in which 
he told me that his church was in arrears on a piano which 
had been purchased for the church, and he wrote: “ You are 
needing votes right now, and you have a good deal of opposi- 
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tion in this particular locality, and the Methodists are strong, 
and a good liberal contribution toward paying for that piano 
would be the best campaign that you could make in this 
locality.” I wrote him back that I never yet had gotten low 
enough to attempt to buy the Methodist Church, and I would 
not do it. And if I give them $25 or $10 or some other sum 
I shall not charge myself with it, because I shall not give it 
for campaign purposes. I would give it just as quickly if I did 
not expect a vote. 

Mr. WALSH. I see here that the forms for the statement 
required by this act shall be furnished by the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives. Does that include the ledger or 
record which is to be kept by the treasurer? Will the Clerk 
of the House furnish the ledger or record? 

Mr. RUCKER. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. WALSH. Why should not the Clerk of the House fur- 

nish the record which has to be kept by the committee, in order 
that it may be kept in a uniform manner? 
Mr. RUCKER. Well, if they will keep the items and report 
the items, that is all the public is interested in. The gentleman 
can readily see that it would be a right tedious, as well as an 
expensive, task to undertake to furnish ledgers to all persons 
in the country who may handle campaign funds. 

Mr. WALSH. He can send them out in separate sheets, the 
same as he sends out statements. 

Mr. RUCKER. The ledger they keep must be a permanent 
book, so it may be preserved. i 

Mr. WALSH. It says here that the ledger or record may be 
kept on loose rough sheets. 

Mr. RUCKER. The record. * 

Mr. WALSH. I know; but you are giving discretion here to 
the treasurer to keep either the ledger or the record. Why, he 
could keep it on a sheet of wrapping paper. 

Mr. RUCKER. Let me say—and I take the criticism 
kindly—the gentleman is simply forcing me to again insist that 
the committee in presenting this, the best bill ever presented on 
this subject, did not expect absolute perfection. 

Mr. WALSH. I understand. My only purpose was to sug- 
gest that, might not the Clerk of the House have some of these 
loose sheets for the use of treasurers of committees? - 

Mr. RUCKER. I think the gentleman will bear me out in 
this and will agree with me that in a heated campaign if the 
Clerk of the House would send out a lot of loose sheets like 
this, some clerk, officer, or treasurer who was not as careful in 
his methods as some other gentleman might lose the sheets 
and they never could be found. Now, if there was any trouble 
about it at all, I would rather amend the bill and provide that 
they should be required to keep permanent records, because the 
purpose is, and ought to be, to make the committee in good 
faith account for absolutely every dollar of money it receives 
or expends. 

Mr. WALSH. In other words, the gentleman thinks he should 
be stricter with the committee than he is with the candidate? 

Mr. RUCKER. You can not be as strict with a candidate as 
with the committee. 

Mr. WALSH. One further question. 

Mr. RUCKER. I suppose I make myself clear to the gentle- 
man? You could not do that. 

Mr. WALSH. With reference to the amount which the can- 
didate may expend. Does the bill as proposed by the committee 
proceed upon the theory that States have the right to enact 
statutes fixing the limit which may be expended by the candidate 
for Senator or for a Member of the House at less than $2,500? 

Mr, RUCKER. Unquestionably. I want to say in answer to 
the gentleman's question that as a constitutional question I 
very seriously doubt whether the State has any jurisdiction to 
prescribe how much money we may spend, or any other condition 
touching our qualifications, but the fact is some of the States 
have done so; and, yielding to the sentiment which it evidently 
had, the purpose being the purification of election in order that 
every vote might clearly represent the judgment of the voter, 
we recognized that right by writing into the bill that no candi- 
date could expend a larger sum or a greater sum than he may 
lawfully expend under the law of the State in which he may 
reside, : 

Mr. WALSH. So that the bill as proposed recognizes the 
State laws, and it may result in a man being allowed to expend 
$2,500 while across the line from my district, in a bordering 
State, my colleague could not expend but $1,500? 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. It recognizes the inequality in the amount that 
can be expended by candidates? 

Mr. RUCKER. It recognizes the fact that in the State of 
Missouri, one of the greatest States of this Union [applause], 
in one district a certain limit is the maximum that one may 


spend, and just across in an adjoining district the amount may 
be twice as much. 

Mr. WALSH. In the same State? 

Mr. RUCKER. In the same State. 

Mr. WALSH. And that is fixed by State law? 

Mr. RUCKER. ‘That is fixed by State law. Let me say to 
the gentleman I do not desire to talk about personal matters, 
and I do not want to reveal too much 
1 Mr. WALSH. That was not my purpose in asking the ques- 

on. 

Mr. RUCKER. I win make this statement. In my own dis- 
trict I can not spend this year within $200 as much as I could 
in the last election, although I have occasion to spend four 
times as much 

Mr. WALSH. In other words, there is a descending rela- 
tion 

Mr. RUCKER (continuing). Owing to the fact that I was so 
very satisfactory to my Republican friends they did not put 
up a Republican candidate and there was no Republican vote 
to base the amount upon. 

Mr. WALSH. It seems to me that is a good argument for 
this House making it a uniform law. 

Mr. RUCKER. It is a good argument to induce the Legisla- 
ture of Missouri to change its law. 

Mr. WALSH. To comply with this act, for instance. 

Mr. RUCKER. Asa matter of fact, let me say, in answer to 
the gentleman’s suggestion, that the hope of this committee— 
and if we ever realize that hope we will be amply well paid— 
it is the hope of this committee, with the aid of Members of the 
House and Senate, to make a publicity law along a line so per- 
fect and satisfactory that every State of the Union will pattern 
after it and enact laws which will articulate with this Federal 
law, requiring publicity of statements of accounts in the States 
similar to what we are requiring here, and in that way begin 
and go all along through the great fabric of this Republic puri- 
fying the elections. I hope it can be done. 

Mr. SIMS. If I understand your bill—and I have not read 
it at this time closely—you limit this amount of expense to those 
items of expense required to be reported only. In other words, 
expense items are not required to be reported under this bill? 

Mr. RUCKER. Traveling expenses, for instance. 

Mr. SIMS. Or 

Mr. RUCKER. Under the Federal law you do not have to 
account for postage, but under our State law you do. 

Mr. SIMS. Under this law there is no limit of expenditures, 
provided they are of the kind not required to be reported, so 
far as Congress is concerned? 


Mr. RUCKER. That argument is worthy of consideration 


and thought, but how can it be done? There is every conceiv- 
able expense, either forcing men to intentionally forget or else 
forcing a man to carry a bookkeeper along to keep account of 
every little item of expense. It can not be done. 

A man is busy and rushing about transacting business, and he 
can not do it. Now, I only know one State of the Union where 
postage stamps have to be accounted for, and that is Missouri; 
and I want to say I can not write one letter to each name on 
my mailing list and put a 2-cent stamp on it without violating 
the law of my State. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman can frank congressional matter 
without any violation of the law to all of his constituents, can 
he not? 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes, sir. I believe so. 

Mr. MANN. So.that the gentleman has advantage over any- 
body running against him. The other man has to put a 2-cent 
stamp on his letter, and he can not do it without violating the 
law, but the gentleman can send a dozen pieces to one individual 
and does not violate the law. I do not say that the gentleman 
does, 

Mr. RUCKER. I want to say I have never done that for 
the reason that I always feared it would likely do me more harm 
than good. : 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman knows that some pannen may 
do it. The gentleman knows that every ember of the 
House—— 

Mr. WALSH. You can not send a political circular under a 
frank. 

Mr. MANN. Practically a political circular. I know of one 
room in this building now where there are a lot of people em- 
ployed sending out a campaign document printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. RUCKER. I think the gentleman is correct about that, 
but I think there are two of those rooms. I never have adopted 
that plan. I am not complaining about conditions. 
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Mr. SIMS. I wanted to get the answer of the gentleman. 
There is no attempt in this law to limit the expenditures that 
are not required to be reported upon the theory that those ex- 
penditures are not of the kind that are liable to corrupt the 
electorate like the writing of letters? In some States we have 
the election of county officers and State officers in August. We 
do it in Tennessee. Consequently, there are more candidates 
for office in the August election by far than there are in the 
fall election. Many counties are close. Suppose a candidate 
for Congress is requested by the committee of his party in 
those counties to contribute to the local party campaign fund 
for the August election. Now, does he have to report that under 
this law? As a matter of course he would not be called on if 
he was not a candidate, and he pays primarily because he ex- 
pects to receive, directly or indirectly, a party benefit. 

Mr. RUCKER. That is a question of mixed ethics of law 
that the gentleman is as well able to answer as I am, I will 
not attempt to answer it. 

Mr. SIMS. What will he do? 

Mr. RUCKER. I do not know. 
sumed, Mr, Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN, About 50 minutes. 

Mr. CRISP. Can I ask the gentleman a question? I had the 
honor and privilege of serving under my friend in the last Con- 
gress, and I know of his great efforts in this direction. You 
contemplate, then, amending the law to require the candidates 
to mail to their opponents a copy of the statement that they 
have? 

Mr. RUCKER. No. The House knocked that out in the last 
Congress. The House did not think it wise. I thought it was. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. RUCKER. I will be glad to answer the gentleman, but 
I have promised some time. 

Mr. FESS. Does the bill contemplate the expense of sending 
a statement to the newspapers? Suppose you announce you 
can not go back home, and you have to take that method? 

Mr. RUCKER. A paid item? 

Mr. FESS. Naturally it would be a paid item. 

Mr. RUCKER. It would have to be accounted for. The 
reason you send it back is to let them know you are not com- 
ing, and thus arouse friends to activity. 

Mr. FESS. If you make a trip in your own automobile, which 
costs money, would that be included? 

Mr. RUCKER. That is one of the inequities, as the gentle- 
man can see very well. 

Mr. FESS. I was asking for information. 

Mr. DECKER. As I understand the law as you have it now, 
and as it will be after this bill is passed, a man must swear to 
his expenditures that have been made either with his knowledge, 
by himself, or with his knowledge and consent by others. 

Now, the gentleman from Ohio spoke about the newspaper 
advertisements. I was wondering if there were advertisements 
in the newspapers of the district purporting to be under some 
committee supporting some man for Congress, we will say the 
“ Jones for Congress Club,” should those be accounted for by the 
candidate? 

Mr. RUCKER. Oh, I suggest this to the gentleman: To my 
mind it is inconceivable that such a club could run an adver- 
tisement for the benefit and in the interest of any candidate 
without his knowledge. If he knew of such effort being made 
in his behalf and acquiesced in it—that is, did not stop it—he 
ought and must charge himself with it or, in my judgment, vio- 
late the law as it now is and as it is proposed in this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. Will the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mares] use some time now? 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, in view of what the distinguished 
chairman of our committee, Mr. Rucker, has said, it may not 
be out of place for me at the outset, on behalf of the other 
Republican members of the committee and myself, to express 
our appreciation of the uniform courtesy and consideration 
which the chairman has always shown to the Republican mem- 
bers of the committee. In the consideration of this bill I think 
it is well within the truth to say that he consulted and worked 
with the Republican as much as with the Democratic members. 
[Applause. ] 

As the chairman of the committee has said, it is proposed 
by this bill to codify the laws now on the statute books requir- 
ing that an accounting be made of and publicity be given to cam- 
paign receipts and expenditures and to make some important 
amendments to such laws. 

It may be of interest to know the history of recent Federal 
legislation on this subject. The first law enacted by Congress 
attempting to require publicity of campaign receipts and ex- 
penditures was approved June 25, 1910. It required an account- 
ing after election only by campaign committees operating in 


How much time have I con- 


two or more States; that is, the national campaign committees. 
As the bill passed the House of Representatives it required an 
accounting by the committees before as well as after the elec- 
tion, but the provision requiring an accounting before election 
was stricken out in the Senate. 

At the next Congress a bill was introduced and passed the 
House of Representatives amending the law so as to require 
an aceounting by the national committees before election, as the 
House bill provided in the previous session. ‘The Senate at 
that session went further than the House of Representatives, 
It not only retained the provision requiring an accounting by 
such committees before the election, which it had stricken 
out of the House bill at the previous session, but incerporated 
a new provision, which went further than the House had pro- 
posed to go, requiring candidates for the nomination or election 
to the House of Representatives and the Senate, as well as com- 
mittees, to give an accounting of their campaign receipts and ex- 
penditures both before and after the election, and limited the 
amount which such candidates could expend. 

That act was approved August 19, 1911, and is the law at the 
present time. You are all familiar with that law. It is the 
law under which Members of Congress have had to file reports 
for the last four years. 

In the last Congress the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Rucker] introduced a bill, somewhat similar to the present one, 
to codify and revise these acts. That bill passed the House 
of Representatives and was reported by the Senate committee, 
but was never taken up in the Senate, 

Whenever this matter has been considered in Congress the 
right of Congress under the Constitution to enact legislation 
of the kind has been questioned by some, particularly in so far 
as it related to the nomination of candidates, but it is now 
generally conceded that Congress has the right to pass such 
legislation. The Supreme Court has recognized the right of 
Congress to regulate elections at which Members of Congress 
are elected in several cases. The nomination is such an essen- 
tial part of the election, and in many districts is so nearly 
equivalent to an election, that it would be unreasonable and 
to no purpose to give Congress the power to regulate the one 
and not the other. Such a construction would render the power 
of Congress over the election of its own Members of no avail. 

The present law does not define, nor is it proposed by this bill 
to define, the purposes for which money can be used in political 
campaigns. It only proposes to limit the amount of expendi- 
tures and require publicity thereof. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Does not the gentleman think it 
would be better to limit the expenditure of money to certain 
purposes, rather than to limit the amount of money that is 
expended? Or, in other words, would it not be better, if we 
are going to omit the one, to omit the one as to the amount 
that we can expend, and incorporate the one that designates 
the purposes for which the money may be expended? 

Mr. MAPES. I will say to the gentleman that, so far as I 
am personally concerned, I would favor a law which would 
both limit the amount of money that could be expended and 
define the purposes for which it could be spent. However, I 
think that if publicity is given of all expenditures, there will not 
be very much improper use of money in political campaigns. 

Most of the States have laws defining the purposes for which 
money can be expended in political campaigns, and I do not 
believe any candidate for Congress is going to spend money for 
which he has to account, showing that he has violated those 
State laws. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. In that connection, does not the 
gentleman think the candidate needs some protection as well as 
the public? 

Mr. MAPES. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. And that it would be well to limit 
the p for which the money can be expended, so as to 
avoid just the thing that the chairman of this committee called 
our attention to a moment ago? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. The candidate's time is very 
valuable. He has only a short time in which to reach his con- 
stituents, and he would be saved an immense amount of trouble 
if certain parties should know that it was unlawful to approach 
him to secure money or other favors at that time. 


Mr. MAPES. What the gentleman from Minnesota says is 
undoubtedly true. . 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there 


for a question? 
Mr. MAPES. Yes. 
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Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman has given a lot of study to 
this proposition. I would like to ask him if he has given any 
thought to this view of the case: Suppose that a citizen, who 
may happen for the time being to be a candidate for a Federal 
office—Member of Congress or Senator or President—should 
think proper to make a contribution to the national committee 
of his party or to the State committee of his party or the county 
committee of his party, without respect to anything in con- 
nection with his own candidacy. Has the committee reached the 
conclusion that that is chargeable to his expenses as a candidate 
for the office he is running for? 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit me 
to answer? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. RUCKER. Let me say this to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois: For four years I believe the law has plainly stated that 
any candidate might make contributions to political parties 
within the limits herein defined; in other words, not to exceed 


000. 

Mr. MADDEN. That does not answer my question at all. 

Mr. MAPES. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois that 
in Michigan candidates, when they contribute to the State or 
county committees, do account for those contributions in their 
statements. 

Mr. MADDEN. That does not answer my question at all. 
What I want to know is whether the mere fact that a man is a 
candidate for an office over which the Federal Government has 
jurisdiction prohibits him as a citizen of the United States from 
contributing out of his own money to the success of the party 
with which he is affiliated, whether it is through the national 
committee or otherwise? 

Mr. MAPES. If the committee has jurisdiction over the dis- 
trict in which he is a candidate, I should say he ought to account 
for it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, say the national committee. 

Mr. MAPES. If a candidate for Congress, in the State of 
Illinois, for instance, contributed to the local campaign of some 
man in California, perhaps it would not have to be accounted 
for; but if he contributed to the national committee, or to the 
State committee of Illinois, I think it ought to be accounted for. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman think the national com- 
mittee has any effect in the management of the campaign in any 
congressional district in the United States? 

Mr. MAPES. It ought to disband, if it has not. 

Mr. MADDEN. It has not. I have never been connected with 
a campaign yet where any committee, national committee or 
congressional committee, both of which committees are sup 
to have control of the campaign, have either contributed their 
moral support or their financial support or in any other way 
supported the candidacy of any man who ran for the office of 
Member of Congress coming within my knowledge. 

Mr. MAPES. They distribute literature and help the local 
campaign committees in other ways. 

Mr. FOCHT. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. FOCHT. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois not 
only that, but they have been a hindrance and a detriment from 
the fact that the word has gone abroad that they were helping 
you, and people call to see you, and when you refuse their de- 
mands and explain that they are not helping you, they believe 
you are lying to them. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MAPES. That may be the practical effect, but that is not 
the purpose for which they are organized. 

The theory of this legislation, as stated in the report of the 
committee of the Senate on the first bill, is “ the belief that pub- 
licity of contributions and expenditures in a campaign for a 
public office will tend to lessen, if not wholly prevent, the im- 
proper use of money in public campaigns and so promote the 
purity and honesty of elections.” 

It is interesting to note the change of attitude of the Demo- 
cratic Party in regard to this character of legislation. It is not 
many years ago that the members of that party generally de- 
clared legislation of this kind unconstitutional, and that the regu- 
lation of elections ought to be left to the States. In 1894, dur- 
ing the Cleveland administration, that party repealed the Federal 
election laws and the bribery statutes passed soon after the 
Civil War for the purpose of maintaining the purity of elections, 
against the protest and opposition of the Republican Members 
of Congress. To-day the Democratic Party makes the enactment 
of a measure somewhat similar a part of its legislative program. 

Most of the States have corrupt-practices acts of a much more 
stringent nature than the present Federal law or than is pro- 
posed by this bill. The State laws, as a rule, provide not only for 
publicity and limit the amount that may be expended, but they 
define the purposes for which money can be expended as well. 


The next step in Federal legislation undoubtedly will be the 
enactment of a statute after the manner of the State laws de- 
fining the purposes for which money can be expended in cam- 
paigns in which Members of Congress are to be elected and re- 
storing the bribery statutes that were repealed in 1894. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for one more 
question? 

Mr. MAPES. Just a brief question. 
more time than I intended to take. 

Mr. MADDEN. I wish to ask the gentleman if the committee 
have given any consideration to the question whether a citizen 
of the United States has any rights that anybody is bound to 
respect if he becomes a candidate for office? 

Mr. MAPES. I do not think this bill limits them in any way. 
Many believe that Federal legislation of this character would 
be more effective than the State laws upon the same subject, 
and that this legislation will not be complete until Congress 
enacts some such law. They believe that a Federal law upon 
Ze 3 would command much more respect than the State 

ws do. 

It is well to bear in mind, however, that this bill does not 
annul the corrupt-practice acts of the States. It is in addition 
to them. It aims to supplement the State laws rather than to 
supplant them. It expressly provides that the State laws shall 
not be annulled and that the candidates mentioned in it shall 
not be exempt from complying with such State laws. 

The amount that can be expended under State laws differs 
greatly in the different States. In Missouri, for example, the 
home of the distinguished chairman of the committee, a candi- 
date for Congress can expend $100 for the first 5,000 voters, 
$2 for each 100 voters over 5,000 and under 25,000, $1 for each 
100 voters over 25,000 and under 50,000, and $0.50 for each 100 
voters over 50,000. This would allow a candidate for election 
to the House of Representatives in a district where there were 
50,000 voters, which is more than the average, to expend in his 
campaign for the nomination and election a total of $750. 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER, The gentleman very accurately quoted the 
Missouri statute, but unfortunately, as I have had occasion to 
discover recently, the amounts that may be expended are not 
based on the voting strength of the district, but on the vote 
actually cast. 

Mr. MAPES. I think that is correct. 

Mr. SLOAN. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. MAPES. Very briefly. 

Mr. SLOAN. In the State of Missouri, if a candidate for 
Congress spent more money than the statute of the State of 
Missouri provides, would he come under the penalty provided in 
this statute if it was under the maximum generally provided? 

Mr. MAPES. The bill expressly states that he would. 

a Mr. SLOAN. That is, we are brought down to the Missouri 
asis. 

Mr. MAPES. If we live in Missouri, we are. 

West Virginia allows an expenditure of $75 only for each 
county in the district. The amount that can be expended varies 
in the different States, some States allowing 50 per cent of the 
first year’s salary, or $3,750, to be expended by a candidate 
for Congress. This bill limits the amount that a candidate for 
the House of Representatives can spend for his nomination 
and election to $2,500 and a Senator to $5,000. These amounts 
are in addition to his expenditures for travel and subsistence, 
stationery and postage, writing or printing—other than in 
newspapers—and for telegraph and telephone service. 

Some of the important changes in the pending bill over the 
present law are the following: 

The bill for the first time limits the amount that can be ex- 
pended by candidates for the office of President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States and requires them to give publicity 
to their expenditures. The committee has limited the amount 
that can be expended by a candidate for President for the pur- 
pose of securing his nomination and election to $50,000 and to 
a candidate for Vice President to $25,000. $ 

In this connection I will say that the committee struck out 
of the present law the provision which exempts candidates 
from accounting for expenditures for distributing posters, 
handbills, and letters. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. You struck that out? 

Mr. MAPES. We struck it out of the present law. We felt 
that candidates ought to account for such expenditures. 

The present law only requires campaign committees operating 
in two or more States to make a statement. The pending bill 
requires all committees that receive or expend any money for 
the purpose of influencing or attempting to influence the result 
of a primary or an election at which candidates for President, 


I have already taken 
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Vice President, Senator, or Representative in Congress are to 
be nominated or elected to make a statement even though operat- 
ing entirely with a State. 

This provision of the bill is criticized because of the number 
of reports that will be required, but it seemed to the committee 
that the law would not be effective unless it required reports 
from all committees that take part in the campaign. The fact 
is that the congressional campaign committees and the county 
committees within the congressional districts are very important 
factors in the election, and a law which would leave them out of 
consideration would be incomplete. In recommending this pro- 
vision the committee is only following out the action of the 
House of Representatives in the last Congress. The bill re- 
ported by the committee at that time did not contain such a 
provision, but an amendment covering the matter was voted into 
the bill in the House. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MAPES. Briefly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Take the case of Cook County, III., where we 
have 10 congressional districts in one county. The county com- 
mittee has jurisdiction over the whole campaign of the 10 con- 
gressional districts. They conduct a campaign for every man 
who runs for office of any kind, name, or nature in Cook County. 
How are they going to make a report as to just what they spend 
for a candidate for Congress, when his campaign is coupled up 
with all the other candidates? It can not be done. 

Mr. MAPES. I think under the provisions of this bill, if they 
account once for the money they expend, that will cover it even 
though there are a number of candidates. They do not have 
to make any more statements than they would if there were 
only one candidate. The money is spent for the benefit of the 
ticket, and the candidates for Congress are on the ticket. The 
committee would undoubtedly have to account for all expendi- 
tures made in the campaign. 

Under the provisions of the bill voluntary committees or as- 
sociations of the friends of candidates or any individual who ex- 
pends $50 or more for the purpose of helping to nominate or elect 
a candidate must make a report, unless he contributes the same 
to a committee. 

The bill also provides that no committee shall expend in any 
one State more than is contributed or raised by citizens of that 
State. The purpose of this provision is to prevent the excessive 
use of money in a State which it may seem desirable or im- 
portant to carry. 

The bill also reduces the amount that may be expended by 
candidates for the House of Representatives from $5,000, in 
the present law, to $2.500, and for the Senate from $10,000 to 
$5,000. This is in addition to expenditures for printing, writ- 
ing, stationery and postage, traveling expenses, and so forth, 
and is more than is allowed by the majority of the States having 
corrupt-practice acts. 

Another new provision requires a candidate to file a copy of 
his statement with the clerk of the United States district court 
having jurisdiction over the Federal judicial district in which 
the candidate resides. 

The bill also requires that anyone found to have violated its 
provisions shall not receive or retain the office to which he has 
been declared elected. The committee has some doubt as to 
the constitutionality of this provision in view of the right of 
each House to determine the qualifications of {ts own Members, 
but has put it into the bill for whatever moral effect it may have. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. . 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. What happens to a man who runs 
for Congress and is defeated? Does the law make provision 
that if he violates the law they can get after him as well as the 
sitting Member? 

Mr. MAPES. Every man who violates the law comes under 
the jurisdiction of the law, and will be dealt with by the dis- 
trict attorney in the district in which he resides. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Will it be up to the district at- 
torney, or will the successful candidate for Congress have to 
do it, in the same way that the defeated candidate would push 
it against the successful one? 

Mr. MAPES. This bill provides that it is the duty of the 
Clerk of the House to call the attention of the district attorney 
to any violation of the law. 

Mr. SLOAN. Under the existing law would it require the 
Cook County committee to report first to the Cook County au- 
thorities; second, to the secretary of state of the State of Illi- 
nois, as they do in our State 

Mr. MAPES. If the State law provides that. 

Mr. SLOAN. And third, to the Clerk of the House? 


Mr. MAPES. This law requires the committee to report to 
the Clerk of the House and to the clerk of the district court 
having jurisdiction. 

Mr. TAGGART. There are many States that have statutes 
limiting expenditures for local and State officers, but which ex- 
pressly omit to place any limitation on candidates for Senator 
or Representative in Congress or for President and Vice Presi- 
dent. This act has no reference to any State statute, except 
those that place a limitation on candidates for Congress and 
national candidates, as I understand. 

Mr. MAPES. That is It. 

To state the purpose of the bill in one sentence, I think it can 
fairly be said that the bill aims to require publicity of all ex- 
penditures for the purpose of influencing the result of the nomi- 
nation or election of a candidate for President, Vice President, 
Senator, or Representative in Congress, whether made by the 
eandidate himself, by regularly organized political committees, 
voluntary associations of friends, or otherwise. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. I notice that the forms for statements re- 
quired in this act shall be furnished by the Clerk of the House. 
Does the Clerk of the House furnish forms for candidates to the 
Senate or for the election of President and Vice President? 

Mr. MAPES. I think that has been the practice. 

Mr. WALSH. It is intended to continue that practice, is it? 

Mr. MAPES. It is. The bill is reported unanimously by the 
Committee on Election of President, Vice President, and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. No one will claim for the bill that it 
will bring about a political millenium, but if enacted into law 
it will make it a little more difficult to use money in political 
campaigns improperly, or, as Gladstone is said to have answered 
the critics of certain reform legislation in England, it will make 
“it a little harder to do wrong and a little more easy to do 
right. fApplause.] 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman 
from Missouri in charge of the bill about what hour will the 
general debate end? 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman from Michigan inform 
me how many speeches he has on that side? 

Mr. MAPES. We have three more speeches, I think our 
time will be afl taken up. 


GEORGIA WATERMELONS,. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I have a matter of the high- 
est privilege, and I ask the gentleman to yield to me a minute 
or so to talk about it. 

Mr. RUCKER. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The hour of closing debate does not suit 
me, so I will have to ask the loan of Members. The Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce has a very important meet- 
ing at which they have a clinic and will dissect the bodies of a 
large number of Georgia watermelons that have come in from 
Troup County, Ga., in the district whieh I have the honor to 
represent. They will have as special witnesses the surviving 
Members of the Fifty-fifth Congress as special guests. Any 
Member present who is a friend of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, or of the surviving Members of the 
Fifty-fifth Congress, is invited to come up and participate. 

Mr. RUCKER. At what time does this meeting take place? 

Mr. ADAMSON. At 3 o'clock, in the room of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. [Applause.] 


CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS AND EXPENDITURES. 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Sanrorp]. 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to join with the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Mapes] in paying the highest pos- 
sible compliment to the ability, capacity, and patience of our 
able chairman, through whose diligence we have been able here 
to present a bill that expresses at least the best judgment, re- 
gardless of partisan considerations, of the members of the com- 
mittee with reference to publicity. 

A few months ago there came from the White House a list 
describing in detail the specifications of the task set before 
Congress for this session. That list came directly from the 
President, as alt Members of the House understood, and on that 
list there was included an item describing this bill, as I am now 
informed. It was called the corrupt-practice act. I have been 
on the committee all winter, but I did not recognize thut this 
was a corrupt-practice act. I do not want to say that the Presi- 
dent used “ weasel words,“ because I assume that he may not 
have known exactly what was in the bill or exactly what a 
corrupt-practice act is. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. SANFORD. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wanted to ask the gentleman if he re- 
17 0 whether in that list there was a presidential primary 
aw. 

Mr. SANFORD. I do not recall that there was. The point 
I am trying to make is that the bill before us is a publicity bill— 
nothing more. It is not designed to become in any real sense 
a corrupt-practice act. This bill, however, recognizes the exist- 
ence of corrupt practices, the law to prevent which was re- 
penled by the Democratic Party in 1894. 

During the reconstruction period that followed the Civil War 
and between 1865 and 1870 several Federal statutes were en- 
acted in exercise of the authority conferred on Congress by the 
Constitution to prevent corrupt practice at elections. There 
were provisions to protect the citizen in doing the things neces- 
sary to qualify himself to vote and penalties provided for 
wrongfully refusing to receive a vote, and for unlaw- 
fully hindering a person from voting. There was provi- 
sion to keep the United States courts open to protect such 
rights. There was provision for the appointment of super- 
visors of election to attend at all times and places for holding 
elections of Representatives and Delegates in Congress, and 
such supervisors were required to scrutinize the counting of the 
ballots. There was provision for the summary punishment of 
persons offending against these laws. All of these provisions, 
constituting a complete system for the protection of the inter- 
ests of the Federal Government at elections where Members of 
Congress and Senators were to be chosen, were embodied in 
title 26 of the Revised Statutes. 

There were further laws for the punishment of crimes 
against the elective franchise providing for the punishment of 
persons who unlawfully hinder, delay, or prevent any citizen 
from voting and punishing persons for fraudulently voting or 
for using any force, threat, intimidation, or bribery; punishing 
fraudulent registration, punishing officers of election for vio- 
lation of duty; punishing persons for being guilty of conspiracy 
to prevent the support of any candidate; punishing super- 
visors of election for neglecting their duties; punishing other 
persons for interfering with supervisors of election or for ob- 
structing the verification of the registration list. 

There was, in fact, a complete exercise of the authority given 
Congress to protect the purity of the ballot at elections at 
which Representatives in Congress were chosen. 

But when the Democratic Party was in power in 1894 these 
laws were repealed on the theory that they were both uncon- 
stitutional and inexpedient. 

It is interesting to quote a paragraph from the report of the 
committee that favored the repeal of these laws: 


But we regard these statutes as chiefly inimical to the best interests 
of the ple because they are, in eff a vote of lack of confidence 
in the States of the Union. ‘The inference is irresistible: that they 
were enacted because of a lack of confidence in the honesty If not in 
the ability of the States to conduct their own elections. With such 
an intention plainly on their face, with what consideration could they 
be met by the papie for whom they were intended, except that of 
distrust and suspicion? Would the United States Government suffer 
less by the prevalence of fraud in elections than the States whose offl- 
cers we sent to represent it in the Government of the United States? 
Is fraud in elections any less contemptible because It emanates from 
the people of the States without Federal interference, or is it any less 
ated to the people of the States because it lacks Federal super- 
vision aks 

Let every trace of the reconstruction measures’ be bate 7 5 from the 
statute books; let the States of this Fst Union understand that the 
elections are in their own hands, and it there be fraud, coercion, or 
force used, they will be the first to feel it. 


The same party, again in power, admits the weakness of the 
theory on which it repealed these remedial laws and proposes 
to cover up its shortcomings witu a publicity statute. 

The burden of the argument, however, for the repeal of these 
statutes was on the ground that they were unconstitutional. 
Throughout the discussion of this subject it is very evident that 
the Democratic Party has been unwilling to recognize the au- 
thority of the Federal Government to pass such laws. The 
reason for this attitude of mind is almost self-evident, and can 
clearly be found in the following figures: 

At the 1914 election of Members of Congress the total vote 
cast in certain districts was as follows: 

Total vote. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Third district 
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The population of the above districts is in almost every case 
approximately 200,000. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANFORD. Gladly. 

Mr. FESS. I made a comparison of the seventh Ohio district 
with the State of Mississippi, and found that the seventh Ohio 
district cast one-third more votes than the eight districts of the 
State of Mississippi in 1914. 
one, SANFORD. That is very interesting in a representative 

y: 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANFORD. Certainly. 

Mr. FOSTER. Does the gentleman think that the fact that 
in a southern district where there is no opposition in a general 
election that it is a fair comparison to what the vote is in other 
districts? 

Mr. SANFORD. I think it is fair to point out that in a con- 
gressional district in the United States, with a population of 
200,000, there are only 2,000 or 8,000 interested American citizens 
ready to express in the only way possible for them their interest 
in the Government of the United States. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. FOSTER. Now, without any politics in it, laying aside 
the politics 

Mr. SANFORD. I do not call it polities. 

Mr. FOSTER. In a southern district in which there is no 
opposition, no other candidate running as a Member of Con- 
gress, does not that make some difference in the number of 
votes that may be cast? Has the gentleman compared the dis- 
tricts where there is opposition to see what the vote is? 

Mr. SANFORD. I have found that where there is some com- 
petition—for instance, like the district I referred to in Texas, 
where there are 3 Republican votes—it does make some 
difference. 

I have the honor to represent a district of approximately the 
same size in population as those mentioned above, and at the 
1914 election there were polled in my district 52,862 votes. 
The voting strength of the districts represented by the gen- 
tlemen on the left of the aisle ranges from 80,000 to 50,000. 

In this connection, also, it is interesting to note that the chair- 
man of the great Agricultural Committee of this House, the 
gentleman from South Carolina, represents a district which 
polled a total vote of 5,501, The gentleman from Virginia, the 
chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee, represents 
a district that polled at the last election 4,214 votes. The chair- 
man of the Committee on Education, the gentleman from 
Georgia, represents a district that polled 6,836 votes. The gen- 
tleman from Virginia, the chairman of the Committee on In- 
sular Affairs, that has reported such important bills to change 
the policy of this Government concerning its island possessions, 
represents a district that polled 4,578 votes. The gentleman 
from Georgia, the chairman of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, represents a district polling 4,754 votes. 
The chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, the gentle- 
man from Virginia, who has had charge of the most important 
bill that has come before this session of Congress, represents a 
district that polled 5,255 votes. The gentleman from North 
Carolina, the chairman of Ways and Means and the leader of 
the House, represents a district that polled only 7,843 votes. 

The total vote of all the districts combined represented by 
the chairmen of all these important committees is much less 
than the total vote of the district which I represent, but in the 
hands of these chairmen of committees is the control of most 
of the important legislation of Congress. I do not question the 
ability of any of these gentlemen, but merely desire to point out 
the character and extent of their representation. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANFORD. I will yield to my colleague. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Did the gentleman have a contest in the 
Republican primary at the time he was nominated? 

Mr. SANFORD. Oh, we have no troubles in the Republican 
Party in my district. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CALDWELL. Did the gentleman receive as many votes 
in his primary as he did in the general election? 

Mr. SANFORD. I did not pay much attention to the pri- 
mary. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Does not the gentleman know that in the 
South the fight is all made in the primary, because all the 
decent people down there are Democrats? [Laughter.] 
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Mr. SANFORD. Yes; the primary is a family quarrel. But 
I think I have a right to comment on the election itself. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SANFORD. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think the gentleman did not 
eatch the import of the inquiry of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CALDWELL], which was this, that the contest in the 
States about which the gentleman from New York [Mr. San- 
FORD] just addressed the House, hinges always on the primary 
election and does not hinge on the general election at all. 

Mr. SANFORD, I caught that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. So that what applies in this 
particular instance would not apply after the candidate had 
gained the nomination? 

Mr. SANFORD. Yes; I see that. 

Mr. FOCHT. We all understand what underlies this whole 
business, and why they do not vote in the fall, but I would like 
to ask the gentleman, while he is on his feet, to state how he 
regards the action of the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means and the other members representing the southern 
districts that poll only two or three thousand votes, in bringing 
in a revenue bill to tax the North untold millions of dollars 
when they pay very little of it themselves, and what will be the 
ultimate result of that? Are they not inviting something to be 
done and done very soon? 

Mr. SANFORD. I understand that, and in this connection 
I want to say that I make no reflection and do not want to be 
understood as making any reflection on the ability or quality 
of mind of any of the chairmen of these committees, but I say 
what I do merely to call attention to the quality of representa- 
tion, in order that some people may be able better to under- 
stand the vision of the men who helped in this great year to 
more clearly define Americanism in this country. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANFORD. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. If it is constitutional to pass a bill of this kind 
would there be anything to prevent a Republican majority some- 
time from requiring that at least 30,000 votes should be east 
for somebody in a congressional district before a man should be 
certified as elected to this great body? 

Mr. SANFORD. I can answer the gentleman by saying that 
the Supreme Court of the United States has said that this body 
has almost unlimited power with reference to the supervision 
of the elections at which Members of Congress are chosen. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANFORD. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman think the passage of this 
bill is going to produce more votes in these districts to which 
he has referred; that there will be more votes cast at these 
elections? 

Mr. SANFORD. Oh, no; nothing can do that. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman replies that nothing can do 
that. 

Mr. SANFORD. Nothing; that is, that can be done at this 
session of Congress. 

Mr. MADDEN, Oh, that is quite a different proposition. 

Mr. SANFORD. I will come to that. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman come to that? 

Mr. SANFORD. Yes. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANFORD. Yes. 

Mr. ADAIR. Has the gentleman taken notice of the fact 
that the State from which I come, the northern State of Indiana, 
is represented by 11 Democratic Congressmen, one of whom is a 
member of the Committee on Ways and Means, and that each 
one of these 11 was elected by probably as large a vote as the 
gentleman from New York received, and that one gentleman of 
those 11, who is a member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, figured in reporting to the House the revenue bill, as well 
as did the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KITCHIN]. 

Mr. SANFORD. I am not discussing the revenue bill. I 
would rather not get into that. I was interrupted by a gentle- 
man who brought it up, and the gentleman’s remark can apply 
to his inquiry. 

Mr. ADAIR. Then I shall apply it to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Focrr]. 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Chairman, I find that I must refuse 
further to yield. 

These figures quoted above clearly show why the party in 
power at the present time is perfectly willing to commit itself 
to a harmless publicity statute while it keeps off the statute 
books laws to prevent corrupt practices at elections. 
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I am in favor of the passage of this bill, although I believe 
it to be merely a halting step. I am in favor of voting for it 
because I am perfectly confident that no effective law on this 
subject could be passed in this Congress. 

If we start consideration of this subject with the assumption 
that money is improperly used in political campaigns and with 
the assumption that elections are not honestly conducted 
throughout the different States of the Union, one may well 
question whether or not the power given to Congress by sec- 
tion 4 of Article I of the Constitution does not carry with it a 
duty that is coextensive with that power and an obligation that 
is definite. [Applause.] 

The provision of the Constitution is as follows: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the legislature 
thereof; but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the places of choosing Senators. 

The framers of the Constitution apparently clearly foresaw - 
that the time might come that the States would fail in their 
duty in this matter of holding elections, and reserved to the 
Congress, it seems to me, the fullest power to make regulations 
affecting the manner of conducting elections. New conditions, 
however, not foreseen by the writers of the Constitution, have 
arisen which emphasize the obligation of Congress to cure the 
evil of corrupt practice at election if such evil in fact exists, 
and I for one believe that it does. The new conditions of which 
I speak are those that have grown out of the introduction of 
the direct primary. In a large number of congressional dis- 
tricts to-day the direct primary election is for all practical pur- 
poses the final election. In those districts the only real contest 
is the contest at the direct primary. The result of the primary 
election is final. Those are the districts in which one or the 
other political party is so strong that its candidates are either 
wholly unopposed or so weakly opposed that the final election 
may be said to be uncontested. It is in the conduct of the di- 
rect primary contest in such cases that money is spent. It is 
probably a fact that in many congressional districts fully as 
much money is spent by congressional candidates and their 
supporters in these days in seeking to be chosen at the primary 
election as is spent in the final election contest itself. The im- 
proper use of money to control the result of the direct primary 
is just as viclous and threatens just as seriously the stability 
of the Government as the improper use of money in the cam- 
paign for final election. 

At each stage in the development of the law which the pend- 
ing bill seeks to amend it has been strenuously objected, both 
in this House and in the Senate, that Congress has no authority 
to interfere with or in any manner to regulate direct primary 
elections. These objections, however, have been overridden, 
and Congress has assumed the authority to the extent to which 
these bills have gone to regulate the use of money at the pri- 
mary election, as well as at the final election. If the Congress 
has operated within its constitutional authority in going to the 
extent to which it has already gone, it seems clear to my mind 
that it not only has authority but it must also recognize the 
obligation to do all within its power to regulate the manner of 
holding both primary and final elections to such an extent that 
it may be said that it has done its whole duty to promote the 
purity and honesty of elections. 

The bill before us, without any partisan distinctions, has 
received the unanimous approval of the members of the com- 
mittee. It probably represents the best that can be done at 
this time. It would, it seems to me, however, be unwise to 
claim that much good will be accomplished by this bill. Its 
influence to accomplish purity in elections is decidedly an in- 
direct influence. I do not pretend to be able to accurately 
estimate the total number of reports that will be required by 
this bill. It is something like 20,000. 

Reports are required of every candidate and of each candi- 
date before and after the primary election, and before and after 
the final election. It requires also reports of all committees, 
associations, and organizations, whether political or not, of all 
their transactions with reference to money expended or promises 
given for the purpose of influencing or attempting to influence 
the result of any such elections. How many such committees 
there will be or how many candidates in the 435 congressional 
districts of the country I do not know, nor does anybody else. 

Every detail is required to make complete paper record of 
financial transactions that may effect the result of the elections. 
I can not imagine how Congress can do any more than is being 
done under this bill to make publicity possible. 

The point that I am trying to make is that it is easy to ac- 
complish publicity, but that we are accomplishing very little 
toward promoting purity. Under the direct-primary system 
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it has been commonly and constantly claimed that the rich man 
has n distinct advantage and the poor man has no chance. 

Without having any evidence to offer, I should be unwilling 
to say as a fact that the political committees and the candi- 
dates who have been making reports under this law have not 
truthfully and accurately reported their expenditures, although 
I may be permitted to say that from many conversations with 
many people I have gained the impression that it is generally 
understood that it is not a difficult thing to make a report as 
to campaign expenses, If this bill does no more than impress 
upon the mind of the candidate for Congress the fact that if he 
inaccurately and untruthfully reports as to his campaign ex- 
penses he is a criminal and unfit to take his seat it will perhaps 
have done much. The crime, however, of violating this act is 
one that is not easily detected. I can not find that anyone has 
been convicted of violating this act since its original passage in 
1910, From that fact, however, I do not draw the conclusion 
that many persons have not violated it, and violated it willfully. 

I do not know that anything can be done further than is being 
done to enforce honest obedience to the provisions of this law. 
But what I am trying to point out is the fact that the law does 
not, and probably can not, do much to embarrass those who are 
inclined to purchase public office, for a person so criminally in- 
clined surely can not hesitate to falsely report the amount of his 
disbursements. 

I have no doubt that the vast number of men who are or who 
have sought to be or who have sought to become Members of the 
Senate or House of Representatives feel themselves morally 
bound by the limitations of this law. As to such persons and as 
to all who nre mentally honest the law would be sufficient 
if it merely fixed the limit of disbursement. One of the primary 
purposes of providing for publicity is to control the acts of those 
who desire to use more money than that limited, or who desire to 
use and do use money for corrupt purposes. 

This committee has taken the position which is clearly de- 
scribed by its learned chairman in his report, where he says 
that— 

No attempt is here made, nor in any part of this bill, to limit the 
expenditure of 5 used in an ‘ort to reach the judgment of 
electors. Appeal to the mind and judgment of men by political parties 
and candidates for political office is commendable and is encouraged 
by every section and provision of this bill. 

The purpose of the bill, as the chairman points out, is to pre- 
vent the use of money “ to demoralize, corrupt, and debauch the 
electorate.” The root of the evil, therefore, at which this bill 
with its indirect influence is aiming is the purchased vote. The 
scheme of the bill by which it attempts to use this indirect in- 
fluence is to require an accurate account of the collection and 
distribution of all money by candidates and committees in the 
hope that in this manner men will be prevented from using 
money for a corrupt purpose because of the fact that they are 
required to account for the money. I can not be very optimistic 
with reference to the curative value of this bill. A person who 
would use money to buy votes is a criminal. The bill simply 
requires, therefore, of the criminal who would debauch the elec- 
torate that he add to his crime the further and much easier 
crime of falsely reporting his act. 

What I am saying, however, is not any criticism of this bill, 
which I sincerely hope will pass the House. I merely desire to 
point out how Congress has the clear duty to deal further with 
this matter of corrupt practices by reenacting the statute re- 
penled in 1894. 

There has grown up in this country a wholesome regard for 
the Federal criminal laws. Such laws are feared more than the 
statutes of any of the States. The long arm and the farseeing 
eye of the Federal Government under such a statute would 
now go a great way, in my judgment, to persuade men that it 
is a dangerous thing to attempt to demoralize, corrupt, and 
debauch the electorate. The repealed statutes were well 
within the supervisory power of Congress under that provision 
of the Constitution which I have cited, giving to Congress the 
right to make and alter regulations affecting the manner of 
holding elections. The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in Ex parte Seibold (100 U. S., p. 372), speaking on this subject, 


says: 
In ma tions for the election of Representatives it is not 
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se of such power can properly cause no collision of regu- 
lations or jurisdiction, because the dathertty of Congress over the 
subject is paramount, and any regulations it may make necessarily 
supersede inconsistent regulations of the State. This is Involved in 
the power to “ make or alter.” 

Mr. Chief Justice Bradley, in the opinion in that case, uses 
the following language appropriate to this discussion: 

It is the — 8 15 of the States to elect Representatives to Con 
The due and r election of these Representatives is of vita 

rtance to the United States. The Government of the United States 
1 no . an os 8 than the . government is, 

certainly is no un o stan as a ive tator when 
duties are violated and outrageous frauds are on mitted 

In Ex parte Yarbrough (110 U. S., 664) the Supreme Court 
used the following language with reference to the right of Con- 
pa to regulate elections at which Members of Congress are 
0 n: 

Will it be denied that it is in the power of that body to provide laws 
for the proper conduct of those elections; to provide, if 2 the 
officers who shall conduct them and make return of the result. and 
especially to provide in an election held under its own authori for 
security of life and limb to the voter while in the exercise of this 
function? Can it be doubted that Congress can by law protect the 
act of voting, the place where it is done, and the man who votes from 
personal violence or intimidation and the election itself from corrup- 
tion and fraud? 

If this be so—and it is not doubted—are such powers annulled 
because an election for State officers Is held at the same time and 
place? Is it any less important that the election of Members of Con- 
gress should be the free choice of all the electors because State officers 
are to be elected at the same time? 

These questions answer themselves; and it is only because the Con- 
gm of the United States, through long habit and long years of for- 

rance, has in deference and respect to the States refrained from the 
exercise of these powers that they are now doubted. 

In James r. Bowman (190 U. S., 127) the Supreme Court 
held section 5507, Revised Statutes, to be unconstitutional. 
This section was designed to punish persons who by means of 
bribery or certain threats should intimidate or prevent the 
exercise of the right of suffrage to persons protected by the fif- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution. In this case the court, 
in holding this particular statute unconstitutional, used the 
following language: 

We are fully sensible of the great wrong which results from brider 
at elections, and do not N the power of Congress to punish suc 
offenses when committed in respect to the election of Federal officers.. 

The interest of the Government, therefore, being of such vital 
importance, the authority of Congress in the matter being so 
unquestioned, the existence of the evil of corrupt practice heing 
recognized by the pendency of this bill, is it not a fact that the 
obligation is on Congress to recognize the evil, to again exercise 
its authority, and to meet its obligations? [Applause] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Froop having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendments of the 
House to the bill (S. 2845) authorizing the sale of the matine- 
hospital reservation in Cleveland, Ohio, 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed Dill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

S. 6279. An act for the relief of William Harold Kehoe. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from fle Speaker's table and referred to its 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 6279. An act for the relief of William Harold Kehoe; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


PUBLICITY OF CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS AND EXPENDITURES. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I am in Javor of a uniform 
corrupt-practice act applied to all of the States in the clection 
of Members of Congress. I think it is unfortunate that while 
we are dealing with this general subject we are proposing to 
do it in the wholly inadequate way proposed by this bill. Ordi- 
narily Federal statutes dealing with matters which have for- 
merly been under the jurisdiction of the State legislatures are 
passed with a view of securing uniformity of laws with respect 
to the general subject: ‘There are now corrupt-practice acts in 
many of the States. These acts differ in many essential fea- 
tures. This law would create no uniformity with respect to 
these laws whatever. It only serves to incrense the complien- 
tions and discriminations which now exist. For instance, as 
has been stated, in the State of Missouri, represented by the 
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distinguished chairman of the committee that reports this bill, 
there is a limit of approximately $600 or $700 in the amount 
that he can legally expend. This law will in no way affect that, 
although in those States in which there is now no limitation 
whatever the candidate will be limited only by the amount 


specified in this bill. In my own State there is a requirement 
that a candidate shall report all of his expenditures, including 
expenditures which are specified in this bill and expenditures 
which are not specified in this bill. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Does the gentleman not think that such a 
law is a good deal better than the one before us now? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do think so. I have ro doubt of that 
whatever. That is one objection to this bill—it repeals State 
laws which are better than this bill. The law is in many re- 
spects wholly and utterly inadequate. 

Mr. MAPES. How does it repeal any State law? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I will answer that question. This bill 
contains on its face a recognition of its own inadequacy. It 
provides it shall only repeal or supersede State laws in those 
particulars in which it is in conflict with State laws. The 
same provision is carried in the existing law, but in the State 
which I have the honor to represent in part the Attorney Gen- 
eral has held that, with respect to the limit and with respect 
to the statement to be filed under the State law, the present 
law repeals the State law. I do not know how much further 
his decision goes, but it goes that far. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman believe Congress can pass 
a measure 

Mr. ANDERSON. 
[Mr. MAPES]. 

Mr. MAPES. Does not this bill expressly provide that the 
8 laws shall be in force as far as they pertain to elec- 
tions? x 

Mr. ANDERSON. It does, and so does the present law; but 
the gentleman is familiar, I think, with the rule of law that 
where the Federal Government undertakes to deal with a sub- 
ject it enters that field exclusively, and so the Attorney General 
has held that it does repeal the sections of our law which re- 
quires a full report and which fixes a limit upon the expendi- 
ture. 

Mr. WALSH. Is the gentleman of opinion that Congress 
can enact a law which will abrogate State laws pertaining to 
the election of Members of the House and the Senate? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have no doubt of it whatever. 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I will. 

Mr. RUCKER. If the gentleman will look at section 16 of 
the bill he will find that it is expressly provided that— 


_. This act shall not be construed to annul or vitiate the laws of any 
State, not directly in conflict herewith, relating to the nomination or 
election of candidates for the offices herein named, or to exempt any 
such candidate from complying with such State laws. 


Mr. ANDERSON, Yes. But it is in conflict with many of 
the best and most salutary provisions of existing State laws. 
It requires statements to be filed concerning certain disburse- 
ments of the candidate at certain times and in certain places, 
while the State laws require statements to be filed at other 
times and at other places, with respect to other and different 
disbursements of the candidate. It is in conflict with the State 
law wherever it differs from the State law in its requirements, 
but as the gentleman has said, because it does not specifically 
repeal the State law, the candidate, for his own protection, 
must comply with both, and in those States where statements 
are required to be filed at other times and places than are 
specified in this bill, and as to other disbursements, the candi- 
date must keep two separate accounts, and file anywhere from 
16 to 24 separate statements of his receipts and expenditures. 
This is no small task in the middle of a campaign. But I was 
addressing myself particularly to the fact that this bill does not 
create uniformity of law with respect to corrupt practices in 
elections, but, on the contrary, only perpetuates the discrimina- 
tions which now exist between the different States, and com- 
plicates the difficulties of the candidate. 

Mr. EMERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. EMERSON. As suggested by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, it does not vitinte any State law, unless directly in con- 
flict with it. Does that pertain to the amount expended? Sup- 
pose the amount the State allowed a candidate for Congress to 
expend was $1,000 or $2,000 and this allows $2,500; would that 
be construed as being in conflict? 

Mr. RUCKER. ‘The gentleman does not state it correctly. The 
law as it stands now and the language in this bill is that no 
candidate for Senator or Representative may spend any larger 
or greater sum than he can lawfully spend under the laws of 


I yield to the gentleman from Michigan 


the State in which he resides, provided that the total amount 
that he may expend does not exceed $5,000. Now, then, if the 
State law limits the amount to $10,000, on the face of the law 
it would be in conflict, and it could be cut down to $5,000, but if 
the State puts a lower limit than $5,000, the law recognizes the 
validity of the act. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The gentleman from Missouri, of course, 
will recognize the fact that that is an injustice. There is no 
reason why a man should be permitted to spend $5,000 in one 
congressional district because he lives in the State of Minnesota 
and be limited to $600 because he lives in the State of Missouri» 

Mr. RUCKER. I grant the gentleman is right, that there 
should be uniformity, but the States have acted, and the States 
have not thus far acted with uniformity. Now, we ought to fix 
the law so that we invite the States to legislate along the line 
of this bill and try to bring about a condition which will create 
uniformity. 

Mr. ANDERSON. We have here the power to create uni- 
formity. We are not obliged to wait for the States to conform to 
the statute we may pass here. We have the power here to 
create uniformity. 

Mr. RUCKER. Well, the gentleman will appreciate this: If 
the law of my State or yours fixes a certain limitation and 
Congress puts a higher limitation, and the gentleman or I 
would say that we spent the money under the authority of a 
law of Congress, while in the final analysis we might not be 
amenable under the State law, we would be amenable to the 
criticism and animadversion of every man who indorses the 
State law, which would put a gentleman to great disadvantage. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think that when Congress undertakes to 
deal with a general subject that it ought to deal with the general 
subject adequately, and if it assumes jurisdiction of a proposi- 
tion, it ought to assume the jurisdiction to the exclusion of the 
State. It ought to create, so far as possible, a general uni- 
formity in the law which will put all candidates for the same 
office on the same footing. 

Mr. RUCKER. I want to qualify what I said a little while 
ago. I feel there should be-uniformity just as far as practic- 
able, but, if the gentleman will bear with me, I have heard 
Members on this floor say that in certain districts in the United 
States it would be harsh and unjust to put them on the $5,000 
limitation for the reason of their having different nationalities 
in their district, many of whom could not understand the 
language which the Member speaks, and that he must have 
printing done in this language and have printing done in that 
language and printing in some other language in order to reach 
those people. 

Mr. ANDERSON. You do that very thing in this bill. You 
limit every Member of Congress to $2,500 for the expenses 
which are specified under the bill. But the fellow who is limited 
by State laws to a less sum than that is still limited by that law. 

Mr. RUCKER. The reason the congressional act put it at 
$2,500 is because Congress in its judgment thought $2,500 would 
be sufficient to meet the conditions in any district. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I agree with that. This bill is inadequate 
in many respects. It contains no definition as to what are legal 
expenditures under the law. In other words, there is no sec- 
tion in this bill which defines the purposes for which a candidate 
may expend money. He may under this bill hire any number 
of persons to go out and exercise their influence throughout his 
district for the purpose of influencing the election without 
violating any provision of the bill whatever. 

He may spend a million dollars for advertising, outside of 
the newspapers, without violating any section of this bill. He 
may spend a hundred thousand dollars on speakers and bands 
without incurring the slightest penalty under its provisions, He 
may send a telegram to every voter in the congressional dis- 
trict without incurring any penalty under this bill. He may 
do all of these things without making any account whatever of 
the expenditure, but if his State law prohibits expenditures 
for these purposes or limits such expenditures, he is subject to 
all of the penalties of the laws of the State. This law will not 
encourage the passage of corrupt practice acts in the States; it 
only exempts candidates in States which have no corrupt 
practice act from the penalties to which other candidates in 
States that have corrupt practice acts are subject. I again re- 
peat, that while we are dealing with this subject we ought to 
deal with it adequately and in such a way as to put the candi- 
dates of all the parties and of all the States upon an equal foot- 
ing before the law. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I re- 
maining? 

The CHAIRMAN. Ten minutes. 

Mr. RUCKER. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Youna]. 
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Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I had 
not intended to make a speech on this bill, and I am not going 
to speak on the merits of the bill, but inasmuch as a moment 
ago the gentleman from New York [Mr. Sanrorp] reviewed at 
some length the number of votes polled in some of the South- 
ern States, and mentioned particularly the State which I have 
the honor in part to represent—the great State of Texas—I wish 
to say the gentleman is not familiar with the conditions in 
that section of the country. We have laws protecting the 
ballot there, but our great fight is in the primary election, and 
if he were to be in Texas a week from next Saturday he would 
find out whether or not the people of that great State take an 
interest in their public affairs; because they go to the ballot 
box almost as one man to express themselves on the issues be- 
fore the people and on the candidates that are up for nomina- 
tion. But the nomination in the primary election settles every- 
thing in that section of the country. We do not have an oppo- 
sition ticket at the general election. My district has a popula- 
tion of something like 215,000 people, and polls about 25,000 
votes in the primary election. In the general election I have 
no opposing candidate, and the governor, as a rule, has no op- 
posing candidate, and in my district from 12,000 to 15,000 votes 
are polled at the general election. Everything is settled at the 
primary, and hence there is nothing that calls for a general 
turnout at the general election. And I want to make this sug- 
gestion: In the strong Republican districts in the North and 
the East, I dare say, where the Democratic opposition amounts 
to nothing, or scarcely nothing, in your primary election you 
have not a full representation of your citizenship. 

Mr. EMERSON. Will you give some of us fellows from the 
North a few peinters as to how you keep this opposition at the 
election out? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I will tell you about it. When a 
Republican from the North comes South he finds such a fine 
bunch of people who are members of the Democratic Party that 
forthwith he becomes a Democrat. 

Mr. MANN. Why do you not send some here? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. They send enough to take care of the 
interests of the country on the floor of this House. 

I rise, Mr. Chairman, to put this feature of the elections in 
the South before the House. I say the general turnout is on the 
primary day and that the ballot boxes are protected by the 
laws of the various States. Every man has a right to go and 
has a right to be protected when he goes to the ballot box and 
casts his vote. 

Mr. FOCHT. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I want to say to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania—— 

Mr. FOCHT. Will you answer the question? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. When you say we tax the North, I 
want to say to you that if you will go into my State 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOCHT. I asked whether the gentleman will yield or not. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I have the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was trying to find out if the 
gentleman from Texas would yield. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. In a moment. If you go to my State, 
you will find that the steel bridges that cross the streams of 
my county come from the great State of Pennsylvania, and we 
pay for them out of the products that we grow in the South— 
the great cotton crop, that goes to your country to help bless and 
clothe the people of your section. It is one great country, and 
we have diverse interests, and we feel that all these interests 
should be taken care of alike. 

Mr. FOCHT. Does that answer my question? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I was answering what the gentleman 
asked 2 moment ago. 

Mr. FOCHT. You just stated a moment ago about how you 
were going to have those seats filled again with Democrats. 
May I ask you on the square, my brother and friend, how many 
Democrats you would have left over there if they were sent 
here on the basis of the number of votes cast instead of on the 
basis of population? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. There would not be a vacant seat on 
this side, sir. l 

Mr. FOCHT. Will you yield me a minute further? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. To ask a question. I am not yielding 
for a speech. 


Mr. FOCHT. You are making a speech and I am asking you 


questions. I ask you how many Democrats now sit there in 
defiance, if not in violation, of the Constitution of the United 
States? 7 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Not a single man, and the imputation 
is unworthy of the gentleman who makes it. 

Mr. FOCHT. I refer you to the statistics read by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. SANFORD] as my answer. 
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Mr. RUCKER. Mr, Chairman, while everybody is in a good 
humor I move that the committee do now rise. [Laughter.] 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly: the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. ALEXANDER, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 15842) 
to revise, amend, and codify the laws relating to publicity of 
contributions and expenditures made for the purpose of influenc- 
ing the nomination and election of candidates for the offices of 
Senator and Representative in the Congress of the United States, 
extending the same to candidates for nomination and election 
to the offices of President and Vice President of the United 
States, limiting the amount which may be expended, providing 
for the publicity of campaign expenses, and for other purposes, 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Fiera unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
WS : 

To Mr. Cooper of Ohio, indefinitely, on account of illness, at 
the request of Mr. Fess. 

To Mr. LINDBERGH, indefinitely, on account of the dangerous 
illness of his daughters. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the 
following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 16911. An act making an appropriation for the relief 
and transportation of destitute American citizens in Mexico. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of aeronautics, by 
printing a brief memorandum prepared for me by the Legislative 
Reference Bureau of the Congressional Library. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. BEN- 
NET] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp by printing a memorandum on aeronauties prepared by 
the Legislative Reference Bureau of the Congressional Library. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Considering that we are pretty much in the air, 
I shall not object. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEAKES, Mr. Speaker, I ask permission to extend my 
remarks by printing the speech of the President of the United 
States before the Salesmen’s Convention at Detroit. 

The SPEAKER. What speech? 

Mr. MANN. Just another campaign speech. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BEAKES. The speech of the President before the Sales- 
men’s Convention at Detroit. 

The SPEAKER. By printing the speech of the President 
before the Salesmen’s Convention at Detroit. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp on the subject of The birth of a nation.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks on “The birth of a 
nation.” Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a lecture deliv- 
ered at Yale University by Mr. W. H. Phipps, of Ohio, late 
auditor general of the Philippine Islands. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio? 

Mr. FOSTER. Reserving the right te object, was this gentle- 
man a Member of Congress? 
Mr. MATTHEWS. No. 

Islands. 

Mr. FOSTER. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. Speaker, to extend my remarks in the Record by printing 
an article written by Mr. Srixxss, of Rhode Island, in regard 
to the condition of the country after the European war. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Record by 
printing an article written by Mr. SriIxxss in regard to the con- 
dition of the country after the European war. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 


He was auditor of the Philippine 
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ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 
Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States, for his approval, the following bill: 
H. R. 16911. An act making an appropriation for the relief 
and transportation of destitute American citizens in Mexico. 
HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 


Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet to-morrow 
at 11 o’clock. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet to-morrow at 11 o’clock a. m. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 10 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
July 14, 1916, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXTV, a letter from the Secretary of 
War, transmitting, with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, 
report on reexamination of harbor of refuge, Grand Marais, 
Mich. (H. Doc. No. 1286), was taken from the Speaker's table, 
referred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and ordered 
to be printed, with illustration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and a joint resolution were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. DICKINSON, from the Committee on Ways and Means, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 5645) for the establishment of 
Noyes, in the State of Minnesota, as a port of entry and de- 
livery for immediate transportation without appraisement of 
dutiable merchandise, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 962), which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ALLEN, from the Committee on Ways and Means, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 16417) to provide for the ex- 
portation of gin in bond in other than original packages, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
55 atk which said bill and report were referred to the House 

lendar. 

Mr, SHALLENBERGER, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 386) to create in the 
War Department and the Navy Department, respectively, a roll 
designated as the “Civil War volunteer officers’ retired list,” to 
authorize placing thereon with retired pay certain surviving 
officers who served in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the 
United States in the Civil War, and for other purposes, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 964). 
which said bil) and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. STOUT, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 50) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to sell the coal deposits in and 
under certain public lands to the Republic Coal Co., a corpora- 
tion, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a re- 
port (No. 965), which said joint resolution and report were re- 
retina to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

nion. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and a resolution 
were severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr YOUNG of North Dakota, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 798) for the relief of Kate 
Canniff, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 954), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. CAPSTICK, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 1963) for the relief of John E. Keys, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 955), which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3533) for the relief of Mike 
G. Womack, reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 956), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CAPSTICK, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 15797) for the relief of Charles L. 
Schroeder, reported the same with amendment, accompanted by 
a report (No. 957), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 5020) for the reimburse- 
ment of Horace M. Blunt for the loss of a horse while hired by 
the United States Geological Survey, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 958), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 2205) for the relief of 
Robert T. Legge, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 959), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. EDMONDS, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 12240) for the relief of John Brodie, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 960), which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi, from the Committee on 
Claims, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 2210) for the relief 
of James Diamond for horse lost while hired by the United 
States Forest Service, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 961), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SWIFT, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 12204) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to audit and adjust certain claims of the city of New 
York to the Court of Claims, reported in lieu thereof H. Res. 305, 
accompanied by a report (No. 966), which said resolution and re- 
port were referred to the Private Calendar. 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, adverse reports were delivered 
to the Clerk and laid on the table, as follows: 

Mr. CAPSTICK, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 13294) for the relief of Henry Hotch- 
ner, reported the same adversely, accompanied by a report (No. 
967), which said bill and report were laid on the table. 

Mr. SWIFT, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 8781) for the relief of William E. Horton, 
reported the same adversely, accompanied by a report (No. 
968), which said bill and report were laid on the table. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 9076) for the relief of Alfred Sjostrom, reported 
the same adversely, accompanied by a report (No. 969), which 
said bill and report were laid on the table. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 9086) for the relief of Sidney G. Sherwood, reported 
the same adversely, accompanied by a report (No. 970), which 
said bill and report were laid on the table. 

Mr. CAPSTICK, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 18017) for the relief of M. Eliza- 
beth Rochford, reported the same adversely, accompanied by a 
report (No. 971), which said bill and report were laid on the 
table. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 5040) for the relief of John M. Dimmick, reported 
the same adversely, accompanied by a report (No. 972), which 
said bill and report were laid on the table. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions were intro- 
duced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SIEGEL: A bill (H. R. 16971) to provide for the 
promotion of vocational education; to provide for cooperation 
with the States in the promotion of such education in agricul- 
ture, the trades, commerce, industries, and home economics; to 
provide for cooperation with the States in the preparation of 
teachers and supervisors of vocational subjects; and to appro- 
priate money and regulate its expenditure; to the Committee on 
Education. 

By Mr. CASEY: A bill (H. R. 16972) to enlarge, extend, re- 
model, and improve the public building at Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
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By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 16973) fixing 
the rate of pay of compositors and bookbinders in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. SWIFT [from the Committee on Claims]: Resolution 
(H. Res. 305) referring the bill (H. R. 12204) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to audit and adjust certain claims of 
the city of New York to the Court of Claims; to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 264) 
authorizing a joint committee to investigate certain representa- 
tions relative to Roman Catholie organizations; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURKE: A bill (H. R. 16974) for the relief of John 
L. Kelley; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CASEY: A bill (H. R. 16975) granting an increase of 
pension to Mrs, Dolly Russell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DRUKKER: A bill (H. R. 16976) granting ao in- 
crease of pension to Annie E. Post; to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 

By Mr. EMERSON: A bill (H. R. 16977) to authorize the 
President to reinstate Guy H. B. Smith, formerly captain, Fourth 
United States Infantry, in the Army; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. A 

By Mr. GARD: A bill (H. R. 16978) granting an increase of 
pension to Elizabeth Kyle; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16979) granting a pension to Patrick H. 
Madigan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HULBERT: A bill (H. R. 16980) for the relief of 
Edward N. Carr; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 16981) granting an 
increase of pension to Andrew Reed; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16982) granting an increase of pension to 
Christian Lock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 16983) granting an 
increase of pension to Arvesta M. Courey; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 16984) granting an increase 
of pension to John W. Cook; te the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16985) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Smiley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PRICE: A bill (H. R. 16986) for the relief of the 
heirs of William E. Bradshaw; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16987) for the relief of the heirs of Elijah 
Evans; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 16988) granting an increase 
of pension to Bentley Briant; to the Conmittee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of citizens of Lin- 
coln County, Mo., against bills to amend the postal laws; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, (by request), petition of Delaware Branch of the Con- 
gressional Union for Woman Suffrage, favoring amendment 
for woman suffrage; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURRY: Memorial of Admiral It. D. Evans Camp, No. 
33, United States Spanish War Veterans, of Sacramento, Cal., 
favoring Nolan minimum-wage bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr, DALE of New York: Petition of William Fox, of New 
York City, against tax on theaters; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of the National Security League, relative to mili- 
tary training in publie schools; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion. 

Also, memorial of Delaware Branch of Congressional Union 
for Woman Suffrage, relative to amendment for woman suffrage ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, FLYNN: Petition of William Fox, of New York City, 
against bill to tax theaters; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of Mrs. Caroline 
McDowell. of Providence, R. I., favoring amendment for woman 
suffrage; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Edward J. Rosenstein, 
Baltimore, Md., favoring bill for Federal censorship of motion 
pictures; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: Evidence supporting House bill 16928, 
to grant a pension to Michael Leyi; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: Petition of Alfred G. Langley, New- 
port, R. I., relative to location of power plant in Washington, 
D. C.; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of Rhode Island Bankers’ Association, relative 
to amendments of Federal reserve act; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the Providence Chamber of Commerce, 
favoring appropriation for aero coast-patrol system; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. RAKER: Protests of Francis Carr and Roscoe J. 
Anderson, of Redding, and California Producers’ Association, of 
San Francisco, Cal., against further tax on copper and copper 
industry ; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, protests by Dudley V. Saeltzer and W. J. Harrington, 
chairman Democratic County Central Committee, of Redding, 
Cal., against further tax on copper and copper industry; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Petition of sundry citizens of Colo- 
rado, against bills to amend the postal laws; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


SENATE. 
Fray, July 14, 1916. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, Thy name is above every name. We desire 
Thee above all the earth. Thou hast brought to us the rich 
and manifold ministries of Thy grace. Thou dost hold us in 
Thy hand. We desire Thy favor above all the favor of men. 
We would work into all the institutions of our land the will 
and the purpose of God. Every thought to usward has been a 
thought of love and of protection and of fatherly mercy. We 
bless Thee that to-day our lives are in Thy hands and the 
destiny of our great Nation is in Thy keeping. 

We pray that this day Thou wilt guide us in the way of 
truth. Guard us from every evil thing. May the full expres- 
sion of our lives be the going forth of the influence and power 
of Thy truth and Thy spirit in us that we may maintain the 
high ideals given to us by our fathers who received them as 
they supplicated the throne of the heavenly grace. 

Guide us this day. Forgive our sins, For Christ's sake. 
Amen. 

THE JOURNAL. 


On request of Mr. Galen, aud by unanimous consent, the 
reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the legislative 
day of Friday, July 7, 1916, was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 

CALLING OF THE ROLL. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I note the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Rrady Gallinger Overman Taggart 
Brandegee Hollis Owen Thomas 
Bryan Johnson, S. Dak. Shafroth Tillman 
Chamberlain Jones Sheppard Underwood 
Chilton Kenyon Simmons Wadsworth 
Clarke, Ark. Kern Smith, Ga. varren 
Culberson La Follette Smith, S. C. Williams 
Curtis Lodge Smoot Works 
Dillingham Martin, Va. Sterling 

Fletcher Oliver Swanson 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll 
of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of absent Senators, and Mr. 
Asuurst, Mr. Gronna, Mr. Ransperr, Mr. Savissury, Mr. 
SHERMAN, and Mr. Towxsexp answered to their names when 
called. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I desire to announce that my col- 
league [Mr. Lane] is detained from the Senate by illness. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to announce the absence of the 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Suu and to state that 
he is paired with the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rexp]. 
This announcement may stand for the duy. 

Mr. Netson, Mr. Boran, Mr. McCumurr, Mr, Harpwick, Ir. 
Lee of Maryland, Mr. Vanrvoaman, and Mr. Prrrman entered the 
Chamber and answered to their munes. 


1916. 


Mr. VARDAMAN. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Snus! is absent on important business and 
that the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] is detained on ac- 
count of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


The bill (H. R. 15316) to provide compensation for employees 
of the United States suffering injuries while in the performance 
of their duties, and for other purposes, was read twice by its 
title. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think the bill should be referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. We have a current 
bill exactly like it before that committee, and a subcommittee 
has already been appointed and is at work upon it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there is no objection, the bill 
will go to the Committee on Education and Labor. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION—WORK OF THE SESSION, 


Mr, GALLINGER. Mr. President, I desire to occupy the at- 
tention of the Senate a very brief time in the nature of a ques- 
tion of privilege. In the Washington Post of July 13 I find this 
language: 

Yesterday morning Senators GALLINGER, TOWNSEND, HARDING, CLARK, 
and CUMMINS, representing the Republican conference committee, con- 
ferred with the Democratic steering committee over the proposed legis- 
lative program for the remainder of the session as adopted by the ma- 
jority. e minority proposed that the session be brought to a close 
after the remaining appropriation bills and the shipping and revenue 
bills have been acted upon. 

The majority was not willing to stop with this legislation, but there 
was accord between both sides on the desire to get away as speedily 
as possible, The majority will insist upon 238 of the corrupt-prac- 
tices bill before adjournment, and the Republicans probably will not hold 
out against it. The majority was told, however, that if it insisted upon 
n with child labor, workmen's compensation, and the immigra- 
on bills, the session would drag on until ober. 

Republican members of the conference gave assurances that there 
would be no filibuster against either the shipping or the revenue bills, 
They will be discussed at considerable length. Republicans will oppose 
both, offer substitutes, and make their partisan position clear, but when 
phat is done they said the measures would be permitted to come to a 
vote. 

EXPEDITES ARMY AND NAVY BILLS. 

This conclusion of the minority will tend to hasten consideration of 
the Army and Navy bills. The sentiment in the Senate is strong for a 
large Navy and a substantial provision for the Army. If there is any 
delay in connection with these preparedness bills, it will not come from 
8 particular! ious to put their corrupt-practi 

e ocra Yi cular. anxious u T CO! a 
bill through, — they fear the Republicans are dae to 5 i 
large campaign contributions from certain al interests, This they 
want to 8 not only in the interest of clean E but of the 
success of the mocratic ticket. A conference will be held later on 
EA me sacosa in Pe mangepe 8 1 18 aes believed 
an ut the matters agreed upon an rrupt 
practices bill will pessive attention betore ADOLAT ARS on 
tion measures go over until next session. 

Mr. President, in some particulars the statements contained 
in this newspaper are correct and in others they are not. In 
behalf of the minority I want to say frankly and without equivo- 
cation, representing, I believe, every Senator on this side of the 
Chamber, that we have not at any time suggested that we would 
oppose further legislation to that on the program which is set 
out in this newspaper article. We on this side of the Chamber 
are anxious to get through the session, as our Democratic 
friends are anxious to get through, as speedily as possible, but 
I want to say it was distinctly understood at that conference 
that the Democratic majority, who are responsible for the legis- 
lation of this session, would not be unduly obstructed in any 
action they might take if they felt that it was their duty to bring 
up either the child-labor bill, the immigration bill, or the work- 
men’s compensation bill, which has just been laid before the 
Senate, having passed the House of Representatives yesterday. 
The minority, and I speak advisedly, are anxious that the child- 
labor bill, the immigration bill, and the workmen's compensation 
bill shall be considered at this session of Congress, but the bur- 
den for that legislation rests upon the majority and not upon the 
minority, as the minority is powerless to force any measure 
for consideration that the majority opposes, they having the 
votes and the power to dictate what shall be considered and what 
shall not be considered. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia, And the bill for national aid to 
vocational education. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am sure the minority will not oppose 
as good a bill as that if the majority think it desirable to bring 
it before the Senate, but we will, to the extent of our ability, 
aid in its passage if opportunity offers. 

Mr. President, what I want particularly to say is that the 
ininority do not propose to be put in the position of obstructing 
legislation at this session. We have not done so and have no dis- 


conserva- 
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position to do so. We would prefer not to remain here all 
summer. Some of us feel that we are entitled to a little vaca- 
tion, but, as I said a moment ago, the program of legislation is 
not in our hands; it is in the hands of the majority of the Sen- 
ate, and whatever they conclude is wise to do they will find the 
minority ready to cooperate with them, provided the proposed 
legislation is in the interest of the publie welfare. 

I will repeat, Mr. President, that the minority are warmly in 
favor of the child-labor bill; most of us are warmly in favor of 
the immigration bill, which I have heretofore advocated, and 
which I propose to advocate and vote for whenever I have an 
opportunity to do so. I think I can also truthfully say that 
we are substantially all in favor of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion bill, and we will not oppose the bill to which the Senator 
from Georgia has called attention. That the minority may not 
be misrepresented, speaking for them with some degree of au- 
thority, I say, Mr. President, it is our desire to cooperate with 
the majority and pass all the good legislation that it is possible 
for us to pass at this session and then adjourn. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the majority should determine to bring up 
the proposed constitutional amendment for equal suffrage, would 
the Senator, as representing the minority, give assurance that 
his side of the Chamber would support that measure also? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will give assurance that the Senator 
from New Hampshire will support it heartily; but I can not 
give assurance for my associates regarding that most excellent 
measure. 

Now, Mr. President, I have said about all I care to say. I 
wanted to put this matter fairly, squarely, and honestly before 
the Senate and the country, and I trust that the newspapers 
which, whether they are inspired to make such statements or 
not. are constantly representing the minority as purposing to do 
certain things that they never contemplated doing will refrain 
from further statements along that line. Day after day it has 
been stated that the minority was determined to filibuster 
against the shipping bill, while it was never contemplated that 
we should do that. All we have claimed was that we ought to 
have the right to discuss that measure, and all other important 
measures, thoroughly and at sufficient length to represent to 
the country our views on the questions involved. That we shall 
insist on, but beyond that we do not propose to go. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I merely wish to occupy a mo- 
ment. I wish to make another correction of a statement that 
has appeared in the public prints; and it is a correction which 
I think needs to be made. 

I noticed in the speech delivered by the President on July 10, 
at Detroit, Mich., if the newspaper reports are correct, in re- 
ferring to the Federal reserve act the President made this 
statement: 

An w ct, - 
Umay. 55 e che F 
when the stress of war came on. 

Mr. President, that statement has been repeated so many 
times in Democratic newspapers, on public platforms, and by 
stump speakers that some of the people of the United States 
no doubt are beginning to believe it. I do not think that there 
is a Senator who believes it. I am sure the Secretary of the 
Treasury does not believe it, and to prove this I call attention 
to the statement found in the annual report of Secretary 
McAdoo for the fiscal year 1914 upon this very question. He 
states in that report: 

n. A oy due e perin Bernt Al, AET araa 
of the country and to the patriotism of its people in every class and 
walk of life that the shock has been so admirably withstoo Ra Oe 
This has been accomplished notwithstanding the fact that the Federal 
Reserve System authorized by the act of ber 23, 1913, was at 


that time only in process of formation, and was therefore unable to 
rendec any service the situation. 


Mr. President, what really did take place and what really pre- 
vented the panic was the issue of nearly $400,000,000 of the 
Aldrich-Vreeland emergency currency. I think the time has 
come when statements such as made by the President, if it be 
true that he made it, ought to be corrected, and to hereafter 
cease, for it is not correct. It was months and months, Mr. 
President, after the Federal reserve act was in operation and 
its organization was effected that the Aldrich-Vreeland emer- 
gency currency was withdrawn from circulation. There is not 
a Senator who does not know that there were four hundred mil- 
tions of dollars of this currency put in circulation, and the issu- 
ing of this vast sum is what prevented the threatened panic 
referred to by the President. . ran 
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The currency issued under the Aldrich-Vreeland Act pre- 
vented. the panic that would certainly otherwise have come and 
no doubt would have been the most disastrous in the history of 
our country. 5 

In that connection, Mr. President, I am loath to take the time 
of the Senate, and so I ask to include, without reading it, an 
editorial found in the Philadelphia Inquirer of July 12, as a 
part of my remarks. It is very brief; it discusses this subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission to do 
so will be granted. 

The editorial referred to is as follows: 


WHAT PREVENTED A PANIC IN 1014. 


In his address before the Defrolt Athletic Club on Monday Mr. Wilson 
remarked that the very men who had most earnestly opposed the enact- 
ment of the Federal reserve law now admit that it saved the country 
from a ruinous panic at the outbreak of the war. It is surprising that 
the President should reiterate a statement which, although it has been 
frequently made by Democratic stump speakers and party organs, has 
absolutely no foundation in fact. As to the merits of the Federal Re- 
serve System as it has been established, there is still a wide divergence 
of disinterested and intelligent opinion. Its best features were derived 
from the report made by Chairman Aldrich of the Monetary Commission, 
a body appointed under a Republican administration whose recommenda- 
tions were based on an exhaustive investigation of financial conditions 
both in this country and in Europe, But the plan which a Democratic 
Congress adopted deviated in some important respects from the Aldrich 
measure, and the best opinion is that the changes which it embodied 
were nearly all for the worse. 

Thus far the Federal Reserve System is on trial and its practical value 
can not as yet with any assurance be determined, Experience has 
already shown that in various important respects it needs amendment 
and that its operations are effecting an inflation of the currency whose 
ultimate consequences, should it be permitted to continue, are recog- 
nized by expert observers as occasion for serlous concern. Yet its im- 

rtance as a piece of constructive legislation pan be acknowledged, and 
t is natural that the Democrats, who have so little legislation of that 
character to record, should take great credit to themselves for enacting 
the Federal reserve law, even though they did derive the fundamental 
idea of it from a Republican source. They at least proved thereby that 
they knew a good thing when they saw it, which for them is a very 
infrequent demonstration, F, 

But whatever may be the value of the Federal reserve banking system, 
and whatever good may through its instrumentality have been accom- 
plished, it won't do to credit it with having saved the country from a 

anic at the beginning of the war, and the reason why such a claim is 
nadwissible is as simple as it is conclusive. The reason is that when 
the war broke out the Federal reserve banks had not yet begun to do 
business. It was not until November, 1914, that the new financial sys- 
tem went into operation, and panic was averted by an agency with 
which petere the Democratic Party nor the Wilson administration had 
any connection. 
hat saved the situation in August, 1914, was the Vreeland-Aldrich 
1907, which authorized the issue of 


law, enacted soon after the crisis o 
The 


national-bank notes on collateral other than United States bonds. 
Federal reserve law had nothing whatever to do with it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I want to say just a few 
words with relation to this matter. The Federal reserve act 
was passed in December, 1913, and it is my contention that from 
that very day the confidence of the people was reestablished in 
the banks. They anticipated that the act would take effect, 
that the right to discount paper at the Federal reserve banks 
would soon exist, and that the right to issue money by the 
Federal reserve banks upon the paper discounted would also 
exist. An entirely different feeling began to prevail all over 
the United States from the day the President put his signa- 
ture to that bill. It therefore seems to me that the passage of 
the Federal reserve act did cut an important figure at that 
time in preventing a panic. It is true that emergency currency 
was then issued, because, although the members of the Federal 
Reserve Board had been appointed at the time of the crisis, the 
Federal reserve banks had not been established. However, Mr. 
President, from the time that bill was passed an entirely dif- 
ferent feeling as to the solvency of the banks and the manner 
in which they could meet the demands of their depositors be- 
gan to be apparent in the entire United States. That, it seems 
to me, had a great deal to do with preventing any panic, be- 
cause panics, as a general rule, come about by reason of the 
fear upon the part of depositors that they can not get their 
money out of the banks, 

Mr. MeCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator tell me, 
then, if there was such wonderful confidence, why it became 
necessary to inflate the currency by calling upon the emergency- 
currency law for nearly $500,000,0007 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state that there was an extraor- 
dinary condition, the most extraordinary that the American 
people ever faced, incident to the breaking out of the European 
war; but the fact is that the people were willing to keep their 
money in the banks; and the records will show that deposits 
ir the various banks increased from the very day the Federal 
reserve act was passed. Yet, notwithstanding that, the extraor- 
dinary war conditions did produce a feeling that there had to be 
more currency. Suddenly there was no market whatever for 
many products, The holders of notes secured by such products 
began to demand payment, and henze more money was needed. 
The emergency-currency act had been in existence for years, 


but had never been invoked, or at least there never had been 
confidence that the Government of the United States would 
follow it up with such a measure as the Federal reserve act; 
but the Secretary of the Treasury had advocated practically a 
similar principle of emergency currency in the Federal reserve 
act, and urged the issuance of as much money as was needed. 
It seems to me that that was the reason why the people were 
sim to keep their funds in the banks, and thereby prevent 
a panic. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr, President, I call for the regular 
order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is demanded. 
Petitions and memorials are in order. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House agrees to the report 
of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6057) to amend section 14 of the reclamation extension act, up- 
proved August 13, 1914. 

The message also announced that the House disagrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 449) to provide for 
the appointment of 11 supervising inspectors, Steamboat-In- 
spection Service, in lieu of 10; asks a conference with the Sen- 
ate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. BURKE, and Mr. GREENE of 
n managers at the conference on the part of the 

ouse, 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. SHEPPARD presented n petition of the Commercial Club, 
of Cuero, Tex., praying for an appropriation for the construction 
of a military highway from the Atlantic to the Pacific coasts, 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented the memorial of Joel M. Coward, of Lufkin, 
Tex., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation for 
compulsory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, 
which was ordered to lie on the table, 

Mr. SAULSBURY presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Delaware, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WORKS presented a memorial of the Miners and Home- 
steaders’ Protective League, of Los Angeles, Cal., remonstrat- 
ing against the passage of the so-called oil-land-leasing bill, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HOLLIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Charles- 
town, N. H., praying for the passage of the so-called Ashbrook 
widows’ pension bill, which was ordered to lle on the table. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Central Labor 
Union of San Mateo County, Cal., praying for the enactment of 
legislation to grant pensions to civil-service employees, which 
was referred to the Committee on Civil Service and Retrench- 
ment. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of California, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to grant pensions to 
widows and orphans of veterans of the Spanish-American War, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CURTIS presented a memorial of the Western States 
Negro Republican Conference, held at Kansas City, Mo., remon- 
strating against alleged race discrimination in the Army, which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. WEEKS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Massa- 
chusetts, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of J. Wiley Edmands Camp, 
Sons of Veterans, of Newtonville, Mass., praying for an increase 
in armaments, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Massachusetts Congre- 
gational Conference, held at Cambridge, Mass., praying for the 
enactment of legislation to prohibit interstate commerce in the 
products of child labor, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Springfield, 
Mass., praying for the enactment of legislation providing for a 
reclassification of the employees of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. KERN. I desire to present a letter in the nature of a 
petition received from the chairman of the legislative depart- 
ment of the General Federation of Women's Clubs. It per- 


tains to the workmen's compensation bill, which is now pend- 
ing in the Senate, and I will ask that it be read. 
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There being no objection, the letter was read and referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor, as follows: i 


GENERAL FEDERATION OF Women’s CLURS, 1914-1916, 

; Pittsburgh, Pa., July 7, 1916. 

Senator Joux W. Kean, ; 
Washington, D. C. : 7 

My Dear Sin: It is my duty, as well as my pleasure, to inform you 
that the General Federation of Women's. Clubs in recent biennial session 
assembled, at which there were present thousands of delegates from all 
parts of the Union, representing an organization of more than 2,000,000 
women, passed a resolution favoring the passage of the Kern-MecGilli- 
cuddy bill (S. 5975) which provides for a much wider application of 
compensation to employees of the United States Government than is 
possible under the existing workmen's compensation law. 

After a careful study of the proposed bill and a comparison with 
similar acts now in force in 32 of our States and two Territories, we 
believe that this Is a wise and equitable measure and should be passed. 

In advocating this law I desire to say that the General Federation 
of Women's Clubs urges the passage of but few bills, and then only 
after the most careful consideration. 

We hope you will use your best endeayors to secure the passage of 
this measure at an early date. 

cy DORSEY TAMS, 


Very respectfully, yours, LE 
: È ey 4 Chairman Department Legislation. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. HARDING, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 2052) for the relief of the estate of 
William D. Allen, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 668) thereon. t 

Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3681) for the relicf of the owners of 
the steamship Esparta, reported it with an amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 667) thereon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, submitted a report (No. 666), accompanied by a bill 
(S. 6625) authorizing the Secretary of War to make certain 
donations of condemned cannon and cannon balls, which bill was 
read twice by its title, 

Mr. OVERMAN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 3690) repealing certain sec- 
tions contained in the urgent deficiency act, approved December 
22, 1911, asked to be discharged from its further consideration 
and that it be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
which was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. From the Committee on Appro- 
priations I report back with amendments the bill (H. R. 15774) 
making appropriations to provide for the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, and I submit a report 
(No. 669) thereon. I desire to say that I shall endeavor to 
bring up the bill at the first opportunity. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar, 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 6626) to fix the rate of pay for compositors and 
bookbinders in the Goyernment Printing Office; to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

A bill (S. 6627) providing for a site and building at Arcadia, 
Fla.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 6628) granting a pension to Rebecca A. Beery: to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 6629) to consolidate certain forest lands within 
the Cache National Forest, Utah; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 6680) to prevent usury, provide penalties for its 
violation, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 6631) to amend section 5197, Revised Statutes of 
the United States, regulating the rate of interest which may 
be charged by national banking associations, and to raise rev- 
enue; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CHILTON: 

A bill (S. 6632) to give the District Court of the United States 
for the Northern District of West Virginia jurisdiction to deter- 
mine the joint and several claims of the Kanawha Packet Co. 
and W. E. Roe against The United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 6633) granting an increase of pension to Oscar N, 
Greer (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6634) granting an increase of pension to Lucinda 
A. Perine (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6635) granting an inercase of pension to Rebecca 
J. Free (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 6636) granting an increase of pension to David Wil- 
helm (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 


By Mr. JONES: 


(By request.) A bill (S. 6637) for the division of general or 
special taxes assessed aguinst a parcel or parcels of land in the 
District of Columbia subdivided; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 

A bill (S. 6638) for the relief of James S. Huiſtiugton; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SAULSBURY: 

A bill (S. 6639) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
W. Stigers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 6640) granting an increuse of pension to Henry W. 
Gash; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. HARDING: 

A bill (S. 6641) for the relief of the Ohio Building & Loan 
Co., of Columbus, Ohio; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TAGGART: 

A bill (S. 6642) granting an increase of pension to Asa 
Bailey (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6643) granting an increase of pension to Jonathan 
Yarian (with accompanying papers) ; ’ 

A bill (S. 6644) granting an increase of pension to Emma P. 
Reynolds (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6645) granting an increase of pension to John C. 
Leonard (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6646) granting an increase of pension to William 
Henry Fox; 

A bill (S. 6647) granting an increase of pension to William 
W. Fraim (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6648) granting an increase of pension to Joel Wil- 
liams (with accompanying papers); and : 

A bill (S. 6649) granting a pension to Mary B. Orner; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. MARTIN of Virginia: 

A bill (S. 6650) to provide for preserving the list of the 
Commissary General of prisoners of war, or record of deaths 
of prisoners of war, 1861 to 1865, in the office of The Adjutant 
General, United States Army, Washington, D. C., and printing 
the same as a public document (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 6651) granting an increase of pension to Johiel 
Bowers (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 6652) granting an increase of pension to Evaline 
Washington (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (S. 6653) ranting a pension to Kathryn C. Sterling 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRYAN: 

A bill (S. 6654) to validate a patent to certain lands here- 
tofore issued to the State of Florida, to allow the said State 
to claim certain other lands, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Publie Lands, 

By Mr. THOMAS: > 

A bill (S. 6655) for the relief of Ella W. Denison, administra- 
trix of the estate of Charles Denison, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


EMPLOYMENT OF FEDERAL PRISONERS, 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I send to the desk a proposed joint 
resolution authorizing the appointment of a special joint com- 
mission of the Senate and House of Representatives to investi- 
gate the employment of Federal prisoners. I ask that it be 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and I also ask 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 151) authorizing the ap- 
pointment of a special joint commission of the Senate and 
House of Representatives to investigate the employment of 
Federal prisoners in industrial occupations for the benefit of 
the Government of the United States was read the first time 
by its title and the second time at length, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That a special joint commission to be composed of 
two Senators and three Representatives, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
respectively, is hereby created for the purpose of ascertaining: 

. To what industrial occupations the Federal prisoners of the 
Government of the United States can be most advantageously em- 


ployed. 

2 To what articles of manufacture now being used or in contempla- 
tion of use by the Government such prison labor Is best adapted. 

3. The extent to which the Government should engage in such 
dustrial activities for the sole use and benefit of the Government. 

The extent of the competition of such activities on the part of 
the Government with free labor in the country. 

5. The feasibility and justice of compensation to Federal prisoners or 
their dependents while incareerated in said prisons out of any profits 
that may accrue to the Government [from such industrial activities. 

6. The cost of installing the necessary machinery and the other 
equipment necessary to carry on such enterprises in sald prisons. 


in- 
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tion 
Con- 


That said special joint commission shall make said investi 
during the interim of the adjournment of the present session o 
press and the convening of the second session of this Congress, filing 


ts report not later than the second Monday in December next. 

For the necessary expenses incident to the Investigation aforesaid 
not to exceed $5,000 is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not fe sehen 3 to be expended on vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the joint commission. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. In connection with the joint reso- 
lution I present a letter from the Attorney General explaining 
the fact that the present employment will cease in the near 
future. The letter is very brief, and I ask that it be printed 
in the Recorp and referred, with the joint resolution, to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. O., July 13, 1916. 
Hon. HOKE SMITH, 
United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR: The need for some organized plan by which the 


prison labor at the Atlanta and Leavenworth Penitentiarles may be 
utilized will confront us in a very few months. The construction of 
dormitories and other buildings at the nitentiaries will be largely 
completed within that time, and some 2,500 or 3,000 men heretofore 
1 on such work will be idle. 

have called this situation to the attention of Congress in my last 
annual report and have ¢onferred with you and other friends in 
both Houses in regard to the necessity for as early action by Congress 
as possible. Bills have been introduced in both Houses intended to 
meet the situation, but it now appears that they will likely not be 
passed at the present session. 

My department has devoted a large amount of time to a considera- 
tion of these problems, has accumulated a great deal of data, and tsa 
prepared to furnish Congress with all the details whenever called 
upon, and I earnestly hope that a joint resolution 3 be passed which 
will provide for a small committee of both Houses to consider before 
Congress meets in December the bills and data in my po 
determine the best methods to be pursued for facilitating the passage 
of the legislation during the short term. 

This problem is one of very greatest importance, and I hope 
that the committee, if provided for, will be prepared by the time men- 
tioned to approve measures which will make the 5 largely 
self-supporting. The main Purpose at this time to have a legisla- 
tive investigation made and the proposed committee ready to submit 
its matured views by December. 

I have written Congressman Howarp a similar letter, urging this 
course on him, and am sure he will be glad to cooperate with yon in 
securing the passage of the joint resolution. 

espectfully, 


on and 


T. W. Grecory, 
Attorney General. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution and accom- 
panying paper will be referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. ; 

AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (for Mr. Lane) submitted an amend- 
ment authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to secure a suitable 
site on the Columbia River, Oreg., for the construction of a 
submarine and torpedo boat base, etc., intended to be proposed 
by him to the naval appropriation bill (H. R. 15947), which was 
ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. JONES submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$5,838.36 for the payment to Simon M. Preston, of Seattle, 
Wash., being the amount of defalcation of D. C. Kearns, a 
deputy collector, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the 
general deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SWANSON submitted an amendment providing that here- 
after the Chief of Ordnance, Inspector General, Judge Advocate 
General, Adjutant General, Chief Signal Officer shall have the 
rank, pay, and allowances of a major general, intended to be 
proposed by him to the Army appropriation bill (H. R. 16460), 
which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr, NORRIS submitted an amendment providing for a per- 
manent international court of arbitration, intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the naval appropriation bill (H. R. 15947), 
which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

THE REVENUE. 


Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, and 
for other purposes, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—ELIZA BRACELIN. 


On motion of Mr. Jones (for Mr. Saxara of Michigan), it was 


Ordered, That the papers 88 ng the bill S. 2151, Sixty-first 
ss, granting a peasion to Eliza Bracelin, be witndrawn from the 
files of the Senate, no adverse report having been made thereon. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS ABROAD. > 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President I have here a copy of Sen- 
ate Document No. 491, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, 
which was ordered printed by the Senate the other day, con- 
taining the response of the President to Senate resolution No. 
220 in relation to certain alleged foreign-trade agreements. The 


resolution as it was passed by the Senate simply called for in- 

formation upon such trade agreements as were made by the so- 
called allies abroad, the entente powers. I think it will be of 

equal value for the Senate to have information concerning any 

other trade agreements executed or contemplated by the other 

powers of Europe. : 

I therefore send to the desk a resolution, and ask that it may 
be read and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. I 
would ask action upon it this morning, but the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations is not here, I understand. 
Therefore I ask that it may be referred to the committee. 

The resolution (S. 230) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the President of the United States be, and hereby is, 

uested fo ascertain and send to the Senate at the earliest practi- 
cable moment exact information, so far as may be possible, as to 
the precise character, form, and fun purpose of any agreement, policy, 
or treaty 8 suggested, or made by the so-called Teutonic 
central powers of Burope in relation to economic licies in inter- 
national commerce after the war, with a view of disclosing to the 
Senate whether, and to what extent, neutral nations, and especially 
the United States, may be affected thereby. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


WATERS OF THE PLATTE RIVER. 


ee HITCHCOCK. I submit a resolution, which I ask to have 
rea 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 229), as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be directed to inform 
the Senate to what extent the waters of the Platte River that would 
naturally be available for irrigating crops at this season of the year 
in western Nebraska as east as Kearney have been impounded in 
the Pathfinder Reservoir, and to what extent farmers in the neighbor- 

of Kearney are being deprived of the natural supply of water 
at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator ask for the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I did not hear the first part of 
the resolution. I should like to have it read again. 

The Secretary again read the resolution. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. In connection with the resolution, I ask 
to have printed in the Recorp a telegram received from the 
secretary of the Commercial Club, of Kearney, Nebr., setting 
forth the side of the farmers of that neighborhood as to the 
controversy involved in this investigation. - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, that 
may be done. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

g Knanxnx, NEBR., July 13, 1016. 
G. M. HITCHCOCK. 


* 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

Your telegram received. Unfortunately Pathfinder impounded nat- 
ural fow water as late as July 3. It uires approx! tely three 
weeks for water to reach Kearney from Pathfinder. Had natural flow 
not been obstructed until In zuN, this section river would naturally 
have received lay rey tress! water for present needs for about three 
weeks longer. Act amount water passing Brid rt has been as 
low as 900 second-feet this month, when inflow thfinder exceeded 
4,000 second-feet. Balance used by Reclamation Service for interstate 
and contract canals, with exception small quantity diverted by small 
ditches, If Pathfinder release natural flow present date those canals 
that have no storage contracts, then we could not complain, beyond 
the serious losses already incurred by unlawful impounding water last 
three weeks. Pathfinder should release sufficient quantity to erat 
restore flow in river, and then at least * is to present natur: 
flow for those ditches that have prior rights to Pathfinder. Regarding 

urchase water, we in lower river can not secure water from Path- 

nder by purchase, for reason water purchased is delivered at Ne- 

braska-Wyoming State iine and utterly impossible to protect the flow 

and receive it here. Pathfinder has always refused sell water to 

Kearney Ditch because of its first priority, assuming natural flow 

will always supply it, reserving water for sale to junior ditches, 
KEARNEY COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
H. B. Watson, Secretary. 


THE FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have a letter from Judge 
Allen, attorney for the Creek Nation, which I should like 
to have incorporated in the Recor. It relates to a bill pend- 
ing in the House of Representatives. 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed in the Reo 
ORD, as follows: 

Room No. 209, INDIAN Ovrice, 
Washington, D. O., July 6, 1916. 
Hon, HENRY F. ASHURST, 
Chairman of Committee on Indian Afairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 


My Dear Senator: Some time ago I delivered to you a brief 2 
by me in opposition to what is own as the Hastings bil As I 
understand it, this measure is now pending before the House Committee 
on Indian Affairs and a similar measure has been introduced in the 


Senate by Senator Own and is now before your committee, and F 
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desire to offer some additional reasons why, in my judgment, your 
committee should not recommend this measure for passage. 

The Hastings bill provides for a transference of the authority now 
vested by law in the Commissioncr of Indian Affairs and the Secretary 
of the Interlor to the Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tri in 

so far as that authority relates to the allotted lands and the individual 
moneys of the enrolled members of those tribes. It is limited, neces- 
sarily, in its operation to restricted Indians—citizens by blood. 

I question seriously the merit of the change in system involved in 
this proposed measure. Its chief advantage, as insisted by those favor- 
ing it, seems to lie in the expedition which it affords in the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the individual Indians, and yet I find no 
widely extended complaint preferred by individual Indians on that 
account. The complaint is made by those who deal with Indians, 
rather than by the Indians themselves, by those who negotiate for the 
purchase of their lands, or some interest in them. The intending pur- 

-~ chaser, regardful of his own interest, but forgetful of the interest of the 
Indian, becomes impatient of delay, and, believing the delay unneces- 
sary and obstructive, anathematizes the law and departmental rules 
and regulations governing the disposition of restricted Indian lands as 
the responsible cause. 

I do not think that the records of the Superintendent for the Five 
Civilized Tribes and of the Department of the Interior, more Capon 
those of the immediate past, justify any such visitation of reproachfu! 
criticism. It appears by those records that 15 days is the average 
porion of time in which a departmental matter may be transmitted 
rom the office of the superintendent at Muskogee to the department at 
Washington, acted upon by the department, and returned to the super- 
intendent. This does not constitute an unreasonable delay, as it 
seems to me, but it is charged that in some instances a longer period 
of time is, and has been, required for that purpose. Presumably, in 
those instances matters of greater or poraa were under consideration, 
and a correspondingly greater length of time was required for their 
detemination, or that special reasons other than lack of time existed. 
However that may be, it may be pertinently inquired: Whose interest 
is it that is first to be considered? Is it that of the Indian or that of 
the prospective purchaser? If the Indian is content to walt until the 
Government shall have had a sufficient opportunity to examine fully 
into the subject under investigation, with a view to conserving his 
interest, has the other party to the transaction just and lawful right 
to complain? Surely no fair-minded man can or will find fault with a 
ovement ruling or regulation containing such a requirement as to 

me. 

Consider the parties to the transaction, their relative positions, and 
their relative acquaintance with modern business methods. 

The citizenship of Oklahoma embraces men from every State in the 
Union, able, capable men, broadened and strengthened, quickened and 
awakened by the adventure of N. a new country and the bulld- 
ing of a new State. Naturally they are anxious for the development 
of the resources by which they see themselves so abundantly sur- 
rounded, and some of them think that cme see in the Indian ownershl 
and possession of restricted lands an obstruction to that developmen 
They resent, therefore, any and all vernmental r ations that, in 
their opinion, retard the growth of the State in wealth and productive 
capacity. They are honest men. good citizens, conscientious and scrupu- 
lous of purpose, but to them Indlan problems are new and not imme- 
diately understood. They chafe under what they concelve to be nse- 
less restraint, and feel that in the Hastings bill they will find a much- 
sought relief if it becomes a Jaw. It is chiefly this class of our citi- 
zens who advocate the passage of the bill. 

But the bill has advocates who are not citizens of the State in a 
strict sense, some of them not citizens in any sense. They come among 
us with a view to the quick accumulation of wealth and a speedy re- 
tirement from the State when their purpose shall have been accom- 

lished. This class has po interest in the permanent welfare of the 

State and still less in the welfare of the Indians. 

Then, there is a class who do not themselves come to the State at 
all, but seek rather to exploit Indian lands for speculative purposes 
through hired representatives whom they send here for that purpose. 
To this class it makes no sort of difference how soon or by what meth- 
ods they separate the Indians from their lands, so long as they kee 
within the limits of the law and sufficiently close to its border to avoi 
punishment. 

On the other hand, we have the Indians, owners of the restricted 
lands, and likewise parties to the transaction. Many of them are edu- 
cated men, men of forceful character, and of splendid mental attain- 
ment. We find in their ranks farmers, doctors, lawyers, bankers, men 
representative in thelr respective spheres in business and professional 
life, and men in high official position in the councils of both State and 
Nation. These are fully equipped to defend themselyes against en- 
croachment, and to cope with members of other races in the business 
world, 

But there are many others, and this number constitutes the majority, 
who are without education and intricate business experience. The, 
have lived simple lives. Their wants have been simple and so limit 
in number as to be easily 1 from their tribal lands. They retain 
their aboriginal language and, to many of them, the English tongue 
is entirely foreign, Their contact with the civilization of the white 
race has not been so intimate as to acquaint them with its complex 
business methods. ‘They are gulleless, trusting, confiding. What chance 
has this unlettered and unlearned native of forest and prairie to assert 
and maintain his own in a contest for his rights against the superior 
skill and business Jong eee of members of the white race? If human 
nature were perfect, if men acted wholly from disinterested motives, 
if those dealing with the Indians had always a clear conception of the 
right and permitted themselves to be governed by it, then no govern- 
mental supervision over the affairs of the Indians would seem neces- 
sary, but, unfortunately, human nature is imperfect; men, desirous 
of eee wealth, are often prone to selfishness, and a clear 
understanding between right and wrong is not always present and evi- 
dent in human transactions. The Indians have ever been regarded as 
a dependent people, The Supreme Court of the United States has so 
recognized them As long ago as 1831, Chief Justice Marshall, in the 
case of the Cherokee Nation v. Georgia (5 Pet., 1, 16), said: 

“They (Indian tribes) may, more correctly, perhaps, be denominated 
domestic dependent nations. ‘They occupy a territory to which we 
assert title independent of their will, which must take effect in point 
of possession when their right of jon ceases, Meanwhile, they 


possess: 
are a state of pupilage. Their relation to the United States resembles 
that of a ward to his guardian,” 
Again, in Choctaw Nation v. United States (119 U. S., 1, 27), Mr. 
Justice Matthews, speaking for the court, said: 
“The recognized relation between the parties to this controversy, 
therefore, is that between a superior and an inferior, whereby the lat- 
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ter is placed under the care and control of the former, and which. 
while it authorizes tħe adoption on the part of the United States of 
such SASS ays their own public interest may dictate, recognizes, on 
the other nd, such an interpretation of their acts and promises as 
justice and reason demand in all cases where power is exerted by the 
strong over those to whom they owe care and protection. ‘The parties 
are not on an equal footing, and that inequality is to be made good by 
the superior justice which looks only to the substance of the right, 
without regard to technical rules framed under a system of municipal 
jurisprudence, formulating the rights and obligations of private persons, 
equally subject to the same laws.” 

How did the Indians acquire these lands, so fertile for agriculture, 
so rich in minerals, now so eagerly sought by members of other races? 

In the car} part of the last century the ancestors of the Five Civi- 
lized Tribes dwelt, with their families, east of the Mississippi River in 
that part of the United States now comprised in the Carolinas, Florida, 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, and Mississippi. They adopted many of 
the customs and habits of their civilized white neighbors and associates, 
and so in time became known as the Five Civilized Tribes, a name which 
they retain to this day. In their treaties with the Federal Government 
Congress denominated them “nations.” In the course of time hostile 
feelings between them and the white settlers developed, and there was 
consequent friction, more or less serious, due, in a large measure, to the 
erection of new States and the imposition of State laws and encroach- 
ment by the white race upon their lands, Hunting and fishing, as a 
rule, constituted their chief occupation. They had not then so far 
progressed in the knowledge of the pursuits of the white man as to 
enable them successfully to compete with him in those pursuits. 

The Government of the United States at that time conceived the idea 
that the land occupied by the Indians was needed for purposes of new 
States and use for settlement by an increasingly growing white popula- 
tion, and so there was devised by the Government a comprehensive 
scheme or plan for their removal to some 3 west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, where they mya live separate and apart from white 
influences and an opportunity afforded them for peaceful conditions 
and the pursult of their own modes of living. 9 the Gov- 
ernment entered into a series of treatles with them, by the terms of 
which they relinquished their title to their ancestral lands east of the 
Mississippi River in turn for a cession of lands made to them by the 
Government west of that river. The lands so ceded became known as 
the Indian Territory, and now constitutes the eastern part of the State 
of Oklahoma. The Indians removed to these lands and settled on them, 
understanding and believing that they were to be their very own, for- 
ever, homes for themselves, their wives, and their children; under- 
standing and believing, too, that they might there live undisturbed by 
contact with the white race; might there seek their livelihood in their 
own primitive ways, and there make and be governed by their own 
laws. If to-day it should be asked of an Indian his definition of the 
title so granted to him by the Goyernment, as respects the length of 
pao it was to continue, he will say “as long as grass grows and water 

ows. 

In considering the matter of the title held by the Indians, Judge 
Amidon, in the case of Shultis v. McDougal (170 Fed., 529, 534), In 
delivering the opinion of the court, said: 

“The tribal lands belonged to the tribe. The legal title stood in the 
tribe as a pag hep ps society ; but those lands were not held by the tribe 
as the public lands of the United States are held by the Nation. They 
constituted the home or seat of the tribe. Every member, by virtue of 
his membership in the tribe, was entitled to dwell upon and share in 
the tribal property. It was granted to the tribe by the Federal Gov- 
ernment not only as the home of the tribe but as a home for each of 
the members,” . 

On this land the Indians experienced for many years that peace and 
quiet which they had sought. They instituted their own government, 
enacted their own laws, established thelr own courts, and followed and 
enjoyed their own customs. They hunted and fished, they cultivated 
the soil and harvested the products. They built and maintained their 
homes; they reared their families; they buried their dead. ‘Thus, to 
them the Jand became, and was, consecrated ground. 

By congressional act the Government of the United States made it 
inalienable, either by the tribe or by the individual citizen. Sup- 
posedly, it was at the same time a perpetual home for the living, and 
an imperishable mausoleum for the dead, so far as elther was within 
human control. 

But what happened? Again the secmingly inexhaustible reproduc- 
tive resourcefulness of the white race asserted itself, and its Issue 
demanded entrance for purposes of settlement for themselves and their 
families to these lands thus ceded to the Indians west of the Missis- 
under similar circumstances, demanded possession of their lands east 
of the Mississippi River. The Government of the United States, wisely 
or unwisely, assented, and by treaty procnon and congressional act, 
partitioned their lands among the citizens of the several tribes and. 
subject to certain conditions, commonly called restrictions, enabled 
and authorized each individual partitioner to part with his title and 
88 to his respective share, by bargain and sale of his interest 
herein. Immediately thereupon the white race set its face and 
turned its steps in the direction of these lands—to some by description, 
to others by imagination, the land of milk and honey, the land of 
silyered promise, the coral strands of India and Afric’s golden sands. 
the land of small financial investment, the least expenditure of physical 
energy, and fabulous returns of wealth. Nor was the blood of other 
races wanting. Black, brown, and yellow came, and but few nationali- 
ties were unrepresented. The A YS the Celt, the Teuton, the 
Greek, the Italian, the Hun, the Chinaman, the Japanese, the Russian, 
the Frenchman, the Spaniard, the Mexican, the Swede, the Norwegian, 
the Turk, the Armenian, all joined In the exodus, and even far-away 
Persia was not without its quota. All these were in search of wealth, 
quick or slow, according to temperament, or homes wherein they 
wet find support for life and contentment of mind for themselves and 

eirs. 

Were they invited here by the Indians? Not at all. They came 
for purposes of self 9 Did the Indians ask them to buy 
their lands? Not at 

urpose being to reduce such lands to their possession as homes for 
hemselves and their families. 

What right, then, have they to object to protective measures and 
reasonable safeguards, such as have been thrown about the sale of 
Indian lands by the Federal Government? They extend no favor to 
the Indian by the purchase of his land. They are not actuated by 
motives of humanity in acquiring from the andian his rights to his 
home. The Federal Government and the Indian have favored them 
by treaties and legislative enactment, such as to enable them to secure 
by purchase the lands and. homes of the Indians, and this under regu- 
lations prescribed by law aud the Interior Department. 


J. They came in search of Indian lands, their 
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And why? Be- 


required to a proper understanding of the facts and the 
advisability of granting or denying the application, The data is re- 
duced to writing and summarized. The superintendent considers the 
facts so secured and summarized, reaches his conclusion thereon, and 
reports the same to the Commissioner of In accompanied 
by the record evidence. In like manner the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs passes on the question, and transmits record, with his 
findings and conclusions thereon, to the Secretary of the Interior. The 
Secretary acts on the entire proceeding, and bis action is final. The 
action of the Secretary is then communicated forthwith and direct 

to the superintendent who, in turn, communicates 7 57 the applican 


. nee 


usually, generally a period not ex 
rare AE y 

ublie age = 
1 does a prospective purchaser 3 of a delay of 
15 = or „ time? Is he here 
a e — of the Indian 


here for t 


ns, as expressed 
ernment, and the authority of the Federal Government in the exercise 
of its jurisdiction over the Indians and their lands. U; what fact, 
then, can be justly precicate his objection to a reasonable time for in- 
Mock teas t the Government of his proposed purchase of 
r lan 
reason: I want this land; it suits my purpose. It is 
il and gas land, as the case may 
satisfactory. 
the Government of the United States interfere with t by the 
adoption and adherence to law and rules of procedure subversive of 
our wishes when we are both satisfied? What, indeed? 

— 5 oe per pera asked by oa — 1 — 1 
people, and by a s larger number of people who w and recognize 
no qualms of conscience. I think it bas already been fairly and 
satisfactorily answered. 

The Government can not too safely, too securely, goara and protect 
the Indians in their hte og 3 and on of these lands, lands 
constituting their homes and in instances their only means of 
subsistence. The Indian did not and does not ask the white man for 
his money in exchauge for his land. It is the white man who seeks 
out the Indian and presses the money upon him, often—too often—an 
inadequate sum and vastly nk tb ng taal to the value of the land. 
If the Indian conveys the estate, the favor proceeds from him to the 
white man. The white man confers no marked favor on the Indian 
by the payment of the purchase price. The Indian receives the money. 
and, ded by an open-handed sense of generosity and a total want ot 
understanding and,appreciation of its value a meaning, dissipates 
it and soon wakes to a realization that his home and his lands have 
— from him and that he has nothing left in their place to represent 


m. 
And should not the Government, with this view, which is the g 
recognized view in eastern Oklahoma, take e 
to investigate and determine what is best for the Indian? And has 


? 

tendent for the Five Civilized Tribes 
earings. determining, and adjudicatin 

T g the rights of Indians and o 
their interests, and that his presence on the 

with immediate conditions peculiarly fits 
im for that work; that If these questions are left to him for hearing 
and determination, ier results will be obtainable. Admitted, ex- 
cept with certain qualifications, which I shall presently mention, espe- 
cially in the instance of the present superintendent, as to whose com- 

tency and capability, sense of justice, and equity no question is or 
Bas been raised by the opponents of this measure. 

We have seen how the superintendent collects the evidence, reduces 
it to writing, summarizes it, draws his conclusion, and reports it to 
Washington, accompanied by his recommendation and all papers and 
exhibits relating to the matter, receiving the Secretary of the 
r ieo or disaffirmance or a decision modifying 

om 15 to 30 days, or a lo 


‘oceeds u 
by the initial authority Pill be anne. checked, and corrected by the 
review power. The Congress of the United States is composed of a 
Senate and a House of Representatives, and the legislative bodies of 
the various States are similarly composed, to the end that the one 


mey operate as a check and balance and for corrective purposes upon 
the other. 
ar courts of comprise trial courts and courts of appeal, 


the verdict. 
the facts without the intervention of a 

vision for an appeal to a reviewing tribunal 
of the courts of the United States and most 
State courts. If this be true of our judicia 
the lower court, which collects the testimony and applies the law, is 
made reviewable by a court of appellate ju fiction, why should not 
the recommendation of the Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tril 

who acts primarily as a trial court, be reviewable by the suet 
the Interior, his superior officer? Cases come before the superinte t 
which are frequently of as vital importance or as great in point of 


From both courts pro- 
s provided in the instance 

erally in the instance of 
tribunals, if the action of 


R of interest as are coming before our Federal or State courts, 
In fact, the very same questions that arise before the courts often arise 
first before the superintendent, but it is urged that the superintendent, 
being at the place and scene of action, may better judge and determine 
questions coming before him. 3 but the Secretary has, for his 

idance and ce, on review, the full and complete benefit of the 
judgment and conclusions of the a ged ae mene in addition to his own 
calm and dispassionate analysis and examination of the facts. And so 
it happens that the interest of the Indian profits by the consideration 
of both tribunals, 

It will hardly be contended that the Supreme Court of the United 
States could better decide an Indian question by holding a session of 
its court in the eastern part of the State of Oklahoma for the hearing. 
= And now, again, come the advocates of the Hastings bill and say, 

But the review of the findings by the Secretary involve so much time— 
solitary argorsvat Na. 0 

n favor ol $ ose patience with it. 
it is remembered that the Indian is Ms 
ly with his =e lands, hi 
he owns of real estate, possibly with all 


I feel that there are some 
inconsiderate, so selfish and 
bound to respect. and there are, in fact, members of that 
nate —— P hires d. f "Forty-fi days! Sixty days! T 

een days! ays! -five t 8 ‘ell me 
of a member of the white race whose n ties are Suth that he can 
not wait that long for an Indian's home. They and their ancestors have 
een 4 waited something over 300 years for these same Indian homes. 
A wait of a few days longer, of a few weeks longer, will not hurt th 
will not matter now. It will de but a littl w in the nature o 
things, until the Indians in the eastern of Oklahoma shall have 
parted with their lands forever. Even if y are able to owner- 
ship and possession of their lands in the intervening years, in the face 
of opportunities afforded the white race by treaties and ve Pooper 
acts to effect their separation, still the 26th day of April, 1931, the 
5 fixed for the removal of all restrictions, is not far distant in the 


re. 

What I have thus far said applies to the removal of restrictions on 
the alienation of Indian lauds, and this embraces the sale of the lands 
and the ma of oll and gas leases on them. 

But it is said that the passage of the Hastings bill will alleviate other 
conditions attending In lands and Indian mon equally as intol- 
erable and burdensome as or their leasing 
for oi] and gas jected that an Indian can not make 
an agricultural lease on his homestead for a period exceeding one year, 
or on his surplus for a a persed mantap five years, without the appro 
of the authorities at Washington. ether or not this ob; on was 
well founded in the first instance, whether or not it might now acing 
be ur in support of the bill, makes no difference. It is of no value a 
this a departmental 
order was made and issued authorizing the he elgg ent for the Five 
Civilized Tribes to a 0 


‘ove such leases at his office in Muskogee. 

It is further objected that restricted moneys of Indians my not be 
used for their immediate ——— needs or in payment of claims con- 
tracted for necessities of life without the approval of the Secretary of 
the Interior, But this contention likewise must fall. By departmental 
order, the superintendent expend restricted In funds for 
the benefit improvement of the estate of the Indians and in pay- 


ment of emergency needs without specifie authority from the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

If it is found in practice and by experience that the needs of the 
Indian so require, further authority may, from time to time, be ex- 
tended to the superintendent as those needs arise and as in the pas: 
ment of the Commissioner of Indian Afairs and the Secretary of the 
Interior may be thought advisable. 

It is argued by the friends of this measure that the present super- 
intendent is — Ayaba, and eficient, and therefore, 
qans to pass on Ind questions with wisdom an rudence. 

ranting this to be true, it is beside the question. 
tained in this bill which proposes to te the tenure of office of 
the present incumbent; and while I do not assume that it would be true 
that any superintendent appointed by the Government would lack these 
qualifications, it is entirely probable that the successor of the present 
superintendent would not be as familiar with local affairs and condi- 
tions us is the case with Mr, Parker Even with the office in cha 
of a man so eminently qualified as fs the present su ntendent, it 
seems to me that to devolve al} the ers of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs and the ry of the Interior, as contemplated by 
the bill, on a local officer having his office in the immediate proximit 
to the place where the questions to be decided have their origin, an 
there administering those questions, would be a fatal mistake. How. 
ever much the local officer might seek to avold the perene of local 
influences, he could not escape it. His easy accessibility would neces- 


sarily subject him to it. 
‘And 1 am not assumin 


ressu. constantiy and vigorously asserted, can 
weaht aut effect. 1 


— difficult, if, Indeed, it would not altogether preclud 

I —— 72 
sentatives, repor 
decision of 


interests of dealing with the Indians are concerned, T 


loss to understand how the provision will relieve the measure of the 


to 
Im so far as the Indian is concerned—and 1 os 
n 
be practically the same with or with- 


For our committee I am attaching hereto a 
8 copy of a resolution 9 a mass meeting of Creek 
nlans, assemb at Okmulgee, the capi of the Creek- Nation, on 
the 14th day of June, 1916, which is, so far as I am advised, the only 
expression of opinion of any organized body of Indians concerning this 
proposed legislation. 
Very respectfully, R. C. ALLEN, 
Oreck National Attorney. 
Resolution. 
te dee ltt Sal emesis 
re a e 
if intro- 


passag d 
that it would! be against the best interests 
Nation and to be im the interest of the land tor and those who 
are 2 to obtain the lands of full-blood lans: Be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to each: Senator and 
be sent to the Commissioner of Indian 


Secretary of meeting. 
ADDRESS BY HON. WILLIAM G: MAU (S. DOC: NO. 498). 


Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President, F ask unanimous consent to 
huye printed as a public document an address delivered by 
Hon. William: G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, before the 
National Education Association at. Madison Square Garden, 
New York, July 6, on the subject of “Some international aspects 
of public education.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. GALLINGER: Mr. President, F will inquire, is this an- 
other addres by; the Secretary of the Treasury ? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is an address delivered by him before 
the National. Education Association. in New York on the subject 
of “Some international aspects. of public education.” It has 
reference more particularly to the South American and Latin- 
American: fields. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We have been very liberal in placing in 
the Recorp and printing pretty nearly every utterance of Mr. 
McAdoo since he assumed office; and, while I am not going to 
object to this, E do really think that Mr. McAdoo has exhausted 
his privileges im that regard. 

Mr. FLETCHER.. E think, Mr. President, every address by 
Mr. MeAdoo whieh we have printed has been certainly meri- 
torious and of great value, and I think this address, bearing on 
our relations with our Latin American neighbors, is important. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands the Sena- 
tor asks to have it printed as a public document and not in 
the Record? 

Mr. FLETCHER.. That is correct; as a public document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


TAX ON COPPER. 


Mr. SMOOT. I have a telegram in the form of a petition 
from Hon. R. C. Gemmell, of Salt Lake City, Utah, and in an- 
swer to a telegram which I sent to him yesterday, advising the 
copper people that. the Committee on Finance had decided to 
hold: no hearings upon the revenue bill. I ask, Mr. President, 
that the telegram be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
quested. 

The Secretary read the telegram, as follows: 


Sanr Lake Crry, UTAH, July 13, 1916. 
Hon. RERED- 


SMOOT, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 
Your. telegram of July 12 to Mr. Richmond, has been referred to me. 
It is impossible for us to re statistics on such short notice, as the 
compilation. of them wo! take weeks. and probably months. This 
revenue measure provides for a drastic tax on the output of copper, 
which means that for the first time in the history of this country an 
output tax would be imposed. I presume that å tax is predicated 
apes the principle that it touches a few and will not be camplained 
of by the many. But this is a principle contrary to every conception 
of right and justice, and one which would lead to reckless dissipation 
of public funds. In times of national all should be willing to 
make sacrifices, but to single out am industry in times of profound 

peace and make it bear an extraordinary and unusual b 


The Secretary will read as re- 


con- 
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trary to sound economical principles and t to the spirit and 
2 of our institutions. It may be sai t the copper business 
s enjoyed extraordinary ty as a result of the war in Europe, 
and therefore that it is legitimate prey. But what of wheat and cotton 
t of the steel mills? Almost eve ing consumed in 
try been benefited in price by the war Europe. Systems 

ef taxation should not be based on temporary conditions but upon 
broad and universal Sper ee and the basis of all taxations should 
bea bugil a= equitable distribution of the burdens of Government among 


those ted should this particular industry be singled out 
and made to bear an extrao’ and ust burden of taxation? It 
may be the States in which it flourishes are comparatively 


itical importance and because their voices are 
w in the councils of the Nation. This proposition 
should be defeated because it is class legislation. It only affects to red 
considerable extent 7 States out of the 48 in the Union, greg i a 5 


eni t, 

resent a portion of the capital invested and stockholders 

ey are getting back a peri of their capital. When receiv- 
ing dividends at the beginning of the war and for six months subse- 
quent thereto, the copper companies were operating on a 50 per cent 
Basis. The metal was selling at from 11 to 12 cents per pound, and 
many of the re ages were losing instead of making * an 
effort to keep their plants going and their men ALE bape is tax 
would seriously retard the e fleation of railroads. It would affect 
every telephone; telegraph, and electric light company, and in ordinary 
times would put many copies Kone pores operating on a close margin. out 
of business, due to the increa: price of copper. Wages have been 
advanced three times, so that employees have participated in the pros- 
perity of the copper companies since the war began. Materials and 
supplies. used by com) jes have advanced from 25 to 300 per 
cent, and this also has cut into the profits of the copper co eS. 
Many mines heretofore idle are now producing because of the prevail- 


will before long, 
these nes will bave di 
not have a 


cul 


sole pr 
have been so invested without any returm as yet to Rie nvestors. The 
— sere of the seven States mentioned and the welfare.of the in- 
bitants of those States would be y affected: if this unjust 
measure becomes a law. A great industry of the West that is tem- 
222 prosperous has been attacked, and every possible effort should 
made to. defeat this proposed tax. 
R. C. GEMMELR, 


REPORTS. ON TRANSPORTATION (S. DOG. NO. 497). 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask to have printed as a 
public document a summary of the reports on transportation 
made by the delegates to the First Pan American Financial 
Conference to the Secretary of the Treasury. It is a very valu- 
able document, and discusses certain questions that will be very 
pertinent to legislation soon to come before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 


IMMIGRATION.. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I desire to give notice that 
immediately upon. the conclusion: of the consideration of the 
naval appropriatiom bill I shall move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of House bill 10384, known as the immigra- 
tion bill. This bill should have been considered, and whatever 
action the Senate desired to take upon it should have been taken 
before this time, but, on account of certain complications with 
reference to several of the amendments, it was impossible earlier 
than this to get an opportunity to call it up. 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 


Mr. JONES. I desire to present and have read æ notice of 
an amendment intended to be proposed to the rules of the 


Senate. $ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Seeretary will rend as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

I hereby give notice of my intention to propose the following amend- 
—.— to Paragraph 3 of Rule XVI of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
namely : 

“Be it resolved by the Senato, That ph 3 of Rule XVI of the 
Stand Rules of the Senate be amended by inserting, after the words 
“general legislation,“ in line 1 of said se oh the words * except- 
ing ve oar on affecting the liquor traffic, which shall be in order at 
any eo 


STEAMBOAT-INSPECTION SERVICE. 

The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendiments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 449) to provide for the appoint- 
ment of 11 supervising inspectors, Steamboat-Inspection Service, 
in lieu of 10, and requesting a eonference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. CHAMBEREAIN. F move that the Senate insist upon 
its amendments, and agree to the conference asked for by the 
House, the conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed 
by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. CHAMREBLAIN, Mr. FLETCHER, and Mr. NELSON conferees: on 
the part of the Senate. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. 
AMENDMENT OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


Mr. OWEN. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 13391) to amend the act approved Decem- 
ber 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act, by adding a new 
section. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator that 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS], a member 
of the committee, can not reach the Chamber until about 10 
minutes after 11. He wishes to be present when this bill is 
considered. I sent word to his office just 15 minutes ago, when 
J learned that the Senator from Oklahoma was going to make 
the motion. The office sent word to me that they will notify 
the Senator and that he will be here by 10 minutes past 11. 

Mr. OWEN. By the time the bill is read, I take it that the 
Senator from Massachusetts will have reached the Chamber. 
He is familiar with the bill, and I think I am familiar with 
the point he wishes to raise; and I think that what he wishes 
will be readily acquiesced in. It relates to the question of 
branch banks in States which forbid the exercise of that right by 
State banks. On behalf of the committee, I will accept an 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Mclxzan], which will cover that point. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, does the Senator from 
Oklahoma intend to discuss the bill to any extent? 

Mr. OWEN. No; only to explain it. There is nothing com- 
plicated about it at all. It will not take more than an hour to 
pass it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that if the Senator 
from Massachusetts is not here 

Mr. OWEN. I shall then ask a postponement until he is 
present. 

Mr. SMOOT. With that understanding, I have no objection 
to taking. up the bill, although I thought that this morning we 
would take up the calendar and consider bills to which there 
was no objection. 

Mr. OWEN. This bill passed the House in March, and it has 
been waiting here for quite a while. It bears on our financial 
relations with South America in quite an important way. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have a good many bills on the calendar 
that passed the House even before that time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr, TILLMAN. With the consent of the Senator from Okla- 
homa, I should like to have unanimous consent to consider 
three bills, two of them from the House and one a Senate bill. 
There will be no objection to any of them. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, that can not be done. 

Mr. OWEN. I regret that I can not yield for that purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The sole question now, according 
to the rules of the Senate, is to put the motion of the Senator 
from Oklahoma, without discussion. The Senator from Okla- 
homa moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
House bill 13391. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 18391) to 
amend the act approved December 28, 1913, known as the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, by adding a new section. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, with an amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That section 13 of the act approved December 23, 1913, known as 
the Federal Reserve Act, be amended to read as follows: 

“Any Federal reserve bank may receive from any of its member 
banks and from the United States deposits of current funds in lawful 
money, national-bank notes, Federal-reserve notes, or checks and drafts, 
payable upon presentation, and also, for collection, maturing bills; or 
solely for purposes of exchange or of collection may receive from other 
Vederal reserve banks deposits of current funds in lawful money. 
national-bank notes, or checks upon other Federal reserve banks, and 
checks and drafts, payable upon presentation within its district, and 
maturing bills payable within its district. 

“Upon the indorsement of any of its member banks, with a waiv 
of demand, notice, and protest by such bank, any Federal reserve ban 
may discount notes, drafts, and bills of exchange arising out of actual 
commercial transactions—tbat is, notes, drafts, and bills of exchange 
issued or drawn for agricultural, industrial, or commercial purposes, or 
the proceeds of which have been used, or are to be used, for such pur- 
poses—the Federal Reserve Board to have the right to determine or 
define the character of the paper thus eligible for discount, within the 
meaning of this act Nothing in this act contained shall be construed 
to prohibit such notes, drafts, and bills of exchange, secured by weaple 
agricultural products or other s, Wares, or merchandise from being 
eligible for such unt; but such definition shall not include notes, 
drafts, or bills covering merely investments or issued or drawn for 
the purpose of carrying or trading in stocks, bonds, or other invest- 
ment securities, except bonds and notes of the Government of the 
United States. Notes. drafts, and bills admitted to discount under the 
terms of this para; h nus have a maturity at the time of discount 
of not more than 90 


ys, exclusive of days of grace, 


“ Provided, That notes, drafts, and bills drawn or issued for agri- 
cultural purposes or based on live stock and having a maturity not 
exceeding six months, exclusive of days of grace, may be discounted in 
an amount to be limited to a percentage of the assets of the Federal 
reserve bank, to be ascertained and fixed by the Federal Reserve Board. 

“The aggregate of such notes, drafts, and bills bearing the signa- 
ture or indorsement of any one borrower, whether a person, company, 
firm, or corporation, rediscounted for any one bank shall at no time 
exceed 10 per cent of the unimpaired ane al and surplus of said bank; 
but this restriction shall not apply to the discount of bills of exchange 
drawn in good faith against actually existing values. 

“Any Federal reserve bank may discount acceptances of the kinds 
hereinafter described. which have a maturity at the time of discount 
of not more than three months’ sight, exclusive of days of grace, and 
which are indorsed by at least one member bank. 

a member bank may aceept drafts or bills of exchange drawn 
upon it having not more than six months“ sight to run, exclusive of 
days of grace, which Por. out of transactions involving the importa- 
tion or exportation of goods; or which grow out of transactions in- 
volving the domestic shipment of goods provided shipping documents 
conveying or securing title are attached at the time of acceptance: or 
which are secured at the time of acceptance by a warehouse 1 
or other such document conveying or securing title covering readily 
marketable oe en No member bank shall accept, whether th a for- 
eign or domestic transaction, for any one person, company, firm, or 
corporation to an amount equal at any time in the «ggregate to more 
than 10 per cent of its paid-up and unimpaired capital stock and sur- 
plus unless the bank is secured either by attached documents or by 
some other actual security growing out of the same transaction as 
the acceptance, and no bank shall ety such bills to an amount equal 
at any time in the aggregate to more than one-half of its paid-up and 
unimpaired Ne agers stock and surplus, except by authority of the Federal 
Reserve Board, under such general regulations as said board may pre- 
scribe, but not to exceed the capital stock and surplus of such bank; 
and such regulations shall apply to all banks alike regardless of the 
amount of capital stock and surplus. 

“Any Federal reserve bank may make advances to its member banks 
on thelr promissory notes for a period not exceeding 15 days at rates to 
be established by such Federal reserve banks, subject to the review and 
determination of the Federal Reserve Board, provided such promissory 
notes are secured by such notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or bankers’ 
acceptances as are eligible for rediscount or for purchase by Federal 
reserve banks under the provisions of this act, or by tae deposit or 
piegre of bonds or notes of the United States. 

“Section 5202 of the Revised Statutes of the United States is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: No national banking association 
shall at any time be indebted, or in any way Hable, to an amount ex- 
ceeding the amount of its capital stock at such time actually paid in 
and remaining undiminished by losses or otherwise, except on account of 
demands of the nature following: 

“ First. Notes of circulation. 

“ Second. Moneys 8 with or collected by the association. 

“Third. Bills of exchange or drafts drawn der money actually on 
deposit to the credit of the association or due thereto. 

Fourth. Liabilities to the stockholders of the association for diyi- 
dends and reserve profits. 

Fifth. Liabilities incurred under the provisions of the Federal 
reserve act. 

“The discount and rediscount and the purchase and sale by any Fed- 
eral reserve bank of any bills receivable and of domestic and foreign 
bills of 8 and of acceptances authorized by this act shall be 
subject to such restrictions, limitations, and regulations as may be 
imposed by the Federal Reserve Board.” 

ny member bank may accept drafts or bills of exchange drawn upon 
it having not more than three months’ sight to run, exclusive of days of 
ce, drawn under regulations to be prescribed by the Federal Reserve 
oard by banks or bankers in foreign countries or dependencies or 
insular possessions of the United States for the pero of furnishing 
dollar exchange as required by the usages of trade in the respective coun- 
tries, dependencies, or insular possessions. And such drafts or bills 
may be acquired by Federal reserve banks in such amounts and subject 
to such regulations, restrictions, and limitations as may be prescribed by 
the Federal Reserve Board: Provided, however, That no member ban 
shall accept such drafts or bills of exchange referred to in this para- 
graph for any one bank to an amount ex ing in the aggregate 10 er 
cent of the paid-up and unimpaired capital and surplus of the accepting 
bank unless the draft or bill of exchange is accompanied by documents 
conveying or securing title or by some other adequate security: Pro- 
vided further, That no member bank shall accept such drafts or bills 
in an amount exceeding at any time the aggregate of one-half of its 
aid-up and unimpaired capital and surplus except by authority of the 
‘ederal Reserve Board, but in no contingency to exceed the unim- 
paired capital and surplus of such ree 5 

That section 16, paragraphs 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 of the act 1 
December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act, be amended and 
reenacted so as to read as follows: 

“Any Federal reserve bank may make application to the local Federal 
reserve agent for such amount of the Federal reserve notes hereinbe- 
fore provided for as it may require. Such application shall be accom- 
panied with a tender to the local Federal reserve agent of collateral in 


amount equal to the sum of the Federal reserve notes thus applied for 
and issu ursuant to such application. The collateral security thus 
offered shall be notes, drafts, 


Is of exchange, or acceptances redis- 
counted under the provisions of section 13 of this act, or bills of ex- 
change indorsed oy a member bank of any Federal reserve district and 
purchased under the provisions of section 14 of this act, or bankers’ 
acceptances purchased under the provisions of said section 14. or gold or 
old certificates. The Federal reserve agent shall each day notify the 
ederal Reserve Board of all issues and withdrawals of Federal reserve 
notes to and by the Federal reserve bank to which he is accredited. 
The said Federal Reserve Board gs at any time call upon a Federal 
poner ee one for additional security to protect the Federal reserve notes 
issu o it. 

8 — 98 7 Federal reserve bank shall maintain reserves in gold or lawful 
money of not less than 35 per cent against its deposits and reserves in 
gold of not less than s0 pe cent against its Federal reserve notes in 
actual circulation: Provided, however, That when the Federal reserve 
agent holds 82 or gold certificates as collateral for Federal reserve 
notes Issued to the bank, such gold or gold certiticates shall be counted 
as part of the gold reserve which such bank is required to maintain 
against its Federal reserve notes In actual circulation. Notes so paid 
out shall bear upon their faces a distinctive letter and serial number, 
which shall be assigned by the Federal Reserve Board to each Federal 
reserve bank. Whenever Federal reserve notes issued through one Fed- 
eral reserve bank shall be received by another Federal reserve bank 


1916. 
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they shall be mptly returned for credit or redemption to the Federal 
‘reserve bank through which they were originally issued, or, upon direc- 
tion of such Federal reserve bank, they shall be forwarded 
the Treasurer of the United States to retired. No Federal reserve 
bank shall pay out notes issued through another under penalty of a 
tax of 10 per cent upon the face value of notes so paid out. Notes pre- 
sented for redemption at the Treasury of the United States shall be 

d -out of the Seep ore fund and returned to the Federal reserve 

ks through which 2 7 were originally issued, and thereupon such 


Federal reserve bank upon demand of the Secretary of Treas- 
ury, reimburse such redemption fund in la money, or, if such 
Federal reserve notes have n redeemed by the Treasurer in gold or 


eemed necessary by the Secretary of the Treas in gold or gold 
certificates and such Federal reserve bank shall, so long as any of its 
reserve notes remain outstanding, maintain with the er 


in gold an amount sufficient in the 8 of the Secretary to pro- 
vide for all redemptions to be made by the Treasurer. Federal reserve 
notes received by the Treasurer, otherwise than for 3 may be 
exchanged for gold out of the redemption fund hereinafter provided 
returned to the reserve through which they were originally issued. 
or they may be returned to such bank for the credit of the United 
States, eral reserve notes unfit for circulation shall be returned 
by the Federal 6 to the Comptroller of the Currency for 
eancellation and des on. 

“The Federal Reserve Board shall require each Federal reserve bank 


to maintain on deposit in the of the United States a sum in 
gold sufficient, in the judgment of the etary of the 2 for the 
redemption of the Federal reserve notes iss to such bank, but in no 


event less than 5 cent of the total amount of notes issued less 
‘the amount of gold or ld certificates held by the Federal reserve 
agent as collateral fy: but such deposit o Id shall be counted 
and included as part of the 40 per cent reserve hereinbefore required 
and shall be counted and considered as if collateral security deposited 
with the Federal reserve agent. The board shal] have the ght acting 
through the Federal reserve agent, to grant, in whole or part or 
to reject entirely, the application of 5 reserve bank for 
Federal reserve notes; but to the extent that such application may be 
granted the Federal Reserve Board shall, through its local Federal 
Teserve agent, supply, Federal reserve notes to the bank so applying, 
and such Pank be charged with the amount of such notes issued 
to it and shall pay such rate of interest as may be established by the 
Federal Reserve Board on only that amount of such notes which equals 
the total amount of its outstanding Federal reserve notes less the 
amount of 2 — or gold certificates held by the Federal reserve agent 
as collate security. Federal reserve notes issued to i such bank 

delivery, together with such notes of such Federal reserve 


“Any Federal reserve bank may at any time reduce its liability for 
outstanding Federa! reserve notes by depositing with the Federal re- 
serve agent its Federa] reserve notes, gold, gold certificates, or lawful 
money of the United States. Federal reserve notes so deposited shall 
not be reissued, except upon compliance with the tions of an 
original ue. 

“The Federal reserve agent shall hold such gold, gold certificates, or 
lawful money available exclusively for exchange for the outstanding 
Federal reserve notes when offered by the reserve bank of which he is a 


director. 

“Upon the 2 of the Secre of the Treasury the Federal Re- 
serve shall require the Fede: reserve agent to trausmit to the 
‘Treasurer of the United States so much of the gold held by him as 
collateral security for Federal reserve notes as may be required for the 
exclusive Bo ogg of the redemption of Federal reserve notes. 

“Any Federal reserve bank may at its discretion withdraw collateral 
deposited with the local Federal reserve spm for the protection of its 
-Federal reserve notes issued to it, and shall at the same time substitute 
therefor other collateral of equal amount with the approval of the 
Federal reserve ent- under regulations to be prescri by the Fed- 
-eral Reserve 


That section 24 of the act approved December 23, 1918, known as the 
-Federal reserve act, be amended to read as follows: 


LOANS ON FARM LANDS AND OTHER REAL ESTATE. 


“Any national banking association not situated in a central reserve 
city may make loans secured by improved and unencumbered farm land 
situated within its Federal reserve district or within a radius of 100 
rrespective of dis- 


an a 
one-t 


Fed rve Boar haye power from time to time to 
add to the list of cities in which national banks shall not be - 
3 to make loans secured upon real estate in the manner described 


That section 25 of the act approved December 23, 1913, known as the 
Federal reserve act, be amended to read as follows: 
g a capital and 


“Sec. 25. Any national banking association p 
680.000 or more may file application with the Federal 
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Reserve Board for permission to exercise, upon such conditions and 
under such 1 as may be prescribed by the said board, either or 
both of the following powers: 

“ First. To establish branches in foreign countries or dependencies 
or Insular possessions of the United States for the furtherance of the 
foreign commerce of the United States, and to act if required to do so 
as fiscal nts of the United States. 

“Second. To invest an amount not exceeding in the — te 10 
per cent of its paid-in capital stock and surplus in the st of one or 
more banks or corporations chartered or incorporated under the laws 
of the United States or of any State thereof, and ee lly engaged in 
international or foreign banking, or banking in a dependency or insular 


possession of the United States either directly or through the agency. 
ownership or control of local institutions in foreign countries, or 
such dependencies or insular possessions. 

“Suc 5 shall specify the name and capital of the banking 
association filing it, the powers applied for, and the A 8 or places 
where the banking operations proposed are to be carried on. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board shall haye power to approve or to reject such ap- 
plication in whole or in part if for any reason the granting of such 
application is deemed inexpedient, and shall also have power m time 
to time to increase or decrease the number of places where such banking 
operations be carried on. 

“ Every national banking association operating foreign branches shall 
be required to furnish information concerning the condition of such 
branches to the Comptroller of the C ncy upon demand, and every 
member bank investing in the capital stock of banks or corporations 
described under yng ne 5 Ps two of the first paragraph of this section 
shall be required to furnish information concerning the condition of such 
banks or corporations to the Federal Reserve Board upon demand, and 
the Federal Reserve Board may order special examinations of the said 
8 banks, er corporations at such time or times as it may deem 


t. 

“ Before any national bank shall be itted to purchase stock in 
any such corporation the said —— on shall enter into an 
ment or undertaking with the eral Reserve Board to restrict its 

tions or conduct its business in such manner or under such 
limitations and restrictions as the said board may prescribe 
place or piaces wherein such business is to be conducted. 
time the Federal Reserve Board shall ascertain that the r tions 
rescribed by it are not being complied with, said board shall be author- 
and shall have power to institute an investigation of the matter 
and to send for persons and papers, sub; witnesses, and administer 
oaths in order to satisfy itself as 
actions referred to. Should such investigation result in establishing 
the failure of the corporation in question, or of the national bank or 
bank which may be stockholders therein, to comply with the regula- 
tions laid down by the said Federal Reserve Board, such national banks 
may be required to dispose of stock holdings in the said corporation upon 
reasonable notice. 

ne such national banking association shall conduct the accounts 
of each foreign branch independently of the accounts of other foreign 
branches established by it and of its home office, and shall at the end 
of each fiscal er to its general ledger the profit or loss 
accruing at each branch as a separate item. 

“Any director or other officer, agent, or employee of 
bank may, with the approval of the eral Reserve Board, 
or other officer, agent, or employee of any such bank or corporation above 
mentioned in the capital stock of which such member bank shall have 
invested as before provided, without being e to the pro- 
visions of section 8 of the act approved October 15, 1914, entitled An 
act to supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and mo- 
nopolies, and for other purpose” <4 

t the act approved mber 23, 1913, known as the Federal re- 
serye act, be amended by adding a new section, as follows: 
DOMESTIC BRANCHES, 

“ Sec, 25a. That any national banking association located in a city or 

incorporated town or village of more than 100,000 inhabitants and 

g a capital and surplus of $1,000,000 or more may, under such 
rules and regulations as the Federal Reserve Board may prescribe, 
establish branches, not to exceed 10 in number, within the corporate 
limits of the ci wn, or village in which it is located. 


any member 
be a director 


to 
“Any national banking association located in any other place may, 
with the approval of the Federal Reserv and under such rules 


e Board 
and regulations as such board may prescribe, establish branches, not to 


located or within a radius of 25 miles of the ae in which such bank 
is situated, irrespective of county lines: vided, That no such 
branch shall be established outside of its State or of its Federal reserve 
district, nor shall such branch be established unless the capital of the 
parent bank is at least equal to the aggregate of the amounts which 
would be required of each branch under the provisions of section 5138, 
Revised Statutes, if it were o ized as an independent associati 

together with the amount req of the parent bank itself by that 
section.” 


Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Oklahoma a question with reference to the para- 
graph beginning on line 21, page 18: 

Any national banking association located in any other place may— 


And so forth. The amount of the capital stock of the bank 
does not control in the establishment of these branch banks? It 
is not necessary that they should have any definite amount but 
just enough to be a member of the association? 

Mr. OWEN. The general statute in regard to the national 
banks requires a certain amount of capital. The general re- 
quirement of the statute fixes that. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Any member of the association may estab- 
lish these branch banks? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. It is the purpose to modify that so as to 
exclude those States which forbid State banks to have 
branches. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I notice that where they are established 
in towns, villages, and cities it requires a capital stock of 
$1,000,000, but in the country they are not required to have any 
fixed amount of capital stock, just so they are members of the 
association. Is that true? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. President, I wish to have put in the Recorp the various 
reports received from the Federal Reserve Board with regard 
to these suggested amendments. The amendments are best un- 
derstood by taking the report of the committee, Report No. 481, 
in which the language of the existing stutute is printed in or- 
dinary type, the proposed amendments ure printed in italics, 
and the words proposed to be stricken out are printed with a 
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line drawn through them. In that way any member of the 
Senate can immediately see what the changes proposed are. 

If it be the desire of the Senate to hear the reports of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board read with regard to this measure, and 
the letter of the Comptroller of the Currency of June 8, 1916, 
I should be glad to have that done for the information of the 
Senate. Otherwise I shall ask simply that they be printed in 
the Recorp without reading, as the reports of the Federal 
Reserve Board have already been printed in the committee 
report for the use of the Senate. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD, 
Washington, June 10, 1916. 
lion, Rohner L, OWEN, 
United States Senate, 

Dran Sexator Owen: I inclose a copy of a letter dated June 6, 
1916, from Mr. Frederic H. Curtiss, Federal reserve agent of the 
Federal reserve bank of Boston, in which it is su ted that the 
amendment reported favorably by your committee, which authorizes 
national banks under certain specified conditions to establish domestic 
branches, be altered so as to provide that “any member bank" be 
afforded that privilege. 

It is, of course, true that the Federal legislature can not of itself 
extend the corporate powers of a State corporation, but in view of the 
fact that certain States have passed special enabling acts to permit 
State banks and trust companies to become member banks and to exer- 
cise the privileges of member banks as defined in the Federal reserve 
act the suggestion contained in Mr. Curtiss's letter is most reasonable. 

The Massachusetts law provides that every trust pe wed which 
becomes a member bank “may have and exercise any and all of the 
corporate powers and Bact Mc which may be exercised by member 
banks under the provisions * e” of the Federal reserve act. 

If the proposed change is made in the amendment relating to domestic 
branches, Massachusetts trust com) ies which have become members 
of the Federal Reserve System would, by virtue of this provision of the 
Massachusetts law, be entitled to establish branches under the condi- 
tions set forth in that amendment. This is also true of several other 
States which have passed similar laws. It may be mentioned in this 
connection that to modify the amendment so as to refer to member 
banks instead of solely to national banks might prove a great induce- 
ment to certain State banks to enter the Federal Reserve System. 

The Federal Reserve Board, after carefully considering the entire 
matter, has directed me to write you that it is in favor of such ap 
amendment, and I am inelosing herewith for your information a redraft 
of that amendment. The only changes are a substitution of the word 
“member bank” for the words “national banking association,” in thu 
first lines of 8 of the amendment, and also slight changes 
in the wording of the proviso of the second paragraph which become 
necessary because of such substitutions. 


Very respectfully, yours, C. S. HALIN, Governor. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF BOSTON, 
June 6, 1916. 


Hon, CHARLES S. HAMLIN, 
Governor, Federal Reserve Board, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mr. HAMLIN: The Old Colony Trust Co., a member of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, has called my attention to a bill now 
pending in Congress authorizing national banking associations, under 
certain conditions, to establish domestic branches. 

Under chapter 537 of the Massachusetts acts of 1914, it is provided 
that every trust company “may have and exercise eny and all of the 
corporate powers an rivil which may be exercised by member 
banks under the provisions, etc.,” of the Fed reserve act. 

It is poem out that the proposed amendment to the Federal reserve 
act with reference to domestic branch in that it specifically refers 
to national banking associations, would not permit the Old Colon 
Trust Co., for example, to establish branches in ssachusetts in accord- 
ance with this amendment. 

A change therefore has been suggested to the effect that Congress 
authorize not only national banking associations but all member banks 
to establish such domestic branches where it would be consistent with 
State law. I understand that this matter has already been taken up 
by the Old Colony with Mr. Joseph Cotton in New York. 

While I, of course, knew that the Federal Reserve Board intended 
to present to Congress a bill authorizing member banks to establish 
domestic branches, until my attention was called to it in the Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle of June 3, 1916, I bad not seen the specific 
form in which this amendment was to be presented. 

As these amendments affect the banking interests of each district, 
might it not be advisable to have copies of such bills sent to each o; 
the Federal reserve banks in order t they may keep in touch with 
the ba deh legislation affecting them? 

ours, very respectfully, 
(Signed) FREDERIC H. CURTISS, 
Federal Reserve Agent. 


DOMESTIC BRANCHES, 


Sec. 25a. That any member bank located in a city or incorporated 
town or village of more, than 100,000 inhabitants and possessing a 
capital and surpius of $1,000,000 or more may, under such rules and 
regulations as the Federal Reserve Board ma prescribe, establish 
branches, not to exceed 10 in number, within corporate limits of 
the city, town, or village in which it is located. 

wid member bank located in any other place may, with the ap- 

ro of the Federal Reserve Board and under such rules and regu- 
ations as such board may prescribe, establish branches, not to exceed 
10 in number, within the limits of the county In which it is located 
or within a radius of 25 miles of the place in which such bank is 
situated, irrespective of county lines: Provided, That no such branch 
shall be established outside of its State or of its Federal reserve dis- 
trict, nor shall such branch be established unless the capital of the 
parent bank is at least equal te the aggregate of the amounts which 
would be required of each branch under the provisions of section 5138, 
Revised Statutes, if it were organized as an independent national bank- 


ing association, together with the amount fixed by that section as a 
minimum capitalization for a national banking association located in 
the same place as the parent bank. 
FEDERAL Reserve BOARD, 
Washington, June 29, 1916. 

Dean Sin: In addition to the amendments which the Federal Reserve 
Board has taken the liberty of suggesting for your consideration, the 
board makes free to recommend to you the following amendment: 

Amend section 11, by adding a clause m,“ as follows: 

“(m) Upon the affirmative vote of not less than five of its members, 
the Federal Reserve Board shall have power, from time to time, by 
general saline covering all districts alike, to permit member banks, 
(1) to carry in the Federal reserve banks of their respective districts 
any portion of their reserves now required by section 19 of this act 
to be held in thelr own vaults; (2) to count as part of their lawful 
reserves Federal reserve notes of their own district not e ng in 
—— segregate an amount equal to 5 per cent of their net demand 

eposits.” 

‘he amendment above proposed is substantially the same as recom- 
mended by the board to both Houses in September, 1914, when a com- 
mittee of the board appeared before you and gave the reasons which 
prompted the board to urge the amendments, and was re ed fa- 
vorably by the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, August 25, 
1914 ‘calendar day, Sept. 3, 1914). (8. 6439, Rept. No. 777, 63d 
Cong., 2d sess.) Proposition (1) above, was also contained in S. 6505, 
which passed the Senate September 18, 1914, and was reported by the 
House Committee on Banking and Currency, September 24, 1914, with 
an amendment limiting the perlod to 36 months after the establish- 
ene 8 the Federal reserve banks. (House Rept. 1166, 63d Cong., 
2d sess. 

The board felt at that time, which was before the opening of the 
Federal reserve banks, that the position of the Federal reserve banks 
would be strengthened and the confidence of the member banks and the 
country still further increased, If the Federal Reserve Board were given 
the powers suggested in the amendments. 

Subsequent cvents—particularly the turn in the tide of European 
trade, which eliminated for the time being the danger of substantial 
gold withdrawals—removed the immediate necessity for securing the 
amendment. 

The board feels, however, that the country would be better protected 
if Congress before adjourning should give to the Federal Reserve Board 
the additional powers of defense outlined in the amendments. 

The effect of these powers would be that the member banks would be 

laced in a tion where, in case of desirability, they could respond 
o a suggestion when made by the Federal reserve banks or the board, 
to increase their optional balances with the Federal reserve banks, so 
us to enable the Federal reserve banks to accumulate a larger per- 
centage of the country's gold holdings and thereby enable the Federal 
reserve system to withstand withdrawals of gold with ater ease and 
without the necessity of carly or drastic protective increases of in- 
terest rates. 

In order to enable the member banks freely to respond to such de- 
mand, it would be necessary for them to be permitted, to a certain 
extent, to count Federal reserye notes as reserve money and thus to 
pomii a portion, at least, of the gold certificates held by them to flow 
nto the Federal reserve banks, taking in substitution therefor the 
Federal reserve notes. 

Up to this time our enormous exports have been sufficient to offset 
the great volume of securities sold back to the United States by Euro 
and credits opened by the United States to foreign countries. If for 
any reason, however, there should be a temporary halt or substantial 
decrease in the exports of the United States (such as might be caused 
by a larger home demand for tke articles that now constitute to a 
large extent the substance of our exports), or if our imports might 
increase while foreign securities remain m: and ready to be re- 
turned to the United States, the country should be prepared to meet 
such temporary derangements without being forced to submit to drastic 
changes in our Interest rates. 

Conditions as here outlined 8 occur or may not occur. But the 
board feels that it should have the means of meeting them whenever 
ene shall arise—whether in the near future or at any iater period. 

he board therefore earnestly recommends to Congress the enact- 
ment of the amendments here Suggested, inasmuch as the 
greatly to streagthen the power of and the confidence In the Federal 
reserye ee S š 

espectfully, 
C. S. HANIN, Governor, 

Hon. Roper’ L. OWEN 


Chairman Committee on Bonking and 99 
United States Senate, 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD, 
Washington, June 13, 1916. 
Hon. Ronznr L. Owen, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR OWEN : In looking over the amendments to the Federal 
reserve act Zapor ioa by your committee I notice that the proposed power 
to the Federal reserve banks to open and maintain on their ks bank- 
ing accounts for their foreign correspondents or agencies is omitted, At 
a meeting of the Federal Reserve Board this morning Mr, Warburg 
stated that according to his recollection the committee voted to report 
this amendment during the hearing at which Mr. Warburg and I were 

resent. Of course, it is possible that later you voted not to report it 

t if it was reported I thought I would call your attention to the fact 
that it does not appear in the bill as reported to the Senate. 

I inclose a copy of a letter sent to you by Mr. Warburg, dated May 19, 
1916, * 5 regard io this. 

ncerely, yours, 
i wisi C, S. HANLIN, Governor, 


May 19, 1916. 


Hon. ROBERT L. OWEN 
States Senate. 


United x 
Dran Senator OWEN: In developing tue ram of appointing for- 
eign correspondents or agencies for the Federal reserve nks, it has 


occurred to the Federal Reserve Board that while Federal reserve banks 
may open accounts in foreign countries they have not the power to act 
in a similar way for such foreign correspondents or agencies if these 
should wish to have the Federal reserve banks open accounts for them. 
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This difficulty could be met by inserting at the end of subsection (e) 
of section 14 the following words : 

“and with the consent of the Federal Reserve Board to open and 
maintain banking accounts for such foreign correspondents or neies.” 

The same effect might possibly be reached by simply inserting the word 
* reciprocal,” so as to make the beginning of the paragraph read: 

o establish accounts with other Federal reserve banks for exchange 
purposes, and, with the consent of the Federal Reserve Board, to open 
and maintain reciprocal banking accounts in forel countries,” ete, 

-This might, however, lend itself to a construction as if the Federal 
reserve banks might open only reciprocal accounts, and it might there- 
fore be better to add a special paragraph at the end of the section, as 
above suggested, 

Very faithfully, yours, 
Paul M. WARBURG. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 
Washington, June 8, 1916. 

My Dear SENATOR: The original national-bank act of February 23, 
1863, as reenacted by the act of June 3, 1864, authorizing the formation 
of national banks throughout the country, provided that no national 
bank should be authorized with a capital of less than $50,000 in any 
place; that in a place with a populat on 8 the capital of 
the bank should not be less than $100,000, and further provided that no 
national bank with a capital of less than syn ee should be organized 
in any place having a population of over 50,000. 

Later on it me manifest that there were many country towns and 
villages. which needed banking facilities but which did not have sufi- 
cient business to justify the organization of national banks with a 
capital of as much as $50, To extend the benefits of banking 
facilities to these smail places the national-bank act was amended by 
the act of March 14, 1900, so as to authorize the organization in towns 
and villages with a population not exceeding 3, of banks with a 
minimum capital of $25,000, g 

Since this amendment to the bank act went into effect there have been 
organized throughout the country 3,084 national banks having a e 
of $25, Four hundred and thirty-eight of these $25,000 hanks have 
either failed or gone into liquidation, some have increased their capital, 
and the number of such banks with a capital of $25,000 now in operation 
is 2,079, or 27 per cent of the total number of national banks. 

The average deposits (individual and bank) at this time of all $25,000 
banks is $178,138. or 7.13 times their Peat N and 4.6 times thelr capital, 
surplus, and profits. A country bank with $25,000 capital and with the 
average deposits is able, with good management, to lend its money at 
rates authorized by law and at the same time to return a reasonable 
dividend to its shareholders. But there are many banks located in 
country communities where the small deposits which the banks receive 
may make it somewhat difficult for the banks to charge on their loans 
only the rates of interest permitted by law and at the same time yield 
a sutisfactory return to shareholders, and in many such cases banks have 
been tempted to exact excessive and in some cases grossly usurious 
rates on accommodations which they extend to local borrowers, It is 
unfortunately true that in many other cases banks have been demand- 
ing usurious rates of interest even though they had more than the 
average deposits and although adherence to the legal rates would still 
yield them liberal dividends on their shares. 

For some time I have been giving careful consideration to the ques- 
tion as to how the powers of these small national banks might be en- 
larged so as to provide them with additional sources of revenue and 
place them in a position where they could better compete with local 
State banks and trust companies which are sometimes authorized under 
the law to do a class of business not strictly that of commercial banking. 

Under section 5736, United States Revised Statutes, the business 
of national banks at this time is limited to the exercise of “ such inci- 
dental powers as shall be necessary to cere oe the business of bankin 
by (a) discounting and negotiating promissory notes, drafts, bills o 
exchange or other evidences of debt; (b) receiving deposts; (c) buyin 
and selling 5 coin, and bullion; (d) loaning money on persona 
security; (e) obtaining, issuing, and circulating notes according to the 
provisions of this title.” 

Under the Federal reserve act the banks are further authorized under 
specified restrictions to make certain loans on real estate. 

National banks are not given either expressly nor by necessary impli- 
cation the power to act as agents for Insurance companies or as brokers 
or agents for others in procuring or making real estate loans, 

The courts have uniformly held that such corporations can exercise 
only those powers which are 5 granted or Which are necessarily 
Incidental to powers that are granted. 

As stated by Mr. Justice Harlan, in delivering the opinion of the 
United States Supreme Court in the case of Logan County National 
Bank v. Townsend (139 U. S., 67): 

“Tt is undoubtedly true, as contended by the defendant, that the 
national banking act is an enabling act for all associations organized 
under it, and that a national bank can not rightfully exercise any powers 
except those expressly granted by that act, or such incidental powers 
as an TN, to carry on the business of banking for which it was 
established.” 

Again in the case of National Rank r. Matthews (98 U. S., 625), Mr. 
Justice Swan, in delivering the opinion of the court, said: 

“ Section 5136 does not in terms prohibit a loan on real estate, but 
the implication to that effect is clear. What is so implied is as effec- 
tual as if it were exp — 

It is certainly clear that the Comptroller of the Currency has no right 
to 3 permit a national bank to exercise powers not conferred 
upon it by law. 

My investigations lead me respectfully to recommend to Congress an 
amendment to the national-bank act by which national banks located in 
viages and towns haying a population of not exceeding 3,000 may 
be permitted to act as agents for insurance companies in the placing 
of poles of insurance—fire, life, etc—and that they may also be 
authorized to act as agents for the negotiation of loans on farms or 
other real estate in their respective sections of the country, where they 
may be in position to have some direct knowledge as to the value of the 
property upon which such loans are to be secured, 

It seems desirable from the standpoint of public policy and banking 
efficiency that this authority should be limited to banks in small rom- 
munities. This additional incoine will strengthen them and increase 
their ability to make a fair return to their shareholders, while the new 
business is not mey to assume such proportions as to distract the 
officers of the bank from the principal business of banking. Further- 


more in many small places the amount of insurance policies written 
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or mortgages to be placed on commission is not sufficient to take u 
entire time of an insurance broker, and the bank is not therefore 
to trespass upon outside business naturally belonging to others. 

I think it would be unwise and therefore undesirable to confer this 
privilege generally upon banks in large cities where the legitimate busi- 
ness of banking affords ample scope for the energies of trained and 
expert bankers. I think it would be unfortunate if any movement 
should be made in the direction of placing the banks of the country 
in the category of department stores. The business is one requirin, 
training, skill, and application, and I think that the profession o 
banking would suffer if there should be a departure from the principles 
which should govern and have heretofore governed. 

I inclose with this a draft of a proposed amendment to the national- 
banking act designed to empower national banks located in towns of not 
over 3,000 population, under such regulations and restrictions as may 
from time to time be approved and promulgated by the Comptroller of 
the Currency, to act as agents for the pisang of insurance policies and 
also to act as agent in making or procuring loans on real estate, 

I respectfully recommend and urge the adoption of such an amend- 
ment for the reasons I have given. 

I am to-day writing a letter similar to this to Congressman GLASS 
chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee of the House of 
Representatives. 

Respectfully, 


the 
kely 


Jo. SKELTON WILLIAMS, 
Comptroller. 
Hon. Ronert L, Owrx, 
United States Scuate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Would it not be just as well for the Senator 
to take up the amendments, without reading the whole of the 
report, and explain them briefly? 

Mr. OWEN. That is my purpose. The first of these pro- 
posed amendments deals with domestic acceptances. The words 
“upon solvent member banks” are stricken out and there are 
inserted the words “and also, for collection, maturing bills.” 
The existing law does not provide clearly for the collection of 
maturing bills, and it is obvious that it ought to be covered 
by. the statute, and so be beyond any possible doubt or question. 

The other amendments under the heading of domestic ac- 
ceptances are along the same line, inserting the words “and 
checks and drafts” before “payable upon presentation,” and 
after those words inserting “within its district, and maturing 
bills payable within its district.” The insertion of those words 
is intended to preclude any possible misunderstanding with 
regard to the function of the bank in handling maturing bills 
payable within the district. 

The next amendment I call attention to is that striking out 
the words: 

Any Federal reserve bank may discount acceptances which are based 
on the importation or exportation of goods— 

And so forth, as appears on page 2 of the report, and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the words printed in italics in the last para- 
graph on the page, so as to read: 


Any member bank may accept drafts or bills of exchange drawn 
upon it having not more than six months’ sight to run, exclusive of 
days of grace, which pros out of transactions inyolving the Importa- 
tion or exportation of goods; or which grow out of transactions in- 
volving the domestic shipment of goods provided shipping documents 
conveying or ee title are attached at the time of acceptance; or 
which are secured at the time of acceptance by-a warehouse receipt 
or other such document conveying or securing title covering readily 
marketable staples. No member bank shall accept, whether in a for- 
eign or domestic transaction, for any one person, company, firm, or 
corporation to an amount equal at any time in the aggregate to more 
than 10 per cent of its paid up and unimpaired capital stock and sur- 
plus unless the bank is secured either by attached documents or by 
some other actual security growing out of the same transaction as the 
neceptance— 

And so forth. 

The purpose of that is to permit a limited use of domestic 
acceptances, where those acceptances are covered by documents 
conveying or securing title to readily marketable staples, and 
then confining it further, so that the bank may not make accept- 
ances to over 10 per cent of its pald up and unimpaired capi- 
tal stock to any particular individual, company, firm, or cor- 
poration. That latter limitation is the general principle of the 
national banking act as applied to other loans than domestic 
acceptances. On page 3 of the report is another amendment, 
in which are inserted the words: 

Any Federal reserve bank may make advances to its member banks 
on their promissory notes for a period not pe ia 15 days, at rates 
to be established by such Federal reserve banks, subject to the review 
and determination of the Federal Reserve Board, provided such promis- 
sory notes are secured by such notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or bank- 
ers’ acceptances as are eligible for rediscount or for purchase by Federal 
reserve banks under the Peoriaan of this act, or by the deposit or 
pledge of bonds or notes of the United States. 


Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Oklahoma what is the purpose of making the time so 
short—15 days? 

Mr. OWEN. It does not make the time short. I was just 
going to explain the purpose of this amendment. At present, 
under the existing law, these bills, drafts, and so forth, which 
are used as collateral are actually transferred to the possession 
of the Federal reserve agent. This is intended to provide an 
easier method of administration, so that these various notes, 
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maturing in a short time, shall not themselves be necessarily 
transferred, but may be merely held in the portfolio as collat- 
eral, thus permitting the bank to put up its own note, secured 
by this collateral, without transferring the individual notes, It 
is merely an administrative detail which makes more conven- 


ient the operation of the bank. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, if the Senator 
from Oklahoma will pardon me, on page 2 of the report, in the 
proviso having reference to notes, drafts, and bills drawn or 
issued for agricultural purposes, I see there is a proposed 
amendment striking out the word “capital” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the word “assets.” I should like to have the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma explain that, for I am particularly inter- 
ested in that part of the bill. 

Mr. OWEN. That expands the permission there from the 
bare capital to the assets, which are larger than the capital, 
and is intended to liberalize the provision of the law. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I desired to have that ex- 
planation in the Recorp, so that the matter might be under- 
stood. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, at the bottom of page 8 of the 
report will be found the insertion of these words: 

Any member bank may accept drafts or bills of exchange drawn 
upon it having not more than three months’ sight to run, exclusive 
of days of grace, drawn under regulations to prescribed by the 
Federal Reserve Board by banks or bankers in forelgn countries or 
dependencies or insular ions of the United States for the pur- 
pe of furnisbing dollar exchange as ulred by the usages of trade 
n the respective countries, dependencies, or insular possessions, 
And such drafts or bills may be acquired by Federa! reserve banks in 
such amounts and subject to such gh co belo yr restrictions, and limi- 
tations as may be prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board: Provided 
however, That no member bank shall accept such drafts or bills of 
exchange referred to in this 8 for any one bank to an amount 
exceeding in the aggregate 10 per cent of the paid-up and unimpaired 
capital and surplus of the accepting bank unless the draft or bill of 
exchange is accompanied by documents conveying or securing title or 
by some other adequate security: P: urther, That no member 
bank shall accept such drafts or bills in an ‘amount exceeding at any 
time the te of one-half of its puan and unimpaired capital 
and surplus except by authority of tbe Federal Reserve Board, but 
in no contingency to exceed the unimpaired capital and surplus of 
such accepting bank. 

At present exchange passing from the Argentine to the 
United States passes through London by sterling exchange. By 
this it is proposed to permit these exchanges to be expressed in 
dollars, so as in that way to establish a direct communication 
between the South American and other foreign countries and 
the United States, and to make it unnecessary, in transmitting 
credits, to transmit them through London in sterling exchange 
or through other European countries in terms of money of 
the foreign country through which the exchanges are trans- 
mitted. The purpose is to establish the dollar exchange, so 
as to make the United States a financial center for the trans- 
action of foreign business, and to make this country what it 
is destined to be—the financial center of the world. 

Under the head of “ Federal reserve notes,” on page 4, there 
are certain changes made. For instance, in the center of the 
page, is this provision: 

Provided, however, That when the Federal reserve agent holds gold 
or gold certificates as collateral for Federal reserve notes issu to 
the bank such gold or gold certificates shall be counted as of 
the gold reserve which euch bank is required to maintain st its 
Federal reserve notes in actual circulation. 

Of course the Federal reserve bank could transfer its reserve 
notes over and take that gold back into its own vaults, but for 
administrative purposes it is more convenient to allow the gold, 
which is already in the hands of the Federal reserve agent 
covering outstanding notes, to be counted as if it were owned 
by the bank, which, in fact, it is, though it is not so in form. 

The other changes which were made in section 16 with 
regard to this matter are for the purpose of making the section 
harmonious with this end in view. This is more fully ex- 
plained in the letter from the Federal Reserve Board, which 
I have already placed in the RECORD. 

On page 6, under the head of “Loans on farm lands and 
other real estate,” will be found this provision: 

Any national banking association not situated in a central reserve 
city may make loans, secured by improved and unencumbered farm 
land situated within its Federal reserve 

It is proposed there to insert: 
or within a radius of 100 miles of the place in which such bank is 
located, irrespective of district lines, and may also make loans secured 
by improved and unencumbered real estate located within 100 miles of 
the place in which such bank ts located, irrespective of district lines. 

TOR ee OE ANES 18:59 POTE a VAPE which happens to be 
upon the border or edge of one of the Federal reserve districts 
to exercise its ordinary function in the territory immediately 
contiguous, which it has heretofore been exercising, and which 
might appear to have been excluded by the existing statute 
unless this amendment were inserted. 


Under the head of “Banking corporations authorized to do 
foreign banking business” we have struck out certain words in 
section 25 and inserted these words in lieu thereof: 

First. To establish branches in fo countries or ndencies or 
insular possessions of the United — tor the —— of the 
foreign commerce of the United States, and to act if required to do so 
as fiscal 55 of the United States. 

Second. To invest an amount not exceeding in the aggregate 10 per 
cent of its paid-in capital stock and surplus in the stock of one or more 
banks or corporations chartered or incorporated under the laws of the 
United States or of any State thereof, and principally engaged in inter- 
national or foreign banking, or banking in a dependeney or insular 
possession of the United States, either directly or through the agency, 
ownership, or control of local institutions in foreign countries, or 
such dependencies or insular possessions. 

Such applications shall specify the name and capital of the banking 
associations filing it, the powers applied for, and the place or places 
where the operations proposed are to be carried on— 

And so forth. 

The purpose of that provision is to permit the various banks 
of the United States, if they so wish, to cooperate together in 
establishing or taking stock in a bank which shall act as a 
medium for them in dealing with foreign financial affairs and 
through which they can transact their business, if they please, 
by establishing a bank in which they will take stock, That is 
explained also in the letter of the Federal Reserve Board at 
considerable length. 

Under the head of “ Domestic Branches,” on page 8, section 
25a, it is proposed: 

That any national banking association located in a city or incorpo- 
rated town or village of more than 100.000 inhabitants and possessin 
a copie and surplus of $1,000,000 or more may, under such rules 
regulations as e Federal Reserve Board may prescribe, establish 
branches not to exceed 10 in number within the corporate limits of the 
city, town, or village in which it is located. 


It is my wish to further amend this by providing that it shall 
not apply to those States which forbid the extension of such 
rights to State banks or to apply enly in States which affirma- 
tively provide for branch banks. The purpose of this is to put 
the national banks upon a parity with the State banks in those 
States which permit limited branch banking. 

It is the purpose also of this provision to permit banks in a 
county seat to have branches throughout the county. There 
are throughout the United States a number of petty State 
banks, with $10,000 capital, which, it will be found, are in 
many cases owned by the same men who run a national bank 
at the county seat. They establish little banks in the different 
parts of the county and transact business there as an inde- 
pendently organized bank. This method is more expensive 
than if the small banks were direct branches of some existing 
bank employing one system of accounting and with limited 
local authority handled by a clerk; and if there is no State law 
prohibiting, it is thought it would be desirable to do this. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think, Mr. President, the section to which 
the Senator is addressing himself should be amended by limit- 
ing its application to those States which permit State banks to 
have branch 

Mr. OWEN. It is proposed, Mr. President, to present an 
amendment to that effect either negatively or affirmatively, and 
I will offer it at the proper moment. 

Mr. President, the amendments have now been presented and 
read to the Senate. There are some verbal modifications which 
are necessary and one or two other amendments which I pro- 
pose, with the consent of the Senate, to offer, one particularly 
with regard to giving some additional powers to the small 
banks to act as agents in insurance matters. Such an amend- 
ment has been reported favorably by the Comptroller of the 

in the letter which I have had inserted in the REC- 
orp, and which I will explain at the proper moment. Before 
asking the Senate to actually pass upon these items, I wanted 
to call attention to these few additional proposals which I will 
present at the proper moment. If there is any question that 
any Senator would like to ask me with regard to this matter, I 
would be very pleased to answer it now. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I should like 
to ask the Senator for a further explanation of the amendment 
on page 8, section 25a. I listened to his explanation in refer- 
ence to the establishment of branch banks. The wording to 
which I call attention is this: 

That national association located in a city or incor- 
ee any — banking ty 

Mr. OWEN. I will say to the Senator that I intend to move 
as an amendment the insertion of the words “any member 
bank” instead of “national banking association.” It would 


then apply to any State bank that might care to exercise the 
privilege after joining the Federal Reserve System, 
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Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I wanted to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator to that and also to the fact that the same 
section provides, reading further: 

And possessing a capital and surplus of $1,000,000 or more may, 
under such rules and regulations as the Federal Reserve Board may 
prescribe, establish branches, not to exceed 10 in number, within the 
corporate limits of the city, town, or village in which it is located. 

That refers to a banking association. Does it mean that the 
branches will have to be established within the city in which 
the association is incorporated, or is it the contemplation of 
this provision to enable the associations to establish branch 
banks within the district in which they are situated? 

Mr. OWEN. I will explain to the Senator that in New York 
the Corn Exchange Bank, for example, which is a State institu- 
tion, has a number of branches, and it has in that way some 
advantage over the national banks located in the city of New 
York. It is propesed to give the national banks in the city of 
New York an opportunity to compete with the Corn Exchange 
Bank to that extent, if they find it desirable to do so. In the 
meantime the Corn Exchange Bank has happened within the 
last few days to express its purpose to join the Federal Reserve 
System, and that will bring into the system a very large and 
important element. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I only want to say a word on 
this subject. I have the most unbounded confidence in the 
ability of the chairman of the committee, but I have received. a 
great many letters from my own State protesting against the 
provision for branch banks. Now, I understand the committee 
has determined to accept an amendment which excludes from 
the operation of this bill the State which I have part of the 
honor to represent. i 

Mr. OWEN. I will advise the Senator that the proposed 
amendment is to exclude from the operations of this provision 
any State whose laws prohibit the establishment of branches 
by banks chartered by the laws of the State. That would cover 
the Minnesota case, 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I want to suggest that that, to 
my mind, is a very good reason for entering a protest—which I 
realize will probably be futile, for I presume that the bill will 
pass—against the enactment of so important a measure as this 
in the manner which is proposed. The fact that the committee 
has already recognized the importance of such an amendment, 
which will except Minnesota and other States, the fact that the 
committee itself now is reporting a number of amendments 
which certainly can not be thoroughly understood in the hasty 
consideration of the bill, impels me, fruitless as I know the 
effort will be, to enter my feeble protest against the passage of 
legislation of this kind in this manner. 

The purpose of this legislation is far-reaching. It is designed 
to enable the United States to take advantage of that wreck 
and ruin financially which will come to many countries after 
the European war is over, and to extend the financial influence 
of this country. No one can question the merit of that purpose. 
A great opportunity undoubtedly lies before the American peo- 
ple, and I think perhaps there is no man in tho Senate who is 
better able to meet that opportunity as the chairman of a com- 
mittee having thut matter in hand than the eminent chairman 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency. But I do not be- 
lieve, Mr. President, that legislation designed to be as far- 
reaching as this legislation is with reference to foreign affairs 
and also to our domestic affairs should ever be passed through 
the Senate in this manner; and, while opposition is futile—for 
I realize that it is predetermined that this legislation shall be 
enacted—and while my opposition, I repeat, is in nowise based 
upon any suggestion of want of ability or purpose on the part 
of the chairman—for, as I have said, few men are better quali- 
fied than he—yet I do not believe any one man or any one 
committee possesses the ability to forecast aud prepare in this 
manner as far-renching and sweeping a piece of legislation as 
this legislation is. ‘Therefore, although the amendment pro- 
posed to be accepted covers the objection that comes from the 
State that I in part represent, still I, for one, propose to vote 
against the passage of his far-reaching bill, thus hastily con- 
sidered by the Senate. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me 
just a moment, I will say just one word in response to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, and then I will yield to the Senator from 
Kansas. I will take only one minute. 

These amendments, of course, have been passed upon by the 
committee after numerous meetings. The committee has had 
this general question under its active attention now for over two 
years. The members of the committee have been studying this 
matter since 1915—three years. These particular amendments 
have been under consideration by the committee on numerous 


occasions. 
nearly 60 days, so that any Senator desiring to comment upon 
it would have abundant opportunity to do it. 


The report has been before the Senate now for 


I realize, and every man must realize, that no human 
Sagacity ‘can absolutely and completely preclude the possibility 
of some particular error. These amendments, for the most part, 
are amending what has been discovered now in the last two 
years of operations—some points in the bill which could be 
improved. They have been carefully considered by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in extended discussions among themselves. 
Finally, the Federal Reserve Board came before the Banking 
and Currency Committee and discussed this matter at great 
length; and the committee itself then discussed it, and finally 
determined on this report, which represents whatever of ca- 
pacity the committee has. 

Of course, the committee does not pretend to be absolutely 
perfect in regard to the matter. There may be still found some- 
way in which it could be improved; but we hope, if that occurs, 
that then we may bring the matter to the attention of the Sen- 
ate, and continue to improve the bill. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I am not criticizing the com- 
mittee. I think the committee is a very able one, I think it 
has given a great deal of thought and consideration to this 
subject; but every amendment that the committee has adopted 
or proposes to adopt is evidence that the original concept of the 
committee was at fault. 

It is true that this report has been lying before the Senate; 
but reports do not attract the attention which debate attracts. 
I firmly believe that a great measure like this, after being 
presented to the Senate us this has been, ought to remain Dbe- 
fore the Senate for a time, in order that the discussion muy 
proceed, and that the suggestions that arise from the dis- 
cussion may be considered. 

Mr. President, I believe that the time is going to come when 
we will realize that during the last two years we have passed a 
great deal of very unfortunate legislation under the whip and 
spur of exigency, and too often attributed to a condition of war 
which had no relation whatever to the subject of the legis- 
lation. While, as I say, I do not expect my protest to result in 
postponing action and result in a more deliberate considera- 
tion, I felt that I ought to make it. I believe that it is an unwise 
way of enacting great legislation designed, as this is, not only to 
affect us in 2 measure at home, but to be the basis upon which 
American enterprise and credit und capital may project itself 
into a world-wide activity. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the experience of 1907 conviuced 
the Republicans who were then in power, having the President 
and a majority in each branch of Congress, that provision should 
be made for the issuance of an emergency currency, and they 
determined to enact a short and simple law which would pre- 
vent panics in the future by providing an emergency currency 
to be issued when needed and to be returned when the demand 
had ceased. 

So the Republicans in Congress agreed upon and enacted into 
law what has since been known as the Aldrich-Vreeland Act 
of May 30, 1908; and it must be remembered that this law was 
enacted over the protest of the then Democratic minority in Con- 
gress, 

There was no occasion to test this law during the remainder 
of the time the Republicans were in control of the national 
administration. The first real test was had in 1913, during the 
first year of President Wilson’s administration, The Demo- 
cratic Party having succeeded in electing a President and a 
majority in the House and Senate, an extra session of Con- 
gress was called, and the Democratic majority began its old 
tactics of changing the tariff and tinkering with the financial 
policy of the country. The result can be best told by reading 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury for the year 1913. 

Before I read that, however, I want to say that I was very 
much surprised at the remarks of the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. Suarrorn] this morning, when he said: 


The emergency currency act had been in existence for years, but it 
had never been invoked, or at least there never had been enough con- 
fidence that the Government of the United States could follow it. 


The Secretary, in his report of 1913, says as follows: 


A special session of Congress convened on April 7, 1913, and imme- 
diately began to consider the important questions of tariff and currency 
reform. The vast economic changes involved in these two important 
questions had the natural effect of causing in many quarters appre- 
hension as to the possible effects of the anticipated legislation. A feel- 
ing of unrest began to pervade business circles. This was accentuated 
by a certain propaganda of pessimism which, whether designedly or 
not, produced a condition of extreme nervousness and tension. In the 
early part of June this assumed a serious aspect, Complaints began to 
reach the department from maus paris of the country that credits 
were being restricted aud tliat if was increasingly dificult to secure 
funds for the uormal needs of legitimate business. To what extent 


these reports were justified there was no exact means of ascertaining, 
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but the neral conditions indicated a more or less acute state of 
affairs. In order to relieve anxiety and let the business Interests of 
the country understand that there was no occasion for unreasonable 


ve 
quirements of the law 8500.000.000 in new national-bank note cur- 
rency, which the Secretary said he would not hesitate to Issue under 
the provisions of the Aldrich-Vreeland Act of May 30, 1908, to banks 

ng application therefor in accordance with the terms of that act. 
The relief occasioned by this announcement was Instantaneous. Con- 
fidence of the banks in their ability to meet the demands of their cus- 
tomers was largely restored and the unfavorable rt dag promptly 
disa poea So completely effective was this action t none of the 
$500, 000 of currency was applied for by the banks. 


So this Democratic administration, by offering to give relief 
under the Republican emergency currency law, was able to re- 
store confidence and prevented a panic. 

Early in 1913 the exportation of gold from the United States 
began to increase to an alarming extent. In the last six months 
of 1912 the exportation of gold only amounted to $13,978,006, 
while the gold exported in the first six months of 1913 amounted 
to $63,784,616. The exportation of gold for the year ending 
June 30, 1914, amounted to $112,038,529, and that exported for 
the year ending June 30, 1915, amounted to $146,224,148, and the 
exportation of gold did not decrease until several months after 
the opening of the European war. 

The large exportation of gold in 1913 and 1914, the effect of 
the new tariff law on the business of the country, the men 
without jobs, the silent factories, the idle freight cars, and the 
breaking out of the European war late in the summer of 1914 
caused a great demand for the issuance of emergency currency, 
and again the Secretary of the Treasury, in his report of De- 
cember 7, 1914, tells us of the condition of the country in the 
summer and fall of that year in the following language: 

The outbreak of the European war precipitated many grave problems. 
International credits and exchanges were completely disorganized, ocean 
transportation was for a time partially paralyzed, the entire business 
and economic structure of this country was en to its foundations, 
and a catastrophe of calamitous proportions was narrowly averted. 
8 panic * * e ht easily have resulted, and if it had 
the injury to the country would have been incalcuable and many years 
would have been required to overcome its effects. Confidence 
has been restored and specie 8 have been maintained in the 
face of the world. * * + ere is every reason why the country 
should look tu the tuture with confidence so far as its trade, commerce, 
and industry are concerned. This has been accomplished notwith- 
standing the fact that the Federal Reserve System authorized by the 
act of December 23, 1913. was at that time only in process of forma- 
tion and was therefore unable to render any service in the situation. 

Yet, in the face of that statement, made by one of the mem- 
bers of the President’s official family, the President stated, in 
his speech in Detroit a few days ago that those who opposed the 
Federal reserve act 
now admit that it saved the country from a ruinous panic when the 
stress of war came on. 

When his Secretary of the Treasury says the panic was pre- 
vented by the Republican emergency act of May 30, 1908. 

So the Republican act of May 30, 1908, was again resorted to 
in order to relieve the situation and between the dates of Au- 
gust 4, 1914, and February 15, 1915, inclusive, the sum of 
$382,502,645, was issued and, by issuing this amount of emer- 
gency currency, the Secretary of the Treasury tells us: 

-wide panic of appalling proportions wa ten 
3 * 5 wht ar credit not aniy Laane but 
strengthened. 

So much from the Democratie Secretary of the Treasury for 
this Republican measure that the Senator from Colorado said 
had not been put in force, and more. If this Democratic meas- 
ure was so beneficial, why was it that this act was resorted 
to and the money issued under it up until February, 1915, more 
than a year after the act of December, 1913, had been enacted? 

So the Republican Aldrich-Vreeland law, that was so loudly 
condemned by our Democratic friends in Congress in 1908, 
Was used by their administration upon two occasions within 
two years to avert a panic and bring relief to and restore con- 
fidence among the people of the United States; and the total 
cost of the issue was only $1,390,764 and the interest collected 
from the issue exceeded the expenses by $1,588.258.85. 

Mr, NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. : 

Mr. NELSON. I want to call his attention to the fact that 
by section 27 of the Federal reserve act the life of the Vreeland- 
Aldrich Act was extended to June 30. 1915; in other words, 
that at the time when that act was being formulated and pre- 
pared the Aldrich-Vreeland Act was deemed of such importance 
that its life was extended to 1915. 

Mr. CURTIS. I intended to call the attention of the Senate 
to that fact, and I am very glad the Senator interrupted. 
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Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield as 
to that matter? 

Mr. CURTIS. For a question only, 

Mr, SHAFROTH. Is it not a fact that everybody recognized 
that the Federal reserve act could .0t be put in operation for 
months, and that It was the belief of everybody at the time of 
the passage of the act that the date of June 30 would arrive 
long before the Federal reserve act would be put into effect, and 
the banks were not established under it until, I think, about 
November 15, 1914? 

Mr. CURTIS. It is not a fact that the people realized that 
the act could not be put in operation. The act was not put 
in operation for the simple reason chat the Democratic Party, 
then in power, did not have sufficient confidence in it, and they 
did know that the emergency law of the Republicans had pre- 
vented a panic, and they were willing to trust that law. It 
was charged by the Republicans in Congress and upon the 
stump that the Democratic majority would not organize under 
that law until after the election of 1914. 

Thus the Republicans gave you a simple, inexpensive remedy 
bringing relief to the people, and the Government making a 
profit out of the transaction. 

Now, what has the Democratic administration given the coun- 
try to take the place of the workable and successful Aldrich- 
Vreeland Emergency Act of 1908? Why, the Federal Reserve 
System, which provides for 12 Federal reserve banks in different 
sections of the country and gives employment to 593 new oflice- 
holders. 

There has been no threatened panic, no chance to test the 
efficiency of the new system, but we do know that it has cost the 
Government a large sum to establish, operate, and maintain the 
12 reserve banks to date. The organization expenses amounted 
to $493,960; the cost of the note issue was $804,705; the furni- 
ture and equipment cost $284.600; salaries of officers and em- 
ployees of the Federal Reserve Board to December 31, 1915, 
amounted to $108.650; the salaries paid to the bani examiners 
amounted to $396,000; and the current expenses of the 12 
Federal reserve banks amounted to $1.677,639. So you have a 
total expenditure from the date the banks opened for “yusiness to 
December 31, 1915, of $3,765,554, and the earnings of the banks 
were $2,130,610, or a cost to the Government to that date of 
$1,634,944. 

Now, there has been no threatened panic since the banks were 
opened for business. The great European war has given the 
people of this country a great market, and our exports since 
the beginning of the war have exceeded those of any other period 
in the history of the country. Yet the Government has main- 
tained this expensive system when it has been demonstrated 
that the simple plan provided by the Aldrich-Vreeland law would 
have answered the purpose, and the expense would have been 
very small, and the interest collected on the notes issued would 
more than have covered such expenses. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question, 

Mr. CURTIS Certainly. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is, whether he believes that the 
Federal reserve act ought to be repealed now. 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not believe it ought to be repealed, but 
I believe it should be very materially amended and changed and 
simplified. Yo. now simply have an organization which pro- 
vides for a horde of officeholders. You have an expensive propo- 
sition that could be changed, and the law should be amended 
so as to give us a simple banking act that would give relief to 
the people when they need it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is just what we are doing right now. 

Mr. SMOOT. They have been amending it ever since it was 


passed. 

Mr. CURTIS. This, I understand, is the fifth time the law 
has been amended since its enactment in December, 1913, and 
they will keep amending it right along until we get a Repub- 
lican Senate and House, when it will be amended and be put 
in workable shape, and will be maintained and operated at a 
very small cost. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to ask the Senator another 
question, and that is whether he believes that the Aldrich- 
Vreeland Act now ought to be in existence. - 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. If the Aldrich-Vreeland Act were now 
upon the statute books of this country there never would be 
any danger of a panic, because the country would know that 
they could be relieved from it, as they have been twice before. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Bvt they were relieved at the time the 
panic did occur. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning hour having expired, 
the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, which 
is House bill 15947. 
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LANDS OF BUREAU OF MINES, PITTSBURGH, PA, 


Mr. WALSH. I should like leave to submit a report from 
the Committee on Mines and Mining for consideration. It will 
not delay the Senate more than a moment. 

I am directed by the Committee on Mines and Mining, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 150) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Treasury to accept from the city 
of Pittsburgh certain lands in exchange for other lands of 
equal area, to report it favorably with amendments, and I sub- 
mit a report (No. 670) thereon, I ask for the present considera- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator if they are public lands 
which are to be exchanged? 

Mr. WALSH. The Bureau of Mines owns certain lands, as 
the Senator knows, in the city of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. SWANSON, I can not yield if the joint resolution is 
going to lead to debate. 

Mr. WALSH. Adjacent to those are lands owned by the city, 
and it is proposed to run a street through one side, The city 
gives land of the city for land at the end of the street. 

Mr. SWANSON. I can not yield for any purpose that will 
lead to discussion. 

Mr. OLIVER. I hope the Senator from Virginia will not ob- 
ject to the consideration of this joint resolution. It is a mere 
formal matter for the exchange of lands. 

Mr, SWANSON. I must call for the regular order. Many 
Senators have requested me to yield and I can not discriminate. 
I have had nearly a dozen applications to yield for the consid- 
eration of measures. 

Mr. OLIVER. Then I ask that the report may lie on the 
table. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senate will have another morning hour 
in a few days, and the joint resolution can then be called up. 

Mr. OLIVER. I will state to the Senator that I expect to be 
called away by sickness at any moment, and I may not be here 
when the next morning hour is had. This is a matter which is 
vital to the city of Pittsburgh, it is a mere formal matter, and 
in the time we have been talking about it, the joint resolution 
could have been passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks the Senator from 
Virginia withdraws his objection. 

Mr. SWANSON. I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. OLIVER. I thank the Senator. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 12, after the word 
“south,” to insert the words “ fifteen degrees”; in line 13, be- 
fore the word “ minutes,” to strike out“ degrees fifty-five ”; and 
in the same line, after the word “ minutes,” to insert “ fifty-five 
seconds,” so as to make the joint resolution read: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to accept from the city of Pittsburgh, State of Penn- 
anren that certain lot or parcel of land bounded and described as 

0110 2 

ning at int the line dividing the properties owned by the 
dig at Pn DERT — the United States of 5 — occupied — the 
Bureau of Mines, at a point aorth 76° 45’ west 42.8 feet from the 
southeast corner of the said property of the United States of America į 
thence south 15° 24° 55” west 18.44 feet to a point; thence north 74 
36° 55” west 457.06 feet to a point; thence south 15° 28° 45” west 
37.087 feet to a point: thence north 74° 36° 55” west 449.66 feet to 
a point; thence north 15° 28° 45” east 21.727 feet to a point on the 
said line dividing the properties of the city of Pittsburgh and the 
United States of America; thence south 76° 45’ east 907 39 feet to 
the place of beginning, containing 18,000 square feet, more or less, for 
the use of the Bureau of Mines of the Department of the Interior, and 
to transfer to the city of Pittsburgh in exchange therefor that certain 
lot or parcel of land now constituting a part of the grounds of the 
Bureau of Mines of the Department of the Interior bounded and de- 
3 ee 1 oint on the line dividing the properti ed b 
the city of Pittsburgh and the United States of P piiris api dair ran Dy 
the Bureau of Mines, at a point north 76° 45’ west 42.8 feet from 
the southeast corner of said property of the United States of America; 
thence north 157.24“ 55” east 347.8 feet to a point on the dividing 
line between the properties of the United States of America and the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, a Pennsylvania corporation; thence 
along said dividing tine south 50° 41’ 15” east 47.18 feet to a point; 
thence along the line dividing the property of the United States of 
America from the property of the said Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology and the city of Pittsburgh south 15° 28” 45” west 327.08 feet 
to a point; thence north 76° 45° west 42.8 feet to the place of begin- 
ning; together with that part of a circular tract lying west of the 
above-described tract of land and included within an are struck with a 
radius of 51 feet from a point 5 feet east of a point on the westerly 
line 257 feet from the southwest corner of the above-described tract; 
said lot or parcel of ground comprising 18,000 square feet, more or less. 

The amendments were agreed to, 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended 
and the amendments were concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
rending, read the third time, and passed. 


MEMORIAL TABLET TO COL. DAVID DU B. GAILLARD, 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator from Louisiana gave notice 
that he would address the Senate at this time. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Will the Senator from Louisiana yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Certainly. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
may pass three little bills. If they were important bills, I would 
not ask for their consideration now. 

I ask the Senate to proceed to the consideration of the bill 
(S. 5752) granting to the widow of Col. David du B. Gaillard 
authority to place in his memory a tablet in the Memoriai Amphi- 
theater at Arlington, Va. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Library with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That Katherine D. Gaillard, widow of Col. David du B. Galllard, 
deceased, of the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, is hereby 
authorized to place a tablet in the Memorial Amphitheater in the 
Arlington National Cemetery, Va. The design, character, and location 
of the tablet shall be subject to the approval of the commission under 
whose direction the building is being erected. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


MARY S. CORBIN, 


Mr, TILLMAN. I ask the Senate to proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 11261) for the relief of Mary S. Corbin, 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. It proposes to pay to Mary S. Corbin, of 
Oconee County, S. C., widow of W. B. F. Corbin, who while in 
the discharge of his duty as a deputy United States marshal 
was murdered by Robert Belcher, Lou Belcher, J. B. Palmer, 
and Charles Palmer, violators of the United States postal laws 
and regulations, on the 8th day of March, 1909, the sum of 
$1,000, on account of the murder of her said husband while in the 
service of the Government of the United States. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MRS. C. D. CORBIN. 


Mr. TILLMAN. I ask the Senate to proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 11262) for the relief of Mrs. C. D. Corbin. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. It proposes to pay to Mrs. C. D. Corbin, of 
Oconee County, S. C., widow of C. D. Corbin, who, while in the 
discharge of his duty as a deputy United States marshal, was 
murdered by Robert Belcher, Lou Belcher, J. B. Palmer, and 
Charles Palmer, violators of the United States postal laws and 
regulations, on the 8th day of March, 1909, the sum of $1,000, 
on account of the murder of her said husband while in the 
service of the Government of the United States. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RURAL HEALTH—THE NATION’S FIRST DUTY. 


Mr. RXNSDELL. Mr. President, the pending naval bill car- 
ries an appropriation of over $315,000,000, and the Army bill, 
which is to be taken up next, over $330,000,000, while the coast 
fortifications law, already passed, provides over $34,000,000, 
making a total of more than $680,000,000 for the protection of 
our country against foreign foes and for military preparedness 
against enemies who perchance may never assail us. I am in 
favor of these three great measures. I believe them to be die- 
tated by wise, farseeing statesmanship, but they are all framed 
for the destruction of human life should it become necessary ; 
and while we are about to spend such colossal sums to prepare 
for killing men by wholesale like our brethren of the Old World 
have been doing for the past two years, it is high time to pay 
some attention to the preservation of life by eradicating pre- 
ventable diseases which sap our national vitality and destroy 
every year hundreds of thousands of American citizens. If we 
are to reap full measure of success in our program of prepara- 
tion, it is necessary to begin at the fountainhead and look well 
to the health and physical condition of our people. No matter 
how numerous and strong are our ships and fortifications, nor 
how many soldiers we have, they will be of little avail unless 
the men behind the guns are healthy, vigorous, and capable of 
great exertion. 

At this moment, when the summer heats are fiercest, we have 
a large army in Mexico and in camps near the Mexican border, 
and the greatest precautions are necessary to protect these 
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soldiers from disease, especially typhoid fever and malaria, which 
caused such sad havoe during our War with Spain. Harrington, 
in his work on practical hygiene, page 615, says: 

The various forms of malarial disease are always a curse to armies, 
especially those operating in hot climates. Though the death roll from 
malaria may not be great, zickness and consequent invaliding are com- 
monly enormous in amount, and an army stricken with malaria is an 
army unfit for fled operations. 

Mr. President, I fear we are not as well prepared in the 
matter of public health as the enlightened countries of Europe, 
and desire to present some thoughts on the subject which are 
very pertinent at this time. 

Several months ago I introduced a bill, S. 2214, which I am 
sorry to say is still in the committee, as I have been unable to 
secure a favorable report upon it. 

Briefly, the bill appropriates $500,000 for the use of the 
United States Public Health Service in investigating and en- 
couragin? the adoption of improved methods of rural sanita- 
tion, particularly with reference to the prevention of malaria 
and typhoid fever, and stating the necessary steps to be taken in 
cooperation with State and local authorities in the rural dis- 
tricts of the United States. 

The great English author and statesman, Benjamin Disraeli, 
very truly said: 

Public health is the foundation on which reposes the happiness of a 
people and the power of a country. The care of the public health is 
the first duty of a statesman. 

Many years later President Taft said: 

It may well be claimed that the care of individual and family health 
is the first and most patriotic duty of a citizen. 

It is with these thoughts in mind that I desire to bring to 
the attention of the Senate the necessity for increased public- 
health activities on the part of the Federal Government, par- 
ticularly with relation to those measures which may be under- 
taken in cooperation with the States, looking to the increase of 
health for the rural dweller of our country. It should be borne 
in mind that at the present time approximately 54 per cent of the 
total population in our country is rural and that the enactment 
and enforcement of those measures which will bring greater 
health to the country dweller will react to the benefit of the 
entire citizenship of the Union, both in a physical and an eco- 
nomie way. 

The Congress of the United States has been slow in realiz- 
ing the necessity for active and intensive operations for the 
prevention of disease and the consequent increase of health- 
fulness and longevity. That sacred document, the Constitution 
of the United States, if we except the phrase in the preamble 
relating to the promotion “of the general welfare,” makes no 
mention of health or health activities, and for the most part 
health laws which were subsequently enacted by Congress 
had as their stimulus an immediate and pressing danger, such 
as the presence of epidemic disease or its threatened impor- 
tation. 

A brief review of the health laws of the United States shows 
that there has been a gradually increasing attention to the gov- 
ernmental protection of the public health. This is a move- 
ment which found expression in the act approved August 14, 
1912, entitled “An act to change the name of the Public 
Health and Marine-Hospital Service to the Public Health 
Service.” This gave additional powers to and laid additional 
duties upon this important branch of our Government and re- 
aflirmed powers and duties of prior existence. 

The earlier attempts at colonization in the United States 
were marked by a series of disastrous epidemics. In fact it 
may be said that practically every attempt at exploration or 
colonization has entailed a struggle against some communi- 
cable disease. In each of the wars in which our country has 
engaged, more men have perished from disease than from the 
violence of war, and it may be said that the political history 
and geography of our Nation has suffered alteration because 
of ignorance of the causes and methods of spread of disease 
and because of failure to apply and bring into action the limited 
knowledge of which we were possessed. 

The health enactments of colonial days were entirely local 
in their character and did little toward checking the spread of 
disease. By the time the Revolutionary War ended and our 
Nation, still in swaddling clothes though it was, was endeavor- 
ing to take the first steps toward its place among the great 
nations of the world, we began to realize that it was the 
duty of the Nation to control and manage the works and instru- 
ments which were to be used in the exclusior of disease from 
the Nation. And thus the child among the world’s govern- 
ments had its first instruction in the principle“ Salus populi 
suprema est lex.” This feeling assumed concrete form in a bill 
which was introduced into the First Congress providing for the 
assumption of quarantine functions by the General Govern- 


ment. Unfortunately this measure failed of passage because 
of the then existent jealousies between the various local ports 
and the fear that through some unforeseen contingency the 
Federal operation of quarantine might react against the com- 
mercial advantage of some State or port, For the next hundred 
years, almost, maritime quarantine was administered as a 
State function until it became epparent that the protection 
of all the States against the diseases of the world was a matter 
for the General Government, and not for the communities 
entering into the formation of that General Government. It 
was seen that since commerce between the States and with 
the outside world is controlled by the Federal Government, it 
is the duty of the Federal Government to so wisely conduct 
the operations of commerce that the individual States may re- 
ceive health protection against the other States, and that the 
entire collection of sovereign States shall be protected against 
the invasion of disease from abroad. As a result, all of the 
maritime quarantines of the United States, with the exception 
of those of New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimorė, have been 
ceded by the States to the General Government, and Congress 
has enacted wise laws looking to the prevention of the inter- 
state spread of disease and to the cooperation of the Federal 
Health Service with State and municipal health authorities. 

Within the past two months an officer of the United States 
Public Health Service has been appointed quarantine officer of 
the port of New York and the legislature of that State, by 
authorizing the governor to appoint a commission to consider 
the matter has taken the first steps toward cession of the 
quarantine function of the Empire State to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This marks a very important advance in the public- 
health movement in America, and the State of New York is to 
be commended for the stand which it has taken in this regard. 

But this state of affairs was not arrived at spontaneously or 
by reason of a single law. It has been reached step by step 
and by the enactment of measures following along the gencral 
lines of that of which I am now speaking, measures for the most 
part prompted by the fear of pestilence or as a result of bitter 
lessons learned from its ravages. In fact it may be said that 
the public-health policy of the United States has passed 
through two developmental stages and is now in the third. 

In the first stage the General Government assumed no au- 
thority or responsibility whatsoever. It was held that all of 
the authority was ~:sted in the sovereign States and that the 
General Government had fulfilled its public-health function 
when it placed at the disposal of the States such officers and 
equipment as could be temporarily utilized for public-health 
duties. Thus in the act approved May 27, 1796, entitled “An 
act relative to quarantine,” the President was authorized to 
direct revenue officers and officers commanding forts and rev- 
enue cutters to aid in the execution of quarantine and the 
health laws of the States. It is entirely probable that this law 
had its inspiration in the outbreaks of yellow fever at 
Charleston, S. C., Philadelphia, New York, Newport, and Bos- 
ton. This is, however, the first national public-health law, 
Congress had previously, on April 3. 1794, authorized the 
President to alter the place for holding the sessions of Con- 
gress if in his judgment there existed a prevalence of con- 
tagious sickness which would be hazardous to the lives or 
health of Members of Congress, and important though it is 
for the legislative body of the United States to enact laws 
looking to the sanitary salvation of its Members, it is rather 
remarkable that Congress waited two years before it passed 
a health law for the country as a whole. It may be noted in 
passing that the act of May 27, 1796, was repealed by the act 
of February 25, 1799, but Congress was so well satisfied by the 
operation of the law of 1796 that the act of 1799 went much 
further and authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to make 
regulations governing the cooperation between revenne officers 
of the Government and State health authorities and provided 
for the erection of warehouses in which to store goods and 
commodities held in quarantine. It also authorized the chang- 
ing of ports of entry on account of contagious or epidemic 
diseases, for the removal of places of sitting of the United 
States district courts, and for the removal of the seat of gov- 
ernment and the Supreme Court of the United States on ac- 
count of epidemic outbreaks. 

No very great progress was made in the increase of govern- 
mental health functions, if we expect the act to encourage 
vaccination, which was approved February 27, 1813, until the 
act of May 26, 1866, which authorized the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy to place gratuitously at the 
disposal of the commissioners of quarantine, or the proper au- 
thorities of any of the ports of the United States, vessels and 
hulks to be used temporarily for quarantine purposes, and 
under the joint resolution approved the same day authorized 
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the Secretary of the Treasury to make and carry into effect 
such orders and regulations of quarantine as in his opinion 
may be neeessary and proper in aid of State or municipal au- 
thorities te guard against the introduction of cholera into the 
ports of the United States. It is not improbable that this law 
was enacted as the result of cholera, which was then epidemic 
in the United States. 

It is interesting to note that cholera epidemies occurred in 
our country in 1817, 1819, 1832, 1833, 1848, 1849, 1850, and 1855; 
but apparently it required this last devastating outbreak to 
bring home to the American people forcefully the realization 
that safety from cholera means its exclusion from abroad. The 
following year Congress aguin authorized the loan of vessels 
and hulks to the quarantine authorities of the States, 

The memory of the frightful yellow-fever epidemic of 1878 
still lingers in the minds of many within the hearing of my voice. 
It attacked the entire South and for a time completely paralyzed 
its external commerce and its internal administration. At least 
80,000 people were strieken, of whom fully 15,000 lost their 
lives. Just 25 years before, during the months of June, July, 
and August, of 1853, 16,000 persons, of whom 8,000 died, were 
attacked by yellow fever in New Orleans. The outbreak of 1878 
swept up and down the Southern States like wildfire. But, 
thank God, yellow fever has disappeared from our country never 
to return, and we are entirely safe from the ravages of this 
awful disease. 

Congress was impressed with the fact that the let-alone sani- 
tary policy which was then being pursued was neither wise nor 
proper, and that the Federal Government must discharge in a 
better way its health responsibility to the Nation if we were to 
dwell in prosperity and security from disease. As a result, the 
act approved April 29, 1878, to prevent the introduction of con- 
tagious or infectious diseases into the United States, 
this body. This act provided for consular bills of health and for 
reports by consular officers on the sanitary condition of the ports 
at which they were stutioned. These reports were to be made 
to the Surgeon General of the Marine Hospital Service, who 
was charged, under the direction of the Seeretary of the Treas- 
ury, with the execution of the provisions of the law and the 
promulgation of rules und regulations necessary for the conduct 
of quarantine. It was expressly provided in this act that these 
rules and regulations should not conflict with or impair any 
sanitary or quarantine laws or regulations of any State or 
municipality. The enforcement of the national quarantine rules 
and regulations was made a duty of the officers of the Marine 
Hospital Service, and the policy was thus adopted that the 
protection of all the States against disease from foreign coun- 
tries or from one another was the function of the General 
Government. 

The issuance of bulletins on health had been authorized by a 
previous act of Congress, but in an act approved March 3, 1879, 
an appropriation was made for the publication of these bulletins, 
This may be said to be the beginning of the Government’s policy 
of issuing frem time to time for general distribution informa- 
tion of a public-health character. In reality this was the second 
stage in our sanitary p „the basic idea of which is the 
protection of the individual citizen, locality, or State by the 
State and municipal health authorities and the protection of all 
of the States against foreign and domestic disease by the Gen- 
eral Government. This policy takes cognizance of the pride of 
the States and their unwillingness to surrender to the General 
Government or to lay upon its shoulders any duty or function 
which they can satisfactorily perform. It imposes on the 
National Gevernment the protection of the States, one against 
the other, the assumption of the burden when an epidemic exists 
in more than one State or is apt to spread beyond the borders 
of a State and the throwing about interstate commerce those 
health safeguards which will make such commerce safe and 
without health hazard to the integral units of our Nation. This 
policy recognizes the duty of the States to attack and solve 
problems which are purely intrastate, but it demands that the 
General Government shall undertake the study and investigation 
of matters which concern all of the States or which demand the 
services of Federal experts for the conduct of experiments which 
will react to the benefit of the various States and the body 
politic. 

In pursuance of this policy, the United States Public Health 
Service, an organization which has grown out of the Marine- 
Hospital Service, has been charged with the duty of the study 
and investigation of the diseases of man. The officers of this 
organization have opportunities for study and investigation 
which are entirely closed to the local practitioner. ‘These offi- 
cers travel over the various parts of the United States, and in 
many other parts of the world, in the discharge of health func- 
tions and they secure in this way a broad viewpoint as well 


as an extensive experience in the prevention of the spread of 


communicable disease. As a result, the Public Health Service 
has become a clearing house of health information, which is 
ever at its command. The knowledge of all in effect is at the 
ecmmand ef each. 

An appropriation act approved August 7, 1882, created a 
fund “for the prevention of the introduction and spread of con- 
tagious diseases,” which has been continued ever since and 
which has come to bear a very important relation to our sani- 
tary defenses. This is in effect an emergency fund which the 
President may expend in aid of State and local boards or 
otherwise in his discretion in the prevention and suppression 
of cholera, typhus fever, yellow fever, smallpox, bubonic plague, 
and trachoma, and in such emergencies in the execution of 
any quarantine laws. which are in force. 

The first session of the Fifty-first Congress enacted a law 
which was approved March 27. 1890, which marked the begin- 
ning of a new phase in our national public-health policy. Prior 
to this time aside from the work of eradicating epidemics the 
national health authorities had as their function the exclusion 
of disease from abroad rather than the prevention of the inter- 
state spread of communicable diseases. The act approved March 
27, 1890, had to do with cholera, yellow fever, smallpox, and 
bubonic plague. This act provides that when it is made to ap- 
pear to the satisfaction of the President that cholera, yellow 
fever, smallpox, or plague exist in any State or Territory or the 
District of Columbia, and that there is danger of their spread 
into other States, Territories, or the District of Columbia, he is 
authorized to cause the Secretary of the to promul- 
gate such rules and regulations as will control and prevent such 
spread. The preparation of these regulations is a duty of the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Service, and penalties 
are imposed for the infraction of these rules and regulations by 
common carriers, their servants, and the general public. This 
was the beginning of the policy of governmental control of 
the spread of disease in interstate traffic. It has grown until 
it includes other diseases than the major pestilences, and the 
act approved February 15, 1893, extended and expanded this 


policy. 

The Fifty-first Congress, in its second session, passed an act 
which was approved March 3, 1891, providing for the medical 
examination of arriving alien immigrants by the Marine-Hos- 
pital Service. This was in reality a further attempt at the 
prevention of the introduction of exotic disease, and this act 
and the subsequent amendments thereto has not only served to 
exclude from our country acute communicable diseases but also 
to provide a more healthy stock from which to breed the future 
generations of our Nation. 

It will be recalled that in 1892 there was a fulminant out- 
break of cholera in Hamburg, Germany, and our Nation was 
at that time in great danger of the importation of that dread 
disease into the United States. During the course of this wide- 
spread devastating epidemic, which in its journey from the 
valley of the Ganges through Persia claimed 20,000 victims. in 
Teheran alone, and in its course through Russia destroyed 215,- 
157 more, and which extended through Germany, Austria, 
France, Belgium, Holland, and even to the harbors of the 
Western Hemisphere, no more instructive example of the con- 
nection between the disease and polluted water and of the im- 
munity conferred by the use of a pure supply could have been 
yielded or desired than the experience of Hamburg, Altona, and 
Wandsbek. These three cities adjoin one another so closely 
that there is no visible line of demarcation, and in a geographi- 
cal sense might be regarded as one place. 

In one important respect, however, the three places differ very 
materially, namely, their public water supplies. Wandsbek 
was supplied with filtered water from a lake but little subject 
to pollution; Altona drew upon the Elbe at a point below the 
entrance of the sewage of Hamburg, but filtered the water 
through sand; Hamburg used unfiltered water from the Elbe 
above the city. During the summer of 1892, or between August 
17 and October 23, Hamburg, with a population of 640,000, had 
nearly 17,000 cases of cholera, of which slightly more than half 
terminated fatally; Altona, with a population about a quarter 
as large, had but 500 cases, or only one thirty-fourth as many— 
400 of these are supposed to have come from Hamburg—and 
Wandsbek had practically none. 

Very noticeable was the fact that where Hamburg and Altona 
come together the Hamburg side was plentifully sprinkled with 
cases white the other was comparatively free, and this was still 
more particularly remarked along a certain street that for a 
distance formed the boundary line, in which the houses on the 
Hamburg side had plenty of cases and those opposite had none. 
Almost as though intended for the purpose of marking more 
sharply yet the distribution of the two kinds of water, it hap- 
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pened that a group of tenement houses on the Hamburg side 
of the boundary was supplied with water from the Altona 
mains, and in these houses, densely peopled by the laboring 
class, not a single case occurred, while in neighboring houses the 
disease was raging. 

Thus we have a most eloquent instance of the value of filtra- 
tion and of the danger of using polluted supplies. Hamburg’s 
unfiltered water came from above the city, while Altona had to 
depend upon water which before being filtered had received the 
entire sewage of over three-quarters of a million people. 

Congress, fully alive to the danger of the spread of the cholera 
epidemic to our country, passed an act, which was approved 
February 15, 1893, creating further barriers against the im- 
portation of diseased persons and things from abroad. This 
act is of great importance. In fact, it may be said to be one 
of the organic public health laws of the United States, because 
it not only contemplates the exclusion of epidemic diseases from 
abroad but also the prevention of the interstate spread of commu- 
nicable maladies, Under this act the interstate quarantine regu- 
lations are promulgated, regulations which have to do not only 
with the carriage of diseased persons and things but also with 
regard to the purity of water served to passengers during trans- 
portation in interstate traffic and the abolition of common roller 
towels and common drinking cups on the vessels and vehicles 
of common carriers. The law referred to provides for the pub- 
lication of the public health reports and for the collection of 
morbidity and mortality statistics by the Public Health Service. 

In 1900 the quarantine function of the United States was 
extended to Porto Rico and to the Territory of Hawaii, and in 
1906, following the 1905 outbreak of yellow fever in the Southern 
States, Congress passed another act to further protect tne public 
health and to make more effective the national quarantine. 
This act was approved June 19, 1906, and resulted in the cession 
to the United States of practically all of the quarantines of the 
Southern States, 

Up to 1898 the public-health function of the United States was 
entirely administrative. It undertook, by the enforcement of 
rules and regulations, the exclusion of disease from abroad and 
the prevention of its interstate spread. It undertook the eradica- 
tion of epidemics of the major pestilences in cooperation with State 
and local health authorities. The act of 1893 added another func- 
tion—namely, of education. The law provided for the collection 
of data relative to the prevalence and distribution of disease 
from all available sources, including State and municipal sani- 
tary authorities throughout the United States, and for the prepa- 
ration and publication of this information so that it might be 
transmitted to collectors of customs and to State and municipal 
health officers and other sanitarians. More than this, the law 
specifically provided that information should be collected from 
State and municipal health authorities, public associations, and 
private persons relating to the climatic and other conditions 
affecting the public health. This was the beginning of the policy 
that “education is the handmaiden of public health,” and it 
brought to the people of the country and their public-health 
officers increased information as to the prevalence and distribu- 
tion of disease and the means of avoiding, preventing, and eradi- 
eating such diseases. 

In 1902, in an act approved July 1, 1902, a third function was 
added, that of investigation. That act provided for the ad- 
visory board of the Hygienic Laboratory, and established divi- 
sions of chemistry, zoology, and pharmacology in this important 
institution, an institution which has added enormously to the 
world's store of sanitary knowledge and which has become one 
of the most important health-research institutions in the entire 
world. 

An act was approved on the same day to regulate the sale of 
viruses, serums, toxins, and analogous products in the District 
of Columbia and to regulate interstate traffic in such articles. 
The application of this act has brought about the licensing of 
the manufacturers of the various biologic products which are used 
in the treatment of disease, the establishment of standards of 
potency for diphtheria and tetanus antitoxin, and has acted as 
a public-health measure of far-reaching importance, in spite of 
the fact that Congress has not appropriated any funds what- 
soever for the carrying out of this law. This is the more remark- 
able when we consider that the Sixty-third Congress, in the act 
making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, appropriated $607,780 for 
the general expenses of the Bureau of Animal Industry, said act 
specifying that a part of this appropriation was to be used 
for carrying out the provisions of the act approved March 4, 
1913, regulating the preparation, sale, barter, exchange, and 
shipment of viruses, toxins, or analogous products manufactured 
in the United States and the importation of such products in- 
tended for use in the treatment of domestic animals, 


Finally, the third stage of the developmental cycle of the 
public-health activities of the General Government was begun 
by the passage of the act approved August 14, 1912, which 
changed the name of the Public Health and Marine-Hospital 
Service to that of the Public Health Service, and specified 
among its functions the study and investigation of the diseases 
of man and conditions influencing the propagation and spread 
thereof, including sanitation and sewage and the pollution, either 
directly or indirectly, of the navigable streams and lakes of 
the United States and the issuance, from time to time, of in- 
formation in the form of publications for the use of the public. 

This short résumé of the public-health acts of the Congress of 
the United States shows that the public-health functions of the 
National Government are administrative, investigative, and edu- 
cational. The machinery for carrying on the administrative 
functions is the Public Health Service of the United States, a 
corps of 186 commissioned medical officers, assisted by acting 
assistant surgeons, research workers, and employees. This ad- 
ministrative function is discharged directly, in so far as it re- 
lates to the prevention of the introduction of disease from 
abroad, the prevention of the interstate spread of disease, the 
examination of arriving alien immigrants, the regulation of the 
interstate sale of serums, viruses, and antitoxins used for the 
treatment of the diseases of man, and indirectly, in cooperation 
with State and municipal health authorities, in the eradication 
and prevention of the interstate spread of the major pestilences. 

It was in the discharge of this function that Surg. J. H. 
White carried on the magnificent campaign which freed New 
Orleans of yellow fever, a campaign which was the more re- 
markable in that the disease was completely eradicated prior 
to the appearance of frost. 

It used to be thought that the climate of our Gulf States pre- 
disposed to this dread disease, but, thanks to the campaign to 
which I have just referred, and to the efficient application of the 
quarantine laws by the Public Health Service, not one single 
case of yellow fever has occurred within the borders of the con- 
tinental United States since 1905, and the traveler visiting Lou- 
isiana and the other Southern States to-day runs absolutely no 
danger whatsoever from this disease. 

Similarly, when bubonic plague made its appearance in the 
city of San Francisco, just struggling phenixlike to its feet from 
the ashes of a great conflagration following upon an earthquake, 
Rupert Blue, the present Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service, attacked the pestilence and by his skillful administra- 
tion of scientific principles set the standard for plague cam- 
paigns for all future time. In much the same manner Surg. 
R. H. Creel eradicated plague from Porto Rico, thus saving one 
of our fairest insular possessions from the devastation of a great 
epidemic; and later, when plague raised its venomous head in 
New Orleans, threatening not only the Crescent City but Lou- 
isiana and the entire Mississippi Valley as well, it was another 
officer of the Public Health Service—Asst. Surg. Gen. W. C. 
Rucker—who conducted the measures which so speedily and 
effectually throttled and evicted the pestilence which walketh in 
darkness and striketh at noonday. 

I doubt if we will ever realize the great and lasting value of 
the work to which I have just referred. Aside from the loss of 
human life which it entails, bubonic plague produces an enormous 
economic loss once it fastens itself upon a community. It 
paralyzes commerce; it spreads that fear which disrupts busi- 
hess; and the expense of eradicating the disease is very great. 
As a result of the work of such men as Blue and Rucker and 
Creel, San Francisco, New Orleans, and San Juan are now rat- 
proof cities; and being rat-proof cities, they no longer have any 
fear of plague, because plague is a disease of rats and carried 
from the sick rats to mankind by fleas. Therefore, if we ex- 
clude rats from the home and workshop of man, we protect 
man against the disease, Never again will there be an epidemic 
of bubonic plague in New Orleans. 

The people of that city realized that the conquest of this 
disease was one for the Federal Governinent. and. having be- 
fore our eyes the wonderful record which Rupert Blue had 
made at San Francisco, we felt that the Public Health Service 
could give us the most expert assistance. Our request for aid 
was met promptly, and so well was the campaign organized 
and administered, and so sound were the smentifie principles 
upon which it was based, that the epidemic was very speedily 
stamped out, almost before it had gotten a good start. But 
this was not enough. We realized that while the present dan- 
ger was passed, that unless we erected barriers against the rats 
it would only be a matter of time until the disease reappeared. 
A great port like New Orleans, having intimate commercial 
relations with all the world, is, of course, liable to the importa- 
tion of plague-infected rats, because the best quarantine yet 
devised by man can not exclude all plague rats without 
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serious hindrance to shipping. The city of New Orleans passed 
an ordinance requiring the rat-proofing of buildings, and the 
warehouses, the docks, the public buildings, the stores, and the 
factories and residences have been rat-proofed in a way which 
is remarkable, and to-day, as a result of the campaign against 
yellow fever and the campaign against bubonic plague, New 
Orleans is one of the healthiest cities in the world. I have 
spoken of the eradication of plague from Porto Rico. Dr. Blue 
had shown in California that plague was capable of eradication. 
He had laid down the administrative and scientific principles 
upon which this was to be accomplished. This, however, had 
never been tried in the Tropics on a large scale until bubonic 
plague broke out in San Juan and subsequently appeared at 
one or two other places in Porto Rico. So effectual was the 
work that the disease was not only speedily wiped out but 
has never recurred, no case of human plague having occurred 
in Porto Rico since 1912. 

Time does not suffice to mention by name the many officers 
of the Public Health Service who, on lonely quarantine sta- 
tions in the Philippines, Alaska, and Porte Rico, have attacked 
and conquered disease problems, or to tell the story of those 
officers on the sanitary outposts in the Mexican littoral, Cen- 
tral America, the Canal Zone, and the maritime nations of 
South America who so ardently have devoted themselves to 
the protection of their country against disease. This has been 
of material assistance not only in the protection of the health 
of the continental United States but in the sanitation of the 
Panama Canal Zone as well. 

Suffice it to say that in proportion to the number of its com- 
missioned personnel the Public Health Service has lost as many 
officers in the combat against disease as have the strictly mili- 
fary arms of our Government in fighting the battles of our 
country against human foes. 

Some day when the history of sanitation has been written 
the story will be told of Surg. John McMullen, who, by his field 
snvestigations of trachoma, has returned the sight to thousands 
of eyes which were destined to look out unseeing on the beau- 
tiful mountains of Kentucky anc Tennessee, and future genera- 
tions will read of the way in which Surg. L. L. Lumsden has 
eradicated epidemics of typhoid fever and raised the standard 
of health in many American communities. 

The investigative functions of the Federal health service 
cover a wide and interesting field and have added large stores 
of knowledge to science. It was Asst. Surg. Gen. Henry R. 
Carter, an officer of the Public Health Service, who made the 
first discovery in the chain of investigations which led to the 
conquest of yellow fever. Another, Surg. Joseph Goldberger, 
by his researches in the laboratory and in the field, placed in 
the hands of science a sure weapon for the prevention, eradica- 
tion, and cure of pellagra, a disease which in recent years has 
spread alarmingly on American soil. 

Pellagra has been increasing throughout the United States 
during the past eight years, and it is estimated that 75,000 
cases of this disease occurred in the United States in 1915, and 
of this number at least 7,500 died. In many sections of our 
country only tuberculosis and pneumonia exceed it as a cause 
of death. It was Prof. C. W. Stiles, of the Hygienic Labora- 
tory, who discovered the American hookworm, a parasite which 
has sapped the vitality, lowered the efficiency, and caused the 
death of large numbers of people in America. Prof. Stiles 
estimates that in this country 2,000,000 individuals, residing in 
the zone from the Potomac to the Mississippi and along the 
Atlantic littoral and Gulf States, suffer from hookworm infec- 
tion. Hookworm is essentially a rural disease. Its prevention 
consists in preventing soil pollution and in treating existing 
cases so as to diminish the amount of infection. The suppres- 
sion of hookworm disease, according to Prof. Rosenau, of Har- 
vard University, means the social and economic uplift of a 
large section of this country, the education of millions of 
people, and an entire change in their daily hygienic habits. 
Education of the masses, particularly of the rural dweller, is 
an important factor, calling for cooperation between the Fed- 
eral, State, and local health authorities, the civic forces, the 
medical profession, schools, and philanthropic agencies. The 
disease is very easy to cure and also very cheap to cure. The 
suppression of hookworm disease, quoting Prof. Rosenau 
again— 
will diminish the amount of tuberculosis, 4 fever, and other in- 
fections, The prevention of tuberculosis deals especially with personal 
hygiene and the prevention of typhoid fever and hookworm with the 
sanitation of the environment. ith the combination of improved 
personal hygiene and improved sanitation we may confidently expect 
a very great improvement in the standards of health in communities 
which are at present infected with hookworm disease. 

Anderson and Goldberger, two other officers of the Publie 
Health Service, working together, discovered the method of 
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transmission of typhus fever, while Fricks, another officer, 
evolved by careful scientific study a simple method for the 
ridding of land of the ticks which carry Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever. This is essentially an American disease, occur- 
ring only in the Rocky Mountain region of the United States. 
It is transmitted to man through the bite of wood ticks. In 
some localilties only about 5 per cent of those who receive the 
infection die from it, but in other localities the death rate has 
been as high as 95 per cent of those infected. 

In its investigations of rural sanitation the Publie Health 
Service has reduced typhoid fever 80 per cent in some counties, 
and malaria has fallen off in those places in which the Public 
Health Service has worked as much as 50 per cent in a single 
year. These facts are not told with the idea of praising the 
Public Health Service or for the purpose of bringing to the 
attention of the Senate those facts which may be found in the 
annual report of the Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service. I merely speak of them here to emphasize the point 
that this work has been carried on—this work for the protection 
of the health of American citizens—on appropriations which 
are less than have been expended by other departments in the 
effort to control a single disease of the lower animals. The 
legacy of health is the most valuable of all worldly possessions, 
and the cultivation of a strong, virile, able-bodied citizenship 
will endow our Nation with the greatest asset which mankind 
ean have. I do not decry the expenditure of money for the 
protection of the health of live stock or for the prevention and 
eradication of the diseases of plants, but I desire to leave with 
the Senate the thought that the health of human beings is of 
at least as great value to the Republic as that of animals and 
vegetables, and too great an effort can not be made in protect- 
ing and maintaining the people of the United States in a condi- 
tion of physical vigor. The question of the preservation of 
life and health lies at the root of individual and national 
happiness and prosperity. I shall recur to this subject in a few 
moments and shall by comparisons show that we have in the 
past made appropriations for the conservation of the health of 
animal and vegetable life in the United States many times 
greater than the appropriations for the conservation of Ameri- 
can public health. 

I have spoken of the administrative public health functions 
of the Government. I have referred to its investigative fune- 
tions, and, lastly, I desire to speak of its third duty—that is, 
the health education of the general public. If the American 
people as a race have a single characteristic which differenti- 
ates them from the other peoples of the world, it is their belief 
in education. Ours is not the only people who love freedom 
or who believe in the blessings of liberty. Ours is not the only 
great Commonwealth which has as its basis the equality of all 
mankind, but ours is the only nation in the world which en- 
deavors in every possible manner to bring to its people the 
benefits of education throughout their entire period of exist- 
ence, from the moment of the first glimmerings of intelligence 
until the eventide of old age. One of the things which marks 
the highest advance in sanitation and hygiene is the fact that 
it has become generally recognized that it is not only neces- 
sary that the American citizen shall receive training in the 
ordinary curriculum of arts and sciences but that he shall learn 
to conserve and care for that most valuable of all American 
possessions, the physical body of the American citizen, and 
it is necessary that this lesson shall be so thoroughly ingrained 
in the very essence of his nature that in time the maintenance 
of health and obedience to the rules of sanitation and hygiene 
shall become so much a matter of habit that they will be as 
automatically observed as are the rules of propriety and deyo- 
tion. 

The General Government undertakes, first of all, to determine 
with as great accuracy as possible the distribution of communica- 
ble diseases both at home and abroad. This takes the form of 
morbidity ; that is, sickness and mortality; that is, death statis- 
tics. From this information it is possible to take measures 
against such diseases, to take an accurate count of the results 
of such measures and to point an educational moral. This ma- 
terial is published weekly in the public-health reports. The 
other publications of the Public Health Service give to the 
American people the results of investigations and point out 
methods and means of preserving health and avoiding disease. 
In this way the American people have been the recipient of a 
vast fund of information dealing with a great variety of health 
subjects in a practical manner, and in such a way as will make 
them of increasing value in the days to come, 

In the future this health education must take two forms, 
The first of these is through the medium of the written page. 
Not only must our Government health service bring to the citi- 
zen information by means of bulletins regarding the methods 
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of conserving: health; but it must also, through the public prints, 
afford timely and practical instruction. in hygiene and sani- 
tation. Congress has already granted authority, in the act ap- 
proved August 14, 1912, for the issuance of health bulletins: for 
the general public, and this work is progressing as it should. 
Any careful study of the daily papers and periodicals will show 
that there is an increasing: amount of space devoted to health 
subjects. Much of this material has been prepared with the 
assistance of the Public Health Service; in fact, it may be said 
that the entire public-health movement in America has re- 
ceived a great stimulus from the work of that important serv- 
ice: But this is not enough: In many situations the instruction 
must come, not by the printed page, but by actual demonstra- 
tion, and such demonstrations find as their most practical. basis 
scientific field investigations. These are necessary in practically 
all the rural districts: of this country, more peculiarly’ with 
regard to typhoid fever and malaria, which. are essentially rural 


A careful study of the mortality statistics: in the registration 
aren. of the United States shows that while there has been a 
decline in the death rates throughout the Nation as a: whole, 
that the death rate in the country has not fallen as rapidly as 
that in the urban districts. 

The States included in the registration area for deaths for 
1913 are as follows: 

California, Colorado, Connecticut; Indiana; Kentucky, Maine; Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, 3 mesota;. Missouri, Montana, New 
cr agian New- Jersey, New York, North Carolina 
1 pulation or over in 1900), Ohio, Pennsylva 
Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

The following registration. cities in nonregistration States, 
with the registration States previously listed and the District 
of Columbia, constitute the registration area for deaths in 1913: 


Alabama: Birmingbam, Mobile, and Montgomery. 
Delaware: Wilmington, 


a, Rhode Island, 


Oregon: Portland, 

South Carolina: Charleston. 

Tennessee: Memphis and Nashville. 

Texas: El Paso, Galveston, and San Antonio. 

West Virginia: Wheeling. 

In 1900 the death rate was 17.2 per 1,000 living in the regis- 
tration States, and in 1912 the rate for the same States was 
only 14.6, a reduction of 2.6 per 1,000, or 15.1 per cent. This de- 
cline in mortality, however, was much more: pronounced in the 
cities in the registration area. In these cities the death rate in 
1000 was 18.9 per 1,000, while in 1912 it had fallen to 14.9, a 
reduction of 21.2 per cent in the 12 years under discussion. 

In the rural part: of the registration States it fell only 8.6 
per cent. In this connection it should be borne in mind that 
the country districts: are the homes of the native American 


stock, while the cities receive annually hordes of immigrants: 


from Europe whose mortality rate is and has been for years 
much higher than that of our American stock, in spite of the 
efforts. which have been made to exclude the unfit. In like 
manner the colored race, with its high mortality rate, is almost 
twice as largely represented in the cities of the registration 
States: as in the rural’ sections. If, therefore, a complete 
standardization: was made of the death rates which I have just 
mentioned, it would be found that while the average death rate 
in the country is a little lower than it is in the city, that the 
conditions mentioned above would more than overbalance‘ this 
point in favor of the country: In spite of all our preconceived 
ideas as to the healthfulness of the country—and by the country 
I mean those centers with a population under 2,500—the rural 
sections suffer severely from the ravages of tuberculosis: Such 
typically rural States as Kentucky and North Carolina—and 
these are but examples of: the other States having a large 
rural population—suffer a death rate from tuberculosis higher 
than that for the registration States taken: as a whole and 
higher than for the registration cities. 

The typhoid problem is, however, one requiring the greatest 
attention. In 1911 the death rate from this disease was 22.2 
per 100,000 in the rural sections as against 18.6 in the cities of 
the registration States. These figures: in: themselves clearly 
indicate the necessity: for carrying on careful typhoid-fever 
investigations, because typhoid fever is always an unfailing 
signal of the existence of polluted water supplies, infected food 
products, and unsupervised typhoid carriers. These are a con- 
stant menace to: the entire State and the neighboring States as 
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When such progressive States as Colorado, Kentucky; Mary- 
land, Missouri, New York, and Utah have a higher death rate 
from. typhoid’ fever in the rural districts. than in the cities it is 
a clear indication of the state of affairs in the country districts. 
It should be borne in mind that typhoid fever is a disease which 
is received through one route only—that is, through the mouth. 
Typhoid fever is a disease which is peculiar to man. It does 
not occur in the lower animals. It is caused by a minute vege- 
table organism, known as the typhoid bacillus. This bacillus 


leaves: the bodies of infected persons in their excretions. It is 


taken into the bodies of well persons in polluted water and 
infected! food: Sometimes persons who have had the disease 
continue to excrete: the bacilli for a consideruble period of time 
after their recovery. These are known as chronic carriers, and 
they may, as for example, in the case of the famous Typhoid 
Mary, infect: many people during their lives. Flies, by reason 
of their filthy habits, are great distributors of' the germ of 
typhoid fever. They act usually by infecting foodstuffs. When 
we stop and consider the country as the commissary of the 
city,, when we realize that food products which are in con- 
stant movement toward the congested centers of population may 
have been exposed to infection with the typhoid bacillus, we 
begin to appreciate: that the typhoid problem is not alone the 
problem of the country, not alone the problem of the State in 
Which it exists, but a problem for the entire Nation. 

The problem of rural sanitation calls for consideration from 
two points of view—that of the possible danger of objectionable 
surroundings and unhygienie practices to the individual on the 
farm and to his immediate neighbors; and that of the menace 
which: insanitary farm conditions may present indirectly to 
urban, communities. The sanitary relation of the farm to the 
city involves almost entirely the possibility of the spread of 
actual infection from country to city through milk, meat, vege- 
tables, and other farm products. 

The milk supply for the average American city is obtained 
from: a. large number of dairy. farms: and the liability of cases 
of typhoid’ fever developing among persons living on farms may 
be: readily, appreciated. The city of Washington, for example, 
obtains its milk supply. from about 1,000 dairy farms. 

When cases of typhoid’ fever exist on dairy farms there is, in 
many instances, the likelihood‘ of the infection being conveyed 
from the patients to the milk. Frequently the cases are not 
recognized as typhoid fever until the second or third week of 
illness and during this period no precautions are taken whatso- 
ever, When the germ is not destroyed as it leaves the body of 
the typhoid-fever patient, there are many ways in which it may 
be carried from the patient on a dairy farm to the milk, and 
thus to the city dweller. Thus those caring for the sick or 
handling the soiled bedding or excreta of the patient may con- 
vey the infection on their hands or clothing. In other instances 
the person who has the disease: recovers only to become a 
chronic carrier, One of these carriers working in milk at a 
dairy farm or in a dairy may contaminate a can of milk from 
time to time and may be the source of infection of a great num- 
ber of cases; For example, at Cedar Falls, Iowa, in October, 
1907, 13 cases of typhoid fever occurred in 3 families, all of 
which received milk from the same source. The man who owned 
the cow and did the milking had had typhoid’ fever one year 
previous to the outbreak. He was found to be a chronic typhoid 
bacillus carrier. Drs. Lumsden and Woodward have reported 
an outbreak of typhoid fever in September and October, 1908, 
in Washington, D: C., in which 54 cases occurred. The cases 
were among the customers of two different dairymen, both of 
whom received a part of their milk supply from a certain farm. 
All the evidence pointed to this farm: as the source of the in- 
fection in the milk. No history of recent sickness on the farm 
could be ascertained. A search for bacillus carriers among the 
persons on the farm was made; and in the specimen of feces 
obtained from one of the milkers, a woman who had had an 
attack of typhoid fever about 18 years before the time of the 
outbreak, typhoid bacilli were found in large numbers. No 
source other than the feces of this woman could be discovered 
to account for the infection of the milk. 

At Palo Alto, Cal., in 1903, an outbreak of typhoid fever was 
traced to milk by Fish, Mosher, and Snow. Of 900 persons who 
used milk from the infected supply, 232 had typhoid fever. In 
this instance it was determined that the milk became infected 
through the water used for washing the cans and also at times 
for diluting the milk. This water was obtained from a creek 
which received the drainage from several houses in which there 
were patients with typhoid. fever. 

A few years ago it was not uncommon for farmers to meet 
with a spirit of resistance any suggestion of hygienic improve- 
ments which were planned to diminish the danger of the farm 


well; through: their effect on milk and other food supplies. | as a starting point for the spread of disease. At times there 
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has actually been aggressive opposition to proposed regulations, 
the object of which was defensible from every unbiased point 
of view. The milk industry could furnish many instances in 
recent times of actual refusal on the part of farm communities 
to supply an essential food to the market under conditions that 
to-day are everywhere accepted as rational and necessary. 

A few years ago the apparent indifference of the rural com- 
munity to the needs of the urban population dependent on the 
farm for a healthful food supply could be excused on the basis of 
ignorance. To-day there is no excuse for apathy toward the 
teachings of modern sanitation. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, if the Senator has not 
already covered it, I should like to call his attention to the ordi- 
nary house fly as a carrier of typhoid germs and other bacilli. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will say to the Senator that before he 
came into the Chamber I did refer to the house fly as one of 
tue most fruitful carriers of disease, and one of the pests that 
we should use the most strenuous means to destroy. 

The campaign of education that is being waged throughout 
the United States by all manner of forces—municipal, State, 
and National—by agencies connected with the Public Health 
Service, the Department of Agriculture, the experiment stations, 
the State universities, boards of health, civic organizations, and 
the public press ought to win its way into every rural home 
that has any ties whatever with civilized communities. 

The better understanding of the farmer's unavoidable re- 
sponsibility toward his distant fellow citizen has in turn 
reacted to advantage in respect to his own environment. For- 
tunately, with the general advance in rural standards of liv- 
ing in recent years, there has come about a considerable awak- 
ening of interest among farmers and representatives of rural 
communities along these lines, as well as among the public, 
as a whole. Modern methods of communication and travel have 
to a great extent brought the rural districts into closer rela- 
tionship with the towns. and cities. The farmer learns of the 
improved general health and reduction in the death rate result- 
ing from the decrease of the ravages of contagious disease, 
which has been brought about through the introduction of such 
preventive measures as a sanitary water supply, proper methods 
for the disposal of sewage and garbage, and mosquito and fly 
extermination, and wishes to avail himself of these benefits. 

The trained Federal sanitarian well realizes the futile ideal- 
ism of much that emanates from an urban desk. Sometimes 
the most elementary sanitary conditions offer puzzling problems 
when the expense and feasibility of the proposed remedies are 
carefully studied. Too often the city reformer forgets the 
enforced monotony of diet, the lack of recreation, and the exces- 
sive hours of work which farm conditions may entail in some 
sections and at certain seasons. There are social as well as 
economic forces involved in farm life. The reform of rural 
sanitation, which is undeniably called for in some parts of the 
United States, must not overlook the personal element so strong 
in the country dweller. With the exigencies of the situation 
kept in mind, the campaign for improvement in rural sanitation 
is likely to do much to make farm life at once more profitable, 
more healthful, and more attractive, and by so doing con- 
tribute to safeguard the food supply, and therefore the health 
and the efficiency, of the Nation. 

In 1909 the Commission on Country Life reported that— 

The farm should be the most healthful place in which to live, and 
there are numberless farmhousc:, „ :pecially of the farm-owner class, 
that 9 8 coe most excellent mcdern sanitary conveniences. Still, it is 
a fact that there are also numberless other farmhouses, especially of 
the tenant class, and even numerous rural schoolhouses, that do not 
have the rudiments of sanitary arrangement. Health conditions in 
wany parts of the open country therefore are in urgent need of better- 
men 

This is in entire accord with the findings of the United States 
Public Health Service. In 1914 this service conducted rural 
sanitation studies in Berkeley County, W. Va.; Lawrence 
County, Ind.; Union County, Miss.; and Dorchester County, 
Md. In these four counties it was found on the original survey 
that at less than one-half of 1 per cent of the homes were sani- 
tary toilets in use. In one of the counties 78 per cent of the 
rural homes were found to be unprovided with privies of any 
kind. In all four counties the vast majority of the privies in 
use were of the surface, open-in-the-back variety, in and about 
which there was gross soil poll ation, with all of its attendant 
dangers, in the immediate vicinity of the homes. At over 50 
per cent of the homes the water supplies in use were obviously 
polluted or of a very suspicious character. Taking the condi- 
tions found in these four counties as fairly representative of 
those obtaining in the rural districts generally throughout the 
United States, rural sanitation looks large among the matters 
vitally affecting the welfare of the Nation, 


The bill under consideration contemplates the investigation 
and encouragement of the adoption of improved methods of 
rural sanitation, particularly with reference to the prevention 
of malaria and typhoid fever. It would therefore seem proper 
for us to step aside for a moment and consider what typhoid 
fever is doing in the United States. It is estimated from the 
statistics for the registration States that during the year 1914 
there occurred in the United States 156,436 cases of typhoid 
fever. Of this number it is estimated that 15,645 persons lost 
their lives. When we take into consideration that the average 
age of these more tha: 15,000 persons was about 25 years, the 
enormous loss to the Nation begins to be apparent. We read 
with horror how in the engagements of the great European war 
one, two, three regiments are completely wiped out in a single 
day, and yet we pass by with indifference the fact that every 
year in the United States more than 15 regiments of people of 
an average age of 25 lose their lives from a disease which is 
wholly and entirely preventable, a disease whose causative agent 
is definitely known to science, a disease in which the route 
which this bacterium takes from the body of the sick man into 
the mouth of the well man has been definitely mapped out; a 
disease which has been called the great American disease, be- 
cause, as compared with the other great nations of the world, 
our rate Is unusually high. It is true that the typhojd-fever 
rate has fallen from 35.9 per 100,000 of population in 1900 to 
15.4 in 1914, but this marked decrease has been largely due to 
improvement in the water supply and in the sewerage systems, 
the protection of milk, meats, and vegetables from contamina- 
tion by flies, and other sanitary precautions in the large urban 
centers. A careful study of the statistics will show that the 
highest mortality from typhoid fever is from the rural part of 
our country. 

It will also be of value for us to estimate the economic loss 
from typhoid fever. It is, of course, impossible to express in 
terms of dollars and cents the misery, the suffering, and the 
sorrow, Which this disease has brought to our country, and it 
should, of course, be understood that any estimate expressed in 
terms of dollars and cents must in the very nature of things be 
only an approximation. When it is considered that only 65.1 
per cent of the population of the United States is included in 
the registration area for vital statistics, it is seen how difficult 
it is to secure accurate information, in the first place, as to 
the number of deaths from typhoid fever, and when we con- 
sider, further, that there is no registration area for morbidity 
statistics in the United States, it is seen that the number of 
cases can only be estimated by considering the average mor- 
tality from the disease. On the basis, then, of 15,643 deaths, it 
may be estimated that the present value of the lives lost in the 
year 1914 from typhoid fever was $45,364,700. This estimate 
computes the average present value of a life lost from typhoid 
fever at $2,900. 

In addition to the present value of the lives lost, it should be 
taken into account that every life lost in this way has a po- 
tential value. This is estimated at $12,600 each, which, multt- 
plied by the number of deaths—15,643—<gives the potential value 
of the lives lost at $197,101,800. 

A certain proportion of these persons who lost their lives 
from this wholly preventable disease were wage earners. It 
is impossible to more than guess at the amount of wages lost 
by them in the period prior to their death, but $35 per death 
may be estimated as a conservative figure, This would give a 
total loss in this way of $547,505. b 

The medical attention, nursing, undertaker’s fees, and so 
forth, of these who died must also be estimated. Figured at 
$150 per death, it gives a figure of $2,346,450. — 

In addition, those who died did not produce during the time 
that they were sick and it is estimated, figuring this a: $40 per 
death, that the amount of money lost in this way was $617,440. 

In other words, the total loss to the United Statec for the 
15,643 people who died from typhoid fever during 1914 reached 
a grand total of $245,977,895, or $15,718 per death. 

Let us now consider the economic loss resulting from those 
eases which had typhoid fever and did not die, The average 
death rate from typhoid fever is 10 per cent. Figured on the 
number of deaths, the number of cases of typhoid fever in the 
United States during 1914 would be 156,436. If we take from 
this the 15,648 deaths, we have left 140,793 persons who had 
the disease, but did not die. The loss incurred by these cases 
would be, first, loss of wages, which may be estimatec at $70, 
and would give a total figure of $9,855,510. 

Medical attention, nursing, and other attention for those who 
were sick, but did not die may be estimated at $75 per case, 
giving a total loss in this way of $10,559,475. 
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The loss of production for those cases which were sick, but 
did not die, may be estimated at $40 per case, giving a total 
figure of $2,631,720 

In other words, the 140,793 cases which had typhoid fever 
and did not die cost the United States $23,460,705, or $163.69 
per case. 

If we add to the loss for the deaths the loss for the cases 
which recovered, we get a grand total of $271,932,880. If this 
amount were distributed throughout the inhabitants of our 
country it would give every man, woman, and child in the 
United States $2.65. In the face of such loss, it would seem as 
though every dollar which the United States Government could 
spend for the eradication of this disease would be money well 
invested. 

Mr. President, let us now consider the economic losses to the 
Nation from malaria. Again, I desire to state that these fig- 
ures can only be a very rough approximation. It is even more 
difficult to secure statistics regarding the incidence of malaria 
than the incidence of typhoid fever, because while the persons 
suffering from malaria are to a certain extent incapacitated 
this incapacity does not obtain to the same degree that it does 
in typhoid fever. This, perhaps, is balanced by the fact that 
malaria is a long-drawn-out disease, marked by a lowering of 
efficiency throughout its entire course, with almost complete 
disability during the period of its acute crises. These may 
occur every day, every other day, every fourth day, or at irregu- 
lar intervals, and during the period of the chill, the fever, and 
the sweat, the malaria sufferer can do little if any work. It 
is extremely difficult to determine the average age of the persons 
attacked with the disease, and this makes it hard to estimate the 
number of persons having malaria who are wage earners. 
Therefore the figures which I give you can not be other than 
a rough guess. They are, however, suggestive, and I believe 
that I have underemphasized them rather than exaggerated 
them. 

In 1913, 1,565 deaths from malaria occurred in the registration 
area. Assuming that the same rate prevailed in the remaining 
34.9 per cent of the country, and this is an unfair assumption, 
for most of the malarial portion of the United States unfor- 
tunately is not in the registration area, the total deaths from 
malaria in the United States may be estimated at 2,404, 

On the basis of 2,404 deaths, it may be estimated that the 
present value of the lives lost in the year 1913 from malaria was 
$7,871,600. This estimate computes the average present value 
of a life lost from malaria at $2,900, the same as in the case of 
those dying from typhoid fever. 

If we estimate the potential value of a life lost from malaria 
at $12,600, the same as in typhoid fever, the total potential value 
of the lives lost from malaria is $30,290,400. 

It is estimated that half of the persons who lost their lives 
from malaria during 1913 were wage earners, and that each 
person who died of malaria lost at least $35 in wages prior to 
his death. This would give 1,202 wage earners each losing 
$35, or a total loss of wages of $42,070. 

The cost of medical attention, nursing, undertakers’ fees, and 
so forth, of those who died is not less than in the case of typhoid 
fever, or $150 per death, giving a total of $360,600 for 2,404 
deaths, 


The loss of production occasioned by the illness of those who |. 


died during the year, upon the assumption that half of those 
who died were producers, is estimated at $48,080, or $40 each 
for 1,202 persons. 

The total loss to the United States for the 2,404 people who 
died from malaria during 1913 reached a total of $38,612,750, or 
$16,061.88 per death. 

It is estimated that there are 3,000 cases of malaria to every 
death from that cause. On this basis there were in the United 
States 7,212,000 cases in 1913. 

The loss of wages, assuming that half the cases occurred 
among wage earners, and that the average loss to each was 
$25, was $90,150,000. 

Medical attention, nursing, and other attention for those who 
were sick with malaria may be estimated at $5 per case, or a 
total of $36,060,000. 

The loss of production, assuming that half the cases were 
among wage earners and that the disease both through loss of 
time and decrease of individual efficiency, reduced production 
one-fourth. is $145 per case, or $522.870,000 in all. 

The total loss, then, of cases which had malaria but did not 
die was $656,292,000, or $91 for each person sick with malaria. 
The total loss by reason of both sickness and death caused by 
malaria was 750, or $6.81 per capita, for every in- 
habitant of the United States. 


In other words, the estimated economic loss which our Nation 
suffers each year from typhoid fever and malaria alone aggre- 
gates $928,224,880, leaving out of entire account the sorrow, the 
unhappiness, the misery, and the inefficiency which follows in 
their train. Over $900,000,000 lost every year! A sum which 
is sufficient to put our country in a state of preparedness equal 
to that of any nation in the world, enough money to give us the 
largest Navy afloat and the most efficient Army which the 
world has ever seen is annually offered up as a sacrifice to two 
diseases which are entirely preventable. Enough money to pay 
the annual expenses of every college student in the United 
States is absolutely thrown away every year. 

If we can assist the States to search out every case of typhoid 
fever and to destroy the discharges therefrom before they have 
had opportunity to be transferred through the intermediation 
or fingers, flies, food, and water supplies to healthy persons; if 
we can so educate the citizenship of this country that a person 
maintaining an insanitary toilet will be considered a public 
danger; if we can stimulate communities so that they will take 
the measures looking to the eradication of the anopheles mos- 
quito, which is the distributor of malaria; if we will cure those 
persons suffering from malaria so that they will not be able to 
transmit their infection to mosquitoes, which in turn may trans- 
mit it to other people, we will be the means of sparing our 
Nation this tremendous annual economic loss. 

But other benefits will follow in the train of such an action. 
It is a well-recognized principle of sanitary science that those 
measures which are taken to stamp out and prevent typhoid 
fever also have a remarkable effect in reducing the incidence of 
the other communicable diseases in a community, particularly 
those which are caused by the ingestion of the intestinal dis- 
charges of other ns. The amelioration in the death rate 
which follows the Installation of water-purification plants is so 
well known that it has received a specific name, “the Mills- 
Reinecke phenomenon.” 

In 1904 Mr. Allan Hazen, a sanitary engineer of international 
reputation, said: 

When one death from e fever has been avoided by the use of 
better water a certain num of deaths, probably two or three, from 
other causes have been avoided. Not only is there a reduction 'n the 
typhoid mortality rate, but there has been a marked falling off in the 
diarrhea and gastrointestinal disorders which cause such a heayy infant 
mortality. 

Following the improvement of the water supply of Lawrence 
and Lowell, Mass., there was a great falling off in the tubercu- 
losis rate, and two very careful investigators, Profs. Sedgewick 
and McNutt, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, in 
commenting on this fact, state that— 


Inasmuch as we have been unable, even after the most careful Investi- 
gation, to discover any other possible explanation of the figures, we 
are forced to the conclusion that a considerable proportion of the de- 
cline in mortality from tuberculosis in Lawrence and ell during the 
years immediately following the change from a polluted water supply 
was due to that change, and in line with this a similar enikan AA 
appears more than ble for Hamb A somewhat similar relation 
stands for pneumonia, bronchitis, and the acute respiratory ms. 


In view of these facts it seems to me that the sum of $50v,000, 
which it is proposed by this bill to appropriate, is insignificant 
in comparison with the good which will follow. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lewis in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to the Senator from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I shall be delighted to yield. 

Mr. OWEN. I will ask the Senator if he would not be willing 
to put in, as an exhibit to his remarks, the compilation, in the 
Irving Fisher report on national vitality, of the various diseases 
which are preventable? It is not long at all, and it is very 
persuasive, and is fully confirmatory of what the Senator is 
now saying. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I shall be delighted to put it in. I will 
say to the Senator that 1 was trying to speak merely of two 
diseases at this time, typhoid and malaria, which are supposed 
to be strictly preventable diseases; but I think the addition of 
that table will be a genuine contribution, and I shall be delighted 
to add it to my remarks. 

Mr. OWEN. I will say to the Senator that that table demon- 
strates that with a reasonable publicity the average of human 
life in the United States could be prolonged 14 years. 


Mr. RANSDELL. I thank the Senator for the suggestion. 
[See appendix.] 

Legislation for the benefit of the farmer is being agitated 
at this session of Congress. The problem of rural credits 
has occupied the attention of Congress and of the country 
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for many years, and T am heartily in favor of a rural-credit 
system. We should, however, not only help the farmer in his 
financial troubles, but also in his health problems. The agricul- 
turist is the foundation and backbone of the Nation, for he pro- 
duces the food that feeds our hundred million people, and the con- 
servation of his energy and the preservation of his health are mat- 
ters of the greatest moment to the entire country. The fact that 
millions of urban dwellers are exposed to serious diseases owing 
to the contamination of farm products brings home to all of us 
in a peculiarly personal manner the necessity for sanitary rural 
conditions, 

Congress has never been slow in appropriating funds for the 
prevention of the diseases of animals and plant life. The urgent 
deficiency act approved January 25, 1915, carried an item of 
$2,500,000 for the arrest and eradication of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, the payment of claims arising out of past and future pur- 
chases and destruction of animals affected by or exposed to foot- 
and-mouth disease, and for a deficiency in the objects specified 
under the head “ General expenses, Bureau of Animal Industry,” 
in the Department of Agriculture appropriation act for the fiscal 
year 1915. The same act carried an appropriation of $35,000 
for the emergency caused by the infectious nature and continued 
spread of the destructive disease of citrus trees known as citrus 
canker and for conducting such investigations of the nature 
and means of communication of the disease and by applying 
such methods of eradication and control of the disease as in 
the judgment of the Secretary of Agriculture may be necessary. 

Here we have in one act $2,535,000 appropriated for the pre- 
vention of animal and plant-life diseases. In the same act 
$220,000 was appropriated for the prevention of human epi- 
demics and $23,620 was appropriated for the completion of a 
quarantine station at Portland, Me. Is this to be taken as an 
indication of the relative value which we place on human life 
and the lives of domestic animals and plants? 

The following table shows the specific appropriations by 
Congress for the fiscal year 1915 for the investigation and pre- 
vention of diseases of man as compared with the appropriations 
for the investigation and prevention of diseases of animal and 
vegetable. life: 

Diseases of man. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
Public Health Service: 


Maintenance of Hygienic Laboratory —.— 20. 000 
Worn — —. . 55, 000 
Interstate Quarantine Service 15, 000 
Preventing spread of epidemic diseases 300. 000 
Field investigations of public health — 200, 000 
Special studies of pellagra__...--..-__---.--.-.-__ 47, 000 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


Bureau of ee 
Enforcement of the food and drugs act 644, 801 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 


Children’s Bureau : 
TTT —T—— 161, 265 


TOL a „ccc ð a aar aea ie manne 1, 917, 566 


Discases and development of animal and plant life. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


Bureau of Animal Industry: 

For inspection and quarantine work, including the neces- 
sary G eagar, for the eradication of scabies in sheep 
and cattle, the inspection of southern cattle, the 
supervision of the transportation of live stock, and the 
inspection of vessels, the execution of the 28-hour law, 
the inspection and quarantine of imported animals, 
including the establishment and maintenance of quar- 
antine stations and buil thereon; the inspection 
of work relative to the existence of contagious dis- 
eases, and the tuber and mallein testing of 

— — —... ̃ —— $625, 520 


en ttle: tek. . aoea roeie a 400, 000 


mal feeding and breeding 182, 840 
For all necessary expenses for scientific investigations 

Of | diseases: of antasaless x 77, 360 

Bureau of Plant Indus 3 

For investigation of plant diseases 87, 000 
For control of diseases of orchard and other fruits... 52, 675 
For control of diseases of forest and ornamental trees 69, 510 
For control of diseases of cotton, potatoes, truck crops, 

forage crops, drug and related Plants 46, 000 
For investigating the physiol of crop 8 and for 

testing and breeding varieties thereof 44,540 


For soll bavtertolons and plant nutrition investigations_ 35, 000 
For acclimatization and adaptation investigations of 

cotton, corn, and other crops introduced from tropical 

regions, and for the improvement of cotton by cul- 

CURA BICC ao ita E A ch es A E E A dares 38, 000 


Bureau of Plant Industry—Continued. 

For investigation, testing, and improvement of plants 
ylelding drugs, spices, poisons, oils, and related 
rodu and by-products, and for general physiolog- 


cal and fermentation investigations $55, 380 
For biophysical investigations connection with the 
various lines of work done by the bureau 25, 000 


For investigations and improvement of cereals and 
methods of cereal production, and the study of cereal 
and for the investigation of the cultivation 

and breeding of flax, including a study of flax dis- 
eases, and for the investigation and improvement of 


broom corn and broom-corn produetlon— 185, 405 
For the investigation and improvement of tobacco and 

the methods of tobacco pr uction and handling 25, 000 
For testing and breeding fibrous plants 10, 840 
For breeding and physiological study of alkali-resistant 


and drought-resistant erops - 22, 280 
Por sugar-beet investigations, including studies of dis- 

eases and the improvement of the beet and methods 

Ces a Ae Dh ES SE Spee ee heres Ee 41, 495 
For inves tions in economic and systematic botany 

and the improvement and utilization of wild plants 

Sid gracing TT 24, 000 
For farmers’ cooperative demonstration work outside of 

Re aR | ee et en ee 400, 000 
For farmers’ cooperative demonstrations and for the 

50 and demonstration of the best methods of meet- 

ing the rava of the cotton-boll weevil_...__._.__ 673, 240 
For the invest! nage and improvement of methods of 

1 production under subhumid, semiarid, or dry- 

rer Eai aE ad ie 160, 000 
For the investigation and improvement of fruits and 

methods of fruit growing, harves packing, stor- 


ing, handling, and shipping, and for experimental 
shipments fruit wi the United States and 
to; foreign: countries. se oo a a 107, 500 


For the purchase, propagation, testing, and distribution 
of rare seeds, and for the investi tion and improve- 
ment of grasses, alfalfa, clover, and other forage crops- 166, 500 
Bureau of Entomology: 
For investigations of insects affecting deciduous fruits 58, 000 
For investigations of insects affecting cereal and for- 


15, 

For investigations affecting tropical and subtropica 

ROR ccs esc ck cee ORE TA aged eae 20, 100 
For investigations of the Mediterranean fruit fly 33, 200 
Preventing the spread of moths_._-.-.-.-....--_-_._ 810, 000 

Miscellaneous: 

Enforcement of the insecticide act 95, 000 
Enforcement of plant quarantine act 000 
Domestic potato quarantine. 50, 000 
Ex nts and demonstrations in live-stock 

6 —— — ̃ OF ET A CSO ee 60, 000 
Investigations, ete., of hog cholera and dourine A 4 

(niet [ae PREP ay eee WL p Sree ees AI SERS 5, 016, 175 


A study of this table shows that it includes only specific ap- 
propriations, not those appropriations which have to do with 
the salaries of the administrative forces of the Government 
nor those appropriations which are made for the Army and 
the Navy, but for the country as a whole. It will be noted 
that while $5,016,175 was appropriated for the investigation 
and prevention of the diseases of animal and plant life, only 
$1,917,566 was appropriated for the investigation and preven- 
tion of the diseases of man. I would not reduce by one single 
cent the appropriations for the conservation of plant and ani- 
mal life in this country. These appropriations are very vital 
to the economy of our Nation. It is a worthy thing for the 
Federal Government to assist and aid the agriculturist in every 
way that is compatible with the laws and policy of our Goyern- 
ment, but it seems to me fhat it is a sad commentary on the 
value which we place on human life when we appropriated over 
$5,000,000 for plant and animal life and less than $2,000,000 
for the conservation of the health of man. 

The greatest asset which our country can have is the healthy 
American citizen, and, valuable as it may be to increase the 
health of live stock and vegetation, it is of far greater impor- 
tance that we throw every possible safeguard about the health 
of the man who is responsible for that live stock and vegeta- 
tion. The argument has been advanced that since the States 
at the time of their entry into the Union reserved to themselyes 
their police powers and since the administration of health is 
one of the police powers, that the States should themselves 
grapple with their own health problems and conquer them, and 
that it is therefore improper for the Federal Government to 
make appropriations the application of which will react to the 
health of States. This argument is fallacious in the extreme. 
As I have previously pointed out, this problem is not a purely 
intrastate problem. Milk which is produced under insanitary 
conditions in New Jersey may produce an epidemic in New 
York. Butter or cheese which is made under insanitary condi- 
tions or from polluted milk in Wisconsin or Illinois may produce 
disease in Virginia or the District of Columbia. Lettuce or 
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watercress which is grown in soil which is polluted with human 
excrement may be shipped in refrigerator cars to a distant 
point nnd there produce an epidemic of typhoid fever. The 
man who contracts typhoid fever on a farm in Texas may be- 
come a chronic typhoid bacillus carrier and distribute the dis- 
ease wherever he goes no matter what the State or what the 
city. Disease has absolutely no regard for State lines whatso- 
ever. Disease is equally uninterested in States“ rights. Sew- 
age poured into a river in one State is easily carried by that 
stream to another State. So I say to you that the problem of 
rural sanitation is not a local problem but one which concerns 
the health and the physical integrity of our entire Nation. 

I have referred to the disparity between the typhoid-fever 
death rate in this country as compared with that of other great 
nations and it may be of interest for us to stop a moment and 
consider this in more detail. In 1903 the typhoid death rate 
in Germany was 7.3 per 100,000, while in the United States it 
was 34.1 per 100,000. In other words, the difference in the 
typhoid-fever rate showed a balance of 26.8 per 100,000 of popu- 
lation. In other words, Germany by her typhold-fever investi- 
gations and the improvements which followed them saved in 
that single year 14,729 lives. In 1912 the death rate for 
typhoid fever in Germany was 3.3 per 100,000, while in the 
United States it was 16.5, a balance of 13.2 per 100,000 in favor 
of Germany. This meant un saving of 8,730 German citizens, 
In the 10 years from 1903 to 1912 Germany saved in this way 
127.598 lives. This does not take into account the enormous 
saving in cases, the number of which may be estimated at 10 
times the number of deaths. In other words, 1,275,980 people 
were spared the suffering, the misery, the sorrow, and the ex- 
pense of typhoid fever. 


Livcs saved in Germany during 10-year period fram typhoid ferer. 


Ger- | United Population 
man | States ee: of Ger- 2 
rute. rate. many. yee 
7.3 34.1 28. 8 | 54, 969, 000 | 14,729 
7.4 | 31:7] 2.3 38,433,000 | 14,199 
3 27.8] 21.5 59,413,000 12,773 
„7 1.3 2.0 61,153,000 | 15,654 
4.8 29. 5 24.7 | 62,013,000 | 15,316 
4.7 2.3 19.6 | 62,883,000 | 12,320 
4.2 2.1 16.9 | 63,717,000 | 10, 767 
4.0 23.5 19, 5-| 64,568,000 12, 580 
4.9| 21.0] 161 | 65,359,000 | 10,521 
3.3 16.5 13.2 | 66, 145, 000 8. 730 
E T VA APE I E p | a | TAA | TTN | 127, 598 
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Lives saved in England and Frets during 10-year period from typhoid 
crer. 


| * 
Eng- United Popula- 

lish States | ae; tion of ty 

rate. | rate, < | England. 
10.1 34.1 24.0 | 33, 293, 000 7,990 
9.4 31.7 22.3 | 33,639,000 7,501 
gol s| 189 | 8,989,000 6,421 
9.2 31.3 22.1 | 34,312,000 7,590 
6.7 29.5| 2.8 24,695,000 75911 
7.5 24.3 16.8 | 35,059, 000 5, 890 
6.0 21,1 15.1 | 35,424,000 5,349 
5.3 23.5 18.2 35,792, 000 6,514 
6.7 21.0 14.3 | 36,190, 000 5,175 
4.4 16.5 12.1 | 36,382, 000 4,402 
4.1 17.9 | 13.8 36,606,000 5,058 
69, 804 


There is no reason why 


We can do the same in this country. 
we can not ređuce our typhoid-fever rate so that it is as small 
as that of any country in the world, but in order to do this it 


is necessary that we take prompt measures. If we put it off 
until to-morrow, we are bequeathing a heritage of suffering and 
economic loss to our descendants, If we temporize, if we only 


use halfway measures, we will not conquer the problesi, but if 
we lay out a broad, constructive policy along practical scientific 
lines, we will be assured of ultimate and complete success. 

Taking the statistics for the registration area as a basis, it 
is estimated that for the 10 years of 1904 to 1913, inclusive, 
there died in the United States 217,620 persons from typhoid’ 
fever alone: 


ONDANSA 


PROGRES LOR LO YATI naan eaaa e ew obese, 217, 620.1 
Think of it! In 10 years more people dled from typhoid fever 
than the entire Army of the United States. Of course, not all 
of these were males, but the average age of these more than 
200,000 persons was 25 years, the period which is called the mili- 
tary age. It would seem as though the basis of preparedness in 
our country should be the conservation of the lives of the per- 
sons who are to supply the living, active production of our 
country. 


Death rates from typhoid fever, per 100,000 population. 


1804 | 1995 1888 1807 


1898 1899 1900 un 1902 | 1903 


Í 
fes 1905 1907 | 1908] 1900 1010 | 1911 112 un, 


e one 4548 ji 97 old 5 665 
zer 
Te AE AA T IE gS SE ET AE EN AS E T | 51.4] 45 44.3, 37.6) 42.1 $25 32.7 27. 0| 23. 7| 26.6 2.9 
Servia... 142. 1115. 8105. 3 143. 1112. 9}107. 6) 94. 3| 95. 5 14.2 16.5 14.2 18.2 122.121. 2 C. 9 n. 
18. 12.3) 15.6 15.2) 18. 8 18.3) 14.5) 16. 9.0 8.1 7.9 6.0 63 5.6 5.7 4.1) 3.6 
pL AT TEN SRE SEE Sate eS E eee ON he D 11. 10.2 7.1) 18.8 12.1) 13.8| 8.2) 18.5 127 17.3 20. 7 29.2 15.7 21.0 11.8! 6.0 
ER 2 0 % 5 4 4 4 0 % % 0 9, AAAA O 
orWay.... ) 1 
New Zealand 9.9 13.6) 17.6) 14.7] 16.3} 12.4) 8.9 12.2 8.7 5. 9.5 5. 5 0.0 r 5.6 
Japan 19.2 19.9 21.5) 14.60 13.2 15.5 12.4 12. 10.8 12.2 11.0 17 1.8. . 
Jamaica 8.3, 10.9) 12.7 16.4] 8.0 12.2 7.3) 9. 16.3 10. 4} 29.7 28.8) 28.5 28.7) 21.3 30.3} 34.2 
77777%ͤ ò ðĩZLuͤ%ͤ ͥ ff I Sl oe I cer ee | 52.0) 49. 1 54.5) 46.6] 46.6 36.2 37. 3 25.7 27.4 28.6 26.0) 27.5 22.1. 
SS TTT 7 5 8) 17.2 18. 10.6 987.7 6.9) 6.3) 8.1) 5.3 6.6 
Hungary 32.3) 28.7 25.6 4 26.9) 24.7} 30.7] 24.1) 23.0) 19.2 
Germaniy. a 7.4 4.8) 4.7 4.2 4.0) 4.9) 3.3 
eke Š 14. 1 123) 9.8) 8.0 14. J. 
England and Wales 9.4 LA 6. 7 7.5} 6.0 5.3 6.7 4.4) 4.1 
OEE 38.8} 93.9 175. 5/132, 4 114. 2 170. U 53.0) 41. 7 65.2)..... 
rr . ee E 1 11.1 9.3 
4 ·˖ ish 0. nae te 


Not available. 


The foregoing table shows the rate of deaths from typhoid 
fever per 100,000 population in the leading countries of the 
world. The high mortality rate for the United States is a dis- 
grace to the Nation. In 1911 and 1912 our typhoid death rate, 
which was 21 and 16.5 per 100,000 population, respectively, was 
exceeded only by that of seven countries—Chile, Hungary, Italy, 
Spain, Serbia, Jamaica, and the Province of Ontario, Canada 
while in 1913 Ontario reduced its rate below ours. Our mor- 
tality rate was very materially higher than that of such great 
nations as Austria, Belgium, England, Ireland, Scotland, Ger- 
many, France, and Japan. 

These figures speak in accusing tones, especially in view of our 
boasted position among the nations of the world. The tens of 


thousands of American citizens who die unnecessarily from 
this dread disease are victims to our criminal neglect. Our 
medical science is as far advanced as that of any people, the 
principles of -sanitation and prevention of disease are well 
understood; but we have failed to convey this knowledge to the 
individual citizen—knowledge that may mean the preservation 
of his or his neighbor’s life. Typhoid is 2 disease which the 
experience of the world teaches is entirely preventable, 

Rural conditions can not be improved to any very great Cx- 
tent by any other method than field investigation, When a com- 


munity has gotten te the point where it desires the Federal 
Government to investigate the conditious of its rural health 
it has already made a step in the right direction, and if the 
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Government accedes to this request and sends to that place 
officers and employees of the Public Health Service, the rural 
dweller then comes into intimate personal touch with the ideas 
of health and there is an opportunity to give him by visual 
demonstration the lesson of the protection of his body against 
disease. For example, let us consider the demonstration of 
malarial control which was carried on at Roanoke Rapids, a 
small town on the Roanoke River in Halifax County, in the 
northern part of North Carolina. The population is about 
1,800, the total number of people living in the immediate 
vicinity being about 4,100. A careful malaria survey was 
made and certain measures of ditching, land clearing, oiling, and 
general clean-up were put into effect. This work was done in 
1914. During October 1 to 5, 1913, it was estimated that there 
were 200 persons sick in bed with malaria; on October 1, 1914, 
only 1 person, and on September 24 to 28,1915, none. In 1913 the 
blood examinations of 400 persons showed that 13.75 per cent 
were infected with malaria. In 1914 of 780 persons examined 
4.48 per cent were found infected. In 1915 of 968 persons ex- 
amined only 8.51 per cent were found infected. A house to 
house inspection, taken of persons residing on four blocks in 
Roanoke Rapids, showed that 48.9 per cent gave a history of 
having had chills and fever during the period June 1, 1913, to 
October 15, 1913. In 1914 the number was 33 per cent for the 
same period and 19 per cent for the same period in 1915. It 
is thus seen that there was a reduction of 61.1 per cent in the 
incidence of sickness for two years. The cost of the malaria 
work in 1914 was $3,600, and for 1915, $1,500. We thus see 
that as a result of two years’ work and the expenditure of 
$5,100, malaria has been reduced in this community to an al- 
most negligible quantity. It is reported that the efficiency of 
employees as rated by the Roanoke Rapids mills has in- 
creased each year since the community malaria work was insti- 
tuted. The bulk of the expense was borne locally, the Govern- 
ment expenditure merely including the salaries of the officers 
who directed and stimulated the work. What has been done 
in this community can be repeated in practically every malaria- 
ridden community in this country. 

Immediately to the east of the Cascade Mountains, in the 
State of Washington, there is a wonderfully rich valley known 
as Yakima County. From 1907 to 1912 the annual typhoid- 
fever rate averaged 150 per 100,000, and. as was subsequently 
shown, this very high rate was due for the most part to the 
insanitary rural conditions. The occurrence of an explosive 
outbreak of typhoid fever in North Yakima in May, 1911, caused 
a keen awakening of the people to the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. At the request of the city, county, and State authorities, 
an officer of the Public Health Service was detailed to make an 
investigation of the outbreak with a view to determining the 
causes of the prevalence of the disease and the measures neces- 
sary for its eradication and prevention. I will not take the time 
of the Senate by repeating matter which is already published 
in a Government document (Public Health Bulletin No. 51), 
but it will be interesting to note that the investigation showed 
that the high rate of prevalence of typhoid fever during the 
summer and fall of the years 1908. 1909. and 1910 was due for 
the most part to the insanitary conditions which resulted from 
the local dissemination of human excreta. As a result of an 
investigation by the Public Health Service and of the public 
education which acerued coincident therewith, the prevalence 
of typhoid fever in Yakima for the summer and eurly fall of 
1911 was reduced by about 90 per cent, as compared with the 
rate for the corresponding period in previous years. This was 
aceomplished at the expenditure of a very small sum of money, 
and so fruitful were the results that since 1911 typhoid fever 
has practically ceased to exist in the Yakima Valley. This 
example may be repeated in any portion of the United States. 

The bill which I am discussing has for its object the encour- 
agement of improved rural health through the work of trained 
investigators, It does not purpose the curtailment of the lib- 
erty of any citizen in this country. It does not purpose the 
treatment or cure of disease by any method whatsoever. Its 
entire intent and purpose is the prevention of disease and the 
increase in the standard of healthfulness in the rural districts 
of America, to the eternal and everlasting betterment of our 
country. The dissemination of the gospel of cleanliness, the 
application of the simple measures of sanitation, and the incul- 
cation of the hygienic conscience, all will follow the enactment 
of this bill. It is a necessary measure. It is a measure which 
is aimed directly at two diseases which, as I have already 
shown, bring death, sickness, unhappiness, inefficiency, and 
financial loss to our people every year. If the Government of 
the United States believes in the sacredness of human life, if 
it believes in the conservation of the vital resources of man, 
if. it believes that the health of a human being is of at least 


as great importance as the health of a domestice animal, this 
measure will become law; and when the provisions of this bill 
shall have been carried into effect, when this annual loss from 
typhoid fever and malaria and other preventable rural diseases 
shall have been stopped, then, indeed, may the people rise up 
and call our Nation blessed. 
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Part IF. — Results of conserving life. 
CHAPTER XI.—PROLONGATION OF LIFE. 
SECTION 1.—LIFE IS LENGTHENING. 


We have already seen evidence of the possibilit rolonging life, 
In Europe the life span is A what it is in In an pe death rate 
of Dublin is over twice that of Amsterdam and three times that of 


rural Michigan. Again, making every allowance for inaccuracies of 

old records, we have strong reason to believe that life is twice as long 

as three or four centuries ago, and modern accurate records show that 

it is to-day increasing more rapidly than ever. The rate at which 

—.— 1 protseda per century is shown in the following table, 
on Chapter 


Rate of lengthening life (in years, per century). 


185-1844 to 1895-1900, or 57 — 33 
1816-1840 to 1891-1900, or 67 years. 


-| 1789 to 1855, or 66 years 
1855 to 1893-1897, or 40 years... 8 
1881 to 1901, or 20 years 


From this table we observe: 
First. That the rate of p: extremely variable in different 


rogress is 
perhaps ne accident that the 


eountries. It is um rate obtains 
in Prussia, which is probably the most ve country in the dis- 
covery and application of scientific medi If pro; continues 
for a century at merely the present rate, human life in will be 
25 to 29 years longer than at present. a oe of improve- 
ment for all the countries, excepting India te mt 15 years per 
century. 

Second. It is noticeable that in practically all cases the im peoe 
ment is more among females than males. his is one exp: n of 

which womankind is now making in all lands. 


the pro; 

Third. This table, as well as the estimate of Prof. Finkelnburg 
already quoted, = that not only is the average duration of human 
ntl increasing, but that the rate of Increase is also increasing. 

estimate of W dy that the yee prvi of ae during the inter- 
val between the uae d the end of the teen 


In the table we see 
g in the ——— of the 


Shee ict ie’ irs per 


centu: 
that in England the seen bo) ite was pag — A 
nineteenth century at a rate of r Boni! 8 ast Spe 


during the last quarter it was incre years per 
cen In Massachuse the t 

FF the e Eti conte * 
about 7 5 century. The indication for ast of the 
noren tury is tbat it increased at the rate of 14 years per 


conve 33 briefly summarize chronologically the general rate of in- 
crease as follows: 
Lengthening of human life per century, 


During seventeenth and teenth een 
During first 97 


SES SE — ER > 5 


SECTION 2.—TABLB SHOWING FURTHER PRACTICABLE PROLONGATION. 


It would be surprising if the future should mee mineg a further 
lengthening of human life, and at an increas Of course there 
is a limit to the further increase of —— life, ty There is good reason 
to believe Dat the limit is still far of. 


to the 
uction In the death rate o 


These causes are arranged acco to the average, 
or rather median, at death from the disease. median age is 
given in the second column. ame order in this saan shows at a 
glance the successive onslaught of, or rather fatality from, the various 
causes of death. The table shows the successive bombardments of dis- 
ease to which buman life is subject. 
is, the aroma ever 

on eu 

The fourth column represents hs from 
cause bear to the total number of deaths in 1906 in 


each 

the registration arene It shows the relative importance of the different 
a 7 — in the present death rate, but has no reference to the 
age at death. 
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The fifth column contains an estimate, made by Daraa of the | will never die, but merely that his death is postponed. The term 
ratio of preventability of deaths from each cause named. “ postponable ” would avoid a great deal of confusion on the subject. 
The 1 the sixth column are found by multiplying together The principle on which the last column is constructed is simpl 
those in the fourth and fifth columns, and express the percentage which | the 8 of averages. The column shows the prolongation of lite 
the preventable deaths from each cause named bears to the total num- | which would be caused by tponing the “postpenable’’ deaths by 
ber of deaths from all causes. the amounts indicated in column 3. To illustrate this principle, sup- 
The seventh and last column gives the figures for which the table | pose 10 magnitudes to be averaged arithmetically, and that their aver- 
is constructed, namely, the amount of prolongation of life which | age is 30. o fix our ideas, we may suppose these 10 magnitudes to bo 
would come about through preventing deaths according to the ratios | represented by 10 lines drawn on a sheet of paper. It is evident that if 
of preventability in column 5. When it is said that a death is pre- | one of these 10 lines is prolonged the average of the 10 will be thereby 
ventable, it is not, of course, meant that the person saved from it | increased by exactly one-tenth of the prolongation of that onc line, 


Possible prolongation of life. 
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1# Expectation” for females. 
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Cause of death. 


e T E E E AEE TIET E 
Diseases of infancy (having median age 1)....... 
Diseases of (h: 
Diseases of middle 
Diseases of late life 
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Possible prolongation of life Continued. 


deaths were 
ven 
f provenia 
of previ 
bility of 
column 5. 
3 Years. 
APS 64 07 000 
sees 65 1 -01 
94 67 1.54 ary 
sees ,, AEO TNI SSTL 
i 24 02 
71 5 „0I 
ARB C ha) S ASN EO AE. pot et 
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1A i ough this is the ratio of 5 ol deaths under existing conditions, the death rate, i. e., deaths in relation to population, will not in the ena be 


affected ratio but by only abour 


are, on an average, prolo 
1.7 per cent of all lives, the 
cent of 38 years. This is 0.65, or two-thirds of a year. 


prolongation of life 4.4 would be caused by reducin 
or near 1 year, 1.51 by reducing mortality from children’s diseases, 6.52 
from reducing the diseases of middle life, especially tuberculosis and 
typhoid, and only 1.33 by reducing the mortality cf diseases the deaths 
from which usually come after 50 years of age. 

The table shows that seven of the 90 causes of death are responsible 
for over half of the shortening of life, namely, diarrhea and enteritis 

No. 7), broncho-pneumania (No. 10), meningitis (No. 13), typhoid 
No. 24), tuberculosis of lungs (No. 31), violence (No. $2), and 
pneumonia (No. 38). These alone shorten life needlessly by more 
than cight years. Against these seven causes, therefore, our special 
efforts should be directed. Pure milk, pure water, pure air, and reason- 
able protection from accident are the chief means known at present. 
When the public makes ap its mind no longer to endure impure milk, 
impure water, and impure air, and unreasonable dangers to Ilfe and 
limb, life wil lengthen eight years, and og a great deal more. 

In the résumé of the table, columns 4, 6, and 7 are found from the 
original table by simple addition. Each figure In the fifth column is 
found by dividing the figure in the sixth by that in the fourth, (The 
result is in each case a weighted average of the individual ratios of 
preventability for the individual cause of death.) 

The final figure in this column, 42.3, is the same as the sum of 
column 6, and means that according to medical opinion 42.3 per cent of 
the deaths which occur under present conditions are preventable (post- 
ponable). The death rate, however, will ultimately be reduced, not in 
this pronertion, but by about 25 per cent, while the average duration 
of life will be increased about 333 per cent. 


THE ASIATIC PROBLEM, IMMIGRATION, NATIONAL DEFENSE. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I have been intending for some 
time to address the Senate on the subject of our relations to 
the oriental nations, especially Japan. It is a subject in which 
the people of my State are directly and gravely interested. As 
one of the reasons or excuses adyanced for the increase of the 
Navy which is now proposed is the fear that we may have war 
with Japan, this seems to be an appropriate time to discuss that 
question. I have myself no such fear; I do not believe we are 
in any such danger; but there are complications between this 
country and Japan that must be settled in some way, and they 
should be speedily settled. It is my purpose now to point ont 
what those complications and difficulties are that may lead to 
trouble in the future and to suggest means by -which I think 
war can be ayoided and the settlement of those questions be- 
tween this country and Japan brought about by peaceful means, 
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per cent. The reason lor this paradox is that deaths prevented lead to a larger population. 


Mr. President, the Asiatic problem enters into the questions 
of immigration and national defense as these questions are 
presented by bills now pending in Congress. It is a problem 
that has been presenting itself in various ways to the nations 
interested in its solution for many years. It is a problem 
that might and should have been settled long ago if the coun- 
tries concerned had not been, and are now, afraid to meet 
and settle it in the only way that it ever can or will be settled. 
It has been settled practically as between the United States 
and China. The status of the subjects of China in this’ 
country has been definitely fixed by our laws and treaties 
between the two countries. The Chinese exclusion act is 
recognized by both countries as necessary and is obseryed as 
being so. The individual Chinaman often has just reason to 
complain of the unjust and harsh manner in which the ex- 
clusion act is enforced, but this is the result of the manner 
of its administration and enforcement by inconsiderate and 
often brutal officers who have no respect for the rights or con- 
sideration for the feelings of a human being only because he is 
a Chinaman, and not the fault of the law itself. I shall say 
but little therefore about our relations with China. The re- 
lations between the two nations are friendly and there is no 
reason to suppose they will not continue to be so. 

With Japan the situation is entirely different. We have not 
been able to deal with that country as we have with China 
for obvious but not satisfactory reasons. Japan is a proud and 
sensitive nation. She values her standing among nations and 
insists, as she has every reason to do, that her standing as a 
nation and a race of people shall be regarded and treated as 
second to none. To this claim this Nation takes no exception. 
We not only regard her as entitled to the same standard and 
the same treatment as other nations, but are anxious to extend 
to her the same treatment we extend to others. But, sir, there 
are differences of race and color—fundamental differences that 
must be recognized and taken into account by both nations if 
peace and harmony are to be maintained between them. The 
Japanese nation must recognize and accept the unalterable fact 
that unlimited immigration of her people into this country can 
not and will not be permitted. The fact must not only be 
admitted but intercourse between the two nations must be 
settled on that basis and can not be settled on any other basis. 

The question is, and this question must be settled between 
the two nations sooner or later, How can the future relations 
of the two countries be settled without infringing upon the 
rights of Japan as compared with other nations and withcut 
offending the just race and national pride of her people? 

Mr. President, Japan has recognized dnd acted upon the neces- 
sity of restricted emigration of her people to this country by en- 
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tering into what is called a“ gentleman's agreement“ to herself 
restrict such emigration, She was not willing to allow this to 
be done by us under treaty between the two nations because, as 
she asserts, it would amount to a discrimination as between her 
and other nations on account of race. 

Now, sir, this is the real problem that is confronting the United 


States and Japan. It is a problem that must be solved. Shall it 
be solved by peaceful means or by war? It must be settled one 
way or the other. That must be taken as a fixed and unalterable 
fact. The great trouble is that these two friendly nations who 
should continue to be friendly upon every consideration and for 
every reason affecting the good of both of them have not met 
the question frankly and feurlessly. They have both been afraid. 
The specter of war looms up every time the question arises, But 
why should the thought of war accompany laws enacted or 
treaties entered into affecting the right of Japanese subjects to 
come to this country any more than any other question that may 
arise between the two nations. The United States has the 
unquestionaple and the unquestioned right to say who shall come 
within her borders. She has the right to say that no subject or 
citizen of any other nation shall come here. What Japan main- 
tains is that her people shall not be excluded when the subjects 
of other nations are admitted. As a matter of law, of course this 
position is untenable. This country has the undoubted right to 
invite immigration from one country and forbid it from another. 
This, I have no doubt, Japan will concede, and, in fact, we have 
done this very thing. The trouble is not that we limit Japanese 
immigration but why, or the reason for excluding certain Japa- 
nese subjects and not those of other nations. This is the crux of 
the whole matter, This ts the problem that must ultimately be 
met and solved if the United States and Japan are to continue at 
peace with each other. The vital question is, Are we excluding 
Japanese subjects. from this country because we regard the Japa- 
nese as an inferior and objectionable race? And secondary to it 
and resulting from it is the further question, If so, are we 
justified in taking that position as between us and that country 
and acting upon it? 

Mr. President, these are not only very vital but very delicate 
questions. They are vital because they affect in large degree the 
future prosperity and happiness of a large portion, if not all. 
of our own country. They are delicate because, in the estimation 
of Japan, they touch the pride and national honor of that coun- 
try if—and I want the Senate to mark the if—the course we 
must take for our own protection is a reflection upon the people 
of that country because we claim, or believe, in their inferiority 
as a race and exclude them for that reason. That we must and 
will continue to exclude them, or limit their coming as we have 
done in the past, must be aceepted as a certainty. 

Therefore, Mr. President, it is due to Japan, it is due to our- 
selves as a people and as a nation, to search our motives and 
satisfy ourselves as to the reason why we are insisting and 
shall continue to insist that certain of the subjects of Japan 
shall not come to this country and become permanent residents 
and landowners within any of the States of the Union. 

We may just as well deal with this question freely and 
frankly. It can not be settled by beating about the bush, by 
evasion of the real problem, or by compromises or temporizing. 
Such a course only makes matters worse for both countries and 
keeps the people thinking about and anticipating war as the 
only and inevitable means of settling it. The American people 
do not want war with Japan. The people of Japan do not want 
war with this country. They are not going to have war if they 
deal with this question with right motives and the desire to set- 
tle it fairly and justly to both countries. 

Now, Mr. President, why do the people of this country— 
why, especially, do the people of the Pacific Coast States—object 
to Japanese of the laboring classes coming to this country and 
becoming permanent residents and landowners? Is it because 
they regard the Japanese as an inferior race of people, and 
therefore objectionable? Does: Japan really think so? I am 
sure that is not the reason, and I do not believe the intelligent 
Japanese think or believe it is the reason. The people of the 
Pacific Coast States who speak and act from knowledge do not 
object to the Japanese beeause they are inferior as a race, but 
because they are different. Their color, their manner of living, 
their habits and customs, their regard or disregard of personal 
obligations, social and contractual, are different. These dif- 
ferences are such that in the nature of things there can be no 
amalgamation of the two races or assimilation by our people 
of a race different in the vital things of life and to national. 
progress and advancement. Looking at it as a purely business 
or commercial problem, there is serious objection by our own 
laboring classes to the incoming of Japanese laborers because 
it is claimed that American labor can not compete with Jap- 
anese, sometimes called cheap Japanese labor. ‘This claim is 


not without foundation, not because Japanese laborers work for 
less wages than American laborers, but because on account of 
their different manner of living they can exist and prosper on 
less Wages then our own wage earners, the tendency of which is 
to degrade labor and force the American laborer to debase him- 
self to the manner of living of his Japanese competitor or 
abandon the field to him. It will be found also that similar 
grounds of complaint enter into the objections made to the 
right of the Japanese immigrants to becoming landowners 
alongside of and in competition with the American farmer. 

The relations between the oriental and occidental nations and 
the problems presented by them have been the subject of con- 
sideration and study by many people on both sides and have re- 
sulted in the writing of many books dealing with the problem. 
In addition to my own views, the result of no little conscientious 
consideration and study of the subject and its probable conse- 
quences, I am going to refer to some of the things that have been 
said and written about it by others who have made a greater 
3 more painstaken study of conditions than I have been able 

0. 

The question of our relations with Japan has become more 
than usually acute on two occasions in my own State by the 
action of the State authorities, resulting first in the exclusion of 
Japanese from the public schools of San Francisco and later in 
the enactment of the allen-land act to which I shall refer later 
on. When it was proposed to enact this law it was opposed by 
selfish home interests that it was supposed would be injuriously 
affected by its passage, One of these was the Panama-Pacifie 
Exposition. A hearing was had on the bill before a joint meet- 
ing of the two houses of the legislature. 

Subsequently. Mr. Chester H. Rowell, one of the leading news- 
paper men of the State and of the country, editor of the Fresno 
Republican, and one of the profound thinkers on this and other 
questions of national and international importance, in an article 
in the World’s Work, of June, 1913, entitled, “The Japanese in 
California—Why Californians regard their presence as the be- 
ginning of the biggest problem that ever faced the American 
people,” described the scene at this hearing and gave the country 
his views of the situation. Listen to what he says: 

The California Legislature was assembled in the senate chamber for 
joint Searing on the Japanese buls, whose recurrent tation brin 
California biennially into the spotlight of the world. ‘ors of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition (the writer among them) were pleading for 
conservative action, or inaction. A gaunt farmer rose to reply: Up at 
Elk Grove, where I live.” he said, “on the next farm a Japanese man 
lives, and a white woman, That woman is carrying around a baby m 


her arms. What is that baby? Tt isn't white. It isn't Japanese. Ill 
tell you what It is—it is the beginning of the biggest problem that ever 
ta ryehelogiealig’ thie epltomised: the whole question—the begi 

cholo; y this epito e whol lon—the nuing of 
a race ree multiplied in imagination by the possibilities of all the 
future; the challenge, which sort of baby shall prefigure the future 
Californian. 3 4 A a 

e 


. 

And, dealing with the problem wide and long, no far-sighted man 
can dismiss the farmer’s challenge as a mere ent of fancy. Let only 
that happen in California which has alrea happened in Hawali; 
let only an awakening Orient pour through the Golden Gate a stream 


p: Indian, and he d 

dealt unjustly with the negro, and he submits: If Japanese ever rome 
In sufficient numbers te constitute a race problem, we shall leal un- 
gear with them, and they will neither die nor submit. This is the 

igness of the problem, seem in the teles of the imagination, and 
is the whole reason for the emotional intensity of California’s agitation 
over a situation whose present practical dimensions are relatively insig- 
nificant. Californians are vividly conscious of their position as the 
wardens of the western march. ‘They hold not merely a political and 
geographic but a racial frontier—the border between the white man's 
and the brown man’s world. Toa keen sense of this trust, the possible 
crisis takes on the siguificance of a new Thermopylw. Psychologically 
this ts the Japanese lem in California, and no view of the situation 
would be just to California if it omitted a sympathetic appreciation of 
this state of mind and of its possible ultimate justification, 

It is equally necessary to recognize that the question has a psychologi- 
cal aspect on the Japanese side also. At this very moment, while this 
is being written, 20.000 people are surging through the streets of Tokyo, 
clamoring for war with America, all use the California Legislature 
is considering a measure which is already the unprotested law of the 
United States by three separate Federal statutes, which is the law of 
five States, and has been immemorial law in Japan itself. Eren a mob 
would not be so irrational on merely practical provocation. It is the 
whole revulsion of the brown man’s race pride against the white man's 
race exclusiveness, concentrated for the moment on an_ otherwise in- 
consequential act of the white man's ow province, It is a mutual 
state of emotional hyperesthesia. 


Mr. Rowell then proceeds to depict the conditions as they exist 
in California. I shall ceme to that further along. 

As touching the phase of the subject I am now considering, he 
had this further to say of the Japanese: 


When not in the flelds the California Japanese congregate in the 
“Japtown “ districts of the principal cities. Japtownu is usually ad- 
pon: to the dwindling Chinatown, which it partly absorbs. But the 

apanese build decent houses, admitting light and air, and with chim- 
neys to let out the smoke. Their shops resemble American stores and 
sometimes grow to be considerable establishments. There are moving- 
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picture shows, pool rooms, and other places of amusement. Sanitary 
conditions are usually good, and the general look of life is bright and 
cheerful. They are a polite, vivacious, and delightfully likable people. 
And the bitterest anti-Japanese agitator in California has never once 
suggested that they are an inferior race. . They are of a different and 
physically unassimilable race; that is all. 


His final summing up of the situation is as follows: 


Whether 10,000 acres of Japanese farms shall become 20,000 is not 
overwhelmingly important. That the two chief races of mankind shall 


stay each on its own side of the Pacific, there to conduct in peace 
2 secon the commerce of goods and ideas and of the things of 
e spirit, bu 


without general interpenetration of population or com- 
mingling of blood—that is precisely the greatest thing in the world. 

Mr, President, as Mr. Rowell so graphically sets out in this 
article, and as I have already said, it is not a question of in- 
feriority of race but of a fundamental difference in the two 
races that makes it impossible for them to commingle, amalga- 
mate, and live together in peace and harmony. And if this 
question is ever finally and rightly settled between the two na- 
tions, it must, as I have said, be settled on this basis. 

The question can not be settled on sentimental grounds or any 
solution of it founded on personal or national pride. It is an 
intensely practical question, the solution of which can not rest 
upon any such unsubstantial foundation. But this country in 
dealing with the subject should respect the just pride of the 
Japanese people in their race and their country and endeavor 
in every reasonable way not inconsistent with our own rights 
and interests as a nation not to wound the pride or the sensi- 
bilities of this great, prosperous, and growing nation with whom 
we should In the interest of both countries be at peace. 

The distinguished Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEwLanps], in 
an article in the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, volume 34, page 269, on “A western view of 
the race question,” says: 

N Tae race question is the most Important one now confronting the 
ation. 
* » „ . * 

Confronting our Pacific const lies Asia, with nearly a billlon people 
of the yellow and brown races, who, if there were no restrictions, 
would r settle upon and take possession of our entire western 
coast and Intermountain region. 

History teaches that it is impossible to make a homogeneous people 
by the fuxtaposition upon the same soil of races differing in color. 
Race tolerance under such conditions means race amalgamation, and 
this is undesirable. Race intolerance means ultimately race war and 
mutual destruction or the reduction of one race to servitude. The ad- 
mission of a race of a different color in a condition of servitude is 
forcign to the spirit of our institutions, which demands equal rights 
to all within our Jurisdiction, 


* > » * . 

Japan can not justly take offense at such restrictive domestic legis- 
lation upon our part. She would be the first to take such action against 
the white race were it necessary to do so in order to maintain the 
integrity of ber race and her institutions. She is at liberty to pursue 
a similar course. Such action constitutes no implication of inferiority 
of the race excluded. It 8 even be a confession of inferlority by 
the excluding race in its abi ity to cope chart R with the race 
excluded. It involves neither insnit nor the possibility of war, for 
Japan could not possibly sustain a war, even were her finances in 
better condition than they are, without the sympathy of the world as 
to the Justness of her cause. 


* » . . 

The time has come, in my judgment, when the United States, as a 
matter of self-protection and self-preservation, must declare by statu- 
tory enactment that it will not tolerate further race complications upon 
our soil. Our country, by law to take efect upon the expiration of 
existing treaties, should prevent the immigration of all peoples other 
than those of the white race, except under restricted conditions relating 
to international commerce, travel, and education, 


In the same publication, at page 239, will be found this state- 
ment by Walter Macarthur, editor Coast Seamen’s Journal, as 
to what is the foundation of opposition to oriental immigration: 


The opposition to oriental immigration 18 3 pee the single 
round of race. Whether the incompatibility of the peoples of Asia and 
merica can be attributed to race repulsion, race antipodalism, or race 

prejudice, one indisputable ground of race conflict remains, namely, 

that of race difference. The race difference between these ple is 
radical and irreconcilable, because it reaches to the most fundamental 
characteristics of each, 
s s * „ . * 
Only upon the race ground can we comprehend the real nature and 
dimensions of the subject. Considered from this standpoint, exclusion 
follows as the inescapable law of our national safety and progress. Con- 
sidered from any other standpoint—that is, with aag other point as 
the basis of reasoning—the subject becomes involved in matters of de- 
tail, which, being in themselves matters of dispute, lead only to inter- 
minable discussion. Recognizing the race aspect of the subject as the 
main ground of exciusion, the minor grounds, such as those of an 
economic or litical nature, serve to reinforce the argument as so 
many corollaries, 


Mr. Macarthur is one of the able men of California who has 


given the subject much intelligent thought and study, looking 
at it from the point of view of the laboring man. His whole 


article on the subject is interesting and instructive, and may be 
read with profit. 

The Japanese sentiment on the subject may be found in a 
series of articles written by Japanese subjects and bound in 
book form under the title “ Japan to America.” In one of these, 
by Kentaro Kaneko, The spirit of Japan,” his pride in the fact 
that she Is the equal if not the superior of any other nation, and 


the belief that the advancement and success of the Japanese 
nation has created jealousy in the minds of other nations, is 
clearly disclosed. He says: 


In our own times one of the greatest problems in the world is the race 
roblem. It has arisen in Australia, in America, in Europe, in China, 
n Korea—indeed, almost everywhere on the surface of the globe; and 
the true cause of this omnipresent problem is Japan's great develop- 
ment. Had our nation remained a China or a Koren in its progress, 
the clamor of the race problem would not have been raised to so high a 
pitch. As it is, Japan has emerged out of her two foreign wars as a 
nation with a splendid organization and as civilized as the foremost 
countries in Europe and America, imposing respectful consideration upon 
them and breaking, to the resentment of some of them, their traditional 
assumption that the white race is — — Mig At to the yellow. 
Consequently, Japan was allowed a membership in the council of na- 
cee which position had been long denied her. Not all the older mem- 
bers liked to admit her, but she demanded such admission from them on 
the strength of her achlevement and was given it. 

kd * * * * _* 

Young Japan is coping with modern learning, just as young America, 
young England, young France, or young Germany is doing. In the mat- 
ter of Intellectual life, our second generation is under the same process 
of fermentation as that of every other civilized nation. Supposing that 
the Japan of to-day is not on an equal basis with her white competitors? 
The dapan of to-morrow will be, in all probability, If, therefore, there 
is anything she has to teach them, it is the fact that mankind is a one 
and indivisible whole, that the yellow race is not inferior to the white, 
that all the races should cooperate In perfect harmony for the develop- 
ment of the world’s civilization. We have obtained a voice in the par- 
liament of man at the cost of blood and money; we must use that new 
tight to good purpose. 

s > > „ . . * 


Upon the solutlon of the race problem the future of Japan, nax, the 
future of human progress, largely depends. 

The last advice that Alexander Hamilton received from his mother on 
her deathbed—and it is the best and greatest advice, in my opinion, that 
a son has ever been given by a parent—has been my own constant guide 
since I, in my boyhood, read the words in the life of Hamilton. And 
to-day, to zomg Japan, upon whose shoulders rests the heavy respon- 
sibility of teaching the occidentals, do I give the same advice. It is 
this: My son, never aim at the second best. It is not worthy of you. 
ons powers are in harmony with the everlasting principle of the 
universe.” 


These declarations by one of the leading men of Japan, who 
claims Col, Roosevelt as his intimate friend, breathe the inde- 
pendence and superiority of the new Japan. No well-informed 
and candid citizen of this country will deny to Japan the right 
of equality with all other nations. America is not jealous of 
her growth of power, intelligence, courage, and all the things 
that make a great nation. 

No one who knows what Japan has accomplished will advance 
the claim of inferiority of her people as a reason for excluding 
some of her subjects from this country, That is not the ques- 
tion. Even if it were true that she is not the equal but the 
superior of the white races, the problem would be precisely the 
same, It is not a question of inferiority or equality on either 
side. The bald fact is—and nothing can change it—the two 
races are different in such way as to make their amalgamation 
or assimilation impossible. Both our own country and Japan 
must come to know this, cease to cover it up by nice speeches, 
and, as wise and patriotic citizens of two great nations, their 
rulers and representatives must face the fact calmly and with- 
out evasion and act accordingly. By recognizing this unalter- 
able fact and acting up to it, Japan will show her greatness as 
she can do in no other way. The effort to force her people on 
another nation, either as equals or superiors, is an evidence 
of national and racial weakness, If Japan really wants to 
show herself as great and as magnanimous as her people be- 
lieve and claim her to be, she has the opportunity to prove it 
by recognizing the fact that the two races can not live together 
in peace and unity and keeping at home her people who seek 
permanent residence here. This example should be followed 
by the United States. Our people have no better reason for 
locating in Japan for permanent residence than have the Japa- 
nese for coming here. The responsibility to prevent the inter- 
mingling of the two races should be and is just as binding on 
one nation as the other. Excluding as we must the question of 
inferiority or superiority of either nation, there is no escape 
from this equal and mutual duty and responsibility. Let each 
nation maintain its superiority over the other at will. That 
does not alter the situation. The mutual duty is to keep the 
two races apart. It is a duty not only to the two nations 
immediately concerned but to the whole of humanity. 

In an article by Dean ©. Worcester, “ Our Near Neighbor in 
the Far East,” he very well says, in addressing himself to 
Japan: 

It would be idle to deny that in many ways the great mass of your 
people and that of ours differ from cach other profoundly. It is fair 
to assume that present conditions will not always endure. but the 
change will necessarily be very gradual. Meanwhile we must look the 
facts in the face. The questions which have arisen between us do not 
in reality involve the superiority of the one pie or the other. You, 
who represent an ancient civilization successfully modified and adapted 
to modern conditions, can well afford to smile at the temerity of those 


who boast too loudly of the virtues of a social system so short lived 
as is that of the United States. Each has its advantages and its 
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defects, and the adherents of the one can ill afford to show contempt 

for the adherents of the other, yet until human nature changes pró- 

foundly for the better the masses in each country will probably con- 

aoe to maintain that Orthodoxy Is my doxy and heterodoxy is your 
oxy.” $ 

Suffice ‘t, therefore, that we are different, and that where represent- 
atives of two very distinct peoples which do not readily assimilate 
live in close contact with each other troubles sometimes 8 
arise. In meeting them we should employ that sense often call 
common which fortunately is common to ucated and intelligent 
Americans and Japanese. hen you are inclined to grow indignant 
over the treatment accorded your laborers and your school children in 

‘ornia—and I confess to the belief that you have sometimes had 
ground for indignation—ask yourselves whether you have extended or 
could extend to Americans in Japan all of the privile; which you 
have sought for your citizens in the western part of our country. 
Would not colonies of Americans owning lend, living apart from your 
— — and retaining their own language and customs, create some 
problems for you in Japan? 

What a victory it would be for civilization if our two nations, of 
different races—the ecasterners of the Orient and the westerners of 
the Occident—the representatives of a very ancient civilization and 
those of a civilization of comparatively recent wth, could continue 
to settle their differences honorably and amicably in mutual r 
and esteem! (America to Japan, 189.) 


The exchange of sentiments of mutual good will and esteem 
found in “ Japan to America ” and, in return, “America to Japan,” 
shows with reasonable accuracy the feeling toward each other 
of the two nations as entertained by the leading statesmen, 
educators, and business men of each. That the expressions of 
good will and friendship on both sides are sincere I have no 
doubt. But, sir, this does not by any means meet the situation. 
The United States and Japan are not only at peace, but they 
entertain for each other mutual respect and esteem. Let no 
one doubt that. But there is an unsettled question between 
them that is constantly testing and threatening a breach of these 
friendly relations. That question must be settled justly and 
fairly if this much-desired friendly relation is to continue, 
and the sooner it is settled the better. It is the only safeguard 
against future enmity and eventual war between the two nations. 
_ The messages exchanged, as published in the two books I have 
cited, do not help to settle this question. Most of the worthy 
American gentlemen who wrote these friendly messages knew 
but little about the question or the obvious necessity of settling 
it, and in the main those of them who had some knowledge on 
the subject refrained from mentioning the very thing that in- 
spired the messages of good will intended to allay the fears 
of a rupture between the two nations, One of the messages 
was written by Hon. Elihu Root, who dealt with the order of 
the San Francisco school board excluding Japanese from public 
schools, about which there was such a furore at the time. I will 
speak of that Incident later. Senator Root's evident purpose 
was to give assurance that the discussion over that question 
between this country and Japan was friendly throughout, and 
T have no doubt it was. He says: 

It is a pleasure to be able to say that never for a moment was ther 
as between the Government of the United States and the Governmen 
of Japan, the slightest departure from perfect good temper, mutual 
confidence, and ndly consideration; and that no sooner had the 
views and purposes of the Governments of the United States, the State 
of California, and the city of San Francisco been explained by each 
— the other than entire harmony and good understanding resulted. 


th a common desire to exercise the powers vested in each for the 
common good of the whole country, of the State, and of the city, 


There was one great and serious question underlying the whole sub- 
ject, which made all questions of construction and of scope and of 
effect of the treaty itself—all questions as to whether the claims of 
Japan were well founded or not; all questions as to whether the reso- 
Jution of the school board was valid or not—seem temporary and com- 
paratively unimportant. It was not a question of war with Japan. 
All the foolish talk about war was purely sensational and ima: tive. 
There was never even friction between the two Governments. The 
question was, What state of feeling would be created between the 
pe: body of the people of the United States and the great body of 
f 5 g ople „ as a result of the treatment given to the Japanese 
n this country? 

What was to be the effect opo that proud, sensitive, highly civilized 
poe across the Pacific of the discourtesy. insult, Imputations of in- 
'eriority and abuse aimed at them in the columns of American news- 
papers and from the platforms of American public meetings? What 
would be the effect upon our own people of the mses that natural 
resentment for such treatment would elicit from the Japanese? 


Benjamin Ide Wheeler, president of the University of Califor- 
nia, another of the message writers, expressed his appreciation 
of Japan’s consent to exclude her own laborers from this coun- 
try by refusing them passports. He says: 


We appreciate the wisdom of Japan's consent to the practical exclu- 
sion of Japanese laborers through the device of withholding passports 
under what is known as the “ gentlemen’s agreement,” and we recog- 
nize the honorableness with which Japan has carried out her part of 
. This would seem to be a fair example of one nation 
appreciating the difficulties Inherent in the situation of the other, i. e., 
of seeing things as the other sees them. We ask for a continuation 
of that attitude of sympathy. The Japanese ple surely understand 
that it is not on merely arbitrary grounds that we insist on the neces- 
sity of denying admission to their laborers. If for any reason the 
“gentlemen's agreement” should be abrogated, we should find it ex- 
tremely difficult to agree upon a treaty which would accomplish the 
purpose. Japan is one of the great powers of the world; her people 


represent one of the highest types of the world's civilization. They 
are not unnaturally ous of their tion and sensitive regarding 
any apparent infringement of their claim, They would not welcome 
American legislation discriminating against them, and they certain! 
would not agree to a treaty which by their very acceptance of it wou 

constitute or seem to constitute a documentary confession on their 
part of oddity, if not of inferiority. (America to Japan, 177, 178.) 

I think we all appreciate the making of the “gentlemen’s 
agreement” by Japan. I believe her agreement has been hon- 
orably kept, so far as Japan was able to keep it. But Japanese 
laborers come to this country through other countries with pass- 
ports from their home country. The “gentlemen's agreement” 
is only partially effective if complied with to the letter. 

There is another question relating to the “ gentlemen's agree- 
ment” that is worthy of careful consideration. Is the act of 
Japan in granting passports to her subjects conclusive on our 
Government, or may we deport them if upon examination we 
find them to be undesirable citizens? 

The following news dispatch, of date April 28, 1916, from 
San Francisco, will indicate the difficulties that may arise under 
this agreement: 

JAPANESE BOY DENIED ADMISSION. 


Matsur- 


taro was likely to become a public charge, he was denied admission, 
Commissioner te said the “gentlemen's agreement" between Japan 
and e United States bad been violated. resentatives of the 


Dater States district attorney's office said that 
barred legally under the agreement. 

Mr, President the views of Americans and Japanese that I 
have thus brought together are interesting. They are important, 
too, as showing the existence of genuine feelings of friendship 
between Japan and this country. But these assurances of good 
will and friendship are significant of the fact that they were 
thought to be necessary to allay the feeling of hostility that 
exists on the part of the masses of the people of Japan and of the 
States of the Union directly interested in the question. This 
condition of hostility can not be overcome by such exchanges 
of friendly sentiments. The cause for the friction must be re- 
moved. This should be done by joint action of the two Govern- 
ments. If it can not be done in this way, it must or should be 
done by the laws of our own country. It can not be justly left 
to the States immediately concerned. It is a national ques- 
tion, which must eventually be settled by Federal laws. If this 
is not done, then the States will settle it, and the National Goy- 
ernment will have to take the consequences. 

The following, from the San Francisco Chronicle of date April 
24, 1916, very accurately states the situation: 
ORIENTAL LABOR—-WHATEVER THB CONSEQUENCES, 

ADMITTED TO THIS COUNTRY, 


The Japanese Government fully understands that the op tion of 
the white races everywhere to the admission of oriental labor is due 
to the fact that it maintains a standard of life which requires less to 
8 it than white labor needs. The result is that When oriental 
labor comes, white labor goes. Where labor is scarce, oriental labor is 
as promt to profit by it as the whites, but there is saving of 2 to 
de invested in land. And when the oriental farmer comes, the American 


goes. 
The result of unrestricted immigration of oriental labor would in- 
evitably be the surrender of our land to an oriental civilization. And 
to that the American people will never submit. 

It is not a question of inferlority or superiority in anything. It is 
a question of difference. Those of each civilization are quite at liberty 
to por their own and to exclude from their boundaries all elements 
which they think may endanger it. We make no claims for the pro- 
tection of our own civilization which we do not concede to others. If 
Japan, for example, objects to the intrusion of American labor, she is 
quite at They to exclude it, . 

Now, the Japanese Government understands this perfectly and re- 

ets the feeling. To the extent of Its ability it prevents the emigra- 
tlon of Japanese labor to this country. So far as emigration direct 
from Japan is concerned, its control is effective. Its control over 
Japanese domiciled in other countries is not effective, except as our 
own authorities may make it so by demandi imperial pa rts from 
Japanese, no matter where they come from. nd we do not w upon 
what statutory authority that can be done. 

If we are to protect ourselves, it is certainly desirable. and 8 
essential, that there be statutory authority for it. The bill before 
Congress is in that respect very carefully drawn, with the desire and 
intent that no national susceptibility be wounded. 


Since that time, as I shall point out directly, it has been very 
considerably and, I think, very unfortunately modified. 
HOW THE QUESTION AFFECTS CALIFORNIA. 


Mr. President, I have so far discussed this question as a na- 
tional one. I maintain that it should be treated as wholly a 
national question. But the Government has not dealt with it 
effectively up to this time, and when it attempts to do so by a 
provision in the immigration bill, Japan promptly interposes a 
protest against any legislation excluding any of her subjects 
from entry into this country. No one can deny that the United 
States has that right. We are asked not to do so, because such 
legislation would wound the proud sensibilities of Japan. Of 


e boy could not be 


It WILL NOT BE 
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course, nothing unnecessary to the protection of our own peo- 
ple should wantonly be done if it is offensive to Japan. But 
the best interests of the American people should be our first 
consideration, and Congress may be assured that if it does not 
protect the people of California from the perils of Japanese 
immigration and Japanese landholding in the State, by proper 
and effective laws, then California will legislate for the pro- 
tection of her own people. 

In order that the Senate may understand why California 
must take this course in self-defense, I am going to call your 
attention to the conditions as they exist in the State to-day 
and the dangers that are now confronting her people as well as 
the action already taken by her for her own protection. 

As embodying a fair statement of the number of Japanese in 
California, how they are oecupied, and the quantity of land 
owned by them, I take the following from the article of Mr. 
Rowell, in the World's Work, to which I have already referred. 
Mr. President, the extract to which I refer is quite long. I am 
not desirous of taking up unnecessary time under present con- 
ditions. I wish, however, that every Member of this body might 
take the time to read what Mr. Rowell says upon that sub- 
ject, which gives a pretty fair view of the conditions as they 
exist to-day in my State. I ask that the matter be printed in 
the Record without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Snarnorn in the chair). 
Without objection, permission is granted.. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


7 5 the census there were 71,722 Japanese in the United States in 
1910, of whom sbout 55,000 were in California. It is estimated, on 
Japanese authority, that there were 11,400 Japanese in the United 
States in 1898, which number, however. was more than doubled in the 
next two years, and reached nearly 80,000 by 1908, Since then. on 
the face of the figures, the number has decreased to about 75.000. 
This estimate is reached, however, by 5 from the number 
of residents and recorded immigrants the number departing for Japan. 
The Exclusion League claims that the majority of the immigrants 
now come in surreptitiously over the Mexican rder, and that the 
decrease is therefore fictitious. The league even guesses that there 
may be 100,000 Japanese in the State. Probably a safe maximum esti- 
mate would be that not more than 3 per cent of the lation of 
California and not more than 10 per cent of the poneis m of any 
one county is mia, aes Officially.. the proportion the State is a 
trife more than r cent, and the distribution ranges from 9 per 
cent in — — Wen 9 — 3 means — 1 5 at all Aal 
many counties. $ percen any e s in Sacramen 

where Japanese constitute 5} per cent of the population. The propor- 
tion in cramento Connty is 8 per cent. There are nearly 8,000 
Japanese in Los Angeles and nearly 7,000 in San Francisco. Ten 
counties in the State have more than 1,000 Japanese each, ranging 
from 1,000 in Placer and Contra Costa to 11,500 in Los Angeles 
County. The Exclusion League’s estimates might double some of these 


figures. 
sO nicially, the ate the migration of Japanese laborers to the 
United States be 1885. when the emigration of laborers was 
legalized, and ends in 1907. when the “gentlemen's agreement went 
into effect whiereb: rts are no longer issued in Japan. to labor- 
ers destined for the United States. The number did not reach 1.000 
until 1891, and since T it has officially included n» laborers. but 
has included 2umerous “ picture brides.“ many of whom have engaged 
in. labor for hire after arrival. These women also naturally age 
a new ulation of native-born Japanese who will be American. ci 
zens. hey are the weak point in the “ gentiemen’s agreement.” If 
there are .000 Japanese men in the State (or 100,000, as the Ex- 
elusion League guesses), the privilege of each to send his photograph 
to Japan and marry it to a wife means a ble immediate increase 
of the population to 110,000 (or 200.000), with the potential permanent 
increase of the progeny of these marriages. These ‘vives, of course, 
also increase the tendency of the Japanese to seek nore fixed say 
tions. The picture bride is not permitted to leave Japan until her 
3 h busband has provided a place for her. Catch em wife” 
one of the motives commonly assigned by Japanese for 33 
land leases, To these must be added whatever Japanese slip in m 
Mexico. The Exclusion League insists that there is a constant stream 
of Japanese immigration to insignificant Mexican ports near the border, 
with no increase in the Japanese pee lation: of those ports and no 
sign ot its absorption elsewhere in. exico. ii $ 2 


The characteristic occupation of the Japanese in California Is that 
of migratory farm laborers: On the mate of 55,000 population, 
20,000 were civen as “farm hands.” But of the 4.500 “ farmers” 
many are on small cen porary. leaseholds and easily revert to day labor. 
The 6,000 employees of merchants and the 5.000 domestic servants in- 
elude many who occasionally do farm labor, end even the 4.000 
“merchants” are mostly kee of insignificant shops—of whom two- 
thirds have each less than $1,000 capital invested. There are 3.580 
unassigned laborers. and 8.500 (mostly women and children) of “no 
occupation.” On railroads, 1,500 are employed. Greeks and Mexicans 
have largely displaced them. Of the noniaboring classes. there are 
120 officials, teachers, and clergy. 1,000 “ stadents” (many of them 
doubtless 9 pupils learning English). 

The total number of farms owned by Japanese in 1912 was 312, 
with an acreage of 12.726 and an assessed .aluation of $609,605 (real 
value probably about $1,000,000). The number of farms had increased 
in three years from 208 to 312, and the acreage from 10,791 to 12.726. 
Japanese owned 218 town lots, with an assessed: valuation. including 
improvements. of $235.675. This was an increase of $60.981 in three 
years, There were 319 recorded leases in November, 1909, covering 
20.294 acres, and 282 leases were recorded from that date to December 
12, 1912, covering 17,596 acres. $ 

* > 

The typical object lessons of conditions as they might become are 
small districts. iike the Vaca Valley, north of San Francisco Bay, or 
the Florin and Elk Grove districts near ento, where the Japa- 
nese haye “taken the country" to the extent of moving in in such 


numbers that white men, by race repulsion, are mevi out. These 
conditions, if they become general, would spell the Hawaiianization of 
California. The present fact is that they are confined to a few spots, 
and e 3 authorities offer their good offices to induce the dis- 
persion 

Compared with the total industries and farms of the State, these 
Japanese enterprises are, of course, insignificant. If it were not for 
the race question they would be forgotten. But it is quite otherwise 
with farm labor. Here the principal production of the State is really 
dominated =} the Japanese. the farms operated by Japanese, of 
course practically all the labor (96 per cent) is also Japanese. On 
the farms Bh Sher dor by white farmers, according to an investigation 
made in 1900, of the total labor employed, 54 per cent was white, 36 
per cent Japanese, and the remaining 10 per cent Chinese, Mexicans, 

indus, and Indians. On the large farms the percentage of Japanese 
was much larger, er than this 
average. 


Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I ask the Senator what 
number of the World’s Work contains the article to which he 
has referred? 2 

Mr. WORKS. I have given the volume and page, I will say 
to the Senator. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. -I should like to refer to it, and I am 
glad the Senator has indicated where it can be found. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, it must be seen that the con- 
ditions as they exist now can not be allowed to inerease and 
pow worse. California will not permit them to do so in that 

tate. 

Now, let me eall your attention to what the State has already 
done to protect herself from this threatening and growing evil 
and what has come from it. 

After a full survey of conditions then existing, the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, one of the leading newspapers of the State. in 
February, 1905, commenced the publication of a series of ar- 
ticles dealing with the Japanese situation. I take some excerpts 
from these publications from an article of John P. Young, editor 
of the Chronicle, in The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, volume 34, page 231. As an intro- 
duction to these publications, it was said: 


In the aceom ying article the Chronicle begins a careful and con- 
servative ex tion the problem which is no longer to be ignored, 
the Japanese question. It has been but slightly touched upon hereto- 
fore; now it is pressing upon California and upon the entire United 
States as heavily and contains as much of a menace as the matter of 
Chinese immigration ever did, if, indeed, it is not more serious, socially, 
industrially, and from an international standpoint. It demands con- 
sideration. This article shows that since 1880, when the census noted 
a Japanese population in California of only 86, not less than 35.000 
of the little brown men have come to the State and remained here. 
At the present day the number of dapan in the United States is very 
conservatively estimated at 100, . Immigration is increasing 
steadily, and, as in the case of the Chinese, it is the worst she has 
that Japan sends to us, The Japanese is no more assimilable than the 
Chinese and he is not less adaptable in learning quickly how to do the 
white man’s work and how to get the job for himself by offering his 
labor for less than a white man can live on. 


On the ensuing March 1 the Senate of Califorinia by a unani- 
mous vote passed the following resolution: 


Resolved the senate (the assembly concurring), That in view of 
the facts the reasons aforesaid (recited in the preamble), and of 
many others that might be stated. we, as representatives of the people 
of the State of California, do earnestly and strenuously ask and re- 

st, and in so far as it may be proper, demand, for the protection of 

e people of this State and for the proper safeguarding of their in- 
terests, that action be taken without delay, by 2 or otherwise. 
as may he most expeditious and advantageous, oe tae limit without 
reasonable bounds and diminish to a marked degree further immi- 

tion of 1 laborers into the United States. That they. our 

nators and Representatives in Congress, be, and are hereby, requested 
and directed to bring the matters aforesaid to the attention of the 
President and Department of State. 

On the 4th of the same month the house concurred in the 
resolution by a unanimous vote. 

Two months later the board of education of San Francisco 
passed the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the board of education is determined in its efforts to 
effect the establishment of separate schools for Chinese and Japanese 
pupils, not only for the purpose of relieving the congestion at present 
prevailing in our schools, but also for the higher end that our children 
should not 5 in ony position where their youthful impressions 
may be affected by association with pupils of the Mongolian race. 

This action by the board of education attracted no particular 
notice and met with no protest by Japan. 

On the 11th of October the board passed this further reso- 
lution : 

Resolved, That m accordance with article 10, section 1662, of the 
school law of California, principals are hereby directed to send all 
Chinese. Japanese, or Korean children to the Oriental Public School sit- 
uated on the south side of Clay Street, between Powell and Mason 
Streets, on and after Monday, October 15, 1906. 

I will let Mr. Young give you the result of this harmless and 
inoffensive action of the board of education. He says in the 
article in the Annals: 

It is doubtful whether this declaration would have incited the Jap- 
anese to protest bad not the arthorities at Washington objected. Im- 
mediately after its 3 Victor H. Metcalf, then Secretary of the 


Navy, was sent to coast to make an investigation, and he made a 
report to the President, the effect of which was to create the impres- 


on the small farms much sma 
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sion at the East that the Japancse on the coast were the objects of 


continuous persecution. ‘Trifling affairs, which scarcely merited the 
attention of a police court, were magnified into matters of international 
importance. he Chronicle, at the time, took occasion to comment on 
the unfairness of bis presentation, and it has since been explained that 
he was only expected to see one side of the case. In short, ex-President 
Roosevelt appeared to be secking for matter upon which te base the 
most extraordinary attack ever made upon a section of the American 
Union. In his message to Congress, delivered in December, 1906. he 
threatened California with an armed Invasion if it did not abandon 
its recalcitrant attitude, and he pictured a condition of affairs as 
existing here which, had it really existed, would have been shameful ; 
but as it did not, he mercly convicted himself of adding another to the 
long list of his hasty judgments. 

Mr. President, there is no persecution of the Japanese in Cali- 
fornia. They are employed in almost all kinds of work and go 
unmolested. By many employers they are preferred to white 
laborers, because more work for the same pay can be gotten out 
of them than from white laborers, and they demand less in the 
way of care and support. In fact, it is mostly the selfishness of 
the employer classes in the. United States that brings the 
Japanese laborer here and keeps him at work in the place that 
should be filled by the white laborer. 

With them it is a pure matter of business. They welcome the 
Japanese laborer here because they can get more out of him. 
Japan does not insist upon her laborers coming here. She has 
agreed to keep them from coming by refusing them passports, 
and I am convinced that she has kept the agreement in good 
faith. But, as I have said, her efforts are not effective. I am 
sorry to say it, but what we really need most is not legislation 
against the Japanese but against the selfishness of our own 
people, who disregard the good of the masses of the people in 
their own interests. 

The question was again agitated when the State of Cali- 
fornia proposed the enactment of an alien land law that would 
prevent Japanese subjects from owning land in the State. The 
Japanese Government protested against such legislation as a 
discrimination against her people. Our Government attempted 
to influence and prevent action by the State legislature relating 
to her own domestic affairs. The Secretary of State went to 
California and, with State permission, addressed the legislature 
on the subject. The result was a mongrel compromise enact- 
ment contalning the following provisions—— 

Mr. President, I ask to include the quotations without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Section 1. All aliens eligible to citizenship under the laws of the 
United States may acquire, e A mit, and inherit real 

ne rap or any interest therein, in this State in the same manner and 
o the same extent as citizens of the United States, except as otherwise 
provided by the laws of this State. 

Sec. 2. All allens other than those mentioned in section 1 of this 
act may a , Possess, enjoy, and transfer real property, or any in- 
terest therein, in this State in the manner and to the extent an 
the purposes prescribed by any treaty now existing.between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and the nation or country of which such 
alien is a citizen or subject, and not otherwise, and may in addition 
thereto lease lands in this State for agricultural purposes for a term 
not exceeding three years. 

Bec, 5. Any real property hereafter acquired in fee in violation of the 
rovisions of this act by any alien mentioned in section 2 of this act, or 
y any 0 association, or corporation mentioned in on 3 

ry sy att. Fe 3 to and become and remain the property of the 
0 ornia. 

Ste. 6. Any leasehold or other interest in real property less than 
the fee hereafter acquired in violation of the provisions of this act 

any company, 


by any alien mentioned in section 2 of this act, or by 
tion, or corporation mentioned in section 3 of this act, 
escheat to the State of California. 

Sec. 7. Nothing in this act shall be construed as a limitation upon 
the power of the State to enact Jaws with respect to the acquisition, 
holding, or disposal by allens of real property in this State. 

Mr. WORKS. It will be seen, Mr. President, that this curious 
statute does not forbid any alien taking or holding land in the 
State. It only provides that allens eligible to citizenship may 
do so, and provides also that all aliens other than those specially 
allowed the privilege may do so— 

In the manner and to the extent and for the pw rescribed by 
any treaty now existing between the Governmen of the Bulted States 
and the nation or country of which such allen is a citizen or subject, 
and not otherwise. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator stated a few moments ago, if I 
understood him correctly, that he regarded this as entirely a 
national question. Does the Senator mean to include also the 
question of who should own land within a State? 

Mr. WORKS. Oh, not at all, Mr. President. My thought 
about it is that the Government should protect all the States, 
either by legislation or by treaty with foreign nations; but the 
right belongs to a State unquestionably of protecting itself 
against the owning of land by objectionable people. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him at this point? 

Mr. WORKS. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This thought has occurred to me while the 
Senator has been talking: I agree with him perfectly upon this 
whole subject matter, but the thought has occurred to me that 
really the best way to settle it all would be by treaty. The 
Senator has just referred to that. It strikes me that the Jap- 
anese do not object to our excluding their people, provided we 
exclude them in a manner which will not seem to reflect upon 
them as a race. It strikes me that the only way to do that is 
by treaty, effecting mutual exclusion under identical limitations 
and restrictions, and I have never known why that could not 
be done. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, what does the Senator menn— 
I do not know that I understand—when he speaks of mutual 
exclusion? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I mean a treaty whereby we exclude the 
Japanese and the Japanese exclude us, with certain limitations 
as to the character of those who shall be exempt from the ex- 
clusion. i 

Mr. BORAH. I may be in error, but I understand that Japan 
insists that we treat her citizens upon the same basis as we 
treat people coming from Europe. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that; but that is because we 
are dealing with the matter by legislation; but when we deal 
with it by mutual agreement, each Government being a party 
to it, and she treats our citizens with exactly the same dis- 
crimination that we treat hers, and the matter is a matter of 
international treaty instead of merely a matter of national 
legislation, the sting is taken out of it. 

Mr. BORAH. If Japan would ever make that kind of a 
treaty, of course that would be true. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator from California know 
whether any negotiations have ever been carried on in that 
direction? 

Mr. WORKS. Oh, yes; negotiations have been carried on in 
that way, and they resulted in this side agreement on the part 
of Japan tō prevent the emigration of her laborers. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator know why that became a 
so-called gentlemen's agreement, or, as the Senator calls it now, 
a side agreement, instead of becoming a treaty to be sent to the 
Senate for ratification? 

Mr. WORKS. As I understand, simply because Japan ob- 
jected to having it go Into the treaty, on the ground that it was a 
discrimination against her people as compared with the people 
of other countries. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator know whether we agreed 
to let her make exactly the same discrimination against us? 

Mr. WORKS. I do not know. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, will the Senator state the 
terms of the last treaty with Japan by which the United States 
agreed not to legislate in matters affecting immigration? 

Mr. WORKS. Iam not able to state them from memory, but I 
assume that my colleague has already stated them, which may 
be taken as the fact. I am not familiar with the exact language 
of the treaty. 

Mr. PHELAN. But, as I understand, by that treaty we fur- 
ther bound our hands, and hence we are practically incapable 
now, without a violation of a treaty or denouncing it, of legis- 
lating upon this subject. I ask for information. I was not 
present when the treaty was ratified in this body, and I thought 
some Senator might know without referring to the record. 

Mr. WORKS. So the State of California attempted by this 
means to surrender its sovereign right to determine who should 
hold land within its borders and vest that power in the National 
Government. Then in order to relieve the State from this hu- 
miliating surrender of its right and duty to its people it was 
provided that “ nothing in this act shall be construed as a limita- 
tion upon the power of the State to enact laws with respect to 
the acquisition, holding, or disposal by aliens of real property in 
the State.” 

Well, Mr. President, it was not a limitation of the power of the 
State to deal with the subject, but an absolute and abject sur- 
render of the right for the time being. It was a surrender that 
did not redound to the credit of the great State I have the honor 
to represent in this body. The act was further weakened by 
allowing aliens not eligible to citizenship to lease lands for agri- 
cultural purposes for a term not exceeding three years without 
any provision against the renewal for all time to come by three- 
year terms. 

This statute, so much talked about, amounts to nothing and 
leaves California practically just where she was. Its only 


effect was to make uninformed people believe we had an effective 
alien land law and allay public feeling. 
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Mr. President, I want now to deal briefiy with the question of 
discrimination so earnestly protested against by the Japanese 
Government, as it relates to the exclusion of its subjects from 
this country and the attempt to prevent them from becoming 
Jandowners in my State. What is it that constitutes the dis- 
crimination complained of, and by whom is this discrimination 
exercised? Let us go to the root of the matter and see how con- 
sistent Japan is in making this complaint. 

Mr. President, if there is any just cause for complaint of dis- 
5 it is aguinst the National Government and not my 
State. 

The naturalization laws of the United States prevent a sub- 
ject of Japan becoming a citizen by naturalization. He is 
directly discriminated against in this way, and that on account 
of his race and color. In the act providing for the naturaliza- 
tion of aliens it is provided (U. S. Rev. Stats., sec. 2169) : 

The provisions of this title shall apply to aliens being free white 

. and to aliens of African nativity and to persons of African 
cent, 

Now, why should complaint be made of a State for denying 
to one who can not become a citizen or a voter under Federal 
laws the right to hold lands within the State? 

I submit, sir, that no alien who is denied citizenship in this 
country should be allowed to hold or own lands in any State 
in the Union. Not only is it the right of a State to declare 
who shall not own land in the State, but it should be her solemn 
duty to deny that right to anyone, of whatever race or country, 
who is declared by the laws of the country to be unfit to become 
a citizen. 

Mr. President, I think the State should go further than this. 
No man should be allowed to own or hold land in fee until he 
is naturalized and has actually become a citizen. There my 
State made a mistake. It lacked the courage to take that un- 
assailable stand and enforce it by law. If in that case discrimi- 
nation should result, it would not be because of the State law. 
It would deny the right perpetually to those who are denied 
citizenship by the Federal laws. 

It can readily be seen why this course, which would have 
relieved the State from any charge of discrimination or un- 
fairness, was not taken. It would stop some of the flow of 
foreign gold into the State. The bankers, the real-estate men, 
and business men of all sorts would have risen up against it. 
It would then become a question of money as against the interest 
of the laboring classes and the social welfare of the State and 
the Nation. These powerful influences, that go so far in shap- 
ing legislation, State and National, would have prevented this 
just legislation. It is hard to act upon principle and be wholly 
just when money interests and big business are to be affected. 
The result of it is that California is practically without an 
alien land law and her people are not satisfied. 

WHAT IS THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT GOING TO DO ABOUT IT? 


Mr. President, has the National Government no duty or re- 
sponsibility in the matter? It has raised the race issue by ex- 
cluding the Japanese from citizenship. Having done this, is it 
going to allow the people that it has in effect declared unfit to 
become citizens of this country to come here without limit, or 
leave it to Japan to say who of her subjects shall come to this 
country, leaving us no control over this admission or exclusion? 

I take the broad ground—and I believe it is unassailable— 
that no alien who has been excluded from citizenship for what- 
ever reason should be admitted to permanent residence in this 
country. We should have no people here as permanent residents 
who can not become citizens and share in the privileges, duties, 
and obligations of citizenship. I am so strongly convinced of 
this that I am opposed to any treaty between this or any other 
country that will admit such aliens to this country except for 
temporary purposes. No treaty should be made that will permit 
them to become permanent residents or landowners here. 

There is an immigration bill now pending in Congress which, 
as originally reported from committee, in providing who shall be 
excluded from admission to the United States, containcd this: 

Persons who can not become eligible under existing law to become 
citizens of the United States by naturalization, unless otherwise pro- 
vided for by existing agreements as to passports, or ny erating 
treaties, conventions, or agreements, or by treaties, conventions, or 
agreements that hereafter be enti into: Hindus. The two 

royisions next foregoing. however, shall not apply to rsons of the 
igious teachers, missionaries, lawyers, physicians, chemists, civil engi- 
neers, teachers, students. authors, artists, merchants, and travelers for 
curiosity or pleasure, nor to their i wives or their children under 16 
years of age who shall accompany them or who subsequently may apply 
for admission to the United States, but such persons or their 1 
wives or foreign-born children who fall to maintain in th= United 
States a status or occupation placing them within the excepted classes 
shall be deemed to be in the United States contrary to law. and shall 
be subject to deportation as provided in section 19 of this act. 

The fatal clause in this provision îs this: 


Unless otherwise provided for by existing agreements as to passports, 
or by existing treaties, conventions, or agreements, or by treaties, con- 
ventions, or agreements that may hereafter be entered into. 


The fact that they can not become citizens under the laws of 
this country should be conclusive against their admissivn ex- 
cept in the special cases enumerated. No treaty or agreement 
to the contrary should ever be made or recognized. If we have 
any such treaties or agreements they should be abrogated just 
as soon as it can be done without their violation. Denial of 
citizenship should be regarded as a denial of the right of per- 
manent residence here, and treated accordingly. 

But even in the form reported this clause was not satisfactory 
to Japan. The ambassador of that country protested against it. 
Under this pressure and whatever other influences may have 
been brought to bear upon it or its members, the following 
clause was substituted by the committee in place of a portion 
of the one quoted: 


Unless otherwise provided for, or by 5 treaties, persons who 
are natives of islands not by the United States adjacent 
to the contipent of Asia situate south of the twentieth rallel of 
latitude north, west of the one bundred and sixtieth meridian of lon- 
gitude east from Greenwich, and north of the tenth parallel of latitude 
south, or who are natives of any 5 Province, or dependen 
situate on the continent of Asia west of the one hundred and tent 
meridian of longitude east from Greenwich and east of the fiftieth 
meridian of longitude east from Greenwich, except that portion of said 
territory situate between the fiftieth and the sixty-fourth meridian of 
longitude east from Greenwich and twenty-fourth and thirty-elghth 
parallels of latitude north. 


It might require a good deal of study, that few will give it, 
to ascertain the fact that this clause was inserted in the bill at 
the demand of Japan in order to prevent the subjects of some 
other nation or nations from coming into this country and at 
the same time exclude Japanese from the provisions of the bill. 
But that is admittedly the purpose and effect of this anomalous 
provision. 

Of this remarkable situation 
May 17, 1916, very well says: 


Co! has taken steps toward amending the proposed immigration 
legislation in such manner as to meet the objections raised to the 
original bill by the Japanese Government. he modified “Asiatic 
exclusion" section will put the bay up against people residing in 
certain geographical latitudes of the Far East. Japan is discreetly left 
outside the affected zones. 

It will be recalled that the protest of Ambassador Chinda was not 
on account of the form of the immigration bill as reported in the 
House, but against the United States presuming to enact legislation 
of any kind regarding the admission of orientais into the country, so 
long as Japan was in danger of being considered an oriental nation. 
In effect Japan insists upon settling the United States immigration 
question in her own way, so far as it may affect Japanese. 

The whole controversy is in the main one of principle. Japan con- 
siders that the gentlemen's agreement” negotiated by Secret of 
State Root and Ambassador Takahira “limited” Japanese immigra- 
tion and that it would be an affront to Japan If the United States 
should now seek to enact regulations concerning immigration. Al- 
though the bill in its original form does not mention Japanese it em- 
ploys the word “Asiatic,” so Japan has sought to block, seemingly 


the Oakland (Cal.) Tribune of 


with fair measure of success, regulation of all Asiatic i tion 
cause Japan is an Asiatic country. 
It is little short of preposterous that Japan should be mitted to 


interject her new-born susceptibilities into purely domestic American 
affairs. As a matter of principle, Congress should decline to listen to 
such presumption. The nate posal to tediously map out all of 
Asia inte imaginary zones of ra nativity is ridiculous. 

It is a su of eur inherent right to regulate according to our 
own lights the admission of foreign citizens into our territories, and 
we should not make such a surrender. Besides it is begging the issue 
to attempt to draw distinctions between the objections to Chinese, 
Hindus, and Japanese to admission to the country. The need for re- 
stricting Asiatic — is based — economic grounds, and 
there is no difference in oriental economic standards to justify any 
differentiation as to the geographical location of the homes of pros- 
pective Ar The immigration question looms too large and 
uncertain in the future for Con s to begin now to waive any portion 
~ its power to settle it according to the best interests of the United 

tates. 


The astonishing effects of the proposed amendment is well and 
forcefully stated in an editorial in the San Francisco Chronicle 
of May 18, 1916, which I ask permission to include in my re- 
marks without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


THE EXCLUSION ACT—IT APPEARS TO BE A CURIOUS 
BUT MAY SERVE ITS PURPOSE. 


NEW DOCUMENT 


No 
Asiatic Continent 1s cevered by the bill, which, if it operates to re- 
all previous laws Inconsistent therewith—as it will unless ex- 
rovided to the contrary—would open our door to some hun- 
millions of Chinese from the continent as well as all the 
Chinese from Formosa. 

So far as the Chinese are concerned, one may assume that the Cali- 
fornia delegation, if no others, may be relied on to see that an effec- 
tive nonrepea: ciause Is included in the bill. Without that the ra- 
graph as agreed upon would let in the entire pulation of ina 
to prove tbat applicants were 


unless our authorities were 
from east of meridian 110. 
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Its effect on Siberia. Meridian 110 runs 
Those born east of that lake may Sna 1 
out. 


ts that the line is drawn to exclude from 


Another curious thing is 
just east of Lake Baikal. 
this 8 but if born west of the lake they must sta. 
glance at the map su 

the bill Korea, which a dependency or Province of Japan, and 
Manchuria, which she is engaged in swallowing, but the geographical 
margin seems unnecessarily large, except on the assumption that Japan 
is expected to gobble R much all of China. 

It is difficult to believe that Japan objects to have its territory in- 
cluded merely as a matter of national pride, The position of Japan 
as a power as perfectly established as our own, and that coun 
might exercise its ndoubted right to exclude Americans by name, an 
we should not for a moment regard it as implying that we were not 
respectable, but merely that she did not wish any of us to come there. 

And that is Senp A our feeling with t to the Japanese. We 
admire their avility, and are astonished at their energy, but we do not 
wish to live with them and we won't. So long as the Japanese Gov- 
ernment can prevent its laborers from coming here, that is entirely 
to us. But when the time arrives—and it will arrive— 
when the Japanese Government is unable to control the movements of 
its people, we believe the situation will be more satisfactory to all 
concerned if geographical limitations operate to prevent immigration. 
A good many beople have too much respect for the Japanese to believe 
that racial sensitiveness is their real reason for objecting to enact the 
gentlemen's eement into law. 

Unless the bill has somewhere a considerable list of exceptions if 
enacted into law, it will have curious results. It is “natives” of the 
specified territory who are excluded and some of our missionaries, 
commercial and other, have large families born in the country of their 
activities which they would have to leave behind should they return 
to this country. 

There is but one sane solution, and that is for each country to use 
its unquestionable right to admit or exclude as it pleases. 

The article closes by saying: 

There is but one sane solution, and that is for each country to use 
its unquestionable right to admit or exclude as it pleases. 

So it will be seen, Mr. President. that in the eagerness or 
willingness of the committee to favor Japan over other nations 
by excluding her subjects from the effects of the immigration 
law, it is actually proposed to open the door to Chinese immi- 
gration, a door that has long been closed and must be kept 
closed in the interest of and for the protection of our own 
people. The attempt is to favor Japan by an impractical and 
dangerous provision. It looks too much like trifling with the 
people of the Pacific Coast States in a matter of the most 
vital interest to them, 

What an amazing spectacle! We boast lustily of our inde- 
pendence and Americanism and then propose to surrender to 
another nation the right to determine who shall come to this 
country and make their homes here. The “ gentlemen’s agree- 
ment” to this effect was bad enough, but to enact such a humili- 
ating surrender of our rights, as a Nation, to deal with a 
matter of such grave importance affecting the happiness and 
tranquillity of our own people should be looked upon as in- 
tolerable, 

Mr. President, why are we making this inexcusable and humili- 
ating concession to a foreign nation? Are we afraid to assert 
and maintain our right to say what foreigners shall emigrate 
to this country? Have we become so pusillanimous that we 
are willing to allow a foreign nation to exercise this right 
and dictate to us what laws shall be enacted by Congress affect- 
ing so grave a matter? This clause in the bill was forced into 
it by the representative of Japan. We have allowed Japan to 
dictate to us what laws we shall enact in the effort to exclude 
undesirable immigrants from this country. We may very well 
differ as to what an Immigration law shall be as affecting the 
subjects of any foreign nation. But to have our course in deal- 
ing with domestic affairs directed by any foreign government 
should shock the patriotic sense of the American people. While 
we are ostensibly endeavoring not to discriminate against and 
humiliate the people of Japan, we are proposing to insert in 
this bill a concession a hundredfold more humiliating to our own 
people than absolute exclusion could be to that country. It is 
earnestly hoped that no such provision will ever be enacted 


by Congress. 


satisfactor: 


PREPAREDNESS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Some will say that any such attitude as I have suggested, 
taken by the Government or a State, will mean war with 
Japan. ‘There is no possible reason why that country should 
hare submitted to the provision in the naturalization laws of 
this country excluding her subjects from citizenship, and then 
seek war with us, because for the very same reasun which 
induced that legislation we provide that her people, who are 
excluded from participation in our affairs, shall not become 
permanent residents or own land in this country. The discrimi- 
nation which lies at the foundation of it all has existed and 
been acquiesced in without protest for many years. Besides, 
the insistence by Japan that her people shall come here when 
they are not wanted and own lands against our will, would be 
an evidence of weakness and humiliating to a proud nation. 
Japan does not want her people to come here when they are 
not wanted. She has shown that conclusively by her “ gentle- 
men’s agreement,” that she herself will prevent their coming 


by refusing them passports. But this, as I have shown, does 
not prevent their coming and will not. Nor does it meet the 
necessity of excluding those who are here, or others who may 
come, from owning land in the States, a condition that is most 
objectionable. Neither does it meet the complication that is 
going to result from the incoming of “ picture brides,” of which 
there are already hundreds, perhaps thousands, in my State. 
The offspring of these Japanese women born in this country will 
be citizens of the United States by virtue of their native birth. 
With 55,000 Japanese in California, many of whom are married 
to these women, the Japanese population is bound to incrense 
rapidly if they are allowed to remain, whether immigration of 
others is allowed or not. 

Mr. President, it is not a pleasant prospect. Our people who 
know the Japanese immigrants, their character, their manner 
of living, and their mode of dealing with our people, look upon 
it with great apprehension, as well they may. 

The best means of national defense is the enactment of just 
laws and the fearless enforcement of them. If we had long 
ago enacted laws excluding everybody from the country who 
were not eligible to become citizens, as we had a perfect right 
to do, we would not have 70,000 Japanese in the United States, 
55,000 of whom are in California. We have temporized and 
compromised our just rights, which has brought about the pres- 
ent complications that may imperil our friendly relations with 
the Japanese nation. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, would it interrupt the Sen- 
ator for me to make an inquiry? 

Mr. WORKS. Not at all. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. To what extent have the Japanese amal- 
gamated with the whites in California? Has the Senator any 
information on that subject? 

Mr. WORKS. To a very limited extent, because marriage be- 
tween the two races is forbidden by law. They sometimes go 
out of California into other States and marry, and return to the 
State, but that has been a very rare occurrence. 

We should temporize no longer. If we do, we will ceme to re- 
gret it. Japan will have no just cause to complain. If she does 
make trouble, our own Government will be to blame for not as- 
serting its just rights as a nation in the beginning. The sooner 
we assert our own rights now and maintain them the better for 
both nations. 

But if war with Japan comes, what then? Are we ready for 
it? Have we prepared for it? Will we be prepared for it if the 
proposed program of military and naval expansion is carried out? 
No; not on the Pacific coast. To make the Pacific Coast States 
secure we must have two separate armies and two navies. one 
on each of the seacoasts. The Pacific coast has never hac any- 
thing like its proportionate share of either the Army or the 
Navy. It is not likely to have under this new plan. I en- 
deavored to make us more secure by an amendment to the Army 
reorganization bill providing for an industrial reserve military 
force on the Pacific coast, but the Senate voted down the 
amendment. I do not believe we are going to have war with 
Japan. Some people think we shall. Those who think so should 
see to it that the Pacific Coast States, which must bear the brunt 
of any fighting with that country, have a sufficient portion of the 
increased Army and Navy to protect them from attack. 

As I sald in the beginning I say in the closing. Japan does not 
want war with us and we do not want war with Japan. That 
country could not afford to go to war for a mere sentiment. She 
could not consistently go to war with us for doing what we have 
every right to do. We should not do it in any offensive way or 
for any offensive reason, as I have endeavored to point out. If 
Japan should engage us in war, it would Inevitably mean her 
defeat in the end and nothing gained. It would mean loss of 
lives and property for us without profit to Japan. Our relations 
would not be improved. Her people would be less welcome here 
than they are now. Her people could not gain citizenship or 
other rights in this country by war. To me, Mr. President, war 
between the United States and Japan is unthinkable. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 15947) making appropriations for 
the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for 
other purposes, 

The Secretary. The pending amendment is found on page 
67, being the amendment offered by the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS]. 

Mr. SWANSON. I understand that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts withdraws his amendment. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I did not understand that the 
proposition contained in the bill conformed with the law in its 
application to the Army. As it does, I think it wise to with- 
draw the amendment, 
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The Secretary. The Senator from Massachusetts had moved 
to strike out the word “lieutenant” before the word “com- 
mander ” on line 16. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That amendment being withdrawn, 
the question is on the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 67, after line 25, to insert: 

Hereafter all commissioned officers of the active list of the NANY: 
shall recelve the same pay and allowances according to rank and lengt 
of service, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 68, after line 16, to insert: 

The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to 
credit in the accounts of Passed Assistant Pa ster James C. Hilton, 
United States Navy, the sum of $6,033.61, being the amount stolen 
from the United States funds by a person or persons unknown and 
charged against the accounts of the said James C. Hilton, passed 
agsistant paymaster, on the books of the Treasury Department. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 68, after line 23, to insert: 

The accounting officers of the Treasury are hereby authorized and 
directed to allow in the accounts of Paymaster T. D. Harris, United 
States Navy, credit for the full payment of the contract price made by 
him to James Morrow under contract of May 29, 1909, and to Carson, 
Pirie, Scott & Co., James Corse, N. H. Dow, Manufacturing Co., The 
Snead & Co. Iron Works, and Original Cabinet Co. under contracts of 
March, 1911, pertaining to the naval training station, Great Lakes, III. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 69, after line 6, to insert: 

That the President of the United States is hereby authorized to cause 
Ensign Harrold Harrison Little. United States Navy, to be examined 
for promotion to the grade of lieutenant (junior grade), United States 
Navy, and subject to his successfully ssing such reexamination to 
promote him to the de of lieutenant (junior grade), to take place on 
the Navy list in suc ade next after Lieut. (Junior Grade) William 

Greenman, United States Navy, who was the officer immediately 
above the said Harrold Harrison Little in the list of lieutenants (junior 
grade) at the date said Harrold Harrison Little became due for pro- 
motion to the grade of lieutenant (junior grade), United States Navy: 
Provided, That no back peri allowances, or emoluments shall accrue by 
reason of the passage o act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 69, after line 20, to insert: 

Hereafter Asst. Paymaster John D. P. Hodapp, United States Navy, 
shall be regarded as having been appointed as an assistant paymaster 
in the United Statee Navy on the same date as the officer now next 
above him in grade: Provided, That nothing herein shall be construed 
to entitle the said Asst. Paymaster Jobn D. P. Hodapp; United States 
Navy, to any back pay, allowances, or other emoluments. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 70, after line 2, to insert: 

Section 6 of an act entitled “An act making appropriations for the 
legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, namely: approved May 10, 1916, is 
hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 6. That unless otherwise specially authorized by law, no money 
appropriated by this or any other act. shall be ayailable for payment to 
any person receiving more than one salary when the combined amount 
of said salaries exceeds the sum of $2,000 per annum, but this shall not 
apply to retired officers or enlisted men of the Army, Navy, Marine 

orps, or Coast Guard, or to officers and enlisted men of the Organized 
Militia and Naval Militia in the several States, Territories, and the 
District of Columbia: Provided, That no such retired officer, officer, or 
enlisted man shall be denied or deprived of any of his Pay. sa’ary, or 
compensation as such, or of any other salary or compensation for serv- 
ices heretofore rendered, by reason of any decision or construction of 
said section 6.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from Virginia what change is made in section 6 from 
the law as it exists now? 

Mr. SWANSON. The only change is in the proviso. 

Mr. NORRIS. From the proviso on? 

Mr. SWANSON. In the proviso itself. I will state to the 
Senator that this takes care of Mr. Theall, who is the secretary 
of the Naval Affairs Committee of the House. We passed a 
provision that permitted that, and the Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury decided that the clerk of a committee was not a public 
officer, which precluded him from occupying that position. This 
simply puts a construction there so that the Comptroller of the 
Treasury can not deprive him of his present position. We had 
previously passed a law taking care of him, and he decided that 
the clerk of a committee was not a public officer, and would not 
pay the salary. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does this apply to anybody except this official 
of the House of Representatives? 

Mr. SWANSON. To no one, I understand, except this officer. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why not make a direct reference to the par- 
ticular person? 

Mr. LODGE. We are amending the statute. You can not 
mention him in another statute. 

Mr. NORRIS. This particular position in the House of 
Representatives is filled by a retired naval officer. There is 
another question, If this applies only to an official or em- 


ployee of the House of Representatives, why did not the House 
of Representatives put it in? 

Mr. SWANSON. I understand that there is another one at 
the navy yard. If the Senator will permit me, we amended 
section 6 so as to enable them to employ a retired officer in the 
Navy to be clerk of the committee. That was included in the 
bill. The provision was included in the legislative, executive, 
and judicial appropriation bill. Having used the words “ public 
officer,” the Comptroller of the Treasury, I understand, rules 
that the clerk of the committee is not a public officer, and con- 
sequently he can not receive his salary. The amendment is 
in the proviso which prevents the comptroller from giving 
that interpretation to the law. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, I may remind him 
585 this ruling was not made until after the bill had left the 

ouse. 

Mr. NORRIS. Even if that be true, this is to give relief to 
some one in the House, and this is simply, of course, class 
legislation put on an appropriation bill. I had my attention 
called to it by a Member of the House, who said that it applied 
to a large number of retired persons, and I should think it 
would apply to practically the entire Navy Department. If 
there is any good reason why one man should be excluded from 
the operation of the law, I would not have any objection if he 
was excluded and excluded directly by name or his office or po- 
sition excluded. 

Mr. LODGE. But the general law expressly provides that 
the provision about the salaries shall not apply to retired officers 
and enlisted men. That is the general provision of the statute. 
The exception is in the proviso, because there is an attempt 
made to exclude this one man from the general law by the 
comptroller by a ruling which, it seems to me, is absurd. Down 
to the proviso it is the general existing law. 

Mr. NORRIS. Commencing, then, at line 17, with the pro- 
viso, that is the only change made in the existing law? 

Mr. LODGE. It is to enable him, if the Senator will read it, 
to receive his compensation as provided by law for services 
heretofore rendered. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us see how it reads: 

Provided, That no such retired officer, officer, or enlisted man shall 
be denied or deprived of any of his pay, eet or compensation as 
such, or of any other salary or compensation for services heretofore 
rendered, by reason of any decision or construction of said section 6. 

Do I understand that the effect of that will be that this offi- 
cial in the House of Representatives, who seems to be the bene- 
ficiary, will get his back pay, but will in the future not be able 
to get any? 

L ue LODGE. No; he will get it in the future. It covers 
oth. 

Mr. NORRIS (reading)— 3 

Of any of his pay, salary, or 8 as such, or of any other 
salary or compensation for services heretofore rendered. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; no such retired officer— 


shall be denied or deprived of any of his pay, salary, or compensation 
as me or of any other salary or compensation for services heretofore 
rendered. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Appropriation Committee of the Senate in 
reporting the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation 
bill for this year inserted section 6 in the bill as follows: 

That unless otherwise specially authorized by law no money appro- 
priated by this or any other act shall be available for payment to an 
person receiving more than one salary when the combined amount. o: 
said salaries exceeds the sum of $2, per annum. 

That is what the committee reported to the Senate. While 
the bill was under consideration the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Loben] offered an amendment to the committee 
amendment as follows: 

But this shall not apply to retired officers of the Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps whenever they may be appointed or elected to publie 
office or whenever the President shall appoint them to office by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate or to officers and enlisted 
men of the Organized Militia and Naval Militia in the several States, 
Territaries, and the District of Columbia. 

That is the way section 6 of the bill finally passed the Senate. 
I understand of course that this proviso is put in the pending 
bill to take care of one man in the employ of the House of 
Representatives. I will say to the Senator that that case was 
ealled to the attention of the Appropriation Committee when 
it first considered the amendment, but the committee at that 
time did not feel justified in proposing an amendment to take 
care of one man, but after the Senate adopted the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Massachusetts it exempted retired 
officers and enlisted men of the Army and Navy and Marine 
Corps, and so forth. It develops now that the employee in the 
House of Representatives referred to is a retired officer, and 
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if that be true he should be exempted under the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Massachusetts, but under a ruling 
it is held that no matter whether he is a retired officer or not, 
holding the position be does with a committee of the House, he 
is not entitled to the two salaries. 

Mr. NORRIS. I rather think since we have exempted every- 
body else from the effect of the law we ought not to hesitate 
to exempt this one man who is left. I understand the law pro- 
hibiting anyone from drawing two salaries is so amended that 
it does not apply to anyone except this clerk in the House of 
Representatives, and this is to let him out also. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the effect of the proviso, but I will say 
to the Senator 

Mr. NORRIS. Why not repeal the law altogether? 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, it was held 
that the appointment by a committee of Congress, as I under- 
stand the ruling of the Comptroller of the Treasury, is not a 
public officer, and consequently not being a public officer he 
can not get the benefit of the exemption that others have. He 
is a very valuable man, one of the most valuable men in the 
House of Representatives as far as naval affairs are concerned, 
and he can not afford to accept a clerkship in the committee 
unless this exemption is permitted. This is put in the bill at 
the request of the chairman of the Naval Committee of the 
House, who desires to retain the valuable services of this man, 
and it is made necessary on account of what seems to me to be 
the foolish ruling ot the Comptroller of the Treasury that a 
clerk of a committee is not a public officer. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to inquire how many men are 
drawing two salaries now who are not affected by the law. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that at the time the 
amendment to the legislative, executive, and judicial appro- 
priation bill was being considered in the Committee on Appro 
priations we undertook to find out just how many there were 
in the employment of the Government drawing two salaries. 
We were unable to ascertain the exact number, but I will say 
to the Senator there were a great many of them, but since the 
passage of the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation 
bill it has done away with all except retired officers, as stated 
before, 

I will state further to the Senator that the committee found 
that the practice was growing to such an extent that it de- 
cided to pass a law prohibiting it. That is the reason why the 
committee reported the amendment to the legislative, executive, 
and judicial appropriation bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but after it was amended it did not apply 
to anybody. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it applied to everybody, with the excep- 
tion of enlisted men and officers in the Army and Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Organized Militia and Naval Militia. 

Mr. NORRIS. How many are there of those? Can the 
Senator state the number? 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, it has never been 
attempted to prevent retired officers from accepting private em- 
ployment. It would be a useless cruelty. 

Mr. NORRIS. This law does not attempt to do that. We 
could not pass a law under the Constitution that would be of 
any validity, probably, that would do that, but we could pass 
a law that would prevent a man from drawing two salaries from 
the Government of the United States. 

Mr. LODGE. You could prevent a retired officer from ac- 
cepting any other emolument in private life. 

Mr. NORRIS. Nobody wants to do that. 

Mr. LODGE. You could make him forfeit his pay. That 
has never been done. Officers have always been allowed to 
accept private employment. Of course, they are always at the 
orders of the Government. 

Mr. NORRIS. Can the Senator from Utah answer my ques- 
tion as to how many men were drawing two salaries from the 
Government and are not drawing it now by reason of the 
enactment of this law? : 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be only an estimate, but I will say 
to the Senator that there must have been something over 50 
men who were drawing two salaries who are not doing so 
to-day. I do not want to state positively the number, but there 
were at least that many, and perhaps a great many more. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know that that is material now, 
because it is in the law anyway, but what was the reason for 
exempting Army officers and officers of the Marine Corps? 

Mr. SMOOT. The reason was this: As to retired officers of 
the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, and officers of the Guard, their 
time belongs to them, and if any department of the Government 
desires to avail itself of their services there should be no objec- 
tion to that. The exemption was adopted so that the Govern- 
ment could avail itself of their services. 


Mr. NORRIS. Why not the other people who are not re- 
tired officers of the Army or Navy? 

Mr. SMOOT. The reason is this, because their time is already 
paid for by the Government, and extra long hours must of ne- 
cessity interfere with their efficiency in both positions. 

Mr. WEEKS. It is the custom to pay certain officers con- 
nected with the Government a higher rate of pay on account of 
the excellence of their service. For instance, the clerk of the 
Committee cn Appropriations of the House of Representatives is 
paid an annual salary of $5,000 a year as long as he holds that 
position. It is simply a reward for efficiency. The salary which 
he receives is a thousand dollars greater than would be the 
salary of any other man holding that place. The same general 
principle applies to this case. The clerk of the House Naval 
Committee is a graduate of the Naval Academy and served 
in the Marine Corps. He was retired for physical disability, 
but he is entirely competent to perform the duties of that 
technical position not only as well but better than almost any 
other man. Therefore it has seemed fair that he should receive 
his retired pay and such salary as the committee gave him. Asa 
matter of fact, he is paid $2,400 as clerk of the committee, and 
his retired pay is between $1,900 and $2,000, or about $4,300 a 
year. That is his entire pay from the Government, and it is 
not a high salary for that particular place, which he fills so ac- 
ceptably to the House Naval Committee. 

There are three or four other cases which come under this 
limitation, I understand. There are perhaps three other naval 
officers who are employed in such a way that they will not re- 
ceive their salary under the ruling of the comptroller. In this 
particular case the salary for the last two months which this 
House employee actually received is being checked up against 
his retired pay of the Navy, and unless something is done, as 
proposed in this measure, not only will he in future receive only 
the retired pay from the Navy, but the actual pay which he 
has received under the law up to this time will be checked 
against that retired pay. It seems to me, from my knowledge 
of the case, there can not be two sides to the fairness and de- 
sirability of adopting the provision which the Committee on 
Naval Affairs has proposed to the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Toe next amendment was, on page 70, after line 21, to strike 
out: 

NAVAL FLYING CORPS. 


There is hereby established in the Navy, subject to the laws and 
regulations governing the same, a s I 20 Ra be known 39 the 
naval flying corps, whose particular duties shalt be in connection with 
the operation, maintenance, and activities of aircraft in all its p 
—— Lindy education and training of personnel for all duties connect 

The naval f corps shall be 
flyers and B50 ef Ly in 
d buted in the various grades and ratings of the Navy as herein- 


number of officers and 

hereafter be provided by law. 

e the same bay and allow- 
en 


shall receive the same 
Academy: Prorided, tha 
as actual flyers of aircraft they shall receive the same pay and allow- 
on from the 

n 


t lieutenant command- 

lieutenants (junior grade), 25 flight 
en and such t flyers as will tain a total of 
125 in addition to 10 chief warrant officers of the rank of chief ma- 
veg angaa manant oS of the a — * 

o years after the passage o. s act the President ma 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and with the —.— 
sent of the officer concerned. transfer any officer or officers of the 
Navy or Marine Corps to AN ori vacancies in the various des 
of the naval flying corps, provided such officers are skilled the 
knowledge of aircraft and have had adequate experience in the flying 
of the same: Provided, That no officer shall be commissioned in the 
grade of commander in sald corps unless he be skilled in the flying of 
aircraft as well as in the design of the same: Provided further, ‘That 
not more than one commander, two lieutenant commanders, five lieu- 
tenants, and five lieutenants (junior grade) shall be commissioned in 
the naval flying corps in any one year from among officers of other 

ches of the Navy so transfe: and that officers so transferred 
will take rank with one another in accordance with the seniority held 


by them before transfer. 

The Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized within two years 
after the passage of this act to issue a g appointments in said fiying 
3 72 to not more than five 25. . lieutenants (junior pends) and five 
flight ensigns in any one year m civil life to fll original vacancies 
created by this act: 
continue in force for_a period of two 


Provided, That such acting appointments shall 
years unless sooner revoked by 
the Secretary of the Navy, and that at the end of such period officers 
holding acting a 
under the provisions ef this act shall be commissioned in the 
which they have been acting or to fill vacancies in the nex 


intments shall be examined and if found weated 
e 
higher 
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grade: Provided, That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to ap- 
point such number of student flyers, not to exceed 30 in any one rene, 
as added to the number of commissioned and acting commiss oned 
officers will bring the total to 125: Provided, That after two years 
from the passage of this act all appointments to fill vacancies in the 
various grades shall be made by promotions from the grade next below. 
and that thereafter all appointments to the grade of flight ensign shali 
be made by the promotion of such student flyers as may have been 
duly qualified under the provisions of this act. 

Within the first two years after the passage of this act the Secretary 
of the Navy may issue acting appointments to not more than two chief 
machinists and three machinists in any one year. Thereafter all ap- 
pointments to the grade of chief machinist shall be made from the 
yan of machinist and all appointments to the pane of machinist 

om the grade of chicf petty officer: Provided further, That no person 
shall be appointed to the warrant grades until he shall have fully 
demonstrated his knowledge of the principles governing the construc- 
tion of aircraft and all component parts thereof and his mechanical 
skill in repairing and keeping in wor ing order the same, 

The enlisted personnel shall be distributed in the various ratings as 
now obtain in the Navy in so far as such ratings are applicable to 
duties connected with aircraft. 

Enlistment shall be for not less than two or more than four years, 
and the Bureau of Navigation shall establish rules governing the quali- 
fication and advancement of the enlisted men. 

Any enlisted man who passes satisfactorily the prescribed examina- 
— oe is recommended by a board of officers may be appointed a stu- 
dent flyer. 

In time of peace no officer shall be promoted to a higher grade in the 
naval fying corps until he shall have completed not less than two 

ears of service in the next lower grade, and until he shall have sat- 
sfactorily passed such mental, moral, and professional examination as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Navy, and been recommended 
for promotion by an examining board composed of officers in a senior 

e or grades in the naval flying corps, nor until he shall have sat- 
Pete PS pag a physical examination before a board of medical 
officers o: e Navy. 

No person shall receive an acting appointment In the commissioned or 
warrant grades in the naval flying corps, nor shall any person be 
appointed as student flyer until he shall have qualified therefor by 
such examination as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Navy, nor 
shali any person be appointed or enlisted in said corps unless he be a 
citizen of the United States. 

The Secretary of the Navy shall prescribe regulations governing the 
examinations of candidates for appointment, enlistment, and promo- 
tion in the naval flying 2 1 

Nothing in this act shall so construed as to prevent the temporary 
detail of officers and enlisted men of other branches of the Navy for 
18 with aircraft. 

The Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to establish an aero- 
nautic school of instruction and training for student flyers, and pre- 
scribe qualifications for their promotion.- All student fiyers who suc- 
cessfully complete a course of two years at said school shall be given a 
certificate of graduation and shall be eligible for appointment to fill 
vacanies in the grate of ensign in said flying corps. Graduates of 
the aeronautie school shall be appointed to fill vacancies in the grade 
of ensign in flying corps in the order of merit as determined by their 
examinations and by their efficiency records at the school. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 
NAVAL FLYING CORPS, 


The naval flying corps shall be composed of 150 officers and 350 
enlisted men, detailed, appointed, commissioned, enlisted, and dis- 
tributed in the various grades, ranks, and ratings of the Navy and 
Marine Corps as hereafter provided. The said number of officers, stu- 
dent flyers, and enlisted men shall be in addition to the total number 
of officers and enlisted men which is now or may hereafter be provided 
by law for the other branches of the naval ce. 

The number of officers detailed to duty in aircraft involving actual 
flying in any one year shall be in acco ce with the irements of 
the alr service as determined by the Secretary of the Navy: Provided, 
That the officers so detailed from the line of the Navy and from the 
Marine Corps shall not exceed the total number herein prescribed for 
the naval flying corps: Provided further, That the proportion of line 
officers of the Navy and of the Marine Corps thus detailed shall be the 
same as the proportion established for the regular services: And fee. 
‘vided further, That the student flyers hereinafter provided for shall be 
9 tion to the officers and enlisted men comprising the naval 

ying corps. 
The officers detailed and the enlisted men of the naval flying corps 
shall receive the same pay and allowances that are now provided by 
law for officers and enlisted men of the same grade or rank and rating 
mon ie 23 — and Marine Corps detailed to duty with aircraft involving 
actual flying. 

The Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to ap 
in the line of the Navy and the Marine Corps for a period of two years 
following the pa: of this act, in order of merit as determined by 
such competitive examinations as he nag prescribe, 15 acting ensigns 
or acting second lieutenants for the performance of aeronautic duties 
only. Persons so appointed must be citizens of the United States, and 
may be e rom warrant officers or enlisted men of the naval 
service or from civil life, and must, at the time of appointment, be not 
less than 18 nor more than 24 years of age: Provided, That no person 
shall be so appointed until he has been found physically qualified by 
a board of medical officers of the Navy for the performance of the 
duties required: Provided further, That the number of such appoint- 
ments to the line of the Nayy and of the Marine Corps shall be in the 
838 decided for the Bs ere services. Such appointments shall 
be for a probationary period of three years and may revoked at any 
time by the Secretary of the Navy. 

Such acting ensigns and acting second lieutenants shall be detailed 
to duty in the naval flying corps in aircraft involving actual flying. 

Such acting ensigns of the Nawy and acting second lieutenants of 
the Marine Corps shall, upan completion of the probationary period of 
three years, be appoint acting lieutenants of the junior grade, or 
acting first Heutenants, 3 by the Secretary of the Savy for 
the performance of aeronautic duties 
such examinations as he ma 
mended for promotion by the examining board 
qualified by a board of medical officers of the Navy. 


int annually 


only, after satisfactorily passing 
prescribe, and after having been recom- 
and found physically 
Such appoint- 
ments shall be for a probationary period of four years and may be 
revoked at any time by the Secretary of the Navy. 


Such acting lieutenants (junior grade) and acting first lieutenants 
may elect to qualify for aeronantic duty only or to qualify for all the 
duties of officers of the same grade in the Navy and in the Marine 
Corps, respectively. Those officers who elect to qualify for aeronautic 
duty only shall be detailed to duty in the naval flying corps involving 
actual flying in aircraft. Those officers who elect to quality for the 
regular duties of their grade shall be detailed to duty in the regular 
service for at least two years to allow them to prepare for such 
qualification. 

Such acting lientenants (junior grade) and acting first lieutenants 
who have elected to qualify for aeronautic duty only shall, upon com- 
pletion of the probationary period of four years, be commissioned in 
the grade of lieutenant of the line of the Navy or captain of the 
Marine Corps for aeronautic duties only, after satisfactorily pass 
such competitive examination as may be prescribed by the Secretary o; 
the Navy to determine their moral, physical, and professiona) qualifica- 
tions for such commissions and the order of rank in which they shall 
be commissioned. Such lieutenants for aeronautic duty only shall be 
borne on the list as extra numbers, taking rank with and next after 
officers of the same date of commission. 

Such acting lieutenants (junior grade) and acting first lieutenants 
who have elected to qualify for the regular duties of the line of the 
Navy and of the Marine Corps, respectively, shall, upon ee of 
the probationary period of four years, two years of which shall have 
been on such regular duties, be commissioned in the de of lieuten- 
ant of the line of the Navy and captain of the Marine Corps, after 
passing satisfactorily such Sen Ag examinations as may be pre- 
Seribed by the Secretary of the Navy to determine their moral, physical, 
and professional qualifications for such commissions and to determine 
the order of rank in which they shall be commissioned. Such lieuten- 
ants of the line of the Navy and captains of the Marine Corps will be 
borne upon the lists of their respective corps as extra numbers, taking 
rank with and next after officers of the regular services of the same 
date of commissions. 

Acting ileutenants (junior grade) of the line of the Navy for aero- 
nautic duties only and acting first lieutenants of the Marine Corps for 
aeronautic duty only who have completed the probationary period of 
four years may, upon examination for commissions to the next higher 

rade, if recommended by the board of examination, be transfe to 

e naval reserve flying corps and commissioned in the same grade 
or the next higher grade as may be recommended in accordance with 
their qualifications as determined by the examination: Provided, That 
at any time 3 such probationary period any such officer can, upon 
his own nest, if his record warrants it, be transferred to the naval 
reserve flying corps and commissioned in the acting grade he then 
holds. Any officer of the naval flying corps peas | an appointment 
of student flyer or acting ensign, second lieutenant, lieutenant Gunter 
grado), or first lieutenant, who, upon examination for promotion, is 
ound not qualified shall, if not recommended by the examining board 
for transfer to the naval reserve flying corps, be honorably discharged 
from the naval service. 

Officers commissioned for aeronautic duty only shall be eligible for 
advancement to the higher grades, not above captain in the Navy or 
colonel in the Marine Corps, in the same manner as other officers 
whose employment is not so restricted, except that they shall be eligible 
to promotion without restriction as to sea duty, and their professional 
examinations shall be restricted to the duty to which personally as- 
signed: Provided, That any such officer must serve at least three years 
in any de before being e 1 * to promotion to the next higher grade. 

Nothing in this act shall so construed as to prevent the detail of 
officers and enlisted men of other branches of the Navy as student avia- 
tors = student airmen in such numbers as the needs of the service may 

uire, 

uch officers and enlisted men, while detailed as student avia- 
tors and student airmen involving actually flying in aireraft, shall re- 
celve the same pay and allowances that are now provided by law for 
officers and enlisted men of the same de or rank and rating in the 
Neti detailed for duty with aircraf 

The Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to appoint annually 
for a period of four ps, rom enlisted men of the naval service, or 
from citizens of the United States in civil life, not to exceed 30 stu- 
dent flyers for instruction and panog In aeronautics who shall re- 


age: 


be 8 by the Secreta: 

e appointment of studen 
years, unless sooner revoked by the Secretary of the Navy, in his dis- 
cretion, and at the end of such period student flyers shall be examined 
for qualification as 8 iene aviators: Provided, That if such student 
flyers are not qual , their appointment will be revoked, or if rec- 
ommended by the examining board, they shall be transferred to the 
naval reserve flying corps and commissioned as ensigns therein. 

Student flyers shall, after receiving a certificate of qualification as an 
aviator for actual flying in aircraft, rank with midshipmen and shall 
receive the same pay and allowances as midshipmen, p us 50 per cent 
thereof : Provided, at student flyers who have qualified as aviators 
under the provisions of this act shall be commissioned acung ensigns 
for acronautic duties only, after three years’ service: Provided further, 
That ya shall have been examined by a board of officers of the 
naval flying corps to determine by a competitive examination pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Na their moral, physical, and pro- 
fessional fitness and the order of rank in which they shall be commis- 
sioned: And provided further, That any student flyer qualified as an 
aviator may at any time, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Navy, 
if his record warrants it, at his own request, be transferred to the 
naval reserve flying corps and be commissioned as ensign therein: 
And provided further, That student flyers not considered qualified for 
commissions as acting ensigns for aeronautic duties only may, upon 
recommendation of the examining board, be transferred to the naval 
reserve flying corps and be commissioned as ensigns therein. 

The Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to establish aero- 
nautic schools for the instruction and training of student flyers and 
prescribe the course of instruction and qualifications for certificate of 
graduation as a qualified aviator. 

Nothing in this or any other act shall be so construed as to pre- 
vent the 5 detail of officers and enlisted men of any branch 
of the Navy for duty with aircraft. 

In the event of the death of an officer or enlisted man or student 
flyer of the naval flying corps from wounds or disease, the result of 
an aviation accident, not the result of his own misconduct, received 
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while — 5 — in actual flying in or in handling aircraft, the 9 18 


1912. 


to be paid under the provisions of the act a proved August 2 
entitled “An act making ap ropriations for the naval service for the 
June 30, s." shal) be an 


fiscal year ending 0. 1913, and for other 
amount equal to one year's pay at the rate rece by such officer or 
enlisted man or student flyer at the time of the accident result in 
his death. In all cases where an officer or enlisted man or student 
flyer of the Navy or Marine Corps dies, or where a student flyer or an 
enlisted man of the Navy or Marine Corps is disabled by reason of any 
injury received or disease contra line of duty, the result of an 
aviation accident, received while employed in actual fying in or in 
handling aircraft, the amount of n allowed shall be double that 
authorized to be paid should death or the disability have occurred by 
reason of an injury received or disease contracted line of duty not 
the result of an aviation accident. 

Student flyers and the acting ensigns and acting lieutenants (junior 
grade) and acting second and first lieutenants for aeronautice duties 
on provided for berein shall be subject to the laws and regulations 
and orders for the government of the Navy, but shall not be entitled 
to retirement or retired er 

The enlisted. personnel the naval fiying corps shall be distributed 

the Secretary of the Navy in the various ratings as now obtain in 
ee = so far as such are applicable to duties connected 

aircra 


naval flying — — under regulations established by the Secretary of 

governing such transfer and the qualifica for this corps: 

Provided, That the number so transferred shall not exceed one-half the 
total number of enlisted men allowed by this act. 

The Secretary of the Navy shall establish regulations pe Spree the 

0 en- 


term of enlistment, the qnalifications, and advancem 
listed men of the flying corps. 

Any enlisted man who passes satisfactorily the prescribed examina- 
tion and is recommended by a board of may be appointed a 
student flyer as herein provided. ‘ 

Mr. BRANDBGEE. In line 5, on page 84, in the amendment 
reported by the committee, where the amendment reads “ within 
the first two years after the passage of this act,” the language 
had better be “ after the approval of this act,” had it not? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: The amendment to the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Connecticut will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 84, line 5, after the words “after 
the,” it is proposed to strike out “passage” and to insert in 
lieu thereof the werd “approval,” so as to read “ within the 
first two years after the approval of this act,” and so forth. 
The amendment to the amendment was to. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I should like to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator in charge of the bill to the paragraph of the 
amendment, on page 80, commencing in line 5, which refers to 
the promotion of civilian employees of the naval flying corps, 
and to ask the Senator how that promotion is to be brought 
about? Are they to follow a grade in the Navy? Yor instance, 
when the last man in the lieutenant’s grade of the Navy is 
promoted, are these men then to be promoted to lieutenant 
commanders, or in what manner is that paragraph to be applied? 

Mr. SWANSON. I understand that this applies to the method 
of promotion as provided in this measure. 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not find any method of promotion in this 
measure other than what is in that paragraph. If the Senator 
from Virginia will read it, he will find that it provides “in the 
same manner as other officers” of the Navy; but we are going 
to create a force of officers of junior rank. Now, when is their 
promotion to commence? 

Mr. SWANSON. The language is: 

Provided, That any such officer must serve at least three years in 
any grade ‘ore being eligible to promotion to the next higher grade. 

Mr. WEEKS. Then, at the end of three years are they to be 
promoted? - 

Mr. SWANSON. At tħe end of three years the officer is eli- 
gible to be promoted to the next higher grade. 

Mr. WEEKS. In what way is he going to be promoted? 

Mr. SWANSON. If he passes a satisfactory examination, 
such as is required for other officers, the officer will go from 
junior lieutenant to full lieutenant, and up as high as he can go, 

Mr. WEEKS. Then, in 12 years they wouid become captains 
in the Navy or colonels in the Marine Corps? 

Mr. SWANSON. I have not exactly figured that out, but I 
understand that is the provision. 

Mr. WEEKS. That is substantially correct. Is that what is 
to happen in the case of these men? 

Mr. SWANSON, That is what I understand. I have not 
examined the matter very fully so as to be able to answer the 
question directly, but I understand such an officer must serve 
three years in one grade before being eligible to the next higher 
grade, and then he must pass a satisfactory examination. 

Mr. WEEKS. One more question. I do not find any pro- 
vision for the retirement of such officers. Are they to be re- 
tired as other officers in the Navy and Marine Corps and at the 
same age? 

Mr. SWANSON. I can not speak accurately, because this is 
æ mere change of the House provision, embodying some modifi- 
cations recommended by the department; but I understand that 


the rules applying to the Navy generally will apply to the 
flying corps. : 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I have no desire to embarrass 
the committee im connection with this provision. I want some- 
thing done, and, so far as I know, this will accomplish a great 
deal for the service; but it seems to me that there are con- 
siderations which should have the attention of the committee 
and of the Senate. For example, I do not believe that a man 
after he reaches the age of 45 or 50 is fit for service in the 
flying corps. I am quite confident that the average man be- 
tween the age of 50 and 60 has not the nerve to perform the 
kind of service which this corps will be called upon to perform, 
and that it is inadvisable to have a considerable number of 
officers in this corps other than those who are connected with 
the regular naval service, who shall in their younger days per- 
form service in this corps and at the same time continue their 
connection with the Navy, so that later they may perform the 
ordinary duties of a naval officer of higher rank. I think that 
ought to be taken into consideration. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if I may, I will call my col- 
league’s attention to the paragraph at the bottom of page 83, 
relating to the matter of retirement, which reads: 

Student and the acting ens 
grade) 9 second ee g „ 4 7 — — eu 
only provided for herein shall be subject to the laws and regulations 

orders for the ae ef the Navy, but shall not be entitled 
to retirement or re pay. 

As I understand, beyond those grades they will be eligible 
for retirement up to the grade of captain, and one purpose of 
that is to bring them within the proper age. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I have no disposition to criticize 
the provision, but I do feel that there should be a limitation of 
the number of civilians who are taken into this service—— 

Mr, LODGE. That is carefully limited. 

Mr. WEEKS. For the reason I have stated, that I do not 
believe that a man can perform that service acceptably at the 
advanced age of, say, the average Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. I quite agree with the Senator. The age is 
very carefully limited, and that is the reason for the short 
periods of promotion, as I understand. I ought to say also that 
this is a redraft of the House provision, which was found to 
be inadequate. There is no change in the size of the corps, and 
the number of civilians is carefully limited. 

Poo W May I ask the Senator who drafted this pro- 
vision 

Mr, LODGE. It was drafted at the department by the Bureau 
of Navigation. 

Mr. WEEKS. And it has the approval of the department in 
this form? 

Mr. LODGE. Absolutely. It is entirely their work; the com- 
mittee did not prepare a line of it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Naval Affairs was, 
on page 84, after line 17, to insert: 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 


Hereafter all officers of the Navy and Marine who are authorized 
to order either generai or summary co ial may order deck 
courts upon enlisted men under their command, and shall have the same 
auth to inflict minor pun ts as is conferred by law upon the 
commander of a naval vessel. 


Summary 


brigade, re 
or —— command, and, when 


not 


men of 

or as patients. 

No sentence of a summary court-martial skall be carried into exeen- 
tion until the | hia and sentence have been approved by the 
officer ordering the court, or his successor in office, and by his imme- 
diate superior in command: Provided, That if the officer ordering the 
court, or his successor in office, be the senior officer t, such. sen- 
tence may be carried into execution upon his appro thereof. 

When empowered by the Secretary of the 9 courts mar- 
tial may be convened by the commanding officer 
division, of a flotilla of a fleet, and of a 


a separate organization, not à part of tbe authorized complement 
thereof, the authority and powers of the officers of such separate or- 
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ganization of marines shall be the same as though such organization 
were serving at a navy yard on shore, but nothing herein shall be con- 
strued as impairing the paramount authority of the 3 officer 
of any naval vessel over the vessel under his command and all persons 
embarked thereon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head “ Naval reserve 
force,” on page 87, line 8, after the words “Secretary of the 
Navy,” to insert “or by transfer thereto as in this act pro- 
vided,” so as to make the clause read: 

The naval reserve force shall be composed of — 9 of the United 
States who, by enrolling under regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Navy or by transfer thereto as in This act provided, obligate 
themsel serve in the Navy n time of war or during the 9 
of a national emergency, the President: Provided, That citi- 
zens of the insular possessions * e United States may enroll “3 the 
naval auxiliary reserve. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 87, after line 8, to insert: 

The Secretary of the Nav, oun aig ag en ene Be r regu- 
lations not — . — with law, f for the administration of & the pro i- 
sions of this act which relate the naval reserve force. 

The amendment was cian to. 

The next amendment was, on page 87, line 13, after the words 
“may be,” to strike out “called” and insert “ordered”; in 
line 14, after the word “into,” to insert active service in the 
Navy”; in line 15, before the word “by,” to strike out “the 
nayal service of the United States”; and in the same line, after 
the word “by,” to strike out “order of,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

Members of the naval reserve force pan be ordered into active 
service in the Navy by the President in time of war or when, in his 
opinion, a national emergency exists. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

‘The next amendment was, on page 87, after line 21, to insert: 


Members of the naval reserve force appointed to commissioned 
grades shall be commissioned by the President alone, and members of 
such force aj Vw 
Secretary of t Marz: at officers so warranted or com- 
missioned shall not deprived of the retainer „ allowances, or 
gratuities to which they would otherwise be enti Officers of the 


in the Navy. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 88, line 17, before the word 


“rank,” to insert “grade,” and in line 21, before the word 
“rank,” to insert “ grade,” so as to make the clause read: 


agg at AOSE DEEE OE TS, DENSE caesar acl ym Nagy cared 


in the fleet naval reserve, shall be given a provisional grade, rank, or 
rating in accordance with their qualifications 5 by examina- 
tion. They may thereafter, upon spoiestion, 3 to active 
service In Navy for such periods of i and training as may 


W 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 88, iine 28. atter the wand 
A provisional,” to insert “ grade,” so as to make the clause read: 

N ber shall be confirmed in his provisional grade, rank, 
rating. ondi he 8 nave performed the 8 amount of rap Re 
service poe for the class in which he is enrolled, nor until he has 
tn ns ausi . for such rank or rating under regulations 

of the Navy. 

5 e was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 89, line 8, before the word 
“person,” to strike out The Secretary of the Navy shall pre- 
scribe regulations governing the qualifications for enrollment, re- 
enrollment, appointment, promotions, and advancement: of all 
members of the naval reserve force in the various classes, sub- 
ject to the provisions of this act: Provided, That no” and insert 
“No”; in line 18, after the word “ conditions,” to insert “and 
who shall have enrolled in the naval reserve force”; in line 
20, before the word “ rank,” to insert “ grade and”; in line 21, 
before the word “ physical,” to strike out the letter “a” and 
insert “the,” and in the same line, after the word “ examina- 
tion,” to insert “above prescribed,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

No person shall be appointed or commissioned as an officer in any 
rank in any class of the naval reserve force, or 3 to a higher 
rank Bevo unless have been examined and recommended 
for such 3 commission, or promotion by a board of three 
save oe A weg rial the . — of lieutenant commander, x until 
shall been p rire qua 

perform req 


1 without 
above prescribed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 90, after line 24, to insert: 


Retainer pay shall be paid annually or otherwise, as the Secretary 
of the Navy in in his discretion, may aimee. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 91, line 4, after the word 
“in,” to strike out “the Army” and insert any branch of the 
military service of the United States or any State thereof”; so 
as to make the clause read: 

No existing law shall be construed to prevent any member of the 
naval reserve force from accepting emp eee oo in eny branch of the 

mblic service, except as an officer or e any branch of 
t prisan service of the United States or any State reof, nor 
ng the pay and allowances incident to such employment in 
— 1 — to his retainer pay. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 91, line 23, before the 
word “ Members,” to strike out The naval reserve force shall 
be organized and administered under the Navy Department, 
and its members shall be governed by the Articles for the Goy- 
ernment of the Navy and by the Navy Regulations and Instruc- 
tions only when actively employed with the Navy, or when em- 
ployed in authorized travel to and from prescribed active duty 
with the Navy, or in time of war, or when the President of the 
United States has declared that a national emergency exists,” 
and insert “enrolled members of the naval reserve force 
shall be subject to the laws, regulations, and orders for the 
government of the Regular Navy only during such time as they 
may by law be required to serve in the Navy, in accordance 
with their obligations, and when on active service at their own 
request as herein provided, and when employed in authorized 
travel to and from such active service in the Navy,” so as to 


make the clause read: 
members of the naval reserve force shall be subject to the 
FFC of the r Na 


laws, vy 
only d such time ae law be required to serve in the 
Na “Bem accordance with the "obligatione n on active service 
at as in provided, pte when employed in 


be issued a distinctive badge 
or button which may be worn with we dress, and whoever, not 
being a member of the naval reserve force of the States and 
aor entitled under the. law to wear the gen AE wititull 
= — or who uses or wears the 

e lade for not more than’ Sb days or Ry Both such 
or ‘or more or by suc 


The eee was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 92, line 7, after the words 
“set forth in,” to strike out “ the preceding paragraph, be held 
and considered to be in all respects in the same status and 
shall” and insert “this act,” and in line 12, after the word 
“employed,” to strike out with“ and insert “in”; so as to 

3 
reserve 


allowances, 
cers and enli; men of the 


naval service on active du rank or ra and of 
the same of service. When not acti ir — employed in Navy, 
members of 


boun tui . — AA — 1 rovided for members 
A or 
of coe — 5 | sary by the — of this act 

The amendment was Aroni to. 

The next amendment was, on page 92, line 17, before the 
words “of the naval reserve force,” to strike out Members“ 
and insert “ Enrolled members,” so as to make the clause read: 

Enrolled members of the naval reserve force „ in time of war 

or national memory oad be required to perform active service in the 
— throughout the war or until the national emergency ceases to 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 93, after line 8, to strike 
out: 
serving on board United States naval auxiliary 
vessels, not manned by officers and enlisted men of the regular service, 
if citizens of the United States, shall within two years enroll in an 
class of the naval reserve force for which qualified and In the 
85 1 7 in which they are found by examination to be 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page ~*~ after line 14, to insert: 

Hereafter. 5 officers and men for service on board United 
States a vessels, preference shall ie piven to members of the 
naval reserve force, and, after two years from the date of approval 
of this act, no person shall be shi for = service who is not a 
member of the naval reserve force herein provided. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Fleet Naval 
Reserve,” on page 95, line 5, after the word “minority,” to 
insert “and who shall have enrolled in the naval reserve 
force,” and in line 7, after the word “ Reserve,” to strike out 
“under such regulations as may be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy,” so as to make the clause read: 

All former officers of the United States naval service, including mid- 
shipmen, who have left that service under honorable conditions, and 
those citizens of the United States who have been, or may be entitled 
to be, honorably discharged from the naval service after not less than 
— four-year term of enlistment or after a term of enlistment during 

nority, and who shall have enrolled in the naval reserve force, 
Shall pe ‘eligible for membership in the fieet naval reserve. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 95, line 18, after the words 
“naval service,“ to insert “or previous honorable service in 
the Army,” so as to make the clause read: 


In addition to the enrollment in the fleet naval reserve above 
vided the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to transfer to the 
naval reserve at any time within his discretion any enlisted man of 


ro- 
eet 


the naval service with 20 or more years’ naval service, or previous 
honorable service in the Army, and any enlisted man, at the expiration 
of a term of enlistment who may be then entitled to an honorable dis- 
charge, after 16 years’ naval service: Provided, That such transfers 
shall only be made upon voluntary application and in the rating in 
which then serving, and the men so transferred shall be continued in 
the fleet naval reserve until discharged by competent authority. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 96, line 10, before the word 
“ enrolled,” to strike out“ Officers and men“ and insert“ Men“; 
in line 12, before the words “per annum,“ to strike out “ $30” 
and insert “$50”; in line 14, before the words “per annum,” 
to strike out $60” and insert $72”; and in line 19, after the 
word “minority,” to strike out “shall be considered as four 
years,” and insert “and any enlistment terminated within three 
months prior to the expiration of the term of enlistment by 
special order of the Secretary of the Navy shall be considered 
as four years’ service. The annual retainer pay of officers of 
the flect naval reserve shall be two months’ base pay of the 
corresponding rank in the Navy,” so as to make the clause read: 

Men enrolled in the fleet naval reserve with less than 8 years’ naval 
service shall be yes at the rate of $50 per annum; those with 8 or 
more years and less than 12 years’ naval service shall be pald at the 
rate of $72 per annum; and those with 12 or more years’ naval service 
shall be paid at the rate of $100 per annum, such pay to be considered 
as retainer pay for the obligation on the part of such members to serve 


in the Navy in time of war or national emergency: Provided, That for 
all purposes of this act a complete enlistment during minority and any 
enlistment terminated within three months prior to the ex tion of 
the term of enlistment by special order of the t of the Navy 
shall be considered as four years’ service. The annual retainer pay 
of officers of the fleet naval reserve shall be two months’ base pay 
of the corresponding rank in the Navy. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 97, line 2, after the word 
“ years,” to strike out“ under such regulations as the Secretary 
of the Navy may prescribe”; in line 11, before the words 
“naval service,” to insert “regular”; in line 12, before the 
words “ naval service,” to insert “regular”; and in line 15, be- 
fore the words “naval service,” to insert “regular,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

Reenrollments in the fleet naval reserve shall be for four years. 
Officers and men enrolling in the flect naval reserve within four 
months of the date of the termination of their last naval service or 
reenrolling within four months of the date of the termination of their 
last term of enrollment shall receive an Increase of 25 per cent of 
their retainer pay for each such enrollment: Provided, That men who 
have enrolled in the fleet naval reserve within four months of the 
date of their discharge from the regular naval service shall, upon re- 
enlistment in the regular naval service within four months of the date 
of discharge from the fleet naval reserve, be entitled to the same 
gratuity and additional pay as if rid had reenlisted in the regular 
naval service within four months of discharge therefrom. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 98, line 14, before the word 
„Members,“ to strike out “enrollments, appointments, and pro- 
motions shall be governed by such regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Navy, and no officer or man 
shall be enrolled, appointed, or promoted until he has estab- 
lished his qualifications under such regulations,” so as to make 
the clause read: 


Members of the fleet naval reserve who have established their gori 
fications by examination to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the 
Navy may be given warrants or commissions in the fleet na reserve 
in the grades of boatswain, gunner, ter, machinist, pharmacist, 
pay clerk, ensi for deck or engineering duties, or tn the lowest 
grades of the s corps: Provided further, That those so warranted 
or commissioned shall not be deprived of the retainer pay, allowances, 
or gratuities to which they would be otherwise entitled. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendinent was, under the subhead “Naval re- 
serve,” on page 99, line 25, before the word “ No,” to strike out 
“the naval reserve shall be composed of persons who have 
been or may be engaged in the seagoing profession who enroll 
for general service“ and insert“ members of the naval reserve 
force who have been or may be engaged in the seagoing profes- 
sion, and who have enrolled for general service, shall be eligible 
for membership in the naval reserve,” so as to make the clause 
read: 


Members of the naval reserve force who have been or may be 
engaged in the seagoing profession, and who have enrolled for general 
service, shall be eligible for membership in the naval reserv. No 
person shall be first enrolled in this class who is less than 18 or more 
than 35 years of age, nor unless he furnishes satisfactory evidence as 
to his ‘ability and character; ner shall any person be appointed an 
officer In this class unless he shall have had not less than two years’ 


experience as an officer on board of lake or ocean-going vessels. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 100, line 9, after the word 
“is,” to strike out “as follows: Officers,” and in the same line, 


after the words “three months,” to strike out “men of more 
than two years’ experience on such vessel, three months,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

The minimum active service required of members to qualify for con- 
firmation in their rank or rating in this class is three months. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 100, line 11, after the word 
“ required,” to strike out “in order to maintain,” and insert 
for maintaining”; in line 14, after the words “may be,” to 
strike out “taken”; and in the same line, after the words 
“periods of,” to insert “ not less than,” so as to make the. clause 
read: 

The minimum active service required for maintaining the efficienc 
of a member of this class is three months during each term of enroll- 
ment. This active service may be in one period or in periods of not 
less than three weeks each year. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 100, line 17, after the words 
“two months ’,” to insert“ base,” so as to make the clause read: 

The annual retainer pay of members in this class after confirmation 
in rank or rating shall be two months’ base pay of the corresponding 
rank or rating in the Navy. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was under the subhead “ Naval auxiliary 
reserve,” on page 100, after line 19, to strike out The naval 
auxiliary reserve shall be composed of persons of the seagoing 
profession who haye been or may be employed on board Ameri- 
can vessels of the merchant marine of suitable type for use as 
naval auxiliaries, and which shall have been retained or listed 
as such by the Navy Department for use in war, who enroll for 
service on such auxiliaries in time of war or national emer- 
gency,” and insert: 

Members of the naval reserve force of the seagoing profession who 
shall have been or may be employed on American vessels of the merchant 
marine of suitable type for use as naval auxiliaries and which shall 
have been listed as such by the Navy Department for use lu war, shall 
be eligible for membership the nayal auxiliary reserve. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 101, after line G, to strike 
out “In time of war persons in this class shall be required to 
serve only in vessels of the merchant-ship type except in cases 
of emergency, and then only for temporary service,” and insert: 

In time of war or during the existence of a national emergency per- 
sons in this class shall be required to serve only in vessels of the mer- 
chant-ship type, except in cases of emergency, to be determined by the 
senior officer present, when said officer may, in his discretion, detail 
them for duty elsewhere as the exigencies of the service may require. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 102, line 5, after the word 
“ officers,” to strike out “ one-half of,” and in line 7, after the 
words “ two months’,” to insert “ base,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

The annual retainer bg Og members in this class after confirmation 
in rank or rating shall for officers one month's base pay of the 
corresponding rank in the Navy, and for men, two months’ base pay 
of the corresponding rating in the Navy. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Naval coast 
defense reserve,“ on page 102, after line 9, to strike out“ The 
naval coast defense reserve shall be composed of those persons 
who may be capable of performing special useful service in the 
Navy or in connection with the Navy in defense of the coast 
and who obligate themselves to perform such service with the 
Navy in time of war or national emergency ” and insert: 

Members of the naval reserve force who may be capable of performing 
special useful service in the Navy or in connection with the Navy in 
defense of the coast shall be cligible for membership in the naval coast- 
defense reserve. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 102, line 20, after the word 
“service,” to insert “in connection with the naval defense of 
the coast, such as service“; in line 22, before the word “ patrol,” 
to strike out “or”; and in the same line, after the word “ ves- 
sels,” to strike out“ as they may elect,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

Persons may enroll in this class for service in connection with the 
naval defense of the coast, such as service with coast-defense vessels, 
3 craft, mining vessels, patrol vessels, or as radio operators, in 
various ranks or ratings phat mi tte to those of the Navy for which 
they shall have qualified under regulations prescribed by the 8 
of the Navy: Provided, That the Secretary of the Navy may pam t 
the enrollment in this class of owners and 5 of yachts and 
motor-power boats suitable for naval purposes in the naval defense of 
the coast; and is hereby authorized to enter into contract with the own- 
ers of such power boats and other craft suitable for war purposes to take 
over the same in time of war or national emergency upon payment of a 
reasonable indemnity. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Volunteer 
naval reserve,” on page 103, line 17, after the word “ those,” 
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to strike out “persons” and insert “members of the naval 
reserve force,” and in line 18, after the words “ eligible for,” 
to strike out “enrollment” and insert “membership,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

The volunteer naval reserve shall be com of those members of 
the naval reserve force who are eligible for membership in any one 
of the other classes of the naval reserve force and who obligate them- 
selves to serve in the cory in any one of said classes without retainer 
pay and uniform gratuity in time of peace, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Naval reserve 
flying corps,” on page 103, line 24, after the words “ officers 
and,” to strike out enlisted men“ and insert student flyers“; 
on page 104, line 1, after the word “corps,” to insert and 
of enlisted men who shall have been so transferred“; in line 3, 
before the word “ enlisted,” to strike out “ officers and °”; and in 
line 7, after the word “ President,” tostrike out “Provided further, 
That citizens of the United States skilled in the flying of air- 
craft or in their design, building, or operation may be commis- 
sioned, appointed, or enlisted in such grades and ratings of the 
naval reserve flying corps as may be determined after ex- 
amination by a board of officers of the naval flying corps 
under regulations established by the Secretary of the Navy: 
Provided further, That members of the naval reserve flying 
corps who so request may be called into active service for drills 
and exercises for not less than two weeks and not more than one 
month in any one year, and whfle so employed shall be subject 
to the regulations of the Navy and shall receive the same pay 
as those of corresponding rank or rating in the regular service, 
together with transportation from their homes and return,” and 
insert “ Members of the naval reserve force skilled in the flying 
of or in their design, building, or operation. shall be 
eligible for membership in the naval reserve flying corps. 
The amount of active service required for confirmation in grade, 
rank, or rating, and for maintaining efficiency therein. shall be 
the same as that required for members of the Naval Reserve. 
The retainer pay of members of the naval reserve flying corps 
shall be the same as that of members of the Naval Reserve,” so 
as, to make the section read: 


The naval reserve flying corps shall be composed of officers 
student flyers who have been transferred from the naval eying co 
to the naval reserve flying corps and of enlisted men who 1 have 
been so transferred under the same conditions as those provided by 
law for enlisted men of the Navy transferred to the fleet naval reserve: 

d, That surplus graduates of the aeronautic school may be com- 
missioned as ensigns in the naval reserve tying 7 and promoted 
therein under such regulations as may be prescribed by the President. 
Members of the naval reserve force skilled in the fying of aircraft or 
in their design, buname or operation shall be eligible for membership 
in the na reserve flying corps. The amount of active service re- 
quired for confirmation in de, rank, or rating, and for maintaining 
efficienc: shall be the same as that required for members of the 
Naval rye. The retainer ar oe members of the naval reserve 
Aying corps shall be the same as t of members of the Naval Reserve, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Marine Corps 
Reserve,” on page 105, line 10, after the word same,” to strike 
out conditions“ and insert provisions,” and, in line 12, after 
the words “for the,” to strike out “fleet naval reserve of the 
naval reserve force provided for in this act” and insert “ naval 
reserve force in this act: Provided, That the Marine Corps re- 
serve shall consist of five classes corresponding. as near as may 
be, to the fleet naval reserve, the naval reserve, the naval const- 
defense reserve, the volunteer naval reserve. and the naval 


reserve flying corps, respectively,“ so as to make the clause 
read: 


A United States Marine Co: reserve, to be a constituent of 
the Marine Corpa ana in addition to the authorizea strength thereof, 
is hereby estab! 3 3 a 1 aii respecti . 9 

necessary to ada e sa revisious 
roi for tae eral rescore force in this act: Provided, 
ne Corps reserve shall consist ot five classes correspond- 
ing, as near as may be, to the fleet naval reserve, the naval reserve, 
the naval coast-defense reserve, the volunteer naval reserve, and the 
naval reserve flying corps, respectively. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 105, after line 18, to strike 
ott: ; 

AU acts parts of acts inconsistent with th visi t 
ce or peria e. pro ons of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 105, line 21, after the 
words “expenses of,” to insert “ organizing,” and, on page 106, 
line 2, after the words “ naval reserve force,” to insert: The 
retainer pay and active-service pay of members of the naval 
reserve force shall be paid from the appropriation * Pay—the 
Navy, and the retainer pay and active-service pay of the Ma- 
rine Corps reserve shall be paid from the appropriation ‘ Pay, 
Marine Corps,’” so as to make the clause read: 


Naval reserve force: For the authorized expenses of organizing the 
naval reserve force, N and the une kpended balance of the 
appropriation for carrying into effect the provisions of the act of 


March 3, 1915, relating to a naval reserve, be, and it is hereby, made 
immediately available to carry into effect the foregoing provisions 
relating to a naval reserve force, The retainer pay and active-service 
pay of members of the naval reserve force shall be paid from the ap- 
propriation “ Pay—the Navy,” and the retainet pay and active-service 
pay of the Marine Corps reserve shall be paid from the appropriation, 
“Pay, Marine Corps.“ 

Each commissioned and warrant officer on the active list of the Navat 
Militia shall receive compensation for his services, referred to herein- 
after as retainer pay, except during periods of service for which he may 
become lawfully entitled to the same pay as an officer of corresponding 
grade of the United States Navy or Marine Corps, at the following rates 
per annum, namely: 

i of or above the naval rank or equivalent rank of lieutenant, 

To officers of the naval rank or equivalent rank of Heutenant (junior 
grade), $240; 

To officers of the naval rank or equivalent rank of ensign, $200; 

To warrant officers, $120: 

Provided, That no commissioned or warrant officer of the Naval 
Militia shall be entitlea to any retainer pay for any period during which 
he has not attended the minimum number of drills prescribed in section 
15 of an act entitled “An act to promote the efficiency of the Naval 
Militia, and for other purposes,” approved February 16, 1914, or duly 
authorized equivalent official duty. 

That each enlisted man on the active list of the Naval Militia shall 
receive compensation for his services, referred to hereinafter as retainer 
pay except during periods of service for which he may become lawfully 
entitled to the same pay as an enlisted man of corresponding rate or 
rank of the United States Navy or Marine Corps, at a rate equal to 25 

r cent of the base pay now, or as may be bereafter, provided law 

‘or an enlisted man of corresponding rate or rank in the United States 
Navy or Marine Corps, but not to exceed r annum: Provided 
That such enlisted man shall receive the full retainer pay represented 
by said 25 per cent of said base pay only if he shall have attended, 
dur! any one year, the maximum number of assemblies for drill, in- 
struction, and target practice. but for the purpose of computing pay not 
to exceed 48 (or equivalent official duty), which he shall have been duly 
required to attend, and a proportionate amount for attendance at a 
lesser number of the same, being in no case less than 50 per cent 
of sald maximum, nor less than the minimum total number of assembles 
for drill, instruction, and target practice 3 for by section 15 of 
an act entitled “An act to promote the efficiency of the Naval Militia, 
and for other 5 approved February 16, 1914, or duly author- 
ized equivalent official duty. 

That no member of the Naval Militia shall be entitled to the retainer 
pay herein provided for until he has been found qualified, both physically 
and 1 in accordance with the standards prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Navy, and until he has enrolled in the National Naval 
Volunteers hereafter provided for. 

That the compensation provided for herein shall be computed for 
quarterly periods under such regulations as the Secretary of the Na 
may prescribe, beginning the first days of January, April, July, an 
October, respectively, of each year, in 8 to the number o. 
assemblies peg and no compensation shall be paid to any enlisted 
man during the fi semiannual period of any year unless he shall have 
attended during said period at least 50 per cent of sald imum of 
assemblies; but attendance at any lesser number of said assemblies dur- 
ing sg penos shall be pease with we said ee beans dur- 

the second, third, and fou quarter porion computing the com- 
e Raye if any, due him for that year: ided, That when any en- 
isted man enters into an enlistment he shall be entitled to propo 
compensation for that year if during the remainder of the year he shall 
attend a number of said assemblies whose ratio to sald minimum is not 
less than the ratio of the part of the year so served to the whole year; 
and when the enlistment of any man shall expire the com tion, if 
rmined in Ilke manner; 
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States Navy and Marine Co 
such drills, when approved by the Secretary of the Navy. 

Whenever a member of the National Militia who is employed under a 
department of the Government of the United States attends drills, 
cruises, or other ordered duty of the Naval Militia, he shall receive the 
amount of the salary or wages be would have earned when so sapere, 
in addition to the amount provided for by law as a member of t 
Naval Militia: Provided, however, That such attendance shall not affect 
his efficiency rating in said department. 

That the retainer pay provided above shall be paid 
cept as otherwise above provided, to officers and enlist men o 
Naval Militia through the disbursing officer provided for under sec- 
tion 11 of an act to promote the efficiency of the Naval Militia, and for 
sprccres February 16, 1914, who shall be an officer of 


y corps o 
amount appropriates to carry out the provisions of this act as shall 
or 


be necessary the above pu When disbursing officers are 
traveling in the performance of heir official duties under orders issued 
the Secretary 


-rterly, ex- 


rsed for their actual 


expenses, the same to be made a charge against 


all property belonging to the 
of such battalion or larger unit or combination of units. 

Account! officers. shall render accounts as prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the ae and shall be required to give good and sufficient bonds 
to the United States in such sums as the Secretary of the Na may 
direct, conditioned upon the faithful accounting for all p be- 
lo to the United tates and ‘or the safe-keeping of such part 
the as may be In the personal custody of such officer. 3 
officers may issue any or all such property to other officers or enlist 
men of the Naval Militia under such rules and regulations as may be 
prescribed : And ed further, That the Secretary of the Navy shall 

ion of e accounts and records the accounting 
made by an officer of the Navy at least once each year. 
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When accounting officers are traveling in the performance of their 
official duties under orders issued by the Secretary of the Navy, they 
shall be reimbursed for their actual and necessary traveling expenses, 
the same to be made a charge against the appropriation “Arming and 
equipping Naval Militia.” 

That officers and enlisted men of the Naval Militia to whom prop- 
erty has been issued as herein provided for shall be responsible for 
the safe-keeping and return thereof. Stoppages may be made against 
the compensation payable to any officer or enlisted man of the Naval 
Militia to cover the cost of public property lost or destroyed by and 
chargeable to such officer or enlisted man. 

That no part of the Naval Militia which is entitled to compensation 
under the provisions of this act shall be disbanded without the con- 
sent of the President. 

That to provide a force for usc in any emergency, including that of 
actual or imminent war, requiring the use of naval forces in addition 
to those of the Regular Navy, of which emergency the President shall 
be, for the pu of this act, the sole judge, there is hereby created 
a foree. to own as the National Naval Volunteers.“ into which 
the President alone is authorized, under such regulations as he may 
prescribe, to at any time enroll. by commission, warrant, and enlist- 
ment, respectively, and without examination, such number of the 
officers and men of the various branches of the Naval Militia as he 
may decide to so enroll from among those of the Naval Militia who 
have theretofore conformed to the standard of professional and physical 
examination prescribed .for such officers and men under section 5 of 
an act entitled “An act to promote the efficiency of the Naval Militia, 
and for other purposes,” approved February 16, 1914, and who may 
volunteer tor such enrollment; and may also similarly enroll, imme- 
diately upon the occurrence of any such emergency (subject to their 
first or subsequently passu examinations satisfactory to him, or may, 
if he shall think best, enroll without any examination), such further 
number of the officers and men of the Naval Militia as may so volun- 
teer from among those of the Naval Militia who have not theretofore 
conformed to said standards. Such officers and men, so enrolled b; 
commission, warrant, or enlistment, shall be eligible and liable for call 
for immediate service in the event of any such emergency. 

That the President may also, in the event of such emergency, draft 
into the naval service of the United States and enroll as members of 
the said Volunteers as many officers and men of the Naval Militia 
as he may think best, and with or without examination, as he may 
decide, from among those of the Naval Militia who shall not thereto- 
fore have volunteered and been cnrolled in said Volunteers: Provided 
That no commissioned or warrant officer drafted or otherwise enrolled 
shall be compelled to serve in said Voluntecrs in a lower rank or grade 
than that which he held in the Naval Militia at the time of bein 
drafted or otherwise enrolled: Provided further, That the Presiden 
may commission, warrant, or rate in said Volunteers any person who 
shall be so enrolled as above, 

That when the national naval volunteers are ordered by the President 
into the active service they will, from the date such orders are issued 
until such time as they may be discharged from such service, be subject 
to the laws for the | a roe of the Navy in so far as those laws 
n be applied to persons not in the regular permanent naval 
service. 

That all persons so enrolled shall be held to service in said volun- 
teers during the continuance of any such emergency and during the 

riod of any existing or thereafter 3 war, unless sooner relleved 

order of the President or until reaching the age of 62 years for 
those in the naval branch and the age of 64 years for those in the 
Marine Corps branch, upon attaining which ages such persons, respec- 
tively, shall be relleved from such enrollment: Provided, That during 
the continuance of any such emergency or war any enrolled rson 
who shall fail to obey the call to service of the President may ar- 
rested and compelled to serve, and, in addition thereto, may be tried 
by court-martial as a deserter and punished as such in such manner as 
said court-martial may lawfully direct. 

That any person so enrolled may tender his resignation to, or request 
his discharge from, the President, who may, in his discretion, accept 
such resignation or grant such discharge and disenroll such person, 
and any person so enrolled may be disenrolled by the President for any 
cause: Provided, That no person so cnrolled shall be held against his 
will to such enrollment for a longer continuous period than three years, 
except during the pendency or duration of the emergency or of war 
hereinabove referred to. ny person enrolled may subsequently, upon 
his own application while so enrolled and if still a member of the Naval 
Militia, be reenrolled in any rank, grade, or rating for which he shall 
have been found qualified under the provisions of section 5 of an act 
entitled “An act to promote the efficiency of the Naval Militia, and for 
other purposes,“ approved February 16, 1914, and for which he shall 
also have been duly commissioned, warranted, enlisted, or rated, as 
the case may be, in the Naval Militia. 

That every person enrolled in said volunteers shall, from the date 
of the call of the President, and during the continuance of his active 
service under said call, stand relieved from all auty as a member of the 
Naval Militia, and shall, during said period, have in said volunteers all 
the authority and obligations of a rson of similar rank, grade, or 
rate in the United States Navy or Marine Corps, shall be governed b 
the laws and regulations for the government of the Navy, and shall, 
during ‘his time of active service, be entitled to the same pay and allow- 
ances as are, or may be hereafter, provided: by law for a person of 
similar rank, grade, or rate in the United States Navy and Marine 
Cor respectively. 

That the members of the said volunteers may be ordered to dut 
with the Navy or separately, and cither within or without the terri- 
torial limits of the United States, and when so serving shall rank 
with but after those of corresponding rank, 8 or rates in the 
United States Navy or Marine Corps, except that for the 3 of 
determining who shall exercise command over a combined force, com- 
posed of vessels commanded by officers of said volunteers, and of ves- 
sels commanded by officers of the United States Navy, acting in con- 
junction, and for the purpose of determining who shall exercise com- 
mand on shore over a combined force composed of milita units. com- 
manded by officers of said volunteers and officers of the United States 
Novy or Marine Corps, acting in conjunction, all officers of said volun- 
teers of or above the rank of llentenant commander (naval branch) or 
major (Marine Corpa branch) will be regarded as junior to lieutenant 
commanders of the Navy and majors of the United States Marine Corps, 
respectively, and provided that as between themselves officers of 0 
said volunteers shall take rank and precedence as of the dates of the 
Commipsions in the Naval Militia under which enrolled in said vol- 
univers, 

That when serving under the call of the President, officers of said 
volunteers may serve on courts-martial for the trial of officers and men 
of the United States naval or Nayal Militia service, or of sald volun- 
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teers, but in the cases of courts-mariial convene! for the trial of 
officers of the United States Navy or Marine Corps, the majority of 
the members shall be officers of the regular naval service, anid A fa 
and enlisted men of the said volunteers may be tried by courts-martial, 
the members of which are members of the regular naval service, or of 
Said volunteers, or any or all of the same. 

That when any officer or enlisted man of the said volunteers is dis- 
abled by reason of wounds or disabilities received in the active service 
of the United States, when called te duty under the provisions of 
this act, he shall be entitled to all the benetits of the pension laws 
existing at the time of his service for the benefit of members of the 
United States Navy or Marine Corps,’ respectively, and in case such 
officer or enlisted man dies in the active service of the United States, 
or in returning to his place of residence after ‘being relieved from such 
active service, or at any time In consequence of wounds or disabilities 
recelved lu such active service, his widow and children, or previously 
designated dependent relative, if any, shall be entitled to all the benefits 
of such pension laws. 

That the President may relieve any and all persons in the United 
States nayal volunteers from active service when their services are no 
longer needed. 

That no distinction shall be made between the regular naval service 
and the national naval volunteers when in active service under the 
call of the President in respect to promotions or rewards for valorous 
conduct or to the conferring upon officers or enlisted men of brevet 
rank, medals of honor, or other rewards for distinguished conduct. 

That the Naval Militia shall consist of the regularly enlisted militia 
between the ages of 18 and 45 years, organized as prescribed for the 
Naval Militia by law, and commissioned officers between. the ages of 
21 and 62 years (nayal branch) and 21 and 64 years (Marine Corps 
branch) : Provided, however, That enlisted men may continue in service 
after the age of 45 years and until the age of 62 years (naval branch) 
or 64 years (Marine Corps branch), provided the service is continuous. 

That hereafter the period of enlistment in the Naval Militia shall 
be three years. An enlisted man Who has served honorably for the 
full term of his enlistment may reenlist for a term of one, two, or 
three years, as he may elect. When a man reenlists within 30 days 
from the date of the expiration of his prior enlistment his term of 
service shall be considered as continuons and shall be so dated. 

That courts-martial in the Naval Militia of the several States and 
Territories and in the District of Columbia shall, except when the 
Naval Militia shall have been called Into the service of the United 
States, consist of general courts-martial, summary courts-martial, and 
deck courts, : 

That general courts-martlal shall consist of not less than 3 xor 
more than 13 officers, and may be convened by order of the governor 
of a State or Territory or the commanding general of the District of 
Columbla Militia. tere . . 

That summary courts-martial may be ordered by the governor. of a 
State or Territory or by the commanding general of the District of 
Columbia Militia or by the commanding officer of a Naval Militia 
battalion or brigade. : 

That deck courts may be ordered by the commanding officer of a 
Naval Militia battalion or brigade or by a Naval Militia officer in 
command of Naval Militia forces on shore or on any vessel loaned to 
a State, Territory, or the District of Columbia or on any vessel on 
which said forces may be serving. N 

That the above courts-martial and deck courts herein provided for 
shall be constituted and have cognizance of the same subjects and 
possess like powers, except as to 8 as similar courts pro- 
vided for in the Navy of the United. States, and the proceedings of 
courts-martial of the Naval Militia shall follow the forms and modes 
eee rocedure prescribed for such courts in the Navy of the United 

os. 


That every precept or order for the convening of any such court 
may authorize said court to sitat any place or places within the Terri- 
torial limits of the State, Territory, or District where such Naval 
Militia may be located or organized as the convening authority may 
designate, and may further provide that any such court may be 
convened and sit on board any such naval or other vessel wherever 
the same may from time to time happen to be or at such place or 
places ashore outside the territorial limits referred to above, as in 
the judgment of the said convening authority may be convenient or 
desirable for the pur s of such courts-niartial. 

That general courts-martial, shall have power-to impose fines not 
exceeding $200, to sentence to forfelture of y and allowances, to 
a reprimand, to dismissal or dishonorable. dis¢ from the service, 
to reduction in rank or rating, or any two or more of such punish- 
ments may be combined In the sentences ed einige by such courts. ~ 

That summary courts-martial shall haye the same powers of punish- 


ment as general courts-martial, except that fines imposed by summary 


courts-martial shall not exceed $100. Š 

That deck courts may impose fines not exceeding $50 for any single 
offense, may sentence enlisted. men to reduction in rank or rating, to 
forfeiture of pay and allowances, to a reprimand, to discharge with 
other than dishonorable discharge, or to a fine in addition to any one 
of the other sentences specified. 

That all courts-martial of the Naval Militia, Including deck courts, 
shall have the power to sentence to confinement in lien of fines author- 
i o be imposed: Provided, That such sentences shall not exceed one 
day for each dollar of fine authorized. 

That no sentence of dismissal or dishonorable discharge from the 
Naval Militia shall, except. when the- Naval Militia shall have been 
called into the service of the United States, be executed without the 
approval of the governor of the State or Territory or the commanding 
general of the District of Columbia Militla, i 

That presidents of general courts-martial, senior members of sum- 
mary courts-martial, and deck-court officers of the Naval Militia shall 
have the power to issue warrants to arrest acensed persons and to bring 
them before the court for trial whenever such persons have disobeyed an 
order in writing from the convening authority to appear before such 
court, a copy of the charge or charges having been delivered to the 
accused with such order. and to issue subpenas and subpenas duces 
tecum, and to enforce by attachment attendance of witnesses and the 
production of books and papers, and to sentence for a refusal to be 
sworn or to answer, all as authorized for similar proceedings for courts- 
martial in the Navy of the United States. 

That all processes and sentences of sald courts-martial shall. be cxe- 
cuted by such civil or other officers as may be prescribed by tho laws 
of the several States and Territories, except as hereinafter alternatively 
provided, and in any State where no provisions have been made for suc 
action and in the Territories and the District of Columbia the same shall 
be executed by a United States marshal, or by his duly appointed 
deputy, and it shall further be the duty in any case of any United 
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States marshal, when so required by the convening authority of a 
-Buch court-martia!, to execute all such processes and sentences an 
make return thereof to the officer issuing or 3 the same. 

- That the. Naval Militia shall be subject to the system of discipline 
prescribed for the United States Navy and Marine Corps, and the com- 
manding officer of a Naval Militia battalion or brigade, and the Naval 
Militia officer in command of Naval Militia forces on shore or on any 
vessel of the Navy loaned to the States, Territories, and the District 
of Columbia, or op any vessel on which such forces are training, shall 
‘have the power, without trial by courts-martial, to impose upon mem- 
bers of the Navni Militia the punishments which the commanding offi.:er 
of a vessel of the Mare is authorized by law to impose. 

That the amount of any fine imposed under sentence of the courts 
heretofore named on any member of the Naval Militia may be collected 
from him, or may be deducted from any amount due id member as 
aren pay or retainer pay under the provisions of this act, or othcr- 
wise. 

That all fines assessed under the provisions of this act and collected 
or withheld shall be id to the commanding officer of the Naval 
Militia brigade, battalion, or separate unassigned unit of which the 

erson against whom such fine shall have been assessed is a member, to 


or for such other purposes of his Naval Militia organization as he may 
decide, subject to such regulations as may be prescribed 
tary of the Navy. Upon the receipt of a certificate from the authority 
convening the court as to any fine a: b; 

disbursing oficer concerned shall pay over any funds due the said 
member not exceeding the amount of such fine to said commanding 
officer upon the sole receipt of said commanding officer. 

That courts of inquiry in- the Naval Militia shall be instituted, consti- 
tuted, and conducted in the same manner and shall have like powers 
and duties as similar courts in the Navy of the United States, except 
that in the Naval Militia courts of inquiry shall be ordered by tte gov- 
ernor of the State or Territory, the commanding general of the District 
of Columbia Militia, or the commanding officer of a Naval Militia 
brigade or battalion. 

That efficers of the United States Navy and Marine Corps may, with 

f the Secretary of the Navy, be elected or appointed 
and commissioned as officers of the Naval Militia without pre mass to 
su 


Secretary of the Navy may, upon the reeommendation of the governor 
Sta tory. or The commanding general of the National 


ursue a regular course of study at any 
Shoot of the United States, except the United States Naval Academy ; 


o 

Such school, col- 
cge, or practical course of instruction: Provided, t in no case shall 
the pay and allowances authorized by this section exceed those of a 
lieutenant in the Navy. : 

That the Secretary of the Navy shali cause to be estimated an- 
nually the amount necessary for carrying out the provisions of this 
net, and no money shall be expended uader said provisions, except as 
shall, from time to time, be appropriated for carrying them out. 


During the reading of the foregoing amendment, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to make an 
inquiry of the Senator from Virginia concerning the provision 
on page 116, reading as follows: 

That the members of the said Volunteers may be ordered to any 
with the Navy or separately, and either within or without the terri- 
torial limits of the United States, and when so serving shall rank 
with but after those of corresponding rank, des, or rates in the 
United States ae 4 or Marine Corps, except that for the purpose of 
determining who shall exercise command over a combined force, com- 
posed of vessels commanded by officers of said Volunteers, and of 
vessels commanded by officers of the United States Navy, acting in 
conjunction, and for the purpose of determining who shall exercise 
command on shore over a combined force composed of military units 
commanded by officers of said Volunteers and officers of the United 
States Navy or Marine Corps, acting in conjunction, all officers of 
said Volunteers of or above the rank of lieutenant commander (naval 
branch) or major (Marine Corps branch) will be regarded as junior 
to lientenant commanders of the Navy and majors of the United States 
Marine Corps, respectively, and provided that as between themselves 
officers of the said Volunteers shall take rank and precedence as of the 
dates of the commissions in the Naval Militia under which enrolled 
in said Volunteers. 

I should like to ask the Senator, under that provision, where 
there is a combined force of volunteers and regular members 

of the Navy, whether the senior volunteer would sometimes take 

command of a fleet or take command of a ship in preference to 
one in the regular service? It seems to me it would be unwise 
to do that, Inasmuch as the volunteer has never had expe- 
rience in handling these war vessels; and, when there is a 
combination force, to put him in command of the fleet would be 
something that would be a detriment to the service. If it 
bears that construction, it seems to me it ought to be changed, 
and the part with relation to a combination ought to be stricken 
out, 

In other words, as I understand from this, if there is oper- 
ating a combined force of, say, half a dozen vessels, and the 
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admiral in charge dies, the highest officer of the volunteer forces 
takes command of the fleet and orders it. 

Mr. SWANSON. But there is a limit to how high a volun- 
teer officer can go. If the Senator will look at the bill he will 
find that there is a limit. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. What is that limit? 

Mr. LODGE. There are no volunteer officers of flag rank in 
the Navy. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Would there be an officer who could com- 
mand a battleship? Would that apply in case of a battleship? 
If it would not, I do not see any objection to it. 

Mr. SWANSON. I think it is limited to lieutenant com- 
mander under that language. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The question arose in my mind, where 
there is a combination of forces, and there is present one of the 
militia of the rank of commander, whether he, not having had 
experience in regard to the handling of a battleship or handling 
a fleet, ought to take preference over the officer of lower rank 
but in the regular service. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am satisfied that under the provisions of 
this bill that can not occur, and if it does it will be corrected. 

Mr. LODGE. It is not possible, I am sure. The Senator is 
quite right, but I am sure it is carefully provided for. 

After the conclusion of the reading of the amendment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, under the subhead of Coast 
Guard,” at the top of page 127, to insert: 

That the Secretary of the D eee, authorized and directed 
to construct and ae steam Guard cutters for service on 
the Pacific coast and Alaskan 8 at a total cost not to exceed 
the sum of $700,000; one steam Coast Guard cutter for service as an 
anchorage patrol boat in New York Harbor, at a cost not to exceed 


the sum of $125,000, such vessel to be es y constructed for ice 
breaking in to purchase or construct and equip two or more cutters for 
service 


and equipment as may be necessary, to ‘be used in rescuing lives and 
roperty and in distributing food and clo ed pom. 
ng flood times on the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers and their tri ries, 
for patrolling said waters for the enforcement of navigation and motor- 
boat laws, and for rendering aid to vessels in distress, at a total cost 
not to exceed $240,000. On account of Coast Guard vessels herein au- 
thorized, to be available until expended 8 , That the 
Secretary of the Navy, at the request of the Secretary of the * 
is hereby authorized to build the vessels herein authorized, or any 
Coast Guard vessels hereafter authorized, at such navy yards as the 
Secretar: a ee Navy ay 1 4 $ 5 - ~ e 
That for the purpose of saving life and property along the coasts o 
the United States and at sea con ous thereto, and to assist in the 
national defense, the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to estab- 
lish, equip, and maintain aviation stations, not exceeding 10 in num- 
ber, at such pointe on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, the Gulf of 
Mexico, and the Great Lakes as he may deem advisable, and to detail 
for aviation duty in connection therewith officers and enlisted men of 
the United States Coast Guard. At one of these stations there may be 
instituted a school for the purpose of special instruction in aeronautics, 
and the Secretary of the recency is hereby authorized to employ one 
expert instructor in aeronautics, at a salary of 54. per annum, and 
one assistant instructor, also skilled in aeronautics, at a salary of 
$3,000 per annum, 


Mr. WEEKS. I should like to turn to page 127 and ask the 
committee if it is proposed to keep those steamers provided 
for—that is, light-draft river steamboats—in commission all 
the time, and if so, who is going to man them? 

Mr. SWANSON. I am not acquainted in that particular. I 
think they will usually be manned by the Coast Guard. 

Mr. WEEKS. It is a new service, I understand, and I won- 
dered whether it is going to be necessary to maintain it all the 
time or not. 

Mr. SWANSON, I can not speak with respect to that. The 
Coast Guard has been made a part of the Navy, and very prop- 
erly that is a part of this bill. 

Mr. LODGE. The law providing for the Coast Guard is, of 
course, a separate law, including the Life-Saving Service and 
the Revenue-Cutter Service. They are provided for under other 
bills. 

Mr. WEEKS. Floods do not occur all the time, we only oc- 
casionally have a flood, and therefore it would be only oc- 
casionally necessary to use these vessels. I am wondering if it 
is going to be necessary to keep them commissioned and manned 
all the time. 

Mr. LODGE. They are also to be used, the Senator will 
notice, “for patrolling said waters for the enforcement of 
navigation and motor-boat laws, and for rendering aid to ves- 
sels in distress.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 128, after line 13, to insert: 


At the request of the Secretary of the Treasury the Secretaries of 
War and Navy are authorized to receive officers and enlisted men of 
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the Coast Guard for instruction in aviation at any aviation school 
maintained by the Army and Navy, and such officers and enlisted men 
shall be subject to the regulations governing such schools. 

The amendment was agreed to. ‘ 

The next amendment was, on page 128, after line 19, to insert: 


Hereafter officers and enlisted men of the Coast Guard, when de- 
tailed for aviation duty. shall receive the same percentages of in- 


creases in and allowances as are now or may hereafter be pre- 
scribed by law for officers and men of the Navy detailed for aviation 
duty: „ That no more than a yearly ave: of 15 commis- 


sioned officers and a total of 40 warrant rs and enlisted men of 
the Coast Guard detailed for duty involving actual flying in aircraft 
shall receive any increase in pay or allowances by reason of such de- 
tail or bye ie Provided further, That the number of third lieutenants 
and third lieutenants of engineers now authorized by law for the Coast 
Guard is hereby increased 10 and 5, ely, and sucb portion of 
the act approved. August 24, 1912, which provides that no additional 
appointments as cadets or cadet engineers shall be made in the Rev- 
enue-Cutter Service unless hereafter authorized by Congress is hereby 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 129, after line 10, to insert: 


LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE. 


The President is 
sufficient national 
jurisdiction of the Nav 


ces bee 


such national emergency 

ceases in the opinion of the hs yer eet nothing in this act shall be 
use 

tions from the Department of Commerce except in time of national 

emergency and to the extent herein provided : vided f 

any of the personnel of the Lighthouse Service who may be 

as herein provided 


same may 
tly in the military 
Fempiated by law. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 130, after line 7, to insert: 


of the Navy, the of War, and the Secretary 
in rescribe tions gov: the duties 
jo p 5 — ales — 


8 departments. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 131, line 12, after the 
words “ United States Navy,” to insert “Commander Allen M. 
Cook, retired, to be a commander on the active list and to take 
rank next after Commander John R. Brady, United States Navy; 
Commander Emmet R. Pollock, retired, to be a commander on 
the active list, to take rank next after Commander Andre Mor- 
ton Proctor, United States Navy; Capt. Washington Irving 
Chambers, retired, to be a captain on the active list, to take 
rank next after Rear Admiral Walter McLean, United States 
Navy,” so as read: 


That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to appoint the 
following- named officers now on the retired list of the United States 
Navy to the grade and rank on the active list of the United States 
Navy, as hereinafter provided : 

Commodore Ten Eyck De Witt Veeder, retired, to be a rear admiral 
on the active list, to take rank next after Rear Admiral Austin M. 
Knight, United States Navy; Capt. Templin Morris Potts, retired, to be 
a rear admiral on the active list, to take rank next after Rear Admiral 
William B. Caperton, United States Navy; Capt. John Henry Gibbons, 
retired, to be a captain on the active list, to take rank next after Capt. 

nk M. Bennett, United States Navy; Capt. Frank Kinsey Hill, re- 
tired, to be a captain on the active list, to take rank next after Capt. 
Clarence 8. Will United States Navy; Capt. Armistead Rust, re- 
tired, to be a captain on the active list, take rank next after Capt. 
Robert B. Higgins, United States Navy; Commander Allen M. Cook, 
retired, to be a captain on the active list, to take rank next after Capt. 
Thomas S. Rodgers, United States Navy; Capt. Jobn Morris Ellicott, 
retired, to be a captain on the active list, to take rank next after Capt 
Robert B. Higgins, United States Navy: Commander Allen M. Cook, 
retired, to be a commander on the active list and to take rank next after 
Commander John R. Brady, United States Navy; Commander Emmet R. 
Poll retired, to be a commander on the active list, to take rank 
next after Commander Andre Morton Procter, United States 8 
Capt. Washington Irving Chambers, retired. to be a captain on the 
— ve ne to take rank next after Rear Admiral Walter McLean, United 

tates Navy. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have no objection at all to agreeing to 
the amendment, but if the officers named are those who were 
removed from the service by the so-called plucking board I want 
to suggest one other name. 

Mr. LODGE. Some of them were. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It occurred to me that some of them 
were. I did not want to be concluded by the Senate having 
agreed to a committee amendment that could not be further 
amended ; that is all. 


Mr. LODGE. The Senator can move to amend the amend- 
ment now. - — 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have not the name with me, lest I would 
Mr. LODGE. It ca , 
8 t certainly would be open to amendment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Not after it is agreed to, perhaps. 

Mr. LODGE. The fact that the amendment was agreed to 
does not estop any Senator from offering an individual amend- 
ment when individual amendments are reached. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Very well. 

Mr. SWANSON. In line 18, page 38, there is a mistake. The 
word“ captain“ ought to be “ rear admiral.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks it is fair to state 
to the Senator from Connecticut that if his amendment applies 
to the committee amendment it is now in order. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Of course, I wanted to amend the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is now in order, then. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It is in order now before agreement to 
the committee amendment. I do not want to do anything that 
would prevent action upon the question. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Chair will allow me and the Senator will 
permit me—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I will yield. 

Mr. LODGE. This whole clause is a list of names. The com- 
mittee added certain names, each one of which is an amendment. 
It does not seem to me that an individual amendment of another 
name offered by a Senator is out of order. He need not offer 
it in the place where the committee amendment oceurs; he can 
offer it anywhere. It is a long list of names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair was only making a 
general observation that a Senator has a right to move to amend 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly ; the Chair is quite right. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I will make no objection. I will say 
frankly to the Senate I think the gentleman whose name I shall 
move to insert is quite as much entitled to be included as those 
who were inserted by the House and those who have been in- 
serted by the Senate committee. I did not know that the com- 
mittee was going to have this legislation. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will present the name, I will 
consent to its insertion. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I only want an opportunity to have it 
considered on the same basis when the time comes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
suggested by the Senator from Virginia will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 131, line 18, strike out the word 
captain and insert rear admiral,” so as to read: 

Ca Washington Irving Cham! 
on — 2 active 1 to take rank . Walter Melon 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 132, after line 4, to insert: 

That hereafter no officer of the Navy who is a graduate of the United 
States Naval Academy shall be retired for age on reaching the age of 
62 — unless and until be shall have completed 41 years of service 
in the Navy from the date of graduation from sald Naval Academy. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to make a point of order 
against this piece of legislation. At present the law fixes the 
same age for all to retire. It is a general statute. This 
changes a general statute in an appropriation bill. I make the 
point that it is out of order and objectionable. 

Mr. SMOOT. On what ground? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. On the ground that it is general 
legislation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I recognize the fact that a 
point of order will lie against the amendment, but I want to 
ask the Senator, for information, whether 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not object to its going out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Virginia does 
not object? 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, I think it. 
changes existing law entirely. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly aware of it, and is subject to a 
point of order, and I so stated. I said that a point of order 
would lie against it; there is no question about it; but I wanted 
to ask the Senator a question. Would the Senator make a 
point of order against an amendment extending 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The time of service of all? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. N 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. On the contrary, I would be glad 
to see it done. 


Mr. SMOOT. I think the age of retirement in the Navy ought 


to be the same as the age of retirement in the Army—64 years 
I will say to the Senator having the bill in 


instead of 62. 
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charge that the proposed committee amendment would not reach 
some of the efficient officers I had in mind. Unless the age 
limit is extended to 64 years, Rear Admirals C. McR. Winslow, 
T, B: Howard, C. J. Boush, D. W. Coffman, and A. M. Knight, 
some of the very best naval officers that we have, will have 
to retire, and to retire within a very few weeks. 

It seems to me that at present, while we are building up a 
Navy and are short of officers and seamen of all grades, it 
would be a very proper time, indeed, to extend the age limit 
of retirement to 64 years instead of 62. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I think the law on this 
subject when changed should be changed wholly in the interest 
of those not in the service. I think it is a question as to how 
the people who provide for the Navy and pay the taxes—cltizens 
of the United States, who through legislation organize a Navy— 
can be best served by their naval officers, If 62 is the right 
age to retire them, it is the right age to retire all of them. 
The mere fact that a man would not be promoted to a higher 
office if he is retired at 62 is no excuse whatever for changing 
the rule as to him. If naval officers can do efficient service, as 
a rule, longer than the age of 62, then the time of service ought 
to be extended as to all of them. If 64 is the age at which we 
may expect complete proficiency, then none of them ought to 
retire before they are 64. It is a mistake, if 64 is the proper 
age for service, to retire uny before 64. 

My position is simply this, that legislation should not be 
shaped simply to take care of particular men. It should be 
framed to take care of the interests of those who are not in 
office; and whatever time is considered the appropriate time 
to which some should serve, I would be glad to see the same 
time made for all. I object to one date for one and another date 
for another. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I quite agree with the Senator 
from Georgia. I will say, further, that at the time the rear 
admirals named entered the Naval Academy the ages of en- 
trance to the academy were from 14 to 18 years, as I remember. 
Many entered the academy in those early days at 16 years and 
graduated when they were 20 years old. Theage has been in- 
creased since then from 16 to 20, but I believe that it would be 
wise to extend the age limit from 62 to 64, and I hope there 
will be no objection to an amendment of that kind when I 
offer it. 

Mr. SWANSON. I can not consent to extend the age from 
62 to 64, and I make a point of order against it. 

Mr. SMOOT. It has not been offered yet. 

Mr. SWANSON. The point of order is made against this 
provision. I have always doubted the wisdom of a provision 
which extends to the Naval Academy of the same class the right 
of serving 41 years. Some graduate when they are 24 and some 
graduate when they are 20. The effect of it would be to extend 
the age limit probably to 65. The man who would graduate at 
24 and would serve 41 years would be 65. 

Another disadvantage would be that the entire class would 
be retired at one time. I have doubted the wisdom of retiring 
a class entirely at one time. I am opposed to extending the 
age limit for retirement in the Navy. In the Army some of the 
ablest generals we have are old men, but nearly all of the com- 
manders of the fleets in Europe are young men. It is a more 
trying life and requires more activity, more physical strength 
than service in the Army. I would be compelled to make a point 
of order against an amendment extending the age limit to 64. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I suggest to the Senators that Lord Nelson 
was 48 years old when he fought the Battle of Trafalgar and 
his greatest naval achievement, the Battle of the Nile was 
fought when he was 39 years old. It is the tendency of the Eu- 
ropean countries to keep young men in command of their fleets. 

Mr. WEEKS. But other instances can be given where the 
officers were of much greater age. Lord St. Vincent was mate- 
rially over 60 years old when at the height of his service. 

The application is not universal that the younger officers 
perform the best service. Of course, if the Senator from Vir- 
ginia makes a point of order against the suggested amendment, 
J assume that it will be sustained, and there is not any purpose 
to be served by taking time to discuss the question. Otherwise 
I should like to have done so. 

Mr. SWANSON. I make a point of order against it. I think 
it would be a very unwise thing to do in the Nuvy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Against what—your own amend- 
ment? 

Mr. SWANSON. A point of order has been made against 
this amendment. It is a clear violation of the rule, changing 
the statute that fixes the time of retirement. I think the point 
of order is well taken. 

Mr. WEEKS. The idea the Senator expresses, that he thinks 
such an amendment would be very bad public policy, is not a 
reason for making the point of order. 


Mr. SWANSON. The point of order was made against the 
amendment. I was asked whether I would make a point of 
order against an amendment extending the retirement age to 
64 in the Navy, and I said I would. 

Mr. SMOOT. I expect to offer such an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Just a moment. Does the bill con- 
tain legislation on this subject? It does not. The point of order 
is sustained. 


The next amendment was, on page 133, line 7, after the words 
“in all,“ to strike out 59, 087, 823.85 and insert “ $9,820,- 
900.25,” so as to make the clause read: 


Provisions, Navy: For provisions and commuted rations for the sea- 
men and marines, which commuted rations may be paid to caterers of 
messes, in case of death or desertion, upon orders of the commanding 
officers, commuted rations for officers on sea duty (other than commis- 
sioned officers of the line, Medical and Pa orps, chaplains, chief 
boatswains, chief gunners, alef carpenters, chief machinists, chief pay 
clerks, and chief N og and midshipmen, and commuted rations 
stopped on account of sick in hospital and credited at the rate of 50 
cents per ration to the naval hospital fund; subsistence of officers and 
men unavoidably detained or absent from vessels to which attached 
under orders (during which subsistence rations to be stopped on board 
ship and no credit for commutation therefor to be given) ; and for sub- 
sistence of female nurses, and Navy and Marine Corps general courts- 
martial prisoners undergoing imprisonment with sentences of dishon- 
orable discharge from the service at the expiration of such confinement: 
Provided, That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to commute 
rations for such general courts-martial prisoners in such amounts as 
seem to him proper, which may vary in accordance with the location of 
the naval prison, but which shall in no case exceed 30 cents per diem 
for each ration so commuted; and for the purchase of United States 
Army emer ny rations as 8 In all, 89,820,900, 28, to be ayail- 
able until the close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 134, line 6, before the words 
“coffee mills,” to insert “expenses of disbursing offices”; in 
line 15, after the word “ expenses,” to insert “pay of chemists 
and for inspection service and”; in line 26, before the words 
“for clerical,” to strike out “for chemists and“; in the same 
line, after the word “ Inspection,” to strike out “ storekeeper ” 
and insert “storeman™; on page 135, line 8, after the word 
“stations,” to insert “and disbursing offices”; in line 5, after 
the word “exceed,” to strike out “$1,021,000” and insert 
“ $1,183,000”; and in the same line, after the words “in all,” 
to strike out “ $2,276,000" and insert ‘ $2,623,640,” so as to 
make the clause read: 


Maintenance, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts: For fuel; the removal 
and transportation of ashes and garbage from ships of war; books, 
blanks, and stationery, including stationery for cammanding and navi- 
gating officers of ships, chaplains on shore and afloat, and for the use 
of courts-martial on board ship; purchase, repair, and exchange of 
writers for ships; packing boxes and materials; interior fittings for 
general storehouses, pay offices, and accounting offices In navy yards; 
expenses of disbursing offices ; coffee mills and repairs thereto ; expenses 
of naval clothing factory and machinery for the same; laboratory equip- 
ment; purchase of articles of equipage at home and abroad under the 
cognizance of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, and for the payment 
of labor in equipping vessels therewith, and the manufacture of such 
articles in the several navy yards; musical instruments and music; 
mess outfits; soap on board naval vessels; athletic outfits; tolls, fer- 
riages, yeomen’s stores, safes, and other Incidental expenses ; pay of 
chemists and for inspection service and labor in general storehouses, 
paymasters’ offices, and accounting offices in er 8 yards and naval sta- 
tions, including naval stations maintained in island possessions under 
the control of the United States, and expenses in handling stores pur- 
chased and manufactured under General account of advances"; and 
reimbursement to appropriations of the Department of Agriculture of 
cost of inspection of meats and meat-food 8 for the Navy Depart- 
ment: Provided, That the sum to be pe d out of this appropriation, 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy, for clerical, inspec- 
tion, storeman, store laborer, and messenger service in the gencral store- 
houses, paymasters’ offices, and accounting offices of the navy yards 
and naval stations and disbursing offices for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1917, shall not exceed $1,183,000; in all, $2,623,640, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 135, after line 6, to insert: 

For such appliances, equipment, and storage facilities as may be 
required in the handling, segregation, and care of materials and scrap 
and for the 8 of the same, including the services of necessary 
employees, $80,000: Provided, That scrap sorters may be employed at 
the various navy yards and stations for the purpose of sorting scrap, 
whose wages may be charged to this appropriation. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Bureau of 
Construction and Repair,” on page 137, line 2, after the word 
“ auxiliaries,” to insert “pay of technical, drafting, and inspec- 
tion force and,” so as to read: 

Construction and repair of vessels: For preservation and completion 
of vessels on the stocks and in ordinary; purchase of materials and 
stores of all kinds; steam steerers, pneumatic steerers, steam capstans, 


steam windlasses, and all other auxiliarles; pay of technical, drafting, 
and inspection force and labor in navy yards and on foreign stations, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
“Construction and repair of vessels,” on page 139, line 6, after 
the word “ clerical,” to strike out “drafting, inspection,” and 
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in line 10, after the word “ exceed,” to strike out “$1,300,000” 
and insert $400,000," so as to read: z 

And the Seere of the Navy is hereby authorized to make expendi- 
tures from appropriate funds under the various bureaus for repairs and 
changes on the vessels herein named. in an amount not to exceed the 
sum specified for each vessel, res as follows: North Dakota, 
$730,000; Georgia, $525,000; 10 25.000; Salem, 8430. 000: 
Cincinnati, $285,000; Saratoga, 8 5.000; Henley, 8150. ; Mayrant, 

150.000; F-1, $205,000; Fe, $205,000; F-3, $205.000; Pontiac, 

20,000; Constitution, $150,000; in all. 83.915. : Provided further, 

t the sum to be paid out of this 8 under the direction 

of the Secretary of the Navy, for clerleal. watchmen (ship keepers) 

and messenger service In navy yards, naval stations, and offices o 

superintending naval constructors for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917, shall not exceed $400,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 139, line 25, after the word 
“cost” to strike out “the money obtained from such sale to be 
covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts " and insert 
“All moneys received from such sale shall be deposited by the 
Secretary of the Navy in the Treasury. This money, when so 
deposited, is hereby appropriated toward the construction of 
additional auxiliary ships of the Navy classified as colliers, 
transports, tenders, supply ships, or hospital ships,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

The Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to sell an 
the auxiliary ships of the Navy classified as colliers, transpo! 
supply ships, special types, and hospital ships, which are 18 years an 
over in age, which he deems unsuited to present needs of the Navy and 
which can dl of at an advantageous price, which shal] not be 
less than 50 1755 cent of their original cost. En moneys received from 
such sale shali be deposited 1 the 8 of the Navy in the Treas- 
ury. This money, when so deposited, is hereby appropriated toward 
the construction of additional auxiliary ships of the Navy classified as 
colliers, transports, tenders, supply ships, or hospital ships. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 140, line 19, after the words 
“South Carolina,” to strike out “ $10,000” and insert “ $25,000,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

For repairs and improvement of machinery and implements at plant 
at navy yard, Charleston, S. C., $25,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Bureau of 
Steam Engineering,” on page 141, line 18, after the words “ pay 
of,” to insert “ technical, drafting, inspection, and,” so as to read: 

Engineering: For repai 


tively, 


or all of 
tende 


cluding Ly ry of office of superintendent of radio service 


tion of naval vessels, yard craft, 
tion, repair, and preservation of 


xpenses fo rds and stations, ere 
tors’ offices, the we palo. | experiment station, such as photographing, 
technical books, and periodicals, instru- 


necessary to carry on e: 
raphy at the naval radio ratory. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in the item of appropriation for 
engineering, on page 142, line 1, after the word “ clerical,” to 
strike out “drafting, inspection“; in line 6, after the word“ ex- 
ceed,” to strike out $801,876.28" and insert “$350,000”; and 
in line 8, after “ $10,000,” to insert: 

Provided further, That such land of the United States under the 
control of a particular department or other branch of the Government 
that has been or may hereafter be mutually selected as a site for a 
naval radio station may, by. direction of the President, be transferred 
to and placed under the contro] and jurisdiction of the Navy Depart- 
ment for use as a naval radio station or other naval purposes: Pro- 
vided, That the sum to be paid out of this ropriation under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Navy for clerical and m r 
service in navy yards, naval stations, and offices of the United States 
inspectors of machinery and engineering material for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, shall not ex $350,000: Provided further 
That the sum to be paid out of this appropriation for the 88 ot 
land for sites for radio shore stations shall not ex: $10,000: Pro- 
vided further, That such land of the United States under the control 
of a particular department or other branch of the Government that 
has been or may hereafter be mutually selected as a site for a naval 
radio station may, by direction of the dent, be transferred to and 
placed under the control and jurisdiction of the Navy Department for 
use as a naval radio station or other naval purposes. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. To what does the word “mutually” 
refer? 

Mr. SWANSON. I take it it means between the different 
departments of the Government. I think the purpose is to 
transfer certain land that might belong to the Army to the 
radio stations of the Navy. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the Senator from Virginia is clear 
about that, I shall not now delay the consideration of the bill, 


but it does not seem to me to be at all so from its hasty reading 
at the desk. I could not tell as the Secretary read the lan- 
guage whether it meant the land was to be mutually agreed 
upon by a certain department and by the President, and then by 
direction of the President to be set aside, or what it did mean, 
I do not yet feel clear about it. 

Mr. SWANSON. We will correct it in conference. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Let it be corrected in conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Naval Affairs 
was, on page 142, line 25, to increase the total appropriation 
for the Bureau of Steam Engineering from “ 59,051, 876.28 to 
“ $9,056,376.28.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 142, line 25, after the 
amendment just adopted, to insert the following proviso: 

Provided further, That an expenditure under this 8 of 
not exceeding $4,500 is authorized for the installation of a pneumatic 
tube between the communication office in the State, War, and Navy 
Building, and the branch communication office in the Navy annex, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Naval Acad- 
emy,” on page 145, line 10, after “ $2,400,” to insert “2 clerks, 
at $1,800 each“; in line 13, before the word “ clerks,” to strike 
out “four” and insert two“; and in line 19, after the words 
“Naval Academy,” to strike out “$238,860” and insert 
“ $240,780,” so as to make the clause read: 

One swordmaster, $1,600; 1 assistant, $1.200; and 2 assistants, 

1.000 each; 2 instructors in physical training, at $1,500 each; 
training, at $1, i and 1 instructor in 


900 each: 1 secretary of the Naval Academy, 

3 2 clerks, at 81.8 71 

1,200 each; 4 clerks, at $1,000 each; 4 clerks, at $900 each; 2 

at $840 each; 1 stenographer, at 88 ; 1 draftsm 

veyor, $1,200; services of organist at chapel, $300; 
watch, $1,100; 1 second captain of the watch, $1,000; 
at $900 each; 3 telephone switchboard 
attendant, at 8300. 
emy, $240,780. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 147, line 4, after the words 
“civil establishment,” to strike out “ $834,521.92” and insert 
“ $336,441.92.” so as to read: 

In all, civil establishment, $336,441.92, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 147, after line 16, to strike 
out, “ Expenses of the Board of Visitors of the Naval Academy, 
being actual expenses while engaged upon duties as members 
of the board not to exceed $5 a day and actual expenses of 
travel by the shortest mail routes, and for clerk hire, and other 
Incidental and necessary expenses of the board, $500,” and in- 
sert: 


From and after the of this act there shall be appointed 
year, in the following’ manner, a board of visitors, to . the am. 
— examination of 


clerks, 
$1,200; 1 sur- 
captain of the 
watchm 
operators, at $600 each; 
In all, pay of professors and others, Naval Acad- 


ated as visitors by the Vice President 
e Senate and the ker of the House 


f: of tbe Senate and chairman of the Committee on Naval Afairs 
— the House of Representatives shall be ex officio members of sald 


Each member of said board shall receive not exceeding 8 cents per 
mile traveled by the most direct route from his residence to Annapolis 
and — per mile for each mile from sald place to his residence on 
Por a — of the Board of Visitors to the Naval Academy, $3,000. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Virginia what the law is at present regarding the 
number of Senators and Representatives who are appointed as 
visitors to the Naval Academy? 

Mr. SWANSON. The present Board of Visitors is composed 
of Senators and Representatives 

Mr. PENROSE. I understand that; but is there any limit 
to the number? 

Mr. SWANSON, I think there is a limit, though I forget the 
exact number. 

Mr. PENROSBH. I do not at all object to it; in fact, I think 
it is a very excellent provision to have seven civilians appointed 
by the President; but it seems to me that the bill has fixed a 
rather low limit on the number of Senators and Representatives 
who should visit the academy. I feel that every Senator and 


Representative who goes to the academy comes back with infor- 
mation which is of value in the discharge of his duties. 

I know also how difficult it is to get Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to visit the academy, but it seems to me as if this 
were rather a low limit, I do not know whether the Senator 
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from Virginia has given the subject any special attention, but 
would he object to making the number on the board 5 Senators 
and 10 Representatives? 

Mr. SWANSON. The board is now composed, as I under- 
stand, of 2 Senators, 3 Members of the other House, and 7 
civilians, 12 in all, and it seems to me that that is enough. 

Mr. PENROSE. The bill provides for only two Senators. 

Mr. SWANSON. For two Senators and three Representatives. 

Mr. PENROSE. It is not an important matter, but I really 
think the more Senators and Representatives visit the academy 
the better able they will be to cope with the many complex 
questions that come up in Congress in connection with legisla- 
tion for the acadamy and for the discipline of the cadet corps. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has no right to inter- 
fere, but, as the Chair reads the amendment, the language is 
identical with the present law. 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like simply to ask the Senator, by 
unanimous consent, if I am out of order, whether he does not 
think he has the limit rather low? 

Mr. SWANSON. This amendment provides for a board of 
12 members—7 civilians, 2 Senators, and 3 Members of the 
House. I have no objection to increasing the number and tak- 
ing it to conference. 

Mr. PENROSE. I would suggest to the Senator to increase 
the number slightly, because I was ence a visitor to the academy, 
and I know how much I learned when I was there which has 
been useful to me in participating in the consideration of such 
legislation. 

Mr. SWANSON. Does the Senator suggest three Senators 
and three Members of the other House? 

Mr, PENROSE. I should be almost willing to suggest five 
Senators and 10 Representatives, if the Senator from Vir- 
ginia does not think that too large a number, but I do not 


press it. 

Mr. SWANSON, If the members of this board do not hap- 
pen to be in Washington, it might be very expensive for them to 
visit the academy if they were at home, a long distance away. 

Mr. PENROSE. I leave the matter to the Senator. I merely 
desired to call his attention to it. I repeat, however, I think 
he has the number a little low. 

Mr. SWANSON. I offer the amendment that we appoint 
four Senators 

Mr. PENROSE. The expense would not be very much of an 
item compared to the good which would be accomplished. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am willing to adopt any number the 
Senator may suggest—four Senators and five Members of the 
other House and then the chairmen of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs of the two Houses as members. I offer an amendment 
to the amendment to that effect. 

Mr. PENROSE. Make it four Senators and five Members of 
the other House. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, E am sorry to find the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs has gone back to what I consider the 
discredited method of carrying out an antiquated provision of 
the law. The old method was to have the Board of Visitors 
to the Military and Naval Academies made up of three or four 
Senators and Representatives and a half dozen or more civil- 
ians. The inspection which is made is at the time of the an- 
nual examinations, when everything is on dress parade, and 
no useful purpose is accomplished by attending at such a time. 
Incidentally the board does not have an opportunity to witness 
the conduct of the affairs of the academy, as the academy is 
carried on from day to day and from week to week. but simply 
preparation is made for them in the shape of drills and ex- 
aminations without any opportunity to witness the instruction 
or the courses which are being taken or anything of that sort. 

My judgment is that while the cost of visitors going to the 
aeademy is not expensive, and therefore is not of great impor- 
tance, it is a waste of money. If provision were made to send 
civilian visitors. there during the actual course—that is to say, 
while the actual course was being conducted at any time dur- 
ing the year—let them drop in there from time to time and wit- 
ness the drills, the recitations, and the conduct of other affairs 
at the academy, they would get some knowledge of matters 
them whieh would enable them to make recommendations which 
would be of importance in conducting that institution. 

Mr. CLAPP. Will the Senator from Massachusetts allow 
an interruption? 

Mr. WEEKS. I will do so in just a moment. I do not believe 
that the recommendations of a Board of Visitors to the Naval 
Academy was ever looked at by a Senator or by a Representative 
since the beginning of time; I do not think any consideration 
was ever given to their report; but whatever report they make 
is based on the recommendations of officers stationed at the 
academy at the time, recommendations which should be made 
in the usual course if it were desirable to do so. 


I am not going to make a motion to strike out this provi- 
sion, but I wanted to submit these observations, because I think 
it is a foolish waste of public money and a foolish method of 
attempting to correct any policies or methods at the academy, 
which might be changed if they were inspected by proper 


officials. 

Mr. CLAPP. I want to ask the Senator from Massachusetts 
if his criticism as to civilians going to the academy when the in- 
stitution is on dress parade would not apply with equal force to 
Members of the Senate and House of Representatives going there? 

Mr. WEEKS. I think so, absolutely. I think Members of 
the Senate and of the House should go to the Naval Academy 
and should go to West Point during the term when they can see 
work as it is being done and learn something, as the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] has suggested. What we 
should do is to have visitors go there who not only can get 
information, but who are competent to make suggestions which 
will improve the course or improve the methods followed at the 
academy and the manner of conducting it. This meeting of 
the Board of Visitors is entirely foreign to any such result. 

Mr. CLAPP. I think myself it is very valuable to have civil- 
lan visitors to the academies at West Point and Annepolis. 
They become interested, and we obtain suggestions from them. 
I quite agree, however, with the Senator that the visitation by 
anybody to an institution when the visitation is anticipated is 
very apt to involve a certain degree of preparation for the vis- 
itors and a dress parade condition for their inspection. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts whether he would »pprove of a suggestion that 
the annual visit should be made at a date designated by the 
Seeretary of the Navy? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, it would be an improvement if 
the visit were made at any other time than at the time of the 
annual graduation ceremonies, 

Mr. PENROSE. Well, rather than fix an arbitrary date, I 
move to amend the amendment—and it can be considered in 
eonference—so that it will read: 

The date of the annual visit of the board aforesaid to be fixed by 
the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. SWANSON. I will accept the amendment for the consid- 
eration of the conferees. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania to. the 
amendment reported by the committee, and the Chair will ask 
the Senator from Pennsylvania to note the amendment prepared 
by the Secretary to see whether it carries out his idea. 

The Secretary. In the amendment of the committee on page 
147, line 24, after the word “to,” it is proposed to strike out 
“attend the annual examination of the academy” and insert 
“visit annually the academy, the date of the annual visit of the 
board aforesaid to be fixed by the Secretary of the Navy,” so as 
to read: 

From and after the passage of this act there shall be appointed 
every year, In the following manner, a Board of Visitors, to visit the 
academy, the date of the annual visit of the board aforesaid to be 
fixed by the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I suggest that it might be better to insert 
the words “at a date to be fixed by the Secretary of the Navy” 
following the words “to attend the annual examination of the 
academy.” 

Mr. LODGE. The annual examination is a fixed date, and that 
would not meet the object of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Very well. 

Mr. PENROSE. I think the amendment is all right as the 
Secretary has read it. 

Mr. SWANSON, I accept the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Virginia has 
proposed an amendment to the amendment, which the Secre- 
tary will now state. 

The Secrerary. In the committee amendment on page 
147, line 25, after the word “ and,” it is proposed to strike out 
“two” and insert “four”; and on page 148, line 1, after the 
word “and,” to strike out “three” and insert “five,” so as 
to read: “and four Senators and five Members of the House of 
Representatives.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection the amendment 
to the amendment is agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Naval Affairs was, 
on page 149, line 17, after the words “ Naval Academy,” to strike 
out “$701,446.92” and insert “ $705,866.92”; so as to make the 
clause read: 

In all, Naval Academy, $705,866.92. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Marine 
Corps,“ on page 149, line 21, after the word“ paymasters,” to 
strike out “seven” and insert “ nine,” and in line 22, after the 


word “authorized,” to strike out “$1,328,749” and insert 
“$1,421,849,” so as to make the clause read: 
Pay, Marine Corps: Vay of officers, active list: For yay and allow- 


ances prescribed by law of oficera on the active list, including clerks 
for assistant paymasters, nine, and for the following additional officers 
hereby authorized, $1,421,849. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
pay, Marine Corps, on page 151, line 1, after the word “ colonel,” 
to insert the following proviso: 


Provided further, That the officers serving in the senior des of the 
Adjutant and Inspector's, Quartermaster’s, and Paymaster's Departments 
shall, while serving therein, have the rank, pay, and allowances of a 


brigadier general: And provided further, That for the pw e of de- 
termining the number of officers in the various ranks as herein provided 
such staff officers shall be counted as being of the rank of colonel: 
And provided further, That officers 7 permanent appointments in 
the staff departments shall not be eligible for appointment to the grade 
of brigadier general of the line, as hereinbefore provided. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 155, line 6, after the words 
“ Marine Corps,” to insert “or Navy Pay Corps,” and in line 8, 
after the words“ Marine Corps,” to insert “ or Navy Pay Corps,” 
so as to make the clause read: 


The President is hereby authorized, within two years after the ap- 
proval of this act, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to transfer to the active list of the Marine Corps or Navy Pay Corps 
any officer under 50 years of age who may have been transferred from 
the active list to the retired list of the Marine Corps or Navy ris Co 
by the action of any retiring board for physical disability incurred in the 
line of aN : Provided, That such oficer shall be transferred to the place 
on the active list which he would haye had if he bad not been retired, 
and shall be carried as an additional number in the grade to which he 
may be transferred or at any time thereafter promoted: Provided fur- 
ther, That such officer shall establish to the satisfaction of the 

of the Navy his mental. moral, professional, and physical qualifica- 
tions to perform the duties on the active list of the de to which he is 
transferred. The 1 of sections 1493 and 1494 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States shall apply to the Marine Corps. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 155, after line 21, to insert: 


In lieu of suspension from promotion of any officer of the Marine 
Corps who hereafter fails to pass a satisfactory professional examina- 
tion for promotion, or who is now under suspension from promotion by 
reason of such failure, such officer shall er loss of numbers, upon 
approval of the recommendation of the examining board, in the re- 
spective ranks, as follows: Lieutenant colonel, 1; major, 2; captain, 
3; first lieutenant, 5; second lieutenant, 8: Provided, That any such 
officer shall be reexamined as soon as may be expedient after the ex- 
piration of six months if he in the meantime mes due for 
promotion, and if he does not in the meantime a become due for pro- 
motion he shall reexamined at such time anterior to again becoming 
due for promotion as may be for the best interests of the service: Pro- 
vided further, That if any such officer fails to pass a satisfactory pro- 
fessional reexamination he shall be honorably discharged, with one year’s 
pay, from the Marine Corps. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 157, line 1, before the 
words “sergeants major,” to strike out “ Seventeen ” and insert 
“ Twenty-eight"; in line 2, before the words “quartermaster 
sergeants,” to strike out“ seventy-two ” and Insert “ one hundred 
and seventeen”; in line 8, before the words “ first sergeants,” 
to strike out“ sixty-five” and insert“ one hundred and seven“; 
in line 4, before the words “ gunnery sergeants,” to strike out 
“ sixty-five” and insert “one hundred and seven“; in line 5, 
before the word “hundred,” to strike out “three” and insert 
“five”; in line 6, before the word “ corporals,” to strike out 
“ five hundred“ and insert “ eight hundred and thirty-five”; in 
the same line, before the word “drummers,” to strike out 
„ thirty“ and insert “ fifty“; in the same line, before the word 
“trumpeters,” to strike out “thirty” and insert “fifty”; in 
line 7, before the word “ privates,” to strike out “two thon- 
sand“ and insert“ three thousand two hundred and thirty-five ” ; 
and in line 20, after the words “ In all,” to strike out $3,434,- 
582.52” and insert “ $3,665,942.52," so as to make the clause 
read: 

Pay of enlisted men, active list: Pay and allowances of noncom- 
missioned officers, musicians, and privates, as prescribed by law, and 
for the following additional enlisted men hereby authorized: Twenty- 
eight sergeants major, 117 quartermaster sergeants, 107 first hank ica > 
107 gunnery ee 500 sergeants, 835 corporals, 50 drummers, 
trumpeters, 3,235 privates; and hereafter the number of enlisted men 
of the Marine Corps shall be exclusive of those sentenced by court- 
martial to discharge, and for the expenses of clerks of the United States 
Marine Corps traveling under orders, and including additional com- 
un captains, fun pointers, mees age . coo, TSSEA, ene 

en F 5 è men, 

2 hol ing Gond-conduct Isedale, Spins, < or” bars, including interest on 
deposits by enlisted men, post-exchange debts of deserters, under such 
es as the Secretary of the Navy may prescribe, and the authorized 
travel allowance of discharged enlisted men and for prizes for excel- 


ence in gunnery exercise and target practice, both afloat and ashore, 
In all, $3,665,942.52. £ i 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 157, after line 21, to insert: 


The President is authorized when in his Judgment it becomes neces- 
sary to place the country in a complete state of preparedness, to fur- 
ther increase the enlisted strength of the Marine Corps to 17,400: 
And provided, That the distribution in the various — — shall be in 
the same proportion as that authorized at the time when the President 
avails himself of the authority herein granted. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 159, line 7, after the word 
“ undrawn,” to strike out “$90,000” and insert “$100,000,” so 
as to make the clause read: 


Undrawn clothing: For payment to discharged enlisted n fi 
clothing undrawn, $100,000. z 2 £ eb 8 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 159, line 9, after the word 
“troops,” to strike out “ $55,000" and insert $58,000,” so as 
to make the clause read: 


308.000 For mileage to officers travellng under orders without troops, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 159, line 11, after the word 
“quarters,” to strike out “ $56,000" and insert “$61,000,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

For tati t rt f off 
KE aoe aie, a r artens. 1080 * on duty without troops where 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 160, line 9, after the words 
“ Marine Corps,” to strike out“ $5,331,406.80" and insert $5,- 
673,866.30,” so as to make the clause read: 

In all, pay, Marine Corps, $5,073,866.30. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Maintenance, 
Quartermaster’s Department, Marine Corps,” on page 160, line 
24, after the word “rations,” to strike out $1,150,068.90” and 
insert “ 51, 491,621.90,“ so as to read: 


to enlisted men regularly detailed as clerks and messen, ; payments 
f hile held under 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 161, line 14, after the word 
“law,” to strike out “ $926,423.50” and insert “ $1,158,058.50,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

Clothing, Marine C : F. š 
ptivetes, authorised biw, 51. 188.688.80. N 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 161, line 20, after the word 
“ officers,” to strike out“ $217,092,660 ” and insert“ $243,561.92,” 
so as to make the clause read: 


Fuel, Marine Corps: For heat, light, and commutation thereof for 
the authorized allowance of quarters for officers and enlisted men, and 


other 8 and grounds pertaining to the Marine Corps; fuel, 
electricity, and oil for cooking, power, and other purposes; and sales to 
officers, $243,561.92, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 162, line 23, after the word 
“ supplies,” to insert “including a reserve supply of small-arms 
ammunition ”; and in line 24, after the words “in all,” to strike 
out “$713,648.78 ” and insert “ $1,657,021.74,” so as to make the 
clause read: 


Military stores, Marine Corps: Pay of chief armorer, at $4 per diem; 
one mechanic, at $3 per diem; two mechanics, at $2.50 each per diem; 
one chief electrician, at $4 per diem, and one assistant electrician, a 
80 per diem; per diem of enlisted men employed on constant labor 

or periods of not less than 10 days; pure of two armored automo- 

biles, to cost not 1 each, military equipments, such as 
rifles, revolvers, cartridge boxes, bayonet scab! s, haversacks, blanket 
bam canteens, rife slings, swords, drums, trumpets, flags, waistbelts, 
waist plates, cartridge belts, spare parts for repairing rifles, machetes ; 
purchase and repair of tents, field cots, field ovens, and stoves for tents; 
purchase and repair of instruments for bands; purchase of music and 
musical accessories; purchase and 5 prizes for excellence in 
gunnery and rifle practice; good-conduct ages; medals awarded to 
officers and enlisted men by the Government for conspicuous, gallant, 
and al service; incidental expenses of schools of application ; con- 
struction, equipment, and maintenance of school, library, and amuse- 
ment rooms and siums for enlisted men, and the purchase and 
repair of all articles of field sports for enlisted men; purchase and 
repair of signal equipment and stores; establishment and maintenance 
of targets and ranges, renting ranges, construction of buildings for 
temporary shelter and preservation of stores, and entrance fees in 
competitions; procuring, preserving, and handling ammunition and 
other necessary military supplies including a reserve supply of small- 
arms ammunition; in all, $1,657,021.74. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 163, line 24, after the 
word “service,” to strike out “ $459,711.65” and insert $549,- 
630.65,” so as to read: 

Transportation and recrut , Marine Corps: For transportation of 
troops and of applicants for enlistment Bend recruiting stations and 
recruit depots or posts, including ferriage and transfers en route, or 
cash In lieu thereof; toilet kits for issue to recruits upon their t 
enlistment and the expense of the recruiting service, 9,630.65. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 164, line 12, after the 
word “days,” to strike out “$170,000” and insert $220,000," 
so as to make the clause read: 

Repairs of barracks, Marine Corps: Repairs and Improvements to 
barracks, quarters, and other public buildings at posts and stations; 
for the renting, leasing, improvement, erection of buildings in the 
District of Cofümdla and at such other places as the public exigencies 
Tequire; and for per diem to enlisted men egy te under the direc- 
tion of the Quartermaster's rtment en the repair of barracks. 
quarters, and other public build on constant labor for periods of 
not less than 10 days, $220,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 164, line 14, after the 
word “horses,” to strike out “$39,246” and insert $80,306,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

Forage, Marine Co : For forage in kind and stablin 
animals of the Quartermaster’s Department and the autho: 
of officers’ horses, $80,306. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


for public 
number 


The next amendment was, on page 165, line 3, after the 


words “ per month,” to strike out “ $107,512” and insert “ $111,- 
928,” so as to make the clause read: 

Commutation of quarters, Marine Corps: Commutation of quarters 
for enlisted men on recruiting duty. for officers and enlisted men serv- 
ing with troops where there are no publie quarters belonging to the 
Government, and where there are not sufficient quarters 
the United States to accommodate them; commutation of quarters [ur 
enlisted men employed as clerks and messengers in the offices of the 
commandant, adjutant and in or, paymaster, and quartermaster, 
and the offices of the assistant adjutant and ors, assistant pay- 
masters, assistant quartermasters, at $21 each per month, and for 
enlisted men employed as messengers In said offices, at $10 each per 
month, $111,928. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
“ Contingent, Marine Corps,” on page 166, line 21, after the word 
“classify,” to strike out “$654,345” and insert $846,385,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

Improvi 
straw for ; 
ture for Government quarters and repair of same: packing and cratin 
officers’ allowance of ta on change of station; deodorizers, lubri- 
cants, disinfectants; an or all emergencies and extraordinary ex- 
penses arising at home and abroad but impossible to anticipate or 
classify, $846 885. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 166. line 24, after the 
words Marine Corps,” to strike out “ $4,469,048.49 ” and insert 
“ $6,389,513.71,” so as to make the clause read: 


In all, for the maintenance of Quartermaster’s Department, Marine 
Corps, $6,389,513.71; and the money herein specifically appropriated 
for the maintenance of the Quartermaster's Department, Marine Corps, 
shall be disbursed and accounted for in accordance with existing law 
as maintenance, Quartermaster’s Department, Marine Corps, and for 
that purpose shall constitute one fund. i 


The amendment was agreed to. ' 

The next amendment was, on page 167, after line 4 to insert: 

For the authorized expenses of the Marine Corps reserve, $25,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 167, line 7, after the words 
“public works,” to strike out $9,800.454.79” and insert $12,- 
088,380.01,” so as to make the clause read: 


Total Marine Corps, exclusive of public works, 812,088, 380.01. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Increase of 
the Navy,” on page 167, after line 9, to strike out: 


For the purpose of further increasing the Naval Establishment of the 
United States the President of the United States is hereby authorized 
to have constructed five battle cruisers ca ng suitable armor and 
as erful armament as any other vessel of their class, to bave the 
hig racticable and greatest desirable radius of action. to 
cost, exclusive of armor and armament, not to exceed 815.000.000 each. 

Four scout cruisers, carryl. 


suitable protection and armament 
suited to their size and est practicable speed and 
greatest desirable radius o exerosive of armor and 
armament, not to exceed $4 
Ten torpedo-boat destroyers, to have the highest practicable speed 
and greatest desirable radius of action, to cost, exctusive of armor and 
armament, not to exceed 81.000.000 each: Provided, That four of sald 
terpedo-boat destroyers herein authorized shall be built on the Pacifie 
coast: Provided further, That the cost of construction on the Pacific 
coast does not exceed the cost of construction on the Atlantic coast 
plus the cost of transportation from the Atlantic to the Pacifi 
submarines, of which number three shall be of 
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which can be procured at a cost, exclusive of armor and armament, not 
to exceed $625.000 each, and the sum of 59.387.000 is hereby appropri- 
ated for said purposes, to be available until expended. 

Fifteen of the submarines herein authorized shall be built on the 
Pacific coast: Provided, That the cost of construction on the Pacific 
coast does not exceed the cost of construction on the Atlantic plus the 
cost of transportation from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Une fuel-oil ship, to cost, exclusive of armor and armament, not to 
exceed 81.265.000. 

One ammunition ship, to cost, exclusive of armor and armament, not 


to exceed $2.600,000, 

One hospital ssip: to cost not to exceed $2,250,000. 

The Secretary of the Navy shall build any of the vessels herein au- 
thorized in such navy yards as he may des te should it reasonabl 
. that the persons, firms, or corporations, or the agents thereof, 
bidding for the construction of any of said vessels have entered into 
any combination, ment, or understanding the effect, object, or 
purpose of which is to deprive the Government of fair, open, and un- 
restricted competition in letting contracts for the construction of any 
of said vessels: Provided, That the of the Navy is hereby 
authorized to build any of the vessels herein authorized in such navy 
yards as he may designate. 

Construction and machinery: On account of hulls and outfits of ves- 
sels and machinery of vessels heretofore and herein authorized, to be 
available unti! expended, 847.366.860. 

Increase of the Navy, torpedo boats: On account of submarine tor- 

o boats heretofore authorized, to be available until expended, 


5.282.593. 
Increaye of the Navy, armor and armament: Toward the armor and 
eretofore and herein authorized, to be available 


armament for vessels 
until expended, 533,590,000: 

Increase of the Navy, ammunition: For ammunition for the vessels 
herein authorized, to be available until expended, $11,329,925. 
Total herein authorized, 


0 increase of the Navy heretofore and 
$107,262.438. 
And insert: 
For the pu of further increasing the Naval Establishment of 


rpose 

the United States the President of the United States is hereby author- 
ized to undertake prior to July 1, 1919, the construction of the vessels 
8 a2 datt hi carryin h d 

en first-class eships, g as heavy armor and as power- 
ful armament as any vessels of their class, to have the highest practi- 
cable speed and greatest desirable radius of action; four of these at a 
cost, exclusive of armor and armament, not to exceed $11,500,000 each, 
to be begun as soon as practicable. 

Six battle cruisers, carrying suitable armor and as powerful arma- 
ment as any vessels of their class, to have the highest practicable speed 
and greatest desirable radius of action; four of these to cost, ex- 
clusive of armor and armament, not to exceed $16,500,000 each, to be 

as soon as practicable. 

en scout cruisers, carr. suitable protection and armament suited 
to their size and type, to ve the highest practicable speed and great- 
est desirable radius of action; four to cost, exclusive of armor and 
FFF „000 each, to be begun as soon as 

racticable. 

i Fifty torpeđo-boat destroyers, to have the highest practicable speed 
and greatest desirable radius of action; 20 to cost, exclusive of armor 

armament, not to exceed $1,200,000 eacb, to be begun as soon as 
practicable: Provided, That not less than 4 of these shall be built on 
the Pacific coast: Provided further, That the cost of construction on 
the Pacific coast does not exceed the cost of construction on the At- 
8 coast plus the cost of transportation from the Atlantic to the 

acific, 


Nine fleet submarines. 
Fifty-eight coast submarines, ef which number 8 to have a surface 
displacement of about 800 tons each, to cost, exclusve of armor and 
armament, not to exceed $1,200,000 each, 27, which shall be the 
best and most desirable and useful type of submarine which can be 
rocured at a cost, exclusive of armor and armament, not to exceed 
700,000 each, be begun as soon as practicable; and the sum of 
8.217.000 is hereby 8 for the construction of said sub- 
1 Not less than 12 of the sub- 
marines as soon as practicable shall be 
built on the Pacific coast: That the cost of construction on 
the Pacifie coast does not exceed the cost of construction on the At- 
5 coast plus the cost of transportation from the Atlantie to the 
acific. 

One submarine, equipped with the Neff tem of submarine propul- 
sion, exclusive of armor armament, $250,000: Provided, That the 
owners of the Neff system of submarine propulsion will construct, in 
accordance with drawings, plans, and specifications porites by them, 
one coast-defense submarine of about 150 tons displacement when 
submerged carrying armor and armament similar and equal to that 
of the “C™ class of submarines, with fittings, equipment, machinery, 
devices, appliances, and Soper sence of every kind with 
improvemen complete in a 


poses: fi 

shall not be paid to the builders of 
‘ca service tests, and been accep’ 
by but upon such completion, tests, and 
8 by 


marines, to be available until expended. 


herein authorized to be 


the Navy the sum appropriated shall 


Three fuel ships, one at a cost not to exceed $1,500,000, to be begun 
eticable. 


One transport. 
One hospital ship, at a cost not to excced $2,350,000, to be begun 
as soon as practicable. 


tender. 
Two ammunition shi one at a cost, exclusive of armor and arma- 
ment, not to exceed $ .000, to be be 
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n, and unre- 
on of any of 
is bereby au- 
in such navy 


purpose of which is to deprive the Government of fair, o 
stricted competition in letting contracts for the constru: 
said vessels: Provided, That the Secretary of the Na 
thorized to build any of the vessels herein authorized, 
yards as he may designate, 
Construction and machinery: On account of hulls and outfits of 
vessels and machinery of vessels heretofore and herein authorized, to 
be available until expended, $59,000,194, 
Increase of the Navy, torpedo boats: On account of submarine tor- 
8 Seaton heretofore authorized, to be available until expended, 

nerease of the 2 armor and armament: Toward the armor and 
armament for vessels heretofore and herein authorized, to be available 
until expended, $47,110,000. 

Increase of the Navy, ammunition: Toward ammunition for the ves- 
sels herein authorized, to be available unti] expended, $19,485,500. 
2 increase of the Navy heretofore and herein authorized, $139,- 

0 ie 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the amendment just read is, 
of course, the most important part of the bill, and will very 
naturally provoke some discussion. I suggest to the Senator 
having the bill in charge that this amendment be passed over 
and the bill proceeded with, so that the reading of the bill can 
be completed this evening. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have no objection, Mr. President, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I could not hear the request. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator from Colorado requested that 
this amendment be passed over, and I consent to that. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was going to make the same request. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator in 
charge of the bill a question? 

Mr. SWANSON. Certainly. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The Senator is not going to try to force 
the bill to final passage this afternoon, is he? 

Mr. SWANSON. No; I have no purpose of forcing it to final 

ge this afternoon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. - 

The next amendment was, on page 174, after line 21, to strike 
out: 

In the event the Secretary of the Navy is unable to secure from the 
shipbuilders contracts for the expeditious construction of the ships 
herein authorized at a fair and reasonable price, the sum of $6,000,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated to 
enable the Secretary of the Navy to equip the navy F ders at Puget 
Sound, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Boston, Portsmouth, arleston, and 
New Orleans with suitable and necessary machinery, implements, 
building ways, and equipment for the construction of such of the ships 
herein authorized as may be assigned to such yard for construction. 
The yards at Puget Sound, Philadelphia, Norfolk, and Boston to be 
equipped for the construction of capltal ships. 


And insert: 


The Secretary of the . & is authorized to improve and equip the 
navy yards at get Sound, hiladelphia, Norfolk, Boston, Portsmouth, 


Charleston, and New Orleans for the construction of such ships herein 
or as may be hereafter authorized as may be assigned to such yards for 
construction, and the sum of $6,000,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby appropriated for this popon: Provided, That the 
navy yards at Puget Sound. Norfolk, and Boston shall bo equipped for 
the construction of capital ships forthwith. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention 
of the Senator from Virginia to the fact that in line 16 Phila- 
delphia has been apparently omitted by a printer's error, as it 
appears in the paragraph which was amended in line 6. I will 
ask unanimous consent to insert Philadelphia” before “Nor- 
folk,” in line 16. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have no objection. 

Mr. PENROSE. It is evidently an error. 

Mr. SWANSON. That was included in the House bill. 

Mr, PENROSE. Yes; it was included in the House bill. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. That will be done by unanimous 


consent. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, the amendment of the 
committee enumerates a number of navy yards which the Sec- 
retary of the Navy is authorized to improve and equip, with a 
view to the use of these navy yards in the construction of ships 
provided for in the bill. The proviso of the amendment specifies 
Puget Sound, Norfolk, and Boston, and, I understand, by the 
amendment of the Senator from Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
for the larger ships; and it is made obligatory that the Secretary 
shall forthwith prepare these navy yards with a view of con- 
structing there the largest ships provided in this bill. With 
regard to the other navy yards recited in the amendment, the 
authority is given to the Secretary, and an appropriation of 
$6,000,000 is made, to equip these navy yards; but there is no 
direct instruction to the Secretary to equip and improve any 
one of these navy yards, thus leaving the matter entirely to the 
discretion of the Secretary. 

I desire to call the attention of the chairman of the committee 
to the fact that so far as our experience goes, if this authority 
is placed in the discretion of the Secretary, nothing will be 
done, so far as the naval station at New Orleans is concerned, 


toward equipping it with a view of building any of the ships 
provided for in this bill. The policy of the Navy Department 
with regard to that nayal station is such that we of Louisiana 
are warranted in believing that the name of the station at New 
Orleans might as well be entirely left out of this amendment 
unless it is the purpose of the committee to utilize that station 
in the construction of the smaller vessels, 

I will ask the chairman of the committee if this amendment 
might not be further amended so as to direct the Secretary 
of the Navy to utilize this appropriation toward the equipment 
of the yards recited therein with a view of getting them in 
readiness for their share of the construction of the number of 
yessels provided for in the bill? 

Mr. SWANSON. The provision is that the Secretary is 
authorized to improve and equip them. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. He is authorized, but he is not directed 
to do it, as he is in regard to Puget Sound, Boston, Norfolk, and 
Philadelphia, regarding the construction of the larger Ships in 
those yards, Now, I do not object at all to the direction given 
with regard to these larger yards, and to the direction given 
to the Secretary forthwith to equip those yards, but, in so far 
as the other yards are concerned that are not enumerated in 
the proviso, it is left discretionary with the Seeretary as to 
whether or not he shall equip those yards with a view of their 
utilization in the construction of the smaller ships. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, we put in the 
language that is usually used for appropriations. The House 
provision left it entirely discretionary. We thought it should 
not be left discretionary on certain conditions occurring, so we 
used the language that is usually used—that Le is authorized 
to equip them. Some of the yards that were included have not 
been investigated, and we thought there ought to be some little 
discretion, though the language is as strong as the language 
that is usually used in authorizations for any of the navy yards 
in the previous part of the bill; and we made it much stronger 
than the House provision. 

Mr, BROUSSARD. I will call the attention of the chairman 
of the committee to the fact that in so far as the navy yards 
provided for in the proviso are concerned, there is an absolute 
direction, an absolute command, that these yards shall be 
equipped, and in so far as the other yards are concerned the 
Secretary is simply authorized to equip them. So that the one 
is mandatory, and the other, after all, is in the discretion of the 
Secretary. He may or he may not equip them. 

I know that the provision placed in the bill by the House has 
been improved upon by the amendment of the Senate committee: 
but would it not be proper to insert, after the word “ authorized,” 
the words “and directed,” so that it would read that he is 
authorized and directed to equip them? This would make it 
mandatory with regard to the yards, say, at Charleston and 
New Orleans, and place them in the same category with regard 
to the construction of the smaller vessels in those yards as with 
regard to the construction of the larger vessels in the yards 
enumerated in the proviso. 

I move that after the word “authorized” the words “and 
directed ” be inserted. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr, President, does the Senator believe 
that no discretion should be left to the Secretary? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Oh, I believe that all discretion should 
be left to him; and there is plenty of discretion if you insert 
the words “and directed,” because there is a lump appropria- 
tion of $6,000,000 to provide for half a dozen or more navy 
yards, and he can expend just as much or just as little as he 
pleases on each yard. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. In view of the fact that the Congress 
does not know the condition of the navy yards, is it not best 
to leave it to his discretion? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I will state to the Senator that I am 
as convinced as I am of anything in the future. that unless 
there is some direction with regard to this matter the station at 
New Orleans will not be looked after, or will be entirely over- 
looked ; and so far as that station is concerned, the name might 
as well be left out of the provision if the Secretary is not 
directed to equip the yard at New Orleans, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. If that is true, it is because the construc- 
tion can not be done as well there. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Oh, I do not believe that at all. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. We are not capable here, with the present 
data before us, of determining that, and I do not believe that 
these yards ought to be improved unless the cheapest and the 
best construction can be carried on there. This thing of our 
designating a place that is not the best, and making it man- 
datory upon the part of the Secretary of the Navy, seems to me 
to be absurd. If New Orleans is a place where these vessels 
can be constructed better and cheaper, it ought to get all of them 
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that its capacity justifies; but if it is not, the work ought to go 
to those places where it can be done cheaper and better. It 
is not that this construction ought to be distributed around. It 
ought to be a question of the efficiency of the construction at 
particular points, 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, it seems to me 
that if we put in the word “shall,” so as to read “and shall 
equip,” it will limit it to such vessels as may be assigned there. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. That will be satisfactory. 

Mr. SWANSON. I think the insertion of the word “shall” 
there will leave a discretion that is reasonable. 

Mr. BROUSSARD, I moye that the word “shall” be in- 
serted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR (Mr. Kenyon in the chair). 
Will the Senator state exactly where his amendment comes in? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. In line 10, page 175, before the word 
“equip,” I move to insert the word “ shall.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On line 10, in the committee amendment on 
page 175, before the word “equip,” the first word in the line, 
it is proposed to insert the word “ shall.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. I offer an amendment, which I desire to haye 
printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
so ordered. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to make a further inquiry of the 
Senator from Virginia, having charge of the bill. I could not 
hear the remark he made a while ago, but I understood him to 
say there would be no attempt made to finish the bill to-night. 

Mr. SWANSON. There will be no attempt made to finish the 
bill tonight. 

Mr. NORRIS. The amendment that was recently laid over, 
regarding the increase of the Navy, will not come up to-day? 

Mr. SWANSON. It will go over until to-morrow. I assure 
the Senator that it will not be brought up again to-day. 

Mr. NORRIS. I asked that question because the amendment 
that I have just asked to have printed is an amendment to that 
part of the bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. We will let it go over until to-morrow. I 
will not bring up that amendment until to-morrow. 

The Secretary. After the amendment just agreed to, it is 
proposed to insert: 

The Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy are authorized 
and directed to report to Congress at the earliest practicable date, not 
later than December 4, 1916: 

First. Specitic plans for improvement of the harbors and connecting 
channels which, in their judgment, will best provide adequate facilities 
for operations of the fleet for defense of the harbors of Portland, Me.; 

ton, Mass.; Providence. R. I.; New London, New Haven, and 
Bridgeport, Conn.; New York, N. Y.; Norfolk, Va.; Savannah and 
Brunswick, Ga.: Charleston. S. C.; New. Orleans, La.; Galveston, Tex. ; 
San Diego and San Francisco, Cal.; and Seattle, Wash. 

Mr. PENROSE, Mr. President, while that paragraph is be- 
fore the Senate I should like to ask the Senator from Virginia 
whether there would be any objection to adding“ Philadelphia ”? 

Mr. SWANSON. None whatever. 

Mr. LODGE, I suggest that the amendment be read first. 

Mr. PENROSE. Well. there is one paragraph 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the Secretary finish read- 
ing the amendment. 

Mr. SWANSON, I have an amendment including that. I 
should like to get the committee amendment perfected first. Pos- 
sibly it is included in that. I offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
vanin has been recognized. 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like to have the word “ Philadel- 
phia ” put in after “ New York ”—“Philadelphia, Pa.” 

Mr. SWANSON. I have no objection, 

Mr. BORAH. Why not put it in before “ New York”? 

Mr. PENROSE. I was putting it in before “ Norfolk,” in 
line 2, and I thought that was sufficient presumption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator offers that as an 
amendment? 

Mr. PENROSE. I do; and it is accepted, as I understand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 176, line 2, after the words “New 
2 it is proposed to insert “ Philadelphia, Pa.,“ and a semi- 
colon. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SWANSON. Now, I have nn amendment that I wish 
to offer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment will be stated. 


Without objection, it will be 


The Senator from Pennsyl- 


The amendment to the amend- 
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Camden, N. J.,“ 


The SECRETARY. It is also proposed to inse; 
and “ Wilmington, Del.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have another committee amendment here. 

Mr. LODGE. I have a committee amendment to offer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 175, line 22, after the word “ har- 
bors,” it is proposed to insert the words “ and canals.” 

Mr. LODGE. That was the amendment I was about to offer. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY., On page 176, line 5, after the word “ Seattle,” 
it is proposed to insert the words “ Willapa and Grays Harbors.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 176, line 4, between the words 
Texas“ and“ San Diego,” it is proposed to insert: 

Port Arthur, Tex.; Freeport, Tex.; Port Aransas, Tex.; Corpus 
Christi, Tex. ; Rockport, Tex. ; Brazos Island, Tex. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I should like to amend that 
by adding “ Gulfport and Pascagoula, Miss.” 

Mr. LODGE, In behalf of the Senator from Oregon I desire 
to offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Massachusetts that an amendment to the amend- 
ment is now pending. 

Mr. LODGE, I beg pardon; I thought it was Cisposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VarpAman] to the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas [Mr. Suerrarp] to add 
“Gulfport and Pascagoula, Miss.” 

Mr. BORAH. What are these amendments for? 

Mr. LODGE. For the board of officers to visit. 

Mr. SWANSON. The board of officers on the question of pre- 
paredness will visit these places, and the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy will make a report on a proper plan 
of preparedness, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, there is one place left out that 
I think the committee ought to have put in, and that is Wil- 
mington, N. ©. There was fought there the greatest battle of 
the Civil War, at Fort Fisher. Wilmington ought to be included, 
and that place ought to be looked into to see if there are proper 
defenses. We have u fort there now. I think Wilmington ought 
to be included. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think that if this is to go on indefinitely 
we had better take a map and look around the Gulf coast and the 
South Atlantic coast and the Pacific coast and put in all the 
places, and take the towns in Arizona and New Mexico and 
Texas on the Rio Grande and put them all in. It seems to me 
that these officials can be trusted to know what towns we 
should prepare to defend without having them specially desig- 
nated by Congress, when mentioning one by omission implies 
that some others are not equally worthy of defending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VarpamMan] to the 
amendment. g 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. I wish to offer an amendment to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question pending is the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas [Mr. Suerranp] to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to move that all from the words 
„Portland. Me.,“ in line 25, be stricken out and that the words 
“the United States” be inserted, so as to leave the wording of 
it as follows: 

First. Specific plans for improvement of the harbors and connecting 
channels which, in their judgment, will best provide adequate facilities 
for operations of the fleet for defense of the harbors of the United States. 

That will avoid naming any harbors. 

Mr. LODGE. If I am recognized now 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has recognized the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. So I understood. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will ask other Sen- 
ators to take their seats. 

Mr. LODGE. I was about to make the motion which the 
Senator from Colorado has just made. 

Mr. THOMAS. Will the Senator permit me to suggest that 
the amendment refers to salt-water harbors. There are a nuni- 
ber of harbors where there could be no possible operation of a 
fleet. 
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Mr. LODGE. I think it ought to be “ tidewater harbors” or 
Atlantic and Pacific and Gulf coasts. It is obviously those har- 
bors and it is a mere question of making it exact. There is no 
sense in making the amendment ridiculous by stringing on 
every possible harbor that anyone may think of on the Atlantic 


and Pacific and Gulf coasts. What we want is a report from 
the officers of the Navy Department and the War Department 
as to the harbors, canals, and channels on our Atlantic, Gulf, 
and Pacific coasts, and they will select and let us know what is 
necessary to be done. That seems to me to be the sensible way 
to frame the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. SRHAT ROTH] to the 
amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. I think it would be better to say Atlantic, Gulf, 
and Pacific coasts. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I accept that. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Let it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment to the amendment as modified. 

The Secretary. Strike out all after the word “ harbors,” in 
line 25, on page 175, down to and Including the word “ Washing- 
ton,” in line 5, on page 176, and insert: 

On the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts of the United States. 


Mr. LODGE. To make the amendment exact, the words “ and 
canals” should be inserted after “ harbors.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be so modified. The 
Secretary will read it as proposed to be amended. 

The Secretary. So as to read: 

First. Specific plans for improvement of the harbors and canals and 
peat ra ape channels which, in their gonent will best provide ade- 

mate facilities for operations of the fleet for defense of the harbors of 

e Atlantic, Guif, and Pacific coasts of the United States. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, a point of order. 
the amendment been adopted as amended? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has not. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. This is offered as a substitute for the 
amendment as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is a substitute for the 
several amendments to the amendment that has been offered 
and agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. The whole amendment has not been read. 

The Secretary continued the reading of the amendment on 
page 176, line 6, as follows: 

Second. The feasible extensions requisite to make existing approved 
rojects for improvement of the aforementioned harbors available for 
he sa age stated in the pond Par paragraph. 

Third. The cost of each such several improvements calculated upon 

the basis of completion thereof under contract within five years. 

Mr. PENROSE. I suggest to the Senator from Virginia that 
the words “ aforementioned harbors” ought to be stricken out 
in lines 7 and 8, on page 176. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. They are mentioned as harbors of the 
United States. 

Mr. PENROSE. But canals are included. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But it still stands “harbors on the 
Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf coasts of the United States.” There- 
fore they are aforementioned. 

Mr. PENROSE. Ought it not to read “harbors and canals,” 
in line 8, to follow the other language? 

Mr. LODGE. I move to insert, after the word “ harbors,” 
the words “ canals and channels,” 

The Secretary. On page 176, line 8, after the word “ har- 
bors,” insert “ canals and channels.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 176, after line 12, to insert: 

The President, in time of war or when war is imminent, or for 
the purpose of ca ng out the authorizations for which appropria- 
tions are made in this act, is empowered, through the head of any 
department of the Government, in addition to the present authorized 
methods of purchase or procurement, to place an order with any indi- 
vidual, firm, association, company, corporation, or organized manu- 
factu industry for such product or material as may be ui 
and which is of the nature and kind usually produced or ca le o 
being produced by such individual, firm, company, association, corpora- 
tion, or organize SA ye e Remy verge 

Compliance with all such orders for products or material shall be 
obligatory on avy individual. firm, association, company, corporation, 

or organ manufacturing industry or the responsible head or heads 
thereof and shall take precedence over ail other orders and contracts 
theretofore placed with such individual, firm, company, association, 
corporation, or organized manufacturing industry, and any individual, 
firm, association, company, corporation, or organized manufacturing 
industry or the responsible head or heads thereof owning or operating 
aay plant equip for the manufacture of shipbuilding, 3 
an on, 5 
or the responsible 


Has not 


ordnance material, and any individ 

xorporation, or organized manufacturin nd 
head or heads thereof cwning or operating any manufacturing plant, 
which, in the opinion of the Secretary of the Navy, shall be capable 
of being readily transformed into a plant for the manufacture of sbip- 
building, Pes digg and ordnance material, or other necessary sup- 
plies or ecuinpment, who shall refuse to give to the United States such 


8 in the matter of the execution of orders, or who shall refuse 

manufacture the kind. 1 or quality of 3 engi- 
neering, and ordnance materjal, or any necessary 1 or N e 
as ordered by the Secretary of the Navy, or who shal) refuse to furnish 
such shipbuilding, engineering, and ordnance material, or other 
supplies or ulpment, at a reasonable price as determined by. the 
Secretary of the Navy, then, and in either such case, the President, 
through the bead of any department of the Government, in addition to 
the kr authorized methods of 3 or procurement herein 
provided for, is hereby authorized to take immediate on of any 
arg piant or plants and, under the supervision of the Secretary of 
the Navy, to manufacture therein lo time of war, or when war sball 
be imminent, such product or material as may be required, and any 
individual, firm, company, association. or corporation, or organized 
manufacturing industry, or the responsible head or heads thereof, 
failing to comply with the provisions of this section shall be deemed 
guilty of a felony, and upon conviction shall be punished by imprison- 
ment for not more than years and by a fine not exceeding $50,000. 

Mr. BORAH. Is that an amendment of the Senate com- 
mittee? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is an amendment of the 
Senate committee. 

Mr. LODGE. It was put in by the Senate committee. It is 


a copy of the provision in the Army law which has just been 


pa 3 

Mr. BORAH. It is a very drastic proposition, it makes no 
difference where it comes from. 

Mr. LODGE. It is a very drastic proposition. 

Mr. BORAH. I should like to have it go over to-night. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will go 
over. 

Mr, SWANSON. I wish to say to the Senator that we have 
no objection to its going over. but this is what we passed in the 
Army bill, except it is applicable to what is appropriated this 
year. 

Mr. LODGE. And in time of war. 

Mr. SWANSON. And in time of war. We had information 
that it was nearly impossible to construct ships of any kind now. 
The contracts have been delayed a great many years, and a 
great many of these industries and manufacturing establish- 
ments have contracts for years ahead. It is impossible, except 
when we purchase the ships for the department to facilitate the 
construction unless there is some such power as this given. We 
duplicated the law relative to the Army as far as we could, 
simply putting in the addition that it should apply to the au- 
thorizations this year for which we make the appropriations. 
If the Senator desires it will go over. 

Mr. BORAH. I should like, at least, to read one of these 
promulgations of the guard. 

Mr. WEEKS obtained the floor. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Before it goes over I should like to make a 


suggestion, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Wrexs] has been recognized twice. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I was called from the Chamber 
when the provision, on page 175, relating to navy yards and 
the development of navy yards was considered. I wish to 
make some comments on that paragraph, and I ask unanimous 
consent to return to it. 

Mr. President, the other day, during the consideration of this 
bill, some suggestion was made about navy-yard development 
and the building of ships in navy yards. This proposition, in 
my opinion, is the most indefensible item in the bill. We are 
going to spend $6,000,000 to partially prepare half a dozen navy 
yards for building purposes. We have within five minutes 
reached a provision which will enable the Government to go into 
a manufacturing establishment and take possession of it and do 
what it likes when an emergency arises, and yet we are, on the 
very next page, appropriating $6,000,000 to put the shipbuilding 
industry of this country out of business. 

If the appropriations were to be limited to $6,000,000, I would 
not especially criticize it, but we are appropriating $315,000,000 
in the bill, and that is only a starter. We now have two plants 
where we can manufacture capital ships. We are going to de- 
velop five more. So we are going to have seven shipyards where 
we can manufacture capital or other ships. The annual appro- 
priation for such a purpose will be, in my judgment, very much 
greater than most Senators have contemplated. The mainte- 
nance of our navy yards is a very important matter. We have 
26 or 27 navy yards now. Every year we appropriate to main- 
tain the plants, to keep the yards and buildings in order and 
repair, and the appropriations are a very considerable part of 
the total appropriations for the naval service. 

Just listen to the list of navy yards which we now maintain 
for ordinary purposes: Portsmouth, Boston, Newport, New Lon- 
don, Sacket Harbor, New York, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Charles- 
ton, Port Royal, Key West, Pensacola, New Orleans, Guenta- 
namo, San Juan, Culebra, Cavite, San Diego, Mare Island, 
Bremerton, Great Lakes, Indianhead, Tutuila, Pearl Harbor, 
and Washington, D. O. 
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Many of those are not equipped to build capital ships, and 
that is the movement which we are now undertaking. 

Our total naval appropriations from 1900 to 1913, inclusive, 
amounted to $1,656,000,000. Up to the 30th of June, 1910, for 
the first 10 years of that period the total appropriations made to 
cover the cost of navy yards amounted to $320,600,000, or more 
than 20 per cent of the total amount appropriated for all naval 
purposes. 

To show that an unreasonable amount has been expended for 
this purpose, it is only necessary to call attention to the appro- 
priations for the year 1914, which aggregated $140,736,000. 
This appropriation was divided as follows: Increase of the 
Navy, $35,300,000; pay of the Navy, $41,000,000; Marine Corps, 
$7,600,000; supplies, $9,600,000; navigation, $3,000,000; Naval 
Academy, $600,000; medicine and surgery, $700,000; and coal, 
$5,000,000. Of the balance—$38,000,000—$12,700,000 was ap- 
propriated for the Bureau of Ordnance, largely for the purchase 
of supplies and the manufacture of mines, torpedoes, and guns 
at Washington, Newport, and Indianhead; $6,100,000 for the 
Bureau of Steam Engineering, which included the purchase of 
engines and other material used in this department; $5,300,000 
for the Bureau of Equipment, largely for the purchase of sup- 
plies other than coal; and $8,665,000 was expended by the 
Bureau of Construction and Repair, which expenditure covers 
the repair of ships at uavy yards, the preservation and comple- 
tion of vessels on the stocks, the purchase of material and stores 
for this purpose, all kinds of machinery necessary for employ- 
ment in connection with such work, designing naval vessels, re- 
pair of vessels connected with the yard and many miscellaneous 
expenses connected with that service. 

Substantially speakiag, the item which I have just referred to 
covers the cost of the work carried on at all of our navy yards, 
although the accounts are so kept that it is impossible to dif- 
ferentiate between new construction and renewals, while some 
items connected with the work of the Bureaus of Equipment, 
Steam Engineering, and Yards and Docks should be added to 
this appropriation. However, I think it is safe to say that not 
less than 8 nor more than 10 millions of dollars would be the 
total amount required for construction work, except the in- 
crease of the Navy item, carried on at our navy yards, includ- 
ing all repairs. Yet, in 1914 there was appropriated $4,348,945 
for the extension, renewals, and repair of public works con- 
nected with navy yards. 

Of this expenditure for navy yards, naval stations, and maga- 
zines only $800,000 was actually appropriated for repairs and 
preseryation,-so that the additions made to the plants—now, 
bear this in mind—so that the additions made to the plants at 
our navy yards and naval stations fer the year 1914 amounted 
to $8,828,000. While these figures seem exorbitant and out of 
all proportion to the amount of work carried on at such places, 
an examination of naval appropriations in other years seems to 
indicate that that is about the normal amount required for that 
purpose. 

What manufacturing business could be carried on success- 
fully which required, in the form of additions, changes, and 
other similar expenditures, an amount aggregating substantially 
50 per cent of the gross output of the plant? The fact of the 
matter is that a large percentage of these appropriations are 
not necessary, or would not be necessary, if a change were 
made in the location and management of our navy yards, Al- 
though England’s Navy is two to three times as large as ours, 
we have twice as many navy yards as has Great Britain and 
more than three times as many as Germany, whose navy is cer- 
tainly larger than ours at this time. If our plants could be con- 
centrated into not exceeding three on the North Atlantic coast, 
one at or near Key West, one at Pearl Harbor, and not exceeding 
two on the Pacifie coast, the remainder of the present plants 
being disposed of, I believe the change could be made without a 
very large new expenditure and that the cost of maintenance in 
future could be reduced at least one-half. I am using these 
figures simply to illustrate one of the elements in our naval 
expenditures where, it seems to me, material savings can be 
made and would be made by any business concern conducting 
operations of the character involved in the work of our yards; 
and yet now we are undertaking to equip five great yards so that 
we can build naval ships there, involving the expenditures inci- 
dent to the equipment and maintenance of these yards during 
the life of the Republic so far as we can see. In other words, 
instead of 50 per cent of the total appropriation made for the 
repairs of ships and expenses incident thereto being expended 
for additions in navy yards, we are going to put ourselves in a 
position where we shall spend 75 per cent as much money to 
maintain our plants as we shall spend in the repairs of ships and 
other such matters. : 


Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 


Mr. VARDAMAN. I was very much impressed with what 
the Senator was saying, and it occurred to me that if at the 
conclusion of war in Europe the President of the United States 
should be able to effect the understanding which would bring 
about world peace and which this bill contemplates he may 
effect, $200,000 being appropriated to pay the expenses of the 
commission to the Peace Conference of the Nations, the outlay 
which the Senator has just commented upon would be without 
warrant or justification; that the plants to be constructed 
would be wholly unnecessary, and they would have to be torn 
down or given away or destroyed, and the people of this coun- 
try who pay the taxes which furnished the money that con- 
structed them would be needlessly burdened. I am personally 
in favor of the Government building all of its fighting ships, 
and if the ships were needed I should favor getting ready for 
the building. But the Government does not need the ships and 
may never need them. Then why, in the name of justice and 
truth, should this tremendous load be put upon the taxpayers? 
Why this haste in this matter, which means so much to the 
people, whose labor bears all the expense of government? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not expect to accomplish anything by the 
comments I am making. I am simply scolding about an item 
of what I consider willful waste, 

Mr. VARDAMAN,. I agree very heartily with the Senator 
as to that. I agree with him also that he will not accomplish 
anything by what he is saying, nor will anybody else who pro- 
poses to cut down appropriations, I think the enormous ap- 
propriations carried in this bill for the enlargement of our 
Navy is wholly unjustified from any viewpoint of the public 
good. The people are to be taxed and the money squandered 
in the building of a navy which will never be needed if the 
people of this Republic shall be true to their own interests, 
Joyal to their Government, and faithful to the traditions of the 
Democratic Party. / 

Mr. WEEKS. We are providing for the building of seven 
capital ships; that is to say, we can build under the provisions 
ot this act capital ships in seven navy yards; and I will make 
the prediction that we shall not again build seven capital ships 
in any one year or in any two years within the term of service 
of any Member of this body to-day; in other words, these plants 
are going to be idle very much of the time with the expense 
of maintenance going on every year. 

We have seen examples within the last two days of the desire 
of individual Senators to have something accomplished in their 
own neighborhoods. What Senator is going to stand idly by 
and not have his plant running at full capacity if he can get 
it done? The pressure on the Navy Department to get ships 
built at navy yards will be pretty nearly enough—I do not know 
whether it will be entirely sufficient—to drive any mun from 
the position of Secretary of the Navy. 

We are immeasurably overdoing this thing. I can not enter 
too strong a protest against this general policy of putting the 
Government in business at the expense of private concerns. I 
agree that we should be able to prevent monopoly; that we 
should be able to prevent collusion among manufacturers, so 
that we could get ships built at a fair price; but I maintain 
that it costs from 10 to 20 per cent more to build a ship in a 
Government navy yard than it does by a private concern; and 
that, if we prepare these plans as is contemplated in this bill, 
we are going to build in navy yards hereafter instead of by 
contract. The result is going to be a largely increased expense 
to build the Navy, to maintain the naval establishment, and 
in every item connected with it. 1 wish I had the power to 
knock at least three-fourths of this item out of the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. How many navy yards are prepared to 
build capital ships? 

Mr WEEKS. ‘Two. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Only two? 

Mr. WEEKS. Only two. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Where are they located? 

Mr. WEEKS. At New York and Mare Island. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yleld to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WEEKS, I do. 

Mr. BORAH. How much is provided for by this item? 

Mr, WEEKS. ‘The item which is now appropriated for carries 


an appropriation of $6,000,000, but that is but a beginning; that 
is simply the first appropriation. 
That is a very good beginning. 


Mr. BORAH. 
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Mr. WEEKS. It will not amount to anything compared with 
the appropriations that will follow for the completion and main- 
tenance of these plants. - 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Massachusetts whether this provision would not 
be more satisfactory to him, beginning at line 9. on page 175—— 

Mr. SWANSON. That provision has been adopted, but it can 
again come up in the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. The vote whereby it was adopted may be re- 
considered. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator may ask unanimous consent to 
have that done. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will merely make the suggestion to the 
Senator from Massachusetts, though I do not expect to make 
any motion in relation to it. I suggest that the amendment be 
changed to read in this way: 

The Secretary of the Navy is authorized 
of the navy yards of the United States as be deems most d y lo- 
cated for construction of such ships berein or as may be bereafter 
authorized as he may assige to such yards for construction, and the 
sum of 86.000, 000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby 
appropriated for this purpose. 

Then strike out the remainder of the elause. It seems to me 
that that would give the Secretary the opportunity of selecting 
the very best places. We, not having sufficient knowledge, are 
not competent to do so. 

Mr. WEEKS. I think I shall consider the form of the change 
suggested by the Senator from Colorado, and to-morrow I shall 
move to reconsider the vote by which the amendment was 
adopted and endeavor to suggest an amendment to better the 
proposition. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I call the attention of the Senator from 
Massachusetts to the words in line 9, page 175, which read: 

Provided, That the navy yards at Lave pe So Norfolk, and Boston 
shall be equipped for the construction of capital ships forthwith. 

In addition to those, as I understand, we have the navy yards 
at Mare Island and at New York equipped for building such 
ships. 

Mr. WEEKS. That would make five navy yards at which 
capital ships could be built, and there are several others 
adapted to other purposes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. For what purpose are the other navy yards 
to be usel—merely to make repairs? 

Mr. WEEKS. They are for repairs and various other pur- 


poses. 

Mr. BRANDGEE. Mr. President, I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator in charge of the bill to a matter to which I 
referred a while ago. A few moments ago I allowed the amend- 
ment on page 131 as to the restoration of certain officers to the 
service to be acted upon with the understanding that when I 
procured the name of another officer similarly situated I might 
be allowed to offer an amendment ineluding his name. I nuw 
ask unanimous consent to turn back for a moment to that 
amendment, and I move, on page 131, in line 12, before the word 
“ Commander,” and after the word “ Navy,” to insert the name I 
have sent to the Secretary’s desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secrerary. On page 131, line 12, after the word “ Navy,” 
and before the word “Commander,” it is proposed to insert 
“Capt. Frank W. Kellogg, retired, to be a captain on the active 
list to take rank next after Capt. Thomas Snowden, United 
States Navy.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Naval Affairs was, 
on page 178, after line 10, to insert: 

That section 125 of the act entitled “An act for making further and 
more effectual provision for the national defense, and for other pur- 
rag ooo aint June 3, 1916, be, and it is hereby, amended to read 
a 0 WS: 

Su Protection of the uniform: It shall be unlawful for any person not 
an officer or enlisted man of the United States Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps to wear the duly preseribed uniform of the United tes Army, 
Navy. or Marine Corps, or any distinctive gari of such uniform, or a 
uniform any rt of which is similar to a distinctive part of the duly 

rescribed uniform of the United States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps: 

rovided, That the foregoing provision shall not be construed so as to 
peoe officers or enlisted men of the National Guard from wearing, 
pursuance of law and regulations, the uniform lawfully presertbed 

to be worn by such officers or enlisted men of the National Guard: nor 
to prevent members of the organization known as the Scouts of 
America, or the Naval Militia. or sucb other organizations as tbe 
Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy may designate, from 
wearing their prescribed uniforms, nor to prevent rsons who In time 
of war have served honorshly as officers of the United States Army 
Navy, or Marine Co Regular or Volunteer, and whose most recent 
service was termina by an honorable discharge, muster out, or 
resignation, from wearing, upon occasions of ceremony, the uniform of 
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the highest de they have held by brevet or ether commission in such 
Regular or Volunteer service; nor to vent any person who has been 
bonorably discharged from the Un States Army, Navy, or Marine 
Sg os Regular or Volunteer, from wearing bis uniform from the place 
of his discharge to bis bome, within three months after the date of 
such discharge; nor to present the members of military societies com- 
posed entirely of honorably discharged officers or enlisted men, or both, 
of the United States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, Regular or Volun- 
teer, from wearing, W oecasions of ceremony, the uniform duly 
tescribed by such societies to be worn by the members thereof; nor 
o prevent the instructors and members of the duly organized cadet 
corps of a State university, State 1 public high sebool offering 
a regular course in military instruction wearing the uniform duly 
oe by the authorities of such university, college, or publie 
igb school for wear by the instructors and members of such cadet 
— ph nor to prevent the Instructors and members of the duly organ- 
1 cadet corps of any other institution of learning offering a regular 
course in military instruction, and at which an officer or enlisted man 
of the United States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps is lawfully detailed 
for = as instructor in military scienee and tactics, wearin, 
the uniform duly Ne by the authorities of such institution o 
learning for wear the instructors and members of such cadet corps; 
nor to prevent civilians attendant upon a course of military or nay. 
instruction authorized and conducted by the military or naval author- 
ities of the United States from wearing, while in attendance upon such 
course of instruction. the uniform authorized and prescribed by such 
military or nava} authorities for wear during sucb course of instruc- 
tion: nor to prevent any person from wearing the uniform of the 
United States Army, Navy. or Marine Corps, or who is accredited by 
the Secretary of the Navy as a representative or correspondent of the 
press or, in any playhouse or theater or in moving-picture films while 
actually engaged in representing therein a military or naval character 
not tending to bring discredit or reproach upon the United States Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps: Provided further, That the uniforms worn by 
officers or enlisted men of the National Guard, or by the members of 
the military societies or the Instructors and members of the cadet 
corps referred to in the preceding proviso, shall include some distinc- 
tive mark or insignia to prescribed by the Secretary of War or the 
Secretary of the Navy to distinguish such uniforms from the uniforms 
of the United States Army, Navy. or Marine Corps: And provided 
further, That the members of the military societies and the instructors 
and members of the cadet corps hereinbefore mentioned shall not wear 
the insignia of rank prescribed to be worn by officers of the United 
8 Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, or any Insignia of rank similar 
ereto. 
“Any person who offends against the provisions of this section shall, 
on conviction, be punished by a fine not exceeding $300, or by imprison- 
ment not exceding six months, or by both such fine and imprisonment.” 


Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, in the committee amendment, 
on page 179, line 2, I desire to offer an amendment. I have 
not, however, prepared the amendment as yet, and will therefore 
take an opportunity of bringing it up later if the Senator from 
Virginia has no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I shall not take up the time of 
the Senate very long in referring to this amendment. I merely 
wish to point out that as it stands it is of no value whatever. 
When the Army reorganization bill was before the Senate I 
submitted an amendment which was agreed to, but afterwards 
emasculated in conference, designed to protect the American 
uniform. I presume it was impossible to secure the enactment 
of such a measure by the conference committee, and the till 
should not have been delayed by any effort to force it after the 
improbability of doing so became apparent. That amendment 
is, I presume, the basis for this one, since it is designed to su- 
persede that one and to apply as well to the Navy and Marine 


Mr, President, the only thing that this amendment does is to 
make it unlawful for those who are not entitled to wear the 
uniform to do so, except under the circumstances which are 
specified. As conditions are in this country, nobody wants to 
wear the American uniform—and, of course, I refer to the uni- 
form of the private—because it is no mark of honor or distine- 
tion, but rather one of reproach and sometimes o humiliation. 
The Amreican uniform is discriminated against constantly. It 
fs not necessary to go into the many reasons assigned for it, 
but it is a matter of common knowledge that men wearing the 
uniform are frequently precluded from the privileges of play- 
houses, are denied entertainment at hotels and other public 
places. These are not always open to the wearers of the Ameri- 
can uniform. Under these eireumstances it is idle, it seems 
to me, to provide penalties for unlawfully wearing it. 

I believe that we ought to protect the uniform; I believe that 
it should be made a badge of distinction, and it must be made 
at least as respectable as the clothing of an ordinary citizen if 
we are ever to have an army worthy of the name. 

We have recently enacted a law providing for enormous in- 
creases in our Army, in response to a public demand, or a 
seeming public demand for that Increase. Recently the militia 
has been mobilized, and some of the States have responded 
by presenting the quotas to which they were entitled, and their 
troops have been sent tø the border. A large number of other 
National Guard organizations are unable to go, notwithstanding 
the most strenuous efforts at recruiting and at enlistment car- 
ried on, not only by publie authorities, but through private 
solicitation on the part of those who are anxious to proceed to 
the border. It may be that this failure to respond is due to a 
lack of national spirit; it may be that it is due to the more 
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attractive pursuits of civil life; there may be many reasons 
for it; but I believe I am safe in saying that one of them is 


that the uniform of an enlisted man has no protection. In 
some places he does not receive decent treatment and is not 
accorded proper respect if he appears upon the streets clothed 
in the uniform of the American Army. 

This amendment, instead of meeting that difficulty, does not 
even refer to it, and, instead of offering to the Army and 
Navy something substantial, it enacts a measure that will re- 
main an idle and, in my judgment, an entirely valueless part 
of this bill, if it becomes a law. 

Of course I can not blink my eyes to the fact that one reason 
for this discrimination against the uniform is largely due to 
the character and the complexion of a great many of the men 
who wear it. I am saying nothing whatever, Mr. President, 
that can be construed even indirectly—at least, I am not in- 
tentionally saying anything that can be so construed—in ad- 
vocacy of a measure that is designed in any way to interfere 
with those social conditions which are regulated by the com- 
mon customs of mankind and which no statute law can over- 
throw. 

Nor am I in favor of a measure which, while pretending to 
protect the uniform, establishes a regulation that will interfere 
with the social customs of the country. That is not necessary 
at all. If John Smith is not worthy to enter a given house of 
entertainment because he is intoxicated, or because his charac- 
ter is such as to justify his expulsion if he enters or a denial 
of entry if he applies for it, or if his color is objectionable, those 
may or may not be perfectly legitimate grounds for exclusion; 
but it should not be placed upon the fact of the uniform he 
wears. It should not be permitted to be placed upon that fact 
under any circumstances. 

We can enact this species of legislation forever; we can pro- 
vide for a huge Army and for a huge Navy; we can appropriate 
untold millions to meet what is supposed to be a great national 
exigency; we may turn out the best ordnance in the world and 
the finest ships that sail the seas; but we will never have an 
Army, we will never have a Navy in this country until the 
fighting force in both is composed of American citizens filled 
with the spirit of patriotism and national unity, a spirit which 
is absolutely inconsistent with those practices which tend to 
humiliate and to cast reproach upon the men who wear the 
uniform. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I call the attention of the 
Senator from Virginia to line 1, page 179. I should like to 


amend that so that it will read “nor to prevent members of 


the organizations known as the Sons of Veterans and the Boy 
Scouts of America.” 

Mr. SWANSON. The Boy Scouts are included. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Boy Scouts are included now. I want 
to make the word “ organization” plural, and insert the words 
I have stated, so that it will read “members of the organiza- 
tions known as the Sons of Veterans and the Boy Scouts of 
America.” 

Mr. SWANSON. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 181, line 23, after the 
word “ who,” to insert “in his judgment,” and in line 24, after 
the words “ qualified for,” to strike out “the mission by emi- 
nence in the law and by devotion to the cause of peace” and 
insert such duty,” so as to make the clause read: 

Upon the conclusion of the war in Europe, or as soon thereafter as 
it may be done, the President of the United States is authorized to in- 
vite all the great Goveroments of the world to send representatives to 
a conference which shall be charged with the duty of su, ting an 
organization, court of arbitration, or other body, to whi disputed 
3 between nations shall be referred for adjudication and ce- 

I settlement, and to consider the question of disarmament and sub- 
mit their recommendation to their respective Governments for approval. 
The President is Horey authorized to appoint nine citizens of the 
United States, who in his judgment shall be qualified for such 3 
be representatives of the United States in such a conference. e 
President shall fix the compensation of said representatives and such 
secretaries and other employees as may be needed. Two hundred thou- 


sand dollars, or so much thereof as may be pails pl i is hereby appro- 
priated and set aside and placed at the disposal of the President to 
carry into effect the provisions of this paragraph. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 182, line 14, after the word 
“tribunals,” to strike out “shall” and insert “may,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

If at any time before the app tions authorized by this act shall 
have been contracted for there shall have been established, with the co- 
operation of the United States of America, an international tribunal 
or tribunals competent to secure peaceful determinations of all inter- 
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national disputes, and which shall render unnecessary the maintenance 
of competitive armaments, then and in that case such naval expendi- 
tures as may be inconsistent with the engagements made in the estab- 
lishment of such tribunal or tribunals may be suspended, when so or- 
dered by the President of the United States. 

The amendment was ageed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 184, to insert: 


The Secretary of the Navy is hereby directed to submit to the Con- 
gress gorog its next regular session a report on the largest battleship 
which can be undertaken in the United States in the present state of 
the shipbuilding and engineering sciences and arts, giving due con- 
sideration to the present and prospective depths and other fimiting dl- 
mensions of the docks and barbors of the United States and its pge 
sions and of the locks of the Panama Canal. and be shall further re- 
port the principal characteristics of such a vessel, giving the displace- 
ment, cost, number and size of guns, thickness of armor, sp and 
cruising radius, and be shall further report on the desirability of build- 
ing one or more such vessels. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was concluded. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, there are some amendments 
that were passed over. I should like to take them up in their 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendments passed over. 

The Secretary. The first committee amendment passed over 
is on page 4, after line 22. 

Mr. SWANSON. Let that go over. The Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] desired to have that passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be again 
passed over. 

The Secretary. The next amendment passed over is on page 
29, after line 7. 

Mr. SWANSON. 
formation on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be again 
passed over. 

The Secretary. The next amendment passed over is on page 
42, after line 3, referring to an experimental and research labora- 


tory. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to have that go over 
until to-morrow morning. I have not the data at hand that I 
expected to get together. I will say to the Senator that if it 
oe arrive to-morrow I will not ask that action be delayed 
further. X 

Mr. SWANSON. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be again 
passed over. : 

The SECRETARY. The next amendment passed over is on page 
49, after line 22—the amendment relating to the Naval Dental 


Corps. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that go over. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be again 
passed over. 

1 Secretary. The next amendment passed over is on page 
Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask that that go over until to-morrow. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be again 

passed over. 

The Secretary. The next amendment passed over is on page 
65, lines 14 to 17, both inclusive, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is the amendment that I requested to 
go over because I wanted to look into it. I have looked into it, 
muti find that it is perfectly satisfactory, and I have no ob- 
jection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 65 it is proposed to strike out lines 
14 to 17, both inclusive, in the following words: 


Such officers shall thereafter be required to perform engineering duties 
only, and shall be eligible for advancement to the higher des in the 
manoet herein provided for line officers assigned to engineering duty 
only. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secrerany. The next amendment passed over is on page 
ae after line 8, the amendment relating to the increase of the 

Navy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That goes over under the 
agreement. 

Mr. SWANSON. That goes over. 
The Secretary. The next amendment passed over is on page 
176. after line 12. 

Mr. SWANSON. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment will be again 
passed over. That completes the amendments passed over. 

Mr. SWANSON. I presume it will be in order now to con- 
sider amendments offered by individual Senators, if there are 
any such amendments to be offered. [A pause.] 


Let that go over. I desire to get more in- 


ß . > nae Oceania? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is the further pleasure 
of the Senate? 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. SWANSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS. 

Mr. KERN. I move that the Senate take a recess until 10 
o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 55 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, July 
15, 1916, at 10 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Evecutive nominations received by the Senate July 14, 1916. 


ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME Court. 


John H. Clarke, of Cleveland, Ohio, now serving as United 
States district judge northern district of Ohio, to be Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, vice Charles 
E: Hughes, resigned. 

Excise Boarp, DISTRICT or COLUMBIA. 


Henry S. Baker, of the District of Columbia, to be a member 
of the excise board for the District of Columbia for a term of 
three years. (A reappointment.) 

Andrew J. Cummings, of Chevy Chase, Md., to be a member of 
the excise board for the District of Columbia for a term of three 
years. 

REAPPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 


BUREAU OF INSULAR AFFAIRS, 


Brig. Gen. Frank McIntyre, Chief of the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs of the War Department, to be chief of said bureau for 
the period of four years beginning August 24, 1916, with rank of 
brigadier general, with rank from August 24, 1912. Incumbent’s 
present appointment will expire August 23, 1916. 


POSTMASTERS. 
ARKANSAS. 


W. L. Hoover to be postmaster at England, Ark., in place of 
F. B. Schooley, resigned. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Frank A. Chapman to be postmaster at McFarland, Cal., in 
place of Frank A. Chapman. Office became presidential July 1, 
1916. 

Iowa, 

R. C. Morse to be postmaster at Belmond, Iowa, in place of 

John L. McAlpine, resigned. 


KANSAS. 


Nancy M. McKechnie to be postmaster at Pawnee Rock, Kans., 
in place of Nancy M. McKechnie. Office became presidential 
July 1, 1916. 

KENTUCKY. 


Thomas Mimms to be postmaster at Guthrie, Ky., in place of 
W. L. Kimbrough. Incumbents commission expires July 18, 
1916. 

MINNESOTA. 


Mayme Murphy to be postmaster at Tower, Minn., in place of 
J. D. Murphy, resigned. 

George W. Shipton to be postmaster at Ogilvie, Minn., in 
place of George W. Shipton. Office became presidential July 1, 
1916. 

NEBRASKA. 


Gilbert E. Swanson to be postmaster at Oshkosh, Nebr., in 
pac of Gilbert E. Swanson. Office became presidential January 
1, 1916. 

. OHIO. 


Thomas A. Duckworth to be postmaster at Johnstown, Ohio, 
in place of C. A. Burke. Incumbent's commission expired June 
14, 1916. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Eli Hess to be postmaster at New Holland, Pa., in place of 
John Roland. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 1916. 

R. H. Johnston to be postmaster at Farrell, Pa., in place of 
John Leyshon. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1916. 

Martin A. King to be postmaster at Clarks Summit, Pa., in 
place of W. B. Parker. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 18, 1915. 
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John Ray to be postmaster at West Middlesex, Pa., in place 
of A. E. Lewis. Incumbent’s commission expired July 13, 1916. 
VIRGINIA, 

J. H. Cecil to be postmaster at Dublin, Va., in place of John 
S. Cecil. Incumbent’s commission expired May 1, 1916. 
WASHINGTON. 
Lula M. Craft to be postmaster at McCleary, Wash., in place 
of Lula M. Craft. Office became Presidential July 1, 1916. 
Lydia M. Rouls to be postmaster at Everson, Wash., in place 
of Lydia M. Rouls, Office became Presidential July 1, 1916. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Eeecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 14, 1916. 


COMMISSIONER OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Oliver P. Newman to be a Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia. 
CONSULS GENERAL. 


CLASS 3. 
George A. Chamberlain. 

CLASS 8. 
George N. West. 

CONSULS. 

CLASS 8. 
Stuart K. Lupton. > 

CLASS 6. 
Clarence E. Gauss. 

CLASS 7, 
Robertson Honey. 
Felix Willoughby Smith. 
Henry M. Wolcott. 

CLASS 9, 


Tracy Lay. 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 
Philip W. Brooks, receiver public moneys, El Centro, Cal. 
REGISTER LAND OFFICE. 
F. C. Farr, register land office, El Centro, Cal. 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 
Dr. Robert R. Ivey to be assistant surgeon. 


Dr. Vance B. Murray to be assistant surgeon, 
Dr. Lendon H. Smith to be assistant surgeon, 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 


z DENTAL CORPS. 

Acting Dental Surg. Eugene Milburn to be dental surgeon 
with rank of first lieutenant. 

Acting Dental Surg. Claudius Gordon Baker to be dental 
surgeon with rank of first lieutenant. 


PORTO RICO REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 
Capt. Orval P. Townshend to be lieutenant colonel, 
Capt. John M. Field to be major. 
Capt. Edwin J. Griffith to be major. 
Capt. Miles K. Taulbee to be major. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
INFANTRY ARM, 
To be colonels, 


Lieut. Col. Joseph P. O'Neil. 
Lieut. Col. Clarence E. Dentler, 
Lieut. Col. Henry D. Styer. 
Lieut. Col. Robert H. Noble. 
Lieut. Col. Benjamin ©. Morse, 
Lieut. Col. John P. Finley. 
Lieut. Col. Frederick R. Day. 
Lieut. Col. Car] Reichmann. 
Lieut. Col. Leon S. Roudiez. 
Lieut. Col. Abraham P. Buflington, 
Lieut. Col. William M. Wright, 
Lieut. Col. André W. Brewster, 
Lieut. Col. Charles H. Muir. 
Lieut. Col. Almon L. Parmerter, 
Lieut. Col. Samuel E. Smiley. 
Lieut. Col. Daniel B. Devore. 
Lieut. Col. Beaumont B. Buck. 
Lieut. Col. William F. Martin. 
Lieut. Col. Evan M. Johnson. 
Lieut. Col. David J. Baker, jr. 
Lieut. Col. Benjamin A. Poore. 
Lieut. Col. James H. McRae. 
Lieut. Col. Walter H. Gordon, 
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Teut, Ool. Armand L Lasselgne. 
Lieut. Col. James H. Frier. 
Lieut. Col. Frank L. Winn. 


To be licutenant colonels. 


Maj. Charles Gerhardt. 
Maj. Jaines T. Dean. 

Maj. Ulysses G. McAlexander, 
Maj. William K. Jones. 
Maj. Edmund Wittenmyer, 
Maj. Michael J. Lenihan. 
Maj. Mark L, Hersey. 

Maj. Frank H. Albright. 
Maj. Frederic D. Evans. 
Maj. Earl C. Carnahan. 
Maj. Edson A. Lewis. 

Maj. Charles E. Tayman. 
Maj. James W. McAndrew. 
Maj. Edward R. Chrisman. 
Maj. Peter C. Harris. 

Maj. Munroe McFarland. 
Maj. Willlam T. Wilder. 
Maj. William R. Sample. 
Maj. William R. Dashiell. 
Maj. Eli A. Helmick. 

Maj. William C. Bennett. 
Maj. Frederic H. Sargent. 
Maj. Wilson Chase. 

Maj. Charles B. Hagadorn. 
Maj. Harry R. Lee. 

Maj. Francis E. Lacey, jr, 
Maj. Sydney A. Cloman. 
Maj. Charles Crawford. 
Maj. William S. Graves. 
Maj. Frank D. Webster. 
Maj. Joseph D. Leitch. 
Maj. Samuel Burkhardt, jr. 
Maj. Robert Alexander. 
Maj. William O. Johnson. 
Maj. James R. Lindsay. 
Maj. Fred W. Sladen. 
Maj. Harry H. Bandholtz, 
Maj. Henry T. Ferguson. 
Maj. Henry G. Learnard. 
Maj. Petr Murray. 

Maj. Paul A. Wolf. 


To be majors. 


Capt. John ©. McArthur. 
Capt. Frank D. Ely. 
Capt. Edwin Bell. 

Capt. Otho B. Rosenbaum. 
Cupt. George H. Estes. 
Cpt. Oliver Edwards. 
Capt. John S. Battle. 
Capt. William E. Welsh. 
Capt. Frederick G. Stritzinger, jr. 
Capt. Charles ©. Smith. 
Capt. Frank L. Wells. 
Capt. Briant H. Wells. 
Capt. John W. Barker. 
Capt. Jo mes P. Harbeson. 
Capt. Hugh D. Wise. 
Capt. Pegram Whitworth. 
Capt. James A. Moss. 

Capt. Ulysses G. Worrilow. 
Capt. Frank J. Morrow. 
Capt. Henry C. Clement, jr 
Capt. Robert S. Offley. 
Capt. Murray Baldwin. 
Capt. Samuel P. Lyon. 
Capt. Jens Bugge 

Capt. Charles H. Paine. 
Capt. Thomas W. Darrah. 
Capt. Americus Mitchell. 
Capt. Perry L. Miles. 
Capt. James A. Lynch, 
Capt. Milton L. McGrew. 
Capt. Lorraiv T. Richardson. 
Capt. Charles R. Howland. 
Capt. Louis M. Nuttman. 
Capt. Glenn H. Davis. 
Capt. Franklin S. Hutton. 
Capt. Fine W. Smith. 
Capt. Walter S. McBroom., 
Capt. Benjamin T. Simmons. 


Capt. Girard Sturtevant. 
Capt. Louis H. Bash. 

Capt. Frank B. Watson. 
Capt. Oscar J. Charles. 
Capt. Thomas A. Pearce. 
Capt. Robert H. Allen. 
Capt. Dwight W. Ryther. 
Capt. William F. Creary. 
Capt. Edward T. Hartmann, 
Capt. Frederick B. Shaw. 
Capt. William B. Cochran. 
Capt. Harry F. Rethers. 
Capt. Herschel Tupes. 
Capt. George H. Shelton. 
Capt. Isaac Newell. 

Capt. Lawrence B. Simonds, 
Capt. Merch B. Stewart. 
Capt. Frederick W. Lewis. 
Capt. Dennis E. Nolan. 
Capt. James N. Pickering. 
Capt. William A. Burnside. 
Capt. Reynolds J. Burt. 
Capt. Russell C. Langdon. 
Capt. Harry H. Tebbetts. 
Capt. Arthur R. Kerwin. 
Capt. George S. Goodale. 
Capt. Frank C. Bolles, 
Capt. James W. Clinton. 
Capt. Alexander T. Ovenshine. 
Capt. Henry E. Eames. 
Capt. Carroll F. Armistead. 
Capt. Robert Field. 

Capt. Paul Giddings, 

Capt. Edward S. Walton. 
Capt. Alfred T. Smith. 
Capt. Fred L. Munson. 
Capt. Thomas M. Anderson, jr. 
Capt. John E. Hunt. 

Capt. Charles D. Roberts. 
Capt. Claude H. Miller. 
Capt. Harold B. Fiske. 
Capt. John H. Hughes. 
Capt. George W. Helms, 
Capt. Rufus E. Longan. 
Capt. Edward A. Roche. 
Capt. William M. Fassett. 
Capt. Henry M. Dichmann. 
Capt. Halstead Dorey. 
Capt. George F. Baltzell. 
Capt. Edgar T. Conley. 
Capt. Edgar T. Collins. 


To be captains, 


First Lieut. Harry W. Gregg. 
First Lieut. Staley A. Campbell. 
First Lieut. John R. Brewer. 
First Lieut. Leo A. Dewey. 

First Lieut. John P. McAdams. 
First Lieut. Nolan V. Ellis. 

First Lieut. Richard Wetherill, 
First Lieut. John B. Barnes. 
First Lieut. Thomas T. Duke. 
First Lieut. Harry A. Wells. 
First Lieut. George W. Harris. 
First Lieut. Edward OC. McCleave. 
First Lieut. John K. Cowan. 
First Lieut. Pat M. Stevens, 
First Lieut. George S. Gillis. 
First Lieut. Deas Archer. 

First Lieut, John J. Fulmer. 
First Lieut. Francis C. Endicott. 
First Lieut. Frederick E. Wilson. 
First Lieut. Henry Hossfeld. 
First Lieut. John J. Mudgett. 
First Lieut. Wilford Twyman. 
First Lieut. William St. J. Jervey. 
First Lieut. Channing E. Delaplane, 
First Lieut. Laurance 0. Mathews, 
First Lient. Thorne Strayer. 
First Lieut, Francis B. Eastman, 
First Lieut. Kneeland S. Snow. 
First Lieut. Robert G. Caldwell. 
First Lieut, Hugh A. Parker, 
First Lieut. Charles W. Tillotson. 
First Lieut. Will D. Wills. 
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First Lieut. Arthur T. Dalton. 
First Lieut. Otho E. Michaelis. 
First Lieut. William C. Stoll. 
First Lieut. Ira A. Smith. 

First Lieut. James E. Ware. 

First Lieut. William J. Davis. 
First Lieut. John F. Clapham. 
First Lieut. Kenneth P. Williams. 
First Lieut. William A. Alfonte. 
First Lieut. Daniel A. Nolan. 
First Lieut. Charles E. Swartz. 
First Lieut. Benjamin D. Foulois. 
First Lieut. Ralph H. Leavitt. - 
First Lieut. Goodwin Compton. 
First Lieut. Launcelot M. Purcell. 
First Lieut. James E. McDonald. 
First Lieut. William F. C. Jepson. 
First Lieut. Carl F. von dem Bussche, 
First Lieut. Fay W. Brabson. 
First Lieut. Royden E. Beebe. 
First Lieut. William J. O'Laughlin. 
First Lieut. Charles T. Smart. ` 
First Lieut. Girard L. McEntee. 
First Lieut. Charles Keller. 

First Lieut. John Scott. 

First Lieut. George C. Rockwell. 
First Lieut. Smith A. Harris. 
First Lieut. Noble J. Wiley. 

First Lieut. George C. Marshall, jr. 
First Lieut. Robert L. Meador. 
First Lieut. Samuel T. Mackall, 
First Lieut. Charles C. Herman, Ir. 
First Lieut. Walter C. Short. 

First Lieut. John C. Waterman. 
First Lieut. Austin M. Pardee. 
First Lieut. Frank F. Jewett. 
First Lieut. Hunter Harris. 

First Lieut. Augustus F. Dannemiller, 
First Lieut. James W. Everington. 
First Lieut. William R. Leonard. 
First Lieut. Alfred A. Hickox. 
First Lieut. Samuel G. Talbott. 
First Lieut. Edwin P. Thompson. 
First Lieut. John E. Green. 

First Lieut. Jason M. Walling. 
First Lieut. Robert L. Weeks. 
First Lieut. Albert G. Goodwyn. 
First Lieut. Charles A. Hunt. 
First Lieut. Harry S. Adams. 
First Lieut. Gilbert H. Stewart. 
First Lieut. Edward J. Moran. 
First Lieut. John R. McGinness, 
First Lieut. Henry M. Nelly. 
First Lieut. Frederick F. Black. 
First Lieut. James M. Hobson, jr. 
First Lieut. David H. Bower. 
First Lieut. Hiram M. Cooper. 
First Lieut. Benjamin F. Miller. 
First Lieut. Louis Soléliac. 

First Lieut. Charles M. Blackford. 
First Lieut. Walter O. Boswell. 
First Lieut. Deshler Whiting. 
First Lieut. Gulielmus V. Heidt. 
First Lieut, Samuel J. Sutherland. 
First Lieut. Emory S. Adams. 
First Lieut. Ralph W. Drury. 
First Lieut. John C. Fairfax. 
First Lieut. Fred C. Miller. 

First Lieut. Charles L. Mitchell. 
First Lieut. Robert John West. 
First Lieut. Odiorne H. Sampson, 
First Lieut. Albert Hardman. 
First Lieut. William E. Holliday, 
First Lieut. Frank B. Kobes. 
First Lieut. Jesse M, Holmes. 
First Lieut. Maynard A. Wells. 
First Lieut. Hans O. Olsor. 

First Lieut. Alfred Brandt. 

First Lieut. Charles A. Thuis, 
First Lieut. Claremont A. Donaldson. 
First Lieut. Franklin T. Burt. 
First Lieut. Rutherford S. Hartz. 
First Lieut. Townsend Whelen. 
First Lieut. Charles S. Hamilton. 
First Lieut. Oscar K. Tolley. 


First Lieut. Joseph F. Ware. 

First Lieut. Harry L. Jordan. 
First Lieut. Dean Halford. 

First Lieut. Ralph W. Kingman, 
First Lieut. Donald D. Hay. 

First Lieut. Philip G. Wrightson. 
First Lieut. George W. Ewell. 
First Lieut. Claire R. Bennett. 
First Lieut. Bowers Davis. 

First Lieut. John MeE. Pruyn. 
First Lieut. Henry W. Fleet. 

First Lieut. Charles G. Sturtevant, 
First Lieut. Francis H. Burr. 
First Lieut. John C. Ashburn. 
First Lieut. Robert T. Phinney. 
First Lieut. Charles H. Mason. 
First Lieut. Nicholas W. Campanole. 
First Lieut. John G. Macomb. 
First Lieut. L. Worthington Moseley, 
First Lieut. Reginald H. Kelly. 
First Lieut. Edward H. Pearce. 
First Lieut. Joseph O. Mauborgne. 
First Lieut. Joseph M. Cummins. 
First Lieut. Thomas C. Musgrave. 
First Lieut. Converse R. Lewis, 
First Lieut. George A. Lynch. 
First Lieut. Samuel M. Parker. 
First Lieut. Robert M. Lyon. 

First Lieut. Francis H. Farnum, 
First Lieut. Benjamin E. Grey. 
First Lieut. Elvid Hunt. 

First Lieut. Benjamin F, McClellan, 
First Lieut. Cambpell B. Hodges. 
First Lieut. Jacob W. S. Wuest. 
First Lieut. Max B. Garber. 

First Lieut. Leo I, Samuelson. 
First Lieut. Corbit S. Hoffman. 
First Lieut. Walter V. Gallagher, 
First Lieut. Clifton M. Butler. 
First Lieut. E. Llewellyn Bull. 
First Lieut. Truman W. Carrithers, 
First Lieut. George F. Rozelle, jr. 
First Lieut. Arthur E. Ahrends. 
First Lieut. Charles F. Severson. 
First Lieut. Harry S. Grier. 
First Lieut. Reuben C. Taylor. 
First Lieut. Charles B. Moore. 
First Lieut. Clark Lynn. 

First Lieut. C. Stockmar Bendel. 
First Lieut. Robert E. Boyers. 
First Lieut. Burt W. Phillips. 
First Lieut. Ben F. Ristine. 

First Lieut. George R. Guild. 
Tirst Lieut. Stuart A. Howard. 
First Lieut. John F, Franklin. 
First Lieut. William C. Russell. 
First Lieut. Roland W. Boughton. 
First Lieut. John S. Upham. 
First Lieut. Keith S. Gregory. 
First Lieut. Irving M. Madison. 
First Lieut. Ellery Farmer. 

First Lieut. Everett N. Bowman. 
First Lieut. Homer N. Preston. 
First Lieut. Jesse Gaston. 

First Lieut. William F. Harrell. 
First Lieut. Jesse D. Elliott. 
First Lieut. Edward H. Tarbutton. 


First Lieut. Carroll B. Hodges. 


First Lieut. Fitzhugh B. Allderdice. 
First Lieut. James M. Churehill. 
First Lieut. Philip H. Bagby. 

First Lieut. Luther R. James. 

First Lieut. Andrew D. Chaffin. 
First Lieut. Ernest B. Smalley. 
First Lieut. Frederick W. Boschen, 
First Lieut. Manfred Lanza. 

First Lieut. Louis Farrell. 

First Lieut. Fred W. Pitts. 

First Lieut. James B. Nalle. 

First Lieut. William F. Robinson, jr. 
First Lieut. John J. Burleigh. 

First Lieut. Manuel M. Garrett. 
First Lieut. Augustine A. Hofmann. 
First Lieut. Henry S. Brinkerhoff. 
First Lieut. James Blyth. 
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First Lieut. Edwin Gunner. 
First Lieut. Resolve P. Palmer. 
First Lieut. Edward E. McCammon, 
First Lieut. Philip Remington. 
First Lieut. Charles H. Rich. 
First Lieut. Paul C. Potter. 
First Lieut. Albert T. Rich. 

First Lieut. David P. Wood. 
First Lieut. Donald W. Strong. 
First Lieut. Edgar Z. Steever, 3d, 
First Lieut. Hornsby Evans. 
First Lieut. Walton Goodwin, jr. 
First Lieut. Philip B. Peyton. 
First Lieut. Karl Truesdell. 
First Lieut. Frederick B. Terrell, 
First Lieut. Charles A. Dravo. 
First Lieut. James G. Mellroy. 
First Lieut. Jay L. Benedict. 
First Lieut. Joseph W. Stilwell. 
First Lieut. Richard J. Herman. 
First Lieut. Edward L. Hooper. 
First Lieut. Irving J. Phillipson. 


First Lieut. Robert C. Richardson, jr, 


First Lieut. Edmund B. Gregory. 
First Lieut. Wilber A. Blain. 
First Lieut. Gordon R. Catts. 
First Lieut. Ursa M. Diller. 
First Lieut. Edwin Butcher. 
First Lieut. Russell V. Venable. 
First Lieut. Arthur J. Davis. 
First Lieut. Roderick Dew. 

First Lieut. Martin C. Wise. 

First Lieut. Andrew J. White. 
First Lieut. Walter S. Drysdale. 
First Lieut. Charles A. Meals. 
First Lieut. Matthew H. Thomlinson. 
First Lieut. Joseph A. Atkins. 
First Lieut. Charles F. Thompson. 


First Lieut. Augustus B. Van Wormer, 


First Lieut. Thomas L. Crystal. 
First Lieut. Arthur D. Budd. 
First Lieut. Ralph R. Glass. 

First Lieut. Erle M. Wilson. 

First Lieut. Merrill E. Spalding. 
First Lieut. John D. Burnett. 
First Lieut. Joseph A. McAndrew. 
First Lieut. Robert 3. Hewitt. 
First Lieut. William F. L. Simpson. 
First Lieut. Richard R. Pickering. 
First Lieut. Lowe A. McClure. 
First Lieut. Clement H. Wright. 
First Lieut. William R. Scott. 
First Lieut. William W. Harris, jr. 
First Lieut. Napoleon W. Riley. 
First Lieut. Otto L. Brunzell. 
First Lieut. George C. Lawrason. 
First Lieut. Robert P. Harbold. 
First Lieut. James B. Woolnough, 
First Lieut. Walter S. Fulton. 
First Lieut. Sherburne Whipple. 
First Lieut. Harry Hawley. 

First Lieut. Thomas N. Gimperling. 
First Lieut. Hugh L. Walthall. 
First Lieut. John B. Richardson, 
First Lieut. Anton C. Cron. 

First Lieut. George W. Edgerly. 
First Lieut. Oscar W. Hoop. 

First Lieut. John C. Moore. 

First Lieut. William F. Petson, 
First Lieut. James A. Ulio. 

First Lieut. Frank Moorman. 
First Lieut. Harry H. Bissell. 
First Lieut. Charles B. Elliott, 
First Lieut. John B. Corbly. 


First Lieut. Fitzhugh L. Minnigerode. 


First Lieut. Joseph L. Topham, jr. 
First Lieut. Charles L. Sampson. 
First Lieut. John M. True. 

First Lieut. Bruce R. Campbell. 
First Lieut. John C. French. 

First Lieut. Benjamin B. McCroskey, 
First Lieut. James H. Van Horn. 
First Lieut. Cassius M. Dowell. 
First Lieut. Marvin E. Malloy. 
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First Lieut. Albert B. Kaempfer. 
First Lieut. Forrest E. Overholser, 
First Lieut. Charles W. Mason. 
First Lieut. Allan R. Williams. 
First Lieut. Loren C. Grieves. 
First Lieut. Aristides Moreno. 
First Lieut. Richard D. La Garde. 
First Lieut. William Lay Patterson. 
First Lieut. Charles W. McClure, 
First Lieut. Ambrose R. Emery. 
First Lieut. Edmund C. Waddill. 
First Lieut, Rolland W. Case. 
First Lieut. Norman F. Ramsey. 
First Lieut. De Witt C. T. Grubbs. 
First Lieut. Thomas W. Hammond, 
First Lieut. Calvin P. Titus. 
First Lieut. William ©. Miller. 
First Lieut. Frederick W. Manley, 
First Lieut. Arthur W. Lane. 
First Lieut. Bernard Lentz. 
First Lieut. Frederick C. Test. 
First Lieut. Owen S. Albright. 
First Lieut. Fred H. Baird. 
Tirst Lieut. Clifford C. Early. 
First Lieut. George F. Waugh. 
First Lieut, Allan Rutherford. 
First Lieut. William S. Weeks. 
First Lieut. Avery D. Cummings. 
First Lieut. Charles F. Cuffery, 
First Lieut. Allen W. Gullion. 
First Lieut. Louis A. Kunzig. 
First Lieut. John P. Bubb. 
First Lieut. Joseph E. Barzynskl. 
First Lieut. Ben W. Felid. 
First Lieut. Bloxham Ward. 
First Lieut. Paul H. Clark. 
First Lieut. Thomas H. Lowe. 
First Lieut. Torry B. Maghee. 
First Lieut. George W. Maddox. 
First Lieut. Walter E. Pridgen. 
First Lieut. James W. H. Reisinger, jr. 
First Lieut. Rupert A. Dunford. 
First Lieut, Charles C. Bankhead, 
First Lieut. John P. Adams. 
First Lieut. Ira Longanecker. 
First Lieut. William C. Whitener. 
First Lieut. Frederick J. Ostermann, 
First Lieut. William J. Connolly. 
First Lieut. Everett D. Barlow, jr. 
First Lieut. Lawrence E. Hohl. 
First Lieut. James G. Boswell. 
First Lieut. Arthur D. Minick. 
First Lieut. Charles A. Lewis. 
First Lieut. Paul R. Manchester, 
First Lieut. Byard Sneed. 
First Lieut. Oscar Westover. 
First Lieut. Martyn H. Shute. 
First Lieut. George G. Bartlett. 
First Lieut. Henry B. Clagett. 
First Lieut. Clyde R. Abraham. 
First Lieut. Richard H. Jacob. 
First Lieut. Ralph A. Jones. 
First Lieut. Hugo D. Schultz. 
First Lieut. Max A. Elser. 
First Lieut. George R. Byrd. 
First Lieut. William T. MacMillan, 
First Lieut, Jacob E. Fickel. 
First Lieut. Jesse W. Boyd. 
First Lieut. Ebenezer G. Beuret. 
First Lieut. Rush B. Lincoln. 
First Lieut. Walter F. L. Hartigan, 
First Lieut. Bruce Magruder. 
First Lieut, George H. Huddleson. 
First Lieut. George ©. Keleher. 
First Lieut. Harry H. Pritchett. 
First Lieut. Edgar L. Field. 

To be first lieutenants, 


Second Lieut. Jacob H. Rudolph. 
Second Lieut. Elbe A. Lathrop. 
Second Lieut. Raymond C. Baird. 
Second Lieut. Matthew A. Palen. 
Second Lieut. Joseph T. Clement, 
Second Lieut. Frederick C. Rogers. 
Second Lieut. Clarence E. Partridge, 
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Second Lieut, Edward A. Everts, 
Second Lieut. Thom Catron. 
Second Lieut. Philip Hayes. 
Second Lieut Franz A, Doniat. 
Second Lieut. Carl A. Baehr. 
Second Lieut. James G, Ord. 
Second Lieut. Wallace C. Philoon. 
Second Lieut. Herbert L. Taylor. 
Second Lieut. Delos C. Emmons, 
Second Lieut. Arnold N. Krogstad. 
Second Lieut. Eley P. Denson, 
Second Lieut. Roy H. Coles. 
Second Lieut. Robert L. Eichelberger, 
Second Lieut. Edwin F. Harding. 
Second Lieut. Joseph C. Morrow, Ir. 
Second Lieut. Arthur R. Underwood. 
Second Lieut. Robert Sears. 
Second Lieut. Thomas S. Bowen. 
Second Lieut. Lee D. Davis. 

Second Lieut. Frank L. Purdon. 
Second Lieut. Merl P. Schillerstrom. 
Second Lieut. Carlin C. Stokely. 
Second Lieut. Louis P. Ford. 
Second Lieut. John M. McDowell. 
Second Lieut. Clifford Bluemel. 
Second Lieut. Wentworth H. Moss. 
Second Lieut. John Pullman. 
Second Lieut. Manton C. Mitchell. 
Second Lieut. William H. Simpson. 
Second Lieut. Walker E. Hobson. 
Second Lieut. Vernon G. Olsmith. 
Second Lieut. Ralph E. Jones. 
Second Lieut. James A. McGrath. 
Second Lieut. Courtney H. Hodges. 
Second Lieut. Rollo C. Ditto. 
Second Lieut. Clarence M. McMurray, 
Second Lieut. Guy I. Rowe. 

Second Lieut. Charles M. Everitt. 
Second Lieut. Robert E. Jones. 
Second Lieut. Alexander W. Cleary. 
Second Lieut. George M. Parker, jr. 
Second Lieut. James I, Muir. 
Second Lieut. Daniel H. Torrey. 
Second Lieut. John R. Emory, jr. 
Second Lieut. Durward S. Wilson. 
Second Lieut. Parker C. Kalloch, jr. 
Second Lieut. Maurice D. Welty. 
Second Lieut. Joseph E. Carberry. 
Second Lieut. Frank S. Scowden. 
Second Lieut. Emmett W. Smith. 
Second Lieut. Herbert E. Marshburn. 
Second Lieut. Thomas S. Bridges. 
Second Lieut. Walter H. Frank. 
Second Lieut. Fred B. Carrithers. 
Second Lieut. Frederick E. Uhl. 
Second Lieut. Harvey H. Fletcher. 
Second Lieut. Jasper A. Davies. 
Second Lieut. John F. Landis. 
Second Lieut. Joseph S. Leonard. 
Second Lieut. Walter Moore. 
Second Lieut. Oscar W. Griswold. 
Second Lieut. Robert H. Dunlop. 
Second Lieut. John R. Walker. 
Second Lieut. John E. Beller. 
Second Lieut. Emil F. Reinhardt. 
Second Lieut. Harrison C. Browne. 
Second Lieut. John G. Thornell. 
Second Lieut. William A. Beach. 
Second Lieut. James A. Stevens. 
Second Lieut. Emmert W. Savage. 
Second Lieut. Tolbert F. Hardin. 
Second Lieut. David O. Byars. 
Second Lieut. Whitmon R. Conolly, 
Second Lieut. Frank A. Sloan. 
Second Lieut. Russell P. Hartle. 
Second Lieut. Oswald H. Saunders. - 
Second Lieut. Spencer B. Akin. 
Second Lieut. Robert G. Sherrard. 
Second Lieut. Leon M. Logan. 
Second Lieut. Horace G. Ball. 
Second Lieut. Marion P. Vestal. 
Second Lieut. Frederick R. Palmer. 
Second Lieut. Alexander Wilson. 
Second Lieut. Xavier F. Blauvelt. 
Second Lieut. Prank D. Lackland. 


Second Lieut. Mason W. Gray. 
Second Lieut. Albert S. Peake. 
Second Lieut. Floyd D. Carlock. 
Second Lieut. Arthur Boettcher, 
Second Lieut. Fred L. Walker. 
Second Lieut. Alvan C. Gillem, jr. 
Second Lieut. Rapp Brush. 

Second Lieut. Bert M. Atkinson. 
Second Lieut. Edward G. McCormick, 
Second Lieut. William A. Reed. 
Second Lieut. Harry R. Kutz. 
Second Lieut. Thompsen Lawrence, 
Second Lieut. Harry J. Keeley. 
Second Lieut. Charles P. Hall. 
Second Lieut. William E. Larned. 
Second Lieut. Alfred J. Betcher. 
Second Lieut. Charles L. Byrne, 
Second Lieut. George R. Hicks. 
Second Lieut. Haig Shekerjian. 
Second Lieut. Charles S. Floyd. 


Second Lieut. Benjamin C. Lockwood, jr, 


Second Lieut. Carroll A. Bagby. 
Second Lieut. Oliver S. McCleary. 
Second Lieut. Frederick G. Dillman, 
Second Lieut. Gregory Hoisington. 
Second Lieut. Ziba L. Drollinger. 
Second Lieut. Frank B. Clay. 
Second Lieut. Jesse A. Ladd. 
Second Tieut. Paul W. Baade. 
Second Lieut. James R. N. Weaver. 
Second Lieut. Emanuel V. Heidt. 
Second Lieut. William H. H. Morris, jr, 
Second Lieut. Sidney H. Foster, 
Second Lieut. Carl F. McKinney. 
Second Lieut. Roscoe C. Batson. 
Second Lieut. Allen R. Kimball. 
Second Lieut. Ira A. Rader. 
Second Lieut. Alvan C. Sandeford. 
Second Lieut. William J. Calvert. 
Second Lieut. Kenneth E. Kern. 
Second Lieut. David H. Cowles. 
Second Lieut. Ira T. Wyche. 
Second Lieut. Arthur C. Evans. 
Second Lieut. Joseph D. Patch. 
Second Lieut. Archibald D. Cowley. 
Second Lieut. Patrick Frissell. 
Second Lieut. Edward L. Hoffman. 
Second Lieut. Casper B. Rucker. 
Second Lieut. John P. Edgerly. 
Second Lieut. Lindsay McD. Silvester, 
Second Lieut. Herbert M. Pool. 
Second Lieut. Leonard T. Gerow. 
Second Lieut. Norman W. Peek. 
Second Lieut. Mord P. Short. 
Second Lieut. William C. Rose. 
Second Lieut. Wesley F. Ayer. 
Second Lieut. George C. Elsey. 
Second Lieut. James A. O'Brien. 
Second Lieut. George A. Sanford. 
Second Lieut. Maxon S. Lough. 
Second Lieut. Ford Richardson. 
Second Lieut. Lester M. Wheeler. 
Second Lieut. William R. Van Sant. 
Second Lieut. Eugene W. Fales. 
Second Lieut. John T. Rhett. 
Second Lieut. Livingston Watrous. 
Second Lieut. Lester Gehman. 
Second Lieut. J. Pendleton Wilson. 
Second Lieut. Charles S. Little. 
Second Lieut. Herbert A. Wadsworth. 
Second Lieut. George M. Halloran. 
Second Lieut. William E. Brougher. 
Second Lieut. Medorem Crawford, jr. 
Second Lieut. Sumner Waite. 
Second Lieut. Albert M. Jones. 
Second Lieut. John E, Creed. 
Second Lieut, Harrison McAlpine. 
Second Lieut. Samuel H. Houston. 
Second Lieut. James R. Alfonte. 
Second Lieut. Gerald E. Cronin. 
Second Lieut. Glenn P. Wilhelm. 
Second Lieut. Andrew G. Gardner. 
Second Lieut. Albert S. Kuegle. 
Second Lieut. Matthew J. Gunner, 
Second Lieut. Herbert E. Pace, 
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Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Licut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
* Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut, 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Harold H. Taintor. 
James R. Jacobs. 
Robert S. Lytle. 
Henry Terrell, jr. 
Thomas J, Camp. 
Harry A. Musham. 
Frank C. Mahin. 
Lawrence S. Churchill, 
George E. Arnemann, 
Dale F. McDonald. 
Paul K. Johnson. ` 
Edward H. Bertram. 
Hayes A. Kroner. 
Allan S. Boyd, jr. 
Harry L. Twaddle. 
John H. Harrison. 
Clarence L. Tinker, 
Wiliam R. White. 
Donald B. Sanger. 
Martin F. Scanlon, 
Wiliam H. Gill. 
Lee H. Stewart. 
Harry Gantz. 

Gilbert P. Strelinger. 
Thomas J. Hayes. 
d’Alary Fechét. 
William H. Wilbur. 
Edgar S. Gorrell. 
Basil D. Edwards. 
Davenport Johnson, 
Wade H. Haislip. 
Wiliam Dean. 
Walter M. Robertson, 
Harry J. Malony. 
John H. Hinemon, jr. 
Charles N. Sawyer. 
Gilbert R. Cook. 
Max W. Sullivan. 
Franklin C. Sibert. 
Archibald V. Arnold. 
John N. Smith, jr. 
Stephen J. Chamberlin. 
William H. Hobson. 
Walter G. Kilner. 
Raymond O. Barton. 
Walton H. Walker. 
Millard F. Harmon, jr, 
Edward C. Rose. 
Albert E. Brown. 
Ralph C. Holliday. 
William G. Weaver. 
Adrian K. Polhemus. 
Charles C. Drake. 
James D. Burt. 

Max S. Murray. 
William J. Morrissey. 
Robert T. Snow. 
Henry C. McLean, 
Gustav J. Gonser. 
Frank V. Schneider. 
Frank J. Riley. 
Benjamin F. Delamater, jr, 
Theodore W. Martin. 
Ralph S. Kimball. 
Francis B. Mallon. 
Lathrop B. Clapham. 
Carl J. Adler. 

Otto G. Pitz. 
Theophilus Steele. 
George H. Gardiner, 
Dabney ©. Rose. 
Hamilton Templeton, 
Edward F. Witsell. 
Alfred L. Rockwood. 
George W. Polhemus. 
Floyd C. Hecox. 
Carl-A. Hardigg. 
Carl L. Cohen, 
William R. Gruber. 
Wiiliam T. Pigott, jr. 
Albert J. Lawes. 
Robert C. Williams. 
Paul X. English. 
Estil V. Smith. 

Troy H. Middleton. 


Second Lieut. Roland F. Walsh, 
Second Lieut. Paul Murray. 

Second Lieut. Robert G. Calder. 
Second Lieut. William D. Faulkner, 
Second Lieut. Edgar A. Stadden. 
Second Lieut. Roy M. Jones. 

Second Lieut. Arthur R. Christie. 
Second Lieut. Percy E. Van Nostrand. 
Second Lieut. Frederic V. Hemenway, 
Second Lieut. Clarence M. Dodson, : 
Second Lieut. Virgil V. Enyart. 
Second Lieut. James M. Moore. 
Second Lieut. Percie C. Rentfro. 
Second Lieut. Sidney B. Colquitt. 
Second Lieut. Carl J. Ballinger. 
Second Lieut. Richard T. Taylor. 
Second Lieut. George LeR. Brown, jr. 
Second Lieut. John R. Baxter. 
Second Lieut. John C. P. Bartholf. 
Second Lieut. James P. Cole. 

Second Lieut. Robert H. Barrett. 
Second Lieut. Ernest J. Carr. 

Second Lieut. Patrick J. Hurley. 
Second Lieut. Donald R. McMillen, 
Second Lieut. Hugh B. Keen. 

Second Lieut. Ora M. Baldinger. 
Second Lieut. Lewis K. Underhill. 
Seocnd Lieut. Harold S. Martin. 
Second Lieut. John H. Van Vliet. 
Second Lieut. Leland S. Devore. 
Second Lieut. Charles A. Ross. 
Second Lieut. Douglass T. Greene. 
Second Lieut. Clarence H. Danielson. 
Second Lieut. James N. Peale. 
Second Lieut. Francis R. Fuller. 
Second Lieut. Clinton W. Russell. 
Second Lieut. William R. Schmidt. 
Second Lieut. George L. Hardin. 
Second Lieut. Otis K. Sadtler. 
Second Lieut. William H. Jones, jr, 
Second Lieut. John E. Ardrey. 
Second Lieut. David B. Faulk, jr. 
Second Lieut. Henry P. Perrine, jr. 
Second Lieut. Dennis E. McCunniff. 
Second Lieut. Henry B. Lewis. 
Second Lieut. Henry B. Cheadle. 
Second Lieut. Samuel A. Gibson. 
Second Lieut. Paul W. Newgarden, 
Second Lieut. Harley B. Bullock. 
Second Lieut. Charles A. King. jr. 
Second Lieut. Dana Palmer. 

Second Lieut. Alexander M. Patch, jr. 
Second Lieut. Charles B. Lyman. 
Second Lieut. Robert L. Spragius. 
Second Lieut. George W. Krapf. 
Second Lieut. Charles H. Corlett. 
Second Lieut. Hans R. W. Herwig. 
Second Lieut. Howard C. Davidson. 
Second Lieut. William L. Roberts. 
Second Lieut. William A. McCulloch, 
Second Lieut. William A. Rafferty. 
Second Lieut, Lathe B. Row. 

Second Lieut. Frank B. Jordan. 
Second Lieut. Alfred E. Sawkins. 
Second Lieut. Roy M. Smyth. 
Second Lieut. Cleveland H. Bandholtz, 
Second Lieut. Fritz P. Lindh, 

Second Lieut. Harry C. Ingles. 
Second Lieut. James L. Bradley. 
Second Lieut. Willis J. Tack. 

Second Lieut. Floyd R. Waltz. 
Second Lieut. Weldon W. Doe. 
Second Lieut. Carl Spatz. 

Seeond Lieut. Harold R. Bull. 
Second Lieut. Charles M. Milliken. 
Second Lieut. James F. Byrom. 
Second Lieut. Woodfin G. Jones. 
Second Lieut. Paul C. Paschal. 
Seeond Lieut. John L. Parkinson. 
Second Lieut. Rudolph G. Whitten. 
Second Lieut. Louis T. Byrne. 
Second Lieut. Francis R. Kerr. 
Second Lieut. Francis M. Brannan, 
Second Lieut. William R. Orton. 
Second Lieut. Francis H. Forbes. 
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Second Lieut. Rufus S. Bratton. 
Second Lieut. Thomas G. Lanphier. 
Second Lieut. Jefferson R. Davenport, 
Second Lieut. Benjamin G. Weir. 
Second Lieut. Ralph Royce. 

Second Lieut. Harry M. Brown. 
Second Lieut. Thomas H. Monroe. 
Second Lieut. Roger B. Harrison. 
Second Lieut. Cedric W. Lewis. 
Second Lieut. George P. Nickerson. 
Second Lieut. Clifford J. Mathews. 
Second Lieut. Howard P. Milligan. 
Second Lieut. Frank W. Milburn. 
Second Lieut. J. Warren Weissheimer, 
Second Lieut. Isaac Gill, jr. 

Second Lieut. Walter C. Gullion. 
Second Lieut. Hamner Huston. 
Second Lieut. Jens A. Doe. 

Second Lieut. Sheldon H. Wheeler, 
Second Lieut. Lester L. Lampert. 
Second Lieut. John W. Hyatt. 
Second Lieut. Parley D. Parkinson. 
Second Lieut. Charles W. Ryder. 
Second Lieut. Joseph T. MeNarney. 
Second Lieut. Omar H. Bradley. 
Second Lieut. Paul J. Mueller. 
Second Lieut. Leland S. Hobbs. 
Second Lieut. Charles C. Benedict. 
Second Lieut. Vernon Evans. 
Second Lieut. Roscoe B. Woodruff. 
Second Lieut. Lewis C. Davidson. 
Second Lieut. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Second Lieut. Harold W. James. 
Second Lieut. James B. Ord. 
Second Lieut. John E. Rossell. 
Second Lieut. Whitten J. East. 
Second Lieut. Sidney C. Graves. 
Second Lieut. Jo H. Reaney. 
Second Licut. John W. Leonard. 
Second Lieut. John A. McDermott. 
Second Lieut. Clyde R. Eisenschmidt. 
Second Lieut. James A. Van Fleet. 
Second Lieut. Louis A. Merillat, jr. 
Second Lieut. Edward G. Sherburne, 
Second Lieut. Michael F. Davis. 
Second Lieut. Luis R. Esteves. 
Second Lieut. Stuart ©. MacDonald. 
Second Lieut. Metcalfe Reed. 
Second Lieut. Benjamin G. Ferris. 
Second Lieut. Charles S. Ritchel. 
Second Lieut. Thomas G, Hearn. 
Second Lieut. Donald Henley. 
Second Lieut. Alfred S. Balsam. 
Second Lieut. George Pulsifer, jr. 
Second Lieut. Otto A. B. Hooper. 
Second Lieut. Howard Donnelly. 
Second Lieut. John N. Robinson. 
Second Lieut. Tom Fox. 

Second Lieut. Thomas J. Hanley, jr. 
Second Lieut. Jacob J. Gerhardt. 
Second Lieut. Vernon E. Prichard. 
Second Lieut. Robert B. Lorch. 
Second Lieut. Adlai H. Gilkeson. 
Second Lieut. Gilbert S. Brownell. 
Second Lieut. Richard C. Stickney. 
Second Lieut. Philip K. McNair. 
Second Lieut. Jesse B. Hunt. 
Second Lieut. John B. Duckstad. 
Second Lieut. John R. Mendenhall. 
Second Lient. Norman Randolph. 
Second Lieut. Joseph M. Murphy. 
Second Lieut. George E. Stratemeyer. 
Second Lieut. Leroy H. Watson. 
Second Lieut. Henry H. Dabney. 
Second Lieut. John H. C. Williams. 
Second Lieut. Melchior McE. Eberts. 
Second Lieut. Oscar A. Straub. 
Second Lieut. Earl M. Price. 
Second Lieut. Arthur A. White. 
Second Lieut. John Keliher. 
Second Lieut. Benjamin W. Mills. 
Second Lieut. Thomas F. Taylor. 


Second Lieut. Marshall II. Quesenberry, 


Second Lieut. Robert L. Williams. 
Second Lieut. Charles C. Herrick. 
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QUARTERMASTER CORPS. 
Lieut. Col. Albert D. Kniskern to be colonel. 


JULY 14, 


Maj. Alexander M. Davis to be lieutenant colonel, 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
To be colonels, 


Lieut. Col. Charles S. Riché, 
Lieut. Col. Thomas H. Rees. 

To be lieutenant colonels. 
Maj. Robert R. Raymond. 
Maj. William B. Ladue. 
Maj. William J. Barden. 
Maj. Edward H. Schulz. 

To be majors. 

Capt. William H. Rose. 
Capt. Richard C. Moore. 
Capt. Lewis M. Adams. 
Capt. Charles R. Pettis. 
Capt. William D. A. Anderson. 
Capt. Ralph T. Ward. 
Capt. John J. Kingman. 
Capt. Robert P. Howell. 


ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT, 


Lieut. Col. George W. Burr to be colonel. 
Maj. John H. Rice to be lieutenant colonel. 
Maj. David M. King to be lieutenant colonel. 


SIGNAL CORPS. 


Maj. Edgar Russell to be lieutenant colonel. 
Capt. Basil O. Lenoir to be major. 
Capt. William Mitchell to be major. 


CAVALRY ARM, 
To be colonels, 


Lieut. Col. John B. McDonald, 
Lieut. Col. Tyree R. Rivers. 
Lieut. Col. Henry T. Allen. 
Lieut. Col. John W. Heard. 
Lieut. Col. William W. Forsyth. 
Lieut. Col. John C. Waterman. 
Lieut. Col. George H. Cameron. 
Lieut. Col. William S. Scott. 
Lieut. Col. Daniel L. Tate. 
Lieut. Col. Robert D. Walsh. 
Lieut. Col. George W. Read. 
Lieut. Col. DeRosey C. Cabell, 
Lieut. Col. Farrand Sayre. 
Lieut. Col. Grote Hutcheson. 
Lieut. Col. George O. Cress. 
Lieut. Col. Robert A. Brown. 
Lieut. Col. Willard A. Holbrook, 
Lieut. Col. Lewis M. Koehler. 
Lieut. Col. Robert E. L. Michie. 
Lieut. Col. Selah R. H. Tompkins, 


To be lieutenant colonels. 


Maj. Charles C. Walcutt, jr. 
Maj. Peter E. Traub. 

Maj. Jesse Mel. Carter. 
Maj. Malvern Hill Barnum, 
Maj. Edmund S. Wright. 
Maj. William H. Hay. 
Maj. Stephen H. Elliott. 
Maj. John M. Jenkins. 
Maj. P. D. Lochridge. 

Maj. Nathaniel F. McClure. 
Maj. William C. Rivers. 
Maj. Ellwood W. Evans. 
Maj. Thomas Q. Donaldson. 
Maj. Francis H Beach. 
Maj. Alonzo Gray. 

Maj. Alexander L. Dade, 
Maj. John S. Winn. 

Maj. Charles A. Hedekin. 
Maj. Francis J. Koester. 
Maj. John D. L. Hartman, 
Maj. Robert L. Howze. 
Maj. Guy H. Preston. 

Maj. Edward Anderson. 
Maj. George E. Stockle. 
Maj. William T. Littebrant 
Maj. Matthew C. Butler, jr. 
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To be majors, 
Capt. Kirby Walker. 
Capt. Claude B. Sweezey. 
Capt. Sterling P. Adams, 
Capt. Julian R. Lindsey. 
Capt. Edmund M. Leary. 
Capt. Julius T. Conrad. 
Capt. Howard R. Hickok. 
Capt. Samuel B. Arnold. 
Capt. Samuel McP. Rutherford, 
Capt. George W. Kirkpatrick, 
Capt. Cornelius C. Smith. 
Capt. Joseph E. Cusack. 
Capt. Walter M. Whitman. 
Capt. Lincoln C. Andrews. 
Capt. William R. Smedberg, jr, 
Capt. John M. Morgan, 
Capt. Andrew E. Williams, 
Capt. Walter C. Babcock. 
Capt. Herbert B. Crosby. 
Capt. Benjamin B. Hyer. 
Capt. Mathew C. Smith, 
Capt. Kenzie W. Walker. 
Capt. Harry H. Pattison. 
Capt. Francis Le. Parker. 
Capt. George F. Hamilton, 
Capt. William H. Paine. 
Capt. John W. Craig. 
Capt. Hugh D. Berkeley. 
Capt. Albert E. Saxton. 
Capt. Hamilton S. Hawkins. 
Capt. Frank Parker. 
Capt. George Vidmer. 
Capt. Casper H. Conrad, jr. 
Capt. Nathan K. Averill. 
Capt. Harry LaT. Cavenaugh. 
Capt. Mortimer O. Bigelow. 
Capt. William G. Sills. 
Capt. August C. Nissen. 
Capt. Clyde E. Hawkins, 
Capt. James S. Parker. 
Capt. Joseph S. Herron. 
Capt. George B. Pritchard, jr. 
Capt. Alvord Van P. Anderson. 
Capt. Le Roy Eltinge. 
Capt. John B. Christian. 
Capt. George W. Moses. 


Capt. Oliver L. Spaulding, jr. 
Capt. Conrad H. Lanza, 
Capt. Fred H. Gallup. 
Capt. Henry B. Farrar. 
Capt. Ralph S. Granger. 
Capt. Dan T. Moore. 
Capt. Frank E. Hopkins. 
Capt. Fred T. Austin. 
Capt. Charles C. Pulis. 
Capt. Louis T. Boiseau. 
Capt. William McK. Lambdin. 
To be captains, 
First Lieut. Edmund L. Gruber. 
First Lieut. Carroll W. Neal. 
First Lieut. Donald C. Cubbison. 
First Lieut. Louis H, McKinlay. 
First Lieut. Thomas D. Osborne. 
First Lieut. William H. Dodds, jr, 
First Lieut. John S. Hammond. 
First Lieut. Albert T. Bishop. 
First Lieut. Walter E. Prosser. 
First Lieut. James W. Riley. 
First Lieut. Harold W. Huntley. 
First Lieut. Edwin De L. Smith. 
First Lieut. Ralph McT. Pennell, 
First Lieut. Walter S. Sturgill. 
First Lieut. Sherman Miles. 
First Lieut. Cortlandt Parker. 
First Lieut. Richard C. Burleson, 
First Lieut. Joseph R. Davis. 
First Lieut. John R. Starkey. 
First Lieut. René E. De R. Hoyle, 
First Lieut. Dawson Olmstead. 
First Lieut. John C. Maul. 
First Lieut. Albert L. Hall. 
First Lieut. George H. Paine. 
First Lieut. Leroy P. Col.ins. 
First Lieut. Ballard Tyerly. 
First Lieut. Robert H. Lewis. 
First Lieut. Phillip W. Booker, 
First Lieut. Fred T. Cruse. 
First Lieut. James P. Marley, 
First Lieut. Waldo C. Potter. 
First Lieut. Harry Pfeil. 
First Lieut. Walter W. Merrill. 
First Lieut. John W. Downer. 


First Lieut. Benjamin M. Bailey, 


First Lieut. George M. Russell to be captain. First Lieut. William F. Sharp. 


First Lieut. Lewis Brown, jr., to be captein, First Lieut. Frank Thorp, jr. 
Second Lieut. Hugh H. McGee to be first lieutenant. First Liat John G. . 
cot MaE 5 G. Chapman detailed in the Aviation First Lieut. Alfred L. P. Sands, 
ection, Signa rps. First Lieut. Charles P. Geo: 
Second Lieut. Joseph Plassmeyer, jr., to be first lieutenant, First Lieut. Charles W. 5 
Second Liert. Archibald T. Colley to be first lieutenant. First Lieut. William H. Rucker. 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. First Lieut. William H. Shepherd, 


Lieut. Col. Charles T. Menoher. First Lieut. Marshall G. Randol. 


First Lieut. John N. Greely. 
rece 875 ee 8 First Lieut. Webster A. Capron. 
Lieut. Col. William L. Kenly. C 
Lieut. Col. Edward F. McGlachlin, jr. irst Lieut. ie N 


First Lieut. William E. Dunn. 
Lieut. Col. William Lassiter. ret Eteni: Tama Ei Bure 


To be colonel, First Lieut, Everett S. Hughes. 
Lieut. Col. George Le R. Irwin. First Lieut. Thomas J. Smith. 


First Lieut. Roger S. Parrott. 
To be leutenant colonels. First Lieut. Telesphor G. Gottschalk, 


Maj. Le Roy S. Lyon. First Lieut. Harvey D. Higley. 
Maj. Tiemann N. Horn. First Lieut. Edward P. King. jr. 
Maj. Charles P. Summerall. First Lieut. Kenneth S. Perkins. 


Maj. William M. Cruikshank. 


Maj. Otho W. B. Farr. O REESE atc oom 


Maj. Dwight B. Aultman. 
Maj. Adrian S. Fleming. 
Maj. Brooke Payne, 

Maj. William S. Guignard. 
Maj. Albert J. Bowley. 


To be majors. 
Capt. Fox Conner. 
Capt. Henry W. Butner. 
Capt. Henry L. Newbold. 
Capt. Ernest D. Scott. 
Cspt. Wright Smith. 
Capt. Alfred A. Starbird. 
Capt. Charles R. Lloyd. 


Second Lieut. Burton O. Lewis. 
Second Lieut. Herbert R. Odell. 
Second Lieut. Clyde A. Selleck, 
Second Lieut. Ernest J. Dawley, 
Second Lieut. Louie A. Beard. 
Second Lieut. Iveus Jones. 
Second Lieut. Robert C. F. Goetz. 
Second Lieut. Bernard R. Peyton, 
Second Lieut. John Magruder. 
Second Lieut. E. Francis Riggs. 
Second Lieut. Curtis H. Nance. 
Second Lieut. Freeman W. Bowley. 
Second Lieut. John C. Beatty. 
Second Lieut. John E. Hatch. 
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Second Lieut. Charles A. Walker, jr, 
Second Lieut. Bethel W. Simpson. 
Second Lieut. Neil G. Finch. 

Second Lieut, Harvey M. Hobbs. 
Second Lieut. Joseph Andrews. 
Second Lieut. Thomas G. M. Oliphant, 
Second Lieut. Mert Proctor. 

Second Lieut. William J. Wrona. 
Second Lieut. Vincent P. Erwin. 
Second Lieut. Frank Bloom. 

Second Lieut. Vincent Meyer. 
Second Lieut. Edward H. Hicks. 
Second Lieut. Norman P. Morrow, 
Second Lieut. Lloyd E. Jones. 
Second Lieut. Newton N. Polk. 
Second Lieut. Follett Bradley. 
Second Lieut. Jonathan W. Anderson, 
Second Lieut. Percy Deshon. 
Second Lieut. Julian F. Barnes, 
Second Lieut. Harold C. Vanderveer, 
Second Lieut. Clift Andrus. 

Second Lieut. Russell L. Maxwell. 
Second Lieut. Charles J. Browne. 
Second Lieut. John N. Hauser. 
Second Lieut. Karl C. Greenwald. 
Second Lieut. Richard E. Anderson. 
Second Lieut. James A. Gillespie. 
Second Lieut. Wesley M. Bailey. 
Second Lieut. John D. von Holtzendorft, 
Second Lieut. Walter F. Winton. 
Second Lieut. Bertram Frankenberger. 
Second Lieut. Raymond B. Austin. 
Second Lieut. Joseph O. Daly. 
Second Lieut. Edwin P. Parker, jr, 
Second Lieut. John M. Eager. 
Second Lieut. Richard C. Scott. 
Second Lieut. Howard Eager. 
Second Lieut. William C. Young. 
Second Lieut. WIlllam C. Crane, jr, 
Second Lieut. Carlos Brewer. 
Second Lieut. David E. Cain. 
Second Lieut. John E. McMahon, jr. 
Second Lieut. Herbert S. Clarkson. 
Second Lieut. Charles L. Kilburn. 
Second Lieut. Charles G. Helmick, 
Second Lieut. Ernst Sedlacek. 
Second Lieut. Philip L. Thurber. 
Second Lieut. William ©, Houghton. 
Second Lieut. John C. Wyeth. 
Second Lieut. Arthur R. Harris, 
Second Lieut, John G. Burr. 
Second Lieut. John B. Anderson. 
Second Lieut. William E. Burr. 
Second Lieut. James A. Lester. 
Second Lieut. Herman Beukeman. 
Second Lieut. Herbert S. Struble. 
Second Lieut. Francis J, Dunigan. 
Second Lieut. Edwin A. Zundel. 
Second Lieut. Clinton W. Howard, 
Second Lieut. Charles M. Busbee. 
Second Lieut. Albert W. Waldron, 
Second Lieut. John H. Wallace, 
Second Lieut. Raymond Marsh. 
Second Lieut. Joseph M. Swing. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS, 
To be colonels, 


Lieut. Col. John L. Hayden. 
Lieut. Col. Edmund M. Blake. 
Lieut. Col. William G. Haan. 
Lieut. Col. Morris K. Barrell. 
Lieut. Col. Delamere Skerrett. 
Lieut. Col. Archibald Campbell. 


To be lieutenant colonels, 


Maj. Wiliam R. Smith. 
Maj. Henry H. Whitney. 
Maj. Arthur W. Chase. 
Maj. Samuel A. Kephart. 
Maj. Louis R. Burgess. 
Maj. James A. Shipton. 
Maj. William Chamberlaine, 
Maj. Gordon G. Heiner. 
Maj. George II. McManus. 
Maj. Edward J. Timberlake. 


Maj. James M. Williams. 
Maj. Alston: Hamilton. 
Maj. John C. Gilmore, jr. 

To be majors, 
Capt. Frederick W. Phisterer, 
Capt. Robert H. C. Kelton, 
Capt. Percy P. Bishop, 
Capt. Henry J. Hatch. 
Capt. Elmer J. Wallace. 
Capt. William F. Hase. 
Capt. William R. Doores. 
Capt. James F. Howell. 
Capt. John C. Goodfellow, 
Capt. John T. Geary. 
Capt. Edward Carpenter. 
Capt. Henry M. Merriam. 
Capt. Harry P. Wilbur. 
Capt. Elijah B. Martindale, jr, 
Capt. Le Vert Coleman. 
Capt. Jesse C. Nichols, 
Capt. Frank C. Jewell. 
Capt. Herman W. Schull, 
Capt. Clifton C. Carter. 
Capt. Henry B. Clark. 
Capt. Francis N. Cooke. 
Capt. Stanley D. Embick, 
Capt. Clarence B. Smith. 
Capt. Russell P. Reeder. 
Capt. Robert F. McMillan, - 
Capt. Godwin Ordway. 
Capt. Charles E. Kilbourne, 
Capt. William H. Monroe. 
Capt. Richard T. Ellis. 
Capt. Frederick W. Stopford. 
Capt. Henry H. Sheen. 
Capt. John W. Gulick. 
Capt. Ernest R. Tilton. 
Capt. Homer B. Grant. 
Capt. Leonard T. Waldron. 
Capt. Ernest A. Greenough. 
Capt. Alexander Greig, jr. 

To be captains, 
First Lieut. Earl McFarland. 
First Lieut. Joseph A. Green. 
First Lieut. Alexander G. Pendleton, 
First Lieut. John C. Henderson. 
First Lieut. Edward W. Wildrick. 
First Lieut. Alexander G. Gillespie, 
First Lieut. John S. Pratt. 
First Lieut. Edward J. Cullen. 
First Lieut. Pierre V, Kieffer, 
First Lieut. Joseph J. Grace. 
First Lieut. George E. Turner. 
First Lieut. Harry A. Schwabe. 
First Lieut. Oscar A. Russell. 
First Lieut. Walter J. Büttgenbach. 
First Lieut. Charles O. Schudt, 
First Lieut. Philip Mathews. 
First Lieut, Marcellus H. Thompson, 
First Lieut. William R. McCleary. 
First Lieut. William W. Rose. 
First Lieut. John G. Hotz. 
First Lieut. Albert Gilmor. 
First Lieut. Clarence A. Mitchell, 
First Lieut. William P. Currier. 
First Lieut. Horace F. Spurgin. 
First Lieut. Ralph D. Bates. 
First Lieut. Edward A. Brown, 
First Lieut. John G. Donovan. 
First Lieut. Guy L. Gearhart. 
First Lieut. George A. Wildrick. 
First Lieut. Allen Kimberly. 
First Lieut. Howard K. Loughry. 
First Lieut. Thomas A. Clark. 
First Lieut. William S. Dowd. 
First Lieut. Richard H. Somers. 
First Lieut. Thomas L. Coles. 
First Lieut. John B. Rose. 
First Lieut. Charles T. Harris, jr. 
First Lieut. Maxwell Murray. 
First Lieut. Geoffrey Bartlett. 
First Lieut. William E. Shedd, jr. 
First Lieut. James A. Gallogly. 
First Lieut. Royal K. Greene, 
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First Lieut. Robert P. Glassburn. 
First Lieut. Harry K. Rutherford, 
First Lieut. Paul J. Horton. 
First Lieut. Robert Arthur. 
First Lieut. John P. Keeler. 
First Lieut. Lucian D. Booth. 
First Lieut. Thomas F. McNeill. 
First Lieut. George M. Peek. 
First Lieut. Perry M. Gallup. 
First Lieut. William P. Wison. 
First Lieut. Charles L. Williams. 
First Lieut. Alexander J. Stuart, 
First Lieut. Chester J. Goodier. 
First Lieut. John E. Townes, jr, 
First Lieut. Robert E. Vose. 
First Lieut. Dean Hall. 
First Lieut. John S. Williams. 
First Lieut. George Ruhlen, jr. 
First Lieut. Junnius Pierce. 
First Lieut. Henry W. T. Eglin. 
First Lieut. Halvor G. Coulter. 
First Lieut. West C. Jacobs. 
First Lieut. James W. Lyon. 
First Lieut. Harold Geiger. 
First Lieut. Rodney H. Smith. 
First Lieut. Albert L. Loustalot. 
First Lieut, Richard Donovan. 
First Lieut. Sanderford Jarman. 
First Lieut. Clair W. Baird. 
First Lieut. Edward W. Putney. 
First Lieut. Gilbert Marshall. 
First Lieut. Louis L. Pendleton, 
First Lieut. Thomas A. Terry. 
First Lieut. Edward N. Woodbury. 
First Lieut. Ray L. Avery. 
First Lieut. Edward A. Stockton, jr. 
First Lieut. James H. Cunningham, 
First Lieut. Allison B. Deans, jr. 
First Lieut. Robert R. Welshimer, 
First Lieut. William W. Hicks. 
First Lieut. Eugene B. Walker. 
First Lieut. Karl F. Baldwin. 
First Lieut. Charles K. Wing, jr. 
First Lieut. Robert O. Edwards. 
First Lieut. Robert N. Campbell, 
First Lieut. Guy A. Mix. 
First Lieut. John H. Pirie. 
First Lieut. George R. Nortoa. 
First Lieut. Eugene Reybold. 
First Lieut. Hugo E. Pitz. 
First Lieut. Thomas C. Cook. 
First Lieut. Olin H. Longino. 
First Lieut. Peter H. Ottosen. 
First Lieut. Edgar H. Thompson. 
First Lieut. Samuel H. McLeary. 
First Lieut. John N. Reynolds, 
First Lieut. Louis D. Pepin. 
First Lieut. Rufus F. Maddux. 
First Lieut. Herbert A. McCune. 
First Lieut. Lincoln B. Chambers. 
First Lieut. Willis C. Knight. 
First Lieut. John R. Ellis. 
First Lieut. John Mather. 
First Lieut. Chester R. Snow. 
First Lieut. Robert E. M. Goolrick. 
First Lieut, Walter P. Boatwright. 
First Lieut. John P. Smith. 
First Lieut. Harry R. Vaughan. 
First Lieut. Abney Payne. 
First Lieut. Edwin K. Smith. 
First Lieut. Clarence T. Marsh, 
First Lieut. Thomas D. Sloan. 
First Lieut. John B. Maynard. 
First Lieut. Jacob Frank. 
First Lieut. Warren R. Bell. 
First Lieut. Arthur G. Campbell. 
First Lieut. John T, Rowe. 
First Lieut. Frederick L. Martin. 
To be first lieutenants. 


Second Lieut. Delmar S. Lenzner, 
Second Lieut. Roland W. Pinger. 
Second Lieut. Donald Armstrong. 


Second Lieut. 


Franklin Babcock. 


Second Lieut. Hermann H. Zornig. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut, 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lient, 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Secon? Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Gladeon M. Barnes. 
Earl J. W. Ragsdale, 
Raycroft Walsh. 
Harvey C. Allen. 
Edward B. Dennis. 
Roger B. Colton. 

Oliver L. Spiller. 
Ruskin P. Hall. | 
Walter W. Vautsmeier, : | 
John E. Sloan. 

William B. Hardigg. 

Charles A. Schimelfenig. 

Charles R. Baxter. 

Gustav H. Franke, 

Hubert G. Stanton, 

Harold F. Nichols, 

Franklin Kemble. | 
Herbert A. Dargue. 

John G. Booton. | 

James B. Crawford. 

Robert W. Clark, jr. 

John L. Homer, 

Robert C. Gildart. 

George D. Holland. 

Douglas B. Netherwood. 

Arnold Heinrich. 

Roy T. Cunningham. 

Felix E. Gross 

William T. Boyd, jr. 

Lawrence A. McLaughlin, 

George R. Meyer. | 
Homer A. Bagg. | 
Andrew L. Pendleton, jr | 
Lewis H. Brereton. 

Cherubusco Newton, jr | 
Walter Smith. 

Hugh J. Knerr. | 
George F. Humbert. 

Arthur W. Ford. 

Reuben N. Perley. 

Joseph R. Cygon. 

John H. Birdsall. 

Frank R. Sessions. 

Levin H. Campbell, jr. 

Harold G. Dougias. 

Harold De F. Burdick. 

John A. Baird. 

Philip G. Blackmore. 

Henry C. Davis, jr. 

Theodore R. Murphy. 

Benjamin N. Booth. ~ 
George I. Thatcher. 

Edwin F. Silkman. 

Octave De Carré. 

Robert S. Oberly. 

Claude M. Thiele. 

Cedric M. S. Skene, 

Avery J. French. 

Edward Montgomery. 

Robert Edes Kimball. 

Shepler W. FitzGerald. 

Leigh F. J. Zerbee. 

Carleton U. Edwards. 

Coleman W. Jenkins. 

Wilmer T. Seott. 

Herbert E. Ellis. 

Randolph T. Pendleton, 

Stewart W. Stanley. 

Kenneth T. Blood. 

Roy S. Atwood. 

Samuel F. Hawkins. 

Jesse L. Sinclair. 

Oscar Krupp. 

Charles Thomas-Stahle. 


Second Lieut. Charles M. Wood. 
Second Lieut. Edwin J. O'Hara. 
Second Lieut. Alden G. Strong. 
Second Lieut. Rudolf W. Riefkohl. 
Second Lieut. John P. Leavenworth. 
Second Lieut. Alexander C. Sullivan. 
Second Lieut. Harold B. Sampson. 


Second Lieut. Francis J. Torney. 
Second Lieut. Edgar B. Colladay. 
Second Lieut. Frederick R. Garcin. 
Second Lieut. Douglas C. Cordiner. 
Second Lieut. Julian S. Hatcher. 
Second Lieut. Ralph W. Wilson. 
Second Lieut. Fred M. Green. 
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Second Lieut, Clarence L, Gilbert. - 
Second Lieut. Arthur E. Rowland, 
Second Lieut. Leon R. Cole. 

Second Lieut. Lee R. Watrous, jr, 
Second Lieut. Joseph D. Brown. 
Second Lieut. Spencer B. Lane. 
Second Lieut. Paul L. Ferron. 
Second Lieut. Leslie MacDill. 
Second Lieut. Charles A. French. 
Second Lieut. John A. Hoag. 

Second Lieut. Oscar A. Eastwold. 
Second Lieut. William H. Jouett. 
Second Lieut. Earl H. Metzger. 
Second Lieut. Lee O. Wright. 
Second Lieut. Lewis A. Nickerson. 
Second Lieut. Philip R. Faymonyille. 
Second Lieut. William C. Harrison. 
Second Lieut. John S. Wood. 

Second Lieut. Robert H. Lee. 
Second Lieut. David McL. Crawford. 
Second Lieut. Oscar J. Gatchell. 
Second Lieut. Cris M. Burlingame. 
Second Lieut. Raymond V. Cramer, 
Second Lieut. Sidney P. Spalding. 
Second Lieut. Leonard L. Barrett. 
Second Liext. Stephen H. MacGregor, 
Second Lieut. James Kirk. 

Second Lieut. Robert N. Bodine. 
Second Lieut. James H. Johnson, 
Second Lieut. John H, Lindt. 
Second Lieut. Bird S. Du Bois. 
Second Lieut. Cyril A. Phelan. 
Second Lieut. Earl B. Hochwalt. 
Second Lieut. John W. Churchill. 
Second Lieut. Byron R. Coleman. 
Second Lieut. Harry W. Stark. 
Second Lieut. Stiles M. Becker. 
Second Lieut. Raymond G. Payne. 
Second Lieut. Archie S. Buyers. 
Second Lieut. William A. Borden. 
Second Lieut. Francis T. Armstrong. 
Second Lieut. Edwin B. Spiller. 
Second Lieut. Cecil G. Young. 
Second Lieut. Carl A. Waldmann, 
Second Lieut. Paul W. Evans. 
Second Lieut. Henry A. Wingate. 
Second Lieut. William C. Washington. 
Second Lieut. Alfred B. Quinton, jr, 
Second Lieut. Harold A. Strauss. 
Second Lieut. Cyril A. W. Dawson. 
Second Lieut. Walter O. Rawls. 
Second Lieut. Francis A. Englehart. 
Second Lieut. William A. Copthorne. 
Second Lieut. Selby H. Frank. 


Second Lieut. Robert H. Van Volkenburgh. 


Second Lieut. Samuel J. Heidner. 
Second Lieut. Junius W. Jones. 
Second Lieut. Manning M. Kimmel, jr, 
Second Lieut. Vern S. Purnell. 
Second Tieut. Robert M. Perkins. 
Second Lieut. Lawrence B. Weeks. 
Second Lieut. William C. Foote. 
Second Lieut. Stewart 8. Giffin. 
Second Lieut. Ward E. Duvall. 
Second Lieut. James B. Gillespie. 
Second Lieut. Redondo B. Sutton. 
Second Lieut. Francis J. Toohey. 
Second Lieut. Charles L. Kilburn. 
Second Lieut. Joe Eikel, 

Second Lieut. Robert D. Brown. 
Second Lieut. Edward O. Halbert. 
Second Lieut. Harry L. King. 
Second Lieut. Augustin M. Prentiss, 
Second Lieut. Russell A. Osmun. 
Second Lieut. Lester E. Moreton. 
Second Lieut. La Rhett L. Stuart, 
Second Lieut. Alfred E. Larabee. 
Second Lieut. John A. Brooks, jr. 
Second Lieut. Albion R. Rockwood. 
Second Lieut. Frank L. Hoskins, 
Second Lieut. John H. Jouett. 
Second Lieut. Joseph D. McCain, 
Second Lieut. Eugene Villaret. 
Second Lieut. Reiff H. Hannum. 
Secoud Lient. Harold F. Loomis. 
Second Lieut. Leland H. Stanford. 
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Second Lieut. James C. Waddell. 
Second Lieut. Richard B. Paddock, 
Second Lieut. Charles ©. Griffith, 
Second Lieut. James B. Haskell. 
Second Lieut, James P. Hogan. 
Second Lieut. Gooding Packard. 
Second Lieut. Glenn P. Anderson, 
Second Lieut. Adam E. Potts. 
Second Lieut. Henry S. Aurand. 
Second Lieut. Harold E. Small. 
Second Lieut. Henry B. Sayler. 
Second Lieut. Albert H. Warren. 
Second Lieut. John F. Kahle. 
Second Lieut. Reinold Melberg. 
Second Lieut. Clarence B. Lindner, 
Second Lieut. John H. Cochran. 
Second Lieut. Logan W. Serles. 
Second Lieut. John K. Meneely. 
Second Lieut. Joseph J. Teeter. 
Second Lieut. John S. MacTaggart. 
Second Lieut. Martin J. O’Brien. 
Second Lieut. Joseph C. Haw. 
Second Lieut. Iverson B. Summers, jr, 
Second Lieut. Clifford R. Jones. 
Second Lieut. John B. Wogan. 
Second Lieut. Clesen H. Tenney. 
Second Lieut. Frank E. Emery, jr. 
Second Lieut. Edward C. Wallington, 
Second Lieut. Carl E. Hocker. 
Second Lieut. Richmond TJ. Gibson. 
Second Lieut. Edward B. Hyde, jr, 
Second Licut. Walter W. Hess, jr, 
Second Lieut. Thomas J. Brady. 
Second Lieut. Herbert R, Corbin. 
Second Lieut. Hubert R. Harmon. 
Second Lieut. Joseph D. Coughlan. 
Second Lieut. Charles H. Chapin. 
Second Lieut. William P. Cherrington, 
Second Lieut. Charles R. Finley. 

PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE Navy. 
Ensign William J. Butler to be a lieutenant (junior grade). 
Ensign Anson A. Merrick to be a lieutenant (junior grade). 
Ensign Frederick Baltzly to be a lieutenant (junior grade). 
The following-named ensigns to be lleutenants (junior 


grade): 


Henry L. Abbott. 
Cullen H. Want, 

Jarl T. Hull. 

Thomas G. Berrien. 
Hamilton V. Bryan. 
Elroy L. Vanderkloot. 
George B. Junkin. 
Louis J. Roth. 

Philip C. Ransom, 
William Masek. 
Wilfred W. Hawke to be an assistant surgeon in the Medical 


Reserve Corps. 


Boatswain William De Fries to be chief boatswain, 
Passed Asst. Surg. Harry Shaw to be a surgeon. 
POSTMASTERS. 
ALASKA. 
John J. Walsh, Nome, 
ARKANSAS. 
J. R. Cotham, Monticello. 
G. B. Greenhaw, Leslie. 


DELAWARE, 

E. B. Harrington, Harrington, 
GEORGIA. 

Mary R. Blacker, Fort Oglethorpe (late Dodge). 
ILLINOIS, 


H. Chester McAuliff, Franklin Park, 
Hugh A. Mason, Mound City. 
Mary E. Sullivan, Riverside. 
W. J. Wangerow, Clearing. 
INDIANA, 
Herman Doyle, Hebron. 
KANSAS. 
Stephen J. Ross, Coats. 
KENTUCKY. 
Ernest E. Birkhead, Hartford. 
Otho Dexter, Beaver Dam. 
Conrad Maraman, Shepherdsville. 
William E. Wooton, Madisonville. 


1916. 
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MARYLAND. 
Margaret T. Bowdoin, College Park, 
NEVADA. 
Dora E. Kappler, Carlin. 
NORTH DAKOTA, 


W. S. Murray, Elgin. 
John H. Walters, New England. 


OHIO. 
Alfred L. Foreman, College Corner, 


TEXAS. 
W. E. Abbe, Dublin. 
Albert P. Hinton, Columbus. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


William M. Davis, Bridgeport. 
M. Grundy Gilmer, Matoaka. 
Charles L. Watkins, Shinnston, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, July 14, 1916. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 
' O Thou great Spirit, whose rays divine permeate all space 
and fill the soul with the holy spirit of truth which clarifies the 
mind and heart of man, gives him a livelier sense of the eternal 
values, and fits him to meet the supreme test in every individual 
crisis, help us as we pursue the journey of life to be master 
of self, that we shall be able to say at the close of our earthly 
pilgrimage, “I have fought a good fight; I have finished my 
course; I have kept the faith; henceforth there is laid up for 
me a crown of righteousness.” Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. > 

STEAMBOAT INSPECTION. 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up from 
the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 449) to provide for the ap- 
pointment of 11 supervising inspectors, Steamboat-Inspection 
Service, in lieu of 10. It is a House bill with a Senate amend- 
ment, and I ask unanimous consent that the Senate amend- 
ment be disagreed to and that the House ask for a conference, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri calls up a 
House bill with a Senate amendment, the title of which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
disagree to the Senate amendment and ask for a conference. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker announced as con- 
ferees on the part of the House Mr, ALEXANDER, Mr. BURKE, 
and Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. 


CHANGE OF CONFEREES. 


Mr, HELM. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 4767, authorizing the Direc- 
tor of the Census to collect and publish statistics of cotton seed 
and cottonseed products, has been sent to conference. Two of 
the conferees, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Houston] 
and the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Htnps], are temporarily 
out of the city, and I am expecting to leave to-night, and I 
ask that other conferees be appointed in thelr stead. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints Mr. SUMNERS, Mr. As- 
WELL, and Mr. Saurs of Minnesota as conferees. 

LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, T ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks on the compensation bill. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] 
asks unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks on the 
compensation bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Rrcorp by inserting a report on the new 
barge line that is operating between St. Louis and New Orleans. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
a report on the new barge line that is operating between St. 
Louis and New Orleans. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing two 


short editorials, one from a Republican and the other from a 
Democratic paper in Colorado, on the Mexican situation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by printing two editorials 
from Colorado papers, one Republican and one Democratic, on 
the Mexican situation. 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, the leader of the 
majority [Mr. Kircur1n] the other day said he should object to 
these requests. In his temporary absence I will act for him, 
and I object. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Illinois objects. 


RECLAMATION EXTENSION, 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I call up the con- 
ference report on the bill (H. R. 6057) to amend section 14 of 
the reclamation extension act approved August 13, 1914, and 
I ask to have the statement of the House conferees read. 

Mr. MANN. Let the conference report be read. It is very 
short. 

The conference report and statement were read as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 953). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. It. 
6057) to amend section 14 of the reclamation extension act, ap- 
proved August 13, 1914, having met, after full and free confer- 
ence have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows; In lieu of the matter inserted by the amendment of 
the Senate insert the following: “ that where the applicant for 
such acceptance is in arrears on construction charges, he shall 
at the time of acceptance pay such installments of the construc- 
tion charge as he would have been required to pay had he 
aceepted this act within the time limit hereinabove fixed, plus 
the penalties that would have accrued had he so accepted, and 
such applicant shall thereafter be upon the same status that he 
would have been had he accepted the provisions of this act 
within the time limit hereinabove fixed”; and on page 2 of the 
bill, line 8, strike out the words “upon tho“; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Epwarp T. Tayronr, 
Joun E. Rakkr, 
Moses P, KINKA, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
M. A. SMITH, 
HARRY LANE, 
W. L. JONES, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference of 
the disagreeing vote of the two Houses on the amendment to 
bill H. R. 6057, to amend section 14 of the reclamation exten- 
sion act, approved August 13, 1914, submit the following 
written statement, explaining the effect of the action agreed 
upon: . 

The bill as it passed the House contained provisions that 
were more drastic and imposed conditions that were, upon 
more careful consideration, deemed most too hard upon delin- 
quent settlers under reclamation projects. The provisions 
might penalize innocent entrymen in an unwarranted manner. 
In fact, the terms of the bill did not exactly carry out either 
the intention of the committee or of the Reclamation Service, as 
the language was subsequently construed. 

On the other hand, the amendment inserted by the Senate was 
looked upon as erring in the opposite direction and not being 
sufficient to fully protect the welfare of the Reclamation Serv- 
ice. ‘The compromise language agreed upon, which is in the 
nature of a substitute for both the House and Senate provisions, 
meets with the hearty approval of the representatives of both 
committees and of the Reclamation Service, and it is believed 
that this language will amply guard the interests of the Gov- 
ernment and be entirely fair to the applicants.and promote the 
welfare of the service and development under the various re 
clamation projects. Your House conferees believe they have 
retained the intention of the House, and that this language is 
much better than the language adopted by either the Senate or 
the House. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Howanrp T. TAYLOR, 

Joun E. RAKER, 

Moss P. KINKA, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


ic 
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The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. WALSH. Is this amendment, which now meets with the 
approval of the conferees, the same amendment that was pro- 


and defeated in the House during the discussion of the 
bill? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No; I do not think it is. It is 
a substitute for both the Senate and House language. When 
we passed the act amending the reclamation law and extending 
the time for the payments by settlers from 10 years to 20 years, 
we provided that people on Government reclamation projects 
who desired to take advantage of that act must come in and 
make application within a certain time—six months. There 
were a good many people who were absent from the State. 
Some of them never heard of it. Some of them never were able 
to get in under that act, and we passed this bill providing that 
they now might come in, but we imposed as a condition upon 
them a penalty of 1 per cent per month for their delinquency. 
That was construed to mean 1 per cent per month upon the 
entire construction cost, which would be unnecessarily and un- 
reasonably harsh, as there was no bad faith or anything of that 
kind. The Senate struck out that, and provided that they might 
come in without being required even to pay the ordinary assess- 
ments and arrears that would have been charged against them 
if they had come in; so that strictly speaking neither the Senate 
nor the House language earried out what ought to be done. 
When the irrigation committees of the two houses got together, 
and the Reclamation Service called our attention to the situa- 
tion, we very readily agreed upon this language as a substitute, 
which we think fully protects the Government and lets these 
delinquents come in by squaring up and paying what they would 
have had to pay if they had come in. It meets with the hearty 
approval of the Reclamation Service, and we think this will 
protect the interest of everybody and let the delinquents come 
in, whom the service wants to have come in. We want them 
in there, and we feel that there can be no objection to the 
adoption of the conference report, and I trust our report will be 
adopted. I prepared and presented the report and statement 
as the acting chairman of the Committee on Irrigation of Arid 
Lands. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments bill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 12717. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
and for other purposes, 

SHANGHAI DOCK & ENGINEERING CO. (LTD.). 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I call up a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 275), calling on the Secretary of 
War for information concerning the contract with the Shanghai 
Dock & Engineering Co. (Ltd.), of Shanghai, China, for the 
construction of a collier for the use of the United States Army. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts calls 
up a resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, directed to 
transmit to the gaed - Representatives detailed Information in the 

hanghai Dock & 


War Department concern! the contract 3 the 8 
3 Co. { bta. ), of or the construction of the 
single-screw steel co 


Iller No. 1 for the use of the United States Army. 

Mr. FOSTER. I would like to ask the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts if he is not willing to let this matter go over until the 
gentleman from Virginia, Mr. Hay, who is very much interested, 
of course, can be present? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I have no objection to that. 
The resolution was introduced on the 24th of June. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think that anybody is opposed to the 
resolution. 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not know that anyone is opposed to it, 
but I think it would be better to take it up when the gentleman 
from Virginia can be present. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I am perfectly willing. AN 
I want to get is the information, and I have not been able to 
get it. I am willing that it should go over until Mr. Hay is 
present. 

SAMUEL SCHWARTZ. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, I move to discharge the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs from the further consideration of 
House resolution 280, which I will ask the Clerk to report. 


The SPEAKER. How long has it been introduced? 

Mr. BENNET. For 16 days. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 280. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, and he ts hereby, uested 
to furnish the House of rere dyer iy toga with a statement of what he 
has done to secure the release of Samuet Schwartz, an AAS, citizen 
alleged to be unjustly deprived of his liberty by or under the authority 
of the Government of Great Britain. since proof was given him that 
the 82200 Samuel Schwartz did not expatriate himself., but, on the con- 
trary, resided at 22 West One hundred and twelfth "Street, New York 
City, from 1902 to 1907. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I reserve a point of order that 
this is not a privileged resolution; and, further, that the infor- 
mation has been once secured by the gentleman from the State 
Department. 

Mr. BENNET. The gentleman is wrong in both instances, 
The present Speaker ruled on the question in connection with a 
resolution introduced by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
MONDELL], I think, in the first term in which the present 
Speaker was Speaker. This calls for information as to what 
has been done since a particular time. 

Mr. FOSTER. The information is contained in the report of 
the Secretary of State. 

Mr. BENNET. This asks for what has been done since that 
time. The report of the Secretary of State was a romance. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman is trying to get information 
in regard to a gentleman whose life, it seems, was more than 
a romance, as I read the report ef the Secretary of State. 

Mr. BENNET. This asks for information since I made my 
remarks the other day on the floor calling attention to certain 
facts, subsequent to which I furnished the Department of State 
with certain proof about a month ago, and I want to find out 
what they have done to secure the liberation of this man since 
that time. 

Mr. MANN, The gentleman from New York wants another 
chapter of the romance. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FOSTER. It seems that he was a much-married man 
and had much notoriety throughout the world. 

Mr. BENNET. If the gentleman had done me the honor to 
listen to my speech or had read it in the Recorp, he would not 
have made those remarks. 

Mr. FOSTER. Oh, I always listen to the gentleman's 
speeches, and I have read the report of the Secretary of State. 

Mr. BENNET. If the report had been accurate, this man 
would have been a bad citizen. The only trouble is that the 
report of the Secretary of State was a tissue of misinformation. 

Mr. FOSTER. If the State Department can furnish the 
gentleman with any different information from what it has 
already furnished him in regard to his constituent, I do not know 
that there is any harm in getting it. 

Mr. BENNET. I have sufficient confidence in it to call for it. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is overruled, and the 
question is on the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


WATER-POWER BILL. 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished business is the vote on the 
bill of which the Clerk will report the title. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 3331) to amend an act entitled, “An act to 8 the 
construction of dams across navigable waters,” approved June 1906, 
— amended by the act approved June 23, 1910, and to eee 1. — the 
rovement and development ef waterways for the uses of interstate 
cot foreign commerce, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 
The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Coorrr of Wisconsin) there were 51 ayes and 17 noes. 
So the bill was passed. 
On motion of Mr. Apamson a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS AND EXPENDITURES, 


Mr. RUCKER. Mr. ker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 15842) 
relating to campaign contributions and expenditures. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Missouri moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 15842. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. ALEXANDER 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill of which the Clerk will read the title. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H, R. 15842) to revise, amend, and codify the laws relatin 
to publicity of contributions and expenditures made for the purpose o 
influencing the nomination and election of candidates for the offices of 
Senator and Representative in the Congress of the United States, extend- 
ing the same to candidates for nomination and election to the offices of 
President and Vice President of the United States, limiting the amount 
which may be expended, providing for the publicity of campaign ex- 
penses, and for other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. General debate is closed, and the Clerk 
will read. A 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BENNET. Is the bill to be read according to the num- 
bered sections or by paragraphs? 

The CHAIRMAN. By sections, as the Chair understands. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That an act entitled “An act providing for 
publicity of contributions made for the purpose cf influencing elections 
at which Representatives in Congress are elected,” approved June er 
1910, as amended by an act entitled “An act to amend an act entitl 
‘An act providing for publicity of contributions made for the purpose 
of influencing elections at which Representatives in Congress are 
elected,’ and extending the same to candidates for nomination and elec- 
tion to the offices of Representative and Senator in the Congress of the 
United States and limiting the amount of campaign a Suet 1 
August 19. 1911, and all acts amendatory thereof, be, and they are 
hereby, revised, amended, and codified to read as follows: 

“Section 1. That the term committee, when used in this act, shall 
be construed to include the national, State, and the national congres- 
sional campal committees of all political parties, and all other com- 
mittees, a tion, or organizations, political or nonpolitical, which 
shall receive or expend any. — or give or promise anything of 
value, for the purpose of influencing or attempting to influence the 
result of any convention, primary election, or election at which candi- 
dates for President and Vice President of the United States are to 
be nominated, or candidates for Senator or Representative in Congress 
are to be nominated or elected. 

“The term ‘election’ or ‘elected,’ whenever used in this act, shall 
mean and include nomination by primary, conyention, o> oth „ as 
well as final elections. 

“The words ‘ Representative,’ ‘Representatives,’ and ‘ Representa- 
tives in the Congress,’ wherever they occur in this act, s be held 
and construed to include and embrace Delegates to the Congress of the 
United States, 

“The term ‘ candidate," whenever used !n this act in relation to the 
nomination or election to the office of President or Vice President of 
the United States or Senator or Representative in Congress, shall mean 
and Include every person who seeks to become the nominee of an. 
political party, every person who is the neminee of any politi 
party, ever pon who seeks nomination or election independently 
of all litical parties, every person whose name is presented to an 
convention or 1 election with his knowledge and consent, an 
every person who declares himself a candidate for nomination or elec- 
tion or who has expended money or incurred rny expense in an effort 
or attempt to secure nomination or election, whether nominated or 
elected or not. 

“The terms contribute“ or ‘contributed,’ ‘disburse,’ ‘ disbursed,’ 
or ‘disbursement,’ ‘expend,’ or ‘expenditure,’ whenever used in this 
a shall mean and include every act or transaction by or through 
which any money, check, note, property, or thing of value sses or 
is, directly or indirectly, conveyed, transferred, assigned, paid, given, 
provided, promised, pledged, loaned, or advanced. 

“The term ‘person,’ whenever used in this act, shall mean and 
Include aog perat pemon, firm, eee association, or com- 
mittee, and-the singular shall include the plural. 


Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman, I shall have no hesitation in voting 
against this bill, not because I disapprove of a great deal that 
is in it, but because it is unfair to pass a bill in the midst of 
an election which does not apply to everybody. It applies to 
primaries and to the November elections, and one-half of the 
primaries have already been held. 

Mr. RUCKER. If the gentleman will yield, perhaps the gen- 
tleman was not present on yesterday when I stated that an 
amendment would be offered which would leave the existing law 
in force so far as the election this fall is concerned. I agree 
with the gentleman that it would be unfair to change the law 
now, and we will not do it. - 

Mr. PLATT. Well, Mr. Chairman, that changes the matter 
somewhat; but why pass it at this time in a hurry? Those 
complicated laws after all give those of us who are now in 
Congress a certain advantage over our opponents. We know 
all about them, because we are here and we hear them dis- 
cussed, but the fellow who is trying to beat us on the outside 
does not know all about them, and he gets stuck. I remember 
in the last campaign I nearly scared the life out of my oppo- 
nent—a nice old gentleman, a Progressive, who had been in- 
dorsed by the Democrats. I happened to go down to file one 
of the statements of my expenses in the office of the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, and quite accidentally I dis- 
covered that my opponent had not filed any statement. He had 
not spent very much money and it was not a matter of any con- 
sequence, I am not sure that he had spent anything, but the 
law required him to file a statement, and I wrote to him in my 
most solemn terms and informed him that he had laid himself 
liable before the courts of the United States to a fine of $1,000 


or more through his violation of the corrupt-practices act. The 


poor fellow was pretty nearly scarced to death. He had done 
nothing wrong and had intended nothing wrong, but that is the 
way the law works. I do not know what would have happened 
to my opponent if the law at that time had contained section 12 
of this bill, requiring the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
to certify to the district attorney of the United States for the 
southern district of New York the fact of his failure to file, and 
requiring the institution of a prosecution against him. Mr. 
Chairman, such a bill as this is unfair, It may be called a bill 
to make it as difficult as possible for anybody to run against 
a sitting Member of Congress, either at a primary or at a 
general election. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out tha last 
word. I was not here yesterday, and I have not read the bill, 
and I am now called to a meeting of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations to consider the general deficiency 
appropriation bill, and it is of some importance that I be there 
to help make a quorum. I am going there, and I do not know 
how long the meeting will last; but before doing so I would like 
to ask the gentleman in charge of the bill a question. He is 
familiar with these bills. Does the gentleman’s bill make it 
any more difficult to commit perjury or violate the law than 
the existing law? [Laughter.] 

Mr. RUCKER. More difficult to commit perjury? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. ‘ 

Mr STAFFORD. That is a stunner. 

Mr. RUCKER. I confess that it is a stunner. Really, with 
all deference to the gentleman, I do not believe I quite under- 
stand him. Any man can commit perjury. There is not very 
much difficulty about it if he can get his own consent to it. 

Mr, CANNON. Very well. Is it any more difficult to escape 
conviction? 

Mr. RUCKER. Does the gentleman mean whether this makes 
it more difficult? 

Mr. GANNON. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. I am glad to say to the gentleman that it 
makes conviction much easier and escape much more difficult, 
if a man should violate the provisions of this bill than under 
existing law. 

Mr. CANNON, Is there a severe penalty for those people who 
do not file their returns either for the primary or for the 
election, before and after? 

Mr. RUCKER. The penal section of the bill applies to everyone 
who shall willfully violate any of the provisions of the law, and 
makes him subject to a fine of not more than $10,000 or more 
than one year of imprisonment. 

Mr. CANNON. In a conversation in answer to an inquiry 
which I made some months ago respecting returns that were 
made of gentlemen who were defeated at the primaries, and so 
on, I was informed that in a great many instances the law had 
been violated, though perhaps not as a rule. I did not know 
3 there was any penalty for its violation under existing 
aw. 

Mr. RUCKER, The same penalty is provided for failure to 
make a statement as is proyided for making a false statement. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. I confess the gentleman's criticism is correct. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, I am just asking questions for irforma- 
tion. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman’s suggestion presents a situa- 
tion to the House. Many people, especially those who are not 
nominated, have ignored the law, and in some instances I have 
heard that those who were nominated have ignored the law, 
though I am not stating positively about that. Under existing 
law there is a kind of loophole or opportunity for candidates to 
escape, growing out of this condition. The one man of all who 
would likely have the most knowledge would be the opponent 
of a candidate for nomination, and whether successful or de- 
feated, the opponent does not want to become an informer 
against his adversary. If suceessful, he feels that he has had 
triumph enough and that his opponent has been punished 
enough, and if defeated, he feels that he would be very much 
criticized if he invoked the law against his successful opponent. 
We have provided in this bill a means by which all embarrass- 
ment is removed, and through official channels those parties 
will be brought to justice. 

This bill when it becomes a law requires each candidate who 
files his statement to give the name and address and the Fed- 
eral district in which his opponent resides, and then the Clerk 
of the House is required to scan all of these statements and 
make a list of all of the people who are candidates for nomina- 
tion or for election, and if any one of those listed as n candidate 
fails to file his statement within the time required by the law 
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it becomes the duty of the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives to give official notice of that fact to the district attorney 
prosecuting in the district where the delinquent resides, 

Mr. CANNON, It makes the successful man, then, either for 
nomination or election, turn informer against his opponent? 

Mr. RUCKER. Oh, no; that is what it does not do. It makes 
the Clerk of the House do that in his official capacity, and the 
Member has nothing to do with it at all. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, the Clerk must keep posted. 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. I am gratified to learn that. 

Mr. RUCKER. I believe if the gentleman would permit me 
to explain to him all the provisions of the bill, he would be grati- 
fied with all of them. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words. We have had laws like this on our statute books for, I 
should imagine, 20 years in the State which I have the honor in 
part to represent. This particular kind of a law does not do any- 
thing to do away with corruption. We have had corruption at 
elections in New York State. I remember 25 years ago seeing 
men marched through a room to the polling place, and each man 
was made to hold his hand up so that the other side could not 
slip ballots into it, and when he got to the polling place he was 
permitted to let his hand come down so that the bunch of ballots 
he carried could be delivered to the inspector, and the presump- 
tion was that for that act of humiliation he got what he con- 
sidered was satisfactory pecuniary compensation. That time 
has passed in New York State. I live in a Democratie city, and 
I presume I ought to take more or less joy in criticizing a 
Democratic city; but I want to state very frankly that in the 
twenty odd years I have been connected with politics in the Demo- 
cratic city of New York, I have never known of vote buying 
and I do not think there is any vote buying. I will tell you what 
made the change. I do not know that we are any better in 
New York than 25 years ago, but we adopted the Australian 
ballot, and the men who used to be addicted to those practices 
lost their incentive to buy votes because they could not make 
sure the goods were delivered. That is why, therefore, this bill 
is practically a masquerade. It is assumption of virtue without 
any cause. It does not make any difference one way or the 
other. You will not do a very consciously good act by voting 
for it and you will not accomplish any useful purpose by voting 
against it. This is a piece of paper passing through the House 
and gets nobody anywhere, 

Mr. COLEMAN. It is a waste of the time of the House to 
pass such a bill, is it not? 

Mr. BENNET. Oh, I do not know; it is a sort of expression 
that virtue is its own reward, and people believe in decency at 
election, and we are so far ahead of the other body nothing is 
a waste of time. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Is there any need for this legislation to protect 
elections in the State of New York? 

Mr. BENNET. Not only is there no need but it will not ac- 
complish anything. In the mayoralty election of 1909, in which 
I was connected, the contributions amounted to $275.000, and 
under the State law we published how we spent the money. 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. I will. 

Mr. RUCKER. I believe you have a statute something like 
this in New York, have you not? 

Mr. BENNET. We have a statute which is not so long, 
but I think it is better. We have had it for 20 years. 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman kindly give the House 
the benefit of his information and help to make this bill better 
instead of saying it is worth nothing? 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, my criticism does not go so 
much to the particular bill which so far as the mere arrange- 
ment of words is concerned seems to be pretty fair, but to the 
fact that you are coming in about 25 years after the reason 
for anything of this kind has occurred and pass a bill when 

Mr. RUCKER. in view of the fact that my friend votes 
the Republican ticket and lives in a Democratic district, I am 
glad to hear the old practice has become antiquated. 

Mr. BENNET. During the 25 years I have been connected 
with the politics of New York State I have never known of a 
vote being bought by a Democrat or a Republican, not because 
we are better than anybody else—I do not want to be a Phari- 
see—and if I can have a minute more I want to tell ou 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BENNET. I would like to have two minutes additional. 

Mr. RUCKER. If the gentleman will comply with this law, 
I think he will find good results from it. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BENNET. A colored man is ordinarily a Republican in 
New York anyhow, and some of my Democratic brethren 
thought they could beat the game a little bit and they paid the 
colored men a dollar apiece if they would bring the star, which 
was the Democratic emblem, cut out of the ballot and deliver it. 
Well, some of the colored men thought that was a pretty good 
idea and voted the Republican ticket and cut the star out of the 
ballot and went back and got the dollar. That spoiled every 
Republican ticket cast by one of those colored men. The next 
year the Democrats got even more stars than the first year, 
but the Republicans had waked up by this time and they sup- 
plied these colored men with stars. [Laughter.] The result 
was that they went in and voted the Republican ticket and came 
out with a star, leaving the ballot unmutilated, and collected a 
dollar apiece for each star. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman seems to have so much knowl- 
edge about this and living in a Democratic district, is not he 
just mistaken in the historical fact? Was it the Democrats or 
the Republicans who—— 

Mr. BENNET. A Republican does not waste any money 
buying colored votes; they are mostly Republicans anyway. 
[Applause.] No; I am not mistaken. 

Mr. RUCKER. I want to say to the gentleman that in some 
sections of the country the Democrats treat the negroes much 
better than you do in New York, because I have known them 
to get as much as $2. > 

Mr. BENNET. I am glad to hear they pay $2 instead of $1. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. I will 

Mr. SLOAN. This bill apparently is directed im- 
proper inducements for voting. Is there anything in the bill 
providing for the removal of obstructions in any of the States 
from the votes being cast? 

Mr. BENNET. No; and I should be very glad to see some- 
thing of that kind in the bill. I remember when the Demo- 
crats came back into power in 1894 they repealed the old 
statutes which were on the statute books at that time which 
tended to honest, fair elections throughout the United States. 
There is nothing of that kind in this bill. 

Mr. RUCKER. Let me say to the gentleman that in my 
judgment there never will be anything like that in any other 
bill that is before the House and passed. 

Mr. BENNET. That is just simply 1 gentleman’s opinion 
out of 435. My colleague from Albany County disagrees with 
you. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this section close and all amendments thereto in 
five minutes. j 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have 
five minutes on this section. 

Mr. RUCKER. Make it 10 minutes, then, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
RucKER] asks unanimous consent that debate on this section 
close in 10 minutes and that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Towner] have 5 minutes and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CHIPERFIELD] 5. Is there objection? 

There tvas no objection. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, it is always very easy to 
criticize a bill of this kind. I believe that this bill is subject to 
some criticism. I believe, however, that it is a marked step in 
advance over the three incomplete, somewhat contradictory, 
and altogether incomprehensible bills that have preceded it. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not agree with my friend from New 
York [Mr. Bennet] in regarding it as an unnecessary bill. I 
think it is very necessary, and I think that it will accomplish 
a great deal of good. We should remember, gentlemen, that 
this bill applies only to national elections. It applies only to 
the election of President and Vice President and to the elec- 
tion of Senators and Representatives in Congress. And it is 
essential that this Congress should pass that kind and character 
of legislation. And although any bill presented may be subject 
to criticism, although there may be loopholes in it, and although 
gentlemen may see a degree of incompleteness in its terms 80 
that there may be still violations of law, It is a great step in 
advance, and the moral effect of legislation of this kind, in 
my judgment, is extremely good. I think that the very fact 
that it is known in the United States of America that no man 
who expects to be a candidate for Senator or for Congress can 
expend an unlimited amount of money in corrupting the elec- 
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torate to which ‘he ‘appeals will deter the unfit and unscrupulous | will do for you indirectly what you say by this law can not be 


from becoming candidates. [Applause.] 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman understand that this bill 
prevents the expenditure of an unlimited amount of money for 
the purpose of securing the election of a Member of Congress? 

Mr. TOWNER. I said, if the gentleman will remember, at 
‘the outset that this bill by the very fact that it does put limita- 
tions on the corruption of the voters and puts upon them the 
necessity of accounting for their expenditures, makes it more 
difficult for men to corrupt the electorate, and I still think 
there is no question ‘but that is ‘true. 

Mr. BENNET. What ‘is the limitation on ‘the committee ap- 
pointed for a senatorial primary? 

Mr. TOWNER. What is the limitation? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. None, I will say to the gentleman, but there 
ought to be. I have always argued for that before when bills 
of this kind were under consideration. But I will say to the 
gentleman, does that excuse you or me for not supporting a bill 
thut at least is some defense against unscrupulous politicians? 

Mr. BENNET. I was simply following out the gentleman's 
argument that this prevented a man of wealth from spending a 
good deal of money in a senatorial contest. 

Mr. TOWNER. I think it does. 

Mr. BENNET. Tt'simply prevents him from drawing a check. 

Mr. TOWNER. I think ‘there is a good deal of benefit under 
the terms of fhis bill. 

Mr. ‘CHIPERFIELD. ‘Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I think everyone would agree with the 
gentleman in his statements about the corruption of voters, but 
does he think it necessarily follows that any sum in excess of 
$2,500 in a congressional district or $5,000 in a senatorial con- 
test means everything? 

Mr. TOWNER. ‘Not necessarily, I will say to the gentleman; 
but it occurs to me that gentlemen will agree that there must 
be some limitation placed upon these amounts. Of course it is 
arbitrary, and in some instances it may be unfair, ‘but I do not 
believe ït is not of value in the protection of the electorate. 

Mr. RUCKER. The $2,500 the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CHIPERFIELD] just asked the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. TOWNER] 
about, is $2.500 exclusive of all personal expenses of travel, for 
writing letters and sending ‘telegrams, and telephone messages, 
and all those things. 

Mr. TOWNER. ‘That is true. I want to make one observation 
in closing, and that is addressed to these gentlemen who criticize 
the bill. It is now before you for amendment. Present your 
amendments. If they are fair and reasonable, if they will 
strengthen and make more effective this bill, I and others will 
support them, But the fact that imperfections exist which may 
Þe corrected is no reason why the bill should be condemned and 
id ‘gentlemen should set themselves up in opposition to the 

The CHATRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHIPERFIELD] is 
recognized. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I cordially agree with 
the statements that have been made by the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Towner] with reference to the necessity for carrying on 
both primary and general elections in a cleanly, decent, upright, 
and honorable way, and I would not yield to him any greater ad- 
miration for the accomplishment of this purpose than I possess. 

But I take it, Mr. Chairman, that this bill, in practical operation, 
will have the result of bringing about and promoting hypocrisy 
and inducing perjury and subterfuge and concealment in con- 
nection with the expenses that are incurred in both congressional 
and senatorial elections. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Yes; I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. RUCKER. Do I understand the gentleman's position is 

that the law which forbids a candidate for Congress to do a-cer- 
tain thing would induce that man to commit perjury? 
Mr. CHIPERFIELD. No; that is not my position at all. 
My position is this, if the gentleman asks the question for an 
answer and will give me his attention: That when you say 
that under no circumstances can a candidate for Congress 
spend more than 82.500 for the purpose of organization and 
necessary expenses in a primary election in a congressional 
district you are putting a premium upon dishonest practices. 

Tf it be your own district and the contest gets warm and your 
political fate and future are at stake, if you do not violate this 
provision yourself your friends and your political associates 


done = 
And you might as well recognize the situation first as last. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman is not recognizing the situa- 
tion, because I say to the gentleman that that is an impossible 
situation. I want to say to the gentleman that no mortal man, 
so far as I know, ever spent one dollar to secure my election 
except myself. I have never violated the law, and this year I 
have a hard fight on my hands and I can not spend as much 
as $500 in my district. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I make bold to say this, without re- 
gard to what the gentleman urges, and he need take it as no 
possible reflection against the veracity of his statement, that 
when the time comes in the gentleman's district where he and 
his party organization are convinced that the gentleman’s 
nomination means the suecess of his party his friends will see 
to it that he is nominated, and they will pay the price for doing 
it, whatever it may be. 

Mr. RUCKER. ‘There is no trouble in my district after 
getting the nomination. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHIPERFTELD. Yes. 

Mr. COLEMAN. In other words, the principle involved is 
paramount over everything else, and the people will fight for 
that principle? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Yes. You provide that in the State 
of Illinois in a senatorial contest not more than $5,000 can be 
expended for the cumpaign expenses of a candidate. That is 
absurd and ridiculous. 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. SANFORD. Will the gentleman tell the House the pur- 
pose for which he would want to spend money in a crisis? He 
might spend $2,500 in addition to the exceptions contained in 
the bill. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Yes; I will tell you. If it was the 
gentleman's own case the purpose would be to make sure that 
he was the one nominated by his party, regardless of other 
candidates. 

Mr. SANFORD. What item would be expended outside the 
$2,500? If the gentleman will read ‘the bill, he will find he is 
perfectly inconsistent in his attitude. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Oh, the gentleman is evidently labor- 
ing under the impression that he is the only man in the House 
who reads. [Laughter.] If the gentleman generally maintains 
that attitude, it would take more than $2,500 to be nominated 
in his district. [Renewed Jaughter.] 

Mr. SANFORD. I do not want to be personal; I did not 
intend to be. I-:asked the gentleman to name any one item. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. If fhe gentleman will kindly allow me 
to continue and cease interrupting, I will name to him the 
items for which he inguires and show him the application. 

In the State of Illinois a man desires to be a candidate for 
Senator. By this bill he is limited to expending $5,000. 

With the approval of the people of the State of Illinois in the 
last senatorial campaign, the expenses have run to $50.000 
and $75,000 and $100,000, and gentlemen need not hold up their 
hands in holy horror on account of it. Many of the best men 
of the State of Illinois generously contributed for the expenses 
of these senatorial candidates in that State, and waged a hot 
campaign. z 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Yes; if I may get the time. 

Mr. RUCKER. Does the gentleman know that one of the 
United States Senators from the State of Illinois was the first 
to write in the law ‘the $10,000 limitation, and last year the 
$5,000 limitation? 

Mr. CHIPERFTELD. I do not care who wrote it in the bill. 
I know that a senatorial campaign can not be made in the State 
of Illinois for $5,000, and it is hypocrisy to pretend that it can, 

Mr. SANFORD. It does not need to be. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. When you assert that a senatorial 
campaign can be carried on in the State of Illinois for $5.000 
you are hypocritically pretending what can not be. If the State 
committee desires to communicate with the voters of the party 
in that State with but one letter, requiring a 2-cent stamp—— 

Mr. SANFORD. It exempts that. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I say if the campaign committee de- 
sires to communicate with the voters of the State of Illinois 
and sends to each of them a 2-cent letter, figuring the total 
cost of preparing and posting each letter at 3 cents, it would 
cost from $25,000 to $30,000 to do that alone. 

Mr. RUCKER. That would not be an expense to the candi- 
date. 
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Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Well, if you mean that a campaign 
committee can expend an indefinite sum, you simply nullify 
the law and make it ineffective. A campaign committee can 
not expend a great sum for a candidate under this law with- 
out violating its provisions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. All time has expired on the paragraph. 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, that 
the gentleman may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
asks unanimous consent that his colleague [Mr. CHIPERFIELD] 
be permitted to proceed five minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CHIPERFIELD. I am not, and I will not be put in the 
attitude of being opposed to a bill that means an honest limita- 
tion of campaign expenses. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. If you believe that the amounts named in the 
bill—$2,500 and $5,000—are too small, can they not be changed 
by amendment? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Yes; of course they can. 

Mr. TOWNER. And will the gentleman suggest to the com- 
mittee what he thinks ought to be the change? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. In my opinion there can be no fixed 
rule. 

Mr. TOWNER. What amount should be stated instead of the 
amount stated in the bill? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. There can be no rule that would apply 
equally to à senatorial contest in a State like New York and in 
a State like Arizona. There can be no rule made to apply to the 
State of Illinois and at the same time to the State of Idaho, 
because the conditions are so entirely different; for instance, 
9,000,000 population in New York, 6,000,000 population in Illi- 
nois, and but a few thousand in the other States. 

The candidate has got to reach the voters, and the purposes 
of the primary law are defeated if the candidate’s claims can 
not be decently and legitimately laid before the people and a 
proper appeal submitted to their judgment. 

Mr. TOWNER. I am concerned to know how the gentleman 
would meet that difficulty. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. It is a great deal easier to say this is 
an improper limitation than to prescribe a rule that would 
properly fit every case. 

Mr. TOWNER. ‘The gentleman surely would not say we 
ought to have no legislation of this kind, would he? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I suppose because I will not say that, 
in the gentleman's opinion, that is an argument in favor of this 
particular sum; because I can not definitely prescribe a rule, 
this limitation is right. But, from my personal ob- 
servation of the conditions that exist in Illinois and the con- 
ditions that exist in Chicago, I say you might as well prescribe 
that you can not spend a dollar as to say you must limit to 
$5,000 the expenses in a senatorial campaign. 

In the city of Chicago in the mayoralty campaign it is hotly 
contested; they hold their meetings; they have their organiza- 
tions; they maintain headquarters; they conduct an educa- 
tional campaign, apparently and avowedly for the purpose of 
selecting the best candidate, and make a thoroughly organized 
fight. ‘The expenses of those primaries run from $50,000 to 
$190,900, with the approval of the people and the press of that 
city. 

Now, when you not only include the city of Chicago but cover 
the entire State of Illinois, or perhaps run for Congress in the 
entire State of IIlinois, how can one meet the people of the 
entire State? How can you present your views to the people 
of that State, by letter or otherwise, for $2,500 or $5,000? 

And when you leave open a loophole to a committee to do for 
the candidate what the candidate can not do directly for him- 
self you are putting a man who is inclined to obey the law at 
a disadvantage as compared with the man who does desire not 
to obey the law and who does not obey it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD, Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. The question is whether the rule should be 
applied to a State of 6,000,000 people as it is applied to a State 
having only 200,000 people. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Exactly. You have got to bring your 
claims before the people through the medium of the modern 
campaign methods, and there is no other way to do it; and legis- 
lation of this sort prevents the dissemination of the knowledge 
that is necessary for intelligent action on the part of the voters. 
There has got to be used in these campaigns the lithograph, 
the billboard, many forms of advertising, letters from the can- 
didate and from the campaign committee, speakers, campaign 


headquarters, clerical aid, workers, and there has got to be 
the organization necessary to present the claims of the candidate 
to the people. 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. My judgment is that when this bill becomes a 
law the gentleman from Illinois will find a way to get back here 
without violating the law. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. It is not a question whether I can come 
back or whether I must remain at home. 

Mr. RUCKER. Whoever succeeds the gentleman, then, will 
come back without violating this law. And if it ever should dawn 
on the intelligent judgment of this House that any mortal man 
sits here as a criminal, then every man here, whether he comes 
from the great State of Illinois or any other State, ought to 
record his vote in favor of lashing that man from this floor. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I entirely agree with the gentleman on 
that. Now, just let me suggest one case where this law might 
work a hardship. 

Suppose there is a man in the Senate or in the House who 
does not properly represent the wishes of his State or district. 
I have in mind no particular man, but I am taking the abstract 
proposition of a man who does not properly represent his district 
or State. 

The forces that make for good, as they are lovingly called in 
the State of Illinois, desire to displace him and desire to place 
a man in nomination and present his claims to the people of 
the State. Does any man within the limits of this Hall think 
that can be done in a State of the size of Illinois for $5,000? 
It would prevent the claims of the other candidate being prop- 
erly presented. 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. For what purpose will the money be ex- 


pended? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. When I look at the silvered hair of my 
friend from Missouri and realize the great extent of his po- 
litical experience—— 

Mr. RUCKER. Oh, it is not because of age. 
my age at all. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I understand that the gentleman knows 
far better than I do what is necessary to be done in the proper 
conduct of a political campaign; and, instead of instructing 
him, I am very sure I should sit humbly at his feet and receive 
instruction from him. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RUCKER. I am trying to get instruction. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. The gentleman knows the legitimate 
purposes for which money is expended in a political campaign. 

Mr. RUCKER. State them. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Very well, I will state them. I will 
tell the gentleman what we do in the State of Illinois to organ- 
ize a campaign for a worthy map. Does the gentleman mean to 
say now that it is not necessary to have the people who are 
interested in his campaign and in his nomination go about the 
State and present his claim? Is it not necessary to hold meet- 
ings? Is it not necessary to hire halls, to have advertisements 
in the papers, to cover the dead walls, to communicate with 
voters, and to organize the forces down to the smallest voting 
precinct? 

Mr. RUCKER. In that great State of Illinois, where the 
office seeks the man, they always find good men like the gentle- 
man 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. That does not answer my question. I 
am talking in all seriousness. You have got to have your cam- 
paign headquarters. ‘There must be a suite of rooms in a cen- 
trally located city. You have got to have your clerical force, 
and when you attempt to reach 6,000,000 people in 60 days the 
expense has run legitimately to $50,000 or $100,000 for a sena- 
torial campaign in IIIinois. 

Mr. RUCKER. If the gentleman will permit me, I do not 
want to interrupt him 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. The gentleman may interrupt all he 
pleases. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman is making all his argument 
with reference to the senatorial end of this situation. Now, I 
believe that the Senators at the other end of this Capitol will 
be quite capable of taking care of their interests in this bill. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. That is probably true; but the bill is 
before us now, and the chief iniquity of it, as I see it, is in the 
senatorial situation, although I think $2,500 for congressional 
campaigns may very often work a hardship. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, TOWNER. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man’s time be extended five minutes. 

Mr. RUCKER. I will not object, of course, 
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Mr. TOWNER. Let me say to the gentleman from Missouri 
that I do not think he ought to object. 

Mr. RUCKER. I said I would not object. 

Mr. TOWNER. Let me explain to the gentleman that I 
think it is necessary that we have this discussion regarding 
the general propositions embraced in the bill, at some time, and 
we might as well have it now as at any time. 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes. i 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa, that the time of the gentleman from IIII- 
nois [Mr. CHIPERFIELÐD] be extended five minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I did not enumerate all of the expenses 
that would be necessary. 

Of course, the publicity given a candidate can not all be in 
the form of a personal letter. There has got to be much cam- 
paign literature; and in a State like IIlinois—I speak of that 
because it is the particular thing I have in mind—there are 
many complicated issues in which the people of the State are 
vitally and intimately and seriously concerned and interested. 

Those issues can only be put before the people of that State 
by spreading literature broadcast, by getting out documents, 
pamphlets, and circulars, by going to the press and asking for 
the use of their editorial columns, by posters on the dead walls, 
by using the advertising columns of the papers; and it is im- 
possible to present the issues of a campaign on any great issue 
in the State of Illinois for $5,000 or $10,000 or $20,000, so far as 
the printing and advertising alone is concerned, 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to ask the gentleman if he does 
not represent a district as large as that represented by either 
of the Senators from the State of Illinois? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Yes. I did not care to speak of my 
own personal interest in this matter, but I represent the whole 
State of Illinois, and in the carrying on of my campaign it is 
necessary to go to every county in the State of Illinois, and to 
these present my claims precisely as would be done in a sena- 
torial or gubernatorial race. 

In the present primary I will have against me a gentleman 
connected formerly with the Chicago Tribune, also a former 
Senator, and a number of other distinguished gentlemen. Un- 
der the provisions of this bill I have the privilege of spending in 
any county in Illinois, of which there are 102, the princely sum 
of $24 and some odd cents. 

What does it mean? 

It means that I might just as well, and a good deal better, re- 
main at home and not spend a penny in any county of Illinois. 
If any man thinks that when a candidate spends $50 in a county 
he is debauching the electorate, that gentleman is credulous in 
the extreme. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. Does not the gentleman recognize the fact 
that his opponents will be subject to the same law? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Theoretically I do. I am answering 
the gentleman seriously. Let me tell you, the gentleman I just 
mentioned, who is opposing me in this primary, and for whom 
I have the highest regard, was formerly in the newspaper busi- 
ness in the State of Illinois, and every newspaper in the State 
of Illinois will give him space for publicity that I will not get. 
They will give it to him voluntarily. He will have help of that 
kind which will be the equivalent of many thousands of dollars 
in the way of advertisement. 

Mr. COLEMAN, Does not this law give the controller of a 
newspaper a great advantage? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Unquestionably. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I would like to inquire whether 
or not the gentleman is limited in his expenditure by any statute 
of his own State. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. No. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. They are in a good many States. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. So far as I know, and I ask any gen- 
tleman from Illinois to correct me if I am wrong, I know of no 
limitations on the subject. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman further yield? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. The gentleman believes, does he not, that 
the people require and are justified in requiring the passage 
of a corrupt-practice act? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Yes; but it should be a law that will 
enable a candidate to properly conduct his campaign and to 
make a fair appeal to the voters. 
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Mr. TOWNER. If that be the case, how can we get one if 
there is no limitation to be made on the expenditure? What 
does the gentleman recommend? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. My idea is that there are certain 
things that are so legitimate, such as the unlimited use of the 
newspaper, the unlimited use of every form of advertising, the 
sending of pamphlets and circulars in the use of which there 
can be no corruption, and a lot of allied things that I can not 
name just now—those things should be taken out of this bill 
absolutely. 

You can not corrupt a man by advertisement or by an appeal 
to his intelligence. 

I have received letters from newspapers of the State of Tlli- 
nois, many of them, from every county and section of the State, 
urging me to let them have some advertising in my own cam- 
paign. 

Under this law I can not do that. Every man on the floor 
knows that you have to recognize and deal with the papers in 
your own county, your district, and the State, and so I am pre- 
vented in my own case from using the newspapers of the State. 
I say that such forms of advertising are legitimate. I favor, 
as much as any man, honest elections, 

They are the very foundation upon which the Republic is 
builded. But, in order to secure the selection of capable men, 
the candidates should have the absolute right to fully present 
the issues for which they stand, to widely promulgate their 
platforms, and to communicate most fully and freely with the 
voters, 

This bill proceeds upon the theory that the most laudable 
expenditure of any money in excess of a certain amount is cor- 
rupting. This bill seeks to close the usual and approved avenues 
of publicity, and has as its effect the denying of information to 
the voter. 

My contention is that the improper use of money in the small- 
est amount should be prohibited, and that the proper use of 
money for the fullest publicity and the widest and most accurate 
information should be encouraged. 

The weakness of this measure is that it makes an arbitrary 
and insufficient limit to expenditures and does not properly 
consider the purpose for which the expenditure is to be made. 

In this respect it is illy conceived and unwisely prepared. 

It will only bring about lack of information, evasion, and 
deceit. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection 

There was no objection. A 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I want to get some information 
as to what the first definition in the bill covers. In the existing 
law the word “committee” is used as a political committee, 
and only includes the political committee which seeks to influ- 
ence the election of Members of Congress in two or more States, 
It does not include the local committee. But the language of 
the present bill is so broad that I think we ought to understand 
what is its purpose. Remember that every committee now in 
the bill must make a report of its contributions and expendi- 
tures and must have a chairman and a treasurer. The lan- 
guage is: 

That the term “committee,” when used in this act, shall be con- 
strued to include the national, State, and the national congressional 
campaign committees of all political parties and all other committ 
associations, or organizations, political or nonpolitical, which shal 
receive or expend any money, or give or promise anything of value, for 
the pu of 1 or attempting to influence the result of eens d 
convention, primary el on, or election at which candidates for P. - 
dent and Vice President of the United States are to be nominated, or 
candidates for Senator or Representative in Congress are to be nomi- 
nated or elected, 

That includes all the fall elections, all of the primary elec- 
tions at which Members of Congress who are candidates are 
selected. 

This will require every township committee, every school-dis- 
trict committee, every ward organization to make a report of 
al of its receipts and expenses, and to have an organization, to 
make them under oath, get them properly transmitted to the 
clerk of the House of Representatives, or be subject to a crim- 
inal prosecution. Here are the ladies in the State of Illinois or 
Colorado up on some district in the mountain top where there 
are three or four of them organized in a club for the purpose 
of promoting the election of the gentleman from Colorado, Mr. 
Tay tor, to Congress. They may spend 10 cents or they may 
promise something. 

Mr. RUCKER. If the gentleman will yield. 

Mr. MANN. I will not yield just now. I want to finish this 
statement. Nobody has been able to make a consecutive state- 
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ment without being interrupted by some member of the com- 
mittee. I want to get some information. 

Mr. RUCKER. But I may not answer the gentleman if the 
gentleman is going to talk in that way. 

Mr. MANN. I am not complaining of the gentleman, but I 
do want to make a consecutive statement. 

Mr. RUCKER. When the gentleman makes a mistake, as 
he sometimes does, I thought it would be right to correct him. 

Mr. MANN. It seems to be impossible in the consideration 
of this bill for the gentleman from Missouri to contain his soul 
in patience for a moment. We all look to him for advice and 
information on the bill. Now, do not misunderstand me. I 
am not complaining, but let some of the rest of the Members ex- 
press themselves, so that we can get the information. 

I do not know now just where I was. I was making a con- 
secutive argument, and was interrupted by the gentleman, who 
asked an inconsequential question. ; 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. The gentleman was with the 
ladies on the mountain top. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. If the ladies making up that organization do not 
make a report, under the terms of this bill they are liable to be 
sent to jail or fined. 

A MEMBER. Oh, no! 

Mr. MANN. Some gentleman who does not know anything 
about it says “Oh, no,” but that is the bill and that is what 
the bill is for. What I want to know is, if I may ask the gen- 
tleman, if I may very respectfully and I hope very courteously 
ask the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rucker], whether 
this bill does not cover every kind of an organization or com- 
mittee or association which in any way seeks to influence the 
election of a Member of Congress, whether that organization be 
an organization in a school district or half a school district, or 
what not, or a ward in a country town, or a national organiza- 
tion. May I have the gentleman’s attention now? 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit me 
to answer? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. I beg the gentleman to answer it. 

Mr. RUCKER. For fear the gentleman misunderstood me 
before, I am going to get closer, so that if he has any further 
demonstrations to make he will not have to walk so far to make 
them. Mr. Chairman, in response to the questions propounded 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] I want to say that 
he is now as far wrong as I have ever known him to te in my 
life, except that he is always wrong on political questions. This 
bill requires nothing of the kind, as I understand it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUCKER. I do not want to be interrupted. [Laughter.] 
It does require every committee, association, or organization, 
political or nonpolitical, which receives and expends money to 
affect the result of a nomination of a candidate for Senator or, 
Representative to account, and it ought to do it. Otherwise criti- 
cisms which I have heard would be well founded. It will not 
do to allow a gentleman who might want to do it to organize a 
personal committee and do the yery thing which the whole body 
of the people protest against, namely, debauch society. 

Mr. MANN. Now, will my friend yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. Oh, the gentleman must not interrupt me; but 
I will yield to him. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; inasmuch as it is my time. The gentleman 
is not now answering the question that I put at all. 

Mr. RUCKER. Let the gentleman put the question again. 

Mr. MANN. He said that I was as far wrong as could be, and 
he dodged—well, I will not say that; but he does not answer the 
question. He is arguing as to whether it ought to be. I want 
to know whether it is, not whether it ought to be. That is an- 
other question. Does the law apply to every precinct, every 
school-district organization, whether it be political or nonpoliti- 
cal, which seeks to influence the election of a Member of Con- 
gress or, for that matter, the election of the President of the 
United States? 

Mr. RUCKER. Every organization which collects and ex- 
pends money for that purpose must account for it and ought 
to account for it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, every one of these organizations 
expends money or something else. This is not confined to money. 
It provides with respect to money or promise of something of 
value. Every kind of an organization, if it be composed of only 
three people, does something which comes within the terms of 
the bill. The result of that would be, in my opinion, to bring 
the bill into disrepute. People will become accustomed to yio- 


lating the law. Nobody believes that such a law will be com- 
plied with or that you will send people to jail. If I were the 
President of the United States and this law were on the statute 
books, I would have it within my power to have half the promi- 
nent Democrats of the country looking through the bars of a 
penitentiary. 

Mr, RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, wil! the gentleman yicld? 

1 Mr. MANN. Of course, I would not prosecute the Repub- 
cans. ; 

Mr. RUCKER. I was going to ask the gentleman what 
would become of this great horde of Republicans with whom we 
contend? 

Mr. MANN. Every one in politics or out of politics, every 
one who thinks he has an idea who ought to be President of the 
United States, under the terms of this bill is subject to being 
placed in the penitentiary. It may be they will not all be sent 
there, because when everyone is guilty of crime you can not 
convict anyone. 

Mr. RUCKER. I want to say to the gentleman courteously 
re 5 that I am sure he takes a strained view of 

s law. 

Mr. MANN. Point out to me some place in the bill where it 
does not say exactly what I suggest. 

Mr. RUCKER, I am not surprised at the solicitude the gen- 
tleman feels for the organization of ladies in this country, after 
a recent utterance from him. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, well, the gentleman is getting gay now. 
That is rot. 


Mr. RUCKER. It is true all the same. 

Mr. MANN. It is not true. 

Mr. RUCKER. I say it is true, and I am not surprised 
Mr. MANN. I say it is false. 

Mr. RUCKER. What are you talking about? 

Mr. MANN. What you say. 


Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman must not—I 
was talking courteously to him, and he must not get gay. 


Mr. MANN. Oh, no; the gentleman was not talking cour- 
teously. 

Mr. RUCKER, I was. 

Mr. MANN. Very well. The gentleman is one of my very 


best friends and he can not quarrel with me. I have a great 
affection for him. 

Mr. RUCKER. If the gentieman were not so ugly in his 
utterances I would embrace him. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman will still not deny the state- 
ment that I made that under the terms of this bill every kind 
of a committee, political or nonpolitical, a sewing society, any 
body that seeks to influence in any way by money or otherwise 
the candidacy of a man for nomination, or election, for the 
Presidency or to Congress, must make the reports required in 
this bill, and if they do not, they are guilty of a penal offense. 
Is not that true? 

Mr. RUCKER. No; it is not true. The gentleman has an 
entirely wrong notion. I wanted to tell him but he is cross this 
morning. 

Mr. MANN. I am glad to have the interruption. 
like to have the gentleman point it out. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I would like to answer that ques- 
tion if I might be permitted. I think the gentleman from Ili- 
nois is slightly in error. He says this proposed law would pun- 
ish any party or any committee which should expend money or 
do anything else to influence votes. I do not think that. It says, 
“expend any money or give or promise anything of value for the 
purpose of influencing,” and so forth. Now, I think anybody 
who spends money 

Mr. MANN. Now, the gentleman is giving an opinion and not 
stating a fact. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is what this bill proposes. 

Mr. MANN. That is what I said. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. No; the gentleman said, “in any 
way.” 

Mr. MANN. Expend or give or promise anything of value. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Exactly. 

Mr. MANN. That is, in any way. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Oh, no; it is not. 

Mr. MANN. Promise anything of value. It does not say 
money. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
pired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 2. That every committee as defined in this act shall have a chair- 
man and a treasurer. It shall be the duty of the treasurer to keep a 
detailed and exact account of all money or things of value contributed 
to such committee or any member thereof or by or to any person acting 
under its authority or in its behalf, and the name of very person, firm, 
association, or committee from whom received, and of all disburse- 


I would 


The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
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ments made by the committee or rep Seger ees thereof, or by any person 
a 


acting under its annn or in its f, and to whom disbur No 
officer or member of such committee,. or other person acting under its 
authority or in its behalf, shall receive any money or thing of value or 
expend or promise to expend any money on behalf of such committee 
until after a chairman and treasurer of such committee shall have 
been chosen, 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to discuss this 
provision here at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to offer an 
amendment? 

Mr. RUCKER. I move to strike out the last word, Mr. 
Chairman, I merely want, in justice to myself and to the mem- 
bership of this "ouse, including the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann], to say that evidently he misunderstood what I said or 
I was exceedingly unfortunate in my use of language. 

The gentleman knows very well I would not intentionally say 
that which would offend any gentleman in this House, and par- 
ticularly himself; but when I was trying to make overtures 
to him and get real close to him, because he knew he was arguing 
a bad case, as he frequently does, he grew somewhat petulent 
and cross and ugly with me. I am sorry for it, and if I wounded 
his feelings I sincerely apologize for it, because I had no in- 
tention whatever to do so. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr, Chairman, if the gentleman will permit me, 
in the rough and tumble of debate nobody wounds my feelings. 
I fight back when gentlemen fight me. Do not think you can 
walk ali over me without getting kicked if I can kick. The 
gentleman from Missouri and I never quarrel more than a minute 
at a time. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I am going to move to strike 
out the section. If the gentleman from Michigan desires to 
make an amendment prior to that 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, I did not have an amendment, but 
I wanted to inquire something about the bill of the chairman of 
the committee. 

Mr. BENNET. The gentleman can move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the lust word, and I do that for the purpose of obtaining some 
information. I would like the attention of the chairman of the 
committee, if he will kindly give it to me. I want to inquire of 
the chairman, in view of what has been said between the chair- 
man and our minority leader [Mr. MANN J, as it seems to me 
whether it is true, that if a committee is appointed that in any 
way favors the election of a Member of Congress, they must 
make a report of the amount expended, such as Indies on a 
mountain top, or a committee or a township or a precinct in my 
district? 

Now, if a committee is appointed of its own volition, without 
my solicitation, or without being authorized under the law, I 
would like to know what effect it would have on my election if 
I do not know or consent to it, and under this law it must report 
as I understand it has to do? 

Mr. RUCKER I may not be able to make-myself clear to the 
gentleman, but I will try to do so. I believe that if a committee 
or association, whether composed of one or mere people, gather 
and spend money solely in your interest, or in my interest, that 
they must account for it, if acting as a committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. RUCKER. And I believe you, and I would have to 
account for it if it is spent in our interests solely with our 
knowledge and consent. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But suppose we did not know it? 

Mr. RUCKER, Then it would not be. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Thank you. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out section 
2 for this reason: The language of section 1 covers, this year, 
at any rate, one-third of the Protestant churches of the Northern 
States. There are, I think, five States in which there is going 
to be a prohibition election, and the temperance boards of every 
State have asked the churches to contribute—I know the Presby- 
terian Church has been asked to contribute, and I have no doubt 
the Methodist, the Baptist, and everybody else have. Now, 
those organizations are going to be added to the 8,000 com- 
mittees that have to report under the provisions of this law. 
We have 8,000 local committees that I know of in the State 
of New York that have to report to the secretary of state 
under our existing law. They will have to make two reports 
this year, or 16,000 reports, which will have to come down to 
the Clerk of the House, and he will have to go over them and 
see who shall be prosecuted. But section 1 provides that all 
other committees, associations, or organizations—and that in- 
cludes the churches—political and nonpolitical, it seems to me 
sometimes a question whether the church is one or the other, but 
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it certainly is one or the other—which gives any money to be 
spent for or against the election of a particular candidate for 
Congress at which candidates for President and Vice President 
of the United States are to be nominated, must elect a chair- 
man, section 2 provides, and a treasurer, and make reports. 

Now, every single one of the Protestant churches that con- 
tributes to these prohibition elections in the five States will 
have to organize, with the election of a chairman and treasurer, 
Of course, they will not do it. But in this law, in the latter 
part of it, there are teeth. The Clerk of the House must report 
to the clerk of the proper judicial district of the United States 
district courts, and they must bring down the ministers of all 
those churches—— 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes, 

Mr. MAPES. Will these ministers and churches contribute 
to campaign committees? 

Mr. BENNET. They will contribute to committees. The 
Presbyterian Church, of which the gentleman from Indiana 
IMr. Monnisox] and myself are elders, and of which the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. McKrxrey] is a very honored member, 
will contribute to the board of temperance of our church. 

Mr. MAPES. If the gentleman will refer to section 9, he will 
see tliat they do not have to make an accounting if they con- 
tribute to regular committees. 

Mr. BENNET. I think that section there refers to regular 
political committees. 

Mr. MAPES. It refers to all the committees—— 

Mr. BENNET. Suppose that instead of contributing to the 
board of temperance they send it to the Amethyst, which is 
the organ of our church. Then they have all to make these two 
reports, in not more than 15 nor less than 10 days after the 
election, and the Clerk of this House has got to investigate 
those expenditures and put the warrants in the hands of the 
clerks of the district courts of the various districts and bring 
all those good Presbyterians and Baptists to jail, along with 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, and the Antisaloon 
League, and the liquor dealers’ organizations, whatever they 
are, and the labor organizations, and we will have more good 
people in jail at one time than we ever had before. 

Mr. BARKLEY, Is it the gentleman’s contention that the 
mere fact that the prohibition election is to be held on the 
same day on which the general election is held would require 
these committees to make this report that you have been 
detailing? 

Mr. BENNET. Of course. The language is specific. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If that is true, then could it not be car- 
ried still further and require the committee in any county where 
the election will be held on the same day that the general elec- 
tion is held to report also, 

Mr. BENNET. They have all to report. As I have stated, 
the political committees in the State of New York that I know 
of will have to make 16,000 reports under the provision of this 
statute. My colleugue on the committee, Mr. Sanrorp, can 
not deny that. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Would this, in the gentleman's opinion, 
apply to, say, a ward political club at an election where a very 
large number of officers were to be elected incidentally with the 
Congressman ? 

Mr. BENNET. Certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And how could they in filing their state- 
ment determine the amount that was expended for the election 
of the Congressman as distinguished from these various others? 

Mr. BENNET. If a Congressman is elected, they would have 
to file a report showing all their receipts and all their disburse- 
ments. The aggregate of all the receipts and disbursements, 
and for all disbursements over $10, they have to have a receipt 
from the man to whom they paid it out. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I assume that probably in every ward of 
the gentleman's district there is a Democratic committee 

Mr. BENNET. I have 142 election districts in my congres- 
sional district. In each one there is a Democratic committee, 
a Progressive committee, a Republican committee, and Inde- 
pendence League, and a Socialist committee. In some of them 
there are Prohibition committees, but not in all. And in addition 
to that, if there are independent candidacies, as there usually 
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are in New York City districts, each one of them under our 
State laws must in practice have an election district committee. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And because a Member of Congress is to 
be elected, perhaps only 1 of more than 100 candidates of that 
particular party with which this club is associated, they would 
have to make a return to the Clerk of the House, stating all the 
receipts and expenditures made by them in the election? 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, it looks to me under this law 
they would have to do more than that. Some of us will be can- 
didates at the primaries. We may not have any opposition. It 
may not cost me $4 to be renominated—I hope it will not—or 
some of the other gentlemen who are nominated. But It is a 
primary, and we are candidates for Congress. They will have 
to make 568 reports to the Clerk of this House from my con- 
gressional district. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If this law is to require county committees 
that have charge of the election of county officers who are 
elected on the same day a general election is held to report to 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives in States where they 
have State laws regulating corrupt practices, how is a man to 
know what one he has to obey? 

Mr. BENNET. He has simply to report to the State and to 
the Congress, both. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Suppose there is a limitation on the expen- 
diture in the two laws that are entirely different, then he is 
compelled to obey the one that requires the smallest amount? 

Mr. BENNET. I do not know how it would work out. He 
must obey the law so far as the election for Congress is con- 
cerned; but suppose the limitation was $600, as it is in Mis- 
souri, for a Congressman, and they have another limitation for 
county officers, as I assume they have, or State officers, now it 
might be that a political organization would spend out of its 
proportion for the election of State or county officers—that is, 
out of its proportion in connection with Congress—and be put 
in a position where they would violate either the State or the 
Federal law? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the gentleman believe that reports on 
purely local offices, like cvunty or precinct offices, ought to be 
required to be made to Congress? 

Mr. BENNET. I do not. I have moved to strike out the 
section. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Is it not a fact that there is conflict 
between sections 1 and 2 and 9? Section 1 says that the term 
“committee,” when used in this act, shall be construed to in- 
elude the national, State, and the national congressional cam- 
paign committees of all political parties, and all other com- 
mittees, associations, or organizations, political or nonpolitical— 
any committee that contributes anything? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. DALLINGER. And section 2 requires that every com- 
mittee shall have a treasurer and shall make report, and section 
O confines it to every person, firm, association, or organization 
that shall spend or promise any sum of money or other thing of 
value amounting to $50 or more. 

Mr. BENNET. I do not know that there is a conflict. I 
think the scheme for the perpetration of the outrage ts fairly 
consistent. If this Congress wants 150,000 reports, more or 
less, this fall, of course we have the right to put it on the 
statute books, If you want all your Baptists and Methodists 
and Presbyterians—— 

23 SANFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. SANFORD. I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
thinks the Baptist sewing circle or the Presbyterian sewing 
circle or the Young Men Christian Association does collect some 
money to advance the gentleman's interest in the election, does 
not that society or sewing circle immediately become a political 
committee within the proper definition of the law? That is, if 
you want to assume that you need and want publicity, is there 
any other way of getting it than the way provided right here? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. BENNET. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNET. I know of one Catholic priest who is a warm 
friend of mine, elthough I am a Presbyterian, and I know that 
he will put in at least a day in my campaign; and I know that 


if he does, unless he organizes his church with a chairman and 
treasurer, he must report to the Clerk of this House, and be 
arrested unless he makes a report of all receipts and disburse- 
ments of his church during the campaign. 

Mr. SANFORD. Does the gentleman mean that would hap- 
pen when he does not contribute money? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. He contributes something of value, and 
that is his time, 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. I wanted several times to interrupt the gen- 
tleman as he was proceeding, because he has several times re- 
peated statements that I think are erroneous. I do not think 
the gentleman wants to remain In error. The gentleman speaks 
of the Clerk of the House attempting to put a warrant in the 
hands of a Catholic priest. There is nothing in this bill to 
warrant that idea at all. There is something in this bill pro- 
viding that a candidate for Congress or for Senator must give 
the name and residence of his opponent for nomination or elec- 
tion, and that the Clerk, if those opponents are named and fail 
to comply with this law, must certify that fact to the dis- 
trict attorney. But that has no reference to a committee what- 
ever. 

Mr. BENNET. Then, the argument of the chairman of the 
committee is this, that while my statement may be accurate that 
these 100,000 committees may violate the law, we nevertheless 
ought to pass the bill, because under his construction of section 
9 it is nobody’s duty to enforce it, and that therefore these good 
people can go ahead and defy the law ad libitum. That in itself 
ought to defeat the bill. 

Mr, MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. Is there anything in this bill that will bring 
in reports of all the moneys collected for political activity, that 
would 545 everybody to report money raised for political 


purposes 

Mr. BENNET. Every man that contributes as much as $10, 
or every man, at least, that contributes as much as $50, would 
surely get in, and possibly, under one construction, a man who 
contributes as much as $10. 

2 a 3 Would that apply only to the election of can- 
ates 

Mr. BENNET. No; it would apply also to the primaries. 

„ Would it apply only to individuals or to a 
cause 

Mr. BENNET. It would apply to a man who contributes as 
much as $50 to a cause. To be specific, in the thirty-fourth con- 
gressional district of New York the Anti-Saloon League has 
asked for a contribution of $50,000 to defeat the sitting Repre- 
sentative at the primaries. Of course that means, if this becomes 
a permanent thing and the Anti-Saloon League attempted to in- 
fluence the election of a single Representative in Congress—and, 
of course, they do every year, openly—they would have to file a 
complete statement of their receipts and disbursements. 

Mr. MEEKER. They do it secretly now by attempting to 
defeat Congressmen in advance of the primary. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Taking the same organization to which 
the gentleman has referred, und supposing they spend $3,000 
to influence or attempt to influence the election of a Congress- 
man in the election or at the primary, would not that be an 
absolute disqualification of the sitting Member? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes; if they did that in the campaign for 
him and did not report. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Under section 13, would it not dis- 
qualify him? 

Mr. BENNET. If the Anti-Saloon League in the thirty- 
fourth congressional district that has asked for a contribution 
of $50,000 spends $3,000, and they happen to defeat the sitting 
nominee, I should imagine that under this bill the successful 
candidate would be rendered ineligible for reelection. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I see the bill recites “that no can- 
didate for Senator or Representative found by the House in 
which he claims membership to be a party to a violation of this 
act shall receive or retain the office to which he was declared 
elected.” If he is not a party to the violation of the act, he is 
not concerned? 

Mr. BENNET. If he allows an organization in his district 
to make a public appeal for $50,000 to be expended in his behalf, 
and accepts the benefits of it, that makes him amenable to it. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has again expired. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman's time be extended five minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNET. I thank my colleague, but I do not care to 
take up the time further, and will yield to others. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Benner] to strike 
out the paragraph. 

Mr. Chairman, this measure, among other purposes, is to pro- 
vide for publicity of campaign contributions and expenses, and 
where it does that it seems to be an admirable bill. 

But it goes into other matters, and it results in leaving the 
laws relating to the nomination and election of candidates in 
rather a doubtful condition. Section 16 says that if any laws 
of the States are not directly in conflict with this bill, they are 
to be considered as in force. Now, if Congress is going to enact 
a measure relating to the election of Senators, Members of the 
House, President, and Vice President, I submit that it ought to 
standardize the laws and provide that they should apply to «all 
candidates throughout all the States. Why, the learned chair- 
man of the committee yesterday cited a condition which exists 
in his own State, where in one district they can spend $600 and 
in an adjoining district in the same State they are allowed by 
the State law to spend $1,000 or $1,200. There should be no 
such condition as that. If Congress is going to take charge of 
the election of its Members, we ought to enact a law that will 
apply in all the States and abrogate the State laws, and say 
that the law enacted by the Congress shall be the law relating 
to Members of the House and Members of the Senate, and that 
if a different law exists in any of the States it is abrogated by 
the act of Congress. We ought not to enact a law which will 
say, “If you have a law in your State that says you can only 
spend $2,400, and this act says you can spend $2,500, the law 
saying that you can spend only $2,400 is to govern, and you 
must be bound by that provision, but if you have a law which 
says you may spend $3,000, that law is in conflict with this 
act, and you must be bound by this act.” 

Mr. DYER. No doubt the gentleman is referring to the 
statement of the chairman of the committee. What the chair- 
man meant was that the amount you can expend in Missouri 
is dependent upon the vote. 

Mr. WALSH. Upon the vote cast. 

Mr. DYER. We have one district in the State where more 
than three times as many votes are cast as in another district. 

Mr. WALSH, The gentleman can see how unfair that is. 
In some of the Southern States, where there are no contests 
worthy of the name, if any law should be in force depending 
upon the size of the vote cast, it would make a considerable 
difference in the application of the law. Now, I have the honor 
to represent in part a State which was one of the first, if not 
the very first State, to enact a corrupt-practices act relating to 
elections and nominations, and it is one of the most stringent 
laws on the statute books of any State in the Union, and I 
represented a defendant in a prosecution set on foot under that 
very strict statute to punish for an alleged election fraud, and 
one of the evidences of corruption was simply that a political 
worker said to a voter, “ John, I will see you to-morrow morn- 
ing at the polls,” or words similar to that, and it was attempted 
to be shown that under the Massachusetts act that wus an in- 
direct promise to give something of value to a voter for the 
purpose of influencing his vote, and it was a reasonable inter- 
pretation under the Massachusetts law, but did not, of course, 
make much of an impression on a jury. Now, I submit if the 
committee is going to report a bill to protect Members of Con- 
gress they should all be put on the same footing; a law should 
be framed which will apply equally to candidates in every con- 
gressional district throughout the country, and not leave it to 
some States to say that this restriction does not exist, and to 
say that in another State a more stringent regulation or re- 
striction shall exist. I submit that publicity is wise, that we 
can give the utmost publicity to our campaign contributions 
and expenditures, but the manner in which it is to be done in 
this bill is going to lead to some absurd complications and re- 
sults. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] has already 
shown the unusual requirement with reference to committees. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate on this paragraph is exhausted. 

Mr. DOWELL. I move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. RUCKER. .I ask unanimous consent that debate on this 
section and amendments thereto may close in 10 minutes, the 


gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dowert] to have 5 minutes, and 
I to have 5 minutes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this section and amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Reserving the right to object, I hope the 
gentleman will not press that request. There are a number of 
other gentlemen who want to speak. 

Mr. RUCKER. I supposed there were no others. Let us see 
if we can agree on time. 

Mr. SANFORD. I would like five minutes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I would like five minutes. 

Mr. RUCKER. I ask unanimous consent that debate on this 
section and amendments thereto may close in 25 minutes. 

Mr.. MEEKER. Reserving the right to object, do I get five 
minutes? 

Mr. RUCKER. I will make it 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto close in 30 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer a few ob- 
servations on this bill in view of the remarks of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WaAtsH]. Apparently his objection 
to this bill is because it does not repeal the legislation of the 
various States, I desire to say, however, that it does provide 
that the elections in these States shall come within certain 
limitations prescribed in this bill. } 

The gentlemen from Tilinois have raised some serious objec- 
tions to this bill from their standpoint, because it makes a limi- 
tation upon the expenditures of money. No one has yet yen- 
tured an assertion as to what amount should be allowed if the 
provisions of this bill are to be changed. I want to say that 
when the gentleman from Illinois makes the assertion that it 
requires $100,000 to elect a United States Senator or a Con- 
gressman in the State of Illinois—— 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I do not think the gentleman wishes to 
do me an injustice. I made no such statement. I said that such 
amounts haye been expended, with the approval of the news- 
papers and the public of Illinois. 

Mr. DOWELL. Then I want to say that the public and the 
newspapers of the State of Illinois, in my humble opinion, do 
not properly give their approval to such an expen:liture of 
political campaign funds. [Applause.] It seems to me that it 
has not been very long since the State of Illinois brought this 
great country of ours into disrepute because of alleged improper 
elections in that State. [Applause.] It occurs to me Congress 
should make some kind of limitation, so that one may become 
a candidate for office without having behind him millionaires 
and corporations, who are able to expend these large fortunes 
for the purpose of electing a Member of Congress or a United 
States Senator. [Applause.] I believe that the people are 
able to judge for themselves who ought to be elected to these 
offices, without the expenditure of $100,000 or any like sum 
in any congressional district within the United States, and I 
believe that the people are perfectly competent to elect these 
officers without the expenditure of this large amount of money. 
I hope that we may have some proper restrictions and some 
regulations with reference to the election of Congressmen and 
United States Senators, under a provision that requires all the 
publicity suggested in this bill. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me, as the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] has said, that 
we ought to have one uniform law on this subject. If Congress 
is going to pass a bill regulating the expenditure of money at 
congressional elections, it ought to exercise its exclusive juris- 
diction and pass a law that shall be uniform throughout the 
country and that shall abrogate all existing State laws on the 
subject. 

There was a time when the different States elected presi- 
dential electors at any time they saw fit. That has been changed. 
The Congress of the United States decided to have presidential 
electors elected on the same day throughout the country. Inci- 
dentally I believe that Congress ought to provide that Members 
of Congress shall be elected on the same day. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, those of us who are not well off finan- 
cially in our congressional campaigns have to rely upon some 
friend to act as treasurer of our campaign committee. At the 
present time, under the present system, we have 48 different 
States, with conflicting laws in regard to this matter, and the 
treasurer of one of these committees has to make an itemized 
report in many cases both before and after the primary and 
both before and after the election to the State authorities. 
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This bill, as well as the present law, requires such treasurer, 
in addition, to make a report to the Clerk of this House both 
before and after the primary and both before and after the 
election. It simply duplicates the work. and it means that a 
eandidate will be obliged to hire somebody and pay him a 
salary so that he can be keeping the accounts and making oath 
to them, and see to getting them properly filed. A man’s 
friends are not going to give their time, no matter how much 
friendship they may have for him, if they have to do all this 
unnecessary clerical work. z 

We should make up our minds what would be a fair and 
reasonable amount to expend in the election of a Congressman 
or in the election of a President or a Vice President, and we 
should have one law, and that should be a uniform law that 
should supersede all State laws on the suoject. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that, while I shall probably vote 
for this bill, personally I do not believe that this or any other 
similar law which we may pass will amount to very much. 
Laws limiting the expenditure of money spent in elections are 
notoriously violated. I believe—and I want to go on record 
to-day as saying—that you will never meet this evil until 
throughout this land we prohibit by National and State legis- 
lation the expenditure of all money, both at primaries and at 
elections, by anybody whatever, and provide that the public 
shall pay all the necessary expenses incurred by candidates for 
public office. In this connection a Member of Congress might 
be allowed in his campaign to use his franking privilege within 
reasonable limits, and his opponent might be given the same 
privilege. When you prohibit the expenditure of all money in 
elections you will stop corrupt practices. and not before. Any 
law which simply Umits the amount that may be expended will 
never permanently correct the evil. [Applause.] 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Chairman, I interrupted the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Currerrreip) during his discussion and asked 
him a question. It seems to me that if the facts he states are 
true, or if his theory of this bill is correct, he has a very strong 
case against the bill. In my interruption I was anxious to try 
to point out to him that he had not the understanding, at least 
such as the committee had, of the provisions of the bill. I want 
to make myself clear, if I can, because in this discussion of the 
bill we can not get very far if we all have a different under- 
standing of what it actually does. 

There is no provision in the bill which would prevent the 
doing of things which the gentleman says are necessary to be 
done to carry on an election in the great State of which he is a 
Representative at large. I can see his problem in a campaign 
extending all over the State of Ilinois and the necessity of a 
political committee expending a large amount of money. I 
know of no provision in the bill that limits the expenditure of 
money by political committees in the State of Illinois at any sum 
whatever. There are provisions of the bill that require great 
political committees that may operate in his State to give an 
account of the receipts and expenditures. 

There is a provision in the bill that the candidate himself must 
not spend over $2,500, and that is the only limitation I know of. 
He says it may be necessary to spend $100,000. The political 
committee can under the operation of this bill spend a million 
dollars if they wish. The committee has not attempted to limit 
the amount expended by such political committees. It is the 
conception of the committee that Congress should not limit in 
any way whatever the expenditure of money for legitimate 


purposes. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANFORD. Certainly. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I merely want to inquire of the gentle- 
man if it Is his position that a campaign committee, not a regu- 
lar party committee, can spend $100,000 in influencing the nomi- 
nation of a candidate? 

Mr. SANFORD. Let me make myself clear upon that. The 
limitation is that the candidate himself shall not expend over 
$2,500. I think in the spirit of this limitation it means that 
you can not evade that provision by handing some money over 
to a personal committee which would operate in your name, but 
it does mean that your friends can organize by the thousands 
and raise hundreds of thousands of dollars and operate for you. 
It does not mean that you can evade this by saying, “I am not 
doing this, but the Smith committee is doing it.” I think it 
would be a violation of this provision if you should appoint a 
committee, or a committee should operate to use your money; 
but there is no limitation here upon any organization or any 
committee spending any amount of money they may care to ex- 
pend independently of the candidate to accomplish the elec- 
tion of the gentleman. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle 
man yield? 

Mr. SANFORD. Yes. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is it the gentleman's construc- 
tion of the proposed law that while the candidate can not 
expend more than $2,500 some multimillionaire might contribute, 
or some committee could. and expend $10,000,000 to elect him? 

Mr. SANFORD. The bill permits that. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Then I think that would better 
be amended. 

Mr. SANFORD. Let me make myself clear. The theory of 
the committee is that a multimillionaire or the Anti-Saloon 
League or anyone else should be permitted to expend any amount 
of money they desire to, but that they should be required to 
tell the public what they do with it. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANFORD. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman states it is the purpose of 
this bill to restrict the expenditures to legitimate purposes. 
Where is there any provision in the bill restricting the expendi- 
ture to any particular character of expenditure? 

Mr. SANFORD. The only provision of the bill that will 
accomplish that is the influence of compelling the publication 
of the amounts and of the amounts which make up the expendi- 


tures, 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is not necessary to compel the publica- 
tion of any item in excess of $10 except the total amount paid 
to any individual, and there is no provision here to prevent 
a committee paying $9.99 to every worker in the State. 

Mr. SANFORD. I think that is a hole in the bill which 
should receive the gentleman’s attention. But I said this for 
the purpose of making clear to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. CHIPERFEÆLD] the meaning of my question to him. I asked 
him for what purpose he wanted to expend the money. This 
bill provides that an individual candidate may expend only 
$2,500, but he need not count in that limitation what he expends 
for travel and subsistence for himself, for stationery or for 
postage, for writing or printing letters, except what he may 
expend for newspaper advertisement. In my imagination I am 
unable to think of anything that a candidate would want to 
spend money for that is legitimate which is prohibited by this 
bill except what he spends for advertising and newspapers, so 
when I interrupted the gentleman I asked him to specify the 
thing for which he wanted to expend the money. It almost 
looks to me on the face of the bill as though the Congress were 
giving the candidate for Congress the right to expend money for 
an illegitimate purpose, and I think perhaps some gentlemen are 
right who criticize the bill because it is too liberal in that 


regard. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANFORD. Yes. 

Mr. BENNET. Is it not a legitimate, proper, and sometimes 
very necessary expenditure to have watchers at the polls, and 
ought not a candidate to be permitted to expend money for that 
purpose? 

Mr. SANFORD. Under the law of the State of New York, 
as I recollect it, a candidate is entitled to have a watcher at 
the polls, and to have the candidate’s name on a ribbon. I 
know that I had one, and it was a very pretty ribbon. I think 
that is provided by law. I know that I paid nothing for the 
privilege. 

Mr. BENNET. This does not come within the exemptions 
of this statute. Let us take a candidate for United States 
Senator. There are at least 2,000 polling places in the State of 
New York. You could not get a watcher for less than $3, and 
therefore if a candidate for the United States Senate had a hard 
contest and simply wanted to have the polls watched in the 
State of New York he could not do it within the limitations of 
this bill. 

Mr. SANFORD. I think in answer to that that I will say to 
my colleague from New Tork 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. SANFORD. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for two 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time has been limited by the com- 


mittee. 

Mr. SANFORD. I ask unanimous consent to be permitted to 
answer this question in not to exceed 30 seconds. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I reserved five minutes of the 
time for myself, and I wiil be very glad to grant the gentleman 
a half a minute. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the Chair understand that the gentle- 
man from Missouri has control of the time? 

Mr. RUCKER. Oh. no. 

Mr. SANFORD. In answer to my colleague’s question with 
reference to the paying of watchers, I want to say to him that 
if any candidate for the United States Senate, or for the House 
of Representatives, can not get for love and without price a 
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watcher in each election district wherein he is operating, there 
is no hope for his election, and the expenditure of the money 
would be foolish. 

Mr. BENNET. I want to say frankly that my friend is not 
a “practical” politician in Albany County. 

Mr. SANFORD. I do not believe any of us are “ practical” 
politicians in Albany County, although we try to get good 
results, 

Mr. DALIANGER. Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask the chair- 
man of the committee a question. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, one moment. I desire to 
know if any of the other gentlemen who expressed a desire to 
speak want to do so now, because I want to close the debate 
upon this section. If no one desires to speak, I would be glad 
to answer the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. DALLINGER. I want to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee if he understands that this bill requires that every local 
committee in his district or mine to whom he or I make a con- 
tribution will have to make a return of it to the House of 
Representatives, 

Mr. RUCKER. As the question is propounded, I will say no. 

Mr. DALLINGER. That is the way it seems to me. 

Mr. RUCKER. If the gentleman says to whom we make 
contributions to aid in an election or nomination of some can- 
didate for Representative or Senator, then I would say yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DENISON. Just for a question. I know of certain 
churches and religious organizations that want to raise a little 
fund to employ automobiles to use on election day in the in- 
terest of candidates. Now, will those organizations have to 
elect a treasurer and make reports of the amount expended for 
that purpose? I would like to have the gentleman give his 
judgment on that point. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I believe we had unanimous 
consent to close debate in 30 minutes, and that only a part of 
that time has been used 

Mr. MANN. I thought it was 10 minutes. 

Mr. RUCKER. That was some time ago. Assuming we have 
more time, if nobody else desires to use it I shall be perfectly 
willing to answer all questions; otherwise I do not want to 
take up the time in answering questions, Let me say to the gen- 
tleman it does seem to me, in all candor and frankness, that 
gentlemen are taking erroneous views of the provisions in this 
bill. Everybody should recognize, or at least many of the Mem- 
bers who have heard this debate this morning will recall, that 
according to statements made here in some localities a vote is 
worth $1 and in some others it is worth $20. Does every man 
who votes haye to organize himself into a committee, elect him- 

- self chairman, secretary, and treasurer? It is nonsense, I say 
with all due respect. This act contemplates that every national 
committee which deals with national elections must under the 
plain provisions of this bill make reports. In order to make 
this law effective—as the gentleman from New York said, put 
teeth in it—the committee provided that every other organiza- 
tion or association or committee, whether political or nonpolit- 
ical, which expends money or uses things of value in securing 
a nomination or election of these Federal officers, must make 
reports. Why, just in order to do the very thing we intend to do, 
if we can, make it impossible for a designing man—nobody here, 
but some man who might want to come here—to organize a 
committee of three or flve 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER (continuing). And spend large sums of money 
and then go unwhipped of justice. Now I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. MEEKER. Is there anything in this bill which would 
reach an individual or an organization which would attempt to 
pledge a candidate in advance of his nomination or election, 
which is a very common method in one of the organizations of 
the country? 

Mr. RUCKER. There is nothing in the bill, as far as I know. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I understand that the purpose of the law is not 
so much to prevent the expenditure of money as it is to make 
public for what the money is expended. Now, if that be the 
case—and I take it that i: is for the purpose of preventing the 
corrupt use of money—is there any reason why a church or any 
other association that stands for what we denominate “ better 
things "—is there any reason why it should not require them to 
make a report? Is there any harm to come by requiring any 
of those organizations that stand for what we call a righteous 
cause being required to make public their contributions? 


Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will pardon 
me, I think I anticipate—or, rather, understand—his question. 
The gentleman will keep this fact in mind. Some of us still 
respect the rights of States along certain lines—the police 
powers of States, and so forth—that we think are involved, but 
we believe the Federal Government can go all over this great 
domain and legislate so far as pertains to the election of Fed- 
eral officers, and we have put restrictions in this bill on all those 
matters which do not infringe upon purely State matters, 

Now, if these societies or organizations for the uplift of hu- 
manity undertake to work out their ends and accomplish their 
great purposes through the election of certain candidates and 
spend their money for those candidates, obviously they ought to 
account for it—— 

Mr. FESS. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. RUCKER. And allow me to add this: I said yesterday 
your committee had worked diligently and tried te present a 
bill which we thought would be acceptable to this House and 
approved of by the country—gentlemen have made a great 
many verbal criticisms or technical criticisms or criticisms 
against the technicalities that they think are in this bill without 
offering a solution or suggesting an amendment. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD, Will the gentleman permit a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. RUCKER. Make it brief. : 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Certainly I will do so. Does the gen- 
tleman think there is any precise limitation which could be put 
on here by which States like New York and Idaho could be 
put upon the same basis so far as a senatorial election is con- 
cerned? 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I answer the gentleman in 
this way: This House primarily never undertook to do that. 
We were invited by that body over yonder to put that identical 
limitation in this bill on a candidate for Senator in New York 
and one in Nevada. They did it, and this House merely con- 
sented to what the Senate said ought to be done in that regard. 

And I want io say further that gentlemen need not lash them- 
selves into a fury. We are not crippling the candidates and 
those who may become candidates for the Senate because the 
Senate fixed this limitation. 

Mr. PLATT. Does this law contain anything as to what time 
a man becomes a candidate for office of Senator? 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes, sir. He becomes a candidate whenever 
he declares himself or expends any money looking to his 
candidacy. 

Mr. PLATT. ie becomes a candidate before his nomination? 

Mr. RUCKER. That is one o? the problems of the age. The 
gentleman and myself have been candidates for a great many 
years. Now, just when? This bill says whenever you do any- 
thing or expend any money looking to your renomination or 
reelection you are a candidate. 

Mr. PLATT. I do not see how that can possibly be enforced. 
When you start in on a term in Congress you become a candi- 
date for nomination the next time the minute you do anything 
toward it. 

Mr. RUCKER. There are many things that are not pro- 
hibited that you do not account for and can not. No man is 
prohibited from working out his political salvation by effi- 
ciency and courtesy and painstaking efforts in behalf of his 
constituents, and that is the biggest capital he can employ and 
is most effective. 

Mr. PLATT. And your limitation of the expenditure of money 
begins immediately? 

Mr. RUCKER. Whenever he spends money looking to a re- 
election, it begins. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say this to the committee: The 
amendment, I understand, as offered by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Benner], is to strike out this section, Does 
the gentleman know that this section is almost word for word 
with the existing law? You have been elected under it two or 
three times, once at least, and ought to have been, possibly, the 
other time, but were not. 

Mr. BENNET. That is the way I felt about it. 

Mr. RUCKER. It is the law to-day, and the gentleman would 
strike it out of this bill by his amendment. This section has 
never been criticized severely before. I hope the committee 
will leave it in the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. RUCKER. I will. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Now, it is very evident to me from 
what has been said that a township committee that employs 
any activity and spends any money for the election of a Mem- 
ber of Congress must make a report. Is that right? 
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Mr. RUCKER. I will give the gentleman the benefit of my 
judgment about it, that the conclusion suggested by his ques- 
tion is absolutely wrong. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think I can clear it up. Section 9, on 
page 8 of the bill, provides that he shall make a report of it 
unless he contributes the same to one of the committees here- 
tofore referred to. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has not read the right section 
at all. 

Mr. RUCKER. I do not think it is germane to the question 
the gentleman asks, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the gentleman will kindly 
answer this question—I ask it for information 

Mr, RUCKER. I assure the gentleman I shall be glad to 
answer it the best I can. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Suppose this township committee, 
or county committee, in my district fails to report the money 
they have expended to aid my election, what effect does that 
have upon my election under section 17 of this act? I know 
all the time that they are going to aid and assist me in my elec- 
tion, and they are using money for that, and I contribute small 
amounts to that end; now. if they do not report to this Congress, 
what effect will that have on my election? 

Mr. RUCKER. It would have no bearing upon your election, 
provided you were elected—as I hope the gentleman will be— 
but that committee would have to account for it if they were 
acting as a committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, If they did not, would it have any 
effect 5 

Mr. RUCKER. Not on your election, but upon the individual 
members of the committee, possibly. 

Mr. JAMES. Is it not true that a township committee is not 
appointed for the purpose of his campaign? It is for the entire 
county ticket and State ticket. 

Mr. RUCKER. In my opinion, it does not apply to any county 
committee in the United States that devotes its attention solely 
to election of county tickets and State tickets. 

Mr. DALLINGER. How are you going to distinguish where 
there is a county committee or township committee that is 
working for the success of the whole ticket, Republican or 
Democratic? If a Member of Congress makes a contribution to 
help his election, how are you going to distinguish between 
the work they do for the Member of Congress and the rest of 
the ticket? 

Mr. RUCKER. There is no effort to distinguish. It can 
not be done. The amount of money that a candidate for Con- 
gress contributes he must account for, but he can not be respon- 
sible for the balance of expenditures of the committee. 

Mr. DALLINGER. They are trying to elect him? 

Mr. RUCKER. Alone? 

Mr. DALLINGER. No. But it does not say “alone” in 
this bill. 

Mr. COX. I want to pursue a little further the query pro- 
pounded by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. SmirH]. Now, 
take the State of Indiana, our really active committee to-day is 
our county central committee, and it has its chairman, secre- 
tary, and treasurer. Each yoting precinct of each county 
has a committeeman. So the organization of each county is 
made up in proportion to voting precincts. Now, they are the 
acting committees of the State of Indiana. Suppose a candi- 
date for Congress from Indiana contributes under our State 
corrupt- practices act and stays within the provisions of that 
act, but the county central committee to which I would report 
fails to report to the Clerk of this House, and later that fact is 
found out, would I, as an illustration, come under this part of 
your bill which reads: 

No candidate for Senator or Representative found by the House in 
which he claims membership to be a party to a violation of this act 
shall receive or retain the office to which he was declared elected. 

Would not that be sufficient to unseat me or any other Mem- 
ber of the House? 

Mr. RUCKER. Let me answer the gentleman by asking him 
a question. 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. In the case you suggested, as an illustration, 
in what earthly way could you have done a thing so that it vio- 
lates any provision of this bill? 

Mr. COX. Well, the gentleman is in charge of this bill, and 
he has been chairman of this committee now for nearly six 
years, and he ought to be willing to answer these questions at 
least intelligently. 

Mr. RUCKER. Now, the gentleman ought not to make that 
statement. I asked the gentleman in good faith in what pos- 
sible way the fact he suggested would affect him. Let me an- 
swer the gentleman’s question in another way, 
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Mr. COX. I ask, then, why could not the gentleman have 
answered in that way at first? The gentleman ough: not to be 
so peevish. 

Mr. RUCKER. I protest that I am not peevish, I thought, 
when I suggested my answer to the gentleman, that such a 
statement of fact could not be offensive. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Let us take another case, the case of the 
November election. There is a candidate for Congress who is 
to be elected. There is also a sheriff to be elected. A com- 
mittee has been appointed to look after the congressional end 
of it in that particular county, and another committee has been 
appointed to look after the sheriff end of it. They are two 
independent, separate committees. Now, would that committee 
that is appointed for the purpose of conducting the campaign 
for sheriff have to report under this bill to the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives? 

Mr, RUCKER. If I could answer that without offending the 
gentleman, I would say what does the gentleman think? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I would answer “ no.” 

Mr, RUCKER, I think the gentleman is clearly correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It says: 

All other committees, associations, or organizations, political or non- 
political, which shall receive or expend any money, or give or promise 
anything of value, for the purpose of influencing or attempting to in- 
fluence the result of any convention, primary election, or election at 
which candidates for President and Vice President of the United States 
are to be nominated. 

Now, the candidate for Congress is to be elected at this elec- 
tion, and therefore it falls within that provision. 

Mr. RUCKER. The plain effect of it would be that it would 
not have that result. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, there are worse sections in 
this bill than section 2, and I ask unanimous consent to with- 
draw my motion to strike it out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Bennet] asks unanimous consent to withdraw his motion to 
strike out the section. Without objection, the motion will be 
withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. That no committee as defined in this act shall distribute in 
any one State any sum whatever in notes, checks, drafts, money, or 
anything of value in excess of or greater than the aggregate amount 
contributed to such committee by actual residents of such State: Pro- 
vided, That nothing in this section shall be construed to limit the 
amount which such committee may expend in actually employing cam- 
paign speakers, in defraying actual expenses of campaign speakers sent 
out by such committee, the actual expenses of n ing committee 
headquarters, the expense of printing literature and distributing it 
through the mails, and the cost of newspaper advertisements, plainly 
marked as such, when ordered by such co: ttee. 

9 Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out this sec- 
on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out the section. 

Mr. BENNET. I shall ask for a vote on that after debate. 

Mr. Chairman, this section is so obviously improper and so 
out of concert with what my colleague from New York [Mr. 
Sanrorp] has stated to be the purpose of the committee that it 
ought to be stricken out by the unanimous vote of the House. 

Either campaign committees ought to be limited or they ought 
not. If they ought to be limited, and if the purpose of the bill, 
as stated by my colleague, simply is to rely on publicity, what 
difference does it make, to be plain about it, if the rich man 
in New York or Illinois contributes largely from his large 
means, and those sums are expended in part in other States? 
If that is not going to be the idea, anybody can see just what 
this is aimed at. It is aimed at the Republican Party, that 
has to conduct a real campaign in the States which it carries. 
It does not make much difference whether any money is sent 
down to Mississippi, for example, to help elect a Democratic 
candidate for President. He is reasonably sure to get the elec- 
toral yote of Mississippi. But the purpose of this bill is to 
hamper the national committee of the party that has to carry 
on a vigorous campaign in the other States. 

Mr. MANN. There is even a better reason than that. 

Mr. BENNET. The gentleman from Illinois says there is 
even a better reason than that. There may be, But that is 
enough to require that this section shall go out, when on the 
face of it it is aimed at one particular party and is not aimed 
at any corrupt use of money. It simply says, no matter for what 
purpose it is used in the State to which it is sent, that it can 
not be used unless the people of that particular State raise a 
sum equivalent to the amount sent by the national committee 
to that State. There is no relation between that section and 
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any improper purpose. It might refer to a new State that has 
no particular means within itself, or it might be that the na- 
tional committee might want te carry on an educational cam- 
paign, not witli particular reference to 1916, but with the idea 
of fruits to come in subsequent years. That might be the 
particular object. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. DECKER. Does the gentleman know of any way in 
which the Republican Party has been in the habit ef spending 
money raised-in New York for ether purposes than those men- 
tioned there, to wit, in employing campaign speakers, in de- 
fraying actual expenses of campaign speakers sent out by such 
committee, the actual expenses of maintaining committee head- 
quarters, the expense of printing literature and distributing It 
through the mails, and the cost of newspaper advertisements, 
plainly marked as such? It gives you the right to spend all the 
money from New York you want in that way. In what other 
way would you want to spend money? 

Mr. BENNET. For instance, if the State of Arizona, which 
is a big State territorially, did not contribute very much to the 
national committee, the presidential candidate could not even be 
taken through there on a railroad train. 

Mr. DECKER. He would be a campaign speaker, would he 
not? 

Mr. BENNET. No. 

Mr. DECKER. I mean if you have one that ean speak. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. BENNET. Oh, we have one that ean speak, believe me! 
[Applause: on the Republican side.] 

Mr. DECKER. I know; but almost any man can speak, and 
it allows the payment of the expenses of anybody who can 


Mr. BENNET. Oh, no. It does not allow the payment of the 
expenses of anybody that goes with him. The candidate for 
President usually travels on a special train, and unless the 
State of Arizona happens: to contribute as much to the ex- 
penses of the national committee as the expense of that train 
would amount to that train would have to: go around the State, 
according to the way this section is drafted. 

Mr.. BARKLEY. That would not be considered an expense 
incurred: within the State. It would be an outlay made outside 
of the State. 

Mr.. BENNET. Why, certainty if would. 

Mr: BARKLEY. Because that would be an outiay in the State 
where the company was paid. 

Mr, BENNET: Oh, no. 

Mr. DECKER. Why not put in an amendment so that it 
would let you take your candidate for President through some 
of these States? And why make it possible to raise the money 
in New York to corrupt somebody in Arizona er Wyoming in 
the interest of either a Republican or a Democratic candiante? 

Mr. BENNET. The reason why they raise the money in New 
York is the same as the reason why they doubled the income 
tax. They get the money in the place where the money is. 

Now, there is no necessary relation between raising money and 
using it corruptly. I think the Democratic Party in 1912 spent 
something like $2,000,000. I do not charge that they spent a 
dollar of it corruptly. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I want to: say something sbout 
this section before I get through. I have not yet got it through 
my clumsy brain, in view of the statement of the chairman of 
the committee presenting the bill, what reports have to be made. 
Tf I am erroneous I want to be corrected. My reading of the 
bill indicates that every kind of a committee that has anything 
to do with influencing or attempting to influence the eleetion of 
anybody, no matter what office he is running for, which election 
takes place at the biennial fall election, is required to make a 
report to the Clerk of the House of Representatives. That is 
what the bill says. If that is not what the bill intends, let us 
make the language clear. As the gentleman from Kenrucky 
IMr. Barxktey] stated a moment ago, the committee that is re- 
ferred to is a committee— 
for the purpose of influencing or attempting to influence the result of 
any convention, p el on. or election at which candidates for 
President and Vice President of the United States are to be nominated, 


or candidates for Senator or tive in. Congress are to be 
nominated or elected. 


That is the primary election at which candidates: for President 
or Members of Congress are concerned, or the election at whieh 
Members of Congress are concerned. 

Mr. DECKER. What line of the bill does the gentleman 
refer to? 

Mr. MANN. Page 2, lines 16 to 21. That is what the bill says. 
It does not say even that the money is to be spent to influence 
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the election of a Member of Congress, but to influence the result 
of an election at which Members of Congress are nominated or 
elected. That is the function of the word “ committee.” 

Mr. RUCKER. Before the gentleman leaves that may I ask 
him a question? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. RUCKER. Before propounding the question let me make 
a statement. 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. RUCKER. I held the same view with reference to the 
former bill as that which the gentleman has now proclaimed 
with reference to this bill, and I believe that the phraseology 
of the former bill was such that it required statements to be 
made by committees which expended money to influence or 
eontrol the nomination or election of a candidate for Con- 
gress—— 

Mr. MANN. In two or more States. 

Mr. RUCKER. In two or more States. Of course, that was 
a different proposition, however. But this matter was thrashed 
out on the floor of the House. This language was put in the 
bill subsequently introduced because of the former action of 
the House. I will say to the gentleman: frankly that if there 
is any well-founded conviction in the minds of gentlemen that 
this bill would require eounty committees and district commit- 
tees and town or township committees to make reports, it would 
be an absurd proposition to require them to do that, and I. for 
one, would not ever stand for it, because it would make the whole 
thing top-heavy. Now, if gentlemen desire to offer an amend- 
ment on that subject, I shail have no objection to going back to 
section 1 in order that it may be more fully discussed, because I 
think it can be made perfectly clear that that is not the intention 
of Congress nor the proper legal construction of this language. 
Gentlemen differ about this, it is true. 

Mr. MANN. I have no amendment prepared to offer. Let 
me state what the situation is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN, I ask unanimous consent for five minutes more, 
and then I shall want five minutes more after that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked that the time 
of the gentleman from Illinois be extended five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. The law originally placed on the statute books 
has been amended several times. Two years ago the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. RUCKER}, chairman of the Committee on 
Election of President, Vice President, and Representatives in 
Congress, into the House a bill, and on consideration in 
Committee of the Whole it was amended. Let us be perfectly 
eandid about it. I remember the circumstances very well. I 
was here. The Committee: of the Whole went crazy one after- 
noon and proceeded to insert into the bill all sorts of things. 
E do not know whether it was because they wanted them in the 
bill or because they thought there was a chance to kill the bill. 
These amendments went in, and the bill passed the House, and 
there was not one Member in the House at the time who thought 
that bill had the slightest opportunity of beeoming a law. No 
one here thought it had the chance of a snowflake in hades, and 
it had not. 

Mr. BARKLEY... Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. In just a minute. That is the way these things 
went into the bill. A lot of gentlemen here were outdoing one 
another trying to see who could write into the bill the craziest 
propositions. Now, I have no criticism of the committee that 
accepted the action of the House in bringing some of these things 
back, or all of them back, in this bill. But let us understand 
what we are doing before we do it. 

Mr. RUCKER. Did I make myself clear? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman did. 

Mr. RUCKER. I do not stand for one moment for a propo- 
sition that means what the gentleman says this means. If I 
thought it did, I would oppose it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. During the consideration of this Lill I pre- 
pared an amendment which I did not offer, because the chair- 
man of the committee said he did not think it would apply in 
that sort of a case. I want to read it to the gentleman: to see 
if he thinks it would be proper to exempt committees of that 
sort. 

Mr. MANN. I do not see how you can do it in section 2. 

Mr. BARKLEY. At the end of the section add the following: 

Provided, however, That the provisions of this section shall net apply 
to committees organized: solely in connection with the nomination and 
election of officers of a State or a subdivision thereof. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think it would be sufficient to say that 
as to this section, and besides you want this to apply to a State 
committee. 


Mr. BARKLEY. But if the State committee had charge 
solely of the election of State officers—— 

Mr. MANN. I can not answer the suggestion offhand. I 
waut to demonstate to the House that every one of these so-called 
committees, whether a committee or an association, church, 
temperance, political, religious, or otherwise, would be required 
to make a report to the Clerk of the House under the terms of 
this bill. 

Mr. SLOAN. I heard the illuminating statement of the chair- 
man of the committe2. I also heard that this was the unanimous 
report of the committee. I do not, however, understand that 
the membership of the committee agree that the various com- 
mittees are excluded from the provisions of this bill. If it is a 
unanimous report, I should like to know from some member of 
the committee whether the members of the committee agree with 
the chairman, 

Mr. MANN. The words “unanimous report from the com- 
mittee” do not mean very much; and it is not to be expected 
that members of the committee will agree as to what certain 
language means unless they carefully examine it. I never knew 
the gentleman from Nebraska to agree to everything that seemed 
very illuminating to me. 

Mr. SLOAN. I will put all the blame for that on the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. Put it on the “ gentleman from Illinois.” I am 
able to bear it. [Laughter.] What I want to do is to get at 
the substance, and not discuss as to whether certain people dis- 
agree or whether somebody is to be criticized. I know enough 
about making up bills to know that after everybody has given 
all the thought they can to the subject there will be a great deal 
of wisdom that has not been brought to light. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has again expired. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s time be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. MAPES. I want to say, for the benefit of the gentleman 
and other Members, that some members of the committee took 
the language for what it says. They believe that it includes all 
committees that attempt to influence the result of an election 
at which Members of Congress or candidates for the Senate or 
for Vice President or President are to be elected, and that it 
should. We do not see any way to make the law effective 
except to include these committees, because there is no way to 
differentiate between money that has been spent in a campaign 
for county and State officers and that expended for the cam- 
paign of a Member of Congress, If the law is to be effective, it 
must include those committees ; otherwise those committees that 
raise $50,000, which have been referred to here, to defeat a can- 
didate could go ahead and spend it and accomplish the result. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, hunters have been seeking some 
rule by which they could be sure when they fired a shot at an 
object that they would kill it if it was a deer and miss it if it 
was a calf. [Laughter.] But that is not possible. If the gen- 
tleman from Missouri is correct, I can not understand the mean- 
ing of the English language. If the gentleman from Michigan 
is correct, I can not understand how anybody can favor such a 
proposition in a bill. To say that you are going to require every 
little organization of any kind that seeks to influence the elec- 
tion of a school board, if it happened to elect a school board 
at a congressional election, shall organize, shall be subject to 
the penalties if they do not conform to the requirements, shall 
elect a treasurer and a secretary and make report, is to my 
mind to write a provision in the law which damns it to begin 
with, and which nobody would expect to be obeyed. 

Mr. MAPES. There has been a good deal said about the 
election in school districts. Is it not true that in most of the 
States there is no committee taking part in the campaign ex- 
cept the county committee? 

Mr. MANN, That illustrates what some gentlemen from 
country districts know about politics. [Laughter.] Probably 
they never run a political campaign. I am not speaking of the 
gentleman from Michigan; but gentlemen who never run a 
political campaign, never knew what a campaign was, had their 
nomination presented to them on a silver platter, and election 
followed. Such a man does not know what it is to go out in 
a political fight, a fight from the ground up. Talk about a 
campaign being run only by certain big committees! Why, great 
Cesar, in my district they organize by the block, and by the 
block on each side of the street, one block apart. 
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Mr. MAPES, Will the gentleman yield? I am now asking 
for information. When these block committees are organized 
do they get their money from the general committee or not? 

Mr. MANN. Some of them do and some raise it themselves, 
but that would not make any difference. 

Mr. MAPES. If they got it from the general committee, 
does the gentleman think they would have to make a report in 
addition to the report of the general committee? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly, under the terms of this bill, and if 
you give me a chance I will demonstrate it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes, 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the gentleman's interpretation and my 
interpretation, which is in harmony with his, is correct, would 
it not be necessary for any committee organized for a stock 
bong 5 65 or a road bond issue to report to the Clerk of the 

ouse 

ES MANN. Certainly. The term “ committee” covers every- 
thing. 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Following up the suggestion made by the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], I believe the gen- 
tleman from Illinois will recollect that a year ago when the bill 
was under consideration I took the same position that he has 
taken now, but the House by a decided vote took a different 
view and put the provision in the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; I understand the situation. Here is the 
case: There is no way to make a law, and never will be, that 
somebody will not claim methods of evading it. But the mis- 
take is that when you attempt to make it too drastic you de- 
stroy it. That is the reason we abolished the high penalties 
for criminal offenses, because you could not convict men, the 
people would not stand for it. 

The House committee, in addition to what I said about it 
two years ago, had narrated to it how some committees were 
organized and that the committees ought to make a report. 
And they ought, if there is any way to differentiate it. I am 
willing to have every committee make a report where it does 
not become ridiculous, but you know that you will never com- 
ply with the law when you ask every little association and 
every little committee which may be organized to comply with 
it, and when they do not comply with the law it is difficult to 
enforce it against anybody else. 

Now you determine what is a committee in section 1, and 
having provided in section 2 that there must be a chairman and 
treasurer, you provide under section 7 that the treasurer of 
every such committee— 
shall, not more than 15 days and not less than 10 days next before an 
election at which Senators or Representatives in Congress are to be 
elected in two or more States, and not more than 15 days and not less 
than 10 days next before any r or special election for Senator 
or Representative in Congress a single State or district, if such 
committee shall attempt to influence the result of an election held in a 
single State or district or in any manner wep shag therein, file in 
the office of the Clerk of the House of Representatives, at Washington, 
D, C., with said Clerk, an itemized detailed statement of all money or 
things of value received and disbursed by such committee; and on each 


sixth day thereafter, until such election, said treasurer shall file with 
said Clerk a supplemental itemized detailed statement. 


That provides that the treasurer of every one of these com- 
mittees shall file a report. It would not make any difference if 
they had expended only 10 cents for stationery, he would have 
to file a report, and have to report every sixth day thereafter. 
It will not do to say that they will not comply with the law. 
We know they will not comply with the law. The great ma- 
jority of them will not know there is such a law, but what is the 
use of passing a law with the designed purpose of having people 
violate it, because when you do that you do not ask anyone to 
comply with it. Members of Congress will. Their opponents 
may not. That has been the case with the existing law. We 
have never prosecuted a single soul for a noncompliance with 
the existing law. Every Member of Congress files some kind 
of a statement, although they do not all comply with the law. 
I made an investigation last election. They had not all com- 
plied with the law, but many of their opponents had not at- 
tempted to comply with the law at all, There was some ques- 
tion in reference to the law, it is true, but if you pass a law 
that calls for hundreds of thousands of reports, not one in 
fifty of which will ever be filed, and not one in a hundred of 
which ought to be filed, you will make the law ridiculous. [Ap- 

lause. 

r I ara now to say a word or two about section 3 of the 
bill. Section 8 provides that except for certain purposes no 
money can be expended in a State unless it has been raised 
in the State. That does not apply to expenses of campuign 
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speakers, expenses of committee headquarters, expenses of 
printing and of distributing literature or newspaper advertising. 
It does apply to all other expenses. 

If the State of Missouri should have a very distinguished can- 
didate for President, as it did have four years ago [applause], 
under the terms of this bill his friends in Missouri could not 
organize and raise any money to go across the line into Illinois 
to perfect an organization there. It happens that the distin- 
guished candidate from Missouri four years ago was well and 
Widely known, but in the past there have been many candidates 
for the Presidency who in the first instance were scarcely known 
outside of their own States. Why should not the people of a 
State, desiring to present a candidate from that State for nomi- 
nation for the Presidency, have a right to raise money enough 
to organize a committee in other States—not for improper ex- 
penditure of money. People talk here as though all of the 
money fer campaign purposes wus expended for the corruption 
of voters. That is not the case. It may be true in some places, 
but in the great general average it is not true. We seek to in- 
fluence the judgment of people, we seek to arouse their feelings, 
we organize campaign clubs, we hire bands, we engage halls, we 
finance processions, we expend money legitimately in many 
ways. Why should not a people who believe they have a good 
candidate to present to the country have a right to do it in 
some way other than by buying newspapers through advertise- 
ments? [Applause.] I think there is no sense in such a pro- 
vision. 

That is another provision which was put in here by the com- 
mittee. It never had the recommendation of a committee of 
the House until this bill was reported in, never had been re- 
ported or received the sanction of the committee, but in a 
blind moment the committee of the House two years ago put 
the provision in, 

Mr. RUCKER. I think the gentleman is mistaken about that. 

Mr. MANN. I think I am not. Still the gentleman’s recol- 
lection might be better than mine on that. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to ask the gentleman 
n question about the committees about which he was talking a 
moment ago. I have 10 counties in my district. There is a 
general congressional committee for the whole district. and there 
is a county committee for each county. None of them spend 
very much money, but is the interpretation that the gentleman 
puts upon that section he was talking about that these 11 com- 
mittees will have to file affidavits? 

Mr. MANN. It is as plain as the nose on my face. Not only 
would the county committees have to file their statements, but 
if there are any city committees in the district they would-have 
to file their statements, If there are any township committees, 
if there are any ward committees in the city, they would have 
to file their statements. If there are school district commit- 
tees, they would have to file their statements. If there is any 
kind of a committee, political or nonpolitical, if there is a 
church committee that passes a resolution favoring the candidate 
for Congress, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], they 
would have to elect a secretary and treasurer and file their 
statements, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is ridiculous, anyway. 

Mr. MANN. That is the reason I am talking. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
nll debate on this section and all amendments thereto close in 
20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have read this language 
of section 1 undertaking to define the word“ committee” sev- 
eral times very carefully, and while I have the greatest respect 
for the gentleman from Missouri, who is the chairman of the 
committee, and I am sure he is sincere in his interpretation of 
the language at this time, yet I believe his interpretation a year 
ago was the correct interpretation, and I do not believe that 
the mere fact that the House voted this provision in the bill at 
that time is an indication of how the House would interpret 
the bill, or how the courts would interpret the language if the 
bill is passed in the present form, The definition of section 1 is 
as follows: 

That the term “committee,” when used in this act, shall be construed 
to include the national, State, and the national congressional cam- 
paign committees of all political arties and all other committees, asso- 
ciations, or organizations, political or nonpolitical, which shall receive or 
expend any money. or give or promise anything of value, for the pu 
of infuencing or attempting to influence the result of any convention, 

rimary election, or election at which candidates for President and Vice 


resident of the United States are to be nominat or candidates for 
Senator or Representative in Congress are to be nominated or elected, 


I am in favor of as stringent a bill as can be passed for regu- 

lating the election of the President and Vice President and 
Members of Congress, but it seems to me that it would have 
been easy for this committee to have framed the language so as 
to carry no doubt that the object of Congress was to regulate 
the election of the President and Vice President and Members 
of Congress and not to regulate elections of other officials who 
may be elected at the same time that the Congressmen are 
elected— 
* è * and all other committees, associations, or Mes prep political 
or nonpolitical * * * for the purpose of influencing or attempting to 
influence the result of any convention, primary election, or election at 
which candidates for President and Vice President * * * Senator 
or Representative in Congress are to be nominated or elected. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is aware of the 
fact that each separate contest is, in law, considered a separate 
election, and this statute would certainly not be interpreted as 
meaning that a county committee that was organized for and 
interested solely in the election of-a county ticket would have 
to comply with this law simply because at the same time a 
congressional election was held. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think it ought to mean that, I am 
frank to say, but the meaning of this language is that it does 
mean it, because if a committee, even a nonpolitical committee, 
which may not have any connection with a congressional elec- 
tion 

Mr. WINGO. I will say to the gentleman that the courts have 
held that each and every contest is a separate election in the 
contemplation of the law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true, but it is no indication what the 
Supreme Court of the United States will hold as to the meaning 
of this section which requires that every committee that has any 
function whatever in an election must report if the election is 
held at the same time Senators and Representatives are elected 
or nominated. 

Mr. WINGO. I suggest to the gentleman he study the de- 
cisions of the court and he will find that what constitutes an 
election has been clearly defined. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am familiar with the decisions of the 
courts, but I do not think the language of this bill has been 
thrashed out at all in any court, and nobody can prophesy how a 
Federal court will decide it. 

Mr. WINGO. I think if the gentleman will investigate the 
question he will find that the language used has a well-under- 
stood meaning. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It would be a very easy matter to frame it 
so it would not be in doubt. Take the city in which I live, where 
we have a commission form of government. In the coming elec- 
tion we elect four commissioners which are nonpartisan or bipar- 
tisan, but without device. They will have a committee. A man 
who is a candidate may have a committee to look after his in- 
terests in that election which is on the same day of election on 
which Members of Congress are elected, and the Vice President 
and President. 

Now, under the strict interpretation of this language, as I 
believe it may be interpreted by the court, that committee 
would have to report to the Clerk of this House the amount 
of money received and expended in the election of those com- 
missioners. There ought not to be any doubt about the mean- 
ing of the language. Congress ought not to undertake to in- 
fringe upon the rights of the States in regulating their own 
elections of city, county, and State officials; and if this section 
does infringe in any way upon those local affairs, it seems 
to me it ought to be cleared u j 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kentucky asks to 
proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Now, as to section 3, I am opposed to the 
motion of the gentleman from New York to strike out that 
section. It is a well-known fact that in many elections in this 
country in the past certain interests have contributed money 
toward the control of elections of Members of Congress in other 
States. It is a well-known fact, and it has been brought out 


here by investigation of Congress and committees appointed by. 


legislatures, that certain interests or citizens in one or more 
States have contributed money to be sent to some other State 
to control the election of a Senator or a Member of the House. 
Now, while it may be it will work an injustice in some way 
in preventing outside citizens from contributing money toward 
the presidential campaign even in a State in which they do 
not live, yet I can not imagine how anybody would want to 
contribute funds even for the nomination or election of a Presi- 
dent for any other purpose except those permitted in this 
section. 
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I can imagine no other legitimate object that can be con- 
templated by the law in permitting the expenditure of money 
in another State for the purposes which are permitted by this 
bill. But the thing which this section seeks to strike at is the 
outside interference of corporations and interests that have the 
desire to control the election of Members of Congress for-some 
particular reason in some particular district because they may 
have something coming up in the approaching sescion in which 
they are interested, and they are anxious to secure the nomina- 
tion or election of a particular man who will yote for or against 
a certain thing in the next Congress, and I believe this section 
ought to remain as it is, because it prohibits outside influence of 
corporations that have a desire to get their hands upon the 
throats of Members of Congress, at least by implication, and 
they should be prevented from going outside of their States 
and contributing money for the purpose of controlling the elec- 
tion in any county or any district in the United States. I be- 
lieve this section ought to remain in this bill, because I do not 
believe that the people of any congressional district or any 
State in the election of a Senator ought to be compelled to 
submit to outside money being sent into the district or State 
for the purpose of undertaking to debauch the electorate and 
controlling the nomination or election of either a Member of the 
House or the Senate. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr BARKLEY. I will. 

Mr. PLATT. Would not section 3 prevent a political party, 
for instance, from sending a canvasser into an adjoining State 
if he was not paid for by that State? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not at all. He could have his expenses. 
The gentleman means by “ canyasser” some one to take a poll? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. To find out how men vote? 

Mr. PLATT. The canvasser might influence votes perhaps. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think if local committees and local expendi- 
tures can not take care of the expenses of a man who goes 
around to find out how men are going to vote they ought not 
to be permitted to send to New York or Chicago or anywhere 
else to get the money to carry it on. 

Mr. PLATT. Suppose the Prohibitionists want to send a can- 
vasser into a certain section of the country that is not pro- 
hibition? 

Mr. BARKLEY. They should be permitted to do it. I do 
not think a prohibition election ought to come within the mean- 
ing of this section to section 2. It ought not to be necessary 
for a committee in charge of a prohibition election to report to 
Congress, because Congress at present does not control prohibi- 
tion elections in the States, but those elections are held under 
the authority of the States. 

Mr. PLATT. Suppose the Socialist Party that is not organ- 
ized in some States at all wanted to send a man in them to 
organize? 

Mr. BARKLEY. They can send them there for legitimate 
purposes. What does he want to do it for except as a matter 
of publicity? 

Mr. PLATT. He can organize a committee and go and see 
the people and talk to them. They can not do it unless they 
send public speakers; but they can not send canvassers into 
the State. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 1 do not think they ought to send can- 
vassers to go around secretly in order to try to influence the 
votes of the people. How can Congress tell whether they con- 
fine their operations merely to verbal persuasion? Under 
cover of night they might slip to voters something else than a 
quantity of language, and yet it would be difficult to prove such 
an offense. 

Mr. SANFORD. Can the gentleman understand how a county 
committee having $5,000 to spend can spend it to cause the 
election of a sheriff or other county officers, without influencing 
oe eee of the Member of Congress running at the same 

me? 

Mr. BARKLEY. If it would get somebody to the polls who 
would vote for the whole ticket, who otherwise would not 
vote at all, to that extent it would influence the election of the 
Member of Congress, but the purpose of it is to primarily elect 
the sheriff, 

Mr. SANFORD. Has the gentleman ever heard of com- 
mittees that operate for one candidate? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, yes; frequently. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, this section now under con- 
sideration—section 3—is not a part of existing law, although 
it was in the bill reported by the committee, as I have sug- 
gested, two years ago and passed the House as a part of that 
bill. I think this is one of the most important sections in the 
bill, and I can not appreciate the argument of gentlemen who 


think it vicious and bad. It looks to me like, if we are going to 
do anything that even remotely looks to purifying politics, we 
must leave this section in the bill. What does it do? Does it 
curb in any way or in any manner, shape, or form the most 
complete and far-reaching campaign of education that can be 
conceived of? It does not limit the amount of money in any 
way that may be expended for literature or for advertisement, 
marked as such, in the newspapers. It does not limit the 
amount of money that any campaign committee may expend in 
touring the State with campaign speakers and visiting every 
village and hamlet and city in the State. It only says that 
you shall not send across the State line into another State 
actual money in greater sum than was actually contributed by 
citizens of that State. Now, I can not think that there is any 
serious objection on the part of any gentlemen to this, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yleld right there? 

Mr. RUCKER. I will. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I notice in the bill you use the term 
“distributed in the State.” Was there a particular reason for 
using the term“ distributed in the State“? 

Mr. RUCKER. If the gentleman will turn back to the first 
section, which contains the definition, it will show what that 
word means. It has a broad meaning as defined in this bill, 
and I think that is an appropriate word for it. 

Now, let me say just a word. ‘There seems to be consid- 
erable discussion here while this section is under consideration 
of a section that has been passed and to which, as I re- 
call, no amendment was offered. Gentlemen have varying 
and conflicting views about it. I have had two views of it. 
At one time I held to the same thought that some gentlemen 
have advanced here to-day, but after hearing the matter dis- 
cussed two years ago I came to the conclusion that I was 
wrong, and therefore I followed the mandate of the House and 
wrote into the bill substantially what the House by its vote 
then directed. The language says: 

For the purpose of influencing or attempting to influence the result 
of any convention— 

And so forth. 

Now, they do not vote on road bonds or school bonds in a 
convention, and they do not vote to elect school directors at a 
convention— 

8 election, or election at which candidates for President and 

ice President of the United States are to be nominated or candidates 
5 3 or Representative in Congress are to be nominated or 
e s 

I think the plain meaning and legal construction that would 
be placed upon that language is that any committee—and I am 
speaking now of section 1, lines 19 and 20—that any committee 
which operates solely or largely for the purpose of influencing 
the result of a contest for nomination or election to one of 
these Federal offices referred to would have to make an ac- 
counting. I do not believe the others would, and I say frankly 
I do not think they ought to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has consumed five minutes. 

Mr. RUCKER. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for two 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. Make It short. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I find the gentleman misunderstood 
the inquiry I made a short time ago. I referred to the word 
„distribute,“ in section 8, line 21, which is not covered by the 
definition at the bottom of page 3. The word “ distribute“ nas 
a different meaning than the word “ disburse,” and I wondered 
if there was some special reason 

Mr. RUCKER. To which part does the gentleman refer? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Line 21, on page 4. f i 

Mr. RUCKER. Line 21, on page 4, the words “shall dis- 
tribute“? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That word is not defined, and I take it 
there was some special reason for using that particular word. 

Mr. MANN. While the gentleman is thinking I think I can 
give him a reason. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I rather think I can myself. 

Mr. MANN. The language of the bill last year was “dis- 
burse, loan, advance, give, or promise.” I suppose the gentle- 
men thought that they would save printers’ ink by using the 
one word. 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. 
be used was “ disburse.” 

Mr. MANN. You used all six of them last year. 

Mr. RUCKER. I know we did, but we have tried to saye 
those words now. I will say that under modern conditions 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


I think the word that was intended to 
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there are in some sections of the country three well-defined polit- 
ical parties, and in some sections there are more. 

Mr. FARR. And in some less. 

Mr. RUCKER. Each one of them generally has a county 
committee, always a congressional committee, always a State 
committee, always a judiciary committee, always a State sena- 
torial committee, always a United States senatorial committee, 
always a national campaign committee, and so on, so that in 
the aggregate they would amount to 70,000 or 80,000 committees. 

r. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I have not a congressional committee in my dis- 
trict. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I have not had a congressional 
committee in my district for several years. 

Mr. RUCKER. There may be many districts in which that 
is the case. 

Mr. EMERSON, In some cases we do not find friends to con- 
tribute to our campaigns. 

Mr. RUCKER. Every committee that contributes to the elec- 
tion of a candidate or at the primary would be included. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Iowa for three minutes. Three minutes remain. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, if that word “dis- 
tribute” was used as I thought it was used, intentionally, as 
distinguished from the word “ disbursed ” and other words that 
are defined in the last part of page 8, and if it means simply 
the handing out and passing around of money, I think section 3 
is unobjectionable if that construction be put upon it. But if 
it means payments for ordinary and legitimate expenses, I recog- 
nize the force of the objections that have been made on the floor 
to section 3. 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? I think the word was used intentionally to prevent dis- 
tribution in any way except through the mails. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Oh, the gentleman is talking about the 
use of the word in another place. 

Mr. SANFORD. I was not talking about the use of the word 
on line 21 on page 4, but I was talking about its use on line 5 
of page 5. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I am not talking about that. If the 
committee had no intention to distinguish from the other words 
at the bottom of page 3, I think the objection is valid. 

Mr. RUCKER, I think it should be “disbursed.” I move, 
Mr. Chairman, to perfect the section by amending, on line 21, 
page 4, by striking out the word “ distribute” and inserting the 
word “ disburse.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUCKER] 
offers an amendment. There is already an amendment pending. 

Mr. MANN. This is a preferential amendment. It has the 
preference. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is a preferential motion. The Clerk 
will report the amendment of the gentleman from Missouri 
IMr. RUCKER]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 4, line at k by, „Striking out the word “distribute” and 
inserting t word “dis 

Mr. BENNET. 15 8 I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute in discussing that cmendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unan- 
imous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, what this would simply mean 
would be that a national committee Huld incur any amount of 
proper expenditures within the State, and, so long as they sim- 
ply paid the bill somewhere else, they would not violate the 
section. The section is bad enough as it is, but worse, if it 
could be worse, as it is to be amended, because it takes off 
any limitation whatever. It simply takes the paymaster’s 
office from one place to another. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUCKER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. BEN- 
NET] to strike out section 8. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. RUCKER. I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is called for 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 32, noes 26. 

Mr. RUCKER. I ask for tellers, Mr. Chairman, 


i a CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks for 
ellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr, 
Rucker and Mr. Bennet to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes 49, noes 37. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum. Evidently there is not 
a quorum present. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Allen Gallagher Kent Powers 
Anthony Gallivan Key, Ohio Ragsdale 
Bacharach Gandy Kiess, Pa. Rayburn 
Bailey Gardner, Mass. Kreider Riordan 
Zarchfeld Garland Lafean Roberts, Mass. 
Barnhart Garner, Tex. La Follette Rogers 
Beales Garrett Lazaro Rowe 
Black Gooi Lenroot Rowland 
Bowers Goodwin; Ark. Liebel Sabath 
Bruckner Gould Lindbe: Saunders 
Burgess Graham Linthicum Scott, Pa. 
Butler Gray, N.J. Loft — 
Callaway Are McAndrews Shackleford 
Capstick Griest lloch Sherwood 
Charles Griffin McDermott egel 
Clark, Fla. Guernsey McFadden Slayden 
Cline Hamill her lem 
Coleman Hamilton, N. Y. Meeker Smith, Minn 
Cooper, Ohio dar Miller, Del Smith, N. Y. 
Hooper W. Va Ha on Miller, Minn Smith, Tex, 
Cop. 0 Hart er, Pa nell 
Costello Haskeli Montague Snyder 

ago Hastings oon Sparkman 
Crosser Hawley Mooney A sgan 
Dale, N. X. Hayes Moore, Pa. Steele, Pa 
Danforth patel Mo „La. Steenerson 
Davenport Hensley Mor Stephens, Cal. 
Davis, Minn m Morrison Stiness 
Dempsey Hinds Moss, W. Va Stout 
Dewalt Holland Mott Sumners 
Doolin Houston Murray Swift 
Driscoll Howard Nelson Switzer 
Drukker Howell Nicholls, S. C. Talbott 
Dunn Huddleston 3 Mich. Ta venner 
Eagle 3 Miss. ae ‘Temple 
Edmonds Husted Oglesby ‘Tilson 
Edwards Hutchinson Oliver Vare 
Estopinal goe O'Shauness. Ward 
Fairchild Jones Parker, N. J. Wason 
Ferris Kahn Parker, N, Y. Wilson, Fla. 
Fields Kearns Patten Wilson, III. 
Finley Keister Peters 
Flynn Kennedy. ate Porter 
Foss, III. Kennedy, R. I. Vou 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Russerr, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee, 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 15842) to revise, 
amend, and codify the laws relating to publicity of contribu- 
tions and expenditures made for the purpose of influencing the 
nomination and election of candidates for the offices of Senator 
and Representative in the Congress of the United States, ex- 
tending the same to candidates for nomination and election to 
the offices of President and Vice President of the United States, 
limiting the amount whick may be expended, providing for the 
publicity of campaign expenses, and for other purposes, finding 
itself with a quorum, he caused the roll to be called, when 258 
Members answered to their names, and he presented the names 
of the absentees to be entered on the journal. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum being present, the committee will 
resume its sitting. 

Mr. RUCKER, Mr. Chairman, I suppose automatically we 
have another vote by tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that as there was 
no quorum present, the former vote is vacated. It may be 
necessary to call for a further vote by tellers. 

Mr. RUCKER. I call for a further vote by tellers. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, what is there to indicate that 
at the time the vote by tellers was taken there was not a 
quorum present? After it was over the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Rucker] made the point of order that there was no 
quorum present, and the Chair counted and declared that there 
was not then a quorum present. 

Mr. RUCKER. The vote showed that there was no quorum 
present when the vote was taken by tellers. 

Mr. BENNET. All the Members within the bar of the House 
are not required to vote by tellers, and it may very well have 
been that in addition to the 85 Members who voted by tellers 
there were more than 15 others present. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the point of no quorum was made 
the Chair counted and found that there was no quorum present. 
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Mr. BENNET. But even after the inspection made by the 
Chair, if the Chair then decided that there was no quorum pres- 
ent, that does not relate back to the time of the taking of the 
vote by tellers, and it seems to me that the former vote by tell- 
ers ought to be allowed to stand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The vote by tellers and the count made by 
the Chair both showed that there was no quorum present, 

Mr. BENNET. It is a very easy matter for at least 15 Mem- 
bers to get back into the cloakroom, 

Mr. FOSTER. The Chair decided that there was no quorum 
present, and the roll was called. Now, it seems to me, it is too 
late for anyone to make the point of order that there was a 
duorum present at that time. 

Mr. BENNET. The gentleman does not understand. 

Mr. FOSTER. Wait until I get through. The gentleman now 
raises the question, as I understand, that there was a quorum 
present when the former vote was taken, and that because there 
was a quorum present, the vote by tellers ought to stand? It is 
the invariable rule that when a vote is taken in Committee of 
the Whole and it is disclosed by that vote that there is no 
quorum present, and the point is made that there is no quorum 
present, and the Chair decides that there is no quorum present, 
nnd the roll is then called, the former vote is vitiated, and the 
gentleman can not come in now and claim that there was a 
quorum present. The Chair has decided that there was no 
quorum present. That being so, and the point being made at 
the time when the vote was announced, there is no question 
that that vitiates the vote that was taken. It has never been 
held any other way. 

Mr. BENNET. Just see what a condition we would be In if 
the gentleman's rrgument were sound 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair understands that the gentle- 
man from New York is merely propounding a parliamentary in- 
quiry. The vote by tellers and the count by the Chair deter- 
mined that there was no quorum present. 

Mr. BENNET, But how does the condition of the House at 
the time the Chair counted relate back to the vote by tellers? 

Mr. FOSTER. The Chair has decided that question, The 
Chair has decided that there was no quorum present, 

Mr. BENNET. At the time of the count. 

Mr. FOSTER. He decided when the point was made. 

Mr. BENNET. Now, if the gentleman will allow me two un- 
interrupted sentences, I do not question that at the time the 
Chair counted the committee there was no quorum present; but 
does the Chair see in what position it would leave the Com- 
mittee of the Whole if every time the dominant party in the 
House was beaten by a few votes, within a short time after that 
some one could raise the question of no quorum, and by that 
time enough Members might be off the floor, so that there would 
be no quorum present? But that is no proof that there was not 
a quorum present at the time the vote was taken. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri IMr. 
Rucker] has called for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. 
Rucker and Mr. Bennet. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
74, noes 111. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. That any litical advertisement contained in any news- 
paper, handbill, circular, or other publication shall, when published, 
contain the name of the committee, person, firm, or organization that 
has caused the same to be published and has paid or agreed to pay for 
the publication thereof. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Rucker: Page 5, line 9, after the word “ pub- 
lication.” Insert a comma and add the words “or posted on any pin- 
board, wall, or fence,” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. RUCKER, I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. Of course I have no objection to the amendment, 
as far as that is concerned. What I wanted to ask was this: 
If, as I think is correct, the word “ committee" applies to any 
committee, practically, does this term “ political advertisement“ 
apply to anything except in relation to Members of Congress 
and candidates for President and Vice President? We under- 
take to control a county committee seeking to affect the elec- 
tion of candidates at the fall election. Will this, then, require 
any county committee, or any other committee that may be 
described by the bill, when it gets out any kind of a handbill, 
circular, or other publication, to put its name on it? 

Mr. RUCKER. I will say to the gentleman frankly that T 
think the literal language of the section would require it, al- 


though I do not believe that that is the intention of the commit- 
tee. The idea is to regulate these matters so far as the election 
of Federal officers is concerned. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER, Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does not the gentleman think that by in- 
serting the word “poster” in the clause relating to political 
advertisements it would be better than to adopt the gentleman's 
amendment? In my campaign they placed the posters on stakes, 
That could not be held to be placed on a billboard or on a 
fence, and the person would be relieved of this requirement, 

Mr. RUCKER. The amendment was handed to me by a Mem- 
ber on the floor, and because of conditions which he told me 
existed I thought it would be wise to adopt it. 

Mr, STAFFORD. I am pointing out a case or an instance 
which would not be covered by that. 

Mr. RUCKER. What is the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Illinois that he thinks would cover these matters? 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is that the poster, no matter whether 
it is on a billboard or a fence or wherever it may be, adds to 
the generality of the clause as stated in the paragraph. 

Mr. RUCKER. What is the gentleman's suggestion? 

Mr. STAFFORD. That the gentleman withdraw his amend- 
ment and insert the word “ poster,” which covers everything, 
while his proposed amendment is restrictive. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw the amendment I have offered and offer the amend- 
ment suggested by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUCKER. Now, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend page 5, line 0, by inserting after the word “handbill” the 
word “ poster.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the chairman of 
the committee if he thinks that by accepting that amendment it 
would cover the case of a sign or advertisement being painted 
on a wall? 

Mr. RUCKER. I take it that the gentleman is serious about 
that question. I do think the poster would cover that. I un- 
derstand that method of campaigning is indulged in in some 
places. My judgment is it would cover it. What difference 
does it make whether the poster is printed or painted? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. The term poster has an en- 
unay different meaning from a painted advertisement on the 
wa 

Mr. RUCKER. I think the poster or handbill is the same 
whether printed or painted. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. A poster is a detached piece 
of paper on which something has been printed or lithographed. 

Mr. RUCKER. I want to cover the evil and my judgment 
is that this does it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word to make an observation. This section provides that any 
political advertisement contained in any newspaper, and so 
forth, shall, when published, contain the name of the commit- 
tee, person, firm, or organization that has caused the same to be 
published and has paid or agreed to pay for the publication 
thereof. 

Now, suppose that the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Aus- 
TIN] desired to publish an advertisement relating to himself. 
He fully satisfies the statute if his name appears anywhere 
in the advertisement. He does not even have to put the 
word Adv.“ under it. And, quite naturally, if a gentleman 
should advertise in order to help his own candidacy he would 
have his name appear somewhere in the advertisement. He 
does not have to say that it was paid for by him. It would be 
enough to say that among other good things performed by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Austin] was” so and so. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman notices the language in lines 
11 and 12, “that has caused the same to be published and has 
paid or agreed to pay for the publication thereof.” Does the 
gentleman think that because the nnme of Mr. Bennet appears 
in any political advertisement contained in a newspaper that 
that is compliance with this language? 

Mr. BENNET. The language is: 

That any political advertisement contained in any newspaper, hand- 
bill, circular, or other publication shall, when published, contain the 
name of the committee, person, 5 or organization that has caused 


the same to be published and has or agreed to pay for the publica- 
tion thereof, 
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Mr. KELLEY. It would have to contain the name of the 
candidate to be of any value to him, would it not? 

Mr. BENNET. Certainly; that is all it does. What it means 
is this: We had a classical song in our town at one time in which 
was a line, “ You bought the box, but not the socks.” What I 
mean to say is that this is a penal statute, and that if you print 
an advertisement all you have to do is to mention your name 
in it. Suppose they wanted to extol the virtues of my colleague, 
Mr. Smecer. They would print something like this: Samuel 
S. Koenig, chairman of the Republican county committee, when 
asked last night what he thought of Congressman SIEGEL, said:“ 
That would be all that would be necessary to say in order to 
comply with the statute. That avoids any violation of the 
statute. 8 

Mr. PLATT. Does the gentleman insist on the pro forma 
amendment? I think the section would be better with the last 
word stricken out. 


Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BENNET. Yes. 
Mr. MANN. The gentleman knows that the law requires all 


newspapers making use of the second-class mail rates to print 
the word advertisement on anything they print which is paid 
for. 

Mr. BENNET. Yes; but this provision may repeal it. 

Mr. MANN. It does not. 

Mr. BENNET. The requirement to put the word advertise- 
ment at the bottom is to know that it was paid for. 

Mr. COX. Where does the gentleman get his authority for 
saying that if the name appeared anywhere in the article it 
would comply with the requirements of section 4? 

Mr. BENNET. I get it from the language of the bill. 

Mr. COX. Section 4 defines the conditions that shall be com- 
plied with in a political advertisement? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman contend that what he said 
about Mr. ScEL constitutes an ordinary advertisement? 

Mr. BENNET. The fact is that if the reading notice was 
published in the newspaper, and it complied with the provision 
in relation to second-class mail matter by having the word 
advertisement“ appended to it, there is nothing in this bill 
that provides for it to be plain and specific who was paying for 
the advertisement so long as somewhere in the advertisement 
appeared that name in any form whatever. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. That every disbursement made by a committee exceeding $10 
in amount shall be evidenced by a receipted bill stating the particulars 
of expense, and every such record, voucher, receipt, or account shall 
be preserved for 15 months after the election to which it relates and be 
open to public inspection, 

Mr. HOPWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the section by 
striking out, in line 15, the words “ exceeding $10 in amount.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 5, line 15, by striking out the words “ exceeding $10 
in amount.” 

Mr, COX. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard upon that 
amendment. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers the 
identical amendment that I had in mind to offer, and I am 
going to support it for the purpose of making the bill more 
effective, making it a real bill, a bill in earnest, a measure that 
will amount to something. In other words, as some gentlemen 
on the other side of the Chamber have well said, I desire to 
make it a bill, if possible, that “ has teeth in it.” This bill has 
been characterized as a publicity bill. It is more—much more— 
than an ordinary publicity bill It has two or three new fea- 
tures in it which, in my opinion, are of extreme importance 
and make it a valuable measure. Heretofore I do not think the 
law has been complied with by candidates for Congress, as a 
rule, and there has been no way of compelling the defeated 
opponent to comply with the law. 

Under the terms of the bill each successful candidate for 
Congress is required to give the name of his opponent and his 
address and the name of his judicial district, and in addition 
to that the Clerk of the House is required to report to Congress 
the names of all candidates for Congress who have failed to 
comply with the provisions of the law. These two provisions in 
the bill will mate it a real, live, active measure, but I am un- 
able to understand or conceive of the reason why, when dis- 
bursements are made, it shall only include amounts in excess 
of $10 


Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. I will state to fhe gentleman the reason. It 
is simply this: We apply the same practical knowledge that we 
have of our own personal affairs to the activities of a great 
committee. It is conceivable that a committee expends a great 
many items, in the course of months, that are very small. For 
instance, a dollar or two for postage stamps, $2.50 for station- 
ery, and $2.50 for postal cards and things of that kind, trivial 
expenses that go to the maintenance of the office of the com- 
mittee, and we make this provision in order not to put an un- 
necessary burden on any committee. For instance, a committee 
might hire a messenger boy to run an errand, and I will submit 
to the gentleman whether he thinks those items ought to be 
reported ? ° 

Mr. COX. I do. 

Mr. GORDON. Suppose they hire fellows to vote at $5 
apiece, how do you catch them—these blocks of five? 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman will now bear in mind that 
we are now dealing with the committee. 

Mr. GORDON. Yes; and they are the fellows that distribute 
the money. 

Mr. RUCKER. I know, but the purpose is to ascertain to 
whom that goes. The committee distributes the money in bulk 
and the other man does it in blocks of five. -We are now deal- 
ing with the committee headquarters. 

Mr, COX. Mr. Chairman, there are two theories in this bill; 
first, the publicity theory, and I believe that is a more effective 
way of bringing about purity in elections than the other way 
contained in the bill. I think conditions have Improved and 
improved wonderfully all over the United States in the last 20 
years. I think every Member of this House will agree with me, 
at least those of us who were in politics 20 years ago, that never 
again do we want this country to return to the condition that 
existed then. I do not refer to any political party; I do not re- 
fer solely and alone to the Republican Party; oh, no. The party 
with which I am affiliated has many motes in its eye, and I am 
one of those men who believe that a man should always pull 
the mote out of his own eye before he undertakes to pull it out 
of some one else’s eye. This bill has two theories; first, pub- 
licity. I believe that that is the most powerful weapon to be 
used in order to purify elections in this country. An ordinary 
thief can not ply his trade when his rendezvous is found out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. When the limelight of publicity is thrown on con- 
tributions for campaign purposes, unless the money is con- 
tributed for a legal and lawful purpose no man can individually 
stand up under the light of criticism. Mr. Chairman, I know 
there is no intentional joker in this bill; none whatever. 

But right here in section 5 of this bill is the dangerous feature 
in it. If we want to purify elections, if we want to uphold the 
3 of the people of the United States, here is the chance 
to do it. 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. COX. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. RUCKER. Just for a statement of one sentence, 
to the gentleman in good faith—— 

Mr. COX. I am satisfied of it. 

Mr. RUCKER, I stated the only reason we fixed this limit, 
and I want to say I have no earthly objection to the amendment 
suggested. 

Mr. COX. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. RUCKER. None at all, if the House thinks it wise to 
do so. I thought it was unwise. 

Mr. COX. I know that the argument is used that it would 
take some time to distribute all these various amounts of money; 
but let us see, Mr. Chairman, to whom the money is going. Let 
us see what is to be bought with it. Let us see exactly who is 
getting the money and what he is receiving for it. Why, under 
this provision, Mr. Chairman, if I was disposed to do it, I could 
hire on election day 100 men to distribute my cards at every 
voting place in my district and pay them $2 a day. They would 
be the class of men who heretofore have been fellows who sold 
their votes. 

Mr. BENNET. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.COX. Inamoment. Under this provision, Mr. Chairman, 
I could hire 100 men, if there were that many, to stay away from 
the voting places on election day. 

Here is where the real devilment is going to be done. If I 
am disposed to hire men to distribute my cards on election day, 
let us sec whether that is the purpose or not. Let us follow 


I say 
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that up. Why, under the anticorrupt-practices act of the State 
of Indiana, I think the only time it has ever been construed 
by our Supreme Court, men undertook to get men out by hiring 
a large number of men on election day to distribute their cards 
at the rate of $2 a day. They happened to be the fellows, 
however, who heretofore, before we had the anticorrupt-prac- 
tices act, were willing to take $2 a day to vote, or were willing 
to take $2 a day to stay away from the polls. Undertaking to 
avoid the anticorrupt-practices act of the State of Indiana, 
men who were candidates sought to hire men to distribute their 
cards, and the lower court quashed the indictment and the 
supreme court held the indictment good; in other words, holding 
that they could not violate the law indirectly in a way that 
they could not do directly. 

Wow, the only way, in my judgment, we are going to purify 
elections in this country—and I have offered motions on the 
floor of this House aimed to get right at that point—is, first, 
to have the fullest glare of publicity; second, to remove the 
temptation to expend a large amount of money in little sums. 
Now, it will cost some—there is no doubt about that—to keep 
an extra clerk in the committee room to give out receipts, but 
that will cost a mere bagatelle as compared with the benefits 
the public will receive through publicity. Why, you can ex- 
pend with this provision in the bill, gentlemen, a million dol- 
lars in the State of New York; yes, $5,000,000 in the State of 
New York; you could expend a million dollars in the State of 
SYTE under this clause, not to be accounted for in excess 
of $10. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman means tuking a receipt; the 
amount had to be accounted for. 

Mr. COX. I mean taking a receipt. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tue time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. The question is on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word simply for the purpose of asking what sort of a committee 
it is that is described as “a committee exceeding $10 in 
amount”? I have heard of committees not exceeding five in 
number, but this bill says, “a committee exceeding $10 in 
amount.” I would like to ask the gentleman from Missouri 
if the language ought not to be changed so as to rend 

Mr. MONDELL, The language “exceeding $10 in amount” 
is out. 

Mr. BENNET. Then there is no description of the com- 
mittee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 6. That whoever, acting under the authority or in behalf of any 
committee, whether as a member thereof or otherwise, receives any 
contribution shall, within five 55 5 after the receipt of such contribution, 
render to the treasurer of such committee a detailed account of the 
same, together with the name and address from whom received, and 
said treasurer shall forthwith enter the same in a ledger or record to 
be kept by him for that purpose, which ledger or record shall plainly 
show the items or sums contributed by citizens of each State separate 


and apart from contributions made by citizens of other States and 
shall be open to public inspection. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the Jast 
word. Mr. Chairman, under the general debate yesterday I 
caled the attention of the chairman of the committee to the 
fact that these accounts had to be kept in a ledger or record, 
and I asked him if he did not think it was better that they 
should be kept upon forms to be furnished by the Clerk of the 
House, and I want to renew my query and ask him if he does 
not think that the records which are to be kept by the treasurer of 
a committee in order to promote uniformity of accounting should 
not be kept upon a form furnished by the Clerk of the House? 
This is a record which is to be open to the public inspection, as 
I understand it, and the treasurer of any committee keeping 
the accounts of these items is obliged to show that record or 
ledger for these accounts to anybody who desires to inspect 
them. 

The question I again ask the chairman, because, I take it, 
since the query was propounded yesterday he may have given 
further deliberation to the matter, is, Does not he think it better 
to provide that the Clerk of the House shall furnish these com- 
mittees with ruled forms so they should be all uniform, and 
that the treasurers be required to keep these accounts on those 
forms? 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I will answer the gentleman 
as I answered him yesterday. I do not think so. There is no 
necessity whatever for the uniformity of those records. Any- 


thing that meets the requirement, a record or ledger, will be 
sufficient. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I suppose if they entered the 
records in the Greek language upon the ledger, it would plainly 
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show the items of the sums contributed—to somebody that 
could read Greek? 

Mr, RUCKER. I think the gentleman is right. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 7. That the treasurer of every such committee shall, not more 
than 15 days and not less than 10 days next before an election at 
which Senators or Representatives in Congress are to be elected in two 
or more States, and not more than 15 days and not less than 10 days 
next before any general or special election for Senator or Representa- 
tive in Congress in a single State or district, if such commit shall 
attempt to influence the result of an election held in a single State or 
district or in any manner participate therein, file in the office of the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, at Washington, D. C., with said 
Clerk, an itemized detailed statement of all money or things of value 
recelyed and disbursed by such committee; and on each sixth day there- 
after, until such election, said treasurer shall file with said Clerk a 
1 itemized detailed statement. Each of said statements 
shall conform to the requirements of the following section of this act, 
except that the supplemental statements herein required need not con- 
tain any item of which publicity is given in a previous statement. 
Bach of said statements shall be full and complete, and shall be signed 
and sworn to by said treasurer. 

It shall also be the duty of sald treasurer to file a similar state- 
ment with said Clerk within 30 days after such election, such final 
statement also to be signed and sworn to by sald treasurer and to 
conform to the requirements of the following section of this act. The 
statements so filed with the Clerk of the House shall be preserved by 
him for 15 months and shall be a part of the records of his office and 
shall be open to public inspection. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, on page 6, 
line 18, the words “ with said Clerk.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
anne on page 6, In line 18, by striking out the words “ with said 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me, if you require 
the statement to be filed in the office of the Clerk of the House 
here in Washington that that is sufficiently explicit. You might 
send somebody down here to file a statement and the Clerk 
might not be here. I think he should be allowed to file it with 
whomsoever is in charge. 


Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WALSH. Yes. 
Mr. MANN. I think the purpose of that language was to 


permit anyone to mail a statement addressed to the Clerk of 
the House. That would be held as a sufficient compliance. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman think that with the 
language left out the statements mailed and addressed to South 
Trimble, Clerk of the House of Representatives, at Washington, 
and a return registry card signed by Mr. Jerry South, Chief 
Clerk, showing that he received that, would not be a sufficient 
compliance with the law? 

Mr. MANN. I have no doubt it would be a sufficient com- 
pliance. If it was filed there at all it would be a sufficient 
compliance. 

Mr. WALSH. I submit taken in connection with the other 
language which this specifies it must not only be filed in the 
office of the Clerk but filed with the Clerk. 

Mr. MANN. The purpose of putting it in was to avoid 
saying “ to file in the office of the Clerk.” They said, “ Clerk.” 
Now, if they mail it to the Clerk, that is an assumption that it 
is filed in the office of the Clerk. It probably would be sufi- 
cient, but might not. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee what the purpose was. 

Mr. MANN. I just told you. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to know what the purpose was 
in phrasing the language in that way. The gentleman from 
Illinois told me what he thought, but I want to know what the 
chairman of the committee thinks. 

Mr. RUCKER. I think the gentleman's question has been 
answered, and if I answered it I would answer it in that way. 

Mr. WALSH. I understand the gentleman is in accord with 
the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. RUCKER. On this one question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wats]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call the atten- 
tion of the chairman to the language in lines 15 and 16 on page 
6, where it places a prohibition upon the committee In attempt- 
ing to influence the election or participate in the election in any 
way. Might not that prohibit them even from voting at the 
election? 

Mr. RUCKER. 
stands it. 

Mr. KELLEY. They might be inspectors of the election and 
also be members of a committee, 


T think not, I think the gentleman misunder- 
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Let me answer the gentleman, if I catch his 
thought. It excepts and exempts the committee from making a 
report in individual districts unless they indulge in some 
political activity in that State or district. 


Mr. RUCKER. 


Mr. KELLEY. It says they must make this report if they 
attempt to influence the election. 

Mr. RUCKER. Or in any manner participate therein. 

Mr. KELLEY. Or participate in the election. I think that 
would prohibit them from voting. 

Mr. RUCKER. I take it that if it so happened that the entire 
re would live in the congressional district it might do 

at. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

I have made a little computation of the number of reports 
that will have to be filed from my congressional district under 
this section 7. On page 2, line 22, the term “election” is de- 
fined to include nomination by primaries. We have 142 election 
districts in my congressional district. We have five political 
parties. Each one of those parties must make a report not more 
than 15 days nor less than 10 days before the primaries. They 
must make a report after the primaries. They must make a 
report not more than 15 nor less than 10 days prior to the elee- 
tion and every 6 days thereafter, which is at least twice more, 
and they must make a final report after the election. 

Mr. RUCKER. Not necessarily twice more. 

Mr. BENNET. It might be only once. 

Mr. RUCKER. Ten days. 

Mr. BENNET. Well, once more. We will cut out one. So 
each committee must make five reports. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Not until I get through with this calculation. 
There are five reports to be made by each committee. There 
are five parties. and that means 25 reports for each election dis- 
trict. One hundred and forty-two districts multiplied by 25 
makes 3.550 reports from one congressional district in one State. 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. If we could ever get 3,550 reports from that 
one district, we would get a lot of publicity. 

Mr. BENNET. We would not get any publicity at all. If 
8,550 committees would report from each congressional district, 
no living human being would take the time to look them up. 

Mr. MAPES. I desired to ask the gentleman if the State law 
of New York does not require his committee to file a report 
now? 

Mr. BENNET. The State law of our State requires our com- 
mittee to report once after the primaries and once after the 
election. So we are now making from my district under our 
State law 284 largely unnecessary reports, and this House pro- 
poses to add to that somewhere between 3,000 and 4,000 reports 
from my congressional! district. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. MAPES. There are States where no statement is re- 
quired. There are other States where they are required to file 
a statement. In Michigan I do not think the committees would 
have to do anything more, if this bill is enacted into law, than 
to make a duplicate report. That is true in a great many of 
the States. The committee feels that in States where there is 
no publicity and no reporting required they should be made to 
account. 

Mr. BENNET. And therefore, because Michigan is not up to 
date enough to have a proper election law—— 

Mr. MAPES. Oh, Mr. Chairman, the Michigan law is up to 
date. 

Mr. BENNET. It is not, because otherwise they would re- 
quire more reports. Because Michigan is not up to date, 
therefore the State of New York is to be penalized by being 
compelled to file, if we have 4,000 election districts in the 
States, 100,000 reports with the Clerk of the House. Why, the 
proposition is so ridiculous that it startles me to think that 
this bill is permitted to progress at all in this House in the 
face of these undisputed figures. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from New York, in includ- 
ing the number of reports to be made in his district, has over- 
looked the medical associations, and the social clubs, and the 
churches, and the Anti-Saloon League, and the little breweries, 
and everything that could be organized for the purpose of filch- 
ing a dollar out of the pocket of the candidate. 

Mr. BENNET. Yes; and everybody who can organize a 
chowder party or a picnic. It will be a picnic, literally, before 


they get the reports down here. I am referring only to the 
reports of the regular committees in my congressional district. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman is willing to handle all those re- 
ports in his district? 

Mr. BENNET. I do not have to handle them. 

Mr. COX. But the gentleman is willing to see to it? 

Mr. BENNET. If 1 do not see to It, or if anybody does not 
look to it, the seat of the man elected might be vacated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 8. That the statements required by the preceding section of this 
act shall show: 

First. The name and address of each person, firm, association, or 
committee that has contributed to such committee, or any officer, mem- 
ber. or agent thereof, either in one or more items, money, or other 
things of value of the aggregate amount or value of $100 or more, an 
the amount or sum contributed by each. 

Second. The aggregate sum contributed to such committee, or to any 
officer, member, or agent thereof, in amounts of less than $100. 

Thi aggregate amount contributed by citizens of each State, 
respectively, together with the total sum contributed to committee 
or any officer, member, or agent thereof by citizens of the several States. 

Fourth. The name and address of each person, firm, association, 
or committee to whom such committee, or any officer, member, or 
agent thereof, has distributed any sum of money or thing of value of 
the amount or value of $10 or more, stating the amount or sum dis- 
tributed to each, the date and purpose thereof, together with a true 
and accurate statement of the items er sums distributed to persons, 
3 or committees in each State separate from other 

Fifth. The aggregate sum distributed by such committee, or any 
officer, member, or agent thereof, where the amount or value of the 
sum distributed to 3 one person, firm, association, or committee, in 
one or more items than $10. 

8 The total sum disbursed by such committee, or any officer, 
member, or agent thereof. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the language, 
“of the amount or value of $10 or more,” in lines 6 and 7, page 
8, so as to correspond with the amendment to which the com- 
mittee agreed on page 7. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 8, lines 6 and 7, by striking out “of the amount or 
value of $10 or more.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. COX. Let us have a division on that, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 12, noes 27. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out on page 7, 
line 17, after the word “ value,” the words “of the aggregate 
amount or value of $100 or more.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DYER}. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 7, lines 17 and 18, strike out the words “of the aggregate 
amount or value of $100 or more.“ 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I offer that amendment for the 
reason that I take it, of course, that the committee that reported 
this bill is anxious to get a bill really adapted to the purpose 
for which it has been introduced. We all know that if some one 
were to contribute a large sum of money to a committee and 
chop it up and have it put in in the name of a dozen or more 
persons, whereas he might contribute $1,000 or more, the names 
of none of them would have to appear in the report. I think 
that has been done many times In the past, and it is a dan- 
gerous proposition to leave in the bill. I think my colleague, 
the chairman of this committee, will recognize the danger of it. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
under this section a person contributing $10,000 or $5,000 would 
not have to be named? 

Mr. DYER. It is provided that the person who contributes 
$100 or more must be report 

Mr. RUCKER. $100 or more? 

Mr. DYER. Yes. Suppose a man wants to contribute $1,000. 
He covers it up. It is put in under fictitious names of em- 
ployees or anybody, in sums of $90 or so, and the necessity of 
publishing the names is avoided. That has been done in the 


past. 
Mr. RUCKER. The amendment of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, if adopted, would change the existing law and also the 
ions of this bill so as to make it unnecessary for the 
committee to preserve the names of the contri#utors. 
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Mr. DYER. No; I would have the names of everybody who 
contributed put upon the books, whether it be a dollar or a hun- 
dred dollars or a thousand dollars, 

Mr. RUCKER. Let me suggest this to the gentleman and see 
if the gentleman wants to do that: A few years ago it became 
popular, and I think wisely so, for the great political commit- 
tees to solicit what were called “ dollar campaign contributions,” 
and I have learned from the press that many hundreds of thou- 


sands of people gave a dollar contribution. It was patriotic and 


proper, and certainly it was free from any proper criticism, And 
yet, if the gentleman’s idea should prevail, if I understand him 
correctly, it would require a committee to keep the name and 
address of each and every dollar contributor in the United 
States, and then certify all those names to the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. DYER. I think that is an extreme assumption. 

Mr. RUCKER. But is not that true? 

Mr. DYER. If that has ever been done, it has been in only 
one or two instances, 

Mr. RUCKER. But is it not true that so far as numbers are 
concerned, the contributors of small sums vastly exceed the con- 
tributors of large sums? 

Mr. DYER. I come from a city, and it has been charged and 
I believe it is a fact that sometimes in a city a man goes out 
and solicits money and raises a large sum for a political commit- 
tee or a candidate, and he puts it in under 100 names, in such a 
way as to shield entirely the real contributor. This is a dan- 
gerous proposition. ; 

Mr. RUCKER. Even if that is true, what change does the 
gentleman suggest? 

Mr. DYER. I suggest that the amendment I have offered 
should be agreed to. If we are going to have a law, let us do as 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] suggests, take care of 
every instance. If a man contributes a dollar, he probably con- 
tributes as much in proportion to his means as another man who 
contributes a thousand dollars, 

Mr. RUCKER, I will tell the gentleman frankly that I should 
believe I was defeating the purposes of the bill rather than ad- 
vancing them if I should vote for the amendment. Therefore, I 
hope the amendment will not be agreed to. 

Mr, KING. Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment will be 
voted down. There seems to be an attempt here to emasculate 
the bill. The first step was taken by the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Cox] in order to make it an inoperative act and 
next by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer], who has 
just spoken. The honorable chairman of this committee [Mr. 
Rucker] has made a long and careful study not only of this 
bill but of the law as it stands, and it is his opinion that this 
section ought not to be stricken out, that the law ought not to 
be changed, and I hope he will receive the support of the 
Members of the House. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DYER]. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Dyer) there were—ayes 8, noes 36. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 9. That every person, firm, association, or organization that 
shall expend or promis any sum of money or other thing of value 
amounting to $50 or more for the purpons of influencin, e nomina- 
tion or election of a candidate for President, Vice President, Senator, 
or Representative in Congress, unless he or it shall contribute the 
same to one of the committees hereinbefore referred to, shall file state- 
ments of the same under oath in the office of the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives at Washington, D. C., as_ required of the treasurer 
of a committee by section 7 of this act, which statements shall be held 
by sald Clerk in all respects as required by said section. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On pages 8 and 9, strike out section 9. 


Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, under this section if a friend of 
mine takes me around in his automobile for three days he has 
got to file a statement in Washington. The use of his automo- 
bile is worth at least $20 a day. It is a thing of value, and it is 
perfectly absurd to have such a section as this in the bill. It 
does not say either that le can contribute it to the person who 
is a candidate. It says unless he shall contribute to some one 
of the committees hereinbefore referred to he shall file a state- 
ment of the same under oath with the Clerk of the House of 
Hepre zentatives. Now, why he could not contribute it to the 
candidate and let the candidate file the statement I do not 
know, but that is what it says here. You will make thousands 
of criminals in the United States if you leave this section in the 
bill. There is no sense in it at all. 
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Mr. RUCKER, Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr, PLATT. I yield. 

Mr. RUCKER. In view of the language in the section I think 
the gentleman can hardly sustain the contention he makes. It 
says— 

Shall expend or promise any sum of money or thing of value. 

I do not think that would mean that some gentleman in your 
district who takes you automobile riding would have to file a 
statement of it. 

Mr. PLATT. Are not service and gasoline things of value? 

Mr. KELLEY. Gasoline has a cash value these days. 

Mr. LANGLEY. And a high cash value. 5 

Mr. MANN. I should like to know what gentleman here has 
a friend who takes him around in his automobile for three days. 

Mr. PLATT. I have had such a friend. 

Mr. MANN. Then you ought to report it. 

Mr. PLATT, I think there is no sense in the section, and it 
ought either to be amended or come out. 

Mr. RAKER, Mr. Chairman, I oppose the motion to strike 
out the section. This section intends to cover the expenditure 
of money by any individual, and so forth. ‘The whole argu- 
ment to-day by some of the Members is that we are trying to 
make criminals by endeavoring to comply with what the people 
of this country have desired for the last 15 years—in providing 
honest elections and straightforward returns. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I can not yleld at the present time. They are 
afraid to file an honest account. There can be no objection on 
earth to.a man putting a statement on record when he con- 
tributes to the election of a candidate, in order that the public 
may know what he is contributing for, why he is contributing, 
and why he is so much interested in that particular candidate, 
and how much. It is but right that the public should know. 
If he is furnishing automobiles, if he is furnishing dinners, if 
he is furnishing railroad passes, the public ought to know it; 
and that has been the very object of the demand of the Amer- 
ican people for the last 10 years. The people of all narties have 
stated that they are in favor of enacting laws for the purpose 
of securing publicity of campaign expenses. Most of the States 
have these laws; and it sounds peculiar to me to hear men 
on the floor of the House to-day ridicule the bill on account of 
the number of affidavits and statements to be filed. If tho 
public desire to elect a man, they ought to have the opportunity 
to vote for him, and not permit Tom, Dick, and Harry, who 
have a personal interest in the matter, to slip around and buy 
votes galore, to pay all the bills, or go to a hack driver and 
have their work done, and pay him $5 for the same when it is 
worth but 50 cents, or have a man at every turn at the polls. 
If you expend that money, you ought to put it on record, The 
public ought to know who is behind the candidate; it Is their 
business, and they should know all the facts. The man without 
means, who has struggled along, who has the ability and experi- 
ence to represent a constituency in this House or in the Chamber 
at the other end of the Capitol, ought to have an equal chance 
with the man who has a million or half a million dollars to 
expend on an election. The way it is to-day, if every individual 
could contribute what he desires, if firms and associations could 
contribute, ought not the people of that district to know that 
this man or this association is behind this candidate, and know, 
when he comes to Congress, whether or not the great body of 
the citizenship of that district are going to be represented, or 
whether some particular interest or firm or manufacturing 
establishment is going to be represented? 

No man who is in favor of giving his constituents and the peo- 
ple of this country what they are entitled to can have an 
objection to the man who contributes to the individual's ex- 
penses. If the man contributes to the campaign expenses of 
an individual, if he is giving the money for an honest and 
legitimate purpose, if he believes the man is able and competent 
to represent the district in Congress, ought he to be ashamed or 
ought he to be afraid for his name to go on record and the 
amount he contributes. He ought to be glad to publish to the 
district that he contributed $100 to John Smith, he being an 
able and competent man, and one that would represent the d- 
trict well in Congress, and also the fact that there was no 
great interest or great concern that would control his vote 
or action when elected, and that he would give every man a fair 
and square deal. 

That is what this legislation is for. The States have de- 
manded it and most of them have got it. The people of this 
country ask that this Congress give them the same kind of 
legislation. Let me tell you that the man who votes against 


this legislation will hear from home, and he ought to, because 
everywnere, no matter how humble he may be, no matter 
whether he is a farmer or a blacksmith in the shop, he ought 
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to have the same consideration for Congress or for the legisla- 


ture that any other man has. There is not a piece of legis- 
lation in relation to land, not a piece of legislation with refer- 
ence to water power, but that you will find the interests all 
ready and plenty of men representing the large concerns on 
hand to represent those interests, but who sees the man here 
representing the farmer or the blacksmith or the ordinary 
consumer. We are entitled to know who is behind the can- 
didate, if anyone. That is what the people want. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for two minutes more. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to sce if we 
can not get an agreement to close debate. 

Mr. MANN. If gentlemen are going to talk—and I have no 
objection—we can not finish this bill to-night. 

Mr. RUCKER. There seems to be no great desire to talk 
on this section, and I ask unanimous consent that all debate on 
the section and amendments thereto close in nine minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section and amendments 
thereto close in nine minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from California asks unan- 
imous consent for two minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, in addition to the provisions 
provided for in this section, the other provision that has been 
passed in regard to publishing the name of the person or the 
committee on posters or handbills, found in section 4 and kin- 
dred provisions put this bill upon a plane where the public 
knows who is behind the literature and the money that is 
expended. If a man has anything to say, he ought to be ready 
and willing to attach his signature to it whether it is a poster 
or a circular or a publication in a newspaper. If he contributes 
the money he ought to be more willing to make the same state- 
ment and to give the amount of money received, the person from 
whom it was received, and a full statement. If these individ- 
uals desire to assist a candidate why doesn’t he pay his money 
to the committee? 

Mr. PLATT. Why should not he pay it to the candidate? 

Mr. RAKER. That is not the purpose of this section. Every 
person, firm, association, or organization— 
that shall expend or promise any sum of money or other thing of value 
amounting to $50 or more for the purpose of influencing the nomina- 
tion or election of a candidate for President, Vice President, Senator or 
Representative in Congress, unless he or it shall contribute the same to 
one of the committees hereinbefore referred to, shall file statements— 

And so forth. 

If he wants to contribute the money let him contribute it to 
the committee, where a record will be kept. If he does not want 
to go on this list, but wants to go and expend the money with- 
out any string to it or any limit to the expenditure—— 

Mr. PLATT. Let him contribute it to the candidate directly. 

Mr. RAKER. I am for this legislation. It is what the coun- 
try wants. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with great in- 
terest to the cloquent, able, and learned speech of our distin- 
guished friend from California [Mr. Raker]. He will have it 
printed at Government expense as far as the typesetting is 
concerned; he will pay for the paper on which it is printed, 
have it folded and sealed at Government expense, put into an 
envelope which the Government pays for, and send it to his 
district at the expense of the Government of the United States 
for the purpose of demonstrating to his constituents why he is a 
very learned and able man and ought to be returned to 
Congress. 

But the man who runs against him will have to pay for all 
the things that he sends out out of his own pocket, and in both 
cases will have to make an expense account to the Government, 
while all the work which may be done in connection with this 
speech is either paid for by the Government directly or done by 
clerks paid for by the Government. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I have listened to the remarks 
of the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker] with a great 
deal of interest, and I agree with considerable that he has said, 
that the people of the country want publicity with reference to 
campaign contributions and expenses. I do not agree, however, 
with the deduction he evidently draws in support of this section, 
that eyery firm, corporation, or association contributing $49.50 
is honest, and that therefore they need not account for such 
a contribution, whereas the man or association who contributes 
$51, if it be not accounted for, stamps such contributors as 
crooks. I can not support that view. I submit that if we are 
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going to write a law it should apply with at least a semblance 
of uniformity, whether they contribute 10 cents or $100—put 
them all on the same plane and make them all report. 

And if you enforce it you will find that half the friends of 
each Congressman—that is of all the successful candidates for 
Congress, and of the unsuccessful ones, too, for that matter— 
will be filling your jails throughout the country before the 
Congressmen take their seats, because you are making this law 
so stringent, you are making it so much without any regard for 
rhyme or reason in the fixing of restrictions and regulations 
which you are putting upon the candidates and the varlous 
political committees, that something like that must inevitably 
result. You are writing this law predicated upon the assump- 
tion that every committee and every man favoring a candidate 
is a lawbreaker and crook and is bent on no other purpose than 
that of breaking the law, and I resent that assumption being 
placed upon any supporter individually or collectively of any 
candidate upon either side of the House. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] I say we ought to write a law here that has 
some reason in it, and a law which, if you are going to require 
accounts and affidavits, will require them from the man who 
gives $40 as well as from the man who gives $51. If you are 
going to require affidavits and sworn statements from commit- 
tees, I think you should require them from committees that have 
to do with the expenditure of small sums of money just the same 
as you require them from committees that expend larger 
amounts, and not seek to set up a privileged class here that can 
draw its garments about itself, as the gentleman from Alabama 
said the other day, and say “I am holier than thou; I 
only gaye $49.99 and therefore I am pure and honest, while 
John Smith gave $52, and forgot to account for it, and he is 
a crook and liable to serve a term in the penitentiary or pay 
a fine of $10,000.” You are holding out the opportunity for 
evasion and subterfuge. That is the difficulty with this section 
as I see it, and with several other sections in the bill. I offered 
an amendment which struck out one of the limitations, which 
was accepted and voted favorably upon by the House, and I 
submit that if this section remains in the bill we ought to strike 
out that limitation of $50 and make it so that it will read“ any- 
thing of value,” and require a statement and account of it 
whether they pay it to the candidate himself or an individual 
or some committee or organization representing the candidate. 

This bill, covering several pages, might well have been con- 
densed so that it would occupy not more than three pages, and 
there would be no need of eliminating its teeth either. 

You are attempting to go so much into detail that it will only 
encourage all sorts of schemes and plans which will fall just 
outside the law. 

I say a broad, general law, plain and emphatic, requiring 
publicity, irrespective of State laws, applicable to all alike, 
would be a better way to legislate on this important subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate on this section and amend- 
ments thereto has expired. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is in order. The question first is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Pratr] striking out the section. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, if the amendment of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TIN RK HAZ] is to perfect 
the text, it would come first. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment which 
I desire to offer, and which I believe will be accepted, to add in 
line 25, after the word “to,” the words “or to the candidate.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8, line 25, after the word to“ insert the words “or to the 
candidate.” f 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 10. That every person who shall be a candidate for nomination 
or for election to the office of President or Vice President of the United 
States, and every person who shall be a candidate for nomination or for 
election at any general or special election for Senator or Representative 
in the Congress of the United States shall, before the nominating con- 
vention or primary election, and again before the general or special 
election, make and file a full, correct, and Itemized statement of all 
moneys and things of value received by him, or by anyone for him with 
his knowledge and consent, from any source, in aid or support of his 


candidacy for nomination or election, together with the names of all 
those who have furnished the same, in whole or in part. Such state- 
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ment shall contain a true and itemized account:of all moneys and thin; 
of value contributed, disbursed, or expended by such candidate, or by 
his agent, representative, or otber person for and in his behalf, with bis 
know ne ie and consent, together with the names of all those to whom 
any and all such contributions, disbursements, or expenditures were 
made for the purpose of procuring bis nomination or election. 

The statements herein required to be made by candidates for President 
or Vice President of the United States before nomination and election, 
respectively, shall be made, executed, and filed not less than 15 nor 
more than days before the date of the nominating convention and 
not less than 15 nor more than 20 days before the date of the election at 
which presidential electors are to be elected; and the statements berein 
required to be made by candidates for Senator or Representative before 
nomination and election, respectively, shall be made, executed, and filed 
not less than 10 nor more n 15 days before the holding of the pri- 
mary election or nominating convention, and not less than 10 nor more 
than 15 days before the general or special election at which Senators 
or Representatives are to elected. 

Every. person who shall be a candidate for nomination or for election 
to the office of President or Vice President of the United States, and 
every person who sball be a candidate for nomination or for election at 
any general or spenn election for Senator or Representative in the 
Congress of the United States, shall, after the nominating convention 
or primary election, and again after the general or special election 
make and file a full, correct, and itemized statement all moneys and 
things of value received by him, or by anyone for bim with his knowl- 
edge and consent, from any source, in ald or support of his candidacy 
for nomination or election, tozether with the names of all those who 
have furnished the sa in whole or in part; and such statement shall 
contain a true and item account of all moneys and things of value 
contributed, disbursed, or expended by such can idate, or by his spnb 
representative, or other person for and in his behalf with his knowledge 
and consent, up to, on. and after the — 0 of such primary election, 
nominating convention, or general or special! election, together with the 
names of all those to whom any and all such contributions, disburse- 
ments, or expenditures were made for the purpose of procuring his nomi- 
nation or election. 

The statements herein required to be made by candidates for Presi- 
dent or Vice-President of the United States, after nomination and elec- 
tion, vely, shall be made, executed and filed within 15 days 
after such nominating convention and within 30 days after the elec- 
tion at which presidential .electors were elected ; and the statements 
herein requtred to be made by candidates .or Senator or resentative, 
after nomination and election, respectively, shall be mace, executed, 
and filed within 15 days after the primary election or nominating con- 
vention and within days after such eral or special on at 
owhich Senators or Representatives were elected. 

No statement he required to be made need contain ‘the items 
of which publicity is given in a previous statement but the statement 
required to be made and filed after a eral or special election. in 
addition to an itemized statement of all contributions, disbursements, 
or expenditures not theretofore given 1 shall contain a sum- 
mary of all 8 statements: Provided, That the foregoing provi- 
‘sions in relation to nominations shall not apply to candidates. who are 
declared nominated by.a committee, acting under authority of law or 

primary is held to make such 


part ried where no conyention or 
nomination. 

All statements ‘herein required to be made and filed a candidate 
for President or Vice President or for Senator shall be filed with the 


United States, and all statements herein 
I ee e Ata at. Washing: 
ouse o tatives a a g- 
‘bis section to-be filed with the 
resentatives 
the records of the office in which 
th public inspection, and be preserved 

at least two 


years. 

Every candidate for Senator or Representative shall, within the time 
herein required, in addition to the statements required to be filed with 
the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House, as the case 
ay 4 be, fils a copy of the statements equlred in this section, under 
oath or affirmation, with the clerk of the United States district court 
having jurisdiction over the Federal judicial district in which he re- 
sides. e statements required by this section to ve filed with the 
clerk of the United States district court shall, when filed, become a 

of the records of his office, be open to public inspection, and be 
preserved for at least two years. 

No candidate for President, Vice President, Senator, or Representa- 
tive in Congress shall promise any office or position to any person, or to 
use his influence or to give his support to any person for any office or 
position for the purpose of procu the support of such person or of 
‘any person in his candidacy: but such candidate may within the limita- 
tions and restrictions and subject to the requirements of this act con- 
ae to committees having charge of the disbursement of campaign 


No candidate for President of the United States shall contribute, dis- 
burse, or expend, or cause to be contributed, disbursed, or expended, in 
procuri: his nomination and election any sum in the aggregate in 
excess of $50.000 ; no candidate for Vice President shall contribute, dis- 
burse, or expend. or cause to be contributed, disbursed, or expended, in 

g his nomination and election any sum in the aggregate in 
excess o et ps and no candidate for Senator or Representative in 
Congress 8 nd, or cause to be 
tributed, 

‘tion any sum in the a te in excess of the amount which he may 
lawfully contribute, disbu 
in which he resides: 


required 
be ‘filed 
ton, D. C. 


ve shall contribute, disburse, or =e any sum 
$2.500 in any campaign for nomination 
and el on: 
candidate to meet and rge any 
levied upon candidates by the laws of the State in which: 
or for his necessary personal ex incurred for himself alone, for 
travel and ‘subsistence, stationery and postage, writing, or printing 
newspapers), and for telegraph and telephone service, 
diture within th 
tion, and shall not be considered any part of the sum herein fixed as 
the limit of expense and need not be shown in the statements herein 
required to be filed. 


con- 


a committee or otherwise? 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for ‘the purpose of asking the chairman of the committee 
a question. On page 12, line 11. the proviso reads: 

Provided, That the ‘fore rovi 
— 1 — eer Pott pie candidates s _ "are declared tet Tg De priser ego 
vention or primary is held fe et such A rori Aa Ee eee 

In the State of Kentucky under the primary law where only 
one candidate files his papers for nomination within 40 days 
of the primary election the primary is declared to be off, and 
the man who is the only candidate is nominated by operation 
of law, and the secretary of state is required to give him his 
certificate of nomination. -In that case would the language of 
this proviso be broad enough to cover it? 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentleman 
that I drew this with especial reference to the States of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, 

Mr. BARKLEY. The language is who are declared nomi- 
nated by a committee.“ The nomination is not declared by a 
committee but by the secretary of state acting under the law. 

Mr. RUCKER, I will say to the gentleman that since report- 
ing the bill it has occurred to me that the language ought to be 
amended. I had in mind an amendment to the language in line 
10, to strike out the words “in relation to” and insert re- 
quiring statements to be made before and after,” so that it 
will read, That the foregoing provisions requiring statements 
to be made before and after nominations,” and so forth. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But the language is “shall not apply to 
candidates who are declared nominated by a committee.” 

Mr. RUCKER. I desire to make the bill clear. I will say to 
the gentleman that I thought when this provision was drawn 
that the laws of Kentucky were similar to those of Tennessee, 
but I now knen that in the gentleman's State the secretary of 
state declares the nomination. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am in a quandary about making my re- 
port. The 26th day of June was the last day for filing papers 
for ‘nomination. Having no opposition, the secretary of state 
sent me my certificate of nomination. Of course, I have not 
filed a report prior to June 26, because I did not know whether 
there was going to be anybody running, and there being no 
primary or a convention I did not know how to interpret this law. 

Mr. RUCKER, I will fix it so that it will be satisfactory. 

M.. SMITH of Michigan. This law is not yet in. effect. 

Mr. DUPRE. How would the gentleman interpret the pres- 
ent law in regard to the case suggested by the gentleman from 
Kentucky? It applies to some of us in Louisiana, 

Mr. RUCKER. I will say to the gentleman from Louisiana 
that the law, of course, is the general law of the United States. 
There are some State or local conditions that were not in the 
minds of those who framed the bill. 

Mr. DUPRE. I see the gentleman did not catch the import 
of my question as to what is necessary to do under the present 
statute. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman has not allowed me to finish 
answering his question. I say these conditions, discovered 
after the enactment of the law, caused some confusion, and I 
am frank to say I do not know how to tell the gentleman what 
to do, because I do not know, except I have advised some gen- 
tlemen, in my opinion, just in a tentative way, and I will say 
to the gentleman, that 10 days before his committee meets or 
before the secretary of state acts the candidate ought to file a 
statement of his expenses, 

Mr. BARKLEY. That could not be done, because no candi- 
date could anticipate within 10 days of the expiration of the 
time whether anybody else would file. 

Mr. RUCKER. I would then anticipate that condition which 
could not be anticipated by stating that I did this merely for 
the purpose of complying with law as nearly as possible. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does not the gentleman think under the 
present law it would be a sufficient compliance if the report 
was made within 15 days after he was nominated, whether by 


Mr. RUCKER. I would say to the gentleman this: ‘The pres- 
ent law must be complied with, literally complied with, so far 
as the provision of the preelection nomination statement is con- 
cerned 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of the gentleman may be extended five minutes. 

Mr. RUCKER. I have not the floor now. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the proviso, 
page 12, beginning line 9 

Mr. RUCKER. Before the motion is put to the House I want 
to offer an amendment to perfect the text. 
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Mr. MANN. Let the amendment be reported; I have no ob- 


“ Provided, That the foregoing provision requiring statements to 


jection to the gentleman offering an amendment to perfect the | be filed after nomination shall apply to candidates who are de- 


text. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12, line 9, after the word“ statements,” strike out the proviso 
down to and including the word “ nomination in line 15. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Missouri wants to offer an 
amendment to perfect the text. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer an amend- 
ment perfecting the text of the language which the gentleman 
from Illinois moves to strike out. Amend page 12, line 10, by 
striking out the words “in relation to” and inserting “re- 
quiring statements to be made before and after”; and in line 
11, after the word “ committee,” insert the words “ or officers.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to this 
amendment being agreed to. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to discuss the 
amendment; it has been discussed somewhat. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will first report the amend- 
ment. ~ 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12, line 10, strike out the words in relation to“ and insert 
“requiring statements to be made before and after”; and after the 
word “ committee,” in line 11, insert the words “or officer.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Now, Mr. Chairman, I think the proviso should 
be stricken out of the bill. I know of no reason why if a can- 
didate for Congress buys off an opposition candidate he should 
not make a report of it. I know of no reason why if a candi- 
date for Congress, where the original candidate has resigned, 
goes to a considerable expense to get a committee to nominate 
him, he should not make a report on it. In every State in the 
Union, I guess, if a man who is nominated at a primary dies 
or resigns the vacancy is filled by the committee. The man 
may have spent a considerable amount of money. Why should 
he be exempt from making a report of his expenditures? Why 
should any Member from Kentucky or Tennessee—the gentle- 
man said it was particularly for those States—if he has ex- 
pended money for the purpose of getting the nomination, be 
relieved from making a statement in regard to it because he 
did not have to go to the expense of the primary? 

He is lucky enough to get off without the expense of the prl- 
mary and he ought not to be permitted to get off further with- 
out making any statement. Of course, he can not make a state- 
ment before he gets the nomination—that is, I take it, an im- 
possibility. He does not know when he has got the nomina- 
tion until he has it, but he can make a statement after the 
nomination as to any expense he has had. Now, of course, I 
do not assume, as some gentlemen seem to, that everybody con- 
nected with politics is crooked. I have no doubt that all men 
who get elected to Congress are honest. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the gentleman will yield 

Mr. MANN. And while there are some who do not get 
elected who are not honest, to place everybody above suspicion, 
if he is elected he ought to make a statement so as to make the 
other fellow make a statement. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I just want to put right in the gentleman's 
remarks here that I have decided to do that very thing. Under 
the law as it now exists it does not seem to cover that particu- 
lar case, but I expect to file my report since receiving the 
nomination in that way. I agree with the gentleman from 
Illinois that possibly there ought to be just as much moral 
obligation or legal obligation on the men to file a statement 
showing the expenditure of money. 

Mr. MANN. I do not see why, and I do not see any reason 
for this proviso. 

Mr. DUPRE. The only difficulty arising is that the law states 
that the statement must be filed after the primary. If there 
was no primary, it is a question what one should do, and in 
my case two years ago I filed an affidavit within two or three 
days after receiving the nomination stating what the law of 
my State was as to the expenditure and what I had expended, 
and that I made that return in order to comply with the law. 
That is all I can see one can do. 

Mr. MANN. If that difficulty was one which was sought to 
be met, and I take it that was the difficulty, it seems to me it 
would be wiser if this provision is to remain in the bill to say 
“the foregoing provision, requiring filing of statement after 
nomination, shall apply to candidates who are nominated by the 
committee,” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Would it be better to state that the pro- 
visions as to the filing before nomination should not apply? 

Mr. MANN. But the gentlemen both say there is a question 
about the existing law. There would be no question if you say, 


clared nominated by the committee or an officer acting under 
authority of law.” 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I take the floor in opposition 
to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. RUCKER. I would like to ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion, after stating frankly that some suggestions have been made 
here that I know nothing about. I have never assumed, be- 
cause I knew nothing about it, that in cases of the kind I re- 
ferred to a while ago, that any expense whatever had been in- 
curred. If incurred it ought to be accounted for. Now, what 
would the gentleman say to an amendment like this, following 
the language now In the bill, at the end of line 13: 

But in such instances the statement required after nomination shall 
contain a detailed statement of every item of expense incurred by such 
candidate before nomination. 

Mr, MANN. Let them do it. What is the harm? 

Mr. RUCKER. Ile is bound to do it now. 

Mr. MANN. They say they are not, 

Mr. RUCKER. After the nomination? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. One gentleman said that he did not file 
the statement, because he did not think the law required him to 
do it; and one did file a statement because he thought the law 
required him to do it. 

Mr. DUPRE. It applies to a primary. None is held in such 
a case. 

Mr. MANN. It seems it would be wise to say that the provi- 
sion in regard to filing, or the language the gentleman has in the 
bill, that the statements after nomination should apply, that 
being a specific provision. 

Mr. RUCKER. That exactly meets the view I have. I concur 
= as the gentleman says. I think I understand the propo- 
sition. 

Mr. MANN. Why not change this proviso by leaving out the 
word“ not“ and say The foregoing provision requiring“ 

Mr. MAPES. Would not the purpose be covered by leaving 
out of the gentleman’s amendment the words “and after,” so 
that it would read 

Mr. MANN. Let us make it clear, so that is applies after 
nomination. 

Mr. MAPES. There is none now, but I think if we put in 
the express provision that it would apply to statements made 
before nomination, there would not be any question about It. 

Mr. MANN. I have always learned that when you have got 
a question between a positive and a negative, to take the posi- 
tive. 

Mr. RUCKER. The language as suggested by the gentleman 
from Illinois, 2s I understand it, is that the foregoing provision 
requiring statements to be made shall apply to candidates after 
nomination? 

Mr. MANN. Read the language of the amendment that is 
agreed to there, and we will get it quickly enough. The language 
of the last amendment that was agreed to, in line 10, page 12, 
striking out in line 2 and inserting. 

Mr. RUCKER. That puts it in worse shape. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12, line 10, strike out the words “In relation to” and insert 
“ requiring statements to be made before and after.“ 

Mr. MANN. Now, if you leave out “before and,” making it 
read “ the foregoing provisions requiring statements to be made 
after nomination shall apply to candidates,” you have got it 
in perfect form. 

Mr. RUCKER. I gladly make that change, because I think 
it is right, and that is exactly what we are trying to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment as 
modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 12, line 10, strike out the words “in relation to” and insert 
the words “ requiring statements to be made after nomination.” 


The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 


Mr. MANN. And strike out the word“ not.” 
Mr. RUCKER. And strike out the word “ not” in line 10. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

And strike out the word not following the word “shall,” so that 
as amended it will read: “ Provided, That the foregoing provisions 
rag statements to be made after nominations shall apply to can- 
didates who are declared nominated by a committee or officers acting 
under authority of law,” etc. 1 

Mr. MANN. The word “ officers ” ought to be singular instead 
of plural. 
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Mr. KINCHELOB. Mr. Chairman, referring to the situation 
in Kentucky, my colleague [Mr. BARKLEY } said we did not know 
that we did not know we were going to have opposition until 
the 26th of the month. Is there any provision here providing 
that we must make these statements before the primary? 

Mr. MANN. There is no provision here at all, except by in- 
ference, requiring you to make statements in the situation you 
are in. Now, if we put in a positive provision that you must 
make statements after nomination, that would exclude the ne- 
eessity of making them before nomination. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. That would preclude our making state- 
ments before? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. You might pass 40 laws, but they would 
not be effective. ; 

Mr. RUCKER. I move, Mr. Chairman, to modify the amend- 
ment voted on a few minutes ago by striking out the words 
* before and.” 

Mr. MANN. Make that singular instead of plural in “ nomi- 
nations.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks leave 
to modify his amendment by striking out the words “ before 
and” and also by striking out the word “ not,” in line 10, and 
the letter“ s“ in the word“ nominations.” 

Mr. Let the gentleman ask unanimous consent to 
have the paragraph modified as the Clerk reports it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment as 
it will read when amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 12, line 9, so that it will read, That the * 


provisions uiring statements to be made after nomination 


apply to idates who are declared nominated by a committee or 


officer acting under authority of law,” etc. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to with- 
draw my amendment to strike out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the chairman of the 
committee a question? 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. MAPES. Does the chairman hold that under the law as 
it is now the men who are nominated by these committees and 
by State officers do not have to file a statement? 

Mr. RUCKER. We hold that it is impossible for them to 
comply with the provisions of the law as it exists. 

Mr. MAPES. This is an additional declaration that they 
shall file after the nomination? 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes. That includes all the expenses. The 
only thing it does not do is it does not give publicity before 
nomination. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the modi- 
fied amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
RUCKER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TINKHAM: Page 14, line 22, after the 
word “newspapers” insert the words “and distributing letters, cir- 
culars, and posters.“ 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, the amendment is offered in 
order that this section may conform with the present law. If 
the amendment which I have offered is adopted, then the sec- 
tion will read as the present law reads. I think the omission 
of those words was an unconscious mistake by the committee, 
because the committee in their report in relation to section 10— 
and that is the section we are discussing and the section that I 
am offering an amendment to—says: 

This is one paragraph of section 8 of the existing law, as amended 
August 19, 1912, which in the opinion of your committee ought to be 
carried in a separate section. 

It does not change the present law ex 
in which the duplicate statement may be 
required by section 9 herein. 

Mr. RUCKER. What report is the gentleman reading from? 

Mr. TINKHAM,. I am reading from report No. 88, Pub- 
licity Campaign Contributions.” 

Mr. RUCKER. Printed when? 

Mr. TINKHAM. September 20, 1914. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman has an old report. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I believe the honorable Representative 
from Missouri [Mr. Rucker] is right, upon looking at the 
report; it is my mistake. 

Mr. RUCKER. I hope the gentleman’s amendment will not 
be adopted. I think it is wrong. 


t to prescribe the manner 
vered to the opponents, as 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, as I understand the purpose 
of this bill, it is this: That no attempt shall be made in any 
part of the bill to limit any expenditure of money used in an 
effort to reach the electorate by appeals to the mind and 
judgment of men by political parties and candidates for political 
office which are commendable. Now, why is not an expendi- 
ture for the distribution of letters, of circulars, and of posters 
in conformity with the principle upon which this bill is founded? 
Should the right of the candidate be limited as to how his 
letters or communications should be sent? 

Mr. RUCKER. Does the gentleman desire me to answer his 
question? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I do. 

Mr. RUCKER, The reason the committee struck out the 
language which the gentleman now seeks to reinsert in the 
bill was this: It is so apparent that the logical, usual, ordinary, 
almost invariable way of distributing or circulating letters is 
through the mails, that we thought a practice might grow up, 
which I hope never will grow up, by which candidates would 
hire a hundred or perhaps a thousand men to distribute letters 
which ought to go through the post office, with the ostensible 
purpose of distributing literature, but with the actual purpose 
of putting these men under some obligation by reason of a 
financial consideration. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, on page 5 of this bill, as 
drawn and approved by the chairman of the committee, it says 
that the committee may expend money for headquarters and 
the expense of printing literature and distributing it through 
the mails. Now I want to know why there is any more lia- 
bility of corruption in allowing for the expense of distributing 
literature by a candidate than there is by a committee? On 
page 5 you specifically allow the expense of printing literature 
and distributing it through the mail, and the cost of newspaper 
advertisements plainty marked as such, when ordered by such 
committee. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman will notice that we expressly 
state in the language just read by the gentleman, through the 
mail,” and that was done to preclude the idea that it was the 
intention of the committee to sanction the distribution by 
messenger or by hand, for the very reason that we thought it 
might lead to corruption. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the gentle- 
man from Missouri a question in this connection. This lan- 
guage in the bill does not Include stationery and postage, or 
writing and printing other than in newspapers, in the amount 
that is to be accounted for. i 

Mr. RUCKER. What page is the gentleman reading from? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman certainly must be familiar with 
the language. 

Mr. RUCKER. I am familiar with it. 

Mr. MANN. I do not remember the page. 

Mr. SANFORD. Page 14. 

Mr. MANN. I have noticed recently in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record quite a large bunch of speeches, not upon any public 
question, but stating how the Members of Congress who made 
these speeches got this legislation and got that, or have been 
in favor of this or in favor of that, speeches which are just 
as purely advertisements of Members for political purposes as 
though they were printed on a big poster. Can a Member 
conscientiously refuse to include in his statement the cost to 
which he goes in having those speeches addressed, the one 
thing that he has to expend money for in the whole connection, 
to put the names of his constituents on the envelopes? 

The envelopes are furnished free by the Gove t. Is the 
cost of putting the name of the recipient on the envelope charge- 
able as a part of the campaign expenses? It does not seem to be 
eliminated in this provision. I want the gentleman's opinion 
as to whether the gentlemen who are doing this thing very ex- 
tensively—a good many of them now having from 2 to 10 clerks 
each at work doing that sort of thing—should be exempted from 
including the cost in their statements of expenses? They want to 
restrict me, in a large city, to the expenditure of $2,500 for proper 
campaign expenses, but they want to sneak in under the tent and 
spend a good deal more than that and call it public business, 
when it has no more relation to public business than a cow has 
to heaven. 

Mr. RUCKER. Do I understand that the gentleman wants 
me to answer his question? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. If I understand the gentleman's question, I 
shall answer it. The query, as I understood the gentleman, is, 
The expense of stationery and postage, writing, and printing 
being exempted, is the expense of addressing envelopes to the 
parties to whom the Member sends them also exempted? Is 
that the idea? 
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MANN. Les. 
RUCKER. I think it clearly does 

Mr. MANN. Include it? 

Mr. RUCKER. I do not think we have to render an account, 
under Federal law, of the expenses we incur in addressing 20,000 
envelopes, for instance. 

Mr. MANN. Why not? It is not excluded here? 

Mr. RUCKER. I think when we exclude stationery, postage, 
and writing we necessarily exclude in these words the things 
necessary to complete the writing of a letter and its mailing. 
We exclude stationery, stamps, and writing. 

Mr. MANN. Then if I should employ every man who is pur- 
chasable in my district to write his name on election day and 
pay him $2 I would not have to account for it. If course that 
would be crooked under the law of my State, but it would not 
come under the terms of this bill. 

Mr. RUCKER. I think that would be a subterfuge and the 
expense incurred would not be excluded under this bill, but 
would have to be accounted for. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose some hypocritical Members of Con- 
gress would favor keeping out all campaign expenses, using the 
money themselves in sending out literature and keeping their 
opponents from doing the same thing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM]. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
It would be unprofessional for me to state that I labored long 
with the committee to get it to retain the provision, and, of 
course, I will not make that statement to the House. Under the 
theory upon which the bill was drafted, which is that every 
avenue ought to be left open to appeal to the mentality and in- 
telligence of the voter, how better can you appeal to them than 
through literature? I know it was suggested by some members 
of the committee and some Members of the House that this 
might be used for the purpose of covering up expenditures of a 
dollar or two by some candidate in employing men to go to the 
polls and labor on election day. I know that no Member of the 
House of Representatives ever resorted to a practice of that 
kind with a view of defeating the law. It has been pointed out 
by the distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] that 
we who are already here are permitted to send out all kinds of 
literature, and why not then be fair and square with our op- 
ponents and give them the right to circulate literature in op- 
position. I trust that the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM] will be adopted and that 
the clause will be put back in the law. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the honorable 
Representative from Missouri [Mr. Rucker] how he would in- 
terpret such an expenditure as we have to make in the East? 
We have large mailing concerns, and if we want a circular sent 
in our district we turn the circular over to them and they then 
mail it, making a charge for addressing, which clearly would be 
writing, also making a charge for folding, for inserting it in the 
envelope, and for sealing the envelope. It would seem that a 
strict construction of the word “ writing” could not include all 
these expenditures which are necessarily incidental to the send- 
ing of a circular. 

Mr. RUCKER. I think it would necessarily include all those 
things. We exempt the expense of writing, and undoubtedly 
it includes the cost of folding, stamping, and so forth. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Why not use words in a criminal statute, 
which are plain and unmistakable? 

Mr. RUCKER. I have no objection. I am desirous of mak- 
ing this so plain that no man can misconstrue it and so fair 
that every man will obey it. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I think the chairman of the committee should 
accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 8 is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Rucker) there were 36 ayes and 33 noes. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. ALEXANDER, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
15842) relating to campaign expenditures and had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 


Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock a. m. to-morrow. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet at 11 o’clock a. m. to-morrow. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, which I shall not 
do, I take it that this is with the hope that we may get through 
with this bill and possibly another matter and adjourn early 
to-morrow. 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We will try to do that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the 
following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 12193. An act making appropriations for the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes. 

The Speaker announced his signature to enrolled bill of the 
following title: 

S. 2845. An act authorizing the sale of the marine hospital 
reseryation in Cleveland, Ohio. 


SPEECHES OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing two speeches made 
by the President on his trip to Detroit, Mich., recently. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, have not those already been printed? 

Mr. FOSTER. Not these. One of them was made at a luncheon 
given by the salesman in the city of Detroit. 

Mr. MANN. I shall not object, though it is a mystery to me 
how the President has force enough to write all of these 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to print in the Recorp two speeches made by the 
President of the United States recently. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CONSTRUCTION OF COLLIER “ NO. 1.” 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I present the 
following privileged resolution, which I send to the desk and ask 
to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 275. 


Resolved, That the of War be, and he is hereby, directed to 
8 to the House of 5 detailed information 'n the 

War Department concern ag Nr e contract with the Shanghai Dock & 
Engitissring Co. (Ltd.), of nghai, China, for the construction of the 
single-screw steel collier No. 1, for the use of the United States Army. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
committee be discharged from further consideration of the reso- 
lution, and that the resolution do 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to state that the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Hay] saw me this afternoon and stated that 
he had no objection to the passage of this resolution, and inat if 
his attention had been called to it he would have reported it. 

The SPEAKER, The question Is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


The SPEAKER, The Chair calls the attention of the House to 
the fact that House resolution 209, directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to report to Congress the advisability of establishing 
free ports, and so forth, and the bill (H. R. 16873) to authorize 
the adoption of a national trade-mark for manufactures of the 
United States, particularly for export duties, and to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to license manufacturers to use the 
same, and for other purposes, were in some way referrea to the 
Committee on Appropriations, They should, in the judgment of 
the Chair, be referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
and without objection the rereference will be made. 

Mr. MANN. Iam not so sure about the trade-mark bill, though 
I have no objection. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Ought it not to be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Patents? 

The SPEAKER. It is not an ordinary trade-mark. 

Mr. MANN. I know what the bil) is. I have read it. 1 have 
no objection to its being referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and if the Committee on Patents desires it, they can get 
it from the Committee on Ways and Means, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the rereference will be 
made. 

There was no objection. 
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ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 1 
minute p. m.), in accordance with the order heretofore made, 
the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, July 15, 1916, 


at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
an estimate of appropriation required for the Internal-Revenue 
Service for fiscal year ending June €), 1917 (H. Doc. No. 1287); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
additional estimates of appropriation required for the Internal- 
Revenue Service for fiscal year 1917 (H. Doc. No. 1288) ; to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills were severally reported 
from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred to the sey- 
eral calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. BARKLEY, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 455) to 
define the rights and privileges of municipally owned interstate 
railways and construing the act to regulate commerce with ref- 
erence thereto, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 973), which said bill and report were 
referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 16896) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to lease, for production of oil and gas, 
ceded lands of the Shoshone or Wind River Indian Reservation 
in the State of Wyoming, reported the same with amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 975), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

He also, from the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 14825) to provide 
for an auxiliary reclamation project in connection with the 
Yuma project, Arizona, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 976), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. : 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi, from the Committee on 
Claims, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 18788) for the 
relief of Joseph A. Prat, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 974), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions were intro- 
duced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. OLNEY: A bill (H. R. 16989) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to issue certain magazine rifles; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WISE: A bill (H. R. 16990) to enlarge and make addi- 
tions to and further improve the post-office building at Macon, 
Ga.; to the committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. CALDWELL: A bill (H. R. 16991) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to deliver to the Borough of Queens, city and 
State of New York, two condemned cannon, with carriages and 
balls; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16992) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate condemned cannon and balls; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SEARS: A bill (H. R. 16993) to validate a patent to 
certain lands heretofore issued to the State of Florida, to allow 
said State to claim certain other lands, and for other purposes ; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SLOAN: A bill (H. R. 16994) to enable volunteer 
soldiers during the military affair with Mexico to vote at presi- 
dential, senatorial, and congressional elections; to the Commit- 
tee on Election of President, Vice President, and Representatives 
in Congress, 
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By Mr. TRIBBLE: A bill (H. R. 16995) granting the consent 
of Congress to A, N. Alford to construct a bridge across the 
Savannah River; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. FINLEY: A bill (H. R. 16996) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to issue certain magazine rifles; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 16997) to enable 
volunteer soldiers in the service of the United States in the 
field to vote at congressional elections; to the Committee on 
Election of President, Vice President, and Representatives in 
Congress. 

By Mr. HAY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 265) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to receive for instruction at the United 
States Military Academy at West Point Mr. J. Ricardo de 
Bore, a citizen of Ecuador; to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

By Mr. CARY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 266) directing 
the Secretary of the Navy to accept a certain proposal of Louis 
Gathmann ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWARD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 267) author- 
izing the appointment of a special joint commission of the 
Senate and House of Representatives to investigate the em- 
ployment of Federal prisoners in industrial occupations for the 
benefit of the Government of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 268) 
authorizing the Department of Commerce to cooperate in the 
extermination of man-eating sharks along the New Jersey coast 
of the Atlantic Ocean; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, 


— 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: . 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 16998) for the relief of The 
John Douglas Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H, R. 16999) granting a pen- 
sion to Fletcher Duling; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRITT: A bill (H. R. 17000) granting an increase of 
pension to Robert S. Robertson; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17001) for the relief of F. E. A. Roberts, 
administratrix of G. M. Roberts, deceased; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 17002) for the relief of 
OC. D. Pautler; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 17003) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Capt. Henry Miller; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JACOWAY: A bill (H. R. 17004) for the relief of 
Stephen W. Bates; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 17005) granting 
a pension to Ellen Payton; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. OLNEY: A bill (H. R. 17006) granting an increase 
of pension to Ira McLaughlin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 17007) granting a pension 
to Eli Bowling; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PRICE: A bill (H. R. 17008) granting a pension to 
Martin Jackson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17009) granting a pension to Joseph R. 
Bamberger ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17010) granting a pension to Isaac James 
Riggin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17011) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Melvin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17012) for the relief of William H. P. 
Steward and Emma S. Wise, heirs of John T. Steward; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 17018) granting 
an increase of pension to Francis A. Ashby; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17014) granting an increase of pension to 
Lemuel C. Kittrell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17015) for the relief of Rufus J. Hoke; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 17016) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Henry Cummings; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. STINESS: A bill (H. R. 17017) granting an increase 
of pension to Edward Tanner; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. VAN DYKE: A bill (H. R. 17018) granting a pension 
to Mary V. Nafey ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of East Side 
Business Men's Club, of Portland, Oreg., in re Senator Lewis's 
bill establishing a West Point of the West; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), memorial of East Side Business Men's 
Club, of Portland, Oreg., in re proposed Alaska-Portland munici- 
pal steamship line; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

Also (by request), memorial of Illinois Branch Congressional 
Union for Woman Suffrage, favoring the Susan B. Anthony 
amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Retail Merchants’ Association 
of Illinois, favoring 1-cent letter postage; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LONDON: Petition of Socialist Party convention of 
the first congressional district of Kentucky, demanding the with- 
drawal of United States troops from Mexico and declaring that 
the “preparedness” agitation is merely an attempt to thwart 
the struggle of the working class to secure a larger share of 
the wealth which they produce; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of R. H. Looney, Ennis, Tex., urging that change 
from horse to motor-vehicle conveyance of the mails on any 
rural route be made only upon petition of a majority of the 

trons of such route; to the Committee on the Post Office and 

‘ost Roads. 

Also, petition of Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Local 
Union, No, 78, Detroit, Mich., urging the adoption of the Crosser 
employers’ liability bill applying to industrial workers in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


SENATE. 


SATURDAY, July 15, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Friday, July 14, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 10 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 
NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS. 
The Senate, is in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 15947) making appropriations for 
the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and 


for other purposes. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Beckham Gallinger Norris Sterling 
Brady Gronna Overman wanson 
Brandegee Hollis Penrose Taggart 
Bryan Johnson, Me. Pittman Thomas 
Chamberlain Johnson, 8. Dak. Shafroth hompson 
Chilton Jones heppard Tillman 
Clapp Kenyon herman Vardaman 
Culberson La Follette Simmons Williams 
Curtis ith, Ga. orks 
Dillingham Martin, Va. Smith, S. C. 
Fletcher Nelson moot 

Mr. PITTMAN. I desire to announce the absence on account 


of illness of the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] and the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. LANE]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I desire to announce that 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Hustrye] is detained on 
official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not n quorum present. The Secretary 
will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of absent Senators, and Mr. 
Keen answered to his name when called. 

Mr. Boran, Mr. Cummins, Mr. Harprna, Mr. Wars, and Mr. 
Hardwick entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. SWANSON, I ask that the amendment of the committee 
inserting the matter on page 49, after line 22, under the heading 
“ Naval Dental Corps,” may now be laid before the Senate. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, on that provision I make 
a point of order that it is general legislation. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Chair has any doubt about it, I 
should like 

The VICE PRESIDENT. My understanding of this bill is 
that the House of Representatives started in to revise and alter 


and amend the laws which had to do with the Naval Establish- 
ment of the United States anıl the personne! of the Naval Estab- 
lishment, The ruling of the Chair is therefore—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Chair hear me briefly on that 
point? I do not think that the principle which the Chair 
has in mind covers this question at all. Just because they make 
one amendment in the House about the personnel of the Navy, 
it does not throw the whole subject open. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Notwithstanding the rule of the 
Senate to the effect that general legislation may not be attached 
to an appropriation bill, still when the House of Representatives 
opens the door and proceeds to enter upon a field of general 
legislation which has to do with a subject of this character, the 
Chair is going to rule, but of course the Senate can reverse the 
ruling of the Chair, that the House having opened the door the 
Senate of the United States can walk in through the door and 
pursue the field. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I understand, therefore, that the Vice 
President overrules the point of order. 

Ss VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair overrules the point of 
order. 

Mr. HARDWICK. From that ruling I respectfully appeal, 
and on that appeal I wish to be heard. I think I am entitled 
to be heard. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the ruling 
of the Chair stand as the ruling of the Senate? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is not debatable. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The appeal is not debatable? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The appeal is not debatable under 
the rule of the Senate, the Chair thinks. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think the appeal is debatable, Mr. 
President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let us see: 

A question of order may be raised at any stage of the proceeding, 
except when the Senate is dividing, and, unless submitted to the Sen- 
ate, shall be decided by the Presiding Officer without debate—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. But this is not decided by the Presiding 
Officer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT (reading) 
subject to an appeal to the Senate. 


Mr. HARDWICK. An appeal is debatable, all right, of 
course. The question is submitted to the Senate now, and 
under general parliamentary law and all practice it is debatable. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not submitted to the Senate. 
The Chair has ruled on the question. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I understand, and I am appealing from 
the ruling of the Chair, and that is debatable. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let us see if there are any prece- 
dents on the subject. [After a pause.] There is not any doubt 
about it. It is debatable. 

Mr. HARDWICK. There is no doubt about it; it is debat- 
able. 

Mr. President and Senators, I quite agree with the general 
statement of the Chair that where the House of Representatives 
undertakes to legislate on a given matter, and I have urged 
that view on this floor myself very recently, the Senate has a 
full right of amendment in respect to that particular matter, 
but the limit ought to be very narrow about the extent to which 
the Senate can amend the legislative proposition of the House. 
But the ruling of the Vice President now is utterly abhorrent to 
every principle of reason, with all deference to the Vice Presi- 
dent and all personal respect to him. Here is the proposition 
which the Chair lays down, that, because the House of Repre- 
sentatives undertakes to legislate at all in connection with the 
personnel of the Navy, therefore the Senate can legislate not 
only with respect to the matters on which the House legislated, 
but also with respect to every matter relating to the personnel 
of the Navy. Why, Senators, we had just as well not have any 
rule at all as to give it that construction. ‘There is not a Sena- 
tor, I think, on either side of the Chamber—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to state to the Senator from 
Georgia that there probably never was a bill that came over 
from the other House but had some word or clause of legislation - 
in it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Exactly, and the Vice President’s pres- 
ent construction 

Mr. NORRIS. And if the present ruling of the Vice President 
is right, there never would be a case—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. We should just wipe out Rule XVI for- 
ever, and there would be no need of having it on the books. 
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With all personal deference to the Vice President, a more ex- 
treme ruling I have never known or heard of. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tnostrsox in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Had we not just as well wipe out the rule at 
once and be done with it? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not think so. 

Mr. BORAH. We have practically abrogated and annulled 
the rule. I agree with the Senator from Georgia that the 
ruling does have that effect; but we have from time to time 
here, whenever we wanted to put a proposition on an appropria- 
tion bill, notwithstanding the fact that it was in violation of 
Rule XVI, put it on by vote of the Senate. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I do not like to take issue 
with the Senator from Idaho on a statement of fact, but I do 
not think the Senate does that as a matter of habit and gen- 
erally. As a usual thing we stand by our rules. We ought to 
do so always, and without exceptions. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Senator from Georgia will 
allow me, I desire to say that I have been here a great many 
years, and I have seen the Senate put general legislation on 
appropriation bills time after time. When the Chair has sub- 
mitted the question to the Senate, the Senate has voted on the 
merits of the proposition without the slightest regard to the rule. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. LODGE. But this is not covered by that; this is a much 
stronger case. 

Mr. HARDWICK. This is a much stronger case, but an en- 
tirely different case, 

Mr. LODGE. And this is a sound ruling of the Chair; in my 
opinion it is entirely sound. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Does the Senator from Massachusetts 
contend that the ruling of the Chair is sound in this case? 

Mr. LODGE. It is absolutely so, and I shall try to show 
that it is in a moment. 

Mr. HARDWICK. With all due respect to the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts, it is impossible for me to see 
how he arrives at any such conclusion as that, 

Mr. LODGE. When the Senator from Georgia shall have 
concluded, I shall try to show him how I do so. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I hope the Senator will. 

Here is the proposition which I want to lay before the Senate, 
and then I want to challenge any Senator on either side to 
show any reason whatever for this ruling: The Chair says 
that because the House of Representatives has legislated in 
any respect about any portion of the personnel of ihe Navy, 
therefore the Senate can legislate not only with respect to that, 
not only as to the particular thing as to which the House has 
legislated, not only with respect to all the particular things 
which the legislation of the House has covered and touched, 
but with respect to everything connected with the personnel of 
the Navy. I say that, if that is sound, there is no reason what- 
ever for clause 3 of Rule XVI; it has no sense, no meaning, and 
no place in this Book of Rules, if that ruling is sound, if it is 
common sense. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield; yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Does it follow, in the opinion of the 
Senator from Georgia, from what the Chair said, that because 
the House of Representatives has submitted a certain piece 
of legislation the Senate, when it enters upon that subject, can 
put on general legislation of all kinds? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Senator from Georgia will 
allow me, that is not the contention. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I assumed it was not; and the reason I 
asked the question of the Senator from Georgia was to state 
that the Senator from Georgia was perhaps stretching the rul- 
ing of the Chair—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. I did not intend to do so. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. What the Chair said, as I understood 
the Chair, was that when the House of Representatives had 
opened the door on a particular subject, the Senate could enter 
that field. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But the Chair said more than that, with 
deference to the Senator from Connecticut and also to the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts. The Chair said—and I hope the Chair 
will correct me if I am not right—that when the House of Rep- 
resentatives undertook to legislate on any subject connected 
with the personnel of the Navy that opened up the whole 
question about legislation on the Navy personnel. That is ex- 
actly what I understood the ruling of the Chair to be, 


Mr. LODGE. If the Senator from Georgia will allow me at 
this point, it is just as well to state exactly what the Chair did 
say. The Chair said that he believed when the House entered 
into that field the Senate had a right to pursue that field; that 
in the particular line of general legislation the Senate had the 
right to pursue it. As I say, I think the ruling of the Chair is 
absolutely sound. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is not all the Chair said. The Chair 
said just what I stated before, and if the Senator were here 
at the time I think he would recall it. 

The Chair did say—and I hope the Chair will correct me if I 
am wrong—that the House of Representatives having under- 
taken to legislate in connection with the personnel of the Navy 
that threw open that entire subject, to wit, the personnel of the 
Navy; and I utterly dispute that contention. 

There has been no legislation by the House of Representatives 
with respect to the Dental Corps, a particular, definite, and 
separate part of the Naval Establishment. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, the House of 
. sent over this bill loaded with personnel legis- 
ation. 

Mr. HARDWICK. In connection with the Dental Corps? 

Mr. LODGE. One moment. The House of Representatives 
entirely reorganized the Hospital Corps; they entirely reorgan- 
ized the Marine Corps; they entirely reorganized the pharma- 
cists. Now, if they can deal with a part of the personnel of the 
Navy, the Senate is permitted, within its right to deal with the 
personnel question generally. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course, that is exactly the statement 
the Chair made, and is exactly the statement with which I take 
issue. I say that the Senate can deal as fully and completely 
as the House did with any branch and every division of the 
personnel on which the House legislated, and thus opened the 
door for the Senate to that extent, and no more. Why? Be- 
cause, if that position is sound, if the position occupied by the 
Senator from Massachusetts is sound on this proposition, then 
if the House legislated with respect to enlisted men in the Navy, 
it would open up legislation as to all the rest of the personnel of 
the Navy. That is what it means; that if the House legislated 
with respect to only one branch of the service, it would open up 
all personnel legislation and would warrant legislation on every 
other branch of the service. I utterly dispute that contention. 
It does not seem to be sound to me, and I do not believe the 
Senate will take any such view as that. 

The Senator stated just now that we could do what we pleased 
with regard to the merits, and we have done so sometimes, I 
reckon; but usually only by unanimous consent have such ques- 
tions been submitted to the Senate. There has been in this case, 
however, no unanimous consent. 

The merits behind this proposition appeal to me. The Dental 
Corps is an important part of the naval personnel. It has a 
status fixed by law that is fair and just, or moderately so, and 
it is completely changed, and changed to the injury of these den- 
tists, by this legislation, I do not think the question ought to be 
disposed of in any such way as this. We ought to have an 
issue, and of course we shall get it, on this appeal, between the 
merits of the committee’s proposition and the merits of the 
existing law. 

Mr. President, I have said about all I care to say. If the 
contention advanced by the Senator from Massachusetts has one 
atom of soundness in it, there is no reason, there is no excuse, 
and there is no pretext for keeping clause 8 of Rule XVI in our 
Book of Rules at all. If the Senate is prepared to say that when 
the House of Representatives legislates upon any question 
about any branch of the personnel of the Navy, therefore the 
Senate is at liberty to put on any legislation that it pleases 
without regard to Rule XVI about every other branch and 
division of the personnel, then the ruling of the Chair is undoubt- 
edly sound and my appeal ought to be lost; otherwise 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will yield to the Senator as soon as I 
finish this sentence. Otherwise my contention is absolutely 
sound and ought to be sustained by the Senate. Now, I yield to 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. In order to clarify my own mind about 
this matter, I wanted to ask the Senator from Georgia if the 
question does not depend upon the definition as to what the sub- 
ject of legislation is with which the House attempted to treat. 
For instance, if the personnel—and “personnel” is a large 
word; it covers, I suppose, all the persons on a ship—— 

Mr. HARDWICK, Yes; and in any branch of the naval 
service, 
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Mr. BRANDEGER. Yes. But suppose the House had at- 
tempted to deal with that portion of the personnel of a battle- 
ship which operated guns, to wit, gunners. ‘Then the question 
would be, it seems to me, Would that open up the door for the 
Senate to deal with the question of how many lieutenants or 
ecapta_ns or cooks would be necessary? 

Mr, HARDWICK. Precisely; and that is exactly the idea I 
have tried to convey to the Senate; because the House of 
Representatives should undertake, for instance, to open up the 
question of personnel legislation as to the men who operate the 
guns would be no reason why the Senate would have a right 
to turn “round and say “ We will open up legislation as to all 
other branches of the service.” If the House of Representatives 
had undertaken to deal at all in any legislative way with the 
Dental Corps, then the contention would be sound; but the 
House not having undertaken to deal in any way whatsoever 
with the Dental Corps, there is no excuse whatever for the 
Senate not living up to its own rule and enforcing it. 

Mr. CLAPP. The Senator from Georgia says that the appeal 
will raise the question of the merits of the proposed amend- 
ment, 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let me interject there that if the Senate 
follows the course that the Senator from Massachusetts sug- 
gests it often does, it will. 

Mr, CLAPP. I do not think so at all. I am, I think, opposed 
to the amendment; but on the question of the Senate having a 
right to deal with a subject that the House has dealt with in 
an appropriation bill, I am quite in accord with the ruling of 
the Chair. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let me ask the Senator a question in 
my own time. I have the floor, and I want the Senator to 
answer it in my time. Has the House undertaken to deal in 
any way whatsoever with the Dental Corps of the Navy? 

Mr. CLAPP. The Dental Corps is a mere incident. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It is one branch of the personnel; it is a 
distinct, separate branch of the naval personnel. Now, has 
there been any legislative action of the House with respect to 
the Dental Corps? 

Mr. CLAPP. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. In this bill? 

Mr. CLAPP. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I should like to have the Senator point 
it out. 

Mr. CLAPP. The enlargement of the personnel of the Navy 
affects the necessity of a similar enlargement, perhaps, of the 
Dental Corps. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But the Senator is wandering from the 
question. I asked him if the House had legislated in any 
way with respect to the Dental Corps—not merely as to making 
appropriations for the corps under existing law, but so as to 
change their status? 

Mr. CLAPP. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, where? 

Mr. CLAPP. I say, if the House increases the personnel of 
the Navy, that necessarily involves an increase in the Dental 
Corps. 

Mr. HARDWICK. This is an appropriation bill which con- 
tains items of appropriation, and it is utterly impossible for me 
to argue with a Senator who occupies that ground, because 

Mr. CLAPP. Well, that is the contention. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I know it is the contention. It is cour- 
tesy to call it that, because every item of appropriation, then, 
that involves an increase in expenditure and provides more 
places would be legislation according to that view. General 
legislation is a very different proposition, according to my un- 
derstanding of what general legislation in connection with an 
appropriation bill means, as it is used in the rule. 

The House has not legislated in one single respect in con- 
nection with this particular branch of the service. Therefore 
the rule of the Senate against such legislation in connection 
with this appropriation bill applies in full force and vigor, and, 
without repeating—I do not care to do that—it looks to me like 
it is utterly unreasonable to say that because the House has 
perhaps legislated as to the personnel of gun crews, for example, 
therefore the Senate can legislate about everything connected 
with this bill, or at least everything connected with any branch 
or division of the personnel of the Navy. 

Mr. CLAPP, Mr. President, I simply desire to say that when 
the House enters the door of legislation outside of mere appro- 
priations jn reference to the naval appropriation bill, that legisla- 
tion, while it may not name a particular corps, may make it 
very necessary that there be legislation in regard to that corps, 
and, that being the case, it has entered the domain of legislation. 
It is true they have not mentioned the Dental Corps in their 
legislation, but they may have put in many provisions of addi- 


tional and new legislation which render additional legislation 
as to the Dental Corps necessary. That is a question for the 
Senate to settle when the time comes to pass upon whether or not 
we will adopt the amendment, the only question now being 
whether, the House having entered upon general legislation 
which may involve additional general legislation, we are bound 
to keep out of that field simply because of the existence of our 
rules, when the other body may have made it absolutely neces- 
sary in the development of the Navy that that field be further 
occupied by legislation. 

Mr. SWANSON. It seems to me that the ruling of the 
Chair is clearly right and, if not sustained, will embarrass 
greatly the legislative powers of this body. Now, let us see 
whether there is personnel legislation in this bill as it came 
from the House. On page 6 there is personnel legislation in con- 
nection with the Chief of Naval Operations. On page 47 the 
entire Hospital Corps of the Navy is reorganized. That is per- 
sonnel legislation. As the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP] 
has well said, if the House increases the number of enlisted men, 
that necessarily requires an increase in the Dental Corps. After 
the House has increased the personnel in other corps and 
branches of the Navy, does the Senator from Georgia contend 
that the Senate can not pass any legislation involving an increase 
in the number of the Dental Corps? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly; the House did not change 
the law governing the corps. 

Mr, SWANSON. They have not changed the specific law, per- 
haps, but they have increased the number of the personnel in 
other branches of the service, and have enacted legislation affect- 
ing the personnel of the Navy in that respect. Now, let us go 
through the bill and see. The House has enacted legislation 
affecting engineers in the Navy. That is personnel legislation, 
and will be found on page 63. The House bill contained legis- 
lation affecting the personnel in connection with the flying 
corps, making an entire change, as will be found by reading the 
provision at the bottom of page 75. On page 86 the House bill 
contains legislation affecting the personnel by completely chang- 
ing the provisions in regard to the Naval Reserve. ` 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. SWANSON. I will when I get through. 

Mr. JONES. The question I desire to ask is right in con- 
nection with that very matter. Suppose that the House had 
merely reorganized the Aviation Corps, does the Senator con- 
tend that the Senate could then have gone over every department 
of the personnel of the Navy? 

Mr. SWANSON. So far as the aviation feature affected other 
branches of the personnel, the Senate could go into it. 

Mr. JONES. It would affect, according to the contention of 
the Senator, all the other branches of the Navy? 

Mr. SWANSON. I will say that the provisions of the House 
bill are general legislation and affect the entire organization of 
the Navy. Almost the entire personnel of the Navy is involved 
in the House legislation, and we would have an imperfect and 
absolutely disarranged system unless provision were made 
affecting the entire personnel. The House bill contains legisla- 
tion, although it is an appropriation bill, in respect to the Marine 
Corps and affecting its personnel very materially. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SWANSON. In a moment. The Marine Corps personnel 
legislation fixes the status of various commissioned officers, pre- 
scribes how they shall be appointed, and so forth. The Dental 
Corps is a part of the Medical Corps, and consequently the Dental 
Corps is affected by an increase in the personnel of the Marine 
Corps under the legislation contained in the House bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator does not make that conten- 
tion seriously, does he? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I merely wanted to know that. 

Mr. SWANSON. Has not the Senator judgment enough to 
see that? I hope he has. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I certainly have not. 

Mr. SWANSON. I regret it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I did not know that the Senator was 
really in earnest about that. 

Mr. SWANSON. I did not think the Senator was in earnest 
about the proposition that the House can enact legislation as 
to the size of the Marine Corps, for instance, which is a part 
of the Navy, and the method of the appointment of officers, and 
so forth, and the Senate must either adopt or reject the method 
prescribed. : 

This bill has come here loaded with personnel legislation. 
Does the Senator from Georgia contend that the House can 
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select the subjects of personnel legislation which affect the 
entire Navy, and that the Senate can not enter that field? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator yield to me right there? 

Mr. SWANSON. Does he contend that we must either reject 
the subject matter acted upon by the House or accept it, and 
can not enter the field of general legislation of that character? 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator, of course, is wrong. If he 
will allow me, in the House of Representatives they have just 
the same kind of rules, but they have certain ways of getting 
around them. 

Mr. SWANSON. Wait a moment; I am not talking about 
the rules. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am. 

Mr. SWANSON. What I contend is, that when legislation 
comes here affecting a subject, the Senate has the right to per- 
fect it, even if it be related to another subject. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. SWANSON, We have a right to pursue, as the Vice 
President has well said, the field selected by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But the trouble is, if the Senator will 
pardon me, you have taken an entirely different field. 

Mr. SWANSON. No. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Now, just a moment. 

Mr. SWANSON. Our contention is that the personnel legis- 
lation is so interwoven with the Hospital Corps, so interwoven 
with the Marine Corps—they are appointed in the same way, the 
Dental Reserve being a part of the Medical Corps, which fur- 
nishes one corps both for the Navy and the Marine Corps—that 
consequently, having entered that field, having changed the law 
in connection with the Marine Corps, of which the dental sur- 
geons are a part, the Senate is entitled to enter that field. 

Mr. HARDWICK, Does the Senator yield? I should like to 
ask him a question, 

Mr. SWANSON, I will yield later. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator does not want to yield, I 
re not ask him the question. I will take the floor myself 

ter, 

Mr. SWANSON. My contention is that, having entered this 
field in a dozen or more cases, the Senate is entitled to enter the 
field into which the House invited it. If it does not do so, it 
means what? They might come here with personne! legislation 
in connection with the officers, and do you tell me that we can 
not affect the men in relation to the officers, when the two are 
closely connected? 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield now to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. HARDING. I want to ask the Senator from Virginia 
why the reorganization legislation is not taken up as a separate 
and distinct measure? 

Mr. SWANSON. We have had the matter here, and it is 
utterly impossible to get consideration of it. It was put in this 
bill for the reason that it ought te go in with the personnel of 
the entire reorganization of the Navy and Marine Corps. That 
is the only way in which it can be done consistently. It is the 
only way in which it can be done scientifically. I should like to 
say in reference to this matter that, as I understand, the den- 
tists of America favor this legislation and have so indorsed it, 
The Navy Department favors it and has so indorsed it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, does the Senator want to 
yield now? 

Mr. SWANSON. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Does the Senator mean the legislation in 
this bill? 

Mr. SWANSON. The legislation in this bill, as I understand. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, I have a telegram from the president 
of the national association now protesting against it. 

Mr. SWANSON. I understood exactly the reverse. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator is wrong, dead wrong. 

Mr. SWANSON, I understood from the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am making this point of order at his re- 
quest and because I agree with him. 

Mr. SWANSON. I understood from the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts that the information had come to him that the bill was 
satisfactory to the dentists of America. 

Mr, LODGE. I ask to have read the telegram which I send to 
the desk, 

Mr, SWANSON. That is my source of information; and it is 
utterly impossible to organize this Dental Corps except with the 
other legislation that we have here. 

Mr. BORAH. We are getting at the merits of the case, any- 


way. 
Mr. LODGE. No; this has nothing to do with the merits of 
the case. $ i 


The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


Senator LODGE, Washington, D. €.: 
As pretest of the National Dental Association, I wish to urge that 
yo give your Sapport to the Navy Dental Corps amendment as reported 
o the Senate. lieve if this amendment is passed it will be the most 
satisfactory solution of the Army and Navy dental problems. 
Tuomas P, Hinman, President. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, perhaps I shall not be able to 
speak directly to the merits of the ruling of the Chair, but while 
I am on my feet I want to say that, as a relatively new Member 
of this body, I am going to begin now to do the utmost in my 
power to stop this system of legislation in appropriation bills, 
and with that thought in mind I am going to vote on this ocea- 
sion to reverse the ruling of the Chair. 

I think I have discovered no greater menace in handling the 
affairs of the Republic than this persistent legislation in appro- 
priation bills and the passing upon matters that will not stand 
before this body on their own merits. 

It occurs to me that the reorganization legislation relating to 
the Navy ought to be here as a separate measure and ought to be 
considered on the distinct merits of the case. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, what the Senator from Ohio 
IMr. Harprne] has said leads me to make, at the outset, a few 
observations on general legislation on appropriation bills. 

I am as much opposed to general legislation on appropriation 
bills as he is, I do not think it is a wise way to legislate; but 
Congress has been driven to it by the difficulty of getting through 
these bills as separate measures. 

Both Houses have taken the utmost care to shut out general 
legislation on appropriation bills. Our rule says that no gen- 
eral legislation shall be in order on an appropriation bill, and a 
point of order, if sustained, carries it out. The House rule is 
even more drastic. The House rule provides that there shall 
be no legislation upon an appropriation bill which changes 
existing law. That is even more drastic. 

Now, this is the situation that is created: The House has a 
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Under a special rule, which is prepared and brought in by the 
Committee on Rules in this and in other bills, the House allowed 
the Committee on Naval Affairs to put a mass of general legis- 
lation on this bill. They put it on the Post Office bill, too. It 
comes over to the Senate a mass of general legislation affecting 
many subjects, and are we to be told that we are to be deprived 
of our power of general legislation when the House can engage 
in it to any extent they please—that our rule is to hold in the 
minutest way 

Mr. CURTIS and Mr. HARDWICK addressed the Chair. 

Mr. LODGE. One moment. Mr, President, I should like to 
finish this point—that our rule is to hold and that we are to be 
cut off from general legislation by action taken in the House, 
which we can not imitate because we do not have the system of 
special rules? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator now 
yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is not the situation, is it? Is it 
not true that the Senate itself 

Mr. LODGE. I think it is the situation, or I should not have 
stated it so. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am going to try to show the Senator 
why it is not the situation. There is a provision in our rules, 
in Rule XL, that the Senate can suspend the rules just like 
the House of Representatives does, The Senate is not helpless. 
The rules can be suspended. 

Mr. LODGE. It is not done in the House under suspension 
of the rules, 

Mr. HARDWICK. I understand; it is done in another way, 
but it can be done here and it is done there, too, under the rules. 

Mr. LODGE. It is done in the House by a majority vote, 
adopting a rule reported from the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is the only difference, of course, 

Mr. LODGE. And we have to have, rightly, two-thirds to 

the rules. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is right. 

Mr. LODGE. The House has a power that we have not. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. LODGE. I do. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to ask the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts if this abuse could not be corrected if the Senate 
committees would strike out all legislation in appropriation 


bills and instruct their conferees to insist that nothing but. 
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appropriations should be contained in the bills, and that no 
legislation should be consented to? 

Mr. LODGE. The powers of conferees are considerable, but 
they do not go to the extent of making the House abandon 
legislation it has put on. Now, the House general legislation 
comes over here, and is not subject to a point of order. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. LODGE. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. I want to ask the Senator, before he takes 
his seat 

Mr. LODGE. I am not going to take my seat just yet, but 
I shall be glad to have the Senator put the question. 

Mr. THOMAS. I just want to ask him to explain to the 
Senate what the position of this corps will be in the event that 
some legislation is not enacted concerning it? 

Mr. LODGE. I will touch on that in a moment. 

In this bill, Mr. President, the House began by increasing the 
number of enlisted men. That they have a prescriptive right to 
do without regard to a special rule, as we have. But by in- 
creasing the number of enlisted men they necessitated changes 
affecting the entire personnel of the Navy. If you increase the 
number of enlisted men you are obliged to have more flag offi- 
cers and more captains and more of the different grades. You 
have got to keep your officers in proportion to the enlisted men. 
The House did nothing on that poiat. It is absolutely essential 
that it should be done—absolutely essential in order to have the 
Navy in a workable condition. The Senate thereupon has put 
in the legislation increasing the grades, increasing the number 
of officers in each grade. That is made absolutely necessary 
by the legislation of the House. The House went much further 
than that. They entered into the whole field of personnel. They 
added to the personnel. They permitted men to be appointed 
from civil life to the engineers only, and those men were to 
come into the line, and, by so doing, change the whole arrange- 
ment of the line. They brought in the Naval Reserve; they 
brought in the Aviation Corps—all new legislation of the most 
extensive kind, all affecting the personnel of the Navy, because 
they introduced in the Aviation Corps, as among the engineers, 
officers from civil life who can be subsequently placed in the 
line, affecting the whole ranking of the line. 

The Senator from Georgia has attempted to narrow it down 
to the proposition that this is a separate corps, and that there- 
fore, unless the House has legislated specifically on the Dental 
Corps, the Senate has no right to touch it. The Dental Corps 
is not a separate and independent corps. It is under the Sur- 
geon General. It is part of the Medical Corps of the Navy, and 
under the command of the Surgeon General. The House, in 
dealing with the Medical Corps, reorganized the pharmacist 
service. They reorganized the Hcspital Corps throughout, the 
Hospital Corps being part of the Medical Corps, exactly like 
the Dental Corps. They put in, on page 49, a hospital and am- 
bulance service provision, and they provided that officers and 
enlisted men of the Medical Department of the Navy serving 
with a body of marines detached for service with the Army 
shall be subject to the Rules and Articles of War, and that in- 
eludes the Dental Corps; and they put in new legislation, in 
that clause, covering the Dental Corps. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, if it does not bother him, does not his own bill call this 
the Dental Reserve Corps, and make it a separate corps? 

Mr. LODGE. Why, they called it the Hospital Corps—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. I know; but does not your bill, the one 
that we have under consideration, call this the Dental Reserve 
Corps? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. That is a mere subheading. 
speaking of the law. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am speaking of the iaw, too. 

Mr. LODGE. Those heads are not law. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I know, but the bill says “a Navy Dental 
Reserve Corps is hereby authorized.” 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is part of the language of the bill— 
not a subhead. 

Mr. LODGE. It does not make any difference. The Hospital 
Corps is under it. You can not detach the Hospital Corps. 
You can not detach the pharmacists. They all come under the 
Medical Corps. under the Surgeon General, under one command. 

Mr. HARDWICK. They all come under the Secretary of 
the Navy, too. The whole business does. 

Mr. LODGE. Now, Mr. President, if we are going to be 
technical, on page 49, in the provision about officers and en- 
listed men of the Medical Department, the House has covered 
the Dental Corps, and it is open to us to amend and extend. I 


I am 


put it, however, on the broad ground on which the Chair put it. 
The House entered into the great field of naval personnel, 
which covers every corps in the Navy and every officer in the 
line. They entered into it largely. They entirely reorganized 


the Marine Corps. I need not rehearse them. They filled the 
bill with personnel legislation. Now, the Dental Corps at this 
moment rests on two provisions, both in appropriation bills, both 
put in in the Senate, both general legislation; and those two 
provisions of 1912 and 1913 conflict. The result of the conflict, 
and of the points raised against the rulings of the department, 
is that the assistant dental surgeons who come into the corps, 
who pass examinations and serve their probationary period, 
have been hung up here all winter on the Executive Calendar. 
It needs legislation. ! 

This legislation was prepared in the department. Not a line 
was written by any member of the committee. The amendment 
about the Dental Reserve Corps was brought to me by Dr. 
Brown, of Columbus, who is chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of the National Dental Association. The department 
made no objection to it, and it was put in exactly as it was 
handed to me by Dr. Brown, who told me it was satisfactory 
to all the members of the Dental Reserve Corps. 

That is the origin of the legislation. The object is to put the 
Dental Corps of the Navy on a working basis. It is 
treated exactly as the Army is. The legislation is based on the 
Army legislation, and it is put in as a necessary addition to the 
wide-sweeping personnel legislation of the House. 

Mr. President, I think it is properly there. I am in full ac- 
cord with the ruling. I was in full accord with the ruling when 
the Chair made it on June 20, in which he said, as I have al- 
ready cited it— 

The Chair has no doubt that Rule XVI, with reference to general leg- 
islation upon an appropria Hon bill, does not apply where the House puts 
general legislation in the bill. The Chair believes that when the House 
enters into that field the Senate has a right to pursue the field. 

Now, the House has entered into this field in every direction. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, as a future guide, does the 
Senator go any further than to say that when the general legis- 
lation of the House relates to a particular field we may enter 
that particular field, and no more? Or may we enter into the 
entire field of general legislation? 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, I do not say for a moment, because the 
House has put in general legislation, that we can enter on any 
other general legislation. 

Mr. BORAH. Then it all revolves around the proposition of 
wat is the particular subject upon which the House has en- 
tered? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. And we must confine ourselves to that particu- 
lar subject. 

Mr. LODGE. I think so. Now, the House has entered very 
largely into the field of personnel legislation, affecting the per- 
sonnel of the Navy throughout. It has even put in general leg- 
islation affecting this precise Dental Corps. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the House entered at all into the field 
of personnel legislation, according to the theory of the Senator, 
could the Senate pursue it as far as it pleased? 

Mr. LODGE. Personnel legislation? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. Absolutely. 

Mr. HARDWICK. In other words—I am just trying to get 
the Senator’s view—if the House enacted legislation relating 
to gunners in the Navy, then the Senate could take the whole 
field, from admirals down to gunners, everything, according to 
the Senator’s view? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not think that the organization of a gun 
crew would ever be classified by anybody as personnel legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I say, if we did have it presented. 

Mr. LODGE. It is not a matter of law, to begin with; it is 
not a matter of regulation here. ‘The Senate never regulated a 
gun crew, and never will. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not want the Senator to get away 
from the question. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not get away from the question at all. I 
am talking about personnel legislation—not about something 
that is not personnel legislation, 

Mr. HARDWICK. Suppose the House of Representatives en- 
acted legislation affecting the personnel of enlisted men in the 
Navy, would that authorize the Senate to start out with ad- 
mirals and go clear through and coyer the whole field? 

Mr. LODGE. That is precisely what has been done. 
been rendered necessary by the increase of enlisted men. 


It has 
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Mr. BRANDEGER. I wish to ask the Senator in relation to 
the statement he has just made, as I understood him, that the 
House had entered into some legislation in this bill in relation 
to tne naval Dental Corps. 

Mr. LODGE. On page 49, “ officers and enlisted men of the 
Medical Department of the Navy,” of which the Dental Corps 
is a part, “serving with a body of marines if detached for serv- 
ice with the Army "—Hospital Corps, doctors, everybody—it puts 
them all while serving with the marines detached for service 
with the Army under the Rules and Articles of War. It affects 
them directly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Does the Senator claim that, under the 
language on page 49, line 15, where the House treats the Medical 
Department of the Navy, that that is the same sort of legisla- 
tion as the amendment on page 52, which creates a Dental Re- 
serve Corps? 

Mr. LODGE.. There is a Dental Reserve Corps now. It does 
not create it. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Well, it says it is authorized to be organ- 
ized and operated. 

Mr. LODGE. No; it exists. It is simply to put it on a proper 
footing. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It revises the present legislation in rela- 
tion to that subject. 

Mr. LODGE. That is all. Now, the Senate committee is 
endeavoring to make the personnel legislation coherent, stand- 
ing on the broad ground that, as the House under its special rule 
has entered widely into the field of personnel, it seemed to the 
Senate committee not only to be the duty but the absolute right 
to go on and perfect that personnel legislation. 

It was on that basis that the committee acted, and the deci- 
sion of the Chair, that the House having largely entered in the 
field of personnel—that is, affecting the rank of officers and the 
organization of the staff—the Senate has a right to pursue it, 
I fully believe is right, because if we submit to this thing 
we remain bound by our rules while the House can enter the 
whole field of general legislation and the Senate is cut off from 
its constitutional rights in that respect. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I have come to have very little 
confidence in any decision of the Senate upon a point of order. 
We are so prone to be influenced by our views of the merits 
of the question before the Senate that I think decisions of the 
Senate are very rarely based upon the pure and simple ques- 
tion as to whether the ruling of the Chair is right or wrong. 

I suppose that nobody is more strongly opposed to the pend- 
ing bill than I am. I may be too strongly opposed to it. It 
rather horrifies me to think of the extent to which we are 
going in the enlargement of the Navy by this proposed legisla- 
tion. I am opposed to this particular provision, but not more 
so than I am to other provisions of the bill and to the bill as 
a whole. But notwithstanding my conviction as to the merits 
of the bill I am perfectly satisfied that the ruling of the Chair 
on the point of order is correct and should be sustained, and 
for this reason: The House has made the subject matter of this 
legislation the complete reorganization and enlargement of 
the Navy. That is the form in which it is presented to the 
Senate. If the Senate shall conclude that in order to make 
that reorganization and enlargement perfect something else 
should be added, it seems to me that it is perfectly legitimate 
and not in any sense in violation of the rules of the Senate 
for it to make this addition. 

So, Mr. President, notwithstanding my views upon the merits 
of this legislation I shall vote to sustain the ruling of the 
Chair. I agree with other Senators that we have gone to great 
lengths in violation of the rules of the Senate by including 
general legislation in appropriation bills. I think the Senator 
from Ohio feels just as every other new Senator does, that 
this is a great evil and should be prevented. I know how 
strongly I felt that way myself when I came into the Senate. 
I have in the nearly six years I have been here become accus- 
tomed to the continuous violation of the rules by the insertion 
in appropriation bills of new or general legislation. 

The Insertion in appropriation bills of general legislation is 
generally attempted to be justified on the ground, just as 
has been done here, that legislation of that kind can not be 
enacted in any other way; but that is the very reason why it 
should be excluded from appropriation bills.. If they can not 
be passed upon their merits, then they ought not to be passed 
at all. But in this instance I do not believe that we are violat- 
ing the rules of the Senate, and for that reason I agree with 
the Chair. 

The Chair is not a part of the legislative body. The Chair 
is not supposed to have any views upon the merits of this pro- 
posed legislation. We may expect from the Chair a perfectly 
fair and unbiased ruling upon any question that comes before 


the Senate, and we do expect it and are not disappointed. The 
Chair, like all the balance of us, may be mistaken, but I think 
the Senate accepts the ruling of the Chair as being perfectly 
fair and just to all parties concerned, and in this instance I 
am perfectly satisfied that the Chair is right in the ruling 
which has been made, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, fortunately I am in a posi- 
tion to reach a conclusion upon the question before the Senate 
without any prejudice growing out of a positive conviction with 
respect to the merit of the proposed amendment. I do not know 
at this moment how I will vote upon the amendment if it is 
finally submitted to the Senate. 

We are constantly between two conflicting rules. The Senate 
has a constitutional right to amend bills that are sent from the 
House to the Senate. Under parliamentary taw the right of 
amendment has no limitations with which I am familiar. We 
have attempted to limit by rule our right of amendment in cer- 
tain instances. We have provided that upon a general appro- 
priation bill an amendment proposing general legislation shall 
not be in order. 

I should ‘ike to ask the Senator from Georgia, however, this 
question: Suppose the House had legislated upon the Dental 
Corps, and an amendment to the House bill in that particular 
were proposed, the amendment offered by the Senator in the 
Senate would be general legislation. The fact that the House 
had legislated upon the subject would not change the character 
of the amendment proposed in the Senate, and it would be pro- 
hibited by the strict letter of our rule, no matter if it were the 
simplest amendment to a House bill which in itself proposed 
general legislation. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me, in connec- 
tion with the Post Office appropriation bill I had occasion to 
look into that question very closely, and I think not, because 
the text of the bill that comes from the House can not be sub- 
ject to the Senate rule. Any amendment to the House text is 
therefore in order and germane. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senate rules make no exception of that 
kind. I am not suggesting, as you will presently see, that there 
is not an exception, but I simply say that the rules make no 
such exception, and if they are literally applied we could not 
add to a House bill an amendment proposing general legisla- 
tion, no matter how intimately connected it might be with the 
House proposal. Therefore we have introduced the exception, 
We have substantially said that we can propose general legisla- 
tion upon a House bill if it is germane to the House provision. 

So far as I am concerned, I intend to vote upon the question 
now before the Senate with no reference whatever to the merits 
of the amendment, but strictly guided by what I believe to be 
a fair construction of our rules. I believe that inasmuch as the 
Dental Corps is an integral part of the naval service in a bill 
which proposes a reorganization of the naval service which 
radically changes the scope of the duties which are to be per- 
formed by the dental surgeons, an amendment respecting the 
Dental Corps is germane to the House proposal, and if it is 
germane to the House proposal then we can, without violation 
of our rules, consider an amendment to it. 

I can not see how any other conclusion can be reached and 
preserve our right of amendment. Any other rule, as it seems 
to me, must put into operation the second or third section of 
Rulé XVI and excludes all amendments proposed in the Senate 
which are of a general legislative character, 

If the point of order were, Is this amendment germane to the 
House bill? I would be compelled to vote that the point of 
order was not well taken, for I think it is germane to the legis- 
lation proposed by the House, and therefore is not prohibited by 
oor rules; and my vote will be in support of the ruling of the 

hair, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the question before the Sen- 
ate is not the question of germaneness, but we have a rule 
affecting that question, and that question is submitted to the 
Senate. 

The first question we ought to consider is whether this is new 
legislation. I was very much impressed by what the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Harprng] said. Though a new Member, he has 
seen where this thing is leading. I would commend to the 
Naval Committee what the Military Committee have done. 
They brought in a separate bill for the reorganization of the 
personnel of the Army, and it was heard here in the Senate, 
discussed at length, and passed in the regular way and under 
the rules as provided. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, the whole dental 
legislation of the Army is in the Army bill. It is not a separate 
bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand that we can do anything by 
unanimous consent, : 
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Mr. LODGE. It was not in the Army appropriation bill; it 
was in the Army bill. 


Mr. OVERMAN. We had an Army personnel bill here and 
discussed it for weeks and enacted it into law, and that ought 
to have been done in regard to the Navy. But the House, in- 
stead of doing that, has loaded up this bill with new legislation 
in regard to the personnel of the Navy and has touched upon 
pms point except one, and what is that? That is the Dental 

rps. 

The Senator says they have legislated in regard to the per- 
sonnel of the Dental Corps. I deny it. He said that is the case 
because the Medical Corps is legislated upon, not the per- 
sonnel of the Medical Corps, but simply because there is some 
. here in regard to the Medical Corps that will make it 

order. 

Mr. WORKS. I want to say that in what I said about the 
ruling of the Chair I was not intending in any way to justify 
the course takem by the House. That is not the question that is 
presented here, it seems to me. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; I only mentioned that incidentally, be- 
cause I was impressed with what the Senator from Ohio said 
as to the danger of this legislation and the reason of the rule. 

Mr. WORKS. I agree with the Senator from North Carolina 
entirely upon that subject. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, what is the question? What 
does the rule say? Are we to be bound by the rules? 

No amendment which er general legislation shall be received to 
any general appropriation 

Is this a general appropriation bill? The title of it shows that 
it is a general appropriation bill, making appropriations for the 
Navy. Now, what is the ruling of the Chair? That because the 
House has violated the rule the Senate can violate the rule. 

Mr. President, certainly that position can not be maintained, 
Then, is this a violation of the rule? The Senator argues that 
because there is a reorganization of the personnel of the Navy 
we can legislate with a part of the Navy that is not mentioned 
in the bill; that has not been legislated on in any respect what- 
ever. 

Now, is this in order? The rule says it is not in order. 
Is it general legislation? That is admitted. If that is ad- 
mitted, it is out of order, because the rule says it is out of 
order. Then all this argument is leading us to do it because 
the House has legislated upon some department and that there- 
fore we can legislate. The House has legislated as to the 
Hospital Corps. Yes; we can amend that. The House did 
wrong, but it is here. It legislated about one department and 
another. We can amend that. Have you amended it? Have 
you reorganized in any way the Dental Corps? There is not 
one line of it. Because the House has legislated in regard to 
the Hospital Corps you claim that you can legislate on the 
Dental Corps. There are two laws on the subject, I admit. 

There is a contention that the law of 1912 is in existence, 
and there is a contention on the other side that the law of 
1913 repealed or modified that. These are the two laws that are 
attempted to be dealt with here. 

So, Mr. President, this is new legislation and against the 


rules. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

Mr. OVERMAN. I wish to have read a telegram from Dr. 
Crenshaw. I send it to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 
Senator THomas W. HARDWICK, ATLANTA, GA., July Il, 1916. 

Washington, D. C.: 


Let me urge 7 to make point of order a 
carried in naval appropriation, it destroys 


st the dental matter 
e 1913 law. 

W. M. CRENSHAW. 

Mr. LODGE. Since two telegrams have been read I think 
it is just as well to have it known just who the signer: of the 
telegrams are. 

The &-cretary read as follows: 

Dr. Crenshaw is president of the Faculty Association, composed of 
deans of some 35 or 40 dental colleges. 

Hinman is president of the National Dental Association, composed 
ef about 20,0 members, 

Mr. SWANSON, I move to lay the appeal on the table. 

Mr. HARDWICK. On that I demand the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On the motion of the Senator from 
Virginia to lay the appeal from the decision of the Chair upon 
the table the yeas and nays have been ordered, and the Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

Mr. LODGE. A vote to lay on the table sustains the Chair? 
ed VICE PRESIDENT. A vote to lay on the table sustains 

e Chair, 
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The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BECKHAM (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] and withhold 
my vote for the present. 

Mr. CATRON (when his name was called). E have a pair 
with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. He does not 
seem to be present, and I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. CLAPP (when his name was called). Owing to the ab- 
sence of my general pair, the senior Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Simmons], I am constrained to withhold my vote. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas (when his name was called). I 
observe that the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] 
is not present. I have a pair with that Senator, and I there- 
fore withhold my vote for the present. 

Mr. HARDING (when his name was called). In the absence 
of my general pair, the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UN- 
DERWOOD], I withhold my vote. If I were permitted to vote, I 
should vote “nay.” 
| Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MARTINE] and 
therefore withhold my vote. ; 

Mr. VARDAMAN (when the name of Mr. Surexps was called). 
I am requested to announce the absence of the junior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. SHretps] on important business. I wish 
this announcement to stand for the day. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I wish to in- 
gone Beg va the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP] has 
vot 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have a pair with that Senator, and I 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr, TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. VARDAMAN (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH]. 
In his absence I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I 
should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lrerrrr], but 
I transfer it to the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Huemes] and 
vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. pu. Pont] to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Sxurevps} and vote “yea.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman]. He is not in the 
Chamber, and for that reason I withhold my vote. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Sara]. In his absence I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. WEEKS (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
James]. He is not present, and therefore I wish to withdraw 
my vote. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I announce my pair with the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. WapswortH]. In his absence I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Myers] is absent on account of illness. 

Mr. CATRON. I have previously stated that I am paired with 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], who Is not present. I 
wish further to state that if at liberty to vote I should yote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. VARDAMAN. There is evidently a misunderstanding 
somewhere. I notice the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Hots] has annqunced a pair with the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. WapswortH]. Since that has taken place, I desire 
to be recorded as voting “ nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). Mr. President, I was out of the Chamber when the 
question on which the Senate is now voting was stated. When 
I voted I did not understand it, and I do not really understand 
it now. I therefore ask the privilege of withdrawing my vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, per- 
mission to do so will be granted. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Though I believe it has been hereto- 
fore stated that my colleague [Mr. Lane] is detained from the 
Senate by illness, I desire to make that announcement for the 
day, and shall not again make it. 

Mr. CHILTON. I desire to announce my pair with the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. Faru], to transfer it to the Senator 
from California [Mr, PHELAN], and to vote“ nay.” 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I am requested to announce 
the following pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] ; 

The Senator from Vermont | Mr. Page] with the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Gonk]; 

The Senator from Michigan IMr. Ssarg)} with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED]; and 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Crank] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. STONE]. 

The result was announced—yeas 37, nays 15, as follows: 


YEAS—37. 
Ashurst Johnson, Me. ‘enrose Taggart 
Bankhead Johnson, S. Dak. Pittman Thomas 
Beckham cenyon Poindexter Thompson 
Brady Kern Pomerene Tillman s 
Broussard Lee, Md. Ransdell Walsh ; 
Chamberlain Lodge Shafroth Williams JA 
Culberson McCumber Sheppard Works 
Cummins Martin, Va Smith, Ariz. 
Fletcher Nelson Smith, 8. C. 
Husting Oliver Swanson 

NAYS—15. 
Borah Curtis Jones moot 
Brandegee Gronna La Follette Sterling 
Bryan Hardwick Norris Vardaman 
Chilton Hitchcock Overman & 

NOT VOTING—43. 

Catron Harding Newlands Smith, Ga. 
Clapp Hollis O'Gorman Smith, Md. 
Clark, Wyo. Hughes Owen Smith, Mich. 
Clarke, Ark. James Page Stone 
Colt Lane Phelan Sutherland 
Dillingham Lea, Tenn Reed ‘Townsend 
du Pont ewis Robinson Underwood 
Fall Lippitt Saulsbury Wadsworth 
Gallinger MeLean Sherman Warren 
Gof Martine, N. J. Shields Weeks 
Gore Myers Simmons 


So the motion to lay on the table the appeal from the decision 
of the Chair was agreed to. 

Mr. SWANSON. I desire to offer an amendment to the pend- 
ing amendment of the committee. I send the amendment to 
the desk and ask the Secretary to read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator desire action 
upon the amendment beginning on page 49? 

Mr. SWANSON. I desire to amend it before it is acted upon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the committee amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 51, line 20, after the word “ serv- 
ice,” it is proposed to insert “and all officers in active service 
appointed under the provisions of the act of March 4, 1913.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amend- 
ment to the amendment is agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask the indulgence of 
the chairman of the committee for a moment. ~ 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER, A few days ago I presented an amendment 
intended to take care of the repairs and construction made 
necessary by reason of the storm which damaged very con- 
siderably the aeronautic station at Pensacola, Fla. At that 
time estimates had not been received as to the extent of the 
damage. Since then the estimates have come in, and I desire 
to withdraw the proposed amendment of which I gave notice 
several days ago, and in lieu of it to offer the amendment which 
I send to the Secretary’s desk. I understand that the Senator 
in charge of the bill will not object to the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 34, after line 20, it is proposed to 
insert: 

Navy aeronautic station, Pensacola, Fla.: To repair and recon- 
7220000. necessary, public works damaged by storm of July, 1916, 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, it is evident that the amend- 
ment ought to be adopted. It provides an appropriation to 
repair the damage to the aviation station at Pensacola occa- 
sioned by the recent hurricane. The station can not be made 
effective unless the repairs are made, and I accept the amend- 
ment on behalf of the committee. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator if the 
amount stated in the amendment is estimated by the depart- 
ment? Do they state that it will require that amount of money? 

Mr. SWANSON. I have a letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, stating what the amount is to be used for, and saying that 
it is absolutely necessary. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will say to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts that that is the estimate based on the report made to the 
department. 3 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment. 


The question is on agrecing to the 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In connection with the amendment, I have 
the permission of my colleague to insert in the Recorp a letter 
which he received after taking up the same matter with the 
department. The letter explains the necessity for the appro- 
priation, and I ask unanimous consent that it may be printed 
in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, July 13, 1916. 
Hon. NATHAN P. BRYAN, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Dran SENATOR: With reference to your letter of July 8, 1916, I 
have just received a detail estimate of the damage incurred at the Navy 
aerenautic station, Pensacola, Fla., by the very severe storm of July 
5, 1916. All of the wharves and piers at the station were practically 
wrecked and will require almost entire reconstruction. Overhead wir- 
ing, sea walls, and roads also suffered severely, and buildings were dam- 
aged to a less extent. The station estimates that it will, require an 
expenditure of $133,000 to repair the wharves and plers and $87,000 
to the other damage. ‘his contemplates the rebuilding of the 

resent wooden plers with creosoted-timber struc’ and retaining 

e overhead wiring for electric distribution and telephone systems. 

In view of the fact that this station is within the area where periodic 
storms of severe intensity may be expected, it is considered desirable 
that the wharves and piers be rebuilt of masonry or concrete in a per- 
manent manner and that all overhead wires be placed underground in 
conduits. This will require an additional expenditure of $200,000, 
making the total necessary $420,000. 

It is not pessible to undertake any such extensive work out of the 
current appropriations, and it is considered d le to have a pro- 
vision inserted in the naval appropriation bill now before the Senate 
es „$420,000 for this purpose. The following phraseology is 

avy acronantic station, Pensacola, Fla.: “To repair and recon- 
2 0 necessary, public works damaged by storm of July, 1916, 
"Sincerely, JoserHus DANIELS. 

Mr. SWANSON, I should now like to call up the next amend- 
ment which has been over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The first amendment which has 
been passed over is on page 4. 

Mr. SWANSON. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment passed over. 

The Secretary. The next amendment passed over is, on page 
41, after line 23, to strike out: “ Experimental laboratory: For 
laboratory and research work, including the construction, 
equipment, and operation of a laboratory, to be expended at 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Navy (limit of cost, not 
to exceed $1,500,000), $1,000,000,” and insert: 

Experimental and research laboratory: For laboratory and research 
work on the subject of gun erosion, torpedo motive power, the gyroscope, 
submarine guns, protection against submarine, torpedo, and mine attack, 
improvement in submarine attachments, improvement and development 
in submarine e es, storage batteries and propulsion, improvement 
in radio installations and such other n work for the benefit 
of the Government service, including the construction, equipment, and 
operation of a laboratory, the employment of scientific civilian as- 

stants as may become necessary, to be expended under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Navy, $2,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it was at my request that this 
amendment went over. I asked that it might go over, because 
I had received a great many protests against this item in the 
bill. The objections received by me were in the form of 
telegrams, with very little information attached. I wrote to 
the parties sending the telegrams asking for detailed informa- 
tion and requesting that they give their reasons for their objec- 
tion to the provision. I will say that up to the present time I 
have not received answers to my letters; perhaps I have hardly 
had time since I asked that the item go over and since writing 
the protestants to receive thelr replies, 

I hardly feel competent, Mr. President, to express an opinion 
as to the real necessity for the establishment of this experi- 
mental laboratory. I suppose some good may flow from it in 
years to come; but, so far as any advantage may accrue to 
the United States as affecting the additions to the Navy as 
provided for in this bill or in the event we should become in- 
volved in war, either with Mexico or with some European 
power, I do not believe that it would amount to anything. 

I take it for granted that it will require at least two years 
to complete the laboratory and secure the necessary instruments 
and machinery to operate it. It seems to me that $2,000,000 
for that purpose at this particular period is an exceedingly 
large sum of money. 

In some of the telegrams which I received it was stated that 
the senders did not understand why the Government of the 
United States should spend $2,000,000 for putting up a labora- 
tory as a plaything for a few men. That I consider a mere 
statement, and had no facts to sustain it. 

I had hoped that I would receive from the men sending me 
the protests definite information which I could present to the 
Senate in opposition to this item, if in my opinion it was rea- 
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sonable, but not having received ít, and the time having arrived 
when the Senate must act upon the amendment, I will say no 
more than I have. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I simply wish to say that 
this is a very important matter and that it is very strongly 
urged by the Navy Department and the experts of that de- 


partment. At the proposed laboratory there will be investi- 
gated subjects pertaining to gun erosion, torpedo motive power, 
and so forth. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I should like to hear 
what the Senator is saying, but I can not hear him on account 
of the confusion. 

Mr. SWANSON. This proposed laboratory is intended not 
as a plaything, as suggested by some of the parties who have 
corresponded with the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. It is 
intended to inaugurate a practical business investigation of the 
needs of the Navy and the Army. Gun erosion is a very im- 
portani subject. We have never had a laboratory or any 
proper means of practically ascertaining the best way to prevent 
the rapid erosion of our guns. 
we will save this amount very quickly. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. What is gun erosion? 

Mr. SWANSON. Gun erosion is caused by the passage of 
the projectile and the blast of the explosion through the barrel 
of the gun. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Has this amount been estimated for? 

Mr. SWANSON. It has been estimated for, and the House 
made provision for it, authorizing an expenditure of 81.500.000. 
Unless, however, the laboratory is going to be made really 
efficient, there is no use appropriating for it at all, and the 
million and a half dollars, which was the limit of cost in the 
House provision, would not be sufficient. There is no great 
businecs establishment that dees not have a workshop similar 
to the one now proposed for the Navy to study scientific and effi- 
coy methods. The work to be done in the laboratory for the 

Navy Department is to be entirely under the control and the 
advice of scientific experts. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. The thought to which the Senator has just 
given expression, that the different manufacturing establish- 
ments have these experimental stations, and so forth, had oc- 
curred to me. It must be true that the great gun factories and 
manufacturing establishments have applied every scientific test 
that is possible in their own affairs. 

Mr. SWANSON, But the Senator must remember that the 
Government manufactures a great many of its own guns, both 
for the Army and for the Navy; and if private enterprise has this 
privilege, I do not see why the Government should be deprived 
of an equal opportunity to find the best, the cheapest, and the 
most scientific way of accomplishing something. 

I should like also to say to the Senate that our air craft have 
not been as satisfactory as otherwise they would have been had 
we good motors. This is to make experiments and efforts to 
standardize motors for submarines and also for our air craft, 
among other things. 

Mr. OVERMAN. How much will the building cost, Mr. Presi- 
dent? Has the Senator any figures as to the amount n 
for the purchase of the site and the erection of the building? 

Mr. SWANSON. An estimate was made of the building, of 
the machinery, of the apparatus, and everything that was needed 
by men of as high character as Edison, men in the Navy, and 
men who have nothing except a patriotic purpose and who desire 
a wise expenditure of money to accomplish governmental good. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I was just asking how much the plant 
would cost? 1 

Mr. SMOOT. One million five hundred thousand dollars, and 
$500,000 additional for operation, 

Mr. SWANSON. It is the hearings, on page 882. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand the plant will cost $1,500,000. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What is the other $500,000 for? 

Mr. SWANSON. It is to equip it, and for running expenses. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Will the running expenses in one year be 
$500,000? 

Mr. SWANSON. This is not limited to one year. It is ap- 
propriated for that purpose until expended. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Then, after we once get the plant estab- 
3 we will have to appropriate money each year to carry 

on 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, has the Senator read 
the testimony before the House committee in relation to this 


matter? 
Mr. SWANSON. I have read the testimony. 


If we can make a saving ani 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. What officials of the Government ap- 
peared in behalf of this appropriation? 

Mr. SWANSON. The Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Is he the orly one? 

Mr. SWANSON. I can not recall any other one. 
speaking for the Navy Department. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Does the Senator know where it is ex- 
pected that this laboratory will be located? 

Mr. SWANSON. I have not the slightest idea. I do not 
think the department has reached any conclusion whatever in 
that respect. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Has the Senator any idea whether it is to 
be located here in Washington, or can it be located anywhere? 

Mr. SWANSON. I have not the slightest information on that 
subject. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Does the Senator understand that it is 
going to involve the purchase of a cite for the laboratory, or 
that it is to be located somewhere on land that the Government 
already owns? 

Mr. SWANSON. That is not expressed in the appropriation. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I noticed the absence of it, and I was curi- 
ous to know whether we were going to appropriate $2,000,000 for 
the construction and equipment of a laboratory that was not 
going to be standing on any land anywhere or whether it was 
to be suspended in nubibus. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Government has land that is suitable, 
I am satisfied that the department would prefer erecting it on 
Government land to purchasing land. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Is the department authorized to build 
the laboratory on any piece of land that the Government may own 
anywhere? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I will suggest that this may be 
a part of the Aviation Corps. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Oh, this is going to be an aviating 
laboratory? Well, I do not know anything about it, any more 
than the Senator appears to. Therefore I am not prepared to 
oppose it; but I really think such a proposition ought to have a 
little more definite statement. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, there is in existence some- 
where—I gave it to the Senator from Virginia or to my clerk; 
it has been mislaid for a moment—a letter directly from Thomas 
A. Edison to me explaining what this is for. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I did not hear the Senator. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I say there is a letter in existence from 
Thomas A. Edison himself, explaining what this is for and what 
is to be accomplished by it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I should be very glad to hear what Mr. 


Edison has to say. 
I ask to have it read at the desk. We have 


Mr. TILLMAN. 
just found it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think it will be a good thing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

LABORATORY oF THOMAS A. EDISON, 
Orange, N. J., July 18, 1916. 


He was 


Senator B. R. TILLMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sm: Your telegram, requesting copy of Mr. Edison's 
letter to you re the naval laboratory, was received by me during 
Dr. Hutchison’s absence. 

I have had a copy of the letter in question made, and take 
pleasure in inclosing it herewith. 

This letter goes forward by special-delivery mail, to insure 
its receipt by you to-morrow morning, the 14th instant. 

Please do not hesitate to call on me if there is anything 
further I can do. 

N. M. Esrorrn, 


Respectfully, 
Secretary to Dr. Hutchison. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Dr. Hutchison is Thomas A. Edison's chief 
lieutenant and chief engineer. 

I ask now to have the other letter read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

; OrnanceE N. J., June 5, 1916. 
Hon. B. R. TILLMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. TIlatax: I was somewhat disappointed at the 
action of the House Naval Cummittee in not suggesting a little 
more money for the experimental laboratory. 

The plans were made for a works which, when completed and 
fully equipped, would cost $5,000,000, but the minimum con- 
struction would cost not less than one and a half millions. It 
will require at least half a million after completion of the mini- 
mum to lay in a supply of materials and start operating. 


For quick action it Is necessary to have a considerable stock 
of supplies of every kind in order that there shall be no delay 
when the naval authorities want results quickly, especially if 
the laboratory is to work 24 hours daily with three shifts of men, 
making it possible to accomplish in 30 days what would gen- 
erally require 3 months with one shift of men. In fact, with the 
pos proposed and the supplies, I believe it could be reduced to 

5 days. 

As to the amount of work to be done and the extension of 
buildings and machinery to the full extent of the plans and the 
further sums of money required, all this will, of course, depend 
upon the demands made by the naval authorities. 

If the United States of America desires that its fighting ma- 
chinery be kept up to date and not excelled or eyen approached by 
that of any other nation, so as to get machinery that has been 
thoroughly tested and standardized, and so that duplicates van be 
obtained at low costs from competitive manufacturing estab- 
lishments, then the experimental laboratory is the only possible 
way this object can be attained; but whatever you do, vote at 
least two million. If this is impossible, it would be better to 
drop the thing altogether. 

Yours, very truly, THos. A. EDISON. 

Mr, SWANSON. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senate 
that we have a consulting board in the Navy, consisting of two 
men appointed from each of the 11 great scientific societies of 
America, with which the Navy will consult with reference to the 
running of this laboratory; and the Navy are very insistent that 
this item should be agreed to. They believe that it will be very 
beneficial, and it seems so to me, 

The claim is repeatedly made that our Army and Navy do not 
lead in progress. Here is an opportunity to give them a chance 
to have the most scientific method of ascertaining the needs 
enumerated in this appropriation. If Senators will only read 
the item on page 42, they can clearly see the purposes sought to 
be accomplished. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, as I think the Senate is aware, 
I am very strongly in favor of this bill. I opposed this amend- 
ment in the committee. I opposed the original House provision. 
I must be honest about it. I think the whole thing is a sheer 
waste of the public money. I do not think it is needed. I think 
there is nothing at all to it; and I feel bound, out of respect for 
myself, to say that. 

Mr, BORAH. Mr. President, I have undertaken to read the 
statement of Mr. Edison as made before the committee of the 
House with regard to this matter with the hope that I should 
find something in Mr. Edison’s statement, whose word and 
whose views upon these matters we all profoundly respect, to 
justify voting for this amendment. But it seems to me to be 
just what the language implies, namely, an experimental labora- 
tory. It is an idea, apparently, that certain things may be 
accomplished; that they desire, at least, to experiment with 
reference to certain things. But the objection I have to this is 
the loose and general way in which the amendment is drawn. 
There is no safeguard surrounding the expenditure. I am op- 

to those lump-sum appropriations. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the amendment proposed by the 
committee is one that appropriates, it is true, a great deal of 
money. As I look at it, however, it is an investigation of a 
scientific nature. The investigations can not be known in ad- 
vance to be either of benefit or otherwise; but any investigation 
of this kind necessarily must be an uncertain one. When we 
realize that all improvements that have been made in arma- 
ments, in guns, in ammunition, and in shells were the necessary 
result of investigation, it seems to me that if we want to have 
our Navy scientific and efficient we ought to favor any reason- 
able investigation, although we can not know in advance that 
the results are going to be beneficial. 

I am opposed to the increases in the Navy. I suppose most 
of the Senators and a great many other people would regard 
me as a crank on the subject. The great agitation for pre- 
paredness that has covered such a wide field and brought within 
its fold armies of men and women in all walks of life all over 
the United States has not impressed me. I believe they are 
wrong. I-think they have had a great effect upon public opinion 
and upon Members of Congress and that we are undertaking in 
this bill to expand away beyond reason. 

I presume most of those would say in advance that I would 
be opposed to an amendment of this kind, but I have always 
contended, Mr. President, that I favor an efficient Navy. -I do 
not believe in “ peace at any price.” I want to maintain the 
honor of our country, and if we are so unfortunate as to get 
into war I want us to have the best that can possibly be made 
through the ingenuity of mankind. Therefore I favor investi- 


gatious of this kind. I am going to vote for this amendment, 
although I am opposed, and especially at this time, to practi- 
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cally all of the program In regard to the building of battleships 
and other similar vessels provided for in this bill. It seems to 
me that this goes toward efficiency, nnd I am in favor of eff- 
ciency in private life and in public life. I believe that what- 
ever Navy and whatever Army we do have we ought to make 
it absolutely the best that we possibly can make it. 

Mr. President, I remember when I first came to Congress, a 
little more than 13 years ago, sitting in the House of Repre- 
sentatives listening to a debate on one of the great appropriation 
bills. It was at a time when Mr. Langley had been investigating 
in regard to the flying machine, and there was an attempt made 
to provide a small appropriation in that bill to supply him with 
funds, and it was virtually laughed and ridiculed out of the 
House of Representatives. It would be interesting to read now 
the debates that took place then within the memory and within 
the recollection of all of us. Sometime, I think, when the 
weather is not so hot and we have more time, I am going to read 
to the Senate some of the things that were said then by some of 
the great men of the country, some still in publie life. Honest as 
they were, they were nevertheless opposed to that investigation, 
because they compared Langley with Darius Green and made 
all similar comparisons, and, as I said, laughed the appropria- 
tion out, But time has demonstrated that Langley was really 
the father of the flying machine and that it was due to his 
initiative and his investigation to a great extent that this 
machine was afterwards perfected. I say “ perfected "—I ought 
to modify that, because probably it is in its infancy now. 

I hesitate, in any business, to criticize the man who wants to 
make an investigation. We know that improvements have been 
made in the past along the lines that are indicated in this 
amendment—improvements that would now mean the differ- 
ence between success and failure of a navy founded and, built 
N to the old plans, as against one built upon the new 
plans. 

As long as we must haye a Navy or an Army, and must equip 
it, I want to equip it with the best that can be obtained. It 
seems to me that we ought not to hesitate to vote any reason- 
able amount of money for any scientific investigation having 
for its honest object and its honest purpose the improvement 
of guns, the improvement of shells, the improvement of sub- 
marines, torpedoes, mines, and all similar things. This is one 
of the few committee amendments tending, perhaps, to expan- 
sion—although I do not think it does—that I favor; and I hope 
therefore that the committee amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I certainly hope the Senata 
will retain this amendment. We appropriate in this bill $139,- 
000,000 for the construction of ships of various types. We 
haye appropriated $3,500,000 for aviation. When the depart- 
ment asks for a laboratory of its own, so that it will not be 
dependent upon outside private individuals for research and 
for efficiency to solve the problems of the Navy, if we are go- 
ing to have a Navy, it seems to me that it is wise and proper 
to respond to that request and give them on opportunity to do 
these things. 

Take the motors. The trouble with our aircraft and our sub- 
marines has been that we have not developed, either in the 
Navy or in private manufacturing establishments, motors that 
are satisfactory either for our air craft or for our submarines, 
Our troubles in that respect have arisen from lack of a motor. 
This is to make an investigation of that kind. Torpedoes re- 
quire very peculiar machinery. The improvements in that line, 
if we make them in secret, might at some time mean either vic- 
tory or defeat. This is an appropriation of $2,000,000 for 
efficiency. 

What is the great natlon of to-day, in proportion to its popu- 
lation, for efficiency? The German nation, Why? Because the 
German Government has laboratories, and the Government 
makes experiments. In agriculture, in war, in munitions, and 
in all directions the Government has great laboratories in 
which it can ascertain the eflicient, economical, and scientific 
way of accomplishing things. 

It seems to me the time has arrived when the Navy should 
have a laboratory plant under experts in the Navy with the 
advice of 22 of the most scientific men in America to give this 
Government the same opportunity and the same chance. It is 
useless to ridicule a consulting board of 22 scientists of this 
country headed by Mr, Edison, who has revolutionized many 
of the arts in electricity. Mr. Edison and 22 of the greatest 
scientists in America have agreed to give their knowledge, their 
genius, and their time without any expense whatever fo the 
Government in trying to make this laboratory a success, and 
there will be united with the genius and skill and knowledge in 
the Navy these 22 scientists selected by the 11 great scientific 
bodies of America. It seems to me we would be derelict in our 
duty if we did not appropriate the sum of $2,000,000 to make 
this a possibility for efficiency and for success. 
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Now, as to the purposes. The House simply made it a million 
and a half without defining the purpose. The amendment of the 
Senate committee defines the work to be done. Anyone can 
read the amendment on page 42 and see that it will be of the 
utmost value and importance to the Navy. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. Mr. President, I am in favor of efficiency 
quite as much as any other Senator, and especially at this time 
I am in favor of anything that will contribute to the efficiency 
of the Army and the Navy. The trouble with this amendment 
is it is, in my opinion, an inefficient amendment to accomplish 
any desirable purpose. It is impossible, I think, for anybody to 
read the Senate committee’s substitute amendment and form any 
accurate idea of what is to be done with this money. I am going 
to read it myself so that it will be in the RECORD ; 

Experimental and research laboratory: For laboratory and research 
work on the subject of gun erosion, torpedo motive power, the gyroscope, 
submarine guns, protection against submarine, torpedo and mine attack, 
improvement in submarine attachments, improvement and development 
in submarine engines, storage batteries and propulsion, improvement in 
radio installations and such other necessary work for the efit of the 
Government service, including the construction, repne and operation 
of a laboratory, the employment of scientific civilian assistants as may 


become air g 4p: be expended under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Navy, $2,000,000. 


It starts out by saying “ For laboratory and research work.” 
How much of this appropriation is going to be used for the con- 
struction of a laboratory? How many scientific civilian assistants 
are to be hired and paid out of this appropriation of $2,000,000? 
This so-called scientific consulting board, I understand, is an 
extra oflicial body and not under the employment of the Gov- 
ernment at all. Who is to say what their relation will be and 
how much they will have to say about running this thing? 
Who is to say what is to be done when they disagree? 

The truth of it is this appropriation of $2,000,000 is to ex- 
pended by the Secretary of the Navy in his discretion. Accord- 
ing to the letter of Mr. Edison which was read at the desk, he 
says there ought to be $5,000,000 appropriated for this service 
to do it effectively. I am perfectly willing to vote to appro- 
priate $5,000,000 or $10,000,000 to investigate this subject if 
the end of it can be seen and if it is to be done upon a plan 
and a schedule which would appeal to the judgment of business 
men, 

It is perfectly evident from this amendment—at least it is 
perfectly evident to me—that no Senator on this floor and no 
Senator on the committee who has advocated it has any definite 
idea in his mind about what is to become of this appropriation 
of $2,000,000, except that it is to be benevolently assimilated 
necording to the intuitions of the Secretary of the Navy and 
disbursed according to his pulsating generosity. 

That is not the way for the Government to go ahead and appro- 
priate money. As to every other department of the Government 
the two Houses of Congress, after a specific examination of 
witnesses before the committee, decide what the salaries of every 
official and every employee, even down to stenographers and 
doorkeepers and clerks, shall be. Here no man knows what is 
to be done. 

Mr. SWANSON. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I will. 

Mr. SWANSON. In a large construction like that of the 
factory of the Ford automobile, I have no doubt that they have 
for their purpose a regular factory with a laboratory to develop 
their engines and to develop their machinery. Yet this Govern- 
ment, in the Navy Department, has no such laboratory. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not yield to the Senator to make a 
speech inside my speech, The Senator has made two speeches 
and he can make as many as he has a mind to, but not in my 
time. I will yield to the Senator or to any other Senator for a 
question. 

I understand perfectly well that the. Ford Motor Co. and 
every other successful enterprise has its advisory department 
and its experimental department and its laboratories and it 
attempts to get the best men it can for intelligent experimenta- 
tions. I admit that the subjects that are enumerated in this 
amendment are olscure and highly technical and they are very 
necessary subjects to be investigated. They are being in- 
vestigated before the country to-day by the very kind of ex- 
perts who were mentioned by the Senator from Virginia. 

It may be desirable to have a Government experimental sta- 
tion and an investigating laboratory here in Washington, and if 
so I will vote for one. I should like, however, to feel when I 
vote for a few trifling millions in a jaunty and flippant way 
that I at least could see the finishing of the factory before the 
money was expended and would have some sort of an estimate 
about what probably the next session of Congress might be 
called upon to appropriate for running it after the first year. 
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Of course this amendment contemplates not only that the 
laboratory will be built but it states here that this money is to 
be used for operating it as well. I do not know whether there 
is an estimate or whether it is contemplated to put this 
$2,000,000 in a factory or a laboratory and then at the end of 
the year come in with a deficiency and say, “ Well, it was the 
opinion of such scientists in consultation with the Secretary 
of the Navy that it would be bad public policy for the Govern- 
ment to invest enly $2,000,000 and we thought it would be 
wasting the money. Therefore, we have taken it upon our- 
selves to lay this plant out so that to complete it will cost 
$4,000,000, and we ask you for $2,000,000 to complete the plant.” 
It does not appear from this whether the $2,000,000 is to com- 
plete it or not for laboratory and experimental purposes, includ- 
ing the erection of factory. 

If I thought for $2,000,000 the whole laboratory could be 
built, completed, and equipped and then operated that would be 
one thing. As I said, I am willing to vote for this or any other 
sum if it will be handled on a business basis by a business 
department of the Government and officials put in charge and 
held responsible, the number of scientific employees enumerated, 
and the salaries fixed. I would be perfectly willing to vote for 
such a provision, but I do not think this has had proper con- 
sideration at all. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move to amend the amendment by in- 
serting after the word “ laboratory,” in line 12, the words “ to 
be located in the city of Washington on land owned by the 
Government.” 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I am not surprised that our 
friends from New England should be opposed to this amend- 
ment, because their custom has been since I have been in 
Washington to have inventions for the benefit of themselves, 
not for the Government. They take out patents and charge the 
Government enormous profits on them. Perhaps I would do 
the same thing. In any experiment made by private parties 
it is always necessarily for the benefit of the private parties. 
This is a Government experiment station, or, rather, a Gov- 
ernment laboratory, under the Secretary of the Navy, and I 
at least have enough faith in the Secretary to believe that he 
will expend this money economically and honestly, and that 
any inventions or discoveries that are made will be for the 
benefit of the Navy and not for some patentee, to grind Uncle 
Sam and get rich out of him. j 

I hope this amendment will remain in the bill. 

Mr. BORAH obtained the floor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask that the amendment I submitted 
be stated at the desk. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The SECRETARY. The Senator from New Hampshire proposes 
the following amendment to the amendment of the committee. 
On page 42, line 12, after the word “laboratory,” insert: 


1 a be located in the city of Washington on land owned by the Govern- 
ent. 

Mr. BORAH, Mr. President, I realize the force of the argu- 
ment made by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] as to 
the necessity of having the scientific judgment of those who 
are best capable of giving it upon these matters connected with 
making more efficient and perfect our Navy. But the difficulty 
with this proposition is that it is a leap in the dark. If a bill 
were presented here outlining in detail how this should be done, 
where it should be located, how it should be managed, how it 
should be operated and taken care of, I could understand the 
force and effect of the argument of the Senator from Nebraska 
and I would be perfectly willing to vote with him. But I have 
read Mr. Edison's statement since I have been sitting here in 
regard to this matter, and it is just as indefinite with reference 
to the plans and details or with reference to the future as the 
general argument here in regard to it. 

Doubtless Mr. Edison, with his great capacity, knows what he 
desires to do, but really the men who vote the money and who 
are responsible in the future for the large amount which is 
yoted ought to know something about the details; and it ought 
to be put in the form of a bill, and it ought to come here as a 
separate proposition, with the details carefully stated. 

Mr. Edison and his men claim that nothing less than $5,000,000 
will be of any practical value. We are to make a start with 
$2,000,000. They all agree that they really ought to have 
$5,000,000 to start with, and, of course, $5,000,000 to start with 
would undoubtedly mean other millions annually for years to 
come. 

In other words, we can not put up an experimental station in 
six months or a year and have it of any value. We must 
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sustain it and keep it up; and; according to the estimate made by 
Mr. Edison; to start out with $5,000,000 means millions of dollars 
annually thereafter undoubt for years. 

Before we incur such an obligation it ought to be put in 
such a form that we will know precisely how it is to be admin- 
istered, and how, for instance, ii Mr. Edisom should be called 
hence, whe is to take his place and how it is to be operated. 
I think it is a matter of detail that is wanting here and not a lack 
of spirit to start an investigating laboratory. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, this will be 
left under the Navy Department, and, if Mr. Edison were to 
die, it would still be under the control of the Navy Department. 
These 22 scientists are to consult with the Navy, and it is left 
with the experts of tle Navy to have a laboratory in which to 
devote their minds in ascertaining the seientifle facts in con- 
nection with the problems that are unsettled now and that are 
of the utmost importance in connection with torpedoes, subma- 
rines, air craft, the manufacture and use of gun powder, and so 
forth. 

When the department earnestly asks to be put on an equal 
footing with private plants that construct guns, with private 
plants that make’ gunpowder, with private plants that sell tor- 
pedoes,. with private pla>*s that sell submarines, with their 
various laboratories, research work, and scientists. it seems to 
me but right that the Government should have at least an 
equal opportunity to have a laboratory under the control of the 
Navy Department, simply consulting with the 22 scientists ap- 
pointed by a body of 11 scientific institutions, who give their 
services to: the Government and of which Mr. Edison is chair- 
man. 

Mr. BORAH.. Mr. President, if the Secretary of the Navy 
should entertain the same view with reference to the Navy 
to-day’ or to-morrow that he entertained a year and a half ago, 
I would have no encouragement whatever to vote for this kind 
of a proposition, I am aware that since that time he enter- 
tains views which would perhaps lead him to make this a differ- 
ent. proposition to what he would have made it a year and a half 
or: two years ago. But suppose he should pass out of office after 
the 4th of next March, which is liable to happen, and suppose 
it: should occur that the next Secretary of the Navy should 
have a different: view of things, shall the Government of the 
United States appropriate: $2,000,000 or $5,000,000: without any 
detail ‘or instruction or provision whatever as to maintaining 
the laboratory—as to how it shall be maintained? Shall our 
judgment not be incorporated or crystallized into law? Shall 
we; who: are responsible for the appropriation of this money, 
exercise no judgment whatever as to the manner im which the 
laboratory shall be operated and sustained?’ 

I think we are abandoning our duty when we fail to do: those 
things. This is just a lump-sum appropriation without any di- 
rection: as to use. Lam not opposed to the cause, but no cause is 
good enough to justify: such a loose method of appropriatin. 

Mr. SWANSON, What amendment would the Senator sug- 
gest defining and outlining specifically how the money shall be 
spent? 

Mr. BORAH. It does not outline anything at all. 

Mr. SWANSON.. As to whether the building will cost $1,000 
or $1,050 or as to whether they will need one clerk or two clerks 
can not be determined until it is organized and the scope of it 
fixed by men im whom you have confidence, it seems to me it 
is difficult to be more specific than the language now is. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I asked the Senator from 
Virginia a question as to what would be the cost of the plant. 
He said $1,500,000. Then they want $500,000 in a lump sum 
for the purpose of carrying on the plant. It does seem to me 
that $500,000 for carrying on the plant is too much. 

Mr. SWANSON, The Senator is mistaken. Mr. Edison in 
his letter said they will have to get copper and various materials 
to- make these investigations, chemically and scientifically and 
practically. I can understand how a great many private: mamu- 
facturing establishments competing with the Government wish 
to have the Government dependent upon their discoveries and 
their science antagonize this provision. The Government com- 
petes for submarines. There are private plants. The Govern- 
ment competes in powder, it competes in guns. We make some 
of the best guns we have. I can understand why they can 
ridicule this proposition. I ean understand why they want to 
keep the Government eternally dependent upon their experi- 
ments and their discoveries. But I can not understand how in 
regard to this laboratory the language can be more definite than 
itis Mr. Edison said that $500,000 would be needed to furnish 
the material and the labor for the first year. After it is ergan- 
ized and started you can come to a more specific direetion of it. 
The Navy Department in this branch could not have started out 
with clerks 10 years ago to begin with. It is only within the 
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You start with a lump, sum and then it is divided into different 
departments, You ascertain what clerks. are needed in each one 
of the departments. It is only in the last 10 or 15 years that 
it has been able to get outside of the lump-sum appropriation in 
the Navy Department. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does Mr. Edison say that it will take $500,- 
000 to purchase material and labor? 

Mr: SWANSON. His letter so states. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I did not hear it read. I am heartily in 
favor of something on this line, but it seems to me that $500,000 
is an enormous lump sum to put in the hands of one man to 
make what selection he pleases and pay it out just as he pleases, 

Mr. SWANSON, I should like to tell the Senator that there 
are some inventions iw connection. with smokeless powder which 
were discovered, by the Government and the Government ought 
not to have let other people have them. If our Government had 
kept those discoveries to itself, it would have been almost in- 
valuable. The secrets of our scientific men connected with the 
Navy Department: should be kept by the Government alone. It 
would be worth ten times the money if these inventions and dis- 
coveries made in these laboratories belong to the Government 
and are not given to all the world. 

585 OVERMAN, The question is whether it takes $500,000 
to do it. 

Mr, SWANSON. No; only $2,000. Last year we had to get 
out an injunction to prevent our torpedoes, in which we had 
made the discovery, from being sold to foreign Governments by 
private people manufacturing them in this country. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, that is. all very well, but it is 
not so guarded or protected by this amendment here. Those 
things might occur, even after these most valuable things should 
have been discovered after this laboratory research. That is 
the objection to it. There is no protection to the Government 
anywhere. There is not even protection as to the manner of 
expending the money. It says, “for laboratory and research 
work,” and so forth, “to be expended under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Navy, $2,000,000.” I repeat it is not the 
purpose, but the loose and reckless way in which it is. done. 

I am not. going to criticize the Secretary of the Navy nor 
intimate for a moment that he would not spend it just as 
honestly as any other Secretary of the Navy; but does the 
Senator from Virginia think it wise to sfmply turn over vast 
sums of money to the unlimited discretion of the head of a 
bureau? It is an unwise and an unsafe way in which to legis- 
Iate with reference ta public money. 

Mr. SWANSON. Does the Senator want me to answer that? 

Mr: BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. SWANSON. I will say, to begin this work Mr. Edison 
made a very full statement with the other men, and fixed up as 
accurately as could be done what was needed. They thought 
a great deal more than this amount would be needed. We 
could not say how much would be needed for the construction 
of the plant and the purchase of the machinery. We could 
not say what kind of machinery is wanted, whether it ought 
to be $1,000 or $10,000 for machinery.. After one year from now 
I think Congress ought to investigate it thoroughly and rigidly 
and fix and determine what line of expenditure is needed, and 
organize that service like it organizes everything else. 

I can remember when I was in the House, many years ago, 
the Post Office Committee appropriated a lump sum, and it 
could not do otherwise until the Post Office Department. had 
decided on the number of clerks needed and the number of rural 
carriers. It is only by evolution and development that you 
can specify accurately. 

All T ask is to let this start, and next year I will be as 
rigid and demand, as much as the Senator from Idaho, that 
the appropriation shall be itemized, the salaries fixed, and the 
entire matter organized like other departments are organized. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I should like to ask the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. CHILTON] to prepare an amendment to the 
amendment requiring an itemized report next year as to what 
this money is spent for. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Gartixcer] to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the committee as amended. 

Mr. CHILTON. On page 42, line 10, before’ the w „im- 
provement,“ I move that there be inserted “aeroplanes and 
air craft.” 

Mr: SWANSON. . I accept that. 

Mr. CHILTON. I understand that the amendment to the 
amendment is accepted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be agreed to, without objection. 
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Mr. CHILTON. 
move to insert: 

$2,000,000: Provided, That the Secretary of the Nery shall make de- 
tailed reports to the Congress showing the manner in which all expendi- 
tures hereunder have been made. 

Mr. SWANSON. I will be very glad to have that agreed to 
and to have the report as full and complete as possible. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think it had better be in the form of a 
proviso. 

Mr. CHILTON. I drew it hurriedly. 

Mr. SWANSON. I accept that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let it be read. 

The Secrerary. So as to read: 

$2,000,000: Provided, That the Secretary of the Navy shall make 
detailed reports to the Congress showing the manner in which all 
expenditures hereunder have n made, 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. It seems to me there ought to be 
some definite date as to when the report shall be made. 

Mr. TILLMAN. In the next annual report. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think it would be proper to put it in 
the annual report. The Secretary of the Navy ought to report 
to Congress not later than June 30, 1917. 

Mr. CHILTON. I accept that modification, 

Mr. SWANSON. We accept that. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Let it read “not later than June 30, 
1917, and annually thereafter.” 

Mr. SWANSON. “And annually thereafter.” 

Mr. CHILTON. I accept that, too. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
wili be read as modified. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Provided, That the Secretary of the Navy shall make detailed re- 
ports to the Congress not later than June 30, 1917, and annually there- 
atter, ee the manner in which all expenditures hereunder have 

n made, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as amended. 

Mr, NORRIS. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hampshire 
suggests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


After the figures “$2,000,000,” in line 15, I 


Let it be a proviso. 


Ashurst Curtis Martin, Va. Smith, Ga. 
Bankhead Dillingham Nelson Smith, 8. C. 
Borah Gallinger Newlands Smoot 
Brad Gronna Norris Sterling 
Brandegee arding Oliver Swanson 
Broussard Hitchcock Penrose Taggart 
Bryan Hollis Pittman Thomas 
Catron Husting Poindexter Thompson 
Chamberlain Johnson, Me. Pomerene Tillman 
Chilton Jones Ransdell Walsh 
Garp Kenyon Shatroth Weeks 
Clark, Wyo. La Follette Sheppard Williams 
Culberson „Md. Sherman Works 
Cummins Smith, Ariz. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHEPPARD in the chair). 
Fifty-five Senators have answered to their names. A quorum is 
present. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, I wish to make one sugges- 
tion, with the permission of the Senate, upon the section of the 
bill found on page 42, which is now under consideration. The 
House put in a general provision allowing $1,500,000 for a labora- 
tory. The Senate committee proposes to increase that to 
$2,000,000 upon the lines of the recommendation of Mr. Edison, 
one of the experts who have given their services to the Gov- 
ernment in this emergency. He said $2,000,000 would prob- 
ably be sufficient for the purpose. 

Mr. President, I confess that I am very much amazed that 
anyone who advocates preparedness for this Government should 
hesitate as to the advisability of this appropriation. The word 
which is upon the lips of the world at this time is “ efficiency.” 
Those who have been efficient in private life have pointed the 
way by which the Government may be efficient. Take great 
concerns like the Ford establishment, like the Standard Oil 
Co., like the United States Steel Co., and the great railroad or- 
ganizations and combinations of the country, which have devel- 
oped upon lines of efficiency, and the first thing which they do 
before they begin operations is to ascertain what they are 
going to do. It is impossible in manufacturing to accomplish 
results except by experiment. 


I take no stock in this talk about the Government not get- 
ting the benefit of private invention and that this amendment 
may bring advantage that way; there is nothing in that. The 
development of an engine is simply a process of cut and try“; 
it is test; and you can not test unless you have a place in which 
you can experiment under scientific observation and preparation, 

Mr. President, it is amazing that when this Government is to * 
start out to build a Navy and proposes to go into fields which to 
the most of us are new, where we must test submarine engines, 
air craft, and submarine craft—where they will go into all of this 
difficult and intricate work, involving new machinery, involving 
new kinds of bombs and explosives—and yet the Government 
must spend these hundreds of millions of dollars in the darx. 

To my mind it would be most unwise for us not to profit by 
the lessons of experience. We have called in men who have 
knowledge, who have had experience in these affairs, and all 
of them have told us that the first thing to do is to have a labora- 
tory, a place where we can, under the eyes and instruction of 
men who know, make these tests. If we do not have a labora- 
tory we shall be simply working in the dark, blinding ourselves 
to the experiences of modern success, and, I might say, of in- 
telligent management in private life. Suecess in private enter- 
prise is based upon knowledge. In mechanies knowledge is based 
upon experiment and test. Recognizing that the great minds 
which had developed steam and electricity would be useful to 
the Government, we have called many of the successful business 
men and engineers to our council board, and they have patri- 
otically responded, The first thing advised by them is to follow 
the rules which have brought good results in private enterprise, 
and in this advice the Secretary of the Navy concurs. This 
amendment is in response to that advice, and I submit no good 
reason for failing to act upon that advice has been advanced. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Watsn in the chair). Dees 
the Senator from West Virginia yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BORAH. I desire to ask the Senator a question, 

Mr. CHILTON. I will not guarantee to answer the Senater’s 
question, but I will endeavor to do so. 

Mr. BORAH. I think the Senator will be able to answer 
without difficulty. Is it the purpose to defer the expenditure of 
the $315,000,000 proposed to be appropriated by the pendii:g bill 
until this laboratory can demonstrate the wisdom of building or 
the best method of building the new ships? 

Mr. CHILTON. I take it that we should defer the expendi- 
ture of as much of it as possible until something is demonstrated. 
Meanwhile we should proceed along beaten lines. I think, how- 
ever, the idea is that we shall probably make some discoveries 
or inventions in this country which may startle the world. I 
think we have as much initiative here, as much brains, as much 
energy, and as much inventiveness as have any people on earth. 
We have found that some nations of the world are now facing 
odds in men, odds in money, odds in natural advantages, and 
yet they are holding their own by efficiency, and we are informed 
that their Governments have shown them how to be efficient. I 
desire that we shall follow in their tracks as nearly as we can. 
Our activities have been exerted along lines that develop the 
useful for a peaceful people. Until quite recently it has not 
oecurred to us as a people that there exists even a remote chance 
that the peaceful development of our resources could be dis- 
turbed. But, since the Congress deems it wise to take out an 
insurance policy in the shape of a strong Navy, it is our duty to 
see to it that none shall surpass us; and I firmly believe that, 
with our talent focused upon the work, none can equal us. But 
we can not solve the mysteries of chemistry except by experi- 
ment; we can not make the best air craft nor the best submarine 
unless we proceed by patient and intelligent test, as has private 
enterprise. He is indeed a brave adviser who would turn down, 
without strong reason, the mature advice of Thomas A. Edison. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I appreciate that, but I am in 
favor of a strong Navy, and always have been. It has, however, 
occurred to me that it might be well if we should defer action 
with reference to expending some of these larger sums until we 
shall have had the entire benefit of the work of this corps of 
experimentation; but I did not understand there was any pur- 
pose to defer the expenditure of this $315,000,000 until we had 
experimented as to what it was best to do with it. I wish we 
could have the full benefit of all the lessons of the war before 
expending so much money; but, on the other hand, there are 
many reasons which seem to forbid delay. 

Mr. CHILTON. And nothing which I said should cause the 
Senator from Idaho to change his impression. Of course, we 
ean go along on certain beaten tracks; we can build dread- 
naughts; we can build the kind of submarines that now seem 
to be most efficient; but we hope to go into the field of develop- 
ment and experiment and be the pioneers in invention. If the 
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purpose of the world is to invent things which kill people, as. 


Mr. Edison says, we can be just as efficient in that as we have 
been along the paths of peace. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
West Virginia permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield, and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. CHILTON. I will yield first to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Without committing myself one way or 
the other on this amendment, I desire to ask the Senator from 
West Virginia, who has made a plea for efficiency, if he recalls 
the fact that in almost every appropriation bill which has been 
passed this year we have repudiated the tests for efficiency 
which private establishments have made, and that we have pro- 
vided that money shall not be expended if those efficiency tests 
are applied? I believe the Senator from West Virginia voted 
for all those provisions. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire has made a very general statement, and not meaning to 
contradict the Senator, for he knows the high regard in which 
I hold him, I do not think the action of this Congress will 
justify the sweeping indictment which the Senator now makes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Am I not correct in my statement? 

Mr. CHILTON. And it will not be long until the people will 
hear and try the Senator’s indictment; and Senators upon this 
side of the Chamber have no fears as to what the popular 
judgment will be. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I again ask the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia the question whether we have not in our appropriation 
bills denied the Government the right of applying the efficiency 
tests that almost every great manufacturing establishment in 
this country has in vogue to-day? Is that not true? 

Mr. CHILTON. I do not think so; but, even if we have done 
so, now is the time to stop, and we should from now on go in 
the right direction. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. I Should like to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. OLIVER. I eall the attention of the Senator from West 
Virginia to the fact that that same provision is in the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. CHILTON. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska for the 
present. ü 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, in the bill as it came from 
the other House there is an appropriation of $1,500,000 for a 
laboratory and testing establishment. 

Mr. CHILTON. No; that is merely for a laboratory. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The amendment which the Senator ad- 
vocates, and which is presented by the committee, provides for 
an additional $500,000. Will the Senator state what evidence 
there is that an additional $500,000 is needed? 

Mr. CHILTON. That necessity developed further this morn- 
ing, when probably the Senator from Nebraska was not in the 
Chamber. If he will examine the testimony of Mr. Edison, he 
will see that Mr. Edison testified that we should not begin this 
work with less than $2,000,000; and the committee thought, in- 
asmuch as the Government had called in these master minds, 
who had been successful, we should largely carry out our ex- 
periments upon the lines suggested by them. It was that testi- 
mony which was before the committee that induced the commit- 
tee to insert $2,000,000 instead of one and a half million dollars. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is it not also true that the House com- 
mittee had expert testimony before it? 

Mr. CHILTON. I do not know whether they had that testi- 
mony before them or not. I only know what is before us, and it 
would be improper for me to criticize what the House did or to 
make any comments upon it. I am interested only in what the 
Senate committee did. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I desire to state that the House appropriation was for a 
million and a half dollars, but Mr. Edison, who is the chairman 
of this board of experts, stated that, unless we gave them 
$2,000,000, that appropriation would not be sufficient to start 
a laboratory and do work which would be satisfactory to the 
Government; that we ought to either abandon it altogether or 
to make an appropriation of $2,000,000. He stated that one 
million and a half dollars would be necessary for a plant and 
$500,000 would be necessary for the purchase of material 
needed for the various ts provided for on page 43; 


experimen 
and that, unless Congress thought it could appropriate that 
amount of money for this research laboratory and experimental 
work, we had better make no appropriation at all; that he 


thought it ought to be made a success; but that it was useless 
to try to do it with that small amount. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yet, in the face of that testimony, the 
House only provided for an appropriation of $1,500,000. 

Mr, SWANSON. The House only made an appropriation of a 
million and a half, but the bill came to the Senate, and Mr. 
Edison made that statement in a letter written to the chairman 
of the committee, the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Tur- 
MAN], which has been read. 

Mr. TILLMAN. That letter from Mr. Edison was read at the 
Secretary’s desk. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What I am trying to find out is this: 
The House of Representatives went into this question very 
elaborately ; it heard the testimony of experts; in fact, I under- 
stand the House committee gave larger and longer hearings 
than did the Senate committee; and yet, after those hearings, 
the House provided for a laboratory at a cost of $1,500,000. 
Now, is the Senate committee depending altogether and only 
upon the testimony of Mr. Edison as a reason for proposing 
this appropriation of an additional half million dollars? 

Mr. SWANSON. No. The Secretary of the Navy also ap- 
peared before us and discussed the matter with us. He was 
very urgent that the appropriation should be increased to 
$2,000,000. It seems to me that the men who are making these 
estimates in the various departments and the 22 scientists, in- 
cluding Mr. Edison, who have no purpose, except to serve the 
Government without pay, should know more about this subject 
than we do. It seems to me, if they say it is useless to give 
them only a million and a half dollars for this purpose, we 
should follow their advice, and give the necessary sum. We 
presented to the Senate the recommendation of the Secretary 
of the Navy and also the recommendation of Mr. Edison, stating 
the conditions. 

Mr. CLARK c? Wyoming. Will the Senator from Virginia 
yield for a question? 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. What was the appropriation which 
the House of Representatives made? 

755 SWANSON. They appropriated a million and a half 
dollars. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. They only appropriated a million 
dollars, I think. . 

Mr. SWANSON. They appropriated a million and a half 
dollars, but only a million dollars was authorized to be ex- 
pended this year. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Only a million dollars is appro- 
priated for this year? 

Mr. SWANSON. For this year. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. And the Senate committee pro- 
poses to appropriate a million this year. ‘Then, the Senate 
committee takes the appropriation of the other House and Mr. 
Edison’s estimate of $500,000 and adds $500,000 to both of those 
items in order to reach the $2,000,000? j 

Mr. SWANSON. The House authorized an appropriation 
of one and a half million dollars, and made an appropriation 
of $1,000,000 of that amount for this year. The Senate com- 
mittee recommends an appropriation of $2,000,000, and author- 
izes nothing. We simply add a half million dollars. Mr. Edison 
says he wants to work three shifts a day to equip the labora- 
tory and start the work quickly. His letter shows that he has 
thought it all out. 

Mr, CLARK of Wyoming. I understand that perfectly, and 
I am taking that into consideration; but is not this the fact, 
that the House, without the letter of Mr. Edison, appropriated 
a million dollars, and the Senate committee, with the letter 
of Mr. Edison, has recommended an appropriation of $2,000,000? 
The House authorized the cost of the laboratory to be $1,500,000, 

Mr. SWANSON. No; the Senator is mistaken. If he will 
look at page 42 of the bill, he will find that the limit of cost 
in the House bill is fixed at not to exceed a million and a half 
dollars. 

Mr, CLARK of Wyoming. I am not speaking of the limit of 
cost; I am speaking of the appropriation. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have said to the Senator that the House 
appropriated a million dollars and authorized the expenditure 
of a million and a half dollars. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Exactly so. 

Mr. SWANSON. Now, the Senate committee proposes io 
authorize an appropriation for the same purpose of $2,000,000, 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The Senate provision proposes to 
appropriate $2,000,000. 

Mr. SWANSON. It authorizes enough to complete the labora- 
tory. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Then, my first statement is abso- 
lutely correct so far as the appropriation is concerned. The 
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Senate committee takes the House appropriation of $1,000,000; 


then it allows Mr. Edison’s estimate of $500,000, and adds 
$500,000 more to complete what the House authorized both for 
this year and for future years. 

Mr. SWANSON. The purpose being, as Mr. EFdison says, to 
complete the laboratory quickly. I hope the Senator has read 
his letter 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Yes, I have. 

Mr. SWANSON. In which he says that he expects to work 
three shifts and to get it equipped quickly, for if it is going 
to be done at all it ought to be done quickly. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I understand all that. The only 
purpose of my Inquiry was to find out exactly what this appro- 
priation consisted of and the reason for the increase of $500,000 
over the House appropriation and over the amount thought neces- 
sary, as disclosed by Mr. Edison in his testimony. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Asnunsr in the chair). 
Does the Senator from West Virginia yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. CHILTON. I have yielded the dood. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah is 
1 


oc gnized. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator having the bill in 
charge made the statement that the laboratory work would in- 
volve the examination of 5315, 000, 000 work of construction work 
as provided in this bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator is mistaken. There is not 
that much construction work involved in the bill. I said that 
$139,000,000 worth of construction work is involved in the bill. 
We will spend thet much in new construction, including sub- 
marines, and so forth. We have not yet found a motor that is 
entirely satisfactory for submarine use, and everybody knows 
that the motors in connection with our air craft are not satis- 
factory. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am aware of that, Mr. President. 

Mr. SWANSON. I say that, in view of the amount involved 
in construction work, we can well afford to expend $2,000,000 
for a laboratory to engage in research work and to advise the 
department in connection with unscived problems. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amount of construction provided for in 
this bill will be taken care of in Government navy yards or 
private yards wherever the vessels are built. Every possible 
test is made to-day in the navy yards of the Government, just 
as in private yards. The proposed laboratory will not divert 
the work from the navy yards, but if it is carried on in conjunc- 
tion with the work in the navy yards it will result in duplica- 
tion. Not only that, but this laboratory will not be located 
where the tests must necessarily be made. So this money which 
is being appropriated is for experimental work along the lines 
of improvements and discovery of new kinds of instruments of 
warfare. It is to study improvements in submarines and for 
the investigation of improvements in torpedoes, aeroplanes, and 
so forth. ‘ 

The laboratory will be located under one roof; it will not be 
where the work in connection with naval construction is being 
undertaken and completed. Tests of metal are made to-day in 
Government yards, just as tests are made in private yards, and 
efficiency methods are supposed to obtain in the Government 
yards the same as in private yards. The board of experts re- 
ferred to by the Senator will never have anything to do with 
that class of work. This item is for investigation, not con- 
struction. 

After the hearings which the House held, and at which Mr. 
Edison appeared and made his statement, the House decided 
that they would authorize an appropriation of $1,500,000. The 
amount expended for the laboratory, including research work, 
construction, equipment, and operation, was not to exceed 
$1,500,000, and the House appropriated $1,000,000 for this year. 
Why? Because the House knew that, considering the testi- 
mony, the construction of the laboratory and the construction 
and gathering of the machinery could not be accomplished in a 
year, and so they decided that $1,000,000 was all that could be 
expended profitably during the year; but they provide that 
plans could be approved for the expenditure of $500,000 more. 
That is what the provision of the bill as it came from the 
House says, and that is the program mapped out by the House. 
The Senate committee now proposes to add $1,000,000 to the 
appropriation made by the House. That is the situation as it 


exists. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, this is preeminently one of 
those things which, if it is to be done at all, ought to be done 
just as quickly as possible. Mr. Edison is exactly right about 
that. The House appropriated, to be expended this year, 
$1,000,000, and authorized $500,000 to be spent next year. Mr. 


Edison says that if both these sums are usel we win still fll 


$500,000 short of what is necessary, and advises that it ix better 
to drop the whole thing rather than to spend $1,500,000 during 
the two years, or even one year, and acvomplish noth'ag. 


Now, as to the importance of this laboratory: There is nothing 
more important in the world than te keep up with ull the new 
ideas that are offered in connection with warfare at this time. 
The very fact that Germany has done that; that she has her x 
scientific governmental and Krupp laboratories to test every new 
idea, to examine it thoroughly, to test everything in connection 
with it, from the idea itself to the finished model, accounts for 
the fact that she entered upon this war with superior aeroplanes, 
superior.submarines, and superior nearly everything else, includ- 
ing big guns. It all came from the fact that the Government 
tested all those things, and that the inventions and the testing 
she was able in many cases to keep secret. 

There is hardly a Senator here—I reckon not one—who does 
not get from time to time letters or see a visitor suggesting what 
the inventor considers a very valuable idea—valuable to the 
Navy or valuable to the Army or valuable in the aeronautic 
service. He is sent down to the Navy Department. or to the War 
Department, where there is absolutely nobody who can give him 
a sufficient hearing and who can sufficiently test out his device. 
“I have a contrivance here,” he says, which, in my opinion, 
will blow up a battleship at 20 miles,” let us say. He may be a 
wild man; in nine cases out of ten he is; perhaps in forty-nine 
eases out of fifty; but the fiftieth man is not a wild man, and it 
is the tenth or fiftieth man who counts in the world’s progress 
in inventiveness, not only in peaceful industry but in warlike 
industries. 

Now, what is the use of inaugurating this laboratory at all 
unless you inaugurate it at once and appropriate every dollar 
at once which you propose to authorize, and let the construc- 
tion take place as soon as possible, so that the laboratory may 
be put in full working order, with three shifts, so that it will 
not be behindhand, and so that whenever any man comes with 
an idea it may be tested? Ideas, by the way, are the most 
precious thing in this world. Although perhaps nine-tenths of 
so-called ideas are not ideas at all, yet when a man has a real 
idea it is the most precious thing in the world. Now, here is 
a man who comes and says, “I have a new gun which, in my 
opinion, will shoot faster and shoot farther and more accu- 
rately and will do more damage than any other gun you haye.” 
We have no one who sits in judgment upon that who is able to 
assist and at the same time safeguard the inventor. Here is a 
man who comes along and says, “I have a peculiar sort of 
thing which when applied will keep barnacles off the bottoms of 
warships when you have not time to carry them into fresh 
water, so that the barnacles may drop off.“ On a case of that 
kind I myself spent I do not know how long trying to help 
the man whe said he had it; but I never could get a test or 
examination of that man’s invention. There is nobody to do it. 

You do not want routine naval officers to do it. ‘That has 
not been in the line of their thought; they are not fitted to do it, 
What you want is a man like Edison and men like the other 
men who are, as members of this board, offering their services 
to the country; inventors themselves, mechanicians, scientists, 
who know things when they see them, and who in half the time 
that would be consumed by others can determine, first, whether 
the idea is good; and, secondly, whether the method of putting 
the idea into practical application is good: They decide the 
first point upon the knowledge which they already possess of 
things of that sort, and then for the second point they take 
the machine or other thing and actually test it in the laboratory. 
A man comes and says, “I have a new explosive which excels 
anything in existence.” We want, to a certain extent, to keep 
the testing of it private. This board can test it in secrecy 
in the Government laboratory, and it can at least be hoped, if 
the thing is proven a success, that the Government can there- 
after keep its own secret. 

I do not regard anything in this bill as of so much initial im- 
portance as this very item, and I regard the idea of putting 
off its execution, if you are going to do it at all, as folly. 

If it were done when ‘tis done, then *twere well 
It were done quickly. 

If you need it, you will need it in three or four years; if you 
need it at all, in my opinion, you will need it in less time than 
that. Perhaps you will never need it at all; but ir is like David 
Crockett’s pistol. He told the boy to put it on and keep it loaded, 
oiled, and bright, saying: 

Maybe you will never need it at all; but if you do need it, you will 
need it like the dickens, and yon do not want to have to lose time when 
you get ready to use it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 
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Mr. WILLIAMS, Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that every year we appropriate not only in the Army bill 
but in the Navy bill hundreds of thousands of dollars 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I know that 

Mr. SMOOT. For the testing of all sorts of inventions. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, yes. 

. Mr. SMOOT. We have a board for that purpose; that board 
has worked for years and years along those lines; and we have 
appropriated millions of dollars for that class of work. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But that is not a board composed of in- 
yentors and of chemists or other scientists or of men who have 
made a practical success in the particular line of work and 
thought. The existing boards are composed of routiners 
who are absolutely—well, I will not say that—but who are rela- 
tively helpless for the purpose. Those boards which test exist- 
ing machinery to see whether the steel is right, to see whether 
the armor is of the right character, of course are fully com- 
petent for all the work they do; but if you are going to have 
a board to test new inventions and see that they come up to 
the representations, the boards that you have now do not answer 
the purpose. They have not behind them the laboratory, they 
have not, therefore, behind them the proper and full opportunity 
to test, and they have not behind them the thought training that 
makes them equipped for it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, the boards may not be perfect; but I 
doubt the statement that the Senator made as to thelr not an- 
swering the purpose of which they were organized. There is no 
question but that modern inventions of all kinds that are re- 
ferred to this board—and thousands and thousands of them are 
referred—are investigated by that board, and many of them 
have been adopted and many of them rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, yes; and I believe among those re- 
jected was the Lewis gun, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, Which is recognized by England to 
be the most efficient weapon that there is, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; and they have naturally rejected a 
great many good things, because they are a conservative, 
routine body. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have no reason to believe that the men 
that would be appointed under this provision would be any 
other than conservative men; and they, too, would make mis- 
takes, the same as the board made a mistake, perhaps, in re- 
jecting the Lewis gun. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But surely the Senator knows we have. 
We know the personnel of the board beforehand. We know 
that they are men who have made themselves illustrious in 
the world of invention and in the world of standardizing and 
in the world of industrial efficiency, in the world of “new 
things.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not think they know any 
more in relation to the usefulness of a gun or what it could 
accomplish in case of its use in war than the board that passed 
upon the Lewis gun. The present board consists of men that 
we rely upon to direct our Army and to direct our Navy. They 
have been educated by the Government of the United States for 
the purpose of knowing just what is required in a gun to make 
it the most effective in time of war. 

Mr. SWANSON, Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. SWANSON. One of the greatest problems we have to 
solve in connection with submarines—which, as the Senator 
knows, run under water entirely by electricity—is how they 
can make electricity and store it in batteries. Now, here is 
Edison, the greatest man on electricity in the world, ready to 
assist in solving the submarine problem if you can store enough 
electricity. He is willing to give his services to this Govern- 
ment free to solve many of those difficult problems. Now, of 
course, I can understand that the people who have developed 
other submarines do not want that done. 

Mr. SMOOT. As to the intimation made by Senators that the 
Senators who are opposed to this provision are working in the 
interest of some private individual or some corporation, it is un- 
worthy of the Senators who made it. I do not know the makers 
of submarines in this country, and I do not care who they are. I 
never think of the individual. I never legislate for individuals 
or any class of corporations. I vote as I think best for the 
country as a whole, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the creation of a scientific 
and technical board appeals to me very strongly. I chance to 


know of two inventions that men of rather remarkable accom- 
plishinents have made during my term in the Senate that were 


taken to the departments, and in each Instance the reply that 
was given was: “ We have technical men in the Navy Depart- 
ment and in the War Department that can do this work. better 
than any outside party,” and they were rejected practically 
without examination. 

I really do think, however, without going into the merits of 
this amendment particularly, that if we are to have this great 
Navy and this great Army it would be well for the Government 
to have a board of scientists such as Mr. Edison and his asso- 
ciates on this voluntary board, 1 believe it is, which has been 
created, and that they could be of inestimable value to the Goy- 
ernment in passing upon inventions that might be submitted to 
the Government for its consideration, 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Wittrans], with his usual penetration, has gone straight to 
the mark and touched a point that appeals to me very much, 
Not a week has passed since Congress met here that I have not 
had one letter, and sometimes three or four, from inventors and 
people who have ideas, or believe they have them, which they 
think will revolutionize naval warfare, and when the letters 
do not come, the men do. As the Senator from Mississippi said, 
there is no place in the Navy Department where these things 
can be tested out. I write letters and send the men or their 
letters up there to some naval officer. Usually the reply comes 
back that “ We have examined this, and there is nothing to it.” 

We have already had illustrations, and mention made of the 
Lewis gun having been rejected by the War Department. 

Therefore I believe this laboratory, which it is proposed to give 
the Navy Department, is one of the most vitally important 
items in this bill. It would be a clearing house for American 
inventions or American inventors—for the inventors need i 
clearing house more than the inventions do—whereby I aud 
others could be relieved of these persistent and insistent 
geniuses, as they think themselves to be, who believe they can 
save the country and revolutionize naval warfare, 

Naval officers have not the time, some of them have not the 
inclination, and some of them perhaps have not the patience, 
to listen to these men. We know that a long time ago Ericsson 
was turned down at the Navy Department with his Monitor 
idea, and yet it revolutionized naval. warfare—that and the 
Merrimac together. It has never been decided which ship won, 
and never will be; but that naval warfare was revolutionized 
by that battle in Hampton Roads we all know. Ericsson was 
turned down by the Navy Department, as I have said; but if 
we had had a laboratory of some kind there, and a board, a 
clearing house to test new ideas and examine them carefully, 
it would not have happened. 

Therefore I hope this bill will not be passed without this item 
in it. 

It is not generally known, but the Navy already has a smalt 
laboratory at Annapolis where tests of various kinds are con- 
ducted, mostly of material furnished under Government specit- 
cations. I know this, because I had some coal tested there two 
years ago to test its qualities for naval use. The building and 
equipment involved an expenditure of only about $400,000, but 
this establishment has been justified by the character and ex- 
tent of the experimental work turned out. I would advocate 
its enlargement instead of building a new one somewhere else, 
but that is not advisable; and besides, the Naval Laboratory 
ought to be near deep water where the largest ships can come 
alongside, and where propeller and other tests relating to naval 
architecture and marine engineering and ordnance installation 
could be carried on. There is no doubt in my mind that the 
work done at this laboratory will in a short while more than 
pay for itself a half dozen times over and will result in such 
an improvement in the construction of torpedoes, submarines, 
battle cruisers, and battleships that we will wonder how we 
got along at all without it. 

Thinking it nothing but just that the American officers should 
be given a fair opportunity to prove their side of the case, I 
communicated with Gen. Crozier, Chief of the Bureau of Ord- 
nance, of the Army, and insert herewith the letter received 
from him giving the facts about the test of the Lewis gun and 
its supposed rejection: 

Orpyance Orrick, Wan DEPARTMENT, 
July 15, 1916. 

My Dran Senaror: The Lewis gun was offered for test to 
the Board of Ordnance and Fortification of the War Department 
something over three years ago. The gun was presented by a 
private company, which apparently controlled it, and which 
offered for test a gun of foreign manufacture. The gun was 
thereafter tested by a board composed of officers of different 
branches of the service, in competition with some half dozen 
other guns, including the one with which the service was then, 
and is still, armed, known as the Benet-Mercié (otherwise 
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known as the Hotchkiss), and the Vickers. In this test the 
Lewis gun performed badly, and was apologized for by its pro- 
ponents as having been badly manufactured, which they claimed 
as the reason for its bad showing, asking that they be permit- 
ted to submit, later on, another gun for test, which was readily 
granted. It is very likely that the poor construction of the 
Lewis gun prevented the principle of its construction from being 
really tested, which principle therefore rested as neither es- 
tablished nor condemned by the test. 

The two guns shown by the test to be the best were the Benet- 
Mercié and the Vickers, and to decide between these two a fur- 
ther and more extensive test was made, including the use of four 
guns of each type and an extensive field trial. The Vickers 
finally won out, but being an English gun, the European war 
has greatly delayed the acquisition of any supply, even by manu- 
facture in this country where the manufacture is being pre- 
pared for. 

Before the second Lewis gun was presented for test the war 
also made it impossible to get one, as this gun had not then 
been produced on this side of the ocean. Since the commence- 
ment of the European war the manufacture of the Lewis gun has 
been taken up at an establishment in New York, and a number 
have been produced for the Canadian Government. In April 
last the War Department secured from this company two of the 
guns for further test, one arranged for the use of American 
ammunition and the other for British ammunition, The one 
arranged for American ammunition did not do well, which per- 
haps was not astonishing. as it had not been developed for this 
ammunition, which is stronger than the British ammunition. 
The one using British ammunition did better, but the testing 
board, which consisted of a Cavalry officer, an Infantry officer, 
and an officer of ordnance, stated that it was not in its present 
state of development equal or superior to either the Benet- 
Mercié gun or the Vickers gun, and added: ‘ 

“The Lewis gun, on the other hand. is lighter and simpler 
and has a fewer number of parts than the other guns mentioned, 
and in the opinion of the board the question as to whether or 
not it can be developed to a satisfactory degree of reliability and 
dependability is an open one.” 

So much for the official tests. Last month (June, 1916) an 
informal test by verbal order of the commanding general! of the 
Eastern Department was held of the Lewis gun and the Benet- 
Mercié gun at Plattsburg, as a result of which the Lewis gun 
was declared to be superior to the Benet-Mercié gun in all re- 
spects except portability. The reason for the opposite conclusion 
from that which had been reached in the two official tests must 
be sought in the different conditions of the Plattsburg test. At 
that test the guns of both classes were handled by civilian 
attendants of the military instruction camp, but the Benet- 
Mercié gun was in charge of the officer commanding the machine- 
gun troop of a regular regiment, and its troubles were looked 
after by a noncommissioned officer of that troop, while the Lewis 
gun was in charge of an official of the manufacturing company 
and had its troubles seen to by an expert furnished by that com- 
pany. There is no evidence as to the condition in which the 
Benet-Mercié gun entered the trial, or the degree of knowledge 
in regard to them of the military people who were in charge. 
These points need clearing up. The number of rounds fired at 
this test by the Lewis gun was less than 2,000. At the official 
test last April the number was 15.000. 

The following is taken from the report of the official board 
which tested the Lewis gun in April: 


EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT OF THE BOARD WHICH TESTED THE LEWIS GUN 
IN APRIL, 1918. 


Considering the performance of the Lewis gun in the test 
reported herein, and comparing that performance with the per- 
formances of the Vickers gun (automatic machine gun, model of 
1915) and of the Springfield gun (automatic machine rifle, 
caliber .80, model of 1909) in the test conducted by the board 
convened by S. O. No. 191, War Department, August 16, 1913. 
the board finds that the Lewis gun in its present state of de- 
velopment is not equal or superior to either of the above-men- 
tioned guns. The Lewis gun is not as reliable or as dependable 
as are the other guns mentioned. The following table shows in 
summary the data upon which this opinion is based: 


Endurance test, 15,000 rounds. 
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The Lewis gun, on the other hand, is lighter, simpler, and has 
a fewer number of parts than the other guns mentioned; and 
in the opinion of the board the question as to whether or not 
it can be developed to a satisfactory degree of reliability and 
dependability is an open one. 

The board therefore finds that the results of the present test 
were not such as to justify the purchase of four Lewis guns 
chambered for the service ammunition for further test at this 
time, but in view of the desirable features of the gun the board 
recommends thut if the Savage Arms Co, undertake to develop 
a gun for the service ammunition, a further test be made, 
upon their request, after the development shall have been 
carried to a satisfactory stage. 

: 2 being no further business before it, the board adjourned 
sine die. 
I am, Senator, very sincerely, yours, 
: WILLIAM CROZIER, 
Brigadier General, Chief of Ordnance. 
Hon. B. R. TILLMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President, as I said before, I would 
gladly vote for a much more comprehensive amendment than 
this, and a much larger laboratory and a better equipped one 
than this $2,000,000 will furnish, in spite of the statement of the 
Senator from South Carolina that he was not surprised to see 
this provision opposed by a New England man, because those 
people took out patents and held up the Government, as he 
says, which intimation I thought was entirely uncalled for and 
unworthy of the Senator. 

Mr. President, I think one defect in this amendment is that 
it confuses the research work to be done with the laboratory 
to be built. It does not appear from the amendment that there 
is any limit of cost, fixed for the laboratory; but it appropriates 
this $2,000,000 for laboratory and research work on various sub- 
jects, and so forth, including the construction and operation of a 
laboratory. It seems to me that if the committee’s intention is 
that $2,000,000 shall be spent upon the construction and equip- 
ment of a laboratory for these purposes, it will be easy to say 
so; and I was simply going to suggest to the Senator in charge 
that if this amendment were made it would accomplish that 
purpose. I do not know whether he desires to accomplish that 
purpose or not. I assume that it will take a year or two to 
build the laboratory and spend the $2,000,000 on it, and I as- 
sume it is only going to be spent on that laboratory and its 
equipment. If so, I think we had better say so. 

I would suggest, if the Senator can follow me, that in line 4 
of page 42 we interline, after the word “For,” on line 4, the 
words “ construction and equipment of a,” and in line 5—— 

Mr. SWANSON. So that it will read “ For construction ”? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes. I will read it as I should like to 
have it, and then I will tell the Secretary where to make the 
interlineations afterwards. I would have it read in this way: 

For construction and equipment of a laboratory for research work— 


On all these different subjects, leaving them just as they 


and such other necessary work for the benefit of the Government service 

ecessa to be ded der the direction of the 
Be ney Pst the Navy, $4,000,000, which shall be the limit of cost of 
said laboratory. 

The House provision established a limit of cost, The Senate 
provision does not. Now, that could be done by making it read 
in that way, as I said. 

Mr. SWANSON. Does the Senator mean to leave the entire 
language as it is included in the provision? I should like to 
have the Senator read it again. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I will. After the word “For,” on line 
4 of page 42, I would interline the words “construction and 
equipment of a.” On line 5, the second word in the line, I would 
change the word “and” to the word “for,” so that it would 


read: 


$2,000, 

Mr. SWANSON. I understand that would simply limit it to 
the laboratory, and would exclude the research work. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. If it is the intention that the research 
work can be done in the laboratory before it is built, I do not 
know how that could be accomplished. 

Mr. SWANSON. They could be doing some of it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. In other words, does the Senator intend 
this $2,000,000 to be spent upon u laboratory and its equipment 
or upon research work? 

Mr. SWANSON. Both. It says both, and for some scientific 
assistants, 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. I thought the laboratory was to be built 
and equipped for the purpose of conducting research work. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will remember the letter of 
Mr. Edison, he thought that for a million and a half the labora- 
tory could be equipped. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Built and equipped. 

Mr. SWANSON.. Built and equipped; and then it would take 
half a million dollars to get the material, to employ assistants, 
and conduct the research work. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I supposed the research work was to be 
conducted in the laboratory which is to be built for the purpose 
of conducting research work; but if the research work is going 
to be done without a laboratory, I do not see the necessity of 
having a laboratory. 

Mr. SWANSON. I will say to the Senator that the House lan- 
guage was very ambiguous, and did not designate what they 
wanted it for, and it was left with a great deal of looseness, 
as we thought. They did not say what they would investi- 
gate. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am not defending the House language. 
I agree that it was loose. 

Mr. SWANSON. This is an effort to designate subjects that 
are of practical value, that are useful, and to provide a re- 
search laboratory for these purposes. We did not care to turn 
a million and a half dollars over to a parcel of people for lab- 
oratory research and investigation that did not appertain to 
problems confronting the Navy; so we eliminated the House 
provision and put in subjects of practical value to the Navy. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I know, of course, that 
the Senate committee eliminated the House provision and put in 
another provision, which I am criticizing. I want to ask the 
Senator whether he is willing to have a limit of cost put upon 
this laboratory, as the House put one? 

Mr. SWANSON. I am willing to put the limit of cost at not 
to exceed $2,000,000. 8 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. On the laboratory? 

Mr. SWANSON. The laboratory and the research work. I 
am perfectly willing to have that done. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. How much of this $2,000,000 is to be 
spent on the laboratory? 

Mr. SWANSON, A million and a half. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. And how much on the equipment? 

Mr. SWANSON. A million and a half is for the laboratory 
and equipment; $500,000 is for the material and the research 
work and the scientists that it will be necessary to employ. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Why not say, then, that the limit of cost 
on the laboratory and equipment is a million and a half? 

Mr. SWANSON. I have no objection to that going in, except 
that it might cost a little over that. They might have to buy a 
very important machine that would cost $25,000 more, and they 
could not do it if that language were put it. If this were not 
to be done under the direction of 22 as fine business and scien- 
tific men as possible, it would be a different situation. These 
are not wild theorists that are to direct this work. These are 
men who have made a success of business, Mr. Edison is a 
business man as well as a scientist. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have heard all I care to hear in my 
time about Mr. Edison. 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not care to take any more of the Sena- 
tor's time. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I acknowledge his preeminence, and if 
we did our work as well as he does his we would have a better 
amendment in this bill. If the House limited the cost of the 
structure and its equipment to a miilion and a half, and that is 
satisfactory to the Senator, I should think he would make the 
same limit here and say that the other $500,000 was to be spent, 
in the Judgment of the Secretary, for anything he has a mind 
to spend it for. But this leaves it so that they can spend the 
whole $2,000,000 on the laboratory if they want to, and they 
can devote nothing to research, or they can spend it all on re- 
search. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Does not the Senator realize that this will 
have to go to conference and that the House is going to contend 
for its provision, and the conferees can lick it into shape there 
better than we can do it here? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes; I know, but when the bill comes 
back, as the Senator knows, after the conferees arrange it to 
suit themselves, and report it back here, we swallow the whole 
bill or else reject the whole bill. I thought we might devote a 
few minutes to getting it into as good shape as we could here; 
but if it is not desirable, I withdraw the amendment, and the 
Senator can do as he pleases with it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have interlined my bill 
by adding a few words which I will submit to the Senator from 
Virginia, After the word “Navy,” in line 15—if the Senator 


will turn to the bill—add the words, in parentheses, “limit of 
cost not to exceed $2,000,000”; and then I would appropriate a 
million dollars, just as the House has done. 

I am not very anxious to appear in the light of an economist 
when the burden is upon the other side of the Chamber, but 
of course this laboratory will not be built in one year; it will 
not be equipped in one year; it would have a million dollars to 
operate with during the present fiscal year, and I think that is 
abundant. 

Mr. SWANSON, I think a million and a half would be suffi- 
cient for the present appropriation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Very well; I will make it a million and 
a half, then—* limit of cost not to exceed $2,000,000, $1,500,- 
000 — and I offer that amendment. 

Mr. SWANSON. I accept it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire proposes un amendment which will be stated by the 
Secretary. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think it is understood, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Very well. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee as amended. 

Mr. CLAPP. I understood that a roll call was desired on 
this amendment. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Minnesota 
suggests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the 


roll. 

Mr. SWANSON, Does the Senator from Nebraska desire n 
yea-and-nay vote? 

Mr. GALLINGER. ‘The absence of a quorum is suggested. 

Mr. NORRIS. I asked for a yea-and-nay vote, and it was 
ordered. The Senator from Minnesota 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Debate is not in order. The 
Senator from Minnesota has suggested the absence of a quorum. 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Dillingham Nelson Smith, Ariz. 
Borah Fletcher Newlands. Smith, Ga. 
Brady Gallinger Norris Smith, S. C. 
Broussard Johnson, Me. Overman Smoot 
Catron Jones wen Sterling 
Chamberlain Kenyon Pittman Swanson 
Chilton La Follette Poindexter Thomas 
Clap Lane Ransdell Thompson 
Clarke, Ark. Lee, Md Shafroth Tillman 
Culberson Lewis Sheppard Williams 


The PRESIDING OFSICER. Forty Senators have answered 
to their names—less than a quorum. The Secretary will call 
the names of absentees, 

The Secretary called the names of absent Senators, and Mr. 
Hollis, Mr. TAGGART, Mr. Towxskxb, and Mr. WEEKS answered 
to their names when called. 

Mr. Crark of Wyoming, Mr. Gronna, Mr. OLIVER, Mr. HITCH- 
cock, Mr. Kern, Mr. BECKHAM, Mr. Lobdk, and Mr. VARDAMAN 
entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. TILLMAN, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp—not read, but printed in_large 
type, so that it will be read after it gets there—the statement 
of Mr. A. M. Hunt, of the Naval Consulting Board, in regard 
to this laboratory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from South Carolina to have certain 
matter incorporated in the Recorp? There being none, it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. TILLMAN, I have marked in blue pencil the portion 
that I want inserted, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

STATEMENT OF MB. A. M, HUNT. 


„Mr. Hunt. I think, in speaking in favor of a laboratory for 
nayal purposes, or an experimental station, that I approach 
the matter within perhaps a wider point of view than some 
of the other members of the Naval Consulting Board. I am a 
graduate of the Naval Academy, and served for 15 years in the 
Engineer Corps of the Navy, until 1894, resigning then, and 
since that time have been engaged in consulting engineering 
work in a great many varied lines of industry, reaching over 
the entire country from Alaska and the Pacific coast to the 
East. I have always retained my interest in the naval servico 
and have followed its development and progress. When Mr. 
Edison was laying before the Naval Consulting Board at one 
of its meetings the plans which he was preparing and develop- 
ing for this laboratory the question came up of the hearings to 
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be held before this committee, and Mr. Edison stated that he 
was perfectly willing to work and to get out plans, but that he 
was not at all fitted to argue the question, and requested that 
a subcommittee be formed to prepare such an argument. I was 
appointed on that committee, and a formal argument was pre- 
pared, which I would like to read into the record. 

“The paper is as follows: 

“The Government of this country now has under considera- 
tion a program looking to the expending of $500,000,000 for 
increasing the strength of the Navy. This money will be spent 
on warships, submarines, flying machines, ordnance, ammuni- 
tion, ete. ; 

“Admiral Melville, one of the most able men the United States 
Navy ever had, took great pains, 12 years ago, to urge the 
establishment of experimental laboratories for getting the best 
and most eficient results of any money spent on our Navy. In 
urging the importance of all this, he wrote: 

„If it be true that the battleship of one generation is the 
junk heap of the next, then an economical race like the German 
is pursuing a wise policy in conducting experimental research 
and investigation in the direction of finding out how the weak 
links in the naval chain can be strengthened. 

“* Experience has shown that the German engineering labora- 
tories are more than a good paying investment, for there is not 
an expert in that Empire familiar with the work being done at 
these laboratories who does not believe that their destruction 
would be a greater national calamity to the Navy and the 
nation than the loss of one of the battleships of the home 
squadron. The warship could be replaced in four years. It 
would take six years to rebuild and put in effective operation 
the complete installation for conducting experimental research 
that has been developed and perfected at the Charlottenburg 
and Dresden technical colleges. 

„There is probably not an eminent naval or mechanical 
engineer in America or England who has given consideration 
to this question who is not also of the opinion that the estab- 
lishment of a national experimental laboratory for naval pur- 
poses will vastly contribute to military strength. Probably the 
majority of these experts also believe that such an institution 
would eventually contribute more to actual naval strength than 
the building of a battleship. One does not need to possess 
vivid imagination to realize that much is contributed to the 
fighting strength of a navy by carrying on research along 
engineering lines, and thus preventing the design, construction, 
and installation of appliances that are ill-suited for the pur- 
pose intended.’ 

“Unfortunately, Congress has not seen fit to be guided by 
the recommendations of this eminent officer, and the Navy De- 
partment has to-day no adequate facilities for carrying out the 
research and experimental investigations which should precede 
and accompany the expenditures contemplated. 

“Any manufacturing or other establishment in this or any 
other country would, under similar circumstances, immediately 
provide such facilities, and this is what the Naval Consulting 
Board has advised and recommended. 

“The task of developing and increasing our Navy is essen- 
tially one dependent on exact knowledge and engineering and 
technical skill. 

If we are content to adopt as a standard the results of the 
past, and not to endeavor to improve on them, then no experi- 
mental and research investigations are necessary, Naval con- 
struction, however, does not stand still, and to keep abreast with 
other nations, to say nothing of keeping in advance of them, 
means must be available to try out and test new ideas in ad- 
vance of their use in actual service. 

It is true that at the different navy yards and naval stations 
there are laboratories in which the routine work of testing 
materials for use in the Navy is carried on, and a minor amount 
of investigation and experimental work is also conducted. 

“Tt may be contended that the purposes of the experimental 
station and laboratories which have been ..vposed by the Naval 
Consulting Board can be adequately taken care of by the exist- 
ing facilities. Anyone familiar with the situation at the various 
yards and with the conditions obtaining will at once understand 
the folly of such a suggestion. 

The yards and their facilities are fully occupied with active 
work of construction and with the maintenance of the fleet as 
their primary function. Anything in ¢he nature of experimental 
work would be inevitably subordinaced to the exigencies of this 
primary function, and suffer accordingly. Examples of this may 
be found at practically any of our yards to-day. When you are 
trying to discount the future, delays are fatal, and it is evident 
that no satisfactory results can be hoped for unless facllities, 
primarily intended for the investigation and experiment, are 
provided, 


“The ereation and operation of such a laboratory and ex- 
perimental station as has been proposed by the Naval Consult- 
ing Board will result in the production of battleships and other 
elements of naval warfare which will be several years in ad- 
vance of those produced under present methods. 

“The extreme importance of this is self-evident, and if the 
above statement can Le established no other justification for the 
expenditure required .is necessary. 

“Assume that the construction of a battleship has been author- 
ized by Congress, and that the bureaus of the Navy Department 
ure instructed to proceed with the design. The latest battle- 
ship that has been built and put into service was probably 
designed at least three years ago. Therefore, if the new ship is 
to include only elements which have been tested by actual use, 
she will be at least three years behind the times when-she is 
designed and six years behind the times when she is completed 
and ready for service. 

“This situation forces the Navy Department, if it wishes to 
improve on previous designs, to incorporate in the new ship 
many features which under present circumstances must in a 
large degree be untried and unproven, and which may or may 
not prove wholly successful. 

“There will be hesitation to assume the serious risks which 
are involved in incorporating in such an important structure 
elements which may jeopardize her efficiency and usefulness. 

“Tf such a laboratory and experimental station as has been 
proposed were in existence, the procedure would probably be as 
follows: 

“The officials of the Navy Department would decide that in 
the new battleship they would want to incorporate certain new 
elements and devices. Even before designs of the ship were 
started, orders could be given for getting out and testing at the 
laboratory such new elements. Before the designs were com- 
pleted, the results of such tests would be available, and the de- 
signs, as sent out to bidders, would include not only elements 
which had previously been in use on battleships but also new 
elements and improvements which had been tested at the ex- 
perimental station. 

“Tf means existed for such experimental trials, many things 
would be tried out which, at the present time, no naval officer 
would be justified in sugzesting for adoption in the building of a 
new ship. 

“The net result would be that the designs of our vessels would 
be the very latest word. As it is, due to justifiable conserya- 
tism, the designs do not embrace the very latest ideas, 

“That we may not fall hopelessly behind in naval progress, 
new ideas have to be incorporated in the designs. They are 
worked out with all the skill and knowledge available, but they 
ean not be submitted to actual test of operation. The design 
goes to the bidder. He finds that he must guarantee and make 
good on the operation of such new devices. Naturally he in- 
creases his bid by an amount which covers the risk which he 
thinks is involved, and the amount which he will have to ex- 
pend in developing and testing such new elements. ~ 

“ In at least certain cases It can be demonstrably shown that 
the delay in completing naval vessels under contract has been 
due to failure of these new elements when tried, and the neces- 
sity for rebuilding them or substituting other devices for them. 

“Such a laboratory and experimental station would enable us 
not only to keep abreast of the times but ahead of them. 

“The laboratory would be useful and valuable to the Navy 

in many other and various ways, perhaps not of as striking a 
character as that above set forth, but serving purposes equally 
useful. 
Problems vitally affecting the efficiency of the fleet are con- 
stantly before our naval officers which can not be solved with- 
out research and experiment. Much valuable and important 
work has been done with the limited facilities available, but 
much more could have been done, and many serious delays 
would have been avoided if the proposed laboratory had been in 
existence. 

“The work of such a laboratory and experimental station 
would be a real gain in other directions than the improvement 
of the Navy. Advance in any line of engineering or technical 
industry inevitably affects all others. 

“The work of such an experimental station in improving and 
developing advanced types of internal-combustion engines for 
submarines, aeroplanes, etc., will benefit the entire internal- 
combustion engine industry of the country. It is only necessary 
to recall the extent to which the gasoline engine is used for 
agricultural purposes and for automobiles to realize how many 
of the people of this country may receive direct benefits from the 
work done in such an establishment as is proposed. 

“ Investigations which would be carried on looking toward the 
deyelopment of the natural resources within our own country 
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that would furnish all the materials requisite for the manu- 
facture of explosives would have a direct bearing upon otber 
branches of chemical industry, such as the manufacture of 
fertilizers, 

“It is worse than foolish to expend any money for ‘ naval 
program,“ unless its expenditure will give us fighting elements 
of the highest and best type. It is certainly justifiable, in view 
of the large expenditure contemplated, to devote to investiga- 
tion and experimental work, which conduce so largely to the 
desired result, the relatively modest gun which the Naval Con- 
sulting Board has recommended.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment passed over. 

The SECRETARY. The next amendment passed over is the 
umendment on page 176, beginning on line 13, passed over at 
the request of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran]. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to make a point of 
order upon the amendment found on page 170, beginning in 
line 13 with the words The President” and ending at page 
178, line 10, with the numerals “ $50,000," 

I make the point of order on the ground that it is general legis- 
lation to an appropriation bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the point of order is well 
taken if the Senator insists on the point of order. The Secretary 
of the Navy and others have urged this provision as being 
absolutely necessary ; but if the Senator has any objection to it, 
the point of order will clearly lie. I will be willing to accept 
any amendment that might obviate any objection the Senator 
has to this provision. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Virginia stated to me last 
night that he would be glad to have me offer an amendment in- 
stead of making the point of order, but in looking over the 
amendment last night I found it was impossible to make an 
amendment and leave any vitality in it, because I think in its 
entirety it is bad. 

I am not going to discuss it, because it is clearly, in my judg- 
ment, subject to the point of order. 

Mr. SWANSON. It is clearly subject to a point of order. 

Mr. BORAH. I have no doubt about that; I will take the 
ruling of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The chairman of the ecm- 
mittee admits that it is subject to the point of order? 

Mr. SWANSON. It is clearly subject to the point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair sustains the point 
of order. 

Mr, SWANSON, A similar provision was included in the 
Army bill. If the Senator will eliminate the provision thot 
applies to the authorization which this amendment makes, it 
is then exactly the law which applies to the Army in time of 
emergency or war. Will that satisfy the Senator? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not want to offer an amendment to it at 
all, for the reason that I am opposed to the entire principle. If 
it were desired to have this power conferred in time of war, it 
would be conferred, no doubt—there would be no necessity what- 
ever for any delay—but to have this kind of a power conferred in 
time of peace and covering autnorizations which will be carried 
out in time of peace is so obnoxious, to my view of matters, 
that I would not want to offer any amendment at all. I prefer 
to have the matter go out in its entirety. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator would offer an amendment 
before he makes a point of order, on page 176, line 14, to strike 
out this part which is the only change in the law, “or for the 
purpose of carrying out the authorizations for which appro- 
priations are made in this act,” I would agree to amend it by 
eliminating that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the mat- 
ter being temporarily restored, so that the Senator from Vir- 
ginia can offer his amendment to the amendment? If there be 
no objection it is considered temporarily restored, and the 
Senator from Virgina proposes the following amendment: 

The Secrerary. On page 176, lines 14 and 15, strike out the 
words “or for the purpose of carrying out the authorizations 
for which appropriations are made in this act.” 

Mr. LODGE. If the Chair will permit me, I think I am 
right in saying that a point of order having been made and 
merges it is not possible to make it in order and bring it 

a 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts is clearly right. 

Mr. SWANSON. I ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment may be offered. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It can not be offered. 


Mr. LODGE. It can not be done after a point of order has 
3 made and sustained. You can not unmake a point 
of order. : 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Virginia can offer a 
separate amendment. 

Mr. SWANSON. I will offer an amendment to the paragraph, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let us understand it. 

Mr. LODGE. It is the same amendment modifying it as to 
authorization. 

Mr. SWANSON. It is precisely the same as the provision 
for the Army. It seems to me that in war, in an emergency, 
the Army should not have this distinct advantage of compelling 
people who are reluctant to serve for the public good. It 
would result in the Army having a strong arm and being able 
to meet its requirements promptly and quickly, while the Navy 
would be unable to do it. It seems to me if the Army has the 
power the Navy ought to have it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I voted against the Army bill. 
so that does not appeal to me. It is extraordinary to my mind 
to confer this power unless in case of actual war, and if actual 
war exists there will be no difficulty in getting the power with- 
out any delay whatever. But even in actual war it should not 
be done in such terms us these. 

This amendment, on page 176, reads that— 

The President, in time of war or when war is imminent, or for the 


purpose of carrying out the authorizations for which appropriations 
are made in this act, is empowered, throu rt- 


Compliance with all such orders for products or material shali be 
obligatory on any individual, firm, association, company, corporation, or 
organiz manufacturing industry or the responsible head or heads 
thereof and shal! take precedence over all other orders and contracts 
theretofore placed with such individ firm, company, association, 
corporation, or organized manufacturing ustry, and any individual, 
firm, association, company, corporation, or organized manufacturing 
industry or the responsible bead or heads thereof owning or ng 
zey plant equipped for the manufacture of 3 „ 
a ordnance material, and any individual associatio: rs aces E 
corporation, or organized manufacturing indus or the responsib: 
head or heads thereof owning or operating any manufacturing plant, 
which, in the opinion of the Secretary of the Navy, shall be capable 
ot being readily transformed into a plant for the manufacture of ship- 
building, engineering, and ordnance mate or other necessary sup- 
plies or equipment, who shall refuse to give to the United States such 

reference In the matter of the execution of orders, or who refuse 
manufacture the kind, quantity, or quality of shipbuilding, engincer- 
ing, and ordnance material, or any necessary supplies or equipment, as 
ordered the Secretary of the Navy, or who refuse to furnish 
such shipbuilding, engineering, and ordnance material, or other sup- 
ps or equipment, at a reasonable price as determined by the Secre- 
ry of the Navy, then, and in either such rase the President, through 
the head of any department of the Government, in addition to the pres- 
ent authorized methods of purchase or mt herein provided 
for, is hereby authorized to take 1 te possession of any such 
lants and, under the rvision of the Secretary of the ent 
manufacture therein in time o be imminen 
such product or material as may be „ firm, 
company, association, or corporation, or organized man g 
industry, or the responsible head or heads thereof, failing to comply 
with the provisions of this section shall be deemed ty of a felony, 
and upon conviction shall be punished by imprisonment for not more 
than t years and by a fine not exceeding $50,000. 


I have no objection at all to the Gevernment going into the 
manufacture of munitions of war, but to give the head of a de- 
partment the right to go in at his own discretion ard upon his 
own view as to what constitutes a right price, and so forth, 
take possession and make people who disagrec with him as to 
the value or price punishable by fine and the penitentiary is 
something that is so obnoxious to me that I would not consent 
te its going in, and I would not vote for the bill if it was in. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Idaho if he does not think this section is in entire har- 
mony with the balance of the bill. The whole thing is an at- 
tempt to create a military power here to control the civil power, 
after a while, if not now. It :s ne of the steps in that direction. 

Mr. BORAH. I can not agree with the Senator. I think 
there is a way to democratize preparedness just the same as 
there is to democratize government, and I do not think we 
should ape absolute or monarchical governments in the way of 
preparing ourselves. There is no necessity for those things. 
Does anybody suppose that if war actually existed in this coun- 
try or was imminent the manufacturing establishments of the 
country would not give their plants over to tho Government if 
they were unable themselves 20 operate them effectively, or 
that they would not put their plants at the service of the Gov- 
ernment to the fullest capacity? If, on tie other hand, war did 
exist and they should fail to aid the Government, we could pass 
a resolution or a bill here in an hcùr for the purpose of taking 
possession of them. 
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Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I wish to call the Senator's 
attention to the part of the paragraph which says: 

Or who shall refuse to furnish such shipbuilding, engineering, and 
orduance material, or other supplies or equipment, at a reasonable price 
as determined by the Secretary of the Navy. 

The Secretary of the Navy is on record this year in the House 
hearings as saying that he would not buy armor of the armor- 
plate plants if they would furnish it for nothing. Is it going 
to be left to a Secretary who made as broad a statement as 
that to determine what is a reasonable price, and when he deter- 
mines that the going price is unreasonable permit the prose- 
cution of men and fining them an excessive amount because they 
do not happen to agree with the views of a public official? 

Mr. SWANSON. The Secretary of the Navy wrote a letter 
asking that the Navy be given the same power that we conferred 
on the Army. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is a point of order made on the 
amendment? 

Mr. OLIVER. I make the point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is clearly of opinion that 
the amendment is not connected in any way with the rest of the 
bill, and sustains the point of order. 

Mr. SWANSON. ‘There is an amendment on page 62, passed 
oyer at the request of the Senator from Washington. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 62, after line 4, insert the matter 
down to and including line 10 on page 63. It went over on the 
suggestion of the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. POIN- 
DEXTER]. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, one objection to this 
amendment is that it has no provision whatever in it for the 
appointment of the board. It says the board shall select officers 
for promotion. It does not state how the board shall be created. 
That is why I asked that it should go over. However, having 
called the attention of the Senator in charge of the bill to that 
omission, I am perfectly willing to leave it with the conference 
committee to supply the defect. If there is no provision for the 
appointment of a board, of course they could not act. 

I stated the other day some possible vices that might grow 
out of the operation of a board of this kind, but it is all the time 
in the power of Congress to remedy it and abolish this board, as 
it did abolish the plucking board, 

I am in favor myself of some system of promotion on merit. 
This would be a good system if it is properly administered. If 
it should fall into the hands of cliques or factions who would 
play politics in the Navy, as it has been played in conspicuous 
instances in the past, and compel officers seeking promotion to 
eater to the favor of those in charge of the naval politics, it 
would be so obnoxious that undoubtedly it would be abolished. 

I have nothing further to say on the subject. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Virginia whether the committee considered at all the ad- 
visability of making the selections. in the lower instead of the 
higher grades? I have acquired the opinion from talks I have 
had with men in the Navy and in the Army as well that the time 
to make selections is in the early part of the officer’s career, and 
that by the time a man reaches or perhaps passes middle life he 
should have made a record for himself that would entitle him to 
promotion by seniority. I have also heard that that is the plan 
followed in other navies. 

While I do not propose to object to the amendment and expect 
to support it, I would ask the Senator whether that question came 
up for consideration or not? 

Mr. SWANSON. The committee considered very carefully 
all phases of the question by selection. There are some who 
favor selection at the beginning, in the junior grade. If there 
came in at an early age 2,000 young officers, none of them 
with a record to show any distinctive difference, it would pro- 
duce more trouble, more discontent, than any good that could 
possibly accrue from it. So seniority as now provided by law 
is applied when the promotion comes from commander to cap- 
tain. We felt that the time to make the selection was when the 
hour of responsibility came. We thought the duty of junior 
lieutenants, lieutenants,. and lieutenant commanders is not so 
distinctively responsible as to require the exercise of selection. 

We believe that by requiring an examination before promo- 
tion from one grade to another inefficient people would be more 
or less eliminated from the Navy, because there must be an ex- 
amination mentally, morally, and physically before they are 
promoted from one grade to another. When they come to com- 
mand large battleships and to command a fleet and to outline 
the policy in connection with naval warfare, we thought the 
most capable, the most worthy, man should be selected, and we 
thought the hour of selection should be the hour of responsibility 
as that of the commander of one of the large battleships. We 


believed, too, that it would produce less friction after a man has 
served in the Navy 20 or 25 years. Then, if he has any marked 
superiority over others it becomes sufficiently great to be noted. 
I think that is better than to have the selection made early, and 
that it will produce less friction. That was the view which pre- 
yailed in the committee and with those who prepared this 
amendment, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not care to take the floor, 
but I wish to ask the Senator from Virginia a question. 
Referring again to the point suggested by the Senator from 
Washington, I wish to ask the Senator from Virginia what his 
idea is as to the appointment of this board. 

Mr. SWANSON. All the boards are appointed by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. That is the general method of appoint- 
ment and I suppose that will prevail in this case. 

Mr. WEEKS. I wish to ask the Senator in charge of the 
bill if he will have any objection to an amendment which will 
read something like this, speaking of the board: 

Consisting of 9 flag officers of the line of the Navy who shall be 
Selected by the Secretary of the Navy from the first 12 on the rear 
admirals list. 

Mr. SWANSON, That was considered by the committee and 
also by those who prepared this amendment. Some wanted 
the first nine. These are usually men of ability. Some of them 
might be far off in a fleet in eastern waters when the question 
of promotion came up, and we thought if limited to 12 and 
to take 9 out of the 12, it would produce more trouble than to 
take any flag officers. It would simply make 12 men decide the 
entire recommendation and those 12 men might be with the 
fleet somewhere. After discussing it from the broader field 
we thought it would be better to leave it to the flag officers 
entirely who are composed of rear admirals. 

Mr. WEEKS. I make the suggestion that the junior rear 
admirals very frequently belong to the same class at the Naval 
Academy with the senior captains. If they are selected from 
the senior rear admirals they would be farther removed from 
the personal equation, and being near their retirement, in all 
probability you would get more judicial treatment. 

Mr. SWANSON. I will accept the amendment and let it go 
into conference and we will consider it. There has been some 
difference of opinion in regard to how the board should be con- 
stituted but I will accept the amendment. 

Mr. WEEKS. I think it would be embarrasing to limit the 
number to 12. - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Massachu- 
setts send up his amendment or indicate it so that the Secretary 
can get it accurately, 

Mr. WEEKS. In line 11, page 62, after the word “board” 
insert the word “ consisting,” and then read: 


Of 9 flag officers of the line of the Navy who shall be selected by 
the Secretary of the Navy from the first 12 on the rear admirals list. 


Mr. SWANSON. I have no objection to that amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to ask the Senator from Virginia an- 
other question in regard to these promotions, entirely for in- 
formation. The men selected for promotion by this board 
would be recommended to the President?, 

å Mr. SWANSON. They would be recommended to the Presi- 
ent. 

Mr. NORRIS. And the President under the law, of course, 
would actually make the appointment that would bring about 
the proniotion, 

Mr. SWANSON. The law provides that it shall be made on 
the recommendation of this board. 

M.. NORRIS. Suppose the law were enacted as amended 
now, would a President be under any constitutional obliga- 
tion to comply with it? Could he disregard the recommenda- 
tion if he wanted to do so? 

Mr. SWANSON. ‘That question has been debated as to 
whether, a law fixing a certain office, the President must not 
make the appointment in pursuance of the law as fixed by 
Congress. I would have the impression that Congress determin- 
ing how officers shall obtain the rank of captain and rear 
admiral the President could not fill those places except by 
complying with the law. It has been a debated question, but 
I have never known any case where it was violated except, 
possibly, when President Johnson was impeached for violating 
the act of Congress in reference to the removal of the Secre- 
tary of War. There have been two lines of thought as to 
whether the President has the power to make these appoint- 
ments, anyway. If he has, he could ignore the law of seniority 
that exists in the Navy now. These promotions are made en- 
tirely by seniority under the present law in the Navy. The 
President has, I think, always complied with that, 
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The idex was when the question came up as to whether he 
could violate it or not, that the offices being created by law 
and he being empowered by Congress. to create otlices, he must 
fill them as required by law, but he could violate the law of 
seniority as much as he could violate this. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree with the Senator that he could. The 
question is, could he not violate either one if he wanted to do so. 
In other words 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not know; I have never heard of such 


a ease. 

Mr. NORRIS. Have we not by this amendment taken away 
from the President any discretion whatever? 

Mr. SWANSON. It does practically take it from him; it says 
he shall appoint them on the recommendation of the board. 

Mr. NORRIS. That means, then, in its practical effect, that 
the board- makes the appointment, does it not? 

Mr. SWANSON. The board makes. the appointment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I can see that if the board were required to 
recommend to the President a certain number and from that 
list a certain smaller number were to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, and it prohibited the President from going outside of that 
list, there might be reasons for sustaining it on constitutional 
ground, but if we provide by law that the President shall ap- 
point. certain officers whom a certain board has recommended 
to a certain position, when the Constitution gives the President 
the right to make the appointment, we have practically taken 
away from the President the constitutional prerogative of mak- 
ing the appointment, 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, the present 
law is that when a vacancy occurs in a higher grade the appoint- 
ment shall be made from the highest in the next lower grade. 
The President sends the appointment to the Senate and it is 
confirmed, and that law has been sustained and complied with. 
There are two lines of thought in reference to it, one opinion 
being that it really deprives the President of the appointing 
power under the Constitution, and another line of thought being 
that the offices are created by Congress in a certain way. and 
that with the creation there comes a method of filling them. 1 
do not know whether the Supreme Court has ever passed on the 
question or not. 

Mr. NORRIS. I suppose there is not any doubt but that these 
officers are officers of the United States. 

Mr. SWANSON. No person is an officer of the United States 
unless the office is created by an act of Congress. The Presi- 
dent can not create an office. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand. We are creating the office 
here. 

Mr. SWANSON. But when the office is created the question 
has been whether the method of appointment is not a part of 
the creation. Congress provides that promotions shall be made 
in certain ways and the President signs the act of Congress 
concurring in it. ‘The question is whether that does not 
establish. the only method in which it can be filled. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am referring to the constitutional provision: 

But the Congress may by law vest the appointment of such inferior 
ofticers. as they think proper in the President alone, in the courts of 
law, or in the heads of departments. 

I presume these would be inferior officers, and we would 
have n right to provide by law for their appointment by the 
head of a department. In this case it would be the Secretary 
of the Navy. But whatever appointing power makes the ap- 
pointment, we shall have in effect, by this proposed law, taken 
that power away by saying that these offices shall be filled 
from a list made up by a board, that board to make just as 
many suggestions as there are vacancies to be filled; in other 
words, there will not be any discretion left with the appoint- 
ing power. 

I am not objecting to the provision; but it seems to me, to 
avoid difficulty, we ought to leave some discretion with what- 
ever appointing power we provide shall make the appointments. 

Mr: WORKS. Mr. Presiden 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WORKS. Does not the Senator think that Congress 
may fix the qualifications of officers? 

Mr. NORRIS. I think so, 

Mr. WORKS. And that the President shall not appoint 
them unless they possess those qualifications? 

Mr. NORRIS. I think so. 

Mr. WORKS. How is that different from. the provision that 
they shall be recommended by some body designated by Con- 
gress? One is as much of a limitation of his power as is the 


other. 

Mr. NORRIS. The difference, us I see it, is that we provide 
for an office and then provite for a man who shall be qualified 
to fill it, his qualifications being fixed by a certain board: Then 
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we provide that the President in this ease—FI presume we could 
just as well say the Secretary of the Navy—shall appoint that 
person to that place; in other words, we compel the appointing 
power to appoint a certain man to a certain position. My 
own idea is that that goes to the extreme. Of course, the 
other extreme would. be to. give him the latitude to appoint 
anybody without any qualifications and without recommenda- 
tions from anyone; but there is a ground between the two, I 
should think, where a board: might select a list or where we 
might provide by law for certain qualifications to be pos- 
sessed by an official. I have no doubt that we have the perfect 
constitutional right to do that, but it still leaves the appointing 
power a discretion. In the one case it takes it away, and that 
takes away in reality the appointing power prescribed by the 
Constitution, 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, it seems to me that this provi- 
sion is simply a modification of the rule which has prevailed in the 
Navy and in the Army for many years. To-day in all ranks of the 
Navy an officer is entitled to promotion by seniority, but he is 
not actually promoted until the President sends his name to the 
Senate and he is confirmed and receives his commission. This 
provision simply means that, instead of the officer being enti- 
tled to promotion by seniority, there shall be a certain method 
of selection of the higher ranks: of the Navy. If the contention 
of the Senator from Nebraska is correct, then, with regard to 
both military and naval appointments. to-day, the law is all 
wrong, and the President has the right to take any junior lieu- 
tenant in the Navy and make him a rear admiral, provided the 
Senate will confirm the appointment. 

I do not think, unless you: give the President the absolute 
discretion to promote every oflicer in the Navy as he sees fit, 
that you can place any other limitation upon the appointment 
than the one which is placed here in this proposed amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the discussion of the question 
is somewhat academic. I am not opposing the provision or pro- 
fessing my ability to amend it. I merely suggested that it 
seemed to me that it would be wise to. at least provide a larger 
list from which appointments could be made than the number 
of appointments that must be made.. That would permit the 
appointing: power to have some discretion. 

The example given by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
OLIVER] would be true if there were no law on the subject. I 
am not contending that Congress can not prescribe qualifications 
for officers, can not provide that a man to whom a certain office 
is to be given must have been in the junior grade a certain 
length of time, or something of that kind. I only suggested 
that there might be a question of constitutionality involved 
In it. 

Since I took my seat a few moments ago I have been handed 
a copy of the Constitution, and I wish to read the provision 
which E had in mind, and which I then attempted to quote. It 
is found in paragraph 2, section 2, of Article II of the Con- 
stitution. Perhaps I had better read the entire paragraph. 
The language is: 

He— 

Referring to the President— 


Now, this is the language that has particular bearing— 
and all other officers of the United States whose appointments are not 
herein otherwise provided for— 


That is, who are not otherwise provided for in the Con- 
stitution— 
and which shall be established by law. 

If the Constitution ended there, we could not provide that the 
Secretary of the Navy should make any of these appointments. 
The President, thus far in the constitutional provision which E 
have read, is given authority to appoint all the officers named 
by title, and “all other officers of the United States whose 
appointments are not otherwise provided far“ in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. If the Constitution went no further, 
we could not by law provide for any other method of appoint- 
ment; but now let me read a little further: 


But the Congress may by law vest the appointment of such inferior 
offleers as they think proper, in the President alone 


That would be without confirmation. Second: 
in the courts of law— 

Third: 
or in the heads of departments. 

The point I am making here is that Congress, under that pro- 
vision of the Constitution, if it provides for an office and in the 
same law provides a man who shall fin it, has taken away from 


the appointing power, from the President or the head of a de- 
partment, if it be an inferior officer, the right to make any se- 
lection; and that takes away from him a constitutional pre- 
rogative that he possesses by virtue of the Constitution. 

I mention this matter here, not because I am opposed to this 
provision, but because that provision of the Constitution has an 
important bearing upon a great many offices which are provided 
for by law and which are sought by law to be controlled through 
the operation of the Civil Service Commission. I do not know just 
how far the appointment of these inferior officers, such as Con- 
gress thinks to be inferior, might extend, and I do not believe 
the courts have decided that question; but as to such officers 
as Congress should think were inferior, the appointment could 
be delegated to the heads of departments; that would be to 
members of the Cabinet; second, to the courts of law; and, 
third, the power could be given to the President to appoint 
them if it were so desired without retaining in the Senate the 
right to pass on the appointment in the way of confirmation 
after it was made. So in the enforcement of the civil-service 
law, the Civil Service Commission is considerably handicapped 
because we provide that they shall make a list. I think it has 
always been held that the President can disregard the list if 
he wishes to do so, although, in my judgment, if we provided 
by law that these inferior officers should be appointed by the 
heads of departments, and then provided by law what their 
qualifications should be, and if we further provided by law for 
the Civil Service Commission or other board to make a list 
from which the appointments should be made, it would be per- 
fectly constitutional, and the appointing power could not go 
outside of the list. In this case, if we provided a list that per- 
mitted some discretion to be exercised by the appointing power, 
in my judgment it would not be subject to any constitutional 
inhibition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The next amendment passed over 
will be stated. 

The Secrerary. The next amendment passed over was that 
in relation to the building program, on page 167, under the 
head of “Increase of the Navy.” 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I have an amendment which 
I desire to offer. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, would the Senator from 
Virginia, before taking up this debatable question, permit me 
to submit a small amendment, which I think will not be ob- 
jected to? 

Mr. SWANSON. I shall yield to the Senator for that pur- 
pose in a moment; but, first, I should like to dispose of the 
nmendment which I have sent to the desk. I think it will 
provoke no great amount of debate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Very well. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Virginia will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 174, at the end of line 21, it is 
proposed to insert the following: 

Provided, That if, in the gment of the Secretary of the Navy, 
the most rapid and economical construction of the battle cruisers 
authorized herein can be obtained thereby, he may contract for the 
construction of any or all of them the basis of actual cost, plus 
a reasonable profit, to be determined him, 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
letter of the Secretary of the Navy read in connection with that 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, July 7, 1916. 

My Dran Senator: In connection with the new program, the 
question has arisen as to the practicability of building the con- 
templated battle cruisers by contract under the form of contract 
hitherto customary. 

These vessels will be larger than any other vessels of war now 
extant or under construction, so far as the department is aware, 
and will also largely surpass any vessels of their class in speed 
and power. As you know, they will cost a great deal of money 
in any case, and in view of the novelty of their type with us, 
and the enormous power, speed, and size required, it might be 
found that the builders in this country undertaking their con- 
struction under the usual form of contract would cover them- 
selves by unusually high bids, particularly in view of the pres- 
ent state of the shipbuilding market. 

In order to make certain that the department may promptly 
undertake the construction of these vessels, it is believed that it 
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would be wise to incorporate in the pending bill some such pro- 
viso as the following: 

“ Provided, That if, in the judgment of the Secretary of the 
Navy, the most rapid and economical construction of the battle 
cruisers authorized herein can be obtained thereby, he may con- 
tract for the construction of any or all of them upon the basis 
of actual cost, plus a reasonable profit to be determined by him.” 

A suitable place for the insertion of this proviso would seem 
to be page 174, line 21, of the bill as reported to the Senate. 

Sincerely, yours, 
JOSEPHUS DANIELS, 

Hon. B. R. Trtaran, United States Senator, 

Chairman Committee on Naval Affairs, 
United States Senate. ¢ 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 


-Proposed by the Senator from Virginia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, on page 140, under the 
head of “ Improvement of construction plants: For repairs and 
improvement of machinery and implements,” and so forth, the 
appropriation for the navy yard at Boston is $25,000; for the 
navy yard at New York, $35,000; for the navy yard at Phila- 
delphia, $25,000; for the navy yard at Norfolk, Va., $35,000; 
for the navy yard at Mare Island, Cal., $35,000; and for the 
navy yard at Puget Sound, Wash., $25,000; while for the navy 
yards at Charleston, S. C., and Portsmouth, N. H., the appro- 
priation is but $10,000. 

The committee, I think, acted wisely when they increased the 
appropriation for the Charleston Navy Yard to $25,000; and 
I wish to move, Mr. President, that the appropriation, in line 
8, on page 140, for the Portsmouth (N. H.) Navy Yard be in- 
creased from $10,000 to $25,000, and to let the matter go to con- 
ference. 

Mr. SWANSON. 
it go to conference. > 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from New Hampshire will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 140, line 8, after the name New 
Hampshire,” it is proposed to strike out “ $10,000” and to insert 
* $25,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

Improvement of construction plants: For repairs and improvement 
. — 5 and implements at plant at navy yard, Portsmouth, N. H., 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have another amendment which I desire 
to offer. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I make an inquiry of the 
Senator from Virginia? I was under the impression that the 
debate on the amendments which have been considered to-day 
would last longer, and I think other Senators were under the 


I accept the amendment, and we shall let 


same impression. There are quite a number of Senators who. 


desire to speak, all of them briefly, I think, on the question of 
the increase of the Navy. Would the Senator have any objection 
to permitting that amendment to go over until Monday? 

Mr. SWANSON. Possibly we might have some discussion 
of it this afternoon, but I have no idea that we will be able to 
dispose of it so as to have a final vote to-day. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will have no objection, I will say to the Sena- 
tor, to modifying the procedure and letting individual amend- 
ments come in. I am not anxious to have the Senate adjourn, 
but there are quite a number of Senators who are interested 
in the building program, and they expected that it would go 
over until Monday, and I think some of them are not here be- 
cause of that impression. I understand they would like to hear 
the debate, and I want to say to the Senator that there will be, 
so far as I know—and I think I know—no effort whatever to 
prolong the discussion. There will be no lengthy speeches, so far 
as I know, and there will be no attempt to delay a vote. 

Mr. SWANSON, I will say to the Senator that my purpose 
is to let that amendment go over and give an opportunity for 
individual amendments to be offered before it is disposed of. I 
think that would be the better course, 

Mr. NORRIS. It would be agreeable to me to haye the Sena- 
tor do that. 8 

Mr. SWANSON. There may be some Senator who would be 
willing to speak on the building program this afternoon, and 
consequently I should not like to have it go over entirely. 

Mr. NORRIS. Would it be agreable to the Senator now to 
have it understood that that amendment will go over until 
Monday? 

Mr. SWANSON, It will not be pressed for a vote this after- 


noon; 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I should be glad to take up 
some of the time this afternoon by offering some amendments, 
if this is the appropriate time to do so, 
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Mr. SWANSON. Opportunity will be given the Senator to 
offer any amendment he desires as soon as we get through with 
the committee amendments. 

Mr. WORKS. I was inquiring particularly to learn whether 
the committee amendments had finally been disposed of. 

Mr. SWANSON. No; there are a few more. 

Mr. WORKS. Very well. 

Mr. SWANSON. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk, to come in on page 153, at the end of line 11. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 153, at the end of line 11, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 

Provided, That hereafter vacancies in the grade of second lieutenant 
shall be filled as follows: First, as far as practicable, from graduates 
of the Nayal Academy each year upon completing the prescribed course 
at the Naval Academy; second, from meritorious noncommissioned 
officers of the Marine Corps;-third, from meritorious petty officers of 
the Navy; fourth, from civil life: Provided further, That the ages 
of ae intees from petty officers of the Navy shall be the same as now 
provided or may be hereafter provided for noncommissioned officers of 
the Marine Corps. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. Also, on page 153, line 19, after the word 
“ Corps,” insert a comma and the words “ from petty officers of 
the Navy.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SWANSON. There was an amendment passed over in 
connection avith the purchase of land for the gun factory at the 
Washington Navy Yard. The amendment went over at the 
request of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THouas], of the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], and myself. I haye asked 
the Navy Department.to give me a full and explicit account 
of all the appropriations which have been made, of the law 
governing the matter, and of present conditions. I am satis- 
fied that the amendment reported by the committee should be 
agreed to, provided the amendment to it which has been sent 
in by the Secretary, and which I offer at this time, is added 
to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 30, line 3, of the committee amend- 
ment, beginning with the words “Secretary of the Navy,” it 
is proposed to strike out all down to and including the word 
“available,” in line 4, page 31, and to insert the following: 

The Secretary of the Na is hereby authorized to enter into an 
agreement or agreements with such railroad company or companies as 
he may deem proper for the purpose of establishing, maintaining, and 
operating a sufficient and tatlatectory track connection or connections 
with the railroad track system of the Washington Navy Yard as said 
system is now or may be hereafter established: Provided, That so much 
of said track connection or connections as can not be constructed over 
any right of way or property now or hereafter owned or occupied by 
such railroad company or companies shall be constructed wholly upon 
a suitable and satisfactory right of way to be provided by the Waited 
States, the title to which at all times remain in the United States: 
Provided 1 That so far as may be consistent with the public in- 
terests said track connection or connections, with appurtenant turnouts 
and sidings, may be located and constructed in, upon, over, and through 
publie grounds, space, and streets of the United States as the same 
are now or may be hereafter ascertained and established: Provided 
further, rae thg cocci of — — Navy is Bereny ee 5 peers 
an r r proper anai or said r wa 
arcane or condemuation. and A secure the construction of the pond 
nections, sidetracks, turnouts, switches, etc., necessary to the proper 
operation of the yard system in connection with the said track con- 
nection or connections, and for the purpose of ay nage Sree right of 
way such part of the sums herein appropriated for additions to said 


mad yard as may be IOT. are hereby made available: Provided 
be her, That authority is hereby granted to the railroad company and 
ts successors and assigns entering into the agreement aforesaid to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 8 thereto for such 
track connection across the Anacostia River, D. C., at a point suitable to 
the interests of navigation to an available point within or in the vicinity 
of the said navy yard, in accordance with the provisions of the act en- 
titled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I ask the Senator having 
charge of the bill to insert in the Recoxp the correspondence 
with the Secretary of the Navy which accompanies the proposed 
amendment. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am going to request that that be done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on agreeing to 
the amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SWANSON. I now ask that the communication from the 
Secretary of the Navy be incorporated in the Rercorp at this 
point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


The matter referred to is as follows: 
NAvy DEPARTMENT, 

PNA 8 8 E Washington, July 14, 1916. 
BAR SENATOR SWANSON: Referring to my letter of July 10, 1916, 
relative to the 8 amendment to the Na bill authorising the 
purchase of additional land at the Washington Navy Yard and the en- 
tering into of negotiations for a railroad track connection to this ard, 
I have the honor to transmit herewith for your further information 3 

memorandum, in triplicate, of the solicitor in regard to this matter. 
This memorandum sets forth in detail the views of the department 
pe add Bh rad rey or sa a eana 5 ma yard, and also shows 

uation respect to the n or a permanent 
ment for a track connection to this yard. Ne 
Sincerely, yours, 
JOSEPHUS DANIEL: . 
Hon. CLAUDE A. Swanson, e 


United States Senate. 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR, 
July 14, 1916. 
[Memorandum— Repurchase of additional land at Navy Yard an 
authority of Secretary of Navy to enter into agreement for establish- 
ing track connection. f 
APPROPRIATIONS, 


Of this amount $34,000. 

è other appropriation referred 
to in the amendment in r found in the act of June 24, 1910 
(86 Stat., 615), carried $136,000 for improving railway facilities at the 
8 Of this amount $135,000, in round numbers, remains available. 
his makes the total amount e and made available for 

the purchase of additional land $169,000. in round numbers, which 
added to the $331,000 Probes in the Senate amendment will make a 
otal appropriation of ,000 for the purposes recited in the amend- 


t 
ment. 
TRACK CONNECTION. 


The present track connection at the Washington Navy Yard extends 
from a point on the old Baltimore and Potomac tracks, at Fifth and 
K Streets southeast, across Government reservations 15 and 16, across L 
Street, then south on Sixth Street, crossing M and entering the navy 
yard at the intersection of Sixth and M Streets. So much of this con- 
nection as extended from Fifth and K Streets to the Washington Navy 
Yard was paid for py the Government, under the provisions of the act 
of March 2, 1889 (25 Stat., $15). for which pu $15,000 was appro- 
priated. hese tracks are located on grade and have been a constant 
source of objections made by the citizens in the vicinity. 

By the acts of February 12, 1901 (31 Stat., 767), and February 28, 
1903 (32 Stat. 909), certain railroad tracks in the District, incliding 
the present railroad track connection to the navy yard, were required 
to be removed not later than April 28, 1908. Some time prior to April 
28, 1908, the e brig te Co. advised the department that it proposed 
immediately after that date to begin tearing up the railroad track con- 
nection to the navy yard. Injunction proc ngs were thereupon in- 
stituted on the part of the Government to restrain the company from 
remaning this track, and the temporary injunction was issued ty the 
cou 

By the act of May 27. 1908 (35 Stat., 397), the Philadelphia, Balti- 

more & Washington Railroad Co. was authorized and directed to con- 
struct a 1 connection to the anf yard. This act likewise 
authorized the retention of the present track connection for two years 
from the date thereof. The railroad company, however, declined to 
construct this branch track, and there appeared to be no means whereby 
the Government could compel the construction thereof. 
The act of June 24, 1910 (36 Stat., 615), authorized the Secretary 
of the Navy to enter into an agreement with the railroad company for a 
track connection to the navy yard along the shore of the Anacostia 
River and entering the navy yard on the eastern side. Under this act 
the United States was to furnish the railroad company a right of way 
from the main Pennsylvania tracks in the vicinity of L and Water 
Streets southeast, along the water front, down to the navy yard, and the 
railroad company was to expend in constructing the tracks on this 
Government right of way not to exceed $92,500. The partment car- 
ried on extensive negotiations with the railroad company looking to the 
execution of the agreement contemplated, but was not successful in hav- 
ing an agreement executed. While the Government claimed title to 
practically all of the land along the water front that was needed for 
the right of way, there were a number of adverse claims to this prop- 
erty, and the railroad company declined to enter into an be, gh carp 
until a right of way free of adverse claims could be provided by the 
Government. Under the provisions of the act the Government could 
not expend any money in ae land in private ownership until the 
agreement was executed, while the railroad company refused to execute 
the agreement until the Government was in a position to turn over a 
right of way free of any adverse claims of title. 

In this situation the act of April 27, 1912 (37 Stat., 93), was passed, 
authorizing the Attorney General to institute suit to determine the 
title to certain lands claimed by the United States in the District of 
Columbia, including lands within, under, and adjacent to the Eastern 
Branch of the Potomac River. Under this act suit was filed by the 
United States under date of July 3, 1912 (U. S. v. Thomas W. Smith 
et al., in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, No. 31138, 
in equity), to determine the title to certain lands forming part of the 
proposed right of way. The lands involved in this suit constitute all 
the land to the channelward of the original high-water line in square 
955 and in square 979, lying to the eastward of the navy yard. This 
suit is still pending, and it will undoubtedly be several years before 
final action may be had, particularly should appeal be taken by either 


rty. 

Under the provisions of the act of June 24, 1910, the retention of 
the present railroad-track connection is authorized until the new track 
connection therein provided for has been completed. 

While the act of June 24, 1910, contemplated an expenditure by the 
railroad company in establishing a track connection of not to exceed 
$92,500, there was no means whereby the Government could force the 
railroad company to enter into an agreement under which they would 
expend that much money for the purpose contemplated, and it may 
well be that the real reason back of the 8 made by the com- 
pany to entering into the agreement in question was the fact that they 
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did not care to make an expenditure in this amount, particularly so as 
under the provisions of the act the present connection, that was paid 
for by the Government, was to remain until the new connection was 
completed. The railroad company accordingly, in the present situation, 
wen noc ong ee Pitan incurring any additional expense in 
‘urnish e ck connection, 

In Cine the amendment as it appears in the bill should be enacted, 
the Secretary would then have the right to negotiate with either the 
railroad company having the present track connection at the navy 
yard or with some other company with which it may be practicable to 
establish a connection in an entirely different place. far as the 
requirement for the rallroad company to expe the money in estab- 
lishing the connection over Government right of way is concerned, it is 
believed that broader powers conferred in e amendment will 

lace the Secretary in a better tion to secure the construction work 
by the railroad company than if the act attempted to require the rail- 
road‘ company to spend a specified amount, particularly so as it is 
doubtful whether under the circumstances there would be any legal 
steps that the Government could take to require an expenditure of 
character on the part of the railroad company. 3 

It is s ted that the amendment recommended in the department's 
letter of July 10, 1916, ht be modified to read as follows: 

The Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to enter into an 
agreement or agreements with such railroad company or companies as 
he may deem proper for the purpose of establishing, maintaining, and 
operating a sufficient and satisfactory track connection or connections 
with the railroad-track system of the Washington Na Yard as said 
system is now or may be hereafter established : Provided, That so much 
of said track conn on or connections as can not be constructed over 
any right of way or property now or hereafter owner or occupied by 
such railroad com y or com es shall be constructed whol 8 
a suitable and satisfa right of way to be provided by the ted 
States, the title to which shall at all times remain in the United States: 
Provided further, That so far as may be consistent with the public in- 
terests said track connection or connections, with appurtenant turn- 
outs and sidings, may be located and constructed in, upon, over, and 
through public groun space, and streets of the United States as the 
same are now or may be hereafter ascertained and established : Provided 
further, That the tary of the Navy is hereby authorized to ac- 
quire any part of the land or property necessary for said right of way 
by 3 or condemnation and to secure the construction of the con- 
nections, sidetracks, turnouts, switches, etc., necessary to the proper 

ration of the yard system connection with the said track connec- 

on or connections, for the purpose of acquiring said right of way 
such part of the sums herein appropriated for additions to said navy 
ae as may be necessary are hereby made available: Provided further, 

hat authority is hereby granted to the railroad company and its suc- 
cessors and assigns, 3 into the agreement aforesaid, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a dge and approaches thereto for such track 
connection across the Anacos River, D. C., at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation to an available 8 within or in the vicinity of 
the said navy yard in accordance with the provisions of the act en- 
titled ‘An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,’ approved March 23, 1906.“ 

The amendment, if modified as suggested, would, it is believed, au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Navy, if he saw fit, to enter into negotia- 
tions to provide means whereby more than one railroad company could 
share in the business of the navy yard, which condition would prob- 
ably result in a keener competition for the Government’s business and 
might also have the effect of reducing freight charges. 

t the proposed amendment is enacted, the department contemplates 
providing a rallroad connection at the navy yard from a point at or 
near New Jersey Avenue down the canal reservation in Second Street 
SE., entering the yard on the west side in the property that is pro- 
poma to be acquired as an addition thereto. This connection j be 

rought down so as to eliminate crossing the 5 streets on 
grade, and would also furnish a direct track connection for the Dis- 
trict pumping plant at the foot of Second Street SE. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL LAND. 


The department proposes to acquire as an addition to the yard all of 
the land on the west side lying south of the south line of M Street and 
east of the east line of Second Street. This tract embraces squares 770, 
771. 801. and 802. and the property south of Potomac Avenue to the 
water front, the title to which is now claimed to be in the United States. 
On the east side of the yard it is propona to acquire the privately 
owned lands in squares 955 and 979. e total area proj to be 
acquired on the west side, including streets and alleys and land al- 
ready in Government ownership, amounts to about 810.000 square feet, 
while the total area on the east side proposed to be acquired, including 
streets and alleys and land already in Government ownership, com- 
prises about 0.000 square feet, making a total area of about 
1,000,000 square feet. 

With respect to the necessity of acquiring additional land, the com- 
mandant of the Washington Navy Yard says that: 

„At this time the necessity of gun-shop extension for heavy ordnance 
became so urgent that various plans were suggested to relieve the con- 
gestion and at the same time allow for future development. All sug- 
gestions that e td extensions to the present shops within the 
yard limits means the destruction of existing buildings and the pa- 
ralysis of the present output for a year or more. With this in view, it 
was deemed good policy, in conn on with the western railroad exten- 
sion, to acquire land to the west and erect a gun shop that would facili- 
tate the construction of the most advanced types of ordnance. The 
eastern area is not desirable for heavy ordnance shops, owing to the 
distance from the central power plant and the nature of the Sub- 
strata, but is particularly desirable because of its water frontage. It is 
believed that the sary yard should control, and will in the near future 
require, water front from the District pumping plant at Second Street 
to the Anacostia Bridge at Eleventh Street sie. The western land 
is most desirable for heavy ordnance shops, due to the nature of the sub- 
stratum, a to the central power plant, water front area, and rail- 
road facilities, all harmonizing with the development plans now onder 
consideration,” 

The naval bill, as now before the Senate, provides for an addit 
gun shop at the Washington Navy Yard to mont not exceedin 60 808 
It is proposed that this additional gun shop be located on the area to 
be acquired on the western side of the yard. The yard authorities sa 
that within two years the entire capacity of the present gun shop will 
be required for relining guns now in service aan a new gun 55 is 
urgently needed for new construction work. To locate this new Shop 
within the present limits of the yard would necessitate extensive re- 
arrangements of present facilities and the tearing down of valuable 


ates already ip existence and their replacement which would add seri- 


ously to the already congested condition of the yard and for some time 
materially interfere with the output. In addition, the present storage 
facilities at the yard are already inadequate. The additional area to the 
west would also place the power plant in the center of industrial activi- 
ties, thus reducing the amouat of copper cable necessary and the loss in 
1 due to distance. The substratum of the western area is a hard 

pe of clay that will support oNN building construction without 
piling, reducing the cost thereof from 10 to 15 per cent in case piling 
were necessary. This western area would also provide excellent facili- 
ties for future expansion of the yard, and it is believed that if the land 
is not acquired at the present e it will be eventually necessary for 
the Government to acquire it at probably a materially increased cost 
than at which it could be acqui at the present time. 

GRAHAM EGERTON. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] had 
an amendment which he desired to offer to the amendment, 
which has been agreed to, the effect of his amendment being, as 
I understand, to give the privilege to all railroads of using the 
tracks when constructed. The Senator from Utah is not pres- 
ent now, but I have sent for him, and if he desires to offer such 
an amendment I will ask that the matter be reopened. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I should like to call the 
attention of the Senator in charge of the bill to an amendment 
which I should like to propose, for his consideration and the 
consideration of the conferees, in connection with the amend- 
ment which he has offered and which has been agreed to on 
page 153 of the bill. I refer to the part of the bill from line 
12 to line 17, inclusive, relating to the age of second lieutenants 
who may be commissioned in the Marine Corps from civil life. 
The fact is that there are several young men formerly in the 
service who are just above the specified age for appointment. 
The department would like to have the services of those young 
men. They resigned before the recent demand for additional 
officers arose. They would like to be restored. They had a 
higher rank than that of second lieutenant, but would be very 
glad to reenter the service in that grade. Therefore I should 
like to ask the Senator if he will not accept an amendment on 
page 153, after the word “Provided,” in line 18, inserting the 
words, “ That the Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, may 
waive the age limit in favor of officers who have already had 
service in the Marine Corps: Provided further.” 

Mr. SWANSON. I will accept that amendment for the con- 
sideration of the conferees. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will ask the Senator 
from Michigan to send the amendment to the desk. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 153, line 18, after the word “Pro- 
vided,” insert: 

That the Secre 
age limit in favor of officers who 
rine Corps: Provided further. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I move to reconsider the vote 
by which the Senate adopted the amendment on page 175, 
commencing with line 9 and ending with line 17, relating to 
the fitting out of navy yards for the construction of vessels. 
I think I ought to say to the Senate that if the motion to re- 


of the Navy, in his discretion, may waive the 
ve already had service in the Ma- 


consider carries I shall move to strike out the paragraph from 


the bill. 
Mr. SWANSON. I suggest to the Senator that he make his 
speech on the motion to reconsider in order to conserve time. 
Mr. WEEKS. I am not especially anxious to make a speech. 
Mr. SWANSON. I expect to move to lay the motion to re- 
consider on the table, and that is the reason I made the sug- 
gestion to the Senator. 
Before the Senator from Massachusets proceeds, however, 


the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] was out of the Chamber 


when the amendment in connection with the purchase of land 
for the Washington Navy Yard was considered. The Senator 
is now in the Chamber. I said at the time that if the Senator 
desired to offer an amendment I would ask that the matter be 
reopened. I understand the Senator desires to offer an amend- 
ment providing that all railroads may have the privilege of 
using the tracks. 

Mr. SMOOT. That they shall all have the use of the tracks. 

Mr. SWANSON. I suggest that the Senator from Utah 
look over the amendment adopted by the Senate a few minutes 
ago, so that he may prepare an amendment, to be inserted at 
the proper point. If he desires to offer such an amendment, I 
will be very glad to accept it, as provisions of that kind are 
usually included in all such matters affecting the city of 
Washington. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, yesterday afternoon I submitted 
some comments on the cost of the maintenance of our Naval 
Establishment as applied to navy yards, naval stations, maga- 
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zines, and other similar plants. I tried to demonstrate briefly 
that in my judgment we have too many navy yards, and that the 
cost of their maintenance is altogether out of proportion to the 
results obtained in the construction and repair work which is 
carried on there. I think I demonstrated that substantially 50 
per cent of the money that is actually spent in repair work and 
other work at the navy yards is spent in the maintenance of 
plants, the construction of additional buildings and additional 
docks, and the keeping in repair of these buildings and other 
appurtenances connected therewith. I followed that through a 
course of years, and, I think, demonstrated the fact that that is 
not peculiar to any one year, but that it obtains as a general 
course in connection with our naval appropriations, 

In this particular bill the appropriation for public works is 
$10,335,715.70. In addition to that we appropriated this morning 
$450,000 for the repair or rebuilding of a plant at Pensacola, de- 
stroyed by a hurricane. That does not include the purchase of 
the land provided for in the last amendment considered by the 
Senate. It does not include a projectile plant, for which there 
is appropriated this year $705,000, the total appropriation for 
the plant, the balance to be appropriated next year, to be 
$1,411,000. It does not include an armor-building plant, to cost 
$11,000,000, so far as this appropriation is concerned, but many 
more millions before it is completed, in my judgment. It does 
not include three and a half million dollars provided for the 
construction of buildings and dotks at the Philadelphia yard. 
It does not include four and a half million dollars provided in 
this bill for docks and buildings at the Norfolk yard. It does 
not include about $300,000 for the navy yard at Charleston, S. C. 
It does not include the million and a half dollars which we have 
just appropriated for the construction of an experimental labora- 
tory. 

What I want to point out, Mr. President, is that in my judg- 
ment the equipping of the navy yards, as proposed in this 
nmendment for the construction of vessels, and especially for 
the construction of capital ships, is bad public policy from the 
standpoint of economy in the construction of ships, because I 
think it can be demonstrated that it costs from 10 to 20 per 
cent more at a navy yard than it does at a private yard. 
But the minute we do equip these yards for that purpose the 
contention is going to be made that the equipment should be 
used, and it will be impossible in an ordinary year to use all of 
the equipment for construction purposes at seven or eight or nine 
navy yards, as is proposed in this bill. Not every Senator 
knows that if he has in the territory which he represents a navy 
yard equipped to build a ship, and Congress appropriates money 
for that purpose, there will be the greatest pressure brought to 
bear on him to have that ship built at that navy yard, whether 
it can be built there as cheaply as at some other point or not, and 
it is going to have an influence on naval appropriations in the 
future which we can not estimate at this time. 

I admit that if it only meant $6,000,000 for equipment as pro- 
vided in this bill it would not be so bad, but it will mean the 
keeping in operation of that equipment, maintaining it from 
year to year, and a very large increase in similar appropriations 
which are sure to follow. I think, as I said yesterday, that it 
is the most indefensible—in fact, I think it is perhaps the one 
indefensible thing in this bill, from my standpoint. I am opposed 
to it not only because of its cost to-day, but for the effect it 
will have on the future, and I am opposed to it because it is 
going to mean that every ship we construct for naval purposes 
in the future is going to cost from 10 to 20 per cent more than it 
would cost if constructed at other places and in other ways. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KENYON. I think the Senator stated yesterday the 
number of navy yards we have in this country. 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes; 26 or 27 navy yards, naval stations, and 
similar plants. 

Mr. NELSON. How many of them can build capital ships? 

Mr. KENYON. That is the question I was going to ask. 

Mr. WEEKS. They can build capital ships in two yards 
now, and we propose to add three to that number, and in addi- 
tion to that to build other vessels at four other yards, so that 
we would be able to build capital ships at five yards and ships 
of some class at nine yards altogether, 

Mr. KENYON, I should like to ask the Senator further how 
many navy yards, in his judgment, are essential to adequately 
take care of the purposes of any naval situation we might have 
in this country? 

Mr. WEEKS. I think, Mr. President, that that is a matter 
for discussion. There will be a difference of opinion about it; 
but if we were commencing a new Naval Establishment and 


had nothing with which to commence operations, I doubt if we 


would have half as many yards as we have, and perhaps not - 


more than one-third as many. We have a Navy about two- 
fifths or perhaps one-third the size of that of Great Britain and 
we have more than twice as many yards as Great Britain. 

Mr. KENYON. I-should like to ask the Senator further as to 
why that is. Why do we have so many more navy yards than 
we need? 

Mr. WEEKS. They have been established from time to time, 
sometimes as a result of local pressure; but as soon as a yard 
is established, even for minor purposes, there is always a pres- 
sure to add to the equipment of that yard to fit it for work 
which can be done at some neighboring yard. That is inevitable 
in our political establishment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If I correctly understood the Senator 
from Massachusetts, he says we have 26 navy yards and naval 
stations, 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. What is covered by the term “ naval sta- 
tions“? 

Mr. WEEKS. That term would apply to the Indianhead 
Proving Grounds and it would apply to the New London Naval 
Station, and so forth. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; but, as a matter of fact, they have 
no relation to a navy yard proper. 

Mr. WEEKS. Well, yes; to some degree. It depends on what 
is being done there. Take Port Royal. That would be a naval 
station. There are buildings and equipment there, and there is 
an appropriation in this bill for their maintenance. There is a 
naval station at Cavite. There is no navy yard at Pearl Harbor 
at this time, but that will be a navy yard ultimately, if it is not 
to-day ; and, as the Senator knows, large amounts of money are 
being spent there, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Now, I want to ask the Senator whether 
or not it is a fact that in the navy yards proper there has been, 
as a rule, an abundance of work for them all? 

Mr. WEEKS. Why, no. I can say distinctly, no. For in- 
stance, only two or three years ago the only work done at the 
New Orleans Navy Yard, where we spend $500,000 for main- 
tenance for the year, was the repairing of the boiler of a steam 
launch for the Louisiana Naval Militia. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That navy yard has been pretty well 
taken care of since then. 

Mr. WEEKS. Oh, it is provided in this bill that we shall 
provide ways, so that ships can be built there. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I apprehend they are doing much more 
work now. I have not looked it up. The Senator states that 
we have twice as many navy yards as Great Britain. 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes; we have. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator include the nayal sta- 
tions, and call them navy yards? 

Mr. WEEKS. No; I do not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. What yards does the Senater include? 

Mr. WEEKS. I include Portsmouth, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Norfolk, Charleston, Pensacola, Guantanamo, 
Mare Island, Bremerton, and probably Cavite. I may not be 
accurate about it, but that is substantially the list. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator how much of a 
navy yard there is at Pensacola? 

Mr. WEEKS. We have just appropriated $450,000 for the 
rebuilding of some buildings there that were destroyed by a 
hurricane recently. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. WEEKS. We have enough of a navy yard there to re- 
quire the expenditure of that amount of money at that point, 
as provided in this bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But that amount would not 80 very fur 
toward establishing a navy yard. 

Mr. WEEKS. Oh, no, I will say to the Senator, however, 
that there is a very large plant at Pensacola—a large area, suffi- 
cient for an aviation field, and a great many buildings, though 
they are probably not suitable for up-to-date naval construction, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Now, Mr. President, I will venture to ask 
the Senator if, from his personal knowledge, he is warranted 
in saying that we have twice as many navy yards as Great 
Britain? 

Mr. WEEKS. I think I am. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Have I not correctly read that Great 
Britain has twice or three times as many dry docks as we 
have? 

Mr. WEEKS. Oh, I am not talking about dry docks. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am. 
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Mr. WEEKS, If the Senator limits himself to the number of 
dry docks, I am perfectly in agreement with him, that we should 
have more dry docks. 

Mr. GALLINGER. As a separate matter of construction? 

Mr. WEEKS. Oh, no; dry docks at the navy yards that are 
already established. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Where does Great Britain place her dry 
docks? 

Mr. WEEKS. She places them in her navy yards. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is, she has three or four, for instance, 
in one navy yard? 

Mr. WEEKS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Of course that answers my question. 

Mr. President, I had not the privilege of listening to what the 
Senator from Massachusetts said yesterday about our super- 
fluity of navy vards in this country. It is a subject that I have 
listened to several times before, and I know the attitude that 
a Secretary of the Navy from Massachusetts took on that sub- 
ject. Recently I read a most remarkable pronouncement from 
him, in-which he called attention to the Portsmouth Navy Yard 
as being not only superfluous but an abomination. Notwith- 
‘standing these denunciations or these criticisms, I do not think 
we are going to abolish any of our well-established navy yards. 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not think we are. I am not at all opti- 

mistic about it. I am confident that every Senator in whose 
State there is a navy yard will do just what the Senator from 
New Hampshire is doing—rise in his place and protest against 
anything being done to injure the navy yard which he has under 
his special jurisdiction. 
Mr. GALLINGER. The navy yard that I represent, as the 
Senator suggests, is in the State of Maine; but we have an in- 
terest in it in New Hampshire, and we are very proud of it. 
We are proud of the quality of our mechanics there and of the 
work that we are turning out. While, if there is any well-con- 
sidered plan whereby the navy yards shall be reduced, we will 
take our chances with the rest, yet we do not want our navy 
yard abolished by newspaper articles or magazine contributions 
or speeches in the Senate. We are not going to have it abol- 
ished in that way. f 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I have made no motion to 
abolish navy yards. My motión is to prevent an appropriation 
being made which, I think, will add greatly to the cost of main- 
tenance and the carrying on of our naval operations without any 
commensurate return, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am not going to argue that question 
with the Senator, Possibly the proposed appropriation is an 
extravagant or unnecessary appropriation. I have not looked 
Into it. But the committee, in their wisdom, seemed to think it 
was wise, and I am quite inclined to follow the committees in 
this body unless I am persuaded that they are absolutely wrong 
in their conclusions, ` 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. Did I understand the Senator to say that there 
was a navy yard established, or to be established, at Pearl 
Harbor? 

Mr. WEEKS. I think so. 

Mr. CURTIS. Has there been any appropriation for it? 

Mr. WEEKS. There is an appropriation in this bill of 
$700,000 for dock construction. 

Mr. CURTIS. Has that harbor been placed in condition yet 
so that large vessels can be handled there? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not know that that has been done, but 
we have a rear admiral in command of the naval station at Pearl 
Harbor at this time, and we have had for the last three or four 


years. 

Mr. CURTIS. I was in Pearl Harbor a few years ago, and 
the larger vessels could not be handled in the harbor at that time. 

Mr. WEEKS. The docking facilities are being constructed 
at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are dredging there now for the larger 
vessels, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. 
Senator? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes; I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I ask the Senator at how many 
of the navy yards that are now established capital ships can 
be constructed? 

MI. WEEKS. Two. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. What are they? 
Mr. WEEKS. New York and Mare Island. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, ‘Those are the only two? 
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President, may I interrupt the 


Mr: WEEKS. Those are the only two. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Does the Senator understand, from 
this provision, that it is intended that the yards that are pro- 
vided for are to be so remodeled and reconstructed that capital 
ships can be built at them? 

Mr. WEEKS. At three of them; and at four additional yards 
ships other than capital ships can be constructed. 

Mr. LODGE. There are to be four for capital ships. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. How does the Senator construe the 
section on page 43 of the bill which provides for an inyestiga- 
tion and report as to the construction of a navy yard on the - 
Pacific coast, while another provision of the bill provides for 
the construction of a capital yard on the Pacific coast? Are 
not the two provisions inconsistent? If there is going to be an 
investigation and a report, ought not that investigation to be 
made and the report placed in the hands of the Secretary of 
the Navy before a large amount of money is appropriated for 
the purpose of remodeling? 

Mr. WEEKS. My judgment is, Mr. President, that this para- 
graph ought to go out of the bill. If after suitable investiga- 
tion it is decided that some additional facilities should be pro- 
vided at some navy yards, I would not make a contention against 
it; but an indiscriminate increase of naval provision for con- 
struction purposes, as provided in this bill, is very unwise, and 
we will recognize it as such in years to come when we make 
the appropriations for its maintenance. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I want to call the Senator's attention 
to the fact that my colleague [Mr. Lane] some time in Feb- 
ruary introduced a bill for the purpose of establishing a navy 
yard on the Columbia River. Just let me call the Senator's 
attention to it, and I want to show my reason for asking these 
questions, 

The committee took no action with reference to that proposi- 
tion. The amendment that my colleague suggested was prac- 
tically recommended in 1900 by a special committee that re- 
ported favorably upon the construction of such a place at the 
mouth of the Columbia River; and, as I understand, the evi- 
dence before the Naval Affairs Committee does not recommend 
the enlargement of these three yards that it is now proposed to 
appropriate money to enlarge. In other words, a port where 
a navy yard was recommended was turned down by the com- 
mittee, and one which was not recommended has been appro- 
priated for. 

Mr. WEEKS. Was not that recommendation made before 
the establishment of the yard at Bremerton? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It was in 1900. 

Mr. WEEKS. I think that was before the location of the 
yard at Bremerton. 

Mr. LODGE. I think so, Mr. President, if my colleague will 
yield to me for a moment, I will say to the Senator from Ore- 
gon that this appropriation was not intended to remodel any 
yard. The money would not be nearly sufficient to do that to 
one yard. The whole purpose of this is to put slips or ways 
for shipbuilding in yards which do not now possess them. The 
four yards named for capital ships are highly equipped yards— 
Norfolk, Philadelphia, and Boston; and Bremerton is in proc- 
ess of equipment. All that is needed in those yards to enable 
them to build capital ships is to put in slips or ways. In the 
other yards—Portsmouth, Charleston, and New Orleans—which 
are smaller yards, it is proposed to put in ways or slips for the 
building of the smaller ships of the Navy, which, of course, have 
to be built somewhere. 

There is no intention of going into any general remodeling 
or rebuilding of yards. The sum is altogether too small for 
anything of that sort. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, let me ask my colleague if he 
does not think it likely that there will be a loud cry from 
these yards that are now being equipped to build minor ships 
to be provided with suitable equipment to build capital ships 
as soon as another bill comes before Congress? 

Mr. LODGE. I should doubt it, because what is desired in 
any yard is the building of ships, the work, probably, for the 
locality ; and the small ships, of which there are so many, can 
be built at the smaller yards. Why, there are 20 torpedo-boat 
destroyers authorized in this bill, four scout cruisers, one 
transport, one fuel ship, and so forth, all of which could be 
built in these smaller yards. 

Mr. WEEKS. I notice that that did not satisfy those who 
represented the Philadelphia Navy Yard, which in the original 
print of the bill which is before us 

Mr. LODGE. That was. provided for in the House. It was 
left out by mistake in the Senate amendment. In the House 
provision the House had inserted it. Philadelphia is another 
large yard which needs only ways in order to build ships. I 
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mean, by that, it has the shops, it has the machinery, it has 
the great labor population to draw upon, and is perfectly able, if 
ways ure put in, to build ships. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
allow me to interrupt him again, I am disposed to agree with 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts that this provision 
ought to be stricken from the bill. As the Senator has shown 
quite distinctly, it is simply the beginning of a very large ap- 
propriation, without adequate information by the committee 
as to what ought to be done. It seems to me that the provision 
- which is made on page 43 of the bill is a very wise one; that 
is, to provide for an examination into this whole matter, and 
to have a report made to the Secretary of the Navy, so that 
when action is taken it will be made advisedly, and upon the 
report of an expert commission. 

Mr. SWANSON. For the new navy yards? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. For the new navy yards, or for any 
navy yards. They can report at the same time upon those that 
are already established. It may be that some of these on 
which it is now proposed to expend something like $6,000,000 
are not as good as some that would be investigated and re- 
ported upon by this expert commission. 

I want to be perfectly frank with the Senator. The people 
in my section of the country have been insisting that a navy 
yard ought to be established at the mouth of the Columbia 
River. I have not been disposed to agree with that recom- 
mendation in its entirety, after having read what there is on 
the subject, because, while I feel its importance not only to 
that section but to the whole country, I think it is not a local 
matter. It is a national matter; and before this vast sum of 
money is expended the people ought to be able to judge from the 
reports as to whether or not the expenditure ought to be made 
at any particular place, 

I feel now that the position of the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts is absolutely unassailable. The money ought 
not to be expended without fuller information upon this whole 
subject. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, let me call the Senator’s at- 
tention to the fact that even where there is a well-equipped 
yard it does not mean that the addition of facilities of this 
kind will not be followed by appropriations for other things 
contingent to this. Let us take the Norfolk yard in this. bill 
as an indication of what may be required by a well-equipped 
yard. The items for public works at the Norfolk navy yard 
are, ventilating system, $15,000; toilet and locker facilities, 
$12,000; to complete 150-ton crane, $265,000; dry dock (limit 
of cost not exceeding $3,500,000), $500,000; one structural shop 
(cost not to exceed $1,000,000), $400,000. 

Mr. SWANSON. Does the Senator contend that a dry dock 
has anything to do with construction? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I have said that I approve 
of the construction of more dry docks; but I am calling to the 
attention of the Senate the fact that when you establish one 
facility at a yard it is followed by many others. 

Mr. SWANSON. Does not the Senator know that all that 
would have to be done to construct a battleship at Norfolk 
would be to provide a building way there—that is, a way upon 
which the ship could be put? 

Mr. WEEKS. The Senator need not be sensitive because I 
am referring to Norfolk. 

Mr. SWANSON. No; I am not sensitive. In the case of 
Boston, does not the Senator know that all that is needed to 
construct a battleship at Boston is a building way? They 
have the yard, they have the machinery, they have the land, 
and all they need to be able to do it is to have a building way 
there. These yards have been there since this Government was 
established. All those other expenses to which the Senator 
alludes are in connection with our repair work. They are to 
make repairs at these various yards. 

Mr. WEEKS. How about a structural shop to cost a mil- 
lion dollars? 

Mr. SWANSON. We had a fire at Norfolk. The shop was 
burned up. We have not had anything there in the way of 
new shops for years; and the department quickly recommended 
that while it would be intended for repairs, it could also be 
used, when required, for construction. 

Mr. WEEKS. Salvage and tools are appropriated for to the 
extent of $50,000. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is done every year, whether you put 
up buildings there or not, for repair work. 

Mr. WEEKS. I simply repeat the statement that I started 
with—that we spend a larger amount of money for the mainte- 
nance of our manufacturing plants at navy yards than any 
other manufacturing establishment in the world spends, in per- 
centage, and that we will spend a greatly increased amount if 
we provide for these building ways, 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I will detain the Senate only 
a few minutes. 

There is nothing in this bill that I know of in connection with 
construction that has not been urgently requested by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. This provision was drawn by the Secretary 
of the Navy, and he urgently requested that an opportunity be 
given to construct some of these ships at these yards, so as not 
to be compelled to pay exorbitant prices to private shipbuilders. 

Take the instance the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lopce] related the other day. When battleships No. 43 and 
No. 44 were up for contract we had appropriated a general sum 
of money, but the only two yards in which we could construct 
them were filled, and consequently could not be utilized; and 
they would not give a bid within the authorization made by 
Congress. ; 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President— i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. OLIVER. Is it not a fact that the reason why they 
could not be constructed within the amount appropriated was 
that the appropriation was made before the great advance in 
cost of construction and in price of materials? And is it not 
a fact that the amounts appropriated in this bill for like ships 
are larger than the amounts appropriated for the construction 
of the ships to which the Senator refers? I will prophesy that 
it is a fact that they will never be constructed in the navy 
yards, notwithstanding the great delay consequent upon so 
constructing them, within the appropriation. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania is correct to some extent, There has been an advance, 
but the department does not think the advance in material is 
sufficient to prevent the ships from being built within the au- 
thorization. This equips four yards. With the number of 
ships we are building unless something like this is done we will 
be completely at the mercy of private shipbuilders in this 
program. 

There is no intention of building all the ships in private 
yards. The department has asked Congress to give it enough 
yards so that there may be fuller competition between the navy 
yards of the Government and the private yards, that the Gov- 
ernment may have the ships constructed at a reasonable price. 

The department has urged this, the House considered it fully 
and passed it, and it seems to me that it would not be wise not 
to give the Government at the earnest request of the Navy 
Department this opportunity to have ships built in private 
yards at a fair price, and if they are not fair but are unreason- 
able then that they shall be constructed in Government yards, 

I move to lay the motion to reconsider on the table. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, before the Senator 
from Virginia makes the motion to table, I wish to take issue 
with him in his statement that this appropriation has all been 
recommended by the Navy Department. On the contrary, it is 
rather discountenanced by the Navy Department, and I am 
going to call the Senator’s attention to the record. As a 
matter of fact, the committee is acting in the teeth of recom- 
mendations heretofore made on this subject by the Secretary 
and his aids. 

It is very natural that all these matters take a local tint. 
I appreciate that. There is nothing unfair on the part of Sen- 
ators from particular sections of the country insisting upon the 
construction of these bases or navy yards and these expenditures 
in their particular sections. There is no better evidence that 
this is being done now than the fact that the distinguished 
Senators on the Committee on Naval Affairs are entirely within 
the localities where the expenditure of this $6,000,000 is to 
be made. There is nothing wrong about it; it is simply a case 
where Senators are looking to the interests of their own con- 
stituents and their own sections. 

But, Mr. President, this expenditure does not involve a local 
proposition. It is a great national question, aye, Mr. President, 
it is an international question, and we ought to get entirely 
away from the local aspect of the matter when we come to 
consider the expenditure of money not so much for the present 
as for the future protection of our coasts and our country. 
Our very national life may be involved in the course we shall 
here decide upon. 

As I said a while ago, my colleague in February introduced 
a bill which had for its purpose the establishment of a navy 
yard at the mouth of the Columbia River. That bill was as 
follows: 


A bill authorizing the establishment of a naval base on the Columbia 
River near Astoria, Oreg., and making appropriation for the begin- 
ning of construction. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to secure a suitable site on the Columbia River, Oreg., 
as near to the entrance as may be deemed advisable, for the construc- 
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tion of a first-class naval base, including the following: Building ways. 
for building large and small vessels ; dry docks, capable of docking the 
largest dreadnaughts; marine railways; machine shops; boiler shops; 
electrical shops; pattern shops; paint shop; copper shop; galvanizing 
shop; joiner peeps ship-fitter shop; smithery and chain shop; sheet- 
metal shop; boat and aeroplane shop; sail, rigging, and flag shops; 
oxyhydrogen and acetylene shops; foundry; tracks and rolling stock; 
barracks ; chemical laboratories; radio plant; magazines; hospital, dis- 
pensary ; 3 house; stables and garages; piers; fueling aca 
storehouses; office buildings; floating derrick; and sawmill; and that 

„000,000 be, and the same is hereby appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriat „for the acquisition of a site 
and beginning of the work of construction. 


Of course, I was interested in that proposition as a local one, 
as the whole Northwest was interested in it. Commercial bodies 
of the West got behind it and a good deal of money was ex- 
pended by the people of the Northwest in sending agents here 
to see and induce the Secretary of the Navy to authorize the 
construction of a navy yard at the mouth of the Columbia River. 

Very naturally, Mr. President, I espoused the western side of 
that proposition, and I was very anxious and solicitous that 
something might be done in the way of the construction of a 
navy yard at the mouth of the Columbia River. But after look- 
ing into it and after consulting with the Secretary of the Navy 
and distinguished naval officers on the subject, I felt that it 
would be unpatriotic to undertake to get the Government to 
adopt a plan and expend a vast sum of money for constructing 
a navy yard without having sufficient information as to what 
ought to be done in the premises. 

Mr. President, the proposition that these people were urging 
was based upon a report that was made by a special board of 
naval officers made to the Secretary of the Navy in 1900. So 
there was some warrant for urging it, not only because the 
people of that section were interested in it but because it had 
the indorsement of experts of the Navy. They recommended 
in that report the construction of a navy yard at the mouth of 
the Columbia River, with certain limitations disclosed by the 
report. The only thing that made them hesitate at that time 
was the fear of a lack of water on the bar at the mouth of the 
river, and they recommended that as soon as that obstacle was 
overcome the Government ought to construct a navy yard at the 
mouth of the Columbia River. 

Mr. President, I am going to ask to have printed in the 
Recorp the report that was made at that time by the special 
board of experts. It is to be found in Senate Document No. 60, 
Fifty-sixth Congress, second session, pages 2, 3, and 4. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the report will 
be printed. 

The report is as follows: 

ADVANTAGES. 


ition: The mouth of the Columbia River is 


Location and strategic 
United States which 


one of four points on the Pacific coast of the 
affords safe harbor for moderate-draft shipping. It is the natural out- 
let for an immense 3 territory, and as a shipping pon: is 
important because of its excellent through railroad communications. 

ts ition, 550 miles from San Francisco, and the only available 
point tween San Franciseo and Puget Sound, makes it hi a im- 
portant, from a dah See standpoint, to have the Columbia River 
possible as a harbor of refuge and repair for naval vessels, more 
especially as the entrance to the Puget Sound naval station lies be- 
tween shores, one of which belongs to another nation. x 

Fresh water: The Columbia River, from a point about 15 miles above 
its mouth, is always fresh. Numerous mountain streams make ayail- 
able an abundant supply of potable water anywhere on the river. 

Railroad: Ample railroad communication is found in a railroad on 
the south or left bank of the Columbia to the mouth of the river, near 
and beyond Astoria. By this railroad supplies can be received from 
all the great railroads leading Into Portland. 

Labor and supplies: Portland, the largest city in the extreme North- 
west, is convenient to all points on the Columbia River, and is an ex- 
cellent labor and supply center. 

Climate: The climate along the Columbia River is mild, with but little 
snow, and work at a shipyard could proceed without interruption 
throughout the year. 


DISADVANTAGES. 
Columbia River bar: In considering the advisability of establishing 
a dock on the Columbia River, the depth on water on the river bar 


must always be the leading consideration. 

The ruling depth of the bar channel, previous to the construction of 
the jetty, was from 20 to 21 feet. The 75 — was commenced in 1885 
and completed in 1895, when a depth of 31 feet was secured in the main 
— channel at low water, 30 feet having been expected. 

The survey of 1896 showed a shoaling to a 30-foot channel; that of 
1897 showed no cl while in 1898 the depth had decreased to 29 
feet, and in 1899 to 2 feet. For these four years the decrease in depth 
may be said to have been fairly uniform, but last winter, during the 
nine months from September, 1899, to June, 1900, the bar has shoaled 
from 28 to 23 feet, a decrease in depth of 5 feet. 

A plan has been prepared and spprovea by the War Department for 
a continuation of jetty work, with fhe expectation of obtaining a 40-foot 
channel. For this purpose an appropriation has been granted to make 
preparations for the proposed je 7 extension, thus probably insuring 
the whole appropriation necessary for the complete improvement of the 
bar. With this work accomplished, the Army engineers expect that at 
least 35 feet, and probably 40 feet, will be secured. 

it is.also proposed to secure a depth of 25 feet at low water in the 
channel of the river from a point immediately above Astoria to Port- 
land. The most serious difficulty existing at present is the shoalness 
of the channel from Tongue Point to Point Harrington, on the north 
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at mean low water being shown in some 


shore, a depth of 17 feet onl 
2 This must be remedied before the river can be considered open at 
all times to vessels of deep draft. 

Crossing bar: With or after a southeast or southwest gale the Colum- 
bia River bar is very rough and practically not navigable Under these 
conditions vessels are bar bound often for a considerable time. 

According to numerous authorities, from 10 to 12 fect are needed 
under the keel of a moderate-draft vessel in very rough weather. Last 
winter ships drawing 17 feet coming in are reported to have touched 
during rough weather; for ships drawing 22 feet or over exceptionally 
favorable conditions of weather, tide, and bar are 8 

Annual freshets: From the mouth of the Columbia River to just 
above Astoria the zany freshets produce no effect on the height of 
the tide, while from this point to the mouth of the Willamette the 
variation in height of water from this cause is from zero to 15 feet. 

ane pretense range of tides in the vicinity of Astoria is between T 
anc eet. 

Weather and bar conditions: For the general conditions of wind and 
weather and state of the bar, reference may be made to A ndix F, 
a table covering these points for a period of about 18 months, 

In view of the above, the board is unanimously of the opinion that 
while the present conditions exist the benefit to be derived by the naval 
Service would not warrant the expense of Jorang a dry dock and the 
naval station, which would result, and maintaining the same. 

Should the prepona improvements of the bar and river channel be 
carried out and result in obtaining the necessary depth of water, which 
seems assured from past experience, the board is of the opinion that 
the location on the Columbia of a dry dock and naval station for mak- 
ing repairs to modern vessels of war would be most desirable from the 
undoubted advantages possessed by the river. 

Not being able to report that the location of a dry dock on the river 
is advisable at this time, the board did not select any location, but Is 
of the opinion that a desirable site could be obtained without undue 
expense to the Government that would meet the requirements noted in 
the instructions of the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

Very respectfully, 
HENRY GLASS, 
Captain, United States Navy, Senior Member. 
HILIP ANDREWS 
Lieutenant, United States Navy, Member. 
Homer R. STANFORD, 
Civil Enginecr, United States Navy, Member. 
The SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
Navy Department, Washington, D. 0. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Now, the committee in the amendment 
under consideration have abandoned that report and that rec- 
ommendation èntirely, and notwithstanding the fact that the 
conditions exist now which warrant favorable action based upon 
that report, I am not at this time going to insist that that report 
be followed. 

I call the attention of the Senate to the fact that the dis- 
tinguished Senator in charge of this bill is mistaken when he 
says the expenditure is demanded by the Secretary of the 
Navy. On page 3180 of the hearings before the House Mr. 
STEPHENS of California, when Admiral Benson was testifying, 
asked : 

Mr. STErHENS. How do you consider Puget Sound Navy Yard; 


among the very best we have? 
Admiral Benson. I think it is a very good yard; a yard that should 


be developed. 
Mr. STEPHENS, Do you favor this Con So appropriating $2,000,000 
s? 
I do not think I 


for fitting it for the construction of battles 
Admiral Benson. I do not believe I would, sir. 
would advise $2,000,000 at Puget Sound for building 8 
Mr. STEPHENS. Do you think the one yard at Mare Island sufficient 
to construct what should be constructed on the Pacific coast? 

Admiral Benson. Under present conditions my idea would be to 
establish a plant in San Francisco Bay that would be adequate for 
building as many battleships as we would be required to build on 
that coast. We have assigned No. 44 to Mare Island, and, as I said 
before, I concurred, if I did not suggest building it at Mare Island: 
but I do think that the time has come when we should establish a 
station in San Francisco Bay for the purpose of the primary naval 
station on the California coast. 


So we see that instead of recommending what is suggested in 
this bill, Admiral Benson recommended aganist it, and yet the 
committee reports an amendment here advocating the enlarge- 
ment of this particular yard amongst others. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, my insistence is that all these yards that are mentioned 
in the bill ought to have no money expended on them until a 
report has been made by a special committee. So Admiral 
Benson differs from the distinguished Senator in charge of the 
bill. : 

Again, at page 3457 of the hearings, Mr. STEPHENS of Cali- 
fornia asked this question of the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy: 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Secretary, you are aware, no doubt, that the 
Senate has passed a bill appropriating $2,000,000 for the construction 
of ways and machine shops, etc., for battleship building at the Bremer- 
ton yards. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Does it meet with your approval? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Yes; but I would like to have seen something else 
coupled with it. 

r. STEPHENS. What would that be? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT., That is the establishment of a proper naval base 
and that is at the present moment of vital necessity on the Pacific 
coast—in the neighborhood of San Francisco Bay. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Would you establish a naval base at any place on 
the Pacific coast without first sending a commission to examine and 
report upon the advisability of and loeation for such a ? 

x ö As far as Puget Sound goes, we do not need the 
commission. 
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Mr. President, I am calling attention to these facts to show 
that the Navy Department has not recommended these things, 
and common business prudence suggests that before action is 
taken for the expenditure of large sums of money there ought 
to be some examinations made, some hearings had so that the 
Secretary of the Navy and Congress ean act intelligently and 
upon the basis of the facts submitted. 

Secretary Daniels on this very subject at page 3644 said, in 
answer to a question by the chairman: 

Secretary Danigns.I think, Mr. Chairman, that the increase of 
the Navy and its development are going to make the Pacific Fleet more 
important than heretofore and that we ought to have a real study 
of what we will need on the Pacuc: I would recommend that you 
incorporate in the bill a provision directing the Secretary to a 
such a bgard and have. it investigate during the summer, so 
report can be made to Congress in December. - 

That report has not been made yet, and the amendment pro- 
posed by the committee with reference to the expenditure of 
$6,000,000 is made without any recommendation from the differ- 
ent naval officers who ought to be informed upon the subject. 

Mr. President, if we are going to expend $6,000,000, instead 
ef naming the yards the matter ought to be left entirely to the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Navy to say how many yards 
the money should be expended on and what particular yards 
ought to be utilized for the purpose of carrying out the enlarged 
program for naval construction that is here contemplated. 

I might, Mr. President, call attention to other testimony in 
this connection to show that this expenditure for any particular 
yard has not been recommended by the Secretary of the Navy. 
It may be that Bremerton is the proper place, and I am not 
criticizing that. It is an excellent loeation for a yard. Whether 
it is the place where capital ships ought to be built or not I do 
not know, and there is no evidence before the committee to show 
whether they know or not. Whether the mouth of the Columbia 
River is the place or not I do not know. As a resident of the 
State of Oregon, and as representing in part that State, I am not 
going to ask the Congress of the United States to establish a 
navy yard there without knowing that the money for that pur- 
pose is to be expended in the interest of the whole country and 
for our most efficient defense against enemies, from whatsoever 
place they may come. 

It may not or it. may be the proper place. It may be, Mr. 
President, that Mare Island is the place where all this money 
should be expended ; and if the evidence that might be submitted 
here by a committee appointed to investigate the subject was 
that re Island is the best place, I would be the last man to 
stand on the floor of this Chamber and say that a dollar of it 
ought to be spent in my State. 

Senators have been talking about getting excited over this 
preparedness proposition. To authorize the expenditure of 
large sums of money without a basis upon which to expend it 
does look like acting with some excitement and without mature 
reflection, and it is for that very reason that in a matter of such 
vital importance to our country nothing ought to be done until 
we have been advised fully and by experts. 

I introduced a resolution in the Senate the other day calling 
upon the Secretary of War for information as to conditions of 
defense on the Pacific coast. I was expecting an answer that 
I could give to the public through the instrumentality of the 
CONGKESSIONAL RECORD. When the report came in it was a con- 
fidential report. Why? Because that magnificent coast, Mr. 
President, is so absolutely poorly defended that the War Depart- 
ment did not want the publie or, possibly, foreign governments 
to know how poorly we are defended there. Now, we are going 
to work expending money here for navy yards and shipbuilding 
without having the information that is necessary to authorize 
Congress to act with that intelligence and with that patriotism 
which are necessary in this emergency. 

All I want, Mr. President, is that when we do authorize the 
construction of navy yards on the Pacific coast—and this bill 
provides for an investigation of conditions out there—that 
when we do authorize the expenditure of money on the Pacifie 
coast the Congress of the United States and the people of the 
country shall know that the money is going to be expended at 
a place that will be best for the interest of the whole country. 

The only objection I have to this provision is that under it we 
are to expend $6,000,000 in certain locations without having the 
benefit of the expert advice of the officers of the Navy who are 
in a position to know conditions. A month or two will not 
make any difference. Let us strike out that provision, and let 
us leave in the bill the first part which provides that an ex- 
amination shall be made of the Pacifie coast and the proper 
places selected for the establishment of a navy yard. It might 
be enlarged so that the investigations may be made along the 
Atlantic const as well. It ought to be done. Let the officials 
They can do it. They possibly haye 


aint 
ta 


report here by December. 


the information and data in the office down at the Navy De- 
partment. Let them make the report, and when that report is 
in, let us appropriate the money and expend it not for the benefit 
of any locality in this country, but for the benefit of the whole 
country to protect our shores against our enemies, whether at 
home or abroad. 

Mr. President, I hope the motion of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. will prevail. and that the provision under considera- 
tion will be stricken from the bill, in order that before we act 
we may have more information and more light, and know just 
exactly how and where the navy yards ought to be established 
and how much should be expended at each one. 

I hope that that action will be taken and that the scope of 
the bill will be enlarged so that if necessary the investigation 
of the commission to be created shall extend to the Atlantie 
and Gulf coasts as well as to the Pacific coast. 

Mr. SWANSON. I move that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. CATRON. I should like to know what the question is 
that we are voting on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Werks] has moved to reconsider the vote whereby the 
amendment on page 175 of the bill was agreed to. The motion 
now is to lay the motion of the Senator from Massachusetts on 
the table. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BECKHAM (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] to the Son- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. Suretps] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CATRON (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], but by an under- 
standing with him, I am authorized to vote notwithstanding my 
pair. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Surru], who 
is absent to-day, for which reason I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MARTINE} and withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). Has the senior 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCuamer] voted? í 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. THOMAS. Then I withhold my vote, having a pair with 
that Senator. If I were at liberty to vote, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). Announcing 
the same pair and transfer as on the former vote, I vote yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprne]. In 
his. absence. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rontxsox] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. VARDAMAN (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH]. 
In his absence I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I 
should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James]. I 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran) and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CHILTON. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Faul to the Senator from New Jersey IMr. 
Hvcues]} and vote “yea.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman], which I transfer to 
the senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Svertine] and vote 
s en.“ 

Mr. SIMMONS. I transfer my general pair with the junior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Crarr] to the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. HrrcHcock] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NORRIS (after having voted in the negative). I voted 
under a misapprehension. I desire to vote “yea.” 

Mr. WARREN. My colleague the Senator from’ Wyoming 
IMr. Crank] has been called from the Chamber. He is paired 
with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. STONE]. 

Mr. WEEKS. I think I noticed in the list of Senators who 
voted in the affirmative, as they were read, the name of the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Suretps]. I did not see him in 
the Chamber and I understood that he was not present. I 
think some Senator answered when his name was called under 
a misapprehension. ~ 

Mr. SWANSON. Possibly I thought my name was called and 
I answered at the wrong time, 
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Mr. WEEKS. No; the Senator answered when the name of 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. SroxE] was called. 

Mr. SWANSON. I know my name was called. I caught my 
name, + 

Mr. CURTIS. 
following pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] ; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM] ; 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farn] with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] ; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lierrrr} with the Senator 
‘from Montana [Mr. WALSH]; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MYERS]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Page] with the Senator from 
Oklahoma Mr. Gore]. 

The Senator from Michigan IMr. Sutrit] with the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. REED]; 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] ; and 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. TOWNSEND] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Bryan]. 

The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 16, as follows: 0 


Mr. President, I am requested to announce the 


YEAS—3s8. 
Ashurst Johnson, Me. Owen Smith, Ga 
Bankhead Johnson, S. Dak. Penrose Smith. S. C 
Broussard Jones Phelan Swanson 
Catron Kern Pittman Ta t 
Chilton La Follette Poindexter Tillman 
Culberson Lee, Md. Pomerene Underwood 
Fletcher Lewis Ransdell Warren 
G Lodge Shields Williams 
Hardwick Martin, Va. Simmons 
`“Hnsting Norris Smith. Ariz. 
NAYS—16. 
Beckham Cummins Nelson Shoppa rd 
Brady Curtis Newlands Smoot 
Brandegee Kenyon Oliver Weeks 
Chamberlain Lane Overman Works 
NOT VOTING—41, 
Borah Gronna Myers Stone 
Bryan Harding O'Gorman Sutherland 
Cla pp Hitchcock Page Thomas 
Clark, Wyo. Hollis Reed Thompson 
Clarke, Ark. Hughes Robinson ‘Townsend 
Colt James Saulsbury Vardaman 
Dillingham Lea, T Shatroth Wadsworth 
du Pent IAppitt Sherman Walsh 
Fall M r Smith, Md. 
Gott McLean Smith Mich. 
Gore Martine, N. J. Sterling 


So the motion to lay on the table the motion to reconsider 
Was agreed to. 

Mr. SWANSON and Mr. JONES addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have some small amendments to perfect 
the text of the bill, which I desire to offer. The Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor], however, has an amendment to an amend- 
ment, which was adopted in his absence and whieh I promised 
to call up when he returned. I now yield to him, so that he 
may offer his amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in the amendment which was 
adopted by the Senate and which had been offered by the Sen- 
ator having the bill in charge, the lines are not numbered, but 
‘I move to amend that amendment after the word “ company ” 
by inserting the words “or companies,” and after the word 
its“ by inserting “or their.“ so that the provision, if so 
amended, will read: 

Provided further, That authority is hereby granted to the railroad 
company or companies and its or their successors and assigns— 

sm so forth. 

SWANSON. I accept that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote whereby 
the original amendment was agreed to will be reconsidered, 
and the amendment to the amendment will be agreed to, and 
me Joeman as amended agreed to. 

SWANSON. There are some small amendments to cor- 
Mae "the language of the bill, in which there have been some 
misprints. I desire that the amendments which I now send to 
the desk may be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments proposed by 
the Senator from Virginia will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 148, line 17, it is proposed to strike 
out the figures “ 835,085 and to insert 887.585. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. The next amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Virginia will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 109, line 16, it is proposed to strike 
out the word “National” and to insert in lien’ thereof the 
word “ Naval.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. The next amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Virginia will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 117, line 23, it is proposed to strike 
out the name “United States“ and to insert in lieu thereof the 
word “ National.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
is agreed to. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, that finishes all the amend- 
ments of the committee, except the amendment on page 4, which 
is. dependent upon the adoption by the Senate of the building 
program as- outlined. I shall not call those amendments up 
this evening, but shall reserve the right to call them up early 
on Monday merning. I ask unanimous consent that:those two 
ameudinents may go over until the Senate meets on Monday 


Without objection, the amendment 


morning. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to come 


in on page 61, after line 5, reading, That section 1440 of ‘the 
Revised Statutes of the United States shall hereafter apply 
only to officers on the active list.“ I-send the amendment to 
the desk. It is in the House personnel bill, and I send it in 
that form. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 61, after line 5, it is proposed to 
insert: 

Provided further, That section 1440 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States shall hereafter apply only to officers on the active list. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendnrent 
is agreed to. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, on behalf of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, I offer an amendment which has been over- 
looked by the chairman. The amendment is to come in at the 
end of line 12, on page 184. 

Tie VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 184, at the end of line 12, it is pro- 

the 3 yards, gun factories, naval 


posed to insert: 
That exch and eve Hagar aoe! ee of 
stations. and arsenals o inited States Government is hereby 
auted 30 days’ leave of pt each year without forfeiture of pay 
uring such leave: Provided, That it shall be lawful to allow ro rata 
leave “only to those serving 12 consecutive months or more nd pro- 
vided further, ‘That in all cases the heads of divisions shall have dis- 
cretion as to the time when the leave can best be allowed. 


The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 
Mr. BRANDEGEE and Mr. THOMAS addressed the Chair. 


The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut. 
Mr. THOMAS. I wished to make an inquiry in regard to 
amemhnent just read, but the Chair stated that it was 


ngreed to without objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, If the Senator from Colorado de- 
sires to address himself to the amendment, the statement of the 
Chair as to the amendment being agreed to will be set aside. 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, if the Senator from Colo- 
rado desires to discuss the amendment—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. THOMAS. No; I yield the floor. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Very well. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to allow 
ime to inquire what disposition has been made of the amend- 
ment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands ‘that the 
Senator from Colorado desiresdo discuss the amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS, No, Mr. President; I wanted to have the 
amendment restated, as I did not fully understand it; but I 
have a copy of it here, which I have examined, and I will vield 
the floor to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I should like to ask something 
about this amendment. Do I understand that it grants 30 days’ 
leave of absence, with full pay, to all men employed in the navy 
yards and under the Navy Department? 

Mr. PITTMAN. It does, 

Mr. OLIVER. I ask if that is the custom with regard to 
other employees of the Government engaged on similar work? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I will answer that question in 
a moment. A bill providing for leaves of absence for the em- 
ployees enumerated in the amendment has passed the House of 
Representatives. ‘There were hearings before the Committee on 
Naval Affairs of the House, and that committee unanimously 
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reported the bill favorably. It came to the Senate and was re- 
ferred as an individual bill to the Committee on Naval Affairs 
of the Senate. The Committee on Naval Affairs has directed 
that that-measure be reported as a committee amendment to this 
bill. 

Now. I will answer the question of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
yania, This provision simply follows the practice with regard to 
nearly all similar departments of the Government. Let me read 
from the statement: 

Executive departments, not including those outside of the city of 
Washington, 30 days’ leave of absence, 22,065 employees; Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, 30 days. 4,000 employees ; vernment Printing 
Office, 30 days: Immigration Service. 30 days; Customs Service, 30 
days; Isthmian Canal service, 6 weeks; navy yards, gun factories, naval 
stations, and arsenals, 15 days. 

This is simply an effort to place these employees in exactly 
the same position as are the others. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I will have to ask that that 
amendment go over until Monday. I should like to have a little 
time to consider it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will go over. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Now, Mr. President, I send to the desk 
an amendment, to come in on page 44, after line 10. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 44, after line 10, it is proposed to 
insert: 


a 
availability of any site found desirable for the location of dry docks, sipa 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, my reason for offering 
that amendment is this: The bill provides for the creation of 
a commission to report upon the advisability of an additional 
navy yard or naval station, submarine bases, and aviation bases. 
I happened to be in the Navy Department the other day talk- 
ing about another matter with the Assistant Secretary and 
one of his assistants when they referred to this amendment 
and stated it would be impossible for the commission without 
some appropriation to execute the duties which this amendment 
imposes upon them. Of course, there will be no expense con- 
nected with the services of the members of the commission 
themselves, because they will probably be retired cfficers of 
the Navy; but I was told at the department that in order to 
decide upon the availability of a place for a slip or a dry dock 
or a navy yard they would have to make borings, sink test 
pits, and so forth, to test the foundation and determine what 
its character was, and so forth. I told them I would be glad 
to present such an amendment for the consideration of the 
Senate. They asked for $50,000. I have simply asked for 
$10,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, and my only 
desire is to have it go to conference, so that if the conferees 
want to call upon the department for further information they 
can do so and agree to it or reject it in conference if the Sen- 
ate sees fit to adopt it now. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the Senate has imposed addi- 
tional duties upon this commission, which was first created 
by the House, by placing within the scope of their investiga- 
tions the establishment of submarine and aviation bases, which 
are very important. I think the expenditure of some money is 
absolutely necessary. I told the Senator that I would consent 
to let the amendment go to conference. The amount is small, 
being $10,000. I will accept the amendment and will make 
inquiry of the department, and if the work can be done for less 
I will certainly try to get the amount reduced in conference. 
I have no objection to the amendment being adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Connecticut. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WEEKS. Ioffer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 132, after line 4, it is proposed to 
insert: 

For pay and other purposes the service of any professor of mathe- 
matics in the Navy, as an instructor or professor at the United States 
Naval Academy previous to being commissioned, shall count as service 
in the Navy. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, that paragraph would affect 
two professors at the Naval Academy—Prof. T. W. Johnson and 
Prof. Cusachs. Theso officers were employed as instructors at 
the Naval Academy in the year 1900, and served as such 
until 1913, when they were commissioned in the professors’ 
corps. At the time of their commission in 1913 they were re- 
ceiving $3,000 a year. 


They are the two junior lieutenants in the professors’ corps, 
and their pay as such is $2,400 a year. Therefore, when they 
were commissioned their pay was reduced from $3,000 to $2,400 
a year. If they were given their fogies, counting the time when 
they served as instructors as fogies, they would be given pay 
amounting to $3,120. That is to say, it would increase their 
pay $120 a year over what they were receiving as instructors. 

It secms to me that it is only right and just that those oflicers 
should have that privilege accorded them. It happens that the 
two lieutenants who are immediately senior to these officers 
were formerly instructors and were later on commissioned as 
professors, and it was especially stipulated in the provision pro- 
viding for those officers that their time of service as instruc- 
tors should count as service in the Navy. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, this is a very broad amend- 
ment intended to cover two cases. I saw these officers and 
friends in their behalf, and I think there was a disposition to 
aid these two professors if it could be done without using 
language as broad as this, which might cover a great many 
cases. As you will remember from the discussions we have had 
here, where we count service it gives longevity pay and it gives 
the privilege of retirement; and this would carry the privilege 
of retirement and longevity pay to these officers back prior to 
their commission. I do not know how many persons in the 
Navy it would apply to. I am opposed to having the privilege 
of retirement and the privilege of longevity pay fixed by putting 
the service of people back several years before they received 
their commissions; but I will accept this amendment with the 
understanding that I will take it to conference and examine it 
and see if it applies only to these two professors, 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, it will be perfectly satisfactory 
to me, in case the amendment does not cover that stipulation, 
BA the conferees adjust it so that it will be confined to these two 
officers. 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not think the salaries of these two 
officers ought to be reduced under the conditions that have been 
stated; but I am unwilling to have language inserted that might 
give an increase of salary and retirement to a great many other 
ofticers. So I have no objection to taking it to conference for 
consideration. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
how many oflicers he thinks this probably might apply to in case 
it were passed? a 

Mr. SWANSON. It is impossible to say. I am not willing 
for it to apply to anyone, to give him longevity pay and the 
right of retirement, except from the time he received his com- 
mission; but there is some merit in the contention of these two 
professors. Their salary has been reduced. But I could not 
consent to this language except with the understanding that it 
will go to conference to be examined and see if it applies to any 
others except these two professors. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I offer the amendment which I send to the 


desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to insert, at the end of the bill, 
the following: 

To mark the grave of Rear Admiral Charles Wilkes: To provide a 
suitable tablet over the remains of Rear Admiral Charles Wilkes, United 
States Navy, in the National Cemetery at Arlington, Va., $1,500. 

Mr, OVERMAN. Mr. President, a short time ago I was visited 
by the commander of the Loyal Legion, who told me that when 
Sir Ernest Shackleton, the great explorer, came to this country 
he inquired for the grave of Admiral Wilkes, the great American 
explorer, and he could not tell him where it was. Sir Ernest 
Shackleton wanted to lay a wreath upon the grave of that dis- 
tinguished naval officer. When that was done, the Loyal Legion 
took up the matter and moved his remains to Arlington. 

I have here a letter which the Secretary of the Navy has 
written to me about this matter. I introduced, at their request, 
a bill appropriating $5,000 to erect a monument to his memory. 
That bill has been twice reported favorably by the committee; it 
has twice passed the Senate; but I do not ask that it be put on 
this bill as an amendment. I simply ask this small appropriation 
to put a tablet upon his grave. 

The Secretary of the Navy says: 

Rear Admiral Wilkes, born 1801, served in the United States Navy 
from 1818 until his death, jn 1877. He was an associate and friend of 
Capt. Matthew Fontaine Maury, the hydrographer, and was the first to 
set up and use astronomical instruments in the United Stat about 
1830, and was chosen to command the exploring expedition authorized 
by Congress in 1836. 

From 1858 to 1842 Wilkes circumnayigated the globe; discovered the 
Antarctic Continent, a large part of which bears his name, in Wilkes 
Land; located the South Magnetic Pole; surveyed and charted a new 
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comparative grammar of Polynesian dialects, and splendid volumes on 
geol y, botany, ethnology, and philology. which have laid the founda- 
pon or all subsequent researches con the peoples of the Pacific 
cean. 


The Secretary recommends $5,000. I have only asked for 
$1,500. I hope the chairman of the committee will let it go 
in the bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, of course, the proper com- 
mittee for that is the Committee on the Library, but I will 
accept the amendment for consideration in conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr, OVERMAN. I should like to put in the Record a letter 
from the Loyal Legion, written to me in regard to this matter, 
so that when it comes up in conference the conferees can see the 
Secretary's letter, and also the letter from the commander of 
the Loyal Legion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letters will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT oF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, July 8, 1916, 
Hon. Les S. OVERMAN, 


United States Senator, United States Senate. 

My Dran Senator: Mr. J. Frank Wilkes, of Charlotte, N. C., has 
written me that you and a committee of the 3 Legion are working 
for an appropriation for the suitable marking of the ve in Arlington 
where lhe é remains of his grandfather, the distinguished 
Admiral Charles Wilkes, United States Navy. 

Senate bill 6876, March 2, 1910, proposed a $5.000 monument in 
Arlington for this purpose, and the Navy Department then recom- 
mended favorable action on that bill. , 

Rear Admiral Wilkes, born 1801, served in the United States Navy 
from 1818 until his death in 1877. He was an associate and friend 
of Capt. Matthew Fontaine Maury, the bydrographer, and was the 
first to set up and use astronomi instruments in the United States, 
about 1830, and was chosen to command the exploring expedition au- 


ear 


thorized by Congress 1836. 
From 1 to 1842 Wilkes circumnavigated the globe; discovered 
the -Antarctic Continent, a part of which bears his name in 


Wilkes Land: located the South Magnetic Pole; surveyed and charted 
a new world; and published the greatest single contribution made 
to geography and researches, out of which grew history of plants, 
races of men, comparative grammar of Polynesian dialects; and 8 d 
did volumes on geology, botany, ethnology, and philology, which ve 
laid the foundation for all subsequent researches co: g peoples 
of the Pacitic Ovean. 

During the Civil War he commanded the West India Squadron. It 
is suggested that few men have contributed so much as Admiral 
Wilkes to the reputation of his service, and I venture the hope that 
his grave will be marked in a manner befitting his life, character, and 
achievements. 

Sincerely, yours, DANIELS 
of the Navy. 


MILITARY ORDER OF THE 
LOYAL LEGION OF THE UNITED States, 
COMMANDERY OF THB DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA, 
City of Washington, June 23, 1976, 
To the Hon. JOSEPHUS DANIELS. 


Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. O.“ 

Sim: When Sir Ernest Shackleton, the Antarctic 
Washington in 1910 he inquired for the place of burial of Rear Admiral 
Charies Wilkes, United States Navy, the most distinguished explorer 
and navigator of Antarctic ons. He was informed that it was in a 
neglected spot in the Oak Cemetery, and he could not visit it or 
pay tribute of t to the memory of that officer. 

District of Columbia Commandery of the Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion at once, pao being informed of the facts, took immediate 
steps to correct that discreditable condition of things. Its committee 
op whee for that purpose took the necessary steps to have the remains 
of Admiral Wilkes removed to the National tery, at Arlington, Va., 
and had plans and estimate of cost of a suitable monument to mark 
the grave prepared, the same to cost not over $1,500, which plan and 
estimate were submitted to the then Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Meyer, 
ie ep: Saera E E (S. 6876,. 2d 6lst Co 

e co en prepa: a 5 5 sess., 61s ng. 

providing for an is tweed Serpe of the $1,500 needed for the p s) 
copy of which is submitted herewith—and had the rame introduced in 
the Senate, and it was favorably reported to and -was passed by 
the Senate, and was sent over to the House of Representatives for 


action. 

The House Committee on the 9 reported the bill favorably, but 
the Congressman in charge of the bill neglected to have it called up 
and . irae was again introduced in the Sixty-second Con- 
gress (S. No. È 

We are advised that. under these facts and following many prece- 
dents therefor, it is 8 for the Congress to hasten action upon 

approv y both 


JoserHvus 
Secretary 


explorer, visited 


this measure, 80 b Houses of Congress, by a para, h 
the Naval 9 Dill which would make that — sum 
mediately avallable. 


The repurt of the Senate Committee (No. 684, 61st Cong., 2d sess.) 
herewith states succinctly and forcibly the facts, which should convince 
the Congress that immediate action would be greatly to the honor of 
the country in correcting a bit of neglect which causes unfavorable 
comment wherever it is known. 

king your Influence in speeding this action, we are, 
ly, your obedient servan 
M. CHESTE! 


Cotsy M. R, 
Rear Admiral, United States Navy, Commander. 
Tuomas H. McKee, 


Recorder. 
P.S. The correspondence with the family of Admiral Wlikes urging 
the continuance of our efforts is herewith inelosed. 


58, line 21, to strike out the word “ five” and insert the word 
“eight,” and on line 28 of the same page to strike out the 
last word in the line, “ nine,” and insert “ six.” 

I assume, Mr. President, that the general scheme for the 
assignment of officers in the Navy to particular corps, and for 
the assignment and the division of those so assigned to grades 
in a corps, has been pretty carefully work out; but I think a 
mistake has been made in this instance, and for that reason 
I should like the attention of the committee, at least, so that 
it may be taken up in conference and a correction made if 
there is sufficient reason for it. : 

As I have the facts in the case of the naval constructor who 
stands No. 15 on the list, and who will be promoted to cap- 
tain upon the fourth or fifth vacancy—both of which would 
occur in the same year, pursuant to the new retirement clause 
contained in this bill, by which the first five vacanices will 
occur one each in 1921, 1922, and 1924, and two in 1926, with 
54 per cent captains as above—this constructor would be pro- 
moted to a captain in the year 1926, at the age of 56 years, 
whereas his line classmates would be promoted to the grade of 
captain by 1917 or 1918. In other words, he would be about 
nine years behind his line classmates. 

The constructors in the Navy are taken from those who 
graduate near the head of their classes. They are naturally 
among the brighter men in their classes. Therefore it seems 
particularly unfair that an officer in the constructors’ corps 
should not reach the grade of captain before he is 56 and nine 
years after his line classmates have reached that grade. 

I submit the statement to the committee, and I should like 
to have it taken up and figured out, and have the committee see 
if my facts are correct. 

Mr. SWANSON. I will say to the Senator that this per- 
sonnel bill was worked out most carefully; and I have had, 
I reckon, 25 requests to take care of special individuals in 
connection with changing the percentages. Before I would give 
my approval to the measure I requested Admiral Blue to ascer- 
tain what were the percentages for these various ranks for the 
last 20 years, and then to take an average of them; and there 
has been a fair and conservative estimate made in that way. 

To change this from 53 to 83, as suggested by the Senator, 
might take care of this person; but the Senator must remember 
that as the commissioned officers increase—and they will in- 
crease each year—and as the enlistment increases, 8} per 
cent to be fixed would be an unusually large number, and would 
be very uneven and unfair for the future. 

Mr. WEEKS. It would be 84 per cent for the constructors 
alone, of course. This does not change the number of officers 
assigned to any particular grade in any other corps. 

Mr. SWANSON. In the construction corps there are now no 
rear admirals. ‘They will have one rear admiral, however, 
Of the rank of captain, they now have five. One captain, on 
account of this condition, is promoted to rear admiral, which 
leaves only four captains. Now, there might be some merit in 
that, as the captains are reduced. They reduce one, under this 
provision, in the construction corps. The rank of commander, 
though, is increased from 5 to 10. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, all I will ask in this case is 
that this amendment be adopted; and if it is not demonstrated 
that there has been a mistake made, then I do not make any 
contention for it. 

Mr. SWANSON, I will say to the Senator that this entire 
matter will be in conference. The House has no provision on 
this specific subject; and as the number of captains is reduced 
from five to four on account of the promotion of one to be a 
rear admiral, if it can be done I will be very glad to do it; 
but there is no use in having an amendment. The matter can 
be easily fixed in conference without having an amendment 
adopted, because the House has no provision on this subject. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But would the House increase that figure, 
the House not having any provision on the subject in the bill? 

Mr. SWANSON. As the House has no provision on it, the 
entire matter is in conference. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is a very grave question. The 
House has no provision naming any pereentage. The Senate 
puts in a percentage of five and one-half. Now, can the con- 
ferees increase that percentage? If not, the contest is between 
nothing and five and a half. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have no objection to having the amend- 
ment go in for consideration in conference; but I think, upon 
examination, the Senator himself would not ask for that as a 
permanent basis. 

Mr. WEEKS. I am giving the facts as they have been pre- 
sented to me. As they have been presented to me it seems that 
a great injustice has been done, and I suspect that a mistake 
has been made in this particular feature. 
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Mr, SWANSON. 
ference. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, just a word. My atten- 
tion has been called to this same matter. While I am not going 
to say that I am satisfied that the amendment submitted by 
the Senator from Massachusetts ought, as a matter of fact, to 
be agreed to, yet I think there is a great deal of merit in it. 
As any rate, it seems to me that the conferees ought to give 
it further consideration. I hope the amendment will go in the 
Dil, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote 
whereby the amendment was agreed to will be reconsidered. 
The question now is on agreeing to the amendment submitted 
by the Senator from Massachusetts to the amendment of the 
committee, 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to, 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I move to strike out on page 
G4, commencing at line 12 with the words “ Provided further,” 
all the rest of that page and the next page down to and in- 
cluding line 13. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. Beginning on page 64, line 12, with the 
words “ Provided further,’ it is proposed to strike out all down 
to and including the word“ Navy,” at the end of line 13, page 65. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In order to have the matter properly 
before the Senate, I should like to have read the words that it 
is proposed to strike out. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to strike out the following 
words, beginning on line 12, page 64: 

Provided further, That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby author- 
ized to appoint annually in the line of the Navy for a period of 10 
years following the passage cf this act, in the order of merit deter- 
mined by such competitive examination as he may prescribe, 30 ensigns 
for the performance of engineering duties only. Persons so appointed 
must have received a degree of mechanical or electrical engineer from 
a college or university of high standing or be graduates of technical 
schools approved by the Secretary of the Navy, must haye been found 
physically qualified by a board of medical officers of the Navy for the 
performance of the duties required, and must at the time of appoint- 
ment be not less than 20 nor more than 26 years of age. Such «ppoint- 
ments shall be for a probationary period of three years, and may be 
revoked at any time by the Secretary of the tape 

Such ensigns shall. upon the completion of the probationary period 
of three years, of which two years shall have been spent on board 
cruising vessels and ord be: pursuing a course of instruction at the 
Naval Academy prescribed by the Secretary of the Navy, be regularly 
commissioned in the grade of lieutenant of the junior grade after 
satisfactorily passing such examination to qualify for the genera! duties 
of the line as may be prescribed by the eretary of the Navy, and 
having been recommended for promotion by the examining board apd 
found physically qualified by a board of medical officers of the Navy. 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, this is the first attempt to inject 
a number of civilians into the line of the Navy. It has a great 
many objections, some of which I have summarized, and I should 
like to present them to the Senate. The objection is not based on 
these graduates as graduates, but arises from the fact that long 
experience has shown that better results are obtained from 
graduates of the Naval Academy. 

In the early days of engineering in the Navy engineers came 
from civil life—mature men of some experience on shore. Later 
on the supply came from young men engaged either as artisans 
or as draftsmen in engine-building establishments, bnt this 
did not prove satisfactory. Experience obtained during the 
Civil War indicated the necessity for special training for the 
engineers of the low-powered ships of that period, Accor-Jingly, 
in 1866, and for two or three years afterwards, a small number 
o? graduates of a technical school were appointed assistant 
engineers in the Navy; and, while some very good men were 
obtained, it was realized that better results could be secured by 
educating our engineers at the Naval Academy. Accordingly, 
appoiutments of cadet engineers were begun in 1871 and con- 
tinued thereafter until 1882, when a special course was given 
certain naval cadets during their last year at Annapolis. 

The experience during the Civil War will illustrate the prob- 
able result of this experiment. Some very excellent men were 
taken into the naval service as engineers; but, on the whole, 
they were not of the highest type of engineers, and there were 
some men who were moderately inefficient, It did not present a 
homogeneous corps, as would have been the case if they were 
educated at the same institution. 

Special education for engineer officers ceased in 1899. There 
followed at the same time a marked change in the character of 
our ships and of the instruction of midshipmen at Annapolis, 
until now every midshipman graduates with much greater engi- 
neering knowledge than was the case when two independent 
courses were pursued during the last year or two. I think 
Senators will recall many disagreements between the line of 
the Navy and the Engineer Corps, which very largely was the 
reason for bringing about the amalgamation of the force, Per- 


I have no objection to its going to con- 


sonally I never could have believed that there should be a 
separate Engineer Corps in the Navy, but as different attempts 
have been made to overcome the manifest objections to the 
present system the results on the whole have been fairly good. 

About 10 years ago it became apparent that the engineering 
instruction giyen at Annapolis was not sufficient to produce the 
desired results along designing and constructing lines, and so 
postgraduate instruction was undertaken in the Bureau of 
Steam Engineering for a limited number of officers. This con- 
tinued for two years, when a regular postgraduate course was 
established at Annapolis, and this has been so changed that ofli- 
cers now pursue the last year of the course at Columbia 
University. 

The present plan is an admirable one; it takes an officer who 
has been in the service long enough, and who has shown an apti- 
tude for engineering, sends him back to school with practical 
experience to study the broad principles of design, and returns 
him to the service with an equipment whose value to the Navy 
it would be difficult to estimate. 

Taking graduates from technical schools will haye the follow- 
ing effect: 

(a) It will amount practically to the creation of another engincer 
corps, with all the objectionable features of the past. 

b) It will discourage young officers from pursuing engineering, 


because they will look upon it as the prerogative of the graduate of the 
technical school. 


(e) It will thus 88 deprive line officers of experience which is 
e7 necessary for them to have to become eficient commanding officers, 

d) It will have a discouraging effect on the warrant machinists in 
the service to see young men who know nothing about a ship or her 
machinery placed in positions of authority over them. ey will 
resent it. 8 

The entry of these young men is undesirable for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

(e) They are unaccustomed to discipline and will enter the Navy 
at an age at which young men do not readily gore ge to discipline, 

(f) They are unfamiliar with the Navy and with naval vessels, and 
it will take a long time to make them of much value. 

(g) They lack a knowledge of marine engineering—few technical 
schools give any instruction in it and few are qualified to do so, 

(h) ey lack knowledge in handling men, which is a matter of 
prime vey ine and which is instilled into the Annapolis man from 
the time he enters the Naval Academy. 

(i) Experlence during the Spanish War showed that the technical- 
school man would require a long period of tralning to make him of 
real assistance. 

(j) Annapolis is now turning out 150 officers a year more than the 
waste. In a few years this will reach 225 to 250, and then we shall 
reach a condition where no vacancies exist and yet will be taking in 
young men from civil life. The congestion in the lower grades will be 
something appalling. 

(K) In case of emergency, it has always been customary to send out 
to service at least two classes from the academy. This would have 
the effect of Immediately putting in the service about 500 officers, all 
of whom would be much better prepared for the duty required of them 
than the technical-school men. If necessity demanded it, another class 
might be sent, and this class would probably do somewhat better 
duty than the technical man -because of thelr famillarity with the 
Navy and with naval vessels, having made one practice cruise, 

For all these reasons, Mr. President, it seems to me extremely 
undesirable to start this kind of a corps of men coming from 
such a source in the Navy. My judgment is that one of the 
weakest features of the Army has been that there are so many 
untrained civilians who have been taken into the military 
service because they can pass the prescribed examination. If 
the officers had been taken from the ranks, or if they had 
been graduates of the Military Academy, the average efficiency 
of the officers of the Army would be higher. This not only 
will give us any number of officers of less efficiency than other- 
wise would be the case, but it will be a real discouragement to 
men who enter the service in the engineering department, who 
become machinists, and who might become officers under the 
provisions of the law. 

On the whole, I hope the Senate will vote to eliminate from 
the bill what I think is a dangerous undertaking. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, there is no provision of the 
bill, I believe, which is more important to give us a competent 
and efficient Navy than this one. It provides that for 10 years 
the Secretary of the Navy from competitive examination can 
appoint 30 officers who shall be entered. They must be gradu- 
ates of colleges in electricity and engineering. They must have 
n degree and be efficient in that respect before they enter the 
competitive examination, Then they must serve two years on 
a battleship. Then after they serve two years they must go 
to the academy for one year, and after they have served a year 
satisfactorily on a battleship and gone to the academy one 
year and have stood an examination satisfactorily they are 
commissioned as junior lleutenant of Engineers. 

What is the condition of the Navy in reference to officers to- 
day? We have 1,978, say 2,000, officers of the line. We fix a 
basis of 4 per cent, which is the smallest number there can be 
with a degree of safety to have our Navy well officered. That 
would give 1,000 additional officers whom we need to-day, not 
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to-morrow, not two years, not three years, but to-day. We have 
put that in the bill. That is what most navies need. What is 
this proposition? 

Mr. WEEKS. If the Senator will pardon me, it provides for 
the appointment of only 80 a year, and the Senator will recall 
that we have nearly 800 midshipmen at the Naval Academy and 
will have a thousand there within a year. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, this is as 
many as will be needed for this purpose, We have endeavored 
to supply the needs of the Navy for officers. Shall we wait 
until all these men can graduate in four years before you can 
have your Navy properly manned with officers? Not all of them, 
but there are some of the men who graduate at the Nayal 
Academy who resent the idea of a man from civil life entering 
the aviation service, the engineering service, or the electric 
service, They want to have this service reserved entirely for 
graduates of the Naval Academy. We need engineers to run 
battleships: That is as important as a captain. A battleship is 
entirely dependent upon the electrical and steam engineering. 
A battleship is useless unless you have an expert engineer in 
electricity, in steam, in coal, and in fuel. The Naval Academy 
graduates must usually have an experience of several years 
before they are thoroughly equipped in engineering in connec- 
tion with the machinery of a great battleship. One of the 
urgent needs is to get this class of people outside who will come 
into the Navy. How is the best way to get them? First, we 
require them to be graduates of a college with the require- 
ments needed in electricity and in engineering and to run the 
machinery of a great battleship. That is the first requisite. 
The second requisite is that you must have competitive examina- 
tions and get the best at the college. I am satisfied that if 
this is done you will have better men to take charge and erect 
the machinery of these great battleships than we have to-day. 

Now, what else do we do? After they have graduated at 
school and taken a degree, in order to get the military spirit at 
the Naval Academy we will require them to go there for one 
yeur in a course marked out, After that is done they must 
show themselves worthy to be junior lieutenants. 

In the letter read by the Senator, which he said was written 
to him, or rather a memorandum—that was before the Senate 
committee amendment was prepared and introduced and adopted 
by the committee. We desired to get rid of the old fight beween 
the Engineer Corps and the line. Many worthy naval officers 
objected to the provision, and so did members of the committee, 
until we devised a method to get rid of it. After they have 
graduated at college and taken a two years’ course in sailing 
and one year’s course in the Naval Academy, they are fitted in 
every respect to be line officers in the Navy of the junior grade. 
They go through as good a course for the purpose needed as is 
prescribed at the Naval Academy, and you get rid of the old 
difference that used to exist between the line and the staff, 

The Senator was mistaken when he said that they enter the 
service as line officers, junior lieutenants. Nearly all of the 
objections formerly to the provision as it passed the House I 
have heard from naval men has been eliminated since we re- 
quire them to remain in the Naval Academy for one year, and 
we make them line officers so as to get rid of the old fight be- 
tween the Engineer Corps and the line corps. I am satisfied 
the best interest of the country will be subserved by pursuing 
that course. I believe these officers are needed. I know of no 
better way to get good engineers who will know all about the 
machinery of great battleships than the course here pursued. 
Then we require them to go to the Naval Academy and stand an 
examination, and after they have done that they are worthy to 
be junior lieutenants in the Navy. 

Mr. WEEKS. The number of officers in the Navy is now 
about 2,000. The number of officers who will be required under 
the provisions of this act will be about 2,800. This provision 
which is inserted in the bill—— 

Mr. SWANSON. This will give in 10 years 300 officers spe- 
cially educated in engineering. 

Mr. WEEKS. What I want to call the Senator's attention 
to is that it takes 10 years to get 300 officers, who, he says, are 
greatly needed at this time. We have 2,000 officers. We have 
800 men at the Naval Academy. With all who will be graduated 
within 4 years, some of them next year, we will increase the 
number so that within 10 years we will graduate from the Naval 
Academy at least 1,200 men. That will make 3,200 officers 
in round numbers in the Navy. Four per cent of the enlisted 
force of the Navy would be 2,800 officers. So in the course of 
four or five years we are going to have commissioned officers 
in the Navy up to the requirements of this law; yet the Senator 
is arguing that these men are necessary, and necessary at once, 
when it will take 10 years to produce 300. 

I do not expect my voice to be heeded, but I warn the Senate 
that this is the first attempt to inject politics into the line of the 


Navy, and it is one of the most fatal steps that could be taken. 
We have had politics in the line of the Army, and we have had 
too much of it, but it has never. been in the line of the Navy. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator from 
Virginia? 

Mr. WEEKS. Let me finish what I am saying. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts declines to yield. 

Mr. WEEKS. We have had too much in the Army, and we 
never have had any polities in the line of the Navy. 

The Senator talks about differences between the Engineer 
Corps and the line of the Navy. The amalgamation was made 
in 1900. Every man in the Navy now is a line officer. ‘There is 
no Engineer Corps per se. The engineers are detailed from the 
line of the Navy. 

There can not be under present conditions any possible differ- 
ence between the Engineer Corps and the line. Yet we are in- 
jecting by this provision in the bill a cause for difference which 
we will hear from in the future, I regret exceedingly that 
the committee has seen fit to favor something which, in my 
beer deja is sure to inject politics into the line of the naval 
service. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, it is hard for me to see how 
this could inject politics into the Navy. How can the taking 
of men from civil life, who are otherwise competent, into the 
Navy savor of politics? The argument of the Senator seems to 
savor of the gospel that no one can enter the Navy as an officer 
unless he comes from out the gates of Annapolis. It is that old 
exclusive spirit which pertains to the graduates of these insti- 
tutions. ‘They want nobody else to come into the service through 
their door and in their garb and with their equipment. 

I take it that we have institutions in this country that can 
prepare graduates and instruct young men who will make com- 
petent engineers. They are appointed in the first place on trial: 
They have to be two years at sea and then supplement that with 
a year of instruction at the academy. In God’s name, is that a 
dangerous matter for the Navy? 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, this is a very important 
matter. The general complaint in the Navy to-day is in regard 
to the matter of engineering officers. A man who is chief engi- 
neer of a battleship is as important as a captain, because, as I 
said before, unless you have an expert engineer the battleship 
can not be run well and splendidly. 

We provide in the bill that after naval officers pass to the 
grade of lieutenant commander they can specialize and become 
engineers. Now, why? It is because after they pass the grade 
of lieutenant commander they are really eligible to be chief 
engineers on one of the great battleships, and after they have 
shown a disposition to go in that direction they specialize, so 
that the battleship will not be at the mercy of an engineer who 
is incompetent and incapable. 

The object is to get men into the Navy in a way that will 
make competent those who have a special talent for engineering. 
A great many of these men have applied, possibly, for admis- 
sion to the Naval Academy, but they could not get the appoint- 
ment, and they went into engineering schools connected with 
engineering appertaining to the Navy. This is a good way to 
get every year, in addition to the officers needed, 10 men whose 
specialty, whose thought, whose ambition and ideas have been 
directed toward engineering. 

All the officers of the Navy in these various bureaus, the 
Bureau of Steam Engineering and others, have told me that the 
greatest need of the Navy to-day is good, expert, competent 
engineers. It seems to me we should give heed to a recom- 
mendation when it comes from that source and we should do 
what would give the Government each year young men who 
would make splendid engineers. 

Now, the Senator talks about politics. 

Mr. WEEKS. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield. 

Mr. WEEKS. Does the Engineer in Chief of the Navy recom- 
mend this? 

Mr. SWANSON. Admiral Griffin, if I mistake not, is in favor 
of it. I think he appeared before us and said that one of the 
greatest needs is engineers. 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes; but did he recommend it? 

Mr. SWANSON. The Secretary of the Navy, after consulting 
with his board or his chiefs of bureaus, strongly recommended 
it. I can not see how anybody can be hurt except people who 
want to-give an absolute monopoly to the Naval Academy. 
They go through a college, they take a course and graduate and 
receive a degree of mechanical or electrical engineer, and then 
they must take one year’s course at the Naval Academy. How 
can there be any politics in it when the Secretary of the Navy 
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under the provision of the bill would appoint them in the order 
in which they make their mark in the competitive examination? 

The Senator left the impression that the Secretary of the 
Navy could appoint each year whom he pleased. The law is not 
drawn that way. He appoints them as a result of-a competitive 
examination and in the order in which they stand in that exami- 
nation, and those are to be graduates of colleges before they 
enter the examination, and from those he makes the selection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment proposed by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WEEKS]. 

The amendment was rejected after a division. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, in connection with the 
remarks of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] a 
while ago about the Puget Sound Navy Yard, and the testi- 
mony of Admiral Benson on that subject, I ask leave to have 
printed in the Recor a report from the Senate Committee on 
Naval Affairs to accompany Senate bill 4505. It is a brief re- 
port, and contains the testimony of a number of naval authori- 
ties on the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the report 
referred to will be printed in the RECORD, 

The report referred to is as follows: 

PUGET SOUND NAVY YARD. 


Mr. Porxpexter, from the 5 — Naval Affairs, submitted 
the following report to re S. 4 
The Cantmittes: on Naval 9 33 this bill (S. 4505) was 
referred, reports the same back to the Senate with the recommenda- 
tion that it pass The report of the Secretary of the Navy to whom 
the bill was referred is as foliows: 
Fasrvary 25, 1916. 


wee Senate bill 4505, appropriating money to equip Pu; 
Navy Tard for battleship construction, which was refe 
views of this department, is fully concurred in. amount specified. 
$2,065,000, appears to be the correct amount according to the estimates 
received for equipping the Puget Sound Navy Yard for the construc- 


tion of a battlesh! 
desirable to equip the Pu: Sound 
a battleship, and, should the bill 
immediately available, steps will be 


JOSEPHUS DANIELS. 


pass and the appro Kapon: — 
taken to expedite the work, 
Sincerely, yours, 
The CHAIRMAN COMMITTER ON NAVAL AFFAIRS, 
United States Senate. 
Admiral Stanford. — — United States Navy, assigned to the navy 
before the House Naval Affairs Committee Jand- 


ary 5 and 1916 (hearings before the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
pp. 20 and 35), fied as 1 
Mr. CALLAWAY, Mr. 1 1 how man 


have sal that our big shi T bave been loenet that 


At some times it wi 
Francisco Harbor before 
The Philađel e nar 


t i At th tbe Nortel vard O AARIN fred in t iver 
vessels, e Norfolk yar s requ! ver 
in in front of the yard, and also a widening — a channel is required. 
Mr. RoBERTS. Please continue with the controlling depth of water 
at the other yards. 
ANFORD. At Puget Sound the controlling depth of water 
yard to the sea is over 40 feet. The controlling width of the 
channel is 980 feet and the mean rise and fall of the tide is 7.8 feet. 
98 cop So Ought we not to have two -class naval stations 
on the Pacific? 
“Admiral sige ge I think so, without question. 
“Mr. BUTLER. We have one at Bremerton. 
Admiral STANFORD. arg age is a suitable place. 
“Puget Sound Na —. on either coast of 
its natural condition 


rights 
wy yard e 
vi 
that me „the navy yard at New York having Age pnd ed for 
et. 


in this respe 
The Paiet extracts are made from recent testimony before the 

Committee on Naval Affairs of the House of Representatives: 
ard and should be fully developed. 


“Admiral BLUE. It rà 
„ located there and all buildings are new and 


5d dae ee. ‘ey 5 and well 3 Pt on the — 
0 on a on miles a en 
at Bremerton, it wit be a one and 1 Saai PaT en 7 


y 
“Admirai Tavror. It is 


trained workmen there would be a great prar oga case of trouble 
this time it ts the only lace on the Pacific that our 
draft vessels could be en into. 


Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, for the information of the 
Senate on the subject of an amendment offered by the Senator 


from Nevada [Mr. Prrrax l. I submit a communication and 
ask that it be inserted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pomerene in the chair). 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and permission 
to do so is granted. 

The communication referred to is as follows: 

Hon, Jaunes D. PHELAN. 
United States Senate. 


Sm: I have sent this letter to Hon. Samuel Gompers, James O' Con- 
nell, Secretary Daniels, Hon. BENJAMIN TILLMAN, and Hen. CHARLES 


Curry: 
Hon. James O'CONNELL elects 
Presid 
P. C. 


ent Machinists’ Union, American Federation of Labor 
Washington, 
retary of the Valle. 
Chamber of Commerce in peer r when I star the national fight fe 


Dear Sin: You will remember me as 1 started t 
buildin, 


ships in the navy yards. 


I desire at this time to call 1 your attention to a matter of the most 
ey e to organized labor and à matter Which brogks no delay 
Q! 


Some time between 1898 nee: 200 Co: er aT a ce peas 8 Maryland, 


introduced into Congress and h bill gi days leave 
of absence to all 8 of the navy yards w Fay ft nay A pay. 

When I was mak the figbt as t of the chamber of 
commerce through the bor Council and American Federa- 


alle 

tion of Labor for the bailing of ships in the navy yards one of the 
strongest arguments the Shi ullaing 1 Trusts had against us was the 
overhead charge of 15 Pcs leave of absence with full pay and the 
holidays with full pay, making 22 v absence with full pay 

They claimed we could mate build ships as cheaply with nei over- 
head as could be bullt by private contractors. ou fully remember 
the fight we bad and that two ships were ordered ser chee as a 
tont, one one at the Brooklyn yard and one . the 7 New 


Congressman Mudd introdu the bill givin, 
the louvre of absence with a y be aia did nore marty | 


it for the good of 
the mechanics of the country; did it in the interest of the ship- 


building combine. as I bave ry he! in all the cards and information 
I sent Congress. He was a false friend to labor. 
Since that time, through the fight we all made, ships have been 


3 are being constructed in the nav and done — 

t the present time we have bid a Mare 3 Navy Yard for 

he. bulldlhg of the dreadnaught California $1,100,000 less than the 
contractor could build the ship for, and we pE me contract. 
In eve ipstance, on all work for the 

of the Government rts we have ha 


lowest, 7. — we got the work; if not, then the private s got it. 
Now | desire o or your attention to a amine of vital importance 
to us all and to the American Federation of Labor. 


In the present Co they have passed a bill in the House givin, 
the — — ship builders: 20 per cent bonus for completing she ehis 


on contract time. 
In 1895 paas were given premiums, and I had that knocked 
Bits spect Holman, of Indiana, known as the Bulldog 
* — ener shit ipbuilding, 5 are back again with a bonus propo- 
sition, and they sh d get it on such a ship as the California it 
would ie - 1 800, 090" What a swell profit to gouge the National 
Treasury out of. 
Now, orn 
House, and the men em loyed at the 
full pay this, with the 
7 days’ epee with full pay, with the half ho olidays on Saturdays 
the days a year 


Se g 5 Fired are using the 30 ge 
ards a position where hea can not bid successfully 
inst i A They have 8 the greatest raid ever made on the 
National ry, and — i — making ve that they 
ltd the 48 days’ Tg figuring against th rds 

Ry: 3 — s e barr a 
bidding and the 20 per cent bonus, pay figur 3 the sweetest pickings 
they have ever — 

I have been fi as the present Congress h: ae pores a blanket 
appropriation of nse million to equip the noson, Norfolk, and. Bremer- 


ton yarda 5 Fis ital ullding, we bad them beat to a finish, for I 
| ne ey could not compete against us, and all the s ships in 

e future on be oe 3 the navy yards. 

But Tavsort’s bill pamon the House witb a big majority, and I can 
see that we will not ve the building of the ships in the future, for 
any intelligent man can see we can not build a ship as cheaply at the 
na a as by contract if we have 43 days with full pay over- 


inst us. 

In 1 2 the matter was taken u p by the Vallejo Council, and they 
passed days len ve with pay. I called your 
attention to the _natter, also Mr. Samuel Gompers, and the matter was 


resolutions asking for 30 

busy immediately in the Senate and beat this bM, 
is not or is it in the interest of the workmen of the 
It will bar ns from building ships at the navy yard. 
ve this matter Immediate attention, 
desire to see the navy yards tana: * ae 


and better conditions t if worki 


y 
it the t 5 good-by to shipb the navy yards. 
5 passes, 


Ba-Seeretary Vallejo aaier Ne Commerce. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, to 
which I call the attention of the Senator from Virginia. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 
The Secrerary. On page 131, line 20, after the word“ Navy,” 
it is proposed to insert: 


Commander George N. Hayward, retired, to be a captain on the active 
list, to take rank next after Capt. Lloyd II. Chandler, United States 


Navy. 

Mr. SWANSON. I accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SWANSON, I inquire if there are other amendments to 
he oered by Senators? I understood the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] had an amendment which he desired to 
offer, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, My colleague [Mr. Lane] has one. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, is it to be understood that no 
amendments are to be offered after this evening? 

Mr. SWANSON. No; but I should like to dispose of as many 
amendments as I can this afternoon before adjournment. Of 
course amendments are in order until the bill is passed. 

Mr. CUMMINS, I shall probably have an amendment to offer 
on Monday morning. 

Mr. SWANSON, I will inquire of the Senator from Oregon 
IMr. Lane] if he has an amendment which he desires to offer 
at this time? 

Mr. LANE. I desire to offer an amendment, but I am not 
ready to offer it at this time. I have been confined to my house 
for a day or two by illness, and did not suppose that there 
would be opportunity to offer the amendment before Monday. 
I have not a copy of it at hand. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I suggest, in view of my colleague's 
illness for the last two days, that the matter go over until 
Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator from Oregon has a right to 
offer the amendment on Monday. I simply wanted to know if 
there was any other Senator who now desired to offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LANE. When I offer the amendment I wish to discuss 
it at considerable length. 

Mr. SWANSON. If there is no Senator who desires to offer 
an amendment, I will move that the Senate take a recess. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest to the Senator that he make a motion 
to adjourn. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
should adjourn, 

Mr. SMOOT. 
on Monday. 

Mr. OVERMAN, There is a desire for a brief executive ses- 
sion. 


There was a tacit understanding that we 


That will enable us to have a morning hour 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
Mr. SWANSON, I moye that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 
The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
exccutive session, the doors were reopened. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that Mr. SUMNERS, Mr. ASWELL, and 
Mr. Sanrı of Minnesota had been appointed managers at the 
conference on the part of the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 4767) authorizing the Director of the Census to collect 
and publish statistics of cotton seed and cottonseed products, 
and for other purposes, in the place of Mr. Hera, Mr. Hovston, 
and Mr. HINDS. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (S. 2845) authorizing the sale of the 
marine-hospital reservation in Cleveland, Ohio, and it was 
thereupon signed by the Vice President. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. According to law the Vice Presi- 
dent announces his signature to the enrolled bill H. R. 12193, 
an act making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and 
for other purposes. 

THE BOTANIC GARDEN. 


Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on the Library, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 6227) to increase the area of the 
United States Botanic Garden in the city of Washington, D. C., 
. — it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 671) 

1creon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bilis were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 6656) granting an increase of pension to William 
Dougherty (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. k 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 6657) authorizing the appointment of Frank Ras- 
sell Weeks as captain of Field Artillery, United States Army; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bilt (S. 6658) for the relief of settlers and homesteaders 
who have taken timber from the public domain without inten- 
tion of trespass; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. POMERENE: 

A bill (S. 6659) to authorize the President to reinstate Guy 
H. B. Smith, formerly captain, Fourth United States Infantry, 
in the Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


— WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—MARY C. COLEMAN, 


On motion of Mr. Taceart, it was 


Ordered, That the papers in the case of the bill (S. 7 19 64th Cong., 
Ist sess.) "granting a pension to Mary C. Coleman be withdrawn from 
the tiles of the Senate, no adverse report having been made thereon, 


CONSTRUCTION OF DAMS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S. 3331) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of dams across navigable 
waters,” approved June 21, 1906, as amended by the act approved 
June 23, 1910, and to provide for the improvement and develop- 
ment of waterways for the uses of interstate and foreign com- 
merce. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I move that the Senate disagree 
to the amendment and request a conference with the House, the 
8 on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the 

r. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. SHELDS, Mr. BANKHEAD, and Mr. NELSON conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

LANDS AT MYTON, UTAH. 


Mr. SMOOT. The bill (S. 35) to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue patents for certain lands to the town of 
Myton, Utah, was passed by the House with an amendment. 
The Senate disagreed to the amendment of the House and re- 
quested a conference. I have been authorized by the conferees 
to report back the bill to the Senate and to move that the Senate 
recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator from Utah moves that 
the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the House and concur in the amendment. The Chair hears no 
objection, and the bill stands passed. 


LANDS AT DUCHESNE, UTAH. 


Mr. SMOOT. The bill (S. 36) to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue patent to certain lands to the town of 
Duchesne, Utah, was passed by the House with an amendment 
in which the Senate disagreed and requested a conference. I 
have been authorized by the conferees to report back the bill to 
the Senate and to move that the Senate recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Utah? The Chair hears none, and 
the bill stands passed. 


STANDARDIZATION OF LIME BARRELS, 
Mr. CLAPP submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (5. 
5425) to standardize lime barrels having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 and agree 
to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 2, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

“Sec. 2. That it shall be unlawful for any person to sell or 
offer for sale lime in barrels for shipment from any State or 
Territory or the District of Columbia to any other State or Tér- 
ritory or the District of Columbia without first by stencil 


or otherwise clearly marking on one or both heads of the small 
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barrel the figures ‘180 Ibs. net’-and of the large barrel the 
figures ‘280 lbs. net’ and on either barrel in addition the 
name of the manufacturer of the lime and where manufactured 
and, if imported, the name of the country from which it is 
imported.” 

And the Hcuse agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 3, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: 

“Sec. 3. When lime is sold in interstate or foreign commerce 
in containers of less capacity than the standard small barrel, 
it shall be sold in fractional parts of said standard small barrel 
and the net weight of lime contained in such container shall by 
stencil or otherwise be clearly marked thereon, together with 
the name of the manufacturer thereof, and the name of the 
brand, if any, under which it is sold and if 3 the name 
of the country from which it is imported.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

Moses E. CLAPP, 
J. H. BANKHEAD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 
WILLIAM A. ASHBROOK, 
Jonn W. ABERCROMBIE, 
OC. F. Reavis, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES subsequently said: 

Mr. President, a few moments ago a conference report on the 
bill (5. 5425) to standardize lime barrels was adopted on mo- 
tion of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Crapp]. At his re- 
quest I desire to say that a mistake was made. I therefore move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by which the conference 
report was agreed to, and I ask that the Secretary be directed 
to request the House of Representatives to return to the Senate 
the message showing the agreement of the Senate to the report 
of the committee of conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the House of 
Representatives will be requested to return to the Senate the 
conference report. 

Mr. SWANSON. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 30 minutes 
p. m., Saturday, July 15, 1916) the Senate adjourned until Mon- 
dy, July 17, 1916, at 10 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Berecutive nomination received by the Senate July 15 (legislative 
day of July 14), 1916. 
JUDGE or COURT or CLAIMS, 


James Hay, of Madison, Va., to be judge of the Court of 
Claims, vice George W. Atkinson, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS, 


Egecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 15 (legis- 
lative day of July 14), 1916. 
POSTMASTERS. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Robert E. Walsh, Angels Camp. 
IOWA. 


J. J. McManus, Ossian. 
Edgar F. Medary, Waukon. 


KANSAS. 
Robert Shouse, Ellinwood, 
NORTH DAKOTA, 
Henry E. Brown, Buffalo. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Achilles W. Knight, Bamberg. 
TEXAS, 
Kenneth T. Biggs, Sabinal. 
J. G. Lewis, Walnut Springs. 
George D. Staton, Grand Saline. 
VIRGINIA, 
John D. Shepperson, Charlotte Court House, 
WASHINGTON. 


William F. Brown, Renton. 
Clarence A. Morgan, Hoquiam. 
Mabel Murphy, Marysville, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


SATURDAY, July 15, 1916. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Eternal and ever-living God, source of all our longings, hopes, 
and aspirations, hold us, we beseech Thee, close to Thee, lest we, 
in our anxiety to succeed, forget our obligations to Thee and 
our fellow men and do the ignoble, the unjust, which is sub- 
versive, destructive to the higher life as we know it in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. For Thine is the kingdom and the power and 
the glory forever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed joint resolution and bill 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House of 
1 was requested: 

. J. Res. 150. Joint resolution to authorize the Secretary of 
5 Treasury to accept from the eity of Pittsburgh certain lands 
in exchange for other lands of equal area; and 

S. 5752. An act granting to the widow of Col. David Du B. 
Gaillard authority to place in his memory a tablet in the Me- 
morial Amphitheater at Arlington, Va. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 11261. An act for the relief of Mary S. Corbin; and 

H. R. 11262. An act for the relief of Mrs. C. D. Corbin. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendment to the bill (H. R. 449) to provide for the 
appointment of 11 supervising inspectors, Steamboat -Inspection 
Service, in lieu of 10, disagreed to by the House of Representa- 
tives; had agreed to the conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. FLETCHER, and Mr. NELSON as the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 5752. An act granting to the widow of Col. David Du B. 
Gaillard authority to place in his memory a tablet in the Me- 
DORA Amphitheater at Arlington, Va.; to the Committee on the 

brary. 

S. 5424. An act to construct a bridge in San Juan County, 
State of New Mexico; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, Mr. Cooper of West Virginia was 
granted leave of absence for one week, beginning Saturday, 
July 15, 1916, on account of important. business. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. We have a special privileged status bill which 
was under consideration yesterday in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. I think that is where 
it should be considered, but I notice it was referred to the House 
Calendar. It is a Union Calendar bill. I take it if we should 
now transfer it to the Union Calendar it would not interfere 
with our proceedings. 

The SPEAKER. Not a particle. 

Mr. MANN. I ask that it be transferred to the Union Cal- 
endar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minois asks that this 
bill (H. R. 15842) be transferred to the Union Calendar. The 
Chair supposed it was there all the time. Without objection it 
is so ordered, 
` There was no objection. 


CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS AND EXPENDITURES. 


Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 15842. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
ae eee ALEXANDER in the 

ir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in the Committee of the 
Whole House cn the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill the title of which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 15842) to revise, amend, aad codify the laws relating 
to publicity of contributions snd expenditures made for the purpose o 
influencing the nomination and election of candidates for the offices of 
Senator and Representative in the Congress of the United States, ex- 
tending the same to candidates for nomination and election to the 
offices of President and Vice President of the United States, limiting the 
amount which may be expended, providing for the publicity of cam- 
paign expenses, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the following 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


tives,” and after the word “ shall,” 
vidually or collectively.” 2 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Chairman, the object of this clause is, of 
course, to restrain a candidate individually interested in his 
success from excessive expenditures of money in prosecuting 
his eampaign. His wife has the same interest in his success. 
She is unrestrained by the section as it stands. His brother, his 
father, his son, and other relatives may have, indeed, the same 
interest in his suecess that he has. All of his relatives likewise 
are unrestrained by the provision of this bill as it stands, and 
the object of the amendment, therefore, is to restrain all per- 
sons who are under this peculiar temptation to the use of money 
in the conduct of elections. A provision applied to the wife and 
the father and the son is as much called for and would likely 
prove as efficacious in restraining the evils of the excessive use 
of money in elections as a restraint upon the candidate him- 
self. Members of the House know that it frequently happens 
that a candidate himself is without special means, without 
those circumstances of fortune which would enable him to vio- 
late the correct rules of public conduct in this matter, when his 
father, his wife, or some relative, equally interested and inter- 
ested in the same way, may have boundless funds. If it be 
desired to correct the evil of the excessive use of money under 
those circumstances the amendment should be adopted to in- 
clude such persons as well as the candidate himself. I submit 
this is a very proper amendment, and I believe the chairman 
of the committee, In view of the object he is endeavoring to 
obtain by this clause, might be willing to accept it. 

Mr. SANFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. I will. 

Mr. SANFORD. Will the gentleman make a little clearer 
what degree of relationship he has in mind? Does the gentle- 
man have in mind the relationship of both consanguinity and 
affinity, or only blood relation? ! 

Mr. LEWIS. I think that would have to be left to the ex- 
isting decisions of the courts on the subject. 

Mr. SANFORD. Does not the gentleman realize the courts 
can not very well deal with the question unless you make it 
clear whether it is a matter of affinity or consanguinity? 

Mr. LEWIS. The courts have already dealt with the word 
relative, of course, primarily in other connections, and the defi- 
nition of the word “relatives” which they have laid down 
would be in pari materia in interpreting this clause. 

Mr. SANFORD. What is the gentleman’s definition of the 
word “ relatives“? 

Mr. LEWIS. I do not care now to make a definition. 

Mr. SANFORD. I think the gentieman will find there is 
just as much trouble to find a definition from the courts for 
the word “ relatives.” f 

Mr. LEWIS. We all realize that the less money that is 
spent under these circumstances all the better, and if it be 
that a second cousin or a third cousin, if that be the proper 
characterization of relationship, were included under the pro- 
hibition of this clause, no public harm would be done. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. I will. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Is it the opinion of the gentleman that 
this body can lawfully provide that a man who happens to 
be related to a candidate can spend no money at all in his 
behalf? Is not that an unreasonable infringement on the right 
of a citizen interested in the outcome of political affairs? 

Mr. LEWIS. It is my opinion that the Congress, having 
power to deal with this subject, if it has power at all, can pro- 
hibit the use of money entirely; can determine by whom and 
under what cireumstances it shall be contributed or expended. 
The power of Congress over this subject is plenary if it has 
any power at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I do not know at times whether 
I have any desire to make this bill a workable bill or not, be- 


cause it seems to me it has so many foolish things in it that 
nobody can comply with, and yet when a proposition like this 
comes up, which is liable te put every Member of Congress in 
the position of defending himself as a criminal or claimed 
criminal, it seems to me we ought to hesitate a moment. Here 
is a proposition which limits the amount of money which a 
candidate for Congress can expend. The gentleman proposes 
now to include in that limit what his wife or any relative may 
spend. As to the candidate himself, certain personal expenses 
for traveling, and so forth, are not included, but as to wife 
or relative, those are not exempt. So that here is a candidate 
for Congress who spends $2,000, with a limit of $2,500. He does 
not know and he can not know whether some relative has spent 
$500 or not. If a relative spends $500 the relative must make 
a report, but the candidate for Congress can not know in ad- 
vance. It is impossible for him to know, and yet, not know- 
ing, he is subject to being accused as a criminal and punished. 
Now, what could be more absurd than that? 5 

Many Members of this House will expend close to the limit. 
Most of them will expend more than the limit, but most of 
them will report close to the limit. And yet if a man reports 
that he has expended $2,450 under the terms of this bill for 
legitimate expenses for his nomination and election, he may 
be sent to jail because John Jones, related to him, has spent 
over $50. He may have spent it for the very purpose of send- 
ing some relative, whom he does not like, to jail. What could 
be more absurd than that? z ' 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate on this amendment is ex- 
hausted. 

Mr. LEWIS. I move to strike out the last word in reply to 
the gentleman from Illinois, 

The gentleman's test about absurdity, I think, raises a very 
proper line of inquiry here, and while we are pursuing that 
line of inquiry I want to ask the House what is more absurd 
than putting this restraint of $2,500 on the candidate himself, 
while perhaps a millionaire father or a millionaire wife who 
may spend $250,000 or $1,000,000 are completely exonerated 
from any of the restraints of this act? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Will it annoy the gentleman if I ask 
a single question? 

Mr. LEWIS. No. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Take a situation such as existed in 
the State of Illinois when Raymond Robbins was running for 
United States Senator. It is my information—and I will make 
it very brief—that the Joseph Fells Association spent a large 
amount of money in that State in his behalf. Would you pre- 
vent that by the operation of this bill? 

Mr, LEWIS. Ido not know enough about the circumstances 
to pass upon the case the gentleman submits, and I would 
rather not. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD, Then I will not press the inquiry. 

Mr. LEWIS. Of course, any provision of law can be given 
imaginary applications—long-drawn applications—which may 
for the moment make it seem absurd; but judges and juries 
are not absurd in the applications of law, certainly not absurd 
enough to convict a candidate of a violation of this law because 
some relative has contributed money to his campaign when he 
was completely ignorant of the fact. No jury or court would 
be absurd enough to make such an application. Intention and 
knowledge are involyed in the commissions of crime, and, of 
course, Members of the House are well acquainted with this 
fact. If the House wants to save this bill in this respect, at 
least from the obvious charge of absurdity, it needs to put 
on the restraints which are suggested by this amendment. 
Otherwise its operations will be discriminating in character 
and wholly inadequate to accomplish the purpose of preventing 
the evil intended to be prevented. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I want to speak in op- 
position to the amendment. Yesterday I did not feel like tak- 
ing any more of the time of the committee with reference to 
my position upon this bill, but I would like to elucidate what 
I have in mind a little further this morning. It was my idea 
then, and it still remains my idea, that the arbitrary naming 
of any amount, such as is named in this bill, $2,500 in the one 
case and $5,000 in the other case, Congressman and Senator, 
respectively, is not a sound basis upon which to predicate a bill. 

It is to my mind unspeakable impertinence and impudence 
for any man to assume that the expenditure of $2,600 in the 
one case or $5,100 in the other case is corruption. 

I can well imagine a case where an illy disposed candidate 
can take $100 or $500 and do more widespread corrupting of 
the voters of a district or a State than a man spending $5,000 
or $10,000 as a candidate for Congress or for Senator, respec- 
tively. It was my idea then, and it is my idea now, that while 
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we will all agree, without a single exception, that corrupt prac- 
tices in elections should be prohibited, they should be prohibited 
not by putting an arbitrary limit upon the amount of money 
that may be expended, but by defining the things that can not 
be done by a candidate or committee, and allowing no sum of 
money—$2,500 or $100, or any other amount—to be spent for 
such improper purposes. 5 

It is idle to say that you can not define those offenses, be- 
cause they can easily be defined and prohibited, and a man 
should not be permitted to spend any sum of money, large or 
small, for any improper purposes in any election. It is idle 
to contend that by naming $2,500 as the limit it will insure 
only proper expenditures. Now, what does this bill do? This 
bill, among other things, cuts off the sources of information of 
the voter. In the State of Illinois there are some 500 Repub- 
lican newspapers through whose columns it would be perfectly 
proper for a Republican candidate to promulgate information 
concerning his candidacy and a Democratic candidate would 
have access to about an equal number of Democratic papers 
in the State. 

Gentlemen, I inquire of you, for you to answer by your votes, 
what justice is there in saying as to the expense that a man 
puts into advertising, where he is publicly laying his claims 
and his issues and his platform before the people for their final 
decision and consideration in the quiet of their homes before 
the election, that any sum of money so expended can be said 
to be corrupt in any way? f 

You can not corrupt the electorate by appealing to their 
intelligence. You can not deny men the right to resort to the 
newspapers of Illinois and any other State, so that their 
claims may be most widely spread and published, without cut- 
ting off a part of the source of information which should 
enter into the judgment of the voter when he casts his vote 
either at the primary or the general election. 

Of course, I understand that it is fashionable at this time to 
rail out against these things, but I remember in the city of 
Chicago, when a number of men who were seeking sincerely and 
earnestly to redeem the city of Chicago from what they called 
misrule, nominated a very excellent gentleman by the name of 
Charles Merriam for mayor. 

Julius Rosenwald and other rich men in the city interested 
in this candidate raised a campaign fund, it is commonly stated, 
of over $200,000, and not a dollar of that campaign fund was 
used for the purpose of corrupting any voter in all the city of 
Chicago, 

It is not the size of the campaign fund that determines the 
matter, but it is the use that is made of it; and, for one, I pro- 
test against that course of action that will prevent a man from 
using the press of the country in its advertising columns just 
as fully and just as extensively as he can desire. 

It is his right. Nay, more, it is the right of a voter that all 
the sources of information that may be available for him shall 
be laid before him, and the man who does not squarely submit 
his campaign and his issues and the things that he stands for to 
the consideration of the people is not doing his duty. [Ap- 


plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. All debate on this amendment is closed. 

Mr. RUCKER. Does any other gentleman want to address 
himself to this amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate on this amendment is closed. 

Mr. RUCKER. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I am in sympathy with the 
purpose which is sought to be accomplished by this amendment. 

It will not do to deal with matters of this importance by 
demonstrations of feeling; sometimes indulged in as to the in- 
equity of preventing by law a man spending money to debauch 
his neighbor. It might just as well be understood now as at 
any other time, because it is a fact that the people of this coun- 
try intend to see that money is not used in as large sums as it 
has heretofore been used in conducting campaigns, whether it is 
a campaign for the Presidency or for membership in this House. 

It is impossible by law to provide conditions or systems which 
will be universally satisfactory. We can not conceive of a plan 
by which we could hope to limit expenditures in campaigns 
which would be equitable in every locality and under every 
condition. 

This House has within recent years dealt with questions on 
the floor of this House in which it was made to appear that a 
certain relative, a father, a rich man, had notoriously violated 
the law of his State; not a Federal law, because at that time 


. 


we had none, but the law of his State; and this House for that 
reason denied a man a seat in this House. Now, we are at- 
tempting to do by law what this House has heretofore done by 
its vote, and I see no difference whateyer in putting a limitation 
on a member of the family from putting a limitation on the man 
himself. 

I do not like the phraseology of this amendment. I believe, 
though, if the gentleman would modify his amendment so as to 
provide for his wife or member of the family, and not go into 
the broad term “ or relative,” it would be an improvement, be- 
cause that is too broad a term. I do not know what decisions 
the gentleman has referred to, but my recollection of the law is 
that the term“ relative“ can be spread so as to cover almost 
the entire human race. It looks to me like it is too broad. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr, RUCKER, In a moment I will. Let me say to the gen- 
tlemen opposing this amendment that I do not believe, as the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] said a few moments ago, 
that the expenditures by these parties without the consent of 
the candidate would involve him in any liability at all. 

Mr. LEWIS. I accept the expression “member of his fam- 
ily ” instead of “ relative.” 

Mr. RUCKER. Then I move to amend by striking out “ or 
relative“ and inserting “ or member of his family.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Missouri. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the words or relative“ and insert “or member of his 
family.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, may we have the section read 
as it will read if adopted? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the section as it will 
read if adopted. 

Mr. CANNON, On what page is it? 

The CHAIRMAN. Page 14, line 10. 

Mr. RUCKER, Mr. Chairman, if I can modify the amend- 
ment with the consent of the committee, I would like to modify 
it so that it would read “ his wife, father, mother, or member of 
his immediate family.” 

Mr. LEWIS. I accept that. 

Mr. COX. Well, that would cut out a brother or sister. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Surely. 

Mr. COX. I do not think that would be right. . 

Mr. CANNON. You can not cut out “a member of his 
family“ and put in another member who had a wife in Wash- 
ington and lives in a separate house. 

Mr. COX. There is a time in our lives when brothers are of 
the same family, and a time when they are not; but there is no 
time when we are not brothers. I think that amendment should 
be broadened to include brothers. 

Mr. FARR. Why not make 
[Laughter.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the amendment: Strike out “relative” and insert 
“father, mother, or member of his family.” - 

Mr. MANN. I moye to amend there by inserting “ or friend.” 

Mr. LEWIS. Oh, the gentleman is altogether too jocular for a 
legislative assembly. 

Mr. CANNON. Why, the whole blessed thing is a joke. 


it inelude mother-in-law? 


[Laughter.] 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

Mr. MANN. It is just as casy for a friend to put up money 
as for a brother to do it. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 


Mr. McKENZIE. I should like to ask the gentleman from 
Illinois if the words “ any person” would not cover it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by inserting the words “or friend,” so that it will read, 
“ father, mother, or member of his family, or friend.” 

Mr. WALSH. May we have the section read now as it will 
read if this amendment is adopted? 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the Clerk will 
report the section as proposed to be amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


8 his wife, or relative, or father, mother, or member 
0 
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The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offercd 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MADDEN. I move to amend the amendment 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LEWIS. The amendment of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] is in the third degree, and violates the rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. It is not in the third degree at all. The gentle- 
man offers an amendment and I offer an amendment. It is in 
the second degree. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri has offered 
an amendment to the amendment, which will first be disposed of. 

Mr. MANN. That can be disposed of first. I offer as a sub- 
stitute for both amendments the language which the Clerk has 
just reported. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Illinois as a substitute for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Maryland and the 
amendment from the gentleman from Missouri. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute the word “friend” in lieu of “ member of his family.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. That is not the substitute. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Clerk first report the substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Substitute for the amendment the word “ friend,” so that the 8 


will read: that no candidate for Senator or friend ee 


burse, or spend any sum in the aggregate exceeding $5 

Mr. RUCKER. May I ask the gentleman from Illinois to re- 
state his substitute. If not, I will restate it for him. 

Mr. MANN. I offered as a substitute the language which the 
Clerk had just reported, the section with the proposed amend- 
ments, including mine. 

Mr. RUCKER. That is what I understood. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will finish reading the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“in any campaign for his nomination and es 
for Representative, or his friend, shall eo ute, 
any sum in the aggregate exceeding $2,500. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. CULLOP. I offer an amendment to the substitute of the 
gentleman from Illinois, to strike out the word “friend” and 
insert the words “any person for him or on his behalf.” 

Mr. WALSH. I rise to a point of order. 

So CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his point of 
order. 

Mr. WALSH. That the amendment as reported by the 
Clerk is not the amendment which is pending, offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois as a substitute. 

Mr. MANN. Certainly not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order. It is 
impossible to hear what gentlemen are saying. As the Chair 
understands, the gentleman from Illinois says that the Clerk 
has correctly reported his substitute. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; I have not said any such thing. The 
Clerk has not reported it as I offered it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. I offered an amendment to insert the word 
“friend.” The Clerk reported the amendment pending, with 
my amendment inserted, to show how the section would read 
as amended. Then I offered the whole thing as a substitute 
for what was pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment ordered by the gentleman 
from Illinois will not be in order until the committee first dis- 
poses of the amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Rucker]. This is an amendment in the third degree. 

Mr. MANN, The substitute is in order, but not to be voted 
on now. 

a CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the gentleman’s 
position. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr: Chairman, I desire to be recognized. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOWARD. It seems that we are hopelessly at variance 
here about the different amendments. For my own benefit I 
would like to have the amendment written out just as it was 
intended by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. I do 
not think the Clerk can understand it. I do not think anybody 
else can understand these amendments. ‘There are half a dozen 
of them thrown in here at one time. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, I think this whole situation 
can be cleared up, if you strike out of the several amendments 


and no candidate 
disburse, or expend 


offered the persons of the family of the candidate and also the 
amendment of the gentleman from Illinois the word “ friend,” 
and make it read “the candidate or any other person for him 
or his behalf.” That will get at the very kernel of the propo- 
sition the purpose that you are seeking to enact into law 
here. Under either of these other amendments it would be mere 
byplay, and it would not stop the use of money in a campaign 
or for a candidate under this law as it stands, or if amended as 
has been suggested here by the other amendments offered. 
Unless it is amended as I have suggested, a million dollars 
could be expended for a candidate, and nobody would be liable; 
but if you will write into it the language which I have indicated 
here, it will put teeth in the law and cover the question that you 
seek to have corrected in the enactment of this law by provid- 
ing that neither the candidate nor anybody for him shall ex- 
pend more than $2,500, or $5,000, or whatever the sum may be 
fixed. But as long as you leave it as written and as proposed 
to be written by these other amendments, some stranger may 
come along and drop into the campaign contribution box $10,000 
or $20,000 or $50,000 and corrupt the election, and nothing 
herein prohibits such procedure, but my amendment would. 
It puts teeth in the law and makes it mean something. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield at that 
point? 

Mr. CULLOP. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Has the gentleman noticed that on page 4 of 
the bill the term “person” includes a committee, and would 
not the gentleman's amendment preclude a committee expending 
any money on behalf of the candidate? 

Mr. CULLOP. Oh, no. I hardly think it would be so con- 
strued. 

Mr. WALSH. I think it would. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. CULLOP. In a moment. And if it does, why should 
any committee expend any more than that sum in behalf of a 
candidate for Congress? Why should not the sum be fixed; and 
then, when a man becomes a candidate, he knows what he has 
to meet—the limit of the opposition. If he has to meet a certain 
sum and has not the money to compete with it, he must go out 
upon his record and undertake to capture the nomination or the 
election on his merits. Now I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman read his 

proposed amendment again? 

Mr. CULLOP. I do not have it here as I reported it, but it is 
to strike out all of the several amendments that have been offered 
and write in the place of them “any candidate or any person 
for him or in his behalf.” : 

Mr. CANNON. If a man who was full of solitary acuteness 
who lives in the gentleman’s district or out of his district would 
go down and contribute $100 and have it used in his behalf and 
the gentleman should be elected, although he did not know the 
man, it would be a good way to dispose of the gentleman, and 
I am not sure that he could ever be disposed of in any other way. 

Mr. CULLOP. Let me say to the gentleman from Illinois, I 
do not think such methods will be employed in any district in 
the United States; and further, if on the contrary, some man 
gets so enthusiastic for any candidate, the candidate will soon 
discover the liberality of his friend and have knowledge of it, 
and when he is informed and does not protest he becomes a 
party to it and should be held responsible for the conduct as 
much so as if it was his own. 

Mr. CANNON. But the gentleman’s amendment does not pro- 
vide for the knowledge. 

Mr. CULLOP. Oh. but he will become a party to it. Such 
generosity does not exist in these days. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, $10 or $5 would be enough. 

Mr. CULLOP. Information will get to the candidate. It will 
not escape him. I apprehend no danger of that kind. Mr. 
Chairman, if the object of this law is to be accomplished—and we 
hope it will—this amendment will meet the question. It is use- 
less to leave it as it was originally proposed, because some other 
member of the family than the one nominated may conduct the 
financial part of the campaign for him and be entirely without 
the scope of the law; but if the amendment I propose is written 
into the law, we have hemmed the proposition in so that when- 
ever anyone is growing immensely liberal in the interest of some 
friend or relative who is a candidate, he will come within the , 
purview of the law and can be prosecuted under it and the 
penalty of the law enforced. It will then serve the purpose in- 
tended and have a genuine purifying effect in elections. It will 
relieve the candidate from much embarrassment which he now 
suffers and much that he dislikes. This amendment, if adopted, 
puts teeth in the law, and with its adoption the law means some- 
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thing. It will accomplish the purpose for which the legislation 
is being enacted. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUCKER] to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Lewis]. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amend- 
ment stated? 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the Lewis amendment and the Rucker amendment to the 
Lewis amendment. 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by. the gentleman from Missouri to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Lewis]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the Lewis amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; the question is on the Cullop amend- 
ment to my substitute. 

Mr. FOSTER. But the gentleman from Maryland offered an 
amendment. 

Mr. MANN. We have voted upon an amendment to that. 
The original amendment was the amendment of the gentleman 
from Maryland. : 2 

Mr. FOSTER. We vòted on an amendment to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Maryland, 

Mr. MANN. The original amendment was offered by the 


‘gentleman from Maryland. 


Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. And the vote was upon that amendment which 
the gentleman from Missouri offered to the Lewis amendment. 
That has been voted upon. I offered a substitute for the Lewis 
amendment, and the gentleman from Indiana has offered an 
amendment to my substitute. You have to vote upon the sub- 
stitute and the amendment to it before you vote on the original 
: mendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the substitute of Mr. MANN: “or any person for him 
or in his behalf.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the Cullop substitute. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. MANN. I make the point of order that that amendment 
is not in order. It is in the third degree. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hardly thinks it is an amend- 
ment to the substitute. 

Mr. MANN. It is offered as an amendment to the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Indiana 
stated a substitute for the amendment of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann], and in stating the substitute, as stated by 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cuttop], he moved to strike 
out all of the amendments that had been offered and substitute 
the language quoted by the Clerk for all of the amendments, the 
amendment of the gentleman from Missouri, the amendment of 
the gentleman from Maryland, and the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. CULLOP. That is it; and I make the further point of 
order that the point of order of the gentleman from Illinois 
comes too late. 

Mr. FARR. It has already been sustained. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can offer his amendment 
later if the amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
is disposed of. The question is on the amendment by way of 
substitute of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state the point of 
order. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, the parliamentary inquiry I 
desire to make is this. The gentleman from Illinois offers a 
substitute. The gentleman from Indiana offered an amendment 
to that substitute. The vote should come on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Indiana to the substitute of the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. That is what I stated, but the Chair did not 


` agree with me. 


The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman from 
Indiana is not an amendment to the substitute, but is in the 
nature of a substitute itself. 

Mr. KEATING. No; it is an amendment to the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the Mann amendment, 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Mann) there were—ayes 83, noes 40. 

So the Mann amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment in 
the nature of a substitute offered by the gentleman from 
Indiana. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is upon the amendment 
as amended by the substitute of the gentleman from Indiana. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. CULLOP. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided ; and there were—yeas 40, noes 40. 

The CHAIRMAN, The yeas are 40 and the noes are 40, and 
the amendment is agreed to. ` 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then the amendment is lost? 

Mr. CULLOP. The Chairman has the right to decide it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair presumes the Chair has a right 
to vote, and he voted in favor of the amendment. [Applause.] 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan demands 
tellers. Fifteen gentlemen have risen, not a sufficient number 
and tellers are refused. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the following 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. RUCKER: Amend by inserting at the end of line 
26, page 14, the following: 

“Provided further, That the provisions of existing law limiting the 
amount that may be expended by candidates for Senator and Repre- 
sentative in securing nomination and election shall remain in force 
until January 1, 1917.” 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I believe no explanation is 
needed. 

Mr. CANNON, I do not know what it means. Then this law 
does not go into effect until that time? 

Mr. RUCKER. So far as the amount is concerned. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, on page 14, by 
striking out, beginning in line 17, after the word “ candidate,” 
the words “ to meet and discharge any assessment, fee, or charge 
made or levied upon candidates by the laws of the State in which 
he resides, or.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 14, by striking out, senap in line 17, the follow- 
ing: “to meet and discharge any 3 ee, or charge levied or 
made upon candidates by the laws of the State in which he resides, 
or.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, no assessment is levied upon a 
candidate unless he gets some value for it. I know of no reason 
why everybody should not stand upon the same footing in this 
matter as to the expenditure, or why, if there is an assessment 
levied upon a candidate, he should not report it as a part of his 
expenses. y 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MANN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RUCKER. I will say to the gentleman this language 
was put in there for this reason—— 

Mr. MANN. I know why it was put in there, but I am glad 
to have the gentleman state. 

Mr. RUCKER. In some of the States there is a nominal 
sum levied upon a candidate before he can get his name on the 
ticket. In other States it is a larger sum. If the information 
which has come to me is true, in one State where the law re- 
quires the candidate for Senator to be nominated by popular 
election, and further provides that the candidate or candidates 
must pay all expenses of primaries, the Senator had to pay 
the expenses of an election all over his State in order to be 
nominated under the law, and it was obviously unfair to tax 
that up as part 

Mr. MANN. I do not see why it would be unfair at all. 

Mr. RUCKER. I will say to the gentleman the costs of the 
primary far exceed the limit the bill provides 

Mr. MANN. That is very well; legitimate campaign expenses 
somewhere else exceed the limit provided in here. Those are 
legitimate campaign expenses. There was in this House where 
under this provision, in a contested-election case, it appeared 
that the contestee in his affidavit of expenses showed that he 
had expended up to $5,000, not including an assessment which 
he had paid to the governing committee. Well, in that case 
the State law did not provide for the payment to the governing 
committee, but the party rules did. He thought, reading this 
language, that his payment to the party committee under party 
regulation did not have to be accounted for and not to be 
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allowed to cost more than this sum of money. If they have some 
provision in a statute somewhere soaking a Member of Congress 
who is a candidate and allowing only wealthy people to run, 
we ought to break that law. I am in favor of letting the poor 
man run for Congress. [Applause.] I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TOWNER. The gentleman's statement was that it was 
not te be accounted for. I think that what the gentleman 
really meant was it was not to be included in this 

Mr. MANN. Oh, it is not to be accounted for at all. 

Mr. TOWNER. I think the plain language is it is not to be 
included in the $2,500 and $5,000 limitation. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, well, the gentleman is not very careful. 
It does not include his stationery account, his traveling ex- 
penses, or things of that sort in the statement he files. 

Mr. TOWNER. The language of the statute—— 

Mr. MANN. I have read the language in the bill. 

Mr. TOWNER. If the gentleman has read it the gentleman 
docs not remember it because the language is this, “shall not 
be regarded as an expenditure within the meaning of this 
section.” 

Mr. MANN. “And need not be shown on the statements 
herein required to be filed "—the language of the bill, 

Mr. TOWNER. Exactly. 

Mr. MANN. That means it is not to be accounted for. 
do not have to show it anywhere. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I do not question the fact 
that it can not be accounted for in this particular. I only 
tried to correct the impression that I thought might be caused 
by the gentleman’s statement that the object and purpose of 
this provision was to see that these particular expenditures 
should not be included in the limitation. And that, I think, 
is clearly shown. Of course, there should be an accounting. 
Everybody knows that, or else you can not determine the 
amount that has been expended. 

Mr. MANN. Well, but these expenses are not included in 
the limit and do not have to be shown in the statements filed. 

Mr. TOWNER. Exactly. That is what I contend. 

Mr. MANN. Then they do not have to be accounted for. 

Mr. TOWNER. That is very true in a sense. But it is a 
very different proposition when you say and only say that they 
are not to be accounted for. They must be accounted for in 
any event, but this is a provision only that they shall not be 
taken into account in the limitation. 

Mr. MANN. Perhaps they must be paid, if that is what 
the gentleman means, but the candidate does not have to ac- 
count for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. I ask for a division. 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes 36, noes 25. 

So the amendment was agreed to. : 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. I move to amend, on page 14, by striking out in 
line 19 all after the word “ resides,” and striking out all of 
lines 20 and 21, and all of line 22, after the word 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amendment be 
reduced to writing. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. The gentleman who just pre- 
ceded me offered an amendment on the floor. 

Mr. MANN, It did not require to be reduced to writing. 
Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, on page 14—— 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Oklahoma offered 
an amendment. 

Mr. MANN. He is preparing the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, on page 14, in line 15, by 
striking out “ 52.500“ and inserting “ $4,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 14, in line 15, by striking out 52.500“ and insert- 
ing “ $4,000." à 

Mr. MANN. The present limit is $5,000. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I will say that that fully 
ineets with my personal approval. The House has heretofore 
voted differently. 

Mr. MANN. I understand. 
excessive amount, 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 


You 


I do not think that $4,000 is an 


LIII——700 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to be recognized. 
I would like to ascertain from the chairman of the committee 
the view of the committee as to limiting the expenditure to 
$2,500 for both the primary and the election. The gentleman 
well knows that some Members may have opposition in the 
primary, and, if they do, the amount available for expenditures 
would be $2,500; and if he does not escape opposition at the 
primary he would be obliged to divide up the $2,500 in expendi- 
tures for both the primary and election. Is it fair that the limit 
of amount should apply to either and not to both? 

Mr. RUCKER. It has got to apply to both. 

Mr. STAFFORD, That is what I am contending. Here is 
a candidate who has no opposition at the primaries. He is 
privileged to spend $2,500 in the election. If he has opposition 
in the primaries, he has to expend $2,500 for both. I contend 
that is not fair. In the case of a man who has opposition in 
a primary, he ought to be privileged to expend not only the 
$2,500 there but in addition $2,500 for the election. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Now, take the case where 
two opponents appear and one opponent arranges with the sec- 
ond one to go into the race, and each one of them has the sum 
of $2,500 to expend against the sitting Member by an arrange- 
ao nes themselyes. They can spend $2 to the sitting Mem- 

rs $1. i 

Mr. STAFFORD. You can see how, in a severe primary 
contest, he will be obliged to spend $2,500, and then he would 
be prevented from spending $1 in the election, and yet the elec- 
tion may be as severe a fight as the primary contest. You can 
not justify that kind of a condition by placing a limitation, in 
one instance, where a candidate may have the privilege of spend- 
ing the full amount in the election, and when he has opposition 
in the primary not being privileged to have the same amount 
available for the election contest. 

Mr. CANNON. As I understand it, in many of the States 
of the Union, notably, say, in the farther Southern States, 
there is but one contest, and that is in the primary. They go 
off and cool their heels after they are nominated, which is an- 
other reason, it seems to me, why the amount should be 
increased. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course, if the gentleman would take 
the position the candidate should have $2,500 available for 
each, that would be consistent, because I agree that $2,500 is 
ample for the primary contest or the election contest; but it 
you are going to restrict this amount that he may expend to 
both the primary and election, it is hardly fair. And I appeal 
to the southern Representatives, who have only one contest. 
In the North, in some of the States, we have a primary con- 
test as well as the election contest, and where the primary con- 
test is sometimes just as severe as the election contest. We are 
seeking to place a limit on the candidate in each individual con- 
test, and we say $2,500 is that amount. If he has a contest in 
the primary, he expends $2,500; if he has not, he does not spend 
that amount. If he has an election contest, he should be priv- 
lleged to expend $2,500 in the election. 

Mr. RUCKER. The amendment now pending, offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois, is to increase the amount from $2,500 
to $4,000. As I understand the gentleman, he is opposed to that 
amendment? 

Mr. STAFFORD, I would very much favor the striking out of 
the word “and” and inserting “or.” There are many contests 
in some of the States going on for United States Senator. I 
have in mind the State of Vermont, where there is a very severe 
contest going on now for that office, 

Take, for instance, the contests that are going on in some of 
the States for United States Senator. I have in mind a contest 
that is progressing now in the State of Vermont, a severe fight 
that is going on for the nomination for United States Senator on 
the Republican ticket. That candidate for United States Senator 
will very likely use the entire $5,000 in the contest at the 
primary, and he would be unable to use any money at all later 
on to wage his contest for election. a 

Now, I take it you want this law to be workable at least. 
You do not want to make a man a perjurer unnecessarily. You 
want to give him a fair allowance of expenditure wherever he 
conducts a fight for primary, or if he has a fight for election, or 
both, so that he might make expenditures for both. Therefore, 
when the proper times comes, I propose to move to strike out 
the word “and "in the two particulars and insert the wort “ or.” 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I am not sure that I fully under- 
stand the purport of the amendment offered by the gentlemun 
from Indiana [Mr, Cutiop]. If his amendment is broad enough 
to cover the expenditures of committees, under the theory ef this 
bill it would be very difficult for a committee to conduct 2 cam- 
paign. If it does not include committees and applies only to 
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individuals in their individual capacity, then I do not believe 
that this amendment. to increase the amount to $4,000 ought to 
pass. 

There has been more or less criticism of this bill by gentle- 
men hailing from the State of Illinois. Illinois is one of the 
few States which now has no corrupt-practices act, limiting the 
amount which candidates for Congress or for other offices can 
expend. I am not sure but that every State which has passed 
laws limiting the amount of expenditures makes the limit less 
than this bill. This bill provides the limitation of $2,590 for 
certain expenditures, but allows a candidate an unlimited ex- 
penditure for postage, stationery, printing, writing, and travel- 
ing expenses, an unlimited amount for almost everything that a 
man can think of that money ought to be expended for. Now, 
if we raise this limitation, we put it entirely beyond the limit 
that has been fixed by any State legislature. In my own State 
of Michigan we have a law which limits us for every kind of 
expense to 25 per cent of the first year’s salary. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. Does not the gentleman think that the candi- 
date in the State at large, representing an entire State, ought 
to be allowed to expend more than a district Representative? 

Mr. MAPES. I think so. 

Mr. TOWNER. Ought he not be allowed to expend as much 
as a Senator? 

Mr. MAPES. I think he should be. But this applies to Mem- 
bers generally, and they are nominated and elected from the dis- 
tricts. I think the amount fixed in this bill, $2,500, in addition 
to the other expenditures, is a very liberal amount, and ought 
not to be increased. > 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, while the gentleman from Nli- 
nois [Mr. Mann] held the floor a few minutes ago I interrupted 
him to say that personally I thought the amount suggested by him 
was not excessive, and that asan individual I agreed with him. I 
did that, basing my statement upon the very many statements 
and profuse arguments made here by gentlemen who were decry- 
ing and denouncing the amount written in the bill. I did not 
mean by that to say that I would vote for the increase. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] just now disclosed 
another proposition that we have to contend with. Gentlemen 
are insisting not only that the amount shall be raised but that 
the amount written in the bill must be allowed to be expended 
both in nomination and election; and it is argued that in the 
Southern States a nomination is equivalent to an eelction, that 
there is only one contest. Yet the fact is that in some other 
Southern States a nomination is equivalent to an election—that 
is not true. It is absolutely untrue. The last fight in some 
of the districts of the South is the greatest fight. In some of the 
districts in the State I live in the nomination of either party is 
equivalent to an election. In other districts in that State there 
are two fights—one for the nomination and one for election. 

I will say to gentlemen that the purpose of this bill is to stop 
the use of money in ways and through channels which debauch 
people. As just stated by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Mapes], this bill, if it becomes a law, like the existing law, 
allows Members of Congress or those who are seeking to become 
Members of Congress almost unlimited expense along lines going 
to the education of the people or directed to the judgment of 
men. It only seeks to put a limitation on the use of money in 
ways that money ought not to be used. 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield 
to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SANFORD. The gentleman, as chairman of the commit- 
tee, consented to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Indiana. I would like to ask the gentleman now if he under- 
stands that that amendment, which provides that no candidate 
for Senator or no person acting in his behalf shall expend more 
than the amount named, includes all committees, national, 
State, or county, or any other committee? If that is the 
theory of the amendment, I want to say to the gentleman that 
although we have cooperated with him all winter to get a cor- 
rupt-practice act, for my part I shall be compelled to abandon 
the bill, because I can not see how any man under that pro- 
vision should dare run for Congress. If I am mistaken in my 
interpretation of the amendment I would like to be enlight- 
ened by the gentleman who is chairman of the committee. 

98 RUCKER. I am sorry the gentleman has made that state- 
men 

Mr. SANFORD. I would like to have the matter made clear. 
I would like to have the gentleman's construction. 

Mr. RUCKER. I say it does not apply to the national com- 
mittee. I would not favor that, as the gentleman knows. I 


do not believe it would have the effect that the gentleman seems 
to think it would have. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman pardon an 
interruption there? 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. On page 4 the act says: 

The term person,“ whenever used in this act, shall mean and in- 
clude any private person, firm, copartnership, association, or committee, 
and the singular shall include the plural. 

Mr. WALSH. There is nothing in the amendment which has 
been adopted that takes it out of that definition. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman has heard my statement. I 
did not believe the Cullop amendment applied to committees at 
all. and I would not support it if I thought it did. 

Mr. SANFORD. Under the wording of this bill and under 
all of its definitions there is, in my judgment, no question of 
doubt that if more than $2,500 should be spent in the gentleman's 
district in his canvass, no matter who spent it or whether the 
gentleman knew it or not, the gentleman himself and everybody 
who had anything to do with the spending of it would be Liable 
to the penalties of this bill. 

Mr. RUCKER. I shall be glad to confer with the gentleman 
further about it, and if he convinces me that his construction ig 
right this language will not be in the bill when it becomes a law, 
if I can prevent it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman voted for it. He will re- 
member that there was a tie vote. 

Mr. RUCKER. I know I voted for it. Gentlemen construe 
the language differently. I want to say that so far as pre- 
scribing what may be spent for nomination and election, I be- 
lieve there are gentlemen here no. who, if we put a limit of 
$10,000, would still want $10,000 to spend in the campaign for 
nomination and a like sum to spend in the campaign for election, 
which, of course, would be grossly wrong. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to speak 
for three minutes on another matter, out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
asks unanimous consent to speak for three minutes, out of order. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

JAMES HAY. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I came into the House in the 
Fifty-fifth Congress, and the service of the gentlemen who came 
Into that Congress, who have remained in continuous service, is 
now running into its twentieth year. Quite an aggregation of 
gentlemen came into the Fifty-fifth Congress who have remained 
here. Some very brilliant men, particularly on the Democratic 
side of the House, are Members of that class. Occasionally we 
lose one of our best Members through the will of constituents 
at home, often to our personal regret. Occasionally we lose one 
of our best Members through selection by the President for some 
other office. I hold in my hand a little note which one of the 
newspaper boys sent me a few moments ago, which says: 

The President to-day nominated Representative James Hay, of Vir- 
ginia, a judge of the United States Court of Claims. 

[ Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Virginia is one of the 
ablest Members of this House. [Applause.] He is one of the 
gamest fighters that ever threw his hat into any kind of a ring. 
He will make one of the best judges who ever sat on the bench. 
[Applause.] The good will of every Member of this House goes 
with the distinguished gentleman from Virginia. Though we 
shall be sorry to part with him here, though we shall regret 
that we do not have the opportunity to meet him personally 
from day to day and get the valued assistance of his counsel, he 
will always be warm in our hearts. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] has just stated a gratifying piece of news 
to the House, and I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Hay] be allowed five minutes to address 
the House. I think we would all like to hear him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Virginia may address the 
committee for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I am very deeply touched by the 
good will and good feeling which has been displayed toward me 
by the Members of the House, particularly because I know of 
no body on earth which measures up to a higher standard of 
high-minded ability and good-hearted feeling than the Members 
of the House of Representatives. [Applause.] 

The remarks of my good friend, the gentleman from Tlinois 
[Mr. Mann], with whom I came here almost 20 years ago, are 
appreciated by me more than I can say; and in leaving this 
arena, where I have enjoyed the friendship and good will, I 
believe, of almost every man with whom I have served, I leave 
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it with great regret, and only because I feel that it is my duty 
to do so. I most heartily thank the gentleman from Illinois and 
all gentlemen in the House for their good feeling toward me. 
{Applause.] 

PUBLICITY OF CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. In reply to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MAPES], 
I desire to say that we have in Indiana a corrupt-practices act 
which limits the candidate for Congress to the expenditure of 
$25 for each 1,000 votes up to 50,000 votes and $15 per thousand 
votes in excess of that number, so that in that State we limit 
the expenditure in the ordinary district to about $1,300. Now, 
candidates for Congress get along very well in Indiana under 
that law; but the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mars], op- 
posing the amendment that I have offered, seems to take into 
consideration that the candidate for Congress is the only man 
running on the ticket at the election. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULLOP. In one moment. There will be 25 or 30 other 
candidates probably on the same ticket—at least 10 or 12, any- 
way—all of whom are conducting their campaigns, and when 
all this is considered, the candidate for Congress will not be 
without the mutual assistance because of this fact. 

Again, I want to remind the gentleman from Michigan that 
if he, as a candidate, is bound by this rule, his opponent is in 
exactly the same situation and must come under the same rule. 
This will tend, therefore, to reduce the extravagant expendi- 
tures made in some instances by candidates for Congress, many 
of them far beyond their ability to make. It will apply to all 
alike and work out well. Now, I will yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. MAPES. I will say to the gentleman that the language 
of this bill requires every committee that expends any money in 
attempting to influence the result of an election at which a 
Representative in Congress or Senator is to be elected to make 
a report. The amendment of the gentleman from Indiana pro- 
vides that the expenditure of any moncy by the candidate or 
any person in his behalf. 

Mr. CULLOP. Or for him. 

Mr. MAPES. Or for him is limited to a certain amount. 

Mr, CULLOP. Yes. 

Mr. MAPES. The bill provides that the term“ person“ 

Whenever used in this act shall mean and include any private per- 
son, firm, e association, or committee, and the singular 
shall include the plural. 

Now, it seems to me that with the gentleman’s amendment 
and with the definition of the term “person,” and with the 
language in this bill requiring every committee that expends any 
money to influence the result of an election at which a candi- 
uate for Congress is to be elected, to report, the committees and 
the candidate himself must nil come within this limit of $2,500, 

Mr. CULLOP. Well, certainly $2,500 is enough. How much 
do you want to pour into the corrupt pool for the purpose of 
influencing the electorate of a district and debauching the 
voters? 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. CULLOP. Certainly. 

Mr. MAPES. Perhaps that might be true if it applied only 
to the congressional district, but under the theory of this bill 
the State committee and the national committee all have to 
account, because they are expending money in attempting to 
influence the result of an election at which a Representative in 
Congress is to be elected. 

Mr. CULLOP. Now, let me say to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan that the sooner we get out of politics these excessive 
amounts expended in elections the sooner we will get down to 
the deliberate judgment of the voter and get his candid judg- 
ment upon measures and candidates—the thing that is most 
desired in this country. The merits should be the standard 
and not the biggest corruption found. When men and measures 
arc the standards for the exercise of the ballot, and not cash 
per vote, suffrage will perform the functions for which it was 
given. The people then will realize the higher standards of 
administration, the dawning of a better day in official life, and 
a healthier tone of public affairs. The corrupting influences 
practiced in campaigns and elections bear fruits in public 
service and degrade the administration of public affairs. The 
sooner it is eliminated the better it will be for all. 

Mr. SANFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULLOP. Certainly. ` 

Mr. SANFORD. I should like to call attention to page 14, 
where the gentleman offered his amendment. I should like to 
ask him if he does not think, in order to be consistent, he ought 
also to introduce his amendment so as to cover disbursements 
by the President, so that all over the United States there shall 


not be expended over $50,000? For the sake of consistency the 
amendment ought to be adopted. 

Mr. CULLOP. I hope it will be adopted. It is time to stop 
pouring into campaign funds these excessive amounts which are 
wasted, used to debauch the voter and corrupt the ballot, and 
in the end constitute the corrupting influence of politics; be- 
cause after a campaign fund is collected and expended, the con- 
tributors to that fund demand their pay in the way of legisla- 
tion, of public favors, official recognition, and because of their 
liberal contributions have the ears of those they have helped. 
It is degrading, and the public welfare requires that a stop 
should be put to it. 

THE CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

The question was taken, and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Mann) there were 38 ayes and 37 noes, 

Mr. RUCKER.. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Mr. KEATING. Pending that, Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point that there is no quorum present. £ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado makes the 
point that no quorum is present. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw the point. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri demands 
tellers, 

The question was taken, and tellers were ordered. 

The Chair appointed as tellers Mr. Rucker and Mr. MANN. 

The committee again divided, and the tellers reported that 
there were 42 ayes and 59 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma, Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 14, strife out all of the section after the word “election” in 
line 16. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairnian, the amendment 
which I have offered proposes to strike out the proviso of sec- 
tion 10, beginning after the word “election,” in line 16, page 14. 
To understand the purpose of my amendment it is necessary to 
have a general idea of the purpose of this bill. This bill is 
H. R. 15842, introduced by Mr. tucker, of Missouri, the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Election of President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and Representatives in Congress. The bill proposes to 
amend the existing law relating to the publicity of contributions 
and expenditures made for the purpose of influencing the nomi- 
nation and election of Senators and Representatives in Congress. 
This bill amends the existing law by including within its pro- 
visions candidates for President and Vice President of the 
United States. The title of the bill indicates that the existing 
law is to be amended by “ limiting the amount that may be ex- 
pended, providing for the publicity of campaign expenses, and 
for other purposes.” 

Mr. Chairman, as I have read this bill and as I have heard 
it explained in this debate this is not a bill which limits the 
expenditure of money for campaign purposes, but is a bill con- 
fined almost entirely in providing for publicity of campaign 
expenses. In section 10 of the bill there is a paragraph which 
in effect would limit the expenses of a candidate for President 
to $50,000; for Vice President, $25,000; for United States Sen- 
ator, $5,000; and for Representative in Congress, $2,500, were 
it not for the proviso at the close of the paragraph. This pro- 
viso is as follows: 

Provided further, That money Lg eins by any such candidate to 
meet and discharge any assessment, fee, or charge made or levied upon 
candidates by the laws of the State in which he resides, or for his 
necessary personal expenses, incurred for himself alone, for travel and 
subsistence, stationery and postage, writing or printing (other than in 
newspapers), and for telegraph and telephone service shall not be 
regarded as an expenditure within the atn A this section, and 


shall not be considered any part of the sum herein fixed as the limit of 
SAVORE and need not be shown in the statement herein required to be 


Under this proviso there is no limit to the amount of money 
which a candidate may expend for travel and subsistence, for 
stationery and postage, for writing or printing (other than in 
newspapers), and for telegraph and telephone service. Neither 
is he required to make any report of the amount of money ex- 
pended for any of the above purposes. He may, if he so desires 
mail a letter to every voter in his district during every day of 
the campaign; he may have printed and mailed to every voter 
in his district, monthly, weekly, or daily any amount of printed 
matter; he could mail to every voter expensive pictures or photo- 
graphs of himself; and he could send to his voters telegrams 
without limit or restriction and as frequently as he desired 
hold unlimited conversation by local or long-distance telephone 
with the voters of his district. In this way it would be an eusy 
matter for a candidate for Senator or Representative to spend 
$25,000, $50,000, or even more than $100,000 in influencing the 


electors of the State or district, and yet, under the provisions 
ef this bill, he would not be required even to report it. In my 
judgment, such a provision and such a bill does not meet the 
demands of the public sentiment of the country to-day. 

In my judgment, the law should define for what purposes a 
eandidate may expend money to promote his candidacy. Money 
expended for other purposes should be regarded illegitimate. 
I would permit no expenditures for illegitimate purposes and 
I would limit the amount that might be expended for legitimate 
purposes. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman think that postage is an 
illegitimate purpose in connection with a campaign? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I do not. 

Mr. WALSH. Why do you want to limit it? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I would allow no money to be 
spent for illegitimate purposes, and I would limit the amount 
spent for legitimate purposes. I know of no reason why a can- 
didate should be allowed unlimited use of the mail and postage 
during election. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUCKER] 
says that a candidate may have unlimited use of money when 
he is addressing the judgment of the electorate. We know that 
much of the matter that goes through the mails may not be of 
the right kind and character, it may be misleading, it may not 
appeal to the reason, judgment, and conscience of the voter, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman realizes that that has 
been the law for a good many years; that this is not new in this 
bill. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I realize that, but I think now 
is the time to change the law. We should not have a statute 
which is a mae pretense, and is ineffective in accomplishing 
any good purpo 

Mr. FESS. Why do you use the term “illegitimate ” in refer- 
ence to these items? Suppose you are kept here because of the 
session of Congress, your primary fight is going on and you 


want to use the newspapers for a letter, and suppose you had 


73 newspapers, as I have in my district, is that an illegitimate 
use of money? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma, I think not. 

Mr. FESS. It is required here, and you use the term“ ille- 
gitlinate.“ 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I say generally speaking. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does the gentleman think that 
Members of Congress should be limited in the number and 
amount of speeches that they send out for campaign purposes? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I think we might limit the 
amount of mail that a man sends out under frank, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I was about to say that this 
bill requires us to report what we expend for newspaper adver- 
tisements, and I see no reason why you should do that if we are 
not required to report what we pay out for mailing printed 
matter to the voters. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, the reason for that is simply 
this, that if we do not require any publicity statement as to ex- 
penditures in newspapers it leaves an opening through which 
designing parties might, under pretense of publishing a little 
notice, furnish a newspaper man with a thousand dollars, which 
would at least tend to corrupt him. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. The gentleman misunderstands 
my position. As I understand, the restriction is this: You make 
us report what we expend for newspaper advertising, and that 
is included within the $2,500, but we may expend $10,000 or 
more for other printed matter, and we are not required to even 
report it. 

Mr. RUCKER. Certainly. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma, I do not think that is based 
upon sound principle or wise policy. It is just as legitimate 
and appropriate to speak to the public through the dally or 
weekly newspapers, ayo, even more so, than it is to send written 
or printed matter through the mails. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman did not catch the answer 
clearly. The reason for it is this: Without this requirement 
somebody might, under the pretense of putting a card in the 
newspaper, give to the editor a check for a thousand dollars, 
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stand that he is bought at once. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I would class newspaper adver- 
tising as the most appropriate and legitimate method and means 
to reach the voters, and I think it the most effective. I believe 
in patronizing the editors. What a man says in the public press 
is open and aboveboard. ‘The use of the press is a most honor- 
able way to do campaigning, in my judgment. I believe we 
should limit the amount of money that a man may expend in 
securing a nomination or an election to office. Let us be fair 
with the public. Let not pretend we are doing something 
we are not doing. 

Let us not pass a bill which does not do what it purports to do, 
This bill, as it now stands, neither limits campaign expenditures 
nor requires effective publicity. Under its provisions a man may 
expend, as I have pointed out, $50,000, or even a much greater 
sum, and would not be required to report one cent of It. 

Mr. ea ire That is, by buying postage stamps and writing 
letters 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Yes. Is not that truc? 

Mr. eae But could that possibly be thought to corrupt 
anyone 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I think the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. RUCKER] is mistaken in his conception of what is 
a proper law. He says the only object of this legislation is to 
restrict a candidate in the use of money in ways which may or 
might corrupt or debauch a voter. My conception is that money 
should not be used at all in a way that would corrupt a voter. 
We should strictly prohibit, with severe punishment attached, 
any use of money for campaign purposes which would corrupt 
or debauch a voter. But I believe that the excessive use of 
money for any purpose to influence elections will corrupt the 
voter. I am therefore in favor of restricting every candidate 
who aspires either to a National, State, or local office in the use 
of money to secure his nomination or election. I believe, as the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Coro] expresses it, that the real 
object of this legislation is to restrict the use of money and 
the influence of money in elections. Indeed, Mr. Chairman, that 
is the very object of requiring the publicity of campaign ex- 
penditures. ‘The theory is that money in excessive amount will 
not be used in elections if publicity is required. . But we should 
not rely on publicity alone. We should go further. My amend- 
ment should be adopted. A candidate should be limited ín the 
amount of his campaign expenses, and his report should cover 
all expenditures. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has again expired. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Morcan]. I feel 
a good deal of sympathy with the argument that he has ad- 
vanced, that no corrupt-practices act ought to be framed upon 
the basis that it permits any expenditure for illegitimate pur- 
poses. I do not think we ought to recognize that there is a 
margin of illegitimate expenses in politics which ought to be 
taken into consideration. I think the gentleman is in error, 
however, in assuming that that is the case, and that this bill 
is framed upon the proposition that certain expenses are legiti- 
mate, and therefore excluded from any return necessary to be 
made, and that certain others not excluded are to be thereby 
classed as illegitimate. That is not the case, The reason for 
excluding some of these items is perfectly plain. For instance, 
the one requiring the filing fees of candidates. There is no 
reason why a man should be limited in his expenses because 
another law compels him to file $50, as it does in our State, as 
a filing fee. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I do not regard a fee required 
by law as a part of a man's expenses at all. 

Mr. BORLAND, No; and the same is true of a great many 
of these other items that everyone recognizes ure common, 
normal, and legitimate, like stationery and postage and writ- 
ing and printing other than in the newspapers; but it is not 
quite correct to say that all other items not excluded are, 
therefore, illegitimate items and are included in this margin 
of corruption fund. They are items which we can not foresee 
in all cases, but not necessarily illegitimate. There may be 
items such as those spoken of by the gentleman from Ohio 
IMr. Fess] where he might want to publish a letter in a series 
of newspapers. He ought to be allowed to do so, and yet the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rucker] is right in saying that 
there ought to be a limit in the amount that the man can pay 
the newspapers. 

There ought to be a limit even upon legitimnte expenses. The 
great point in this bill is this: That it leaves no margin at all 
for illegitimate expenses, and confines the pretext for legitimate 
expenses down to a margin so that the average poor man of 


when $5 would be ample pay, and if he takes that you under - 
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ability can run for office. Thet is the real theory of this bill. 
I do not want the criticism to be leveled at this bill that any 
interpretation of it provides for illegitimate expenses. I do not 
pretend but that some men are going to make use of it up to 
that point for expenses that they would not like to disclose, but 
the primary design of the bill is that counting all margin of 
legitimate expenses, those excluded and those not excluded, they 
shall come within a reasonable limit. 

Mr. FARR. Is there any limit upon the amount of material 
that you can send through the post office? 

Mr. BORLAND. No; but that does not stamp it as illegiti- 
mate. 

Mr. FARR. I did not say it did. 

Mr. BORLAND. But as the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Rucker] has well said. not a great deal of harm can be done 
in sending matter through the post office. Certainly no corrup- 
tion of voters can occur in that way. A man may send out a 
large amount of misinformation, and I have no doubt that most 
candidates for Congress do. He may send out a large number 
of specious arguments. He may occasionally make an egregious 
fool of himself in a circular letter, but he is not corrupting any- 
body by doing it when the money is going to make up a sum 
that represents the running expenses of the Government that 
carries on the service. These are the normal expenses of send- 
ing out circulars, postage, his traveling expenses, his telephone 
and telegraph expenses, those expenses that no candidate can 
escape. That is the theory on which they are recognized by this 
bill. Then above that is placed a margin of other expenses that 
may in a particular case he can not foresee be perfectly legiti- 
mate and in a particular district may be perfectly legitimate, 
and which must be kept within the reasonable limits of the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. G.airman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows. 

Page 14, lines 21 and 22, after the ph eka ag and after the — 

“ printing,” strike out the words “other than in newspapers,” and in 

sert “as advertisements and showing in such printed matter that it is 
an advertisement." 

Mr. McKELLAR. Now, I have another amendment I want to 
go along with it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk reac as follows: 

After the word thes “good in line 25, strike out “and need not” 
and insert “and must. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The provision of the bill on this subject 
as reported is as follows: 

Providea further, — * money expended by any such candidate for 

expenses 


his necessary personal re for himself alone for travel 
and pyre egg of 


and 2 


The objects a these two amendments are (1) to put news- 
paper advertisements on the same basis with other printed 
advertisements, and (2) to require all expenditures to be re- 

and shown, whether they are in the excepted list or not. 

Under the bill, as it has been reported, a candidate for Con- 
gress can spend an unlimited amount of money for the follow- 
ing matters: Personal travel and subsistence, sta- 
tionery and postage, writing or printing (other than in news- 
papers), distributing letters, circulars, and posters, telegraph 
and telephone service; and none of these items are to be in- 
cluded in the $2,500, or $5,000 in the case of a candidate for 
Senator, that is permitted to be spent by the candidate and 
which expenditure must be ed. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish, first, to discuss the question of news- 
paper advertising. I do not think newspaper advertising ought 
to be excepted. Frauds are not committed by publicity. If a 
candidate wants to spend money in newspaper advertising, he 
ought to be allowed to do it. Why should he be allowed to 
advertise in magazines without having to report it and not in 
newspapers without having to report it? It is claimed that it 
would give him an undue advantage over his opponent. This 
is not correct. Suppose his opponent owns a newspaper and de- 
votes the greater part of it to advertising his own candidacy. 
This is frequently done, and it is unfair to the opposing candi- 
date. What we ought to do is to set forth for what purposes 
money may be spent and put a limit on all expenditures. Let 
us cut out this excepted list and fix a sum which may be spent, 
including sums spent for these purposes. 


Under the bill as reported, which in this particular is the law 
as it exists now, a candidate may spend $10,000 for postage, 
$5,000 for telephone and telegraph service, and $5,000 more for 
office force in distributing letters, circulars, and posters, and he 
does not have to report a cent of it. The only limitation put 
upon him is he can not advertise in newspapers without report- 
ing it. If he advertises in a newspaper, he has to report it, and 
it comes out of the amount allowed. I do not see any difference 
between advertising by circulars and paying $5,000 therefor and 
advertising in a newspaper and paying $5,000 therefor. The 
truth is the law ought to require every cent paid out by the 
candidate or his campaign committee or friends to be reported 
and for what purposes it was spent should be stated. 

Again, the object and purpose in passing this law is to secure 
honesty in elections and prevent the unlawful use of money in 
elections. If these are the purposes, let us accomplish them. 
I do not take any stock in the idea that corruption can be 
brought about by newspaper advertising. A man can not com- 
mit fraud by publishing it in a newspaper. The truth of the 
matter is that what we most need to provide for is publicity. 
I think we ought to require a full statement of every use to 
which campaign money is put. For instance, we should require 
an itemized statement of the personal expenses of a candidate 
incurred for himself alone; expenses for travel and subsistence; 
for stationery and postage; writing or printing, including news- 

per and magazine printing; the expenses of headquarters; 
distribution of letters, circulars, and posters; and telegraph and 
telephone charges; and then limit the amount that can be spent 
by the candidate for all these purposes or for any other pur- 
poses. If you permit him to spend unlimited sums for all these 
purposes and then give him a general fund of $2,500, or in the 
case of a Senator $5,000, to be used for any unnamed purpose, 
you open the door to possibility of wrongdoing. 

I am convinced that there should be a limit placed on the 
amount that a candidate might spend for these purposes named 
in the bill. In other words, he should be limited in the amount 
that he shall spend for telegraph and telephone service, for 
newspaper advertising and other advertising, for headquarters, 
for stationery and postage. I would rather vote to make the 
limit larger and require a publication of all than to make the 
limit small and leave a large number of expenditures which do 
not have to be reported or published. Publicity is the safest 
remedy against corrupt elections. I know I am right when I 
say that the candidate ought to be required to show in his state- 
ment filed with the Government authorities just how much he 
has used for all these purposes, whether such expenditures are 
in 3 class or not. This will bring about the necessary 
publicity. 

The gentleman from Missouri, my good friend Judge Rucker, 
says the reason newspapers were excepted was that some candi- 
date might buy up a newspaper. If you require him to report 
his purchase he will not buy much of a newspaper or many 
of them. Publicity is the deadliest enemy of fraud in elec- 
tions. For my part I am perfectly willing to strike out the 
$2,500 general fund permitted in the bill, and to require all 
candidates to specify just what they expend and for what pur- 
poses expended. If we are going to have a general fund for 
unnamed purposes, a $2,500 fund in the case of a Congressman, 
and $5,000 in the case of a Senator, these amounts may not be 
unreasonable. But what I want to insist upon is that candi- 
dates report all sums expended and for whatever purposes. 
Publicity is what we want, and the way to get it is to require 
the candidates to file statements here in Washington, showing 
in detail what they spend for printing and advertising, for 
postage and stationery, for personal expenses, and for all other 
purposes, and you will find that it will create a very strong 
influence in favor of honest elections, and honest elections are 
what we are seeking to obtain in the passage of this bill. 

Gentlemen, it seems to me that the time has arrived when if 
we want to uphold and maintain our American institutions we 
must protect the purity and honesty of the ballot box. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Some say that this is not an effective measure. It may not 
be as effective as we would like it. It muy not be as effective 
as it should be; it is not as effective as I would like it; but it 
is a step in the right direction, and we are going to take it. 
We should do all we can to bring about honesty in elections. 
In elections of the Members of the House and Members of the 
Senate, and in all other elections, dishonest practices is one of 
the crying evils of the day. 

I believe that the State should bear all the expenses of the 
elections, primary and regular, except the candidate's neces- 
sary personal expenses incurred for himself alone, and for 
travel and subsistence, and perhaps a limited amount, say not 
exceeding $1,000 incurred for postage, and for telephone and 
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telegraph service an amount not to exceed $500. It has,gotten 
to be so that unless a candidate is a rich man he can not run 
for an office in this country. One man may be better fitted for 
the office, he may be a better speaker, he may be more popular; 
and yet, unless he has money for a campaign fund, or has 
wealthy friends who will put it up for him, he is precluded in 
many instances under our system from running for office. 
This ought not to be. The State should see to it not only that 
the elections themselves are honest and pure, but that all can- 
didates who have a desire to be elected to office should have an 
equal show, whether they are rich or poor. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course. 

Mr. PLATT. Does not the gentleman think the United States 
Government ought to pay this expense for advertising in the 
home newspapers, so that we may be sure they would be pub- 
lished? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am for it, provided that the candidates 
all have an equal show. I am for anything that will secure the 
honesty and integrity of the ballot box. I do not care how you 
make it or how strong you make it, 

Mr. FOCHT. And to be entirely fair 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Chairman, may I have two minutes 
more? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. FOCHT. In that connection would it not also be fair to 
the opposing candidate, who is a Member of Congress, that the 
Member of Congress who is running also publish in his home 
papers the total amount in dollars and cents of benefits and privi- 
leges he has had in franking from the Government? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I see no objection to that. I think it would 
be entirely proper. 

Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor of this bill. I wish it 
placed greater restrictions and limitations upon the use of 
money in elections. I wish it provided for greater publicity. I 
think we ought to require all candidates to report all expendi- 
tures, regardless of their nature or kind. I think we ought to 
make all expenditures public. If, for instance, a candidate 
spends $10,000 for stationery and circulars, he ought to be re- 
quired to report it to the Clerk of the House or Senate, and then 
the newspapers back home may publish it, if they desire. What- 
ever a candidate spends, for whatever purpose, whether for per- 
sonal expenses or for any other purpose, should be reported here 
and made a public document, so that it can be published back 
home, This will, in my judgment, do away with the corrupt use 
of money in elections, 

This bill, as reported, does not entirely meet my approval 
for the reasons I have outlined, but I am for it, whether my 
amendments are adopted or not, believing it to be a step in the 
right direction, and I hope that the Senate or conference com- 
mittee will make it a more effective measure. If I were writing 
a bill upon this subject, I would make publicity the dominant 
theme which would run through the entire bill. Publicity 
will prevent any fraud. The two can not go hand in hand to- 
gether. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Mr. Chairman, was the second amend- 
ment voted on? 

The CHAIRMAN, 
say it was read for information. 
considered now? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the second amendment should be 
reported. All these expenses are required to be reported. I 
desire to have that voted on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the second amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. sicKetrar]. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman frcm Massachusetts [Mr. 
WaAtsH] offers an ameadment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 7 

Page 14, line 16, after the word “ clection,” insert: 

“Provided further, That candidates for nomination or election as 
Representatives at large from any State may contribute, disburse, or 
expend a sum within the limit provided for candidate for Senator as 
provided by this section.” 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman from 
Rucker] accept the amendment? 

Mr. RUCKER. I think it ought to be adopted. 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


The Chair understood the gentleman to 
Does the gentleman want it 


Missouri [Mr. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment in the nature of a new section to follow section 10. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk commenced the reading of the amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, we are not through offering 
amendments to section 10. I would like to offer an amendment 
to that section. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin de- 
sire to offer an amendment to section 10? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will be recognized for that 
purpose, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Strike out the first“ and,” in line 13, page 
14, and insert “or,” and also strike out the word “ and,” in line 
15, and insert “ or.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 14, line 13, at the beginning of the line, strike out the word 
“and” and insert the word “or.” And in line 15, at the end of the 
line, strike out the word “and ” and insert the word or.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to give candidates who have opposition at the primary 
as well as at the election the privilege of spending $2,500 each 
at both the primary and election. I consider it unfair to the 
man who has opposition at both primary and election to be 
limited to the total expenditure of $2,500-and which would put 
him at a disadvantage in running with a man who has no oppo- 
sition on the opposition ticket at the primary election. 

The purpose of this bill is to restrict the candidate to a limited 
expenditure of money in either the primary or election. You 
should not by this bill provide that the man who has opposition 
at the primary election should expend only $2,500 for both and 
allow the man who has no opposition in the primary to spend 
$2,500 at the election. 

Many times in the northern districts, where the contests for 
nomination are very severe, $2,500 is no more an unreasonable 
amount than $2,500 is for a contested election. It does not 
savor of any slush fund when you restrict the amount to 
82.500 that may be expended at the primary and to $2,500 that 
may be expended at the election. It is but carrying out the 
fundamental principle of this bill, only applying it to those 
eases where the man has opposition both at the primary and 
at the election. If he has no fight at the primary, he does not 
expend the $2,500, and the $2,500 limit will apply only to the 
election. But if he has opposition at the primary, then you 
should, in fairness to him, after he gets the nomination, permit 
him to have a like amount to spend for election. Otherwise 
you are going to put a premium on perjury, and I do not be- 
lieve anyone here wants to do that, but wants to give a man 
who has made a hard fight for the nomination and may have had 
to spend $2,000 the right to spend $2,500 for election and not 
$500. It is his privilege and should be granted to him. Who 
can say that a man who has spent $2,500 for Congress is trying 
to buy a seat if he is privileged to spend an additional amount 
for his election. And there are many Members here who do 
not call on committees to finance their campaign. They pay 
their own expenses out of their own pockets. And I ask you 
to meet that condition by allowing the candidate who has oppo- 
sition at the primary to have the same amount available to 
spend at the election. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin will not be adopted. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It will not be. 

Mr. KEATING. On the assurance of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Ohio that it will not be, I will not make a speech. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish the gentleman from Ohio had not 


made that assurance. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 9, noes 41. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Moncan of Oklahoma: Add as a new sec- 
tion—section 10—the follo 5 

“That it shall be unlawful for any individual or person to con- 
tribute money or other thing of value roma nny Son value $5,000 in con- 
nection with any election at which electors for President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States or a Representative in the Congress of the 
United States are to be voted for.” 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma, Mr. Chairman, the object of the 
amendment which I propose is to make effective the ideas 
which I expressed in part in discussing my ‘former amendment. 
The amendment proposes to add a new section to the bill which 
would prohibit any person from contributing more than $5,000 
to influence the result of any election in which candidates for 
presidential electors or candidates for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress are voted for. I have restricted the 
amount to $5,000. This may be too high or too low. I am not 
particular as to the amount just so the amount is reasonably 
restricted. I believe it is not only just and right, but that it is 
eminently wise to place a reasonable limitation and restriction 
upon the power of men of great wealth to influence national 
elections, national legislation, and national administration. 
There is nothing in this bill which in any way restricts the 
amount of money which one man may give to secure the nomi- 
nation or the election to the Presidency or Vice Presidency of 
the United States or to membership in the Senate or House of 
Representatives of the United States. There should be a limit 
in this respect. 

Gentlemen, you will recall the investigation that was con- 
ducted in 1912 by the Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Elections relative to the amount of money that was expended 
in previous campaigns in the nomination and election of can- 
didates for President and Vice President. Without intending 
any criticism upon any political party or upon any individual 
in connection therewith, it is true that the revelation made in 
that investigation was regarded in the nature of a public 
scandal. As one having the good of.my country at heart, I 
hope that never again in this country will single individuals 
contribute such immense sums of money to secure the nomina- 
tion and election of any candidate for the Presidency of the 
United States. It is not my purpose to assail wealth or to 
attack men who possess great wealth. This is not involved in 
this discussion. We do know that in recent years men in this 
country have acquired immense wealth—wealth which in 
amount is beyond the grasp and comprehension of the human 
mind. Such men can contribute $100,000, $500,000, or $1,000,000 
without feeling it. I do not believe it is a wise policy to permit 
men, through the use of their money, to multiply by a thousand- 
fold their power and influence in politics. In politics dollar 
signs are danger signals. If it be wise, as this bill proposes, 
to restrict candidates in the use of money, it is also wise to 
Testrict their friends and supporters in the use of money. 

Let me point you to an illustration of an ideal way in which 
a great party selected a candidate for President. I refer to the 
nomination which occurred at Chicago during the month of 
June. The Republican Party, in its national convention, this 
year nominated a man for President who had not himself spent 
any money to secure his nomination and for whom nobody else 
had expended money to secure his nomination. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] That fact will give the Republican can- 
didate prestige before the American people. It will give him 
standing and position with the voters of the country that no 
other candidate for President has had in recent years. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] And I predict that this man 
so nominated—Charles Evans Hughes—will be elected Presi- 
dent of the United States. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I want to say a word about 
this bill and about the existing law. Congress hitherto has not 
undertaken to provide an election at which a President or Sena- 
tors or Members of Congress shall be chosen, as it has the power 
to do, so that elections are now held under State laws. 

Now, I suppose there is not a State anywhere in the United 
States that has not election laws, that has not severe penalties 
for bribery. If there is a public sentiment that will punish, 
that is the proper place for prosecution. If there is not a public 
sentiment that will punish, we have come to a condition in the 
country where there is a debauched public sentiment. There 
ought to be, really, under the State law enough of law-abiding 
people to punish for bribery and like offenses. An election for 
a Senator or Member of Congress is not the main thing. Why, 
there are members of the legislature, there are governors and 
State officers, there are county officers to be chosen who are of 
great importance locally to the elector who votes; on the aver- 
age, more important than the election of national officials, the 
8 electors on the one hand or Members or Senators 
on the other. 


Still, about all you could say about this bill from my stand- 
point is, to an honest man, he will not commit perjury, whatever 
the provisions of your bill may be [applause]; and if he is a 
dishonest man and seeks to evade the law, he can find wherein 
he can evade it, whatever it may be in God's chancery, without 
violating the law so that he can be placed in the penitentiary or 
convicted. So that it puts the honest man at the mercy of the 
dishonest man. The whole thing, in my judgment, is simply 
undiluted demagogy. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate on this amendment is ex- 
hausted. The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Morgan]. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Chairman, I regret that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Morgan], who offered this amendment, 
felt compelled in a measure to sophisticate its support by the 
reference to a candidate with which he concluded his remarks. 
It is obvious to the people and to the House that remarks of 
that character might as well have been directed to the Demo- 
cratic candidate—— 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. It might be said of the Demo- 
cratic candidate—— 

Mr. LEWIS. Who probably spent not a cent to secure his 
nomination; and I am afraid the gentleman may have injured 
a very meritorious cause by an obviously partial and partisan 
conclusion to his address. 

Mr. KING. The gentleman included President Wilson in his 
eulogy. 

Mr. LEWIS. I am glad he included the President of the 
United States. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in regard to the statement just made by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], if the gentleman's 
reasoning is sound, then all the corrupt-practice laws of all 
the States themselves, related to human nature as they are 
and as this law will be, are placed upon the wrong reasoning 
and based upon misapprehension of human affairs. I do not 
take that view of this matter. I believe that the strongest 
tendency among all human being, good and bad, is to obey 
the law. There are exceptions, and there always have been 
exceptions; otherwise no law would be required. 

I believe, in addition to that, there will be a disposition to 
respect a Federal law on this subject, even a stronger disposi- 
tion than is manifested toward the statutes of a State. The 
people of the country do have, whether they should have or 
not, more fear of national statutes than they do of the man- 
dates of the State alone, and we therefore have the right to 
feel that this statute will secure a degree of obedience in the 
future which the statutes of a State may not have succeeded 
in obtaining in the past. 

On the point as to the amount of money which any individual 
shall be permitted to contribute, should any individual be per- 
mitted to contribute more than $5,000? I rest the argument for 
that amendment on that question. If any man thinks that an 
individual should be permitted to contribute more than $5,000, 
then the burden of proof is upon him. I am in favor of this 
amendment and shall so vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Morgan]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment be reported again. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
again, 

The amendment was again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Morgan]. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Morcan of Oklahoma) there were—ayes 19, noes 36. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were refused, four Members, not a sufficient number, 
rising to second the demand. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out lines 1 to 
12, inclusive, on page 13. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WALSH : Page 13, strike out lines 1 to 12, 
inclusive. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, this provision requires a can- 
didate, in addition to filing the many statements already re- 
quired, to send a statement to the clerk of the United States 
district court of the judicial district in which the candidate 
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resides. That applies to Senators and Members of the House; 
candidates for President and Vice President are excused. 
seems to me that is an unnecessary provision and that if any 
Member of the House disobeys this law or violates its provisions 
his opponent or the Clerk of the House will see to it that due 
publicity is given such infraction of law, and that the district 
attorney for the district will be duly notified in ample time, so 
that the machinery of the law shall be put into operation to 
punish the culprit. But it seems to me idle to require that a 
candidate shall send word to the clerk of the district court by 
filing a statement of his expenses. You are practically saying 
to the candidate that he shall send word to the clerk of the dis- 
. trict court that he probably has violated the law in running 
his campaign for this office; but in any event he wants the 
evidence duplicated and filed ready for disposal. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Borranp] made a few 
observations with reference to the purity of elections, follow- 
ing the line of argument made by the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Cuttop], and I congratulate those two distinguished Dem- 
ocrats that they, with their vivid imaginations, are able to say 
here on the floor of the House that if a man spends $2,500 he 
is clothed with purity and honesty, but if he spends one dollar 
more than that he is committing a crime and is a crook, and 
that there is so much yirtue and righteousness in the sum of 
$2,500 when expended by a candidate for this branch of the 
Congress. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] spoke 
of misinformation being sent through the mails to constituents 
during a campaign. Oh, yes, Mr. Chairman; and a fair share 
of it is sent under a Member's frank. 

I want to extend my congratulations also to the distinguished 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. McKetrar], who is soon to 
depart from this body and take his seat in the upper branch, 
that he stands here as the apostle of purity of the ballot. Time 
was when the voters from some sections of States not far re- 
moved from his vicinity were very familiar with impurity of 
elections and violations of election laws as applied to Members 
of Congress and also to State officers. You can not legislate 
honesty into a human being, and I submit that if you leave 
this law in the condition in which it is to-day it will be much 
harder for a poor man to conduct a campaign or become elected 
a Member of this House. You are practically saying, “ You 
have got to have $2,500 in order to be a candidate for Con- 
gress.” I trust that this idle, useless provision of the law 
appearing in the first 12 lines of page 13 will be stricken from 
the bill. 

Let us asume that a candidate for nomination or election 
can run an honest campaign and that he may have a few 
friends—one or two at least—who desire his election and will 
help him honestly and from worthy motives. 

If the arguments of some of the gentlemen who have spoken 
on this bill were followed to their logical conclusion the only 
proper law that could be enacted would be to prevent a single 
dollar being expended by the candidate or a political committee. 

Mr. RUCKER. I hope this paragraph will not be stricken 
from the bill. It is not useless or idle. It is a very essential 
feature of the bill providing for publicity, and I hope it will be 
left in the bill. ` : 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wats]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr, ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment as 
a new section following section 10. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ANDERSON : Page 14, following section 10, 
insert the following as a new section: 

“No disbursements may be lawfully made except for the following 
purposes, to wit: 

“First. For the traveling expenses and expenses of subsistence of 
the candidate and of the members of political committees and their 
bona fide officers and assistants. 


“Second. The payment of fees or charges for placing the name of 
the candidate upon the ballot. 

“Third, The hire of clerks and stenographers and the cost of clerical 
and 1 work and of addressing, preparing, and mailing 
campaign literature, 

“Fourth. Telegraph and telephone tolls, postage, freight, and ex- 


Serge. 
“ Fifth. tenog and stationery. 
“Sixth. Procuring and formulating lists of voters. 

“Seventh. Headquarters or office rent. 

“ Eighth. Newspaper and other advertising. 

“Ninth. Renting of halls or providing places for public meetings and 
all expenses of advertising and other expenses usually incident to 
holding such meetings. 

xf th. For payment of speakers and musicians at public meetings 
and their necessary traveling expenses.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr, ANDERSON]. 
The amendment was rejected. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amend- 
ment as a separate section, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment which the clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. ANDERSON: Insert the following as a new section 
following section 10: 

“Any person who, otherwise than in compliance with the provisions 
of this act shall hire or employ or offer to hire or employ, or shall 
reward or give to any person anything of value for his services, or for 
loss of time or for veimbursement for his nses in consideration of 
such person directly or indirectly working or electioneering, except for 
making public addresses, for or against any candidates or candidate, 
or who rewards or offers to reward any person for his vote or infinence, 
or the promise of his vote or influence, for or against any candidate 
for the office of President, Vice President, or Senator of the United 
States, or Member of the House of Representatives, shall be deemed 
guilty of a irene and upon conviction shall be punished by imprison- 
pant in the penitentiary for a term of not less than 1 or more than 

years.’ 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 12. That the statements required by section 10 of this act to 
be made by candidates for Senator or Representative, before nomina- 
tion and before election, respectively, shall include the full name and 

ost-office address, if known, of each opponent for nomination or elec- 
ion, as the case may be, together with the name or number of the 
Federal judicial district in which such opponent resides. If any per- 
son named in any such statement as a candidate for nomination or 
election to the office of Senator or Representative shall fall, neglect, 
or refuse to file 18 statement therein required, it shall be the duty 
of the Secretary of the Senate or the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives, as the case may be, within 30 days after such statement or 
statements should have been filed, to certify the fact that such candi- 
date has failed to compi with rovisions of section 10 herein to 
the district attorney of the United States for the Federal judicial dis- 
trict in which said candidate resides, and upon receiving such certificate 
the district attorney shall immediately ascertain the facts as to those 
candidates certified to be delinquent and institute prosecutions against 
all who have violated this act. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, on page 16, 
lines 5 to 8, inclusive. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. . 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MANN: Page 16, strike out all of lines & 
to 8, inclusive. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the rest of the section provides 
that the facts shall be certified to the district attorney. The 
provision which I have offered moves to strike out the require- 
ment that the district attorney, upon receiving this certificate, 
shall institute prosecutions against all who have violated 
this act. 

In the first place, the district attorney can not institute 
prosecutions. All he can do is to lay the matter before the 
grand jury, and it is the duty of the grand jury to do that, 
That is not a prosecution until the grand jury reports the in- 
dictment. I do not think it ought to be required that if some 
one innocently failed to comply with this law, perhaps through 
illness, perhaps through accident, perhaps through lack of 
knowledge, that he ought to be indicted in every case or that 
he ought to be prosecuted—whatever that may mean. If the 
facts are certified to the district attorney, it is his duty to take 
cognizance of the facts, and if there is any case for prosecution 
to bring it. It is enough to certify the facts to the district 
attorney. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, with a part of what the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has said I concur, and with a part of what 
he has said I do not concur. I do not believe that any man 
after this law has been on the statute books for 2 while ought 
to be exempt from penalty because he does not know what the 
law is, because of ignorance of law. That is not the law in my 
State, and I do not think it is in the gentleman’s State or any 
State in the Union. j 

Mr. MANN. Oh, theoretically, that is not true anywhere. 

Mr. RUCKER. It is not true anywhere. 

Mr. MANN. But no Member of this House can tell the first 
time what this law means. 

Mr. RUCKER. I realize that district attorneys have well- 
defined duties which they ought to perform, but I thought it 
would not do any hurt to put this provision in here, 

Mr. KING. Is it not the duty of the district attorney to look 
after violations of law without specific instructions? It looks 
like a reflection on the district attorney. 

Mr. RUCKER. We did not mean any reflection upon attor- 
neys of the United States, as the gentleman knows. I am not 
particular about the provision remaining in. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. What is the penalty for a 
man failing to file this information? 

Mr. RUCKER. The penalty is shown in the section, and is 
not more than $10,000 or imprisonment not exceeding one year. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Suppose in a district there are 
15 candidates and a large number file at the last moment, but 
4 or 5 do not send in such a certificate. The district attorney 
would be obliged to indict them all. 

Mr. RUCKER. Not all; those people who complied with the 
law would not be subject to prosecution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Sec. 13. That the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House 
shall, on or before the 15th day of January next after each general 
election, and after each special election for Senator or Representative, 
report to the Senate and House, respectively, the name of each candi- 
date for nomination or election to any office referred to in section 10 
herein who has filed statements as required by this act, giving the 

lace of residence of each candidate for Senator or Representative who 

s filed and the co ional district or State, as the case may be 
in which he was su candidate. Said report shall recite the total 
amount of campaign expenses disbursed or expended by any candidate 
referred to in section 10 herein, or by anyone for him, as shown by 
such statements; also the name of each candidate for nomination or 
election to any office therein mentioned, as shown by the files of his 
office or otherwise aa SA him, whether nominated or elected 
or not, who has failed, neglected, or refused to file any or all of the 
statements required by this act, and in case of a candidate for Senator 
or Representative said report shall give his place of residence and the 
congressional district or State, as the case may be, in which he was 
such candidate, as shown by said files or otherwise ascertained by 
him; also a like summary of the reports of committees as defined in 
this act. The reports required by this section shall be printed as public 
documents, 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment as a new section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert as a new section after line 8, page 17, the following: 


“That it shall be unlawful for any individual or person to con- 
10,000 in 


tribute money or other thing of value exceeding in value 

connection with any primary or general election at which electors 
for President and Vice President of the United States or a Represeuta- 
tive in the Congress of the United States are to be voted for. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, this is the same 
amendment I heretofore offered, except I have changed the 
maximum from $5,000 to $10,000. I was very much pleused 
with the remarks of the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LEWIS]. 
I was pleased to see so many Democrats vote for my amendment. 
It has been the doctrine of the Democratic Party to restrict the 
amount of money which an individual might contribute in an 
election. 

In the Democratic platform of 1908 I find these words: 

We pledge the Democratic Party to the enactment of a law prohibitin 
any corporation from contributing to a campaign fund, and any indi- 
vidual from contributing any amount above a reasonable maximum, 
and providing for the publication before election of all such contribu- 
tions above a reasonable maximum. 

Now, in the Democratic platform for 1912 I find this decla- 
ration: 

We pledge the Democratic Party to the enactment of a law prohibit- 
ing any corporation from contributing to a campaign fund and any indi- 
vidual from contributing any amount above a reasonable maximum. 

I have glanced over the platform for 1916 of the Democratic 
Party, and I do not observe that declaration. Now, then, my 
Democratic friends, twice in succession your party has declared 
in favor of limiting the amount of funds that an individual may 
contribute to an election. You came into power in the campaign 
of 1912 with that language in your platform. You say a rea- 
sonable maximum amount. I proposed in my first amendment 
$5,000 as the maximum one person could contribute, but the 
majority of you did not vote for my amendment, and I have 
given you another chance. The amendment I now propose fixes 
the maximum at $10,000. You must vofe to pass this amendment 
or go back on the solemn pledge that you made in your two 
platforms. 

Mr. KEATING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Certainly. 

Mr. KEATING. Will the gentleman guarantee that the Mem- 
bers on his side of the aisle will vote for his amendment? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I will guarantee that some of 
them will vote for it. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. I was going to suggest to the gentleman 
that he try and convert an equal number on that side and his 
amendment will carry. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I do not find any specific decla- 
ration in the platform of the Republican Party on this point. 
I do find two specific declarations of your party. I know and 
you know that the American people trusted the Government to 
you and you came before the people with those two declarations 
in your platform, and now I say you haye to keep your platform 


pledges. Here are two pledges that can not be misconstrued 
in any way as to what it said. I will presume that you made 
them in good faith and you should keep them in good faith; 
and I hope, as I fixed the limit at $10,000, you will send out 
word to the country that you have agreed to my amendment 
and redeemed one solemn, specific pledge that you made to the 
American people. If you do, the people will give you credit and 
approve your action, and I hope the Republicans on this side 
will join in and let us say to the American people that the time 
has come when a man with unlimited means shall not with his 
money multiply his influence in elections a thousandfold. Vote 
for this amendment and please the American people, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Morcan of Oklahoma) there were—ayes 22, noes 35. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 17. That every rson who shail willfully violate any of the 
rovisions of this act shall, upon conviction, be fined not more than 
10,000 or imprisoned not more than one year, or both. 

No candidate for Senator or Representative found by the House in 
which he claims membership to be a party to a violation of this act 
shall receive or retain the office to which he was declared elected. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, on page 18, 
lines 3 to 6, inclusive. = 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

10 Amend, on page 18, by striking out lines 3 to 6, inclusive, being the 

n Py 
Ne candidate for Senator or Representative found by the House 

in which he claims membership to be a gd to a violation of this 
act shall receive or retain the office to which he was declared elected.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, this language provides in sub- 
stance that any candidate for Senator or Pepresentative who 
has violated this act shill not receive or retain the office to 
which he was declared elected. Just how you could determine 
that he should not receive the office I do not know. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Just one moment. Of course, the provision is 
plainly unconstitutional, as far as that is concerned. The 
Constitution provides: 

Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and quali- 
fications of its own Members. 

I would be perfectly willing to adopt a policy providing that 
where a man has willfully violated this act, and that is deter- 
mined, he shall be excluded from Congress, but under the lan- 
guage of the bill it is provided that he shall not receive the’ 
office. 

We receive our certificates of election, and we come here on 
the first day of the first session to be sworn in. It will not 
have been decided by that time whether a man has violated 
the law; but supposing I should rise on the floor of the House 
and charge that all of the Members from the Southern States 
have violated this law, would you have them stand aside? No- 
body knows. We would neyer organize Congress if such a ruling 
would be held, and it is not held; it does not amount to any- 
thing until Congress has acted on the case, and then the House 
must be the judge itself under the Constitution whether it will 
declare that somebody else was elected or declare the seat 
vacant. I now yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, in the report which accom- 
panies the bill the committee expressly stated that we retain 
this provision in the bill simply because we found it in the 
Senate bill, and that we refrain from expressing any opinion 
as to its constitutionality. The fact is that no member of the 
committee believed it was constitutional. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman means that this matter was in- 
serted in the Senate? 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Of course no one has ever accused the Senate 
of knowing what the Constitution is. 

Mr. RUCKER. I want to say to the gentleman that the 
committee of the House left the language which we found in 
the Senate bill for the simple purpose of taking the sense of the 
House upon it. 

Mr. MANN. I think it would better go out, and if the Sen- 
ate puts it in it can go to conference. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I just want to be heard and put myself on record in 
this matter. During both the years that the platform declared 
for a maximum limit on campaign contributions I campuigned 
12 or 15 States. I cheerfully supported that declaration in the 
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platform and I voted in this bill for the limit of $5,000, believing 
it was a proper limit, and I voted for the limit of $10,000, be- 
lieving that was a proper limit—a second choice—and yet we 
stand here as a House of Representatives and prohibit a can- 
didate from expending more than $2,500 for his own expense 
and on his own account in a campaign and then allow his wife’s 
brother and his daddy-in-law, who has half a million, to spend 
a hundred thousand dollars secretly, somewhere, in support of 
a party or candidate and not compel him to report it. I want 
myself recorded as having supported a proper limit, in propor- 
tion, as the platform directed. I think we have made our- 
selves absolutely ridiculous as a legislative body in ignoring a 
platform of that sort and voting down these very proper and 
necessary limitations, I want a law with virtue and power to 
prevent organized plutocracy from sluicing out funds to sway 
and debauch elections. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to, and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. ALEXANDER, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 15842, 
relating to publicity of campaign contributions, and had directed 
him to report the same back to the House with sundry amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? [After a pause. If not, the Chair will put them in 
gross. The question is on agreeing to the amendments, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the bill to the 
Committee on the Election of President, Vice President, and 
Representatives in Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois to recommit the bill to the Committee on 
the Election of President, Vice President, and Representatives 
in Congress. 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Mann) there were—ayes 46, noes 58. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr, Rucker, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp upon this bill. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, pending that, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members who desire to do so may have 
leave to extend their remarks in the Record upon the bill. 

Mr. MANN. I shall object to that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. The 
gentleman from Oklahoma asks unanimous consent to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection and it was so ordered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, the 
gentleman spoke of his desire to preserve the purity of elections. 
Does the gentleman intend to extend his remarks by including 
the amount of how much it cost to distribute his brilliant 
speeches and public documents? The gentleman said that he 
wanted it all put in 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have accounted for what it cost me 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; the gentleman has not accounted for the 
public documents he distributed at public expense. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the 
following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 6057. An act to amend section 14 of the reclamation ex- 
tension act approved August 13, 1914; 

H. R. 11262. An act for the relief of Mrs. C. D. Corbin; and 

H. R. 11261. An act for the relief of Mary S. Corbin. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bill: 

H. R. 12193. An act making appropriations for the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain public work on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes. 


INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of Senate joint resolution No. 60. If 
that is granted, I shall.ask that it be considered in the House 
r. the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

on. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the Senate joint 
resolution, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate joint resolution (S. J. Res. ag) creating a joint subcom- 
mittee from tbe membership of the Senate rieien Kood on Interstate 
Commerce and the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
erce to investigate the conditions — to interstate and foreign 
commer and necessi of further legislation relating thereto, 
and defining the powers and duties of such subcommittee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be considered in the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that the joint resolution be considered in the 
House as in the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. Is there objection? 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MANN. As I understand, consent to consider this bill 
having been given, so that it will come up this afternoon and 
probably be disposed of, what is the intention then of the leader 
of the majority in reference to the work in the House for the 
future? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I yield to the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Krircury]. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois 
and to the House that upon the disposition of this resolution 
the legislative program of the administration so far as the 
House is concerned will have been completed. I would like to 
have unanimous consent that after Monday—let the unanimous- 
consent business go ahead Monday—that the House will take up 
nothing else but, of course, the conference reports, except by 
unanimous consent, and if we can get that then we can adjourn 
over three days at a time, waiting on the Senate. 

Mr. MANN. I will say to the gentleman that while I would 
be glad to see that arrangement made, I do not think it 1s 
practicable. But I think this is, that we can have an undee- 
standing that if there is a contest which goes to the point of 
consideration or disposition of Senate amendments or confer- 
ence reports, or something of that sort, we will endeavor to 
give Members who are absent notice sufficient so that they can 
come back. Of course we can not say we will not consider any- 
thing except by unanimous consent, because we have got to dis- 
pose of appropriation bills and Senate amendments, or some 
other things. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Except these bills that come from the Senate 
and conference reports. I mean no original legislation in the 
House. 

Mr. MANN. What I want to get at is, if Members go home or 
go away from Washington, with the assurance that they will be 
fairly well taken care of, you can not do any business without 
a quorum, without notifying them to come back. The majority 
would want to reserve the right to do that. 

Mr. LLOYD. There is one conference report it seems to me 
that ought to be provided for before the gentleman's agreement 
is entered into. i 

Mr. MANN. All conference reports will be provided for. 

Mr. LLOYD. What I mean is, it is a very important matter, 

nud it is agreed upon, and there ought to be a quorum here when 
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we consider it. I haye reference to the Post Office appropria- 
tion bill, which was agreed upon yesterday. 

Mr. MANN. If there is going to be a conflict or fight over it 
in the House, we would have to send word out, anyhow. That 
is what I want to get at. 

Mr. KITCHIN. When will that be ready to be taken up in 
the House? 

Mr. LLOYD. The chairman of the conference committee 

Mr. KITCHIN. Would that be ready Tuesday? 

Mr. LLOYD. The gentleman is not on the floor, so I can 
not answer. ‘ 

Mr. KITCHIN. What does the gentleman think about it? 

Mr. LLOYD. I think it would be ready Tuesday, and I think 
it ought to be disposed of Tuesday, and I think we ought to have 
a quorum here when the bill is considered. 

Mr. MANN. Here is the situation, and the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. LLorp] understands it is a practical proposition: 
There may be a quorum in town to-day, but I doubt it. A large 
number of Members have gone away with the understanding, 
eyen now, that we would send notice if anything was to came up 
where there was to be a contest. The majority, in order to 
protect itself, must be in a position to give that kind of a notice. 

Mr. LLOYD. On this particular matter, the Post Office bill, 
personally I am very anxious to agree to the conference i cport. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Would the conference report go to the Senate 
first or come here? 

Mr. LLOYD. To the Senate first. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Then, of course, we can not tell whether we 
can agree upon it Tuesday or Wednesday. 

Mr. GARNER. Why not have a mutual understanding that 
if there is a contest to come up in any case that there be three 
days’ notice given to the absent Members? 

Mr. MANN. If a contest develops that we notify the absent 
Members. 

Mr. GARNER. You can use the words “ contest develops,” but 
if there is no quorum we will protect them and protect the 
absentees by adjourning three days and give them a chance to 
come back. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Would that include the Pacific 
coast Members? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes; or the Texas Members. 

Mr. MANN. That will protect the Pacific coast Members. 
They would come back in air machines. They are always up in 
the air. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let us have an understanding, if there is 
any contest, that we give three days’ notice. If there is any 
contest, we will give the minority leader three days’ notice. 

Mr. MANN. In other words, gentlemen may leave the city of 
Washington subject to call? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Subject to call of three days, after Monday. 

Mr. MANN. Now, Monday is unanimous-consent day. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Monday is unanimous-consent or suspension 
day. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, do I understand the lea-ler of 
the majority to say that he does not expect to bring up any 
legislation hereafter, for the present at least, under suspension 
of the rules? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Monday will be unanimous-consent day. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will there be some suspension of the rules 
on that day? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I suspect so. They can do it under the rules. 

Mr. ADAMSON. But if there is a contest develops on any 
question Monday. 

Mr. MANN. Let gentlemen understand who have special 
bills now that there is not much chance to pass them during 
the rest of the present session of Congress. 

Mr. KITCHIN. As to new legislation or bills now, you can 
not pass them except in two ways, by suspension of the rules 
and by unanimous consent, for the reason that you can not 
reach them on the calendar or in any way unless you bring in 
a special rule, and we are not going to bring in a special rule. 

Mr. ADAMSON. What I was suggesting to the gentleman 
from North Carolina was this, in answer to the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. Monperr], if on Monday a contest develops the 
agreement you just made applies to that also? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I said in my statement Monday would be 
unanimous-consent day, and that takes care of itself. 

Mr. ADAMSON. That ought to be understood. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We do not dispense with Monday. 

Mr. NOLAN. I wish to say that I expect to get recognition 
on Monday to suspend the rules to pass the minimum-wage bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I understand that. Therefore I did not in- 
clude Monday in my understanding. ° 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. ADAMSON]? 


Mr. MONDELL. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrenix] does not 
expect to attempt to make provision for the passage of any legis- 
lation after Monday, except for bills as they come over from 
the Senate? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Conference reports, unless 

Mr. MONDELL. I would say to the gentleman that there 
are a number of bills on the calendar that are very important 
to Members from the West. Now, all those men have to remain 
here. They do not get the benefit of these intermissions. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let me say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. MONDELL. Just a moment. We are expected to stay 
here; we are compelled to stay here, as a matter of fact. We 
will remain here, and yet we are notified that so far as con- 
cerns our legislation, which has not had consideration, although 
the bills have been on the calendar for many months, we are 
to remain here marking time, with no opportunity to secure 
consideration of our legislation except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. KITCHIN. You will have the same opportunity that 
you would have anyway, unless you get a special rule, be- 
cause you can not reach one of those bills to save your life 
except on Calendar Wednesday. If there is any contest on 
any other proposition, the minority- leader there will be given 
three days’ notice. 

Mr. MONDELL. There will be some contest. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Then he will be given three days’ notice 
to take them up. 

Mr. MONDELL. What I want to know is if the gentleman 
from North Carolina, who is responsible for legislation, has 
in mind the giving of any opportunity to consider this legisla- 
tion? 

Mr. KITCHIN. You will have the same opportunity any 
time we meet. You will have it by unanimous consent. You 
will have it on the Unanimous Consent Calendar. You will 
have opportunity for those things, of course. 

Mr. GARNER. In the last seven days of the session the 
gentleman will have opportunity. 

Mr. KITCHEN. I do not know as to that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask to have the 
propositions pending before the House restated. 

The SPEAKER. The proposition is to have this bill con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I was under a 
misapprehension. I was in the library when I heard this state- 
ment made by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman would have understood it as 
well if he had stayed in the library. We have been mixing 
it up. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina and 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] broke in with the 
gentleman from Georgia and had a confabulation for some 
time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ADAMSON. They did not have to break in in order to 
get in. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman from North 
Carolina what it was he said? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The Lord only knows. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. Does not the gentleman know what the gover- 
nor of North Carolina said to the governor of South Carolina? 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
parliamentary inquiry? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. Let the gentleman state it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Has there been anything like 
a contest agreement made as to the conduct of business before 
the House? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; that three days’ notice will be given 
of a contested bill by the gentleman from North Carolina and 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may have two minutes on that proposition. 

The SPEAKER, Does the gentleman object to getting this 
other proposition out of the way first? The Chair may forget 
it himself otherwise. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I do not. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to considering this bill 
in the House as in Committee of the Whole? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. Speaker, may I make a 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Mr. Speaker, I wish to direct 
the attention of the House to what is involved i the proposi- 
tion made, as I am informed by the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Krrenix ], and tacitly agreed to. He said that 
as to unimportant legislation there would be no objection; that 
most things would go through. Presumably there will be few 
Members on the floor. 

But in this connection there is a fact which gentlemen 
should not forget; that the most important proposition before 
the House of Representations in 25 years is likely to be con- 
tained in the conference report yet to be written and submitted 
on the water-power bill. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman need not have any appre- 
hension about that. He will be fully heard before that is ever 
done. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is not what I mean. My 
views are not of paramount importance. But, in my judgment, 
the proposed water-power legislation more vitally concerns the 
people of the United States than has any other bill considered 
by the House in a generation. 

The water powers of the country ought to be Geveloped, but 
they should be developed only under safeguards that will 
thoroughly protect the public. And unless that conference re- 
port shall contain provisions properly to safeguard the inter- 
ets of the people there will result such a monopolization of 
power, and consequently of control over the industries of a 
Nation, as the world has never known, No well-informed person 
can doubt this. No one can read the messages of Presidents 
yetoing previous water-power bills; no one can read the 
alleged arguments put forth by men who want these water 
powers turned over to them without anything like proper con- 
trol on the part of the Government; no one can read all these 
and not be impressed by the vast importance of the conference 
report yet to be brought in. 

Mr. ADAMSON, The gentleman need not have any appre- 
hension. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I am directing attention to the 
way in which we legislate. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COUPER of Wisconsin. I have no time to yield now. 
Many weeks ago the Post Office appropriation bill passed the 
House and went to the Senate. It has been in conference for 
a long time. The newspapers have from time to time informed 
m that the conferees were struggling over important proposi- 

ns vitally important to a proper administration 
Ke the Post Office Department. But the conference report on 
that bill also has been held up until midsummer, when Members 
are anxious to leave Washington to take part in the campaign. 

The water-power bill was reported to the House on the 21st 
of March, but not brought up for consideration until a few days 
ago, In the intense heat of mid-July, and then during the debate 
we were two or three times quietly informed that, after all, the 
bill which is expected to become the future law will be written 
in conference, 

Gentlemen talk about there being only unimportant legisla- 
tion to come up, and they promise that should important meas- 
ures be brought in we shall have three days’ notice. But who 
ean go to his distant home and come back here again? Only a 
rich man can afford the expense. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We are not telling Members to go home; but 
we do not want to sit here three days doing nothing in this 
House, waiting on the Senate. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I wish to protest against this 
method of holding up proposed legislation until midsummer and 
then, when a long-delayed bill is brought up, calmly informing 
the House that the conference report is to embody the provisions 
of the law to be placed on the statute books. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will yield I will relieve 
his mind by saying that that conference report is not coming in 
at this session. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will it not come in at this ses- 
sion? 

Mr. SHERLEY. It will not. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Which conference report is that? 

Mr. SHERLEY. On the water-power bill. 

Mr. ADAMSON, I think I can administer a sedative to the 
gentleman—— 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman from Kentucky 
IMr. SHerrey] has just assured the House that the conference 
report on the water-power bill will not come in at this session. 
Is that so, I ask the chairman of the House conferees? 

Mr. ADAMSON, What is the gentleman’s question? 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I ask one minute more, in order 
to ask the gentleman from Georgia a question. 


Mr. ADAMSON. What is the question? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. SHertry] has just said that the conference report on the 
water-power bill will not come in at this session, Is that so? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I have been trying for the last 
five minutes to get the gentleman from Wisconsin to yield. I 
want to ask him a question myself. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I ask the chairman if the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Surntey] is true? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I have been trying for five minutes to ad- 
minister a sedative to the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. The gentleman from Georgia, who has charge of 
this joint resolution, is recognized. 

Mr. ADAMSON, If the gentleman will allow me—— 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask for one 
3 more for the purpose of hearing the answer to my ques- 
on. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will answer in my own time, if the gentle- 
man will allow me. 

The S The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent for one minute more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I ask the gentleman from 
Georgia if the statement just made to the House by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Kentucky IMr. SHERLEY] that there 
will be no conference report presented by the conferees on the 
water-power bill at this session is correct? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not know whether the Senate is ready 
to yield on the points which the House insists upon or not. If 
the Senate yields, there will be a conference report. Otherwise 
there will not. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ADAM- 
son] is recognized. 

Mr. MANN. Let the joint resolution be read. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I want to hear the joint resolution read 
before I speak. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had disagreed to the amendments 
of the House to the bill (S. 3331) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of dams across navigable 
waters,” approved June 21, 1906, as amended by the act ap- 
proved June 23, 1910, and to provide for the improvement and 
development of waterways for the uses of interstate and for- 
eign commerce, had asked a conference with the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. SHIELDS, Mr. BANKHEAD, and Mr. Netson as the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to 
the bill (S. 5425) to standardize lime barrels. 

WATER POWER. 


Mr. ADAMSON. I am not in a hurry to take up that con- 
ference, Mr. Speaker, but I ask unanimous consent to print 
that bill in parallel columns, showing the two bills. 

Mr. MANN. What bill? 

Mr. ADAMSON. The bill that has just come in from the 
Senate—the water-power bill (S. 3331). 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks to have the water- 
power bill printed in parallel columns to show the difference 
between the House and Senate provisions. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. What is the object of that now? 

Mr. ADAMSON. The subject has come up here all of a sud- 
den, The gentleman asked the other day to have that done. 
I thought we had agreed to it then. 

Mr. MANN. If we had had it during the consideration of 
the bill, it would have been of some use. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, we were about to have the 
joint resolution reported by the Clerk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the joint resolution. 

The Clerk read Senate joint resolution 60, creating a joint sub- 
committee from the membership of the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce and the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce to investigate the conditions relating to 
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interstate and foreign commerce and the necessity of further 
legislation relating thereto, and defining the powers and duties 
of such subcommittee, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Interstate Commerce Committee of the Sen- 
ate and the Committee of the House of Representatives on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, through a joint subcommittee to consist of five 
Senators and five hg Se ne who shall be selected by said com- 
mittees, respectively, be, and they hereby are, appointed to investigate 
the subject of the vernment control and regulation of interstate and 
foreign transportation, the efficiency of the existing system in protect- 
ing the rights of shippers and carriers and in promoting the public 
interest, the incorporation of control of the incorporation of carriers, 
and all proposed changes in the or tion of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the act to regulate commerce, also the subject of Gov- 
ernment ownership of all public utilities, such as telegraph, telephone, 
express companies, and railroads engaged in interstate and foreign 
commerce and report as to the wisdom or feasibility of Government 
ownership of such utilities and as to the comparative worth and efi- 
ciency of Government regulation and control as compared with Govern- 
ment ownership and operation, with authority to sit during the recess 
of Congress and with power to summon witnesses, to appoint necessary 
experts, clerks, and stenographers, and to do whatever necessary for 
a full and comprehensive examination and study of the subject and 
report to Congress as expeditiously as may be; that the sum of $24,000, 
or so much thereof as is necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
resolution and to pay the 888 expenses of the subcommittee and 
its members, is hereby appropriated out of vey money in the Treasury 
not otherwise . Said appropriation shall be immediately 
available and shall be paid out on the audit and order of the ch 
or acting chairman of said subcommittee, which audit and order shall 
be conclusive and binding upon all departments as to the correctness of 
the accounts of such subcommittee. 


Mr. ADAMSON, Mr. Speaker, I am ready for a vote. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the gentleman 
if, in his opinion, the object of this resolution or any part of it 
is finally to deprive the States of any of their rights over intra- 
state traffic or other intracommon-carrier matters which the 
States have been exercising heretofore. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I am not the author of this 
resolution, but in so far as in me lies I expect to be the finisher 
of it if that turns out to be the purpose. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? As long as the mat- 
ter has been introduced, was not that the reason given by the 
proponents of the resolutions in the hearings before the com- 
mittee of which the “entleman is the chairman? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will say to the gentleman that the car- 
riers think there ought to be some changes which would improve 
the conditions under which they work and the treatment they 
receive, and they have made that showing before the commit- 
tee; but as I understand it, this joint committee will hear both 
sides of the question, and I doubt if the purpose of centraliza- 
tion or nationalization in its complete extent will ever be 
realized as a result of the investigation. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will yield—I do not want to 
take the floor in my own right—if I could beat this resolution 
I would do so, but I realize that it is the intention of the 
majority to put it through. 

Mr. GARNER. This is not a partisan measure. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the President has said that this resolution 
ome be passed. What is the use of quarreling with me about 

8 

Mr. GARNER, This is the first time I have heard that it is 
a partisan measure, 

Mr. MANN. It is. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I want to say to the gentleman that if I 
thought that that was the object of it, or that the passage of this 
resolution would effect anything of-the kind that Las been sug- 
gested, I would oppose it myself. 

Mr. MANN. The trouble is that the gentleman will not think 
that way in view of the fact that the President has indicated that 
he wants it passed. Everybody who knows anything about the 
resolution knows that it was gotten up by attorneys for the 
railroad companies for the express purpose of having hearings 
to demonstrate that State control over railroads should be 
abolished, that control over railroads should be in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; and the attorneys for the rail- 
roads not only have succeeded in getting this resolution in shape 
where it has passed one body and is going to pass another, 
but they succeeded in getting a plank in the Republican platform 
in Chicago in 1916. The resolution is intended to carry out 
What both partiet are pledged to do, which I think is improper. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, the purpose, so far as our 
committee understood it, was the investigation in order to know 
the truth of these matters. The Republican convention placed 
in their platform a demand that blindly and without investiga- 
tion they would go to the full limit of nationalization. We be- 
lieve that it is absolutely necessary that an investigation should 
be had in order to show the truth and let the country know 
whether that demand is wise. We are not afraid of the truth, 
and we will have members on that committee who will stand 
by the truth. y 
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Mr. DUPRE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Certainly. : 

Mr. DUPRE. I want to ask the gentleman this question: 
Is the investigation of water transportation contemplated? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I think it says “carriers,” and water car- 
riers make joint routes with the railroad carriers. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Has this resolution any relation to the 
dispute between the railroads and the employees in regard to 
the eight-hour day? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Not a particle. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Is any action to be taken with refer- 
ence to it? 

Mr. ADAMSON. The resolution relates to the method of reg- 
ulating transportation, corporations that do a transportation 
business. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Has the gentleman’s committee any 
resolution before it in relation to the dispute between the rail- 
roads and the employees on that matter? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Four months ago when the clouds gathered 
above the horizon the Republican leader and I investigated to 
see whether there would be any strike. I will not say where we 
went, but we were ussured by the representatives of the em- 
ployees that there would be no walkout and-they did not 
mean to stop the wheels, and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion did not favor any investigation, and I concluded that no 
action was necessary and dropped the subject. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will not put me into that 
agreement. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I did not mean to say that the gentleman 
agreed to that, but there is a resolution in the Senate proposing 
to investigate the subject of wages, but it is entirely discon- 
nected with this resolution. This resolution has no such pur- 
pose or scope. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend by 
striking out lines 1 and 2, on page 1 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The CLERK. Mr. Green of Iowa moves to strike out the re- 
solving clause. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, this measure is the 
most comprehensive bill that has ever been introduced for 
sending a lot of valuable legislation to the legislative grave- 
yard. It is intended to put off, as it seems to me, or at least 
the result will be to put off some very important and necessary 
legislation until long after January 1, 1917. I am entirely 
opposed to the bill, and while I have not had any conference 
with the distinguished gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ADAMSON], 
I have my doubts whether he is very much in favor of it. I 
am unable to see what purpose can be accomplished except to 
put off measures described on page 2 of the resolution from 
being considered by the House. Consider for a moment what 
these are. They are “the Government control and regulation 
of interstate and foreign transportation.” That will not be 
considered until after the committee reports. The efficiency 
of the existing system in protecting the rights of shippers and 
carriers, and in promoting the public interest“; the incorpora- 
tion or control of carriers.” That will not be considered until 
after the Ist of January, 1917, and then it will take a long time 
to get any legislation started. All proposed changes in the 
interstate-commerce law ought not to go over until after Jan- 
uary 1, 1917. The subject of Government ownership of all 
public utilities, such as telegraphs, wireless, telephone, express 
companies, and railroads engaged in interstate and foreign 
commerce is to be postponed. Probably a large number of 
members would like to have that postponed until after January 
1, 1917, and considerably later. As far as I am concerned I 
would not. 

There is the further subject of the comparative worth and 
efficiency of Government regulation and control, as compared 
with Government ownership and operation. All these measures 
eoncerning which we probably would have received some impor- 
tant bills from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, which would be submitted to the House and brought up 
for consideration, will be postponed if this resolution passes. 

_Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that the people want all sub- 
jects disposed of in this kind of a way. The practical effect will 
be to take them from the consideration of the committee until 
after January, 1917, which would mean that it would be a year 
or two later than that before new bills could be reported from 
the committee; in other words, two to five years before we would 
get any legislation on this subject. I think that that is the real 
purpose at the bottom of this resolution when it originated in 


another Chamber. 
Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does the gentleman consider that in a pe- 
riod of less than six months this commission can make an inves- 
tigation of these matters that will amount to anything or that 
will furnish any information to Congress? 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not think it could. I do not think 
the commission could accomplish anything in that time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the gentleman think that if the resolu- 
tion was not passed or considered that any legislation could be 
adopted between now and the second Monday in January? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. There ought to be, or at least to get leg- 
islation originated. 

Mr. CRAMTON, 
further? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. k 

Mr. CRAMTON. It being impossible for this commission to 
accomplish anything in that time, is it not quite probable that 
the commission being organized and not ready to report on the 
ist of January, we will then be called upon for a continuance of 
six months or a year or two years, during which there could be 
no legislation on these subjects? 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa. Yes; that is also likely, but that is the 
object and purpose of the resolution as I view it. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Iowa—to strike out the resolving clause. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on agrecing to the com- 
mittee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend by inserting, after 
the word “ wireless,” in line 11, page 2, the word “ cable.” 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 11, after the word “ wireless,” insert the word “cable,” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the third reading 
of the Senate joint resolution. 

The question was taken, and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Apamson) there were—ayes 39, noes 18. 

The Senate joint resolution was read a third time. 

The SPEAKER, The question now is on the passage of the 
joint resolution. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 


The question was taken, and the Senate joint resolution was 


passed. 
On motion of Mr. ADAMSON, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


EXCHANGE OF CERTAIN LANDS IN PITTSBURGH, 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Senate joint resolution 150, to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to accept from the city of Pittsburgh certain lands 
in exchange for other lands of equal value be laid before the 
House. 

Mr. MANN. Has a similar House resolution been reported? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; there is a similar House joint resolution 
on the calendar, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent that Senate joint resolution 150 be laid before the House 
for consideration at this time. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate joint resolution 150. 

Resolved, cto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to accept from the city of Pittsburgh, State of Penn- 
sylvaula, that certain lot or parcel of land bounded and described as 
‘ollows ; 

Beginning, at a point on the line dividing the properties owned by 
the city of Pittsburgh and the United States of America, occupied by the 
Bureau of Mines, at a point north 76° 45’ west 42.8 feet from the south- 
east corner of the said property of the United States of America; thence 
south 15° 24’ 55” west 18.44 fect to a point; thence north 74° 36 
west 457.06 feet to a point; thence south 15° 28° 45° west 37.087 fect 
to a point; thence north 74° 36’ 55,“ west 449.66 feet to a point: thence 
north 15° 28’ 45“ east 21.727 feet to a point on the said line dividing 
the properties of the city of 8 and the United States o 
America; thence south 76° 45’ east 907.30 fect to the place of begin- 
ning, containing 18,000 square feet, more or less, for the use of the 
Bureau of Mines of the Department of the Interior, and to transfer to 
the city of Pittsburgh in exchange therefor that certain lot or 1 of 
land now constituting a part of the unds of the Bureau of Mines of 


the Department of the Interior bounded and described as follows: 
Beginning at a point on the line dividing the properties owned by 

the city of Pittsburgh and the United States of America, occupied by the 

Bureau of Mines, at a point north 76° 45’ west 42.8 fect from the south- 
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east corner of sald prope of the United States of America; thenco 
north 15° 24“ 55“ east 347.8 feet to a point on the dividing line be- 
tween the properties of the United States of America and the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, a Pennsylvania corporation; thence along said 
dividing line south 50° 41“ 15’’ east 47.18 feet to a point; thence along 
the line dividing the iy sede of the United States of America from 
the property of the said Carnegie Institute of Technology and the city 
of Pittsburgh south 15° 28’ 43“ west 327.08 feet to a point; thence 
north 76° 45’ west 42.8 feet to the place-of ning; together with 
that part of a circular tract lying west of the ve-described tract of 
land and included within an are struck with a radius of 51 feet from a 
point 5 fect east of a point on the westerly line 257 feet from the 
southwest corner of the above-described tract; sald lot or parcel of 
ground comprising 18,000 square feet, more or less. 


The SPEAKER, The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate joint resolution. 

The Senate joint resolution was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Foster, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 

By unanimous consent, House joint resolution 256, of similar 
intent, was laid on the table. 8 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of rural 
credits. y 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record by printing therein a letter 
from the President of the United States to Mr. Edward N. 
Hurley, of the Federal Trade Commission. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


Tun Wuite HOUSE, 
Washington, May 12, 1916. 
Mr Dear Mn. Huatex: Your Boston speech is before me, in which 
ou outline some of the work which the Federal Trade Commission is 
oing for the business men of the country. I wish to commend your 
efforts generally, and In particular- your endeavor to assist the small 
manufacturer and merchant to better his condition by helping him to 
im rove his cost accounting and bookkeeping methods. 
his isa sep in the right direction and one of the main fundamentals 
of any successful business, It is most important to the future success 
of a business man that he should know what his goods actually cost 
to manufacture and to sell. If he has these facts, they will enable 
him to present a modern balance sheet to his bank, and as a result he 
will be better able to obtain credit with which to expand and develop 
his business. 

Your suggestion that trade associations, associations of retall and 
wholesale merchants, commercial clubs, boards of trade, manufacturers“ 
associations, credit associations, and other similar organizations should 
be encouraged in every feasible way by the Government seems to me a 
very wise one. To furnish them with data and comprehensive in- 
formation in order that they may more easily accomplish the result that 
they are organized for is a proper and useful Government function, 
These associations, when organized for the purpose of improving con- 
ditions in their particular industry, such as unifying cost-accountin 
and bookkeeping methods, standardizing products and processes o 
manufacture, should meet with the approval of every man interested in 
the business progress of the country. 

Too much emphasis can not be placed on your suggestion that mate- 
rials, methods, and products in industry should be standardized upon 
the basis ef specifications drawn up in friendly cooperation with en- 

ineering societies, industrial experts, and trade associations. Fur- 
her standardization in our industries will not nA reduce the cost of 
production, but assure the producer better materials and more efficient 
workmanship, and to the consuming public the manifest benefit resulting 
from not having to pay for a wide and increasing variety of products 
and materials. Judicious standardization also means a greater return 
on a given investment. Capital now tied up because of inefficient meth- 
ods will be released and can be used effectively elsewhere, 

If we are to be an important factor in a world’s markets, we must 
be more thorough and efficient in production. The encouragement of 
trade associations and standardization, and the installing of better 
cost-eccounting methods in our business concerns will go a long way 
toward accomplishing this end. 

It is my hope that, in addition to the other work which the Federal 
Trade Commission is doing, it will ascertain the facts roaring con- 
ditions in our various industries. If it finds that an industry is not 
healthy, it should, after carefully considering the facts, in cooperation 
with the parties interested, suggest a practical and helpful remedy, 
In this wey many of our difficult business problems might be solved. 

I am very anxious to see you continue to cooperate with the busi- 
ness men of the country along the lines upon which you are working. 

Cordially and sincerely, yours, 


Hon. EDWARD N. HURLEY, 

Federal Trade Commission. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein a state- 
ment recently issued by my colleague, the gentleman from 
Georgia, Mr. Howanp, with comments thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Is that a newspaper statement? 

Mr. OLIVER. No; it is just a statement that the gentleman 
has issued personally. I do not know that it has been published 
in the newspapers. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


Wooprow WILSON. 


1916. 
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Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record on the shipping bill, and the 
armor-plate factory provision of the naval bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp with reference to an investi- 
gation of the Pere Marquette Railroad Co. by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Capstick], who is ill at his home with bron- 
chial pneumonia, I ask unanimous consent that he may be per- 
mitted to extend his remarks in the Recorp on a resolution that 
he introduced on the subject of facilitating correspondence by 
soldiers at the front. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 2 o’clock and 44 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, July 17, 
1916, at 12 o'clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Acting Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, transmitting an estimate of deficiency in 
the sum of $200, submitted by the Commission of Fine Arts for 
expenses of the commission for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1916 (H. Doc. No. 1289), was taken from the Speaker's table. 
5 to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be 
prin 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. bills were severally reported 
from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred to the 
several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr, DECKER, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 16681) to pro- 
mote the safety of employees and travelers on railroads by 
requiring common carriers engaged in interstate commerce by 
railroad to afford a safe clearance between structures located 
on their roadways and locomotives and cars passing over their 
lines, to require such common carriers to equip their passenger 
cars with cinder deflectors, and for other purposes, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 979). 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HADLEY, from the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and the Fisheries, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 16647) 
to authorize the changing of the name of the steamship Aroline, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a re- 
port (No. 980), which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills were severally 
reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. WISE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1378) to amend the military record of 
John P. Fitzgerald, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 977), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. FIELDS, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 6279) for the relief of William 
Harold Kehoe, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 978), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CASEY: A bill (H. R. 17019) to provide an industrial 
alcohol commission, under the general direction of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, devoted to aiding in developing denatured-alcohol 
production in farm distilleries, and its use for light, heat, and 
Daer, and other industrial purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 

By Mr. REILLY : A bill (H. R. 17020) making an appropria- 
tion for the benefit of the Aviation Corps of the Department of 


War, and repealing the provisions of certain acts relating to 
the acquisition of a site and the erection of a public building 
at Ripon, Wis.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WINSLOW: A bill (H. R. 17021) for the acquisition 
of a site for a public building at Westboro, Mass.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17022) for the acquisition of a site for a 
public building at Whitinsville, in the township of Northbridge, 
Mass.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Resolution (H. Res. 306) directing the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to cooperate with steamship companies to 
prevent dumping carcasses into the ocean near the shore; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. JAMES: Resolution (H. Res. 307) directing the Sec- 
retary of State to negotiate a treaty to define status of American 
citizens who were formerly subjects of Italy; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CAPSTICK: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 48) 
to facilitate and encourage correspondence between the Volun- 
teer soldiers, their families, and business associates; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 17023) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Henry N. Hamilton; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DUPRÉ: A bill (H. R. 17024) for the relief of 
the L. Grunewald Co. (Inc.): to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 17025) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William A. Bush; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 17026) for the relief of Fran- 
cenia H. Dale; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 17027) for the relief of 
James Y. Whitsitt; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17028) granting a pension to Sarah E. 
Thacker ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LESHER: A bill (H. R. 17029) granting an increase 
of pension to Andrew S. Larish; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PRICE: A bill (H. R. 17030) granting an increase 
of pension to Rebecca A. Le Compte; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17031) granting an increase of pension 
to Eliza E. Earickson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 17032) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John W. Carr; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. REILLY: A bill (H. R. 17033) granting an increase 
of pension to Emil Priebe; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 17034) 
granting an increase of pension to Eugene B. Justice; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STERLING: A bill (H. R. 17085) granting an increase 
of pension to Alexander Kightlinger; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 17036) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Eugene B. Eastman; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17037) granting an increase of pension to 
John C. Stevens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SWIFT: A bill (H. R. 17088) for the relief of Louis 
S. Barrett; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WALSH: A bill (H. R. 17039) granting a pension to 
Charles H. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of National Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Education, favoring passage uf the 
Smith-Hughes vocational education bill, House bill 11250; to 
the Committee on Education. 

Also, petitions of Martha E. Colburn, of Dover, and Clera 
Selfe, of Wellesley, Mass., favoring woman-suffrage amend- 
ment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of executive committee of the United States 
penitentiary employees, Leavenworth, Kans., favoring passage 
of the Nolan bill; to the Committee on Labor, 
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By Mr. DILL: Petition of Mr. T. J. Watkins and other resi- 
dents of Spokane, Wash., protesting against the passuge of 
House bill 652; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of Mr. T. J. Watkins and other resideats of 
Oakville, Wash., protesting against the passage of House bills 
6468 nud 491; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, petition of the Frances Willard Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, urging the estublishment of a Federal motion- 
picture commission for the efficient and economical censorship 
of motion-picture films so far as the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government, of the District of Columbia and the Territories, aud 
interstate commerce permits; to the Committce on Education. 

Also, petition of Mr, H. G, Schnasse and other residents of 
Spokane, Wash., protesting against the passage of House bills 
6468 and 491; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. EAGAN: Petition of American Forestry Association, 
relative to Senate amendment to the Agricultural appropria- 
tion bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Chicago Liquor Dealers’ Protective Associa- 
tion, relative to tax on land values; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Petition of executive committee, United 
States penitentiary employees, Leavenworth, Kans., favoring 
passage of the Nolan bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Memorial of the Calvert Mortgage 
Co., Baltimore, Md., favoring passage of Senate bill 5673, rela- 
tive to taxes paid under excise-tax act; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LONDON: Petition of executive committee of United 
States penitentiary employees, Leavenworth, Kans., urging the 
adoption of the Nolan minimum-wage bill; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

Also, telegram of National Lodge of Machinists at New York 
Navy Yard urging the adoption of the Nolan minimum-wage 
bill and declaring that “it is the belief of organized labor 
throughout the country that this bill will give a necessary relief 
to the underpaid men and women who are working at rates of 
pay established in some instances 50 years ago“; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

Also, telegram from joint meeting of railroad brotherloods, at 
Salida, Colo., July 14, 1916, * denouncing the action of the Denver 
Post through their telegram to Senator Waxren, of Wyoming, in 
assuming the right to voice the sentiments of the citizens of 
Colorado and the entire West upon the demands made by the 
railroud transportation employees in trying to secure the eight- 
hour duy and time and a half for overtime,” and opposing any 
legislation which would make this issue subject to compulsory 
arbitration; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, petition of National Society for the Promotion of Indus- 
trial Education, urging the passage of the Smith-Hughes voca- 
tional education bill, as indorsed by the National Educational 
Association, the American Federation of Labor, the Farmers’ 
Educational and Cooperative Union, and the National Grange; 
to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of Echo Park Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Los Angeles, Cal., favoring national prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SANFORD: Papers to accompany House bill 16907, 
granting an increase of pension to Martin Lockwood; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE. 
Moxbax, July 17, 1916. 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, the light of Thy Word falls full upon the path 
of human life, Thou art the Father of our spirits and Thy light 
giveth light unto men. Thou art the guardian of our rights. 
Thou art the center and source of our inspirations and our hopes. 
We come into the consciousness of sonship with Thee through 
our willing submission to Thy will and our cooperation with 
Thee in the divine plan of life. 

We pray that this day we may work in such full harmony with 
Thy plan for us that we may abide in the blessed consciousness 
of our relation to Thee as Thy sons, and that we may have 
before us the ever-alluring prospect of inheriting our future 
destiny and our glory from Thee, who art our Father in heaven. 
To this end do Thou guide and bless us to-day. For Christ's 
sake. Amen. 
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THE JOURNAL. 


On request of Mr. GALLINGER, and by unanimous consent, the 
reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the legislative dux, 
Friday, July 14, 1916. was dispensed with and the Journal was 
approved, E 

CALLING OF THE ROLL. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorwn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary calied the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 3 


Ashurst Husting Overman Taggart 
Bankhead Johnson, Me. Page Thomas 
Brandegee Johnson, S. Dak. Ransdell ‘Thompson 
Bryan ? Jones Sheppard Townsend 
Chamberinin Kenyon Sherman Walsh 
Clapp ern Simmons Warren 
Culberson, Lodge Smith. S. C. Williams 
Dillingham MeComber Smoot Works 
Gallinger Martin, Va. Sterlin 

Harding Martine, N. J. Sutherland 

Hardwick Norris Swanson 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-one Senators have auswered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The Secretary 
will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Lang, Mr. SuHarnotn, und Mr. Wrexs answered to their 
names when called. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. KERN. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be directed to 
request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will carry 
out the Instructions of the Senate. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey, I was requested to announce 
that the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Cunron] is detained 
from the Chamber on official business. r 

Mr. La FoLLETTE, Mr. Curtis, Mr. Stone, and Mr. HrreucocKk 
entered the Chamber and answered to their names, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-eight Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. KERN. I move that further proceedings under the call 
be vacated. 

The motion was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 150) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to accept from the city of Pittsburgh certain lands in 
exchange for other lands of equal area. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 60) creating a joint subcommittee 
from the membership of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce and the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce to investigate the conditions relating to interstate and 
foreign commerce, and the necessity of further legislation relat- 
ing thereto, and defining the powers and duties of such subcom- 
mittee, with amendments, in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 15842) to revise, amend, and codify the laws relating 
to publicity of contributions and expenditures made for the pur- 
pose of influencing the nomination and election of candidates 
for the offices of Senator and Representative in the Congress 
of the United States, extending the same to candidates for nomi- 
nation and election to the offices of President and Vice President 
of the United States, limiting the amount which may be ex- 
pended, providing for the publicity of campaign expenses, and 
for other purposes, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message also communicated to the Senate the intelligence 
of the death of Hon. Hunrer Horses Moss, late a Representa- 
tive from the State of West Virginia, and transmitted resolu- 
tions of the House thereon. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. WEEKS presented a petition of the Old Schoolboys’ As- 
sociation, of Boston, Mass., praying for a thorough and expedi- 
tlous examination of the condition of the Army and Navy, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PHELAN presented 2 memorial of the Board of Super- 
visors of Alameda County, Cal., remonstrating against an in- 
heritance tax, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No, 220, Cooks and 
Waiters’ Union, of Eureka, Cal., praying for the enactment of 
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legislation to prohibit interstate commerce in the products of 
child labor, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. NELSON presented telegrams in the nature of memorials 
from sundry citizens of Minneapolis, Minn., and Chicago, UL, 
remonstrating against a tax on theaters, which were referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a telegram in the nature of a memorial 
from the Gamble Robinson Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., remon- 
strating against the stamp tax and tax on commission mer- 
chants, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
"Mr. BRYAN, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 2208) for the rellef of James L. 
Yokum, asked to be discharged from its further consideration 
aud that it be referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, which was agreed to. 

Mr. BRYAN, from the Committee on Claims, to which were re- 
ferred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

II. R. 8680. An act for the relief of the Farmer's State Bank 
of Eureka, Woodford County, Ill. (Rept. No. 677) ; 

H. R. 8141. An act for the relief of the dependent widow of 
Patrick Curran, civilian employee of the Government, who was 
killed while in the discharge of his duties at the United States 
naval magazine at Iona Island, N. Y. (Rept. No. 678) ; 

H. R. 14528. An act for the relief of W. W. Finn (Rept. No. 
679): 

II. R. 10641. An act for the relief of Fred Henderson (Rept. 
No. 680); 

. s An act for the relief of the State Board of Harbor 
Commissioners of the State of California (Rept. No. 681) ; 

H. R. 10648. An act for the relief of Theodore Bagge (Rept. 
No. 682); and 

H. R. 1777. An act for the relief of Frank J. Deutsch (Rept. 
No, 683). 

Mr. BRYAN. Iam directed by the Committee on Claims, to 
which was referred the bill CH. R. 9898) for the relief of John 
E. Jones, to report it adversely, and I submit a report (No. 684) 
thereon, ` 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. BRYAN, I am directed by the Committee on Claims, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 1373) for the relief of W. W. 
Wall, to report it adversely, and I submit a report (No. 685) 
thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
endar, 

Mr. BRYAN. I am directed by the Committee on Claims, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 2638) for the relief of 
Austin G. Tainter, to report it adversely, and I submit a report 
(No. 686) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the cal- 
endar, 

Mr. THOMAS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 6013) to confirm the entry of John 
Dowd, reported It with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 687) thereon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 6430) directing the re- 
examination of the accounts of the late Peter G. S. Ten Broeck, 
asked to be discharged from its further consideration and that 
it be referred to the Committee on Claims, which was agreed to. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 6650) to provide for preserving the list of the Com- 
missary General of prisoners of war, or record of deaths of 
prisoners of war, 1861 to 1865, in the office of The Adjutant 
General, United States Army, Washington, D. C., and printing 
the same as a public document, asked to be discharged from 
its further consideration and that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing, which was agreed to. 

Mr. LANE, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 11984) for the relief of William E. 
Heffner, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 676) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 1548) for the relief of Emmett W. Entriken, re- 
edo it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 675) 
thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Fisheries, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 4970) to establish a fish hatchery in the 
State of Delaware, reported it with amendments and submitted 
a report (No. 674) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 4811) to establish a fish-cultural station at some point 
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The bill will be placed on the cal- 


in the State of Louisiana, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 673) thereon. 


CONNERS BROS. 


Mr. BRYAN, from the Committee on Claims, reported the 
following resolution (S. Res. 232): 


Resolved, That the bill (S. 5656) entitled “A bill for the relief of 
Milton C. Conners and George G. Conners, doing business under the 
firm name of Conners Bros., now Nan in the Senate, together 
with all the * be, and the same is hereby, referred 
to the Court of Claims, pursuance of the provisions of an act en- 
titled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary,” approved Marck 3, 1911; and the said court shall proceed 
with the same in accordance with the provisions of such act and repert 
to the Senate m accordance therewith, 


BERKSHIRE TROUT HATCHERY, MASSACHUSETTS, 


Mr. LANE. I report back from the Committee on Fisheries 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 128) authorizing the acceptance 
of the gift of the Berkshire Trout Hatchery, Berkshire County, 
Mass., and I submit a report (No. 672) thereon. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the joint resolution. I think there 
will be no objection to it. 

I desire first, however, to ask the Senator from Oregon a 
question. I understand that a House joint resolution relating 
to the same subject has passed the House and is now before the 
Committee on Fisheries. 

Mr. LANE. The House joint resolution has come over and 
is before the committee, 

Mr. LODGE. May not the House joint resolution be substi- 
tuted for the Senate joint resolution which the Senator has 
just reported, so the matter can be disposed of? I wish the 
Senator would report the House joint resolution, as the Senate 
joint resolution is precisely similar to it. 

Mr. LANE. I am willing to do so, if I may, at this time. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will do so, the matter can then 
be disposed of. 

Mr. LANE. T will gladly do so, if it 
procedure at this time. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. As the joint resolution passed the 
House it is precisely the same as the Senate joint resolution. 

Mr, LANE, Then I report from the Committee on Fisheries 
the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 218) authorizing the acceptance 
of the gift of the Berkshire Trout Hatchery, Berkshire County, 
Mass., and I ask that it may be substituted for the Senate joiut 
resolution which I have just reported. 

Mr. LODGE. I move to substitute the House joint resolu- 
tion, which is to precisely the same effect, for the Senate joint 
resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
read, as follows: 

Resolved, cte., That the United States of America hereby accepts 
from Mrs. Mary E. Scully, as a memorial to her husband, title to the 
lands known and to be known as the Berkshire Trout Hatchery, located 
in Berkshire County, Mass., together with the buildings, ponds, and 
other improvements located thereon and the water and other rights 
pertaining thereto, and the Secretary of Commerce is hereby authorized 
to rocelve from Mrs. Mary E. Scully a deed for the said property. The 
title to said property is accepted upon the terms and conditions pre- 
scribed by the donor, 8 that it shall be used by the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries, Department of Commerce, as a fish hatchery and 
for experimental work in fish culture. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, Senate 
joint resolution 128 on the same subject will be postponed 
indefinitely, 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. TAGGART: ‘ 

A bill (S. 6660) granting an increase of pension to Ferdinand 
Davis; 

A bill (S. 6661) granting an inerease of pension to Francis 
Gibson (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 6662) granting an increase of pension to William 
Alligree (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 6663) granting an increase of pension to Jolin 
Cooper (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 
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By Mr, PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 6664) granting a pension to Samuel Breitigan (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill S. 6665) granting a pension to Arthur Rose (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 152) providing that the Con- 
gress of the United States shall participate in the celebration 
of the “golden wedding” of the first transcontinental lines of 
railway in the United States; to the Committee on Industrial 
Expositions. 

By Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (by request): 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 153) directing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to acquire by purchase the estate known as Mon- 
ticello, in the State of Virginia, including the former home of 
. Thomas Jefferson and lands surrounding the same, being about 
700 acres, said property being located in Albemarle County, 
Va.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS, 


Mr. OLIVER submitted an amendment providing that the 
Federal Trade Commission be directed annually, upon request 
of the Secretary of the Navy, to investigate and inventory the 
armor-plate plants of the United States, etc., intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the naval) appropriation bill (H. R. 15947), 
which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND submitted an amendment proposing to 
appropriate $300,000 to enable the commission created by sec- 
tion 22 of the public-buildings act approved March 4, 1913, to 
continue proceedings toward the acquisition of lands required 
for a connecting parkway between Potomac Park, the Zoological 
Park, and Rock Creek Park, etc., intended to be proposed by 
him to the District of Columbia appropriation bill (H. R. 15774), 
which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


THE REVENUE, 


Mr. LODGE submitted two amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the, revenue, 
and for other purposes, which were referred to the Committee 
on Finance and ordered to be printed: 


THE LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE. 


Mr. PHELAN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 21) to authorize aids to navigation 
and for other works in the Lighthouse Service, and for other 
purposes, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce 
and ordered to be printed. 


DONATION OF CANNON. 


Mr. NELSON submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 6625) authorizing the Secretary of 
War to make certain donations of condemned cannon and can- 
non balls, which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


TARGET PRACTICE IN THE NAVY. 


Mr. LODGE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 231). 
which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, 
directed, if not incompatible with the public interest, to send to the 
Senate a statement of the scores made by the Atlantic battleship fleet 
in division practice and battle practice in 1916. 


PRICE OF PRINT PAPER. 


Mr. PENROSE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
238), which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce ; 

Whereas on April 24, 1916, Senate resolution 177 was agreed to re- 
questing the Trade Commission “to inquire into the increase of the 
price of print paper during the last year and ascertain whether or 
not the newspapers of the United States are being subjected to unfair 

ractices in the sale of print paper; and 

Whereas no 1 has as yet made to the Senate by the Trade 
Commission compliance with this request; and 

Whereas much complaint continues to be made concerning the increase 
of the price of print paper during the last year: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Trade Commission is hereby requested to Inform 
the Senate as to the progress made in Its investization of this subject 
and whether any preliminary data are ready for submission to the Senate 
relative to the complaint referred to. 


FEDERAL FARM-LOAN ACT (s. DOC. NO. 500). 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I have here a statement 
regarding the Federal farm-loan act by Mr. Flannagan, the very 
capable and efficient secretary of the Joint Committee on Rural 
Credits, with marginal notes and index explaining the act. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed as a public document. 
There is a great demand for an explanation and statement 
regarding the Federal farm-loan act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I send to the desk a 
notice which I intend to propose to the rules uf the Senate, and 
which I ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The notice will be read. 

TEn SECRETARY. The Senator from Wisconsin gives notice 
at— 

On Tuesday, July 18, or as soon thereafter as bie, I shall move 
to suspend that provision of paragraph 3 of Senate Rute XVI prohibit- 
— 89y amendment proposing gene legislation to any general appro- 
priation bill for the purpose of offering the following amendment to 
the bill (H. R. 15947) makin 1 for the naval service for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, by insert- 
ing, after line 13, page 172, a new 23 as follows: 

“ Provided, That no battleship, battle 8 scout cruiser, to o- 
boat destroyer, or submarine herein appropriated for enall he employed 
in any manner to coerce or com the collection of any pecuniary claim 
of any kind or to enforce any claim of right to any grant or concession 
for or on behalf of any private citizen, copartnership or corporation 
of the United States against the Government of Mexico or of any Central 
or South American Government.“ 


Roserr M. LA FOLLETTE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT, The notice will lie over one day 
under the rule. 
Morning business is closed. 


SIR ROGER CASEMENT, 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President. I respect- 
fully ask for a report from the Committee on Foreign Relations 
on the resolution introduced by me regarding Sir Roger Oase- 
ment, which resolution I submitted some 10 days ago. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not know any way 
in which the Senator can compel a committee to report. The 
Senator may make a motion to discharge the committee from the 
further consideration of the resolution, j 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Then, Mr. President, I move 
that the Committee on Foreign Relations be discharged from the 
further consideration of the resolution (S. Res. 223) to request 
the President to ask a stay of execution of Sir Reger Casement, 
now under sentence of death by the British Government. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, under the rules that motion 
will have to go over for a day. Notice of one day will have to 
be given. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator may ask unanimous 
consent for the consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I respectfully ask unanimous 
consent that the Committee on Foreign Relations may be relieved 
from the further consideration of the resolution. 

Let me say, Mr. President, in urging that request, that I feel— 
in fact, I know—that the committee does not intend to act on 
the resolution. This is no secret, as the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations stated to me one day—I think, on 
Wednesday last—that that committee would take no action on 
the resolution and would not make a report thereon. I was 
astonished at the statement, but the chairman declared the com- 
mittee would make no report. That seems to me to be manifestly 
wrong, and to be placing the Senate of the United States in a 
position that is not enviable. I feel that this great body can not 
afford to stifle a measure of this character. Hence I am 
prompted to make the motion which I have made. 

The Vice President has stated that it is necessary that I shall 
have unanimous consent in order that the Committee on Foreign 
Relations may be relieved of the consideration of the resolution. 
I realize that it would perhaps be impossible to secure such con- 
sent; but when I remember that to-day the trial of the appeal of 
Sir Roger Casement, who is condemned to death in England, will 
come up, it seems to me infinitely fitting that a motion of this 
kind should be made. 

Mr. President, my heart is in this matter very deeply. In 
connection therewith I desire to say that at or about the close 
of our Civil War, when men's passions were fired and public 
feeling ran high, a detachment of troops of the Union Army 
captured Jefferson Davis, President of the fallen Confederacy. 
Almost every newspaper, magazine, and periodical of the North 
of that Jay fairly teemed with articles and expressions, in 
which many public men joined. crying out, “ Hang the traitor.” 
Hang the conspirator.” Hang the murderer of our sons and 
brothers.” Hang the old woman.” This latter ery came from 
the charge that he had been captured wearing a woman’s shawl 
as a disguise. But, Mr. President, thank God! wiser counsels 
and more humane thoughts prevailed, and Jefferson Davis was 
not hanged. 

Mr. President, at that very time almost every great newspaper 
and periodical in Great Britain inveighed against such a course, 
insisting that “it would be to turn back the wheels of civiliza- 
tion and human progress.” 

Their pleadings had the effect of arousing public sentiment 
to a sense of justice and humanity, and the life of Jefferson 
Davis was spared. 
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Mr. President, if it was then the judgment of the English 
people that such action would haye been “repugnant to human 
civilization and humai progress,” what will the world say to-day, 
after 50 years of advanced intelligence, religion, culture, and 
humanitarian thought, if Roger Casement shall be hanged? 

Mr. President, let the proud sons of Great Britain ponder 
before taking this step. 

I ask no drastic step at the hands of the Senate. I ask no 
arms, no money, no men, only the simplest, kindliest thing in the 
world, namely, that the President may use his kindly offices to 
try to stop the execution of Sir Roger Casement. 

Mr. President, as it was with Robert Emmet, so it was with 
Casement—his condemnation was assured before he was 
arraigned. 

Mr. President, I feel that this great Republic, the pride and 
admiration of the world, should sound a clear and clarion cry 
to stay the execution of the sentence of death upon Sir Roger 
Casement. Civilization stands aghast at the thought. The world 
has moved. To carry out this sentence is to turn backward the 
advance of human progress. What would the world have said if, 
after our late Civil War, the United States Government had pro- 
posed and carried out the thought of hanging on the gallows 
Robert E. Lee, Robert Toombs, Judah P. Benjamin, and others? 

Why, Mr. President, the 50 years that have elapsed since that 
unhappy strife would not have effaced the hate and vengeance 
that to this day would fill the very air with curses. But a wiser, 
more humane policy has brought to this country love, friendship, 
and loyalty. . 

Mr. President, my resolution but asks the kindly intercession 
of the President to stay this judicial murder. Will not the great 
Senate of the United States raise its voice to ask a halt against 
this unholy and inhuman proceeding? 

An anonymous letter to me says that I was “moved by a 
woman’s tears.” Yes, Mr. President; I was. A day or two 
ago a woman came to me, clad in somber garb. She was a 
stranger, who, suffused with tears, and, in a voice choked with 
sobs, told me she was the sister of Sir Roger Casement. I lis- 
tened to her sad story. Yes, Mr. President; my heart was 
touched. Yes; I was moved by a woman's tears, and I am proud 
of it, and I would be ashamed of a man who would not be so 
moved. 

Mr. President, in urging my resolution necessarily I am not 
pressing the cause of Ireland’s freedom, though I believe in it; 
but rather I am pleading the cause of justice and the promptings 
of humanity. Senators, my brothers, will you not aid to stay the 
execution of this brutal and unholy sentence? 

Mr. President, the Manchester Guardian, of England, makes a 
direct plea for clemency for Sir Roger. It says: 

His crimes are free from taint of sordidness and meanness. The 
death penay will do nothing to kill such dreams as his. Rather, it will 
give them life. 

Mr. President, I feel that this body should have entered 
a protest in the cases of the poor men who were braced up 
against a wall in Dublin and shot as dogs in a kennel; but 
that slaughter was perpetrated so rapidly that there was no 
opportunity for the people and the Senate of the United States 
to express themselves. I ask, in God’s name, have not Great 
Britain and the world had enough of bloodletting? Must more 
of human gore be shed to satisfy this Moloch of war? 

I trust, Mr. President, that unanimous consent may be 
given to discharge the Committee on Foreign Relations from the 
further consideration of the resolution to which I have referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Jersey 
moves that the Committee on Foreign Relations be discharged 
from the further consideration of Senate resolution 223. Is 
there objection to the present consideration of the motion? 

Mr. STONE. I ask that it go over under the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 
the rule. . 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Now, Mr. President, may I 
ask the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, if by 


parliamentary method the resolution can be stifled and stayed, f- 


whether he would consider a resolution in the following words: 


Resolved, That the President be requested to advise our ambassador 
to Great Britain to use his kindly offices unofficially to ask for the com- 
mutation of the sentence of death passed upon Sir Roger Casement. 


I should like to ask the Senator as to his feelings on a resolu- 
tion of that character. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I have been out of the city for 
four or five days. I returned this morning, and came into the 
Senate when the motion of the distinguished Senator was made. 
Under the circumstances, I should like to have it go over. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Does the Senator refer to the 
last resolution which I have indicated? 
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Mr. STONE. I wish the whole matter to go over until to- 
morrow morning. 

Mr, MARTINE of New Jersey. Well, Mr. President, I must 
how, of course, to the rules of this body; but I say earnestly 
it is a wrong on the part of the United States Senate to refuse 
to take action; it is a crime against justice and humanity. T 
might expect, and mayhap tolerate, opposition from some other 
source, but I can not understand the position of a great, wise 
man, à leader of the great Democratic Party of the people, in 
opposing a resolution which simply asks the President to re- 
quest our Ambassador to Great Britain to use his kindly offices 
unofficially. I ask not to tie you; I only ask an expression of 
this liberty-loving and peaceful people. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I hope the matter will go over 
under the rule. F ask that it take that course. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Very well. 

a VICE PRESIDENT, The matter goes over under the 
rule, 


POST-OFFICE APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT (S. DOC. NO. 
499). 


Mr. BANKHEAD. I submit a report of the conferees on the 
Post Office appropriation bill, which I ask may be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The conference report is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagrecing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10484) making appropriations for the service of the Post Office 
Depurtment for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1917, and for other 
purposes, haying met, after full and free conference have agreed 
ne 5 and do recommend to their respective Houses us 

ollows: å 

1 85 the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 43, 55, 
an 7 

That the House recede from its disagree::ent to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 27, 28, 80, 31, 32, 34, 36, 57, 
38, 40, 42, 44, 47, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 56, 57, 58, 59, GO, and 61, and 
agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amon- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Page 5, after line 4 in lieu of the matter 
inserted by the said amendment, insert the following: That the 
Postmaster General shall not approve or continue any rule or 
regulation which terminates the employment of any employee 
by reason of absence on account of illness for a period of less 
thun one year, and that any postal employee who has entered the 
military service of the United States or who shall hereafter 
enter it shall, upon being honorably discharged therefrom, be 
permitted to resume the position in the Postal Department which 
he left to enter such military service“; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Page 5, after line 4, at the end of the 
amendment of the Senate, following the amount“ $6,000” insert 
the following: and the employment of such officer hereafter is 
authorized”; and the Senate agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Page 12, restore the matter stricken out 
by said amendment; amend to read as follows: “ For compen- 
sation to printers, mechanics and skilled laborers, 22, at 81200 
each, 4 at $1,100 each; 3 at $1,000 each and 28 at $900 each; in 
all, $59,000 ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 26, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: On page 13, line 16, strike out all of 
the amendment after the amount “$130,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its agreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 29, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Page 29, line 19, in line 3 of the amend- 
ment, strike out all after the word “annum”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement te the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 33, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Page 16, line 5, in line 4 of said 
amendment, strike out “June 30” and insert in lieu thereof 
the words “ March 4”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 35, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Page 16, after line 16, at the end 
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of said amendment, after the word “sixteen,” insert the fol- 
lowing: “And that section 10 of the said act be amended by 
inserting after the first word of said section, That.“ the words 
‘section 198 of the; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 39, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Page 17, line 24, in lieu of the matter 
inserted by the said amendment, insert the following: “Pro- 
vided, That hereafter every railroad company carrying the 
mails shall carry on any train it operates and without extra 
charge therefor the persons in charge of the mails and when on 
duty and traveling to and from duty, and all duly accredited 
ngents and officers of the Post Office Department and the Rail- 
way Mail Service and post-office inspectors, while traveling on 
official business, upon the exhibition of their credentials: Pro- 
vided further, That no part of this appropriation shall be paid 
for carrying the mail over the bridge across the Mississippi 
River at St. Louis, Mo., other than upon a mileage basis: But 
provided further, That the Postmaster General may, in his dis- 
cretion, pay within the present law a fair and reasonable price 
for the special transfer and terminal service at the Union Sta- 
tion at East St. Louis, III., and at the Union Station at St. 
Louis, Mo., including the use, lighting, and heating of the mail 
building, and transfer service at St. Louis, Mo., provided the 
amount so paid shall not exceed $35,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 41, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Page 19, line 8, in lieu of the matter 
inserted by the said amendment, insert the following: “Provided 
further, That railway postal clerks shall be credited with full 
time when deadheading under orders of the department”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 45, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: On page 26, line 16, restore the 
amount proposed by the House, and on page 26 of the bill, in 
line 14, after the word “ purchase,” insert the word “ rental”; 
und the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 46, and agre to the same with 
an amendment as follows: On page 27, line 26, in lieu of the 
matter stricken out and inserted by said amendment, insert the 
following: 1 

“That rural mail delivery shall be extended so as to serve, 
as nearly as practicable, the entire rural population of the 
United States. 

* Hereafter all rural mail delivery routes shall be divided into 
two classes to be known as— 

“Standard horse-drawn vehicle routes, which shall be 24 
miles in length, and 

“Standard motor-vehicle routes, which shall be 50 miles in 
length, and shall only be established hereafter when a majority 
of the proposed patrons who are heads of families residing upon 
such proposed routes shall by written petition ask the Post 
Office Department to establish the same. 

“Nothing herein contained shall be construed to prohibit the 
establishment of horse-drawn vehicle routes of less length than 
the standard of 24 miles: Provided, That if in the discretion 
of the Postmaster General, in order to render more complete 
service, it should be necessary to do so the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is hereby authorized to increase the length of routes not 
to exceed 50 per cent above the standards herein prescribed, 
and in such eases the compensation of the carrier on such horse- 
drawn vehicle routes shall be increased above the maximum 
pay heretofore fixed by law for rural carriers at the rate of 
$24 per annum for each mile of said routes in excess of 80 
miles, and any major fraction of a mile shall be counted as a 
mile: Provided further, That carriers in rural mail-delivery 
service shall furnish and maintain at their own expense all 
necessary vehicle equipment for prompt handling of the mail: 
And provided further, That nothing herein shall be construed, 
nnd no order shall be issued, to prevent the use of motor vehicles 
on horse-drawn vehicle routes: Provided further, The Post- 
master General in his discretion may require all carriers to 
furnish sufticient equipment to properly handle postal business 
on their routes: And provided further, That the Postmaster 
General may, in his discretion, allow and pay additional com- 
pensation to rural letter carriers who are required to carry 
pouch mail to intermediate post offices, or for intersecting loop 
routes, in all cases where it appears that the carriage of such 
pouches increases the expense of the equipment required by the 
carrier or materially increases the amount of labor performed 
by him, such compensation not to exceed the sum of $12 per 
annum 1 each mile such carrier is required to carry such pouch 
or pouches. 


i 

“The Postmaster General is hereby authorized and directed 
to reorganize and readjust existing Rural Mail Delivery Service 
where necessary to conform to the standards herein prescribed: 
Provided further, That in making appointments of rural car- 
riers for service on new routes, which may be created by the 
reorganization hereim ordered, preference shall be given to car- 
riers who were formerly employed in Rural Delivery Service 
and who were separated therefrom on or after June 30, 1915, 
by reason of any previous reorganization of the service and 
without charges against them: And provided further, That the 
Postmaster General is authorized and directed to pay, out of 
the appropriations already made and still available and un- 
expended for Rural Free Delivery Service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1915, to all letter carriers in the Rural Free 
Delivery Service during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, 
their executors or administrators, the difference between what 
they received for their said services and the amount that would 
have been paid to them in accordance with the proviso con- 
tained in joint resolution making appropriations for the service 
of the Post Office t for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1916, approved March 4, 1915: Provided, That no part of 
the money paid under this provision shall be paid to any agent 
or attorney, directly or indirectly, for any alleged services in 
connection with this appropriation.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 48, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Page 28, line 7, strike out all of the 
amendment after the amount “ $250,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 54, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: On page 81, line 19, in lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: “ But 
no publication shall be sent by freight if such method of trans- 
portation results in unfair discrimination: Provided, That 


| whenever the owner of any publication required by an order 


of the Post Office Department to be transmitted by freight be- 
lieves thlat he is unfairly discriminated against, he may apply 
to the Post Office Department for an opportunity to be heard; 
that upon such application being duly filed in writing, the 
owner of such publication shall have opportunity for a full and 
fair hearing before said department, and pending final deter- 
mination no change shall be made in the method of transporta- 
tion of such publication as ordered by the department. The 
testimony in any such or proceedings shall be reduced 
to writing and filed in the Post Office Department prior to 
entering an order upon such hearing. That upon such hearing 
if the Post Office Department decides adversely to the conten- 
tion of the publisher, such publisher shall have the right, within 
the period of 20 days after the date of the order of the Post 
Office Department made upon such hearing, to appeal to the 
United States Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia for a 
review of such order by said court of appeals, by filing in the 
court a written petition praying that the order of the Post Office 
Department be set aside. A copy of such petition shall be 
forthwith served upon the Post Office Department and there- 
upon the said department forthwith shall certify and file in the 
court a transcript of the record and testimony. Upon the filing 
of such transcript the court shall have jurisdiction to affirm, 
set aside, or modify the order of the department. The jurisdic- 
tion of the Circuit Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
to affirm, set aside, or modify such orders of the Post Office 
Department shall be exclusive. Such proceedings in the Cirenit 
Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia shall be given 
precedence over other cases pending therein and shall be in 
every way expedited’; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 62, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: On page 36, line 6, in lieu of the matter 
stricken out and inserted by the amendment of the Senate, insert 
the following: 

“ Sec. 16. That the Postmaster General is authorized and di- 
rected to readjust the compensation to be paid to railroad com- 
panies from and after the 30th day of June, 1916, or as soon 
thereafter as may be practicable, for the transportation and 
handling of the mails and furnishing facilities and services in 
connection therewith upon the conditions and at the rates here- 
inafter provided. ` 

“The Postmaster General may state railroad mail routes and 
authorize mail service thereon of the following four classes, 
namely: Full railway post-office car service, apartment railway 
post-office car service, storage-car service, and closed-pouch 
service, 

Full railway post-office car mait service shall be service by 
cars 40 feet or more in length, constructed, fitted up, and main- 
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tained for the distribution of mails on trains. The authoriza- 
tions of full railway post-office cars shall be for standard-sized 
ears 60 feet in length, inside measurement, except as hereinafter 
provided. 

“Apartment railway post-office car mail service shall be service 
by apartments less than 40 feet in length in cars constructed, 
fitted up, and maintained for the distribution of mails on trains. 
Two standard sizes of apartment railway post-otlice cars may be 
authorized and paid for, namely, apartments 15 feet and 30 feet 
in length, inside measurement, except as hereinafter provided. 

“ Storage-car mail service shall be service by ears used for the 
storage and carriage of mails in transit other than by full and 
apartment railway post-office cars, The authorizations for stor- 
age cars shall be for cars 60 feet in length, inside measurement, 
except as hereinafter provided: Provided, That storage space in 
units of 3 feet, T feet, 15 feet, and 30 feet, both sides of car, may 
be authorized in baggage cars at not exceeding pro rata of the 

rates. hereinafter named for 60-foot storage cars. 

Service by full and apartment railway post-office cars and 
storage cars shall include the carriage therein of all mail matter, 
equipment, and supplies for the mail service and the employees 
of the Postal Service or Post Office Department, as shall be 
directed by the Postmaster General to be so carried. 

*Closed-pouch mail service shall be the transportation and 
handling by railroad employees of mails on trains on which full 
or apartment railway post-office cars are not authorized, except 
as hereinbefore provided. The authorizations for elosed-pouch 
service shall be for units of T feet and 3 feet in length, both sides 
of car. 

“The rates of payment for the services authorized in accord- 
ance with this section shall be as follows, namely: 

For full railway post-office car mail service at not exceeding 
21 cents for each mile of service by a-60-foot car, 

“In addition thereto he may allow not exceeding $4.25 as a 
combined initial and terminal rate for each one-way trip of a 60- 
foot car. ° 

“For apartment railway post-office car mail service at not 
exceeding 11 cents for each mile of service by a 30-foot apart- 
ment car and 6 cents for each mile of service by a 15-foot apart- 
ment car, 

“Tn addition thereto he may allow not exceeding $2.75 as a 
eombined initial and terminal rate for each one-way trip of a 
30-foot apartment car and $2 as a combined initial and terminal 
rate for each one-way trip, of a 15-foot apartment ear. 

“For storage-car mail service at not exceeding 21 cents for 
each mile of service by a 60-foot car. 

In addition thereto, he may allow not exceeding $4.25 as a 
combined initial and terminal rate for each one-way trip of a 
60-foot car. 

“Where authorizations are made for cars of the standard 
lengths of 60, 30, and 15 feet, as provided by this section, and the 
railroad company is unable to furnish such cars of the length 
authorized, but furnishes cars of lesser length than those au- 
thorized, but whieh are determined by the department to be 
suficient for the service, the Postmaster General may accept the 
same and pay only for the actual space furnished and used, the 
compensation to be not exceeding pro rata of that provided by 
this section for the standard length so authorized: Provided, 
That the Postmaster General may accept cars and apartments of 
greater length than those of the standard requested, but no com- 
pensation shall be allowed for such excess lengths. 

“ For closed pouch service, at not exceeding 14 cents for each 
mile of service when a 3-foot unit is authorized, and 3 cents for 
each mile of service when a 7-foot unit is authorized. 

“Tn addition thereto he may allow not exceeding 25 cents as 
the combined initial and terminal rate for each one-way trip of a 
3-foot unit of service and 50 cents as a combined initial and ter- 
minal rate for each one-way trip of a T-foot unit of service. 

“Railroad companies whose railroads were constructed in 
whole or in part by a land grant made by Congress, on the con- 
dition that the mails should be transported over their roads at 
such price as Congress should by law direct, shall receive only 
, 80 per cent of the compensation otherwise authorized by this 
section. 

The initial and terminal rates provided for herein shall cover 
expenses of loading. and unloading mails, switching, lighting, 
heating, cleaning mail ears, and all other expenses incidental to 
station service and required by the Postmaster General in connec- 
tion with the mails that are not included in the car-mile rate. 
The allowance for full railway post-office cars, apartment railway 
post-office cars, and storage cars may be varied in accordance 
with the approximate difference in their respeetive cost of con- 
struction and maintenance. 


In computing the ear miles of the full railway post-office cars 
and apartment railway post-office cars, the maximum space au- 
thorized in either direction of a round-trip car run shall be re- 
garded as the space to be computed in both directions, uniess 
otherwise mutually agreed upon. 

“In computing the car miles of storage cars, the maximum 
space authorized in either direction of a round-trip car run shall 
be regarded as the space to be computed in both directions, unless 
the car be used by the company in the return movement, or other- 
wise mutually agreed upon. 

“New service and additional service may be authorized at not 
exceeding the rates herein provided, and service may be reduced 
or discontinued with pro rata reductions in pay, as the needs of 
the Postal Service may require: Provided, That no additional pay 
shall be allowed for additional service unless specifically au- 
thorized by the Postmaster General. 

“The Postmaster General is authorized to make special con- 
tracts with the railroad companies for the transportation of the 
mails where in his Judgment the conditions warrant the applica- 
tion of higher rates than those herein specified, and make re- 
port to Congress of all eases where such special contracts are 
made and the terms and reasons therefor. 

“All cars or parts of cars used for the Railway Mail Service 
shall be of such construction, style, length, and character, and 
furnished in such manner as shall be required by the Postmaster 
General, and shall be constructed, fitted up, maintained, heated, 
lighted, and cleaned by and at the expense of the railroad com- 
panies. No pay shall be allowed for service by any railway post- 
office car which is not sound in material and construction and 
which is not equipped with sanitary drinking-water containers 
and toilet facilities, nor unless such car is regularly and thor- 
oughly cleaned. No pay shall be allowed for service by any 
wooden full railway post-office car unless constructed substan- 
tially In accordance with the most approved plans and specifi- 
cations of the Post Office Department for such type of cars, nor 
for service by any wooden full railway post-office car run in any 
train between adjoining steel cars, or between the engine and a 
steel car adjoining. After the Ist of July, 1917, the Postmaster 
General shall not approve or allow to be used, or pay for service 
by, any full railway post-office car not constructed of steel or 
steel underframe or equally indestructible material; and all full 
railway post-office cars accepted for this service and contracted 
for by the railroad companies hereafter shall be constructed of 
steel. Until July 1, 1917, in cases of emergency and in cases 
where the necessities of the service require it, the Postmaster 
General may provide for service by full railway post-office cars 
of other than steel or steel underframe construction, and fix 
therefor such rate of compensation within the maximum herein 
provided as shall give consideration to the inferior character of 
construction, and the railroad companies shall furnish service 
by such cars at such rates so fixed. 

“Service over property owned or controlled by another com- 
pany or a terminal company shall be considered service of the 
railroad company using such property and not that of the other 
or terminal company: Provided, That service over land-grant 
roads shall be paid for as herein provided. 

“Railroad companies carrying the mails shall furnish all 
necessary facilities for caring for and handling them while in 
their custody. They shall furnish all ears or parts of cars used 
in the transportation and distribution of the mails, except as 
herein otherwise provided, and place them in stations before the 
departure of trains at such times and when required to do so. 
They shall provide station space and rooms for handling, stor- 
ing, and transfer of mails in transit, including the separation 
thereof, by packages for connecting lines, and such distribution 
of registered mail in transit as may be necessary, and for offices 
for the employees of the Railway Mail Service engaged in such 
station work when required by the Postmaster General, in which 
mail from station boxes may be distributed if it does not require 
additional space. 

“Tf any railroad company carrying the mails shall fail or 
refuse to provide cars or apartments in cars for distribution 
purposes when required by the Postmaster General, or shall fail 
or refuse to construct, fit up, maintain, heat, light, and clean 
such ears and provide such appliances for use in case of accident 
as may be required by the Postmaster General, it shall be fined 
such reasonable sum as may, in the discretion of the Postmaster 
General, be deemed proper. 

“The Postmaster General shall in all cases decide upon what 
trains and in what manner the mails shall be conveyed, Every 
railroad company carrying the mails shall carry on any train 
it operates, and with due speed, all mailable matter, equipment, 
and supplies directed to be carried thereon. If any such rail- 
road company shall fail or refuse to transport the mails, equip- 
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ment, and supplies when required by the Postmaster General 
on any train or trains it operates, such company shall be fined 
such reasonable amount as may, in the discretion of the Post- 
master General, be deemed proper. 

“The Postmaster General may make deductions from the pay 
of rallrond companies carrying the mails under the provisions of 
this section for reduction in service or infrequency of service 
where, in his judgment, the importance of the facilities with- 
drawn or reduced requires it, and impose fines upon them for 
delinquencies. He may deduct the price of the value of the 
service in cases where it is not performed, and not exceeding 
three times its value if the failure be occasioned by the fault of 
the railroad company. 

“The provisions of this section shall apply to service operated 
by railroad companies partly by railroad and partly by steam- 
boats. 

“The provisions of this section respecting the rates of com- 
pensation shall not apply to mails conveyed under special ar- 
„rangement in freight trains, for which rates not exceeding the 
usual and just freight rates may be paid, in accordance with 
the classifications and tariffs approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

“Railroad companies carrying the mails shall submit under 
oath, when and in such form as may be required by the Post- 
master General, evidence as to the performance of seryice. 

“The Postmaster General shall, from time to time, request 
information from the Interstate Commerce Commission as to the 
revenue received by railroad companies from express companies 
for services rendered in the transportation of express matter, 
and may, in his discretion, arrange for the transportation of mail 
matter other than of the first class at rates not exceeding those 
so ascertained and reported to him, and it shall be the duty of 
the railroad companies to carry such mail matter at such rates 
fixed by the Postmaster General. 

“The Postmaster General is authorized, in his discretion, to 
petition the Interstate Commerce Commission for the determina- 
tion of a postal carload or less-than-carload rate for transporta- 
tion of mail matter of the fourth class and periodicals, and may 
provide for and authorize such transportation, when practicable, 
at such rates, and it shall be the duty of the railroad companies 
to proyide and perform such service at such rates and on the 
conditions prescribed by the Postmaster General. 

“The Postmaster General may, in his discretion, distinguish 
between the several classes of mail matter, and provide for less 
frequent dispatches of mail matter of the third and fourth classes 
and periodicals when lower rates for transportation or other 
economies may be secured thereby without material detriment to 
the service. 

The Postmaster General is authorized to return to the mails, 
when practicable for the utilization of car space paid for and not 
needed for the mails, postal cards, stamped envelopes, newspaper 
wrappers, empty mail bags, furniture, equipment, and other sup- 
plies for the Postal Service. 

“The Postmaster General, in cases of emergency between 
October 1 and April 1 of any year, may hereafter return to the 
mails empty mail bags and other equipment theretofore with- 
drawn therefrom as required by law, and, where such return re- 
quires additional authorization of car space under the provisions 
of this section, to pay for the transportation thereof as provided 
for herein out of the appropriation for inland transportation by 
railroad routes. 

“The Postmaster General may have the weights of mail taken 
on railroad mail routes, and computations of the average loads 
of the several classes of cars and other computations for sta- 
tistical and administrative purposes made at such times as he 
may elect, and pay the expense thereof out of the appropriation 
for inland transportation by railroad routes. 

“Pending the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, as hereinafter provided for, the existing method and 
rates of railway mail pay shall remain in effect, except on such 
routes or systems as the Postmaster General shall select, and to 
the extent he may find it practicable and necessary to place 
upon the space system of pay in the manner and at the rates 
provided in this section, with the consent and approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in order to properly present 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission the matters herein- 
after referred thereto: Provided, That if the final decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission shall be adverse to the 
space system, and if the rates established by it under whatever 
inethod or system is adopted shall be greater or less than the 
rates under this section, the Postmaster General shall readjust 
the compensation of the carriers on such selected routes and 
systems in accordance therewith, from the dates on which the 
rites named in this section became effective, 


“All railway common carriers are hereby required to trans- 
port such mail matter as may be offered for transportation by 
the United States in the manner, under the conditions, and with 
the service prescribed by the Postmaster General and shall be 
entitled to receive fair and reasonable compensation for such 
transportation and for the service connected therewith. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is hereby empowered 
and directed as soon as practicable to fix and determine from 
time to time the fair and reasonable rates and compensation 
for the transportation of such mail matter by railway common 
carriers and the service connected therewith, prescribing the 
method or methods by weight, or space, or both, or otherwise, 
for ascertaining such rate or compensation, and to publish the 
same, and orders so made and published shall continue in foree 
until changed by the commission after due notice and hearing. 

In fixing and determining the fair and reasonable rates for 
such service the commission shall consider the relation existing 
between the railroads as public-service corporations and the 
Government, and the nature of such service as distinguished, 
if there be a distinction, from the ordinary transportation busi- 
ness of the railroads. 

“The procedure for the ascertainment of said rates and com- 
pensation shall be as follows: 

“Within three months from and after the approval of this 
act, or as soon thereafter as may be practicable, the Postmaster 
General shall file with the commission a statement showing the 
transportation required of all railway common carriers, includ- 
ing the number, equipment, size, and construction of the cars 
necessary for the transaction of the business; the character 
and speed of the trains which are to carry the various kinds 
of mail; the service, both terminal and en route, which the car- 
riers are to render; and all other information which may be 
material to the inquiry, but such other information may be filed 
at any time in the discretion of the commission. 

“The Postmaster General is authorized to employ such cler- 
ical and other assistance as shall be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this section, and to rent quarters in Washington, 
D. C., if necessary, for the clerical force engaged thereon, and 
to pay for the same out of the appropriation for inland trans- 
portation by railroad routes. The Postmaster General shall file 
with the commission a comprehensive plan for the transporta- 
tion of the mails on said railways and shall embody therein 
what he believes to be the reasonable rate or compensation the 
said railway carriers should receive. Thereupon the commission 
shall give notice of not less than 30 days to each carrier so 
required to transport mail and render service, and upon a day 
to be fixed by the commission, not later than 30 days after the 
expiration of the notice herein required, each of said carriers 
shall make answer and the commission shall proceed with the 
hearing as now provided by law for other hearings between 
earriers and shippers or associations. 

“All the provisions of the law for taking testimony, securing 
evidence, penalties, and procedure are hereby made applicable. 

“ For the purpose of determining and fixing rates or compen- 
sation hereunder the commission is authorized to make such 
classification of carriers as may be just and reasonable and, 
where just and equitable, fix general rates applicable to all 
carriers in the same classification. 

“Pending such hearings, and the final determination of the 
question, if the Interstate Commerce Commission shall deter- 
mine that it is necessary or advisable, in order to carry out the 
provisions of this section (a), to have additional and more 
frequent weighing of the mails for statistical purposes, the Post- 
master General, upon request of the commission, shall provide 
therefor in the manner now prescribed by law, but such weigh- 
ing need not be for more than 30 days. 

“At the conclusion of the hearing the commission shall es- 
tablish by order a fair. reasonable rate or compensation to be 
received, at such stated times as may be named in the order, 
for the transportation of mail matter and the service connected 
therewith, and during the continuance of the order the Post- 
master General shall pay the carrier from the appropriation 
herein made such rate or compensation. 

“ Either the Postmaster General of any such carrier may at 
any time after the lapse of six months from the entry of the 
order assailed apply for a reexamination, and thereupon sub- 
stantially similar proceedings shall be had with respect to the 
rate or rates for service covered by said application, provided 
said carrier or carriers have an interest therein. 

“For the purposes of this section the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is hereby vested with all the powers which it is now 
authorized by law to exercise in the investigation and ascer- 
tainment of the justness and reasonableness of freight, passen- 
ger, and express rates to be paid by private shippers. 
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“ The Interstate Commerce Commission shall allow to railroad 
companies whose railroads were constructed in whole or in part 
by a land grant made by Congress on condition that the mails 
should be transported over their roads at such price as Congress 
should by law direct only 80 per cent of the compensation paid 
other railroads for transporting the mails and all services by the 
railroads in connection therewith. 

“The existing law for the determination of mail pay, except 
as herein lified, shall continue in effect until the Interstate 
Commerce Commission under the provisions hereof fixes the fair, 
reasonable rate or compensation for such transportation and 
service, 

“That the appropriations for inland transportation by railroad 
routes and for railway post-office car service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, are hereby made available for the purposes 
of this section. 

“ That it shall be unlawful for any railroad company to refuse 
to perform mail service at the rates or methods of compensation 
provided by law when required by the Postmaster General so to 
do, and for such offense shall be fined $1,000. Each day of 
refusal shall constitute a separate offense.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 63, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Page 48, line 15, in line 16 of the amend- 
ment strike out all of the balance of the amendment after the 
word “ Commission,” and in lieu thereof insert the following: 
“after thorough and independent consideration by that body 
in such manner as it may determine“; and the Senate agree to 
the same, $ 

J. H. BANKHEAD, - 
T. W. HARDWICK, 

CHs. E. TOWNSEND, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
JohN A. Moon, 

D. E. FINLEY, 
H. STEENERSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had, 
on July 17, 1916, approved and signed the following act: 

S. 2986. An act to provide capital for agricultural develop- 
ment, to create a standard form of investment based upon farm 
mortgage, to equalize rates of interest upon farm loans, to fur- 
nish a market for United States bonds, to provide for the in- 
vestment of postal sayings deposits, to create Government de- 
positaries and financial agents for the United States, and for 
other purposes. 


LAWS OF PORTO RICO (H. DOC. NO, 1291). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the 
Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


As required by section 19 of the act of Congress approved 
April 12, 1900, entitled “An act temporarily to provide revenues 
and a civil government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” 
I transmit herewith a copy of the Journal of the Executive 
Council of Forto Rico for the second session of the eighth legis- 
lative assembly, beginning February 14 and ending April 13, 
1916. 


The Wuire House, July 17, 1916. 

INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 60) creating a joint subcommittee from the member- 
ship of the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce and the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce to 
investigate the conditions relating to interstate and foreign com- 
merce, and the necessity of further legislation relating thereto, 
and defining the powers and duties of such subcommittee, which 
were, on page 2, line 6, after “telegraph,” to insert “ wireless, 
cable“; on page 2, line 13, after “ witnesses,” to insert “to ad- 
minister oaths, and to require the various departments, com- 
missions, and other Government agencies of the United States 
to furnish such information and render such assistance as may 
in the judgment of the joint subcommittee be deemed desirable“; 
on page 2, line 16, to strike out “as expeditiously as may be,” 
and insert in lieu thereof “on or before the second Monday in 
January, 1917.“ 


Wooprow WILSON. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House, 

The motion was agreed to. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED, 

H. R. 15842. An act to revise, amend, and codify the laws re- 
lating to publicity of contributions and expenditures made for the 
purpose of influencing the nomination and election of candidates 
for the offices of Senator and Representative in the Congress of 
the United States, extending the same to candidates for nomina- 
tion and election to the offices of President and Vice President of 
the United States, limiting the amount which may be expended, 
providing for the publicity of campaign expenses, and for other 


purposes, was rend twice by its title and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr, SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of unobjected bills on the calendar 
under Rule VIII. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I think there will be a convenient 
opportunity afforded later in the afternoon to take care of un- 
objected bills on the calendar. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; there will not. : 

Mr. OWEN. But I will not be able to agree to that proposal 
this morning. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of unobjected bills on the calendar 
under Rule VITL 

Mr. OWEN. I raise the parliamentary point that the Senator 
had not the floor after he asked that question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of the opinion that 
under Rule VIII there is not any necessity for a motion. Unless 
some Senator moves to take up specifically a bill under Rule 
VIII, the calendar of unobjected bills is now in order. 

Mr. OWEN. I move, as a substitute for the motion of the 
Senator from Utah, that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of House bill 13391, the amendment to the Federal reserve act. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, a motion can not be made to 
substitute another bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It must be perfectly apparent to 
the Senate that under Rule VIII the calendar is now in order 
for unobjected bills, and it does not require any motion. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, the calendar is in order, Mr. Presi- 
dent; but I think what the Senate desires, on both sides of the 
Chamber, is that bills shall be taken up to which there is no 
objection, and acted upon and the calendar cleared. There is 
no doubt but that the Senator can bring his bill up by motion, 
or any other bill on the calendar, if the Senate desires to con- 
sider it, as soon as the other bills are out of the way. 

The other day it was understood that we were to have at 
least two morning hours a week. The first morning hour that 
the Senate had, the whole time was taken up in considering the 
bill that the Senator from Oklahoma now wants to consider 
again, I think, in justice to all the balance of the Senators who 
have bills on the calendar in which they are deeply interested 
and to which there is no objection, that the time ought to be 
given to those bills this morning. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent, in Heu 
of the suggestion made by the Senator from Utah, that from 
5 to half past 6 the Senate act on unobjected bills. 

Mr. SWANSON. I object to that Mr. President. 

Mr, OWEN. Then, I make the same request for to-morrow 
afternoon. 

Mr. SWANSON. I can not consent to anything that would 
displace the consideration of the naval appropriation bill. 

Mr. OWEN. After 5 o'clock it is difficult to keep a quorum 
here, and I call the attention of the Senator from Virginia to 
that fact. It is very difficult to keep a quorum between 5 and 
half past 6, and on the unobjected bills there will be no difficulty 
of that sort. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. SMOOT. My motion was in order, to proceed te the con- 
sideration of unobjected bills. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I am in sympathy 
with the desire to call the calendar for unobjected-to cases, but 
I do not think that can be done by motion. You can not start 
the call of the calendar and stop the right, after it starts, to 
move to take up any bill on the calendar. The Senator from 
Utah, I am sure, agrees with me about that. We can really 
only call the calendar for unobjected-to cases by unanimous 
consent. When we start the call of the calendar, except under 
unanimous consent, any Senator has the right to move to take 
up some other case. 
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I make this point of order, not because I object to the call of 
the calendar, but because I do not wish to see any rule estab- 
lished that such a motion can be made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Every once in a while the present 
occupant of the chair tries to cut a Gordian knot by paying no 
attention to the rules of the Senate. The question now before 
the Senate is simply whether it will proceed with the calendar 
for the consideration of unobjected bills, or whether the 
motion of the Senator from Oklahoma shall prevail. If the 
Senate wants to proceed with the unobjected bills, there is 
no trouble in doing so by voting down the motion of the Senator 
from Oklahoma. If it does not, it can agree to that motion. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a moment, in answer to the 
Senator from Georgia. I was of the opinion that under the rules 
that motion could not be made until it was held by the Vice 
President that a motion of that kind could be made. ‘There is 
a record of it, and I thought T had it here in my desk, but I have 
not. I can get it, however, in a very few moments. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, before the motion of the 
Senator from Oklahoma is put, if that is in order now, I will 
ask the Senator from Oklahoma to repeat his request that we 
give from 5 to half past 6 to the consideration of unobjected 
cases, 

Mr. OWEN. I requested unanimous consent that from 5 to 
half past 6 we might take unobjected bills, because at that 
time it is so difficult to keep a quorum on the naval bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have objected to that, and I will object to 
any arrangement that interferes with the progress that ought to 
be made on the naval appropriation bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I will ask the Senator from Oklahoma to 
withdraw his objection, and let us consider the unobjected bills 
now. 

Mr. OWEN. My request is withdrawn by the objection of the 
Senator from Virginia, because I could only ask unanimous con- 
sent. I withdraw it, however. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I mean the Senator’s objection to my re- 
quest for the consideration of unobjected bills on the calendar. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I was right in the midst of the 
disposition of this matter when I was interrupted. It will take 
only a short time to dispose of it. It is a very important mat- 
ter—a matter affecting the operation of the Federal reserve act. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that there are a good 
many other bills on the calendar that are very important, and 
perhaps we will reach the bill to which the Senator refers to- 
day. I do not know that there is any objection at all to it. 

Mr. OWEN. I think we can dispose of the bill in half an 
hour. There are just some verbal amendments to be added to 
the act. The matter is practically an agreed report. I do not 
know of any objection to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, let the Senate decide what they want 
to do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Rule VIII is perfectly plain: 

At the conclusion of the morning business for each day, unless upon 
motion the Senate shall at any time otherwise order, the Senate will 
proceed to the consideration of the Calendar of Bills and Resolutions, 
and continue such consideration until 2 o'clock, and bills and resolu- 
tions that are not objected to shall be taken up in their order, and 
each Senator shall be entitled to speak once and for five minutes only 
upon any question. 

There is not a question of doubt about the rule, and the mo- 
tion that is in order is the motion of the Senator from Oklahoma 
to proceed to the consideration of the bill indicated by him. If 
the Senate does not want to take up that bill, all it has to do is 
to vote down the motion. [Putting the question.] The Chair is 
in doubt. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, let us not take up the time of the Senate in 
that way. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Harding Norris Sterling 
Bankhead Hardwick Oliver Stone 
Brandegee Hitchcock Overman Sutherland 
Catron Hughes Owen Swanson 
Chamberlain Husting Page Thomas 
Clapp Johnson, Me. Phelan Thompson 
Clark, Wyo. Jones Pomerene ‘Townsend 
Clarke, Ark. Kenyon nsdell Vardaman 
Culberson La Follette Shafroth . Walsh 
Cummins Lane Sheppard Warren 
Curtis Lod Simmons Weeks 
Dillingham MeCumber Smith, Ariz. Williams 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Smith, Ga. Works 
Gallinger Martine, N. J. Smith, S. C. 

Gronna Nelson moo 


Mr. VARDAMAN. I wish to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. Suretps] is unavoidably absent on im- 
portant business of the Senate. I desire this announcement to 
stand for the day. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
tors from Indiana [Mr. Kern and Mr. Taccartr] have been 
called to one of the departments on an important matter of 
public business. . 


I desire to state that both the Sena- 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I have been requested to an- 
nounce that the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CHIL- 
TON] is absent on official business and is paired with the senior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to state that the junior Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Horts] is absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-eight Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I wish to state briefly that I 
am a member of the Committee on Banking and Currency. I 
have not had an opportunity of giving the time I should have 
given to the bill which the Senator from Oklahoma desires to 
take up. I wish to state that the bankers of my State are pro- 
testing against certain provisions of the bill. They are opposed 
to a system of branch banks, and I believe the bill ought to be 
amended. Undoubtedly it will require a great deal of time. It 
ought to be fully discussed. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
North Dakota that the objection he has in mind will be fully 
met by the insertion, in line 4 of page 19, after the word “ dis- 
trict,” of the words: 

Or in any State whose statutes do not specifically authorize branches 
for banks having State charters. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, a parliamentary inguiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator from New Hampshire 
will state it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Is the bill before the Senate now? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Itis not. 

Mr. GALLINGER, The motion is not debatable. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not debatable. The question 
is on the motion of the Senator from Oklahoma that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 13391, to amend an 
act approved December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve 
act, by adding a new section. [Putting the question.] The Chair 
is in doubt. 

Mr. OWEN. I call for a division. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Those in favor of the motion will 
please rise. [A pause.] Those opposed will rise. [A pause.] 
The vote is a tie—26 to 26. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. HARDING (when his name was called). On account of 
the absence of the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop], with whom I am paired, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when the name of Mr. Satrrn of Michigan 
was called). I wish to announce the absence of my colleague 
[Mr. Sauru of Michigan]. He is paired with the junior Senator 
from Missouri IMr. Reen]. This announcement may stand for 
all votes to-day. 

Mr. VARDAMAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH], but it re- 
lates only to the naval bill. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). IT transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lrrrerrr] to the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. LEWIS] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James]. In 
his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEN- 
ROSE] to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] and vote 
“i yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

. Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce the following 
pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] ; 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr] with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON] ; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Myers]; and 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Wapswortu] with the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hors]. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after having voted in the negative). I 
observe that the senior Senator from Maryland IMr. Surrg] 
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has not voted. Having a general pair with that Senator, I with- 
draw my vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am paired with the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. O'Gorman], who is absent. I transfer my pair 
to the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] and vote nay.” 

Mr. BECKHAM. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] to the Senator from Oklahoma 
Mr. Gore] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (after having voted in the negative). I 
inquire whether the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE} has 
voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have a pair with that Senator, and 
I withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 26, as follows: 


YEAS—32. 
Ashurst Johnson, Me. Pittman Stone 
Beckham Johnson, S. Dak. Pomerene Swanson 
Broussard Lane Ransdell Thomas 
Chamberlain Martin, Va. Shafroth Thompson 
Culberson Martine, N. J. Sheppard Tillman 
Hitchcock Overman Simmons Vardaman 
Hughes Owen Smith, Ga. Walsh 
Husting Phelan Smith, S. C. Williams 
NAYS—26. t 
Brady Fletcher ` McCumber Smoot 
Brandegee Gallinger Norris Sterling 
Catron Hardwick Oliver Townsend 
Clap Jones Pa Warren 
Clark, Wyo. Kenyon Poindexter Works 
Cummins La Follette Sherman 
Curtis Lod Smith, Ariz, 
NOT VOTING—3T. 

Bankhead Gore McLean Smith, Md. 
Borah Gronna Myers Smith, Mich. 
Bryan Harding Nelson Sutherland 
Chilton Hollis Newlands Taggart 
Clarke, Ark. James O'Gorman Underwood 

0 Kern Penrose Wadsworth 
Dillingham Lea, Tenn Reed Weeks 
du Pont Lee, Md Robinson 
Fall Lewis Saulsbury 
Goff Lippitt Shields 


So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
13391) to amend the act approved December 23, 1913, known 
as the Federal reserve act, by adding a new section, 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I move to amend, on page 19, 
after line 4, by inserting certain words. I call the attention of 
the Senator from North Dakota to it. I move to insert the 
words: “or in any State whose statutes do not specifically 
nuhorize branches for banks having State charters,” so that the 
language would read: 


Provided, That no such branch shall be established outside of its 
State or of its Federal reserve district, or in any State whose statutes 
‘lo not specifically authorize branches for banks having State charters. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Has the bill been read? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was before the Senate an hour 
and a half the other day. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Oklahoma will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In the amendment of the committee, page 
19, line 4, after the word “district” and the comma, insert 
“or in any State whose statutes do not specifically authorize 
branches for banks having State charters.” 

Mr. WEEKS. I wish to inquire if section 25 is considered as 
one paragraph or two, whether down to the word “ located“ 
en page 18, line 20, is one paragraplt? 

Mr. OWEN. The proper division of the amendment should 
be in paragraph, although the Senate has not declared a fixed 
purpose with regard to it. I will move, Mr. President, that 
this matter be considered section by section, dealing with the 
different sections as paragraphs. 

Mr. WEEKS. The reason why I make the inquiry is because 
I am opposed to all that comes after line 21, on page 18. I 
think the amendment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma 
applies with propriety to the part that comes before as well as 
the part that comes after, and that these branches should be 
limited to the State or territory where the State laws permit 
that form of banking. 

Mr. OWEN. That is the express purpose of it. 

Mr. WEEKS. I am opposed to that part of the paragraph 
which comes after lire 21, page 18. In other words, I am not 
in favor of branch banks in the counties or in the territory out- 
side of the municipality where the bank is chartered. 

Mr. OWEN. I ask unanimous consent that these amend- 
ments shall be considered section by section, so that any objec- 
tion to any individual section may be expressed and the senti- 


ment of the Senate taken with regard to it. That will open 
the way for the objection of the Senator without embarrassing 
other parts of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to th 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. In section 25a, page 18, line 13, I move to strike 
out the words “ national banking association” and to insert in 
lieu “member bank.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, OWEN, In line 21 I move the same amendment, strik- 
ing out “ national banking association ” and inserting “ member 
bank.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. On page 19, in the same section, line 9, after 
the word “independent,” I move to insert“ national banking,” 
so as to read: } s 

If it were organized as an independent national banking association, 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. In the same section, in line 9, I move to strike 
out the words “required of the parent bank itself by that sec- 
tion“ and insert in lieu thereof “fixed by that section as a 
minimum capitalization for a national banking association 
located in the same place as the parent bank.” 

The amendinent to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. On page 8 of the proposed amendment, after 
line 2, I move to insert an amendment desired by the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON J. I call the attention of the 
Senator from Minnesota to this proposal, a proposal which has 
been reported upon favorably by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, giving certain limited rights of agency to national banks, 
as follows: 

That in addition to the powers now vested by law in national bank- 
ing associations organized under the laws of the United States any 
such association. located and doing business in any place the popula- 
tion of which does not exceed 5,000 inhabitants, as shown b; e last 
preceding decennial census, may, under such rules and regulations as 
may be prescribed by the Comptroller of the Currency, act as the agent 
for any fire, life, or other insurance company authorized by the au- 
thorities of the State in which said bank is located to do business in said 
State, by soliciting and selilng insurance and collecting premiums on poli- 
cies issued by such company; and may receive for services so rendered 
such fees or commissions as may be agreed upon between the said as- 
sociation and the insurance company for which it may act as agent; 
and may also act as the broker or agent for others in making or pro- 
curing loans on real estate located within 100 miles of the place in 
which said bank may be located, receiving for such services a reason- 
able fee or commission : Provided, howerer, That no such bank shall in 
any case guarantee either the principal or interest of any such loans 
or assume or guarantee tLe payment of any premium on insurance 
policies issued through its agency by its principal: And provided fur- 
ther, That the bank shall not guarantee the truth of any statement 
made by an assured in filing his application tor insurance. 

The comptroller recommended in any place where the popula- 
tion does not exceed 3,000 inhabitants. I am willing to insert 
5,000, as desired by the Senator from Minnesota. The matter 
is unimportant either way, I think. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. On page 9, after line 2, I move to insert: 

That section 14 of the said Federal reserve act be amended by adding 
after the last word of paragraph (e) the following words: 

“And with the consent of the Federal Reserve Board to open and 
oer: banking accounts for such foreign correspondents or agen- 
cies. 

Some question arose as to the rights of the Federal reserve 
bank to open these accounts which were reciprocal, and the 
Federal Reserve Board recommended that the language of the 
law be made free from any obscurity. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. In every other instance in the bill where 
the section of the Federal reserve act is amended the entire sec- 
tion as it would read if amended is quoted, 

Mr. OWEN. There are only a few additional lines added at 
the end of the section. It was not necessary to insert the whole 
section. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Very well. 

Mr, GALLINGER. Let the amendment be read from the 
desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Secrerary. On page 9 of the committee amendment, after 
line 2, insert 

That section 14 of the said Federal reserve act be amended by adding 
after the last word of paragraph (e) the following words: 

“And with the consent of the Federal Reserve Board to open and 
o banking accounts for such foreign correspondents or agen- 

es.“ 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. On page 3, after line 15, I move to insert the 
following: 


Add to section 11 a clause, as follows: 
(m) Upon the aflirmative vote of not less than five of its members 
the Federal Reserve Board shall have power from time to time by 
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general ruling covering all districts alike to permit member banks to 
carry in the Federal reserve banks of their respective districts any 
por on of their reserves now required by section 19 of this act to be 
eld in their own vaults.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, it is impossible for any 
Senator, especially one not a member of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee and a Senator who has not the original reserve 
act before him, to have the slightest conception of what these 
very important amendments are to accomplish or wherein they 
change existing law. From the amendment just read it would 
seem to me as it is phrased any portion of it might be construed 
to be the whole of it; certainly it would be 99 per cent of it. 

Mr. OWEN. The purpose is, I will explain to the Senator, to 
permit banks, with the unanimous consent of the Federad Re- 
serve Board—that is, five out of its members—to hold any part 
of their reserves that they see fit in the Federal reserve banks. 
Take some of the big banks in New York City, they would like 
to have the liberty of putting a larger amount of their reserves 
in the Federal reserve banks. 

Mr. BRANDBGEE. I know, and my comment on that lan- 
guage is that any part of it would inelude anything less than 
the whole. 

Mr. OWEN. It does. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am not able to form any opinion, of 
course, about the merit of the amendment. I simply make this 
observation in passing. I do not think that this is at all the 
way in which a very important measure should be passed by the 
Senate in the morning hour with these amendments which are 
proposed on the floor and heard for the first time, not consid- 
ered by the committee, and with no explanation. The Senate 
is voting on the bill whatever the chairman of the committee 
proposes. It may be all exceedingly wise legislation, but the 
Senate is doing it without any real conception of what all the 
changes are going to mean in the Federal reserve act after the 
bill is passed. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President. 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. ý 

Mr. WEEKS. I wish to suggest to the chairman of the com- 
mittee that amendments which have not been considered by the 
committee should not be presented. Here is an important mat- 
ter pending before the Senate. Iam personally in favor of the 
passage of this bill and I am going to take the time of the 
Senate to explain my reasons for favoring its passage, but the 
Senator is now offering amendments which have not been con- 
sidered by the committee. The one which he has just offered I 
recognize as being right in language, but it does seem to me this 
legislation is of such importance that Senators are justified in 
objecting to the consideration of amendments which have not 
been considered by the committee. 

Mr. OWEN. I have no objection to the Senate disregarding 
this particular amendment. It is true it came by report from 
the Federal Reserve Board after the committee had reported the 
bill, but it is a perfectly plain, simple proposal to permit these 
banks to put a larger part of their reserves with the reserve 
banks if they should so desire upon a vote of five of the members 
of the Federal Reserve Board. If any Senator, however, objects 
to the amendment, I am willing to have it laid aside. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GRONNA. Would the Senator from Oklahoma be willing 
to have his bill printed after the amendments which he suggests 
have been adopted and let us consider them to-morrow morning? 

Mr. OWEN. Certainly. I should be glad to have that done. 

Now, Mr. President, I ask for action upon the amendment 
which I have submitted. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. To which amendment does the Senator 
from Oklahoma refer? 

Mr. OWEN. I refer to the last amendment proposed to section 
11 by adding paragraph M. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Where does that come in? I do not think 
I understand the Senator’s statement as to what point it is to 
come in, 

Mr. OWEN. I desire that the amendment be inserted on page 
3,-after line 15. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, Lines 13, 14, and 15, on page 8 of the bill, 
I think, refer simply to an amendment of section 13. 

Mr. OWEN. Iam goihg to suggest certain amendments imme- 
diately to that section, so as to make the language perfectly clear, 
and then let the amendments and the bill be printed and lie over. 
I shall not ask the Senate to act on the matter this morning, after 
suggesting the amendments so that any Senator will have an 
opportunity of examining the amendments which have been pro- 
posed and of understanding the reasons for them. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be agreed to, 
without objection. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Will the Senator from Oklahoma again 
state that amendment? 

Mr. OWEN. The amendment was to have paragraph M 
added to section 11 of the bill; and I intend to move, in line 13, 
certain yerbal changes, so as to make the language harmonious; 
but I am only able to take one step at a time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator from Oklahoma 
is going to ask that the bill be recommitteed to the commit- 
tee 

Mr. OWEN. I am not going to ask that it be recommitted to 
the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood that the request of the Senator 
ite taki Dakota [Mr. Gronna] to be that the bill be recom- 
m $ 

Mr. OWEN. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then. I misunderstood the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. OWEN. My request was simply that the bill be printed 
for the information of the Senate, then to let it go over until 
we can act upon it without any condition being placed upon it, 
and without any suggested idea that it is not understood. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then if any changes are to be made in any of 
the amendments, the amendments must be reconsidered on to- 
morrow or whenever the bill may hereafter be taken up? 

Mr. OWEN. The amendments will be laid before the Senate 
in the same order, and any single point on an amendment will 
be open to amendment by any Senator who desires to amend it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I wish to make a suggestion to the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. Inasmuch as he has stated that one of 
the amendments which he has proposed is going to be followed 
by another, I suggest that the Senator state both amendments 
now, so that we may see what the effect of both amendments 
will be before we agree to one amendment. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I move, coincidently with the 
amendment I have suggested, in line 13, page 3, that the 
words “section 13 of” be stricken out, and that, in line 15, the 
words “ to read ” be stricken out, so as to read: 

That the act approved December 23, 1913, known as the Federal 
reserve act, be amended as follows. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment is agreed to, with- 
out objection. 

Mr. OWEN. Then I desire to follow that insertion as to 
section 11 by the words “amend section 13 to read as follows,” 
which makes the language harmonious. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Oklahoma will be stated. 

The Secretary. Before the words “any Federal reserve 
bank,” in line 16, page 3, it is proposed to insert the words 
“Amend section 18 to read as follows.” 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I think that should read: 

That section 13 be amended to read as follows. 


Mr. OWEN. I accept that suggestion, and ask that it be 
amended so as to read: ‘ 

That section 13 be amended to read as follows. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. On page 9 I move to strike out, in line 4, the 
words “act approved December 23, 1913, known as,” and to 
insert, after “ the,” the word “ said,” so as to read: 

That section 16, 1 2, 3. 4, 5, 6, and 7 of the said Federal 
reserve act be amended and reenacted so as to read as follows.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, do I understand that all of 
these amendments are to be printed for the information of the 
Senate and taken up for consideration the next time the bill 
comes before the Senate? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. 

Mr. WEEKS. I have several times heard the Vice President 
put an amendment to a vote. 

Mr. OWEN. These amendments are only to perfect the 
committee amendment. After the committee amendment shall 
have been perfected the amendments will themselves be sub- 
ject to suggested amendments, I take it, from the floor. Would 
that not be the correct parliamentary position, Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not think there is 
any doubt about that. 

Mr. OWEN. I am only perfecting the committee amendment 
so that the matter may then be acted upon by the Senate. If 
the Senator from Massachusetts then wishes to offer an amend- 
ment to the amendment as proposed by the committee, he will 
be at liberty to offer it. 


ee 
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Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. But the amendments themselves, 
if action is had upon them, would have to be reconsidered for 
that purpose, would they not? 

Mr. OWEN. If any Senator asks that an amendment be re- 
considered, I shall certainly agree to the request. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. But the parliamentary situation 
is what I desire to get at. 

Mr. OWEN. What the Senator from Wyoming states is true; 
but I say I shall readily agree to any request for the recon- 
sideration of an amendment. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. But it weuld require a formal re- 
consideration of the vote whereby the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, that perfects the amendments 
to the amendment, except an amendment to correct a verbal 
error, On page 10, line 12, where the word “reserves” is 
plural, it should be singular. I move in that line to strike out 
the word “reserves” and to insert in lieu thereof the word 
reserve.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, Has the Senator from Oklahoma now 
finished with his proposed amendments for this morning? 

Mr, OWEN. Yes; I have. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I did not want to interrupt the Senator 
at all, but before the bill is laid aside to be printed, I desire 
myself to make one or two suggestions. I will do so now, if I 
do not interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. OWEN. I was going to ask that the bill be printed and 
lie over, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I will agree to that, if the Senator will 
withhold the request until I have made a few suggestions, which 
he will have an opportunity to agree to or disagree to. They 
are verbal changes. 

Mr, OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I wish to make a further suggestion to 
the Senator. For instance, take page 3, where the first com- 
mittee amendment appears. Beginning with line 16, I notice 
that each one of the committee amendments printed in italics 
bears quotation marks at the beginning and end of each amend- 
ment. Inasmuch as this bill provides that certain sections of 
the Federal reserve act are to be amended “to read as fol- 
lows,” does the Senator think the amended sections ought to be 
left in quotation marks, so that they will appear in that way 
in the Federal reserve act? 

Mr. OWEN. I will say to the Senator that in the report 
of the committee those quotation marks were used, but I do 
not think they should be used; in fact, I think they should be 
omitted. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. , Then I suggest that in the reprint to be 
made of the bill the quotation marks be omitted. 

Mr. OWEN. I accept that amendment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Then the law will be in proper form 
in case the bill is passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
is agreed to. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Now, Mr. President, I suggest, on page 
8, line 11, that the word “And,” the first word in the line, 
beginning a new sentence, should be stricken out and the word 
“Such ” should be substituted in its place. 

Mr. OWEN. That would be better English. I agree to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. On page 9 there is a word which differs 
entirely from the language used in connection with other sections 
of the Federal reserve act which are amended. I call attention 
to line 6, on page 9, where it is said “ the Federal reserve act 
be amended and reenacted so as to read as follows:” 

Mr. OWEN. The words “and reenacted” may go out with 
propriety. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think they should be stricken out. 

The Secretary. On page 9, line 6, after the word “ amended,” 
it is proposed to strike out the words “and reenacted.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Ou page 14, lines 1, 2, and 3, read: 

That section 24 of the act approved December 23, 1913, known as 
the Federal reserve act, be amended so as to read as follows. 

Should not the words “Section 24” precede the beginning of 
line 5, so as to have those words a part of the section? 

Mr. OWEN, That should be done. 

The Secrerary. On page 14, line 5, before the word “Any,” it 
is proposed to insert the words “ Src, 24.“ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Now, should not the subhead in line 4 be 
stricken out? 


Without objection, the amendment 


Mr. OWEN. The subhead should be stricken out. 

The Secretary. On page 14, line 4, it is proposed to strike 
out the subhead “ Loans on farm lands and other real estate. 

The Vn PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed t 
Mr. BR ANDEGEE. On page 17, line 4, I notice there is a pro- 
vision reading as follows: 

If at any time the Federal Reserve Board shall ascertain that the 
regulations prescribed by it are not being complied with, said board shall 
be authorized and shall have power to fnstitute an inv ‘estigation of the 
matter— : 

And so forth. 

I think it would be an improvement to say “said board is 
hereby authorized and empowered.” 

Mr. OWEN. That would be better English. 

-The SECRETARY. On page 17, line 6, after the word “board,” 
it is proposed to strike out the words “shall be” and insert the 
word “is”; and in line 7, after the word “and,” to strike out 
„Shall have power ” and insert empowered,” so as to read: 

If at any time the Federal Reserve Board shall ascertain that the 
regulations prescribed by it are uot being complied with, said board is 
authorized and empowered to institute an investigation "of the matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. In line 21, I think the idea intended to 
be conveyed would be more effectually expressed if it said 
“profit or loss accrued,” instead of “accruing at each branch.” 

Mr. OWEN. I think either word would suffice; but I have no 
objection to the amendment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think “accruing” contemplates a con- 
tinuing process, while “ accrued” contemplates a completed one. 

The Secretary. On page 17, line 21, after the word “loss,” 
it is proposed to strike out“ accruing” and to insert“ accrued.” 

Mr. OWEN. I accept that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I can not permit to go 
unchallenged the extraordinary statement made here on Friday 
by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] in condemnation of 
the Federal reserve act; nor can I permit to pass without notice 
his equally erroneous statement concerning the Vreeland-Aldrich 
Act. For the first time, so far as I know, a Republican of 
responsibility has ventured to attack the Federal reserve act, 
which may be termed the great constructive business—saving 
and commerce—promoting act of this administration. 

Recently a Republican national convention met in Chicago, 
not only for the purpose of proclaiming Republican principles 
and Republican purposes, but also, evidently, for the purpose of 
pointing out weaknesses in the Democratic armor and condemn- 
ing Democratic mistakes. That representative Republican con- 
vention did not venture to say one word in criticism of the 
Federal reserve act, which has done so much to mobilize the 
great banking resources of the United States, to protect the busi- 
hess world, and to establish upon a firm basis American credit. 

Mr. President, how did it happen that this great Republican 
convention did not dare even to mention the Federal reserve 
act, which has revolutionized American banking and credit? 
Tt is an act which has commanded the attention of the world, 
and which may well be pointed to as the greatest achievement 
of President Wilson’s administration. Why did the Republican 
convention ignore it? Mr. President, it was evidently for the 
reason that an attack upon that act would have been an affront 
to the intelligence of the American people and would have in- 
jured the Republican Party, rather than aided it. And so 
the Republican convention was silent. But the Senator from 
Kansas, more venturesome than his party, puts into the Recorp 
here some of the most reckless and unwarranted statements 
concerning this Federal Reserve System. 

Mr. President, in the first place, the Senator from Kansas 
declares that the Vreeland-Aldrich Act—yes, he says the “ Re- 
publican ” Vreeland-Aldrich Act—of 1908 was used by this ad- 
ministration to save the country from panic. He is mistaken, 
The Republican Vreeland-Aldrich Act of 1908 was never used. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It could not have been used. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Of course it could not have been used. 
From the date it was enacted it was an obsolete law, an un- 
workable law. It was unworkable because it provided a rate 
of interest or a rate of tax on emergency currency so high 
that no bank could avail itself of it without practically con- 
fessing bankruptcy. It was unworkable because it provided 
for currency associations which the banks themselves would 
not accept and operate under. It was unworkable because it 
did not permit national banks as individual borrowers to avail 
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themselves of its provisions, unless they had a bond-secured 
note issue already outstanding equal to 40 per cent of their 
capital; and we know that most of the larger banks of the 
country have never had and never will have any such amount 
of currency outstanding. Thus the big banks of the country 
could not get currency. So, Mr. President, I say that the 
Republican Vreeland-Aldrich Act of 1908, rather than having 
been used by this administration to protect the country from a 
panic, was never used from the time it was enacted. It was 
not used until the Democratic Congress had amended it twice, 
and then it was no longer what Senator Curtis calls the Re- 
publican Vreeland-Aldrich Act. 

The first amendment appears as a part of the Federal re- 
serve act itself, which was enacted in December, 1913. That 
amendment reduced the rate of interest on emergency currency, 
so that, instead of paying 7 per cent fora 90-day emergency note, 
a bank could be able to procure it for 3 per cent. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. It reduced the rate of interest on long- 
time emergency notes so that a bank, instead of attempting to 
pay the impossible rate of interest of 10 per cent on currency 
to loan to its customers, could secure it for 6 per cent. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Beckuas in the chair), 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Kansas? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield: 

Mr. GURTIS. Does not the Senator know that the Secretary 
of the Treasury says in his report of December 1, 1913, that 
the offer to issue $500,000,000 under the Aldrich-Vreeland Act 
prevented a panic, and that no request was made for the money 
because it was not needed, but as soon as the offer was made to 
issue it confidence was restored? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I heard the Senator make that statement. 

Mr. CURTIS. I read that statement from the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; and when was that statement made 
by the Seeretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. CURTIS. In December, 1913. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That was after the Vreeland-Aldrich Act 
had already been amended so as to make it workable. He could 
not have made that statement before it has been so changed, it 
would not have been workable; his offer could not have been 
accepted by the banks, because they could not have availed 
themselves of the law in its original form. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. WEEKS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows there was no occasion to 
use the currency before that time. There was nothing in the 
business. of this country that would justify the banks in calling 
for it. But if there had been a panic, the rate of interest that 
was provided for in the Vreeland-Aldrich Act in the first place 
would not have prevented the use of that currency throughout 
the United States. I take it for granted that the Senator is 
sufficiently familiar with the business of this country to know 


that the rates that were provided in that bill would not have: 


prevented its use if a panie had occurred ; but no panic occurred, 
and no occasion for its use arose. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am very much interested to hear the 
views of the Senator from Utah, but the fact was that until the 
Vreeland-Aldrich Act was amended it was not accepted by the 
bankers. -We know that the ‘Treasury authorities of the United 
States urged the banks of the country to form currency associa- 
tions, and that for two or three years after it passed there 
was only one currency association formed in the United States, 
and there never was a Vreeland-Aldrich currency association 
formed and put into successful operation. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, There never was a currency association 
that brought any relief to the country. The only feature of the 
Vreeland-Aldrich Aet which was ever workable at all was that 
feature which provided for the issue of emergency notes direct to 
the individual bank; and that feature was only made workable 
and acceptable to the banks when the interest rate was reduced 
to 3 per cent on 90-day currency. 

Even then the Vreeland-Aldrich Act was not available to most 
of the banks in the big cities, because it denied the use of 
emergency, currency to banks which did not have a bond-secured 
currency equal to 40 per cent of their capital. Many of the 
banks of the big cities and hundreds of those throughout the 
country did not have any such amount of bond-secured currency. 
Therefore it was necessary to amend the Vreeland-Aldrich Act 
again and allow emergency currency to banks whether they had 


bond-secured currency or not. The Vreeland-Aldrich Act had 
limited the amount of emergency currency to $500,000,000. This 
limit was now repealed. The Vreeland-Aldrich Act had limited 
the amount for any single bank to 100 per cent of its capital 
and surplus. This was now raised to 125 per cent, and the Vree- 
land-Aldrich Act, by these extensive changes, some of them made 
in December, 1913, when the Federal reserve act was passed, 
and the rest of them made in August, 1914, just after the out- 
break of the war, was radically changed and placed in operation. 

So I repeat that the old Republican Vreeland-Aldrich Act, 
referred to by the Senator from Kansas, was never placed in 
operiition ; it could not have been placed in operation, and by 
general confession it was a dead letter until the time it was 
amended by the Democratic Congress in the Federal reserve act. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator must admit, how- 
ever, that after the Vreeland-Aldrich bill had been amended as 
he has referred to here that act itself would never have been 
made use of by the banks of this country unless occasion arose 
to use it, and that could only happen in case of a threatened 
panic, which did happen at the beginning of the European war. 
Ordinarily no commercial bank in this country would pay 3 to 
6 per cent for money. The Senator knows. banks could not 
afford to do it; and therefore, as far as the Vreeland-Aldrich 
Act was concerned, it was intended and was an emergency 
measure pure and simple. z > 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, T can not submit to any- 
thing but a question, because there are only a few minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But if, as the Senator from Utah says, 
no bank in the country could afford to pay 3 per cent for money, 
how ridiculous for the Republican Congress to have written 
Into the Vreeland-Aldrich Act a condition that the banks could 
not get emergency currency for their customers except by pay- 
ing at the rate of T per cent for 90 days and at the annual rate 
of 10 per cent for six months. How ridiculous to hold that 
offer out to them, if, as the Senator from Utah says, they could 
not afford to pay even 3 per cent for money. 

Mr. SMOOT. I stated in ordinary times, but If there was a 
panic on they could pay 5 per cent. or they could pay 6 per cent, 
or they could pay 10 per cent, if it would save thean from failure. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It was the purpose of the Democratic 
administration not to have “a panic on.” In that respect the 
Democratic administration was different. from previous Repub- 
lican administrations. The Vreeland-Aldrich Act was intended 
to attempt to remedy a panic after it had arrived. The purpose 
of the Democratic legislation has been to prevent a panic, and 
that has been achieved. It is fair to say that the Democratic 
Congress did the wise thing when, at the time it enacted the Fed- 
eral reserve act for the permanent good of the country, it also 
provided for such amendments of the Vreeland-Aldrich Act as 
would make it workable, and then extended its existence over a 
number of months to June 30, 1915, pending the time that the 
new Federal Reserve System should be placed in operation. 
eae WEEKS, Mr. CURTIS, and Mr. NORRIS addressed the 

air, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do, very. briefly, as I want to finish in 
a few minutes. 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not wish to take the Senator's time, but 
J am astonished that so intelligent a student of banking mat- 
ters as is the speaker should make such statements, I will 
hazard the opinion that he can not find a responsible banker in 
the United. States who will state, over his signature, that any 
change was made in the Aldrich-Vreeland Act by the legisla- 
tion to which the Senator is referring which had anything to do 
with putting it into operation, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am amazed at that statement from the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WEEKS. Well, I make the statement, and I challenge 
the Senator to disprove it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator from Massachusetts was a 
Member of this body, as I was, and he was a member of the 
committee, as I was; and he knows that ingrafted upon the 
Federal reserve act were provisions made by this Democratic 
Congress, and, I think, voted for by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts himself, which made possible the operation of the 
Vreeland-Aldrich. Act 

Mr. CURTIS and Mr. WEEKS addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And that that same act was again 
amended, four days after the war in Europe broke out, so that 
the banks of the country availed themselves of it to the extent 
of $382;000,000 in emergency currency-—— 

Mr. NORRIS and Mr. WEEKS addressed the Chair, 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK 
vented. 
Mr. WEEKS. There were changes made in the Aldrich-Vree- 


And by that means a panic was pre- 


land Act in the Federal reserve bill; but that they had any 
influence in putting that act into operation I deny. and I re- 
peat that the Senator can not find a responsible banker in the 
United States who will say that they did have. The fact is, as 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Sstoor] has stated, that there never 
had been, during the life of the Aldrich-Vreeland Act, any ocea- 
sion to put it into operation. The rates that were prescribed 
in the original bill were made to conform to the average and 
ordinary rates that were paid for taking out clearing-house 
certificates. They were taken out, without regard to the rates, 
when it was necessary to do it; and if there had been occa- 
sion—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I must ask to have the 
floor. I have only a few moments remaining. 

Mr. WEEKS. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And now I want—— 

Mr. CURTIS and Mr. NORRIS addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I decline to yield, because E have only a 
few moments. 

Now, Mr. President, permit me to come, fer the remaining 
moments of my time, to the Federal reserve act, which has been 
thus recklessly attacked by the Senator from Kansas. He states 
in his speech that the cost of maintaining the Federal reserve 
banks and the Federal Resérve System is paid by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. If he has read the bill, he certainly 
can not think such a thing to be the fact. Whatever cost there 
is of maintaining the Federal Reserve System falls upon the 
banks that are parts of the system, not upon the Government of 
the United States, not upon the taxpayers of the United States. 
If these reserve banks temporarily werk at a loss, the loss falls 
upon the 7,500 national banks of the United States which make 
up the system; and they have been compensated a thousand times 
over for any such cost of this system. Why, Mr. President, this 
system has brought into one firm organization 7,500 banks of the 
United States that formerly stood each alone. It has mobilized 
their great capital, their huge deposits, and their vast resources 
into one great system under the control of the Federal Reserve 
Board. The result has been that a vast sum of money has been 
released from the idle reserves of 7,500 banks for the use of the 
people of the United States. Interest rates all over the United 
States have been stabilized and lowered, yet bank dividends have 
been increased by reason of the great growth of deposits. There 
are in deposits over two thousand million dollars to-day in the 
national banks of this system more than there were at the time 
the Federal reserve act was passed, and loans have increased 
in equal proportion, but at lower rates. 

Mr. President, what has become of the annual cry that for- 
merly went up under Republican administrations of the difficulty 
of moving the crops? Gone, and gone forever. The crops are 
now moved as regularly and as simply by the operations of this 
act as if there were no money required for the purpose. In the 
great crisis of the war the Federal Reserve System, hardly ready 
to be placed in operation, and in its very infancy, grappled 
with the great problems which confronted the country, and 
within a few moments was able to bring order and confidence to 
the business world in the United States. 

Under the protection of the Federal Reserve System the United 
States alone, of all the countries on the Western Hemisphere, 
has enjoyed an unparalleled prosperity. There has been a stabil- 
ity of business, an abundance of credit, and a confidence among 
bankers never known before in the history of wars. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
braska yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. For a question. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Just a question. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska think that the Federal reserve act has been responsible 
for the increased deposits in the banks and the lowering of the 
rates of interest? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. 
doubt of it in the world. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Then 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. For the first time in history the great 
resources of the United States have been mobilized. For the 
first time in the history of America credit has been stabilized. 
For the first time in the history of the United States it has been 
taken out of the power of a few great financial interests to bring 
about periodic panies and periodic stringencies. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let me ask the Senator—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Now, whenever the need for additional 
credit or currency comes we have in this reservoir of the Federal 
Reserve System hundreds of millions of gold and thousands of 


Ne- 
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millions of available credit. We have on hand now under a 
single contro! $400,000,000 in gold and several times that amount 
of loanable credit. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Now, may I ask the Senator a fur- 
ther question there? Does the Senator from Nebraska think 
that the tremendous flood of money that has come to this 
country from European countries engaged in war has had 
nothing to do with increasing the amount of money which we 
have on hand, and the consequent decrease in the rates of in- 
terest? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Oh, Mr. President, I have no doubt that 
that has had its influence; but that flood of money would not 
have come, our manufacturing interests could not have been 
financed, our banks might have been entirely unable to grap- 
ple with the situation, if it had not been for this system. 
Even now this country would be unable to reach out to get 
the great foreign trade which is to be changed in its course 
after this war if it were not for a system which unites in 
one organization all of the banks of the country that formerly 
stood separate rivals to each other. And, Mr. President, it 
must be remembered that during this same time the United 
States has shown its wonderful powers by buying thousands 
of millions of its own securities from stricken and 
that was only possible by the operations of this national sys- 
tem, uniting thousands of banks: 

Mr. President, Republicans here. as a campaign measure, 
may smile and make speeches for campaign purposes; but the 
financial writers and statesmen of every country in the world 
have acknowledged the excellence of this system which has 
been established in the United States. There is not any other 
neutral country in the world that shows the degree of pros- 
perity whieh has been developed in the United States during 
this war under this administration. 

Mr. President, I doubt whether my Republican friends will 
eare to prolong this discussion of the Federal Reserve System 
to any great length. It would be a poor campaign policy for 
them. ‘The fact is that the Federal reserve act received in 
this body at least 7 Republican votes; it received in the House 
of Representatives 35 Republican votes, 6 Progressive votes, 
and 1 Independent vote; and if the Senator from Kansas had 
the temerity to offer here a bil? to repeal the Federal reserve 
act. I doubt whether it would receive any vote except his own. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Federal reserve act is like some 
other acts of this administration. It has received so many Re- 
publican votes in its passage, and has been so vindicated by 
experience, that a great national convention of Republicans 
assembled in Chicago has not had the temerity to attack it. It 
has been vindieated by experience and accepted as a great eyi- 
dence of the fact that the Democratic Party is possessed of con- 
structive statesmanship—a matter which our Republican 
friends in the past have delighted to question. 

Mr. President, I believe if we could make a list here of 
Republican Senators and of Republican Members of the House 
of Representatives who have at different times voted for Dem- 
ocratic measures like the Federal reserve act, the rural-eredits 
bill, the Federal Trade Commission bill, the Clayton antitrust 
bill, and other acts of this administration, the list of Repub- 
licans would be so long that there would be a very small 
minority still holding out against these great measures. 

It is true, Mr. President, that the Republican convention re- 
cently assembled made a criticism of the rural-credits bill re- 
cently passed by this Congress, criticized it and condemned it; 
yet how many of you Republican Senators on the other side 
opposed it on its final passage? Only five, and three of you 
were members of the resolutions committee of the Republican 
convention. 

Mr. President, not only the Democrats of the conntry, not only 
the independent voters of the country believe that these great 
acts, led and headed by the Federal reserve act, have come as 
permanent reforms in this country, but there is a large section 
of the Republican Party ordinarily voting the Republican ticket 
which will reject such attacks as have been made by the Senator 
from Kansas on the Federal reserve act. ‘Those voters. pro- 
claim it good, because they know that it has had a beneficent 
influence upon the business of the United States. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let me ask the Senator a question 
before he takes his seat. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not ask the Senator to yield to me. I 
want to take the floor in my own right. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am through. 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the Senator from Kansas permit 
me to ask the Senator from Nebraska a question before he begins 
his remarks? 

Mr. CURTIS. 
question. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator from Nebraska has culo- 
gized the Federal reserve act without qualification. The ma- 
jority of Republicans have not been opposed to the principle 
of the Federal reserve act. It was a Republican principle, 
advocated by Republicans before the Democratic Party came 
into power. But the Republicans upon this floor criticized 
some of the provisions of the Federal reserve act; and I ask 
the Senator from Nebraska whether he can call to mind now any 
Republican upon this side who criticized certain features of 
that legislation any more vigorously than did the Senator from 
Nebraska himself? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I criticized the bill in the 
making and helped to amend it, but when it reached the perfec- 
tion that it did reach I voted for it with enthusiasm, and I 
have defended it consistently as the most remarkable piece of 
constructive legislation of recent years. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, the Senator concealed 
his enthuaasm from those sitting about him. Did the Senator 
vote with enthuslasm for the provision of the bill which called 
for 12 reserve banks instead of 4? 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. The Senator knows very well that I 
advocated four reserve banks, but the Senator knows also 
that my chief fight was for certain provisions which con- 
cerned my constituents in the West. I insisted upon agri- 
cultural paper, including the notes of stock feeders and stock 
raisers, being recognized as paper suitable for rediscount even 
though it ran four, five, and six months, and as being just as 
much self-liquidating paper as the paper of the manufacturer or 
the merchant in the East and entitled to just as much considera- 
tion by the Federal reserve banks. I was successful in getting 
that amendment accepted. I urged also that national banks 
should be given the right to lend a certain amount of money 
upon farm lands, and upon that also I was successful and the 
provision was ingrafted in the bill. I urged also the incor- 
poration of n provision for the guaranty of bank deposits, and 
the Senate also accepted that amendment, though it was later 
rejected by the House. It was after these amendments had 
been accepted which were vital to my constituents and under 
these conditions that I voted for the bill and have been glad 
that I had a share in its making. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I am a little surprised that the 
Senator from Nebraska should say that the reserve act was 
amended by the Democratic administration before the report to 
which I called attention was published. My statement to the 
Senate was that the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. McAdoo, to which I referred, was issued December 1, 1913. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 12 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which will be stated. 

The Secrerary. A bill (II. R. 15947) making appropriations 
for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
nnd for other purposes. 

Mr. CURTIS. The truth is—and I want to call the Senator’s 
attention to it, and I do not want him to forget it in the future 
the act to which he refers was not amended until August 4, 
1914. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The act was amended 

Mr. CURTIS. I can only yield for a question. . 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator is wrong in his statement. 

Mr. CURTIS. I will print the separate amendment as a 
part of my remarks. I hold it in my hand. 

The act referred to is as follows: 


[Public, No. 163, 68d Cong.] 


An act (S. 6192) to amend section 27 of an act approved December 23, 
1913, and known as the Federal reserve act. 


Ke it cnacted, cto., That section 27 of the act approved December 23, 
1913, known as the Federal reserve act, is hereby amended and reenacted 
to read as follows: 

“Sec, 27. The provisions of the act of May 30, 1908, authorizin: 
national currency associations, the issue of additional national-ban 
circulation, and creating a National Monetary Commission, which ex- 
pires by limitation under the terms of such act on ine 30th day of 

une, 1914, are hereby extended to June 30, 1915, and sections 5153, 
5172, 5191, and 5214 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
which were amended by the act of May 30, 1 , are hereby reenacted 
to read as such sections read prior to May 30, 1908, subject to such 
amendments or modifications as are prescribed in this act: Provided, 
hovwerer, That section 9 of the act first referred to ia this section Is 
hereby amended so as to change the tax rates fixed in said act by 
making the pen applicable thereto read as follows. 

“National banking associations haying circulating notes secured 
otherwise than by bonds of the United States shal! pay for the first 
three months a tax at the rate of 3 per cent per annum upon the 


I will yield to the Senator from Utah for his 


average amount of such of their notes in circulation as are based 
the deposit of such securities, and afterwards an adc 712 
of one-half of 1 per cent per annum for cach 1 e 
6 per cent per annum is reached, and thereafter 
per annum upon the average amount of 

at whenever in his N he muy 
tary ot the Treasury shall have K to suspend the limitations 
imposed by section 1 and section 3 of the act referred ty in this section 
which prescribe that such additional cireulation sceured otherwise 
than by bonds of the United States shall be issuea only to nationa 
banks having circulating notes outstanding secured by the deposit of 
bonds of the United States to an amount not less than 40 per cent of 
the capital stock of such banks, and to suspend also the conditions 
and limitations of section 5 of sald act except that no bank shall be 
permitted to issue circulating notes in excess of 125 per cent of its 
unimpaired capital and surplus, He shall require caca bank and cur- 
rency association to maintain on deposit in the Treasury of the United 
States a sum in gold sufficient in his judgment for the redemption of 
such notes, but in no event less than 5 per cent. He may permit na- 
tional banks, during the Period for which such provislons are suspended 
to issue additional circulation under the terms and conditions of the 
act referred to as herein amended: Provided gurthor That the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in his discretion, is further authorized to extend 
the benefits of this act to all qualified State banks aad trust companies 
which have joined the Federal Reserye System or which may contract 
to join within 15 days after the passage of this act.” 

Approved, August 4, 1914, 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator dispute the fact that the 
raan reserye act which was passed December, 1913, and 
which was reported in October or November previous, 0 
e Areh Act? : eee, 

r. CURTIS. I say the Vreeland-Aldrich Act was 
8 but also „ 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It was not amended until that time? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, It had been previously amended. 

Mr. CURTIS. When? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, By positive act. 

Mr. CURTIS. In December, 1913, so as to extend its opera- 
tion until June 30, 1915, and as to the rate of interest. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. That was not all. There was an addi- 
tional amendment, 

Mr. CURTIS. I want to call the Senator’s attention to this 
report. This report was issued December 1, 1918. It is the re- 
Dort of the Secretary of the Treasury, and it says: 

$500,000,000 EMERGENCY CURRENCY ANNOUNCEMENT, 


A special session of Congress convened on April 7, 191 - 
diately began to consider the important paar b of 1 
rency reform. The vast economic changes involved in these two im- 
portant questions had the natural effect of causing in man uarters 
apprehension as to the possible effects of the ant cipated tee lation. 
A feeling of unrest began to pervade business circles. This was accen- 
tuated by a certain propaganda of pessimism which, whether designedly 
or not, produced a condition of extreme nervousness and tension. III 
the early part of June this assumed a serious aspect. Complaints be- 
gan to reach the department many parts of the country that 
credits were being restricted, and that it was increasingly difficult to 
secure funds for the normal needs of legitimate business. To what 
extent these reports were justified there was no exact means of ascer- 
taining, but the general conditions indicated a more or less acute state 
of affairs. In order to relieve anxiety and to let the business interests 
of the country understand that there was no occasion for unreasonable 
restriction of credits, and to destroy apprehension based upon unjusti- 
fiable fears, and to assure the country that the means were at hand to 
cope successfully with any situation that might arise, the Secretary 
announced that there was actually on hand in the Treasury and ready 
for immediate delivery to any and every bank complying with the re- 
quirements of the law, $500,000,000 in new national beak note currency, 
which the Secretary sa d he would not hesitate to issue under the 
visions of the Aldrich-Vreeland Act of May 30, 1908, to banks ma 
application therefor in accordance with the terms of that act. 
rellef occasioned by this announcement was instantaneous. Confidence 
of the banks in their ability to meet the demands of thelr customers 
was largely restored and the unfavorable symptoms promptly disap- 
peared. So completely effective was this action that none of the 
$500,000,000 of currency was applied for by the banks, 


That was issued before the Democratic majority amended the 
act of 1908 in any respect. 

If the Senator read the speech I made the other day 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator state what report that is? 

Mr. CURTIS. It is the report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of December, 1913. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Secretary McAdoo's report. 

Mr. CURTIS, Secretary McAdoo's, the Democratic Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

If the Senator read my speech with any view of criticism, he 
should have the fairness to say that when the question was asked 
me by the Senator from Colorado, if I favored repealing the 
Federal reserve act, I said no, but that I would materially amend 
the act. If it is so suceessful, why should you gentlemen on the 
other side want to materially amend it? Since it was written 
on the statute book you have amended it four times, and you 
are now asking for the fifth amendment. If it was so perfect, 
so workable, why so many amendments? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. CURTIS. I would amend the act so us to make it less 


month until a tax of 
such tax of G per cent 
such notes: Provided further, 
deem it desirable the Secre- 


ing 
ng 
The 


-cumbersome. The Senator says it is not expousive to this coun- 


try, yet the report of the Secretary of the Treasury giving the 
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expenses of putting it in operation and its maintenance to De- 
cember 31, 1915, was quoted by me and put in the Recorp, and 
it shows that it has been quite expensive. It is not only ex- 
pensive to the Government, but it is expensive to the banks. 


You have taken money from the banks and have it lying idle, . 


and they are receiving no dividends and no interest: Every 
national banker in this country will tell you how expensive it 
is to his bank. 

More than that, as was stated by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, when the original bill was being considered in 1913 about 
75 per cent of the act was Republican, That part of it is good. 
The 25 per cent that is Democratic seems to be bad. You on 
the other side will keep on amending it until you get rid of the 
objectional features and if you do not finish it when the Senate 
becomes Republican after the 4th of next March and the House 
becomes Republican, the Republicans will amend it so fhat it 
will be workable and less expensive to the people of this country. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, The Senator seems to be disturbed be- 
cause the Federal reserve act has been amended and is likely to 
be amended again. Will he turn his mind for a moment to the 
great Republican constructive measure known as the national 
banking act, and tell the Senate how many times it was amended 
before it became satisfactory? 

Mr. CURTIS. In its lifetime it was amended a good many 
times, but that act was passed during the war period. The 
Federal reserve act was not passed until after the National 
Monetary Commission, composed of both Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike, had worked more than four years upon it and had 
it in an almost perfect condition. The Senator knows that as 
well as I do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator say the national bank- 
ing act was amended tess than 20 times? 

Mr. CURTIS. It lasted 55 years, You have amended this act 
four times in two years and are now asking to amend it again. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. So the amendment of this act by the ad- 
ministration which enacted it is simply toward its perfection in 
the light of experience. The Senator will not object to that? 

Mr. CURTIS. It shows that the matter which was put in by 
your side was not properly digested or considered. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is true of the banking act. It is 
true of any legislation. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from Kansas is not objecting to 
amending the act. I want to see it amended. I want to see it 
made workable. I want to see it made less expensive not only 
to the people of the country but to the bankers. I want to see 
it amended so it will give relief. That is what I said to the 
Senator from Colorado. I would favor putting back on the 
statute books the act of 1908, the Aldrich-Vreeland Act, under 
which money could be furnished to move crops as it was fur- 


nished before the act of December, 1913, was put upon the. 


statute books. : 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, it is now lacking only 
a few days of two years since the beginning of the European war, 
but we must all stil] remember the feeling of financial suspense 
which spread over the country the last of July and first of 
August, 1914, It was known that large quantities of American 
securities had been dumped upon the markets in New York City. 
There had not been time to put the new reserve banking system 
into operation. The people all over the country were needing 
money and wished enlargement of credits. 

It was feared that the big banks in the large cities, instead of 
enlarging credits, would call upon the smaller banks throughout 
the country for settlements; that instead of broadened credits a 
curtailment of credits would take place. With this once begun, 
the big banks calling upon the smaller banks for settlements, the 
smaller banks would have been compelled to call on their credit- 
ors for settlements, and so all down the line liquidation would 
have been the rule. 

With the depression incident to the European disturbances 
temporarily affecting adversely all parts of the country, liquida- 
tion would have meant forced settlements and forced sales, and 
a national panic would have followed. 2 

I do not believe this country ever faced a more dangerous 
financial condition than that of August 1, 1914. The panic was 
averted, due to the wise financial legislation passed during the 
present administration. The Senator from Kansas is mistaken 
when he asserts that to the Aldrich-Vreeland Act is due the 


credit for the manner in which this country withstood the finan- 


cial pressure of the summer and fall of 1914. There never was 
a bank note issued for circulation under the Aldrich-Vreeland 
Act until after amendments were made to it in December, 1918. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I decline to yield at present. 

The first real life was put into that act by legislation adopted 
in December, 1913, strengthened, as it was, by the legislation of 
August, 1914, The Aldrich-Vreeland Act was passed in 1908. 
The act expired by limitation under its own provisions on the 
30th day of June, 1914. It authorized national banks to make 
an increase of currency through the issue of thelr own notes 
for circulation under certain restrictions. Those restrictions 
were so severe that no bank had ever availed itself of the act to 
issue any notes. They were so severe that no bank could issue 
notes under it without practically conceding great financial dis- 
tress, damaging to the standing of the bank availing itself of 
the act. 

Let me take up, first, the tax feature of the act. A national 
bank issuing its own notes for circulation under this act was 
required to deposit an amount equal to 5 per cent of the notes 
80 issued in gold with the Treasurer of the United States and to 
maintain such a deposit for redemption of its notes. The bank, 
therefore, only obtained an increase of circulation of 95 per 
cent of the notes which it issued, 5 per cent of its circulation 
having been curtailed by the gold deposit. The act then required 
the bank so issuing these notes to pay 5 per cent per annum on 
the average amount of such notes in circulation for the first 
month of the circulation, and added 1 per cent more for the sec- 
ond month, 1 per cent more for the third month, 1 per cent more 
for the fourth month, 1 per cent more for the fifth month, and 
thereafter a continuing tax at the rate of 10 per cent per annum. 
So that the tax which the bank paid on its own notes put in cir- 
culation was to be 5 per cent per annum for the first month, 
6 per cent per annum for the second month, 7 per cent per an- 
num for the third month, 8 per cent per annum for the fourth 
month, 9 per cent per annum for the fifth month, 10 per cent 
per annum for the sixth month, and 10 per cent per annum there- 
after, while the actual increase of the circulation which the bank 
obtained was only 95 per cent of the notes issued. i 

The security required from the bank to be deposited with the 
Treasurer to permit this note issue was of such a character that 
it could only be furnished by a few of the large banks of the 
country, and the average national bank was excluded entirely 
from the privilege of the issue, and the big banks, to make the 
issue of their notes, were compelled to pay the enormous charges 
I have described. All the national banks were limited in their 
rate of interest to 8 per cent, and under this tax placed upon 
the big banks the currency could not have gotten out to the 
smaller banks, much less to the public generally. 

The Senator from Massachusetts desires to know the name of 
any bank that would only have utilized the act in consequence 
of the amendments passed in 1913 and 1914, I will state to him- 
that an organization was made in my section under the Aldrich- 
Vreeland Act prior to the fall of 1913, but that no currency was 
ever issued, and my attention was called by members of the 
organization to the heavy interest charges and to the difficulties 
of issue surrounding the Aldrich-Vreeland Act and to the neces- 
sity for changes in the act to make it available. 

Mr, WEEKS. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. WEEKS. I will make the same general statement to 
the Senator from Georgia that I did to the Senator from Ne- 
braska, that he can not find a responsible banker in the United 
States who will say, over his own signature, that the change 
made in the law to which the Senator is referring had anything 
to do with the issuing of circulation when the stress came. In 
other words, it would have been issued as readily under the old 
prevision of the law as under the new. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And I reply I have no doubt hun- 
dreds of them can be found who will make it. No such written 
statements have been before suggested, so I cannot furnish - 
them at this instant. 

Mr. WEEKS. Of course not. 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. But I am sure they can be obtained. 
Par gs WEEKS. I hope the Senator will take occasion to 

d it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I may do it to gratify the curiosity 
of the Senator from Massachusetts, but any sane man studying 
the subject can see it is unnecessary to gratify his curiosity to 
know the trath. Let us see what change has been made in the 
tax levied by the Aldrich-Vreeland Act. I invite the Senator 
to furnish ‘statements from banks that issued notes under the 
amended act that they would have issued their notes ahd paid 
the 10 per cent tax. 

Now, let us see how the Aldrich-Vreeland Act was changed 
in December, 1913. I am quite familiar with it, as I offered 
the amendment in the Democratic caucus; it was approved by 
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the caucus, reported to the Senate by the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, and unanimously adopted by the Senate. 
There was not a Republican vote against the modification. Let 
me state the modification. 

The amount of the taxes was reduced so as to make it a tax 
at which a bank could afford to issue notes for circulation. It 
was reduced so for the first three months the tax was at the 
rate of 3 per cent per annum upon the average amount of notes 
put in circulation under the act, increasing at the rate of one- 
half per cent per annum for each month until the tax of 6 per 
cent per annum was reached, and thereafter under no circum- 
stances made over 6 per cent. 

Under the Aldrich-Vreeland Act the tax was 7 per cent during 
the third month. Under the amendment it was only 3 per cent. 
Under the Aldrich-Vreeland Act the tax was 9 per cent the fifth 
mouth. Under the amendment it was 4 per cent the fifth 
month. So it will be seen that the amendment placed the rate 
of the tax at a figure which made it possible for a bank to issue 
the notes and put them in circulation, while under the Aldrich- 
Vreeland Act the rate was so high that it was impossible for a 
bank to issue the notes and put them in circulation. A 

The restrictions also of the Aldrich-Vreeland Act as to the 
amount of the issue and the character of the security excluded 
the large majority of the banks from utilizing the act. 

Mr. WEEKS. Is the Senator willing to be interrupted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. WEEKS. I call the Senator's attention to the fact that 
sometimes during troublous times in this country national banks 
have had issued to them clearing-house certificates that bore 
from 6 to 7.8 per cent. They were willing to pay that rate of 
interest for the accommodation that was given them. The 
Aldrich-Vreeland rates were made somewhat lower than the 
nveruge of clearing-house certificates for that reason and be- 
cause there never has been an instance in the history of cur 
emergencies when those clearing-house certificates have not been 
retired substantially within four months. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgla. They never paid that tax to the Gov- 
ernment, It was a contribution among themselyes as a general 
security. 

Mr. WEEKS. What difference does it make who paid it, as 
long as they paid it? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It was paid back to them on the final 
close of the transaction. 

Mr. WEEKS, Not at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. They never paid back anything. 

Mr. WEEKS. The Senator from Georgia is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator from Georgia is entircly 
informed about it as to some clearing-house associations. 

Mr. WEEKS. The Senator may be as to one, but he is entirely 
misinformed as to every other one. I say they did pay those 
rates of interest and they never received the money back, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Who finally got the money? 

Mr. WEEKS. The bank that loaned the money kept it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then the banks of the clearing house 
to which the Senator refers charged these high rates of interest 
to those borrowing the clearing-house certificates which they 
issued. The banks did not pay it to anybody. There was no 
tax on their clearing-house certificates. The public generally 
bore the immediate burden of these high charges, and the banks 
deemed it necessary to make the charge to justify the issue as 
their profit on the transaction. If the Government had placed 
a charge of from 5 to 10 per cent on the issue, how could the 
banks have aftorded to issue the notes and use them? 

Let me again call attention to the reduction of the tax made 
in the act of December, 1913. Instead of 5 per cent per annum 
for the first month, 6 per cent per annum for the second month, 

and 7 per cent per annum for the third month, the uniform 
rate for the three months under the amendment was 8 per cent 
per annum. This was a rate which the banks could afford to pay 
and put their notes in circulation, while the rate of the Aldrich- 
Vreeland Act was prohibitory. 

Mr. President, not only was the change in the rate one which 
made the opportunity for the issue of notes for currency by the 
national banks practical, and relieved the notes from a charge 
that one might believe was intended to prevent thelr issue, but 
the character of the security required for the issue of the notes 
and the amounts of issue each bank was permitted to make were 
so changed as to facilitate the issue of the notes and make the 
measure practical. 

In connection with the reduction of the rate of interest the 
life of the Aldrich-Vreeland Act was extended 12 months. Im- 


mediately after the beginning of the war, on August 4, 1914, an 
additional bill was passed broadly liberalizing the security re- 
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quired from each bank and the volume of the issue by each 
bank. Before this last amendment the banks of the city of 
New York were practically in a state of panic. For several days 
before August 4 they were declining to renew notes, and prac- 
tically suspending credits to their customers all over the United 
States. The banks of New York and the big cities did this not to 
create trouble but because they dreaded a situation that threat- 
ened them and believed it uecessary ag a matter of precaution. 

The national banking laws contained no sufficient opportunity 
for enlarging the currency, even after the redaction of the tax 
by the act of December, 1913. The securities required from the 
banks to make the increased note issue for circulation, and the 
limitation of the quantity of these notes that could be issued, lett 
the banks with no proper facility for enlarging the currency to 
meet the great emergency which confronted the country. 

On August 4, 1914, the amendment to the Aldrich-Vreeland 
Act was passed permitting largely increased volume of bank 
notes and broadening the securities which the bank must fur- 
nish, and giving the Secretary of the Treasury quite a discretion 
in passing upon those securities. The assurances of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to the bankers of New York that he would 
facilitate their effort to meet the crisis which confronted the 
country if they would liberally issue their bank notes under the 
law, vitalized by the amendments to which I have referred, 
changed the situation in New York City and in other financial 
centers from one of panic into one of buoyancy. Nearly 
$500,000,000 of bank notes were promptly put in circulation. In- 
stead of curtailing credits the big banks broadened credits, and 
the liquidation which threatened the country with panic and 
ruin was averted by the wise legislation passed in a Democratic 
administration and through Democratic leadership. 

But it was not the old Aldrich-Vreeland Act which saved the 
country. It was the life put into the corpse by the legislation 
passed in December, 1913, and since that time which met the 
emergency and averted disaster, 

Now, I am never prone to make a partisan speech. I do not 
like to do it. I like to see Senators on both sides of the aisle 
side by side, without reference to party, all the time striving 
without any effort for party advantage just to serve tho whole 
people. I would about as willingly join with a Senator on that 
side to help do something that I thought would serve all the 
people as to help a Senator on this side of the Senate. Occa- 
sionally we are obliged to draw the line and stand by our party 
associates, It is a fact, however, that the country was saved 
from perhaps the most serious financial disturbance that ever 
threatened by the wise legislation of December, 1918, and ot 
August, 1914. 

Mr. NELSON. 
gestion? 


Will the Senator allow me to make a sug- 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. While it may be true that that law had 
some sentimental effect, yet I think there were other causes 
and actions that operated to stay the panic which threatened 
at that time. Among other things I refer the Senator, and he 
will recall it, to the fact that-during the early part of the war 
there was a large dumping of foreign securities sent to New 
York to be sold on the stock exchange, that it was depleting the 
gold supply in the country, and a great threat arose from 
that conduct. What did the banks do? What did the New 
York Stock Exchange do. The stock exchange was closed for 
a long period—I do rot recall the time—and even the cotton 
exchange was closed. I think those things combined had as 
much to do as anything else with allaying the panic. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, undoubtedly one of 
the elements that threatened us with the panie in the last of 
July and in August, 1914, was the dumping of our securities 
held abroad upon the American market. I understand that 
several hundred million reached New York in the early part of 
August, and it became necessary to care for them. It was the 
fact that the bankers felt that threat hanging over them which 
contributed to bring almost a condition of panic about August 1, 
1914. 

There were many elements of danger. Unquestionably it 
was wise to stop operations on the New York Stock Exchange, 
but even with the stoppage of the exchange the use of the note 
issue for currency by the National Government was essential 
to stay the threatened panic. Most of the Senators on the 
other side joined us in passing the bill of August 4, liberalizing 
the issue of bank otes. 

We had already passed a bill cutting down the rate of tax. 
We together passed a bill to liberalize the issue in amounts 
and character of securities. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. WEEKS. Does the Senator from Georgia think that any 
Senator at that time could have afforded to have voted against 
a financial measure which tended to give relief, whether he 
belonged to the dominant party or not? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I answer no; and I 
go further and say that no Senator belonging to either party 
at any time ought to be willing to yote against a measure that 
will probably be beneficial to the country no matter from which 
party it comes. I do not believein the doctrine of playing politics 
in legislation. I think the majority of the questions that von- 
front us are really national, and that party politics should have 
little to do with them. Nothing pleases me more than to sce 
the lines broken in behalf of measures that I think are really 
beneficial to the people of the country 

Mr. WEEKS. I think, Mr. President, the Senator would 
recognize the fact that many times during this administration 
the minority in this Chamber have been placed in a position 
where they must either refuse to support the Government in 
time of need or they must act in a partisan way. They have 
thrown away partisanship in all those instances, and I think 
we should have credit for it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have said ali I desire to say, Mr. 
President, I simply insist that it is true that with one of the 
most dangerous panics threatening this country that ever con- 
fronted it the danger has been met, the machinery to relieve the 
stress has been provided, and it came largely from legislation 
passed in December, 1913, and in August, 1914, and any charge 
that Democrats can not meet a great crisis is without founda- 
tion. 

We can congratulate the people of the country that no such 
financial crisis as that of the summer of 1914, after the Euro- 
pean war began, can come upon us hereafter, for the banking and 
currency bill passed in December, 1913, is now in full and suc- 
cessful operation. By its safe and wise provisions opportunity 
is given for an enlargement of the currency in case of emer- 
gency, while at the same time the restrictions thrown round 
such enlargement prevent inflation and secure safety. 

I believe it to be the greatest financial legislation ever passed 
in the history of this Nation, and while it stands to the credit 
of the present Democratic administration, in the White House 
and in Congress, its value to the people of the country rises 
above party, and I value it more on that account than I do for 
party reasons, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that 
on Wednesday, at the close of the morning business, I will 
address the Senate on prosperity and the Federal reserve act. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 15947) making appropriations for 
the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the amendment to the naval 
bill which I understand to be before the Senate is that relat- 
ing to the so-called naval program, and to that amendment I 
wish to address myself for a few moments. 

Mr. President, I am conscious of the fact that to oppose the 
program provided by the Senate amendment will not only be 
unavailing, but that it is also unpopular, if, indeed, it is not 
unpatriotic; yet at this time, and in view of the developments 
of the past 24 months and the effect of those developments upon 
the publie mind, it is my belief that any vote cast against the 
bill as reported from the committee should be based upon some 
substantial reason—substantial, at least, to the man who casts 
it, if not convincing to those who are burdened with the neces- 
sity of listening to its expression. 

I say it will be unavailing, Mr. President, because this so- 
called program has been worked up through a great many 
years. It has been inspired and enlarged and developed by a 
systematic appeal to public sentiment through the press, from 
the platform, through the medium of conventions, and by all 
the other modern processes, which have been multiplied for 
reaching the imagination and inspiring the fears and apprehen- 
sions, rather than the reasoning faculties, of the public. 


The committee, Mr. President, has responded to this organ- 


ized campaign, whieh found its ultimately successful stimulus 
in the developments and events of the great war now raging 
in Europe. That war, Mr. President, has given to those who 
believe in what some are pleased to call an “adequate Navy“ 
and others an “incomparable Navy” the menace of an unseen 
but positive danger, and that has been preached so persistently 
that it perhaps may be fairly said half of the people believe it, 
The imagination has outlined it, and the picture has found ma- 
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terial expression, not only through constant iteration and re- 
iteration, but through illustrations and moving pictures, which 
have been utilized to make it more material and vivid, and it 
has been emphasized by the German crisis with which we were 
confronted within the last 60 days. 

Consequently, Mr. President, when this bill came from the 
cther House it embodied a naval program requiring the ex- 
penditure of a greater sum of money than was ever before 
appropriated for the purpose by any nation in history in times 
of peace. The House of Representatives, after a long series 
of hearings, after a full consideration of the needs of the 
Navy from every possible standpoint, and very soon after the 
great naval battle between the German and the British fleets 
off Jutland, determined to recommend a program unusually 
large, requiring an enormous amount of money for its purposes, 
and yet it provoked expressions of disappointment in many di- 
rections because of its alleged inadequacy. 

Mr. President, that program provided for the construction of 
72 ships, including capital ships, consisting of 5 battle cruisers, 
and carried with it an immediately available appropriation of 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $270,000,000. I do not know 
whether the program enacted in the other House and sent to the 
Senate would have been possible except for the effect upon pub- 
lic sentiment of the result of the battle off Jutland; but what- 
ever may be the fact in that regard, it is a fact that the House 
presented the Senate with a naval program having no parallel 
in peace times in any country on earth. Great Britain has the 
greatest navy in the world; necessarily its annual appropria- 
tions have been greater than those of any other country; but 
not until the beginning of this war did Great Britain at any 
time in its history make an appropriation of $270,000,000 for 
naval purposes. The House of Representatives broke the record, 
Mr. President, both in the amount of the appropriation and in 
the number of ships to be constructed; and yet that enormous 
appropriation, that tremendous program, carrying with it the 
necessary expenditure of hundreds of milllons of dollars of the 
people’s money, has been denounced in many places and has 
been subject to criticism here because, forsooth, it has failed to 
meet a so-called great national emergency. And the Senate 
committee has rejected it because too small. It recommends a 
program for 157 ships, 66 of which are to be constructed at once. 

Mr. President, I should, all things considered, remain silent 
if I did not vote for the program which has been so carefully 
thought out, so cautiously constructed, and so thoroughly con- 
sidered by the House committee, which has given six or seven 
long months to hearings and to a determination of what its duty 
in the premises should be, but when to that have been added 
the stupendous increases of the Senate Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, after the most careful consideration of the matter and 
of all the reasons which have thus far been advanced in support 
of it, I find myself unable to vote for its final passage. 

Mr. President, we have heard much—and I have had oceasion 
to refer to it heretofore—in season and out of season during 
the past 18 or 20 months, and from many sources, upon the sub- 
ject of preparedness—a word as indefinite and as illusory as 
any in the English lexicon; a word which has a definite meaning 
and a different one in the mind of every individual discussing 
it; a word which extended to the Army and the Navy of the 
United States may embrace the addition of 1 per cent or of 
1,000 per cent, and each included in its all-embracing propor- 
tions. So indefinite, indeed, it is, Mr. President, that many 
have sought to either modify or enlarge it according to the 
different point of view by the word “adequate,” thus, Mr. 
President, adding to its vagueness and uncertainty. 

What preparation is, what it is to be, is the subject of as 
many opinions as there are men and women in the United 
States; and these opinions run the gamut from practically 
nothing at all to a policy which, if adopted, would make this 
not only the greatest military and naval nation in the world, 
but for a long and historie policy inseparable from free insti- 
tutions would substitute militarism pure and simple. 

We have in America, Mr. President, many unconscious mili- 
tarists, unconscious through their fears, through their interests, 
through their opinions, through their information; and, I am 
sorry to say, largely through their lack of it. In this connec- 
tion I will read an editorial from the Saturday Evening Post 
in its issue of July 8 last, prompted by the passage of this 
bill in the other House. The article, though very short, covers 
the subject completely. 

UNCONSCIOUS MILITARISTS. 

The Navy bill, as it passed the House, appropr coop 8 000,000, 
which is considerably more, to the best of our » han any 
other nation ever appropriated for a navy in tinea oe 


cent more, for instance, than Great Britain appropriat 
year 1913-14. 
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Yet this provision for sea 
Whether the appropriation was ju 


U 
present purposes, because If it ha omy more battleships and fewer 
cruisers it would still have painfully disappo those who have be- 
come infected from th exactly the same truculent, suspicious, 
invidious patriotism that caused the great war. They want a far 
bigger navy and conscription. Most of them, no doubt, are honest in 
saying they do not want mili ing too excited to perceive the 
obvious fact that a huge nary and conscription are militarism. 

You can apanak, e how it works. The extreme err for 
preparedness consists in shouting to Uncle Sam that he is being in- 
sulted and browbeaten and is going to get licked; Germany is about to 
bombard New York; Japan is ready to land in California; he will be 
slapped in the face, have his goods stolen, and his throat cut. It con- 
sists, in fine, in inculcating a raw-sore spirit of truculent suspicion of 
his neighbors. Get that thoroughly inculcated and war follows as a 
matter of course. 

Take your 8 inclined man; tell him day by day that his 
neighbors are circulating insults and threats; that they are going to 
thrash him and sack his house. When you have nettled him to the point 
where he goes out looking for insults he will be quite sure to find one, 

Mr. President, I heartily agree with the sentiment expressed in 
this short editorial. Weare, and every advocate of this enormous 
naval program must be, a conscious or an unconscious militarist, 
because, although not so intended, it involves a complete trans- 
formation of the attitude of this country with regard to its 
Navy. The program outlined, while nominally confined to the 
period of three years. is a program upon which we will have 
entered indefinitely, which will be terminated either in another 
great war, in which we shall be a participant, or after the 
Nation is face to face with general bankruptcy. 

Mr. President, it is contended that we need a Navy second to 
that of any other nation in the world for defensive purposes, 
Why we need one that is second only, if the argument in favor 
of this increase is sound, I am unable to see. If we need a Navy 
for our adequate protection so large as to be second to that of 
any other nation in the world, we are still defenseless as against 
that nation whose navy is larger than ours. If we are in danger 
of foreign invasion, what man can so correctly read the future 
as to exempt this Nation from a possible conflict with the mis- 
tress of the seas? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. NORRIS. In furtherance of the Senator's suggestion 
that if there is still one navy larger than ours we are in the 
same danger we are in now, I want to ask the Senator, even 
though we have a larger Navy than any other nation, are we 
not still in a possible danger from a combination of nations? 
So that the only full relief, on the theory of protecting ourselves 
against every possible attack, would be that we must have a 
larger Navy than all the other nations of the world combined. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I thank the Senator for his 
suggestion, because every reason which is advanced and every 
apprehension that has been expressed as a justification for this 
naval program inevitably and necessarily leads to the infer- 
ence suggested by the question of the Senator from Nebraska, 
J concede that if it can be demonstrated that we have no fear 
of Great Britain, that the currents of our trade and our inter- 
national politics will never cross her's, we may be perfectly 
sefe in providing a Navy suflicient to meet that of any other 
country; but, Mr. President, what is there to prevent a combi- 
nation of the smaller-navy nations against this great Republic? 
Inasmuch as this is not only possible, but probable in these 
days of great international alliances, I am still unable to grasp 
that system of reasoning which would confine us in our opera- 
tions to a second place among the navies of the world; and, Mr. 
President, it can only be reconciled, I think, to but one situation, 
which is that the nation against which such enormous prepara- 
tion must be made is Germany, which is said to have the second 
navy in the world, although two of our very expert and com- 
petent admirals as late as December, 1914, testified that ours was 
the second navy in the world. 

It may be, Mr. President, that Germany is the natural 
antagonist of the United States; I neither affirm nor deny it; 
but the fact lurking in the mind of nearly every one who in- 
sists that our preparedness program is satisfied only with a 
Navy second in the navies of the world. that the nation which 
is now said to be second is the antagonist we apprehend. Mr. 
President, Germany is a great military nation. It is an aggres- 
sive nation. It has the greatest army in the world, and before 
the outbreak of the war its battleships were multiplying more 
rapidly than were those of any other nation except England. 
It has sometimes cast its eyes longingly upon the Western 
Hemisphere, and on one or two occasions there have been dif- 
ferences between that country and ours which, were the des- 
tinies of this country in the hands of some one of these war-like 
citizens now beating the air for militarism, might easily have 
precipitated a conflict; but, assuming that that is so, Mr. Presi- 


dent, does any one imagine that Germany will keep quiet and 
permit us to occupy the second position for which we strive 
without making an effort to still maintain it? Does not that 
mean a race in naval construction between the United States 
and Germany the success of which will depend not upon the 
dangers apprehended, but upon the length of the respective 
purses of the two nations; and does not that mean, Mr, Presi- 
dent, that when one shows signs of exhaustion, the condition 
which naval construction has reached will inevitably produce 
the thing we apprehend and bring about that conflict which it 
is now declared can only be postponed by this system of ade- 
quate defense? No man who knows anything of the German 
people, no man, Mr. President, who has kept in touch with the 
events of the European war, can for a moment question the fact 
that if she can Germany will maintain her place as the posses- 
sor of the second greatest fleet and maintain it if she can 
do so in spite of our efforts to wrest the coveted prize from her 
possession. 

It can not be Japan, Mr. President, that we fear. We hear 
now, and have heard for a good many years, a great deal about 
threatened trouble with Japan. I think war with Japan— 
trouble with Japan—has been a great, if not the greatest, asset 
of the advocates of preparedness during the last 15 or 20 years. 
Trouble with Japan is a matter of chronic apprehension. I 
read this morning that the Japanese were colonizing in Mexico, 
coming over in large numbers, notwithstanding the unsettled 
condition of that country, and doubtless for the purpose of in- 
spiring some feeling of distrust among our people. Of course 
this is fiction. But, Mr. President, what is the Japanese naval 
strength? A very intelligent Japanese, Mr. K. K. Kawakani, 
in the North American Review of May, unger the heading, 
“Shall America prepare against Japan?” draws a very interest- 
ing parallel between our own and the Japanese Navy. I read 
from page 677 of that magazine. He says: 


Let us, then, study the existing naval strength of Japan as well as 
the He Pay which she has adopted for the construction of additional 
warships. At present Japan's fighting fleet consists of 6 dreadnaughts 
(total tonnage, 191,500), nanang 2 now under construction; 4 battle 

sers (total tonnage, 82,500) ; 13 battleships of the old style (total 
tonnage, 193,666) ; 4 armored cruisers (total tonnage, 56,700} : 50 de- 
stroyers (total tonnage, 36.118); a 17 submarines. all, 
Japan's n aggregate 484 tons. 

As against this strength, the American wee as It stands to-day, 
consists of 19 dreadnaughts (total tonnage, 636), 23 battleships 
(total tonnage, 314,906), 10 armored cruisers (total tonn 140.080), 
62 destroyers (total 8 73.097), 51 submarines, and 22 colliers 
(total tonnage, 236,401). This makes a grand total of 1,271,120 tons; 
i. e., 710,636 tons more than the Japanese fleet. 


In other words, we are more than 100 per cent stronger upon 
the sea to-day than are the Japanese. 

Now, I ask consent to insert in the Recorp, without reading, 
the remainder of the page from which I have read and the next 
four pages of this article, which graphically portrays the rela- 
tive and future naval strength of the two countries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Even a cursory survey of the above res convinces us that the 
Mikado’s fighting fleet is far inferior to the American. But when we 
scrutinize more carefully the character and equipment of the ships on 
both sides the discre 3 all the more obvious. In tbe first 
piace; the American aren aughts are much larger than the Japanese. 

f the American fleet the seven largest dreadnaughts have each a dis- 
placement of 32,500 tons, while the four largest Japanese dreadnaughts 
are of a displacement of 30,600 tons eac Again, as 7 85 six 
American dreadnaughts of 27,500 tons each, Ja has only four battle 
cruisers of the same size. The remaining two Japanese battleships dis- 
place 20,800 tons each, whereas the United States has two dread- 
naughts of 27,243 tons each, two of 21,825 tons each, two of 20,000 
tons each, and two of 16,000 tons each. In modern naval warfare the 
dreadnaught is the cornerstone of a hting fleet. In spite of the in- 
creasing efficiency of. the submarine, this theory has not been altered. 
Not only in point of numbers but also in the size of each vessel the 
American fleet of ctr ee E is far superior to the Japanese. 

I am fully aware that the tonnage of a warship is not the only or 
even the most important criterion of E ee uch of the fighting 

wer of a man-of-war depends upon the kind of guns with which she 

armed. How does the American Navy stand in this ? 

Of the nineteen dreadnaughts of the American Navy, five are 

uipped with twelve 14-inch guns, four with ten 14-inch guns, two 

th twelve 12-inch guns, four with ten 12-inch guns, and two with 
eight 12-inch guns. he remaining two dreadnaughts which are now 
under construction and which are not yet named will probably be of 
the type of the California and will be equipped with twelve 14-inch 
guns. On the Japanese side there is not a single dreadnaught aha 4 od 
with so many as twelve 14-inch guns. To go into details, four o The 
six Japanese dreadnaughts have only ten 14-inch guns, while two are 
. ed with twelve 12-inch guns. The Japanese ttle cruisers, four 
in a i, have each only ent 14-inch guns. 

It is obvious that the ghting power of a navy can not be estimated 
by the number of the ships of which it is composed. Much depends 
upon the number and the kind of guns with which each vessel is 
equipped. In point of numbers the American dreadnaughts are almost 
twice as powerful as the Japanese dreadnaughts and battle cruisers 
combined, but when the power of the guns on both sides is taken into 
consideration the American dreadnaughts are nearly three times as 
powerful as the Japanese. p 
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Let us_ turn our attention to the battleships of the predreadnaught 
riod. I have said that Japan has 13 of such 11 aggregatin 
103.800 tons, as against America's 23, with a total displacement o 
314,906 tons. In the face of these figures the superiority of the Ameri- 
ean fleet of battleships can not be disputed. et when it is known 
that only 2 of 18 Japanese battleships are fit to stand on the first line 
of battle, as * 8 6 of the American fleet, the inferiority of the 
com 


Japanese Navy es the more 1 

n the American side there are destroyers and on the Japanese 
side 50. Here the disere cy is not, gan facie, very great. But 
we must remember, what is more vital, that the majority of American 


Japan, 

As most of the Japanese destroyers are for the purpose of coast 
defense, so are the Japanese submarines, of which there are only 17 
as against America’s 51. While the Japanese submarines are mostly not 
seagoing, the majority of the American submarines are of a large type, 
and therefore seagoing. 

-Last, but not least, we must remember that the American Navy 
has 22 colliers, aggregating 236.401 tons, while Japan has none. In 
a naval expedition to distant waters the collier is as important as the 
figh craft, for without fuel no warship can move. The Japanese 
ayy. eing intended to protect Japanese and Chinese waters and not 
to send expeditions to distant lands made no such elaborate pro- 
vision for supplying its warships with fuel as has been made by the 

ritish, German, and American Navies. In case of emergency the 

apanese Navy requisitions merchant ships, which are, of course, de- 
cidedly unsatisfactory as colliers. 

So much for the existing naval strength of 3 as compared with 
that of the United States. We have seen how insignificant the Japanese 
fleet is beside the American. And yet this is the fleet which has con- 
stantly been held op by scaremongers and demagogues as the force 
which the Mikado will some day send across the Pacific to attack the 
fair coast of California. 

But the Japanese, we are told, are feverishly engaged in A 
new warships. Are they not secretly smarting under the slight whic 
America meted out to them and scheming to settle old scores at 
the point of the bayonet? 

gapan has never been “feverishly” engaged in building warships. 
Has it e 


pan 

unched only three. The result was that by 1910 the United States 

had a fleet of warships three times as powerful as the Mikado's, and 
this ratio has been ntained ever since. 

It is significant that while alarmists_are raising hysterical cries 
about the alleged rapid expansion of the Japanese navy, Japan's naval 
critics are deeply deploring the utterly “ unprepared ” condition of their 
country. As an instance of their lamentation I quote the following 

ssage from a series of 10 articles written by the naval expert of the 
Vit Shimpo. assuredly the most reliable newspaper in Japan: 

“Tt is regrettable that while other powers have each been pursuing 

a definite naval een 4 our navy should be permitted to drift, with no 

reconceived plan. The United States adop ed, as early as October 19, 
19035 the principle which is in reality the foundation of the stupendous 
naval program formulated by Secretary Daniels. Accordiug to the 
Program of 1903 the United States was to build 34 dreadnaughts in 
years, 

“Turning to Europe, we see that Germany 1751 . a naval-repletion 
program in 1907, Russia in 1911, France in 1912, Italy in 1910, and 
Austria in 1912. In the meantime we were lagging hopelessly behind 
these powers. When at last we awakened to our own sluggishness and 
deci upon a program last year it was only on a ridiculously small 


graphs is expressed the universal feeling of uneasi- 
ness which the Japanese entertain over what they consider the aggres- 
sive naval policies of Europe and America. Let us study Japan's new 
naval program, which the AoE pos naval expert tells us is “on a 
ridiculously small scale,” and compare it with the great program pro- 

sed by Secretary Daniels. 

The Japanese program, adopted last September by the national de- 
fense council, calls for the construction in the five years from 1917 to 
1921 of 4 dreadnaughts, 6 cruisers, 10 destroyers, and 9 submarines, 
For the execution of this program Japan is to expend $85,000,000 in five 
yearly installments. 


be. 
is that all, for the plan provides for an appropriation of $6,000,000 
for naval aviation and $23, fi All told, 
the five-year program entails an expenditure of $502,482,214. 

Assuming that this I Noga plan were adopted, let us picture the 
relative strength of the Japanese and American Navies at the end of 
1921, when their respective programs will have been carried out. 
Leaving out of consideration minor ships, such as gunboats, hospital 
ships, ammunition and repair ships, with which Japan is ill supplied, 
the relative position of the two navies by 1921 will as follows: 


| Ameria Japan. 


Mr. THOMAS. The article recites: the naval programs, so 
called, the building programs of the two nations, their relative 
gun strength, the amount of appropriations up to date, the 
resources of the two countries, and then draws as to 1921 the 
foregoing conclusions, if both these programs are continued to 
that time: 

Yet, Mr. President, there are those of us who tremble with 
apprehension when awake and whose sleep is disturbed vy hide- 
ous nightmares of Japan, and particularly of the Japanese fleet 
and that magnificent army of hers, which is to be transported, 
without reference to the difficulties attendant upon such a huge 
task, to California some time after midnight and before day- 
break In the very near future. No; it can not be Japan, Mr. 
President, which demands from us this enormous expenditure 
and this huge program of construction. If it is necessary, let 
us by all means pursue it; but if it is unnecessary, I think that 
we should pause before involving this country in such an enor- 
mous expenditure. What is that expenditure? To begin with, 
Mr. President, this bill authorizes appropriations for the build- 
ing program alone of over $110,000,000. The total expenditures 
under the bill involve the enormous sum of $319,000,000. In its 
report the committee says: 

The total cost of the whole program of 156 vessels, which excludes 
the submarine to have the Neff system of propulsion, is estimated at 
$588,180,576, leaving to be appropriated $477, 416. Other authori- 
zations in this bill for 5 ytd other than new ships will require future 
appropriations of $10,737,611, ae the total of appropriations to 
be made in future years for authorizations in this bill $488,192,027, 

In other words, Mr. President, in addition to the appropria- 
tions here made are authorizations contained in this bill which 
require an additional positive expenditure of about $500,000,000, 

Now, Mr. President, when this bill is enacted we will imme- 
diately perceive that our theoretical adversaries are alarmed 
at our attitude and have increased their naval programs, so that 
next year ours must again be increased to meet theirs, and in the 
course of four or five years we will be expending not $300,000,000 
but $600,000,000 or $700,000,000 every year in order to keep our 
place in this race for preparedness and for adequate defense, 
as it is called. 

The Army Dill, soon to be taken up, and now upon the calen- 
dar, makes current appropriations of $329,000,000; and our 
military bill has made authorizations, which mean that there 
also are to be expenditures, which, added to these, necessarily 
make the total estimate very much in excess of a thousand 
millions of dollars. 

In these days, and especially in the Congress, where millions 
are appropriated with as much nonchalance as a millionaire 
exhibits when he spends 25 cents for a Havana cigar, the 
imagination has become somewhat dulled as to the extent and 
significance of a billion dollars. For the purpose of giving a 
practical illustration of what is meant, let me say that if a 
man, endowed with immortality at the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era, had been given $500,000, and had received thereafter 
$500,000 every succeeding year, he would in this year of our 
Lord 1916 have but $958,000,000. He would have to live 84 
years, until the year A. D. 2000—a period of more than two 
generations from this time—before his total accumulations 
would amount to one thousand millions. But we here, under the 
spur of a hysteria artificially created and crystallizing into an 
act of legislation, are about to authorize and afterwards ap- 
propriate this enormous amount of money, because, forsooth, 
preparedness makes it necessary, and adequate defense makes 
it absolutely and immediately essential. And this enormous 
sum is but the beginning of our expenditures, 

I can not, Mr. President, lend my support to such a policy. 
I might say in passing, although I did not intend to allude to it, 
that if this scheme of naval preparedness is so essential and 
should be carried to the point of making us the equal of Great 
Britain, the same line of logic makes it necessary that we should 
have an Army equal to the army of the strongest of all the 
military powers of the earth—a situation that is just as sure 
to transform our institutions as that time is to pass. 

The other day we appropriated in a very few minutes 
$45,000,000 for coast fortifications, notwithstanding the fact 
that Gen, Weaver, before the House and Senate Military Affairs 
Committees, declared with emphasis and without qualification 
that this country had the finest system of coast fortifications 
in the world, and all that was necessary to make them effective 
was an increase of the number and personnel of the Coast 
Guard. Forty-five millions is a very small sum compared to 
this program, and yet it is a sum which in itself is of stupendous 
proportions, 
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Mr. President, we are considering a revenue bill in connec- 
tion with this program; and inasmuch as I am a member of the 
committee which has that bill in charge, and have received 
hundreds of telegraphic and written and personal protests 
against its various provisions, I have regretted extremely that 
that bill was not reported before these preparedness bills, be- 
cause, Mr. President, there is scarcely an item in our revenue 
bill, forming the basis of our proposed increase of revenue to 
meet these stupendous expenditures, that is not resisted by 
those upon whom it falls, and in nine cases out of ten it falls 
upon some extreme advocate of preparedness. Now, prepared- 
ness comes high. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does not the Senator think it is wise 
for those who are so anxious for these expenditures to bear the 
burden? 

Mr. THOMAS. I think those who are so anxious for this 
expenditure, and whose property interests are the basis of their 
apprehension, or whose business craves Government contracts, 
should bear as great a proportion of this added expenditure as 
is consistent with our ideas and notions of equity and justice; 
and yét we know they will not do it whenever and wherever 
it is possible for them to shift the burden and pass it on. 

If I were a high protectionist, I think I might be for this bill. 
The people have been paying indirect taxes so long that they 
have become accustomed to it; and of course the increased ex- 
penditure naturally suggests two things: One, a return to the 
good old days of protection, when a man was robbed uncon- 
sciously, and therefore cared nothing about it; and the other 
a bond issue, which is being advocated as a very fair means of 
meeting a part of this burden. “ Pass it on,” in other words, 
“to posterity. Let our children, and our children’s children, 
and their children, be responsible for and bear the burden of 
our present extravagance.” No, Mr. President, let us put it 
in the shape of direct taxation upon all of the property of the 
United States as far as possible, because the man who pays 
taxes directly is very apt to be concerned about the manner in 
which the money is expended, and the man who has to pay 
taxes directly is very apt to be heard from when the bill for 
that purpose is pending; and we are hearing from them every- 
where. I do not blame them. I do not like to pay taxes 
any more than anybody else, and the wit of man has never yet 
devised a popular tax. But I think that when the people of 
the United States are face to face with what they have to 
encounter in the shape of increased taxation, they may revise 
their attitude concerning the necessity of an enormously ex- 
pensive system of preparation, and particularly when they dis- 
eover that this is only the beginning not only of our increase 
in armament but of our increase of taxes. The two are progres- 
sive. 

We have boasted in this country that we were the most 
moderately taxed people in the world, and boasted truly. Mr. 
President, all that is changing. The Congresses of the United 
States for the last 20 years, whether Democratic or Republican, 
have wasted the people’s money, and are continuing to do so, 
upon many so-called projects and schemes which are not only 
inequitable but which we have no power to provide money for; 
and we are going to continue to do it as long as the people 
demand it. Now, added to our extravagance comes this addi- 
tional burden, and in a sense I am thankful for it, because I 
believe it will bring the people face to face with a realizing 
sense of two things: First, the necessity of returning to the old 
economic practices of other days. Second, the folly of wasting 
these hundreds of millions upon schemes of preparation which, 
by the time they shall have been effectuated, will become 
obsolete through the process of chemical and engineering 
science. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. On the same theory, would the Senator 
be in favor of reducing the exemption contained in the income- 
tax provision? 

Mr. THOMAS. I have always been in favor of it, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I think it should go down to a thousand dollars, at least. 

Mr, BRANDEGEE. So as to make everybody feel some re- 
sponsibility as to expenditures? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly; certainly. I think that ought to 
be done. I do not believe it will be done. I do not believe this 
body has the political courage to do it. It ought to be done, 
however. It ought to be done as a matter of justice, because 
every man who pays a little something directly to the Govern- 
ment contributes his proportion, as he ought to, since he receives 
protection from it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 


Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am sure the Senator concedes the fact 
that those people with small incomes already contribute to the 
expenses of the Government a share disproportionately large to 
those of large incomes, because they are consuming the neces- 
saries of life, which are already increased in cost by our tariff 
and internal-revenue taxes, 

Mr. THOMAS. That is true, Mr. President. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And that there are, therefore, two reasons 
why the exemption should exist: First, because those of small 
incomes are contributing a disproportionately large share when 
they pay their tariff and internal-revenue taxes; second, because 
those of small incomes do not derive from the Government of the 
United States a benefit equal to those of very large incomes who 
arn aorin a prosperous business under the national adminis- 

ration, 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, Mr. President, I think the tax ought to be 
graduated, There is a great deal of force in what the Senator 
Says, and yet we ought to have an income tax that makes an 
exemption much lower than the one which we have now, ac 
companied, of course, by a lower normal tax. That it is equit- 
mh we TRES to do so reais it is Inequitable to make exemp- 

ons to the extent to w they are now made seems 
be difficult of denial. £ praia 

Mr. President, I have just referred to the probable obsolete 
character of much of this program by the time it is completed. 
I am no naval expert. I do not pretend to be. 

What I do not know about naval affairs would fill a great 
many more volumes than what I do know about it. But I have 
tried, Mr. President, to observe and act upon the views of gen- 
tlemen who do know, and who are justified, therefore, in ex- 
pressing an opinion upon the subject. I read the House hear- 
ings, or a great many of them, and I was impressed very 
strongly with the arguments which were there presented in 
favor of the battle cruiser in preference to the battleship, in 
view of the developments of naval warfare during the last 10 
or 12 years, and also of the fact that of these vessels we have 
up to the present time none whatever. 

I happen to enjoy the friendship of Admiral Peary, whose 
views upon this and kindred subjects are entitled, in my judg- 
ment, to the greatest consideration; and in this connection I 
ask leave to introduce in the Recorp, without reading them, two 
articles by Admiral Peary upon this subject, appearing in the 
New York Times. I do not subscribe to all of the views of the 
admiral, but I think what he has to say in support of the battle 
cruiser as the successor in naval development of the battleship 
is at least sufficiently cogent to address itself to the considera- 
tion of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
permission is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

{From the New York Times.] 
BATTLE CRUISERS THE Best Naval TYPE ror Us—Rear ADMIRAL PEARY 


TELLS WHY THIS Is So AND ADVOCATES IMMEDIATE BUILDING OF A 
SQUADRON OF THEM. 


(By Rear Admiral Robert E. Peary, United States Navy.) 
WasHINcTON, D. C., April 30, 1916. 
To the EDITOR or tHe New YORK TIMES : 


I appreciate the compliment of the editorial “ Building a Navy“ in 
the Times of Saturday. Referring to your figures of $360,000,000 as 
the cost of three weeks of the present ropean war to Great Britain 
alone, it has been stated at various times, a cage on authority, 
that the daily cost of the war to Great Britain is $22,000, to $24,000,- 

00, and I have not seen these figures contradicted or questioned. na- 
tor Sroxn, chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
who is conservative and perhaps better informed than anyone else 
in this country, said in an address in Philadelphia last night that the 
dally cost was over $25,000,000. 

It was on such figures that my statement was based, and three weeks 
at that rate means, in round numbers, $500,000,000. Rear Admiral 
Taylor, Chief of the Bureau of Construction, recently gave before Con- 

ess the estimate of $20,435,531 for a 35-knot battle cruiser. Accord- 

to these figures, the equivalent of each day of present war cost to 
Great Britain would give us a battle cruiser, with her attendant de- 
ety fein submarines, and seaplanes, 

If we can build a 35-knot battle cruiser—and Admiral Taylor said he 
had plans for such cruisers in his bureau—let us build them. If we can 
build them in three or perhaps two and a half years—and it has been so 
stated to Congress by responsible parties—let us build them at once; 
and if the facilities of the country permit building 16 of them simul- 
taneously—and this has been so stated on the floor of Congress within 
the last two months—it will be a safe policy to build 16. We are more 
likely to need the fullest strength of our Navy in 2 or 3 years from 
now than in 5 or 10 years, and sixteen 35-knot battle cruisers will go 
far toward rendering us immune from attack. 

Such an addition to our Navy would put it in absolutely unquestioned 
second place, and might, from the great preponderance of this superior 
0 75 make it nearly or quite equal to the navy of any other power. 

f the sum of $500,000,000 will permit us to build 20 instead of 16 
of these ships, with their attendant destroyers, etc., let us do it. They 
are the ships for this country. 

Just as the Russo-Japanese War rang down the curtain on the battle- 
ship with primary, secondary, and tertiary batteries, and brought in the 
all-big-gun ships, so this war is ringing down the curtain on the battle- 
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of 22 and 24 knots and bringing in the swift battle cruiser of 


There is little or no doubt but that these new ships 
nly are the pride 


power, the intro- 


30 knots and over. 
are now the first line of the British Navy. 
and dependence of that navy. 

Whether it is in a great machine shop or in mfli 
duction of a new and supertor tool or method which gives greater results 
in less time makes previous tools and methods obsolete. And e roc 
in the machine shop or in military power results automatically from 
numerical superiority in the new and controlling tool or meth The 
battle cruiser is such a new and superior tool. 

The at lesson of the European war has been the value of speed— 
speed * concentrating troops, speed in transporting guns, . in 
ammunition, speed in ships. The startling development of the sub- 
marine and to: o has given much greater proportionate value to 
speed in capital ships as a means of safety against these deadly 
weapons, 

Efficiency asa fighting machine and safety against submarine attack 
are on the side of the 35-knot battle cruiser as compared with a 22- 
knot battleship (the speed of the Pennsylvania). In nine out of ten 
cases a battle cruiser which can deliver her guns where they can N 
busy in two-thirds the time that a 5 can do it will exercise 
a much greater influence on the final result. The battle crulser is 
the type for this country. And it is entirely possible that if we have 
a sufficient number of battle cruisers, submar and aeroplanes the 
slow and ponderous battleship will become negligible. 

A year ago in the hearings before the House Naval Committee the 
majority testimony was in favor of the battleships. This year, of 10 
officers of high rank who testified before the same commit all 
advocated battle „ and 7 of them advocated battle cruisers 
to the exclusion of battleships. The Navy Department and the Gen- 
eral Board are advocating them. I venture to think that after another 
year of war the majority testimony before the same committee next 
winter will be in line with what have jus suggested—that battle 
cruisers, submarines, and aeroplanes will give the ideal defense for 
the United States. 

For every purpose except, perhaps, that of stolidly accepting attack, 
the battle crusier is superior to the battleship (always granting it 
greatly superior speed), and there are dozens of commanders and cap- 
tains A our Navy who, in command of a 35-knot battle cruiser carry- 
ing 16-inch guns, would 5 conclusions with any battlesh 
afloat to-day, and win nine es out of ten. As to moral effect, 
unless I misunderstand officers and men of our Navy, the feel under 
their feet of one of these ships driving at 40 miles an hour to meet 
an enemy with guns capable of engaging that enemy at 15 miles, the 
thought that the Nation had given them the best there was afloat 
and ected from them all there was in them, would make a man and 
sa nair of everyone on from captain in command to the youngest 


er. 

As to the country, those who recall the trepidation along our coast 
from the time Cervera's fleet left until it was located in the 
West Indies can understand what the feeling of security would be 
with a fleet of these superb fighters at Hampton Roads, able to reach 
any point between Halifax and Havana in 24 hours, or meet and en- 
gage an enemy 300 miles east of Bermuda in the same time. 

Could I ord the amount personally, or should I find the money 
in the street and be unable to locate the owner, I would offer a prize 
to-morrow of $1.000 in gold eagles for the best paper on “ The battle 
cruiser, the best naval type for the United States,” open the competi- 
tion to anyone tn the country, and ask the Times to appoint judges 
to determine awards. I believe it is the most vital question affecting 
the United States Navy to-day. 


{From the New York Times.] 


BATTLE CRUISERS Best Naval. Type FOR US— REAR ADMIRAL PEARY 
SHOWS HOW IMMEDIATE CONSTRUCTION OF Two FLEETS OF BIGHT 
Each WouLD SAFEGUARD Bots OUR COASTS. 


(By Rear Admiral Robert E. Peary, chairman of the National Aerial 
Coast Patrol Commission.) 


WASHINGTON, May 21, 1916. 
To the EDITOR or THE NEw YORK TIMES: 


The decision of the House Naval Committee in favor of the battle 
cruiser t of capital ship exclusively and the reported vote of 13 to 8 
in favor of this decision indicates that the overwhelming weight of testi- 
mony for battle cruisers in the various hearings before the committee 
made a strong impression. a 

It is assumed that these battle cruisers will have the speed of 35 
knots indicated in recent testimony before the Naval Committee, with a 
displacement of 85.000 to 36,000 tons, and will be armed with 16-inch 
A ship of this speed and armament can cover nearly 1,000 miles 

tween noon and noon, and in a single broadside can throw 8 tons of 
explosive shells more than 20 miles. 

Of this type of superior fighting machines Great Britain and Germany 
pren almost a monopoly. The United States has none. The present 

ttle cruiser strength of the navies of various foreign powers, so far as 
is known, is as follows: 

Great Britain, 10, with 6 building; Germany, 9; Japan, 4, with 4 
more sald to be authorized; Russia, 4 now being built. The test 
tonnage of any of these is 32,000 (Russia). The highest is 33 


knots (Great Britain). The heayiest guns are 15-inch (Great Britain 
and Germany). These statements are taken from the report of the 
General Board, May 2, 1916. 


Following are recommendations in regard to battle cruisers from 
ous official sources: 
The Secretary of the Navy recommends 7 or 10 in five years. : 
The General d, in its report of May 2, 1916, to put our Navy in 
second place in three years, recommends 10. 
f Rear Admiral Benson, Chief of Naval Operations, recommends 10 in 
ve years. 
Rear Admiral Knight, president of the War Collège, recommends nine, 
Rear Admiral Fiske recommends nine, 
Rear Admiral Winslow recommends eight or nine. 
Capt. Sims recommends eight or nine. 
Capt. McKean recommends 12, to make our present number of battle- 
ships of the utmost efficiency." (Hearings before House Naval Com- 


mittee.) 

I bave su ted 16 in three years, in two fleets of 8 each in the 
Atlantic and in the Pacific. It will be v desirable if the number of 
battle cruisers proposed by the House Naval Committee can be increased 


to 8. 


Press reports credit the administration with a desire to have the com- 
mittee program Increased, and Secretary Daniels is 
“The need for these swift, h heavily 
when we consider the other pre 
rather see the number su ges ed increased than diminished, 

Eight battle cruisers will provide a symmetrical fleet of the most pow- 
erful fighting vad — known to the world to-day—a fleet that can be 
divided into two balanced squadrons of four ships each. Thus for the 
first time our Navy would have a swift, powerful, and homogeneous first- 
Jine fleet. The result would be: 

A fleet in which every unit, be it ship, squadron, or the entire fleet as 
a single entity, would have the same = 

A t In which the same shells would fit every gun on every ship. 

A fleet in which officers or crew, or both, if suddenly trans from 
one ship to another, even in the midst of a battle, would be instantly at 
bome, having under them a duplicate of the machine they had just lost 
and would not lose an hour of fi ting efficiency. A fleet in which the 

miral in command, feeling his flagship, would feel the entire fleet. 

The president of one of the greatest steel and shipbuilding companies 
in the rage stated recently before Congress, presumably with full 
knowledge and responsibility for his statement, t his company was 
ready to take four of these battle cruisers and complete them in three 
years, or possibly in two and one-half years, from receipt of plans. This 
would aoe but four to be constructed in navy yards or other private 

8. 

With such a fleet on the Atlantic coast, say at Hampton Roads, with 
ample fleet aeronautical accessories, Including no less than 50 hydro- 
aeroplanes, and supplemented by an adequate aerial coast-defense sys- 
tem, as advocated by the National Aerial Coast Patrol Commission— 
8 we should also have within three years—we would feel measur- 
a secure. 

* fleet of eight of these battle cruisers at Hampton Roads could 
protect the entire Atlantic coast. 

In 24 hours it could reach any point between Halifax and Habana 
or meet an enemy 300 miles east of Bermuda in the same time. 

If divided into two squadrons of four ships it could cover the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, the Straits of Florida, the Windward and Mona 
ap Oy in 24 hours. 

In 48 hours it could be off the Panama Canal. : 

The naval appropriation for next year should provide for another 
fleet of eight battle cruisers for the Pacific coast. If stationed at San 
Francisco, this fleet could guard our entire Pacific coast. In 24 hours 
it could meet an enemy 1,000 miles off San Francisco. If divided into 
two squadrons of four cruisers—and each of these squadrons would 
be more powerful than anything of the kind in any foreign navy to- 
day—the entrance to Puget Sound and to the Gulf of Lower California 
could both be covered in 24 hours. 

With two such flects in commission, and both coasts protected in 
addition by a sufficient aerial coast-defense system, we might feel that 
our sea fences were in fairly good vires A 

The United States is 2 the wealthiest aation in the world. We 
have a more extensive available coast line than any other country. We 
are the only two-ocean naval power in the world. We are the only 
nation in the world that has deliberately made the first article of its 
international creed—the Monroe doctrine—a clear-cut claim to a sphere 
of influence covering an entire hemisphere. 

We are the oy one of the premier world powers not now engaged in 
a struggle in which force, expressed in terms which the lowest intelli- 

nce can understand, is the principal thing that counts. 

wn in at any time. We are not ready. 

No other nation has such imperative reasons for a swift, powerful, 
and far-reaching navy as has the United States. The first requisite of 
such a navy is a homogeneous fleet of the fastest and heaviest armed 


We may be 


ships afloat. Eight 35-knot battle cruisers mounting 16-inch guns will 
constitute such a fleet. If we are not to begin at once to put our 
Navy in second place within three years, then these cight battle 


cruisers will be the next best thine. 

I venture, however, the unqualified statement that a flect of sixteen 
35-knot battle cruisers carrying 16-inch guns, with their proper acces- 
sories of destroyers, submarines, and an ample equipment of sea planes, 
will put our Navy in second place more quickly, more effectively, more 
cheaply than any other addition we can make to it, and that these ships 
will more adapted to our needs than any other Ipe. 

Here is an opportunity for us to be a step in advance rather than 
several steps in the rear, 


Chairman National Aerial Coast Patrol 8 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, did the Senator read the 
Washington Post this morning? 

Mr. THOMAS. I was coming to that. I noticed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that Admiral Knight, in the Washington Post of this 
morning, said he is still unconvinced of any error or fallacy in 
his original position, although he does stand for both the battle- 
ship and the battle cruiser. 

A good many vessels were destroyed at the recent battle off 
Jutland. A number of battle cruisers, the first time they ap- 
peared in any great force in a naval battle, were sunk. The 
same was true of battleships. 

I have heard it stated that Jutland has demonstrated that the 
battleship was still the backbone of every fleet. That may be 
true, Certainly it would not be becoming in me to say that it 
is not true. But I was impressed by one fact in that battle 
that has not been prominently noticed, and that is that the 
11-inch guns of the German vessels did as much, if not more, 
execution than the 14-inch guns of the British vessels. I have 
seen photographs of the effect of those shots upon the ironclads. 
They convinced me that the wit of man has never been able, 
and never will be able, to devise an armor that will float which 
can stand the impact of an 11-inch gun. I think it would be 
just as cogent for me to insist that because the 11-inch gun 
proved perhaps to be more than the equal of the 14-inch gun, 
therefore we should abandon our 14 and 15 inch guns and go 
back to the old 11-inch type. That would be illogical; it would 
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certainly be unreasonable and foolish for a novice to do so; and 
yet it is one of the facts established by that most notable con- 
flict, the real lessons of which I do not believe we are at present 
able to draw with any certainty. 

Mr. President, I am not favorable to this program for still 
another reason. It pays too much attention to craft floating 
upon the surface of the water and not enough to those which 
go underneath it and above it. I think this war has demon- 
strated two things, perhaps beyond peradyventure—two things 
that are so evident that it only requires careful observation to 
see and be convinced. One is that the submarine is the coming 
destroyer of the sea. So is the airship, which is a courier as 
well, and that adequate protection for a country which does 
not propose to carry on an offensive warfare can be made by 
confining the bulk of its expenditure and operations to undersea 
craft and to aircraft far more effectually than by repeating and 
adding to these enormous levyiathans of our already very large 
fleet. 

Mr. President, while the submarine was not particularly in 
evidence in the battle off Jutland, if we compare the number of 
war yessels that have been sunk or disabled by the submarine 
since the beginning of this war with the number which have 
been destroyed in that single battle of the sea during this war, 
the result, in my judgment, will be most startling; and if to 
that we add the destruction inflicted by raids that have been 
made upon the British Isles by aircraft and the advantages the 
aircraft has given both in conveying information and in aiding 
both the offensive and the defensive, we should be far more 
liberal in our appropriations here for the construction and the 
equipment of that sort of sea defense than we have been. 

I hold in my hand, Mr. President, a clipping from a newspaper 
giving some extracts from a debate in the House of Commons on 
this subject of aircraft which, I think, occurred some two or 
three months ago. The purpose of it—reading from the arti- 
cle—is to give— 


some idea of how death and destruction, fear, rage, and bitterness of 
ps have driven home to England the vital importance of air power. 
Squally instructive material could be presented from Germany, from 
France, from Italy, from Russia, but the British material is more con- 
venient and accessible. Mr. Balfour, in the House of Commons, said: 

“It would avail nothing to England to have control of the sea unless 
it had also control of the air.” 


Mr. President, that is one of the most pregnant sentences 
which ever fell from the lips of man, coming as it does from a 
great modern English statesman, quickened with a sense of his 
responsibility and alive to the lessons of this great war. I will 
repeat it: 


“Tt would avail nothing to England to have control of the sca unless 
it had also control of the air.” 

Lord Montagu, of Beaulieu, in the House of Lords, March 9, sald: 

“At the present time the air service is merely auxiliary to the fight- 
ing forces of the navy and army. I can see a time coming when the 
air service will be more important than the army and navy. We must 
get into the habit of looking at the air service not as an auxiliary to 
the army and navy but as a great service which is an establishment 
of itself, and to which we shall have to look in future years for the 
defense of this country. * * The advantages of our insularit 
are rapidly disappearing. Upon the efficiency of the air service mu 
will depend. Let it not be said with shame of our generation that we 
did not trouble to guard in the air what our forefathers won on the 
sea.” 


Lord Beresford said: 

“The new air warfare is going to be of so tremendous a character 
that it may supersede the army and navy. Anyway, we should be ahead 
in tre air, the same as we are on the water.” 

And I pause to suggest that while we are trying to get ahead 
on the sea the chances are that by the time we succeed Eng- 
land will be ahead in the air, and perhaps Germany or France, 
or all of them, and then our vast scheme of naval program goes 
-for nothing. We must wipe it out and begin all over again— 

On the 22d of March, in the British House of Commons, the follow- 
ing statements were made in the course of debate: 

“For dealing with this very pressing question of the air there 
should be sittings every day, and if necessary all day, until some solu- 
tion is found for our third-class ition as an air power. Our na- 
tional pride has suffered a blow which it will take us many years and 
much labor to recover from. Our very national existence in the next 
20 years will lie in the ocean of the alr. Within the next 5 or 10 
years we may live to see the sky darkened by aeroplanes. The idea of 
a country owning 500 aeroplanes will be looked upon as a humorous 
event of the past. The supremacy of the air lies ready to 
any Government which has sufficient initiative to see to it.” 

At a meeting called by the United Ward's Club of the City of London 
on March 28 a resolution was moved “that the meeting considers the 
most effective means of protection against air raids would be by the 
creation and maintenance of an efficient air fleet in addition to and in- 
dependent of the existing naval and military requirements.” 

At this meeting Mr. Pemberton-Billing, a member of the House of 
Commons, said: 

“What we want to bring about is something grander than the air de- 
fense of London. We want to demand of the Government that the 
money, brains, ability, and resources we possess shall be employed, and 
that we shall gain as soon as possible and maintain forever the su- 
premacy of the air.” 


And then he goes on to say that they should have a fleet 
which would darken the skies. 


Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, guest of the Liberal war committee, at a 
luncheon at the House of Commons March 22, said among other things: 
“He had come to speak to a serious and well-informed body on the 
need of concentrating special attention and effort on aviation. He was 
Pleading for a more energetic policy in regard to all forms of air 
craft. * * The struggle for supremacy in the air was only just 
beginning and would not stop when peace came. >è Conipared 
with the cost of dreadnanghts, field guns, and armies in the field, the 
cost of even a huge aerial feet would be small. What was wanted now in 
our statesmen and in our nation was more power of imagination. They 
could neither win nor hold an empire merely by safe policies, ‘Safe’ 
men were all very well for times of peace. But time came when they 
might be dangerous. What they wanted now was new men with new 
ideas. Problems of the air were all new. There were no precedents to 
in mind, no files to refer to, no historical works to consult. ‘The 
new service would need leaders who had ideals, foresight, imagination, 
and scientific training. ‘These leaders must always have a clear vision 
of future possibilities, most of which were probabilities.” 

To give an idea of what is being done in Greut Britain in the 
way of air service, I was told by a well-informe) gentleman the 
other day that membership of the aircraft service of Great 
Britain was greater in number than our entire naval force, 
officers and men; and that in France the aircraft service was 
greater in numbers than the American Army as it existed prior 
to the enactment of the bill of last May. They are doing some- 
thing in this line not only necessary because of the tremendous 
exigencies of the war, but as recognizing the fact that it is not 
the craft which float on the sea but those which people the air 
and go under the surface which will determine not only the 
freedom of the seas but the destinies of nations in the sea 
warfare of the future. And yet, while we provide for a reason- 
ably numerous fleet of submarines, we give to the air service 
less than $4,000,000 out of $319,000,000, when its proper develop- 
ment, in my judgment, would do away with the necessity for 
one-half of this naval program if it were properly developed ; 
and I will cheerfully vote for any reasonable appropriation for 
this purpose. 

I have not the time, and I would not take it if I did, to 
elaborate this idea any further. Suffice it to suy that one of 
my objections to this huge naval program is that it is unbal- 
anced. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr] the other 
day declared—and he was right about it—that what we ought 
to have is a well-proportioned Navy, which we have not had 
up to the present time. There can be no well-proportioned Navy, 
in my judgment, in which the air arm is not at least equal to, if 
not greater in efficiency than, the fleet that floats upon the surface, 
and certainly in the number of our craft if not in the number 
of men that are required to man them. 

Why, suppose a war should oceur to-morrow and one of these 
huge armies, which in the imaginations of many are concrete 
things, should endeavor to make a landing upon our Atlantic 
shore. We have a Navy which has cost us about three and a 
half billions of dollars, and which we are told is worthless, 
Assuming that that is so, what else have we to meet this inva- 
sion? We have not enough aircraft to detect its presence, to 
say nothing about the importance of conveying information if 
they did. 

But in this bill, which provides for battleships and battle 
cruisers galore, we have seen fit to devote less than four millions 
for the development of a new arm of service so tremendous and 
so potent that the great, perhaps the greatest living, British 
statesman declares that the nation which controls that service 
controls the sea. : 

Mr. President, that is another reason why I think this increase 
of program should not be voted at this time, and I see no reason 
why it should be regarded as an emergency bill. A great many 
have declared, and I think the senior Senator from Mississippi 
IMr. Wrrtrams] said a few days ago, that we would need this 
Navy more earnestly and urgently within the next four or five 
years than at any other period, and probably within the next 
three years; by which I assume he meant that the European war 
would probably end in some manner within that period, and that 
as a result of its ending we would be confronted with problems 
and conditions that would require an enormous naval force prop- 
erly to confront them and protect the Nation's welfare and 
safety. If he is right, of course his conclusion is irresistible, 
and we should build ships as fast as possible and man them 
faster than we build them, if such a thing could be. It seems 
to me that this apprehension of a cataclysm menacing the im- 
mediate future of this country, and resulting, not because of but 
concomitant with the ending of the war, has no substantial 
basis in fact. 

Here is the world’s spectacle. All the mighty nations of 
European civilization are battling with each other to the death. 
They haye been so battling for practically two years. The de- 
struction of property and of human life is so appalling that the 
imagination of man can not begin to grasp it. The extension of 
credit has resulted in the creation of a huge debt soon to become 
$100,000,000,000 in the aggregate, commanding $5,000,000,000 
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per annum for interest charges only, and placing upon their 
generations to come a financial burden which they must either 
avoid or under which they will sooner or later disappear; a 
countless army of cripples, legions of widows and of orphans, 
men and women sick and tired unto death of this perpetual and 
horrible slaughter. 

How it is possible for the mind of man to conceive that na- 
tions so situated will, upon the conclusion of peace, spring to 
arms and invade a powerful foe 3,000 miles across the seas 
with a force sufficiently strong to make it necessary that we 
should immediately haye the second navy in the world to pro- 
tect ourselves I am unable to imagine. 

I know it is said, Mr. President, that nations are never so 
formidable as when they have just emerged from conflict, and 
that is true. If we consider only the fighting capacity of the 
survivors, there is no question but that the seasoned veterans of 
this mighty conflict would be better equipped to meet any foe, 
however powerful, than any other nation could furnish. But 
do they still want to fight? Do their wives or their children 
want them to renew the struggle elsewhere? Is there any glory 
in it? Is there any need for it? 

Some say they are coming for the purpose of wiping out 
their huge obligations through the pillage and plunder of the 
cities of our Atlantic coast; in other words, our very riches will 
attract them, and that of itself will be sufficient cause for our 
invasion. Oh, Mr. President, that is assigned as a reason why 
we should abandon our national policy and enter upon this un- 
believable program of naval expenditure! 

I know the bill will pass, and I am painfully conscious of the 
fact, Mr. President, that the majority of public opinion will at 
least seem to approve it, because men now are not reasoning 
creatures when war is mentioned. We have been in the pres- 
ence as spectators of this awful tragedy so long that we have 
become imbued with the same spirit which animates the com- 
batants, and it is easy to assume that inasmuch as this war 
eame so suddenly and with so little warning we will be con- 
fronted with a similar condition and be overwhelmed if we are 
not prepared to meet it. 

If I thought so, Mr. President, I would of course be willing 
to vote for the expenditure of every dollar of the Treasury if 
needed to safeguard our property and our households, but be- 
lieving that the extraordinary conditions of the time when the 
imagination yields so easily and so readily to the hysteria of 
the moment have conjured up a mere specter of imminent dan- 
ger, I am unable to cast my vote for this naval program. I 
would vote for that recommended by the House, large as it is, 
if the committee would be satisfied with its action, not because 
I deem it essential now or hereafter, but because it is well to 
satisfy to some degree the public demand, however unfounded 
it may be. y 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I realize that what I am 
about to say regarding the question at issue before the Senate 
will not influence the vote of a single Member of this body. One 
“might preach to the storm or reason with despair” to some 
effect, but I am quite sure that the minds of the Senators are 
made up, the conclusions reached, and they are only waiting 
for the opportunity to register their conclusions. But I should 
be altogether untrue to myself, unfaithful to those whom I 
have the honor to represent in part in this Chamber, and dis- 
loyal to all the American people, were I to refrain from express- 
ing my utter and unconditional disapproval of this bill. I am 
unable upon any theory consistent with my sense of obligation 
to my constituents and my adherence to the principlés of free 
government to lend my approval of the bill with its contents 
and the policy which it inaugurates. 

The measure is unprecedented in the magnitude of the appro- 
priation which it carries, the scope of its provisions, and the 
undemocratic—I might say, un-American—spirit of its pur- 
poses. It marks a turning point in the life of this Republic and 
opens up the way which has led the republics of the past into 
the pitfalls of imperialism. If the fighting material provided 
for in this bill were needed to defend this Republic from inva- 
sion or to uphold the rights of American citizens in other parts 
of the earth, I should not utter one word of protest against it. 
On the contrary, it should have my heartiest approval. 

Mr. President, I yield to no man in my devotion to my coun- 
try and my willingness to make any sacrifice necessary for the 
defense of the Nation’s flag. And in my own proper person in 
that regard I but poorly body forth the heroic qualities which 
glorify the characters of the brave men and pure women for 
whom I have the privilege in this presence to speak. The advo- 
cates of this bill who would undertake to put the odium of dis- 
loyalty to the Government upon those of us who withhold our 
approval of this measure will find in the end that the unwisdom 
and questionable patriotism of their own course will not be cor- 
rected or minimized by a manifest injustice to some one else, 


The most enthusiastic and radical advocate of “ prepared- 
ness” who has any respect whatever for the sanctity of the 
truth will not claim that we really need such a Navy, either for 
defense or offense, as is provided for in this bill, at this time. 
Really, the prospects of this country becoming involved in war 
with any foreign nation is more remote to-day than at any time 
during the last half century. We are threatened with no foes 
from without, we are happily at peace with all the world. and the 
nations with which we would be more likely than all others to 
have trouble are less able to wage war against us to-day and 
less inclined, I believe, to provoke war with us in the future 
than ever before in the history of this Government. And yet, 
in the face of these facts, facts that are admitted by the leaders 
of American thought and contradicted nowhere by anyone whose 
opinion is worthy of consideration, this Congress proposes to 
appropriate money with which to provide for the building of 
157 ships of war which will cost in the neighborhood of 
$400,000,000, imposing an average tax of at least $25 per family 
on the people of the United States, regardless of the poverty of 
the masses. 

This item of taxation, added to that which is already borne 
by the toilers of this country to pay the expenses of wars that 
have been fought and to get ready for the possible wars in the 
future, will amount to something like $50 for every head of a 
family in the United States. That tax, added to other taxes for 
the support of the National Government, the State, county, and 
municipal taxes, will amount almost to confiscation in the 
course of time, because the tax will increase as the years go by 
if the influences which now control the Nation—dominate the 
Executive and the Congress, shall be perpetuated. And for 
what purpose? Mr. President, what influences demand the 
enactment of this law at this time? What harm would result 
from the postponement for three or four years of the build- 
ing program provided for in this bill? There are already 
contracts let for the building of battleships which will not 
be completed for three years. I am advised that the unexecuted 
contracts for the Navy amount to something like $120,000,000. 
O, Mr. President, is it not time that Members of the American 
Senate should pause and consider what all of this means to the 
toilers of this Republic? It would not be out of place for me to 
suggest to the Senate that there are hundreds of thousands of 
families in the rural districts of the United States whose impe- 
cunious condition is such that the small amount of $50 will 
determine the question as to whether or not their children shall 
have proper clothing and shoes in the wintertime to wear to 
school. 


The learned Senator from Massachusetts [Mr Lope] a day 
or two ago on the floor of this Chamber referred to the fact 
that some of the instruments of naval warfare had been in the 
course of construction for the last five or six years—since 1908, 
I believe. Now, the delay in the construction was not due to 
the fact that it required that much time for the building, but 
rather because the officers in charge of the matter did not think 
it at all necessary to hurry the completion. Certainly the Chief 
Executive of the Nation, the Secretary of the Navy, and the naval 
officers would not have tolerated this delay in the building of 
ships already authorized if there had been any possible danger 
of immediate war with any foreign country. To intimate that 
these officers charged with the responsibility of their great 
places would be guilty of such a dereliction of duty would be 
an impeachment which I would not make. That our Navy 
is big enough and strong enough to take care of American inter- 
ests and meet successfully any demand made upon it, the most 
radical advocate of preparedness will not deny. There is abun- 
dant evidence from the lips and pens of the highest naval authori- 
ties in America to establish that fact. Our Navy is greater 
than Germany's, much stronger than France's, nearly twice 
as large as Japan’s. There is no doubt, I repeat, about the 
superiority of our Navy. Can it be possible, then, that this haste 
is due to the fact that the advocates of this nefarious policy— 
this unfortunate scheme understand that this law must be en- 
acted now while the public mind is inflamed, public judgment 
distorted by the manufactured sentiment which has fired the 
war spirit, or it will not be enacted at all? Is it the purpose of 
the preparedness patriots to weld the collar of imperialism 
around the necks of American freemen while the fron is hot? 
Must we commit the American people to this un-American policy 
before cool and deliberate judgment assumes her normal sway? 

Must the course of the ship of state that has floated so 
steadily, guided by reason and truth, justice and altruism, for 
the past 100 years, now be turned from her splendid course by 
the storm of passion, the undercurrents of greed and cupidity 
and consuming desire for gain, into the maelstrom of military 
despotism? God forbid! It is time, Mr President, that the 
American Congress should take counsel of its higher wisdom 
and consider the interests of the American people, a large part 
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of the products of whose toil this policy of“ preparedness ” will 
absorb, Think of the burdens that will be piled upon the 
aching stoop of the men and women whose labor feeds and 
clothes the world. Think of the opportunities that this expen- 
sive policy will deny the boys and girls of America living, and 
those yet to come. Think of the influence that this one act is 
going to have upon the nations of the earth. 

It is pregnant with the suggestions of conflict. It breathes the 
breath of imperialism and inculeates by example the lessons of 
war. It is fuel to the flames that burn in the hearts of the 
people and which consume the nobler and gentler qualities of the 
soul. It is altogether contrary to the genius of American in- 
stitutions and involves a repudiation of American ideals. We 
should consider how it will postpone the coming of that glorious 
day when the umpirage of reason shall rule the world rather 
than the force of the bloodstained sword. We should think of 
all these things before taking this unfortunate step. For when 
the step shall be once taken it will be difficult to retrace it. Now, 
to say that world peace is a Utopian dream and to discard with 
a sneer the suggestion that an international court may be or- 
ganized by the nations of the earth, to which all international 
differences shall be submitted, and the rule of reason rather 
than the arbitrament of the sword shall settle these questions, 
will be yery foolish on our part; and, in fact, the suggestion 
is condemned by the very terms of this bill itself. 

Let us see what the bill provides. I read: 

Upon the conclusion of the war in Europe, or as soon thereafter as it 

may be done, the President of the United States is authorized to invite 
all, the great Governments of the world to send representatives to a 
conference which shall be charged with the duty of suggesting an or- 
ganization, court of arbitration, or other body, to which puted ques- 
tions between nations shall be referred for adjudication and peaceful 
settlement, and to consider the question of rmament and submit 
their recommendation to their respective Governments for approval. 
The President is hereby authori to . nine citizens of the 
United States, who, in his judgment, shal qualified for such duty, 
to be representatives of the United States in such a conference. The 
President shall fix the compensation of said representatives and such 
secretaries and other employees as may be n Two hundred thou- 
sand dollars, or so much thereof as may be 5 is hereby appro- 
priated and set aside and placed at the disposal of the President to 
any into efect the provisions of, this paragraph. 
- at any time before the appropriations authorized by this act shall 
have been contracted for there shall have been established, with the co- 
operation of the United States of America, an international tribunal 
or tribunals competent to secure peaceful determinations of all interna- 
tional peers A-heagy and which shall render unnecessary the maintenance 
of competitive armaments, then and in that case such naval expendi- 
tures as may be inconsistent with the engagements made in the estab- 
lishment of such tribunal or tribunals may be suspended, when so or- 
dered by the President of the United States. 

Mr. President, what does that mean? Did the authors of that 
provision in this bill think that this peace court could be cre- 
ated and accomplish the purpose of its creation? Or do you 
think it is a mere insincere sop thrown to the despised pacifists 
of America? Can it be possible that it is intended to deceive 
the people—a kind of anesthetic administered to the American 
voters while they are subjected to the painful ordeal of being 
robbed of their blood-bought rights as freemen and plundered of 
their earnings for the beneficiaries of militarism? Is it con- 
ceivable that this provision is placed in this bill for partisan 
political purposes? No, Mr. President; I am not going to impute 
such discreditable motives to the authors of this provision. I 
believe the men who wrote it were sincere in what they did 
and cherished the hope that the plan outlined might reach effec- 
tive consummation. Mr. President, I am a devout believer in 
the ultimate triumph of righteousness. I hold that— 


Out of the twilight of the past 
We move to a diviner light; 

For nothing that is wrong can last; 
Nothing’s immortal but the right. 


I believe that if the doctrine taught by the Prince of Peace 
shall be given a fair trial by the nations of the earth in their 
intercourse with each other, the same beneficial results will fol- 
low that universally come to the individual citizen who makes 
that doctrine the rule and guide of his conduct in private life. 
Genuine Christianity has never been given a fair trial in inter- 
national matters. Then why not have the United States, so 
advantageously situated at this moment, lead off in this superb, 
this glorious experiment of international government by the 
Golden Rule? It would be a unique distinction—the embracing 
of an opportunity which seldom comes to a great nation to 
serve all mankind. 

The ordeal may be painful through which the man will be 
forced to pass in order to come into his own, but the day is not 
far distant, in my Judgment, when the nations of the earth are 
going to be controlled by the good judgment, the sense of 
prudence, and self-preservation of the individual citizen. “ The 
common sense of most will be the supreme law of the land.” It 
has been suggested that the Republics and democracies of ancient 
times have decayed and been swept from the earth because of 
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their failure to prepare for defense by the organization of great 
armies and navies. Nothing could be further from the facts of 
history. Governments and civilizations of the past that arose 
to eminence by the inspiration of the genius of free institutions 
have perished from the earth because of the moral decadence of 
the individual citizen—the fatal fault has invariably been in the 
individual man. But there is one vital, cardinal truth which his- 
tory teaches us and which I would impress upon the American 
people and have them teach it to their children until it becomes 
an instinct of the race. It is this: Free institutions can not 
live long when they are upheld and the flag of the nation de- 
fended by a hired professional army. The present war which is 
being waged in Europe is a disgrace to the world’s civilization, 
making their pretended faith in the Prince of Peace a bloody 
lie, was brought about without consulting with the men who 
bear the brunt of the conflict, and who pay the enormous ex- 
pense in blood and treasure. But the day of reckoning and re- 
adjustment will come; a just God still reigns, and righteous- 
hess and truth will prevail. In the situation it seems to me 
that I can see the possible fulfillment of the dream of the in- 
spired English bard who more than half a century ago was able 
to stand within the shadow of the night and, looking beyond 
it, saw the dawn of a brighter and a better day— 


tly 
Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rained a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies gp 5 ae 


Mr. President, in that glorious vision the poet saw with the 
eye of prophecy that which we see to-day with the physical eye— 
distance annihilated, the telegraph and the telephone, the wire- 
less telegraphy, the airship and the steamship, the railroads 
and all the modern means of rapid transportation, transforming 
the world into one great neighborhood. Close contact, looking 
deep into the eyes of each other, and recognizing the kinship of 
every soul, their pulses meeting in the cordial handshake, filling 
the heart with brotherly love and driving out of their souls the 
old enemy of hate. Cooperation taking the place of competition, 
selfishness giving away to altruism, and men taught the great 
lesson that the way to grow rich and strong and wise and useful 
is to do something for somebody else. And then— 

Till the war-drum throbb’d no Ion and the battle flags were furl'd 

In the parliament of man, the federation of the world. 

There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law. 

Now is the time for America to act and help to bring about the 
fulfillment of this glorious dream. Mr. President, I believe it is 
possible for the nations of the earth to do the very rational, 
humane, and proper thing of creating such a court to which all 
differences may be submitted and all disagreements composed 
without resorting to the brutal methods now employed by the 
European powers. 

And I believe that an effort should be made to organize this 
court before any of the extraordinary expenditures are made 
which are provided for in this bill. Why build the battleships, 
construct the shipyards, and incur other expenses, when we all 
cherish the hope thar an international agreement may be 
effected which will render unnecessary this tremendous outlay? 
It is the duty of the United States Government to exhaust every 
means within its reach, employ every proper method to bring 
about the organization of an international court of arbitration. 
And, as I*snid a moment ago, do it before embarking upon the 
untried, un-American, and undemocratic course which this bill 
outlines. This bill violates the sacred traditions of the Demo- 
cratic Party. It is an affront to the teachings of Thomas 
Jefferson, is at variance with the time-honored policy of the 
Government since its organization. It gives the lie to the 
Sermon on the Mount and makes the decalogue but a concatena- 
tion of meaningless words. And all for what? What influences 
call for it? Not a threat of invasion by a foreign foe—no in- 
ternal dissensions which threaten our peace at home—no neces- 
sity under God's sun, that I can see, but on the contrary, the 
horizon of our future is without one speck of war cloud to mar 
the wide expanse of its peaceful blue. Less danger, in fact, of 
war than this country has enjoyed for the last 50 years. Of 
course, no one really considers seriously the little fiasco with 
Mexico. Now, who demands this legislation? Nobody except 
the profit sharers of such a policy, and the politicians who imag- 
ine that the brutal passion of war has so benumbed the Chris- 
tian instincts and beclonded the judgment of civilized peoples 
that the voters can be misled or used for partisan political pur- 


poses. 
The United States Government, Mr. President, notwithstand- 
ing what the advocates of “ preparedness” have said, and the 
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slanderers of the American Navy may suggest, has the greatest 
Navy to-day in the world, except Great Britain. This Nation is 
better equipped to defend its right on land—it is better equipped 
in men and material resources to defend the American flag both 
on land and sea than ever before in its history: That statement 
can not be successfully contradicted. And, in addition to that, I 
want to repeat, there is less danger of foreign or domestic war 
than this country has enjoyed since 1865. Mr. President, the 
American people are wont to denounce the selfish and ambitious 
rulers of Europe, and charge them with responsibility for the 
cruel war being waged over there to-day. I join with them in that 
criticism. It is a war brought about by the ambitious, designing 
criminal few, to be fought and suffered by the exploited many. 
‘The men and women who are suffering and sacrificing in this war 
were not consulted about it at all. And yet, in utter disregard 
of that terrible example, the Congress of the United States is 
pursuing the same course, doing the same thing, that the 
rulers of Europe did prior to and leading up to that fearful 
conflict. Getting ready for war when no war is threatened. 
Taking the money that ought to go for the support, mainte- 
nance, and education of the children of the toiling masses and 
investing it in gunboats, cannons, and other forms of arma- 
ments that will never be needed—that is, if the men responsible 
for the official affairs of this Nation shall do their duty. We 
propose to build battleships that are not needed. We propose 
to organize armies that are not needed. We are martialing the 
forces of war, not for the purpose of defense but for the pur- 
pose which organized and martialed physical forces in the 
forms of armies and navies are always used by ambitious 
rulers. It seems to me that this Congress has lost its discre- 
tion—“ judgment thou art fled to brutish beasts and men have 
lost their reason ”—under the influence of an abnormal per- 
nicious sentiment, Old and tested moorings are broken, and in 
the midst of breakers the ship of state is to be turned over to 
the commercial pirates. I can not understand it. 

I have listened in vain for one word for peace to be spoken— 
one note of peace to be sounded by this administration. No or- 


ganized official effort has been put forth by this Government in 


the interest of peace. The President, in his admirable address 
to Congress on the 8th of December, 1914, declared a purpose 
and outlined a policy which, if pursued, would have given this 
Republic a position of moral altitude which would have com- 
manded the admiration of the peoples of the earth and won the 
gratitude of every rational Christian man and woman in the 
world, Mr. President, I am going to ask permission to insert 
here in my remarks an extract from that wonderful address. I 
regard it as the crowning effort of a great brain, glorified with 
the rare fragrance of a heart imbued, at the time, with genuine 
love for humanity. 

I beg to be permitted to employ the President's words as the 
better expression of my own views on this momentous issue, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

“ It is not expenditure, but extravagance that we should fear 
being criticized for; not paying for the legitimate enterprises 
and undertakings of a great Government, whose people com- 
mand what it should do, but adding what will benefit only a 
few or pouring money out for what need not have been under- 
taken at all or might have been postponed or better and more 
economically conceived and carried out. The Nation is not 
niggardly; it is very generous. It will chide us only if we 
forget for whom we pay money out and whose money it is 
we pay. These are large and general standards, but they are 
not very difficult of application to particular cases, 

“The other topic I shall take leave to mention goes deeper 
into the principles of our national life and policy. It is the sub- 
ject of national defense. 

“It can not be discussed without first answering some very 
searching questions. It is said in some quarters that we are 
not prepared for war. What is meant by being prepared? 
Is it meant that we are not ready upon brief notice to put a 
nation in the field—a nation of men trained to arms? Of course 
we are not ready to do that; and we shall never be in time 
of peace, so long as we retain our present political principles 
and institutions. And what is it that it is suggested we should 
be prepared to do? To defend ourselves against attack? We 
have always found means to do that, and shall find them when- 
ever it is necessary, without calling our people away from their 
necessary tasks to render compulsory military service in times 
of peace. 

“Allow me to speak with great plainness and directness upon 
this great matter and to avow my convictions with deep earnest- 
ness. I have tried to know what America is, what her people 
think, what they are, what they most cherish and hold dear. 
I hope that some of their finer passions are in my own heart— 


some of the great conceptions and desires which gave birth to 
this Government and which have made the voice of this people 
a voice of peace and hope and liberty among the peoples of the 
world—and that, speaking my own thoughts, I shall, at least 
in part, speak theirs also, however faintly and inadequately, 
upon this vital matter. 

“We are at peace with all the world. No one who speaks 
counsel based on fact or drawn from a just and candid inter- 
pretation of realities can say that there is reason to fear that 
from any quarter our independence or the integrity of cur 
territory is threatened. Dread of the power of any other nation 
we are incapable of. We are not jealous of rivalry in the fields 
of commerce or of any other peaceful achievement. We mean 
to live our own lives as we will, but we mean also to let live. 
We are, indeed, a true friend to all the nations of the world, 
because we threaten none, covet the possessions of none, desire 
the overthrow of none. Our friendship can be accepted and is 
accepted without reservation, because it is offered in a spirit 
and for a purpose which no one need ever question or suspect. 
Therein lies our greatness, We are the champions of peace 
and of concord. And we should be very jealous of this distinc- 
tion which we have sought to earn. Just now we should be par- 
ticularly jealous of it, because it is our dearest present hope that 
this character and reputation may presently, in God's providence, 
bring us an opportunity such as has seldom been vouchsafed 
any nation, the opportunity to counsel and obtain peace in the 
world and reconciliation and a healing settlement of many a 
matter that has cooled and interrupted the friendship of nations. 
This is the time above all others when we should wish and resolve 
to keep our strength by self-possession, our influence by pre: 
serving our ancient principles of action. 

From the first we have had a clear and settled policy with 
regard to military establishments. We never haye had, and 
while we retain our present principles and ideals we never shall 
have, a large standing army. If asked, Are you ready to defend 
yourselves? we reply, Most assuredly, to the utmost; and yet 
we shall not turn America into a military camp. We will not 
ask our young men to spend the best years of their lives making 
soldiers of themselves. There is another sort of energy in us. 
It will know how to declare itself and make itself effective should 
occasion arise. And especially when half the world is on fire 
we shall be careful to make our moral insurance against the 
spread of the conflagration very definite and certain and ade- 
quate indeed. 

“Let us remind ourselves, therefore, of the only thing we 
can do or will do. We must depend in every time of national 
peril, in the future as in the past, not upon a standing army, 
nor yet upon a reserve army, but upon a citizenry trained and 
accustomed to arms. It will be right enough, right American 
policy, based upon our accustomed principles and practices, to 
provide a system by which every citizen who will volunteer 
for the training may be made familiar with the use of modern 
arms, the rudiments of drill and maneuver, and the mainte- 
nance and sanitation of camps. We should encourage such 
training and make it a means of discipline which our young men 
will learn to value. It is right that we should provide it not 
only, but that we should make it as attractive as possible, and 
so induce our young men to undergo it at such times as they 
can commend a little freedom and can seek the physical devel- 
opment they need, for mere health's sake, if for nothing more, 
Every means by which such things can be stimulated is legiti- 
mate, and such a method smacks of true American ideas. It 
is right, too, that the National Guard of the States should be 
developed and strengthened by every means which is not in- 
consistent with our obligations to our own people or with the 
established policy of our Government. And this, also, not be- 
cause the time or occasion specially calls for such measures, but 
because it should be our constant policy to make these provisions 
for our national peace and safety. 

“ More than this carries with it a reversal of the whole history 
and character of our polity. More than this, proposed at this 
time, permit me to say, would mean merely that we had lost 
our self-possession, that we had been thrown off our balance 
by a war with which we have nothing to do, whose causes can 
not touch us, whose very existence affords us opportunities of 
friendship and disinterested service which should make us 
ashamed of any thought of hostility or fearful preparation for 
trouble. This is assuredly. the opportunity for which a people 
and a Government like ours were raised up, the opportunity 
not only to speak but actually to embody and exemplify the 
counsels of peace and amity and the lasting concord which is 
based on justice and fair and generous dealing. 

“A powerful Navy we have always regarded as our proper 
and natural means of defense; and it has always been of de- 
fense that we have thought, never of aggression or of conquest. 
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But who shall tell us now what sort of navy to build? We 
shall take leave to be strong upon the seas in the future, as ip 
the past, and there will be no thought of offense or of provoca- 
tion in that. Our ships are our natural bulwarks. When will 
the experts tell us just what kind we should construct, and 
when will they be right for 10 years together, if the relative 
efficiency of craft of different kinds and uses continues to change 
as we have seen it change under our very eyes in these last few 
months? 

“But I turn away from the subject. It is not new. There 
is no new need to discuss it. We shall not clter our attitude 
toward it because some amongst us are nervous and excited. 
We shall easily and sensibly agree upon a policy of defense. 
The question has not changed its aspects because the times are 
not normal. Our policy will not be for an occasion, It- will be 
conceived as a permanent and settled thing, which we will pur- 
sue at all seasons, without haste and after a fashion perfectly 
consistent with the peace of the world, the abiding friendship 
of States, and the unhampered freedom of all with whom we 
deal. Let there be no misconception, The country has been 
misinformed. We have not been negligent of national defense, 
We are not unmindful of the great responsibility resting upon 
us. We shall leurn and profit by the lesson of every experience 
and every new circumstance; and what is needed will be ade- 
quately done, 

“T close, as I began, by reminding you of the great tasks and 
duties of peace which challenge our best powers and invite us 
to build what will last, the tasks to which we can address our- 
selves now and at all times with free-hearted zest and with all 
the finest gifts of constructive wisdom we possess. To develop 
our life and our resources; to supply our own people, and the 
people of the world as their need arises, from the abundant 
plenty of our fields and our marts of trade; to enrich the com- 
merce of our own States and of the world with the products of 
our mines, our farms, and our factories, with the creations of 
our thought and the fruits of our character—this is what will 
hold our attention and our enthusiasm steadily, now and in the 
years to come, as we strive to show in our life as a Nation 
what liberty and the inspirations of an emancipated spirit may 
do for men and for societies, for individuals, for States, and for 
mankind.” 

Mr. VARDAMAN. But for some reason which has not 
been given to the public the President changed his course. He 
descended from the high place he assumed in that incompar- 
able speech and permitted himself to get on the level with 
the advocates of brute force—the disciples of “ preparedness ” 
for pelf and the hungry hoard of profit makers, who would coin 
the blood and tears of the toiling millions of this country that 
dividends might be increased. Mr. President, a sense of disap- 
pointment sank into my soul that words can not express when 
the President of the United States threw away that great oppor- 
tunity to serve humanity and to lead the world to higher and 
better and nobler things. As I said in the beginning, I presume 
the die is cast. The order has gone forth. The Congress has 
made up its mind. I am prepared to believe that the worst is to 
be done, Any effort to bring about a change in the determination 
of this Congress would be as idle as to attempt to resist the 
rushing forces of Niagara with the floating mists that hover 
over its roaring vortex. O Gol! 
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Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I understand perfectly that in 
the present excited, hysterical, and perverted condition of the 
public mind one who opposes this program of enlarging and 
expanding the Navy is going to make himself unpopular. I 
know that my views on this important subject run counter to 
those of other Senators just as conscientious as I am, and who 
believe in all sincerity that this proposed legislation is wise and 
necessary. As the bill is bound to pass and become a law I wish 
I might agree with them. I listened with interest and no little 
apprehension to the speech of the junior Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Swanson] in opening the debate on the bill. I say with 
apprehension because I look upon it as one of the most unfortu- 
nate and dangerous, I had almost said unpatriotic, speeches ever 
delivered in the United States Senate. It was full of dire predic- 
tions of misfortune and dangers to the country. It Is calculated 
to instill into the minds of the American people a false sense of 
the impotency of this great, free, peace-loving Nation to protect 
itself except by force. It will arouse in their minds feelings 
of fear, apprehension, and distrust of their own Government that 
may never be allayed and which may bring upon us worse dis- 
asters than those he predicts. It minimizes the power of peace- 
ful methods of settling international disputes and exalts in the 


minds of the people the methods of force and warfare. I am 
sorry that such sentiments should have fallen from the lips of a 
United States Senator who, because of his exalted official posi- 
tion, speaks with authority. 

Mr. President, this is a critical time in the history of this 
Nation. No more important question, none of greater signifi- 
cance, none fraught with greater or more dangerous conse- 
quences to the country, has ever confronted us. We are now 
definitely entering upon the broad highway that leads to mili- 
tarism, the domination of the military over the civil authorities. 
We are proposing to change the fundamental policies of the Gov- 
ernment in a matter affecting, as no other policy could, the 
peace, happiness, and prosperity of this great and beneficent 
country. Heretofore it has been our fixed and unaltered policy 
to exalt peaceful means above force in the settlement of disputes 
and the maintenance of peace with other nations and within our 
own borders; now we propose to elevate force above honor and 
probity and peaceful methods. Up to this time the people of this 
country have been taught to believe that our greatest protection 
was justice and fair dealing with other nations as with other 
men, and willingness to arbitrate and settle disputes with other 
nations as we would settle with our neighbor by going to a court 
provided by law. Now, by the speech of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, if he is believed, and the passage of this bill, if that mis- 
fortune shall come upon the country, there is instilled into the 
minds of the American people the deadly poison of unbelief in 
peaceful means of maintaining peace and reliance upon a great 
army and navy. It is not so much the building up of a great 
navy or the unnecessary and wasteful expenditure of hundreds 
of millions of dollars for that purpose that I deplore. It is the 
dangerous and unpatriotic thought which lies behind it that is 
most alarming, It is the fact that we are taking a false step 
that will change the minds of the American people from thoughts 
of peace and reliance upon peaceful means as the one sure pre- 
servative of peace, with its consequent manifold blessings of 
prosperity and happiness and contentment, to thoughts of force, 
with reliance upon a powerful army and navy as a preventive 
of war. 

We have severely criticized other nations for doing with much 
greater reason just what we are proposing to do now. Sheltered 
in belief behind the protection of a great army and navy, imbued 
with the feeling of distrust of all other nations, distrustful even 
of our own Nation which can no longer protect itself except by 
force of arms, this Nation can no longer be great except in 
money and military power and her people can never be happy or 
contented. 

We, as a nation, are about to step down from the exalted posi- 
tion we have held as an advocate of universal peace among 
nations and the settlement of disputes without resort to war, 
and descend to the level of the nations who kill and slay and 
maintain great standing armies as the only means of protection. 
What a spectacle we are abont to present to a civilized and en- 
lightened world! What an example to be set by a nation that 
has heretofore boasted of its free institutions and plumed itself 
on its advocacy of peace! By this one act of legislation we sur- 
render all pretensions of superiority over other nations in this 
respect and admit that we can not protect our own people except 
by war. What a travesty on free and enlightened government! 
What a libel on humanity! What a terrible arraignment of the 
times in which we live and of our own Nation and its people! 

Mr. President, why should we do this dreadful thing now? 
There is no reason in the interest of the people. We are in no 
danger of war. There is less reason to fear it now than at any 
time in half a century. By this large armament we are exciting 
the fear and nsion of our own people and the hatred and 
malice of other nations. Filled with fear and armed for the 
conflict we are inviting war. There is nothing more dangerous 
than the man filled with fear and armed with a loaded revolver. 
Nations are made up of men, and a nation afraid an possessed 
of a great army and navy is dangerous onl, in greater degree. 

Mr. President, this is not a political question, If this great 
wrong to the people of this country is consummated, the two 
great political parties now struggling for control of the Govern- 
ment will be equally responsible. It may seem to be popular 
now, but unless the people of the country have become reconciled 
to militarism, which God forbid, the men in this body who are 
instrumental in passing this bill will live to see their error and 
regret the course they are now taking. But, sir, that will not 
entirely heal the injury they are about to inflict upon the 
country. The marks of this day’s work may never be wholly 
removed and the Nation restored to the high position it occupied 
before the wrong was committed. 

Mr. President, I enter my solemn protest against it. I know 
that what I have said here will have but little effect. It will 
not prevent the passage of the bill. It may arouse some of the 
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people of this country who have been misled by designing people 
to a realization of the enormity of the sentiments that have been 
aroused in favor of preparedness for war and the injury that 
has been done them by the passage of the bill. 

At all events I shall have the consolation of having done what 
seems to me to be an imperative duty at a time of great peril to 
the country. : 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, this is a program which I pre- 
sume no one wants, but it is a program which some of us be- 
lieve to be necessary. All would be glad if the expense could in 
safety be avoided. Some of us believe we can not in safety do 
so. Those of us who believe in a strong Navy are quite as much 
in favor of peace as our colleagues, for whom we have the high- 
est regard, who are opposed to it. We believe that conditions 
are such as to require some action on the part of Congress, and 
that action has taken the form which we now find in this bill. 
It is not just as I would like to see it, but I must not permit the 
lesser to control the greater. 

The Senator from California [Mr. Works], speaking upon 
what he considered a grave and delicate situation, expressed 


my views with reference to a very important feature of our for- 


eign affairs. He is of the opinion, and others are of the opinion, 
that this matter may be, and possibly it will be, settled without 
any difficulty. I sincerely hope that may be true. But the 
thought occurred to me at the time he was speaking, and it has 
occurred to me since, suppose it were not settled in accordance 
with our views or as we feel it should be settled, what would 
we.do? Would we submit to the views of a foreign power with 
reference to those matters which we deem to_be vital to the 
existence of our Government and to the preservation of our 
civilization? We would not, and it is cheaper and wiser to 
settle grave questions in the atmosphere of security. The 
premier of Japan a short time ago said that the only way that 
diplomacy could become effective was when it was backed up by 
sufficient force. When he thus spoke he was not, I take it, mak- 
ing a threat but uttering a most practical precept of inter- 
national action. I would not like to sit down with the masterful 
men of that great nation to deal with matters of vital concern 
and have them feel that there was no force behind our diplo- 
macy. I am too anxious to retain their respect. 

Mr. President, a great deal has been said since this debate 
started months ago to the effect that we have no enemy in 
sight and may therefore be at ease. Senators have also in- 
dulged in the intellectual pastime of analyzing the financial and 
industrial conditions of other nations, comparing those condi- 
tions in that respect with ours and deducing from it all security 
against aggression from any source. We are said to be friendly 
with all powers or if not friendly secure nevertheless in the 
fact so conclusively demonstrated that all the great powers now 
in conflict will escape from this fearful carnage broken in spirit 
and in purpose and anxious for years of resuscitation and re- 
building. It is something of a task, at least it has usually been 
found much beyond the ken of mortal man heretofore, to foresee 
all the causes of war. It has generally been considered beyond 
the capacity of the most trained statesmen to divine the sinister 
and often wholly fortuitous influences which bring even friendly 
nations into conflict often within a fortnight. It is something 
of a risk to permit security to life and property to rest upon the 
ability of men to search out in advance the consciences and to 
run out and reveal the plans and purposes of other nations. It 
seems to me much wiser to follow the more prudent and better 
tested policy of the wisest of men. It was Washington who 
said : 


If we desire to avoid insult we must be able to repel it. If we 


desire to secure peace it must be known that we are at all times 
prepared for war. 


I perfectly agree with those who reject the theory that any 
particular nation is planning an attack upon the United States. 
But I reject the other theory also which seems in the minds of 
many to follow as a matter of logic that because there is no 
specifie purpose to that end anywhere observable, therefore there 
is no danger and hence no necessity for preparing to meet dan- 
ger. You had just as well tell me to take the policemen off the 
streets of Washington because no one is able to unravel to a 
definite and specific conclusion the mysterious workings of the 
criminal mind and advise in advance when it will act. I do not 
know and no one can know very much concerning the specific 
plans and purposes of other nations. I do not need to know 
them in order to act. wisely concerning the interests of this 
Government and for the protection of our countrymen. I do 
know that steam and electricity have made us neighbors to all 
the world; that among these neighbors are powerful and am- 
bitious nations reaching for trade, searching for points of com- 
mercial advantage, determined upon commercial supremacy. I 
know furthermore that one of two things is true: That as a 


people we will either become a dominant and world factor in 
this race for commercial supremacy or we will be sheared of 
our prestige, our power, and even our dominance unto humilia- 
tion. We must either go forward finding an outlet for our 
trade, a market for our goods, and thereby a living wage for 
our workingmen, insuring efficiency and prosperity at home, or 
we must be content to be shut in and circumscribed, to see our 
markets glutted, labor underpaid and discontented, internal dis- 
sension and dissatisfaction, and other things of which I do not 
care to prophesy. If we are to play the part which we should 
play and which we are entitled to play, shall we hope to do so 
without the ability or the means by which to protect our own 
and without that preparation which shall insure respect to the 
flag and a due regard for our rights? There may come a time 
when the policemen may be dispensed with in safety to the com- 
munity, when the vices of men will make war no longer upon the 
peace and good order of society, but that time is not yet. There 
may come a time when nations shall be satisfied with their mar- 
ket, their commerce, and their territory, but that time is not yet. 

Washington advised us that— 

The great rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign nations is in 
extending our commercial relations to haye with them as little political 
connection as possible. 7 

I trust we shall always adhere to that rule; it is a policy the 
foresight and wisdom of which time has fully justified. But 
while we are, I assume, to remain aloof from European polities, 
we can not forego our rightful, indeed, our necessary place in 
the world’s commercial affairs. Neither can we expect, nor do 
we desire, that Europe or the Orient shall have no part in the 
commercial affairs of the Western Continent. Exchange and 
trade between nations are as essential and inevitable in the 
twentieth century as was barter between neighbors in the sey- 
enteenth. New York and London and Liverpool and Berlin 
and Vienna are as close neighbors in the field of trade now as 
were New York and Philadelphia when Washington issued his 
farewell address. In politics let us in so far as we may have 
our own theories of government, our own standards of right 
and wrong, our own civilization. But in commerce there must 
always be that close grip of power with power which may 
give rise any day to grave misunderstandings. Then there is 
that other fateful, sinister question to which the able Senator 
from California [Mr. Works] referred effectively in his speech 
a few days ago, of the intermingling of races and nationalities. 
We all know that more than once of late this question has caused 
our Nation, “the asylum of the oppressed,” to make inquiry 
of a certain proud and sensitive nation of its further purposes 
and plans in this particular. Fortunately and much to the 
gratification of both parties that difficulty has been obviated 
for the present. But he is a complacent soul, indeed, who does 
not scent danger in this close rub of irreconcilable nationalities, 
Here, in these commercial and racial conflicts, lie the causes of 
modern contention, and here, too, are the warning signals to a 
reflecting people to prepare against the day when even some 
race riot shall ignite the embers of race prejudice and race 
hatred, passions which sometimes sleep but never die and before 
which arbitration tribunals and peace treaties disappear like 
stubble in the flame. 

All kinds of causes for this war have been assigned. The am- 
bition of a powerful personality, the most striking European fig- 
ure since Napoleon; the assassination of the representative of a 
royal family, who ventured into unfriendly territory ; and finally 
the invasion of Belgium have each and all been given their place 
as culminating incidents to the bringing on of this conflict. But 
at bottom and in its primary causes it is a commercial war. 
Desire for commercial supremacy was the underlying influence 
which brought into conflict the forces of the central and allied 
powers. We will not gather from this crisis the lesson which 
we are under every obligation to learn if we fail to give con- 
sideration to that fact. Here were two great people, the German 
and the English people, each rich in the traditions of ancient 
valor, and in each of which lived and dwelt eternally the genius 
for empire. One of them the most efficient, the most thoroughly 
organized industrial unit in the world, sending its trade into 
every port and its merchants into every clime; the other the pos- 
sessor or dominating influence of over one-fifth of the inhab- 
itable globe. There had to be the curtailment of commercial 
ambition and of territory, or there had to be conflict, and now 
there may be both. Henry Clay once said: 

The greatest want of civilized society is a market for thé sale and 
exchange of the surplus produce of the labor of its members. 

When we look over this great war and its causes I am almost 
compelled to agree with him. The assassin’s aim might have 
hastened it on, the invasion of Belgium was no doubt a conclud- 
ing incident and served well to gild other reasons with the halo 
of humanity. But the originating causes of the conflict lay back, 
far back, of those things, deep buried in the history, the tradi- 
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tions, the ambitions, and the wide-spreading influence of the 
two most dominant social and moral forces which have yet ap- 
peared in European history. Socially, governmentally, commer- 
cially they were at war long before the manifesto of war was 
issued. With both, with each, it seems there were two alterna- 
tives and no third, world dominion or ruin, and all these things 
moved forward to the final clash at a time when the citizens of 
the respective countries were upon the friendliest terms and at 
a time when the expressions of friendship between the respective 
_ Governments were weekly and even daily incidents. I know 

there are those who will disagree with me and seek to place this 
conflict upon higher ground. But I challenge those who think so 
to go back and study the business and commercial literature 
of these two nations for 10 years prior to the conflict. 

Let us then exclude all specific plans of attack, all specific 
purposes of invasion, and look out upon broader fields. Do we 
not see nations, aggressive for room and hungry for markets 
and restless for power, some of which nations contrast with 
ours in their standards of civilization and conceptions of gov- 
ernment in a more marked degree than the contrast which de- 
notes the two leading warring nations of Europe? And seeing 
these things, shall we be misled by the solemn, meaningless 
language of diplomacy, with which time and cunning have so 
often sought to lull into security the public mind? Do we not 
see a world every part of which the genius of man has brought 
into close touch with every other part? Do we not see the spirit 
of nationality, the strenuous, persistent, inscrutable spirit of na- 
tlonality, everywhere dominant? Seeing these things, and know- 
ing well that it is our task to insure protection and security to 
all, shall we fail to do our full duty? I do not support programs 
of preparedness because of some supposed specific enmity nor 
because of some su contingency, not in fear or perturba- 
tion, but because I can not conceive of a great nation, with thou- 
sands of miles of seacoast and millions of property at the water's 
edge and an ever-widening influence in commerce, entering upon 
the future with safety to the Government or to the people with- 
out full preparation. I find no better statement of the principle 
upon which all programs should be built than that announced 
by that thoroughgoing American, Andrew Jackson: 

It is unquestionably our true interest to cultivate the most friendly 
understanding with every nation and to avold by every honorable 
means the ca ities of war. And we shall best attain this object by 
frankness and sincerity in our foreign intercourse by the prom t an 
faithful execution of ties and by justice and impartiality in our 
conduct to all. But no nation, however desirous of peace, can hope to 
escape occasional collisions with other powers, and the sauest dictates 
of policy require that we should place ourselves in a condition to assert 
our rights if a resort to force should ever become necessary. * * * 
We shall more certainly preserve peace when it is well understood that 
we are prepared for war. 

Mr, President, militarism has always aroused the fears of 
free governments, and justly so. Large standing armies have 
been regarded by them with distrust, and justly so. A body of 
men organized and set aside and dedicated to military pursuits 
has been looked upon with disfavor. The result has been that 
republics have been the least prepared of all governments in 
the hour of actual peril. In seeking to escape militarism they 
have suffered incalculably when attacked because unprepared 
to repel the attack. Unwilling to accept that form of prepared- 
ness which ordinarily accompanies absolute governments, we 
have not as yet worked out or adopted that form which har- 
monizes with free institutions except possibly in the instance 
of Switzerland. We have democratized government but have 
not democratized preparedness, 

It would seem self-evident and axiomatic that a self-govern- 
ing people should be a self-protecting people, that a man who 
has a right to vote should have the obligation to defend the 
right to vote. y 

When it is a well understood and thoroughly accepted prin- 
ciple of democracy that universal service is the obligation which 
accompanies suffrage, that every man who enjoys the privileges 
and blessings of free government must prepare himself to defend 
those privileges and protect those blessings, we shall have 
found the only true basis of preparedness for a peace-loving 
and self-respecting, self-protecting republic. When we come 
thoroughly to understand that every man should fit himself 
for the duties and obligations of military service and shall 
understand that these duties and obligations are the comple- 
ments of citizenship, we shall avoid, on the one hand, the ex- 
pense and burdens of large standing armies, and on the other 
the even greater dangers of weakness and unpreparedness in 
the hour of peril. Democracy should have its own form of 
preparedness, for it is vain to suppose that even the most peace- 
ful of nations may not be called upon to defend its rights and 
its honor. 

But of all forms of preparedness that of a strong Navy ap- 
peals to me most. With a powerful Navy we do not need a large 


standing Army. If seems, too, that a strong Navy, consid- 
ing our situation, would not only be safer and more effective in 
case of war but more calculated to insure peace. I repeat, 
therefore, what I said in this debate some time ago that I look 
upon the Navy not only as the first line of the defense but in a 
large measure as the last line of defense. 

It is of the utmost importance in this matter that we be not 
misled by names or by appearances. We are not seekers of ag- 
gression or of controversy, but we have a magnificent heritage; 
we have much to safeguard and to defend. Any reasonable rule 
for the protection of such a heritage must necessarily be within 
the compass and bounds of reason and of wisdom. 

We have heard during the last few months, Mr. President, 
very much concerning the evils of militarism, with all of which 
I am in accord. We have had recounted to us on other ros- 
trums, and in other places particularly, the evils which flow 
from such lives as those of Philip, of Alexander, of Cæsar, of 
Charlemagne, of Cromwell, and of Napoleon, and the enmity 
of these great men and their principles to civil institutions, and 
to the peace and the comfort of the human family, with all of 
which we are all inclined to agree. 

But, Mr. President, there is another side to this question. 
There is a part of the story which no reflecting man can over- 
look, and that is the evil, the misery, which have come to the 
human race by reason of the fact that the great, free govern- 
ments of the earth have almost invariably found themselves un- 
prepared in the hour of attack or of aggression. If we will but 
pause, sir, and study the history of free institutions and free 
governments we shall find more to have perished by reason of 
the failure to prepare and to be ready to meet agression than 
have perished by reason of militarism from within. The sad- 
dest story in the baffling history of the race is that in which 
well-meaning free governments have loitered and procrastinated 
in the face of danger, or in which they have in their com- 
placency and ease refused to listen to the warning voice of 
wisdom. 

Of course, Mr. President, I shall not in this heat and haste 
undertake to recount the experiences of republics in this re- 
spect, but I should like to glance at some of those experiences, 
I should like to recall in briefest time to my friends who believe 
in free institutions, as we all do, who are known to be sincere 
and no less patriotic, that other men have also stood in the Halls 
of Congress and in the parliaments of other nations and have 
pleaded for peace and for disarmament; and I beg them to re- 
member the evil consequences which followed the adoption of 
their policy. 

When Demosthenes entered public life in Greece he found 
three evils undermining and sapping the life of his great coun- 
try. First, the venality or corruption in public life; second, the 
lack of civic spirit among the masses; and, third, the utter unpre- 
paredness of Athens either in army or navy to meet those who 
were, to his mind, manifestly aggressors. He devoted his entire 
life to these great subjects, and it is startlingly interesting even 
at this hour to see the applicability, the pertinency, of the argu- 
ment of Demosthenes to his people for preparedness. He plead 
with the people of Athens to give him a navy; he plead with 
them to give him an army, not for conquest but for defense. 
But they saw no enemy in sight; they could not believe that 
Philip was intending to oppress Greece, and they replied to 
him it is a burden which we are not willing to assume until 
there shall be sufficient evidence of the necessity for it. I will 
read a paragraph from the Fourth Philippie delivered by De- 
mosthenes, not that I would weary my colleagues with ancient 
history, but because I can in this way best apply certain great 
principles of reasonable conduct to the affairs of national life 
and because I believe that conditions in this respect have not 
very much changed. Human nature was largely then what it is 
now, and the things which actuated and moved men then will 
actuate and move men now: 

Yo 
17171777 Sot have ever been lel By exits. 
Then when it proves too tate to act you lay down your arms. If an- 
other incident alarms you, your preparations are once more resumed 
in general tumult and confusion. But this is not the way to obtain 
success. When Philip was preparing. you, instead of doing 
the Hke and making counter preparations, remained listless, and if any- 
one spoke a word of warning shouted him down. When you receive 
news that any place is lost or besieged, then you listen and prepare. 
But the time te have heard and consulted was when you decline to 
listen, and the time to act and employ your preparation is now when 
you are hearing me. Such being your habits, you are the only people 
who adopt this singular coarse. ther nations deliberate before action. 
You deli te after action. 

Even then they had learned to “ wait” on events, to look for 
“physical demonstration” of war; they had passed under the 
soothing spell of procrastination and tremendously they suffered 
for it. 
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In the First Philippic he said: k 


Yet is there time, O Athenians; yet is there time. Cease to hire 
our armies, cease to fill your ranks with the offscourings of a planet. 
be yourselves and stand in the ranks; and then, dying, you shall die 
Aeta and with a glory that shall surpass the glories of the past, or, 
5 goe you shal! pa A a victory that shall exceed all your victories 
n the past. 


But they gave no heed. They were not interested in the 
advice, and we all know the result. The statesman pleaded 
in vain. The people turned from matters of public concern 
and went about their games and their private pursuits. Those 
who were then the aggressors easily took possession, and the 
civilization of Athens perished. In the language of Edward 
Everett, though spoken to a different argument, “Greece pleads 
with us by the convulsed lips of her poisoned, dying Demos- 
thenes.“ 

Not dissimilar in many respects is the story of Venice, the 
most advanced of free governments of that era. She was warned 
that Turkey was planning an attack or an invasion of the 
Island of Crete and, her wisest advisers believed, an attack 
upon her entire possessions. But when warned Turkey assured 
her that she was friendly, and Venice, seeing no enemy in 
sight, delayed. The Venetian ambassador, Sorance, at the court 
of Constantinople, warned the Venetian Senate of the impending 
peril and entreated the senate to prepare. A contemporary 
student, analyzing the conditions which seemed to be under- 
mining Venice, said: 

The Venetian Senate is in time of danger liable to steer a middle course. 
which is the worst course of all. If two different policies are proposed, | 
one brave and daring and the other timorous and cowardly, the 
Venetians are apt to follow a policy which is partly brave and partly 
9 without inquiring whether it is wise, whether it will avert 

The result of this unconcern, of this delay, is soon recorded. 
The fortress of St. Theodore was taken, Cyprus was later in- 
vaded, and other portions of her territory continued to be seized, 
until finally the sovereigns, united into the League of Cam- 
bray, invaded and took control of the entire Venetian pos- 
sessions. I can not believe that these lessons and these in- 
stances are wholly uninstructive. I can not believe that we 
live in an age or in a time when human nature is wholly 
different or the laws of the survival of the fittest are wholly 
changed. 3 

Let me intrude upon your patience with one other illustratlon 
before I go to more modern instances. William the Silent, when 
struggling against the tyranny of Spain, using his little prin- 
cipality of Orange, fitted out a few privateers. As the Staat- 
holder of the Netherlands, he set about to construct a great 
navy, and he did so. This policy was maintained by his imme- | 
diate successors, and while it was maintained the Netherlands 
ruled the sea, had colonies in every part of the world, domi- 
nated and directed the world's trade, and was the most wealthy, 
contented, and prosperous power in Europe. I may not tres- 
pass upon your patience by reading, as I had intended to do, 
some excerpts from the fascinating history of Motley, but if 
you will turn to the concluding chapter of Motley's Netherlands 
you will read as magnificent a story of true greatness as any- 
where to be found. He tells us there were no beggars in the 
land; that labor was well paid and contented; that prosperity | 
was universal; that while Netherlands’ ships ‘sailed every sea 
and carried cargoes and commodities to every market, while 
her colonies dotted every part of the earth, there was also the 
most unquestioned contentment among the people at home. But 
this policy in 1650 was changed. The whole theory of govern- 
ment which had theretofore prevailed was abandoned. The 
navy was neglected. The commerce of the Netherlands was 
soon driven off the sea, depression and stagnation prevailed at 
home. Her colonies were taken over by other powers, her domi- 
nancy of the sea passed to England, and the Netherlands ceased | 
to be a controlling factor in the affairs of men. 

Mr. President, in 1812 we had our second conflict with Great | 
Britain. That war was another instance illustrating the dis- 
position of republican governments, of free institutions, to lug 
in the preparation for danger. We owe as much for our success 
and for the final triumph of our arms in 1812 to the French as 
we did for our success in 1776 to the same great nation. When 
we reflect upon the disasters which followed one upon another 
of our army, the fact that our Capitol was in the hands of the 
enemy and burned, the reason is apparent when we remember 
that with the breaking out of the War of 1812 we had just 6,744 
men in our army to defend the most magnificent heritage ever 
left to free men! But, fortunately for us, the conditions across 
the water served well our cause. In July, 1812, Napoleon 
started upon his march for Moscow. 

In September, 1812, the Russians burned Moscow and fled. 
Then began the retreat of Napoleon, which was really the end of 
bis career; for, as said by Ingersoll, “ the infantry of the snow 
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and the cavalry of the wild blast” accomplished what the com- 
bined armies of Europe could not accomplish. Driven back 
upon Paris, the nations upon which he had placed his domination 
arose against him; his forces became demoralized; then fol- 
lowed Dresden and Leipsic and Fontainebleau and Elba and 
the escape, the recapture of an empire, and then Water- 
100. During these days, in which we were relying on our little 
Army and our little but brilliant Navy, all the resources, all 
the energy, all the financial power, and all the fighting power 
of England were engaged in her death grip with the plans and 
ambitions of the greatest captain of modern warfare. What 
would have been the result in this country had England been 
permitted to turn toward this shore and upon our 6,744 men 
and our little Navy and our State militia the embattled hosts 
of Trafalgar and the conquering armies of Waterloo? 

Weakness is indeed a source of war. I am in favor of a great 
navy, sir, of a strong navy, not because I believe less than my 
brothers in peace, but because I believe it is an assurance of 
peace, and I know, if peace can not be had, it is essential to our 
safety. I would rather pay a few dollars for safety, for insur- 
ance, than thousands in misery and in sacrifice. I would rather 
advertise to the nations of the earth that, peace loving as we are, 
we realize the responsibilities of a great free people and propose 
to defend our rights than to invite aggression by indifference to 
and a disregard of our rights. I would rather in the days of 
peace act in foresight and wisdom than when war comes act in 
confusion and with infinite sacrifice, 

But perhaps the most remarkable incident I can bring to 
your attention finds its record in the recorded events which took 
place only a few months before the great war. In 1900 Lord 
Salisbury made a notable address to the English people. He 
outlined the dangers which were confronting the English people 
by reason of the constant commercial growth and aggrandize- 
ment of Germany. 

He advised his people that that was the hour in which to 
prepare; that, according to his view as a reader of public 
events, the time must shortly come when those two nations 
could not remain on such friendly terms. But time passed on 
and his word passed unheeded. Lord Roberts also entered into 
this field and plead with the English people to prepare against 
the day which he foretold with remarkable accuracy; but his 
words passed unheeded. The men engaged in the politics of 
England seemed unwilling to meet the situation and deal openly 
and candidly with these unpalatable truths. They adopted the 
policy “wait and see,“ and they waited and they have been 
permitted to see. 

I want to read now a paragraph or two from a book which 
was written about two years before this conflict began. ‘The 
learned author, a student of history, holding his chair then in 
one of the great educational institutions of England, after giv- 
ing most thorough study to the history and the ambitions of 
these two nations, advised his people to prepare for the time 
when they would meet in deadly conflict. This is from Prof. 
Cramb’s book entitled “Germany and England”: 


Germany will never sincerely cease arming. If England builds on the 
dream of Germany acquiescent, she is destined to a bloody and ter- 
rible awakening. 


We all recall the asseverations of friendship passing between 
these powers nt this time. We recall with what complacency 
statesmen surveyed the future and how they catmed the fears 
which alarmists would arouse and stilled the questionings which 
radicals, so called, would excite. It was about this time, or 
even later, that well-meaning men in this country advised ns 
that the world would never again see a great war. Yet the 
volcanic heat was so near the surface that it almost burned the 
feet of the inhabitants. 


And bere let me say, with regard to Germany, 
enemies she is by far the greatest; and by atest” I mean not 
merely magnitude, not her millions of soldiers, her millions of inhab- 
She is the greatest and most heroic 


that of all England's 


itants ; 1 mean grandeur of soul. 
enemy—it she is our enemy— 


Which no one at that time in England believed 
that England, in the thousand years of her history, has ever confronted. 

Mr. President, this has something of the coolness of tone 
and the authenticity of statement of the old Hebrew prophets. 
It is to-day found in verity upon a hundred battle fields and 
it is recorded in almost every family Bible in England. She 
was not only the greatest, the most powerful enemy of Eng- 
land, but she was the enemy of England; that is to say, the 
interests and the ambitions of these two peoples were heading 
for a fearful conflict. And to-day England is gathering her 
strength for the first time, after months and months of prepa- 
ration and discipline, te meet the situation against which she 
was advised and warned long before the conflict came. What 
would she not have given many times in these tast months to 
have acted sooner? : 
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I read another paragraph from page 104: 


And here a law, obvious, universal, and inevitable in its application, 
discloses itself. It concerns the struggle for power. Amongst free, 
independent nations weakness means war, and the empire which is 
not prepared to defend itself by forces proportionate to the magnitude 
of that empire must fall. 

What historian in this Chamber, looking back over the rec- 
ords of history, will dispute that fact? How often has it been 
legibly written for the instruction of us all! Weakness means 
aggression; weakness means war; and in proportion to the 
magnificent estate which you hold you must prepare to reckon 
with that rule. 

Again, at page 130: 

There the question lies, and it is a difficult question—more dificult 
for a German than for an Englishman. To talk about “ friendly 
rivalry” is no answer. I never can understand what meaning that 
kind of talk has—* friendly rivalry,” “generous emulation,” and the 
image of racers on a race course. Even if such a thing were possible 
or thinkable among nations—and there is no example in history of 
any such “friendly Lib OF of any such “ generous emulation 
but even if it were possible, what to be the state of mind of a 
young and ardent German at the present day who feels within his 
nation very nearly an unlimited power, and who sees only one great 
adversary, one pet obstacle, between bim and the realization of the 
world ideal of his race? There are tens of thousands of such young 
Germans. What are you or I to think of them if they sit still and 
fold their hands in “ friendly rivalry,” in “generous emulation” of 
England, a power which is described to them by their leaders and 
thinkers as already tottering to its grave. What other spirit is to 
urise 1 N them than the splrit which I have indicat in these 
lectures 

] have lived amongst Germans and know something of the temper of 
Germany’s manhood and of ber youth, I have read much in her history 
and in ber literature. I have been impressed, as with the motion of 
tides and of great rivers, by the majesty of that movement by which, 
from the days of the Saxon and the Hohenstaufen Emperors, through 
centuries of feudal anarchy and disintegration made still more dis- 
integrated oy the convulsive forces of the flercest religious strife, she 
has attain to her position to-day; and with the best will in the 
world I can see no issue to the present collision of ideals but a tragic 
issue. England, indeed, desires peace; England, indeed, it is certain, 
will never make war upon Germany; but how is the youth of Germany, 
the youth of that nation, great in arts as in war, to acquiesce in the 
world predominance of England? With what thoughts are they to 
read the history and the literature of their country? If, from love 
of peace or dread of war, Germany submits, it would seem as if her 
great soldiers had fought in vain, as if the long roll of her battles had 
passed like an empty sound, as if the Great Elector and Frederick, 
Stein, and Scharnhorst and Bismarck bad schemed in vain, as if her 
thinkers had thought thelr thoughts and her pocts had dreamed their 
dreams not less in vain. But if, on the other hand, Germany has not 
declined from her ancient valor the issue is certain, and a speedy issue. 

“Tt is war.“ 

At the time this book was written, as I have said, there were 
the friendliest relations, apparently, between these two powers, 
But the student of history, the vigilant and remorseless dis- 
sector of passing events, realized that the contention between 
them was that of commercial supremacy, that the conflict was 
inevitable, and he advised his countrymen to that effect in lan- 
guage which now sounds as if it had been spoken not before the 
war but after the war, so veritable seems it all, 

We can not ignore the situation that confronts us to-day. Let 
us put aside all this Idea of any particular nation planning an 
attack upon the United States. Let us dispense with the theory 
that there is anywhere lurking an intention to specifically in- 
trude upon us. I am willing to concede all these things. But 
can we ignore the growth of nations, the growth of nationalism, 
the intense spirit of nationality, the growth and the commercial 
ambitions of nations? If not, can we ignore the iron rule of 
history that weakness means war? 

Mr, President, we are told in this debate that we are at peace, 
and that there is less danger of war now than at any time dur- 
ing the last 50 years. Yes; we are at peace; we have not 
sought war, and we do not propose to seek war. But look 
about us. We have had some 200 of our citizens drowned at sea 
and from 500 to a thousand assassinated and murdered on land. 
We have had millions of property seized at sea and billions of 
property destroyed on land. We have seen the open door, sup- 
posedly well guarded by our treaties and by our honor, closed 
in the Orient, and we now watch the process while the door 
which has been closed is being bolted. No; we have not of- 
fended, but we have suffered incalculable loss in honor and in 
property. Weakness is an invitation to aggression, weakness is 
an invitation to war. As a people and as a Nation, we can not 
escape our responsibility. 

Mr. President, there is little room after all for the play of 
selfishness, for the successful practice of complacency in a true 
democracy. Every hour is burdened with its obligations and 
every deed worthy to be recorded involves some sacrifice for 
our fellows. “The Lord said unto Cain, where is Abel. thy 
brother, and he said I know not; am I my brother's keeper?” 
I am my brother’s keeper. It may sometimes mean sacrifice, 


nevertheless, in government and in morals, I am my brother’s 
Upon that principle this Republic was organized. That 


keeper, 


obligation was built and mortised into every portion of the 
structure of government under which more than a century and 
a quarter ago we started to work out our salvation as a peo- 
ple. What symmetry, what strength, what commanding power 
it has given to that government all men know. Take it away, 
abandon it, and the whole splendid fabric, crumbling, falls. 
Without it the traditions we have so long cherished and con- 
sulted become false and misleading and the great charter under 
which we have lived and strengthened becomes a solemn and 
stately falsehood, Without it the achievements of American his- 
tory lose their inspiration and the great names in our story 
grow dim and meaningless. Without it all is purposeless and 
the law of life is that of selfishness and brute force. You can 
no more give it up, abandon it, and remain a Republic, a united 
and civilized community, than you can blot religion from the 
thoughts of men and escape the degradation of brutes. It is 
a part, an inherent, a vital part, of our national purposes and 
ideals, and the ideals of a nation are not to be sacrificed be- 
cause timid and complacent souls fail to grasp the great truth 
of history that men must sometimes suffer and martyrdom some- 
times obtain that civilization may not perish. In the midst of 
this tremendous war which threatens to engulf the whole world 
in moral anarchy and challenges the logic of 19 centuries of 
Christian civilization, let us not lose our way, as we are apt to 
do, by compromising, by shirking our responsibility, by seeking 
to escape through the bypaths and side arches of expediency or 
policy. Let us take the highway of honor and right, the broad, 
open way of justice and courage over which our fathers trod, 
even in the hour of adversity, and never leave it. Let us declare 
once and for all as a national policy that we will shirk not at 
all from the responsibility of guarding and protecting our own, 
whether by land or by sea. Let us declare that while we love 
peace and covet the respect and friendship of all nations, that 
even these blessings are not to be purchased at the price of the 
dignity and the security of American citizens. And so declar- 
ing and so believing these things, let us make ready as a great 
people to meet the obligations which rest upon us as a Govern- 
ment and as a Nation. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I am moved to address the Senate 
at this moment because of expressions set forth by the eminent 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran]. I have not always been able 
to agree with him. Our personal association has been entwined 
through 20 years, since the youth of life’s manhood, in the 
West. Our combats in the forum of the law and that of polities 
did not begin here. For his patriotism I have ever held regard, 
and to his ability I have ever found it agreeable to pay testi- 
monial. To-day we are in accord as to the object sought. Our 
reasons for action toward a common end may vary. 

Mr. President, when I listened to the Senator who comes 
from the great West, I could not but contemplate for a 
moment how much the land from whence he comes needs the 
education of his splendid teaching; how little, sir, the land 
from whence I come—the Middle West—and the State that 
I now have the honor to serve realize the real conditions of 
danger which surround this Republic. -Here we can confess 
how the public representatives are scoffed for every utterance 
they give in behalf of preparation for dangers threatening their 
country, How they are scorned and condemned for every under- 
taking they enter upon for the military defense of their Nation. 
Let us remember how they are held up as unworthy of credit 
when they sound the alarm, and charged as having purposes 
ulterior and serving designs ignoble and debasing. 

Sir, let it be now understood—as from me, at least, one 
Member of this distinguished body—that the only way you 
will ever get the American people to give their support to meas- 
ures essential to the military defense of this Republic is to let 
them know what are the real dangers which surround this coun- 
try. The only way you will ever bring the citizenship of Amer- 
ica to give support to officials who seek to serve in providing 
defense, because of the lights they have, is to stop this policy 
of disguise, this practice of masking the real situation that the 
Republic is in, and tell frankly and freely to your countrymen 
the exact situation of the Republic. Go speak it to all—to the 
humblest plowman that balances his curved blade through the 
rolling furrow, as well as to the learned professor who writes 
treatises in the quiet cloister of the scholar, such as was read 
to-day by my eminent friend from Idaho. With them all let us be 
frank, and speak to them of the things that we feel justify the 
tax which we are now on the eve of laying upon them. 

Rest assured, Mr. President, you can never get people to in- 
dorse a levy upon their property, accept a tax upon their 
wealth, approve the taking of their earnings, until you shall 
present to them evidences which justify the act. It is not sufti- 
cient that we shall be content to appeal to men by the abstract 
thing called patriotism. 
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You may address a man as a patriot, and he may feel that he 
is one; but most men who raise a voice against anything that 
is a change from what was, call themselves patriots. There are 
those who justify opposition to anything affecting their personal 
interest as patriotism. Thus it was that Robert Walpole said: 

Patriots? I can make a dozen of them in an hour by merely denying 
their wishes. 

Therefore, Mr. President, that we may appeal to the real 
patriotism of our people it is necessary to let them see what 
are the things that shall bring that patriotism into an obedience 
te the legislative demand such as is expressed in this naval bill. 
I am a member of the committee which prepared this bill. I 
know the burdens it carries. I ask the able statesman from 
Idaho what reasons will he give to Idaho, which trusts him, for 
presenting to this body his support of this measure, carrying mil- 
lions upon millions of money, to be gotten by taxation? Shall 
it be sufficient that you shall say to them: “ Behold, in an- 
eient days there were those who cried for protection, but were 
mocked, and I therefore call upon you to beware?” Shall we 
say to them, in the language of the ancient law, “ Remove not 
the ancient landmarks that thy fathers have set —these were 
the rocks of defense? They will ery out im reply: “ For what 
purpose do you ask us still to steer to these landmarks and 
also ask us to chart new seas? Why do you put upon America 
a change of the course of a century? She was ever for peace, 
not war; she was for the plow, not the speur. Why do you 
reverse her attitude fixed in history and establish in the morn- 
ing of the twentieth century in this, the first free Republic of 
the earth, the fortresses of militarism on land and the fleet of 
iron-sheathed engines of death on water?” 

Shall it be sufficient to reply, saying “ Because we have the 
power”? Shall it serve to say it is because of patriotism you 
have that we enter upon the undertaking? No. ‘There must 
come more feasible reason for these things or we will defeat 
the undertaking. 

Mr. President, I charge this distinguished body that it will 
not avail that you only pass this bill. And to you, the chairman 
of the Military Committee, Mr. CHAMBERLATN, I say, nor that 
we pass your bill and send them both to the country, if the 
eountry will not believe in their necessity and justify their 
object. There will arise revolt from those who are affected by 
them, and for want of reasons that justify they will rise up at 
the next election to protest against these measures, and there 
will stand here in our place in this body and in the House of 
Representatives, new men pledged to defeat these measures, to 
repeal them for the mere reason that nothing had been shown 
to justify them, and everything from their conyiction against 
“ militarism,” to condemn them. 

What avail will it be to us to pass a bill wherein we establish 
the splendid equipment of a navy such as is prescribed in this 
measure or that of an army as is provided in the Army bill if 
the very next body to be elected at this coming election shall 
receive instructions from the constituencies to dissent and pro- 
test against the measures and repeal them? They will have 
hardly started on their course until they have ended. 

Then confusion would follow and a season of defenselessness 
would result. The Senator from Idaho read from two speeches 
of Demosthenes, protesting against his country refusing to pre- 
pare against invasion. May I invite attention to another speech 
of that distinguished orator? Not only did Demosthenes remind 
his people that there had been no preparation against the an- 
ticipated advance from Philip, but likewise told them of the 
reasons why they trooped to the cities from the farms, crying 
out their resentment against the Government in power. Said 
he, upon the first threat of invasion, that— 

You are unlearned as to the danger it means. You will not know 
because there are those in os midst who will not speak bravely. You 
are being soothed to confidence in yourselves because of the cowardice 
of your masters— 

He continued: 

That you will not follow my advice Is because those in power who 
counsel you wrong against your country. 

For this it is recalled he was held to be an enemy of the State. 
This quotation was brought against him when he was on trial 
to prove that he was an enemy of the State; the record of that 
speech was produced as an evidence that he should be exiled 
from the community, and by a vote of the shells to be ostra- 
cized and sent forth as one who was polluting the Athenians 
with creeds of enmity to men. 

How true, may I say to the able Senators about me, that such 
season of condemnation is duplicated the very hour around us. 
Mr. President, now when a man rises in publie life to speak of 
the evils threatening his country as he sees them approaching 
from afar, there are those who attack him as an alarmist, others 
impugn the motive of his undertaking, and he becomes the sub- 


ject of the scorn of those who busy themselves with that form of 
assault that they may hold his utterances up to the contempt of 
the intelligent. 

Then, sir, I admonish this distinguished body that as long 
as you leave your record where you have it this day, with 
nothing before your country but the mere declaration for $850,- 
000,000 in toto, all to be taxed from the people for an increase 
in army, to reconstruct anew an enlarged navy, establish forti- 
fications on your coasts, equip the National Guard and convert 
it into a Federal standing army, and yet give to your country- 
men no reason for the departure that they can adopt and none 
they can understand, there is no security that the policy we 
write will remain; there is no assurance that if it is not justi- 
fied by the believed dangers it will be continued. We do a fruit- 
less task; we perform a useless act. Then, sir, let us be frank 
to ourselves, and to our country let us be true. 

What are the dangers? Sir. the same evils which had wrought 
destruction upon Governments before ours was founded will 
be found, sir, fo exercise the same influences upon ours. Human 
beings have not been changed. Mankind is still the product 
of his creation. He is but of the human kind since he began 
to dot the earth under the blossoming influence of the sun. 
“That which was yesterday will be to-day—and all the to- 
morrows of man are as the yesterdays of his fathers.” The 
motives that inspired him, the hatreds that embittered him, the 
influences that controlled him in the days long past, of which 
we speak as the Dark Ages, the hour of unrecorded antiquity ; 
these are the same as those which invest and control him this 
hour. He is but a man, 

Mr. President, the conditions of this hour, as I behold them, 
more completely repeat the theater of action as portrayed 
in ancient times than at any time which history has recorded, 
so far as my memory can revive, All the Old World is at war. 
Twelve nations and five dependent lands are in battle, each for 
life of self or death of the other. Senators, do you reflect that 
this great strife in Europe has forced into conflict more men 
in one year than were engaged in all the wars combined in all 
the years from the time of William the Conqueror to Waterloo; 
more than all the men and forces that were engaged in the 
world wars from the time of Yorktown, where Cornwallis sur- 
9 to Washington, to Appomattox, where Lee yielded to 

rant 

Will it be then contended that it is unusual for a Govern- 
ment like our own, founded in peace, christened in justice, to 
have hoped that the creed of Christianity—peace on earth, good 
will to men—by which it lives, would survive? With the world 
at peace for generations, with no such startling spectacle which 
now blears the sight to have awakened their fear and aroused 
their suspicion, naturally the people of such government would 
feel that that which had continued for so long among men would 
continue and would persist for their children. 

But, sir, the change came. Why? Mr. President, in this body 
of intelligent and able men, shall it be given out to our country- 
men that we feel that the conflict in Europe has been inspired 
by the spirit of patriotism? Was there any great moral law 
as the mainspring for that encounter? No. Was there any 
policy of the ancient Bible to be enforced? Was there a cru- 
sader who was leading to the Holy Land or summoning his 
sanctified followers to rescue some holy grail? Truth responds, 
No; not one of such. 

With great respect to the people who are guiding that con- 
flict on every side of it, we are compelled here to certify that 
there is no evidence of any motive which moved it as would call 
for any liberty-preserving patriot to cry “ Well done,” nor to 
give praise in the name of One who loved freedom for man and 
dedicated His life to justice for people. To all of them shall we 
not say, Te come red with splashed blood to filch gold“? 

Mr. President, at periods on earth the world seems to swing 
upon its material axes and turn anew in an opposite course 
from that which before it seemed to have moved. But, sir, 
investigation will always disclose that there are reason for the 
revolution. The reasons for the past are the reasons of the 
present. The selfish pursuit of man for aggrandizement of self, 
the enlargement of his sphere, the multiplication of his riches, 
the increase of his own importance by his increased power, and 
the demand for supremacy are the things which man seeks for 
himself or his country. For these at stated times. man fights, 
and with him falls er rises anew his country. 

Mr. President, history recalls that at the battle of Arbela, 
when the master of the Greeks, Alexander, met Darius leading 
the Persians it was a contest then, sir, whether the men of 
Darius and the force under Alexander would settle forever 
whether the world should move eastward or westward. At 
the close of the contest the Persians were defeated. The 
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Greeks became then the directors of the new movement of the 
Old World, From the Byzantine Empire down, sir, to the coun- 
try of the Gauls all seemed suddenly to pass from longer being 
recognized as governmental influences in the destinies of men. 
From that time on to a certain period in history designated as 
the Reformation the great East ceased in the world to be the 
dominating power. Persia passed to ancient history, Egypt 
into scriptural adage, Greece into classic glory, and then the 
material world moved under new guidance—it was commerce! 
Sngland became established on trade, France revived anew 
under Charlemagne the mistress of arts, Germany under the 
Ger-men (war-men) assumed their existence for the first time 
as civilized peoples of commerce from what they were previ- 
ously called by their foes—barbarians. 

Then the New World was new founded upon the basis of 
commercial prowess maintained by martial power. Neither 
constitution of government as we know it now nor freedom for 
man as we feel it now was known to those who were engaged 
in that conflict. The supremacy of their commercial power, the 
aggrandizement of their private riches, the multiplication of 
their national possessions—these were the dominant and inspir- 
ing impulses which moved them forward. By this spirit of 
gain, enrichment, advance in material power they survived to 
their destiny. 

Mr. President, how stands America to-day? We are reminded 
that Napoleon told his countrymen that the world would either 
be republican or Cossack. In my judgment, Senators, viewing 
through the glass of history and noting now the march of new 
events, I am compelled to say that I behold my America 
for the future either to be all American or Asiatic. I can not 
accept the thought that America ean be part Asiatic without 
recognizing at the very moment that the influence once in- 
grafted will grow until the whole American system is infused 
with the disease of that which makes certain oriental systems 
so obnoxious to American civilization. 

Let us refiect upon the theory upon which we are moving. 
Let us see what are the troubles in America and why the chair- 
man of the Naval Committee, the eminent Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Truman], the distinguished chairman of the 
Military Committee, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN], are justified, with the splendid following behind them, in 
presenting these bills carrying this innovation of power to en- 
force peace for our free Republic. 

It is true that the able Senator from Idaho says all forms 
of militarism lave received condemnation from those who 
either realized the danger or those who fancied ills flowing from 
such possibility. Henry Clay denounced Andrew Jackson on the 
floor of the Senate. Jackson was endeavoring then to prepare 
to avoid the repetition of the very evil of 1812 and 1814 to 
which the able Senator alluded. Gen. Grant, when seeking to 
revive this Republic to a consciousness of military weakness 
and to reestablish itself upon American lines of national de- 
fense, was condemned by Charles Sumner on the floor of the 
United States Senate as lacking both in wisdom and in patriot- 
ism. Benton, of Missouri, occupying his splendid place on the 
floor of the Senate, turned his maledictions against two of the 
powerful Senators who then came from the South because he 
believed that they were then giving support to the theory of an 
unnecessary Army and the unjustified expansion of the Navy. 
Sirs, ever we are the creatures of our fears and the victims of our 
dreams. Self-satisfaction and opposition to change of status is 
“the stuff that dreams are made on.“ Benton of the West, Sum- 
ner of the East, in their opposition struck the very pulse and 
artery of the complaint which beats against us in this hour. 
Senators, it is necessary that you justify the expense and prove 
the necessity for your adventure into this field of “ preparation.” 
If you can not justify before your countrymen, the party that 
put the measures into law will be repudiated, and the men who 
voted it will be put out of public life. All because of want of 
information—because of ignorance of the truth of the situation 
our country stands in before the world. 

Then, sir, let me be bold enough to say we began creating difi- 
culties when we began to advance in competition with the world. 
When this Nation advanced toward the Orient she was com- 
pelled there to collide with nations which had remained station- 
ary and with others which were moving in from Europe to gov- 
ern and control, and which we had dealt with as alone entitled 
to that sphere, particularly since we had denied them this. 

Remember, sir, that when we went to the Philippine Islands 
and established ourselves in government—whatever the reason 
we need not now discuss—it was impossible then to avoid Asia 
demanding the reciprocity of coming into America when America 
had gone into Asia. We contemplate at this moment—1898— 
contemporaneous with our occupying the Philippines, America 
liad moved into the main Orient, and we had engaged with a 


European banking syndicate to participate, together with cer- 
tain English interests, in the construction of railroads in China 
from Canton to Hankow. This was explained to be for the 
benefit of interests which were “to the welfare of the Orient.” 
Naturally we awakened from these oriental people their opposi- 
tion, and when we declined to let their people come into our 
country upon equal terms with our own and engage in land in- 
vestments we augmented the opposition and intensified the 
hostility. 

Yet we never would speak frankly to our people of the facts 
nor tell them what these complications meant. We never would 
explain to them that no nation that ever lived ever endured the 
indignity of having its people humiliated by being discriminated 
against without resenting it, whenever powerful enough to do so. 
Sir, it was the case of Egypt, familiar to scholars about me, when 
she penalized the Hebrews by imprisonment into slavery, re- 
membering the days the Israellte spurned the Egyptian from his 
land as “the Ethiop.” It was the final vengeance upon the 
Greeks which Rome eventually put into execution by absorbing 
Greece in revenge of the day when the Greek asserted himself 
as superior and slurred the Roman as a slave, forbidding him 
entrance save by back gates and denied him “ citizenship.” 

Who shall now ignore that Germany in this hour is still re- 
calling when the Angles, which we speak of as England, re- 
ferred to her people as barbarians and as unworthy of the as- 
sociation of mankind? Year by year they have groaned under 
what they felt was the increasing insult to the descendants, and 
have increased their power to where they now resent the long- 
aged affronts—as the “ ancient grudge they bear.” At this very 
hour Belgium, the Marne, and Verdun speak the German resent- 
ment in the experience of that which history has recorded to 
every nation spurned. How true it is with nations, as with 
men that 8 

Time at last sets all es even— 

If we do but watch the hour, 

There never yet was human power 
Which could evade, if unforgiven, 

The 3 search and vigil long 
Of him who treasures up a wrong. 

Sir, shall we take the course that nations have taken to their 
downfall and make no preparation to oppose the results that 
have ever followed such experiments? Has American judg- 
ment flown to brutish beasts? Have American men lost their 
reason? 

Sir, when America went into the world to assert her domi- 
nance—to establish her supremacy—then America began her 
course toward her new destiny of conflicts. This we did in the 
hour of that weakness which the Senator well described means 
war. Sir, no nation with a grievance against another will fail 
to be on the outlook for the hour when it can wreak vengeance 
for the wrong, as well as to justify itself In power In the land 
where it resides, 

Then, Mr. President, came the hour of the demand of America 
for commercial advantage. We moved out farther when in the 
possession of the Philippines, and demanded such recognition 
under the Japanese that they were compelled to ask in return 
favors and privileges—concessions, I may say—on the part of 
America, These as asked could not be yielded because of the 
peculiar interests of our American people. We there, in denial 
of Japan’s demands, had again multiplied grievances with the 
Orient. Japan in these requests for equality in America spoke 
also for China. Senators, then came the hour when the Orient 
realized that there must be some commanding power within that 
continent. Japan saw her opportunity, her natural hour. 
Japan had her war with China. China had gone down in the 
conflict. Japan had been forced to relinquish the fruits of her 
victory under the pressure of France, Russia, and Germany, 
Germany as the controlling influence. That Japan would long 
earry within her memory the wrong that she felt Germany had 
done her is but natural, and her opposition to Germany later was 
the natural course of Governments. Sir, in the meantime Japan 
grew and expanded, she increased her navy, she enlarged her 
army, she nioved out to Korea, she took Sakhalien: she pos- 
sessed herself of Formosa; and she then became the possessor 
of territory large enough to allow her people to expand to the 
limit she felt necessary. Japan fascinated civilization with the 
evidence of her power and originality. She is the just pride of 
every historian and to be praised as a marvel of achievement. 

Then came the demand upon America for the privilege of 
coming over into our land as we had gone into the Orient. 
This claim was pending when, as you will recall, sir, came her 
conflict with Russia. Russia had been moving down toward 
Manchurla. Japan realized that as Russia moved farther and 
possessed part of China, she would be in the sphere of middle 
Asia, the land of the Mongols. That she would be in possession 
of the heart of Asia, Japan felt herself unable to stand against 
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that invasion and defend herself against the advance unless she 
struck early. 

Russia, with her millions upon millions, would move farther 
and farther east, fulfilling the prophecy of Napoleon, making 
the country all Cossack. Japan turned essentially to defend 
herself against the advance and prepared to meet the invaders. 
The result of that conflict is familiar to you all. The United 
States stepped in, and in some form of interposition prohibited 
Japan from enjoying the full fruits of her victory, as it likewise 
defeated the hopes of Russia and forced the treaty of Ports- 
mouth, We left both nations, therefore, our enemy ; we left both 
nations our foe. We then ruptured the treaty we had with Rus- 
sia, and we left her in a position where she was held up before 
the world as humiliated by the United States. She likewise ear- 
ries her grievance against us anew as she had carried it before 
and holds it now. 

Mr. President, let us be perfectly open with our country- 
men, and call to their attention that when Japan had made 
her treaty and alliance with England and with France and with 
Russia to aid them in the present conflict against Germany, 
and drove Germany out of the Orient, the real purpose of Japan 
was to begin the policy of the creation of an Orient for the 
orientals. England will be called on to go. She knows it. She 
yields to Japan’s treaty demands now, as a makeshift for time. 
Will anyone here fancy that Japan will not likewise see the 
necessity of enforcing against America the same rule she has 
enforced against Germany, and this at the very first available 
moment and for the grievances which she feels she has endured 
at the hands of us, who have visited upon her what she esteems 
to be a humiliating discrimination against her citizens? 

Has she not added grievance in the resolution we passed in 
this Senate as late as July, 1913, prohibiting a Japanese com- 
mercial house ownership in Magdalena Bay in Mexico? This 
under our Monroe doctrine. 

Mr. President, if the hour shall come when Japan, feel- 
ing her weight and power sufficient to resent the wrongs which 
she feels we have done her by coming into the Orient while we 
prevent her from coming into the Occident, and should seize the 
Philippine Islands of America lying at her door, she would but 
execute the very policy we carried out against Spain, when in 
our conflict with her we did not go to Barcelona or Cadiz, but 
we seized the Cubas at our door and told Spain to come and get 
them, Will we fancy Japan less wise than ourselves or less 
preserving of its interest as we preserved ours? Then, sir, if 
“we without a navy of such prodigious strength that it could de- 
fend us against the hour of humiliation, how would America be 
able to go to the Philippine Islands and rescue them from the 
invader and wrest them from those who had invested them? 
How could we protect Hawaii or Guam from the same power 
once it had undertaken the course of its natural resentment? 
Sir, we must prepare to reap where we have sowed. We can 
not retreat from a just advance necessary to the welfare of our 
country merely because it threatens inconvenience, nor can we 
surrender our rights in the world because the enforcement may 
bring dangers to us. Our course is forward—for America, for 
humanity. 

Sirs, when the world war has come to a close the European 
nations will seek footing in South America—South America de- 
siring the immigration—and the aid will concede land and 
spheres of territory to these different lands of the Old World. 
America must object under her Monroe doctrine and prevent 
this invasion by Europe of the Western Hemisphere. Let it 
be now understood that the Monroe doctrine is no stronger 
than our power to enforce it. We can only execute it against 
the navies of Europe by an American Navy prepared to exe- 
cute the will of the American people. 

Now, sir, will any man who sits in the Senate venture for a 
moment to assume that Japan in any hour of conflict with the 
United States—for her own cause and that of China—will not 
call upon her European allies, reminding England, France, and 
Russia that as she was faithful to these in the hour of their 
travail with Germany she demands England, France, and Rus- 
sia shall come to her aid in any conflict against the United States? 
What other course could these countries take but to comply, or 
Japan and China eombined would drive England and France 
out of the Orient at once, as she did Germany? While any of 
the European allies in any conflict with us over the Monroe 
doctrine would call upon their Asiatic allies, Japan and Russia. 
Sir, I tendered a resolution a few days ago having for its ob- 
ject the investigation by this Government of the extent to 
which the new compact between Russia and Japan went, look- 
ing to the exclusion of the United States and to establishing a 
monopoly on the part of these two Governments of all the privi- 
leges of the Orient. Mr. President, since then there has come 
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expressions from certain officials professing to represent these 
Governments, setting forth that this particular treaty between 
Japan and Russia in nowise differs from that which was negoti- 
ated between Japan and England, that it was “a mere repeti- 
tion of the clauses contained in the treaties of 1907.” This 
morning's papers bring to you the statement of the representa- 
tive of the Russian Government, while yesterday morning’s 
papers brought to you that of the Japanese. 

Senators, did you notice, as a matter of history, that in the 
very week when the treaty or the trade arrangement between 
France and England was consummated looking to creating a 
territorial trade monopoly zone of their own for Europe that in 
that very same week their allies, Japan and Russia, likewise 
consummated a similar arrangement in the zone of Asia within 
exactly three days’ time? Yet they are on opposite sides of the 
world. How this discloses an understanding as to the future 
disposition of the United States all will admit. 

But now I invite you, Senators, to notice that in article 2 of the 
Anglo-Japanese treaty the words are“ that these nations shall 
come to the aid of each other whenever any special interest of 
either is assailed.” I invite your attention, Senators, to the fact 
that previously the words used in the treaties were “ general 
welfare“ or “ common interests.” What is the meaning of these 
new clauses, heretofore without definition in parliamentary 
and traditional diplomacy, by which the expression is “ special 
interests”? 

Then, why this navy, why that army, if it be not to protect 
ourselves when the “special interests” of Asia will mean that 
Asia shall dominate to the injury of America and that the 
“special interests” shall be the. preserving to itself of the 
oriental sphere for trade privileges as a special interest and 
for the enjoyment by oriental citizens in all the world—es- 
pecially in America—of equal citizenship with American citi- 
zens? Naturally we must confess that the “special interest“ 
shall be its interest in having its people recognized in America 
as they are in England, in France, and in Russia, with the 
right to come and go at will and at pleasure. What “ special 
interest“ is that of Russia? It is that Russia shall enjoy the 
trade of the Orient, dividing in China the privileges to be en- - 
joyed by Japan, omitting America when necessary. Then, Sen- 
ators, if America shall ask that the arrangement made in 1890 
by the United States, through the State Department of this 
Government, looking to the maintenance or the continuance of 
the policy toward America as had previously existed between 
England and the Orient—giving America equal opportunities of 
trade and commerce in Asia—we must be prepared to back up 
the demand for just rights by the only way modern nations 
now recognize, 

Sir, America must be of the world, and of the commerce of 
the world, and demand that the United States shall send its 
cotton goods to China, build railroads in the Orient. send its 
manufactured goods to Asia. If the reply to your demand shall 
come back to you that it is neither within your right nor your 
privilege, what shall be your course? Do you feel that the 
United States can, under these particular treaties and their 
very language, surrender? Shall we become a humiliating spec- 
tacle before the world? Shall America behold Germany growing 
powerful by virtue of her splendid science and efficiency, not- 
withstanding the awful strain of the unparalleled war, and 
England grow rich and affluent both in the field of trade, where 
America by virtue of her superiority, had she the opportunity, 
would long have excelled? Shall she behold France in Cochin 
China and throughout the Orient rise to that eminence which 
her industries and science would justify, while all America, 
through the trade treaties of specific exclusion shall be elimi- 
nated? Then, if you are not to be eliminated, how shall you be 
preserved? 

Senators, it may not sit well upon our constituents to hear 
from us that without the advance of trade there is no advance 
of liberty; that without the growth of commerce there is no 
growth of freedom; but these are established governmental 
truths. Mr. President, no government can be stifled within its 
own bounds without withering. No government can be pent 
up within narrow confines without dying. 

Sir, for a while we were a new Republic, with a widening waste 
of land to the west that has been a suflicient market house for 
all our products for a hundred years. This will not in fu- 
ture suffice, when, with the growing millions of our Republic, 
the filling up of the land with homes, we are moving out in our 
superiority to give to our Nation her “place in the sun,” to 
give to our people their privileges before the world. We can 
only do that by presenting to those who would prevent us an 
exhibition of power sufficient to compel our rights. If our 
opponents shall observe that we are lacking in the same instru- 
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mentalities by which they enforce their demands, they will 
take such absence as the evidence of weakness upon our part, 
and prepare, as they have been prepared, to assail us where we 
are defenseless. Finding us powerless, they will leave us help- 
less; our fate will be to bemoan the day of our humiliation be- 
fore the world, as we will shame our children before men. 

Mr. President, we need not fear the prophesied evils of a 
military establishment. This can never be a military nation. 
Let no man indulge that specter to present us as a frightening 
aspect to the young generation. This Nation grows by the bat- 
lot. It lives upon the popular will. The inherent right to undo 
to-day that which was done yesterday is the assured protec- 
tion on the part of every American against the action of any 
ruler. There neither can be the militarism of Napoleon, on the 
one hand, nor the imperialism of Cæsar on the other in America, 

The very provisions of guardianship surrounding this Republic 
give to the citizen the power which no citizen had in those gov- 
ernments which were converted to militarism and by that to the 
destruction of liberty. . 

It is because of that security of a free government in the 
hands of free men, who exercise a free ballot, that there is that 
security against militarisin which has frightened and looked 
ominous to those who should have been more reflective as to 
the conditions surrounding their Republic—the dangers encom- 
passing her. Sirs, America seeks not a European militarism, 
but an American protection; not an Army and Navy for assault 
or aggression in foreign lands but one sufficient to defend us 
against assault and aggression upon our land. 

Sir, one truth must be expressed, and to my eminent friend, 
the able Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram], I voice it, as I do 
here in the presence of the Senate—why not tell it to our coun- 
trymen—that America has not one friend in all the nations of 
the world. If to-morrow she should become involved in conflict, 
there is not one nation on the earth from which she could feel 
the right nor could enjoy the hope of aid and assistance. She 
stands alone from every point of view, an island now between 
seas and a people surrounded by their opponents. We have 
severed all friendly union to preserve our point of right. 
Shall we now go unarmed, conscious that there lurks in every 
field of commerce, in every highway of civilization, enemies who 
would not only assault the Republic, but leave its children with- 
out liberty or hope? Their feeling against the Republic of 
America has been incited, first in jealousy, then in envy, now in 
hatred, and shall we disguise from our countrymen the truth? 
This is the state of the Republic. Heaven grant that soon in 
renewed peace and concord we can reestablish ourselves with 
the world in friendship and brotherhood. 

Sirs, therefore to-day to our fellow Americans we point out to 
them the dangers, we give them the reasons why we are im- 
posing upon them a burden of military debt the like of which the 
Republic never knew and the like of which the fathers of the 
Republic prayed to their God should never be established in 
these United States. If these prayers are all to be unheeded, 
if past theories are all to fade, if these hopes are all to die, then 
let us go to our countrymen with the reasons we have for 
the new course of their country. They will justify us. If they 
will not, then we should be repudiated, for no public representa- 
tive of this country has a right, in defiance of its citizenship, to 
place any theory of government or any power upon a nation 
contrary to the will of its people. Yet, rest assured, Senators, 
you will never get your countrymen to indorse this program 
either of military or naval advancement until you speak the 
truth, telling them of your dangers. Here it is we let them 
know that we, too, are surrounded with conditions which at 
any hour may break upon us in this universal storm that thun- 
ders about our head and lights our skies with the fires of 
desolation. 

Tell them the truth, let them know how stands the Republic 
of America, that we may move forward, because we must. 
That we moye eastward because it is our right, and that we 
can not endure to have it said that we shall be pent up and 
pinned down by those who are our rivals and to be denied equal 

opportunities in the world. Tell our countrymen that we are 
this day preparing for America to assert the right of the 
American in any land where he is at peace and within his 
rights. That this day we are becoming armed to assail no man 
or country, but to maintain the honor of the American country 
in any zone in the world where it shall be wrongfully assailed. 

By this example, by this lesson, we will protect ourselves. We 
will need no further object lesson. The example will suffice 
because of the undertaking made necessary by the con- 
ditions of the Republic. On the Atlantic, on the Pacific, 
from the north or the south, fhreat may come, sir, aggregated 
from all in one, and make show of conflict against the Republic. 
When it comes all will behold we are prepared. We will feel 
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within ourselves that we have become prepared. Women and 
children will sleep in peace. Men will feel secure. Patriots will 
recognize that their country is again put upon a level with every 
country in the world, in power, for the maintenance of right, the 
enjoyment of justice. The nobility and grandeur of our just Re- 
public will stand out as an example to all the earth, reminding 
them that we stand for justice to all, but for all rights to our- 
selves, willing to give all rights due to others, but ready to main- 
tain our rights against all others for ourselves. The sword of 
justice by the side of the Book of Christ in this our America 
shall stand as the emblem of our country, reminding the world 
that we seek to oppress none, we seek freedom to all, but we 
will endure wrong from none, nor oppression from any. That 
it is justice to man and liberty to nations for which America 
was sent to earth and which, under the guidance of God, she 
will perpetuate through the ages to come, Sir, to every demand 
asking reason of our new course our reply is, This is America. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I am in favor of the bill 
in its essential particulars, and will follow the committee in 
its recommendations. I believe in having our country prepared 
for all possible emergencies. But in voting for this bill, and in 
voting for the Army bill, I do not do so because I believe that 
the doleful picture that has just been painted—that every 
nation of the earth is our enemy—is correct. I do not believe 
our country has done anything that would warrant a statement 
of that kind. I believe that to-day as in the past, and I believe 
in the future, we will have friends, if we deserve them, among 
the nations of the earth; and I believe that we do deserve them 
now, as in the past. 

Therefore, Mr. President, in voting for this bill I vote for it 
believing that we ought to have a strong and efficient Navy—a 
Navy that in time of peace will be an assurance against war; a 
Navy that in time of war will enable us to meet any attack from 
any country on the face of the earth. But I want to repeat that 
I do not vote for it because I believe war between the United 
States and any other country in the world is imminent to-day. 
I do not vote for it because I believe that we either deserve or 
have incurred the hostility of every other great nation in the 
world, as the Senator from Illinois says that we have. 

Mr. KENYON, Mr. President, I feel that in voting on this 
bill I am parting company with a good many friends, and per- 
haps am not voting the majority sentiment of my State, and so 
I take a moment or two to place in the Recorp my reasons for 
my vote. 

The sentiment of my State, I think, is very much divided on 
this question of preparedness. I do not mean by that that any 
part of our people are in favor of “ peace at any price,” but 
many of them do fear that any large measure of preparedness 
is a trend toward militarism and a tendency in our national life 
that may eventually destroy the position of the Republic as a 
leader in directing the thought of the world toward an era of 
universal peace. 

Iowa people are a thinking people. They do not easily lose 
their heads on a proposition, and are not readily stampeded. 
They are not lacking in patriotism, nor do they count the cost 
in money or life if real danger ever threatens the Republic. 
Towa has the lowest per cent of illiteracy of any State in the 
Union, and it is claimed sent to the Civil War more soldiers in 
proportion to its population than any other State. 

Many of the farmers, as they visit one another over the line 
fence, have been asking each other a good many questions dur- 
ing the last few months. A question-asking citizenship is always 
a safe citizenship. They have been inquiring: 

Who is going to attack us? 

Why should any nation attack us? 

What have we done to provoke any of the nations of the 
world? 

Do the people of other nations enjoy war? 

Do they like te be killed, and do those who remain enjoy pay- 
ing for having their relatives and friends killed? 

Why do we not have a better Navy? 7 

How does it happen that, having spent more for our Navy 
than many other nations, we do not have so large a Navy as 
some nations spending less? 

Why do we have so many navy yards and Army posts? 

If we have spent more than other nations having better navies. 
how do we know the money spent for a new Navy will give us 
a much better one? 

Just how much of the agitation for preparedness comes from 
munition makers? 

Who is to pay for this preparedness? 

How is it all to be paid for? 

If there was no profit in war, would there be so much agita- 
tion? 

All of which questions seem worthy of consideration. 
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A great many of the people of my State believe in a large 
measure of preparedness. I think the calm, deliberate judg- 
ment is in favor of reasonably adequate preparedness—for com- 
mon-sense preparation. They are not carried away by the 
alarming predictions that we are soon to be the theater of a great 
war. On the other hand, they are not so foolish as to close 
their eyes, in view of world conditions, to the fact that we may 
be in war. 

I believe it is the duty of a Senator of the United States, 
however, to vote for what he believes is best for the entire 
Nation, even though it might not be the sentiment of his State. 
We are all for peace, but we know peace does not exist in the 
world. Few people believe in peace at any price. Every person 
hopes that a day of universal peace will come, „When swords 
shall be beaten into plowshares, and spears into pruning hooks.” 
But that day is not here, and is not in the immediate future. 

For four months a battle has gone on at Verdun, the most 
horrible in the history of the world. The picture comes to us as 
a picture of “ hell-fire on black cloth.” The world is not the same 
and will never be again. We must realize that we can not bury 
our heads in the sand and be an ostrich nation. 

It is foolish for us to say we can not be invaded, for we have 
recently been invaded by bandits from Mexico and American 
people killed in their own houses. No red-blooded American 
is willing to permit such things to go on. We can not sit by, 
content with prosperity, and not be willing to make some sac- 
rifice to have a country and maintain a government. 

The President on his western trip told the people of dangers 
confronting us. While we should not be governed entirely by 
what the President says, his word certainly is persuasive. He is 
our President, actuated by patriotism just as much as we are. 
We have no right to disregard what he says—he is in a better 
position to know than anyone else. 

Kings and rulers sometimes want war. The people do not 
want war, except to avenge a national insult or to preserve some 
great right. People are dying on European battlefields because 
of the whims of rulers. No rulers are being shot at the front, 
but remain safely in the rear, with the exception of King 
Albert of Belgium. I wish, where kings and emperors and czars 
go to war upon a mere whim or pretext, they were compelled 
themselves to be on the firing line in the front rank of the first 
battle, and war would not be quite so popular. 


Adequate preparedness, as I view it, is in the nature of na- 


tional insurance. A strong navy is our best insurance. We do 
not need a large standing army, because in time of trouble our 
Nation eventually must be protected by the Volunteers, and it 
will be. Most men who are wise out of an abundance of caution 
carry life insurance, accident insurance, and fire insurance upon 
their property. They do not carry so much of it that they find 
it difficult to meet the necessities of life, but prudent people, 
and especially where they have others dependent upon them, set 
aside some part of their income for life insurance. They do 
not desire to have the insurance paid. And so it is with national 
preparedness. An efficient navy that never had to fire a shot 
would be ideal. With the great seacoast that this Nation has to 
protect it must have a strong navy. I have always believed in 
an adequate navy for our country. The stronger the navy, the 
less need for a large army. 

There is another phase of preparedness that goes even deeper 
than armies and navies and forts and armor-plate factories and 
nitric-acid plants, and that is a belief among the people that their 
Government stands for justice at home as well as abroad. 

The man with a hungry family, finding difficulty in obtaining 
work, who believes that legislation is being passed to benefit the 
few—in other words, believes that injustice dwells in this Na- 
tion—will not be a good soldier. 

Robert Ingersoll once said that “no one ever went to war 
in defense of a boarding house.“ Men will go to war in defense 
of home—in defense of principle. 

A home-owning nation is always patriotic. That nation is 
the best prepared in which every man, woman, and child re- 
ceives justice. Plant in a people the thought that the few in 
their country are becoming excessively rich and the many are 
becoming exceedingly poor, that those comprising the Govern- 
ment are responsible therefor, and you will find preparedness 
becomes a difficult proposition and enlistments will be few. 

We have passed a rural-credits bill to help the farmers secure 
loans on long time. That is good legislation. We ought to de- 
vise some system of credit by which men who desire to secure 
homes could receive long-time loans at small rates of interest. 

There is no lack of patriotism in the Republic. There is too 
much partisan politics. Partisan polities is injurious to patriot- 
ism. It is the curse of this country. Too many men believe 
in the shibboleth, “ My party, right or wrong.” 

There is plenty of patriotism in either party. The aisle is 
not the division in this Chamber on the question of patriotism. 
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We find on this side men who went out at the call of their coun- 
try and were willing to give their lives under the Stars and 
Stripes; on the other side, with the same heroic love of home, 


went out men sacrificing everything for the Stars and Bars. In 
the Spanish War we found the sons of the men who wore the 
blue and the sons of the men who wore the gray fighting side by 
side for the same flag, the same country, and the same purpose. 

There has been a revival of patriotism in this country, and it 
is well. There is love for the flag. It sometimes seems as 
if we did not pay enough attention to developing that respect 
and affection for it in the young that should characterize our 
people. 

In our State a former member of our legislature, Hon. George 
Schee, set about to place the flag on the country schoolhouse. 
He has carried on that campaign with great earnestness, and 
it Is a most inspiring sight in going through the country to see 
the flag floating on the country schoolhouses. The Stars and 
Stripes should be on every schoolhouse, city or country, and on 
all public buildings. It should be in the halls of Congress; in 
this Chamber behind the Vice President's chair; it should 4 float 
on the steeples of our churches; should be in our court rooms 
over the judges’ desks. We can not have too much of the flag. 
Patriotism in a man’s soul is dead when he does not feel a 
thrill at the sight of the flag. No true lover of that flag can be 
an undesirable citizen. 

We have heard a great deal in this debate about protecting 
the wealth of our country; that other nations coveted it. Our 
wealth is not the main thing to protect in this country. This is 
a land of ideals, of freedom, independence, liberty, opportunity, 
that no other nation possesses. It is our duty as legislators of 
to-day to so build that in the future the ideals of America will 
be protected against any force that may seek to destroy them. 
The protection of those ideals is more important than the pro- 
tection of our wealth. 

I desire to vote for a navy that is strong enough to accom- 
plish all these purposes. My judgment is that the Senate com- 
mittee has gone somewhat too far; that a plan not so elaborate 
would be sufficient. I agree with the Senator from California in 
his statement, that a certain hysteria has developed in this coun- 
try on this question, There have been great preparedness pa- 
rades in all our cities that, so far as I have been able to observe, 
never wind up at the recruiting station. 

I should prefer, however, if I err, to err on the side of a navy 
too strong than one too weak; the former error can be corrected, 
the latter perhaps not. I want a navy strong enough so that we 
may not have to beg from other nations for our rights; that we 
may not have to plead with other nations to keep off our shores 
and respect our civilization. I do not want this Government 
to become in any way a bulldozing nation. It never will. I 
want it so just that for no act of itself will a navy ever be re- 
quired, but I want the Navy so strong that every foreign nation 
will recognize its power to protect the right; that the high 
purposes, ideals, opportunities of the people of this Nation may 
never be destroyed or impaired. 

Everyone who loves peace must realize that it may affect our 
standing as an exponent of peace to be engaged in building a 
great navy. That has been the serious question with me, be- 
cause I think it will affect such standing. The world will find, 
however, that we are still devoted to peace; that this Nation 
will ever be found ready to unite with other nations of the world 
in disarmament and some plan for perpetual peace. We can not 
live in the ethereal region of theory and have our heads too far 
in the clouds so that our feet do not touch the earth. If we were 
the only nation in the world we might, but we must realize the 
practical, hard-headed situation. 

It would be best for the world if all the navies of all nations 
could be taken far out into the ocean and sunk, but it would be 
utterly foolish for one nation to set such an example while the 
other nations were increasing their armament. It is my hope 
and prayer that when this war in Europe is over the people of 
these nations, after they have overthrown their kings and czars 
and emperors and have established great governments of the 
people, will unite with the liberty-loving, peace-loving Republic 
of the west in a complete plan of disarmament and some well- 
regulated scheme for international peace. 

We as a Congress are charged with the duty to help put our 
Nation in such condition that.the mission and purpose of our 
flag for the future shall not be misunderstood, either at home 
or abroad, and the fulfillment of that purpose made possible, 
That purpose will never injure mankind. 

The history of this Nation, the sacrifices of its men and 
women in war and in peace, the high ideals of those who formed 
here a new Government, have made its flag in the past, as it 
must in the future, float as a symbol of a nation where every 
faith has found a shelter, every wrong a redress, and every 
right a protection. 
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I shall vote, if opportunity presents, for some reduction in the 
number of war vessels proposed by the committee. I feel we 
would be amply protected if we reduced by a few, at least, the 
number provided for in this bill. However, if that can not be 
accomplished, I shall support the bill, not believing myself jus- 
tified under world conditions as they exist to-day, and in view 
of the statements that have been made by the President of the 
United States as to our condition and our national perils, in 
voting against the entire bill. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, nations, like individuals, are 
frequently brought face to face with conditions which necessi- 
tate their taking an account of stock. The European war has 
brought us face to face with our own individual preparation. 
As a result people have learned that we have a small, efficient 
Army, probably entirely too small for any reasonable purpose, 
and that we have a larger and very efficient Navy, but that in 
both respects we have fallen behind other nations in the devel- 
opment of this means of defense. 

There is a difference of opinion, and a very radical difference 
of opinion, about the size of the Army which we should main- 
tain. There is some, but very much less, difference of opinion 
about the size of the Navy which the country requires. I think 
it is pretty nearly universally the opinion of our people that we 
should have a navy entirely commensurate with our probable or 
possible needs. The Naval Committee in framing this bill have 
recognized that conclusion, and they have followed the judg- 
ment and advice of the General Board of the Navy, the technical 
advisers of Congress on the subject. 

I am not entirely in sympathy with some of the provisions of 
the bill, but I am in sympathy with the building program which 
has been presented to us, and I want to submit to the Senate 
some practical reasons for my sympathy and approval of the 
program which we are now considering, 

In considering the question of military and naval prepared- 
ness, we must not fail to note the fact that we have recently 
celebrated the one hundredth anniversary of the restoration of 
peaceful relations with Great Britain, and that during the past 
century we have maintained with the people of Canada not 
only peace in form but in spirit as well. Business relations 
between the two countries have been most intimate. For many 
years emigration from Canada to the United States has been 
very large, and in recent years many citizens of our country 
have crossed the line and have become citizens of Canada. We 
have the same general forms of government and methods of 
procedure, and therefore it is fair to assume that if the 
wishes of the people of either country were observed, as would 
necessarily be the ease, there could be no breach in the rela- 
tions which now exist, 

To the south ‘we are in contact with a turbulent population 
which, from a military standpoint, however, is not of sufficient 
importance to materially affect our military requirements or 
to in any way influence our naval development; so in treating 
with Mexico. while there may be occasions like the present, when 
uncertainty resulting from disorders will prevail, these condi- 
tions will not cause any great uneasiness and need not affect, 
except temporarily, the development of our military establish- 
ment. 

These being the conditions to the north and south, our only 
real fear of serious entanglements comes from the east and west, 
It has been frequently stated by both the thinking and unthink- 
ing that the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans are our best interna- 
tional friends. That was true in former days, when the means 
of transportation were slow and infrequent; but with the devel- 
opment of transportation facilities and the use of such modern 
implements of warfare as the flying machine, the submarine, 
the battle cruiser, and the destroyer, the oceans which separate 
us from European and Asiatic shores can not give us the same 
feeling of security which obtained in the early days of the 
Republic. 

A nation’s naval policy must depend on its requirements. If 
other nations did not maintain navies, it would be unnecessary 
and foolish for us to do so. If the nations with which we are 
likely to be brought in contact maintain extravagantly large 
forces, it is necessary for us to follow their example. While there 
is very nearly a universal feeling that the Navy is for defense 
and is the first line of defense, its great value as such a weapon 
must always rest on the knowledge that its units can be moved 
from point to point and be available not only in defending our 
outlying possessions, as well as our own coast, but, at the same 
time, be used as an offensive weapon. 

The two questions which we should decide before appropriat- 
ing for new construction are: Is the Navy which we have or 
which is contemplated in the plan submitted by the Secretary 
of the Navy adequate for our needs and will it, when completed, 
be a symmetrical and efficient force? The question of what is 


an adequate Navy for us is not one to be determined by our 
naval experts; it is one for the administration and Congress to 
outline. Many important international and far-reaching mat- 
ters have a bearing on the course to be taken. For instance, 
are we going to abandon the Philippines? If so, it will mate- 
rially modify our naval program. If the Philippines are aban- 
doned, are we at the same time to abandon our interests in 
the Samoan Islands, in Guam, in the Midway Islands, or are 
those islands to be our outer Pacific coast line? Their abandon- 
ment would modify a naval program. Are we to make the de- 
fenses at Pearl Harbor and the Hawaiian Islands impregnable, 
providing a base from which the Pacific coast, including Alaska 
and the Panama Canal, may be adequately protected? An 
expedition of a single ship or any considerable number of ships 
directed against the Pacific coast might possibly slip through 
and make a. desultory attack, but the result would not be 
serious if our Pearl Harbor base is protected and our fleet in 
condition to engage in active operations in the rear of the at- 
tacking fleet. Are we to establish a similar base in the 
Atlantic primarily for the protection of the Atlantic end of the 
Panama Canal and from which we can protect the coasts of 
the Southern States? Both of these questions should be given 
consideration by Congress. 

There is another question which is of the first importance in 
this connection. In order to promote our defense and insure 
the impossibility of lessening the advantages resulting from the 
thousands of miles of ocean which separate us from possible 
enemies, the Monroe doctrine was promulgated nearly 100 years 
ago, since which time it has been in somewhat varied degrees 
the established policy of this country—I say “in somewhat 
varied degrees” because it seems to me that there may be a 
legitimate variety of opinions as to the limitations of its appli- 
cation. For example, the activities of the present administra- 
tion, which has been insistent for the extension of our relations 
with South America, seem to indicate that the original purpose 
of this policy is not the governing one in the minds of some of 
those who are now in control of our Government. My own judg- 
ment is that the Monroe doctrine was orginally intended to aid 
in and provide for our defense; that it was to prevent the 
landing and establishment of depots and bases on American soil 
from which operations could be more advantageously conducted 
against the United States; that it did not originally relate to or 
have any particular bearing on the protection of South and 
Central American countries, and that in the instances where 
the doctrine has been applied we have acted because of the 
necessity to provide for our own protection rather than to pro- 
tect other countries. 

It now seems to be the prevailing idea that this policy, if my 
impression is correct, is to be extended to cover other relations 
with Central and, South American countries. Even an ar- 
rangement of offense as well as defense is being discussed, and 
we are likely, if this view of the doctrine is to prevail, to find 
ourselves materially involved in the affairs of some country with 
which we have not close relations, and in the final analysis our 
coast line would be extended to cover every mile of coast on both 
the Atlantic and Pacific from Patagonia to the Canadian line. 
My own impression is that the original purposes of the Monroe 
doctrine should be continued as far as it applies to those Central 
and South American countries in the immediate neighborhood of 
the United States or our dependencies, but it might well be modi- 
fied, and perhaps abandoned, in so far as it applies to those 
South American countries which are removed from our sphere 
of action. 

One of the distinct disadvantages which may be charged 
against our naval policy is that we have never had a homoge- 
neous naval construction or building plan. In recent years the 
battleship has been the one important element in our provisions 
for defense, but we have not taken it as a unit and provided 
other facilities to make the battleship as useful as it might be 
if we had provided every supplemental vessel the service might 
require. Years ago we should have made provision in connec- 
tion with our construction policy so that when a battleship was 
added to our Naval Establishment we provided at the same time 
the men to man it, or at least provided for a reserve force in 
ease of need. At the same time there should have been sup- 
plied the number of auxiliaries of every character which might 
be required to make up a homogeneous fleet. Whatever naval 
policy we establish, this criticism could be easily avoided, and 
while there will be differences of opinion as to the number of 
smaller craft necessary for a unit of battleships, yet, in a gen- 
eral way, such opinions may be coordinated and a reasonable 
basis established which would give us a sufficient fleet of 
auxiliaries for our general needs. 

If we are to build a navy—as the President has once expressed 
himself as being desirable and as the General Board recom- 
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mends—equal to the strongest navy maintained by any single 
power, we are entering upon a very ambitious and expensive 
policy, because our construction and maintenance is very much 
greater than are those of European nations. There are properly 
only two courses for us to follow—either provide ourselves with 
a navy sufficient to defeat the naval forces of our probable 
enemies or entirely abandon our Naval Establishment, and 
thereby save money, which we are literally throwing away if 
we maintain an insufficient force, one which will bring us 
nothing but defeat and humiliation in war, Moreover, in order 
to guarantee success it is desirable to have a larger navy than 
our possible competitor. If the Navy is of equal size to that 
of a possible enemy, the outcome is going to depend on the char- 
acter of the personnel and, to some degree, on accidents; and 
certainly two navies of equal size and of equal qualities in 
every respect will necessarily carry on a contest for a long time, 
resulting in the destruction of a vast amount of merchant ship- 
ping and other valuable property, so large*an amount. in fact, 
that such a loss would probably demonstrate the folly of not 
having added sufficiently to our Naval Establishment to make us 
stronger than our possible enemy. On the other hand, to main- 
tain a navy smaller or having less power than that of a probable 
antagonist is not only useless but is literally worse than useless. 
Such a fleet can neither attack nor successfully defend, and, in 
the final analysis, would not only mean the destruction of the 
fleet but loss of our men and bitter humiliation to our people.“ 
Necessarily all phases of the question must be taken into 
account in determining the kind of ships we are to build, and 
in the construction of each class of ships consideration must be 
given to the weight of armor, weight of machinery, the space 
it will occupy, as well as the weight of roadside. Unfortunately 


we have been building battleships which, while excellent in them- | 


selves, are not of a class to compete successfully with the up-to- 
date ships of other nations; that is to say, the policy of other 
countries has been not so much to increase armor or weight 
of broadside as to increase range of guns and the speed of the 
ship. 

What do we need in order to put our Navy in a relatively 
strong position? The following table includes the recommenda- 
tions of the General Board and the President’s program for the 
next five years: 
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Unfortunately we have never been willing to take the recom- 
mendations of our General Board as a basis for a building pro- 
. Of course, such a board makes its recommendations 
without any regard to our available financial resources. It is 
the business of the President, the Secretary of the Navy, and, 
finally, the duty of Congress to determine how much money 
shall be spent for this purpose. But it can not be charged 
against the General Board that it has failed in its recommenda- 
tions to point out how our fleet could be kept apportioned and 
as strong as any foreign fleet not superior to ours a dozen years 
ago, for in 1903 it prepared a building program covering a 
period of 15 years. If this program had been followed, we 
should now have a Navy of such size and character that we 
would have no concern about the possibilities of a conflict with 
any foreign power, as far as that arm of the service is con- 
cerned. 

It is true that some Secretaries have approved the recom- 
mendations of the board, but, generally speaking, they have 
been modified by tbe administration and always by congres- 
sional action. It would be interesting to go over the votes in 
Congress during the last dozen years and see in how many cases 
those whọ are to-day most vigorous in asking for suitable na- 
tional defense have failed to sustain the reports prepared by 
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our technical officers, men competent to look ahead and deter- 
mine what our real requirements were likely to be. Last July, 
when the General Board made its report, the present adminis- 
tration, instead of disclosing the recommendations of the board, 
called upon it for another report, limiting it to an expenditure 
of $100,000,000 instead of $265,000,000, and insisting that it 
recommend a construction program based on the smaller amount 
of money. 

It goes without saying that neither the President, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, nor Congress has the technical knowledge to 
criticize the recommendations of the General Board. Only in 
looking at the question from a financial position can they in any 
way justify a modification of ‘the recommendations of the board. 

Let us turn to the construction recommended by the General 
Board in its 1903 report, outlining a building program for 15 
years, the recommendations by the Secretaries of the Navy, and 
the authorizations made by Congresses, so that we may place 
the responsibility for the condition of the Navy to-day. In 
order to do so I have put these recommendations in parallel 
columns: 

Construction recommended and authorized since 1903. 
{Reprinted from Report of Secretary of the Navy, 1915.] 


Recommended by the Recommended by the Sec- | Authorized by Con- . 
General Board. retary ol the Navy. gress. 
. 
1003. (Secretary ape (Act of 1904.) 
2 hospital ships. ae 
2 battleships................. 1 battleship! -| 1 battleship. 
1 armored cruiser .. -«-| 1 armored cruiser i 2 armored cruisers. 
3 protected cruisers ER 3 ested cruisers }_ X 
4 scout cruisers .............. 2194 scout cruisers!........ 3 scout cruisers. 
2suhmar nes 4 submarines, 
Piel o NEA REES Anm 2 fuel ships. 
(Secretary Morton.) (Act ef 1905.) 
3 battleships 3 battleships 222. 2 battleships. 
6 royers 6 destroyers (if practicable) a 


(Secretary Bonaparte.) 
1 battleship, and, with hesi- 
tation, 2. 


(Act of 1907.) 
1 battleship. 


nel ships. st 
í ship? torpedo boats. . 


1907. (Secretary Metcalf.) (Act of 1908.) 

4 battleships. ............... 2 battleships. 
123 a oa 

lestroyers.. 10 destro 
4submarines.. 8 submarines. 
2 fuel ships 2 fuel ships. 
3 ammunition shi — 

e ee (eave: 2m lay ig ships (conver- 


* st n of 2 cruisers now on ctuisers now on 


ist). 
4ships’ mortar torpedo boats. 


sion of 2 
list). 


Purchase of 3 new fuel 
ships. 


1908. (Secretary Metcalf.) (Act of 1909.) 
4 battleships. .... 4 battleships.. 2 battleshi 
4 scout — — na 
10 destroyers.. 5 destroyers. 
4 submarines. . 4 submarines. 
3 fuel Ships «f 1 fuel ship. 
ammunition ship 
$ repair ayib . 
sion of 
list.) 
1 8 whose vitals 
are located below the 
water line. 


1 Recommended in his hearings before the House Naval Committee, Not in his 


2 Recommended 5 N the House Naval Committee. No specific 
recommendation inh his annual re 


Construction recommended and authorized since 1908—Continued. 


Fighting ships authorized and laid down, 1905 to 1913, inclusire—Contd, 
> 1905. 


Recommended by the Recommended by the Sec- 


Authorized by Con- 
General Board. retary of the Navy. gress. 


Battle- | Battle 
ships. | cruisers. 


Scout De- 
cruisers. | stroyers. 


Sendet ĩ | 
England 2 


(Act of 1010 
2 battleships. 
2 fuel ships. 


4 submarines. 
6 destroyers. 


1909. (Secretary Meyer.) 


4 battleships................+ 2 battleships. ..............- 
lrepair 4 . 1 repair ship S 


1910. (Act of 1911.) 


4 battleships, . 2 battleships. 
l gunboat. ... ---| 1 gunboat. 
2river gunboats «| 1 river gunboat. 
5 ER 4 submarines. 
4 fuel ships 1 fuel ship. 2 iuel ships. 
A TEET EAT 2t 2 1 5 
114 tenders .. I submarine tender. . I submarine tender. 
16 


Seeundahwarooas TTT 8 destroyers. 


1911. (Secretary Meyer.) (Act of 1912.) 
4 battleships.. ..| 2 battleships I battleship, 
4 fuel snipe. 2 fuel ships, 2 fuel ships. 
16 destroyers 1 6 destroyers. 
2 tend I destroyer tender. 
5 submarines... .. ae 8 submarines. 
2submarine tenders. ..| 1 submarine tender. 


(Secretary Meyer.) (Act of 1913.) 

4 battleships. -| 3 battleships. «| t battleship, 
2 battle cruisers 2 battle cruisers 2 

2 gunboats... 3 

..| 16 destroyers. .-| 6 destroyers. 

6 Submorines 4 submarines. 

1 fuel ship nape 
1 ammunition ship.......... Lammunit 
2 transports wane I transport. 
Zh 


1 supply ship, 


1913. (Secretary Daniels.) (Act of 1914.) 
4 battleships 3 battleships. .2.....<... 3 battleships. 
16 destroyers 48 royers.... .- -+| 6 destroyers. ` 
8 submarines. .. 3 submarines S or more submarines. 
Ldaritoyer tider scssi reslis tepals Vanao aaa 1 submarine testing 


1 submarine tende: Ki dock. 


1914. (Secretary Daniels.) (Act of 1913.) 
4 battleships... «| 2 battleships. ............... 2 battleships. 
16 destro, shat ..| 6 destroyers ..............6.. 6 destroyers. 
Set sear oss eee raadi? ee sa Total or pan Toad 
r - ul for 1906-1907. 
45 more of coast-defense marines. 2 Total for years 1904-1907, ‘Total Sor. Senra 1908-1908. 
PS a ete ee shed It will be seen, for example, that for this period the General 
nene Board recommended the building of 42 battleships; the See- 
FFF t ọil-fuet ship. retaries of the Navy recommended the construction of 29, and 


Congress provided for the building of 20, including 2 battle- 
ships to take the place of 2 ships sold to the Greek Navy; so 
that we have actually provided for building less than one-half 
of the battleships recommended by the General Board. During 
the time referred to the General Board recommended the build- 
ing of 40 scout cruisers, the Secretaries of the Navy recom- 
mended the construction of 14, while Congress provided for the 
building of 3. The General Board recommended the construc- 
tion of 124 destroyers, the Secretaries reduced this to 50, and 
Congress provided for the construction of 53. Only in the case 
of battle cruisers and submarines does the recommendation of 
the General Board for this period seem to be insufficient; but it 
must be remembered that in 1903 the possibilities of the effec- 
tive use of the submarine were very much in dispute and the 
battle cruiser was not being constructed by other nations, Un- 
doubtedly, a 15-year building program prepared in 1908 or 1913 
would have made very different. provisions for both of these 
requirements. A careful study, however, of the recommenda- 
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Fighting ships authorized and laid down, 190} to 1913, inclusive, 
1904. 


Battle- | Battle Scout 
ships. | cruisers. | cruisers. 
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tions made in 1903—and they could have been modified from 
time to time, dependent on what other nations were doing— 
demonstrates the fact that if the General Board's program had 
been followed there would have been no reason for criticism or 
fear at this time that we are not fully prepared to protect our- 
selves, 

Within the period to which I have referred, or for the 10 
years from 1904 to 1913, inclusive, the United States has au- 
thorized: 


OT yo ea Te SE IE RE UL ORL ESTA PULSE a 
Battle cruisers... 
Scout cruisers — 
Pk sy ee ee RR NPIS OST eee 


Vessels in all 
England during the same time has authorized: 


Bailer SS lane Ny aay REE fe SW Ean odin ROPER 34 
Battle eruisers „ ete „% en. 
r . NE ENS ee ee | 
b e ej Se EI SR 
Germany during the same time authorized: 
Battleships...» nnn ne n= — — —2—ʃ 24 
Battle. ent : eens T 
Sr — —.. ———.—. ——.— 22 
Destroyer ee ee 120 
Japan during the same time authorized: 
BR CC OR AvTTTTVVVVTVTVTTTVTTTVTVVVTVTVTVTTTTVVVTVV—V————————————————ç 10 
Hattie . — —L—— — 01 — 8 
Fon iet rr. + 
Denen — : K . — 43 
France during the same time authorized: 
ums . Oy ROLES See VR 22 
e . LR iR None. 
er . ONE LAN 6 
SAA ROT a ahs Tic ‚ —. —— 46 
Italy during the same time authorized: 
yeh hi, eee base © ated E IEE TTT 16 
Battle: n ͤ“s' ; T————— 
( aR SPIE Sf ene ee eee esa ares 4 
POT yeh oc Seb MORE RNS a a OE ARN, IES mp aR BORE | 
Russia during the same time authorized: 
% IE . 3 
a Cg ee en Ren Wo Dal OE Se SEES ee EES A 
SS unt ora aa So eS ee 
S yei ee a ae ei en peepee 104 


Carefully considering the authorizations for each country and 
the class of ships constructed, it must be admitted that with 
the single exception of Russia the United States has made less 
effective provision for the future than any of these first-class 
sea-power nations, Even in the case of Russia, which has con- 
structed twice as many destroyers, twice as many scout cruisers, 
and eight of the all-important battle cruisers, it is doubtful if 
she has not done more for real naval development than has our 
country. 

These construction programs of the different nations are em- 
phasized by what has taken place during the four years pre- 
ceding the present war; and how inadequately we have been 
providing for our needs, although we have known what other 
nations were undertaking, for during that period—that is, from 
1909 to 1918, inclusive—we authorized the construction of but 
8 ships capable of taking their place in a battle line, while Eng- 
land authorized 29, Germany 18, France 16, and Japan 9. Even 
in the case of Japan the preparation, in my judgment, has been 
more effective than ours, because Japan authorized during this 
time five battle cruisers and we had not authorized a single one. 

The two most important elements which must be recognized in 
considering the effectiveness of a fighting ship are range and 
speed. While the naval actions which have taken place since 
the beginning of the European war are not conclusive, they tend 
to confirm the accuracy of this statement, for in every such 
action the result has largely been due to these two elements. 
From the broad standpoint, excelling in these conditions has 
enabled England to retain substantially complete control of the 
sea. Therefore both range and speed should be given most care- 
ful consideration in the authorizations for naval construction to 
be made by Congress this year. 

Our fastest dreadnaughts have a speed of 213 knots, while the 
English, for example, have dreadnaughts which make nearly 4 
knots greater speed. Now, if the English ship at the same time 
carried guns of greater range, it will at once be seen how im- 
potent would be the ships of heavier broadside which we have 
constructed. This example leads to the conclusion that it is not 
as necessary to carry out our own ideas as to the desirability 
of any particular type of ship as it is to build similar but some- 
what more effective vessels than do our probable antagonists, 
so that we may be able to compete successfully with them in 
every kind of naval warfare. We must, therefore, consider 
our fleet not only as a defensive but an offensive weapon. Quite 
likely, if it were to be used entirely for defense, our fleet would 


answer the purposes for which it was constructed, but it can not 
be considered satisfactory from any other standpoint. 

Let me briefly refer to the three important actions which have 
taken place between ships of similar classes since the beginning 
of the European war. The first one was fought off the coast of 
Chile between English and German men-of-war of similar classes. 
The English fleet included the Good Hope, a 14,000-ton, 12 years 
old, 23-knot ship, armed with two 9.2-inch and sixteen 6-inch 
guns; the Monmouth, having substantially the same speed and 
carrying fourteen 6-Inch guns; the Otranto, an armed liner, with 
comparatively little resisting power; the battleship Canopus, 
16 years old, carrying four 12-inch guns, but not having a greater 
speed than 18 knots; and the small fast cruiser Glasgow, inca- 
pable of taking its place in the battle line, The German fleet 
consisted of the battle cruisers Gneisenau and Scharnhorst, each 
armed with sixteen 8.2-inch guns, and the light cruisers Leipzig 
and Nurnberg, carrying batteries of about the same quality as 
the battery of the Glasgow. The Scharnhorst and the Gneisenau 
had a speed of about 24 knots; in other words, they were at 
least 1 knot faster than the Good Hope and Monmouth, and, 
with with the exception of the two 9.2-inch guns on the Good 
Hope, their batteries had a greater range than those of the Eng- 
lish ships. 

It is true that the battery of the Canopus, with its four 12- 
inch guns, would have been effective in deciding the action if 
the ship had had greater speed; in fact, with the same speed 
as that of the German ships she would have been a most im- 
portant factor in the fight. Her greatest possible speed, how- 
ever, was more than 5 knots an hour less than that of the Ger- 
mans, and she was therefore unable to take an active part in 
the contest. The Germans baving a greater speed and range 
were able to fight the British on their own terms, the result being 
that they very quickly destroyed the entire British fleet, with 
the exception of the Glasgow, which was able to escape in the 
darkness, : 

This same German fleet, six weeks later, fell in with another 
British squadron, which had been sent to the waters in which 
the Germans were operating for the specific purpose of destroy- 
ing the German ships. In selecting vessels for this purpose, the 
British Admiralty adopted the only sane course; that is, they 
selected ships that had greater range and speed than the German 
ships. These were the battle cruisers Invincible—and the 
Invincible, by the way, was one of the battle cruisers lost in 
the last battle—and Injflerible, whieh carried 12-inch guns, as 
against the German 8.2-inch guns, and had a speed of at least 2 
knots an hour greater than the Germans. In this case condi- 
tions were exactly reversed—the English ships made the fight 
on their own terms, and the result was foreclosed as soon as the 
contest commenced. = 

In the third contest, which took place in the North Sea, the 
German fleet, consisting of battle cruisers and destroyers, was 
returning to its home port from a raid when it fell in with a 
British squadron made up of similar vessels, and the result 
was not dissimilar, as far as it went, to those in the cases I 
have cited. The German fleet consisted of the battle cruisers 
Moltke, Derflinger, Seydlitz, Von der Tann, and Blücher. 
With the exception of the latter, these ships had a speed of 28 
knots, so that if they had been brought into contact with the 
Invincible and Inflexible, the British ships which had been sent 
to the southern Pacific, they would have easily overcome them; 
but in this instance they fell in with the British cruisers Lion, 
Tiger, and the Queen Mary, battle cruisers of the latest and 
fastest type, somewhat larger than the Germans, with an aver- 
age of about 1} knots greater speed and heavier batteries in 
about the same proportion. 

The German were armed with 11-inch guns and the British 
battle cruisers with 13}-inch guns, so that in every respect the 
British had superior ships to their rivals and they were im- 
measurably superior to the Bliicher, which was 2 knots slower 
than the other ships in the German squadron. Both fleets were 
steaming in column, the Bliicher being the last in the German 
line. As each British ship passed it at a distance beyond the 
range of the Blücher's guns a destructive fire was maintained 
and continued as the other ships of the German fleet were over- 
hauled. > 

By the time the three British battle cruisers had dealt with 
the Bliichér she was completely crippled and was promptly 
sunk by a destroyer; in fact, it is probable that the final result 
of this contest would have been like the others had not the Ger- 
man commander used his destroyers and submarines in a man- 
ner which caused more or less delay to the British ships, and at 
a most inopportune time a chance shot destroyed a feed tank 
on the Lion, the leading British ship, rendering that vessel 
incapable of further action. If the British fleet had not been ac- 
companied by a considerable number of destroyers to protect it 
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under such circumstances, the Lion would have soon fallen a 
prey to the German destroyers or submarines as had the 
Blücher to the British torpedo. Therefore, while the gun 
power of the Lion had not been damaged, her speed effectiveness 
was destroyed, and it was necessary to tow her into port. This 
accident and the delays caused by it enabled the German fleet 
to escape; this incident indicates the possibilities which may re- 
sult in any sea fight; that is, a chance shot disabling some in- 
tricate part of a fighting machine. The confusion caused by this 
accident, and the disparity in force of the remaining ships, un- 
doubtedly saved the whole German squadron. 

Briefly told, this describes the three important naval actions 
which took place before the great action of June 2, which can 
not at this time be discussed in detail, and it would seem to be 
conclusive evidence of the necessity of our constructing battle 
cruisers. If we had become engaged in a war with Germany, 
which has yessels of the type of the Moltke, with a speed at 
least 7 knots greater than our fastest battleships, not only would 
she be able to run away from our ships of similar type, but she 
would have speed enough to overhaul and power enough to de- 
stroy any cruiser in our Navy. The result would be that Ger- 
many would very soon control the sea and practically tie up all 
of our merchunt ships; and the same result would follow in 
case we became involved with any nation which had constructed 
battle cruisers. 

England has always been the most enterprising developer of 
a navy. She has equipped herself not only with battleships and 
battle cruisers, but with first-class destroyers and submarines, 
and in so doing has kept ahead of the navies of the rest of the 
world. Having a large number of destroyers and submarines, 
she has been able to furnish a complete screen for her large 
ships, enabling them to keep at sea at all times and, in addition, 
to provide ample protection for her transports and a large part 
of her commerce. If she had had a greater number of ships of 
the destroyer class she would not only have been able to pro- 
tect her battle fleet and transports, but all of her commerce, in 
which case there would not have resulted, as has been the case 
fon time to time, the destruction of any English merchant 
ships. 

The figures are not at hand to show what this loss amounts 
to, but hardly a day passes that we do not read of the sinking 
of one or more English merchant ships; so it is perfectly ap- 
parent that if there had been provided before the war a sufti- 
cient number of destroyers this destruction of merchantmen 
would have been impossible. It is for this reason that the Eng- 
lish have been making the contention with which we are fa- 
miliar—of the right to arm merchantmen in order that they 
may protect themselves, 

If her merchant ships. were armed, had sufficient speed, and 
used ordinary precautions, there should be no possibility of 
German submarines doing the damage with which we are 
familiar. As a matter of fact, most of the ships which have 
been torpedoed were slow; and, generally speaking, it has only 
been in cases where the enemy submarines have happened to be 
in the path of ships that have enabled them with their limited 
speed to destroy merchant vessels of considerably greater speed. 
For example, it would seem from the evidence at hand that if 
reasonable prudence had been used in the case of the Lusitania 
that ship might easily have escaped the submarine which at- 
tacked her. It will be recalled that she was following her usual 
course, and instead of running at a high rate of speed, with her 
ports closed, her boats swung out, and everything ready for a 
possible attack, she followed exactly the contrary course, run- 
ning at a very moderate rate of speed, following her usual 
course, her boats stored, and her ports wide open, as if she were 
starting on her voyage in a smooth sea in time of peace. 

This whole question should be an object lesson to us in the 
plans which we are to make in providing for the construction 
of small, fast cruisers and destroyers. If we are to have an 
effective Navy—that is, sufficiently effective to protect our battle 
fleets, our transports, and our commerce—we must have a num- 
ber of small, swift vessels quite as large in proportion to our 
battle fleet as there are now in the English Navy. 

One can not speak of the present personnel of the Navy, to 
which I shall refer briefly, except in superlative terms. The 
operations of the plucking board has resulted in retaining in 
the higher grades of the active service none but competent men, 
and the training we are giving our young officers at the Naval 
Academy has not been materially lessened in its efficiency or in 
its results. The method of appointment to the Naval Academy 
has been materially modified; but, to my mind, it makes very 
‘little difference what the source of appointment is provided the 
Standard of the entrance examinations, physically and mentally, 
ig maintained. Our Military and Naval Academies have been 


great and effective molding schools, and there should be no pos- 
sibility of lowering the standard. > 

The personnel before the mast in the Navy was never com- 
posed of as good material as at present. During the last 80 
years, since the establishment of our training ships and training 
schools and the extension of the fields for recruiting into the 
agricultural sections of the country, practically precluding the 
enlistment of those who are not citizens of the United States 
or those who have not declared their intention of becoming citi- 
zens, there has resulted an increase in the character and ef- 
fectiveness of our seamen in a most marked degree. The old 
man-of-war's man of the type prevailing 30 years ago was a 
strong and interesting character, but only a portion of a ship's 
company was made up of this class. It asually included many 
untrained landsmen and, in addition, a rough, ungovernable, and 
intemperate element very different from anything thut can now 
be found in the naval service. 

Our officers and men are drawn from the same general source 
of supply, and if we had enough of them we might look forward 
with complacency to the result of any conflict in which their 
personality was to be of. material influence, because, I think, 
no other nation in the world can equal the quality of our sen- 
faring men. But we have not enough of them; the Navy De- 
partment reports indicate that we need 20,000 additional men 
to man the ships now available for service, and there is no place 
to get these men except from the seven or eight thousand naval 
militiamen. These militiamen, taken as a whole, compare favor- 
ably with the members of the National Guard of the several 
States, but they are not superior to the best organizations of 
the land forces of the National Guard, and under the best con- 
ditions are only fair reserve men. 

We have not been able to develop a real naval reserve in this 
country, and I see no prospect that it can be done within a 
reasonable time. Therefore, if we are going to make available 
our men of war, it is necessary to increase the number of sen- 
men belonging to the Regular Establishment. We have already 
increased the number of possible officers by providing for more 
appointments to the Naval Academy. It would be the height 
of folly, in my judgment, to build additional ships without at 
the same time providing a complement for them. Indeed, that 
should be a part of the program which should be followed 
whenever we build a battleship or battle cruiser. Not only the 
men but the auxiliary ships required to make it a perfect unit 
should be furnished at the same time, or provided so that they 
will be available as soon as the ship is ready for commission, 
Therefore, even including the naval militiamen, and assuming 
that they are suitable for any service, when we take into 
account this year’s building program, it seems to me that we 
should provide in the naval bill for at least 20,000 additional 
seamen. yee. 

The following table shows the number of officers and men 
1 the naval service in 1891 and each five-year period since that 
time: 


The number of officers in this 24-year period has increased 
two and a half times, the number of men six and a half times, 
the appropriations for the Navy six times, while the tonnage of 
our fleet has increased ten times. It will be noticed that there 
has not been an increase in the number of officers at all com- 
parable with the number of men. There will be required sub- 
stantially 4,000 men to man the Pennsylrania, Arizona, Ne- 
vada, and the Oklahoma, now completed or nearing completion. 
Therefore, if we were short 20,000 men at the beginning of 
the year it will require 24,000 men to man all of our ships. 
The Naval Militia should be used to fill the vacancies caused 
by casualties; so my contention that at least 20,000 are re- 
quired, it seems to me, has been practically met by the recom- 
mendations made by the committee, and, generally speaking, it 
seems to me that this report carrying a very large amount of 
money for the upbuilding of our fleet and providing additional 
men, as it does, is simply filling up the deficiencies of the past 
few years, We probably will never have to make a similar pro- 
vision again, but I think, on the whole, that this is the most 
homogeneous arrangement for the construction of a fleet and 
the preparation of officers and crews to man the fleet that we 
have ever had, and I ‘personally want to congratulate the com- 
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mittee on having had-the good judgment to follow the advice of 
the General Board in this respect in giving us an adequate Navy 
and an adequate number of men. 


Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, in the little that I have already 
said in opposition to this bill I have intended only to express, 
in a very brief way, my objections to it, and the reasons why I 
think it is an unfortunate and dangerous piece of legislation. 
Since then I have listened with a great deal of interest and 
pleasure to the very eloquent address in support of the bill by 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borsam]. From the Senator's 
point of view his support of the bill is logical, forceful, and 
convincing; but his point of view is not mine. 

I am not opposing this bill because of the large expenditure 
of money that results from it alone. I am not considering so 
much the effect it will have upon our relations with foreign 
countries. My concern is as to its effect upon our own people 
and our own country. I do not believe in disarmament as ap- 
plied to our own country under present world conditions, I am 
a lover of peace, but no more so than the Senator from Idaho 
and the other Senators who have addressed the Senate in sup- 
port of the bill. We differ as to the best means of preserving 
the peace and as to the effect of this kind of legislation upon 
our own affairs. 

At this very time, Mr. President, the military authorities of 
the Federal Government are resisting the civil authorities of 
the Senator's own State and putting at defiance the decisions 
of its courts. 

It has been only a few months since the eloquent voice of the 
Senator from Idaho rang out in this Chamber against the usurpa- 
tion of military power and the suppression of the civil authority 
in one of the States of this Union. We are now proposing to 
build up a great military power in this country which may or 
may not result in a military oligarchy that will control the 
affairs of the country and place the civil authorities in subordl- 
nation to its power. That is what I am afraid of. That is my 
principal reason for opposing the passage of the bill. 

The Republic of Mexico has as liberal a constitution and 
one that is as much intended and calculated to preserve the lib- 
erties of its people as oui own, but Mexico and her people came 
under the power cf the military. The civil authority has lost 
all power. The constitution of Mexico has meant nothing to its 
people for the past five years and longer; and that unfortunate 
country to-day is—and has been for five years—in a state of 
revolution and anarchy. The people are being robbed and mur- 
dered, the civil authorities are put at defiance, and there is ta 
fact no government in that country upon which the people can 
rely for the protection ef their lives anc their liberties. 

I know it is said that nothing of that kind can befall this 
country, that there is nc danger of this country falling under 
such influences. But, sir, human nature is very much the same 
the world over, and we know enough now of the arrogance of 
the military in our own country to know that if the opportunity 
should offer they may become just as arrogant as the military 
powers of other countries, if they become great and strong 
enough. 

Mr. President, I have not been opposed to the gradual in- 
crease of our Navy. I have never opposec such measures. I 
recognize the fact that it is necessary for us to have a Navy of 
reasonable size for our protection. But why should we now, at 
one bound, place ourselves in the position of one of the great 
military powers of the world? Is there any danger confronting 
us that makes it necessary that we should take this step now 
and at once? 

It is the effect that this sort of legislation is going to have 
upon the thoughts of the people that concerns me more than 
anything else. We are beginning already to rely upon the 
military power of the country and not the civil power. We are 
teaching the people, by this kind of legislation, that they can 
not depend upon the civil authorities for their protection, but 
that they must be protected by armed force. This is militarism. 
plain and simple. If it be true, we are no longer a free and 
independent Republic governed and protected by constituted 
civil authority. 

Mr. President, I do not believe it. I see no indication at the 
present time that can justify any such enormous increase of 
the Navy as we are now proposing to make. I think it bad 
policy. I think it is an expenditure of a large sum of money 
that is absolutely unnecessary, and a waste of the public funds. 
It is placing upon the people a burden that will be continued 
for years to come; because as we start in now we are going to 
pursue that road from this time on. There will be no going 
back to the conditions that have existed heretofore. It is per- 
rectly idle, in that vleu of the situation, to appeal to ancient 
history or the eloyuence of Demosthenes to justify the passing 
of this kind of legislation, 


Of course, if it were necessary to establish and maintain a 
large navy in order to protect the country from aggression 
on the part of any foreign nation or nations, then the people 
would be perfectly willing that this money should be ex- 
pended in that way. So would I. But I want to see some rea- 
son for it, and I want to see some indication of danger that 
justifies this sudden and enormous increase of the naval power 
of the country at such an expense to the Government. 

Now, sir, I did not expect to discuss this question further, 
and I should not have done so except for the position taken by 
the Senator from Idaho, particularly, and by other Senators. 
The Senator certainly has not understood my opposition to the 
bill. I think, perhaps, he has not understood the opposition of 
other Senators to legislation of this kind. It is not, with me, a 
question of money alone. It is not a question of our relations 
with foreign countries. It is a simple question of the effect of 
such legislation upon our own country, and the probable effect 
it will have upon sur own free institutions. 

Mr. NORRIS, Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 173, after line 6, it is proposed to 
insert the following words: 

Provided further, That the construction of the battleships and battle 
cruisers herein appropriated for shall not be commenced until the 
President has made an effort to secure an agreement for the establish- 
meut of a permanent international court of arbitration as herein pro- 
vided. At the conclusion of the war in Europe the President of the 
United States is hereby authorized and directed to propose to the bel- 
ligerent nations that the United States Government desires to join 
in the treaty of peace to the extent of providin 


1 For the establishment of a permanent international court of arbitra- 
on; 

For the limitation of armaments; and 

For the establishment and maintenance of an international navy to 
enforce the decrees of such court. If such treaty is agreed upon as a 
result of such negotiations with the belligerent nations or with the 
leading nations now enga in war, then the appropriation herein 
made for said battleships and battle cruisers shall lapse, and the same 
shall not be constructed. 


And provided further, That in negotiating such treaty the President 
is hereby authorized to provide for the turning over of such part or 
parts of our present Navy to constitute our contribution to such inter- 
national navy as may be agreed upon in such treaty. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, at the beginning of the debate 
on this bill I addressed the Senate at some length and ex- 
pressed my views on the question involved in the increase of 
the Navy, and I do not desire at this time to repeat what I then 
said. I am offering this amendment, however, on the theory, 
and I think I am justified in the belief, that those who favor 
international arbitration for the settlement of international dis- 
putes will be willing to support it. 

There is already in the bill as it came from the House, and I 
believe included in one of the committee amendments, a provi- 
sion that at the close of the European war the President shall 
suggest to the nations of the world that a treaty of general ar- 
bitration be agreed upon. The difference with the proposition 
now offered, in the shape of the amendment that the Secretary 
has just read, is that the building of the 16 battleships and 
battle cruisers provided for in this bill shall not be commenced 
until the close of the war and until the President has had an 
opportunity to negotiate with the belligerent nations in regard 
to the establishment of an international court of arbitration and 
the limitation of armament; and if those negotiations are success- 
ful and such a treaty is agreed upon, then the 16 capital ships pro- 
vided for in this bill shall not be built, but the appropriation for 
them shall thereupon lapse. 

It seems to me that if we are in earnest in our belief, as we all 
have the hope, that sometime there may be an international court 
of arbitration to settle the disputes between nations, and if we 
want to do our part toward bringing about such a condition, then 
we ought to couple with this appropriation the suggestion con- 
tained in the amendment. We have here an appropriation bill that 
appropriates more money for the building of a navy than was ever 
included in any appropriation in time of peace by any nation of 
the world; and yet we are doing that on the one hand, at a time 
when we are professing our desire for international arbitration 
and international peace, and on the other hand in the fact of a 
war going on between all the other leading nations of the world 
that may, before it ends, absolutely annihilate practically every 
navy of the world except ours. No man knows but that at the 
close of this war we will already, without building another ship, 
have the largest navy in the world. Such a condition is not 
only possible, but it is very probable. 

It seems to me, therefore, that we ought to say, as we would 
if we adopted this amendment, that as we believe in interna- 
tional peace and in the establishment of an international court 
by agreement between the leading nations of the world, we will 
stay our hand in the construction of these monsters of destruc- 
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tion to give to the other nations an opportunity to meet us on 
that fair ground. 

Mr. President, I spoke somewhat the other day, and it has 
been mentioned several times since by other Senators, of the 
great propaganda that has been going on for a year or two in 
this country—in fact, ever since the beginning of the European 
war—having for its object the building up of a public sentiment 
in favor of a big navy. While in one of the eloquent addresses 
that was made to the Senate to-day—joined in by another Sena- 
tor, as I remember, in this debate—they said that they would 
discount all this talk about our being in danger at the close of the 
war from any of the belligerent nations, yet it must be remem- 
bered that that is the scarecrow that has been used in every 
newspaper and in every magazine, from every rostrum and 
from many pulpits, to make the people of the United States 
believe that at the close of this war we would be in danger of 
absolute annihilation by some one or more of the powers now 
engaged in the war. That is the one thing more than any other 
that has been held up before the American people as a scare 
to induce them to ask Congress to appropriate money in sums 
unheard of and undreamed of previous to this Congress for the 
building up of an enormous navy. 

I want to call attention first to a resolution—and I am not 
finding fault with this and several other resolutions that I am 
going to refer to—introduced by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Stone], in which he asked the State Department, or the Presi- 
dent through the State Department, to inform Congress what 
had been done over in Paris at a meeting of the allies’ repre- 
sentatives there having for its purpose, as the newspapers gen- 
erally announced, the reaching of some agreement between the 
allied powers, as to how they could conduct the war and how 
they could recuperate after the war from its damages. 

At the time the Senator made his remarks in this body the 
report of the President had not come in, He was followed by 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr], who in a very able 

h carrying out the same idea with the Senator from Mis- 
souri rather conveyed the impression that in that meeting of 
those representatives over there in Paris there was some agree- 
ment that had a vital effect upon the interests of our country. 
In fact, that was the object of the resolution as I take it. 

Now, I do not find fault with what the Senator from Missouri 
said on that occasion, nor with what the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts said. I do not agree with what the Senator from 
Massachusetts said about the preparedness that he discussed, 
but I have no criticism to make. The point I want to make is 
that those two speeches made in reference to that meeting in 
Paris excited in all the newspapers of the United States com- 
ment, always to the effect that these statesmen saw something 
in that meeting that meant dire and injurious results to the 
United States Government. 

After they had spoken the message from the President brought 
in the report, and I think any Senator or any citizen who will 
read the official report from our State Department showing 
what took place in Paris, what the agreement was, must reach 
the conclusion that they did nothing there, that they entered into 
no agreement there that we have any reason or right to find 
fault with. From their standpoint what they did there was per- 
fectly proper. There was no menace anywhere to the United 
States in anything that they did or agreed upon. The nearest 
they came to it was in one of the clauses of the agreement in 
which they agreed to assist each other after the close of the 
war to recuperate their lost forces and to build up their business 
in order that they might develop the resources of the various 
countries and to put those countries on their feet. We ought 
not to object to that. It is something that we have been trying 
to do ourselves with South America ever since the days of Sec- 
retary Blaine. Nobody found fault with it across the ocean 
when we tried to build up trade with those countries. They 
were interested in it; if we took away the trade from them, it 
meant a benefit to us and an injury to them; but it was legiti- 
mate, it was proper; and so this agreement was proper and 
legitimate, 

Yet, Mr. President, what do we find? I want to quote first, 
briefly, from what the Senater from Missouri said: 

Primarily it appears to be the chief mutual purpose of these allied 
nations to wage a commercial war against Germany after Germany has 
been defeated on the field of physical combat. As to that there has been 
no attempt to disguise their p ; but, as I have gone along reading 
the various discussions which have come under my notice, I am im- 


pressed with the apprebension that there may be, and probably is, a 
purpose baving a larger reach. 


Now, there is a suspicion. Every newspaper jumped at that- 


sentence, every newspapers heralded it in great head lines, and 
although on the same day the President reported what the 
facts were, and no man can take offense at the facts, those facts 
received no notice from the newspapers of our country; and the 
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idea now of 99 per cent of our citizenship is that there was some- 
thing rotten over there in that conference, it having something 
in view that will injure us. The Senator from Missouri said: 


There is talk of an international understanding between them that 
the allied powers, after the war, would work with each other and for 
themselves as against not only many but the balance of the world. 
There is much talk of fiscal and economical policies looking to that end, 
the underlying purpose being to aid each other in recouping and rehabili- 
tating themselves. 


I submit that is a worthy object, and no man ought to criticize 
it. The Senator says further: 


I am impressed with the notion of a purpose and tendency toward 
c= ana somewhat exclusive commerciat and industrial — on of that 
racter. y 


Now, if they had approached an industrial union we might not 


like it; I mean to say, even though it might injure our trade, it is' 


a right they have. We have a treaty with Cuba, for instance, 
giving her some preferential rights under our tariff laws, and 
she gives us some preferential rights. We have other similar 
reciprocal agreements. Now, the Senator from Massachusetts 
said: 

I am very dee convinced of the necessity of such 
the J fey rig A to make the aplication ot — 9 to 
the United States as remote as possibic. 

He was speaking of the question of preparedness, the build- 
ing of a big navy: 

I wish such preparation had been begun lo It 1 
even now, although much precious time hes een. loet. „„ 
to make every possible preparation for our own defense, both by sea 
ane by land. I believe that we are about to make suitable preparation 
y sea. A 

Referring to the naval bill: 


We must have such an armament for defense as will secure our own’ 
peace; as will be sufficient to make it apparent to all the world that 
we are not to be attacked with impunity by anybody, either on our 
Pacific or our Atlantic coast. Into this question of physical defense 
and preparation I do not care to enter further at this moment. z 

He said further, referring to our industries: 


We must try to put them in such a condition só that they can stand 
behind the people and the Government, be able to meet any test, and 
make the world clearly understand, as we must make them understand 
in the matter of armaments, that we can not be invaded, either physi- 
cally or economically, with impunity. 

Now, after these speeches were made there came the report 
of the President. That ought to satisfy everybody, I think, on 
a fair reading of the agreement. No attempt is made to cover 
it up. Our ambassadors sent it here verbatim, together with 
the signatures of the representatives of the various allied 
powers. When that was given publicity the same day, within 
an hour after these speeches were made, it ought to have 
quieted every fear that any citizen possibly could have had in 
regard to there being something in the way of a bad omen 
against our country or our people. But what was done? The 
ad morning there were glaring headlines from a leading 

ally: 

United States faces trade war. Stonw and Loban so tell Senate in 
pleas for preparedness. Congress expected to act. 

Then follows a report of their speeches carrying out to the 
people the idea, and it is left there now, that in that agreement 
over there there was a menace to America, and therefore if we 
want to protect ourselves we must build up a large Navy and 
do it now. 

Mr. President, all the leading daily papers of the United 
States have reports similar to that from which I have quoted 
the headlines. In no place did they give to their readers, ex- 
cept perhaps in a way in which you would have to study the 
fine print and find it perhaps at the bottom of the article, one 
sentence in which it was stated that the President had com- 
municated to the Senate that day a copy of the agreement. 

At this point, Mr. President, I wish to incorporate as a part 
of my remarks the entire agreement. It is not very long. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

i [Translation.] 
Economic CONFERENCE OF THE ALLIED GOVERNMENTS. 

The representatives of the allied Governments have met in Paris, 
Mr. Clementel, minister of commerce, presiding, on the 14th, 15th, 
16th, and 17th of June, 1916, for the purpose of fulfilling the mandate 
which was confided to them by the conference of Paris on March 28 
1916, to put into practice their solidarity of views and interests and 
to propose, Maarity. respective Governments suitable measures for realiz- 

y perceive that the central powers of Europe, after having: = 
o 


2 upon them their military struggle, in spite of all their 
o avoid the conflict, are preparing t ay, a concert with their allies, 
8 n 0 


will not only survive the 
reestablishment of ce but, at that very moment, will assume all its 
amplitude and all its Intensity. 
ey can not in consequence conceal from themselves that the agree- 
ment which is being prepared for this purpose amongst their enemies 
has for its evident object the establishment of their domination over 
the production and the markets of the whole world and to impose upon 
the other countries an inacceptable hegemony. 


a e in the economic domain wh 


` 


1916. 
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In the face of such a grave danger the representatives of the allied 
Governments consider that it is their duty, on the grounds of neces- 
sary and legitimate defense, to take and realize from now onward all 
the measures requisite on the one hand to secure for themselyes and 
the whole of the markets of neutral countries full economic independ- 
the other to 
facilitute the organization on a permanent basis of this economic 


ence and respect for sound commercial practice and on 


alliance. For this purpose the representatives of the allied Govern- 
ments have decided to submit for the approval of their Governments 
the following resolutions : 


(A) MEASURES von Wan PERIOD. 
1. 


Iaws and regulatlons prohibiting trading with the enemy shall be 
brought into accord; for this purpose : 

(a) The allics will prohibit their own subjects and citizens and all 
persons residing in their territories from carrying on any trade with 
the inhabitants of enemy countries of whatever nationality, or with 
enemy subjects, wherever resident, persons, firms, and companies whose 
business is controlled wholly or partially by enemy subjects or subject 
to enemy influence, whose names will be included in a s 1 list. 

(b) The allies will also prohibit importation into their 
all goods originating er coming from enemy countries. 

(c) The allies will further devise means of establishing a system of 
enabling contracts entered into with enemy subjects and injurious to 
national interests to be canceled unconditionally, 


It. 


Business undertakings owned or operated by enemy subjects in the 
territories of the allies are all to be sequestrated or pla under con- 
trol. Measures will be taken for the purpose of wind up some of 
these undertakings and realizing the assets, the proceeds of such realiza- 
tions remaining sequestrated or under control. In addition, by export 
prohibitions which are necessitated by the internal situation of each 
of the allied countries, the allies will complete the measures already 
taken for the restriction of enemy supplies both in the mother countries 
and the dominions, colonies, and protectorates— 

(1) By unifying lists of contraband and export prohibition, particu- 
larly by prohibiting the export of all commodities declared absolute or 
conditional contraband. 

(2) By making the grant of licenses to export to neutral countries 
from which export to the enemy territories might take place condi- 
tional Be) gro the existence in such countries of control organizations 
approved by the allies, or, in the absence of such organizations, upon 
special guaranties, such as the limitation of the quantities to be ex- 
ported, and supervision by allied consular officers, ete. * * * 

(B) TRANSITORY MEASURES FOR THE PERIOD OF THE COMMERCIAL, 

INDUSTRIAL, AGRICULTURAL, AND MARITIME RECONSTRUCTION OF THB 

ALLIED COUNTRIES. 


territories of 


1. 


The allies declare their common determination to insure the rees- 
tablishment of the countries suffering from acts of destruction, 
spoliation, and unjust requisition, and they decide to join in devising 
means to secure the restoration to those countries, as a prior claim, 
of their raw materials, industrial, agricultural plant, and stock, and 
mercantile fleet, or to assist them to recquip themselves in these 
respects, ` 3 

Whereas the war has put an end to all treaties of commerce between 
the allles and enemy powers, and it is of essential importance that 
during the perlod of economic reconstruction the Liberty of none of 
the allies should be hampered by any claim put forward by enemy 
poran to most-favored nation treatment, the allies agree that the 
nefit of this treatment will not be granted to those powers during 
a number of years to be fixed by mutual agreement among themselyes. 

During this number of years the allies undertake to assure each 
other, so far as possible, compensatory outlets for trade in case con- 
sequences detrimental to their commerce should result from the appli- 
cation of the undertaking referred to in the preceding clause. 


111. 


The allies declare themselves agreed to conserve for the allied 
countries, before all others, their natural resources during the whole 
period of the commercial, industrial, agricultural, and maritime re- 
construction, and for this purpose they undertake to establish special 
arrangements to facilitate the Interchange of these resources, 


IV. 


In order’ to defend their commerce and industry and their agrl- 
culture and navigation against economic aggression, resulting from 
dum ing or any other mode of unfair competition, the allies decide 
to fix by agreement a penak of time during which commerce with 
the enemy powers will submitted to special treatment, and goods 
originating from their countries will be subjected either to prohibi- 
tions or to a special régime of an effective character. The allies will 
determine by agreement through diplomatic channels the special con- 
ditions to be imposed during the above-mentioned period on the ships 
of enemy powers, z 


The allies will devise measures to be taken jointly and seyerally for 
reyenting enemy subjects from exercising in their territories certain 
Bau or professions which concern national defense or economic 
Independence. 


(C) PERMANENT MEASURES oF MUTUAL ASSISTANCE AND COLLABORA- 
TION AMONG THE ÑLLIES, 


I. 


The allies decide to take the necessary steps without delay to render 
themselves independent of enemy countries in so far as regards raw 
materials and manufactured articles essential to the normal develop- 
ment of their economic activities. These measures will be directed 
to assuring the independence of the allies, not only so far as concerns 
sources of supply, but also as regards their financial, commercial, and 
maritime organization. The allies will adopt such measures as seem 
to them most suitable for the carrylng out of this resolution accord- 
ing to the nature of the commodities and ‘having regard to the prin- 
ciples which govern their economic sa They may, for example, 
have recourse to elther enterprises subsidized and directed or con- 
trolled by the Governments themselyes or to the grant of financial 
assistance for the encouragement of scientific and technical research 


and the development of national industries and resources, or to cus- 
toms duties or prohibitions of a temporary or permanent character, 
or to a combination of these different methods, 

Whatever may be the methods adopted, the object aimed at by the 
allies is to increase the production within their territories as a whole 
to a sufficient extent to enable them to maintain and develop their 
economic position and independence in relation to enemy countries. 

z I 

In order to permit the 5 of their products, the allles 
undertake to adopt measures facilitating mutual trade relations, both 
by the establishment of direct and rapid land and sea transport serv- 
ices at low rates, and by the extension and improvement of postal, 
telegraphic, and other communications. 


Ill, 


The allies undertake to convene a meeting of technical delegates 
to draw up measures for the assimilation, so far as may be possible, 
of their laws governing patents, indications of origin and trade-marks. 
In regard to tents, trade-marks, literary and artistic copyright, 
which come into existence during the war in enemy countries, the 
allies will adopt, so far as possible. an identical procedure to be 
applied as soon as hostilities cease. This procedure will be elaborated 
by the technical delegates of the allies, 


(D) 
Whereas for the purpose of their common defense against the 
enemy, the allied powers have agreed to adopt a common economic 


policy on the lines laid down in the resolutions which have been 
passed, and whereas it is recognized that the effectiveness of this 
policy depends absolutely upon these resolutions being put into 
eperation forthwith, the representatives of the allled Governments 
undertake to recommend that their respective Governments shall take, 
without delay, all the measures, whether temporary or permanent, 
requisite to giving full and complete effect to this polley forthwith, 
oa to communicate to each other the decisions arrived at to attafn 
e object. 


Panis, June 17, 1916. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the thing I find fault with. I know 
men disagree honestly as to what we should do in the building 
of a navy, but the public sentiment that has been built up has 
been built up under false colors. This great propaganda that 
has gone over the country has emphasized every idea of suspi- 
cion that there was a menace against the Government of the 
United States coming out of the war in Europe. 

What do we find? We find another resolution introduced 
asking the Secretary of State to make a report as to all the 
facts in regard to an agreement that the newspapers had been 
talking about between Russia and Japan. We have had all 
kinds of dire calamities prophesied from newspaper sources 
from that agreement. We find still another resolution intro- 
duced calling on the President to get the agreement made be- 
tween Germany, Austria, and their allies as to what they are 
going to do—as to whether it means a menace to us. The 
fact that there has been such a meeting and such an agree- 
ment is heralded all over the country, and the idea conveyed 
in every instance where I have been able to see it published is 
saat there is a menace in it for the Government of the United 

tates. 

As this paper said, the Senators mentioned called upon the 
Senate to build a big navy as an answer to that agreement. 
Yet, Mr. President, when we trace it down, it is made out of 
whole cloth; there is not anything to it. 

What is the condition, Mr. President, over in Europe? What 
is the condition of our own country in regard to a navy that 
will necessarily demand such expedition? It has been urged 
from the very beginning of this session of Congress, by various 
newspapers and magazines all over the United States, that Con- 
gress ought to provide for the building of a big navy, and do 
it early. I have read criticisms in newspapers because the 
naval bill was not the first appropriation bill put through Con- 
gress, citing the fact that over in Europe, where the war is 
going on, there was going to come out suspicion against this 
Government at its close; that the war is Hable to cease at any 
time, and that this Government would be at once involved. 

Would we run any risk if we wait a while before we build 
our big navy? If we are bound to get into this race and build 
the biggest navy in the world, would we run a risk if we would 
wait until to-morrow before we commence? 

Mr. President, there are many lessons to be learned out of 
the present war, lessons that we do not know about now. The 
program provided in this bill was originally a five years’ pro- 
gram when it came from the Cabinet and from the General 
Board and from the President. There was a general belief 
when the bill was in the House that we needed battle cruisers. 
There was a good deal of talk about the fact that we did not 
have any; that the war was demonstrating, as far as it had 
gone, that the swift ship with the big gun was what we wanted, 
and therefore we had to sacrifice armor to get speed. There- 


fore we wanted battle cruisers. So they provided for the 


building of, I believe, six large battle cruisers. But before the 
bill got to the Senate there had been a naval battle fought in 
Europe and the program was changed. It was found that we 
needed battleships as well. It was found that while the battle 
cruiser was useful it was not the only pebble on the beach. We 
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had to change the program almost overnight. This program, 
which three months ago it was to take five years to complete, 
is now carried down to three years. 

Mr. President, it only illustrates that you can not take a pro- 
gram and carry it out and be logical. It depends on things 
that may happen to-morrow about which we know nothing to- 
day. This bill illustrates it. Do we know now since that naval 
battle just exactly what we will learn later, and ought we not 
to know all we can about the war before we commence to con- 
struct this immense navy? Here is a letter from Rear Admiral 
Knight, just printed in this morning’s paper: 

Replies to Daniels’s query— 

Is the headline. 

Declares Jellicoe’s fast ships held foe until grand fleet arrived. 

I will not read all of it. I only want to read enough to show 
that even now the experts do not know what the lessons are 
that we can learn from that battle; it is too early. 

In my opinion— 

Wrote the admiral to the Secretary— 


Ilicoe’s report nor any other source of information 
at present available ‘affords a basis Tar. definite judgment as to the 
ae 98988 Aant. tact thus far established is that three British 
natte rte monk, mor to how Beary a Oe They mete ane ner 
15 1. 5 they were destroyed by gunfire alone or by the 
explosion of their ma es. 

Going to show, it seems to me, a good reason why, even though 
we were not trying to get any agreement for peace, we ought to 
wait before we embark upon this remarkable program of mili- 
tary expansion until we can get the lessons of the present war. 
Wait, Mr. President, until perhaps another battle. Mayhap it 
has taken place to-day between these navies or two other 
navies, that one has utterly obliterated the other navy off the 
face of the earth, and we would have no occasion to build bat- 
tleships to contest against fleets that are on the bottom of the 
ocean. 

Another thing, Mr. President, tending to show that anything 
which happens, innocent though it may be, is exaggerated, it 
seems to be a part of this propaganda relating to some great 
danger, the same paper from which I read a portion of the 
letter of the admiral, contains another announcement in glaring 
headlines, as follows: 

Mexican rts sa nies are organ- 
ict orte aier om the Fasie Clare S “lentes are being org 

Those are the headlines. What for? To convey the idea to 
the people that Japan is abont to capture us from the Pacific 
side of the country. When you read the article you find that 
there were 35 Japanese in this force of invasion. 

Reports received in Washington through official channels— 

It does not say the reports are official, but “ through official 
channels,’ They have been tipped off by some official in the 
department. 


Reports received in Washington through official channels yesterday 
show that Japanese are colonizing In Mexico in force. One official re- 
port said that 35 Japanese in one had landed in Mexico at a west- 
coast port. Others have arriv in smaller parties at ports widely 
scattered on the coast. While Americans were coming out the Japa- 
nese 8 in, officials said yesterday. It was apparent that offi- 
cials loo on this colonization movement with some concern, espe- 
cially since the recent official report— 


Remember, it says “ official report ”— 


showing Japanese partly responsible for the attack on the American 
troops at Carrizal gave evidence of hostility toward Americans among 
Japanese in Mexico, 

Mr. President, have any of us before heard that Japan was 
to blame for some of Villa’s bandits attacking or some of Car- 
ranza’s bandits attacking the American forces in Mexico? Yet 
that is the idea that has gone out to the people. While the news- 
paper writer does not say that it Is official—and, of course, it is 
not—he uses an innuendo, indicating that he had got it from 
official sources; and it may be that he did; I do not know—and 
that over in the Capital at Washington, among the officials of 
the Government, they are trembling in their boots for fear-those 
35 Japanese will come up through Mexico and conquer our 
country. 

Mr. President, the other day, when the Military Establishment 
bill was before the Senate, some one who is now in the Hall 
came to me and said: “ Do you notice those Japanese up there 
in the gallery?” I said I had not seen them; but he pointed 
out three men in the gallery who looked like Japanese. He said: 
They are in relays, and if you watch them you will see that 
when they go out more will come in. They are listening to this 
debate on the military bill.” He was really worked up about it. 
I do not know but there may be some Japanese in the gallery 
now; perhaps there is a German there, and it may be that he 
will take back to the Kaiser what is said here. Some English- 
man may wire it to-night to King George, of England, or even 
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the powers in Turkey may be informed as to what we are doing 
here. However, is it necessary, Mr. President, to send spies to 
sit in the gallery of the Senate? Those people can read; the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp is accessible. 

What I have stated only illustrates that ever since this propa- 
ganda has been going on in the eastern purt of the country the 
people have been scared by the picture of the Kaiser, and over 
on the Pacific coast they drive the children off the street after 
dark by crying, “ The Japs are coming.” These things will go 
to the other countries and even result in legislation in this coun- 
try and other countries originating out of nothing. 

Mr. President, the nations of Europe—and this takes in all of 
the European nations—now fighting are all disappointed. They 
all now know that their preparedness has been a failure, One 
Senator very eloquently said to-day that weakness brings war, 
and yet it is true that the strong nations of the world are to-day 
at war. It is said that preparedness preserves peace, and yet 
the two nations of all the world that have made the greatest 
preparedness on the sea and on.the land are fighting each other 
to-day. 

The cause of the European war, or one of its causes, was this 
eternal preparation for war, which has been going on for 50 
years. Now we are going to get excited because some friendly 
nations, much as we may regret it, are killing each other and 
practically bankrupting all of the nations but ours, for fear that 
the cripples and the widows and the orphans that are left are 
going in some way to construct a raft, after the fleets are de- 
stroyed, and come across the Atlantic Ocean and capture the 
United States! 

Why, Mr. President, one of the greatest—and he is one of the 
greatest—writers of the country, connected with one of the great- 
est publications, perhaps the one which has the largest circula- 
tion of any in the United States, has written a good many articles 
about preparedness. I saw him not long ago and asked him if 
he really believed all he wrote. He said, ‘I am excited; I am 
worked up about it. There is only one thing now to keep us from 
being conquered by Germany, and that is the English fleet. We 
are protected now by the English fleet.” I had read an article 
which he had just previously written, in which he outlined how 
Germany with 250,000 men could come over here and capture 
this country overnight. It is true that our experts—Maj. Gen. 
Miles and others—stated that we have the best coast defenses 
known to man. Just before I took the floor we had a Senator, 
who himself once belonged to the Navy, telling us that the per- 
sonnel of the American Navy was the best in the world; and yet 
the people of the country have been led to believe that our Navy 
is worthless and that we have no coast defenses. Gen. Miles 
said he thought there ought to be more coast defenses, but that 
those which we had were up to date and the best which were in 
existence anywhere on earth, in his judgment. 

Mr. President, I do not believe there is any danger of an 
attack from Japan, from Germany, or from any other foreign 
country. I think we ought to have a navy and an army well 
equipped and of reasonable size, but I can not agree with the 
widespread contention that we ought to enter into a military 
race with the balance of the world, the object being to-get the 
largest army and the biggest navy in existence. 

Right here, Mr. President, I desire to say that some of the 
people who believe in this program say that we do not want the 
biggest navy, but that we want the second largest navy; that 
we want to be second only to England. It has been stated in 
this debate on this floor that we have no fear of war with Eng- 
land because of Canada; and yet the same men who say we 
shall never have war with England because Canada adjoins us 
for 4,000 miles along our border line will protest and go into 
hysterics if a couple of Japanese on a rowboat should land 
anywhere along the coast of Mexico. If England will not go 
to war with us because she has territory adjoining us, why 
would it not be a good idea, in order to preserve peace, to give 
the Kaiser a little strip of territory somewhere in our country 
in order that we might have peace with him, or to give Japan 
a few acres, and then say the danger is past? But, Mr. Presl- 
dent, as was said so eloquently by the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boran] to-day, the nations that are at war now were at 
peace just a few weeks before they got into war. How, then, 
do we know that it will not be England with whom we shall be 
engaged in war. If we follow the history of the last year or 
two, we shall realize that we are just as likely to have war 
with England as with any other country. If that be true, then, 
why should we not have a bigger navy than has England? How 
do we know that England, France, Russia, and Japan will not 
combine against us as they combined against Germany? 

If that be true, then why should we not say that we must have 
a navy and an army bigger than the combined armies and 
navies of all these countries? That, it seems to me, would be the 
only logical course. 
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Our Navy, as well as the navies of other nations, must depend 
somewhat as to its size upon the size of other navies. If other 
countries of the world build immense navies, we must, to a cer- 
tain extent, increase ours. If we start on the proposed program 
with a view of getting the largest navy in the world it will 
incite the other nations, and it will be a race that will be 
ended only when taxation exhausts the people. Those engaged 
in the manufacture of armor plate, munitions of war, and other 
things necessary for the support of the Navy and Army would 
make immense fortunes, as they have already done. The balance 
of the people would get poorer and poorer with the increased 
taxation, until the country would become bankrupt, or we would 
have, in the course of years, a class of aristocracy and another 
class of citizens who would be practically slaves, All the prop- 
erty-would be held by a few, and in the end it would mean revo- 
lution. 

At the present time the balance of the world is fighting. The 
nations will exhaust themselves both in men and in money. At 
the close of this war in most of the leading nations the popula- 
tion will be composed of women and cripples—the nations’ pau- 
pers, bowed down with debt and overcome with sorrow. In this 
condition it seems to me perfectly foolish to think that they will 
undertake to make war upon us. They will be less prepared for 
it at the close of the war than they have been at any time within 
the last hundred years. 

Mr. President, the people of Europe now engaged in this titanic 
struggle will be so sick of war that if a ruler of any European 
country should undertake to make war upon America, provided 
America minded her own business and remained neutral, there 
would be a revolution in that country. : 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CLAPP. I should like to ask the Senator if he does not 
think that there are very likely to be some upheavals after the 
war, regardless of the suggestion he has just made? 

Mr. NORRIS. If the war keeps on much longer, there will 
probably be some upheavals before the war is closed. 

Mr. CLAPP. I think not. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think there will be if the war continues long 
enough. 

Mr. CLAPP. If the Senator will pardon me, so long as a 
nation is at war, and the people of that nation are made to be- 
lieve that it is fighting a battle for its existence, it will stand 
anything. It is after the pressure and the strain of the contest 
pass that the trouble comes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes; they are all patriotic, put Mr Presi- 
dent, when the people of Germany and the people of England 
and the people of France begin to realize tra. between the 
people themselves in those nationalities there is nv hatred. there 
is no enmity, there is nothing but friendship, aud that it is only 
the rulers who have brought on the war, they w'll Lave a vastly 
different feeling. The German farmer and the French farmer, 
tilling the soil with only an imaginary line between their farms, 
were friends and they will begin to realize afte’ a while, if this 
war does not cease, that they have been brougl.t into this strug- 
gle without reason, without justice, and with neither one of 
them having any wrong to be righted by the cruelties of war, 
and then there will be revolution. 

The idea of Germany landing two hundred or two hundred and 
fifty thousand men on our shores and capturing our country at 
the close of this war does not seem to me to be reasonable or 
even sensible. I know that a great many wise men, honest men, 
patriotic men, think that this is not only possible, but that it 
is extremely probable. -A great many men think it is a certainty. 
In the first place, Germany will not think of such a thing, and, 
in the next place, if she did, it would be utterly futile and idiotic 
te undertake it. She could no more land her soldiers on our 
soil and capture our country than England was able to capture 
the Dardanelles with the greatest navy that the world has ever 
known and with a fleet of transports many times greater than 
Germany ever has had or would have at the close of this war. 
In the first place, there would be no reason why Germany 
should want to do this. In the next place, she will be bankrupt 
when the war is over, the majority of her best soldiers will be 
dead, and the balance of them will be mostly cripples. She 
will be taxed to death and sick of war. If such a thing were 
possible or had ever been desired by the German people, they 
would have done it long ago, before this war began. Although 
England has a navy several times larger than Germany and 
although she is allied in the war with France, another nation 
that has a large navy, their combined efforts have not been able 
in the present war to drop a single shell from a naval ves- 
sel upon German soil. With her great navy England was unable 


to take the Dardanelles, a country that was but poorly fortified 


and manned by guns that are out of date. She has not been 
able to properly blockade a single German port. This has not 
been on account of Germany's navy. She has not been able 
to approach the ports because of mines that have been put in the 
waters since the beginning of hostilities, or within a few days 
or weeks prior to their actual commencement. We must remem- 
ber, too, that England’s base of supplies is but a few miles 
away from the German ports. Think how Germany would be 
handicapped with her base of supplies on one side of the Atlantic 
while undertaking to conquer a country like ours, on the other 
side of the ocean. She could not land a single man; she could 
not take a single port. Germany knows it. She would not 
undertake even if she had the desire. I am saying all this on 
the theory that Germany wants to do this. I do not believe she 
does. When this war is over she will be as anxious for peace 
as we are. If she had this in mind, she would have done it 
before the beginning of this war, when she was in much better 
shape than she is now or will be at its close. 

It seems to me that it is equally foolish to think of Japan 
conquering this country. Her base of supplies will be more 
than 4,000 miles away from our Pacific coast. Japan has a 
population of about one-half of what we have. The whole 
area of Japan is less than that of California, and a large part 
of her area is not susceptible of cultivation. The wealth of 
Japan is about half of the wealth of the State of New York 
alone. The national debt of Japan is greater than the national 
debt of the United States, and her wealth is less than one- 
twelfth of the wealth of the United States. The taxes in Japan 
are much heavier than they are here, brought about on account 
of her war with Russia and the present war. The two principal 
products of export of Japan are tea and silk. The United States 
takes the most of her tea and the larger part of her silk. 
A war between this country and Japan would mean that Japan's 
best customer would be at once cut off. We could get along 
without tea and without silk, but Japan would be bankrupt if 
she could not sell her tea and silk. It would be perfectly 
foolish for Japan to go to war with America in her present 
financial condition, and thus cut off her greatest and best souree 
of revenue, without material injury to us. The United States 
has a larger Navy than Japan. 

In order to transport her troops to America, Japan would 
have to bring them across 4,000 miles of water in transports. 
A liberal estimate would be that she could bring 1,000 men on a 
transport. Each transport would have to be guarded by a 
naval vessel. She has neither the transports nor the naval 
vessels for such a purpose. It would not do to come across this 
large expanse of water with transports unguarded and un- 
protected. A navy inferior to hers could prevent her from 
doing this, because one shot would sink a transport. Her war 
vessels could not carry enough coal to make a round voyage, and 
a single hostile vessel could prevent new supplies from being 


sent. 

The idea of war with Japan is usually given publicity just 
before we are to pass the naval appropriation bill. Prophecies 
have been made ever since I have been in Congress that in 
the very next year we would be at war with Japan. Quotations 
are made from Japanese often to sustain this theory, and yet, 
if you will trace it down, you will find that such sentiments 
do not represent the Japanese people. The great majority of 
the Japanese people do not want war with us any more than 
the majority of our people want war with them. The wiser 
heads in Japan, in addition to this, know that the war with us 
would mean disaster if Japan were the aggressor. I am basing 
all I say upon the theory that no one here wants to make war 
upon Japan. If our plan was to go across the ocean and at- 
tack Japan, then I concede that we ought to increase our Army 
and Navy manyfold. But if we want to remain at peace, all 
we have to do is to keep quiet, deal fairly with our neighbors, 
and discount this war talk that is given wide circulation by 
men who have already made millions and want to make mil- 
lions more at the expense of the common citizen. 

This talk about war with Japan originates mainly with men 
who either do not understand the situation or who are anxious 
to have the United States embark on the enormous expenditure 
of building up a huge Navy and establishing a large Army, 
There are, of course, many honest men who favor such a course 
and who are agitated on the subject. If you will analyze it you 
will find that the present campaign that has been made through- 
out the United States in favor of a big Navy and a large Army 
originates to a great extent with men and institutions that 
would make money by such a course. Why is it that when the 
balance of the world is prostrate, struggling in pools of human 
blood, bowed down with the burden of taxation, starving and 
suffering for food, we should all at once become excited for 
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fear, notwithstanding this condition, they would make an attack 
upon us? If we fear, as some people do, that when these na- 
tions that nre now fighting each other exhaust themselves 
they will immediately combine and unite in an attack upon us, 
how do we explain the fact that they did not do this before the 
war and before exhaustion? 

When the bloody conflict in Europe is over, as everybody knows 
that in time it must be, we should be in a position to take an 
important part for the benefit of humanity in the settlement of 
the controversy. We will not be in shape to do this if it is 
known that we ourselves are aspiring to be the greatest military 
Nation in the world, We can not extend one hand in fellowship 
while the other, behind our back, is filled with munitions of 
human destruction. Humanity is much the same the world 
over, and I can not help but believe that the people of all na- 
tions at the close of this war are going to be unanimously in 
fayor of a world permanent peace. My own idea is that when 
the war ceases and it becomes necessary for a treaty of peace to 
be made the United States will be in condition, if we keep our 
own skirts clear, to suggest to all other nations of the world 
that the treaty of peace should be signed by us as well as the 
warring nations, and should provide for the limitations of arma- 
ments, for the limitation of navies, and perhaps for an inter- 
national navy to do police duty. We will have a world’s peace 
just as soon as the nations of the earth do not have such an oyer- 
abundant supply of guns, ammunition, war vessels, and other 
elements of human destruction. A treaty of peace that would 
turn the navies of the world into scrap iron and provide for a 
few vessels that should be international in their service, for the 
purpose of doing police duty, will bring about a never-ending 
peace. Is it not possible, indeed is it not probable, that this 
much-desired condition can be brought about at the close of the 
present gigantic struggle? Is it not worth while that the United 
States, for the benefit of humanity, should make an honest at- 
tempt to bring about this condition? We can not do it if we 
ourselves are engaged in a mad rush to have the biggest Army 
and the largest Navy of the world. 

So many people who favor the enlargement of our Army and 
Navy neglect to take into consideration the fact that such a 
program means an enormous increase of taxation. Congress 
levied last session the so-called war tax, and has extended the 
same law this session. This provision for Increased taxation 
would have been necessary even if there had been no war, be- 
cause we were gradually running behind before the war began, 
and had been for about a year. If we undertake the so-called 
preparedness program, no man can now tell how high the taxes 
are bound to go. This race for supremacy in military affairs 
we must remember is one that can be engaged in by others as 
well as ourselves. It is absolutely impossible to say now that 
we will begin a program that will land us on the top in a cer- 
tain number of years. We can not engage in this enormous 
military expansion plan without exciting the military men of all 
other nations. It is perfectly foolish to think that the other 
nations of the world are going to remain idle and permit us to 
build up this Army and Navy without entering into the race. 
And when we say now that the plan can be carried out by 
certain appropriations in a certain number of years in the 
future, we do not take into consideration the fact that when 
the other nations enlarge their military programs we will have 
to-again increase ours. The result will be that instead of in- 
creasing taxation, as has been estimated, we would have to in- 
crease in the years that are to come the estimates in an enor- 
mous ratio. Instead of the expenditure being one or two bil- 
lions, we must count that in this race which it is proposed we 
should enter the expenditure would be many, many billions. 
Instead of ten or twelve dreadnaughts, we would have to build 
hundreds of dreadnaughts. Instead of hundreds of other ships, 
we would have to build thousands of other ships. Instead of 
thousands of additional sailors, we would have to have mil- 
lions of additional men to man these vessels. Instead of an 
army of four or five hundred thousand, as is proposed, we would 
have to have an army of four or five million. There would be 
absolutely no stopping place. It would mean a race to destruc- 
tion, to exhaustion, to poverty for the great masses of the 
people. It would be an exhaustion similar to the exhaustion 
of actual warfare, with the only difference that in one case it 
would be long drawn out, while in the other it would be quick 
and decisive. 

How can we raise this money? I fear that the President's 
preparedness plan is to go through. He has always succeeded 
in controlling his party and, while there is rebellion in some 
quarters, he will get recruits suflicient to make up the loss 
from the Republican Party. If the plan does go through and we 
come to the question of raising the revenue to carry it out, I 
am in favor of producing this additional revenue from two 
sources—first, by increasing the income tax on large incomes; 


and, second, by a progressive inheritance tax, that will tax 
bequests in a progressive way, beginning with a nominal tax 
and running up to a tax of 50 or 60 per cent where the bequest 
runs up into the millions. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. CLAPP. Does the Senator for one moment dream that 
the force behind this propaganda would then turn around and 
permit the burden of taxation to be placed upon themselves? 

Mr. NORRIS. Probably not. 

Mr. CLAPP. A more iridescent dream was never indulged 
in than that the Senator is now indulging. 

Mr. NORRIS. But, Mr. President, there are evidences right 
now that that very system of taxation ,will eventually be 
brought about if this program is carried out to its extreme and 
to its logical conclusion. There have been, from the beginning 
of history, instances galore everywhere showing that men who 
crowd the people Into a program of this kind do not realize that 
they are fastening chains about their own necks. The propo- 
sition of taxing the ordinary person out of existence and out of 
a living, until his children go cold and unfed and naked, means 
that there will come a time when they will not stand it longer; 
and the men who bring it about will be the sufferers, with every- 
body else, when that time comes. 

Mr. CLAPP, Mr. President, will the Senator pardon an- 
other interruption? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. CLAPP. There is abundant reason why that human 
force that is either back of war which is unjust and unfair, or 
which imposes unjust burdens, should feel secure from the 
burden so imposed ; because in all history, universally, the men 
who are responsible for the war are not the ones who are called 
upon to bear the burden, either on the field of battle or in the 
realm of taxation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I observe that the Senator is going to 
raise the enormous revenue that will be required by increasing 
the incéme tax upon those who have large incomes and through 
a progressive inheritance tax. I will ask the Senator if he is 
not in favor of revising our tariff laws so that the foreigner will 
contribute somewhat? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I am. f 
gin GALLINGER. I am very glad the Senator adds that to 
his list. 

Now, Mr. President, one other remark, if the Senator will 
permit me. The Senator speaks of the purpose of making our 
Navy the greatest navy of the world. I do not think anyone 
has ever made that suggestion, except that the President of the 
United States on a certain oceasion, in a moment of mental 
aberration, as I think, did make that suggestion; but those of 
us who have some interest in the Navy of the United States 
have never dreamed that we would even reach, much less excel, 
the naval armament of Great Britain. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I tried to show a while ago 
that the men who believe in the second largest navy, in order 
to be consistent, ought to believe in the largest navy; that there 
is just as much reason to think we would get into war with 
England as with Germany or with Japan or with France. As 
was said to-day by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram], two 
weeks before this war in Europe began these nations were 
friendly. Almost in the twinkling of an eye old friends became 
enemies; and that is a common thing among men when they 
go into the military business. 

When your neighbor arms himself with a shotgun and some- 
body tells you he has bought it because he is watching you, 
you buy a shotgun. The next day somebody tells you he has 
bought a revolver, and you buy one. He probably tells him, 
after you have bought yours, that you have bought it, and then 
he buys a gatling gun. When you find that out from the same 
source, you arm yourself a little further. You get some dyna- 
mite. You go to investigating making shells and all kinds of 
infernal machines; and this same busybody tells your neighbor, 
every time that is done, what you are doing, and he does some- 
thing more. 

That is what France did; that is what Germany did; and 
that going on between two men means after a while that they 
are going to fight, and each one of them is doing this for self- 
defense. Why, Mr. President, every time Germany took a step 
in building up her army, every time Great Britain or any 
other country built a new battleship, it was always for peace 
and defense; never for aggression. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, the Senator very wisely observed a few moments ago that 
there was not any danger of the United States being involved 
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in a war with Japan, because Japan would have to cross the 
Pacific Ocean to attack us, and she would be at so great a dis- 
advantage that she would have no chance whatever of con- 
quering the United States. Now, to a very large extent that 
applies to Great Britain. Great Britain has to cross the At- 
lantic, and while Great Britain is approaching our shores we 
have our submarines, our mines, our aeroplanes, our coast de- 
fenses, and our Navy; and we have Canada on the north of us, 
which Great Britain would be considerably anxious about. I 
roully think there is quite as little danger of a war with Great 
Eritain as there is of a war with Japan, and I do not believe 
there is danger of war with any nation on the face of the earth. 

Mr, NORRIS. I agree with the Senator on that. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we have a treaty with England by which both nations 
agree not to put battleships on the Great Lakes. We have 4,000 
miles of boundary line, only an imaginary line, with not a 
soldier, not a fort, anywhere. It has been there for years and 
years and years, with no danger of war. If England should 
commence to build battleships on Lake Erie, then we would 
have to do likewise; and if we built a fort along the line, she 
would build one on the other side of the line, and when we got 
armed to the teeth we would commence to fight. It is natural. 
These armaments lead to war; and these two neighbors that I 
was describing, buying their revolvers and their shotguns and 
their dynamite and their bomb-throwing machines, would eventu- 
ally get to shooting across the line fence, and somebody would 
get killed. 

Now, who are our neighbors? Why, our neighbors are crip- 
ples. We will find at the close of this war that the neighbor 
we are arming against is in the hospital, He is bankrupt, as 
the Senator says. He has lost all his property; he has a mort- 
gage on his home and the mortgagee has commenced fore- 
closure: He has lost one leg at the knee and the other at the 
hip. One arm is cut off at the elbow and the other one at the 
wrist. He has had one eye shot out, and he has a cataract on 
the other one. One of his lungs is gone, and he has tuberculosis 
in the other one. He has cancer of the stomach. He is “all 
in”; he is all gone; and yet we are going to go into the greatest 
military-expansion program and appropriate more money to de- 
fend ourselves against him than was ever appropriated in any 
one bill in the history of civilization in time of peace. 

In many cases this program I have been speaking of will 
make billionaires of present millionaires. Men engaged in the 
manufacture of arms and ammunition and other equipments 
of war will get rich at an enormous rate, while the poor will 
get poorer, We can not place the wealth of the country in the 
hands of a fewer number of people without increasing to a very 
large extent the number in the poorer classes. Carry this out 
to its logical conclusion and this same Army will be expected 
to be used in the protection of the property that is thus con- 
gregated and amalgamated in the hands of a comparative few. 
If those who are already rich are to be made richer by this 
scheme, then it seems to me that they should at least bear the 
chief burden of the expense. 

Railroad rates have already been boosted, both in the East 
and in the West, this on the plea that the railroads were poor 
and were not making any money, and in the face of the fact 
that the cost of living is gradually going up every day. And 
now we have the condition where railroads are refusing to take 
certain classes of freight because they have so much to do they 
can not handle the business. In the main, the same class of 
people who are now crying aloud in apparent distress for the 
expenditure of money in the building up of an Army and Navy 
were the ones who in the same way, through the same news- 
papers, built up a sentiment in favor of increased railroad rates, 
yet they say nothing now of a reduction of rates, when it is 
admitted that the railroads are doing such a large business that 
they are absolutely swamped. The same President who used 
his influence and the influence of his office to bring about the 
increase in railroad rates is urging the preparedness program. 
The program means that the cost of living must go higher and 
higher and that, therefore, the income of the poor man will be 
insufficient often to keep soul and body together. ‘This false 
cry in favor of militarism, if carried to its logical conclusion, 
means suffering in the end for the common people. Europe is 
being bankrupted by war, and if we continue in this pace we 
will be bankrupt in times of peace getting ready for war, This 
propaganda in America will increase the wealth of those already 
rich, and to the same extent, through the increased cost of 
living, decrease the wealth of the countless poor. If we would 
take out of this propaganda the interested ones, the ones who 
are in it for the dollars and cents, if we would rise to a higher 
plane of morality and consider the welfare not only of our peo- 
ple but of humanity, we could not help, it seems to me, to realize 
that we are already treading on dangerous ground. The man 
who has an income of several hundred thousand dollars and 
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from that up to several millions of dollars is not affected in 
any appreciable degree by the increased cost of living, but the 
man who has an income that is already stretched to support 
himself and family, to clothe and feed his wife and children, 
can not stand much more of an increase without becoming a 
pauper. 

In a general way, the poor man has to have about as much 
food and clothing as a rich man. It takes just as much to sat- 
isfy the stomach of a pauper as it does the stomach of a million- 
aire. It takes just as much clothing to protect the little child 
of the laborer as it does the child who lives in luxury and never 
knows want, In addition to this, the poor man, as a rule, has 
several children to the rich man’s one. There must be a reckoning 
somewhere some day, and the wealth and military spirit are lead- 
ing at a pace and a rate that will bring down upon their own 
heads the destruction of government and law. We ought to take 
heed; we ought to take warning; we ought to realize that this 
race can not always be kept up without ruin. 

I am not one who believes in a policy of peace at any price. I 
do not think, however, that the present time is one when we 
should embark upon an increase in the Army and Navy. This 
war will teach us many lessons, and if at its close a treaty is 
not made that will in a reasonable degree at least insure the 
peace of the world, then we should take advantage of the lessons 
that the war has taught in the way of armor, guns, and ammu- 
nition, in future additions to our Army and Navy. With perhaps 
one exception, there has been during the present war no gen- 
eral engagement by the navies of the belligerents. We have 
learned some lessons, it is true, but there are many more that 
we will learn and understand when the war is over. It is un- 
doubtedly true that we can build fighting ships, make guns and 
ammunition of a better quality when the lessons of this war are 
thoroughly learned, than we can make with the information 
that we have now, Already there has been an improvement in 
submarines that has put all submarines that were in existence at 
the beginning of the war out of date. The same may be true in 
regard to the guns and to shells and other munitions of war. 
Why should we not wait and see what all the lessons of the 
war really are, and then if we desire to increase our Navy or 
our Army, take advantage of these lessons and build a Navy and 
recruit an Ariny that will be in every respect modern and up to 
date? 

Mr, President, I have offered the amendment that is now pend- 
ing, having in view first the belief that it proposes a condition 
that all men are in favor of if it could be brought about. I know 
that many men honestly think it is a dream; that it is idle, 
and that it ean not be brought about, simply because it never has 
been brought about. It is a step every man knows, every man 
believes, and every man will admit which is in the right direction, 
If we can take that step, if we make an honest effort, assuming 
that we do not succeed and that if results in failure, we all 
know that the lesson to the world in the willingness of America 
to hold back her program of building these naval vessels will be 
an influence for good upon the world. It will place us on a higher 
pedestal with the other nations of the world. 

Even though we think it can not succeed we have no reason 
not to try it unless we will lose by the delay, and I think I 
have shown and it has been shown over and over again that 
there is no possibility of loss by delay. There is no danger 
of war with crippled and ruined nations, and besides by a 
delay we will get the benefit of doing what we may decide 
upon at its close in the most modern and the most scientific. way 
known to mankind, i 

Why not, then, wait? Why not hold off this part of the 
building program until the lessons of the war are taught? If 


we had no other motive than just to get the best Navy possible, 


it seems to me we ought to do it. There is only one excuse 
for not doing it, and that is the fear that in the meantime 
somebody will attack us. 

But, Mr. President, there is a possibility of accomplishing 
something toward international peace if we take this course 
and hold back this building program until the war is over. I 
do not believe any man doubts that all of the nations of the 
world are anxious for peace now. They have all gone into the 
war with the belief that they were going to accomplish some- 
thing that they found after they went in they could not ac- 
complish. They realize now that it means destruction. Even 
if the war ceased to-day it would be a hundred years before they 
could recuperate. There is no indication of its stopping now. 
It is practically now a war of exhaustion, and when it is 
over, crippled and bowed down with overtaxation, they are 
going to demand that their rulers shall not be again guilty of 
going into a useless and worthless war. 

Mr. President, while there are various causes and various 
reasons that may be given for the war, in my judgment 1 
think all history demonstrates, and the present condition of the 
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nations demonstrates, that they got into this war because it 
was a natural result of the military program of the rulers in 
Europe. They led their people to believe that such a program 
in every case was necessary to defend themselves. The people 
had no idea that the people of the adjoining nation hated 
them, but they were led to believe that they had to arm them- 
selyes, that they had to drill, that they had to tax themselves, 
that they had to make big guns, that they had to make am- 
munition, and that they had to build big battleships and 
expend millions and millions of money in order to defend them- 
selves against the neighbor on the other side of the line, and 
the ruler over in the other country instilled the same kind of a 
sentiment in his people. 

These people know now that they were deceived. They were 
also led to believe that it would be easy to conquer any other 
nation in the world, or, in some instances, all the world com- 
bined. They know now that that is not true, and never has been 
true and never will be true; they know now that they are meet- 
ing foes in every case who are worthy of their steel, prepared 
like they were, some prepared along one line and some along 
another, but prepared in every case for defense, and prepared 
for peace in such a way that the logical and only result means 
war. And, Mr. President, if we go on, if we build the battleships 
outlined in this program and then find that in a year or two we 
shall have to double the program, it will not be long until we will 
be in war. Expanding military and naval power leads to it; 
there is no other outlet, because every battleship that we build 
will be considered a menace by every other nation in the world, 
just as we consider their battleships a menace to our peace, our 
prosperity, and our happiness. So when we do for peace what 
they do for peace, which in every case means war or prepara- 
tion for war, war will come and there will be no escape from it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. SWANSON, Mr. President, the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska would be absolutely fatal to this bill. It 
would mean that all construction would be stopped for an in- 
definite period. Furthermore, this bill, on page 181, makes 
splendid provision for a peace conference. It directs the Presi- 
dent, as soon as the European war has terminated, to invite the 
nations of the earth to a conference, authorizes him to appoint 
nine eminent citizens to attend such a conference, in an effort 
to secure an agreement for disarmament, and also a tribunal to 
settle difficulties international in character. It also authorizes 
the President when peace is made, when disarmament occurs, 
and when conditions arise which shall render unnecessary the 
maintenance of competitive armaments, not to enter upon the 
coustruction of the building program provided in this bill. I 
think that is ample; and I move to lay the amendment of the 
Senator from Nebraska on the table. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not do 
that. There is no attempt here to cause delay. I do not object, 
if no Senator desires to speak upon it, to voting on the amend- 
ment at once; but I should like a roll call on it, and I do not 
think the Senator ought to take that course in respect to this 
amendment. Let us vote on it on its merits, 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the only way in which 
cloture, even in a modified form, can be applied in the Senate is 
to move to lay on the table. We have spent all day on this bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. But we have not spent all day on this amend- 
ment. i 

Mr. SWANSON. We have made very slow progress. I think 
it is understood by all that when a Senator moves to lay an 
amendment on the table he is opposed to the amendment, and 
the sense of the Senate in regard to the amendment can be 
tested by a vote on the motion to lay on the table as well as by a 
direct vote on the amendment itself, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Virginia moves 
to lay on the table the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CATRON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], who is absent. If I 
were privileged to vote, I should vote“ yea.“ 

Mr. CLAPP (when his name was called). Owing to the 
absence of the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Srst- 
mons], with whom I have a general pair, and not knowing how 
he would vote, if present, I withhold my vote. If at liberty to 
vote, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Stone]. In the absence of that Senator I withhold my 
vote. 


Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I inquire if the 
senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCuatsxr] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. THOMAS. I withhold my vote, having a pair with that 
Senator. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Tennessee IMr. LEA] and vote “yea,” 

Mr. VARDAMAN (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from New York [Mr. Wans- 
WORTH], In his absence I withhold my vote. If I were per- 
mitted to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

While on my feet I desire to announce the absence on official 
business of the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM]. 
= =! paired with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. DU 

ONT]. bar 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lipprrr] to the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson] and vote“ yea,” 

I further desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. Mxkus! 
is absent on account of continued illness. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS (after having voted in the negative). I trans- 
fer my pair with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Hard- 
wick] to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] and let my 
vote stand. 

Mr. CATRON. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCunmeer] to the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Gore] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I desire to unnounce that 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Carron] is absent on 
public business, and that he is paired with the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. FALL]. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DirtincHam] with the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Sir}; 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. ScurHertanp] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Myers]; 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Sarru] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED] ; 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Gatten] with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. O'Goraran]; 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harpine] with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop]; and 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Werks] with the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. James]. 

The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 11, as follows: 


YEAS—35. 
Broussard Lee, Md. Pittman Swanson 
Catron Lodge Poindexter Taggart 
Clark, Wyo. Martin, Va. Pomerene Thomas 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Ransdell Tillman 
Hollis elson Sheppard ‘Townsend 
Johnson, Me. Oliver Sherman Walsh 
Johnson, S. Dak, Overman Smitb, Ariz. Warreg 
Jones enrose Smith, Ga. Williams 
Kern Phelan Smoot 
NAYS—1i11. 
Brandegee. Curtis Kenyon Norris 
Chamberlain Gronna La Follette Sterling 
Cummins Hitchcock Lane 
NOT VOTING—49, 
Ashurst Fall McLean Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Gallinger Myers Smith, Mich. 
Beckham Goft Newlands Stone 
Borah Gore O'Gorman Sutherland 
Brady Hardin, Owen Thompson 
Bryan Hardwick Page Underwood 
Chilton Hughes Reed Vardaman 
Japp Husting Robinson Wadsworth 
Clarke, Ark James Saulsbury Weeks 
It Lea, Tenn. Rhafroth Works 
Culberson Lewis Shields 
Dillingham Lippitt Simmons 
du Pont M ber Smith, Md. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. On the motion_to lay on the table 
the yeas are 33 and the nays are 11—— 

Mr. CLAPP, Mr. President, before the announcement is 
made, I understand that where a Senator is paired he may be 
counted as present. I desire to be counted as present. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is counting the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Crapr], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
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Oran l, and the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VArpaman] as 
present and not voting; but that does not make a quorum. 


Mr. SWANSON. What was the vote? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-three yeas and 11 nays and 
8 Senators present and not voting. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, while I am counted 
as present and not voting because of the pair, I desire to be 
recorded, if I can at this point, as transferring my piir to the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] and voting “ yea.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and by unanimous consent that will be done. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
ask unanimous consent to vote? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 


late. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will call the name of the Senator 
from Georgia. 

The Secretary called the name of Mr. Surri of Georgia, and 
he voted “ yea.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Now the vote is 35 yeas and 11 
nays, which makes 46, and, with Senators CLarr and VarpamMan 
present and not voting, that makes a quorum. The motion to 
Tay on the table is agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. SWANSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 4 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE MOSS, OF WEST VIRGINIA. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
resolutions of the House of Representatives on the death of the 
late Representative Moss, of West Virginia, which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolutions, as follows: 


Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon. } HoNrEr Hotmes Moss, a Representative from the State 
0 es rginla. 


I did not know it was too 


Resolved, That a committee of 10 Members of the House, with such 
3 or the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend the 
nera 


Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House is authorized and 
directed to’ take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out 8 — 
provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary nses in 
connection therewith be paid out of the Be chee fund wt t e House. 
. Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the famil 7 of the deceased. 

8 That as a further mark of respect the House do now 
adjourn. 

In accordance with the provisions of the foregoing resolutions, 
the Speaker appointed as the committee on the part of the 
House Mr. SUTHERLAND, Mr. LITTLEPAGE, Mr. Neety, Mr. 
Coorer of West Virginia, Mr. Bowers, Mr. Wess, Mr. RUCKER, 
Mr, CHIPERFIELD, Mr. Park, und Mr. Mooney. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, I send to the desk the following 
resolutions and ask that they be read. 

The resolutions (S. Res, 234) were read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has hearg with profound sorrow the an- 
nouncement of the death of the Hon. HUNTER HOLMES Moss, jr., late 
a ah neo i aa from the State of West Virginia 

„ That a committee of six members of the Senate be 7 
pointed 255 joln with the committee of the House or Representatives to 
ke order for superintending the funeral of the deceas, 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these resolu- 
tions to the House of Representatives. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair announces as a commit- 
tee on the part of the Senate to attend the funeral of Hon. 
Hunter Hoimes Moss, jr., late a Representative from the State 
of West Virginia, Mr. CHILTON, Mr. Gorr, Mr. Bryan, Mr. 
OLIVER, Mr. STERLING, and Mr. HUSTING. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, as a further mark of respect to 
the memory of the deceased, I move that the Senate take a re- 
cess until to-morrow morning at 10 o'clock. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 
80 minutes p. m., Monday, July 17, 1916) the Senate took a re- 
cess until to-morrow, Tuesday, July 18, 1916, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS, 


Executive nominations received by the Senate July 17, 1916. 


MEMBER or BOARD OF CHARITIES. 


David J. Kaufman, of the District of Columbia, to be a mem- 
ber of the Board of Charities of the District of Columbia for a 
term of three years, 


LIII——704 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY ARM. 

Maj. Harold L. Jackson, Infantry, unassigned, an additional 
number in his grade, to be lieutenant colonel from July 1, 1916, 
the date on which he would have been promoted to fill a vacancy 
in that grade in his arm had he not been retired from active 
service, and to be an additional number in that grade. 

First Lieut, Charles S. Caffery, Fifth Infantry, to be captain 
from July 1, 1916, vice Capt. William F. Creary, Sixteenth In- 
fantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Fred A. Cook, Nineteenth Infantry, to be captain 
from July 1, 1916, vice Capt. John H. Hughes, Third Infantry, 
promoted. 

Second Lieut, George D. Murphey, Tenth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from July 1, 1916, to fill an original vacancy. 

Nore.—The above-named officers were nominated to the Sen- 
ate on July 10, 1916, for said promotions under names Charles 
F. Caffery, Fred A. Cooke, and George D. Murphy, respectively, 
which nominations are hereby withdrawn. 


CONFIRMATION. 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate July 17, 1916. 


JUDGE OF THE Court or OLAIMS. 
James Hay to be judge of the Court of Claims, 


HOUSE.OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, July 17, 1916. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. - 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou great and holy One, whom. we worship as the Father 
of all souls, purge us in Thine own way from inordinate desires, 
encourage every pure thought and earnest aspiration which 
makes for the betterment of the home, society, Government, and 
religious attainments, that we may trust and fear not, hope and 
despair not, pray and doubt not, that we may indeed be citizens 
of the kingdom of heaven, ever inspired by the forward look. 
The angel of death has visited this representative body and 
taken away from us a Member who made for himself an en- 
viable record in all that pertains to the high calling of its mem- 
bership. We mourn his untimely going and our hearts go out 
in sympathy to the bereaved wife and fatherless children, 
May his memory live to the inspiration of all, and may we all 
trust in the blessed promises of Him who said, “I am the resur- 
rection and the life.” Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, July 15, was 
read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendments of 
the House to bills of the following titles: 

S. 35. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patents for certain lands to the town of Myton, Utah; and 

S. 36. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patents to certain lands to the town of Duchesne, Utah. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to request the House of 


Representatives to return to the Senate the message showing agreement 
to conference report on the bill (S, 5425) to standardize lime barrels, 


RELIEF FOR ARMENIANS. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
up Senate concurrent resolution No. 12, asking the President 
to designate a day on which citizens of this country may give 
expression to their sympathy by contributing to the funds now 
being raised for the relief of the Armenians in the belligerent 
countries. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. I 
understand a conference report is to be presented, and then I 
wish to make an announcement. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

Mr. FLOOD. Would the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] 
withhold his objection for just a minute or two until the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Winstow] can make a state 
ment in relation to this matter? k 

Mr. MANN. Not this morning. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of 
pensions. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE REPRESENTITIVE MOSS, OF WEST VIRGINIA. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, it is my sad and painful duty to 
announce to the House the death of one of its distinguished 
Members, Hunter Hotmes Moss, of the fourth congressional 
district of West Virginia, who passed to the world beyond on 
Saturday last. At some subsequent day the House will be asked 
to set apart a time at which Members can pay their tribute to 
the life, character, and distinguished services of this faithful 
representative of the people, and at present I ask for the con- 
sideration of the resolutions which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolutions. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 308, 

Resolved, That the House bas heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon. lontrer Homes Moss, a Representative from the State 
of West Virginia. 

Resolved, That a committee of 10 Members of the House, with such 
omnes of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend the 

Resoived, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House is authorized and 
directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of these resolutions and that the necessary expenses in con- 
nection therewith be paid aut of the contingent fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

The resolutions were unanimously agreed to, and the Speaker 
appointed as the committee on the part of the House Mr. SUTH- 
ERLAND, Mr. LITTLEPAGE, Mr. NEELY, Mr. Cooper of West Virginia, 
Mr. Bowers, Mr. Wess, Mr. Rucker, Mr. CHIPERFIELD, Mr, PARK, 
and Mr. Mooney. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the other resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, before that motion is put, I 
wish to ask unanimous consent that next Monday may be sub- 
stituted for to-day for unanimous consent. I sincerely hope 

Mr. MANN. It is not debatable. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that next Monday be substituted for to-day for 
business on the Unanimous Consent Calendar and suspension of 
the rules, and so forth. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I think the matter can be arranged later. 
the present, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman objects. 

The question is on the adoption of the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 
10 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, July 18, 1916, at 12 o’clock noon. 


For 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Acting Secre- 
tary of the Treasury requesting withdrawal of estimates of 
deficiencies in appropriations, submitted May 8, 1916, contained 
in House Document No. 1091 (H. Doc. No. 1290), was taken from 
the Speaker’s table, referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida, from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 17052) 
to increase the limit of cost of certain public buildings; to au- 
thorize enlargement, extension, remodeling, or improvement of 
certain public buildings; to authorize the erection and comple- 
tion of certain public buildings ; to authorize the purchase of sites 
for certain public buildings; to abolish the Office of Super- 
vising Architect of the Treasury and to create and organize in 
the Treasury Department a Bureau of Public Buildings and to 
define its duties, powers, and jurisdiction; to create and estab- 
lish the office of commissioner of public buildings; to fix the 
salary and prescribe the duties and powers of said commissioner 
of public buildings; to create a board of estimates and pre- 
scribe its duties and powers; to provide for the standardiza- 
tion of certain classes of public buildings, and for other pur- 
poses, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 983), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HAY, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 265) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to receive for instruction at the United 
States Military Academy at West Point Mr. J. Ricardo de Borja, 
a citizen of Ecquador, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 982), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills and a resolution were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAMSON; A bill (H. R. 17040) providing for cer- 
tain privileges and recognition of employees of the Panama 
Canal and the Panama Railroad, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Forelgn Commerce. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 17046) transferring the Bureau 
of Biological Survey to the Department of Justice; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17047) directing the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to make certain changes in the regulations closing the sea- 
son of spring shooting; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LEWIS: A bill (H. R. 17048) to increase the limit of 
cost and provide for the reconstruction of the Federal building 
at Hagerstown, Md.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida [from the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds): A bill (H. R. 17052) to increase 
the limit of cost of certain public buildings; to authorize the 
enlargement, extension, remodeling, or improvement of certain 
public buildings; to authorize the erection and completion of 
certain public buildings; to authorize the purchase of sites for 
certain public buildings; to abolish the Office of Supervising 
Architect of the Treasury and to create and organize in the Treas- 
ury Department a bureau of public buildings and define its duties, 
powers, and jurisdiction; to create and establish the office of 
commissioner of public buildings; to fix the salary and prescribe 
the duties and powers of the said commissioner of public build- 
ings; to create a board of estimates and prescribe its duties and 
powers; to provide for the standardization of certain classes 
of public buildings, and for other purposes; to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. BENNET: Resolution (H. Res. 309) to investigate 
Ellis Island; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 17041) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George L. Wells; to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 17042) for the relief of M. F. 
Snider; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COADY: A bill (H. R. 17043) granting an increase of 
pension to Louis Irons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 17044) granting a pension to 
Mike Burns; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 17045) 
granting an increase of pension to James Cooper; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: A bill (H. R. 17049) granting 
an increase of pension to Josiah Dock; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RICKETTS: A bil (H. R. 17050) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Lucius Keplar; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17051) granting an increase of pension to 
James Henry James; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of the fiftieth annual 
encampment of the Department of New York, Grand Army of 
the Republic, favoring monthly pension checks; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, memorial of Canarsis Yacht Club, relative to conserva- 
tion of the harbor at Great Kills, Staten Island; to the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors. 
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Also, petitions of Clara Snell Wolfe, of San Diego, Cal., and 
women voters of Navajo County, Ariz., favoring woman-suf- 
frage amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: Petition of the Home and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of Benson, Ariz., by its secretary pro tempore, 
Mrs. H. P. Merrill, favoring prohibition in Porto Rico; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Mrs. M. T. Poston and 13 other residents of 
Phoenix and Casa Grande, Ariz., opposing the passage of House 
bills 6468 and 491; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Mrs. C. E. Phillips and 13 other residents of 
Miami, Ariz., opposing the passage of House bills 6468 and 491; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Paper to accompany House bill 
17049, for pension of Josiah Dock; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. s 


SENATE. 
Tuerspay, July 18, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Monday, July 17, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 10 o'clock a. m., on the expira- 
tion of the recess, 
NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 15947) making appropriations for 
the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1917, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hollis Overman Sterling 
Beckham Husting Page one 
Brandegee James Penrose Sutherland 
Broussard Johnson, S. Dak, Pittman Swanson 
Bryan Jones Ransdell Thomas 
Catron La Follette Reed Thompson 
Chamberlain Lane Shafroth 

Clapp Sheppard ‘Townsend 
Culberson McCumber Sherman Vardaman 
Cummins Martin, Va. Simmons Walsh 
Dillingham Martine, N. J. Smith, Ga. Williams 
Galiinger Nelson Smith, S. C. Works 
Hardwick Norris Smoot 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. A quorum is present. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment—— 

Mr. SWANSON. I should like first to dispose of the com- 
mittee amendments. There is a committee amendment not dis- 
posed of on page 167. 

Mr. LANE. I withhold my amendment for the present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the committee 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 167 the committee propose to strike 
out the item relative to an increase of the Navy as provided 
by the House and to insert the matter beginning at the top of 
page 170. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment to the proposed amendment of the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be read. 

The SECRETARY. In the amendment of the committee on page 
170, at the end of line 11, insert a colon and the following proviso : 

Provided, That when constructed, not less than three of said battle- 
ships, except in case of imperative necessity requiring their presence 
elsewhere, shall be made a part of the Pacific Coast Fleet and kept and 
maintained on that coast, and in case there be a lesser number than 10 
of said ships at one time, not less than one-third thereof shall be kept 
on the Pacific coast, 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, the paragraph of the amend- 
ment of the committee to which this amendment is offered pro- 
vides for 10 first-class battleships. The amendment provides 
that four of those ships shall be kept and maintained on the 
Pacifie coast as a part of the Pacifie Fleet. 

The people of the Pacific coast feel that in past years they have 
been neglected so far as the Navy Department is concerned, and 
that a reasonable number of the ships we now have in the Navy 
have not been kept on the western side of the country. 

It is my purpose, if this amendment is adopted, to offer a 
number of amendments following this one and modifying the 
different paragraphs providing for different kinds and sizes 
of ships in order to create on the Pacific coast a separate fleet 
as a part of the Navy. 


The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr], who is ad- 
vocating the passage of this bill, has very well said to the Sen- 
ate that there should be two separate fleets on account of the 
distance between the two coasts and the difficulty of connecting 
one with the other. Of course, it is said that since the Panama 
Canal has been constructed there is less reason for it than 
there was before, but even now it is a difficult matter, It 
takes a long time to send a ship of war from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and there is no reason why there should not be 
maintained a reasonable number on the western coast under 
existing conditions. 

In fact, Mr. President, just at the present moment there is 
greater reason why a fleet should be maintained on the Pacific 
coast than there is on the Atlantic. We have some complica- 
tions with the Japanese Government which, as I have said 
before, I think we will be able to settle by peaceful means, but 
we may not be able to do that. There is greater reason for 
supposing that we may have difficulty with Japan than with 
any other nation in the world at the present time. There is no 
reason whatever for believing that we shall have any difficulty 
or any cause of war as between us and the European nations. 
It seems to me under those circumstances there is reasonable 
ground for the passage of the amendment which I now offer. 

In order to show what the conditions are respecting the 
present distribution of the naval forces, I desire to read- some 
extracts from the testimony of Admiral Winslow in the hear- 
ing before the House Committee on Naval Affairs in which 
he undertakes to detail just what ships are maintained on the 
Pacific coast and what their conditions are. He says: 

Mr. STEPHENS. You have one armored cruiser in your active fleet; 
how — are there in the reserve fleet? 

Admiral WiNnsLtow. They have four in the same class as the San 
Diego, and then there is the Charleston, the Milwaukee, and the St. 
Louis, which are smaller ships. 

Mr. STEPHENS. They are cruisers, though, are they not? 

Admiral WinsLow. They are cruisers; they have some armor; they 
are large cruisers, but have no turret guns, 

. STEPHENS, You have one armored cruiser in commission and 
five armored cruisers in reserve; is that right? 

Admiral WINSLOW. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS. How many cruisers bave you in active commission? 

Admiral WINsLow. Six; that is, including gunboats. 

Mr. STEPHENS. But the 2 is not a cruiser, is it? 

Admiral Winstow. She is doing the work on the Mexican coast. 

Mr. STEPHENS, You are making a ganbest do the work of a cruiser? 

Admiral Winstow. No; but she doing the work better than a 
cruiser could do it. She is in a harbor where there is shoal water, 
and a larger erulser could not get in there. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Have you one gunboat or two? 

Admiral Winstow. One is in the navy yard, and one is doing tho 
work down there. 

Mr. STEPHENS, One gunboat that is really serviceable? 

Admiral Winstow. They take turns down there. 

Mr. STEPHENS. How many cruisers bave you in reserye, Admiral? 

Admiral Winstow. Armored cruisers? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Five, you said, of armored cruisers? 

aa WINSLOW. Yès; five armored cruisers, and three protected 
cruisers. 

Mr. STEPHENS. How many destroyers have you in your flect? 

Admiral Wrxstow. Five. 

Mr. STEPHENS. And how many in the reserve fleet 

Admiral WiNsLow. Four. 

* s * * 0 Ld — $ 


Mr. STEPHENS. Admiral, with the fleet that you have named to this 
8 oy you think the Pacific coast proper is adequately prepared 
or defense 

Admiral Wrxstow. No, certainly not; I do not think that there is 
ee pretense that it is, with that fleet. 

r. STEPHENS. Admiral, is the American Navy prepared to-day to 
fight an enemy that would be at all likely to attack this country on 
the Pacific Ocean? x 

Admiral WInstow. You mean, the whole Navy? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes, sir; in its present condition and position. 

Admiral WinsLow. When you come to talk about the present position 
and all that, you are going into strategy, and if you want me to talk 
about that, zen had better talk behind closed doors, because I do not 
think it onght to be given out. 

Mr. STEPHENS. If I ask any questions to which you think you should 
not give an answer, I Some you will withhold your information until later. 

Admiral Winstow. No. If you want me to say whether we bave 
sufficient fleet out on the Pacific, we have not any fleet on the Pacific; 
we do not pretend to have; nothing but that one armored cruiser, 
but if we bad more men, I sup we would commission the other 
armored cruisers, but so far as we bave, our force is all in the Atlantic. 
That is known as a matter of statistics. Anybody can get the names 
of the ships we have out there, and what we have here, but what we 
would do in the event of war in the Pacific, or war in the Atlantic, 
involves strategy, which should not be given out. 


The admiral continues further to disclose the conditions as 
they exist on the Pacific coast. I am not going to take up the 
time of the Senate in reading all he says on that subject, but I 
shall ask to insert as an appendix to my remarks some of the 
additional testimony given by him on that occasion. However, I 
desire to read just this small portion of it in conclusion: 


Mr. SrepHens. If you were to approach an enemy with the fleet 
that you have, how many enemy battleships do you think it would 
take to conquer the fleet that you have, supposing the personnel of 
both fleets fighting as best they knew how? 

A ral INSLOW. Bar luck, one good battleship ought to be 
stronger than all we have got, 
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Mr. STEPHENS. One battleship is more than a match for the 
fleet that is now on the Pacific coast? 

Admiral Winslow. Yes; if she had certain conditions. If she had 
speed, so she could choose her own distance, she could get out of 
range of our 8 and then we could not burt her at all. But if we 
had thick weather or reasonably misty weather, so we could close in 
her, we could do her considerable damage with our guns. 

Mr. President, that shows the conditions that exist in the 
distribution of the naval forces that we have at the present 
time. We have every reason to believe that just about such a 
disposition will be made of this increased navy. In order to 
insure the reasonable and proper protection of the Pacific 
coast I have offered this amendment, and, if it is adopted, I shall 
offer others for the purpose of making it obligatory upon the 
Navy Department, under ordinary conditions and circumstances, 
to maintain a reasonable portion of the ships which we have on 
the Pacific coast. 

It has been suggested that the President is the Commander 
in Chief of the Navy and the Army, and that perhaps Congress 
would not have the right to determine where these ships should 
be placed; but, Mr. President, we have not yet reached a point 
in the history of this country where the military power is su- 
perior to the civil or legislative department of the Government. 
The Congress of the United States provides for the Navy, it pro- 
vides for the ships and for their maintenance, and it has an 
undoubted right, in my estimation, to determine under ordinary 
circumstances where these ships shall be placed. 

Of course, the President of the United States is in immediate 
command of the forces, both military and naval, and Congress 
would not assume to interfere with the distribution of the ships 
in specific cases; but, certainly, it is not going beyond the powers 
of the Corgress of the United States to say that in times of 
peace and ia the absence of extraordinary conditions a part of 
the Navy shall be maintained at one piace and a part of it at 
another place. For that reason and in justice to the conditions 
that obtain on the Pacific coast I have offered this amendment. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. Of course, there can be no doubt about 
the right o? Congress to determine where these vessels shall be 
located; but what reason has the Senator to think that Con- 
gress, rather than the administrative branch of the Government, 
can ascertain the places where these ships should be located? 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, as I have said, in specific cases, 
of course, the Ciscretion ought to be left to the Navy Depart- 
ment to determine where the ships shall be sent on occasions; 
but there is no reason, it seems to me, why there should not be 
a general provision relating to this subject as to the division of 
the fleet and for the creation of two fleets instead of one. I 
think it is only a reasonable thing for Congress to do under the 
circumstances. We are now proposing to create what I regard 
as an enormously large Navy, and, as conditions exist in this 
country, there is no reason why it showd not be divided into 
two fleets. For that reason I hope this amendment will prevail. 


APPENDIX, 

Mr. STEPHENS. Admiral, you are commander in chief of the Pacific 
Fleet, I believe? 

Admiral WinsLow. Les. 

Mr. Sreruexs. Will you tell the committee, please, how much of the 
Pacific Ocean your tleet is supposed to cover? 

Admiral WixsLow. I do not know exactly where we run against the 
8 but in latitude I think we go from the North Pole to the 

uth Pole. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Then your fleet is supposed to cover the Pacific coast 
from and including Alaska to the Panama Canal? 

Admiral Winstow. Oh, yes; and South America, too. 

Mr. STEPHENS. And you go beyond the Hawaiian Islands? 

Admiral Wixstow. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Then, Admiral, the Pacific Fleet covers, or is meant 
to cover, as much territory, anyway, as the Atlantic Fleet does? 

Admiral WIxsLow. As much coast line? 

Mr. STEPHENS. As much coast line and as much general surface of 


the earth. 
Admiral Wrxstow. Yes; about the same 8 
Mr. STEPHENS. Will you give us, please, miral, the component 
parts of your fleet? 
Ad Wixstow. Give you the component parts? 
Mr. STEPHENS. Yes. 


Admiral Winstow. The destroyers Perry, Paul Jones, Preble, Stew- 
art, and the Whipple; that is all. 

Mr. Srzpuexs. And submarines? 

Admiral Winstow. That is all of the destroyers in active commis- 
sion. There are five destroyers in active commission, and submarines— 
I have three of the II class and four of the K class. Then, the ships 


in reserve are not under my command. 


Mr. SterHens. Did you give only ships in active commission? 

Admiral WINSLOW. Phat is all. 7 * 

r i oi on The ven are aerel some one 2 A ah thi 

NSLOW, ey are under the commander in c of t 
Pacific Reserve Fleet. 1 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you a lst of those? 

Admiral WissLow. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, you put those down there—the ships that are 
in reserve? 

Mr. STEPHENS. The admiral can insert that. 

Admirai WI — ne pp Pittsburgh, &. 

INSLOW. Co „ Mary 3 ‘outh Dakota. 
West Virginia, Charleston, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Oregon, and Albany, 
Ar. Srgrpuens, Admiral Winslow, your flagship is the San Diego? 

Admiral WixsLow. The San Diego. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Did you say a moment ago that the San Diego is a 
capital vega > 

Admiral WıxsLow. Yes; she is a capital ship. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Large or small caps 

Admiral WIxsLow. She would be a small-capital ship. I used it in 
a military sense—the words “ capital ship“ at Is, is one of the 
large ships; she is comparatively large; she is 14,000 tons displace- 
ment- something Uke that. N 

* Ea * La . $ 

Mr. STEPHENS. You have one armored cruiser in your active fleet; 
how many are there in the reserve fleet? 

Admiral Winstow. They have four in the same class as the San 
Diego, and then there is the Charleston, the Milwaukee, and the St. 
Louis, which are smaller ships. 

Mr. STEPHENS. They are cruisers, though, are they not? 

Admiral WISSsTOw. They are cruisers; they have some armor; they 
are large cruisers, but have no turret guns. 

Mr. STEPHENS. You have one armored cruiser in commission and 
five armored cruisers in reserve; is that right? 

Admiral WINsLow. Yes. 

Mr. Stepuens. How many cruisers have you in active commission? 

Admiral WIxSstow. Six; that is, including gunboats. 

Mr. Srepnens, But the gunboat is not a cruiser, is it? 

Admiral WINSLOW, She Is doing the work on the Mexican coast. 

Mr. STEPHENS. You are making a boat do the work of a cruiser? 

Admiral WinsLow. No; but she is doing the work better than a 
cruiser could do it. She is in a harbor where there is shoal water, and 
a larger cruiser could not get in there. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Have you one gunboat or two? 

Admiral WIxSLOw. One is in the navy yard, and one is doing the work 
down there. 

Mr. STEPHENS, One gunboat that Is really serviceable? 

Admiral WiNsLow. They take turns down there. 

Mr. STEPHENS. How many cruisers have you in reserve, Admiral? 

Admiral WInsLow. Armored cruisers? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Five, you said, of armored cruisers? 

3 WINsLow, Yes; five armored cruisers, and three protected 
cru rs. 

Mr. STEPHENS. How many destroyers haye you in your fleet? 

Admiral WINsLow. Five. 

Mr. STEPHENS. And bow many in the reserve fleet? 

Admiral WtnsLow. Four. 

Mr. STEPHENS. How many submarines m the active fleet? 

Admiral Winstow, Seven; three H boats and four K boats. 

Mr. SternHenxs. How many in the reserve fleet? 

Admiral Winstow. I think three F boats. 

Mr. STEPHENS. And battleships? 

Admiral WINSstow. I have not any. 

Mr. STEPHENS. You have not any at all in active commission? 

Admiral Winstow. No. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Nor are there any in reserve? 

i Admiral Wrxstow. The Oregon is out there, but she does not belong 
o me. 

Mr. StrerHens. Is she in reserve? 

Admiral Wrxstow. She is assigned to the Naval Militia, 

Mr. STEPHENS. And located at 

Admiral Wirnstow (interposing). She is up in San Francisco at the 

resent time. I think she left San Diego a short time ago and went 

o San Francisco, and she is probably there still. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Of the seven submarines in active service, where are 

-they located? : 
dmiral Wrixstow. There are three of them at San Pedro, or were 
there when I left there, and the K boats are at Honolulu. 

Mr. Srzynuxs. Honolulu is how far from the Pacific coast heyy 

Admiral WixsLow. I have forgotten the exact distance. I k it is 
about 2,000 miles, is it not? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Between twenty-one and twenty-two hundred miles. 

Admiral Wixstow. Something like that. 

Mr. Sternens. Admiral, with this fleet which you have named, you 
are sup pont to take general care of the territory you haye outlined, are 

u no 
~ 1 Winstow. Just now I am taking care of the west coast of 
Mexico. I do not understand that there is anything else out there that 
needs taking care of. 

Mr. STEPHENS, But if there were anything, or if anything developed 
anywhere on the Pacific coast, It would be your duty to look out for 
it, would it not, with rr vessels? 

Admiral WIXStow. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Admiral, with the fleet that you have named to this 
committee, do you think the Pacific coast proper is adequately pre- 
pared for defense? 

Admiral Wrystow. No, certainly not; I do not think that there is 
any pretense that it is, with that fleet. - 

Nut. STEPHENS. Admiral, is the American Navy prepared today to 
fight an enemy that would be at all likely to attack this country on 
the Pacific Ocean? 

Admiral WrxsLow. You mean the whole Navy? 

Mr. STEPHENS, Yes, sir; in its present condition and position. 

Admiral Wixstow. When you come to talk about the present posi- 
tion and all that, you are going Into strategy, and if you want me to 
talk about that you had better talk behind closed doors, because I do 
not think it ought to be given out. 

Mr. STEPHENS, If I ask any questions to which you think you should 
ey give an answer, 1 hope you will withhold your information until 

ter. 

Admiral WIxsLow. No. If you want me to My whether we have 
sufficient fleet out on the Pacific, we have not any fleet on the Pacific; 
we do not pretend to have; nothing but that one armored cruiser, but 
if we had more men, I suppose we would commission the other ar- 
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our force is all in the Atlantic. 
Anybody can get the names 
, and what we bave here, but what we 


mored cruisers, but so far as we ha 
That is known as a matter of statistics. 
of the ships we have out 
would do in the event of war in the Pacific, or war in 
involves strategy, which should not, be given Hut. 


J 
ur. Siete: Admiral, ong has it 8 since the Milwaukee 
was in active commission 

Admiral WINSLOoW. I do ‘ner think she has been in active commission 
for a long time, 

Mr. Srepruuns. Seven, or 8, or 10 years? 

Admiral Winstow. 1 should several y: 
care 5 Has she fired any guns at an ring that time, that you 

ow o 

Admiral Winstow. I doubt it very much. 

Mr. STEPHENS. there not a number of the cruisers and armored 
arog i now in reserve that have not fired their guns for a good many 
years 

Admiral Winstow. I dare ore protected cruisers. The Mary- 
land was about to have t practice, and she was put out of com- 
mission just about a week ‘ore the time for „ so she did not fire. 
She was put in reserve. I do not know when she atore that. 

Mr. StepHens. Would you like to send such vessels to without 
— 5 with their guns first? Would you * ‘it a safe 

g to 

Admiral WinsLow. Their guns are not different from any other 
mechanism. You lay a ship up for a long time, and when you start her 
out you will find abont everything 3 you will find her piping 
leaking, joints leaking, and ess you wor 155 igs yes approximately 

ey 


the Atlantic, 


their maximum capacity from time to time, not work up to 
their maximum capacity when ron want them 
Mr. STEPHENS. Then ships D deteriorate, and very rapidly when 


they are in reserve? 

Admiral WıxsLow. Oh, they undoubtedly deteriorate when in re- 
Serve. 

Mr. STEPHENS. And they become inoperative? 

Admiral Winstow. Undoubtedly, unless they can be taken out fre- 
quently and driven at full s; and oe turrets and gun mechanism 
and everything else worked just as it would be in action. 

. STEPHENS. Admiral, what would you think the difference would 
be in the value of a ship as a fighting ship before going into reserve, 
and ed ee after, when she would come out? 

Admi WINSLOW. You are going to keep her in reserve five years 


on a stretch 
Mr. 5 Yes; that has been done with some of the boats on 
the Pacific, as 1 understand—cruisers and armored cruisers now in 


reserve. 

Admiral Wixstow,. She would pet be fit * 5 £ into action until she 
had had considerable tuning up, and ould she would have to go 
See SS a ete: eens ene eag require, considerable time fo 
develop 275 personnel. That experience with the Atlantic 


Fleet. I have seen ship N ings * — out that way and eae the 
fleet, and in a short time they had to go back to the navy yard. 
Mr. Srepuens. What would you consider ge of value 


ber percen 
when she went out, compared with when she went in? 
Admiral Wixstow. As to hen she went Into reserve? 


Mr. STEPHENS. Yes, 
Admiral Winstow. If she had to go back to the navy yard, she 
would not have any percentage of — She would not be any use 
to the fleet at all; but she might have a value for driv: at low speed 
but it would be very posna, that she could go up to her speed, an 
her men w be 

Mr. STEPHENS. Supposing, Admiral, the armored cruisers now in 
reserve In Pacific waters had been there for five years, go would 
you estimate their percentage of value to be as compared with their 
Nr they went into reserve? How much do they 3 
0 

Tatal Winstow. I do not know that it could be expressed mathe- 
matically. You would und them all different; you would find some 
that would have more to be done to them than others. You would not 
be justified in running them at full speed, because.you would take 5 
much chance of killing men. You would have to work them up to 
their efficiency gradually, and train the men. 

Mr. STEPH2NS. You would not equip a vessel that had been in 
serve for some years with — and supplies, and send her out to ight 
unless yon had to, would you? 

Admiral VISSLow. I would. if I had to, of course, 

Mr. Streprens. I 3 5 had 

Admiral W el ut 8 are she would not get very 
far. She might, if she had 1 very well cared for, but there chances 
are that some of 3 steam piping or water 2 would go to pieces 


if you put them under pressure ; gaskets and all those things dry 
out. he might not ve seriously deteriorated, understand; but 
those little YY inga mean as much as anything else when you come to 


use them. our sh'ps we always work our turrets 2 our 
gun . at oe t intervals, and that is the way 
that we can know og ign work. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is what you keep the crew on them for, is it 


not? 

Admiral WIxSTow. Yes; but still they can not take her to sea and 
a her. Pine ie isa great difference between 50 pounds of steam and 

poun: 

The CHAIRMAN. But ships in reserve are occasionally taken out for 
trial practice on short trips, are they not? 

Admiral Winstow. Not v much, and not under v. 
cine ‘pi What is the condition of the des 
* coast? 

dmiral Winstow. I think they are all being overhauled now for 
the time being. are about te go up for their annual over- 
hauling. They are not in bad condition. They are old boats, pod 
their speed is cut down, but they are in good seaworthy condition ; 
mean with this temporary overhauling. 
ENS. How long would it take to make them fit to fight? 

Admiral WIxsLow. There were five of them fit to fight not very 

long ng ago. We were having practice with their torpedoes and guns, 
TEPHENS. They are g now, are they not? 

A WINsLow. They are on being repaired now, 7 — if 
is better to repair those five just at this time, w 
but they were running up to their speed 
not more than about two weeks ago perhaps. 

Mr. STEPHENS. there any of them that it would take con- 
siderable time to repair? 

Admiral Wirxstow. I do not think so, as I recall it. 


high pressure. 
estroyers on the 


Mr. STEPHENS. Do you know the condition of those in reserve? 

Admiral WIxStow. They have all been down in San Diego and haye 
been firing torpedoes and their guns very recently. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Do you consider them ail in faltly good condition? 

Admiral WIxSLow. Yes; I think they are all fairly good con- 
og ng for old boats, mind "you; but they do not speed up to the new 


ts. 
a STEPHENS. Admiral, you have no vessels that are new, have 
you 

Admiral WinsLtow. No; we have nothing new. 

Mr. STEPHENS. On the Pacific coast now? 

Admiral WrxsLow. No. 
ee ä Everything that you have there is practically obso- 

s it not 
Admiral Winstow. You would not call those destroyers entirely 
obsolete. They have a military value, 

Mr. STEPHENS. I did not say “entirely obsolete.” I said “ prac- 
tically obsolete.” 

Admiral Winstow. The ships were not good ships originaily, but 
they could still do approximately any fighting that they have ever 
done before if we put them in order. They have low-powered guns, 
* are not very fast ships. 

Mr. STEPHENS. What are the largest guns you have aboard? 

Admiral Winstow. Bight: inch guns. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Eight-inch guns? 

Admiral Winstow. The largest on the Charleston class is 6-inch. 

Mr. STEPHENS. How pay 8-inch guns have you in the Pacific 
Fleet, do you remember? 

Admirai Winstow. Each one of those ships has two turrets, with 
two guns in a turret. The San Diego, for tance, has four 8-inch 
guns. 

Mr. STEPHENS. If you were to approach an enemy with the fleet 
that have, how many enemy battleships do you think it would 
take eonquer the fleet that you have, supposing the personnel of 
both fleets fighting as best they w how 

Admiral INSLow. Bar oe one good battleship ought to be 
moe than all we have go 
STEPHENS. One good oot etleship is more than a match for the 
feet’ that is now on the Pacific coast? 

Admiral bea gh Yes; if she had certain conditions. If she 
had speed, so she could choose her own distance, she could get out 
of our guns, and then we could not hurt her at all. But t 
thick weather or reasonably misty weather, so we could 
close, in on her, we could 0 her considerabl le damage with our guns. 


Ur. 8 Admiral Winslow, you eas a statement 1 
regarding the shortage of personnel in the Pacific Fleet? 

Admiral WINsLOw. As regards the reserve fleet. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The reserve fleet only? 

Admiral Winstow. Yes, sir. I made the statement that the active 
fleet was practically up to its complement, 

Mr. STEPHENS. The reserve fleet short how many? 

Admiral Wixstow. I suppose to put the 1 8 reserve fleet in 


oe mea 


commission, all vessels out there, would take something like 
5,000 men. In all probability under no condition would you put in 
all | the ships, all kinds of ships. 


Mr. Browninc. Do you keep on the reserve fleet 40 if 8 cent of the 
complement on the Pacific, the same as on the RTE e 
A miral Winstow. No; I think it is less than tha t 
Mr. BrowxNixG. Less than 40 per cent of the 83838 
Admiral Wrxstow. Yes, sir. have the exact figures, but I did not 
bring them down. I can insett them in the record. 
The CHAIRMAN. Please do so, 
Admiral WINSLow. There are on board the ene 229; 99333 
220; Maryland, 403; St. Louis, 200; Pittsburgh, 74; Oregon, 220: 
South Dakota, $32; Albany, 109; West Virginia, 2 5 8 202. 
Mr. STEPHENS, Bo the men on the reserve fleet get any sea practice 
ractice 
INSLOW. Yes, sir; they get sea practice sometimes. For 
instance, the Milwaukee is now the flagship of the commander in chief 
of the Pacific. She was not long ago up to San Francisco and then 
she went down to San Diego. 
Mr. STEPHENS. Then the men on the Miltcaukee have had some sea 
ractice ? 
2 iral WrnsLow. Yes; and other ships go to sea once in a while 
for short distances, and there is an effort 10 drill them as much as 
they can, but they do not have gunnery practice, because you can not 
have gunnery practice with a reduced crew like that. 
Mr. 5 The men in 1 25 reserve fleet, while in reserve, really 
She Be, au W gunnery practice 
InsLOw. I do not ? hink they ever do, except on the de- 
ee wet The reserve destroyers have practice. They are not required 
to Save the same gunnery practice that the other ships have, but one 
of them did have practice this — with their small guns and they ha ve 
their torpedo practice, but the ships do not. 


Mr. SWANSON and Mr. BRANDEGEE addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I hope this aniendment will 
not carry. I think it is certainly contrary to the spirit, if not 
to the letter, of the Constitution, which makes the President 
the Commander in Chief of the Army and the Navy. For us to 
attempt to direct where the Navy shall be placed, it seems to 
me, would be to deprive the Commander in Chief of his power. 
Moreover, we must remember that war comes so suddenly now 
that it is decidedly like a thunderclap out of a clear sky. Should 
war come in three or four days or in a week, as the last great 
war came and as war now invariably comes, the existence of a 
law that a certain part of our fleet shall be on the Pacific coast 
would create an embarrassment to the Navy Department which 
Congress should not create. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes. 


Mr. WORKS. Does the Senator from Virginia think there 
would be any greater danger if that provision should be made 
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by Congress than would be the case if the same disposition of 
the ships were made by the Navy Department that is now 
made? 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Navy Department is apprised of the 
situation and the Government through diplomatic sources is 
aware of troubles, they would be much better informed than 
Congress could possibly be of the possibilities of danger and 


the location of any possible antagonist. For Congress to enact 
legislation directing where the Army shall be and where the 
fleet shall be, when it is usual to hold a fleet together, unless 
it be an immense fleet, it seems to me would be a serious mis- 
take, especially now when, as I have said, war comes, not after 
prolonged negotiations, but comes suddenly like a thunderclap 
out of a clear sky. 

I move to lay the amendment on the table. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

Mr. SWANSON, If the Senator from Washington desires to 
address the Senate, I will withhold my motion for a few mo- 
ments. 

Mr. JONES. I do not think the Senator from Virginia ought 
to dispose of the matter by iaying it on .he table. I think the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from California should be 
adopted. 

Mr. President, for a good many years we on the Pacific 
coast have felt that we have not been treated exactly right in 
the distribution of the fleet. We have been told from time to 
time that when we got a certain number of battleships, they 
would then be divided into two fleets; that one fleet would be 
stationed on the Pacific coast and the other on the Atlantic 
coast. My recollection now is that under the program which 
was adopted by Congress quite a good many years ago, it was 
planned to have within a certain period of time 16 battleships, 
with auxiliary vessels, and that fleet would be divided into two 
fleets—8 battleships being the battleship unit of one fleet, and 
8 battleships being the battleship unit of the other fleet; and 
that then it would be very proper to place one of them on the 
Pacific coast and one on the Atlantic coast; and that until we 
got such a fleet, so that it could be divided in that way, it was 
not wise to make that division. 

Now, as I understand, we shall have many more than that 
number of battleships when this program is carried out. While 
the administration—no matter what administration is in power— 
might feel disposed to do what this amendment requires, it 
seems to me that, in view of the action in the past, there ought 
to be a legislative declaration with reference to the matter. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] says that war 
comes like a thunderclap out of a clear sky. That may be true 
in some cases; but I do not believe that any very serious force 
could attack us within a day or two without our knowing some- 
thing about its coming. 

Mr. WORKS. Even if that be so, would not that be an argu- 
ment in favor of the amendment which I have offered? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly; a thunderclap might come on the 
Pacific coast. 

Mr. WORKS. Suppose war should suddenly come on the 
Pacific coast, we would have no navy there practically. 

Mr. JONES. None at all. While I agree with the Senator 
from California, and, in my judgment, no country contemplates 
attacking us, there are those who think that our greatest danger 
of war is not on the Atlantic coast but on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. President, there is another phase of this question which 
appeals to me. If we are to have trouble anywhere. we may 
have it on the Pacific coast. We have a great ocean over there, 
a great coast line, a great territory, and also our island posses- 
sions are in that ocean. Even though we may not need the fleet 
there now for war purposes, we ought to have a ficet there in 
time of peace, in order to maintain and to train an efficient force 
of laborers and workmen at the different navy yards and at 
private yards in the country, so that in case trouble should occur 
we would be able to take care of our fleet when we got it there. 

Suppose that trouble should occur now, and that we should 
require a great fleet on the Pacific coast, we would be handi- 
capped to take care of that fleet in case of any trouble or injury 
that might come to it. We should be lacking in skilled workmen, 
in efficient yards and machinery, and all that sort of thing. So 
it seems to me it is essential to maintain a part of our fleet on 
the Pacific Ocean in order that we may have prepared and 
trained in time of peace an efficient force of workmen and of 
laboring men who could take care of any damages that might 
occur to our ships in time of peace or war. That is a very im- 
portant matter. It seems to me that it is almost as important 
as it is to have our battleships. : 

If we are not able to take care of our ships properly when 
they are injured or damaged, we certainly would be very greatly 
handicapped in case of trouble. Our ships might suddenly 


become useless and remain so because of a Jack of means to 
repair them. 

We ought to have more dry docks on the Pacific coast, as 
well, I think, as on the other coast, and I am going to say just 
a word or two upon that subject. There is only one dock at a 
navy yard of the United States on the Pacific coast that could 
take care of the largest battleships which we have already 
authorized, and that is the dry dock at Bremerton. There is not 
a dock on the Pacific coast that can accommodate any of the 
capital ships authorized by this bill. Now, what will be done 
with those ships when they are built? We would be almost 
compelled unless something is done toward fitting out our yards 
on the Pacific coast so that they can take care of them, to keep 
them on the Atlantic coast in peace or in war; such a condition 
is not only undesirable but it is actually dangerous. My recol- 
lection now is that the dock being constructed at Pearl Harbor 
in the Hawaiian Islands would be large enough to accom- 
modate these ships, but no other dock there can do that; and it 
seems to me that is one matter that ought to be taken into very 
serious account in connection with the passage of this measure. 
It is just as important to have facilities to repair battleships 
as it is to have the battleships themselves, 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon an 
inquiry or two? 1 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAPP. Does not the Senator recognize as genuine the 
claim of those who advocate this extraordinary increase in the 
Navy that it is primarily for defensive and not for offensive 
purposes? i 

Mr. JONES. Yes; I suppose so. 

Mr. CLAPP. Well, admitting that to be the case, would it not be 
the part of good judgment and reason to so distribute the Navy 
that it could serve as a defensive weapon of this country? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAPP. The amendment proposed by the Senator from 
California recognizes the ultimate authority of the President as 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy to distribute the 
ships of the Navy, notwithstanding this amendment, wherever 
in his judgment it is deemed best. This amendment, then, is 
simply a suggestion on the part of Congress that, if the claim 
that the Navy is being built for defensive purposes is genuine, 
it should be distributed in the judgment of Congress, subject to 
the ultimate judgment of the President, for defensive purposes. 
Is not that correct? 

Mr. JONES. That is true. 

Mr. CLAPP. Now, I will ask the Senator if it is not a fact 
that the friends and advocates of this extraordinary naval pro- 
gram, when they are driven to admit, in view of our relations 
with England and the proximity of Canada, that we are not 
contemplating and do not recognize the possibility of war with 
England; when they are driven to admit that the graveyards of 
Europe, which are being more and more filled every day, are not 
a menace to us, finally fall back upon the possibility of danger 
on the Pacific coast because of some purpose or possible policy 
of Japan? Is not that true? 

Mr. JONES. That is the only possible suggestion that could 
be made under the supposition suggested by the Senator, 

Mr, CLAPP. And yet those who advocate the proposition of 
enlarging the Navy for defensive purposes and accept the sug- 
gestion that the only possible danger is on the Pacifie coast, 
present opposition to the suggestion that the Congress declare, 
so far as it ean, its purpose to provide that the Pacific coast 
shall be properly defended. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; they apparently want to keep our ships 
just as far away from danger as possible, and not only make it 
not an offensive fleet, but a sort of runaway fleet. That is about 
the logic of it, at any rate. 

I was just coming to the suggestion which the Senator makes 
with reference to this amendment. The amendment does not 
hamper the President at all; it does not restrict his powers at 
all; it simply embodies the opinion of Congress as to what it 
believes the policy should be with reference to the distribution 
of the ships of the Navy in time of peace under ordinary condi- 
tions. In cases of trouble or danger or war it does not sug- 
gest even any curtailment of his power or authority. 

The Senator from Virginia suggests that the diplomatic offi- 
cers and the President know about many dangers that Congress 
would not know about. Well, this amendment would not take 
away any of their knowledge; they would have the same in- 
formation; and under this amendment whenever the President 
should deem it wise, whether as a war move or otherwise, to 
have all the battleship ficet on one coast or the other, he could 
so order. R 

As I understand, it is simply an expression of the judgment 
of Congress that in ordinary times, in times of peace, when the 
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fleet is simply being used to perform maneuvers and as a fleet 
must be used outside of war, it should be distributed on the 
two oceans along the two coasts. I can see no possible objec- 
tion to it myself, but I can see many advantages that would 
come to us by reason of such action in time of danger and uf 
trouble. I hope the Senate will adopt this amendment as an 
expression of the views of the Senate as to what ought to be 
done with the fleet in time of peace as a real preparation for 
the time of danger and to show the people of both coasts that 
the navr we are creating is a navy for the benefit of all 
the people in peace and for the protection of all the people in 
danger or war. 

Mr. BRANDDGEE. Mr. President, I am gratified that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] did not press his motion 
to lay the amendment upon the table, not that I am in favor of 
the amendment any more than I was in favor of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] yesterday— 
which I thought would entirely destroy the effect of this bill 
in connection with increasing our naval strength—but I do 
think when a Senator proposes an amendment and the Senator 
from Virginia arises and opposes it, it does not follow that all 
debate ought to end on the amendment. I think sometimes a 
Senator is entitled to have a vote on an amendment, and I do 
not think there is any such rush about getting this bill through 
to-day or to-morrow as to warrant the arbitrary method of lay- 
ing upon the table every amendment that is offered to the bill 
which is not approved by the committee. I am willing to take 
my chances, anc I think the country can take its chances, in 
relying upon the judgment of the Senate not to put on bad 
amendments or amendments that would cripple the provisions 
of the bill. 

As to this amendment, Mr. President, irrespective of whether 
Congress has decided to order the fleet about regardless of the 
department and of the Commander in Chief, I have no doubt 
Congress could provide that there should be a Pacific Fleet; 
but, Mr. President, irrespective of that, it seems to me it would 
be exceedingly unwise for Congress to say, in view of the 
limited knowledge it now has upon this question, that one-third 
of all the vessels provided for by the Senate amendment should 
at all times, except in case of imperative emergency, be sta- 
tioned and maintained upon the Pacific coast and attached to 
the Pacific Fleet. 

I think questions like that ought to be determined by the 
judgment of the department and the President of the United 
States, in view of what is most advantageous for the entire 
country at the time to have its vessels doing. 

This amendment provides for not to exceed 10 first-class bat- 
tleships, four of which are to be constructed immediately. 
Suppose four battleships are constructed. I assume that would 
constitute a cruising squadron, a unit. Now, to say that one 
and one-third of these battleships, or two of them if the number 
could not be divided evenly into thirds, should always be sta- 
tioned upon the Pacific coast, it seems to me might defeat the 
very purpose of the amendment in strengthening the Navy. 
They must cruise; they must go through their evolutions; they 
must have their target practice, and it may not always be con- 
venient for them to have it on the Pacific coast or on the 
Atlantic coast. That might not be, under the language of the 
amendment, an imperative emergency. But why should Con- 
gress, except on the broadest lines—such as the establishment, 
if they think it wise, of a Pacific Mleet—take it upon them- 
selves in this informal way to provide just what proportions of 
certain particular ships authorized should always be main- 
tained in a particular place? The units of the Navy must be 
exceedingly mobile. They must be sent around the world, 
perhaps, in practice cruises; and even in ordinary evolutions 
they should be at the disposal of the Navy Department and the 
President. 

The Senator from California says that the naval officer from 
whose testimony he read—I have forgotten his name now— 
stated that there was no Pacific Fleet; and yet this amendment 
provides that one-third of these vessels shall be attached to 
the Pacific Fleet. I do not know, technically, whether there is 
a Pacific Fleet in law or not. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WORKS. Admiral Winslow, who testified upon that sub- 
ject, when he said they had no fleet on the Pacific coast meant 
that they had nothing that could be called a fleet. He is really 
the commander of the Pacific Fleet, or was at that time. I 
think there has been a change made since. But there is nomi- 
nally a Pacific Fleet, in command of one of the rear admirals 
of the Navy. 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. I assume, if there be such a thing, that 
it is merely a name given it by the department. I do not know, 
however, about that. 

Mr. WORKS. It is no more a name given by the depart- 
ment than in the case of the Atlantic Fleet. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I assume that is true also. I did not 
suppose Congress had legislated so that the Atlantic Fleet 
and the Pacific Fleet were statutory fleets; but I do not know. 

Mr. WORKS. Congress has not legislated on this subject at 
all, as I understand. Fleets are constituted by the order of the 
Navy Department, I presume. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I hope that is true, and I hope it will re- 
main true for the present. I think if the Pacific coast should 
be in danger, as the Senator from Virginia has well said, prob- 
ably the President and the Department of State and the Navy 
Department would have as quick knowledge of that fact as 
the Senate or Congress; and I think of all things the fleet ought 
to be subject to the orders of the department and of the Presi- 
dent, absolutely untrammeled by a restriction in an appropria- 
tion bill that would forever tie up three of these particular ships, 
and might make them perfectly ineffective to act with the bal- 
ance of the Navy and to train with them. 

Mr, LODGE. Mr. President, no one can believe more pro- 
foundly than I do in the necessity of two fleets. one on the 
Atlantic and one on the Pacific coast; but two fleets are a very 
different thing from a divided fleet. 

The Republican Party, in its recent declaration at Chicago, 


said: 
strong and so well proportioned and equi: 
prepared, that no enemy can gain a at 


We must have a Na: 
so thoroughly ready an 
g in force on either our western or eastern 


the * and effect a 
coast. 

That means two fleets; and to that we must come, as I 
pointed out when I first spoke when the bill was taken up. 
But we must prepare for the two fleets. We ought to prepare 
on the western coast, as the Senator from Washington said, with 
additional dry docks. Docks are necessary there, and yards. 
We ought to have dry docks there and yards capable of taking 
care of a fleet. But when you command by statute the divi- 
sion of an existing fleet you enter on very perilous ground, as 
it seems to me. 

The President is the Commander in Chief of the Navy, as 
he is of the Army. That is, by the Constitution he has the 
power to direct the movements of the Navy in time of war, in 
time of emergency, and in time of peace; and he does that, of 
course, with the advice of his naval advisers, the men best able 
to direct the movements of the fleet. To divide the Atlantic 
Fleet at this moment would simply give us an inefficient de- 
fense on both coasts, and we ought at the present time to have 
the fleet so that it can be moved to any point of danger. 

I wish to see the Navy built up so that a permanent fleet 
can be very soon established, as it will be established, by the 
Commander in Chief, on the Pacific coast—a powerful fleet. 
When England, as she did for many years, had a fleet in the 
Mediterranean she had also the Channel Flee:, which was the 
immediate protection of Great Britain; but she never divided 
the Channel Fleet and sent part of it to the Mediterranean. 
She maintained two fleets. 

That is what we must come to here, and our policy must be 
directed to that end. But I do think it is running a great 
risk, and certainly is in contradiction of the purposes of the 
Constitution, to undertake to tie the hands of the Commander 
in Chief by statute. It would be a very awkward thing indeed 
if some sudden emergency arose, and, owing to statutes passed 
by Congress, the President was unable to move troops or move 
ships to a threatened point. 

It is not that I am not in sympathy with what the Senator 
from California and the Senator from Oregon urge. I am in 
profound sympathy with both; but I think we must reach it 
by another way, and I think we ought to address ourselves to 
that policy comprehensively. But I should be sorry to see this 
amendment adopted at the present time, for I think it would 
tie the hands of the Executive in a way which ought never to 
be done. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts the distinction between two fleets and 
one large fleet. I heard the Senator speak of two fleets, and I 
did not grasp the meaning of two fleets. 

Mr. LODGE. I mean by that two independent fleets; that it 
should not be the policy, having only one fleet sufficient for one 
coast, to divide it up so that it would be insufficient for both 
coasts, 

Mr. PITTMAN. If there were two fleets the command would 
be just the same—that is, with regard to the President—as if 
they had one fleet? 

Mr. LODGE. Absolutely; absolutely. 
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Mr. PITTMAN. Then the necessity might be just as great 
to combine the two fleets in one ocean as it is now to retain 
one fleet in one ocean, 


Mr. LODGE. It might be necessary to combine the two 
fleets; but my idea is two independent, sufficient fleets for de- 
fense on either coast. Meantime, I think it is a fundamental 
proposition in naval warfare to keep your great fighting fleet 
together and not seatter it. We could do more for the defense 
of the Pacific coast—supposing that we had not established 
two fleets, as we ought—with a single fleet, which could, by 
going the other way, menace an enemy in the East, and force 
him to keep his ships at home, than by having a feeble fleet on 
the Pacific which would not be sufficient to hold back the 
enemy's attack. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
direct a question to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. WORKS. I should like to ask the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts whether he regards this bill as providing a sufficient 
navy to defend both the Pacifie and the Atlantic coasts? 

Mr. LODGE. I think, if.the program of the three years is 
fully carried out, it will. 

Mr. WORKS. I do not quite understand why the Senator 
from Massachusetts should object to an amendment that pro- 
poses to maintain a reasonable portion of that fleet on the Pa- 
cific coast, where the defense is supposed to be needed. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not, Mr. President. I do not object to it, 
but I think that is something that ought to be left with the 
Commander in Chief and his naval advisers. I think it is ex- 
tremely dangerous for Congress to undertake to say that there 
shall be certain forces kept at one place and certain other 
forces kept at another place, so that the President finds himself 
fettered when the hour of eniergency comes. 

Suppose we had a statute providing that a certain number 
of men should be kept in all the defenses of the great ports, 
at Boston, at New York, at Norfolk, and San Francisco. It 
might become imperative, as indeed it has become imperative, 
to move those troops to another point. A statute binds so 
hard; and in case of danger and emergency one essential thing 
is that the commanders in charge of either the military or the 
naval forces should be free to do quickly and at once what the 
situation demands, 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, as I gather the distinction 
between two fleets and one fleet, it is that you have a part of 
the fleet on the Pacific and part of the fleet on the Atlantic coast; 
it is called two fleets. The supreme command of the two fleets 
is the same as the supreme command of one fleet. The Senator 
from Massachusetts is in favor of two fleets. That is, he is in 
favor of dividing our battleships and battle cruisers between 
the two oceans whenever it can be divided without reducing 
below what he thinks is proper the strength of the fleet on the 
Atlantic Ocean. Now, his view of the matter is that there 
should be a preference given in the protection of the Atlantic 
coast over the Pacific coast; in other words, that if our fleet is 
only sufficiently large to protect the Atlantic, then we should 
not haye any fleet on the Pacific until it is increased so that the 
surplus can be added to the Pacific. Under the amendment we 
would be dividing the present fleet, and we would have two 
fleets, one on the Atlantic and one on the Pacific. It seems to me 
that we should have an adequate fleet on both oceans; and if 
this bill does not provide for an adequate fleet on both oceans, 
then, so far as I am concerned, it has not met with my idea on 
the subject. 

Mr. LODGE. I may not have made the distinction which 
was very clear in my own mind clear to the Senator. That is 
that there is a great difference between two independent ficets, 
each sufficient for its purpose, and one sufficient fleet on one 
coast which we divide arbitrarily, .I think we ought to have the 
two independent fleets, Until that time comes I think it is 
sound naval policy to keep the fleet together, whether it is in the 
Pacific or in the Atlantic. The great defense of the country is 
the powerful fighting fleet in being. My hope is that we shall 
have two independent fleets which would operate and be sufti- 
cient without any regard one to the other. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think I understand the Senator. When 
he says two independent fleets, he means independent only as to 
their disposition ; not as to their command. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, no. The ultimate command of all fleets 
must be in the President’s hands, of course, 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; I understand that. 

Mr. LODGE. I did not mean that, 

Mr. PITTMAN. The term “two fleets” simply means the 
disposition or division of the fleet into two parts. 

Mr. LODGE. But I do not want to compel the Commander 
in Chief to divide the fleet until he and his naval advisers feel 
that it is safe to have two separate fleets, 


Mr. PITTMAN. The situation as it develops now is, appar- 
ently, that this bill does not provide for two fleets. It is not 
adequate for two fleets. Not being adequate for two fleets, we 
will have only one fleet upon the Atlantic and no fleet upon 
the Pacific. If that is the case, then it certainly occurs to me 
that Congress has not made adequate provision, because I be- 
lieve it Is admitted that there is just as great, if not greater, 
need for naval protection on the Pacific as on the Atlantic. And 
yet, under the discussion of the matter now, where we are not 
able to have two fleets—which means that we will only have one 
concentrated fleet, and that concentrated fleet will be on the 
Atlantic—the Pacifice will remain in the condition in which it is 
now; that is, without any fleet. Admiral Winslow’s testimony 
is clear on that subject; that is, that we have no fleet on the 
Pacific; that one first-class battleship would be more than a 
match for all of the vessels we have on the Pacific coast; and 
yet, under the argument of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
we are not prepared, even with this increased Navy, to spare 
any of these ships as a Pacifice fleet. They might make trips 
over there and back, but as a fleet for the Pacific they can not 
be spared. » 

I am just simply stating that if that is the position we are in, 
then I regret that we have not made more adequate provision, 
or at least have not started a more adequate program, so that 
the Pacifie might be protected. 

Now, just a word as to this amendment. I would not support 
any amendment that would arbitrarily make a disposition of 
battleships. It is apparent to anyone that an arbitrary dispo- 
sition of troops or battleships would destroy the very power of 
strategy; but I do not take it that this amendment does that. 
If anyone could show that it does, I certainly would not be 
for it. It simply states that until all of those battleships are 
necessary on the Atlantic, or somewhere else, one-third of them 
shall be kept on the Pacific. 

The term “imperative necessity’ does not mean any more 
than “ necessity.” I do not take it that the word “ imperative“ 
adds any strength to the word “necessity.” It simply means 
that one-third of these battleships shall constitute the Pacific 
Fleet, to stay there, not always, but until the President of the 
United States thinks it is necessary for them to be placed some- 
where else. Now, if it amounts to anything on earth more than 
an expression of this body that we believe that some fleet should 
be on the Pacific, then I do not understand what it means; and 
I am not willing to stand here—not because I live in the western 
part of the country—but I would not be willing to see any part 
of our coast absolutely ignored, without any battleship protec- 
tion whatever, and all of it concentrated on another coast. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, as I take it this amendment 
leaves it entirely discretionary in time of great emergency with 
the President of the United States to move a Pacific fleet, if it 
is established, to the Atlantic waters or the Atlantic Fleet to the 
Pacific waters. I desire to submit that there is. first, a very 
great necessity for a fleet in the Pacific, and. secondly, that 
there is an equally great necessity for an expression on the part 
of Congress as to the desirability of establishing a fleet on the 
Pacific. 

The Panama Canal is supposed to have multiplied the useful- 
ness of the fleet. We know from competent authority that the 
Panama Canal is subject to interryption either by accident or 
design. In times of peace it is a useful connection between the 
Pacific and the Atlantic, so far as naval operations are con- 
cerned. In time of necessity it will fail us, because the vigilant 
enemy will strike at our most vulnerable part—that costly 
waterway. 

We have established possessions in the Pacific. I believe it 
is the sentiment of the country now, perhaps, to maintain our 
flag on our island possessicns, no matter how remote or who- 
ever may dissent from that view. Hawaii is a strategie point 
which we can not surrender, and already there is a vast pre- 
ponderance of foreign population. Ninety thousand Japanese, 
whose birth rate last year was 15,000, people that island under 
the American flag. Only by reason of that flag might it be 
called an American possession at all because of the vast popula- 
tion of a foreign people. But recently Count Okuma, the prime 
minister of Japan, spoke with the greatest solicitude for the 
people of Japan living in that island and on the Pacifie coast, 
asserting the right of his country under all circumstances to 
protect and to guard them, 

What is meant by that? Merely the assertion of a right to 
strike at any time, on a moment's notice, just as this power 
struck, at Port Arthur without notice, In case, in its judgment, 
there was sufficient reason or provocation. Without notice! 
What does that signify? That if we have our great fleet, de- 
scribed by the Senator from Massachusetts, in Atlantic waters 
and the Panama Canal is the only means by which it can be moved 
speedily from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and if that nation in the 
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Pacifie should see fit without notice to strike at America, of what 
avail would be this fleet, this great fleet, which we are building 
to-day, for which we are appropriating vast sums of money? 

No question has been raised of this kind until now, and now 
only because we have in contemplation the greater fleet, which 
enables us in a measure to divide it. The Atlantic Fleet would 
be of little avail in case of trouble on the Pacific, Unless there 
was adequate force in the Pacific, any movement of the enemy 
would, in a military and naval view, meet with immediate suc- 
cess. 

Now, certainly that is warning enough. But you will say, as 
many complacent gentlemen say, that there is no danger of that 
great power, young and vigorous, taking up arms against the 
older and more populous country. It is the history of the 
world that young nations come into their being and attain their 
greatness during that formative period. I have no doubt that 
Japan will be one of the great powers in the Pacific some day; 
and if the greatest, it will be when the United States fails to 
realize the importance of protecting itself. The poet Virgil 
says “the wolf cares not how many the sheep are.“ We are 
here safe and prosperous, enjoying the abundance of nature, and 
reck little of the dangers of its interruption. But we are grow- 
ing all the time a more attractive spoil. 

The whole purpose of the preparedness campaign was to 
awaken the people to the necessity of arming themselves; and 
now that this Congress has wisely done so, or is about to do so, 
you hang all your arms in the scabbard on the Atlantic coast, 
when I tell you that the more imminent danger is on the Pacific 
coast, and you can not get your arms there fast enough to meet 
the unexpected attack. 

It is reported Japan has made a treaty with Russia to control 
the Far East. Japan has an addiance with England, offensive 
and defensive. England has vast possessions north of us. Esqui- 
malt is capable of being made a second Gibraltar. A book was 
written by a competent authority called the “ Valor of Ignor- 
ance” not long ago, which shows very clearly, at which many 
people smiled incredulously, that Japan could land upon our 
coast, Which is undefended at many vital points, and invade our 
country. ‘There are 55,000 able-bodied veterans of Japanese wars 
living in California. So we would be in the humiliating position 
of having to meet a frontal attack on the sea and a rear attack 
from the land. Our troops, few as they are, are on cur border. 
Our Pacific Ocean is to-day undefended. As Admiral Winslow 
says, one enemy warship could rout this so-called fleet. So there 
ean be no question at all in my mind, familiar with the situa- 
tion, as I am, living upon the coast, of the danger that confronts 
us, and, secondly, of the necessity of having our defenses there, 
not here. 

Now, why should Congress express itself? For this reason: 
I say Japan is a power, a power that is asserting itself, a power 
that has to be counted with. We all have the greatest respect 
for the fighting qualities of those men, devoted to their country 
in a superstitious way, willing to give up their lives without a 
thought of the sacrifice or the hope of reward, except that they 
shall enjoy the favor of their ancestors. They are a people 
fanatical, and yet so clever and skilled that we can not say that 
they are not in warlike respect equal perhaps to the men sprung 
from the higher civilization on the American continent; for 
very often civilization enervates instead of strengthening when 
we regard men as merely fighting machines, 

Here is that power. Congress is asked to express itself in 
this simple way, that when the fleet is established one third shall, 
except in cases of extraordinary necessity, be made a Pacific 
fleet. There is no question at all but that the President could 
move this fleet from one place to another—it is so provided— 
but Congress declares, solemnly declares, that a Pacific fleet 
should be established. 

There is the necessity for it in this, that the United States is 
under an extraordinary, if not unaccountable, subserviency to- 
day to the power of Japan. We are told it is a very proud and 
sensitive nation and we must deal with all questions arising be- 
tween the two countries in a manner quite unlike the manner of 
diplomacy with which we treat other and even greater nations. 

There is, and everyone knows it, a disposition upon the part 
of the Government at Washington now and at all times to palter 
and to trade and to negotiate and to enter into extraordinary 
agreements unknown to international law or to diplomacy in 
order that these people may be placated. 

When the California school question arose, I think in 1908, 
where the State of California, acting within its undoubted right, 
having full jurisdiction over the subject, undertook, as the men 
from the South will better understand, to segregate the Japa- 
nese schoolboy from the little white girl, the President of the 
United States declared that he would use the full power of 
the Army and Navy of the United States to coerce the soyereign 


State of California in case she dared to act within her clear 
and admitted constitutional right, and by the thunders of his 
denunciation he routed the California Legislature and it ad- 
journed without day. 

That was a trifling incident, and yet at the same time behind 
the roar of the lion there was the strong power of the beast 
himself. And yet we dared not assert it. But it is an open 
secret extraordinary preparations were made by the Govern- 
ment at that time to safeguard our interests. It was the calm 
word and the big stick. “The calm word” was a harsh utter- 
ance addressed to California, but meant to be heard by Japan 
in dulcet tones. The “big stick” was the preparation which 
was made then to defend our interests; and the entire fleet, so 
important in Atlantic waters, was sent where? The White Squad- 
ron was sent around the Horn to the Pacific, and lest it be 
thought in any way a menace it was called an excursion, a 
naval outing, a demonstration by the White Squadron. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, to correct what might go out to 
the country as a false impression, I desire to remind the Senator 
from California that our Navy was so great and is so great that 
when that fleet was in oriental waters—I have the data in my 
office compiled by the Navy Department—we could have mo- 
bilized on the Atlantic coast in a few hours almost the equiva- 
lent of that great fleet sent to oriental waters. I do not sug- 
gest this as in opposition to the Senator’s argument, for I 
am in hearty accord with his position; but the country, I think, 
has come to think that our Navy is so insignificant that our 
entire Navy, practically, was in that great fleet, when the fact is 
that our Navy was so vast that we could have mobilized almost 
the equivalent in a few hours on the Atlantic coast. 

I took occasion to get the figures from the Navy Department 
that I might make a statement like this if the occasion ever 
arose. 

Mr. PHELAN, I am very pleased to learn that. It does not 
affect the fact that a great fleet was sent around in a pacific 
way really to demonstrate our power and possibility to thwart 
any attempt on the part of another country to interfere in 
our domestic affairs; and that country has quite a disposition 
to interfere in our domestic affairs, witness the alien land 
law incident of recent years, The Count Okuma, premier of 
Japan, in a published statement only a few months ago said he 
looked for his people to this “ Pacific outlet.” As the people of 
Europe in the early days looked to this country as an outlet, 
and were welcomed because they were seeking freedom and es- 
tablishing a nation dedicating themselves to those great insti- 
tutions which have since grown under the aegis of the white 
race, so the brown man of Asia now looks to America as a 
Pacific outlet, as a land of opportunity. And the only answer 
we can consistently make to them is the answer made by the 
senior Senator from California [Mr. Wonks! the other- day, 
that they are not assimilable, that the amalgamation of the 
white and the brown race is unthinkable, and the necessity of 
preserving the race is only second to the political necessity of 
keeping up the standards of the population of a democracy upon 
whose shoulders this whole structure rests, If you deteriorate 
our population you destroy our republican form of government. 

I wiil not go into the question of oriental immigration, but I 
am simply driving home the point that we have shown a remark- 
able subserviency to the Island Empire; and now in a report 
before the Senate from the Immigration Committee we have 
another exception in favor of these proud and sensitive people. 

If, let me conclude, the President of the United States with- 
out any direction from Congress sends a part of this great fleet 
that we are constructing to the Pacific it will be regarded as a 
menace, it will be regarded as an unfriendly act, and in the 
light of the acts of the Executives in the past, now and hereto- 
fore, we know that they would, as diplomatie gentlemen, doubt- 
less serving according to their lights the best interests of the 
common country, hesitate to send a fleet out there except in a 
case of imperative necessity. But when the imperative neces- 
sity comes we will have no fleet there to meet the imperative 
necessity. The imperative necessity will be known in Wash- 
ington when the guns are belching forth their fire upon the 
Pacific. 

I am speaking with the utmost calmness. No one can dis- 
pute this in the light of past history. There is the case of Port 
Arthur and all the other cases. I will not enumerate them. 
There are so many in Europe where nations, sometimes called 
civilized, have entered into solemn agreements not to do cer- 
tain things, not to invade neutral territory, and to respect the 
rights of neutrals have wantonly without apology set aside 
their own solemn declarations. 

We can not expect anything betier from Japan, which is just 
emerging from the shell of barbarism. We can not expect any 
more from Japan than from the countries speaking proudly for 
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an ancient civilization. I think in ‘the matter of international 
morals the Japanese—because they are more frank—are su- 
perior to many of the naticns of Europe. They tell us what 
they want and what they propose to do. 

If Congress adopts this amendment and says there shall be 
a fiect in the Pacific, it relieves the Executive of embarrass- 
ment. He need not be subservient any longer under diplomatic 
pressure to this great power in the Pacific. He can say it is a 
direction of Congress. Indeed it will be known throughout the 
world that it is an act of Congress, and therefore the movement 
of the fleet will not excite either resentment or suspicion. 

I know the Senator from Massachusetts fully believes in the 
necessity of two fleets. He understands our problems. The 
only thing he fears is that there will be a divided authority. 
The authority rests only in the Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy of the United States under this amendment. There can 
be no question of that. 

It is much better now to make our declaration on the eve 
of the construction of this proposed navy than at any other time. 
I think it will reconcile the people of this country to the policy 
which we are enunciating, and it will further enable them to 
realize that this country has its possessions in the Atlantic and 
in the Pacific, and that there is no reason whatever why at least 
a third of the fleet should not be permanently located on the 
Pacific coast. If needed in the Atlantic, it can be so ordered by 
the Executive; but during these long days of trial, when we do 
not know between one hour and another, growing out of the 
assertion of our rights, when we shall be assailed, it is of the 
highest importance strategically to have a fleet where we are 
vulnerable and where our rights are being asserted. I submit 
in all earnestness to the Senator in charge of the bill the im- 
portance of allowing the Senate to vote on this amendment, 
and to withdraw his motion that it be laid on the table. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, perhaps I am not familiar 
with conditions on the Pacific coast. I confess I have not been 
in entire sympathy with those who are constantly expecting 
trouble from the Island Empire; but if I felt about this propo- 
sition as do some of those who have spoken upon the subject. 
I should find fault with the amendment proposed by the senior 
Senator from California [Mr. Works] because it did not require 
two-thirds or three-fourths of the fleet to be mobilized on the 
Pacific coast. Í 

Mr, President, I do not believe that there is a Member of this 
body to whom the eastern coast is more sacred than is the 
western coast, or to whom the western coast is more sacred than 
is the eastern coast; and I do not believe we have ever had a 
man in the presidential chair who did not feel that his duty as 
an Executive should be directed as well to the protection of the 
Pacific coast as It should be directed toward the protection of 
the Atlantic coast. I do not believe that we have had a man 
in that chair who would not have mobilized the entire fleet on 
the Pacific coast at the moment he thought there was any danger 
there; and, on the other hand, I do not believe we have ever 
had a man in that chair who would not have taken every vessel 
from the Pacific coast if he had thought it was needed on the 
Atlantic coast. 

It seems to me that the only effect of the amendment which has 
been proposed by the senior Senator from California would be 
to tie the hands of the President, so that he could not act with 
the same freedom that he would if there was nothing in any way 
to control or to direct his actions. I can only see in this amend- 
ment an element of danger to the Pacific slope, assuming that we 
are in danger from the Island Empire. 

Let us see how it would operate in its effect upon the world 
at large. Bear in mind that the Senators from California are 
anticipating danger from the Japanese Empire. They think it 
is a continuing danger—I do not believe it is—but they think so, 
Assume, for the sake of argument, that that position is correct, 
that we should adopt this amendment, and that for some reason 
or other the President, in his wisdom, with the information he 
might have, would deem it good policy to mobilize the entire 
fleet in the Atlantic Ocean; would it not be an invitation to the 
Japanese Empire to make an assault upon the Pacific slope at 
that particular time? If this amendment is to become a part of 
the law, would they not at once conclude that in the judgment 
of the Chief Executive there was an emergency which required 
the mobilization of the entire fleet in the Atlantic Ocean; and 
would it not then be regarded as an opportune time for the 
Japanese Empire to attack the Pacific slope? 

Mr. President, it seems to me that wisdom would require that 
the movement of the fleet be left entirely to the Commander in 
Chief of the Navy. I can not help but feel that it would be a 
very great mistake, in the least, to attempt at this particular 
time to say that any portion of the fleet should be located any- 
where in either of the oceans. Let us leave that to the wisdom 
of the man who is made the Commander in Chief of the Army 
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and the Navy by our Constitution. I am sure Senators do not 
lack faith in the present Chief Executive, nor will they lack 
faith in any other Chief Executive we may have. Certainly, the 
President can act with better judgment when the crucial times 
comes than we, sitting as a Congress, can anticipate the future 
and its needs. I hope the amendment will be defeated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from California [Mr. Works]. 

Mr. WORKS. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
What is the question upon which we are about to vote? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from California [Mr. Works]. 

Mr. PHELAN. On the amendment direct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On the amendment direct. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Stone]. In the absence of that Senator, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when the name of Mr. Sacra of Michigan 
was called). I wish to announce the absence of my colleague 
(Mr. Surra of Michigan] and his pair with the junior Senator 
rg Missouri [Mr. Rrep]. This announcement may stand for 

e day. 

The roll call was concluded. . 

Mr. REED (after having voted in the negative). I voted 
without knowing that the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Sanrx], 
with whom I am paired in his absence, had not returned to 
the Chamber. I therefore transfer my pair with the Senator 
from Michigan to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] 
and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I inquire if the junior Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I have a general pair with that 
Senator, which I transfer to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr, 
Gore], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. I wish to announce that I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. 
By arrangement with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER] I transfer that pair to the Senator from New York 
[Mr. O'Gorman] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. TILLMAN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr, 
Lea] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BECKHAM, I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
SHreELps] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER, In view of the transfer suggested by the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman], I am at liberty 
to vote, and vote “nay.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I inquire if the senior Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Surra] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Then I withhold by vote, having a 
pair with that Senator. 

Mr. HARDING (after having votel in the negative). On 
account of the absence of the junior Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Unperwoop], with whom I have n general pair, I with- 
draw my vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am requested to announce the following 
pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY]; 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr] with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Cuiron]; and 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. MYERS]. 

The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 48, as follows: 


YEAS—18. 
Ashurst Johnson, S. Dak. Phelan Sutherland 
Chamberlain Jones Pittman Vardaman 
Clapp La Follette Poindexter Works 
Cummins Lane Smith, Ariz. 
James Oliver Smoot , 

NAYS—48. 
Bankhead Hardwick Overman Sterling 
Beckham Hollis Owen Stone 
Brandegee Hughes Page Swanson 
Broussard Husting Penrose Taggart 
Bryan Johnson, Me. Pomerene Thomas 
Catron Lippitt Ransdell Thompson 
Clark, Wyo. Lo Reed Tillman 
Clarke, Ark. M mber Shafroth ‘Townsend 
Culberson Martin, Va. Sheppard Wadsworth 
Curtis Martine, N. J. Sherman Walsh 
Fletcher Nelson Simmons Weeks 
Gallinger Norris Smith, 8. C. Williams 
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NOT VOTING—29, 


Borah Gore Lewis Smith, Ga. 
Brady Gronna McLean Smith, Md. 
Chilton Harding Myers Smith, Mich, 
Colt Hitchcock Newlands Underwood 
Dillingham Kenyon O'Gorman Warren 

du Pont ern Robinson 

Fall Lea, Tenn, Saulsbury 

Goff Lee, Md. Shields 


So the amendment of Mr. Wokks was rejected. 

Mr. TAGGART. Mr. President, I found in my office yester- 
day morning a booklet from the Bethlehem Steel Co, In look- 
ing through it I was reminded of the many advertisements 
which I have seen in various newspapers of the United States, 
and particularly since I have been in Washington, in which 
this company calls attention to the armor-plate factory pro- 
posed to be erected by the Government in the naval appropria- 
tion bill, also their offer to the Government. 

Beginning on page 60 of the booklet, to which I have referred, 
the following statements are made by Mr. E. G. Grace, president 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co., to the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs: 

The Senate has passed the bill to construct a Government armor 
plant at a cost of $11,000,000. If the House aout ee this bill, it 
will mean that as soon as the new plant is constructed the twenty-odd 
million dollars now invested in privately-owned plants will have been 
rendered practically valueless, for existing plants bave ample capacity 
to meet all the needs of the Government, 

The question, however, should not be determined merely with refer- 
ence to the interests of private manufacturers. It should be decided 
with reference to the interests of the people as a whole, and especially 
with supreme regard for Adequate nat onal defense. a a 

We will manufacture one-third, or such additional quantity as may 
be awarded te us of the armor 2 1 77 required for the contemplated 
five-year naval program, estimated at approximately 120,000 tons, at 
a price of $395 for side armor, as compared with the price of $425 
now obtained, 

The proposed 33 is lower than has been paid by the Government 
for more 10 years. 

If the foregoing price is not satisfactory, we will agree to permit 
any well-known firm of chartered public accountants to inventory 
our plant and make careful estimates of the cost of manufacture. 
With that data in hand we will meet with the Secretary of the Navy 
and agree to manufacture armor at a price which will be entirely satis- 
factory to him as being quite as low as the price at which the vern- 
ment could possibly maufacture armor on its own account, after taking 
into account all proper charges. x 8 5 72 


We are to-day selling armor to the United States Government at a 
price lower than ony other large naval power in the world is paying, 
even when the Government has itself embarked in the business, Not 
only is that true, but the specifications in the United States are much 
more naa and the wages paid are very much higher than those pre- 
valling any foreign country. 

* s * . * * * 

Steel prices are continually going up, and they are to-day much 
higher than has been the case for anges TE In spite of that, we 
offer to build armor at a lower price t the United States Govern- 
ment has paid for 29 years, and we agree to accept this lower price 
for the next five how 

We also call attention to the fact that though since the war began 
we have been able to get in Europe almost any price we chose to ask 
for ordnance, we have during that period made no addition whatever 
to the selling price to the United States Government of any of the 
ordnance products which we manufacture. 


Further in a letter addressed by Mr. Grace to the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Tursan] under date of June 19, 
1916, the following statements are made: 


As part of the naval appropriation bill as it comes to the Senate 
from the House of Representatives, is a Sirens to construct a Gov- 
ernment armor plant at a cost of $11.000,000. This provision is in 
substance identical with the separate bill passed by the Senate for 


the same pu „ the Senate bill itself not ving been acted upon by 
the Bosse. e proposition thus comes before the Senate as part of 
a new 5 


I desire to present to your committee a proposition from my com- 
pany which had not been made when the Senate previously acted on 
this matter, and which, I venture to hope, may warrant further con- 
rece Saag ale’ the Senate. 

The Bethlehem Steel Co. will agree, for such period as the Govern- 
ment may designate as fully protecting the public interest, to manu- 
facture armor plate for the Government of the United States at actual 
cost of poration plus such charges for overhead expenses, interest, 
ti hth in as the Federal Trade Commission may determine to 


* * * 0 * 

The Bureau of Ordnance, reporting to the Navy Department, June 
28, 1919, stated that without allowing anything for interest on in- 
vestment the. probable manufacturing cost of armor produced in a 
Government plant would be as follows: 


* * 


Capacity of plant 
and cont per ton. 


The bureau estimated that if interest on investment were to be added, 
the sum of $49 per ton should be added to the foregoing charges on a 
plant of 10,000 tons Bios ts 

Our plant bas 12,000 tons capacity, and the average annual amount 
since 1887 which we have been asked to supply to the Government has 
been only 8,280 tons, or a little over 25 per cent of capacity. The 
average cost to the Government for the armor so supplied has been 
$432.62 per ton. 

* * . * » * * 


Such are the economies that we can effect in the manufacture of 
armor in connection with our other products that under present con- 
ditions we can manufacture for the Government cheaper than the 
Government can possibly do so for itself. 

Our company has no inclination to make capital out of the military 
necessities of the United States. In the event of war or threatened war, 
al) the facilities we have for any purpose are at the disposal of the 
United States Government upon its own terms. That means not only 
our armor plant; it includes our commercial plant, and our ordnance- 
making facilities. We have urged no program of preparedness; we 
desire only to be able to serve the Government as we may called upon, 

Our armor plant was built at the uest of the Government of the 
United States. That wye has, by the implicit action of successive 
Secretaries of the Navy, n frequently renewed. 

The Government has acted upon the theory that it was desirable to 
maintain a reserve armor-making capacity not alone for the ordinary 
but also for the unexpected requirements of the Government, 

s s $ $ * * * 

If your committee desires further information, I shall be very glad 
to ees before you and ae you all details in my power. e only 
ask 12 at ou give us a fair chance before you take steps to cripple 
our ustry. 


Mr. President, I know very little about this subject except 
what I have read, as the armor-plant bal was discussed and 
passed before I became . Member of this body. I note in the 
naval bill on page 24 that $11,000,000 have been appropriated for 
this plant. If any private corporation is willing to furnish the 
Government its material at a price as cheap or cheaper than the 
Government can supply itself, and with the declaration that in 
case of trouble or war its plant would be at the Government’s 
disposal, it seems to me, with the trouble that the Ways and 
Means Committee and the Appropriations Committee have had 
in raising money to meet the unexpected and extraordinary ex- 
penses, that if these statements are true it Is too bad to spend 
this $11,000,000 for that purpose. I will ask the Senator from 
Virginia if he can give me some information in regard to the 
proposition. 

Mr. SWANSON. I did not hear the Senator. 
to what provision of the bill is he asking? 

Mr. TAGGART. With regard to the question of building an 
armor plant for the manufacture of ship armor. Can the Gov- 
ernment build such a plant and manufacture the armor as 
cheaply or cheaper than the proposition made by the Bethlehem 
Steel Co.? 

Mr. SWANSON. The Government have estimated, I think— 
we had this matter up here for three weeks, and discussed it— 
that they could build armor cheaper by a great deal than the 
prices they have been paying. As to what prices the Bethlehem 
Co. will accept in order to induce us not to construct an armor 
plant I am unable to say. : 

Mr. TAGGART, In their proposition, I understand, they 
offer to put it at the Government's own price, to be determined 
by accredited experts and Federal Trade Commissioners. 

Mr. SWANSON. That amendment will come up lster. 

Mr. TAGGART. Understand, Mr. President, I am for the 
preparedness plan fully and heartily; but if we could save 
$11,000,000 on this proposition, and obtain the same results as 
though the Government owned a plant, I would be in favor of 
doing it. When the Army bill was up, and it came to the ques- 
tion of the nitrate plant, I was not in favor of the Government 
going into the manufacture of those munitions; but when I 
found that we had to go to South America to get the material, 
and if trouble should come that we would be deprived of that 
source of supply, I was then in favor of that plant. I am in 
favor now of this plant, if the Government can make armor 
cheaper than the steel corporation; but I should like to know 
if we have information as to what basis the Government is 
figuring on, and whether it can make it as cheaply or cheaper 
than the private plant. 

The questions I ask are purely a matter of business, and I 
am anxious to know the answer. Can the Government make 
armor as cheap as it can buy it from outside parties? 

Mr. SWANSON. The Government has never claimed that it 
could make it, except to a limited extent, cheaper than the 
Bethlehem Co. The Bethlehem Co. insists that it can not. The 
Government insists that it can make it cheaper than it has ever 
been able to get it from these companies, and that it will be a 
great saving of money for the Government to have this plant. 

Mr. TAGGART. I should think that before that section was 
agreed to it should be investigated pretty thoroughly to find out 
whether it is possible that sum of money could be saved. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President 


With reference 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AsHursr in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Indiana yleld to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr. TAGGART. I do. 

Mr. OLIVER. I will say to the Senator from Indiana that it 
is my intention, when the committee amendments have been 
acted on, to offer an amendment striking out this provision for 
the erection of an armor plant; and I think when the time 
comes I can convince the Senator from Indiana, and ought to 
be able to convince all other Senators, of the extreme unwisdom 
of such a movement at present. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, the document to which the 
Senator from Indiana has referred, and which was circulated 
to-day, is, in my opinion, a very valuable one. I take it for 
granted that the Senate is already recorded upon this question 
and that the armor-plant provision will remain in the naval 
appropriation bill. But, for the information of future Con- 
gresses, I will ask unanimous consent to have this document 
printed as a public document. I do not want action taken on it 
now. I ask that it be referred to the Committee on Printing, 
so that they may consider whether or not it is wise to have it 
printed. It is full of very carefully compiled information, and 
as this constitutes a very radical departure on the part of our 
Government, I think it well worthy of being embodied in a 
permanent form. 

I therefore make the request, and ask that the document be 
referred to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. REED: Mr. President, I object. 

Mr. PENROSE, I do not know whether the Senator's objec- 
tion is well taken or not. I conferred with the chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs regarding this matter, and he said 
he would be very glad to have it printed. Certainly there can 
be no objection to the dissemination of information, particu- 
larly when the request is made by the defeated party. 

Mr. REED. I have not any doubt that it would be very 
desirable on the part of this concern to have its brief and argu- 
ment printed at the expense of the Government and distributed 
under the franking privilege. I am not sure that I understand 
the Senator's request. Do I understand that he asks unani- 
mous consent that it may be printed as a public document, 
provided the Committee on Printing should give its O. K.? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. REED. I object. If the Bethlehem Steel Co. wants to 
print its defense or its argument, let it do it out of some of the 
profits it has made charging the Government prices for 29 
years. which it now says it is ready to cut to a very large 
degree, although it also says that the cost of manufacture to-day 
is greater than it ever has been in the history of the country— 
a plain, bald confession that it has been despoiling and robbing 
this Government for the past 29 years. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, of course I can reserve the 
right to read this as part of my remarks. 

Mr. REED. Unquestionably, Mr. President, the Senator can 
read it. So can a man read the advertising literature of any 
company; but I hardly think the Senator from Pennsylvania 
would impose that upon the Senate; and if so, we may have to 
have a night session to accommodate the Senator. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I am the best judge of the 
propriety of the matters that I choose to bring before this body. 
This is not an advertisement in any way. It is a discussion of 
a public question; and I intend to bring up this request at a 
little later hour, when the armor-plate matter comes properly 
before the Senate. I will withdraw it for the present. 

Mr. SWANSON, I ask for a vote on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I have an amendment 
to offer. I do not know whether it can be offered at this 
time or not. 

Mr. SWANSON. It will be in order after this amendment is 
adopted. When we get through with this amendment and one 
more—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let me inquire of the chairman just 
what amendment is pending. Is it the paragraph with regard 
to the building of battleships? 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes; to substitute the Senate program of 
building for the House program of building. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. As my amendment comes at a later 
place in the bill, I will withhold it for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, before that amendment is agreed 
to, I want to say just a word or two. 

I am one of those who believe in what is called adequate pre- 
paredness; but in preparing to meet a condition I consider what 
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the condition to be prepared against is. The House passed a 
bill calculated to remedy fatal defects in our naval program, 
including auxiliaries, submarines, and so forth. Under some 
influence, which I will not now discuss, we found ourselves 
with a Navy that was top-heavy, with great, heavily armored 
battleships, and very deficient in certain lines of auxiliaries, 
When the great fleet was sent around the world some yeurs 
ago—a fleet that was the astonishment of the world—figures 
which I obtained from the Navy Department showed that while 
that great fleet was in oriental waters, almost the equivalent of 
that fleet could have been assembled upon the Atlantic coast. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. CLAPP. With pleasure. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator made that statement once 
before this morning. I did not want to interrupt him at that 
time, but I want to ask him about that. Does the Senator mean 
that a fleet of naval vessels could have been assembled here 
that would have been the equivalent in fighting efficiency, caliber 
of guns, and range of that which cruised around the world? 

Mr. CLAPP, I have carefully avoided using the word 
“equivalent.” I say that we could have almost assembled the 


‘equal of that fleet. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. The equal in what respect? 

Mr. CLAPP. In fighting efficiency. It would astonish Sena- 
tors, and it astonished me when I got the information at that 
time. But the point I was making was that with that yast fight- 
ing force we had to hire the carrying of the great bulk of the 
coal necessary for that voyage. In other words, while we were 
top-heavy with great battleships, among the things we lacked 
were freighters, or what are ordinarily called colliers. 

For some years the senior Senator from Iowa has championed 
a proposition to build a number of first-class colliers, so that if 
ever we did need them as auxiliaries to the Navy they would be 
ours to command—not to beg, confiscate, or contract for—and 
that in the interim they might be used in developing trade. espe- 
cially along those lines where private enterprise had not felt 
itself warranted in projecting itself. Such a course would 
strengthen the Navy and go far toward solving the merchant- 
marine problem. 

The House, recognizing the inequality which I have sug- 
gested, very wisely prepared a bill seeking to strengthen the 
Navy at its weak points but not adding any of these great, 
heavily armored battleships. When we get that bill into the 
Senate we find that the Senate has repeated the very mistake 
that has been made during the previous years; and we have 
before us a plan involving three hundred and fifteen million 
eight hundred and twenty-six thousand and odd dollars, an in- 
crease of 45 per cent over the House bill, and an increase of 
$166,000,000, or more than one-half, over the naval bill of the 
Sixty-third Congress, and this unusual increase is due largely 
to the proposition contained in the Senate bill for 10 additional 
great battleships. The Sixty-third Congress left our Navy with 
five battleships authorized, if I remember correctly—four addi- 
tional ones and one to take the place of two that had become 
somewhat obsolete, and that we were able to dispose of to the 
Greek Government. 

In asking what preparedness should be, we must, of course, 
consider what we have to prepare against, 

In November of 1914, in the presence of some three or four 
thousand farmers assembled in the capital of my State, I dis- 
cussed this question and took the position then that while we 
should always have a strong and adequate Navy and should 
gradually develop our Navy to keep pace with our growth, yet 
there could be no necessity for extraordinary and unusual ex- 
penditures, just as the great nations of Europe were wasting 
themselves, their men, resources, and credit. The experience 
of the time since then has strengthened, in my judgment, that 
position; and if there was ever a time in the history of our 
country when we could well await developments in the extraor- 
dinary building up of and additions to our Navy it is to-day. 

It is not my province to discuss the cause of the European 
war, except, perhaps, to say that in the moving cause of that 
war we may learn one great lesson. That the cup‘dity of Russia 
is the force behind that war, it seems to me, can not be success- 
fully challenged. In the diplomacy of Russia a century is 
nothing, and she has long looked forward to the time when she 
could have a southern outlet; and, with that instinct born of 
growth and conquest, she looks longingly upon western Europe. 
Superior to every other nation in her diplomacy, somehow she 
has induced other nations, which some day will be menaced by 
Russian growth, to join in the attempted destruction of the one 
great barrier between Russian domination of Europe and Eu- 
rope itself. 
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When this war in Europe is over, Europe will present a piti- 
ful appeal to the sympathy of the world—her millions of fighting 
men in their graves, her resources exhausted, her national 
credit at a low ebb; and yet we are told that that condition, 
which means almost the ruin of Europe, is the occasion for our 
doubling this year the naval appropriations, as against those 
for the fiscal year 1916, 

Now, I recognize the delicacy of discussing international 
questions in the open forum, and yet we can not avoid a certain 
discussion of this question. Let us look around us and see 
where this supposed necessity lies. Surely it does not lie in 
the possibility of war with England, for if it does then the Ad- 
ministration and Congress are guilty of a want of preparation 
that is almost criminal on our part, with 4,000 miles of un- 
guarded boundary between the possessions of England and our 
own country, with lakes upon which fleets may float and yet 
not a battleship on those lakes, bound on the contrary by an 
agreement with England to refrain from fortifying the bound- 
ary or building a navy upon those lakes. Why, indeed, is that? 
Because every American knows, as every Englishman knows, 
that there never can be war with England and the United 
States. If there is even the most remote possibility of ever 
having a war with England then we are guilty of criminal neg- 
ligence in not preparing to meet that condition, but we all 
realize that such possibility does not exist. 

War with England would be a deplorable thing. War with 
any country would be deplorable, but war with England might 
result in one thing. I believe it would result absolutely in the 
annexation of New York City to the United States. So we 
might find some consolation in the misfortunes of that war. 

But, Mr. President, I repeat, no man in this country dreams 
of war with England, and in our military and naval prepara- 
tions we ignore the possibility of war with England, because 
we do not reckon her fleet as one of the fleets that we must 
meet in naval preparation, and we allow those 4,000 miles of 
boundary to go unfortified and unguarded. Again, I want to 
say I believe in the wisdom of it because of the utter impossi- 
bility of this Nation engaging in war with England. 

The same conditions that make war with England impossible 
make impossible war with any nation to which England sus- 
tains a relation where she is under obligation to take part in 
war as a part of that relation. So in our recognition of the 
relations of England we not only find the impossibility of war 
with England, but the impossibility of war with any nation 
that must depend upon an alliance with England as a part of 
a war program with it. So we eliminate from the necessity 
England and any ally which depends upon England to take part 
in her wars. 

We then have continental Europe left. Continental Europe 
to-day is exhausting herself, as I have shown, and when this 
war is over, when the people of those foreign nations no longer 
feel that sense of defense which comes to a nation in actual 
war, even the credit of those nations will sink lower than it has 
already sunk. The fact is that a people harassed with war, be- 
lieving themselves battling for national life, will take the 
bonds and securities of their country, but when that inspira- 
tion ceases those bonds and securities have got to sink lower 
even than now. Already they have come to this country to 
negotiate loans to carry on the war. 

Mr. President, I do not want to seem facetious, but as boys 
we were afraid of graveyards; we were afraid to enter a 
graveyard at nighttime and in the dark. Strange it is that as 
grown men we will still fear the graveyard of Europe. Into 
those awful graveyards are pouring the life blood, the fighting 
blood, of Europe to-day. Already millions of lives are en- 
tombed and millions more are doomed to follow. Over those 
stricken countries there stalks the grim shadow of coming want 
and trouble. Aye, more than that, when the inspiration which 
comes from a sense of defense is gone there may stalk some- 
thing not a phantom, but the uprising of a people demanding 
that no longer shall the whim of sovereigns consign millions to 
their graves and cover a land with ruined homes, with widows 
and orphans. 

A few weeks ago I saw a picture in a newspaper. It was 
about the time when Mr. Bryan, it was said, was going to 
Europe to talk peace. The picture represented Mr. Bryan 
embarking upon a steamer with his grip in his hand, and on 
the other side were 12 men with crowns on their heads holding 
up their hands in holy horror and exclaiming, “ We will quit 
fighting if you will only stay away.” It was intended as a 
satire upon Mr. Bryan. 

Oh, the lesson that was contained in that picture. By what 
authority did 12 men, because they happened to wear crowns, 
possess the power of saying peace or war shall be the fate of 
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Europe? When this war is over the chances are that there 
wil! be revolutions, not bloody revolutions, but political revo- 
lutions, in Europe that will change and take from 12 men the 
power to command a force that results in plunging millions to 
their graves and covering the land with desolation and sad- 
ness. It will take Europe long years to recover from this war; 
long before that time the battleship authorized by the Senate 
bill will become outclassed and to some extent obsolete. 

Finally, when those who advocate these extraordinary in- 
creases are driven from the possibility of war with England 
and made to see that the graves of Europe will not give up 
their dead to cross the Atlantic and battle with us they are 
driven to the last recourse, and that is the suggestion of danger 
in the Orient and the possibility of war with Japan is pictured. 

Mr. President, it ís true that Japan has shown a wonderful 
alertness, a wonderful bravery, and a wonderful patriotism. 
Attacking Russia upon her outlying possessions, connected with 
the harbor and empire only by two streaks of rust. striking 
that great giant when it was in a stupor and a slumber, she 
inflicted much injury upon Russia. 

But by the token of that power which grows from an empire 
that discards the liability of over-sea territory and confines her 
expansion to a common center, the time will come when Russia 
will be as absolutely intrenched in Korea and Manchuria as she 
is to-day in the Crimea. Driven twice out of the Crimea, Crimea 
is now a part of her Empire. With no outlying possession as 
liability, a nation growing from a common center is like a rubber 
ball, you may indent such a nation, but when the force is re- 
moved the nation springs out to its common circumference 
again. No man can say whether in the future state we can look 
down on this world or not, but if we can some day we will see 
that great power expanding, and some day the nations who to- 
day are leagued in the attempted destruction of the barrier 
between Russia and European expansion will if successful regret 
the part they took in breaking down that barrier. 

But, Mr. President, coming back to Japan, what occasion can 
there be for war with Japan? It is a strange thing that to-day 
the only country on this earth that is talking about war with 
the United States is the United States itself. The only nation 
on earth that is even dreaming or conjuring war with us is our- 
selves. 

Is it any wonder that Japan should grow somewhat proud 
when day after day in this great land of ours, with our triumphs 
of the past, with our patriotism of to-day, with our limitless 
resources, we are depicting the conquest of America by the 
Island Empire? Is it not enough te make an American’s blood 
boil when he hears on every hand this portrayal of the conquest 
of this great land, with her historic achievements reaching from 
Bunker Hill down to this hour, when our resources are so 
limitless that during the last two years at any time we could 
have stopped the war in Europe by simply withholding the sup- 
plies for war. And still we are told on every hand that we are 
menaced by the Empire of the East. It is no wonder if the 
people of that island may some day come to think that they are 
of more consequence in war and in military affairs than they 
themselves may have dreamed. 

We are the natural allies of Japan. We opened the ports of 
Japan. We should ever be the friend of Japan. Of all the 
problems that surround that growing Empire of the Orient, 
the least probable, the most remote that any Japanese states- 
man could think of would be the conquest of this great Republic, 
crossing the sea 4,000 miles to reach our shores. 5 

Notwithstanding the absolute impossibility of that, we are 
still told that we must go on with this vast program. I do not 
challenge the sincerity of men, but I do challenge, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the wisdom of the men who favor this expansion upon the 
theory that Japan is our possible menace, and then when they 
are asked that the preparation we are making here should be 
placed where it may be a defense against Japan they over- 
whelmingly vote down the proposition. What shall be said of 
the judgment that has developed this Senate proposition de- 
claring the necessity for this bill, basing it upon the danger of 
war with Japan, and then turning around and leaving that 
great Pacific coast defenseless, so far as the Navy at present or 
proposed is concerned? 

Mr. President, I am going to deal with one phase of this 
question, and I know I will not only be criticized for it but I 
will be severely condemned and denounced for it, and that is 
the force outside of Congress that is back of this war propa- 
ganda. Ever since I have been in the Senate, every year when 
the naval bill loomed up there was talk of war. It is easy, as 


a rule, I think, to see where the propaganda emanated; but 
never before was there the organized propaganda that has been 
organized in favor of unusual and extraordinary preparation 
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at this time. That propaganda—I know by the positive evi- 
dence of a man whom I have known for years—was instigated 
by the men who profit in this so-called preparedness. 

Why the sudden development of these great dreadnaughts 
when the House in its wisdom had seen that the Navy was al- 
ready top-heavy with dreadnaughts? Why this sudden expan- 
sion and program except to serve the interests of those who will 
gain by this exploitation of the people? I am not criticizing 
Members of the Senate in that. Most of those who favor this 
wonderful expansion live where perhaps they can conjure up 
danger in the graveyards of Europe. 

This propaganda started a year ago last summer. A man 
visited the capital city of my State to organize the Defense 
League—a lawyer who had lived there formerly and who had 
gone to New York. Only a few weeks ago he was in my office, 
and we were discussing the success of the propaganda he had 
been working upon at the hands of the interests that lie be- 
hind it. 

Mr. President, the vital question to my mind is whether the 
American Government, representing the American people, shall 
be supreme or whether great forces that have grown up under 
this Government shall dominate the policy and the purpose of 
the Government. 

It is always easy to adopt some catchword. I was thinking 
the other day of the experience of Paul when he went to 
Ephesus. He was preaching there against idols, and the makers 
of idols gathered a mob around him, and they exclaimed, “ Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians!” That was a wonderful argument; 
as absolutely wanting in logic as a pumpkin is in spirituality. 
Yet it caught the crowd. It is always some catchword., So 
the propaganda for this extraordinary military and naval prepa- 
ration has taken the word “ preparedness,” Of course it appeals 
to every citizen. There is no loyal American who does not want 
his country to be prepared. And yet it is a term so elastic that 
it may mean anything from what is represented by the calm, 
judicial action of the House in framing this bill to the extraordi- 
nary and unwarranted claims of some who insist that we shall 
have a Navy reuter than that of any other nation on earth. 

Back of this cry of preparedness is that sinister force that 
fattens and thrives upon this unusual and extraordinary and 
unwarranted appropriation, and, as in the history of every coun- 
try, that is the element that will suffer least of all by this ex- 
penditure, which would engender the spirit of a bully that 
finally would get us into war with some country. They neyer 
will go to war. 

The men who raise the cry here are safe and secure, and yet 
that cry appeals to the brave, loyal hearts of the boys of the 
Nation and they are the ones who will pay the penalty, the ones 
who will make the sacrifice. 

So, too, in taxes, 

In closing these suggestions I want to make an appeal to my 
Democratic brethren in the Senate. You to-day boast in your 
platform and on this floor of the initiative of Democracy as evi- 
denced in the great policies that you have developed in the re- 
cent administration. You have grappled as Democrats never 
before grappled with the great problem of recognizing that the 
Government is created to advance the moral and material inter- 
ests of the people, and throwing off the thraldom of strict con- 
struction that so long bound the Democratic Party you have 
advanced upon new and broader grounds and to-day recognize 
that the Constitution was made for the American people in- 
stead of the American people being made for the Constitution. 
Under that new and enlarged recognition you have developed 
some great policies. 

A few weeks ago we had before us the river and harbor bill, 
calculated to develop the possibilities of inland navigation as 
well as to deepen the great harbors upon our seaboard. Yet 
there was a hue and cry raised that $40,000,000 were being ex- 
pended for this purpose. However, here to-day it is proposed 
without a quiver to spend $315,000,000 to develop a Navy in a 
time of profound peace, and when the great powers of the 
earth are slowly but surely exhausting themselves of men, re- 
sources, and credit. On this must come a bill for taxation, and 
when the people face that bill, what will they say? Every 
morning our desks are covered with telegrams, “Do not tax 
this,” “ Do not tax that.” When the American people come to 
pay that tax, when they come to realize that back of all this 
cry of preparedness was the sinister hand of privilege preying 
upon the spirit of patriotism, somebody will be held responsi- 
ble by the American people, and it may be, too, that they ought 
to be held so responsible, because, Mr. President, men occupying 
the position of Representatives and Senators should not allow 
themselves to be influenced by considerations or should not al- 
low themselves to be played upon or deceived by this sinister 
force. This force has haunted this country for generations. 


When it organized the National Defense League it had grown so 
bold that the men engaged in making munitions did not shield 
themselves in secrecy, but came out as leading members of that 
organization. 

Well did the great Dolliver once say upon this floor that that 
spirit had grown so bold that its hand seemed to have lost its 
cunning, a spirit that has no regard of patriotism, little thought 
of patriotism. Yet that spirit is disguising itself behind the holy 
name of patriotism, and is carrying us off our feet in this ex- 
travagant, unwarranted, and unjustifiable expenditure. It is 
not only a waste of money. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] in opening the 
debate on the bill well said that this bill was vital and im- 
portant, that If we made a mistake we could not retrace it. 
If we make a mistuke in squandering, we never can retrace it. 
If we make a mistake in economy and it proves a mistake we 
can retrace it. Every battleship that we have kept out of these 
naval appropriation bills in the last 10 years experience has 
shown was a positive gain to the United States, because ex- 
perience has shown that there was no necessity for additional 
battleships. 

So we are now face to face with this proposition. I can 
hardly hope that the proposed proposition to reject the Senate 
committee amendment which makes the increase and restore 
the House provision can prevail. I can hope, however, that 
perhaps in conference the men who represent the House will 
stand firm, and I certainly hope they will stand firm if by any 
chance this Senate provision is retained in the bill. 

Whether I shall vote for the bill or not will depend upon 
some development in the bill later. The bill up to this time 
contains a provision for the establishntent of a plant to make 
armor plate. An effort will probably be made to strike that out 
and if that is successful then the last justification to my mind 
will have gone for voting for the bill. Yet I regard the putting 
of that provision in the bill as something of a sop, because ac- 
companying the proposition to build the armor plant, which will 
take years to accomplish, we will have already committed 
ourselyes to the armor-plate industry of the country in this ex- 
traordinary plan that involves this vast addition of great 
heavily armed battleships. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I shall take only a few 
minutes. I wish to discuss the general proposition and to some 
little extent the program for 10 battleships. 

That we are taking a great step in our naval program no one 
can deny. That the step is uncertain and in some respects un- 
wise probably is equally true. We are advancing from a past 
of parsimonious and insufficient legislation to a future of reck- 
less and spasmodic expenditure, In our past programs there 
has been no proper coordination of the several parts of a great 
naval fighting machine, and this bill, though liberal to a degree 
of extravagance, gives no assurance of a Navy best adapted to 
new conditions of warfare. 

We look in vain through the report of the Naval Committees 
to find the foundation scheme for the structure of our mightier 
Navy. We listen to the opening arguments in vain for the rea- 
sons which justify the expenditure along particular lines of 
construction, There is no consensus of views of the two Houses 
of Congress or the two committees of the respective Houses 


that have had this important piece of legislation under consid- ` - 


eration. Both found their action on the premises that our very 
national life depends upon a huge expenditure of money for the 
construction of a mighty Navy, but neither agrees in any respect 
on the important question of how the money shall be expended. 
The ordinary reader would naturally expect that if our 
country is in great and imminent danger these august com- 
mittees and those having the responsibility of the initiation of 
needed legislation would have some common understanding as 
to where the danger is liable to come from, where we would 
be liable to be assailed, and what means should be taken to 
meet the imminent danger. The only idea which the reader 
would gather from the committees having the matter under con- 
sideration would seem to be that we need $500,000,000 worth 
of additional naval power, and it matters little along what lines 
the expenditure is made. Certainly one can not but be amazed 
to find that after having continued a program for years which 
required two battleships annually that the House committee and 
the House, in this period of great danger, have voted to discon- 
tinue the construction of battleships altogether, while the pro- 
gram of the Senate committee is that our national life depends 
upon a program which shall call for 10 additional battleships. 
There certainly is wide difference between the House com- 
mittee view that we need no more battleships and the Senate 
committee view that we need 10 more, 4 to be begun as soon as 
practicable. With this divergence between House and Senate 
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think the country has a right to know what facts governed the 
House of Representatives in putting through a naval appropria- 
tion bill with no battleships, and an equal right to know what 
reasons actuated the Senate committee in so ignoring the House 
view. I sought to secure some enlightenment the other day in 
a question which I propounded to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts concerning the reasons which governed the House, or were 
assumed to govern it, in altogether abandoning the construc- 
tion of battleships. If the information which I received meant 
anything, it meant that the House had no view whatever, or, if 
it had, it had failed to express it. The beautifully phrased 
argument of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], reiter- 
ating the claim often made that the control of the seas is essen- 
tial to victory in any great war, that the god of battle always 
smiles propitiously on the nation with the greatest navy, fails, 
however, to assist us in arriving at the principal question—how 
that supremacy is to be attained. I assume that 10 battleships 
of the dreadnaught type, when completed, armored, and ready 
for service, will cost us at least $180,000,000. The House does 
not think we need to spend one dollar of this; the Senate thinks 
we need to spend all of it. The House, so far as I know, has 
failed to give us any reason why we should construct no more 
battleships, and the Senate, with equal reticence, has failed to 
show why we should have 10. 

In these days of bureaucracy, I suppose the Senate committee 
was governed by the advice given by the Naval Board or War 
College. I do not know whether the Naval Board changed its 
view after the bill had passed the House or whether the House 
in a paroxysm of independence used its own judgment in the 
matter. I do know that the Navy War College, through Rear 
Admiral Knight, now comes forward and says, in substance, that 
the Senate provision for the immediate construction of four 
battleships is all wrong. He says: 

If the number of ig ye ships to be appro ropriated for this year is 4, 
I recommend that all battle cruisers. If the number is 6, I aai 
mend 4 battle cruisers and 2 dreadnaughts. If the number is 8, 
I recommend 4 battle cruisers and 4 dreadnaughts. If the number is 
10, I recommend 6 battle cruisers and 4 dreadnaughts. 

Anyway, if we are to have only 4, he recommends that those 
4 shall be battle cruisers and not dreadnaughts, as is provided 
by the committee; in other words, Mr. President, the expert 
testimony says that this money which the Senate proposes to 
spend for 4 out of 10 battleships provided for had better be 
spent for cruisers. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. In order that I may understand this mat- 
ter, I desire to ask, Does the Senator from North Dakota under- 
stand that this bill provides for no battle cruisers at all? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I do not. I understand that it pro- 
vides for battle cruisers, and then, in addition, it provides for 
10 battleships, 4 of which are to be constructed immediately ; 
and Admiral Knight recommends, if I understand his sugges- 
tion, that those 4 ships had better be 4 additional battle cruisers 
than 4 battleships. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Now, just a moment. Does not the bill 
provide for four first-class battleships of the dreadnaught type 
and for four battle cruisers, thereby exactly complying with the 
recommendation of Admiral Knight? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; the bill provides for 6 battle cruisers 
and 10 battleships. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. The chairman of the committee 

Mr. McCUMBER. Admiral Knight’s recommendations were 
made only one day ago, and that was after the Senate commit- 
tee had provided for four additional battleships, while the House 
of Representatives had provided for none. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Irrespective of when the provision was 
adopted in the bill or when Admiral Knight spoke, the fact is 
that they coincide exactly now, is it not? 

Mr. MeCUMBER. No; the fact is, as I understand, that 
Admiral Knight proposes that the money which is now provided 
for the four battleships had better be provided for extra battle 
cruisers rather than for four extra battleships. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator from North Dakota had 
better read the previous part of his speech over again—just the 
last few lines—for I distinctly understood him to say that 
Admiral Knight said that, if the proposition was whether we 
should have dreadnaught battleships or whether we should have 
battle cruisers, he would prefer cruisers, but if we could have 
both he would prefer both. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No one would question for a single moment 
that if we could have four first-class battleships we would be 
that much stronger. Admiral Knight naturally wishes for ad- 
ditional strength in both cruisers and battleships. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. That is not the question. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Admiral Knight does not claim that we 
do not need that many battleships; but he says if we are to 
expend only a certain amount of money, we should expend that 
portion which we are now providing for four battleships, as I 
understand his statement, for battle cruisers. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator’s remarks, if they have any 
force at all, and if I understood them correctly, were to the 
effect that he was criticizing this bill because it did not con- 
form to the recommendations of Admiral Knight. In my opinion 
it exactly conforms to his recommendations. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, possibly the Senator from Connecti- 
cut had better wait to see what my criticism is. I am simply 
reading the statement made by Admiral Knight as to what his 
recommendations would be, and they were made some time 
after the bill had been reported to the Senate. I would hardly 
have thought, if he had intended to conform his ideas entirely 
to this bill, that he would have made a recommendation at this 
time and said that he had changed his mind since the battle 
off Jutland had demonstrated certain things, because these 
provisions had all been adopted by the Senate committee, as I 
am informed, before that battle had been fought. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me; Admiral Knight, who is president of the War College, 
was asked his opinion in the event a certain building policy 
were pursued what type of ships should be constructed, to which 
he replied : 

If the number of capital ships to be provided for this year is eight, I 
recommend four battle cruisers and four dreadnaughts. 

The number of capital ships provided for in the pending bill 
is eight, and it provides for the construction of four battle cruis- 
ers and four battleships, as recommended by Admiral Knight 
and as recommended by the General Board, precisely carrying 
out the recommendations of Admiral Knight made to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy in regard to a building program. 

The Admiral further said: 

If the number of capital pes to be provided for this year is four, I 
recommend that they all be ba cruisers. 

And I think we would all concur in that, because we have no 
ships of that class. Here is the statement of Admiral Knight. 
I will hand it to the Senator if he so desires. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have the report here. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will read the bill, he will 
see that it conforms to the suggestions of Admiral Knight. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Tue House provided for no battleships, 
while the Senate provides for 10 battleships, 4 to be begun as 
soon as practicable. 

Mr. SWANSON. And appropriated for this year. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. Now, note the very first statement of 
Admiral Knight: 

of 1 t T f 
tour, T recommend that ali be batti ervanse, Dns (OF tls year is 

Mr. SWANSON. I think that is right, and I concur in that, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, the number that the committee 
recommends for this year is four, is it not? 

Mr. SWANSON. Not capital ships. We recommend eight 
capital ships, consisting of four battle cruisers and four battle- 
ships. That is in accordance with the recommendation of 
Admiral Knight, who said if eight capital ships were author- 
ized, four should be battle cruisers and four should be battle- 
shi 


ps. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia say that we appropriate in this bill for eight capital ships 
this year? 

Mr. SWANSON. This year. 

Mr. CUMMINS. How much will eight capital ships cost? 

Mr. SWANSON. Each battleship is to cost $11,500,000 and 
each battle cruiser $16,500,000. 

Mr. CUMMINS. As I understand, that does not cover the 
total cost; it may include machinery, but it does not include 
armor and armament. 

Mr. SWANSON. They may cost four or five or six million 
dollars more. I have here the estimates, which I can give to the 
Senator, which state exactly what the cost will be. 

Mr. CUMMINS.. I think the Senator is in error when he says 
this bill appropriates for eight battleships this year.. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the Senator will permit me, the Sena- 
tor from Virginia does not mean that we appropriate the entire 
amount for the complete construction and equipment of the 
ships, but only such part of the money as would be required 
during the next fiscal year. 

Mr. SWANSON. We authorize the Navy Department to con- 
tract at once for eight capital ships. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the authority is to contract 
for all at once; but the appropriation, as I gather it, will not 
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half pay for eight first-class ships, possibly for not more than 
one-fourth of that number. 

Mr. SWANSON. We simply make the appropriation as the 
money may be needed; we do not appropriate three or four years 
ahead. : : 

Mr. McCUMBER,. The particular point I wished to bring to 
the attention of the Senate is the greater value which Admiral 
Knight accords to the cruisers in case we are limited in our 
expenditure, a value which I think this war has clearly demon- 
strated. 

However, Mr. President, I wish to get at the source of this 
advice and determine its real value as expert advice. I confess 
we lose some of our confidence in naval expert advice when we 
find it admitted that it never occurred to our naval experts 
before a certain sea battle that a cruiser could be used to engage 
a battleship until such battleship could be engaged by one of its 
own class, 

Rear Admiral Knight calls attention to the Battle of Jutland 
and the claim made by Admiral Jellicoe that “ they were seek- 
ing to hold the enemy fleet until Admiral Jellicoe could come up 
with the dreadnaughts.” I do not know whether that is a cor- 

rect version of the Battle of Jutland or whether the British 
fleet, thinking it had only to deal with cruisers of its own class, 
suddenly found itself trapped and battling at short range 
against superdreadnaughts. Even the advising admiral does 
not know whether the cruisers were destroyed by mines, tor- 
pedoes, or opposing battleships. This new use for battle cruis- 
ers seems to have dawned on our experts only after this Battle 
of Jutland. The surprise to the average thinking man is that 
the War College never thought of this use of the cruiser until 
it was demonstrated in this battle. And this one incident, this 
new discovery, is of such great weight and importance that it 
overthrows all past calculations. I am sorry to learn, Mr. 
President, that this new use of the cruiser has been ascertained, 
or, rather, I may say that I regret exceedingly that some other 
and better and less expensive way in life and property could 
not be found to engage the greater sea monster and notify its 
enemy of its proximity than to send down to the bottom of the 
sea an indefinite number of cruisers, with their thousands of 
brave men, just to bait the battleship until the arrival of its 
equally powerful enemy. 

I shall hope that the War College may be able to conceive of 
some less costly method of engaging the enemy until it can be 
met with warcraft of its own class, However, if I understand 
the view of Admiral Knight fully, it is that these cruisers 
should not have engaged the battleships at such close range; 
and as this seems most reasonable, I am more inclined to the 
view that Admiral Beatty, commanding the British squadron 
of cruisers, did not purposely bring his lighter vessels into 
such close contact with the enemy dreadnaughts, but that he 
was misled by the fog and was not aware that back of the line 
of cruisers was hidden the dreadnaughts of the enemy. 

I think, Mr. President, we are misleading the country in the 
expression we are continuously using in reference to our naval 
program. We are always referring to it as a program of de- 
fense, We, of course, are not deceiving ourselves. We know it 
is a program intended for efficient war power. There can be 
no such thing as a merely defensive naval warfare. Navies 
battle on the broad seas within a domain common to the world. 
They strike wherever the blow will be most effective. That 
blow is generally most effective when almed at the commerce 
of the opposing nation. We all know that no nation on the face 
of the earth would be foolhardy enough to attempt a real inva- 
sion of the United States proper. I doubt very much if any of 
them would be foolhardy enough to attempt even the bombard- 
meut of our great cities, defended, as they are, by coast bat- 
teries and, as they will be, by mines and submarines, 

Any war that we may ever have with any great nation will 
be fought out on the ocean. It will be a war for the destruc- 
tion of the commerce of the two nations engaged. Our Navy 
is not intended merely to defend our own commerce; it is 
equally intended to destroy the commerce of our enemy. With 
land batteries equipped with guns of the greatest caliber and 
power, with mines and submarines, we ought easily te be in a 
position to defend our coast against the extremely remote chance 
of assault. But so long as we hold the Philippine Islands, the 
Hawaiian Islands, or Porto Rico; so long as we must guard 
the Panama Canal, we shall need a navy equal in fighting 
power to that of any country with which we would be liable 
to have war. We shall need sufficient battleships to convey our 
troop ships to these localities, these vulnerable points, which 
we bave inherited with our expansion. 

I have not seen in this war anything to justify the assertion 
so constantly made that the dreadnaught must continue to be 
the backbone of our naval prowess. It may be admitted that 
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the dreadnaught can stand greater punishment from the enemy 
guns at a given range than can the cruisers. I think, how- 
ever, that that remains to be demonstrated. Certainly the pre- 
dreadnaught type have not been conspicuous in their ability 
to keep afloat in the Dardanelles campaign, nor the super- 
dreadnaught to withstand submarine, mine, or torpedo. The 
only vessels that really have accomplished anything in this war, 
outside of submarines, have been the swift cruisers with long- 
range and powerful guns, and my own judgment is that for a 
given amount of money we can accomplish more effective work 
in the construction of a greater number of fast cruisers. What- 
ever may be the view of Admiral Knight, with reference to the 
number of battleships, I agree at least with what I believe to 
be his view, that we are comparatively short of battle cruisers, 

The immediate question, it seems to me, in naval warfare is, 
What character of war vessel can inflict the greatest injury to 
the enemy? When you strike at the commerce of a nation you 
strike at the life of that nation, This is at least true of most 
great nations. There is no country in the world, as I have 
suggested many times before, that can meet us on equal condi- 
tions on the sea, even though their armaments might be equal, 
We could withdraw all of our commerce from the outside world 
without any great suffering. We can produce all the clothing, 
all the food, all the guns, all the ammunition, all the steel, all 
the copper, and all the other materials necessary to equip, arm, 
and maintain an army of 15,000,000 men and keep them con- 
tinuously in the field, and we can, in addition to that, furnish 
all the material for the necessities and comforts and even 
luxuries of our people without going outside of the boundaries 
of the United States. No other great nation can do this. So 
the destruction of our commerce, while it might be a great 
injury to us, could not seriously affect our national life. 

Other nations must live on their commerce. Great Britain 
could not continue six months if the channels of trade were 
impeded and her food and clothing supply cut off. If, there- 
fore, we should wish to strike at the heart of our adversary, 
we can do it more effectively with our commerce destroyers, 
the swift cruisers, which, escaping the slower battleships, could 
deal death and destruction to the merchant marine of our 
enemy. 

I shall support any amendment to cut down the battleships 
and increase the cruisers. I shall vote for the bill eyen though 
it may not conform to.my own views. Whether rightfully or 
wrongly, the press of the country has created a spirit of appre- 
hension of danger to this country, and the people are in that 
state of mind that they are willing to shoulder the burden for 
increased naval power. My hope, however, is that, instead 
of increasing to such a great extent the number of super- 
dreadnaughts, which have not proven very effective in this war, 
we shall expend the money for the more effective weapon of 
warfare, namely, the battle cruiser, 

There is one provision in this bill, however, which I deem far 
more valuable than all the others, and if that provision would 
challenge the earnst endeavor of this country, if it would bring 
into play a diplomatic effort as strong, as persistent, and unre- 
lenting as that used in the construction of these implements of 
death provided in this bill, we should not need to ever com- 
plete this program. I refer to the provision for inviting the 
nations of the world to disarm. The time is not far distant 
when this most horrible exemplification of brute force as a 
means of settling international difficulties will have demon- 
strated its inefliciency as a mode of settlement as well as its 
criminality. When the accounting has been had, the books 
balanced, and the slaughter and devastation laid bare to the 
world, the people will be in the proper mental state to compre- 
hend the necessity for national arbitration, and if, at the end 
of this colossal war, any nation still survive which refuses to 
accede to a world demand for an international code fixing the 
rights, duties, and obligations of every great nation of the 
earth and providing for a great international tribunal to 
decide every question of difference, then all other nations 
should unite to force the recalcitrant country into submission, 
as the people of a community unite to capture and chain a mad- 
man with murderous mania. 

Mr. President, while I am as certain as I am that the sun will 
rise to-morrow that the time will come—and, in the life of na- 
tions, will come soon—when all of the great nations will unite 
in a great international compact for the preservation of the peace 
of the world, I am well aware that that time has not yet ar- 
rived, and that just so long as other nations are armed to the 
teeth, just so long as they settle their differences by the arbitra- 
ment of arms, just that long must we be prepared to back our 
arguments at the cannon’s mouth; but, Mr. President, that does 
not mean that we need to go into any wild extravagance in our 
expenditures for naval efficiency and for national preparation. 
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We do not need a Navy greater than that of Great Britain; we 
do need a Navy that is sufficient in power to enable us to defend 
all of our outlying possessions against any other naval power; 
but what we need more than anything else to-day is a merchant 
marine, and that which will go with a merchant marine, the 
necessary equipment to support and attend the great Navy which 
we are providing to-day. I hope the day may soon come when 
we shall have such a merchant marine. We can never have an 
efficiently coordinated Naval Establishment without it. I can 
not but believe, Mr. President, that, measured by its effectiveness, 
we are building up a Navy with a disproportionate number of 
dreadnaughts; that we are surrendering grim utility for the 
more showy appearances. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I shall not vote for this bill 
through fear. No matter what other people may think of us, 
there is no nation that seeks a quarrel with us. This has been 
clearly shown by recent events. 

If I had my way I would change this bill in some essential 
features. I would provide for more of the largest dry docks at 
our navy yards, in order to have ample facilities to care for our 
ships when built. I would build fewer capital ships and more 
swift scout cruisers, destroyers, and many more submarines, and 
offer more liberal inducements for the development of the effi- 
ciency of the submarine, I am not a naval expert, and I know 
that the naval experts are for the large ships. There are reasons 
for their views, but they will admit their error by and by. If 
any ship has shown its effectiveness and deadly power in this 
war it is the submarine. When the war is over its toll of war- 
ships and merchant vessels will be greater than that of any 
other class, and there will be many that it has sunk for which 
credit will not be given. I can not have my way now, but it will 
not be long until battleships will go and our bulwark by sea 
will be the submarine, which never becomes obsolete until actu- 
ally put upon the scrap heap. 

A strong navy and just and reasonable demands are an abso- 
lute guaranty for us against attack. We may well diminish 
the cost of our military force on land by the increase on the sea. 
We should build our Navy with no nation in view but the United 
States. If it should have rank as compared with other navies, 
there is more reason for its being first than second. 

On May 15, 1902, the naval appropriation bill was under con- 
sideration in the House of Representatives, of which I then 
had the honor to be a Member. That bill carried a liberal 
program for the development of the Navy and its navy yards. 
During the consideration of the measure I said (p. 5499 of the 
Recorp) : 

Mr. Chairman, I am in full accord with the policy of this committee. 
I believe in building up the Naval Establishment of this country. espe- 
cially the navy yards and the Navy itself. The country is in favor 
of this policy, and any advance will be hailed with delight throughout 
the Nation. We want a strong and powerful Navy. In my judgment, 
and in this I speak for myself alone, we should have a Navy the equal, 
if not the superior, of any nation on earth, England not excepted. Our 
position in the world’s affairs to-day demands this. * s 

test conservator of peace is to be prepared for war.. * 
must not invite attack by our weakness. We have possessions that are 
most inviting to other nations. They would be the first and probably 
the only object of attack in case of war, and however much some may 


desire to ipo: rid of these possessions, there are none who would not 
resist to the last any attempt of another nation to take them by force. 


port of the world, 


carries at its masthead the ins of th 
has sprung Tp in the Westland, the product of all that is best and 
strongest in the Old World; and in the waving folds of its red, whit 
and blue the r. 1 and ests Ores. of every race an 
clime see a beckoning inviting them m poverty to plenty, from 
distress to happiness, from tyranny to freedcm, from despotic to repre- 
sentative government. 

Those words were spoken from conviction and not from fear. 
Those views I have largely held ever since and I now hold them, 
I want a strong Navy to insure peaceful respect for our just 
rights and not to enforce unjust demands. I want a strong 
Navy to win regard, not to arouse fear. I want a strong Navy 
to elevate our people, not to humiliate others. I want a strong 
Navy as an integral part of the Nation and symbolical of its 
power, insuring honor and esteem from peoples and peace with 
all the world. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I desire to say just a few 
words, partly in explanation of my vote last evening on the 
motion to table the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Norrts]. I do not desire it to be understood that my vote 
against the motion to table was an expression of my belief in 
the merits of the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska; 
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but the Senator from Nebraska was the only one who had 


spoken on that important amendment. The hour was late. It 
was then within a few minutes of the time of the recess. I did 
not know but that others might desire to speak on the amend- 
ment, and I thought it no more than fair that the matter should 
go over until this morning, when opportunity would be had, if 
it was desired by anyone, to speak on the amendment, and that 
a vote could be then had upon the amendment directly. 

But, Mr. President, so far as the vote on the amendment re- 
flected the opinions of Senators, I have no complaint to make. 
I am of the same opinion as indicated by that vote. The amend- 
ment, had it been adopted, would have largely nullified this 
bill, with the principal features of which I agree. It would 
indeed be a very happy consummation if, as contemplated by 
the amendment, this great Government could, at the close of 
the war in Europe, be a party to the treaty which would settle 
the terms of peace to the extent at least of providing for a 
limitation cf armament; to the extent of providing for an in- 
ternational court of arbitration and an international navy that 
should have for its work the enforcement of the decrees of that 
court; that would be a consummation devoutly to be wished; 
but in the meanwhile, and under the terms of that amendment, 
there will be the uncertainties of the war—first, the uncertainty 
whether it shall last three months, six months, nine months, or 
whether we shall measure the duration of the war in years; 
whether the length of time we are precluded from starting on 
the battleship and cruiser building program until the war is 
over. There is the further uncertainty that our proposal to be 
made parties to the treaty of peace for these purposes would 
be welcomed or accepted. We would have no right to inter- 
vene, no cause of protest if not admitted. And so, Mr. Presi- 
dent, under present conditions I think we must view proposi- 
tions like these as quite impracticable. 

I am in favor of the main features of this bill. I profess no 
expert knowledge in naval affairs or as to the comparative 
merits of a dreadnaught and a battle cruiser as a fighting ma- 
chine. I must depend for my information and for my guidance 
in that respect upon the Navy Board and upon the testimony 
of the experts who have gone into and understand the subject, 
and who in turn appear to have learned some lessons from the 
recent great naval battle in the North Sea; lessons which very 
properly, as it seems to me, have changed expert opinion and 
brought it to realize the necessity for more battleships. Hence 
the reason for four battleships of the dreadnaught type, to be 
built as soon as practicable under the terms of this bill. 

Mr. President, when I think of the vast extent of our coast 
line on the east, on the Pacific, and, too, on the south; when I 
think of our great national resources, our population, and our 
foreign commerce as it is and as it is to be, of our island pos- 
sessions, and last, of the possible exigency of war, I can not 
help but think that the Navy provided for by this bill is not 
greater than should be expected of us nor more than com- 
mensurate with our needs as a great world power. 

I have noted, Mr. President, something of the growth of 
public opinion in regard to preparedness as it relates to both 
the Army and Navy. I remember how it was in the far in- 
terior and in my own State at the beginning of this session of 
Congress, and how I received protest after protest against any 
great program of preparedness, and many protests against any 
further preparedness whatever by way of additions to either the 
Army or Navy strength and equipment. But as time has gone 
on, as the people have been educated and witnessed the object 
lessons furnished by Mexico and conditions on the border, as 
they have come to see that an attack on either coast would be 
an attack upon our whole country, affecting its integrity and in 
its entirety, they have become more and more in favor of pre- 
paredness; and I hear no complaint now as against what might 
at one time have been termed the extravagance of the pending 
bill; what a few months ago would have seemed excessive is 
now deemed reasonable, 

One thing has been brought about by the discussion every- 
where in regard to the need of preparedness as it pertains to 
both Army and Navy; I think it is worth a great deal to the 
Nation, and that is a new spirit, I may say, of patriotism and of 
national unity. They are saying now, “Let us be prepared, 
not for adventure, not for aggression, not for exploitation, but 
prepared in order that America, American rights, and American 
citizens everywhere may be ed and protected.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment passed over. 
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The Secrerary. The next committee amendment passed over 
is the amendment which proposes to insert, beginning after line 
22, on page 4, the following: 

For the purpose of expediting the transaction of the necessary de- 

ental business in connection with the construction of new vessels 

erein and heretofore authorized and the increases in pnel, the 
Secretary of the Navy is authorized to employ. in accordance with the 
provisions of the civil service act of January 16, 1883 (22 Stats. 
at ia . 403), during the seali year ending June 30. 1917, such civil- 
jan 8 employees in addition te those authorized in the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial appropriation act A t tay May 10. 
1916. as may be necessary to carry on the work of the Navy — 
ment and its various bureaus and offices, and the sum of $250, ts 
hereby appropriated for the pay of such additional employees, the total 
of such expenditures not to exceed for: Office of the Secretary. 810.000; 
Office of Chief of Naval Operations, $5,000; Office of Solicitor, $4,000; 
Office of J Advocate General, $6,000; Bureau of Navigation, in- 
eiuding one chief of division, at 82.250. $18.000; Office of Naval In- 
telligence, $5,000; Bureau of Steam Rostherne: 1.000; Bureau of 
Construction and Repair, 841.000; Bureau o nance, 810.000; 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. $39,000: Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery, $10,000; Bureau of Yards and Docks, $75,000; and Office of 
Naval Militia. S3. 000: Provided, That a report shall be submitted to 
Congress at the beginning of its next regular session showing in detall 
the number of ns so employed. their duties. and the compensa- 
tion paid to each: And further, That the sum of $25. is 
hereby appropriated for the purchase of such stationery, drawing ma- 
terials, and furniture as may be required by the various bureaus and 
offices of the Navy to carry out the duties imposed upon 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. The next amendment passed over is the 
amendment on page 184, offered by the junior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Prrrman], to insert after line 12 the following: 

h d every empl f th rd factori 
ey aerie and apa Aier o United States — . — is —— 
nted 30 days’ leave of absence each year, without forfeiture of pay 
Sarg such leave: Provided, That it shall be lawful to allow 2 rata 
leave only to those serving 12 consecutive months or more: And pro- 
vided further, That in all cases the heads of divisions shall have dis- 
cretion as to the time when the leave can best be allowed. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, at whose suggestion did 
that amendment go over the other day? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment was offered 
by the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman}, and it went 
over on the suggestion of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 


OLIVER]. 

Mr. SWANSON. That amendment was offered by a member 
of the Naval Affairs Committee, and the committee had con- 
sented that it should be offered as a committee amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. It is the last committee amendment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I understand that. 

Mr. LODGE. If we put it over, we hold back individual 

amendments. 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. I understand that; but I understood the 
Chair to state, in answer to my inquiry, that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania had asked that it go over the other day when 
it came up. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; I know he did. I think it ought to go 
over until he is present. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That is all I was going to suggest. I 
can get him here in two or three minutes. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask that it be passed over for the moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over for the present. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Pesident, pending that, I should 
like to offer an amendment which I do not think will be opposed 
by the committee. On page 109 of the bill, at the end of line 
23, I move to insert the matter which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 109, line 23, after the word de- 
partment ” and before the comma, it is proposed to insert: 

Nor sball he suffer demotion or loss of position during or at the 
termination of any naval or military service when ordered upon special 
or active duty of any kind. 

Mr. SWANSON. I will accept that amendment. I think it 
ought to be included. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, is it in order to offer individual 
amendments at this time? 

The PRESLDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. LANE. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 44, after line 10, following 
amendment heretofore agreed to, it is proposed to insert: 

Provided further, That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to 


Secure a suitable site on the Columbia River, Oreg., as near to the 
entrance as may be deemed advisable, for the construction of a sub- 


marine and torpedo-boat es and for this purpose the sum of $500,000 


8 ropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 

Mr. SWANSON, Mr. President, I will consent to have that 
go Into conference for consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the vote 
whereby the committee amendment was agreed to will be recon- 
sidered. The question is on agreeing to the amendment to tha 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, during the discussion of the 
bill last evening the Senator from Virginia called attention to 
the provision in regard to a court of arbitration, found on page 
181 of the bill, lines 17 and 18. I send to the desk an amend- 
ment which I desire to offer at that point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Da- 
kota proposes an amendment, which the Secretary will state. 

The Secretary. On page 181 it is proposed to strike out all 
after the word “ of,” in line 17, down to and including the word 
“body,” in line 18, being the following words: “ suggesting an 
organization, court of arbitration, or other body,” and to insert 
“formulating a plan for a court of arbitration or other tri- 
bunal,” so that, if amended, it will read: 

To a conference whicb shall be charged with the duty of formula’ 


a plan for a court of arbitration or other tribunal to which disput 
questions between nations shall be referred. 


Mr. SWANSON. I have no objection to that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that 
this concludes the committee amendments. 

Mr. SWANSON, I understand the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Cummins} has an amendment which he desires to offer. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I want to call attention to 
the second paragraph, on page 183 of this bill. It is the para- 
graph which prohibits the purchase of any ship material “ from 
any persons, firms, or corporations who have combined or con- 
spired to monopolize the interstate or foreign commerce or trade 
of the United States,” and so forth. 

It seems to me that this language will bear the construction 
that if ever at any time in the past any individual, firm, or 
corporation had entered into a combination to monopolize 
interstate or foreign commerce that individual, firm, or corpora- 
tion could not now sell its product to the United States Gov- 
ernment, although it might offer to sell it at a greatly reduced 
price, or even at half price, and therefore save to the Govern- 
ment a vast sum of money. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, that language has been In the bill for years and years. 

Mr. STERLING. I will say to the Senator from Virginia 
that I have been so informed. The Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Loben] so informed me yesterday. But I can see no rea- 
son for that language. I would be the last one to suggest the 
striking out of the language for the benefit of any of these spe- 
cial interests. My motion to strike it out will be in what I 
deem to be the interest of the Government. 

Why, suppose 10 years ago a great corporation engaged in 
the manufacture of this material had been guilty of a combina- 
tion or a conspiracy to monopolize, and yet during the last 
10 years it had been perfectly free from anything of that kind, 
and nothing of the sort could be charged against it. Still the 
Government would be precluded from making a purchase of 
structural steel, armor plate, or other material used in the con- 
struction of ships from that company, although it could be 
done, as I say, at a greatly reduced price, much less than would 
have to be paid if bought elsewhere. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I assume the Senator is going to make 
a suggestion as to how It could be changed. 

Mr. STERLING. I am going to make a motion. My motion 
is to amend by striking out, beginning with line 16, on page 183, 
down to the word no“ in line 23, allowing the word “no,” 
then, to be the beginning of a new sentence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment p by the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I hope that amendment will 
not be agreed to. This language has been in the bill for years 
and years, and no trouble has arisen. It is useless for us to 
attempt to put too many limitations om the department, This 
language, as I say, has been in the bill for years and years, and 
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no trouble has arisen on account of it, and it has been put in the 
bill in the interest of the Government. 


Mr. STERLING. Will not the Senator from Virginia agree 
Win me that the language will bear the construction I sug- 
gested a moment ago? If so, the Government could not pur- 
chase of any such corporation. 

Mr. SWANSON (reading)— 

Sut this limitation shall in no case apply to any existing contract. 

Mr. STERLING. Not to any existing contract, I admit; but 
the Government will be forbidden to make any new contract 
with any such corporation. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I entirely agree with the Senator from 
South Dakota that under a literal construction of that language 
it would prohibit the purchase of any material from any con- 
cern which had ever been in a combination for the restraint of 
trade, I think if it is the intention to forbid purchases from con- 
cerns which are now in combination or conspiracy, it could be 
easily changed ; and I think it would be quite as effective, unless 
it is intended to taboo everybody that ever was in any such 
combination years ago, if in line 19 the language, instead of be- 
ing “or corporations who have combined or conspired to mo- 
nopolize,” should be changed to read “ or corporations which are 
in combinations or conspiracies to monopolize.” 

Mr. SWANSON. I will accept that. = 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That would make it apply to the present 
time, 

Mr. STERLING. In the event this motion to strike out should 
not prevail, I had intended to offer the following as a substitute. 
It is very much like that suggested by the Senator from Con- 
necticut. After the word “who,” in line 19, strike out “have 
combined or conspired ” and substitute the following: who are 
parties to any existing combination or conspiracy to monopolize.” 

Mr. SWANSON. I regard that language as better, and I 
accept that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, PITTMAN.: Mr. President, I desire to call up an amend- 
ment which I offered on Saturday and which went over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated, 

The Secretary. On page 184, after line 12, it is proposed to 
insert: 

d eve mplo: AV, 5 
irrati . 5 Arbana kor the a See eee 
granted 30 days“ leave of absence each year, without forfeiture of 
pey daring such leave: Provided, That it shall be lawful to allow pro 
rata leave only to those serving 12 consecutive months or more: And 
provided further. That in all cases the heads of divisions shall have 
discretion as to the time when the leave can best be allowed. 

Mr. PITTMAN, Mr. President, I desire to place that amend- 
ment at the end of line 21, page 174, instead of at the hereto- 
fore-named point. I think the chairman of the committee will 
see that it is more appropriate at that point. If there is no 
objection, I will ask that the position of the amendment be 
changed as I have indicated. 

The object of this amendment, Mr. President, is to grant to 
one of the departments working under the Government the same 
conditions of labor that have heretofore been granted to nearly 
all of the rest of them. There may be reasonable ground for 
argument as to the length of time that shall be allotted for 
vacations to employees, but there should be no ground for 
argument that all men engaged in a similar character of stren- 
uous and continuous physical labor should be treated alike. 
If 30 days’ vacation is deemed necessary to the health and to 
the efficiency of men of a class, then it should extend to all 
of them. If 15 days is considered sufficient, then it should 
extend to all in the same character of service. 

In other words, there is an apparent discrimination here 
against some of the laborers under our Government; and I 
do not believe any of us here desire to permit an actual dis- 
crimination against any class of Government employees. If 
some of them are getting too much, that is a subject of argu- 
ment; but I take it that at the present moment this body has 
not the time to go into a general debate as to the exact number 
of days of vacation in a year that are essential to the health 
and efficiency of laboring men, and that the only question we 
will determine now is the question of a discrimination. 

I will also state that I believe every Senator here is satisfied 
that men who do hard, continuous physical labor must have a 
certain amount of rest during the year; that that rest is es- 
sential, not only to their health but to their efficiency. I know 


that it has been my experience, not only in the employment of 
labor but in actual physical labor, which I engaged in for two 
years continuously, that if an employee can not look forward 
to some time when he will have a vacation or rest he is seek- 
ing that rest all the time. He gets into a state of discourage- 
ment. He gets into a hopeless condition, and he believes that 
all he can do is to loaf on the job. That leads to inefficiency, 
and it is inhuman. 

I take it that there are none of us but agree that there should 
be a certain period allotted wherein these men will have an 
opportunity to recuperate. Now, let us take the position of 
our Government. These men are essential to the Government 
work. We can not afford to lose them, and yet every year there 
is a time when all of these men are not needed, and they must 
be laid off. This amendment provides that they may be laid 
off at such times as the Government decides. It is really not 
interfering at all with the work. Now, then, you come down to 
the question of additional cost. 

I know it Is contended that if you give these men more vaca- 
tion on pay than the private institutions of a similar character 
do, the Government can not compete. The Government is not 
competing, mind you, in the cost of manufacturing material, 
but in the cost of obtaining it. When the profit to the private 
manufacturer is added it amounts to more than this may 
enhance the cost of manufacture by the Government. It has 
always been customary for us to compare the cost to the Gov- 
ernment with the cost to the private manufacturer, when, as far 
as the Government is concerned, the profit of the private manu- 
facturer is added to the cost to the private manufacturer when 
the Government purchases from such private manufacturer. 
There is no question that this will not drive the Goyernment 
out of business. 

There is another phase of this question, and that is this: We 
are endeavoring to get the very best men we can for our Goy- 
ernment work. The private factories of the same kind are 
making the same effort. In the testimony before the Naval 
Affairs Committee upon the armor-plate bill, Mr. Grace and 
other gentlemen constantly testified that in their opinion the 
Government would find great difficulty in finding men to run 
the armor-plate factory, because they themselves were reaching 
out everywhere and getting the very best men that could be 
obtained and paying them the very highest wages. Not only 
that, but these private institutions are constantly going into the 
cooperative system with their employees. They are allowing 
the men to participate in the profits in addition to their salaries. 
That is another inducement. 

If we want the very best men for the Government, we have 
to hold out inducements to them. There can be no question 
about that. We come down to just this simple proposition— 
that men are more efficient when they are given sufficient time 
in which to recuperate. Men are more ambitious in their work 
when the Government gives them a reasonable time to re- 
cuperate. 

But you say: “ Why allow these men to recuperate on pay?” 
Because they can not recuperate in any other way. That is 
the only answer. Why, if a man under wages is dragged down 
by a family under existing conditions, it is impossible for him 
to quit his position for 30 days and not receive any pay during 
that time. If we want those men to recuperate, and we do 
want them to recuperate, we have to pay them during that 
period of vacation. You come right back to the same proposi- 
tion. 

Look at the men under the Government who are given 30 
days’ leave of absence with pay. In the executive departments 
there are 22,965 men getting 30 days’ leave with pay. In the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing there are 4,000 men getting 
80 days’ leave of absence with pay; in the Government Print- 
ing Office there are 3,625 men who are getting 30 days’ leave 
of absence with full pay; in the Immigration Service there are 
1,658 men getting leave of absence of 30 days with full pay; 
in the Customs Service 6,448 men are getting leave of absence 
with full pay; in the Isthmian Canal Service there are 6,000 
men who are getting 30 days’ leave of absence with pay. 

Then when you come to these men working in the navy 
yards, gun factories, naval stations, and arsenals, where we find 
the very hardest character of physical work, work that requires 
continuous attention, work which requires a high type of 
mechanic, we give them only 15 days. I ask you in all fair- 
ness is that discrimination right? Should they not have ex- 


actly the same number of days of leave of absence as those 
who are now getting 30 days? 

If the whole system is wrong, then open it up for considera- 
tion, but if there is any question about it, do not discriminate. 
Let us take up the other question as to what is the reasonable 
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time at some other date and consider them, and at this time 
place these men on an equal basis with all the other employees 
of the Government. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, no private employer of labor 
in the country could maintain himself if he gave to every 
man in his employ 30 days’ leave of absence with full pay 
unless the same policy were adopted by all. The fact that at 
different times certain classes of employees have succeeded in 
obtaining this privilege is no argument in its favor. I do not 
believe in extending it. I think two weeks leave of absence 
each year with full pay is right; I will vote for it for any 
class of employees, but beyond that I do not think that either 
the Government or private employers should be compelled to go. 

I understand that this amendment is the same as a Dill 
which has been passed by the House and is now before a com- 
mittee of the Senate. When it comes before the Senate for 
action let it be passed in the usual way. I do not think that it 
ought to be embodied in a general appropriation bill for which 
we will all be expected to vote when the time comes for final 
action upon it. 

I therefore, Mr. President, feel constrained to make a point of 
order against the amendment, that it is general legislation on 
an appropriation bill. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, before the Chair rules on the 
point of order I want to discuss the point of order briefly. 

Mr. OLIVER. I presume that under the rule the point of 
order is not debatable unless the President himself requests it. 
Am I correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The temporary occupant of the 
Chair would like to hear the Senator and the chairman of the 
committee for a moment. 

Mr. OLIVER. Then I withdraw it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I take it the point of order is based on the 
ground that it is general legislation. It was held by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate a few days ago that if the House incor- 
porated general legislation in an appropriation bill and it came 
to the Senate, then the Senate, as far as that general legislation 
was concerned, might amend it and amplify it as they saw fit. 
In other words, general legislation having come from the other 
House, a body over which we have no control, it would not nec- 
essarily have to stand or be stricken out but it might be 
amended to conform to the wishes of this body. I think that 
was established the other day. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator broadens the decision of 
the Chair. As I remember the decision of the Chair, it was that 
if the House had put into this appropriation bill legislation af- 
fecting existing legislation an amendment on that particular 
subject offered in the Senate would be in order, but I do not 
think the Chair ruled that if the House placed general legislation 
in an appropriation bill then general legislation could be put 
upon it in the Senate. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The matter under discussion at that time 
was the Dental Corps, which the House had not legislated on 
at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the House had legislated on that branch 
of the Navy, and because they had legislated on the Marine 
Corps, of which the Dental Corps is a part, the Chair held that 
the House legislating upon that particular subject the Senate 
had a right to add to or take from it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; the House legislated on medical officers. 
The Senate construed dental officers to be medical officers, and 
therefore that the enlargement of the subject by the Senate was 
permissible, the House having initiated it. 

Now, then, the principle was enunciated by the Senator from 
California [Mr. Works] most clearly. He stated that when an 
appropriation bill came from the House we could not be bound 
by the terms of that bill because it contained general legislation ; 
that we had no control over the rules of the House, and no 
power to prevent the introducing into appropriation bills sub- 
jects of general legislation, although such procedure would not 
be permitted in the Senate; and that the subject having been 
opened up by the House, this body was then at liberty, by proper 
amendment, not only to strike it out or adopt it, but to change 
it in any particular that would meet its approval. I take it that 
that is the reason on which this whole question is based. It is 
a question of reasoning. It is up to the President of the Senate 


to determine whether or not this amendment is simply following 
along the lines of legislation that is already in the bill as it 
came from the House. 

Mr. OLIVER. I should like to ask the Senator if he will read 
the provision in the House bill that connects up this amendment? 


Mr. PITTMAN. I will see if I can find it for the Senator. 
But we are getting the principle down first, and that is as to 
whether or not this amendment is simply an enlargement or a 
modification of legislation that comes from the House. If it is, 
then it is not subject to a point of order. It is within the dis- 
cretion, first, of the Chair to determine whether or not this 
amendment is enlarging or modifying the legislation that comes 
from the House, and, second, it is within the discretion of this 


Now, let us see what we find on page 174, where this amend- 
ment comes in. Commencing at line 6, this power granted to the 
Secretary of the Navy over the hours of labor of certain em- 
ployees is in the following language: 


To provide for the 
and for the additiona 


of said vessels or the armor or armament for same be constructed by 
private contract, the Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, is hereby 
authorized to prescribe in the contracts for same provisions for the 
pareant of premiums over and above the contract price, not to exceed 

per cent thereof, for the most e tious delivery of same, and fur- 
ther provisions for penalties for delays and failure to complete within 
the contract time. 

What does that legislation mean? The Secretary is given 
control over those employees. He is authorized to employ them 
overtime. He is authorized to employ more than one shift. In 
other words, he is authorized to do what he considers best for 
the expedition of this work. We may agree with the House that 
the Secretary be allowed to work these men overtime, but at 
the same time we can say to him, “ You shall give them at least 
30 days’ leave of absence once in a year.” Why not? We are 
authorizing him to work them overtime, and we authorize him 
in the same provision to give them a vacation. It is dealing 
with the number of hours of work rendered; it is dealing with 
overtime ; it is dealing with extra shifts of work; it is dealing 
with the handling of these same employees—and I contend, when 
it is authorized by the House to work them overtime and to 
work extra shifts, we have a right in the same connection to say 
that you must also give them 30 days’ vacation. The very 
reuson of it must follow, We have no right to say that he 
may work these men overtime in extra shifts and in the same 
voice hold that we can not say to him, “ You shall give these men 
a reasonable vacation.” 

I contend that the amendment is simply an enlargement in 
one sense and in another a restriction upon the authority given 
in that paragraph by the House; in other words, that he can 
work these men overtime in an extra shift, but that they must 
have 80 days’ vacation in a year with pay, just the same as the 
employees in other departments. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am interested in maintaining 
the rules of the Senate. If the position taken by the Senator 
from Nevada be a correct one, we might just as well repeal 
Rule XVI. The bill would be complete without the amendment 
of the Senator from Nevada. If the amendment is not adopted 
it will not affect any program of reorganization as outlined in 
the bill. 

In the case of the amendment against which the point of order 
was raised the other day, if the point of order had been sus- 
tained against the amendment and it had gone out of the bill, 
then the reorganization would not have been complete. But if 
this amendment is not adopted it will not in any way interfere 
with the program of reorganization as outlined in the bill. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President É 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SMOOT., In just a moment I will be through. The law 
provides for leave of absence in every department of the Govern- 
ment. If that leave of absence is changed from the present law 
it is certainly new legislation, and if this amendment is adopted 
it is placing new legislation upon an appropriation bill without 
a question of doubt in my mind. 

I am not speaking as to the wisdom of the amendment, but 1 
am speaking only as to the rules of the Senate. It is a violation 
of Rule XVI. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to ask the Senator from Utah a ques- 
tion. Might not the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nevada affect the very men on whom the ruling was made the 
other day, namely, this Dental Corps—that the men employed 
in the Dental Corps should bé given 30 days’ leave of absence? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; not in any way. It could 
have no effect whatever upon the number who would be em- 
ployed in the Dental Corps; it could have no effect upon their 
salary; it could have no effect upon the proposed organization 
within the corps or affect the complete organization as out- 
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lined in the bill. The only way the corps could be affected 
would be to offer the amendment to the Dental Corps section 
to grant them an additional leave of absence. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the Senator from Utah another 
question? To whom would this 30 days’ leave of absence be 
allowed under the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nevada? 

Mr. SMOOT. To the employees in arsenals, navy yards, and 
so forth. 

Mr. GRONNA. For that reason it would directly affect the 
amendment we had under consideration the other day. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the amendment which was adopted the 
other day affected the Dental Corps only and was complete 
in itself. This amendment would have the effect of changing 
existing law by increasing the number of days of leave of ab- 
sence granted to the employees in the arsenals and navy yards. 
That is all there is to it. 

Mr. GRONNA. According to the ruling of the Chair on that 
particular day, I believe the Senator from Nevada is right. 
I believe we have as much right to accept the amendment 
offered by him as we had to accept the amendment that was 
under discussion the other day. I wish to read the ruling of the 
Chair on that occasion: 

The Vice PRESIDENT., Notwithstanding the rule of the Senate to 
Set Aisa wane atin eteem the Lieees of paikea aucun the door 
5 egislation which has to 


general | 
haracter the Chair is going to rule, but of 
ir, that the House 


course, the reverse the rul of the 
ving opened the door the Senate of United States can walk in 


through the door and pursue the field. 


Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. GRONNA. This amendment, then, is simply pursuing 
that particular field. 

Mr. SMOOT. The field that is to be pursued under this 
amendment is to increase the leave of absence for certain em- 
ployees of the Government, and the House did not legislate 
upon that subject directly or indirectly. 

Mr. GRONNA. It affects every employee in the Navy Dé- 
partment. 

Mr. SMOOT. The House has not inserted in the bill one word 
about increased leave of absence, and that is the subject before 
the Senate at this time. What the Chair has to rule upon is 
whether the amendment offered by the Senator from Nevada 
is general legislation, and if it is changing existing law it is 
general legislation upon an appropriation bill. 

Mr. OLIVER. I should like to hear the amendment read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary. On page 174, after the amendment heretofore 
agreed to, after line 21, insert the following: 

e fa 
sation Suh ALU Of the Usted. e ie hens 
nted 30 days leave of absence each year, without forfeiture of pay 
uring such leave: Provided, That it shall be lawful to allow pro rata 
leave only to those serving 12 consecufive months or more: And pro- 
vided further, That in all cases the heads of divisions shall have dis- 
cretion as to the time when the leave can best be allowed. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the other day the question 
before the Senate when this ruling was made by the Vice Presi- 
dent which has just been read was on an amendment first intro- 
duced in this body in behalf of the members of the Dental Corps. 
It changed the law with regard to the Dental Corps. It abso- 
lutely changed the law affecting dentists. There was a provi- 
sion in the bill for doctors as it came from the House, there was 
2 provision in the bill for a Hospital Corps as it came from the 
House, but not for dentists, and the Senator therefore intro- 
duced this amendment. 

I will read only a line or two, but it will give the Chair the 
object of the amendment. 


NAVAL DENTAL CORPS. 


That the President of the United States is hereby authorized to ap: 
—— and commission, by and with the advice and consent of e 

ate, dental surgeons in the Navy at the rate of one for each 1,000 
of the authorized enlisted strength of the * and Marine Corps, who 
shall constitute the Naval Dental Corps, shall be a part of the 
Medical Department of the Navy. Original e to the Naval 
Dental Corps shall be probationary for a period of two years may be 
revoked at any time during the probationary period by the President: 
Provided, That the rank of such officers of the same date of appoint- 
ment arnt, Sh MERAY at the end of said probationary period shall be 
determined by the recommendations of an examining board appointed by 
the Secretary of the Navy. 

Now, it goes on for two pages enacting entirely a new law 
with regard to these dentists that was never taken up in the 
House at all. 

Now, then, the very skillful Senator from Utah, this wonderful 
parliamentarian, was the other day maintaining a stand, I be- 
lieve, if my memory serves me right, just the opposite from what 
he is now taking. He was contending, as I recollect it, that 


because the House had permitted general legislation with regard 
to medical officers, it opened the door for a consideration of the 
whole subject by this body. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is mistaken in that. I could not 
have made that statement. I did not speak upon the question. 

Mr. PITTMAN. General legislation, we are to understand, 
with regard to dentists, when the House mentions nothing in 
regard to dentists at all, is permissible. General legislation 
with regard to labor is not permissible. When you are dis- 
cussing a new law for the benefit of dentists, then they believe 
in having the door opened to the whole subject beeause the 
House has legislated on doctors. When there is a bill passed 
by the House whieh grants to the Secretary of the Navy the 
authority to work employees in this Government overtime, to 
work them extra shifts, to get all of the work he can out of 
them for the purpose of expediting work in these factories, and 
to pay them more for it if necessary, they say it is not germane; 
that having given absolute control over these men for the pur- 
pose of working them overtime, it is not germane to say in the 
same voice, “ Yes; but you shall alse give them rest some time.” 
It is far more germane than was the amendment the other day 
upon which the ruling was made. 

But I do not care what the Senator from Utah gave as his 
construction of this ruling. The Vice President has given his 
construction of it, and it has been read by the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Gronna]. 

The construction is plain that when the House opens the 
door of general legislation this body is not restricted in going on 
with it to its legitimate end and to its satisfaction. That is 
the only thing; that is what the Vice President said, and there 
was no appeal taken, and it became the ruling of this body. The 
House opened the door for new legislation with regard to doctors 
and the Hospital Corps. That bedy having opened the door 
with regard to doctors and the medical men, we are going on 
and extending it to all other character of men who may be 
engaged in any branch that might be called medical, and, 
therefore, we take in dentists. That is what the Vice Presi- 
dent said—the House opened the door—and I say the House 
has opened the door to this form of general legislation by 
attempting to legislate upon the hours of labor of these men, 
by attempting to legislate upon overtime work, by attempting 
to legislate upon extra shifts. The whole subject is dealing 
with the work of these employees. That is all it amounts to. 
The House has seen fit to deal with the labor of these em- 
ployees, and having seen fit to deal with their labor and with 
their wages, it is now perfectly germane and right that this 
body should go further and should say, yes, if you are going 
to work these men overtime and in extra shifts, then you shall 
give them the vacation that other men get. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Can the Senator tell me whether the 
existing law provides fer the employment of more than one 
shift and overtime work? Has the Senator examined that? + 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; I am not interested whether it does 
or not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, I am. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator probably knows 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask the Senator if he can answer my 
question. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator probably knows what he is 
interested in; I think the eight-hour law prohibits it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have only a word to say. 
There have been some most extraordinary departures from the 
old-time rulings of this body. I am not going to criticize them, 
believing that in due time they will be corrected, but I want to 
say that this amendment is most extraordinary, and is clearly 
general legislation. The text of the bill as it came from the 
House provides as follows: 

To provide for the speedy construction of the vessels herein author- 
EE a mene LEAR OUA tain efter poe DOSA EE work wae 
tie epeety delivery of material, the — at: ‘the Navy in his dis- 
eerop. is hereby authorized to increase the total cost of each of said 
y 

I assume that the proposed increase in the total cost of ves- 
sels is to provide for payment for overtime work and has noth- 
ing whatever to do with the question of granting leaves of ab- 
sence. The two subjects are absolutely dissociated and as far 
apart as it is possible for language to make it. 

Whatever the ruling of the Vice President may have been on 
another oecasion—which I did not hear, not having been in the 
Chamber—I confess that, to my mind, it would be an extremely 
dangerous precedent for this body to establish if it should 
hold that because a bill coming from the House of Representa- 
tives has a provision in reference to the construction of vessels 
eovering the employment of labor therefore we could extend 
it to grant privileges that the other House had not taken into 
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consideration at all. To my mind the question is so clear that 
I feel quite sure as to what the ruling of the Chair ought to be. 
Tu thus insisting that the rules of the Senate shall be carefully 
guarded I do not commit myself on the general proposition as 
to whether the leaves of absence of these men should be ex- 
tended, provided the change shall be made on a bill reported 
from a committee after due consideration. ` 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING -OFFICER. Does the Seaator from New 
Hampshire yield to *he Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Did the amendment edopted on page 49 of 
the bill the other day in reference to the Naval Dental Corps 
change the existing law? 

Mr. GALLINGER. As I have remarked, I was not present 
when that matter was discussed. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I mean—and the Senator is familiar with 
the amendment, and knows as to the Dental Corps 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; I am very familiar with that. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That question being decided in that way, 
did it change the law existing prior to that time? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I presume it did, but I was not present 
When the point of order was discussed, but even if it did change 
existing law, I do not see wane relationship it has to this 
question. 

Mr. OLIVER. 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania suggests the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I object. I had the floor, and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania did not ask the Chair for the 
floor. I did not yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. GALLINGER] has the floor. 

Mr. OLIVER. I was under the impression that the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] had yielded the floor. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I had yielded the floor to the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire has the floor. 

Mr. OLIVER. If the Senator from New Hampshire has the 
floor, then, with his permission, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

1 8 PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
ro 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Mr. President, 1 suggest the absence of a 


Ashurst ene Owen Smoot 
Broussard Jam Page Sterling 
Bryan FARADON, Me. Penrose Stone 
Catron Johnson, S. Dak. Phelan Sutherland 
berlain Jones Pittman wanson 

= pp Kern Poindexter ggart 
Clark, Wyo La Follette Ransdell Thomas 
Culberson Lane Reed Thompson 
Cum Lee, Md. Shafroth Tillman 
Curtis 2 Sheppard Townsend 
Gallinger -M ber Sherman Underwood 
Gronna Martine, N. J. Simmons ardaman 
Harding Nelson Smith, Ariz Wadsworth 
Hitchcock Norris mith, Ga. Walsh 
Hollis Oliver Smith, Md. Williams 

Overman Smith, S. C. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-three Senators having 
responded to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. 
The Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, for the benefit of Senators 
who have just come into the Chamber, I desire to restate the 
proposition. I have offered an amendment, on page 174, in 
line 21, proposing to grant the employees of the navy yards and 
gun shops 80 days’ leave of absence, the same as is granted in 
the other departments of the Government, the names of which 
I have read. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ortver] makes the point 
of order that my amendment is general legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. The Senator from Nevada contends that, under 
the ruling of the Chair made a few days ago on the Naval Dental 
Corps matter, the question has been decided adverse to the point 
of order. On page 49 of the bill will be found an amendment 
reported to the Senate entitled “Naval Dental Corps.” There 
was no legislation in the bill as received from the House of Rep- 
resentatives with regard to the Dental Corps. The amendment 
with regard to the Naval Dental Corps changed the existing 
law; it established a new law with regard to the Dental Corps 
and a point of order was made against it, which was argued 
most strenuously in this body on the ground that it was new 
legislation and on the ground that it changed existing law. 


Both of those objections were true. It did change existing law; 
it was new legislation; but those who stood for the amendment 
said, “ Yes; but the other House has legislated with regard to 
the Medical Corps and with regard to the Hospital Corps, and 
this is a part of the whole general subject.” Then the Vice 
President, in ruling, said that the House having opened the door 
by general legislation, this body might continue it on to per- 
fection. For the benefit of those present I now ask the Secre- 
tary to read the ruling of the Chair upon the Naval Dental Corps 
provision. 

me PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Srecrerary. Reading from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
Saturday, July 15, 1916, page 11087: 

The Vicw PRESIDENT. Notwithstanding the aces of the Senate to the 
effect that ponerse! . — may not be attached to an appropriation 
bill, still w Men the House of Representatives opens the door and pro- 
ceeds to enter upon a field of general ny veoh which has to do with 
a subject of this character, 1 Chair is gh g to rule, but of course the 
Senate can reverse the ruling of the Chair, that the ae havin, 
opened the door the Senate of the United States can walk in throng’ 

e door and pursue the field. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Now, following that ruling, the door was 
opened; and because, forsooth, the House had legislated with 
regard to doctors, this body legislated with regard to dentists, 
That is the whole thing. 

I have offered an amendment on page 147 with regard to the 
hours of labor of laborers in the navy yards and other Govern- 
ment works, with regard to the number of days that they shall 
work in a year. The question now is, Is that germane—whether 
the subject of labor and the hours of labor of these men have 
been opened up in the other House, and whether the door is, 
therefore, open in this body? ‘That is the only question. Now, 
let me read what the House has provided. They authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to do this: 

To provide for the speedy construction of the vessels herein 

athortred— 


And what else?— 
and for the additional cost incident thereto, including 

Now, mark this— 
the employment of more than one shift of labor per day, overtime work, 
and the speedy delivery of material. 

The “ overtime work” of these men is certainly dealing with 
labor in those institutions; and I say that my amendment deals 
with the number of days that these men can be compelled to 
work in a year. If this bill deals with overtime and with extra 
shifts, is it not dealing with the hours of labor in those institu- 
tions? Is it not dealing with the condition of labor in those 
institutions? Therefore is not an amendment which says 
you can not work these men over 11 months out of 12 in keep- 
ing with it? Does not this amendment limit the number of 
hours that these men may be worked in these shops in 12 
months? Does not the provision of the other House grant per- 
mission to work them overtime? The House grants permission 
to work them overtime, and we say: “ Yes, you may work them 
overtime, but there is a limit beyond which you shall not work 
them; there are 30 days in the year during which you shall not 
work them.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator allow 
me to ask him a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. PITTMAN. With pleasure. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Can the Senator tell us whether 
this is a grant of power to work overtime? Did these men not 
previously work overtime? Did they not work in shifts before? 
Is not this really simply a provision with regard to what the ves- 
sels were to cost? A certain sum being fixed as to the cost of the 
vessels, the additional provision is made that the cost may be 
20 per cent more if they resort to what they already had a 
right to do—work overtime—or resort to what they already had 
the right to do—work two shifts; that is, if extra work had 
to be done to finish the construction of the vessels, then the cost 
might be increased. It is a question of fact as to existing leg- 
islation, as to which I thought possibly the Senator from 
Nevada could inform us. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Senators haye all done me too much honor 
in thinking that I was familiar with all these subjects. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. My impression is that the men could 
work overtime before; that they could work two shifts before; 
and that this is simply a provision allowing an increase of the 
charge, and not adding anything at all to the way in which the 
men are to be worked. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I imagine that the Senator might advise 
me with regard to those subjects, if he has any information 
about them, rather than to haye my advice upon the subject. 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I thought the Senator might know, 
and I am not certain in regard to the matter. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have taken it for granted, however, that 
the other body, the House of Representatives, having the able 
Committee on Naval Affairs which it has, would not have 
placed in the bill a useless provision. I take it that when 
they authorized the Secretary of the Navy to work these men 
overtime, and te work them in extra shifts, it must mean some- 
thing. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator will permit me, I 
desire to ask if that is what the bill does? Is it not an authori- 
zation to pay more money if the Secretary has to resort to 
overtime and has to resort to two shifts, rather than an 
authority to bave two shifts and to work overtime? 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is not the language. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon an 
fnterruption? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Just a moment. The language authorizes 
the Secretury of the Navy to employ more than one shift of labor 
per day, to require overtime work; and, having done that, it 
furnishes him with the money to pay for it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is not the language. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have read the language. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia, I will ask the Senator to repeat it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Very well. It reads: 

To provide for the speedy construction of the vessels herein au- 
thorized— 

The “speedy construction”! Now, how is the speedy construc- 
tion to be obtained? By labor. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Read on. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is the object of this provision—to pro- 
vide for speedy construction. Now. let us see how that speedy 
construction is going to be aecomplished— 

To provide for the speedy construction of the vessels herein au- 
thorized and for the additional cost incident thereto— 

Incident to what? To speedy construction. Very well. Let 

“me read a little further 
including— 

What?— 
including the employment of more than one shift of labor per day 

That is the way they are going to secure speedy construc- 
tion— 
overtime work, and the speedy delivery of material, 

There are two ways in which that provision is going to speed 
up the work. One of them is through labor and the other is 
through the delivery of material. The House has proposed in 
its bill that the employees may be worked overtime to accom- 
plish speedy construction, and it has also provided for extra 
shifts to accomplish that speedy construction. 

i The whole object of that section is what? The whole object 
of the section is to get up speed; that is all. The object of that 
section is to expedite work on these ships, as it says. It is a 
good purpose. It provides for an emergency; it provides that 
these men may be worked overtime; it provides that they may 
be worked extra shifts; that is all right. In the nature of things 
I am opposed to working men overtime; I am opposed to working 
them in extra shifts; but when an emergency exists, men should 
be worked overtime and in extra shifts the same as in the case 
of war. That is what this provision is for. The whole country 
is faced with an emergency, and we are going to meet that emer- 
gency by saying that in the building of these battleships these 
men may be worked overtime. 

I tell you that such legislation, under ordinary circumstances, 
is contrary to the policy of this Government; it is absolutely in 
conflict with the eight-hour law; and yet it is reasonable under 
the circumstances. While we have said that men shall not be 
worked more than eight hours, the House has recognized that 
an emergency exists in the building of these battleships, and it 
has said that the eight-hour law shall not bind the Secretary of 
the Navy when it becomes necessary to expedite this work; that 
he may work these men more than eight hours; that he may 
work them overtime; that he may work them in extra shifts. 
That is what it says; that is exactly what the House meant, and 
it has done that. 

The bill comes to the Senate in that form, and, under the 
ruling of the Vice President, the House has opened the door for 
legislation on that subject, and we are not compelled either to 
turn it entirely down or to adopt it as it exists. 

While this body has no control over the legislation in the 
other body, when that legislation is placed before us we have 
a right to re-form it according to our own ideas; and I say that 
this subject is treated of in the House bill. The House pro- 


posed in effect to set aside the eight-hour law in certain emer- 
gencies, so that these men can work overtime and in extra 
shifts, and we come back with an amendment and say, “ Very 


well, with one restriction—there shall be 30 days in the year 
when these men shall not be worked.” That is all there is to 
this whole thing. I contend the amendment is absolutely ger- 
mane, far more germane than was the amendment the other 
day in regard to the Dental Corps to the provisions of the bill 
which the House had incorporated with regard to doctors. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE rose. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President 

Sissi PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La FoLLETTE], who, I think, was on his feet first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nevada has 
the floor. The Chair begs pardon of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. The Chair thought the Senator from Nevada had sur- 
rendered the floor. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I regret that my course is misunderstood, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I merely want to ask 
the Senator 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I merely want to ask the Senator from 
Nevada a question. If I understand, the argument of the 
Senator from Nevada is that the House has changed the status 
of these men who are employed by the Government and has 
changed existing law with respect to the hours of service they 
can be required to perform upon a Government contract? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I so interpret it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. And the amendment of the Senator from 
Nevada simply puts a limitation upon this modification of exist- 
ing law which has been made by the House? 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is all I construe it to mean. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It seems to me that the amendment 
comes clearly within the ruling made by the Chair the other 
day. Here is an amendment of existing law. It affects the time 
of service of these wage earners employed by the Government, 
and in order that there shall not be unlimited control given to 
those in authority over them to require overtime work the 
Senator from Nevada has proposed to put a limitation upon it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Exactly. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It seems to me that it is clearly within 
the rule. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, this matter really 
turns upon but one question 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks the Senator 
from Pennsylvania rose first. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I was recognized once before; 
I claim the floor, and think I am entitled to it. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has the floor. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, as I understand the ruling of 
the Vice President in connection with the amendment relating 
to the Naval Dental Corps, it was to the effect that while gen- 
eral legislation upon an appropriation bill is repugnant to the 
rules of the Senate and an amendment of that kind would be 
decided out of order, still, if the Heuse onee enters upon the 
domain of general legislation the Senate can then, in a matter 
that is germane, add to or take from that by way of amend- 
ment, even though what is proposed is in the nature of general 
legislation. 

If this amendment offered by the Senator from Nevada, there- 
fore, could be tied to anything that the House has sent over here, 
notwithstanding the fact that it is conceded to be general leg- 
islation, under that ruling it would be admissible; but, unfor- 
tunately, the Senator from Nevada is attempting to attach a 
piece of general legislation to a provision that is not general 
legislation at all. Let me read the part of the House bill to 
which he attaches his amendment and contends that it is ger- 
mane. It immediately follows the part of the bill which pro- 
vides for the increase in the Navy. This is the language of 
the House bill, and it has not been added to in any way by 
the Senate. I should like to call the attention of the Senator 
from Nevada to this, because I think even he will be impressed 
by it: 

To provide for the speedy construction of the vessels herein au- 
thorized— 


Only of the vessels herein authorized— 


and for the additional cost incident thereto, includ’ the employment 
of more than one shift of labor per day, overtime work, and the speedy 
delivery of material, the Secre of the Navy in his discretion is 
hereby authorized to increase the total cost of each of said vessel 
including armor armament, not to exceed 20 per cent thereof 
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any of said vessels be constructed in Government navy yards; and if 
any of said vessels or the armor or armament for same be constructed 
by private contract— 


It then goes on and provides that the Secretary of the Navy 
is authorized to offer bonuses; but the whole paragraph applies 
only to the vessels authorized in this particular appropriation 
bill, and consequently it is not general legislation in any sense. 
This provision would be admissible as a Senate amendment to 
any appropriation bill, even if the House had not acted upon it 
at all. The Senator from Nevada therefore is attempting to put 
a piece of general legislation upon something which is simply a 
limitation or an enlargement, if you may call it so, of the powers 
of the Secretary of the Navy, relating only to a certain number 
of ships which are provided for in this particular bill. The 
authority given to the Secretary of the Navy, If any is given in 
this section, dies with the construction of these ships. The 
legislation provided for in the amendment of the Senator from 
Nevada will unless repealed last for all time. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. OLIVER. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, in reading the paragraph 
just read by the Senator from Pennsylvania, it seems to me 
that the substantive provision of that paragraph, after specify- 
ing for what purposes the authority is to be conferred, simply 
authorizes the Secretary of the Navy to increase the total cost 
of the vessels. 

Mr. OLIVER. That is all. It has nothing whatever to do 
with anything that is proposed in the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Neyada; but the point which I wish to emphasize is, 
that this paragraph on page 174 is a short-lived authority given 
to the Secretary of the Navy, while the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Nevada proposes a general provision of law to be placed 
upon the statute books, and to last until repealed. Therefore 
it does not come within the ruling of Vice President MARSHALL, 
given the other day. 

Mr. President, I should dislike very much to see the door 
thrown wider open in these cases, and I trust that nothing of the 
kind will be done in this particular instance. 

Mr. GRONNA, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. OLIVER. I yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the Senator from Pennsylvania 
if this does not affect the personnel of the Navy? 

Mr. OLIVER. Not at all. The words “personnel of the 
Navy,” as I understand, refer to the officers and enlisted men 
of the Navy through all the different corps, staff, line, and so 
on. The workingmen in the navy yards, gun factories, and 
arsenals do not belong to the Navy; they may come to-day and 
go to-morrow. The provision does not affect the personnel of 
the Navy at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Turning to the former acts upon this 
subject, I find that they do not contain the language contained 
in this bill. I find that they do not contain provision for over- 
time work. I find also, turning to the Senate print of this bill 
as it came from the House, that these provisions are treated 
as new legislation by the House, and the question that was 
occupying my mind is thereby settled. I think this legislation 
was new legislation on the part of the House, and therefore that 
the amendment of the Senator from Nevada is in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Nevada is not general legislation upon an 
appropriation bill then the House can change one salary, and 
that would open the door for any Senator to offer an amend- 
ment changing the salary of every Government employee and 
every statutory salary. 

That can not possibly be, Mr. President, and that was not 
what was intended by Rule XVI. If a point of order does not 
lie against the amendment there might just as well be no 
Rule XVI, and hereafter legislation of every character can 
be put upon appropriation bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ASHURST). 
ready to rule. 

The Chair has listened to the very able arguments, and is of 
opinion that in view of the precedent set by the Vice President 
amd the Senate on the 15th of this month, and considering that 
the House of Representatives has provided as to how many 
shifts may be worked, also for a working during overtime, and 
having proposed to change the general law and stated that a 
“shift” may work “overtime,” the Senate is at liberty to 
amend such provision, 

The Chair therefore overrules the point of order, 


The Chair is 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, rather than have a ruling of 
this sort made I would have been willing to withdraw my point 
of order. I had supposed that the Chair would at least leave 
it to the Senate to decide. But rather than have this ruling 
stand as a precedent I feel constrained to appeal from the deci- 
sion of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania enters an appeal from the decision of the Chair. ‘The 
question is, Shall the ruling of the Chair stand as the judgment 
of the Senate? 

Mr. CLAPP and Mr. LA FOLLETTE called for the yeas and 
nays, and they were ordered. 

oe PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll, 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (when Mr. Asuurst’s name 
was called). The present occupant of the chair asks to be 
excused from voting. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Lopcr], but as I understand he has the same view of this 
question that I have I will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). Announcing the 
same transfer of my pair as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I inquire if the 
senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lrrrrrri has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. WALSH. I have a pair with that Senator. I transfer. 
that pair to the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and 
will vote. I vote “nay.” 3 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Smiry] to the junior Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Rozgrnson] and will vote. I vote“ yea.” 

Mr. JAMES. I desire to inquire if the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKSI has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. JAMES. I have a pair with that Senator. I transfer that 
pair to the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. NewLanps] and 
will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BECKHAM. I am paired with the senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. pu Pont], and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. O’Gorman]. He is absent from 
the Chamber, and for that reason I withhold my vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am paired with the junior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Hanpwicx], and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I desire to announce that the 
senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON] is detained 
on public business. He is paired with the senior Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. FALL]. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cour] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] ; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Myers]; and 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Smiru] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED]. 

The result was announced—yeas 45, nays 17, as follows: 


YEAS—45. 
Johnson, Me. Pittman Stone 
Broussard 2 Poindexter Swanson 
Chamberlain La Follette nsdell Taggart 
Clapp Lane eed Thompson 
Culberson Lee, Md Shafroth Tillman 
s Lewis Sheppard Underwood 
Fletcher McCumber Sherman Vardaman 
Gronna Martin, Va. Simmons Williams 
Hollis Martine, N. J Smith, Ariz. Works 
Hughes Norris Smith, Ga. 
Husting en Smith, Md. 
James Phelan Smith, S. C. 
NAYS—17. 

Brandegee Jones Penrose Walsh 
Bryan Nelson Smoot Warren 
Catron Oliver Sterling 
Dillingham Overman Thomas 

arding Page Wadsworth 

NOT VOTING—33. 

Ashurst du Pont Lea, Tenn. Saulsbury 
Bankhead Fall Lippitt Shields 
Beckham Gallinger Smith. Mich. 
Brady Goff McLean Sutherland 
Chilton Gore Myers ‘Townsend 
Clark, Wyo. Hardwick Newlands Weeks 
Clarke, Ark. Hitchcock O’Gorman 
Colt Johnson, S. Dak. Pomerene 
Curtis Kern Robinson 


So the ruling of the Chair was sustained, 
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Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I desire to make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

It has been stated here that this amendment came from the 
Naval Affairs Committee as a committee amendment. I under- 
stand that the subcommittee of the Naval Affairs Committee 
considered and rejected it, and that the amendment was polled 
out. When I was solicited for my name I refused to give it. I 
desire to know if this amendment has the status of a committee 
amendment, and, failing in that status, what is its position be- 
fore the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The only status of a committee 
amendment in the Senate of the United States, under the order 
that was made, is that it has precedence over other amend- 
ments. It does not make the slightest difference whether the 
committee presented it or anybody else presented it; it has been 
held in order. by the Senate. 

Mr. PHELAN. What is the right of an individual member 
of a committee in protesting against the polling out of an 
amendment to which he was not a party? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has a right to vote against the 
amendment. 

Mr. PHELAN. That is his only right? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is all the Chair knows of. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, this is an extraordinary con- 
dition. I was in receipt the other day of a letter which is very 
brief, and which traverses the whole ground so far as an ob- 
jection may be legitimately made to the adoption of this amend- 
ment. I ask that the Secretary may read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Julx 3, 1916. 
Hon. James O'CONNELL, 
President Machinists’ Union, American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: You will remember me as being secretary of the Vallejo 
Chamber of Commerce in 1901, when I started the national fight for 
building ships in the navy yards. 

1 re at this time to call your attention to a matter of the most 
4 F 1 to organized labor and a matter which brooks no delay 
n action, \ 

Some time between 1898 and 1900 Congressman Mudd, of Maryland, 
introduced into Congress and had passed a bill giving 15 days’ leave 
of absence to all employees of the navy yards with full pay. 

When I was maki the fight as the secretary of the chamber of 
commerce through the Vallejo r Council and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor for the build g of ships in the navy yards one of the 
strongest arguments the ship uilding trusts had against us was the 
overhead charge of 15 days’ leave of absence with full pay and the 
holidays with fuil pay, making 22 days’ absence with full pay. 

They claimed we could not build ships as cheaply with that overhead 
as could be built by private contractors. You fully remember the fight 
we had and that two ships were ordered constructed as a test, one at 
the Brooklyn yard and one at the Newport News. 

When Congressman Mudd introduced and had passed the bill giving 
leave of absence with full pay he did not do it for the good of the 
mechanics of the country; he did it in the interest of the shipbuildi 
combine, as I have expressed in all the cards and information I sen 
to Congress. He was a false friend to labor. À 

Since that time, through the fight we all made, ships have been and 
are being constructed in the navy yards, and done 5 

At the present time we bave bid at the Mare Island Navy Yard for 
the building of the dreadnaught California $1,100,000 less than the 
contractor could build the ship for, and we got the contract. 

In every instance, on all work for the War Department in the re- 
pairs of the Government transports, we have had to bid against private 
yards to get the work. We have had to bid for the Navy Department 
against the private shipbuilders, and if our bid was the lowest, then 
we got the work; if not, then the private yards got it. 
ow, I desire to cali your attention to a matter of vital importance 
to us all and to the American Federation of Labor. 

In the present Congress they have passed a bill in the House giving 
the private shipbuilders 20 per cent bonus for completing the ships on 
contract time. 

In 1895 they were given speed premiums, and I had that knocked 
out through Congressman Holman, of Indiana, known as the “ Watch- 
dog of the gt hein 

Now, the a liding combine are back again with a bonus propo- 
sition, and if they should get it on such a ship as the California it 
Wong SORER e 31.600.000. What a swell profit to gouge the National 

reasury out otf, 

Now, Congressman TALBOTT, of Maryland, has introduced into the 
House, and it has been passed, a bill giving the men employed at the 
navy yards 30 days’ leave of absence with full pay. This, with the 
seven days’ holidays with full pay, with the half holidays on Saturdays 
4 — add pay fo” three months in the year, gives them 43 days a year 
w pay. 

How are we to complete the California at Mare Island or the Penn- 
9 at the Brooklyn yard with that overhead? Can we complete 
them within our bids. The increased pay we have to give on account 
of the activity in shipbuilding and the increased cost of material bar us 
from completing those ships within the contract price. 

The greatest activity ever shown by Congress in the building of the 
Navy is shown in this Congress, and the shipbull combine are 
getting ready, and they are using the 30 days’ leave with pay to put 
sag navy yards in a position where they can not bid successfully a, t 
them. 

They have planned the greatest raid eyer made on the National 
Treasury, and doing it by making Congress believe that they are the 
friends of or labor. 

With the 43 days’ leave with pay figuring against the navy-yard 
bidding and the 20 per cent bonus, they will have the sweetest pickings 
they have ever had, 
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I have been figuring as the present Congress has ssed a blanket 
appropriation of six million to equip the Boston, Norfolk and Bremer- 
ton yards for capital-ship building, we had them beat to a finish, for 
I figured that they could not compete against us, and all the ships in 
the future would patt by the navy yards. 

But TaLnorr's bill the House with a big majority, and I can 
see that we will not have the building of the ships in the future, for 
any intelligent man can see we can not build a onip as cheaply at the 
2 yards as by contract if we have a 43 days with full pay overhead 
against us. 

In 1902 the matter was taken up by the Vallejo Council, and they 
passed resolutions asking for 30 days’ leave with pay. I called your 
br to the matter. aiso Mr. Samuel Gompers, and the matter was 

c . 

You should get busy immediately in the Senate and beat this bill, for 
it is not framed, nor is it in the interest of the workmen of the coun- 
try. It will bar us from building ships at the navy yard. 

I sincerely hope you will give this matter Immediate attention, for 
hg know my record. desire to see the navy yards build the ships, 

‘or more men will be working eight hours a day and they will get bet- 


ter PE and better conditions than if working for the contractors; 
but if os 2 bill passes, good-by to shipbuilding in the navy yards, 
ours, truly, 


Gro. J. CAMPBELL, 
Be-Secretary Vallejo Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I say that I received that let- 
ter. It was indorsed and addressed to me, and at the same 
time the writer said that he had sent copies of it to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Naval Affairs of this body, to Samuel 
Gompers, the head of the American Federation of Labor, and 
to the Secretary of the Navy. 

I think it raises a very important question, 

My sympathies are wholly with the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the laborer. I believe that in granting 15 days’ leave of 
absence with full pay no great violence was done to the ability 
of this Government to construct vessels in the navy yards in 
competition with private shipyards, although the private yards 
worked their men 10 hours and subsequently 9 hours a day; 
and, as I understand, now they are required on their work for 
the Government to work their men but 8 hours a day. But 
the private yards grant no leave on full pay to their men at 
all, and, as is shown by that correspondence, the men employed 
in the navy yards, if this provision is adopted, will have 48 
days a year on full pay as vacation, in addition, of course to the 
Sundays. In this letter it is claimed by the writer—who seems 
to be a friend of labor on easy terms with all these gentlemen 
who represent organized labor—that that overhead expense will 
seriously interfere with if not prohibit the construction in the 
navy yards of the ships, for instance, on our naval program and, 
what is equally important, the ships which shall be provided 
by the new shipping bill; because I asked one of the officials 
the other day where our ships are to be built under the 
authority of the shipping act when it is passed, and he said: 
“Tf we can not have them built in the private yards, we will 
build them in the navy yards, which admit of indefinite ex- 
pansion.” 

The employment by the Government with 15 days’ leave on 
full pay, eight hours of labor firmly established—I believe the 
other yards seek to evade it; certainly I know they do in pri- 
vate contracts—the assurance of pay by a concern which is 
certainly solvent—the United States Government—and the in- 
terest of the public in their welfare, make it exceedingly desir- 
able for these men to retain their positions and make it impor- 
tant for us, with our responsibility, to see that they do not lose 
the opportunity of employment. But if by creating this over- 
whelming overhead expense, in competition—which is the prac- 
tice and usage of the Navy to have bids and estimates submitted 
before deciding where this work shall go—the navy yards lose 
the construction of these vessels, it is, of course, a matter of 
small consequence to the Government employees whether they 
have 15 days more or less, because that proposition involves 
their very employment itself. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. PHELAN. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Does not the Senator know that by enact- 
ment we can have all of our ships built at the navy yards if 
there is capacity for them, irrespective of competition? 

Mr. PHELAN. I will assume it is true, if the Senator 
states it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Does the Senator know that we have by 
enactment provided that half of the ships shall be built in the 
navy yards and half of them in private yards, or approximately. 
that? 

Mr. PHELAN. Is it provided in this law? 

Mr. PITTMAN. It has been provided heretofore. 

Mr. PHELAN. I am referring to this law. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Under the law has not the Secretary of the 
rive the right to have these ships constructed where he sees 

t? 
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Mr. PHELAN, I understand that the Secretary of the Navy | 


las the right to have them constructed where he sees fit; but it 
is the practice of the department to give them out where there 
is the lowest charge imposed, to be determined by estimates 
from the navy yards and by bids from private contractors. I 
suppose it is exceedingly desirable, if there is anybody to speak. 
for the Public Treasury, that competition be invited, because 
it is the only way to hold down the cost of things. We know 
the necessity of it in our private business, and why should we 
not apply the rules of private business to public business? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
further yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. PHELAN. I do. 

Mr. PITTMAN. As a representative of the United States 
Government and having control of navy yards: in which we cam 
build naval ships; would the Senator from California be in 
favor of meeting the competition with private yards by conform- 
ing to the conditions in private yards if the conditions in the 
private yards were intolerable? 

Mr. PHELAN. I understand the Senator to ask, If the con- 
ditions in private yards were intolerable, would the competition 
with. such yards be encouraged by the United States Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; would the Senator encourage it? 

Mr. PHELAN. Or would I. personally? As I understand, the 
conditions in the private yards are not intolerable. That ts a 
very strong word. Under our own laws the private yards. give 
the men eight hours a day on Government contracts. It is 
toward that eight hours that all the labor movement of the past 
tended, and now it has been achieved. The private yards do 
not give vacations on full pay or on any pay, so far as I am 
advised. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Does the Senator favor that? 

Mr. PHELAN, No; I have already stated that I think it is 
reasonable to grant 15 days, as provided now by law, for vaca- 
tions. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Does not that interfere with our competition 
to that extent? 

Mr. PHELAN, It interferes just to that extent. 

Mr. PITTMAN, Then which interest is the Senator going to 
look after? 

Mr. PHELAN. There is no proposition before this body to 
take away the 15 days; but there is a proposition to add to that 
handicap, under which the Government now labors in its econ- 
tractual relations with others, an additional 15 days, which I 
am told by the department amounts to $1,500,000 a year on the 
basis of the present employment in the yards. That is the handi- 
cap—a million and a half a year—which this bill seeks to impose 
further upon the United States. 

To: continue this thought for a moment, I desire to say that 
the Government is laboring under that disadvantage of 15 days. 
It is a handicap, and yet I do not believe anybody would recall 
it. But I state, because I have it on the authority of the Navy 
Department and of the record, that. it costs more to-day to 
construct ships in the navy yards than it costs to construct 
them in the private yards; and there can be no other reason, 
in all probability, than that these 15. days are allowed and 
enjoyed. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I shouid like to know where 
the Senator gets his authority for the statement that it costs 
8 build in the navy yards than it does im the private 
ya 

Mr. PHELAN. I have on my desk here the statistical tables 
whieh were elicited in the House investigation in 1913, and, not 
satisfied with that, I have sent to the department and received 
this answer, dated July 13, 1916: 

Navy DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU of CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR, 
Washington, July 13, 1916. 
Sub, $ of q in in 
9 cost of vessels built navy yards and 
My Dear Senator: Complying with telephone 


eom n between yard and private construction for vessels 
completed to date and su uent to the date of the statement on page 
4122 of the CONGRESSIONAL 3. 


may invite your attention to the statement on page 869, about half- 
way down, to the table at the bottom of page 871, and to the very good 
showing made 


Good showing made— 


by the Mare Island Navy Yard in connection with the construction of 

the two shallow-draft — M: and Palos, where tħe costs 

were not only below the estimates but very much below the 

only private received for the construction of one of these vessels. 
Very respectfully, 


D. W. TAYLOR, 
Chief Construction, United States Navy, 
Chief of Bureau. 
Hon. James D. PHELAN, 
United States Senate. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Did he state that it was below the price bid 
by. private parties? 

Mr. PHELAN, The cost was not only below the original 
estimate of the navy yard but below the only private bid re- 
ceived for the construction of one of these vessels, 

Mr. PITTMAN. That was at the Government navy yard, 
was it not? 

Mr. PHELAN. At the Government navy yard. I read the 
letter as I received it. The only exception of higher cost in the 
navy yards apparently is made in favor of the Mare Island Navy 
Yard as having constructed in the one instance just quoted, the 
Monocacy and the Palos, vessels. at a cost lower than their own 
estimate and lower than the only private bid that was received. 

But as a general proposition it must be admitted that, as the 
Senators from Massachusetts [Mr. Wrexs and Mr. Lopag] the 
other day stated, the Government cost is about 10 per cent 
more than the cost for construction in private yards. I will 
assume that it is about that. The department concedes that it 
costs more, and it is because the conditions of employment are 
better at the Government yards. I am pleading for the preser- 
vation of those conditions. By overburdening the overhead 
charges in such a way as to destroy our ability as a Govern- 
ment in its own yards to construct its own ships we will find 
that the employment of the men will be lost to them and the con- 
ditions of labor in private yards will become worse. 

The Government holds up the standards of labor. Donot drive 
a.willing horse to death—do not kill the goose that lays the 
golden eggs. 

The Government has set an excellent standard, and if there 

is any way by which by force of example the conditions of 
labor will be benefited in private yards it certainly should 
have had some influence by this time. The hours of labor 
have been greatly improved. What I fear is that those men 
in whom I am deeply interested—the men in the yards and 
arsenals, and particularly the men who work in the navy yard 
of California at Mare Island, whose interests I have always 
served and whom I have indeed gladly befriended—by the en- 
actment in a thoughtless manner without deliberation of a 
measure of this kind, will ultimately lose their employment, 
and that the private contractors ultimately will destroy the 
principle of public ownership and operation and throw us: back 
en conditions, as in the past, unfavorable to labor. There 1s 
‘another feature of this bill, whieh gives 20 per cent bonus for 
speeding up. This may mean $2,000,000 on one ship and give 
the private contractor the whip hand. Should we not go slow 
and deliberate? Socrates is my friend, Plato is my friend, 
but Truth is more my friend. I am willing to serve these men, 
but I want to know, and I am entitled to know, in a delibera- 
tive body if it is true that by giving 15 days more time with 
full pay it will so burden the Government as a handicap that 
it ean not do its work in its own yards in competition with 
private plants. 
There has been no discussion in the committee, as I ex- 
plained to the Senate; there has been no discussion upon the 
floor. It is exceedingly unfortunate that this is a political 
year, and anything which bears the name of labor is lifted be- 
yond the region of honest and fair discussion. I called the at- 
tention of Samuel Gompers to this. I called the attention of 
the departmental officers and Senators to this, and I have 
heard nothing but a deep, impenetrable silence. I have not 
| received a werd from my own people in the yards at California, 
| because you will find in that letter that that gentleman had 
convinced them, at another period in the history of this matter, 
that a long vacation with pay will give all the work ultimately 
ito private yards. The constant danger is the governmental 
employment itself might be destroyed. 

I would be very sorry to think that I am the only man in 
this Chamber who presents this view. I want the facts; that 
is why I raise the question. I would be very sorry to think 
that intelligent and organized labor would resent the voice of 
one who is pleading not that they be deprived of a holiday— 
all love a holiday—but that they be not deprived of their work. 
Is it true that with 30 days on full pay, which, with other holi- 
| days, exelusive of Sunday, means 43 days a year on full pay, is 
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going to impair the ability of the Government to construct its 
own ships, whether for war or peace? And if it does impair 
the ability, it necessarily will drive the mechanic to shipyards 
that are going up throughout the country, one of which was 
projected the other day at Baltimore, to pick up these valuable 
contracts; and they will get them just as soon and just as 


long as the Government fetters its own hands. That is the 
question. 

I am here pleading for the men, and I am pained at the silence 
with which this matter has been greeted, even in places high and 
charged with responsibility for the interests of the workingman. 
What is the truth? What is best in labor’s cause? It is a most 

-delicate subject, and I perhaps lack delicacy. I feel that by pro- 
jecting it at this time in the Senate of the United States I am 
raising a question which will lead to political turmoil and 
trouble, but that does not worry me so much, Mr. President, as 
the fear I entertain, after looking into the facts, hat the Goy- 
ernment of the United States will be deprived of the ability to 
construct its own ships for war or for peace. That is the main 
issue before the body in the consideration of this amendment ; 
and I submit that if this assembly is not ready to hear it, hay- 
ing inadequate information, as I have, it should go over, and 
for that purpose I move, if it is in order, that the amendment 
be committed to the Committee on Naval Affairs. I can not say, 
in view of my previous explanations, that it ever came out of 
the committee. I am sure it was never discussed by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. Is 
that motion in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair sees no reason why a 
motion to commit an amendment to a committee is not in order. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, just a few words. The Sen- 
ator from California is extremely anxious to prevent these men 
from being thrown out of employment. I am astounded that 
he has not been flooded with letters and telegrams from the 
laboring people of the country instead of having received two 
letters, one from a chamber of commerce in some little town in 
California and the other from Mr. Taylor. Mr. Taylor’s letter, 
in referring to the only contract in the navy yard, says that it 
was not only less than cost but less than any price bid by 
private parties. 

Mr. PHELAN. May I interrupt the Senator to correct him? 
The letter was not from a chamber of commerce. These bodies 
I know are looked upon with disfavor in certain circles: The 
letter is from the ex-secretary of the Vallejo Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Vallejo practically consists of the navy yard, and 
he speaks as one interested in labor. 

Mr. PITTMAN. He speaks as one interested in labor. I 
have heard others speak as interested in labor. This man 
from the little town of Vallejo, an ex-secretary of a chamber 
of commerce, takes such a deep interest in the welfare of labor 
that he takes upon his own shoulders the great burden of 
causing them to work more hours and of denying to them the 
necessary vacation to upbuild them and keep them in a decent 
condition for work. Oh, I have heard them speak for labor, 
speak in the interests of the great labor movement of this 
country. 

Where are the great labor organizations? Have any of them 
come here saying that they were afraid this was some dastardly 
measure to throw them out of work? It is an impossible thing 
and does not require argument. Talk about our Government 
navy yards being abandoned by reason of this amendment! 

The Senate is afraid we will have to abandon the use of the 
navy yards by reason of this amendment. Think of It, that 
the Government will abandon the use of the navy yards be- 
cause the men are given 15 days more vacation! If that-is the 
ease, the tenure of our navy yards is exceedingly weak. If 
treating men decently is going to abolish these navy yards, 
then let them be abolished at once. But how absurd. The Gov- 
ernment owns the navy yards. It owns the ships that it is 
building. It builds its own ships, and it is an absurd thing to 
stand here and say that people are going to cease to build ships 
in their own yards. He is attempting to compare the cost of 
a private-built ship with the cost to the Government. He does 
not add the profit of the private builder to the price the Govern- 
ment pays. 

Mr. PHELAN. Neither have I added the overhead charge, 
which the private concern does, as against the Government. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; and the distinction as to overhead 
charges is simply this: That in the private yards they have 
the high-priced superintendent and the high-priced secretary 
and vice president, and in our Government navy yards the naval 
officers are at the head of those institutions, the men who 
should be at the head of them, the men who are the most deeply 
interested in them, and they are working for the same salary 


that they would receive whether they are building those ships 
or fighting in them out on the ocean. Talk about your overhead 
charges! There is no comparison whatever in overhead charges, 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HARDING. The Senator from Nevada made a very in- 
teresting statement a little while ago, and I desire to request 
that he elaborate it somewhat. I should like to know what he 
meant when he referred to intolerable conditions in privately 
owned shipyards. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I asked the Senator from California if there 
were intolerable conditions in private shipyards which permitted 
them to build ships cheaper than the Government would he be in 
favor of having those same intolerable conditions in the Govern- 
ment navy yards so as to meet that competition. 

Mr. HARDING. The Senator does not state it now as he 
stated it before. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I said that was the question I asked the 
Senator. The Senator did not answer that question, but he 
went on to another situation and said that he did not think the 
conditions were intolerable. 

Mr. HARDING. Will the Senator answer the question, then? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Just let me go ona little further. I say that 
when they do not give their men any vacation at all those con- 
ditions are intolerable, and as one of the Representatives of this 
Government having power to control our navy yards I would 
aes it intolerable in Government work and would not stand 
or it. 

Mr. HARDING. Does the Senator from Nevada mean that 
private employment without vacation on pay is an intolerable 
condition? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I consider it intolerable. 

Mr. HARDING. Has the Senator from Nevada ever been an 
employer in his life? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have. 

Mr. HARDING. Did you grant employees leave with pay? 

Mr. PITTMAN. We did. 

Mr. HARDING. I want to proclaim the Senator from Ne- 
yada as a very fine example. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I thank the Senator for it. I belong to two 
institutions that have followed that practice, and I want to 
state that I believe it was not so much a charitable act as it 
was an act of benefit not only to the men but to the industry, 
because I believe that when men have a vacation they accom- 
plish more for their employers. I do not believe that you can 
work a man down to the lowest possible state of vitality, both 
mental and physical, and get out of him what you can out of a 
strong, healthy, wholesome man. 

Mr. HARDING. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do. 

Mr. HARDING. I wish to make another inquiry. I may 
state before I make my inquiry, without having said very 
much about it, that as a newspaper publisher I am the em- 
ployer of union labor. It is not generally advertised, however; 
it does not seem necessary. I want to ask the Senator from 
Nevada what line of labor he has been employing? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Miners. 

Mr. HARDING. What extent of vacation do you grant with- 
out pay? 

Mr. PITTMAN. 

Mr. HARDING. 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; Sundays. 

Mr. HARDING. Oh! Mr. President, I think the answer is a 
sufficient argument for the occasion. I did not know that the 
granting of a Sunday leave of absence was a vacation with pay. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is considered vacation with pay for the 
men who are working for day’s pay and not for a monthly 
salary. When men are receiving, as they do in our country, $4 
and $4.50 a day for eight hours a day’s work, if they do not 
work on Sunday but receive pay for it, they are receiving some 
consideration. Let me ask the Senator from Ohio a question. 

Mr. HARDING. I will be very glad to answer it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. At present under the law the employees in 
the executive departments are getting 30 days leave of absence. 
Does the Senator approve that? 

Mr. HARDING. I have no objection to it, if the Senator wants 
an explicit answer. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is what I want. I want to know your 
view of this matter. There are in the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing 4,000 employees getting 30 days leave of absence with 
full pay. Does the Senator approve of that? ‘ 

Mr. HARDING. I make this reply to the Senator from 
Nevada: Confessing in the beginning that I have not yet 


Four days in a month. 
Other than Sundays? 
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acquainted myself with the unlimited opulence of public em- 
ployment to make this distinction, but we make this distinc- 
tion in private practices, which are usually of a pretty good 
character for Government operation, because private practices 
are founded usually on sane business methods, the clerical 
force in a great business institution which has no fixed time 
of labor may be given two weeks or a month’s leave with 
pay, whereas the united laboring force which exact from the 
employer time and a half for overtime, and is very explicit 
in their hours, are limited to the literal compliance with their 
contracts. I think that would be quite fair in the Government 
dealings with its employees. So far as I know the clerical 
force working for the Government works according to the 
needs of the occasion. But I undertake to say no organized 
labor employee of the United States Government works one 
moment over the contract time, and that creates a different 
situation. 

If the Senator from Nevada can contrive some successful 
means of doing so, I should like to have him, as a friend of 
labor, not only provide for a 30-day leave of absence for 
Government employees in these shops, but provide, in addition, 
for a 30-day leave of absence for every toiler of this country 
in the Government pay. Let us make the thing complete. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will accept such an amendment if the 
Senator will offer it. 

Mr. HARDING. Very well; then we are agreed. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I have nothing more to say 
on this amendment except that the motion to recommit is just 
another form in which it is attempted to kill it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I desire to ask a question 
of the Senator from Nevada. I want to understand his amend- 
ment better than I do now. Is it the law that these employees 
shall have a half a day in the week for 26 weeks? Is that a 
matter of law or is it a matter of regulation? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I myself know of no law to that effect. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I want to know whether the effect of the 
amendment, if adopted, would be to give to our employees 43 
week days a year with pay and without work? 

Mr. PITTMAN. It has been construed by the comptroller 
that it means 30 days. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am in favor of 30 days leave; that does 
not seem to be unreasonable; but I do not believe it would be 
quite fair or right to give employees anywhere 43 week days 
in a year with pay and without work. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The same provision with regard to the other 
employees that I have read has been construed by the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury to mean 30 days. 

Mr. CLAPP. As I understand, Mr. President, the afternoon 
vacation or recess, whatever you may call it, of employees gen- 
erally—— - 

Mr. SMOOT. The Saturday afternoon. 

Mr. CLAPP. The Saturday afternoon is not counted as a part 
of the 80-day annual leave. To add it up in the various depart- 
ments, or any of them where it is allowed, would make, I pre- 
sume, over 45 days. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from 
Nevada if the employees referred to in his amendment are 
allowed sick leave? 

Mr. PITTMAN. They are not. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the employees 
in the other departments of the Government are allowed sick 
leave. Thirty days’ leave of absence; half a day on every Satur- 
day, during the summer months; a sick leave, I think, of 10 
days are allowed. 

Mr. SWANSON. Thirty days. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Thirty days. They used to get 30 days, 
I know, for sick leave. 

Mr. SMOOT. I may be mistaken in stating the sick leave 
as being for 10 days; but, at least, I know it is that much, and 
in some cases it is 30 days, as is suggested. 

Mr. PITTMAN. They have not the sick leave. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator from Nevada know that? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do know that. I discovered that after in- 
vestigation. I have investigated the matter most carefully, and 
I have read the hearings held by the committee of the other 
House. I have also talked with heads of departments, and I 
find no sick-leave provision. As I have stated, I have examined 
the subject, and I say there is no sick leave, 

Mr. SMOOT. The employees under the amendment of the 
Senator from Nevada, If it be adopted, will be given 30 days’ 
leave of absence, a half holiday on Saturday, 7 legal holidays, 
and are there not other leaves of absence granted them? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not know. I will state that, with the 
exception as to the sick leave, for which there is no provision 
in this department, they have been treated with regard to 


the 15 days’ leave of absence just the same as have the others 
with regard to the 30 days’ leave. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will make 
that clear in his amendment, for it will make a great deal of 
difference in my attitude toward it, at any rate. I do not 
believe that we ought to give these employees 43 or 45 week 
days a year with pay and without work; but I do think we 
ought to give them 30 days. If the Senator has any doubt about 
that subject, I think he ought to make his amendment so clear 
upon it that the doubt will be removed. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think that the language is practically 
identical—that is my recollection, but I will look it up—with 
the provision for the other executive departments, the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, and the Government Printing Office, 
with the exception as to the sick leave. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But we are not now dealing with the 
Government Printing Office or any other bureau; and when 
the Senate deals with a subject, it ought to deal with it upon 
the right basis. Does the Senator think these employees ought 
to have 43 or 45 days without work and with pay? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not think that 45 days’ leave would be 
too much where it is made up by including a half holiday on 
Saturday. The real object of this amendment is to give a man 
30 days’ continuous leave of absence, so that he may go out to 
the mountains or go down to the seashore, or go somewhere else, 
in order that he may build himself up. As to whether these 
employees are going to have the Saturday afternoon holiday or 
vacation is a matter for separate determination. 

Mr. CUMMINS. What do the words “ pro rata” mean in the 
amendment that is before the Senate? The amendment provides 
that these employees shall have pro rata leave. 

Mr, PITTMAN. I will explain what that means. The amend- 
ment provides, for instance, that no one shall have a leave of 
absence unless he has rendered 12 months’ service. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Consecutive service? 

Mr. PITTMAN,’ Yes; it must be consecutive service. If such 
service continues on into the second year, in the second year 
there will be an accumulation to those who have been in the 
service one year. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does it mean, if an employee serves two 
years without vacation that in the third year he might have 
130 days? 

Mr. PITTMAN. It means an accumulation of that kind. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator that I 
have just telephoned the Navy Department in relation to leaves 
of absence to employees at navy yards, and I am informed that 
an employee in a navy yard for the first year is allowed 15 days 
leave of absence. If he serves in the navy yard another year or 
any portion of a year, he is allowed one day and a quarter for 
each month's service; in other words, if the employee serves the 
second year, he is allowed the original 15 days and also one and 
a quarter days a month, which would amount to 15 days more, 
making 30 days leave of absence in all the second year. Mr. 
President, every mechanic under the Navy Department to-day, if 
he serves over one year and serve for a full two years, receives 30 
days leave of absence. 

I asked the department whether such employees were allowed 
sick leave, and I was informed that mechanics are not allowed 
sick leave, but that all of the clerks are allowed sick leave, just 
as are the clerks in the other departments. So, Mr. President, 
if the amendment of the Senator be adopted, each mechanic in 
a navy yard will be allowed 30 days leave of absence, and that 
does not take into account the half-day holiday on Saturday or 
regular national holidays. That is the situation, as I have just 
learned from the Navy Department, as to leaves of absence in 
navy yards. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, did I understand the Senator 
to say that the employee would have 45 days’ leave of absence on 
full pay? 

Mr. SMOOT. Nearly so; on full pay if this amendment be 
adopted. 

Mr. PHELAN. I made the statement I did on the authority 
of the letter I had read into the RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. I make the statement on the authority of the 
Navy Department on information received direct within five 
minutes. To-day such employees for the first year only get 15 
days regular leave; but if they serve the second year they get 
80 days, the same as in the case of the other departments of the 
Government. If the Senator's amendment shall be agreed to, 
then they will reveive regular leave of absence of 30 days in 
every year. 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; not in the third year, nor the fourth 
year, nor the fifth year 

Mr. SMOOT. T think it would be the same in all the years 
after the first. 


Mr. PITTMAN, No. 
Mr. SMOOT. I asked the question of the Navy Department 
on the telephone within five minutes whether during the second 


year 

Mr. PITTMAN. ‘The first year they can not have any leave 
of absence under this provision, 

They have no leave, but the 15 days is added to their leave 
the second year, nakipg 30 days the second year. Under the 
amendment those men who receive no leave of absence during 
the first 12 months woulc have 45 days the second year, but in 
the third year they would have 30 days, and in the fourth year 
40 days, and in the fifth year 30 days. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not in accordance with what the de- 
partment told me. The department advised me that in the first 
year all employees were allowed 15 days’ leave of absence, but 
if they continued their work they earned one and a quarter 
days’ leave each month over and above what they received the 
first year. If they worked 12 months, one and one-quarter days 
a month would make 15 days, which, added to the 15 days’ regu- 
lar leave of absence to which they would be entitled for the 
first year, would make 30 days’ leave of absence, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if we agree to this amendment, 
will not the terms of the amendment itself be the law which 
will govern the matter? I can not see how anyone can put the 
construction on this amendment that an employee could have 
45 days’ leave of absence. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. It does not repeal the original law providing 
for leave of absence of 15 days. 

Mr. NORRIS. Fifteen days is provided by the law, is it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is provided by law. 

Mr. NORRIS, It ought to be repealed in this act; and I 
should think it was repealed by implication, at any rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. It may be. That I am not discussing; I am 
only stating the facts as the Navy Department told them to me, 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, I do not want the Government to 
be placed in the position the Senator describes, but on its face 
this amendment, it seems to me, plainly provides that 30 days 
shall be the legal leave of absence, and, if the amendment is 
agreed to, I should think it would govern and overrule any law 
on this subject which existed prior to its 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator may be right. 
the amendment closely. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE and Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will yield a moment, I wish to say that in conversation with a 
gentleman who is familiar with this subject—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I believe I have the floor. 
I do not like to have a duet going on; I prefer to do a solo act 
at this time, and if I need any help I will call upon some other 
Senator to come to my aid; but, until I do, I prefer to be the sole 


occupant of the floor. 
I have no desire to interfere 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. 
with the Senator. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I know the Senator has not, and I do not 
desire him to have. I thank the Senator very much for his 


courtesy. 

Mr. President, I think the point made by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is worthy of considerable attention. 
It does not certainly appear from the face of this amendment 
whether or not the 80 days’ leave is additional to the leave which 
the employees are now entitled to. All this amendment says is 
that each and every employee of the arsenals, and so forth, is 
hereby granted 30 days’ leave of absence. If an employee has 
in some cases received 15 days and in other cases 30 days already, 
the query would certainly arise whether this is additional or not, 
and that certainly ought to be made plain in the amendment. 

I want to ask the Senator from Nevada, if he is in the Cham- 
ber, and if not, any other Senator who may think he understands 
this amendment, whether the prorating described in the fifth line 
of the amendment means that the leave can be taken at the 
option of the employee two or three days at a time until his 30 
days is used up? I also want to ask him, inasmuch as he has 
stated that leave which was not taken in the particular year 
during which the employee was entitled to it would be cumula- 
tive, what is his authority for that statement? 

Mr. PITTMAN entered the Chamber, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Inasmuch as the Senator from Nevada 
has just reentered the Chamber, I will repeat my question. I 
understood the Senator to say that if an employee under ex- 
isting law did not use all of his leave in one year, it would be 


I have not read 
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cumulative; so that after four years, for instance, if he were 
entitled to 80 days’ leave a year, he would have 120 days’ leave 
with pay coming to him. Does the law so provide at present? 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; not at present. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Then, where does the Senator get his 
idea that it would be cumulative? : 

Mr, PITTMAN. I might have misunderstood the Senator, 
or I might have been misunderstood myself. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that it is cumulative. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think that the prorating referred to in the 
amendment relates to a part of a year. For instance, an em- 
ployee can not get any leave until he has served one year. At 
the end of the year, I understand, an employee would be en- 
titled to 15 days’ leave. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Let me ask the Senator if at present 
the employee would be entitled to 15 days, or 30 days, as the 
case may be, can he take that leave in portions as he may elect, 
for instance, three days at a time? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I can not answer that. I do not know. I 
know that the pending amendment intends that the Secretary 
of the Navy shall control the leave of absence. I do not know 
about the past practice. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Of course, this p amendment 
provides that in all cases the heads of divisions shall have 
discretion as to the time when the leave can best be allowed. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. But it does not provide whether or not 
the whole 30 days must be taken together in one continuous 
vacation. 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; it does not. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. But the Senator said one of the objects 
of the amendment was to allow a man 30 days, so that he could 
go on a considerable vacation if he wanted to do so. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. BRANDEGEBR. I do not know what the existing law is 
as to these allowances in other departments; but I do think 
that if this policy is to be adopted the amendment ought to be 
carefully redrafted to make it uniform with the allowances 
made in other departments. 

Now, I want to ask the Senator another question, if he will 
permit me. Is this supposed to be entirely confined to the 
Navy? 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; it is not. It expresses right on its 
face those to whom it is intended to apply. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I had supposed it was, inasmuch as it 
goes on the naval appropriation bill; but I call the attention of 
the Senator to the fact that the amendment reads: 


Each and every employee of the navy yards, gun factories— 


I assume there may be gun factories in the country which are 
making guns for the Army, although I do not know— 
naval stations, and arsenals of the United States, 

Now, I know there are arsenals that make ordnance for the 
Army; and I did not know whether or not it was the intention 
under this amendment to grant this further leave of absence 
to men employed in the arsenals of the Army or War Depart- 
ment. Does the Senator know? 

Mr. PITTMAN. It was the intention of the committee to 
include those in the same category with all of the others whom 
I have enumerated. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Not having concluded my remarks nor 
yielded the floor, I will now make the further inquiry of the 
Senator whether he does not think that in line 6, where it pro- 
vides “that it shall be lawful to allow pro rata leave only to 
those serving 12 consecutive months,” it should be “to those 
who have served" that time? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Nevada permit me? Inasmuch as there has seemed to 
be a considerable mix up as to the holidays, I will state that 
it was my opportunity a moment ago to talk with a gentleman 
who is connected with the department 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I rise to a question of 
order. Has the Senator from New Jersey been recognized as 
having the floor? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It is a very unusual proceeding. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I will say to the Senator 
from Connecticut that I felt that the dignified nod of the Pre- 
siding Officer’s head gave me reasonable assurance that I was 
recognized, so the Senator from Connecticut need have no worry 
on that score. 

As I say, hearing this discussion, I consulted with a gentle- 
man who is identified with the labor organizations and con- 
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nected with the Government, hearing, as he did, this discus- 
sion, and he gave me this bit of information, which I jotted 
down: x 

All Government clerks and employees get seven holidays a year, 
and all get Saturday afternoons for the three summer months in the 
year. Other classes of employees, in addition, get 30 days leave, and 
they get 30 days sick leaye. 
days leave of a ce. 

That was the gentleman’s statement, which, I think, elucidates 
the situation. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] to commit the 
ameudment to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. CLAPP. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry: 
Is this roll call on the motion to recommit to the committee? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not a motion to recommit. 
It is on the motion to commit the amendment to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I wanted to understand the matter and the 
Senate wanted to understand it, because some Senators thought 
we were voting on the amendment itself. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the roll call proceed, Mr. President. 

The Secretary resumed the calling of the roll. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN], 
and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. SmrrH]}. I transfer 
that pair to the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Stoss! 
and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). Announcing the 
same transfer of my pair that I announced on the other vote, 
I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JAMES (after having voted in the negative). I transfer 
the pair I have with the junior Senator from Massachusetts 


The navy yard and the arsenal get 15 


IMr. WEEKS] to the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. New-. 


LANDS] and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after haying voted in the affirmative). 
I observe that the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Sacra] 
has not voted. As I have a pair with him, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have a general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. O’Gorsan]. In his absence I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Warsi]. As he is not present, I withhold my 


vote. 

Mr. OURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs : 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] ; 

The Senator from New Mexico (Mr. Farr] with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. OmILTON] ; and 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Myers]. 

The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 50, as follows: 


YEAS—I7. 
Brandegeo Kenyon Phelan Wadsworth 
Bryan Lee, Md. Smith, Ga. Walsh 
Cummins Nelson Smoot 
Harding Oliver Thomas 
Hardwick Penrose Vardaman 
NAYS—60. 
Ashurst Hollis Martine, N. J. Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Hughes Norris Sterling 
Borah Husting Page Stone 
Broussard James Pittman Swanson 
Catron Johnson, Me. Poindexter Taggart 
Chamberlain Johnson, S. Dak. Ransdell Thompson 
sep Jones Reed Tillman 
Clark, Wyo. Kern Robinson Townsend 
Culberson Lane Shafroth Underwood 
Curtis Lewis Sheppard Williams 
du Pont sn Sherman Works 
Wietcher McCumber Simmons 
Gronna Martin, Va. Smith, Ariz. 
NOT VOTING—28. 

Beckham Gallinger McLean Saulsbury 
Brady Gof Myers Shields 
Chilton Gore Newlands Smith, Md. 
Clarke, Ark. Hitehcock O'Gorman Smith, Mich. 

It. La Follette Overman Sutherland 
Dillingham Lea, Tenn. Owen Warren 

n Lippitt Pomerene Weeks 


So the motion to commit the amendment to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs was rejected. 
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Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I offer the following 
amendment to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nevada: 

And provided further, That in arriving at the cost of any unit of con- 
struction in navy yards only actual time made shall be charged, anil 


leave of absence hereby granted and extended shall not be charged 
against any unit of construction In yards. 


Mr. President, I voted in favor of referring this amendment to 
the committee because for a long time I have been interested in 
navy-yard construction. We have listened here to-day to an 
argument from the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrruaxl, who 
comes from a mountain State and has no actual and immediate 
experience in navy-yard construction, or knowledge of the long 
struggle that has been necessary to secure that privilege for 
the Government and for the laboring classes. I say “ to secure 
that privilege” because the privilege has been, in a measure, 
wrested from the great ship-constructing companies. On the 
other hand, we have heard here the argument of the Senator 
from California [Mr. Peran]. He represents a great navy 
yard and the best interest of the citizens employed there. The 
opinion of the labor expert, which he sent to the desk and which 
was read, represents the mature experience of a man who seems 
to have been for many years in this struggle to secure the con- 
struction of Government ships in Government navy yards. 

Mr. President, I am very fearful that the adding of this addi- 
tional leave will be a very short-sighted move from the stand- 
point of the men who are interested as laborers in the navy 
yards, because of the fact that naval construction, as it stands 
to-day, as has been shown by the Senator from California, is 
already more costly in the navy yards than it is in the private 
concerns; and to add this further burden to the navy-yard con- 
struction is a very dangerous experiment, indeed, for the men 
whose livelihood depends upon the labor in the yards. 

Two years ago, in June, 1914, we had the naval bill up for 
consideration, and the Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman] 
endeavored to have an amendment put on that bill providing 
that the cost of ship construction in navy yards should be the 
actual cost and should not include the overhead cost or yard 
maintenance. He was ruled out of order by the Chair. Finally, 
after several efforts, an amendment which I offered was held in 
order by the Chair and adopted, which for the first time per- 
mitted the actual cost of battleship construction to be obtained 
by the Secretary of the Navy. 

The Senator from Nevada is obviously ignorant of the long 
struggle that has been going on here to permit the construction 
of vessels in navy yards and of how hard it was to get at the 
actual cost of such work. The yard construction is desirable 
from many standpoints for at least a part of all new ships added 
to the Navy. It educates the naval officers in detail of con- 
struction. It “aises the quality of the work done, because qual- 
ity, strength, and durability are the things sought for in yard 
construction, rather than profit. 

It also has improved the condition of laboring men who are 
engaged in the work. Their interest and the Government's in- 
terest went hand in hand, and finally it enabled the Government 
to ascertain exactly what the cost of this construction is without 
regard to the hidden element of profit, which may be greater or 
less in any case. It was particularly important that the Navy 
Department should be authorized to ascertain the actual cost of 
construction, without overhead charges or the charge of the 
maintenance of a navy yard, in advance of this great period of 
naval development, both as a protection to the Government and 
a protection to the contracting class as well, and in the cause of 
reasonable preparedness. 

Mr. President, if we are going to have this additional leave 
offered to these employees, and if it is going to be accorded to 
them regardless of the effect it may have on their future liveli- 
hood. I think we ought to now meet the situation squarely and 
say this is a bonus, a gift, a holiday from the National Govern- 
ment, and it must not be charged against the cost of a battleship 
made in a navy yard. Let us have a clear understanding of this 
expenditure in advance. 

Therefore I have offered this amendment, and I hope the Sena- 
tor from Nevada will accept it, because it goes with his idea. 
If the Government is going to present this additional leave to 
the labor employed in the navy yards, it ought to provide that its 
cost shall not be used as a leverage or an argument against future 
construction in navy yards. 

I believe the Senator from Nevada offered his original amend- 
ment in good faith. I do not believe he is aiming to strike down 
construction in navy yards. I do not believe he is aiming at the 
employment of the men in the navy yards or that he is desirous 
of making the cost of the battleships so high in navy yards that 
they will have to be constructed elsewhere. ‘Therefore I sug- 
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gest this amendment, and I hope it will prove satisfactory to the 
Senator and to the Senate. 

I will ask that it be read by the Secretary. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Before it is read I should like to ask 
the Senator a question. What is the rule of apportioning the 
work now or letting contract for shipbuilding? What propor- 
tion goes to the navy yards of the country and what proportion 
is done by private contract? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I am not aware that there is any 
definite rule, but I am under the impression that the Secretary 
of the Navy has the discretion, and that he exercises that dis- 
cretion in view of the cheapness of construction, and that he 
compels the navy yards to estimate and to bid, as it were, 
against the contracting classes that are in competition with one 
another and the yards. 

The Senator from California, who is very solicitous about con- 
tinuing work in navy yards, and whose whole argument has been 
based here this morning on the hope of continuing such work 
in the navy yards, is doubtful of the effect of this amendment 
granting this additional leave, and in addition to that he has 
produced evidence here to show that only in one small class of 
construction is navy-yard construction cheaper than contrac- 
tors’ construction. 

So under the circumstances, Mr. President, I hope the Sena- 
tor from Nevada will clear up the situation. I hope he will 
show clearly that he has no ultimate design to overthrow the 
employment of these men in the yards under the advantageous 
conditions of Government employment, and that he wants to 
make it clear that this is a gift, a bonus, or whatever you may 
call it, and that it must not be charged up against the cost of 
a battleship built in a Government yard. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, while I am heartily in favor of 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Nevada, I do not 
see anything to be gained by the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Maryland to it. The opponents of the building 
of battleships in our shipyards will at least insist and claim 
to the public that the expense incident to this leave of absence 
should be charged against the construction. Surely it is a 
charge against somebody. It is a charge against the common 
taxation and revenue force of the country. 

I do not see anything to be gained in a mere matter of book- 
keeping. Whether the dollars are on one side or the other, they 
are just the same, I believe it is infinitely better to just take 
this matter fairly and candidly and treat these people as we 
are treating the others who render service to the Government; 
no more and no less. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CLAPP. Certainly. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Ought not this bonus or gift to be 
charged to the liberality of Uncle Sam rather than to the cost 
of the ship? 

Mr. CLAPP. You can charge it to anybody you like, but it 
comes out of the people who contribute to the revenue of the 
country. It does not lessen the cost to the Government one iota 
by charging it to one account or to the other. I never have 
believed in beating around the bush with these things. I 
believe these men are just as much entitled to this vacation as 
the others who are in the service of the Government, and the 
men who will continue to combat the building of battleships 
and our marine structures in our Government navy yards will 
insist, of course, that, call this what we may, it is a part of 
the cost of running the Government, which they will insist 
might be lessened if all the battleships and other maritime 
structures were built by private contract. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Will the Senator yield for another 
question ? 

Mr. CLAPP. Certainly. 

Mr. LEE of Marylund. The Senator agrees, then, that this 
ought to be charged up against the men. Why charge it up 
against the ship’s cost? If we charge it up against the ship, it 
is going to be used as an argument to take work away from 
these men, and that argument will be made in favor of con- 
tractors doing the work. 

Mr. CLAPP. It will be, anyway. You can not get away from 
the fact that a dollar is a hundred cents, call it what you will. 
I believe it is better that we should meet this fairly and can- 
didly. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I want to make it clear that the 
dollar was given for a leave or holiday to the men, and it was 
not the cost of the ship. 

Mr. CLAPP. It would not be given as a holiday to the men 
if we had no navy yards. It will be charged as one of the inci- 
dents to the maintenance of our navy yards, and 1 think it 
ought to be. I am in favor of the amendment, but can not for 
the life of me see what we will gain by a process of bookkeeping 


that does not lessen in the final and last analysis the expense 
to the Government. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, under the old system 
of accounting, before the amendment that I alluded to was in 
1914 put on the naval appropriation bill, the overhead charges 
of the yards were charged up against the ships constructed in 
the yards. g 

There are a great many overhead charges in navy yards. 
Under the old system of frigate building in the old Navy the 
whole navy yard was run out of an appropriation to build an 
old three-decker. When a ship was being constructed in a 
yard, all the various incidents that kept up the navy yard were 
charged against that frigate, number so-and-so, That system of 
accounting came down, and it was a system of charges for the 
maintenance for the various navy yards against capital ships 
being constructed in the yards. The system was brought down 
from the past, and was always relied on by the contracting 
classes as proof positive that the Government can not build 
these ships in a navy yard, with eight-hour labor, and so forth— 
that it costs too much. It was not really material or labor that 
made the apparent high cost, but it was the system of putting 
all the charges of yard repairs against a given ship. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I wish to ask the Senator, because 
of this proposed amendment, if he thinks it would make a 
battleship cost less by charging it to some other account? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. No; it will not cost less, but I do 
not want it to be made to appear to cost more. Just because 
the Senate votes a holiday to a large number of men I do not 
want naval construction taken from navy yards and the very 
livelihood of those men ultimately taken away from them by 
arguing that such ship construction is too costly. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. As to the actual cost of a battle- 
ship in a Government yard, will that battleship cost any more 
or any less simply because you make a difference in your 
method of bookkeeping as to the eharges? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. That is just exactly what I would 
like to have appear. I want to get at the real facts of the case. 
The real fact in the case is what does the ship cost in labor and 
material; but to charge a series of holidays, vacations, or 
leaves, or anything else against the cost of that battleship is 
not the actual fact. I think it will be used, and I think this 
very amendment of the Senator from Nevada will hereafter be 
used, to take away employment from these men in the navy 
yards on the argument that their construction is too costly. Let 
us keep the cost of the ship separate from the cost of the leave 
or holiday, so that hereafter the men may not be compelled to 
lose the cost of the ship, which is their living, if you conclude 
that the yard construction cost must be reduced. 

Mr. HARDING. Mz. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDING. The Senator has been speaking of the 
amount of labor und gratuity or generosity on the part of the 
Government. I should like to ask the Senator how many Gov- 
ernment employees will this measure affect? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I can not advise the Senator; I have 
not looked into that phase of it; but it affects all the Govern- 
ment employees who are engaged in the construction of ships in 
the Government navy yards, and the number must be very con- 
siderable. 

Mr. HARDING. Can the Senator from Nevada inform me? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Twenty-nine thousand eight hundred and 
seventeen. 

Mr. HARDING. I want to ask the Senator from Nevada if 
this gift of a million and a half is to be accounted in any way 
under the contemplated corrupt practices act relating to elec- 
tions? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Well, I would not think so. If the Republi- 
can Party had anything to do with it, the paying of the money 
to laborers instead of the trusts might be considered corrupt. 
I have never known them to be 

Mr. HARDING. In reply to that I will say that if the Re- 
publican Party ever contemplated such a thing as that it would 
not deserve to be returned to power. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The people thought that four years ago. 

Mr. HARDING. If the Republican Party for the purpose of 
influencing the vote would give a million and a half dollars of 
the publie’s funds, it does not deserve the confidence of the peo- 
ple of this country. 
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Mr. PITTMAN. That Republican standpoint depends upon 
whether it is given to private institutions or whether it is given 
to labor. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
from Maryland that I would not want, of course, to do anything 
that would weaken the sonstruction of battleships and other 
structures in our Government navy yards. My opposition, or 
rather my suggested criticism of this amendment did not go to 
that. I am simply taking the position that in the last analysis 
it does not make any difference what you call a thing, it is not 
very material. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I simply urge this 
amendment in the interest of truth, that, as to the money 
expended, it should be known where it goes, just as in the 
interest of truth we differentiated here two years ago between 
the actual cost of a ship and the maintenance of a navy yard. 
The United States has to have navy yards whether it builds 
ships in them or not. It has to have the yards for repair 
purposes and for the exigencies of war, and for the natural 
necessities of a naval establishment. It was absolutely wrong 
to charge the maintenance of these yards with their great 
establishments of officers, and so forth, to an individual unit 
of naval construction. For that reason the Senate apparently 
adopted that amendment two years ago, and in the interest 
of truth it separated the cost of the ship from the maintenance 
of the yard. 

Now, Mr. President, in the interest of truth I ask that this 
gift to labor of additional leave or vacation be separated from 
the cost of the ship, and I ask it not only in the interest of 
truth but in the interest of the laborers themselves, because I 
am fearful that unless this is separated it will be brought 
back hereafter to show that this navy yard work must be 
taken from these men. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I am sorry that I can not 
agree to the Senator’s amendment. I am glad the Senator is in 
favor of the amendment that I offered, and I think his explana- 
tion here on the floor of the Senate is perfectly plain as to the 
construction of it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I wish to say just a word about 
this amendment. I am not sure that the friends of labor are 
by this proposed legislation doing labor a friendly service, 
Whenever it is established that the Government can not do work 
in Government factories, yards, or institutions save at a price 
in excess of that charged by private contractors, the work done 
in Government yards and all governmental enterprises will lan- 
guish and may be finally abandoned. Whenever it is so circum- 
scribed or abandoned, the example which the Government has 
been putting before the country—of a liberal policy to those in 
its employ—will be lost to the country and labor will be rele- 
gated for its relief to such benefit as it may be able to exact 
through strikes or persuasion or organization. In the end I 
question whether a sincere friend of labor is voting in the 
interest of labor when he proposes to give a holiday of 47 days 
with full pay. 

I think it is well for every man to stop and consider that 
question. If, for instance, Congress was to yield to every 
demand made, and if the demands, for instance, should become 
exorbitant in the Post Office Department, the time might come 
when a party in power adverse to the interests of labor and 
very friendly to capital would turn the post office over to pri- 
vate contractors upon the theory that governmental management 
had broken down. Whoever contributes to the breaking down 
of Government management in any department contributes ulti- 
mately to turning over that department to private management. 

Some of us have been seeking to enlarge governmental activi- 
ties along certain lines, particularly in the creation of munition 
and armor factories, the enlargement of our governmental 
navy yards, and so forth. The worst enemy of that system or 
the growth of that system might be a gentleman who proposed 
& wage so great or conditions so liberal that no vessel could be 
built or no powder manufactured or no armaments created in 
a governmental yard without the cold figures demonstrating a 
governmental cost far in excess of private cost. Whenever that 
is done, the first evil that results is that we put ourselves in the 
hands of the private contractor or manufacturer. Whenever 
tlat has occurred we have always found the private manufac- 
turer willing to exact an enormous price from the Government. 
Thus, the Government loses the benefit of the competition and 
the regulatory result coming from a governmental agency. 

The second effect is that, as the Government closes its factory 
and discharges its men, they are relegated for their employment 
to the private manufacturer, in which event they receive just 
such holidays as the private manufacturer sees fit to grant. 

I believe we can benefit all labor by keeping these govern- 
mental agencies open and by enlarging them; but if we are to 


keep them open, if we are to enlarge them, then we must always, 
while pursuing a liberal policy and furnishing an example of 
liberality to all other employers of labor, nevertheless proceed 
with discretion or we shall injure the very cause to which we 
are devoted. 

Mr. President, I think we did right when we limited the day 
of labor in goyernmental factories to eight hours; but even 
when that was done, I remember reading a report of the then 
Secretary of the Navy, the practical import of which was to 
advocate the closing of the governmental navy yards and the 
doing of all our work by private contract, because, as was 
argued by that distinguished official of the Government, the 
cost of a ship made in a governmental yard was so far in 
excess of the cost of a ship made in a private yard. He charged, 
in substance and effect, that the reason for that increased cost 
was the 8-hour day in the public yard as against the 9 or 10 
hour day in the private yard. After making that argument 
he submitted his proof in the form of figures showing the 
aggregate cost of the ships as shown by his books. However, 
an examination of tho facts upon which he based his figures 
demonstrated that the extra cost of the Government-built ship 
could not justly be charged to the 8-hour day in the Gov- 
ernment yard, as opposed to the 9 or 10 hour day in the 
Private yard, but that there had been carried into the cost of 
the ship other large sums which could not be legitimately 
charged against the particular vessel under construction. The 
cold truth was—and the wayfaring man, though a fool, could 
not err therein—that this Government official, being opposed 
to anything except private shipbuilding, had kept his books so 
that it would appear that because Congress had yielded to the 
just demands of labor, we therefore could not build ships at a 
reasonable price, whereas the truth was that, fairly stated, the 
labor cost of a Government ship was but slightly in excess of 
the labor cost of a similar ship in a private yard. Some remedy 
was made in subsequent legislation so that a modified system 
of bookkeeping was introduced, as was stated by the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. LEE]. 

Now the Senator from Maryland comes forward and proposes 
that if the Government shall grant these men 43 days’ vacation, 
those 43 days shall not be charged to the cost of the ships, but 
shall be put to the generosity of the Government, to the end 
that we may constantly know how much is the actual labor cost 
of the ships. I think there is a great deal of wisdom in the 
demand of the Senator from Maryland. It can do no harm to 
have it simply understood that if we work our men as many 
hours we can make ships as cheaply or more cheaply than they 
will be made in private yards. Then the question will be before 
the people whether they see fit, in their generosity or in their 
desire to furnish to other employers of labor an example of fair 
or even generous treatment—the question will be presented to the 
country, in dollars and cents, how much the Government has 
done in the way of generous treatment of its employees; and 
the question will still be before the country whether, charging 
up hour for hour, the Government can build ships as cheaply 
as they can be built in private yards, or whether it can build 
them cheaper, or whether it can build them at a certain advance 
in price. Whatever the fact is, it will be before the country. 
It occurs to me that just that kind of bookkeeping ought to be 
adopted. Then, if the laborer and the employee come here with 
further demands, the cold figures will be before Congress and 
the country a. to just how much these demands cost the country. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? - 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It occurred to me that, if this is a de- 
sirable thing to do, instead of making the accounting officers 
of the department keep their books in a certain way and 
practically represent the cost to be something different from 
what it actually was, would it not be an easier and simpler 
matter to provide that the department should certify to Con- 
gress or should make a report as to how much of the cost of 
the vessel was due to the provisions of this amendment giving 
the vacation to the employees? 

Mr. REED. Well, Mr. President, that would be the inevi- 
table result of the practical carrying out of the provisions of 
the amendment. The cost of labor in the aggregate cost of 
the vessel would necessarily be stated, but only that part 
would be charged to the vessel itself that was paid for the 
labor actually rendered. I do not think there would be any 
real difference. 

Mr. BRANDEGEH. Mr. President, the only suggestion I 
intended to convey was that, as I read the amendment, which 
I took from the Secretary’s desk, it seemed to me to provide 
that the loss in connection with the time of labor should not 
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be charged to the cost of the vessel. Now, it seems to me 
that it would be undesirable in official bookkeeping to say that 
what was cost should not be charged as cost if the same object 
could be achieved in some other way. I assume the object 
sought after is to find what part of the cost of the vessel is due 
to giving laborers time off, and that could be easily ascertained 
by having the department simply report to Congress that fact. 

Mr. REED. Well, it seems to me that we come out substan- 
tially at the same point. 

I want to offer one observation which I desire to make be- 
cause of the remarks of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. HARDING]. 
The remarks of the Senator from Ohio were very clearly in- 
tended to convey the idea that this proposed holiday is being 
given to the men in order to secure their votes. Mr. President, 
I think that innuendo hardly does justice to the Senator from 
Ohio. A total of 29,000 men are to be affected. A very great 
number of them live in the District of Columbia, and can not 
vote at all, Those who are scattered at other points, I think 
an analysis would show, live in States where their vote is so 
infinitesimal in comparison with the population that it would 
not change the result in a congressional district in the United 
States. So there could be nothing in the Senator’s innuendo 
because there are no facts back of it and no results to be ac- 
complished by such a scheme as he intimates exists. No sane 
man would think of attempting to carry an election in that way. 

But, in addition to that, I think it is hardly a worthy innu- 
endo to throw out, that every time a man votes to ameliorate 
the condition of his fellow man he has a sinister and evil 
purpose; that it is his intention to buy that man’s favor or 
corrupt that man’s vote. I take it that the Senator from Ohio, 
who has always filled a high and honorable place in the coun- 
cils of his State and who occupies a similarly dignified posi- 
tion in the councils of his party and his country in this body, 
elways and at all times, according to the lights that God has 
given him, is casting his vote for the purpose of aiding the 
people of his country, and when he does so cast his vote I think 
that all his associates are willing to ascribe to him no other 
motive than that he has hoped to benefit his country and his 
fellow man. 

No one would be so ungenerous as to say of and concerning 
him that he did not love his country, but that he wanted to 
get some votes; that he did not really vote his honest convic- 
tion, but that he desired to court the favor of electors; that 
he was not inspired by an honest desire to do the right thing 
because it was right, but that he only acted in response to a 
sordid, a selfish, or a contemptible motive. So, I think the 
Senator from Ohio ought not to insinuate that those who pro- 
pose to give a holiday—perhaps even an overgenerous holiday— 
to men who stand at anvils within the clang of the hammer, 
who stand at forges within the blaze and the flame and the 
heat, of men who toil and sweat and labor amidst the grime 
and dirt, of men whose tired backs ache at night, of men who 
have some desire for a little recreation and pleasure in life— 
I think the Senator from Ohio ought not to ascribe to those 
who want to lighten that condition the vile, the evil, and the 
senseless purpose of trying to get votes from men a majority 
of whom do not even have the privilege of casting a vote. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I do not care to make reply 
to the latter part of the speech of the Senator from Missouri. 
The Senator from Ohio will answer for his motives in any vote 
that he casts in the Senate; but I want the Senator from Mis- 
souri to answer me a question, which is pertinent to the main 
issue he has been discussing. 

I am just as much interested as he is in the men who bend 
their backs to toil. I have bended, my own back in my time, 
and I know the methods by which a man can ascend the scale, 
if you call it an ascending scale, from that of the employee to 
the employer, and I know something, if you please, about sane 
methods of business and employment. 

If I understood the Senator from Nevada correctly, the chief 
reason for granting this great and generous gift, costing the 
Treasury of the United States a million and a half of dollars, is 
that it will add to the efficiency of the men employed in Govern- 
ment work. I am not prepared to dispute that statement. If 
it be true, then this money is well expended. If it be not true, 
then this money is inexcusably wasted. 

Now, if it be true that the addition of 30 days’ vacation will 
add to the efficiency of the workmen employed in Government 
shipyards and arsenals, then the Government, by the outlay of 
this million and a half of dollars, has added to the efficiency 
which it commands over and above that of the private employer. 
Then, if the argument holds, the Government, by this expendi- 
ture, has so enhanced its creative ability that it has the advan- 
tage over the private employer. ‘Therefore it is very logical, to 
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my mind, that this expenditure must be taken into account in 
reckoning the cost of production in a Government plant as com- 
pared with the cost of production in a private plant. 

This is the question, Mr. President, I wish to present to the 
Senator from Missouri; and if it be not true that this efficiency 
is created by the vacation, then the expenditure will not have 
been well made. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I shall answer the Senator with 
very great frankness, 

If it be assumed that a 80 days’ vacation being granted, 
the employee will do as much work in the 11 remaining 
months of the year as he would have done if he had been com- 
pelled to work the 12 months, then the granting of the vacation 
would not cost the Government any money in the aggregate, 
and therefore the laborer's annual wage ought to be added in 
as part of the cost. If we start with the assumption with which 


the Senator from Ohio started, which he based upon the state- - 


ment of some one other than myself, then my answer is, an- 
swering for myself and not for that other, that the wages 
paid the man during the year, including therein his 48 days of 
vacation, are and ought to be legitimately charged to the cost 
of the ship, because the Government has lost nothing. 

I am not of the opinion that the granting of 48 days’ leave 
of absence does increase the efliciency of the man to the extent 
that he will fully make up the 43 days of absence. It may, in 
the aggregate of his life, increase his efficiency. It may, in the 
aggregate of his life, give a full return. It may lengthen the 
period of his life. It may give to the people a longer period 
of his service. In that way there may be a full compensation. 
But I doubt whether, taking any single year by itself, a man 
will do as much work in a year with 43 days’ vacation as he 
will in a year where he only had 10 or 15 days’ vacation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Ler] to the amendment of 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN]. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk to the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Nevada. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 


The Secretary. It is proposed to add to the amendment the 


following proviso: 


Provided, That not more than 30 days’ leave with pay shall be allowed 
any such employee in any one year. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, just a word with regard to 
the proposal I have suggested. 

I believe that the adoption of the amendment as proposed by 
the Senator from Nevada will be a very serious obstacle in the 
way of the enlargement of governmental activity. The Govern- 
ment can not pay greatly more than is paid by private enter- 
prise and continue in the activities it has assumed. The people 
of the country will not tolerate a gross discrimination between 
the employees of the Government and the employees of private 
concerns. 

I think no one can question my interest in labor, or my 
sympathy for the great movement that has accomplished so 
much for the toilers of the land. I not only think the amend- 
ment as it is proposed by the Senator from Nevada is a serious 
impediment in the way of governmental activity, but I believe 
that it will finally reflect unfavorably upon labor itself. 

I believe in the establishment of a plant for the manufacture 
of armor plate; and we are about to pass a law authorizing 
such an enterprise. I believe that the Government should 
manufacture its own powder, and therefore its own nitric 
acid; and we are about to authorize, if we have not already 
authorized, the establishment of a manufacturing plant of that 
character—more than one, possibly. I believe that the Govern- 
ment ought to manufacture all its munitions of war and all its 
armament of every character. No one can tell how soon the 
day may come when the Government must extend its operations 
to other forms of business which we are now attempting to 
regulate and control. If the rule suggested in the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Nevada is to prevail in all govern- 
mental work, it will impose upon the people a burden which I 
do not believe they will be willing to bear. 

One does not know, of course, just how much vacation or recre- 
ation any given man should have in a single year; but it seems 
to me that when we allow 30 days’ leave of absence with pay we 
have done all that the laws of health and humanity can possibly 
require, and we have done a great deal more than is done for 
the millions and tens of millions of men and women who must 
labor throughout the year without vacations, 
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Then, again, while I do not know how those who are con- 
nected with labor feel with regard to this amendment, I venture 
to say that the more intelligent and farsighted among them 
would much rather have the amount added to their wages than 
to their leaves of absence. One can not tell how much it will 
cost, all told; but I think it was said a few moments ago that it 
would cost a million and a half dollars a year. If so, the extra 
15 days will cost $500,000 a year. If it is true that if the amend- 
ment is adopted the employees of the navy yards and of the 
arsenals will have 60 days’ leave without pay, it will, under the 
present extent of activity, involve us in an expenditure of a 
million dollars a year. Now, I should like to ask the laboring 
men of this country—and I have been on rather intimate terms 
with many of them—whether they would not rather have 30 
days’ leave of absence with pay and the remainder of the 
generosity, if you please, added to their wages. 

How are their wages fixed? The Senator from Nevada knows. 
The law declares that the wages of men employed in the navy 
yards and in the arsenals and other plants of that kind shall be 
the same as the wages in the locality in which the plant is 
located. These wages are always low, always too low; and I 
for one would much rather give the laboring man an opportunity 
to earn enough to sustain himself and his family with 30 days’ 
leave of absence in the year, than to continue him upon the 
inadequate wages which he now receives, and give 45 or 60 days’ 
leave of absence. 

It does a laboring man comparatively little good to give him 
an opportunity for a vacation unless you also give him an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the vacation. He must have a little surplus, 
accumulated fron: his wages, in order that the time of recreation 
can be of any great value to him. 

Therefore for the double reason that this provision will be 
constantly presented to us, as we seek to expand the functions 
of the Government, as an obstacle or impediment in the way; 
and, second, because it must finally be reflected in the wages of 
the laboring men themselves, I hope that the amendment I have 
proposed will be adopted. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. I want to ask the Senator from Iowa if more 
than 30 days’ leave of absence are given to any other class of 
governmental employees? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am sorry to say that more than 30 days 
are given to some of the Government employees; but the fact 
that we have done wrong, if we have done it at all, in one 
instance has not seemed to me to justify a false policy in 
another. . 

Mr. REED. Let me ask a further question. Is it the general 
rule to give more than 30 days in the Government employment? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have heard this afternoon what the rule is. 
I do not know. It is asserted here that a very large number 
of the Government employees have 60 days. 

Mr. REED. I think there are some of them who do not get 
over 15 days, but I am not speaking by the record. Perhaps the 
Senator from Nevada can answer the question. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Utah, I believe, said a 
few moments ago that there were certain departments in which 
the employees had 30 days’ leave of absence; then they have 15 
days half holiday during the year, and added to that they have 
30 days’ sick leave, so that the accumulation of these leaves of 
absence makes 75 days. 

Mr. REED. Of course we might extend it and cut off the 
other 290 days. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Now, I do not believe that that is right. I 
think it is not necessary, to preserve a man or a woman in health 
and vigor, that he or she shall have 75 days of absence from 
work. I would much rather add it to the salaries of these people, 
and I believe they would much rather have it added to their 
wages than to extend their vacations. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. As to the matter of sick leave, I will sug- 
gest to the Senator from Iowa that they are allowed not ex- 
ceeding 30 days. A great many of them take 15 or 20 days, and 
some of them do not take sick leave at all. I do not know what 
the average would be if it were estimated, but the law is that 
they shall have not exceeding 30 days. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I was quite unfamiliar with the subject until 
it was explained by the Senator from Utah a few moments ago. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator permit me to ask the Senator 
from New Hampshire a question? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Just a moment. I did not mean that the 
employees of the Government generally take 75 days out of the 
year and use it for their own purposes upon pay. I heard it 
for the first time this afternoon. 


Mr. REED. I wish to ask the Senator from New Hampshire, 
who seems to be familiar with the question, if there is sick leave 
with pay not to exceed 15 days? 

Mr, GALLINGER. Not to exceed 30 days. 

Mr. REED. Suppose a man is not sick at all, is he allowed 
that time? 5 

Mr. GALLINGER. He is not allowed it unless he feigns sick- 
ness and takes a portion of the time. 

Mr. REED. Of course, if he feigns sickness, he would be sub- 
ject to discharge. 

Mr. GALLINGER. However, an employee has to have a 
medical certificate. 

Mr. REED. I think we must assume that while there may 
be some abuses, as there are abuses in everything, speaking 
broadly, the man must be sick and prove he is sick if he gets 
his pay when he is absent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is undoubtedly so. 

Mr. REED. The provision, as I understand it, that we are 
now discussing is not the question of sick leave, it is a question 
of general leave of absence. I do not know what the figures 
show. I do not know what the health reports are, but I am 
curious to know if everybody in Government employment has 
been sick 15 days in the last year. 

Mr, CUMMINS. I have no knowledge whatsoever. I was 
absolutely unacquainted with the whole subject until I heard 
it discussed this afternoon. I shall be very sorry to learn that 
any employees in the District secure false certificates of illness. 
That is simply a rumor that I know nothing about. But, after 
an, that has nothing to do with the merits of this particular 
proposition. It is a matter of good judgment among Senators 
as to how much time a workingman ought to have during the 
year in the way of vacation in order to preserve his health. 

I do not profess to be an expert upon this matter, but if I 
know anything about the temper of the workingmen most of 
them would much rather have an hour off ina day than a month 
off in a year. They would rather have their hours of labor 
reduced than to be sent upon an imaginary vacation which 
they could not possibly enjoy, because, at least, most of them 
are not rich enough to surround themselves with the incidents of 
a vacation. I know that you will be conferring upon them a 
greater advantage, a greater blessing, if you will increase their 
wages. They want to earn more money, they are entitled to 
earn more money, and every hour that you permit them to en- 
joy the employment of the United States with pay and without 
work will in the end reduce their compensation, because there 
are forces stronger than any enactent of Congress which will 
finally determine what the Government of the United States will 
pay for the work it must do. 

I believe the amendment that I have proposed is at once 
humane and reasonable, and that it will meet the approval of 
the great majority of those who labor with their hands. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cuarmins] to the amendment 
of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN]. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. May I ask to have the amendment to the 
amendment read? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let it be read. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add, at the end of the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nevada, the following 
proviso: 

Provided, That not more than 30 days’ leave with pay shall be 
allowed any such employee In any one year. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). In 
view of my pair with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Stone], who is not present in the Chamber, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
O'Gorman], who is absent. For that reason I withhold my 
vote. If privileged to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Lea] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to inquire whether the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Crapp] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I transfer my pair with that Senator to the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. NewLanps] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. Since announcing my pair I have learned 
that I can transfer it to the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Brany]. I do so, and I vote “yea.” 
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Mr. WALSH. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Liprrrri to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Gore] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I transfer my pair with the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. Groxxa] to the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. POMERENE] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. SmirH] to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. 
pairs: f 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] ; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pv Poxt] with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM]; 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr] with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON] ; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with ihe Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Myers]; and 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. 

The result was announced—yeas 52, nays 15, as follows: 


I was requested to announce the following 


YEAS—52. 

Bankhead Husting Overman Smoot 
Brandegee Johnson, Me. Page Sterling 

atron Johnson, S. Dak. Penrose Stone 
Chamberlain Jones Phelan 

Iberson Kenyon Poindexter Thomas 
Cummins Kern Reed Tillman 
rtis Lee, Md. Shafroth ‘Townsend 

Dillingham Lippitt Sherman Underwood 
Fletcher Lodge Simmons Vardaman 
Gallinger McCumber Smith, Ariz. Wadsworth 

ardin. Nelson Smith, Ga. Warren 
Hardwick Norris Smith, Md. Weeks 
Hollis Oliver Smith, S. C. Works 

NAYS—15. 
Asburst La Follette Martine, N. J. Thompson 
Broussard Lane Pittman alsh 
Hughes Lewis Sheppard Williams 
James Martin, Va. Swanson 
NOT VOTING—238. 

eckham Clarke, Ark. Hitchcock Pomerene 

orah Colt Lea, Tenn. Ransdell 
Brady du Pont McLean Robinson 
Bryan Fall Myers Saulsbury 
Chilton Gof Newlands Shields 
9 iore O'Gorman Smith, Mich. 
Clark, Wyo. Gronna Owen Sutherland 


So Mr. Cumamns’s amendment to Mr. Prrraan’s amendment 
was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Nevada as amended. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I should like to have the amendment as 
amended read in full. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The SECRETARY. On page 174, after the amendment hereto- 
fore agreed to at that place, after line 21, insert the following, 
which as amended will read: 

That each and every employee of the navy yards, gun factories, naval 
stations, and arsenals of the United States Government is hereby 
pda 80 days’ leave of absence each year, without forfeiture of pay 

uring such leave: Provided, That it shall be lawful to allow pro rata 
leave only to those serving 12 consecutive months or more: And pro- 
vided further, That in all cases the heads of divisions shall have dis- 
cretion as to the time when the leave can best be allowed: And pro- 
vided BE oop: That not more than 30 days’ leave with pay shall be 
allowed any such employee in any one year. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, I want to ask any Sena- 
tor who has the knowledge if the proviso last adopted that no 
employee shall have more than 30 days’ leave without pay 
would cut off the sick leave in any case, or if the sick leave 
was cut off whether the man would get any other leave or not? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the employees 
who are affected by this amendment are not allowed sick leave 
under the present law. Therefore it would not have any effect 
whatever except - 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I could not hear the Senator from Utah. 
I should like to have the Senator repeat his statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said that the employees affected by the 
amendment were not allowed sick leave under the law to-day. 
Therefore the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa 
would not interfere with them in any way. =: 

Mr. PITTMAN. I hope that construction is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator say they are allowed sick 
leave to-day? 

Mr, PITTMAN. No; I know they are not allowed sick leave. 
Here is what I am getting at: In the hearings before the House 
committee it was testified, as I shall read. They were speaking 
of an employee being sick and they were speaking of the sick 
leave granted in the other departments, and it was testified 


that there was no sick leave granted in the departments which 
are referred to in this bill. Mr. Alifas said: 

Xes; that applies to our 15 days now. A man will lose 8 or 10 days 
a year because he must be off on business or something like that, and 
when he reports sick those days lost are taken from fits leave of ab- 
sence, and if he has that much time taken off he has little leave left 
for a vacation. 

7 Mr. SMOOT. That statement is absolutely true, Mr. Presi- 
ent, 

Mr. PITTMAN. All actual sick leave will be deducted from 
this leave of absence. They will have no vacation at all if they 
happen to be in bed for 30 days. They will be worse off than 
they are now. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; to-day they are not allowed 
sick leave. If they are sick it is taken out of their 15 days’ 
leave of absence; that is not the case with the other depart- 
ments granting sick leave. 

I will say in answer to the question asked by the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BranpEcEE] as to whether the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Iowa, and which was just 
adopted by the Senate could have any effect upon the employees 
as provided in the amendment, I said no as far as sick leave is 
concerned, because to-day they have no sick leave. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Then is it correct, that if this amend- 
ment is adopted it will in no case curtail any leave that any 
man now has but will operate to give those who do not haye 
any leave 80 days’ leave. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the object of the amendment and that 
will be the result of it. ‘There is no question but that the 
amendment now as amended will double the leave of absence 
that those employees have. They will have 30 days’ leave of 
absence, and that is all they can have under the amendment, 
instead of 15 as at present. 

Mr, CUMMINS. My purpose was to just double the leave of 


absence with pay as compared with the present law. 


Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And that, I understood, was the original 
purpose of the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It was my purpose, and I only voted against 
the Senator’s amendment because I doubted the construction 
which might be placed upon it. I do not think any department 
of the Government that had the construction of this act could 
question the position taken by the Senator from Iowa and the 


Senator from Utah and others, and with their construction that 


that is intended by the Senate, I am satisfied. 

Mr. PHELAN, Mr. President, I voted for the amendment on 
the theory that the statements freely made here were correct, 
that under the present law 15 days were allowed, and that un- 
der the proposed amendment 30 days would be allowed, adding 
to which the holidays would make an aggregate of 45 days a 
year. The Senator from Utah said the department so informed 
him. So when the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS] pro- 
posed an amendment making a fixed limit of 30 days, I was un- 
der the impression that I was voting to do away with the added 
15 days which had been cumulated by reason of legal holidays 
and from other sources; all of which confirms me in my con- 
viction that the amendment should have been committed, as I 
moved, to the committee, because we are voting without knowl- 
edge. I now move the commitment of the amendment as 
amended to the Committee on Naval Affairs, in order that the 
facts may be determined. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, before the amendment 
had been amended, I voted to commit it to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, thinking that the committee could in a short time 
get it in proper shape and report it back, but I should hesitate 
to vote for another motion to commit the amendment, inasmuch 
as it has been now amended. I think sufficient attention has 
been drawn to it, and sufficient debate has been had upon the 
facts now before the Senate, so that the conference committee can 
make any correction in it that may be necessary. Therefore I 
can not support the second motion to commit the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from California [Mr. 
PHELAN] moves to refer the amendment as amended to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

The motion was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on agreeing 
to the amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT (S. DOC. NO. 
499). 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the conference 
report on the bill (H. R. 10484) making appropriations for the 
service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1917, and for other purposes. 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. I understand that unanimous consent 
is asked. 7 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Unanimous consent is asked for 
the present consideration of the conference report. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Before giving unanimous consent, would 
the Senator from Alabama state whether the consideration of 
this conference report is likely to lead to extended debate? 


Mr. BANKHEAD. I can not say as to that. I do not think, 
however, that it will. My idea was that if the Senate is not 
going to pass the naval appropriation bill this afternoon, we 
might dispose of this conference report. It is very important, 
indeed, that the conference report should be adopted as soon as 
possible, for I am informed by the Post Office Department that 
a number of things are occurring which appear to be violations 
of law, for the reason that the appropriation bill has not passed, 
those things not being covered perhaps by the joint resolution 
extending the appropriations. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I understand the conference 
report has not been printed. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Oh, yes; it has been printed. It was pre- 
sented yesterday and was then printed. 

Mr. SWANSON. I can not consent that the pending bill shall 
give way, and I hope the Senator will not insist on his request. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does the Chair hold that it requires 
unanimous consent for the consideration of the conference 
report? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Oh, no. The Senator from Ala- 
bama can move to proceed to the consideration of the conference 
report. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Then, Mr. President, I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of the conference report on the 
Post Office appropriation bill, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Alabama, 

The motion was agreed to; and Senate proceeded to consider 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 10484) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I wish briefly to state that 
the conferees have agreed upon this report, the House conferees 
concurring in nearly all of the amendments placed on the bill 
by the Senate. There are only one or two amendments agreed 
to in conference which at all affect the bill as it passed the Sen- 
ate and went to conference. 

It may be well enough to say, in this connection, that the 
provision of the bill which proposes to send to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the question of railway mall pay was 
amended in conference. The bill as the Senate passed it.re- 
quired the Interstate Commerce Commission to investigate un- 
der the same rules and regulations under which they are re- 
quired to investigate other questions submitted to them, notably 
the question of freight, passenger, and express rates. We had 
a conference with the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
they advised that, in their opinion, it would be very difficult, if 
not impossible, for their commission to make a just determina- 
tion of the question unless they were permitted to have the 
space system put into operation in such localities, or sections as 
might be determined upon as being necessary in order to get an 
actual test, an actual comparison, between the two systems. 
That is the only amendment of any importance at all which the 
conferees adopted which affects the provisions of the bill. 

The conference report has been printed; every amendment and 
the reasons for the amendment are explained in the report. If 
Senators care to do so, they may examine the report, or if there 
are any questions which any Senator desires to ask the con- 
ferees in the way of explanation or as to any changes, I think 
some of us perhaps will be able to satisfy Senators as to the 
reasons and the necessity for such changes and of the improve- 
ments made by those changes. 

That is*all I care to say about the matter, unless there is 
some Senator who wishes to make some particular inquiry in 
reference to the conference report. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Alabama what became of section 7 of the bill, known as the 
blue-tag provision? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Section 7 of the bill is retained practically 
with the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FOLLETTE]. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask the Secretary to read the 
amendment which was ndopted by the conferees in lieu of section 
7. Itis amendment numbered 54. 


Mr. HARDWICK. It is found on page 5 of the conference 
re 


port. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Amendment numbered 54: That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate numbered 54, and agree to the 
same with an amendment as follows: On page 31, line 19, in lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment. insert the following: “ but no pub- 
lication shall be sent by 8 if such method of transportation results 
in unfair discrimination: vided, That whenever the owner of any 
publication required by an order of the Post Office Department to be 
transmitted by freight believes that be is unfairly discriminated against, 
he may apply to the Post Office Department for an opportunity to be 
heard ; that upon such 11 9 being duly filed in writing, the owner 
of such publication shall have zeta for a full and fair hearin 
before said department, and pending final determination no change sh: 
be made in the method of transportation of such publication as ordered 
eae department. The testimony in any such hearing or proceedings 

ll be reduced to writing and fled in the Post Office rtment prior 
to entering an order upon such hearing. That upon such hearing if 
the Post Office Department decides adversely to the contention of the 
8 such publisher shall have the right, within the period of 

O days after the date of the order of the Post Office Department 
made upon such hearing, to appeal to the United States court of a 

peals of the District of Columbia for a review of such order by sa 

court of appeals, by 8 in the court a written petition praying that 
the order of the Post Office Department be set aside. A copy of such 
petition shall be forthwith served upon the Post Office Department and 
thereupon the said department forthwith shall certify and file in the 
court a transcript of the record and testimony, Upon the filing of such 
transcript the court shall bave jurisdiction to affirm, set aside, or 
modify the order of the department.” è 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
the Secretary now to read section 7 as it was passed by the 
Senate, so that the Senate may observe the changes which have 
been made in the section by the conferees? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Certainly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Sec. 7. That so much of section 1 of the act making a 
for the service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal 77 endin, 
June 30, 1913, and for other 88 approved August 24. 191 
which provides that the Post Office Department shall not extend or 
enlarge its present policy of pending second-class matter by freight 
trains, is hereby repealed, but no publication shall be sent by freight 
if such method of transportation results in unfair discrimination or in 
the undue delay of the delivery of such publication at its destination: 

ed, That whenever the owner of any publication 2 bone by an 
order of the Post Office Department to be transmitted by freight believes 
that he is injured or discriminated against, he may apply to the Post 
Office De ent for an opportunity to be beard; that upon such 
application being duly filed Ín writing the order of the Post Office 
Department as to the transportation of such publication by freight 
shall be suspended, and the owner of such publication shall have o r- 
tunity for a full and fair hearing before said department. The testi- 
mony in any such hearing or proceedings shall be reduced to writing 
and filed in the Post Office e Surfed prior to entering an order upon 
such hearing. That upon such hearing, if the Post Oftice rtment 
decides adversely to the contention of the pores such publisher 
shall have the right, within the period of 20 days after the date of 
the order of the Post Office Department made upon such hearing, to 
appeal to the United States court of appeals of the circuit within which 
such periodical is published for a review of such order by said court 
of appeals by filing in the court a written petition praying that the 
order of the Post Office Department be set aside. A copy of such 
petition shall be forthwith served upon the Post Office partment, 
and thereupon the sald department forthwith shall certify and file in 
the court a transcript of the record and testimony. Upon the filing of 
such transcript the court shall bave jurisdiction to affirm, set aside, or 


modify the order of the department. 
circuit court of 4 ag of the United States 
e 


The jurisdiction of the 
firm, set, aside, or modify such orders o Post Office Department 


toa z 
shall be exclusive. 
Such proceediu in the circuit court of appeals shall be given 


precedence over other cases pending therein and shall be in every way 
expedited. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I shall take but a moment in 
discussing the report of the conference committee on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses so far as it relates to section 7. 

It would be profitless and idle now to review the history of 
the blue-tag controversy. While I did not vote for the amend- 
ments which were proposed to this section, preferring to indi- 
cate my entire disapprobation of the whole procedure, I never- 
theless think that the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] and the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLeTTE] improved the situa- 
tion very much; and I wish to express my deep regret that the 
conferees could not retain the Senate amendments. 

I am not going to make any criticism of the conferees. First, 
it would not be parliamentary, and, second, I have been on con- 
ference committees myself, and I know how difficult it is some- 
times to secure concurrence in the amendments of the Senate; 
but, Mr. President, I feel it to be my duty to point out that 
very little, if any, relief will come to a blue-tag publication under 
the law as it is now proposed by this conference report. 


propriations 
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First, in the amendment proposed by the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Norrrs] it was provided that if there were undue 
delay the publication should be relieved. The conferees have 
stricken out that provision in regard to undue delay. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me just for a moment? 


Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The reason the conferees on the part of 
the Senate agreed to that change was that the House conferees 
and the Post Office Department contended with a good deal of 
force that most of the cases of undue delay brought to the 
notice of the department were caused by the delay of the pub- 
lishers themselves, and that there was danger of the language 
being given that construction and thus operating entirely 
against the department and the Government. It was believed 
that the retention of the words “unfair discrimination” was 
all that was necessary in that connection. I merely suggest 
that for the consideration of the Senator, so that he will under- 
stand why we agreed to that change. 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Senator for the suggestion, 
Secondly, a very important phrase has been omitted which I 
think should have been retained. On line 5, page 40 of the bill 
as it passed the Senate, it is provided, among other things, that 
if the owner of a blue-tag publication believed himself to be 


injured he should have the right of appeal. That language has | 


been stricken out. I think that language should have remained, 


so that if the party believed he was injured he could then have 


had an opportunity to appeal. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me—— 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I know the Senator wants to know exactly 
what the conferees have done. We have preserved fully the 
right of appeal. We did not leave that language in, because it 
is not necessary. A man can appeal from a decision whether 
he thinks he is injured or for whatever reason seems to him 
good. In fact, we broadened the right of appeal, in my opinion, 
by leaving out tirat language. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator is a very good lawyer, and 
I need not tell him that when this matter gets before the court— 
and it can only come before one court now—all this language 
in section 7, the Norris amendment and the La Follette amend- 
ment, will be construed in pari materia, and the court will 
render its. decision having in view the mischief sought to be 
remedied and the end sought to be accomplished. I think it 
would have made the provision giving the relief much stronger 
had those words remained. 3 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not think so. 

Mr. ASHURST. Next, I wish to call attention, Mr. Presi- 
dent—and I think this is a very serious matter—to the fact 
that under the amendment proposed by the Senator from Wis- 
consin, I believe. when a publication was. blue tagged and re- 
quired to go by freight its publisher had 20 days within which 
to take his appeal, the district court was omitted, and the pub- 
lisher could appeal to the circuit court of the circuit in which 
the publication was published. Now, we find that when a 
magazine or other publication is blue tagged, the blue-tag 
order stands against it until the court passes upon it, thus 
throwing the burden on the publisher. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will par- 
don me, the conferees do not so understand this language, and 
they were assured by the Post Office Department that it would 
not give it that construction. The language in question leaves 
them this way: 


And pending final determination no change shall be made in the 
method 2 transportation of such publication as ordered by the de- 
partmen 


Mr. ASHURST. That is, if the department orders any 
publication blue tagged, no change shall be made. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No change in the order of the department 
shall be made pending final determination, 

Mr. ASHURST. If that be the construction which the de- 
partment agrees to put upon it, I would withdraw that criti- 
cism. 


Mr. HARDWICK. I thought the Senator would. 

Mr. ASHURST. But I think it would have been more defi- 
nitely and happily expressed had it remained in the original 
form. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am inclined to agree with the Senator 
there; but we agreed to make this change because the depart- 
ment officials stated that was their construction of it. 

Mr. ASHURST. Now, Mr. President, one other point. A 
blue-tagged publication would only have 20 days in which to 
appeal. Let us assume that it is published In Walla Walla, 
Wash. ; let us assume it is published in Carson City, Nev.; in 


Phoenix, Ariz.; in San Francisco, in Denver, or in Austin, Tex. 
That blue-tagged publication has 20 days in which to take its ap- 
peal, and, instead of being permitted to take its appeal to the 
circuit court of the circuit in which the publication is issued, 
it is relegated to Washington. The Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia is given original and exclusive jurisdic- 
tion, and there is no appeal beyond that. 

cae HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
aga 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The publisher of the magazine has to 
come to Washington to argue out the matter before the Post 
Office Department. The Post Office Department of the Govern- 
ment has a considerable interest in this matter. The Govern- 
ment might have a world of these cases. It could not send 
lawyers all over the eountry to every different circuit in the 
United States. These other people all have to come here any- 
how to do it, and it looks like it is just and fair to everybody 
to have it done here. 

Mr. ASHURST. Why, in every State in the Union the 
United States has a district attorney, and sometimes a State is 
divided into more than one district. The result will be that 


this publisher will be obliged to hire a Washington lawyer in 
every instance. 


Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me again 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The ordinary district attorney would not 
know a thing in the world about this sort of a case. The 
Post Office Department has to have its experts, men who know 
the postal laws and one thing and another, to represent it in 
these matters, just as the publishers will; and I imagine the 
personnel of the lawyers will be pretty much the same, no 
matter where the cases are tried. There will be a class of law- 
yers who will know this particular, specific business both for 
the Government and for the publishers, so there is no hardship 
in just consolidating it all right here. They have come to 
Washington anyhow to be heard before the department and to 
have the decision made here before the department, and we 
say that in 20 days they may appeal to the court here. 

Mr. ASHURST. I rose and premised my remarks by saying 
I did not intend to make a protracted discussion, and I am 
not going to be carping in my criticism or anything of that sort. 
I do not intend to be. In fact, I appreciate the difficulty the 
conferees had, and I wish to have them know it. Yet I do think, 
Mr. President, that under ordinary conditions, in the case of a 
publication issued, we will say, in the far West, in the South, 
or in gny part of our country, where a controversy arises be- 
tween that publisher and the Government of the United States, 
it is not fair to the publisher, it is not fair under our polity 
and scheme of laws and government, to relegate him to the 
court which sits here, and only here. He should have resort 
and recourse at least to the circuit court of the district In which 
his publication is published. Had I my way I would have let 
him have resort to the district court of his district, because it 
is a principle of our institutions that a man shall have resort 
oe eee to the nearest court where business is being trans- 
acted. 

That is about all I have to say. I am sure I tired the Senate 
in June in discussing this subject. The situation is somewhat 
improved, but it would have been infinitely more improved had 
the two amendments been agreed to—the one proposed by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris} and the one proposed by 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE]. 

I hope. after this discussion, if the conference report should 
be rejected, that the conferees will make an additional effort— 
they have already made a noble and earnest effort—to try to 
secure from the House conferees at least the right to let the 
publisher have recourse and resort to the circuit court of the 
circuit in which he lives. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, in reply to the Senator 
from Arizona, I desire to say that every Senator on the floor 
knows something of the difficulties confronting a conference 
committee. We were opposed, and strongly opposed, by the 
House conferees in a number of these items, and particularly in 
this one. Not only were the House conferees there armed with 
every argument that could be made, but they had the unquali- 
fied support of the Post Office Department; so that we were up 
against two difficulties Instead of one. 

The conferees on the part of the Senate did the very best 
they could to stand by the action of the Senate in every par- 
ticular. We felt that to be our duty, and we labored to that 
end for days and days; but we cau not forget that the business 
of a conference is to compromise the differences between the 
two bodies, and when the Senate can not have its way all the 
time we must necessarily yield on some of the minor questicns, 
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at least, some of the differences that do not go to the very vitals 


of the bill and the questions in dispute, 

All that we could do we have done. We labored for days and 
days to stand by and write into the statutes what we conceived 
to be the will of the Senate. Out of 63 amendments placed on 
the bill by the Senate, we only receded from 8. It is true that 
some of the other amendments were agreed to with amendments, 

I do not say that we have done as well, perhaps, as some 
others with more experience and greater influence might have 
done and who are more persuasive in their manner than we 
were, because that is one of the essentials in a conference com- 
mittee, to persuade the other fellow to agree with you. I do 
not betray any secrets of the conference when I say that we 
were up against what I believed then to be a very contrary set 
of conferees, [Laughter.] It may be, Mr. President, that they 
had the same opinion of the Senate conferees, They were con- 
tinually complaining all along, “ We are conceding everything, 
and you are giving us nothing.” That is not true, however, be- 
cause the concessions were of a minor character, in the main. 

We have done our best, and I hope the Senate will adopt the 
conference report. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
a question. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES. I understood the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Hanrpwick] a few moments ago to say that the department còn- 
strued the provision with reference to section 7 as not continuing 
in effect the order of which the publisher would complain until 
final determination by the court. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is the way they construe it. 

Mr. JONES. I do not understand how in the world they can 
give any such construction as that to it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That matter was gone over several times 
and rewritten more than once, and that was the construction 
placed upon it. 

Mr. JONES. I want to ask the Senator about that a little. 
The first part of this provision is: 

But no publication shall be sent by freight if such method of trans- 
portation results in unfair discrimination. 

The Post Office Department, as I understand, make a ruling 
requiring these publications to go by freight if they want them 
to go that way. They make the order, and the publisher has 
to comply with it. If he thinks that that order works unfair 
discrimination against him, then he makes an appeal. He ap- 
plies to the Post Office Department for an opportunity to be 
heard, but the order directing him to ship his publication by 
freight has been made. It is in effect. è 

Mr. HARDWICK. It does not go into effect, however. That 
is where I take issue with the Senator. The department says 
it does not go into effect. That is the very vital part of the 
contention. 

Mr. JONES. There is nothing here to say it does not go into 
effect. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, it does not go into effect. 

Mr. JONES. It says: 


Whenever the owner of any publication required by an order of the 


Post Office Department to be tted by freight believes that he 
is unfairly discriminated 1 ETA he may apply to the Post Office De- 
partment for an opportunity to be heard. 

There is nothing there to say that the order is held up if he 
makes this application, 

That u such a . being duly filed in writing, the owner of 
such publication shall have cpportentty, for a full and fair hearing be- 
fore said department, and pending final determination no change shall 
be made in the method of transportation of such publication as ordered 
by the department. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is it—no change of the character 
ordered by the department. 

Mr. JONES. The department has ordered it to be sent by 
freight. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I understand; but they do not make the 
change pending final determination. 

Mr. JONES. They do not make the change as ordered by the 
department. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is right. 

Mr. JONES. They do not change it from sending it by 
freight. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No. Of course, I think myself the lan- 
guage is not as clear as it might be. 

Mr. JONES. I do not see how you can make any other con- 
struction of it, so far as that is concerned. The present de- 
partment officials may construe it in that way, but if you get 
another department official in office he will very likely construe 
it as the language reads here. I think it is very clear what 
the department will do when the time comes to construe it. 


Mr. HARDWICK. I will say this to the Senator, because 
I do not want any misunderstanding about that, either now or 
in the future: The department contend, and did strenuously 
contend before the conferees, that exactly what I have said 
is the construction that they propose to give to this language, 
and that that is exactly what it means; in other words, that 
pending the appeal, pending the hearing, first, before the de- 
partment, and pending the final decision of the court, this 
matter was not to be blue tagged. That is what they say. 
They gave us that assurance. Now, I admit that the language 
is capable of the construction contended for by the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. JONES. Who gave the assurance on behalf of the de- 
partment? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Stewart, the special officer for the 
department, who was there by instructions of the Postmaster 
General to represent him in this matter. There can be no 
possibility of a misunderstanding about that. We were assured, 
before we ever appealed to them, that the department so con- 
strued it. I brought it up, not once but thrice, and asked that 
question, because I pointed out to Mr. Stewart and to the House 
conferees that the language was capable of the very construc- 
tion that is contended for by the Senator from Washington 
and the Senator from Arizona. The Senate conferees were as- 
sured that while that might be true that was not what they 
meant at all, and there would be no such construction as that 
given to it. 

Let me say one thing further before I take my seat. There 
has been no substantial change made—accepting the assurances 
of the department in regard to that language, and it is capable 
of that construction—in this amendment, except one, according 
to my view of it, and that was requiring these people to come to 
the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia. I think 
that is fully justified when you consider that the department 
may be vexed with many of these cases from all over the 
country, and when you consider that the interests of the Gov- 
ernment ought to be promoted and protected about this sort of 
matter, and that these people have to come here anyhow to con- 
test the orders originally before the department. 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I had hoped that the Senate con- 
ferees could retain section 7 in the bill, together with the two 
amendments that were adopted by the Senate. I believe the 
language of the amendment that was adopted by the Senate 
can not be misconstrued, nor do I believe that the language 
adopted by the conferees can be misconstrued, notwithstanding 
the statement made by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harp- 
WICK]. 

The amendment adopted by the Senate provides : 


That whenever the owner of any publication required by an order of 
the Post Office Department to be transmitted by freight believes that 
he is injured cr discriminated against he may apply to the Post Office 
Department for an e to be heard; that upon such application 
being duly fled in writing the order of the Post Office Department as 

freight shall be suspended 
ave opportunity for a full 


to the transportation of such publication b 
and the owner of such publication shall 
and fair hearing before said department. 

Now, the crux of this whole change lies in the provision as 
agreed to by the conferees. The conferees provide the fol- 
lowing: 

But no publication shall be sent by freight if such method of trans- 
oop results in unfair discrimination: Provided, That whenever 
he owner of any publication required by an order of the Post Office 
Department to be nsmitted by freight believes that he is unfairly 
discriminated against he may apply to the Post Office Department for 
an Re pepi ag to be heard; that upon such application being duly filed 
in writing the owner of such publication shall have opportunity for a 
full and fair hearing before said department. 

Now, mark these words: . 

And pending final determination no change shall be made in the 
meson of transportation of such publication as ordered by the depart- 
men 

Mr. President, I can conceive of only one construction of that 
language. In other words, the Senate amendinent provided that 
upon the application “being duly filed in writing, the order of 
the Post Office Department as to the transportation of such pub- 
lication by freight shall be suspended.” The conferees provide 
that “pending final determination no change shall be made in 
the method of transportation of such publication as ordered by 
the department.” 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator 
just one question right tbere. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Suppose there was a comma after the 
word “ publication“? 

Mr. SMOOT. I hardy think it would make any difference. 
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Mr. HARDWICK. It might make a very great difference; 
and my recollection is that there was such a comma there. 


Mr. SMOOT. Well, it might; but I do not believe that even 
were the comma there 

Mr. HARDWICK. I just suggest that idea because it con- 
veys the construction that they sought to give to us, if the 
Senator will keep that in mind. 

Mr. SMOOT. I might say that if Gen. Stewart were the 
party to decide this question finally, perhaps we could rely upon 
the promise that was made by him to the conferees; but Mr. 
Stewart is not going to be the final arbiter of this question, 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me, two mail 
divisions already have this blue tag without any appeal except 
the right of appeal if the property is confiscated under the Con- 
stitution. These people would not be any worse off in the two 
divisions than they are in the other two if the Senator were right 
in his contention. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is perfectly right in that state- 
ment; I agree with him absolutely. But we are trying to cor- 
rect what is considered by the publishers to be an unjust dis- 
crimination against their publications, I believe that the 
measure ought to be such that there can be no misunderstand- 
ing. I want to say frankly to the Senator that I do not believe 
there can be any misunderstanding of the language as the 
conferees have adopted it, and that it means this, supposing 
there is a monthly magazine published in San Francisco 
and the Post Office Department orders that that magazine 
shall go by freight and the publishers of the magazine 
make a protest to the Post Office Department, if the amend- 
ment as adopted by the Senate had been in the conference 
report and agreed to by the conferees then the order that 
the magazine should go by freight would be suspended and it 
would be carried as other magazines are carried until there was 
a final determination of it. But with the wording that is pro- 
vided by the conference report the publisher can make a protest 
and the protest will do him no good whatever until the final 
determination is made, and it may be one year or it may be 
two years before the final decision is reached. In the meantime 
the publisher may be ruined financially, his magazine may be 
of no use whatever to the subscribers, whom perhaps it had 
taken him years and years to obtain, 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, what rea- 
son has the Senator for saying that it might take a year or 
two to decide this matter? As I read this provision, these 
cases are given precedence in the court. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the way it has been finally agreed upon— 
and I have no doubt the conference report will be adepted—he 
can not go to the circuit court; he has got to come to Wash- 
ington to the district court. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. To do that will place him at an enormous ex- 
pense of traveling across the country. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I agree to the proposition that that would 
seem to be a hardship, 

Mr. SMOOT. I consider that to be one of the greatest hard- 
ships. I can not see why he should not have the right to go 
into the circuit court in the State in which he lives and have 
the matter decided there. The United States would be at no 
extra expense; they have United States attorneys in every 
district, and the publisher could go to the court at home at 
very little expense, and under that condition I do not believe 
it would take two years to reach a final decision. 

But, Mr. President, when you stop to think that a small pub- 
lisher would have to make the journey; that he would have to 
stop at a hotel; that he would be to the expense of railroad 
transportation both across the country to Washington and re- 
turn, we must admit there are not many of them who could 
afford to do it. They would have to either borrow the money or 
they would have to wait until they got relief in some other way 
in order to come to Washington to see if relief could be granted 
them by the court here in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Is it not true that he has to come here 
and make his complaint before the Post Office Department be- 
fore it reaches the court? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not necessarily would he have todo so. He 
could present his complaint by mail to an attorney here in 
Washington. The attorney could present his whole case, having 
all the facts in writing, and the attorney could handle it without 
the publisher coming here, just as attorneys handle cases affect- 
ing the public lands, 

Mr. GALLINGER. And pensions. 

Mr. SMOOT. Or pensions or any other matter that comes 
before the different departments of the Government. 

But I do believe this is a hardship upon the small pub- 
lisher, and I was in hopes to see the provision as it was passed 
by the Senate adopted. I am not finding fault with the Senate 


conferees. I have been on too many conferences to say that 
the conferees of either House can have their own way, but it 
seems to me that after what was said by Gen. Stewart, and the 
construction that he put upon this language, the provision 
adopted by the conferees ought to have been made so plain that 
there could be no question about it. 

In my opinion it is plain. I believe whenever it is construed 
it will mean that if the Postmaster General orders a publica- 
tion in California to go by freight, and the editor of that publi- 
cation protests and wants it to go by mail, and presents his 
case, the change can not be made. under this provision, until it 
is finally determined either at the Post Office Department by 
presenting the case there or by taking it into court, and that 
only in the court of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING. 1 confess I can not quite, under the read- 
ing of this provision, appreciate the objection made by the 
Senator from Utah. His complaint is that upon the applica- 
tion being made by a party feeling himself aggrieved by an or- 
der compelling him to ship second-class mail matter by freight 
the order will not be suspended pending the hearing. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the Senate amendment, and I have no 
objection to it. But the conference report provides pending 
final determination. What is final determination? Final de- 
termination is either a decision by the Postmaster General or 
the decision of the court, as provided in the amendment. It 
reads: 

And pending final determination no change shall be made in the 
pote of trensportation of such publication as ordered by the depart- 

That is the conference report. The bill, as amended in the 
Senate, provided— 

That upon such application being duly filed tn writi the order of 
the Post Office N as to the transportation of such publica- 
tion freight shall be suspended, and the owner of such publication 
— ve opportunity for a full and fair hearing before said depart- 
men 

Mr. STERLING. Was not that provision agreed upon by the 
conferees? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that has been stricken out, and the provi- 
sion that I read has been inserted. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator from Utah this 
question: If the provision of the Senate had remained in, would 
it not necessarily follow that the Postmaster General would 
have been compelled to send all the publications by fast mail? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not necessarily, Mr. President. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Every publisher whose publication was 
being sent by freight would have entered a protest. That would 
have been held up, and as a consequence the effort of the 
Postmaster General to minimize the cost of transmitting these 
publications would have been absolutely nullitied, in my judg- 
ment, pending the final determination which, as the Senator 
says, might be a year or two years in each case. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I want to call the Senator's attention to 
a fact to show that such would not be the case. As to the pub- 
lications that have thelr great circulation within a radius, say, 
of 100 or 200 miles, the publishers never object to their publica- 
tions going by freight. They never make a protest, but it is 
the magazines that have to travel 1.500 miles or 2,000 miles. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Precisely; and the short carriage is very 
inconsequential as compared to those that go 1,500 miles, some 
of which have an immense circulation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the bulk of the magazines that 
have a great circulation in this country circulate in a radius of 
a few hundred miles. Of course, many of them go farther, and 
they could be separated. For instance, take the Youth's Com- 
panion. That goes all over the United States, but the bulk of 
the copies of the Youth's Companion are distributed in New 
York and Massachusetts. Barring, 1 suppose, Illinois, the great 
bulk of them would be distributed within a short radius. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Would the Senator have them divided, 
and a portion of them go by freight and a portion by fast mail? 

Mr. SMOUT. I think it could be done. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not see how they could possibly 
do it. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘This is the way it could be done: For instance, 
for all subscribers, we will say, in the State of Utah the pub- 
lication could be shipped in bulk to that State and there dis- 
tributed. Within a few hundred miles it could be shipped by 
freight in just the same way and distributed, but Utah is 2,500 
miles distant, and that is too long a distance to send it by 
freight. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There might be 50 post offices to which it 
goes, and they would have to count them all up, and I do not see 
how it could very well be done. 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgin. 
yield? 

Mr, SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Is it not true that the average 
distance a magazine goes is over 600 miles? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, taking all of the magazines of the 
country together. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; taking the magazine service. 

Mr. SMOOT. Taking in farmers’ papers and everything else, 
I apprehend that is correct. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. So that the average cost to the 
Government for forwarding magazines is about six times as 
much as the magazine pays the Post Office Department. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Post Office Department report states that 
it is nearly five times—4.81 times, or something like that, as I 
remember. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It is over five times as much without the 
cost of handling. When you add the cost of handling it runs to 
8.24 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. That cost must be taken into consideration 
whether the publication goes by freight or by mail. 

Mr, HARDWICK. That is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. The handling of it, of course, in most cases is 
about the same. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Is the Senator sure that the near-by 
service is not frequently rendered by mail cars? 

Mr. SMOOT. I said it was. That is what I said to the Sena- 
tor in answer to his charge that all publishers would protest 
against their publications going by freight. They are not pro- 
testing to-day. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Is it not true, then, that we must 
do with these magazines one of two things, when we give them 
a long haul which costs the Government such an enormous 
sum—either make them go by freight or charge them something 
like what they cost the public? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that would be the 
business way of doing, but neither the amendment adopted by 
the conferees nor the amendment adopted by the Senate would 
reach that question at all. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if there is one thing that 
has become tedious in our legislation it is this blue-tag business, 
There is only one remedy for it, in my judgment, and that re- 
quires a degree of courage on the part of Congress that it has 
failed to display up to the present time. The truth is these 
publications ought to be charged a fair rate of postage, which 
ought to be ascertained by some careful investigation, and then 
they ought to be sent in some manner applying equally to all; 
but for some inscrutable reason Congress has not been willing 
to do that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator will allow me, when 
we had this subject up two or three years ago the Senate 
amended the blue-tag provision so as to permit them, if they 
wanted to go by fast mail, to pay 2 cents per pound, but they 
were not willing even to do that, and they got the provision 
stricken out by the House conferees, 

Mr. GALLINGER. And even if they had agreed to that, the 
publications would then have gone through the mails for less 
than one-half the cost to the Government. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But they were not willing even to do 
that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; they were not willing to do that. 

Now, I hope, Mr. President, that we will get rid of this blue- 
tag controversy some time by the Congress of the United States 
having the courage to do exact justice to these publications, 
charging a fair rate of postage to transmit them through the 
mails, the rate to apply to one equally with the other. Until 
Congress does that, we will have this everlasting controversy 
about the blue-tag system; we will have contests before the 
Postmaster General and before the courts of the country, and 
no conclusion will be reached that will be satisfactory to any- 


Mr. President, will the Senator 


body, unless it be to the publishers who are getting their pub-. 


lications sent through the mails at from one-fourth to one-fifth 
what the Government is paying to transmit them. 

I want to go on record, Mr. President—and I am only one 
Senator—as being ready to vote at any time for a rate of postage 
on these publications which will be fair to the publishers and 
fair to the Government, and which will take out of our legisla- 
tion this everlasting controversy about the blue-tag system and 
the question of sending these publications by fast mail or freight. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. GALLINGER, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am very much impressed with what the 
Senator said about the necessity for some legislation in regard 
to these publications, and it has just occurred to me—I have not 
looked it over with that in view, but perhaps the Senator can 


give me the information—that the reference to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of the question of railway mail pay may 
be broad enough so that the commission will have power to 
report what would be a fair compensation for the transportation 
of second-class matter. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Without being able to give a legal opinion 
that would be worth anything, for I am not a lawyer, I would 
say that I think that that is the tribunal that ought to be re- 
quired to investigate this matter and determine it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Probably the Senator did not quite grasp 
the question I asked. I meant to ask the Senator whether from 
his examination of this conference report he considers the 
language referring the matter of mail pay and so forth, to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission sufficiently broad so that 
the commission could ascertain and report to Congress what 
the rate ought to be for magazines and like publications? 

Mr. GALLINGER. In reply to the Senator from Nebraska, 
I will say frankly that I have not examined it critically enough 
to be able to answer that question. I hope it is broad enough 
and that the matter will be determined. 

Mr. NORRIS. While we are referring the question of mail 
pay to the Interstate Commerce Commission it seems to me 
that it would be wise to include this matter. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think so, too. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
yield, I served on the Post Office Committee, and took a great 
deal of interest four years ago in the investigation of the cost 
to the Government of forwarding these magazines and also I 
investigated blue-tag transportation. There was a Republican 
Postmaster General at that time, and everybody was knocking 
him. I concluded that he was doing his duty about this matter 
and seeking properly to save expense. 

There is no trouble about our ascertaining what these pub- 
lications cost the Government. There is not a particle of 
trouble about that, and we do not need the aid of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to find out what they cost us. We 
know what the magazines welgh; we know what the average 
haul is; and we know what our average payment to the rail- 
road companies is per pound per mile, and the Post Office De- 
partment, without the help of anybody, just as easily as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, can sit down, when they know 
what the railroads are paid per mile for hauling, and work out 
for us in a very short time a statement of what the average cost 
is of hauling these magazines, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Georgia a question. The average length of a haul, it seems 
to me, is not the proper criterion to determine the matter, be- 
cause, as I understand—and if I am wrong the Senator will be 
able to correct me—under the present rate some of these pub- 
lications are sent by the publishers short distances by express 
and freight. Am I not right in that? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. That being true, does it not follow that any 
system must necessarily take distance into consideration? In 
other words, we ought to have a zone system, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is a question for us to de- 
termine, and we do not need the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for that. We know what it costs to handle the publications. 

There are two elements of expense to the Government in 
transporting second-class matter; one is handling, and the other 
is hauling. Weight and distance fix the cost of the haul. It is 
perfectly easy for the department to furnish the committee fig- 
ures showing with substantial accuracy the cost of the handling 
and the cost per hundred miles of haul; and if we are willing 
to charge the magazines substantially what it costs the Gov- 
ernment to transmit them through the mails, it is for Congress 
to determine whether it will give them average rates on an 
average haul, adding the cost of handling, or whether it shall 
be so much for a haul of a hundred miles, so much for 200 
miles, so much for 500 miles, and so on, dividing it into zones. 
We do not need the Interstate Commerce Commission to help 
us; we do not need anybody to help us, except to make up our 
minds that we have the courage to face the magazine owners 
and make them pay something like the cost the carriage of 
their publications places upon the Government. The trouble 
has been the fear of criticism from magazine owners if we 
placed a charge somewhat in accord with the cost to the Post 
Office Department. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I rose simply to put on 
3 


r. SMITH of Georgia. I am sorry the Senator from Ari- 


zona is impatient for a vote. When those of us who have some- 
thing to say get through, there will be an opportunity. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. 
mentioned my name—— 


Mr. President, since the Senator has 
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Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I appeal to the Chair that 
I have the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire has the floor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I rose simply for the purpose of putting 
on record my views on this subject. I have no concealments 
atout it. I have no fear in my mind or heart of what the 
magazines may do to me. They have done their worst already 
on more than one occasion, and I have survived it. 

I simply want to say that when the Congress of the United 
States get to a point where they have the courage to legislate 
on this subject as they ought to legislate on it, we will get rid 
of this blue-tag controversy. We will be charging these maga- 
zines relatively what they ought to pay, and we will have them 
all placed upon the same basis of equal and exact justice to 
them and of some degree of justice te the Government of the 
United States. 

That is all I care to say. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I move the adoption of the 
conference report. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Alabama about Senate amendment No. 64. It has not 
been discussed at all. To my mind it is one of the very im- 
portant amendments that the Senate put on this bill. I notice, 
from the report, that our conferees have receded from this 
amendment. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, the conferees struck out 
that provision because we felt that second-class matter had been 
extended just as far as we could afford to extend it, or as far 
as it ought to be extended, unless there was some investigation 
made somewhere to ascertain how much more we were extend- 
ing it. We had no information on the subject as to the amount, 
as to the weight, as to the publication, or anything else; and 
we thought it was proper to wait at least for another Congress 
in order to take up that question, inasmuch as we were having 
so much trouble already with the blue-tag business, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, this only emphasizes, perhaps, 
the necessity of some legislation along the line suggested by the 
Senator from New Hampshire and the Senator from Georgia. 
In order, however, that the Senate may have in mind this par- 
ticular amendment, I want to read it. It is very brief. It 
seems to me it is one that is important, and, regardless of what 
effect it has on the Post Office Department, it is one that is for 
the benefit of all the people, and ought to be put in the law. 
It reads as follows, after the introductory part: 

All periodical publications issued from a known place of publication 
at stated intervals as frequently as four times a year by State depart- 
ments of agriculture and of labor and industry and of State boards or 
departments charged with the enforcement of laws regulating the dis- 
tribution and sale of ae ultry, dairy, and drug products, or any 
of these, shall be admi o the mails as second-class mail matter: 
Provided, That such matter shall be published only for the purpose of 
8 the objects of such departments: Provided further, That 
such publications shall not contain any advertising matter of any kind, 

Mr. President, it seems to me that there could be no possible 
objection to sending this kind of matter through the mails at 
second-class rates, with the one exception—and I contend that 
where it is for the benefit of all the people, as this is, that ob- 
jection has no merit—that it will perhaps increase the deficit 
of the Post Office Department. Let it be emphasized and in- 
creased, if necessary, by the instrumentalities named in that 
amendment. While we are sending newspapers and magazines 
through the mails ostensibly for the benefit of the people— 
and I concede that there is something in that argument; I am 
in favor of being liberal with them—but while they carry 
mostly advertisements and other things out of which the people 
who send them at this reduced rate make large profits, we are 
compelling our State boards of agriculture and of labor and 
the departments engaged in sending out literature in regard 
to food and drugs and the health of the people generally to pay 
a higher rate of postage than those publications, even though 
there is not any advertising in it and no profit in it for any- 
body. They are sent out for the benefit of the people them- 
selves. If there is any class of publications that ought to go 
21 ey is the class, it seems to me, that ought to be included, 
at leas' 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. SWANSON. I move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of House bill 15947, the naval appropriation bill. 

The motion -was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
15947) making appropriations for the naval service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes.“ 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had the con- 
current resolution (S. Con, Res. 12) requesting the President 
oï the United States to designate a day on which funds may be 
raised for the relief of the Armenians, 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 17053) making additional appropriations for the Public 
Health Service for the fiscal year 1917, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House disagrees to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12717) making 
appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, requests 
a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. LEVER Mr. LEE, 
Mr. Rusey, Mr. Haugen, and Mr. McLavuaHiIn managers at 
the conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 10484) making appropriations for the service of the Post 
Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and 
for other purposes. 

The message further returned to the Senate in compliance 
with its request the message announcing the agreement to the 
conference report on the bill (S. 5425) to standardize lime 
barrels. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 35. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patents for certain lands to the town of Myton, Utah: 

S. 36. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patents for certain lands to the town of Duchesne, Utah. 

H. R. 6057. An act to amend section 14 of the reclamation 
extension act, approved August 13, 1914; 

H. R. 11262. An act for the relief of Mrs. C. D. Corbin; 

H. R. 11261. An act for the relief of Mary S. Corbin; 

S. J. Res. 60. Joint resolution creating a joint subcommittee 
from the membership of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce and the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce to investigate the conditions relating to interstate 
and foreign commerce, and the necessity of further legislation 
relating thereto, and defining the powers and duties of such 
subcommittee; and 

S. J. Res. 150. Joint resolution to authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury to accept from the city of Pittsburgh certain lands 
in exchange for other lands of equal area. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. NELSON presented a telegram in the nature of a me- 
morial from F. M. Prince, president of the Clearing House Asso- 
ciation of Minneapolis, Minn., remonstrating against a tax on 
bankers, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. TAGGART presented petitions of Rich Mountain Post No. 
42, Grand Army of the Republic, of Lebanon, and of sundry 
citizens of Redkey, in the State of Indiana, praying for the 
passage of the so-called Ashbrook Civil War widows’ pension 
bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Muskegon, Mich., remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation to limit the freedom of the press, which was referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Luding- 
ton, Mich., remonstrating against any appropriation to defray 
the expenses of entertaining delegates to the national convention 
of the Anti-Saloon League, which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Mr. OLIVER presented petitions of sundry citizens of Reading, 
Pa., praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of St. Clair, 
Pa., praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion to prohibit polygamy, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a memorial of the Board of Super- 
visors of Kings County, Cal., remonstrating against a Federal in- 
heritance tax, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. THOMPSON presented petitions of Jewell Post, No. 3, 
Department of Kansas, Grand Army of the Republic, of Pleas- 
anton, and of sundry citizens of Onaga, in the State of Kansas, 
praying for the passage of the so-called Ashbrook widows’ pen- 
sion bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 
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He also presented a petition of the congregation of the 
Brethern Church, of McPherson, Kans.. praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to prohibit the interstate transmission of 
race gambling odds and bets, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pust Offices and Post Roads. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey: 

A bill (S. 6666) to carry out the findings of the Court of 
ee in the case of John R. McGinness; to the Committee on 

aims. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: 

A bill (S. 6667) to incorporate the American Nurses’ Associa- 
tion; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. WORKS submitted an amendment authorizing the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to convey by good and 
sufficient deed of conveyance to the Government of the United 
States all property of the District of Columbia of every kind 
and nature, real, personal, and mixed, etc., intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the District of Columbia appropriation bill 
(H. R. 15774), which was ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed. 

He also submitted an amendment providing that the follow- 
ing sums are hereby appropriated out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated for the support of the Gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1917, and for other purposes, intended to be proposed 
by him to the District of Columbia appropriation bill (H. R. 
15774), which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. CURTIS submitted an amendment proposing to extend 
the provisions of the act of May 11, 1908. as amended by the 
act of March 3. 1909, relating to pay to beneficiaries of officers 
and enlisted men on the active list of the Army, ete., intended 
to be proposed by him to the Army appropriation bill (H. R. 
16460), which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I give notice of the following proposed 
amendment to the rules of the Senate, which I ask may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The notice will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

On Wednesday, July 19, or as soon thereafter as possible, I shall 
move to suspend that provision of eee 3 of Senate Rule XVI 
prouini kog my amendment proposing genera) legislation to any general 
appropriation bill, for the purpose o 8 the following amendment 
to the bill (H. R. 15947) ma al ons for the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, by 
inserting, after line 13, page 172, a new paragraph. as follows : 

“Provided, That the Army and Navy of the United States shall not 
be used to coerce or compe the collection of any pecuniary claim of 
any kind, class, or nature, or to enforce any claim of right to any 
grant or concession for or on behalf of any private citizen, copartner- 
ship, or corporation of the United States against any foreign Govern- 
ment with which this Government is at peace until said citizen, 
copartnership, or corporation shall have exhausted his 1 remedies 
in the courts of the foreign Government or if a denial of 
the exhaustion of such legal remedies being alleged the Lees v- 
ernment shall decline an offer on the part of the Government of the 
United States to submit the case to arbitration.” 

Rosert M. La FuULLETTE. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representative, disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12717) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1917, and for other purposes, and requesting a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I move that the Senate insist 
upon its amendments and agree to the conference asked for by 
the House, the conferees on the part of the Senate to be ap- 
pointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Smita of South Carolina, Mr. Surra of Georgia, Mr. SHEP- 
PARD, Mr. Warren, and Mr. Gronna conferees on the part of the 
Senate. P 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED, 


H. R. 17053. An act making additional appropriations for the 
Public Health Service for the fiscal year 1917 was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

GOVERNMENT OF THE PHILIPPINES. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
the action of the House of Representatives on the bill (S. 381) 
to declare the purpose of the people of the United States as to 


the future political status of the people of the Philippine Islands 
and to provide a more autonomous government for those islands. 

The VICE PRESIDENT.. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the action of the House of Representatives insisting on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 881) to declare the pur- 
pose of the people of the United States as to the future political 
status of the people of the Philippine Islands and to provide a 
more autonomous government for those islands, requesting a 
conference with the Senate on the disngreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and appointing Mr. Jones, Mr. Gannzrr, and 
* TOWNER managers at the conference on the part of the 

ouse. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendments of the House and agree to the conference asked for 
by the House, the conferees on the part of the Senate to be ap- 
pointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Hitcucock, Mr. SHAFROTH, and Mr, Lreprrr conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

Mr. SWANSON. I move that the Senate adjourn until 10 
o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 28 minutes 
p. m., Tuesday, July 18, 1916) the Senate adjourned until to- 
morrow, Wednesday, July 19, 1916, at 10 o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, July 18, 1916. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

“O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is Thy name in all the 
earth! Who hast set Thy glory above the heavens,” which day 
unto day and night unto night in a thousand ways reflect that 
glory. Help us by the fruition of an honest, brave, and up- 
right life to reflect that glory among men, that we may accom- 
plish Thy purposes in ourselves. and so fulfill the desires of 
Thy heart. In the spirit of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask that my colleague, Mr. 
DALLINGER, of Massachusetts, be given leave to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp by printing a letter from the Cambridge 
Board of Trade, embodying a report from a special committee 
of the board of trade of that city upon the post-office situation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Wals] asks unanimous consent that his colleague, Mr. Dar- 
LINGER, have permission to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
on the subject of the post-office situation at Cambridge, Mass. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to inquire how lengthy is the newspaper article 
that the gentleman desires to have incorporated as a part of his 
remarks? 

Mr. WALSH. The newspaper article, Mr. Speaker, contains 
several columns, and it relates to the matter which was debated 
here on the floor of the House relative to the separation of the 
Cambridge post office from the Boston postal district. Now, as 
the bill comes back to the House, that separation is not provided 
for. A very thorough investigation of that matter has been 
made by the Cambridge Board of Trade, and my colleague from 
Massachusetts desires that the entire situation may appear in 
his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I hardly think this is a mat- - 
ter of national concern, and therefore I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin objects. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of 
the proposed Illinois waterway. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHIPER- 
FIELD] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks on the 
subject of the proposed Illinois waterway. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE, 


Mr. LIEB. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimons consent to address 
the House for 15 minutes immediately after the conclusion of 
the business reported by the conferees on the Post Office appro- 
priation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr Lies] 
asks unanimous consent to address the House for not to exceed 
15 minutes immediately after the conclusion of the discussion of 
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the conference report on the Post Office appropriation bill. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Friday next—and I understand the House will adjourn to-day 
to that time—after the business of the morning hour at the 
desk is cleaned away, I may have one hour in which to address 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS] 
asks unanimous consent that on next Friday, after the reading of 
the Journal and clearing up of the business on the Speaker’s 
table 

Mr. MANN. And the disposition of conference reports 

Mr. FERRIS. Certainly. 

The SPEAKER. Yes; the Chair was going to insert that; 
after the disposition of conference reports, shall have not to 
exceed one hour in which to address the House, Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the conclusion of the remarks of the gentleman ‘rom Indiana 
{Mr. Ln] I may address the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BENNET] asks unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the 
remarks of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Lres] he shall be 
permitted to address the House for not to exceed 30 minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


REPRINT OF THE PUBLIC-ROADS ACT. 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
50,000 copies of the good-roads act be printed for distribution 
through the document room. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
ASWELL] asks unanimous consent that 50,000 copies of the good- 
roads act be printed for distribution tarough the document 
room. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
think it is perfectly evident that the gentleman would not want 
them distributed through the document room, to begin with; 
not all of them, because I do not suppose he would want them 
all. Has any estimate been made of the cost of printing 50,000 
copies by the Public Printer? 

Mr. ASWELL. No. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman ought to obtain an estimate from 
the Public Printer. J have no objection to printing the act, but 
the gentleman should get an estimate from the Public Printer 
and introduce a proper resolution, and provide that a part of 
them be distributed by the document room, and most of them 
by the folding room. 

Mr. ASWELL. I am willing that it shall be done either way. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will not press his request 
now. An estimate should be had on the cost. 

Mr. ASWELL. I will withdraw my request for the present. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman withdraw his request? 

Mr, ASWELL. Yes. 

RELIEF OF ARMENIANS. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
up Senate concurrent resolution No. 12, asking the President 
to designate a day on which the citizens of this country may give 
expression of their sympathy by contributing funds for the relief 
of the Armenians. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Ftoop] 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of Senate 
acaron resolution No. 12, of which the Clerk will report the 

tle, 

Mr. MANN. Let him report it in full. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res, 12) requesting the President of 
the United States to designate a day on which funds may be raised for 
the relief of the Armenians. 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I ask to have it reported in full. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to know how long it 
will take. 

Mr. FLOOD. I do not think it will take over two or three 
minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It will take more than that. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate concurrent resolution 12. 


Whereas in countries now engaged in war there are several hundreds of 
thousands of Armenians in need of food, clothing, and shelter; and 
uired by conditions grow- 
omes and their property, 


Whereas great numbers of them have been r 
ing out of the state of war to leave their 


deprived of an opportunity to make provision for their most ele- 
mentary wants, causing staryation, disease, and untold suffering; and 
Whereas the people of the United States of America have learned with 
sorrow of this terrible plight of great numbers of human beings, and 
have most generously responded to the cry for help whenever such an 
appeal has reached them: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
hat, in view of the misery, wretchedness, and hardships which these 
people are suffering, the President of the United States be respectfully 
asked to designate a day on which the citizens of this country may give 
fare to their sympathy by contributing to the funds now being 
raised for the relief of the Armenians ia the belligerent countries, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to inquire of the gentleman offering this resolution 
whether in the history of the Congress we have ever passed any 
similar joint resolution calling upon or authorizing the President 
to designate a national tag day for the relief of suffering 
humanity abroad or at home? 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, early in this year the Senate 
passed a similiar resolution in reference to the destitute Jews 
in the war zones, in consequence of which the President issued 
a proclamation on January 27. It proved to be of great benefit 
in raising funds for the needy Jews, and that suggested to the 
American relief committee of New York, which has done such 
splendid work for the Armenians in Turkey and the Caucasus, 
and which is trying to raise funds for 700,000 or 800,000 Arme- 
nians who have been driven out of Turkey into the deserts and 
plains of Mesopotamia, and are now in an almost starving condi- 
tion, and other friends of these unfortunate people, the passage 
of this resolution. 


I will here incorporate a letter which I received from the 
prelate of the Armenian Church in America: 


Hon. Henry D. FLOOD, i 
Chairman Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 


Sim: The undersigned, the Right Rev, Arsene Vehounl, prelate of the 
Armenian Apostolic Church of the United States of America, and 
Miran Sevasly, chairman of the Armenian National Defense Union of 
America, respectfully represent that on the 10th day of February, 
1916, a concurrent resolution was submitted to both Houses, having 
for its object to designate a day on which the citizens of this country 
may give expression to thelr sympathy by contributing to the funds 
that are being raised for the relief of the Armenians now within the 
belligerent countries. The said resolution was passed by the Senate, 
but the House of Representatives has not so far acted upon the same, 
The object of your petitioners is to respectfully approach you on this 
urgent matter of Armenians relief before the present session of the 
House of Representatives is brought to a close, with the hope and the 
conviction that you will think fit to submit the same to the House for 
an early or if possible for an immediate consideration and approval. 

We beg leave to remind your committee that on the 6th day of 
23 a resolution was considered and agreed to in the Senate of 
the United States, having a similiar object and affecting the destitute 
Jews in the war zones, and in consequence of which the President 
issued a proclamation. 

The resolotipn. concerning. the Armenians being a concurrent one 
needs the ratification of the House of Representatives. 

We will not go into details of the misery and wretchedness endured 
by the Armenians throughout Turkey and within that part of the trans- 
Cancasus where they have sought refuge. The necessities are not only 
urgent but almost crying, as Ís shown in the two documents annexed 
and marked A and B, the first of which is a translation of an appeal 
by his holiness, Kevork, the primate and catholicos and supreme 
patriarch of the Armenians, which speaks for itself, and to which we 
respectfully invite your earnest attention ; and the second is the bulle- 
tin issued by the American Rellef Committee, of New York, which has 
been verre steadily and heartily for the redemption of the surviving 
Armenians throughout Turkey and the Caucasus. Ambassador Mor- 
8 who has so admirably performed his duties as ambassador at 

‘onstantinople, lays stress on page 7 of said bulletin upon the condi- 
tions pea ing in that part of the world and upon the immediate 
necessity for relief. 

It is our wish and hope that some Sunday in October of this year 
may be appointed and proclaimed upon which the people of the United 
States may make such contribution as they fecl disposed in aid of the 
stricken Armenian people. 

Respectfully and gratefully 1 


JuNB 20, 1916. 


RSÈNÐ E. VeHourt, 
Prelate of the Armenian Church 
65 Laurel Street, Worcester, 
Miran SBVACLY, 
Chairman of National Defense Union, 
751 Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 
Mr. FITZGERALD. If the gentleman will permit me, several 
other resolutions have been passed, and proclamations issued. 
Mr. FLOOD. I knew about the Jewish resolution. There are 
some others pending. I did not know that any others had 
passed except the Jewish resolution, which was a Senate reso- 
lution. 
Mr. BENNET. There was a resolution passed in the other 
body with reference to the Poles. 
Mr. FITZGERALD. And also the Syrians. 
Mr. BENNET. There were two resolutions passed—one in 
reference to the Jews and the other in reference to the Poles. 
Mr. FITZGERALD. And one in relation to the Syrians. 
Mr. BENNET. And one in relation to the Syrians. My col- 
league is right. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. There has never heretofore been any con- 
current resolution of Congress authorizing the President to des- 
ignate any certuin day for the collection of funds for the relief 
of stricken people. 


Mr. FLOOD. This is a Senate coneurrent resolution. I do 
not know why the Senator who introduced it made it a concur- 
rent resolution instead of a simple Senate resolution as the 
others have been; but I know the Senate has passed the Jewish 
resolution, and the gentlemen from New York [Mr. BENNET and 
Mr. FirzcGeratp] have told me about three others, and that the 


President has issued proclamations in pursuance of those reso- f 


lutions, just as the President will issue a proclamation with ref- 
erence to the Armenians when we pass this concurrent reso- 
Intion. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Prior to this Congress, and other than the 


Senate resolutions referred to by the gentlemen from New York, 
has Congress, to the gentleman’s knowledge, ever been called 
upon to authorize the President to designate a day for a similar 
purpose? 

Mr. FLOOD. I do not recall any, but we have conditions ex- 
isting in the world to-day that never existed before. 

Mr. SPAFFORD. Oh, the gentleman knows that Armenia 
has. been a sore spot for many years, by reason of massacres 
similar to those now being perpetrated. 

Mr. FLOOD. I know that there have been Armenian massa- 
eres before, but there never has. been a time before when seven 


or eight hundred thousand Armenians were driven out into the | 


desert and were there starving, or living on grass and roots, as 
they are to-day. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman considered the prece- 
dent that would be established if we adopt this resolution, and 
if every similar condition of affairs—— 

Mr. GARNER rose. 

The SPEAKER. Yor what purpose does the gentleman from 
Texas rise? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask the regular order. I am 
not going to object, but I ask for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is, Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think we have a right to consider this 
resolution. If the gentleman wants to demand the regular 
order, he may. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas demands the 
regular order, and the regular order is, Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object, because of being unable to ob- 
tain the information which I desire. 

Mr. MANN. If we are going to have the regular order de- 
manded, I will demand it all the time while we are considering 
these things. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Do not do that, 

Mr. MANN. I will. If the Democratic whip demands the 
regular order, under the circumstances, I shall demand the 
regular order all the time. 

Mr. GARNER. I have no desire to force the consideration of 
this: resolution offered by the gentleman from Virginia, but it 
did oceur to me that the House had some business to attend to 
to-day, and the question was asked by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Srarrorp] whether there were any precedents to 
justify the passage of this resolution. The gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Froon] stated that there had been none to his 
knowledge. Now, it seemed to me that that was about all the 
information that the gentleman from Wisconsin wanted, and 
I wanted to see the business of Congress transacted rather 
than to have this continued conversation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I objected. 

Mr. GARNER. I withdraw the request for the regular or- 
der so far as the concurrent resolution is concerned. 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman from Texas withdraws his de- 
mand for the regular order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman withdraws his demand, I 
withdraw the objeetion until I obtaim the necessary informa- 
tion. 

Mr. FLOOD. This resolution is deemed by the American 
relief committee of New York to be a very important one, and 
it is also deemed important by others who are interested in re- 
lieving the distress of the suffering Armenians, 

Mr. STAFFORD. At the time the gentleman from Texas de- 
manded the regular order I was seeking to inquire whether the 
gentleman or the committee had considered the danger of the 
precedent we would be establishing by having other peoples or 
communities who might be suffering likewise, and perhaps not 
so seriously, abroad or in this: country, appealing to Congress 
every time to authorize the President to designate a tag day 
when funds might be collected. 


Mr. FLOOD. I expect there will be other resolutions: of this 
character. There are some pending in the Foreign Affairs Com~ 
mittee now, but I do not see that any harm can be done by 
establishing this precedent. In fact, I think it is a good prece- 
dent to establish. No one need give unless he desires to do so, 
and there is no charge on the Government. 

Mr. MADDEN. And if the gentleman will yield to me, im 
the catastrophe which befell the Italian people at the time of 
the earthquake I think the Congress appropriated $800,000 out 
of the Public Treasury. 

Mr. FLOOD. That was an appropriation by Congress. This 
asks for no appropriation by Congress. It simply seeks to give 
i dignity to a movement the purpose of which is to raise money 
from private individuals for suffering humanity. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, having obtained the infor- 
mation I desired, I wilk not press the inquiry any further. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HULBERT. Reserving the right to object—and I do not 
intend to object, for I should like to see this resolution adopted— 
| my only regret is that Congress has not seen fit at the same time 
| to take similar action on the principle that charity begins at 
| home, and that Congress has not looked after the soldiers of 
| the District of Columbia, who, I understand, have been waiting 
| since the 17th of June, and also looked after the destitute fam- 
| ilies of the members of the National Guard who are on the 
border at the present time. [Applause.], 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The concurrent resolution was. agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendments of 
the House of Representatives to joint resolution (S. J. Res. 60) 
ereating a joint subcommittee for the membership of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce and the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce to investigate the condi- 
tions relating to interstate and foreign. commerce and the neces- 
sity of further legislation relating thereto, and defining the 
powers and duties of such subcommittee. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution: 

Senate resolution 234, 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the 
announcement of the death of Hon. HUxrzn HonMses Moss, Jr., late a 
Representative from the State of West Virginia. 

lived, That a committee of six Members of the Senate be ap- 
pointed to join the committee | mgt by the House of Representa- 
tives to take order for superintending the funeral of the deceased. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these resolu- 
tions to the House of Representatives. 

Resolved, That, as a further mark of to the memory of the 
deceased, the te take a recess until 10 o'clock a. m. to-morrow. 

In accordance with the provisions of the foregoing resolution 
the Vice President had appointed as the committee on the part 
of the Senate Mr. CHILTON, Mr. Gorr, Mr. Bryan, Mr. OLIVER, 
Mr. STERLING, and Mr. HUSTING. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment joint resolution (H. J. Res. 218) authorizing 
the acceptance of the gift of Berkshire Trout Hatchery, Berk- 
shire County, Mass. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

A message, in writing, from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House of Representatives by 
Mr, Sharkey, one of his secretaries, who also informed the House 
of Representatives that the President had approved and signed 
bills of the following titles: 

On July 14, 1916: 

H. R. 10911. An act making an appropriation for the relief 
and transportation of destitute American citizens in Mexico. 

On July 17, 1916: 

H. R. 3673. An act to establish a term of the United States 
circuit. court of appeals at Asheville, N. C.; 

H. R. 8351. An act to aecept a deed of gift or conveyance from 
the Lincoln Farm Association, a corporation, to the United 
States of America, of land near the town of Hodgenville, 
county of Larue, State of Kentucky, embracing the homestead 
of Abraham Lincoln and the log eabin in which he was born, 
together with the memorial hall inclosing the same; and fur- 
ther, to accept an assignment or transfer of an endownment 
fund of $50,000 in relation thereto; 

H. R. 11878. An act to amend section 99 of the act to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary; 

H. R. 13486. Au act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war; 
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H. R. 16287. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Sumter, or to the county of Dooly, both of the State 
of Georgia, acting jointly or separately, and their successors 
and assigns, to construct a bridge across the Flint River ; and 

H. R. 16641. An act granting the consent of Congress to Julian 
B. McCurry, A. G. McCurry, P. W. Walton, and J. J. Fretwell 
to construct a bridge across the Savannah River, 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 5441. An act for the relief of the heirs of Albert Sidney 
Johnston; to the Committee on Claims, 

S. 1056. An act for the relief of Alfred Sjostrom; to the Com- 
mittee on Clalins. 

S. 1429. An act for the relief of Artemus W. Pentz; to the 
Committee on Claims. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 

S. 86. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patent for certain lands to the town of Duchesne, Utah. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 17053) making 
additional appropriations for the Public Health Service for the 
fiscal year 1917. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a bill which the 
Clerk will report. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the following additional sums are appropri- 
tosis out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 

the Public Health Service for tbe fiscal i 1917, namely: 

For additional assistant surgeons, $50, 

Interstate quarantine service: For cooperation with State and mu- 
nicipal health authorities in the prevention of the spread of contagious 
and infectious discases in interstate traffic, $85,000. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks that 
the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, an epidemic of poliomye- 
litis, otherwise known as infantile paralysis, has been affect- 
ing the people of the city of New York. It has become so great 
that the municipal authorities have called upon the Public 
Health Service to assist them in the work. Fifteen surgeons of 
the Public Health Service have already been detailed to duty in 
New York and 17 others are to be sent there. In addition to 
more than 2,000 cases, with a mortality of more than 400, cases 
have been reported from Illinois, Wisconsin, Florida, California, 
Connecticut, Maryland, New Jersey, and Kentucky. There are 
not so many cases in those sections, but evidently there is some 
danger of the disease being carried and spread so as to make 
it a very serious affliction to the entire country. 

One of the unfortunate features of the situation is that very 
little is known about the disease, either as to what the germ is, 
how it is carried, or what is the effective treatment. The Public 
Health Service is doing the most effective work possible under 
the conditions. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I desire to say a word in the hope 
that it will arouse the officials of the city of New York to the 
performance of their duty in a very important particular in this 
respect. On the 11th of July the President approved a joint 
resolution authorizing the use of the hospital buildings at 
Ellis Island for persons affected by the disease. The city of 
New York, because of the policy of insisting upon hospital 
treatment in cases where it is impossible to have either a 
trained nurse or some intelligent person to devote their time to 
the case, has had its hospital facilities very greatly overcrowded. 
The officials of the Public Health Service detailed to New York 
City in charge of the work have applications from 60 different 
persons for admission into the hospital at Ellis Island, but be- 
cause of the failure of the municipal authorities in the city of 
New York to make provision for trained nurses and for the 
subsistence of the patients who are applying and ready to be 
sent to the hospital, it is impossible to utilize the buildings 
turned over by the Federal Government in this emergency. 
There are 580 available beds there at the disposition of the 
Public Health Service. It seems that somebody should raise 
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his yoice to awaken the officials of the municipality to the im- 
portance of doing their part fully in this very urgent work. 
This bill carries every dollar requested by the Public Health 
Service. They ask for additional surgeons, because they have 
two requests—one from Birmingham, Ala., and one from Nor- 
folk, Va.—because of typhoid fever. 

In Kansas City, Mo., the health officer is dead, if I recollect 
correctly, and his assistant has been ordered to the border with 
the troops, and Kansas City, Mo., is appealing to the Public 
Health Service for assistance under existing conditions. 

For these reasons the committee believes it to be highly im- 
portant to give the additional assistance asked for to prevent 
the interstate communication of this highly infectious and con- 
tagious disease. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the time be ex- 
tended one minute in order to ask him a question. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. HARRISON. The gentleman stated a good many States 
where they have cases of infantile paralysis, but he did not 
name Mississippi. I want to say to the gentleman that very 
much to my surprise, and to the surprise of the people of my 
State, the Saturday papers in that State stated that the health 
authorities reported 75 cases of infantile paralysis in that State. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I did not intend to make a complete 
statement; I had a list of States that had been mentioned as 
among those where cases have been reported. 

Mr. HARRISON. They report that the mortality in the cases 
in Mississippi is very slight. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, some years ago when there was a 
threatened outbreak of plague or some other disease in the 
country we put an emergency appropriation of $500,000 to the 
credit of the Public Health Service. It was not all expended, 
and, if I recollect correctly, the unexpended balance was con- 
tinued from year to year. Subsequently we adopted the policy 
of appropriating an emergency fund for each year, in the case 
of an epidemic or the outbreak of certain specified diseases 
which do not include paralysis. The law just went on the 
statute book, just became available, and we appropriated $400,000 
for that purpose. It was supposed by everybody in Congress, 
unless somebody on the inside knew better, that here was an 
emergency fund at the command of the Public Health Service 
to meet any emergency. Now, it is very easy in this case to 
simply amend that act by including infantile paralysis or polio- 
myelitis. But instead of doing that the Public Health Service 
comes in and wants additional money. Instead of proposing to 
use the fund now provided for an emergency, whenever the 
emergency really arises they want an additional appropriation. 
The Public Health Service ought to be severely spanked in this 
connection. They have got to the point where it is impossible for 
Congress to make an appropriation for an emergency that they do 
not utilize it right away for the ordinary course of diseases, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I was about to suggest that when the 
emergency fund was first created, after it had existed several 
years, it was found that a very large force was permahently 
employed. 

They were transferred to the statutory roll, and the appro- 
priation made for the present fiscal year will be utilized in the 
maintenance of what has practically become a permanent force. 
It is impossible to set aside an emergency fund in the Public 
Health Service because it would at once become absorbed in the 
payment of current services, 

Mr. MANN. That is what I was just saying. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I desired to emphasize it. 

Mr. MANN. Here we make a special emergency appropria- 
tion, and under that special emergency appropriation in all 
likelihood the Public Health Service will again provide a 
permanent corps and they will want that covered into the 
regular service, and they will want this additional appropria- 
tion made year after year to cover that. I think the Public 
Health Service does a grent work. I like to vote for appro- 
priations. for the Public Health Service, but if they would be 
honest with Congress, if they would learn to be on the square 
with Congress in asking for appropriations, they would get more 
money more easily than they get what they do now, because no 
one here credits them with absolute good faith in asking for 
appropriations for emergency purposes. They can get all the 
money they need for emergency, and they could get a good deal 
more for the ordinary course of their work if we could be sure 
they were on the square with us as to emergencies. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, a very interesting hearing 


touching this bill was held this morning by the subcommittee 


on deficiencies. It was a pretty searching hearing, and it ap- 
peared from that hearing—and I have no reason to question 
the truth of it--coming from a very intelligent member of the 
staff, that all appropriations made for the present fiscal year 
were apportioned to the current ordinary service, and that if 
this emergency service was cared for the other services would 
be crippled, and that it could not be cared for without this 
appropriation. As the population of the country grows, as new 
diseases afflict the country, as diseases like typhoid and typhus 
and the Rocky Mountain fever require care, and as real progress 
has been made and is being made in arresting them, I quite 
agree, without going into the detail of the hearing, with the 
propriety of appropriations of this kind. When the hearing 
began I was skeptical about it, and when it closed I was a very 
hearty though perhaps not very intelligent convert as to the 
necessity from the standpoint of the protection of the population 
for cooperation by the Public Health Service. It seems to me 
that it is absolutely demanded, and, therefore, I assented to 
the reporting of this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read. the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. FrtzGeratp, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 12717) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 80, 1917, and for other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for 
a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the Agri- 
cultural appropriation bill, with Senate amendments, disagree 
to all of the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I desire to say that there has been incorporated in this 
bill by the Senate several amendments which should be elimi- 
nated. One is nn amendment which was debated in the House 
and to which the House declined to agree. It was afterwards 
incorporated upon an appropriation bill and eliminated in con- 
ference. It has now been put upon the Agricultural appropria- 
tion bill, where it has no proper -place. It relates to the Geo- 
logical Survey. Another amendment proposes an appropriation 
direct from the Treasury for the Reclamation Service, which 
amendment does not properly belong upon the Agricultural 
appropriation bill. I have had a conference with the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Lever], and I have no doubt that 
the amendments will be eliminated; but I wish to serve notice 
now that if it continues to be the practice of another body to 
keep jumping from one appropriation bill to another with 
various propositions, in the hope that in one place or another 
they will find some one sufficiently complacent to comply with 
their requests, that the work of Congress will not be speeded up. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to have the sentiment of the House expressed be- 
fore final agreement is reached on amendment No. 50, providing 
for an appropriation this year of $1,000,000 for the Appalachian 
Mountain Reserve and $2,000,000 next year. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Wisconsin 
will permit, I will say that I shall see to it that the gentleman 
gets a separate vote upon that proposition. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, as to amendment No. 65, providing 
for the establishment of the potash industry, while I have no 
objection to authorizing the Secretary of Agricuiture to experi- 
ment in the manufacture of potash, nevertheless I question 
very seriously the advisability, as contained in the second pro- 
vision of that authorization, of granting him the right to sell 
the product of these various potash factories which he is author- 
ized to establish and have the funds resulting from the sale 
continually at his disposal, thereby surrendering the authority 
of Congress over the control of the appropriation that may be 
used for that purpose. 

Mr. LEVER. I think there is no disagreement between the 
gentleman and myself upon that proposition. The gentleman 


would have those funds go into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. And there is one minor amendment 
which I hope the gentleman will see his way clear to resist, being 
amendment No. 216, with reference to the use of lump-sum ap- 
propriations by the departments in the purchase of automobiles. 
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This amendment seeks to lift that restriction, so far as auto- 
mobiles in the Agricultural Department are concerned. 

11 LEVER. I am glad to have the gentleman’s view on that 
matter, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am particularly interested, however, in 
the Appalachian appropriation and desire a separate vote upon 
that if it is not disagreed to. 

7 5 LEVER. I assure the gentleman he will have that oppor- 
nity. 

The SPEAKER.. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

The Speaker announced the following conferees: 

Mr. Lever, Mr. Ler, Mr. Rosey, Mr. Havcen, and Mr. Me- 
LAUGHLIN. 


[After a pause.] The 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. FoRDNEY, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 
absence indefinitely, on account of death of a business associate, 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS, 


Mr. Bruckner, by unanimous consent, was granted leave 
to withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
papers in the case of James Dodds (H. R. 12081, 63d Cong.), no 
adverse report having been made thereon. 


PRINT OF GOOD-ROADS ACT. 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. ASWELL, I rise to renew my request for unanimous 
consent. 

The SPEAKER. For what? 

Mr. ASWELL. To print 50,000 copies of the good-roads act, 
I have ascertained it will cost $62.23. I ask that this number be 
printed, and 10.000 be assigned to the document room and 40,000 
to the folding room. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent that 50,000 copies of the good-roads act be printed, 
to cost $62.23, and that 40,000 copies go through the folding 
room and 10,000 copies through the document room. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
which I do not intend to do, would the gentleman couple with 
that the rural-credits act, which is not yet printed? That is 
needed aiso. 

Mr. ASWELL. I will be delighted to do that. 

Mr. MANN. We are not able to do that. The gentleman 
from Virginia spoke about that the other day, but it has not 
reached the point where it is printed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER, 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Friday 


next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it ad- 
journ to meet on Friday next. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up for considera- 
tion the conference report on the Post Office and post roads ap- 
propriation bill (H. R. 10484). < 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] 
calls up for consideration the conference report on the Post Office 
and post roads appropriation bill. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, there will probably be some debate 
desired on the bill longer than the hour under the control of the 
chairman. I suggest to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
STEENERSON] that we take two hours, or so much of that time as 
may be necessary, and at the end of the debate the motion for 
the previous question on the adoption of the report be con- 
sidered as ordered. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The time to be equally divided? 

Mr. MOON. The time to be divided between the gentleman 
from Minnesota and myself. 

Mr. STEENERSON. That is perfectly satisfactory. 

Mr. MADDEN. Reserving the right to object 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Minnesota de- 
slre 

Mr. STEENERSON. The request meets with my approval, 
Mr. Speaker. I hope it will be granted. 

Mr. COX. Reserving the right to object, I would like to know 
if I can have 10 minutes’ time. 
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Mr. MOON. I suppose the gentleman can. I enn not tell. I 
will be glad to yield time to my colleugue on the committee, the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. COX. I am a little bit afraid, I will say to the chairman 
of the committee, that the time will be consumed otherwise. He 
will be called upon te answer a great many questions. 

Mr. MOON. Does the gentleman desire to have further time 
than the two hours? 

Mr. COX. I would like to have 10 minutes. I may not re- 
quire all of that time, but I would like te be heard on some of 
these items. 

Mr. MOON. I will amend the motion, Mr. Speaker, and ask, 
in addition, that 10 minutes be given to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Cox], if it turns out that we are not able to yield 
him 10 minutes out of the hour allotted to this side. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee Mr. Moon] 
asks unanimous consent that debate on this conference report 
be limited to 2 hours and 10 minutes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I would suggest that the 
request be modified so as to make it 2 hours and 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Two hours and 20 minutes, then; half of it 
to be controlled by the gentleman from Tennessee |Mr. Moon] 
and the other half by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
STEENERSON], with the understanding, however, that 10 minutes 
of that time will go to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox]. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.) The Chair hears none. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] is recognized 
1 hour and 10 minutes. ` 

Mr. MOON. It is not neeessary, I deem it, that I enter into 
any very extensive discussion of the conference report. It has 
been printed in the Recorp in connection with the statement, and 
gentiemen who desire to be informed as to the details of this 
report can do so by reading the statement and the report that 
are presented in eonnection with the bill. However, it must be 
conceded that the statement in this ease is not quite so full and 
explicit as it possibly ought to have been, although probably 
complying with the technical rule of the House to present a 
statement in connection with the bill. J 

Mr. STAFFORD. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 
Win the gentleman from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. MOON. I yield. - 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin will state his 
parliamentary inquiry. 5 

Mr. STAFFORD. I asked the gentleman if he would yield, 
and he said that he would. 

Mr. MOON. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to ask whether the confer- 
ence report or statement in lieu of the conference report ought 
not to be considered before the debate? 

The SPEAKER. Of course it ought to be read. 

Mr, MOON. The statement may be read in lieu of the re- 
port, or if it is desired that they both be read they may be read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unanl- 
mous consent that the statement may be read in lien of the 
report. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

The Clerk will read the statement. 
The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 981), 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10484) making appropriations for the service of the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

aE the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 43, 55, 
an . 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 27, 28, 30. 31, 32, 34. 36, 87, 38, 
40, 42, 44, 47, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, and 61, and 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 3 and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Page 5, after 
line 4, in lieu of the matter inserted by the said amendment, 
insert the following: “ That the Postmaster General shall not 
approve or continue any rule or regulation which terminates 
the employment of any employee by reason of absence on ac- 
count of illness for a period of less than one year, and that any 
postal employee who has entered the military service of the 
United States or who shall hereafter enter it shall, upon being 
honorably discharged therefrom, be permitted to resume the 
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position in the Postal Department which he left to enter such 
military service“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 4, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Page 5, after 
line 4, at the end of the amendment of the Senate, following the 
amount “ $6,000,” insert the following: And the employment 
of such officer hereafter is authorized; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 19, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Page 12, re- 
store the matter stricken out by said amendment and amend to 
read as follows: “For compensation to printers, mechanics, 
and skilled laborers, 22 at $1,200 each, 4 at $1,100 each; 3 at 
$1,000 each and 28 at $900 each; in all, $59,000"; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 26, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 13, 
line 16, strike out all of the amendment after the amount 
“ $130,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 29, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Page 29, 
line 19, in line 8 of the amendment, strike out all after the 
word “annum”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 83: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 33, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Page 16, line 
5, in line 4 of said amendment strike out June 30“ and insert 
in lieu thereof the words March 4“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 35: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 35, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Page 16, after 
line 16, at the end of said amendment, after the word “ sixteen,” 
insert the following: “And that section 10 of the said act be 
amended by inserting after the first word of said section, ‘ That,’ 
the words ‘section 198 of the’”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 39: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 89, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Page 17, line 
24, in lieu of the matter inserted by the said amendment insert 
the following: “ Provided, That hereafter every railroad com- 
pany carrying the mails shall carry on any train it operates 
and without extra charge therefor the persons in charge of the 
mails and when on duty and traveling to and from duty, and all 
duly aceredited agents and officers of the Post Office Depart- 
ment and the Railway Mail Service and post-office inspectors, 
while traveling on official business, upon the exhibition of their 
credentials: Provided further, That no part of this appropria- 
tion shall be paid for carrying the mail over the bridge across 
the Mississippi River at St. Louis, Mo., other than upon a mile- 
age basis: But provided further, That the Postmaster General 
may, in his discretion, pay within the present law a fair and 
reasonable price for the special transfer and terminal service 
at the Union Station at East St. Louis. III., and at the Union 
Station at St. Louis, Mo., including the use, lighting, and heating 
of the mail building, and transfer service at St. Louis, Mo., pro- 
vided the amount so paid shall not exceed $35,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 41: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 41, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Page 19, line 
8, in lieu of the matter inserted by the said amendment insert 
the following: “ Provided further, That railway postal clerks 
shall be credited with full time when deadheading under orders 
of the department“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 45: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 45, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 
26, line 16, restore the amount proposed by the House, and on 
page 26 of the bill, in line 14, after the word “ purchase,” insert 
the word“ rental“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 46: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 46, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 27, 
line 26, in lieu of the matter stricken out and inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

That rural mail delivery shall be extended so as to serve, 
as nearly as practicable, the entire rural population of the 
United States. 

“ Hereafter all rural mail delivery routes shall be divided into 
two classes to be known as— 
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“Standard horse-drawn vehicle routes, which shall be 24 
miles in length, and 

“Standard motor-vehicle routes, which shall be 50 miles in 
length, and shall only be established hereafter when a majority 
of the proposed patrons who are heads of families residing upon 
such proposed routes shall by written petition ask the Post 
Office Department to establish the same. 

Nothing herein contained shall be construed to prohibit the 
establishment of horse-drawn vehicle routes of less length than 
the standard of 24 miles: Provided, That if in che discretion of 
the Postmaster General, in order to render more complete serv- 
ice, it should be necessary to do so the Postmaster General is 
hereby authorized to increase the length of routes not to exceed 
50 per cent above the standards herein prescribed, and in such 
cases the compensation of the carrier on such horse-drawn 
vehicle routes shall be increased above the maximum pay hereto- 
fore fixed by law for rural carriers at the rate of $24 per an- 
num for each mile of said routes in excess of 30 miles, and any 
major fraction of a mile shall be counted as a mile: Provided 
further, That carriers in rural mail-delivery service shall fur- 
nish and maintain at their own expense all necessary vehicle 
equipment for prompt handling of the mail: And provided fur- 
ther, That nothing herein shall be construed, and no order shall 
be issued, to prevent the use of motor vehicles on horse-drawn 
vehicle routes: Provided further, The Postmaster General 
in his discretion may require all carriers to furnish sufficient 
equipment to properly handle postal business on their routes: 
And provided further, That the Postmaster General may, in his 
discretion, allow and pay additional compensation to rural letter 
carriers who are required to carry pouch mail to intermediate 
post offices, or for intersecting loop routes, in all cases where 
it appears that the carriage of such pouches increases the ex- 
pense of the equipment required by the carrier or materially 
increases the amount of labor performed by him, such compen- 
sation not to exceed the sum of $12 per annum for each mile 
such carrier is required to carry such pouch or pouches. 

“The Postmaster Genera: is hereby authorized and directed to 
reorganize and readjust existing rural mail delivery service 
where necessary to conform to the standards herein prescribed: 
Provided further, That in making appointments of rural car- 
riers for service on new routes, which may be created by the 
reorganization herein ordered, preference shall be given to car- 
riers who were formerly employed in rural-delivery service and 
who were separated therefrom on or after June 30, 1915, by rea- 
son of any previous reorganization of the service and without 
charges against them: And provided further, That the Post- 
master General is authorized and directed to pay, out of the ap- 
propriations already made and still available and unexpended for 
rural free-delivery service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, 
to all letter carriers in the Rural Free Delivery Service during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, their executors or adminis- 
trators, the difference between what they received for their said 
services and the amount that would have been paid to them in 
accordance with the proviso contained in joint resolution mak- 
ing appropriations for the service of the Post Office Department 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, approved March 4, 
1915: Provided, That no part of the money paid under this pro- 
vision shall be paid to any agent or attorney, directly or indi- 
rectly, for any alleged services in connection with this appro- 
priation.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 48: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 48, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Page 28, 
line 7, strike out all of the amendment after the amount 
“ $250,000 ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 54: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 54, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 31, 
line 19, in lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: “ but no publication shall be sent by freight 
if such method of transportation results in unfair discrimina- 
tion: Provided, That whenever the owner of any publication 
required by an order of the Post Office Department to be 
transmitted by freight believes that he is unfairly discriminated 
against, he may apply to the Post Office Department for an op- 
portunity to be heard; that upon such application being duly 
filed in writing, the owner of such publication shall have oppor- 
tunity for a full and fair hearing before said department, and 
pending final determination no change shall be made in the 
method of transportation of such publication as ordered by the 
department. The testimony in any such hearing or proceedings 
shall be reduced to writing and filed in the Post Office Depart- 
ment prior to entering an order upon such hearing. That upon 


such hearing if the Post Office Department decides adversely 
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to the contention of the publisher, such publisher shall have the 
right, within the period of 20 days after the date of the 
order of the Post Office Department made upon such_hearing, 
to appeal to the United States court of appeals of the District 
of Columbia for a review of such order by said court of ap- 
peals, by filing in the court a written petition praying that the 
order of the Post Office Department be set aside. A copy 
of such petition shall be forthwith served upon the Post Office 
Department and thereupon the said department forthwith shall 
certify and file in the court a transcript of the record and 
testimony. Upon the filing of such transcript the court shall 
have jurisdiction to- affirm, set aside or modify the order of 
the department. The jurisdiction of the circuit court of ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia to affirm, set aside or modify 
such orders of the Post Office Department shall be exciusive. 
Such proceedings in the circnit court of appeals of the District 
of Columbia shail be given precedence over other cases pend- 
ing therein and shall be in every way expedited”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 62: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 62, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 36, 
line 6, in lieu of the matter stricken out and inserted by said 
amendment, insert the following: 

“Sec. 16. That the Postmaster General is authorized and di- 
rected to readjust the compensation to be paid to railroad com- 
panies from and after the 80th day of June, 1916, or as soon 
thereafter as may be practicable, for the transportation and 
handling of the mails and furnishing facilities and services in 
connection therewith upon the conditions and at the rates here- 
inafter provided. 

“The Postmaster General may state railroad mall routes and 
authorize mail service thereon of the following four classes, 
namely: Full railway post-office car service, apartment railway 
post-office car service, storage-car service, and closed-pouch 
service. 

Full railway post-office car mail service shall be service by 
cars 40 feet or more in length, constructed, fitted up, and main- 
tained for the distribution of mails on trains. The authoriza- 
tions of full railway post-office cars shall be for standard-sized 
ears 60 feet in length, inside measurement, except as hereinafter 
provided. 

- “Apartment railway post-office car mail service shall be service 

by apartments less than 40 feet in length in cars constructed, 
fitted up, and maintained for the distribution of mails on trains. 
Two standard sizes of apartment railway post-office cars may 
be authorized and paid for, namely, apartments 15 feet and 30 
feet in length, inside measurement, except as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 

“ Storage-car mail service shall be service by cars used for the 
storage and carriage of mails in transit other than by full and 
apartment railway post-office cars. The authorizations for stor- 
age cars shall be for cars 60 feet in length, inside measurement, 
except as hereinafter provided: Provided, That storage space 
in units of 3 feet, 7 feet, 15 feet, and 30 feet, both sides of car, 
may be authorized in baggage cars at not exceeding pro rata 
of the rates hereinafter named for 60-foot storage cars, 

“Service by full and apartment railway post-office cars and 
storage cars shall include the carriage therein of all mail matter, 
equipment, and supplies for the mail service and the employees 
of the Postal Service or Post Office Department, as shall be 
directed by the Postmaster General to be so carried. 

“Closed-pouch mail service shall be the transportation and 
handling by railroad employees of mails on trains on which full 
or apartment railway post-office cars are not authorized, except 
as hereinbefore provided. The authorizations for closed-pouch 
service shall be for units of 7 feet and 3 feet in length, both sides 
of car. 

“The rates of payment for the services authorized in accord- 
ance with this section shall be as follows, namely: N 

“For full railway post-office car mail service at not exceeding 
21 cents for each mile of service by a 60-foot car. 

“ In addition thereto he may allow not exceeding $4.25 as a 
combined initial and terminal rate for each one-way trip of a 
60-foot car. 

“ For apartment railway post-office car mail service at not ex- 
ceeding 11 cents for each mile of service by a 30-foot apartment 
car and 6 cents for each mile of service by a 15-foot apartment. 
car. 

“In addition thereto he may allow not exceeding $2.75 as a 
combined initial and terminal rate for each one-way trip of a 
80-foot apartment car and $2 as a combined initial and terminal 
rate for each one-way trip of a 15-foot apartment car. 

“Por storage-car mail service at not exceeding 21 cents for 
each mile of service by a 60-foot car. 
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In addition thereto he may allow not exceeding $4.25 as a 
combined initial and terminal rate for each one-way trip of a 
60-foot car. 

“Where authorizations are made for cars of the standard 
lengths of 60, 30, and 15 feet, as provided by this section, and 
the railroad company is unable to furnish such cars of the length 
authorized, but furnishes cars of lesser length than those author- 
ized, but which are determined by the department o be sufficient 
for the service, the Postmaster General may accept the same 
and pay only for the actual space furnished and used, the com- 
pensation to be not exceeding pro rata of that provided by this 
section for the standard length so authorized: Provided, That 
the Postmaster General may accept cars and apartments of 
greater length than those of the standard requested, but no com- 
pensation shall be allowed for such excess lengths. 

“ For closed-pouch service, at not exceeding 14 cents for each 
mile of service when a 3-foot unit is authorized, and 3 cents for 
each mile of service when a 7-foot unit is authorized. 

“ In addition thereto he may allow not exceeding 25 cents as 
the combined initial and terminal rate for each one-way trip of 
a 8-foot unit of service and 50 cents as a combined initial and 
terminal rate for each one-way trip of a 7-foot unit of service. 

“Railroad companies whose railroads were constructed in 
whole or in part by a land grant made by Congress, on the con- 
dition that the mails should be transported over their roads at 
such price as Congress should by law direct, shall receive only 
80 per cent of the compensation otherwise authorized by this 
section, 

“The initial and terminal rates provided for herein shall cover 
expenses of loading and unloading mails, switching, lighting, 
heating, cleaning mail cars, and all other expenses incidental to 
station service and required by the Postmaster General in con- 
nection with the mails that are not included in the car-mile rate. 
The allowance for full railway post-office cars, apartment rail- 
way post-office cars, and storage cars may be varied in accord- 
ance with the approximate difference in their respective cost of 
construction and maintenance. 

“In computing the car miles of the full railway post-office 
cars and apartment railway post-oflice cars, the maximum space 
authorized in either direction of a round-trip car run shall be 
regarded as the space to be computed in both directions, unless 
otherwise mutually agreed upon. 

“In computing the car miles of storage cars, the maximum 
space authorized in either direction of a round-trip car run shall 
be regarded as the space to be computed in both directions, unless 
the car be used by the company in the return movement, or other- 
wise mutually agreed upon. 

“New service and additional service may be authorized at 
not exceeding the rates herein provided, and service may be 
reduced or discontinued with pro rata reductions in pay, as the 
needs of the Postal Service may require: Provided, That no 
additional pay shall be allowed for additional service unless spe- 
cifically authorized by the Postmaster General. 

“The Postmaster General is authorized to make special con- 
tracts with the railroad companies for the transportation of the 
mails where in his judgment the conditions warrant the applica- 
tion of higher rates than those herein specified, and make report 
to Congress of all cases where such special contracts are made 
and the terms and reasons therefor. 

“All cars or parts of cars used for the Railway Mail Service 
shall be of such construction, style, length, and character, and 
furnished in such manner as shall be required by the Postmaster 
General, and shall be constructed, fitted up, maintained, heated, 
lighted, and cleaned by and at the expense of the railroad com- 
panies. No pay shall be allowed for service by any railway post- 
office car which is not sound in material and construction and 
which is not equipped with sanitary drinking-water containers and 
toilet facilities, nor unless such car is regularly and thoroughly 
cleaned. No pay shall be allowed for service by any wooden full 
railway post-office car unless constructed substantially in ac- 
cordance with the most approved plans and specifications of the 
Post Office Department for such type of cars, nor for service by 
any wooden full railway post-oflice car run in any train between 
adjoining steel cars, or between the engine and a steel car ad- 
joining. After the ist of July, 1917, the Postmaster General shall 
not approve or allow to be used, or pay for service by, any full 
railway post-office car not constructed of steel or steel under- 
frame or equally indestructible material; and all full railway 
post-office cars accepted for this service and contracted for by 
the railroad companies hereafter shall be constructed of steel. 
Until July 1, 1917, in cases of emergency and in cases where the 
necessities of the service require it, the Postmaster General 
may provide for service by full railway post-office cars of other 
than steel or steel underframe construction, and fix therefor such 
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rate of compensation within the maximum herein provided as 
shall give consideration to the inferior character of construction, 
and the railroad companies shall furnish service by such cars at 
such rates so fixed. 

“ Service over property owned or controlled by another com- 
pany or a terminal company shall be considered service of the 
railroad company using such property and not that of the other 
or terminal company: Provided, That service over land-grant 
roads shall be paid for as herein provided. 

Railroad companies carrying the mails shall furnish all nec- 
essary facilities for caring for and handling them while in their 
custody. They shall furnish all cars or parts of cars used in the 
transportation and distribution of the mails, except as herein 
otherwise provided, and place them in stations before the 
departure of trains at such times and when required to do so. 
They shall provide station space and rooms for handling, storing, 
and transfer of mails in transit, including the separation thereof, 
by packages for connecting lines, and such distribution of regis- 
tered mail in transit as may be necessary, and for offices for the 
employees of the Railway Mail Service engaged in such station 
work when required by the Postmaster General, in which mail 
from station boxes may be distributed if it does not require 
additional space. 

“Tf any railroad company carrying the mails shall fail or re- 
fuse to provide cars or apartments in cars for distribution 
purposes when required by the Postmaster General, or shall 
fail or refuse to construct, fit up, maintain, heat, light, and 
clean such cars and provide such appliances for use in case of 
accident as may be required by the Postmaster General, it shall 
be fined such reasonable sum as may, in the discretion of the 
Postmaster General, be deemed proper. 

“The Postmaster General shall in all cases decide upon what 
trains and in what manner the mails shall be conveyed. Every 
railroad company carrying the mails shall carry on any train 
it operates, and with due speed, all mailable matter, equipment, 
and supplies directed to be carried thereon. If any such rail- 
road company shall fail or refuse to transport the mails, equip- 
ment, and supplies when required by the Postmaster General 
on any train or trains it operates, such company shall be fined 
such reasonable amount as may, in the discretion of the Post- 
Postmaster General, be deemed proper. 

“The Postmaster General may make deductions from the pay 
of railroad companies carrying the mails under the provisions 
of this section for reduction in service or infrequency of service 
where, in his judgment, the importance of the facilities with- 
drawn or reduced requires it, and impose fines upon them for 
delinquencies. He may deduct the price of the value of the 
service in cases where it is not performed, and not exceeding 
three times its value if the failure be occasioned by the fault 
of the railroad company. 

“The provisions of this section shall apply to service operated 
5 railroad companies partly by railroad and partly by steam- 

ats. 

“The provisions of this section respecting the rates of com- 
pensation shall not apply to mails conveyed under special ar- 
rangement in freight trains, for which rates not exceeding the 


usual and just freight rates may be paid, in accordance with 


the classifications and tariffs approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

“Railroad companies carrying the mails shall submit under 
oath, when and in such form as may be required by the Post- 
master General, evidence as to the performance of service. 

“The Postmaster General shall, from time to time, request 
information from the Interstate Commerce Commission as to 
the revenue received by railroad companies from express com- 
panies for services rendered in the transportation of express 
matter, and may, in his discretion, arrange for the transporta- 
tion of mail matter other than of the first class at rates not 
exceeding those so .scertained and reported to him, and it shall 
be the duty of the railroad companies to carry such mail matter 
at such rates fixed by the Postmaster General, ` 

“The Postmaster General is authorized, in his discretion, to 
petition the Interstate Commerce Commission for the deter- 
mination of a postal carload or less-than-carload rate for trans- 
portation of mail matter of the fourth class and periodicals, 
and may provide for and authorize such transportation, when 
practicable, at such rates, and it Shall be the duty of the rail- 
road companies to provide and perform such service at such 
rates and on the conditions prescribed by the Postmaster 
General. 

“The Postmaster General may, in his discretion, distinguish 
between the several classes of mail matter and provide for less 
frequent dispatches of mail matter of the third and fourth 
classes and periodicals when lower rates for transportation or 
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other economies may be secured thereby without material detri- 
ment to the service. 

* The Postmaster General is authorized to return to the mails, 
When practicable for the utilization of car space paid for and 
not needed for the mails, postal cards, stamped envelopes, news- 
paper wrappers, empty mail bags, furniture, equipment, and 
other supplies for the Postal Service. 

“The Postmaster General, in cases of emergency between Oc- 
tober 1 and April 1 of any year, may hereafter return to the 
mails empty mail bags and other equipment theretofore with- 
drawn therefrom as required by law, and, where such return 
requires additional authorization of car space under the pro- 
visions of this section, to pay for the transportation thereof 
as provided for herein out of the appropriation for inland trans- 
portation by railroad routes. 

„The Postmaster General may have the weights of mail taken 
on railroad mail routes, and computations of the average loads 
of the several classes of cars and other computations for statis- 
tical and administrative purposes made at such times as he may 
elect, and pay the expense thereof out of the appropriation for 
inland transportation by railroad routes. 

“Pending the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, as hereinafter provided for, the existing method and rates 
of railway mail pay shall remain in effect, except on such routes 
or systems as the Postmaster General shall select, and to the ex- 
tent he may find it practicable and necessary to place upon the 
space system of pay in the manner and at the rates provided in 
this section, with the consent and approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in order to properly present to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the matters hereinafter referred 
thereto: Provided, That if the final decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shall be adverse to the space system, and 
if the rates established by it under whatever method or system is 
adopted shall be greater or less than the rates under this sec- 
tion, the Postmaster General shall readjust the compensation of 
the carriers on such selected routes and systems in accordance 
therewith, from the dates on which the rates named in this sec- 
tion became effective. AN railway common carriers are hereby 
required to transport such mail matter as may be offered for 
transportation by the United States in the manner, under the 
conditions, and with the service prescribed by the Postmaster 
General and shall be entitled to receive fair and reasonable com- 
pensation for such transportation and for the service connected 
therewith. ; 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission is hereby empowered 
and directed as soon as practicable to fix and determine from 
time to time the fair and reasonable rates and compensation for 
the transportation of such mail matter by railway common car- 
riers and the service connected therewith, prescribing the method 
or methods by weight, or space, or both, or otherwise, for ascer- 
taining such rate or compensation, and to publish the same, and 
orders so made and published shall continue in force until 
changed by the commission after due notice and hearing. 

“In fixing and determining the fair and reasonable rates for 
such service the commission shall consider the relation existing 
between the railroads as public-service corporations and the 
Government, and the nature of such service as distinguished, if 
there be a distinction, from the ordinary transportation business 
of the railroads. 

“The procedure for the ascertainment of said rates and com- 
pensation shall be as follows: 

“ Within three months from and after the approval of this 
act, or as soon thereafter as may be practicable, the Postmaster 
General shall file with the commission a statement showing the 
trunsportation required of all railway common carriers, includ- 
ing the number, equipment, size, and construction of the cars 
necessary for the transaction of the business; the character and 
speed of the trains which are to carry the various kinds of mail; 
the service, both terminal and en route, which the carriers are 
to render; and all other information which may be material to 
the inquiry, but such other information may be filed at any time 
in the discretion of the commission. 

“The Postmaster General is authorized to employ such cleri- 
eal and other assistance as shall be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this section, and to rent quarters in Washington, 
D. C., if necessary, for the clerical force engaged thereon, and 
to pay for the same out of the appropriation for inland trans- 
portation by railroad routes. The Postmaster General shall 
file with the commission a comprehensive plan for the transpor- 
tation of the mails on said railways, and shall embody therein 
what he believes to be the reasonable rate or compensation the 
said railway carriers should receive. Thereupon the commission 
shall give notice of not less thun 30 days to each carrier so 
required to transport mail and render service, and upon a day 
to be fixed by the commission, not later than 30 days after the 
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expiration of the notice herein required, each of said carriers 
shall make answer and the commission shall proceed with the 
hearing as now provided by law for other hearings between 
carriers and shippers or associations. 

“All the provisions of the law for taking testimony, securing 
evidence, penalties, and procedure are hereby made applicable. 

“ For the purpose of determining and fixing rates or compen- 
sation hereunder the commission is authorized to make such 
classification of carriers as may be just and reasonable and, 
where just and equitable, fix general rates applicable to all car- 
riers in the same classification. 

“Pending such hearings, and the final determination of the 
question, if the Interstate Commerce Commission Shall determine 
that it is necessary or advisable, in order to carry out the pro- 
visions of this section, to have additional and more frequent 
weighing of the mails for statistical purposes, the Postmaster 
General, upon request of the commission, shall provide therefor 
in the manner now prescribed by law, but such weighing need 
not be for more than 30 days. 

“At the conclusion of the hearing the commission shall estab- 
lish by order a fair, reasonable rate or compensation to be re- 
ceived, at such stated times as may be named in the order, for 
the transportation of mail matter and the service connected 
therewith, and during the continuance of the order the Post- 
master General shall pay the carrier from the appropriation 
herein made such rate or compensation, 

Either the Postmaster General or any such carrier may at 
any time after the lapse of six months from the entry of the 
order assailed apply for a reexamination, and thereupon sub- 
stantially similar proceedings shall be had, with respect to the 
rate or rates for service covered by said application, provided 
said carrier or carriers have an interest therein. 

“For the purposes of this section the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is hereby vested with all the powers whicl it is now 
authorized by law to exercise in the investigation and ascertain- 
ment of the justness and reasonableness of freight, passenger, 
and express rates to be paid by private shippers. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission shall allow to rail- 
road companies whose railroads were constructed in whole or in 
part by a land grant made by Congress on condition that the 
mails should be transported over their roads at such price as 
Congress should by law direct only 80 per cent of the compensa- 
tion paid other railroads for transporting the mails and all 
service by the railroads in connection therewith. 

“The existing law for the determination of mail pay, except 
as herein modified, shall continue in effect until the Interstate 
Commerce Commission under the provisions hereof fixes the 
fair, reasonable rate or compensation for such transportation 
and service. 

“That the appropriations for inland transportation by rail- 
road routes and for railway post-office car service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1917, are hereby made available for the 
purposes of this section. í 

“That it shall be unlawful for any railroad company to 
refuse to perform mail service at the rates or methods of com- 
pensation provided by law when required by the Postmaster 
General so to do, and for such offense shall be fined $1,000. 
Each day of refusal shall constitute a separate offense.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 63: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 63, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Page 48, 
line 15, in line 16 of the amendment strike out all of the bal- 
ance of the amendment after the word, “ Commission,” and in 
lieu thereof insert the following: “after thorough and inde- 
pendent consideration by that body in such manner as it may 
determine”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Jonn A. Moon, 

D. E. FINLEY, 

H. STEENERSON, g 
Managers on the part of the House. 

J. H. BANKHEAD, 

T. W. HARDWICK, 

Cuas. E. TOWNSEND, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference of 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10484) making appropriations for 
the service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, and fer other purposes, submit the follow- 
ing written statement explaining the effect of the action agreed 


upon. 
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The Post Office appropriation bill as it passed the House car- 
ried a total appropriation of $320,559,879. As amended by the 
Senate the total uppropriation was $322,184,579. As agreed to 
by the committee of conference the bill now carries a total ap- 
propriation of $822,206,579. 

The following statement shows the action taken by the con- 
ference on each of the Senate amendments: 

Amendment No. 1; Authorizes the Postmaster General to 
have plans prepared for the erection of a building for an equip- 
ment shop and appropriates $200,000 out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. And the House agrees. 

Amendment No. 2: Makes more specific the persons who shall 
receive compensation for injuries recelved when on duty. And 
the House agrees. 

Amendment No. 3: Provides for extension of leave of absence 
for employees on account of illness and for those called into the 
military service of. the United States. And the House agrees 
with an amendment. 

Amendment No. 4: Provides for the compensation at $6,000 
per annum of n special Assistant Attorney General to assist 
in defense of cases against the United States arising out of 
transportation of mails. And the House agrees. 

Amendments Nos. 5 and 6: Relating to the compensation of 
postmasters. And the House agrees, 

Amendment No. 7: Relating to post-office station, Cambridge, 
Mass. And the House agrees. 

Amendments Nos, 8 to 16, inclusive: Relating fo the compensa- 
tion of assistant postmasters, increasing the number in different 
grades of salaries on account of growth of the service, and pro- 
vides the necessary increase in appropriation. And the House 
agrees, 

Amendment No, 17: Amends section 5 of the act approved 
August 24, 1912, so as to include in provisions special clerks. 
And the House 

Amendment No. 18: “Enables the Postmaster General to carry 
out the provisions of the act of March 2, 1907. And the House 
agrees, 

Amendment No. 19: Relates to compensation to printers, me- 
chanics, and skilled laborers. House provision restored and the 
amount of appropriation corrected. And the House agrees with 
an amendment. 

Amendment No. 20: For compensation to watchmen, mes- 
sengers, and laborers. Amount of appropriation corrected to 
agree with number of persons in salary grades. And the House 
agrees. ' 

Amendment No. 21: Relates to contract postal stations, Pro- 
viso stricken out because now provided for in the postal sayings 
act. And the House agrees. 

Amendment No. 22: To make harmonious with other legisla- 
tion affecting clerks and employees. And the House agrees. 

Amendment No, 23: Increase in appropriation for compensa- 
tory time allowed for holiday work. And the House agrees. 

Amendment No. 24: Making law permanent by adding the 
word “hereafter.” And the House agrees. 

Amendment No. 25: Specifies the holidays for which com- 
pensatory time will be allowed. And the House agrees. 

Amendment No. 26: Increases the appropriation for unusual 
conditions in the Postal Service. And the House agrees, 

Amendment No. 27: Provides for assistant postmasters at 
third-class post offices. And the House agrees. 

Amendment No. 28: Provides for promotion of 5 per cent of 
carriers in second-class post offices from fifth to sixth grades. 
And the House agrees. 

Amendment No. 29: Makes appropriation for the above and 
also provides for carriers assigned to Detroit River postal serv- 
ice. And the House agrees with amendment. 

Amendment No. 30: Increases the appropriation on account 
of compensatory time allowed for holiday service. And the 
House agrees. 

Amendment No. 81: Screen-wagon service, etc. Amending the 
act of May 17, 1878. And the House agrees. 

Amendment No. 32: Mail messenger service. Authorizes the 
Postmaster General to employ postmasters, assistant postmas- 
ters, and clerks to carry the mail. And the House agrees. 

Amendment No. 33: Pneumatic-tube service. Authorizes the 
continuance of existing contracts. And the House agrees with 
an amendment. 

Amendment No. 84: Relates to fees for special-delivery mes- 
sengers. House proviso stricken out. And the House agrees. 

Amendment No. 35: Amends act approved July 1, 1916, with 
an amendment. House agrees with an amendment. 

Amendment No. 36: Strikes out provision inserted by the 
House. Already provided for in existing law. And the House 


agrees, 
Amendment No. 87: Relating to disposition of dead letters. 
And the House agrees. 


Amendment No. 38: Provides for service by aeroplanes. And 
the House agrees. 

Amendment No. 39: Provides for transportation of postal 
officials while on official business. And -the House agrees with 
an amendment. 

Amendment No. 40: Reduces appropriation $900,000 for sal- 
aries for railway mail employees. And the House agrees. 

Amendment Ne. 41: Relates to assignment of railway mail 
clerks and to clerks in terminal railway post offices. And the 
House agrees with amendment. 

Amendment No. 42: Provides for 15 days’ vacation for rail- 
way postal clerks and increases the appropriation $700,000, And 
the House agrees. 

Amendment No. 43: Provides for the transfer of post-office 
clerks to railway post offices and railway postal clerks to post 
offices. Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 44: Increases the amount $370,000 for trans- 
portation of foreign mails. And the House agrees. 

Amendment No. 45: Reduces the appropriation $25,000 for me- 
chanical mail-handling devices and inserts the word “rental.” And 
the House agrees with amendment restoring the appropriation. 

Amendment No. 46: Relates to Rural Delivery Service. And 
the House agrees with amendments. 

Amendment No. 47: Authorizes the Postmaster General to 
conduct experiments in the Parcel Post Service and provides 
$10,000 for that purpose. And the House agrees, 

Amendment No. 48: Increases the appropriation for the vil- 


lage delivery service, and fixes the salary of the carriers. And 
the House agrees with an amendment. 
Amendments Nos. 40 to 53, inclusive: Stricken out. Provided 


for in existing law. And the House agrees. 

Amendment No. 54: The “ blue-tag” service. And the House 
agrees with an amendment. 

Amendment No. 55: Relates to civil-service employees. Senate 
recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 56 to 61, inclusive: Stricken out. Provided 
for in existing law. And the House agrees. 

Amendment No. 62: Relates to railway mail pay for the trans- 
portation of the mails. The Senate amendment, known as the 
Cummins amendment, refers the matter to the Interstate Com- 
meree Commission for investigation, with power to fix the rates 
of compensation. As agreed upon by the conferees parts of the 
so-called Moon bill and part of the Cummins amendment adopted, 
both being modified. The Interstate Commerce Commission is 
authorized to put in the space system on certain routes or sys- 
tems for “tests” if it desires to do so, for statistical purposes. 
And the House agrees with amendments. 

Amendment No. 63: Relates to parcel post. Provides for 
methods of modification in rates and zones by reference to Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. And the House agrees with an 
amendment. 

Amendment No. 64: Extending second-class rates of postage to 
publications by State boards or departments. And the Senate 
recedes, 

Joun A. Moon, 

D. E. FINLEY, 

H. STEENERSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] 
is recognized for 1 hour and 10 minutes. 

Mr. MOON. Now, Mr. Speaker, the time necessary for the 
reading of that statement has been taken, and not a man in 
this House has heard a word of it, I am sure. It becomes nec- 
y that the material part of the report be explained to the 

ouse. 

There are a number of amendments made by the Senate that 
simply changed the phraseology and made it better than that 
of the House, to which we agreed. There were a number of 
amendments in which the appropriations were reduced or in- 
creased slightly. It is not necessary that I call attention to 
those. But to the four or five vital propositions involved in 
dispute between the two Houses I desire to call the attention 
of the House briefly. 

On the question of the Rural Mail Service of the United 
States there was very much disagreement. The Senate, by its 
amendments, proposed to place restrictions upon the depart- 
ment other than those provided for by the general law creating 
the rural delivery. The question was debated by the con- 
ferees very fully, and we at last agreed that the standard route 
should be 24 miles in length and that the routes might be in- 
ereased or decreased, but if increased the extent of the in- 
crease should be 50 per cent, or 36 miles, and $24 should be 
paid for each additional mile over 30. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit 
me right there 
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Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have before me the luw where the stand- 
ard route of 24 miles is increased to 30 miles. Is it in excess 
of the 24 or the 30? 

Mr, MOON. It is in excess of the figure placed there as a 
standard—24 miles. We pay, for all over 30 miles, additional. 

It is provided that automobile routes may be 50 miles in 
length, and they are to be established only on a written petition 
of the majority of the heads of families who are patrons upon 
that route. The Postmaster General is given the discretion, 
by changes made in the Senate amendment, to require proper 
and efficient equipment upon all of these routes. This section is 
not satisfactory to the department. 

There is a provision in the same seetion, plaeed there by the 
Senate, that requires the payment by the United States of 
what may be termed back pay to rural carriers. In other words, 
in a recent act under which we were operating $1,200 was fixed 
as the maximum pay of rural carriers. The comptroller eon- 
strued the act of 1914 with the act of 1902 and held that the 
maximum of $1,200 did not necessarily have to be paid under 
the rules and regulations of the department to the carrier. The 
result was that that maximum pay was not given in all cases. 

Now, the Senate conferees felt that while the law probably was 
so drawn that under its technical construction that payment 
should not be forced or could not be forced, yet a moral obliga- 
tion rested upon the Congress to carry out what its intent and 
purpose was in that enactment. I want to say for myself, as 
one of those conferees, that I do not believe the law, when all the 
acts of Congress on the subject are considered together, author- 
ized or justified that payment, and it has been so held in a 
written opinion by the comptroller. I expressed that opinion 
then. I do not believe that any moral obligation rests upon 
the Congress for this back pay, because I can not see how a 
moral debt ean arise under a condition where Congress failed 
to put the words into law which it is said it meant to put in 
to give the maximum pay. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman will excuse me just a minute. 

Mr. COX. Al) right. It was right in that connection. 

Mr. MOON. I do not want to pause right in the midst of this 
question. The views I entertained did not prevail. The con- 
ferees of the House—the other two—and those of the Senate 
agreed to place in this bill an appropriation for the payment of 
this back pay amounting to $2,500,000. 

I am not dissenting from the judgment of the conferees upon 
this question to the extent of asking this House to fail to adopt 
that provision of the bill, because the momentous questions 
settled by the whole act are of too great interest to the American 
people to be justly a rejection of the report on that. 

I say now, as I said to the gentleman in this House who on 
all occasions seems more than anxious te do the behests of the 
rural carrier, that I believe in proper pay of rural carriers, but 
that a limit has come. I said then that under the law, as 1 
understood it, when the last act was passed, you could net get 
the maximum. In your anxiety to make law in the interest of 
the carrier you overreached your legal vision and failed to 
make known what was your intent upon that question. And 
now I am going to say to you again you had better look to the 
construction if you expect them to get this money under this 
act of Congress in connection with the other act of Congress on 
this question. But I did not draft this provision, I did not re- 
port it, and am not responsible for it, because I think more of 
the Treasury and of the rights of the American people than I 
do of the rural carriers or any other employees of this Govern- 
ment, as much as I like them. [Applause.] 

But, as I said, I am not dissenting. The importance of this 
measure is too great to justify a dissent now upon that question. 

There is another question with which we had to deal that 
is of profound importance to the American people. It is the 
question of the parcel post, and when we come to the explana- 
tion of the railway mail proposition of this bill I hope to be 
able to demonstrate to this House, if I have time, the close con- 
nection between that proposition and the question of railway 
mail pay and the necessity on the part of this Government for 
the inauguration of a policy that will preserve, foster, encourage, 
and extend the parcel post for the benefit of the American 
people within the limit of the cost of the service. I shall, Mr. 
Speaker, being subject possibly to the charge of immodesty, 
make an observation on the question of the parcel post origin 
in the United States. A great many people claim to be the 
originators of the purcel-post proposition. There is no man now 
living who originated that proposition. It was the suggestion 
of hundreds of different people in all sections of the civilized 
world. It was taken up in the United States only a short while 
ago. 
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There were a hundred bills or more that went to various 
committees upon that question. I want to call attention to a 
fact that will be remembered by Members of this House and 
is shown in the Rxconn, that the Post Office appropriation bill 
contained a section on the subject of rural parcel post which 
was a copy of the bill that I had introduced and which was 
5 the committee, and there was nothing new in it; not a 

ng. 

Mr. SIMS. In what year? 

Mr. MOON. When the present law was passed it was incor- 
porated in the Post Office bill, and on the floor of this House 
I moved a substitute for that proposition, and that substitute 
was passed by this House, enlarging the extent and scope of 
the service. That went to the Senate, and in conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses the Senate and House 
conferees. directed the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Bourne], 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, and myself as chairman of the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads in this House, to draw a parcel-post law. 
We drew the law that is on the books to-day. It was approved 
by the conferees and passed by the House. I have referred to 
this before. There was more work done by Mr. Bourne in 
the drafting of that bill than was done by myself. We com- 
bined the features of the House and Senate measures and 
added others. I do not care for any personal credit, but I have 
never heard any man say that Jonathan Bourne was entitled 
to any credit on that subject. I am here to assert that he is 
entitled to more credit than apy other living man for the 
parcel post. [Applause.] 

I mention this to show you the profound interest that I must 
have had in this question. The Senate proposed so to hamper ` 
and hedge about the department on the question of the exten- 
sion of zones, the weights and rates, that in connection with 
the present method of compensation for carrying the mail and 
the deprivation of space pay your parcel post would have been 
absolutely destroyed. They wanted the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to have an independent and separate hearing and 
an investigation of the whole question that would in effect have 
required that commission to go into the consideration of rates 
for first, second, third, and fourth elass mail matter, and a 
separation of all rates and compensation on all these classes 
of matter before they could have determined the result as to 
the parcel post. Finally we agreed that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should give a separate or independent con- 
sideration to the question in such manner as they saw fit. and 
reenacted the whole of the old law on the subject. That leaves 
it exactly as it was, with the 50-pound limit stricken out. The 
Postmaster General may go to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to-day and upon such consideration as they want to 
give, without going into the whole question of railway mail 
rates, action may be taken upon any new question as to change 
of zones or rates or weights, and so forth. 

Mr. RANDALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. RANDALL, Will the gentleman state what is the prac- 
tical difference between the amendment adopted by the con- 
ference committee and the Senate amendment? 

Mr. MOON. Yes; it is with reference to the view that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission would take as to the legis- 
lative intent. In view of the fact that heretofore the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission have simply eonsidered the matter 
on the request of the Post Office Department, and have not 
given any special hearings on it, under the Senate proposition 
we thought they would have regarded the intent of Congress to 
be that they should have separate, independent hearings at 
which the railroads and express companies might be heard and 
the whole question of rates and zones be considered. Now the 
language is substantially that they may consider it in such 
manner as they may suggest. 

Mr. RANDALL. Is it not a fact that the conference report 
required that the Postmaster General shall not make any dif- 
ferent arrangement of zones or rates? Is not the Postmaster 
General prohibited from recommending any changes to the com- 
mission? Is not the commission given the absolute power to 
hold an independent hearing? 

Mr. MOON. If the gentleman will look at the present law he 
will see that it gives to the Postmaster General full power to 
change rates, zones, and weights on application, and by con- 
sent of the Interstate Commerce Commission. That is the law 
to-day. 

Mr. RANDALL. Yes; but under the conference report he is 
prohibited from doing that, and from recommending 

Mr. MOON. Oh, no; he is not prohibited from doing that at 
all in the conference report. 

Mr. RANDALL. Under the language 
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Mr. MOON. 


Will the gentleman read to me some language 
that says he is prohibited from doing that? 
Mr. RANDALL. On page 62 of the bill: 


That before any change is hereafter made in weight limit, rates of 


postage, or zone or zones by the Postmaster General, the proposed 
change shall be approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission after 
a thorough and in . consideration by that body in such manner 
as it may determine. 

Mr. MOON. Exactly. 

Mr. RANDALL. Now, what does an independent considera- 
tion mean? 

Mr. MOON. It means the consideration of the matter that 
they desire to make, that is all. 

Mr. RANDALL. It means a consideration of evidence taken 
independently. 

Mr. MOON. Of course they can take independent evidence or 
not. There is no objection to that. The gentleman is making a 


difference twixt tweedledum and tweedledee. There is ab- 


solutely nothing in that, because to-day, under the law as it is 
now written, regardless of this bill, the Postmaster General may 
go to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and that commis- 
sion can, if it sees fit, have a separate independent hearing and 
consideration of any proposition he may make, and they may 
take his statement and act upon that, as they have done, in the 
matter about which the complaint was made. Now this lan- 
guage here in legal effect does not make any change in the spirit 
of the law, in my judgment. 

Mr. RANDALL. Will the gentleman yield long enough to 
have the views of the Postmaster General read from the desk? 

Mr. MOON. No. I am not going to yield any further. The views 
of the Postmaster General have been before us, and I think if 
the gentleman does not understand the language that is used 
oes as we understand it, one or the other is unfortunate in 

at. 

Mr. SIMS. May 1 nar my colleague about the subject he has 


Mr. SIMS. If I caught my colleague's words correctly, if the 
Senate amendment had been agreed to by the conferees, the 
opinion of my colleague is that it would have very much ham- 
pered and throttled the parcel post? 

Mr. MOON. I think so. I think the language in which the 
Senate amendment was put restricted too closely the power of 
the Postmaster General and imposed too much of an obligation 
on the commission to make a separate and independent hear- 
ing—that it might involve a hearing on all the questions of 
rates and zones and weights—and therefore it was changed 
from hearings and independent reports, and so on, to the lan- 
guage contained in the report. 

Mr. RANDALL. The language of the conference report is 

. practically the language of the Senate amendment, is it not? 

Mr. MOON. Oh, no. The gentleman does not know what he 
is talking about if he thinks that. 

Mr. SIMS. I should like to finish my inquiry. The conferees 
of the House, having in view the preventing of any such result 
as was apparent in the Senate amendment, have agreed to the 
adoption of the language that is now carried in the conference 
report 

Mr. MOON. Of course. 

Mr. SIMS. Upon the theory that the House conferees have 
negatived the evident purpose of the Senate amendment, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will not feel called upon in a 
mandatory way to do more than is practically being done under 
existing law. 

Mr. MOON. That is true. 

Mr. SIMS. I want to ask my colleague further if this Senate 
amendment which has been eliminated was suggested by the 
Postmaster General or the department, or has there been any 
demand for it throughout the country? 

Mr. MOON. No; there has been no demand that I am aware 


Mr. SIMS. I mean through Members of the House so far as 
the gentieman knows. I am referring to such legislation as 
was put in the Senate amendment which is now eliminated. 
Does the gentleman know for what reason the amendment was 
adopted which in his judgment would have practically throttled 
the parcel post? 

Mr. MOON. I know things that I can hardly establish by 
proof, and I dislike to draw inferences too close from facts. 

Mr. SIMS. May I say that I am very much interested in the 
parcel post, as the gentleman is; but I do not know half as 
much. I am interested in the great work of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and this bill increases their duties in 
addition to those the law now puts upon them. This House 
passed a bill increasing the Interstate Commerce Commission 
by three members to enable them to do what the law has 


imposed upon them. If the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is going to have it thrust upon them to make investigations, 
especially with relation to the Post Office Department, it seems 
to me we are loading it down with a lot of inconsistent and 
divergent duties which will make it impossible for them to 
perform them. 

Mr. MOON. I have already said about that same thing. The 
whole amendment that is there now is the present law except 
the latter clause which seems to restrict the commission in the 
investigation of questions that would impose upon the rights 
of the Post Office Department, and they have been modified. 

Mr. SIMS. The work will be concurrent and not independent, 
and in no sense antagonistic. 

Mr. MOON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I am going to leave this 
subject and take up another. There is another question in ref- 
erence to the pneumatic-tube service which is in vogue in some 
larger places of the country. These contracts lapsed on the 
80th of June, but were extended under the operation of the law 
by the Postmaster General for six months. The two companies 
have desired an extension for 12 months. The department is 
possessed of information by which they believe that in some 
places the service can be rendered for less than the amount 
now paid, which is $17,000 a mile. As to whether this may 
be done or not is not certain, but it was attempted in this bill 
to extend the contract 12 months. It was thought best to 
extend them two months beyond what the Postmaster General 
determined in order that Congress might have an opportunity 
to pass on the question in the next session. Therefore they 
directed the extension of the contract to the 4th of March next. 
That is not satisfactory to the department, but it is to 
majority of the conferees. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Why did the conferees tie the hands of the 
Postmaster General in this connection by authorizing and direct- 
ing him to do the thing that he is required to do here? He has 
never been directed before. 

Mr. MOON. I know that a great many things have never 
been done before which ought not to be done now, and this is 
perhaps one of them. 

Mr. MADDEN. Here is a case where the Post Office Depart- 
ment has the right under the law to extend a contract six 
months, which it did. There was a commission investigating 
the propriety of continuing or abandoning the service, and the 
facts are, as the record will show, that at least $7,000 a mile can 
be saved on the rent of these tubes. 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman is taking up my time without 
asking his question. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am coming to the question now. I was 
curious to know whether the conferees felt 

Mr. MOON. The conferees thought just this much about it: 
The tube companies protested that it was a practical confiscation 
of their property. They did not want to do that. They did not 
believe that we would be justified in extending it 12 months 
at a cost of $17.000 a mile when it might be operated for 
$10.000 a mile. They did not think it was wise to make it six 
months, because Congress would not have an opportunity to 
act upon it in that time. So it was extended, because there 
could be no harm done. It is an open question, and it was 
thought fair to leave the situation here so that both sides may 
be heard. - 

Mr. MADDEN. Did the conferees take into account the fact 
that the Postmaster General had the power to advertise for 
new bids and might save $7,000 a mile without any act of 
Congress? 

Mr. MOON. The pneumatic-tube service is a special system 
for the transmission of the mails. It is possible that the new 
pneumatic tubes may be made to give the same service for less, 
but it is by no means certain. Of course, the superservice— 
above the tubes; on the ground—might be rendered at a less 
cost to the Government, but at the same time at a greater dis- 
advantage to the public in many respects. It is a great question 
that affects the public rights and the rights of the people who 
have millions of dollars invested in the service, and it ought 
not to be disposed of until the truth can be ascertained. Per- 
sonally I have never favored the service and regard it as use- 
less, but others think otherwise. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the mail-bag repair shop at Washington 
is a very unhealthy and incommodious plant. This bill provides 
for a new building, sanitary in every respect, at a cost of 
$200,000. This is an amendment put on by the Senate and 
agreed to hy the conferees of the House. The present building 
costs $32.000 rent. Six per cent on the new building cost would 
be only $12.000, and the Government can get money at less than 
that. It would be a saving of $20,000 a year, and therefore we 


agreed to that. 


Now, there are a vast number of propositions here that might 
he discussed with some profit. I want to go to the main proposi- 
tion of this bill and present the features of the railway mail 
proposition, the proposition of the Government to the roads and 
the roads to the Government, for a few momeats to see if the 
conferees had reached a conclusion that is just to the people and 
just to the railroads. 

Under the present weight-basis law, with some amendments, 
the Government has been paying for carrying the mails since 
1873. The cost to the Government in round numbers in that 
year was about $7,000,000. It has increased until this year it 
will be about $64,000,000, an increase that is apparently abnor- 
mal compared with the increase of commercial transactions for 
railroads in this country. It is continually growing, more and 
more. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. I do not care to yield when I have started to dis- 
cuss a question like this, but I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. I was just wondering if the chairman of the 
committee would state to the House hew the $7,000,000 com- 
pared with the receipts of the Post Office Department at the 
time it cost $7,000,000, as compared with the condition to-day? 

Mr. MOON. I do not know. Those are figures that the gen- 
tleman will have to get up himself. I could not offhand tell 
him that. Mr. Speaker, if I may not be interrupted again, and I 
hope I shall not be for a few moments, I want to say that the 
great railroads of the United States have been well treated by 
this Government on the question of compensation for carrying 
the mails. The great transcontinental lines that have received 
158,000,000 acres of land as a donation by the American people 
have been well treated. In view of that which has been 
done for them, in view of the understanding at the time that 
it was done, this bill will carry only 80 per cent of its maximum 
pay to that class of land-grant railroads, Under this basis of 
weight, as I said, we have been operating for years, and it has 
been so entirely unsatisfactory that the chief officers of the 
department, the Postmasters General, their assistants and 
clerks, have never been able to come within $15,000,000 per 
annum of what the legitimate pay may or should be. This com- 
mittee has undertaken to remedy that situation, to establish a 
more satisfactory, more accurate, more adequate, and just rate 
of compensation for the railroads for carrying the mails, one 
that will compensate them fully, one that will protect the Treas- 
ury of the United States from that progressive advance in pay 
that comes, as I have said, abnormally every year, as the result 
of the present system, 

I need not enlarge upon the subject of the railway mail 
proposition, as contained in the House Dill. It is sufficient 
to say that by that plan we can obtain accuracy, we can know 
just exactly what all mail costs for its transportation and its 
handling; we can provide the means under the plan proposed 
in the House bill for the protection of the public upon that 
question, a question that has been open and fought over now 
for more than 40 years, a great subject of controversy, and we 
hoped to settle it by the House bill. That was as fair a bill 
as could possibly be drafted. There has been one commission 
appointed to determine this question between the railroads and 
the people, and the railroads fought off action under that com- 
mission. Another commission was appointed, and they fought off 
action under that commission; and then came this bill, and 
they proposed that the whole subject should be relegated for 
consideration to the Interstate Commerce Commission—for 
the purpose of delay and for the purpose of preventing any 
action that would affect the present status, and in order to 
accomplish that purpose they have maligned and traduced the 
Postmaster General of the United States for 12 months, as well 
as the chairman of this committee and other Members, for 
daring to advocate a policy that was in the interest of the 
people. They are powerful. The railroad association opposing 
any new law represented 274,000 miles of railway, and was 
supported by a vast majority of the papers. But I shall not 
review the features of that bill, which is a complete plan and 
system within itself, with the rates fixed justly, with the pro- 
vision for a private contract where roads have felt to be un- 
justly treated; with a further provision for Interstate Com- 
merce Commission intervention where 51 per cent of them felt 
they were not properly treated. That was the House bill. It 
went to the Senate, and the Senate struck out every line of the 
House bill and provided that the whole question of plan and 
rates should go to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
settlement, and that that commission should fix the rates. It 
was in that attitude that the conferees of the two Houses met. 
The result as reported to you here is rather meagerly stated 
in the statement of the conferees on the part of the House, 
and possibly may be misleading. I shall read what we have 
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said, and I shall read from the bill to show the possible error, 
although the statement technically perhaps stutes the case, 
But I want to be entirely frank with you. I do not want you 
to think a thing is going to happen under the peculiar legal 
language that sometimes looks one way and means another. 
I want you to know just what has happened. We state (and I 
will explain in a few minutes what we mean): 

The Senate amendment, known as the Cummins amendment, refers 
the matter to the Interstate Commerce Commission for investigation, 
with power to fix the rates of compensation; as agreed upon by the 
conferees, parts of the so-called “ Moon" bill and part of the Cum- 
mins amendment adopted, both being modified. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is authorized to pa: in the space system on certain 
routes or systems for “tests” if it desires to do so, for statistical 
purposes, 

That is true. That statement is not full enough, and you will 
not get from it, meager as It is, the exact meaning of it. The 
conferees on the part of the House and the Senate reenacted in 
the amendment that is now before you almost every word of 
the House bill. The Senate had struck it all out. The conferees 
have put it all back except one or two sections, to which I shall 
refer, and we added other sections germane to the subject matter 
for the purpose of perfecting the space system. We took out 
of the House bill the proposition that fined the railroad com- 
panies $5,000 for failure to carry the mall. We took it out of 
the House bill and modified it in that respect, because it came 
at a better place in an amendment proposed by the Senate, and 
the Senate amendment on that subject we adopted. We struck 
that from the House section and adopted the Senate amendment, 
which provided that railroads that refused to carry the mail 
according to the contract proposed by the Postmaster General 
under the law—and, of course, that had to be a contract that 
would not be confiscatory in its nature—would be obliged to 
carry it. The Cummins amendment provided a thousand-dollar 
fine, and each day’s refusal would be an offense. We thought 
that better than the House proposition. The railroads have con- 
tended that they ought not to be subjected to this summary 
process. Under the law to-day you can not make the railroad 
carry the mail unless it wants to without going into the courts 
and forcing the railroad companies to accept the mail as any 
shipper may force a common carrier to accept in proper shape 
the matters that he has for shipment. It would follow that the 
courts would issue not, as is the usual practice, a peremptory 
mandamus, but the alternative writ, and at the conclusion the 
peremptory writ might be used as the judgment of the court, 
and the roads forced to carry the mail; but in the meantime 
there would be no public service, and this might last for years or 
more. Two railroads have now notified this Government that 
they are not going to carry this mail any longer—one in Ohio 
and one in Louisiana. Watch them carry the mail when this bill 
becomes a law. They can not stand a thousand-dollar-a-day fine. 
The people will get the service. If they can show under the 
law that they are not being paid enough, then the fine will not 
be operative, and they will get compensation. It would seem 
from the report that I read that this bill of the House is to be 
used only as a test proposition. I do not want to deceive you in 
that way. 

The full text of the House bill, which contains many and 
various laws in the postal system and is a practical reenactment 
of all of them, making them conform to the provisions of the 
space basis, will go into effect. Now, it does not appear so from 
the reading possibly, but I will explain to you why. Here is the 
language, coupling together the House bill and the Senate pro- 
vision (by which the Interstate Commerce Commission shall at 
last make the test of the efficacy of these two methods, the rail- 
way mail transportation and pay) : 


Pending the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission, as 
hereinafter provided for, the existing method and rates of railway mail 
py shall remain in effect, except on such routes or systems as the 

ostmaster General shall select, and to the extent he may find it prac- 
ticable and necessary to place upon the space system of pay in the man- 
ner and at the rates provided in this section, with the consent and 
approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission, in order to properly 
present to the Interstate Commerce Commission the matters hereinafter 
referred thereto: Provided, That if the final decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shall be adverse to the space system, and if the 
rates established by it under whatever method or system is adopted shall 
be greater or less than the rates under this section, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral shall readjust the compensation of the carriers on such selected 
routes and systems in accordance therewith, from the dates on which 
the rates named in this section became effective. All railway common 
carriers are hereby required to transport such mail matter as may be 
offered for transportation by the United States in the manner, under the 
conditions, and with the service prescribed by the Postmaster General 
and shall be entitled to receive fair and reasonable compensation for such 
transportation and for the service connected therewith. 


Now, that means that the new system of space will not be 
effective, but that the old system will remain as it Is. How 
long? Until the Postmaster General, with the assent of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, shall substitute the new plan 
or system for the old. He may do it on part of some roads, a 
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certain system, or he may take them all. If you will think a 
Moment about it, it will be evident to you that in the consum- 
mation of a great plan for transportation of mails in a country 
like this, where the conditions in one place are entirely dif- 
ferent from those in another, covering a vast area of country 
like ours, if you were to take one zone, one mailing division, of 
your country and make a test upon that, while you might reach a 
conclusion that would give adequate compensation and provide 
properly for the transportation of your maifin that system, it 
would not and could not determine what would be the proper 
and just system in another division of your country. The result 
inevitably must be that you must have a trial of the space basis 
practically over the whole of the United States, as well as a re- 
weighing, in order to obtain those statistical facts which; placed 
in connection and comparison with each other, will enable the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to determine that system which 
is best, the rates that are fair, and that are just. You can not 
do it in any other way. 

Theoretically it is well that we propose provisions to the 
space bill, for, theoretically, they are clear, but who knows 
what the practical effect of them may be. So as to the weight 
Proposition, you have got to test it out to obtain the practical 
statistics as to both propositions in order to reach a correct 
conclusion in behalf of the Government and in behalf of the 
railroad. These things, of course, will be apparent to the 
Interstate Commission, and they will give their assent to a 
trial of this question over the whole country unquestionably. 
How do I know it? A thoughtful consideration of the question 
would drive you and me to that conclusion. It is inevitable. 
But more than that, and that is where I want to be frank with 
you about it, the Post Office Department officials have reached 
the conclusion that there can be no adequate system devised 
by a mere selected route here and there to determine this ques- 
tion. It has reached the conclusion that roads of certain 
classes must be represented in the consideration of this ques- 
tion, and that practically the whole of the United States must 
go under the space-basis system in order that we may know 
what is the ultimate justice and right to the roads and to the 
people on that question. Fortunately we are not in the dark 
as to the view of the Interstate Commerce Commission. That 
commission, when this question was put to them, addressed 
a letter to the Post Office Department, in which they say in sub- 
stance that it is of the utmost importance that as many of 
the roads as may be necessary shall be put under the space 
system in order that they may determine that fact; that they 
can not determine so well a question by the presentation of a 
theory as by the demonstration of the actual facts, which we 
all understand to be true. 

So, in voting upon this measure, vote upon it with the reali- 
zation of that which must occur, that the law which you passed 
in this House, with the exception I cited, is going into effect, 
every line and letter; that the country may be placed nearly 
altogether, if not altogether, under the space basis; and that 
it will be done with the assent not only of the Postmaster 
General, as provided in this law, but that tribunal which must 
ultimately dispose of this question. 

We provide that which I think is very just and proper here, 
namely, that if in the final solution of this question it be found 
that the space basis is not the proper basis, the railroad com- 
pany shall be paid upon a weight basis or by some other means 
by which they can obtain adequate compensation for the serv- 
ices rendered during the time of the pendency of this investi- 
gation. 

A fortunate thing about this is, if we agree, that we end a 
controversy that has lasted almost half a century. We end it 
upon the broad and sound principles of common sense and com- 
mon justice. We end it with the protection of the rights of the 
people and the protection of the rights of the railroad com- 
panies. No just man ought to want more; no just man ought to 
want less. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have said in a general, offhand way what 
I desire to say about this matter. I might talk a day or two 
to you on the provisions of this bill, because they are exceedingly 
interesting, but I want to make this observation before closing. 
I have never in my life known such a desperate fight by corpo- 
rate power against just legislation as the railroads of this 
country have put against this measure. They have demanded the 
commission. We give them the commission, satisfied that under 
the plan we have adopted they can no longer deprive this Govern- 
ment of a proper service at just compensation. I would not 
speak, perhaps, of the Postmaster General but for the vile and 
malicious warfare that these people have waged in the news- 
papers of the country against him and this committee, though 
we sought at no time to do anything but absolute justice to 
them, to be liberal with them under all circumstances, because 


we realized the value and the greatness of the corporations of 
this country, the necessity for their existence, for the upbuilding 
of the commerce and maintenance of the social relations of the 
people throughout the domain of this great Government. We 
could not afford to be unjust to them. We can not afford to let 
them longer proceed under the policy that we know is unjust to 
the people. Let it be settled as it is, as we propose in this 
measure. The energies of the Postmaster General have been 
directed to this end all along. And while many of you gentle- 
men in the House have felt called upon to censure him very 
severely in the interests of your rural carriers and your routes 
and for other matters, you seem to have forgotten that he is at 
the head of the great department of Government, that he must 
protect through the instrumentalities of that office unfair and 
unjust raids from every source against the integrity of his 
department and the Treasury of his country. You take your 
own routes in your district and you will have a proposition 
that you would apply as though you were controlling all. Do 
not you know that he has 46.000 of them to look after and their 
administration? Do you know that he has had to look closely 
to the contracts on the pneumatic-tube question? Do not you 
know that he understands that you do not have a conscious 
responsibility for the discharge of the duties and the functions 
of his office as you have for your own? 

I want to say to you deliberately I do not believe that this 
House on the question of rural routes and other matters has 
been either fair or just to the Postmaster General. The State 
that complained most had less cause on examination. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question right there? 

Mr. MOON. Not at this moment. It is an office in which 
$320,000,000 of money is expended yearly, and in which there 
are 270,000 operatives. You, as the legislative masters of your 
country, ought to be more tolerant with his administrative 
officers when they attempt to do that which is best, in their 
judgment, for their country, even when it does not meet with 
your approval or mine. And I am going to say that which I 
have never said before. Take it from beginning to end and 
eliminate every partisan consideration; take into consideration 
the things that he has had to deal with, the trials that have 
confronted him, the means that have been put at his disposal, 
and the assaults that have been made against him and I be- 
lieve there has never been in the history of this Government a 
Postmaster General so grandly and profoundly loyal to the 
department, so true to all those ideas that challenge our ad- 
miration as Albert Burleson. [Applause.] I know of but one 
other man to-day, and that because of his more extensive field 
of duty and responsibility, who has loyally at heart any more 
than Burleson has the welfare, the honor, the dignity, the 
peace, the prosperity, and the glory of a great people, and - 
hat 8 is Woodrow Wilson. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Racspate). The gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Strenerson] is recognized for 1 
hour and 10 minutes, 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of agreeing 
to this conference report. I want to compliment my friend, 
the chairman of the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, for the diplomacy and the skill with which he conducted 
the proceedings of the conferees on the part of the House, and 
I want to say that to him is largely due the fact that we have 
reached an agreement which I think is satisfactory to every- 
body on both sides of this Chamber, at least so far as the mooted 
question of railway mail pay is concerned. 

It may perhaps be appropriate to make a few remarks on that 
subject, although it is a somewhat intricate one. I want to re- 
mind you of the fact that the bill as it passed the House con- 
tained a complete provision for the ascertainment of railway 
mail pay by what is known as the space plan, as contradistin- 
guished from the weight plan, which for 40 years has been the 
law of the land. 

We have before us in this conference report that space plan; 
that is, we have a law providing for the space plan as com- 
pletely—and, in fact, more completely—than when the bill left 
the House. The existing law provides for the ascertainment 
of the pay by weight. The Senate struck out our provision for 
space, but we reinserted it. We inserted a provision that the 
whole subject matter of railway mail pay and the question of 
what method of ascertainment of that pay should be adopted 
should be referred to the Interstate Commerce Commission. We 
have agreed to that; but we have also provided that the Post- 
master General may designate a system of railroads and put in 
force the space plan as outlined in this statute. 

However, the extent of this experiment must be approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, the law directing that 
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a sufficient area should be used in order to have a fair ex- 
N and to determine the merits of the two contending 
plans. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FOCHT. I will ask the gentleman what the railroads 
think about this plan, and what do the railway mail employees, 
the mail clerks, think about it? 

Mr. STEENERSON. The railroads, during the hearings on 
the space plan before the House committee, were all asking that 
the whole question be referred to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. That was the burden of their argument everywhere. 
It has been their request ever since the subject has been de- 
bated. So far as the railway postal employees are concerned, 
they are not interested one way or the other as to which plan 
is to be adopted. It does not concern them, and they have said 
nothing. ; 

Mr. FOCHT. They are certainly interested in the regulation 
as to the payment of their salaries and their trips home and 
their passes and meals. . 

Mr. STEENERSON. I do not want to go into that. 

Mr. FOCHT. But you have inveighed so vociferously on 
this floor about those things that I was inclined to think you 
were right about them. Now you have changed your mind, 
have you? 

Mr. STEENERSON. No, sir; I have not. 
gentleman want to know? 

Mr. FOCHT. I want to know whether the small railroads 
are satisfied with what they are going to get by this method, 
and whether the postal clerks are satisfied with their salaries? 

Mr. STEENERSON. The postal clerks have nothing to do 
with the railway mail pay, and so far as I know, they are 
entirely satisfied with the provisions of this bill. The smaller 


What does the 


railroads, if the space plan should be adopted and recommended 


by the Interstate Commerce Commission, will certainly be taken 
care of. However, there is an additional provision in the 
space-plan law in this bill that authorizes special agreements 
with railroads in case the general rule may be too harsh and 
inapplicable to the small railroads, 

There is another provision of this space-plan law which 
guarantees justice to the small railroads, or the big ones for 
that matter. It authorizes the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to classify railroads and to adjust the pay according to 
the classification. That is, a trunk line with a very heavy ton- 
nage and dense volume of mails would necessarily be able to 
carry mail more economically and cheaply to the Government 
than a railroad carrying a smaller volume of mail. And it 
is contemplated by this act that we shall haye the Interstate 
Commerce Commission classify the railroads in order to be able 
to adjust more adequately and correctly the compensation due 
from the Government, 

Mr. OAKEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. OAKEY. Does the Interstate Commerce Commission 
have the right of veto before a trial of a certain zone has been 
made? In other words, if the Postmaster General should desig- 
nate a certain zone for the trial of the space idea, does the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission have the right to examine and 
veto that before the trial or after the trial? 

Mr. STEENERSON. In order to make it plain I will say that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is required to ascertain 
and adjust the pay under the space plan in a zone adopted for 
that purpose. However, they need not pay the railroads under 
the space plan until they decide whether the railroads shall be 
pae by weight or space, which comes later on. And if they 

ve paid them under the space plan, and that is not sufficient, 
under the final order of the commission they must pay them 
the difference. That is provided for. Does that answer the 
gentleman? 

Mr. OAKEY. Then the authority of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission comes after the Postmaster General's office has 
designated a certain zone? 

Mr. STEENERSON. That is only for experimental purposes, 
to determine which is the fairer method. 

Mr. OAKEY. Excuse me just a moment. The final conclusion 
rests with the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Certainly it does. The idea now is that 
they will adopt the space plan and put it into effect to see how 
it works out, and then they can easily compute the pay under 
the existing law by weight, because the weights are taken 
quadrennially, and they have the figures, so they can ascertain 
which is the more favorable to the Government, and so forth. 

Mr. OAKEY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. STEENEnSON. It ought to be satisfactory to the rail- 
roads, because they have been asking for a reference to the 


Interstate Commerce Commission. It is satisfactory to the 
Post Office Department, because they have been esking for the 
space plan and now we are giving it to them, at least experi- 
mentally, in order that it may be determined which is the best 
method. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. When I vote for this conference report, do I vote 
to continue the weight plan until otherwise determined by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Mr. STEENERSON, You do. 

Mr. FESS. Except where 

Mr. STEENERSON. No exceptions at all. You vote to con- 
tinue the pay under existing law, although the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission may designate a certain zone for experi- 
mental purposes, and if that does not turn out satisfactorily, 
they can compute the pay under existing law. 

Mr. FESS. That being experimental, could they include in it 
an entire trunk line? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Oh, yes; I think they could include 
the whole United States if they wanted to. 

Mr. FESS. Under the experimental zone? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes; if the Postmaster General so 
desired. Of course, the Postmaster General does not desire to 
have the space plan applied to all railroads. He only wants it 
applied to the heavier lines; that is, those that carry a consider- 
able amount of mail; because the recommendation is that on the 
smaller railroads, where the) simply carry closed pouches, they 
shall continue to be paid by weight, and that is provided for. 
They can pay in that way if the commission so desires. 

Mr. FESS. However, if the conference report is adopted, 
it still continues the present system until changed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission? 

Mr. STEENERSON, Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. If the gentleman will yield, I was just 
going to call attention to the language which shows that it may 
be applied to an entire system. The language is that the present 
system shall continue— 

Except on such routes or systems as the Postmaster General shall 
select. 

Mr. FESS. He might take the whole country? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. STEENERSON, I think this is a very good solution of 
this vexed problem. You will recall that this question of railway 
mail pay has been before Congress for a great many years, ever 
since any of you have been here. It was a live question in 1901, 
when the Wolcott Commission was appointed, and it has been 
investigated by half a dozen commissions since that time. A 
great deal has been said and is being said at the present time 
about the adequacy or inadequacy of railway mail pay under 
existing law. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon], the 
chairman of the committee, has indicated that he thinks the 
Postmaster General has made a very patriotic effort to reduce 
railway mail pay. He seems to think that we have been paying 
excessive amounts. Last year in the debate on this question 
he stated that we were paying very largely in excess of what 
we ought to pay, and that the Moon bill then pending would save 
the Government $9,000,000 or $10,000,000 a year. These state- 
ments are rather wild. The fact is that in 1901, when the ques- 
tion was investigated by a commission, that commission found 
that the railways were not overpaid. Then the Bourne Com- 
mission was appointed in 1911. This commission consisted of 
two Democrats in the House, Mr. Lroyp and Mr. Tuttle, and 
one Republican, Mr. Werks. From the Senate there were two 
Republicans, Mr. Bourne and Mr. Richardson, and one Demo- 
crat, Mr. BANKHEAD, So the House being Democratic and the 
Senate being Republican, it was what you might call a non- 
partisan commission, because over there they had one Demo- 
crat and two Republicans and over here we had two Democrats 
and one Republican as members of the commission. This com- 
mission investigated the question most thoroughly. Among 
others, they called in the statistician of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, who went into the subject very exhaustively. 
They called in the department officials, and they printed some 
2,000 pages of testimony. They made a unanimous report, and 
that report says that the railroads at that time, in 1911 and 1912, 
were not overpaid. Seeing that that was a unanimous report, it 
is hard to understand why any gentleman should make these sen- 
sational statements that we have heard here, that the railroads 
are being overapid. 

Mr. FESS. WH! the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. In a minute. Now, the railroads have 
been just as extravagant in their statements as persons on the 
other side. They have advertised throughout the press and 
carried on propaganda for the last two or three years to show 
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that they were grossly abused and underpaid by the Govern- 
ment. In some instances they have been underpaid by reason 
of the adoption of the parcel post. They had a just grievance in 
those cases where the parcel post was adopted and put into 
effect immediately after the quadrennial weighing. The mail is 
weighed once in four years, and the railroads that had to begin 
carrying the parcel post in January, 1913, just after they had 
had their quadrennial weighing, had to carry all the parcel post 
practically for nothing for four years. 

That was their grievance, and we sought to correct that by 
allowing 1 per cent additional compensation, but they have 
proven that in some instances that was not sufficient. I only 
mention this to show that the claims on both sides, the claim 
on the part of the railroads has been exaggerated, and the claim 
on the part of the Government that they were losing so much 
was exaggerated. The truth is that there has been no great 
injustice done. The difficulty, however, is that the weight of 
the mail has been increasing so enormously by reason of the 
parcel post and the growth of second-class matter that there 
ought to be a more economic way of transporting it. The rail- 
roads are opposed to the space plan chiefly because they are 
opposed to the Government exercising the economy which is 
possible. You can ship magazines by freight, you can ship 
many of the articles of merchandise that go in the parcel post 
by fast freight, more cheaply than you can in a. railway-mail 
car where you carry two or three tons in a car that weighs 
over 100,000 pounds. That kind of transportation is expensive, 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 
Mr. FESS. Have we any standard by which we can deter- 


mine whether this country pays more for carrying the mall 
than other countries? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I do not know; I am not going into 
that because conditions are so different that I do not think 
that comparisons are of any value. 

Mr. FESS.. I understood that we were paying less for carry- 
ing the mails than other countries. 

Mr. STEENERSON. They have so many Goyernment-owned 
roads in other countries that it is difficult to make a com- 
parison. 

Mr. LLOYD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. LLOYD. As a member of the Bourne Commission, I 
want to say that that commission did not find that it would be 
a saving to the Government of $9,000,000. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Did not the Bourne Commission report 
mention $9,000,000? 

Mr. LLOYD. The Bourne Commission found that the rail- 
roads were not underpaid. Š 

Mr. STEENERSON. Did not the Bourne report mention 
$9,000,000? 

Mr. LLOYD. That was in the discussion of it. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I think in some figures he said that the 
loss to the railroads would be $14,000,000, and in other figures 
that it would be $9,000,000. 

Mr. LLOYD. I do not want to go into a discussion of this 
matter because it is a long story. 

Mr. STEENERSON. But the commission did find that the 
railroads were not underpaid? 

Mr. LLOYD. In the beginning the railroads companies in- 
sisted that they were underpaid %15,000,000 and the Post Office 
Department said that they were overpaid $9,000,000. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Well, that was the way of it then, and 
the commission found that they were not underpaid. 

Mr. FOCHT. That answers my question and I accept the 
apology. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to say that 
the agitation for the space plan originated because of the enor- 
mous increase of second-class mail matter, and was accentuated 
by the adoption of a more liberal parcel post. The Postmaster 
General, Mr. Hitchcock, was the first one to propose it, and 
it was being discussed by this so-called Bourne Commission when 
this administration came in. 

Although I agree with my friend, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, in his encomium on the Postmaster General, at the 
same time I want to call attention to one point on which I 
think he has failed to exercise as much diplomacy as might 
be expected. When the Bourne Commission was about to make 
its report in favor of the space plan they fixed the exact rates 
that we have now adopted in this bill. It was known that the 
Bourne Commission would have a bill prepared within a week, 
and it was known that they had agreed on the rates. The 
Post Office Department, under the leadership of the present 
Postmaster General, instead of waiting for the Bourne Com- 
mission to report drafted a bill with the space plan in it, and 


it was introduced as the Moon bill, and contained lower rates 
by far than the Bourne Commission had recommended. A dis- 
agreement at once arose, naturally, and the members of the 
Bourne Commission felt slighted because of the action of the 
administration in pressing the bill containing different rates 
before they had had an opportunity to present thelr case. But 
the Moon bill finally failed of a passage in the Senate, or 
rather it failed in conference. 

Now, I believe if the Postmaster General had a year ago 
done what he has done this year, agreed to the Bourne Com- 
mission rates, he might have had the space plan in operation 
now. It should be remembered that all of the Bourne Com- 
mission rates are now approved by the department and made a 
part of this bill. I want to compliment the members of the 
Bourne Commission as highly as did the chairman of the 
committee compliment ex-Senator Bourne. 

More faithful work has never been performed than was done 
by that commission, consisting of Mr. LLorp, Mr. Tuttle, and Mr. 
WEEKs, and the Senators I have named, They have now been 
vindicated by the House and the Senate and by the Post Office 
Department, because these rates are the rates that the Bourne 
Commission recommended and favored. 

I think we have rendered a great service to the people by 
having this whole matter referred to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for determination. I believe that under this law 
they will be able to make a final determination of that vexed 
question of railway mail pay, and it will have a far-reaching 
effect on the future prosperity of the country because it affects 
the Postal Service in every branch, and especially the question 
of the development of the parcel post. È 

The chairman of the Post Office Committee referred to the pro- 
vision for the back pay of rural carriers. He agreed to the re- 
port, signed it, and now explains that the claim of the rural car- 
riers for this back pay did not meet with his approval—he did not 
think it was just, but that he yielded his convictions in order 
to arrive at an agreement upon the more important part of the 
bill, which concerned the whole country. The other conferees— 
five others—did not have any such compunctions. They agreed 
because they thought it was right, and they never have been 
convinced to the contrary. They believed that when Congress 
passed the act giving authority to pay that as the maximum 
salary, and appropriated the full maximum amount to pay it, 
that the law would be carried out as it had been theretofore. 
The practice has always been for the department to pay the 
maximum. For instance, if you appropriate for salaries that 
the Postmaster General shall pay not to exceed a certain sum, 
he will pay that sum, and if you appropriate as we do to the 
railways—that the Postmaster General is authorized to pay not 
exceeding certain amounts—he inyariably pays the maximum. 
The rural carriers’ pay was fixed in the same way, and we had 
a right to believe that the maximum would be paid, and when 
we appropriated the full amount it was in one sense an indica- 
tion that we desired it to be paid. Of course, technically and 
legally, the Postmaster General had the authority to withhold 
part of that $1,200 from each carrier, but it was not the real in- 
tention of Congress, and so we have again authorized the pay- 
ment of this deferred salary because the appropriation was 
made two years ago. I do not know whether it is more credit- 
able to yield when you think it is wrong for the sake of advan- 
tage in another part of the bill or to yield because you think it 
is right. However, I am glad that the gentleman has agreed 
to it, and that these faithful servants of the Government, the 
rural carriers, are at last to get the pay which has been, as we 
believe, wrongfully withheld from them. 

Mr. FESS. Does the back pay refer to two years? 

Mr. STEENERSON. No; it is one year’s back pay. The 
salary was raised to $1,200, and the full amount required to 
pay that for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, was appro- 
priated, and that was what we always had done; but instead 
of paying them $1,200 a certain amount was deducted on certain 
routes where the number of pieces carried was small and the 
business was light. They were paid $1,150 and $1,125, and so 
forth, and it is these claims that are covered by this item. 

Mr. FESS. Amounting to about how much? 

Mr. MANN. Two million three hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. STEENERSON. They do not seem to know exactly, but 
between two and three million dollars. 

Mr. FESS. The Government owes $2,300,000 that has not 
been paid? 


Mr. STEENERSON. Exactly; and when you take that 


$2,300,000 out of the 1915 fiscal year, you will find that the 
deficit is so much greater. 

The pneumatic-tube item has been discussed. The gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] stated correctly that we had ex- 
tended that to March 4, 1917. 


The Postmaster General has 
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by contract extended it for six months to December 30, 1916. 
I do not know whether the other conferees were of the opinion 
or not, but it wus my opinion at the time that there would 
be no difficulty In these matters when we got a more practical 
head of the department, and as I expected that Mr. Hughes 
would be elected President [applause on Republican side} I 
felt sure he would select such a man. You see we have ex- 
tended the contract until a time when we will get rid of the 
present administration. That seemed to be satisfactory to the 
Democratic conferees, and it certainly was to your humble 
servant. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. LLOYD. The gentleman does not wish to leave the im- 
pression that the conferees agreed that Mr. Hughes would take 
his seat on the 4th of March, does he? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Did I say that? 

Mr. LLOYD. The gentleman did not say it; no. 

Mr. STEENERSON. No; but the conferees agreed that this 
contract should be continued by direction of Congress until this 
present administration expired. There would be no object in 
limiting it to March 4 unless we expected a change of admin- 
istration, it seems to me, and the argument, therefore, is on 
my side, because if they desired to continue it it was not neces- 
sary to specify that day if we are not going to have a change 
of administration. 

A great deal has been said about the rural carriers’ service, 
and I want to call attention to the fact that the complaint 
about the administration of the rural carriers’ service can not 
be said to be a partisan complaint, because it comes almost 
entirely from the other side. In fact, the Republicans have 
been very quiet about it. So far as Minnesota is concerned, I 
have not heard a single complaint. It may be that the wild 
theories about reform and economy which are entertained by 
the Postmaster General and his Fourth Assistant could be put 
into force, as they thought, with less danger in strong Demo- 
cratic States. They first wanted to experiment, so to speak, on 
the dog, and they therefore tried It down In Georgia, and there 
is where most of the trouble has come from. Having proved a 
failure to some extent there, it will not be extended to any 
other region, I hope. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. COX. In all seriousness let me ask this question, if he is 
not in complete accord and absolute harmony with any Post- 
master General who undertakes to effect economy in the ad- 
ministration of that great department? 

Mr. STEENERSON, Yes; if he preserves the efficiency of 
the service. [Applause on the Republican side.] But if he 
sacrifices the efficiency of the service for the purpose of ac- 
cumulating a million or two, or even $10,000,000, he is the 
most mistaken man that ever occupied an office. F think it ts 
a misfortune to have a postal surplus to brag about when the 
service is neglected, or where the faithful servants are not suffi- 
ciently paid for their work. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield for another question in 
that connection? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman regard it as a fortunate affair 
to have a postal deficit? 

Mr. STEENERSON, I say sometimes it is a misfortune to 
have a surplus. 

Mr. COX. Answer my question. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The gentleman knows that I have 
preached here in season and out of season that the Postal Serv- 
ice of itself ought to be self-sustaining. That is the purpose and 
aim of it, but you must always bear in mind that the people 
must have an efficient service. 

Mr. COX. Then I take it the gentleman does not think it is 
a matter of importance and benefit to this country to have a 
great postal deficit? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I certainly do not. But I say that 
efficiency is the main purpose and object, and that sometimes 
you can sacrifice efficiency, as has been attempted, I think, in 
these cases, and it has been very unfortunate. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Minnesota yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I yield. 

Mr. KELLEY. I would like to ask the gentleman from Min- 
nesota something about the lines at the bottom of page 34 In the 
bill, which seem to direct the Postmaster General to restore the 
24-mile horse route. Does it, in fact, require the Postmaster 
General to do that absolutely? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Well, the gentleman is as good a judge 
of language as I um. 


Mr. KELLEY. It is the intention that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral shall reorganize the routes? 

Mr. STEENERSON, That seems to be the purpose. 

Mr. KELLEY. On the basis of 24 miles? 

Mr. STEENERSON. On horse-drawn vehicle routes? 

Mr. KELLEY. On horse-drawn vehicle routes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. It is stated in another part of the bill 
that the standard route shall be 24 miles, and that it may exceed 
24 miles by 50 per cent, which is 36, and, if it is more than 80 
miles, they pay $24 a mile extra for those miles. 

Mr. KELLEY. For instance, in the State of Michigan, under 
the reorganization of the postal routes a year or so ago the 
routes were nearly all made 30 miles in length. What I would 
like to ask the gentleman is whether the 24-mile routes are going 
to be restored up there in place of the 30-mlle routes under this 
language? 

Mr. STEENERSON. That is a matter of administration. 

Mr. KELLEY. That is to say, the Post Office Department 
will do it if they so please? You have not required them to do 
so here. On page 34, lines 25, 26, 27, and 28-—— 

Mr. STEENERSON, It reads: 


The Postmaster General is bereby authorized and directed to - 
and readjust SE, rural mail-delive service where necessar 
conform to the standards herein prescribed: Provided, That no ng 
contained in this section shall in any way affect automobile routes al- 
ready established where good and efficient service satisfactory to the 

1 at the points of distribution of the mall to be delivered is 

rendered; nor shall the provisions of this section apply to rural 
are ers who bave been hereto chi Pointa and who bave purchased 
or contracted for automobiles in and designed for use in such 
rural-delivery service. 


Mr. KELLEY. There is nothing in the language you were 
just reading there that throws any light upon those three lines. 

Mr. STEENERSON. What is the precise question? Whether 
they were going to reorganize a route that is now more than 24 
miles? 

Mr. KELLEY. That is what I want to know. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I do not think so. 

Mr. ANDERSON. May I ask my colleague a question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield to his colleague? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. What I want to ask is this: Suppose a 
route remains 30 miles, does the carrier receive more pay than 
for 24 miles under this? 

Mr. STEENERSON. No. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Ought he not to do so? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I am not concerned now with what 
ought to be. I am concerned with what it is. 

Mr. KELLEY. Are there many horse-drawn vehicle routes in 
the United States more than 30 miles in length? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I think the majority of them in my dis- 
trict are more than 26 miles. 

Mr. KELLEY. More than 30 miles? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Some of them more than 30 miles, and 
some of them more than 34 miles. I think we had a book here 
at the time of the consideration of the appropriation bill giving 
the length of those routes. There are quite a number of them 
in the northern part of the State where the country is flat and 
there are no hills. 

There is one item inserted by the Senate, which the conferees 
agreed to, for carrying the mail by aeroplanes. I was very glad 
to agree to that, because for two or three years I have been try- 
ing to get a clause of that kind inserted in the Post Office appro- 
priation bill but was unable to secure the approval of the 
House, the opposition of the chairmen being sufficient to veto it. 
But we have finally got it. and I am very glad that it is in 
there. I believe it is destined to be a great success, 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman reserves 25 minutes. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] is recognized. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I recog- 
nize that all legislation, in the very course of events, must be a 
compromise. I recognize that all conference reports must be 
compromises. I am not going to criticize the conferees upon 
this bill. I am going to state my views upon certain propositons 
contained in the conference report. 

There were 62 amendments proposed to this bill in the Senate. 
The House yielded on 46 of them. I do not believe that the 
Senate yielded upon a single amendment. The House yielded 
upon the remaining 16 amendments with amendments or con- 
curred in them with amendments. I am not here to argue 
which of the conferees got the best of the bargain, but I am here 
to submit a few remarks upon one or two items contained in it. 

I was delighted to hear the chairman of the committee; with 
whom I have served for the last eight years, say that, so far as 
he was concerned, he was opposed to yielding to the Senate 
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amendment whereby it is proposed to pay the rural-route car- 
riers $2,300,000. 

I repeat, and I reiterate, that I was delighted to hear the 
chairman of the committee say he was opposed to that item. 
It depends, however, again upon the viewpoint of the individual 
as to how he looks at a given proposition. I have served long 
enough in this House to recognize that a Member ordinarily 
gets along best who follows the lines of least resistance, and 
the lines of least resistance every time lead directly to the 
Treasury of the United States, and they led to the yielding 
by the House conferees on this item. Of course they had a 
right to do it. The chairman of this committee was absolutely 
helpless. By yielding on this item the conference committee 
deliberately reaches its arm into the Treasury of the United 
States to poy to the rural-route carriers of this country 
$2,300,000—an absolute bonus, an absolute gift. 

We may be hard pressed for votes on this side of the Cham- 
ber this fall, gentlemen [applause on the Republican side], but, 
so far as I am concerned, the price is too high for me to pay. 
To deliberately go into the Treasury and take from the people 
$2,300,000 and pay it to the rural-route carriers is a thing that 
Congress never intended to do, and I challenge the authority 
to show that it did. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. COX. I will yield for a question solely. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is there no consideration moving 
on the part of the rural carriers for that extra amount? 

Mr. COX. None whatever. That was inserted in the bill 
absolutely over the protest and over the objection of the Post 
Office Department. But from the arguments made here this 
evening, and from arguments made on that side of the Chamber 
heretofore, they commend it. If you want to take the position 
on that side of the Chamber that it is a sound, healthy policy 
to run the Post Office Department upon the deficit theory, you 
can do it. I refuse to follow you. 

Another bill I want to speak of, pending here—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. COX. I refuse to yield further. It is coming up at the 
first opportunity; the minimum wage scale. But that is a little 
item. What is the use of talking about it? It would only be a 
charge upon the Treasury of $24,500,000 the first year. That 
is all it would be, and this little item of $2,800,000 is almost too 
insignificant for any Democrat to stand upon this floor and dis- 
cuss this evening, in view of the fact that our appropriations 
this year will amount to the enormous and appalling sum of 
$1,550,000,000. In view of the fact that we are compelled in 
our revenue measures to take care of certain conditions by 
issuing bonds, I am at a loss to understand how any Democrat 
standing upon the platform of 1908 or 1912 could yield upon 
this item and -deliberately pay to the rural route carriers 
$2,300,000, especially in view of the Treasury condition at this 
time. 

But that is not all. What else does this report provide? 
The Postmaster General in the last two or three years has made 
an honest and a diligent effort to practice economy. And let 
me say to my Republican friends, if you should, unfortunately, 
get control of this House next time and I should be, fortunately, 
placed upon the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roa 
you will find me standing side by side with your Postmaster 
General, to economize upon these things. I give you that 
promise and pledge now. 

The Postmaster General attempted to bring about economy 
by motorizing various routes in the United States. He did bring 
about economy. He saved approximately $5,000,000 by that 
process, and he did not disturb in all those reorganizations to 
excced 500 patrons. It was ascertained that he did not do it 
when the facts were applied to the case, You have taken away 
from the Postmaster General the power of motorizing the routes 
in this country in the future by this language: 


Standard motor-vehicle routes, which shall be 50 miles in length, 
and shall only be established hereafter when a majority of the pro- 
posed patrons who are heads of families residing opos such pro) 
routes shall by written petition ask the Post Office 


Department to 
establish the same, 

He can only motorize a route when a majority of the patrons 
upon the route petition the Postmaster General to motorize it. 
Great God, Mr. Speaker, language could not be used any 
stronger to destroy the power of the Postmaster General to 
motorize routes than that language; and yet it is a known 
fact that all over the United States there are thousands of rural 
routes which can be covered in six hours’ time with an auto- 
mobile and save millions of dollars every year. But that right, 
that power, that discretion, is taken away from the Postmaster 
General by this conference report. 
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I think the gentleman reads the 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
bill wrong. 

Mr, COX. Oh, I am not reading the bill wrong; the gentle- 
man does not understand it. I am reading from the confer- 


ence report. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Not the bill. 
Mr. COX. And then you provide that the standard horse- 


drawn route shall be 24 miles. Then you provide: 


And provided further, That nothing herein shall be construed and 
no order shall be issued to prevent the use of motor vehicles on horse- 
drawn vehicle routes. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the chairman give me five 
minutes more? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Moon] has only four minutes more. 

Mr. COX. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

The SPEAKER. How much? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Fifteen minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
is recognized for 15 minutes, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to know when I 
have used 10 minutes. I want to yield to another gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Very well. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I was interested in the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon], who lauded 
the loyalty and devotion of the Postmaster General in his 
management of the Rural Delivery Service, and it made me 
wonder why the members of his party in the House and in the 
Senate and in the conference had tied his hands so that he 
will be unable in the future to create motor routes except by 
the consent of the patrons on each route. 

The motor has become the advance guard of progress, and 
yet the Democrats in Congress, by the provisions of this bill, 
are forcing the Post Office Department to go back to the ox- 
cart period. 

Oh, you have given another evidence of your unfitness to 
manage a big business, You have expressed your want of con- 
fidence in your own Postmaster General. You have tied his 
hands; you have bound and gagged him so that he can no 
longer establish a motor route except by appealing to the 
millions of patrons who live on the 46,000 rural routes. In- 
stead of one manager for the rural delivery business of the 
country you have created 46,000, multiplied by the number of 
patrons who live on that number of routes, and you compel your 
Postmaster General to go hat in hand to ask the citizens how 
and when he can deliver their mail. You have demoralized 
the Post Office Department. You have destroyed its efficiency. 
You have humiliated the Postmaster General. You have proved 
by your own acts that you are an ox-cart party. 

You tell the Postmaster General he does not understand his 
business, and before he can arrange a rural route he must get 
every farmer on the route to give his consent. Oh, what a 
systematic lot you are and how beautifully you display your 
confidence in your Postmaster General. 

Yes; I see you have tied his hands also on the pneumatic- 
tube service. You have given him directions to extend the 
contract. You refuse to allow him to advertise for bids or to 
reduce the price paid for that service. It is said that $7,000 a 
mile could be saved on every mile of pneumatic-tube service. 
Why did you deprive your Postmaster General of an oppor- 
tunity to save it, and why, in the face of your refusal to allow 
this and other savings, do you still persist in imposing new 
burdens of taxation upon the people? 

You have expressed your want of confidence in the Postmaster 
General by taking away his discretion on a purely administra- 
tive matter, and thereby you have destroyed the efficiency of 
the department. You have once more expressed your want of 
confidence in your Postmaster General by directing him to re- 
turn $2,300,000 to the rural carriers, which amount is said to 
have been unjustly deducted from their pay. Was the Post- 
master General opposed to the return of this money? Would he 
have refused to return the money if authorized? Were the 
conferees afraid to trust him to act if he was given authority? 
Was this the reason he was bound and gagged, without the right 
to do more than perform the clerical work in connection with 
the return of the sum of $2,300,000? Oh, what a humiliating 
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thing it must be to be a Democratic Postmaster General when 
the party in power has no more confidence in his integrity than 
to bind and gag him and tie him to the table and tell him that 
he must be forced to act. I should not like to be Postmaster Gen- 
eral under a Democratic administration that had no more re- 
spect for the high office than you have for the Postmaster 
General, who is my friend, and who I believe has integrity of 
purpose that is worthy of more confidence than you have ex- 
pressed in him. [Applause.] And while you have taken away 
the power from the Postmaster General in all these important 
matters, you have by amendment No. 18, published on page 14 
of the bill, authorized the Postmaster General to employ more 
clerks in any particular grade in the Post Office Department 
than is provided for in the appropriation bill. 

Mr. SLOAN rose. 

Mr. MADDEN. I can not yield. I have not time. I have 
only 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. This will give the Postmaster General the 
right to use men in the $800 grade who ought perhaps to be 
entitled to be in the $1,200 grade. Do you want to deprive 
these men of this money by the direction that you have given 
him, by forcing him to pay men $800 a year who ought to be 
getting 81.200 a year? Oh, it is always the man in the line 
suffers from the action that you take. I do not know how to 
characterize such an agreement as this, except to say th 
have no confidence in the judgment of the who made 1 

Now as to the railway pay, I made a study of 
or four years. I convinced myself that the space basis was the 
right basis on which to fix the compensation. Others did not 
agree with me. Some thought we ought to send it to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and let them decide. Others 


there is a question of so serious doubt it is just as well and 
perhaps better to let some disinterested body study the facts 
in the case. And I am more than glad that some satisfactory 
comprom 

solved, for it has been a troubleso! question, and if when 
it is solved the people America are satisfied that no com- 
except that to which the railroads 


are awarded that measure of justice which the American people 
believe in, I shall feel that all the work we have done in this 
connection has not been dene in vain. [Applause.] 

I yield five minutes to my colleague [Mr. MCKENZIE]. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I shall support this conference report if for no other reason 
than that in my judgment it opens the way to a solution of the 
complex and technical question of railway mail pay. I am 
glad that we have finally arrived at a decision which in my 
judgment will settle this very grave question. I am very glad 
that it is to be left to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
I believe that great commission will do entire justice not only 
to the railroads of this country but to the people. No fair 
man desires that the railroads of our country shall render 
services to this great Government of ours without just com- 
pensation, 2d no fair man desires that any advantage shall be 
taken of the people by the railroad corporations of our country. 
And I am inclined to feel now that we have at least opened the 
way whereby this great question can be solved. 

One other thing I want to mention, and that is in relation 
to the 82.300.000 which the gentleman from Indiana said will be 
taken from the Treasury of the United States and given to the 
rural carriers of our country. Gentleman of the House, I do 
not feel that this is a steal. I do not feel that under the cir- 
cumstances it is taking money and giving it to these men with- 
out any just reason at all. I was in this House, as many of 
you were, when we passed the resolution carrying over the ap- 
propriations on March 4, 1915, and I leave it to any man in 
this House if it was not his understanding, if it was not the 
understanding of us all, that the rural carriers were to receive 
this pay. I am sure that every carrier in the United States 
felt that he was entitled to this and expected to get it. Yet 
an administrative officer of the Government stepped in and auto- 
cratically decided that these men were not entitled to that 
money, and refused to pay them. This provision simply pro- 
vides that they shall receive what Congress intended they should 
receive. And in so dwing I can not see where any injustice is 
going to be done to the Government of the United States. I 
well remember when I first came here I voted for a pension 
law, the law of 1911, and I thought then, and I know that my 
colleagues were of the opinion, that the bill provided that where 
a man was wounded in battle or contracted disease in the 
service he should receive the maximum of $30 per month; but 


after the law was enacted the Commissioner of Pensions held 
that unless the wound or disease from which he suffered had 
rendered him wholly incompetent to perform manual labor, 
and had resulted in total disability, he could not get the maxi- 
mum pay. Now, I am one of those who believe that when 
Congress passes an act no executive officer of the Govern- 
ment should have the right or power to construe it his way, 
and thereby defeat the will of Congress, but I maintain he 
should construe it according to the intention of the Congress 
of the United States when the law was enacted. [Applause.] 
Mr. Speaker, that is all I care to say. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEE- 
NERSON] has 10 minutes and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has 4 minutes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Towner] 5 minutes. 

(Mr. TOWNER addressed the House. See Appendix.] 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I want to say in reply to the gen- 
tleman from Lowa, who discussed what the conditions are in 
that State, that there is a great deal of country where a 30 or a 
36 mile route can be maintained by a horse-drawn vehicle. In 
relation to the strictures upon the Postmaster General, I have 
not the time to enter into a general statement, and he made no 
specific charges. I want to enter my dissent to the gentleman's 
remarks in relation to the Postmaster General by saying that 
the gentleman from Iowa is totally outside of the facts as I 
understand them. 

[By unanimous consent Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Hurt of Iowa, and 
Mr. Vo.sTeEap were given leave to extend their remarks in 
the Reconrp.] 

JOURNAL OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF PORTO RICO (H. DOC. 
NO. 1291). 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and 
referred to the Committee on Insular Affairs, and, without the 
accompanying documents, was ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

As required by sectior 19 of the act of Congress approved 
April 12, 1900, entitled “An act temporarily to provide revenues 
and 2 civil government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” 
I transmit herewith a copy of the Journal of the Executive 
Council of Porto Rico for the second session of the eighth legisla- 
tive assembly, beginning February 14 and ending April 13, 1916. 


Wooprow WILSON. 
TRR Wuire House, July 17, 1916. s 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the history of the present 
railway-mail pay provision is rather interesting. In June, 1914, 
the House Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads was 
suddenly directed to consider what was then known as the 
Moon railway-mail pay bill. We did not follow the provisions 
of the select committee that had been appointed to examine this 
question. The total pay as carried in the original bill was five 
or six million dollars less than that contained in the committee's 
recommendation. Two weeks after the committee had reported 
that bill, to which two members of the committee, of which I 
was one, had entered a dissent, the committee was again called 
together and considered a revised Moon bill, which increased the 
rate something like three or four million dollars; but still the 
rates of pay did not conform to the recommendations of the Joint 
Committee on Railway Mail Pay: At last when the bill was pre- 
sented into this Congress as a part of the Post Office appropria- 
tien bill, it conformed substantially to the report of the Joint 
Committee on Railway Mail Pay, except in this particular, that 
the railroads were obliged to perform the transfer service of 
carrying the mails from the railroads to the post offices and 
from the post offices to the railroads, when the post offices were 
located within 80 rods of the railway stations. 

That now has been eliminated, and we now have the complete 
recommendation of the Joint Committee on Railway Mail Pay. 
That one provision which has been eliminated in conference 
from the railway-mail-pay provision as it passed the House 
will cost the Government something like $3,000,000 or $3,500,000 
more. For my part I have always been in favor of imposing 
that burden upon the railroads rather than having it performed 
by the Government, because it was no undue hardship on the 
railroads to have their station agents, mostly in small com- 
munities, take the mails from the post offices and return. So 
you see that this great holler“ that has been made about the 
saving that is going to result to the Government because of the 
establishment of this new space basis will result in no saving 
whatsoever, but will result in an added burden to the Govern- 
ment in the way of increased pay to the railroads. 


. benefit to the 
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Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I would suggest to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin that the section he speaks of was stricken 
from the bill because it is already a regulation, and an objec- 
tion was made to making a regulation into law. It is, however, 
a regulation still, with the force and effect of law, and will be 
in operation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This new railway-mail provision covers 
all existing laws, and it is purposed to cover every character 
of law, and the conferees struck that out, so as to have that 
burden rest on the Government rather than on the railroads, 
and I insist it will amount to an extra burden upon the Govern- 
ment to the extent of $3,000,000 more than what we are now 
paying the railroads. 

Mr. MOON, I suggest to the gentleman that his opinion is 
different from that of the Senate conferees or the House con- 
ferees or of the Postmaster General. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why should the Postmaster General, then, 
when we were considering this four years ago, be so insistent 
that it should be a part of the then Moon railway proposition? 
The railroads have succeeded in having it eliminated, and have 


shifted the burden to the extent of $3,000,000 onto the tax- 
payers. 
Mr. MOON. I will say that that regulation is now in force 


and will remain in force. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But this bill is a comprehensive bill, and 
it covers every character of service performed, and the gentle- 
man should know that with its elimination the Postmaster 
General has no right to impose the burden on the railroads, 
because there is nothing in this phraseology which will compel 
them to deliver the mail to the respective post offices. 

Mr. MOON. It does not affect the regulation. That controls 
it anyway. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. RANDALL]. 

Mr. RANDALL, Mr. Speaker, the distinguished chairman of 
the conimittee has well referred to the gigantic fight that the 
railroad companies have been conducting against this bill during 
the eight months it has been before Congress, and the ostensible 
fight has been against railway-mail payment by space; but the 
real African in the woodpile is the American Parcel Post System. 
The amendment which the Senate adopted, to my mind, put 
a strangle hold on the Parcel Post System, and with a view of 
getting information upon that subject, I addressed an inquiry to 
the Postmaster General, his reply to which I send to the desk 
and ask to have read in my time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
_ Washington, D. C., July 12, 1916. 
Hon. C. H. RANDALL, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear Mr. RANDALL : With reference to your inquiry as to the effect 
Senate amendment No. 63, beginning with line 10, page 62, of H. R. 
10484, prance gon ‘or the Postal Service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, will have upon the administration of the parce! 
post, I wish to state that this proposed amendment, tf adopted. will 
seriously handicap the department in extending and improving the serv- 
ice. At the present time the Postmaster General recommends to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission such changes as he believes will pro- 
mote the service to the public. Such recommendations are accompanied 
5 data and statistics in support thereof, and tf, after careful considera- 

on of the data 3 the commission consents to the changes pro- 
posed, they can then be put into effect without further delay. 

Under the proposed amendment the commission could not accept the 
statement of the department that the proposed changes would promote 
the parcel post to the public, neither could it accept the data of the 
wi eee Al as to the revenue and costs of the service, but would be com- 
pelled to hold hearings and make an independent investigation to deter- 
mire these facts for itself. This would Loopre ig Baa Sch many months, 
and the department would, therefore, not only unable to meet any 
emergency that might arise requiring changes, but would be frequently 
delayed in mone into efect improvements which would be of material 
ublic, 

It can readily be seen from the ahove that the proposed amendment 
would not be in the interest of the Postal Service or the patrons of the 
parcel post, but would greatly interfere with the administration and 
development of the service, which is yet in its infancy and consequently 
requires changes from time to time. 

Yours, very truly, A. S. BURLESON, 

Postmaster General. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent on be- 
half of my colleague, Mr. DALLINGER, that he be permitted to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp upon the Post Office appro- 
priation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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The SPEAKER. The question ts on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Moon, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
81 0 the conference report was agreed to was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Clerk be directed to resection the bill. 

Mr. MANN. The Clerk will do that anyway; and, in any 
event, it could not be done by unanimous consent in one body. 
That is the duty of the Clerk. 

Mr. MOON. I suppose the Clerks are in the habit of doing 
ae I called attention to it so that it might not be over- 
00 


LIME BARRELS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following Senate 
resolution: 


Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to request the House of 
Representatives to return to the Senate the message showing a, 
mer a conference report on the bill (S. 5425) to stundardtes Íime 

rre 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the request of the Sen- 
ate will be granted. 

There was uno objection. 


CORRECTION OF ENROLLED BILL. 


Mr. MOON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House concurrent resolution 49. 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That in the enrollment of the bill (H. R, 10484) entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the service of the Post Office Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30. 1917, and for other 8 the Clerk be 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to strike out the word 
“ chairs,” on page 26, line 19, of said bill, and to insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ chains”; and further, to strike out, in amendment No. 
the word “circuit” wherever it precedes “court of appeals” in 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Record on the revenue bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the revenue 
bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of 
the coast defenses of the North Pacific. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the 
coast defenses of the North Pacific. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


BALANCE DUE LOYAL CREEK INDIANS, 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
eall up the bill H. R. 9326, No. 103 on the Union Calendar, an 
act entitled “An act to pay the balance due the loyal Creek In- 
dians on the award made by the Senate on the 16th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1903.” 

Mr, ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, was not there an agreement this 
morning that the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Lies] should ad- 
dress the House? 

The SPEAKER, There was; and the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Lies] is recognized for 15 minutes. [Applause.] 


NEUTRALITY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Mr. LIEB. Mr, Speaker, I was born in Germany. At the 
age of 14 years I came to the United States in respense to a 
youthful conviction that freedom and success could be realized 
here as in no other land, I stood as in the presence of God 
and swore allegiance to the land of my adoption. I die so with- 
out the least misgivings as to the wisdom of my decision to 
give up all national ties with the country of my birth, thereby 
unalterably casting. my “lot with the greatest Nation in the 
world, the United States. [Applause.] Never to this day have 


I wavered in my conception of duty to the country of my adop- 
tion. Never have I allowed myself to be influenced by any other 
motive than that involving loyalty to the United States. [Ap- 
plause.] 
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To-day I speak in the presence of Representatives of every 
section of the Republic. I seek with honest intent and purpose 
to express my humble convictions of the duties of all those 
claiming citizenship under the flag of all flags. 

I sincerely trust that whatever I might say will not be con- 
sidered as having connection with any political ambitions, for 
I am not a candidate for office, and I so informed my constitu- 
ents soon after I took my oath of office for a second term in 
Congress. 

Not very long ago the Congress of the United States consid- 
ered the resolution for warning American citizens not to take 
passage on armed merchant vessels. As a Congressman repre- 
senting a constituency in an Indiana district of more than a 
quarter of a million of people I felt it my duty more than ever 
before to give my country the benefit of my best judgment in a 
matter involving the honor and future well-being of every one 
of a hundred millions of people. Furthermore, the question in- 
volved the well-being of millions of people of other lands who 
were so fortunate as not to be drawn into the vortex of the great 
war of nations on the other side of the sea. 

While it is already a matter of record that I voted to sustain 
President Wilson and his policies in the armed-ship controversy 
[applause on the Democratic side], I now feel that it is in- 
cumbent on me to express my full attitude on this and other 
questions, I have received scores of letters from people who 
say they are of German extraction, and who desire to haye my 
views, pointing to the fact that other Members of Congress had 
made statements, but that none had been printed in the RECORD 
from me. 

Closely following the tabling of the McLemore resolution 
came the address of President Wilson to Congress outlining the 
contents of the note of the United States to Germany in regard 
to submarine warfare. Coincident with this was a deluge of 
telegrams and letters I received from constituents requesting 
my offices in helping to keep the United States out of war 
with Germany. 

In addition to this mass of correspondence, there have been 
numerous complaints in which the neutrality of our own coun- 
try has been questioned. In fact there has been such a turmoil 
since the outbreak of the war, in which accusations have been 
promiscuously and unjustly made against our beloved and 
patriotic President, Woodrow Wilson, that hardly a mail has 
failed to contain some kind of protest. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Therefore I feel obliged and justified in discussing freely 
every phase of the war situation as it concerns the neutrality of 
the United States and the wisdom of the policies of Woodrow 
Wilson. 

No man has had greater trials as President of the United 
States than Woodrow Wilson, with the possible exception of 
Abraham Lincoln. In the midst of these great problems it 
must be admitted that our President has maintained a splendid 
poise. Oh, that the rulers of Europe had displayed one-half 
the patience and level headedness as that which has charac- 
terized the bearing of Woodrow Wilson in steering his country 
safely through one great crisis after another! And where is 
there 2 dignitary in the United States to-day who could have 
matched with the diplomatic sagacity and courage of our own 
leader, in dealing in matters of international significance? 

Indeed, there has hardly been a day since the late summer of 
that terrible year of 1914 when something has not been pend- 
ing, where a single false step by our President would have 
plunged us into that awful holocaust of human lives. For we 
must not think only of the lives that have been sacrificed, but 
of the ones left at home whose dear ones have been put forever 
beyond their worldly reach. 

WILSON’S SINCERITY UNQUESTIONED, 

Why should anyone have ever doubted the sincere desire of 
Mr. Wilson to keep us free from the horrors of warfare? Fol- 
lowing the situation as closely as I have I can not see one 
move of the President which has justified the least suspicion 
that Woodrow Wilson had any other motive than peace, if peace 
were at all possible. And yet that very eriticism has been made 
in connection with every step of negotiation it has been neces- 
sary for this country to conduct. But let us not forget that the 
history of our country bears out the contention oft made that 
the greatest of our national patriots have been subjected to the 
harshest criticism. Point out to me the men who have the least 
to do in their dealings with the rest of humanity and I will 
show you the men who have been subjected to the least of 
criticism. 

But I predict that in years to come, in calm moments of 
retrospection, these same decriers of the President’s handling 
of our recent foreign complications will be the loudest in their 
praise of the valiant service rendered the country by Woodrow 
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Wilson. 
deeds result in the harshest of unjust criticism, so history un- 
folds to us a corresponding inclination of national decriers to 
eventually heap words of praise upon those whose duty to their 
country is manifested by service that in other ages loom up as 
ose of hope to those standing for right, justice, and hu- 
manity. 


For as history shows us that some of the greatest 


SCHURZ ONCE QUESTIONED LINCOLN. 
Carl Schurz, in writing of the life of Abraham Lincoln, said: 


It may truly be said that few men in power have ever been exposed 
to more daring attempts to direct their course, to seyerer censure of 
their acts, and to more cruel misrepresentation of their motives; and 
all this he met with that good-natured humor peculiarly his own and 
with untiring effort to see the right and to impress it upon those who 
dick. from him. 

Thus he presented the singular spectacle of a President who, in the 
midst of a great civil war, with unprecedented duties weighing upon 
. yas Conanu in person debating the great features of his Soler 

e people. 


It might be mentioned that Carl Schurz at one time strongly 
opposed various policies of Lincoln, but later paid him the 
highest tribute that could be given any great man. ‘ 

MAXIMILIAN HARDEN’S VIEWS, 


Maximilian Harden, editor of Die Zukunft, and a subject of 
the German Empire, in a recent article entitled “The Real 
Wilson,” said, among other things: 


I have collected excerpts from the campai speeches of Woodrow 
Wilson (that under the title, The New p EER A Call for. the 
Emancipation of the Generous Energies of a People,” bas also been 
published in the German language) in order to indicate what manner 
of man it is over whom there has been so much talk during the past 
weeks and months, So much silly and, unfortunately, also miserably 
shameless talk. “A rowed Do pe ae “A rabid enemy of Germany, 
who has sworn to preven 3 defeat with all the means in h 
power.“ “A rascal bought by gland.” This is the parrotlike chatter 
of lazy ignorance that has nothing in common with holy love of coun- 
try. urn up at least ninety-nine hundredths of all the parasitical 
war “literature” bound in warlike covers and throw ail these poems, 
3 romances, treatises, boos and tracts in the only place where 
they are of any use—in the paper mills—and devote your time to books 
from which you draw the spiritual inspiration of hear speech. hen 
perhaps pure reason will re to its home and awaken the duty of 
respecting the dignity of strangers, 
GERMANY MIGHT BE PROUD TO OWN WILSON, 


President of the Inited States is an eagle, may be 
spreads out his w for a flight. He certainly is a man of h. 
moral] and intellectual rank. A man of whom we might be proud, If he 
were one of ours (and he could speak, as I let him k from these 
pages two weeks ). He is at the least an American Fichte. In 

e State of Virginia he was born by the descendant of an Irishman 
to the grandson of a Scotchman. this man, who is now nearly 
2 1 oia, bas no blood prejudice that promotes blind deification 
0 glan: 


As a student at Princeton University he writes against “ Cabinet 
Government,” boldly attacks the secrecy and avoidance of responsi- 
bility that prava In the business of the Gevernment and that lull 
into a sounder sleep from year to SF Sct the people's desire for active 
cooperation. The review is followed by a book over “ Government by 
Congress that earns him the vall to a chair in the youngest college 
for women. He leaves the presidency of Princeton University (that, 
as the favorite resort of the proud and rich youth, might be called the 
Bonn of America) after eight years of fruitful administration because 
an endowment of $12,000, had conditions attached to It the ac- 
ceptance of which the President feared would be of serious injury to 
his college (through a decpening of the gulf between the classes). In 
order not to soil his ideals, his image of his power of thought, he goes 
and, as the wise and valiant fighter of ugly abuses, is chosen as the 
governor of New Jersey. He frees this State from the bondage in 
which it was held by the trusts. In defiance of the silly inrooted 
custom that limits the governor to written communication with the 
assembly, he defends his plans of reform personally in the legislature 
and also at the voters’ mectings and in the press. e does not hesitate 
to make known throughout the land the names of the obstinate depu- 
ties. And, with the enthusiastic support of the people's will, he puts 
his plans through. 


REBUKE FOR SLANDERERS OF THE PRESIDENT, 


He has outlined the life of hy Sven fa ged the history of the American 
People, and the nature of the State in good books; and in the collec- 
tion of — Only Literature, on politicians and statesmen, pocts 
and writers, he has said as many wise things as hardly another in the 
two worlds for many a year. Then, as a new man in the highest 
place in the Republic, he has made far-reaching mistakes. Is he the 
only one among all the heads of Governments? Tuis man loves his 

ple and has the desire to lead it upward to the heights of the ideal 
rom which it has slipped into the swamp. Germany must be ashamed 
of the persons who der him, because there has been slimy dirt in 
the pewepe pers: 

Wilson, the teacher of political law, who now speaks in the name of 
the United States of America, stands upon the conviction that the an- 
nouncement that from March, 1915, e Imperial Government would 
treat the waters around Great Bri and Ireland as being in the war 
zone was a gross denial of International law; that the 1 
method of the German submarine warfare is not compatible with the 
basic laws of humanity: that this method which, without the flimsiest 
legal justification, without a twinge of conscience, destroys mighty 
oean liners and unarmed passenger ships, and bas cost the lives of 
hundreds of peaceful Americans, wantonly smashes to bits the un- 
deniable rights of neutrals and the sacred privile; of all those not 


engaged in the war; that the Imperial Government, whose uprightness 
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and good faith are not put in doubt, neither has succeeded nor ever 
will succeed in reconciling its methods with the basic principles of 
humanity. 

THE SUBMARINE QUESTION. 

This brings us to the submarine question and the United 
States insistence that the points of international law be strictly 
adhered to, as affecting noncombatants. I have been in close 
touch with diplomatic and legislative channels of the Federal 
Government for many months, and I am firmly convinced that 
the Wilson administration has at all times demanded of every 
belligerent government the protection of neutral lives and 
property. Diplomatic correspondence has been carried on with 
Great Britain and the allies with the same fervor that has 
characterized the exchange of notes between the United States 
and Germany. England has been charged with numerous arbi- 
trary changes by royal order, and, it is alleged, has been un- 
troubled by the requirements of law on the high seas. Ger- 
many was in the first place censured for the sinking of the 
Lusitania and for the conduct of her submarine war. 

Many in our land were so bold as to charge we showed ex- 
treme partiality in demanding things of Germany, while putting 
off our negotiations with England. But the President insisted 
that the two cases dealt with separate varieties of American 
rights. The President did not admit that Germany could give 
up the submarine war if England kept within the laws of the 
seas and should be forced to do so by America. 

Now, I quote Dr. Bernhard Dernburg, formerly Germany’s 
minister of Colonies, who said of this phase of the question in 
the Berliner Tageblatt in November, 1915: 


The submarine war had first to be settled, because this act was not 
a question, as in Great Britain’s commercial war with Germany, of re- 
laceable wares or financiai losses, but of lives of American citizens. 
he difference with Great Britain, therefore, was postponed until a 
way had been cleared through Germany's wise giving in in the Arabic 
ease. After Germany had yielded to the American standpoint the 
President sent a note to Ty and announced two more to come. 
Thus the American note will lead to an era of discussion with Eng- 
land, paving the way at the same time to the fulfillment of the demand 
for the freedom of the seas—a discussion the outcome of which will 
beyond shadow of doubt be in favor of those who represent the right. 


GERMANY YIELDS TO UNITED STATES. 


When President Wilson made up his mind that a long chain 
of German methods of conducting undersea warfare had worn 
away and broken to pieces the laws of humanity and the holy 
custom of nations, it was not only his right but his duty to 
speak with uncompromising clearness, And he did with un- 
mistakable firmness, when, on April 20, a note was dispatched to 
the German Government. The German Government yielded in 
the face of the evidence it had been guilty of violating the laws 
of the seas, and admitted the contentions of our President had 
been just and fair. 

Germany had embarked upon a policy which violated every 
principle of international law. Instead of capturing vessels, 
she proceeded to send them to the bottom of the ocean. Her 
submarines laid in wait in many instances and without even 
giving passengers a reasonable opportunity to take to their 
boats, and trust themselves to the dangers of the deep, sent 
them to the bottom without reasonable warning and without 
chance of escape. 

To those who have complained because we have been less 
insistent with England than with Germany I want to call 
attention to a few features of the entire controversy well 
worth consideration. 

First, why should anybody complain because we push a 
murder claim with greater vigor than we do a claim involving 
seizure of property? 

Second, in the case of England there was a remedy because 
upon seizing our ships they took the matter into a court of law 
to try the question of her right to confiscate the property. 
But in the case of Germany, when American men and women 
and children were sent to the bottom of the sea, no possible 
remedy was open. Life can not be restored by the payment of 
damages. Blood spilled can not oe compensated in money. 

Consequently no fair person can deny that we have dealt 
with these nations with rigid impartiality. 


WARNING RESOLUTION UNCALLED FOR. 


The question of warning Americans against traveling on 
armed merchant vessels was entirely foreign to the vital ques- 
tions of diplomacy. Every person knew it was dangerous to 
travel on any kind of merchant vessel. Why warn a man 
when he is already warned? Besides, had Congress 
the McLemore resolution, it would have interfered with the 
negotiations for abandonment of submarine warfare at the 
expense of lives of noncombrtants. It would have embarrassed 
the Government at a critical time, Whatever sentiment was 
created in favor of the proposed resolution was the result of 
a spell of hysteria which developed about that time. This 


hysteria was assuredly not based on any foundation of human 
justice. Had it been founded on human justice and had it 
been in the interest of the neutrality of America, I am quite 
sure President Wilson would have been the first one to cham- 
pion its speedy passage. 

I received more than 1,000 telegrams and letters from con- 
stituents on April 25 or thereabouts. With one or two ex- 
ceptions these seemed to originate from a common source. By 
that I-mean to say that the reading of the messages was 
identical. ‘Therefore I am glad to say that certain statements 
in these messages which were uncalled for were not the ex- 
pressions of the persons whose names were signed thereto. 
For instance this unpatriotic statement was made: 

Country awakening to belief that administration may seek to draw 
United States into present European conflict. 

WILSON SHUNNED WAR, 


How it originated I do not know, but the impression seemed 
to take hold in some quarters that we were recklessly headed 
for war. The same persons who insisted upon this theory, that 
the President was deliberately trying to get into the conflict 
in Europe, were only subscribing to the unfortunate impression 
created abroad that citizens of this country believed the United 
States was to blame for demanding rights which we, as well as 
other neutrals, were justified in holding out for. In the crisis 
he faced the President should have had the hearty support of 
every man, woman, and child in America. For it developed that 
Mr. Wilson pursued exactly the right course. Any other at- 
titude of the President would have plunged us either into war 
or prolonged the submarine controversy. No matter what other 
construction may be put, I say that Germany’s answer was an 
open admission that Wilson was not only right, but fair. An- 
other President might have gone to war with Germany, with- 
out sending any kind of note. And we all ought to thank God 
that there was a Woodrow Wilson in the White House to with- 
stand the pressure of the war seekers on the one hand and the 
war partial on the other. Wilson’s course was the middle road, 
and he fearlessly took that road. We have all much to be 
thankful for for that as true Americans and with allegiance to 
one flag, and one flag only. 


GERMAN REPUBLICAN SPEAKS, 


While there was no such well-defined congressional campaign 
among those who saw the justice of this Government's attitude 
in this particular situation, it is worth remarking that hundreds 
of citizens voluntarily communicated with me to urge support of 
the President. The following letter is a sample: 


EVANSVILLE, IND., April 1916. 
Hon. CHARLES LIEB, fk 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: A few ultra partisans are passing postal cards out of the 
kind inclosed. They are using street cars, street corners, and every 
paoe place possible to get them into the hands of everybody in the 

ope that somebody will send them to you. Lour constituents urge 
and expect you to stand like a rock in Web Pe of President Wilson, 
This is true without reference to Pee. am of German descent 
myself, but I am American first. Ninety-nine out of one hundred of 
your constituents who bave German blood in their veins feel, I am ge | 
as I do. Of course we all want peace, but loyal Americans have no 
forgotten the heroism of the patriots at Yorktown, Valley Forge, and 
Bunker Hill, 

The author of this letter is a prominent Republican lawyer 
in Evansville. I do not divulge his name, because I do not 
want to violate any man’s confidence. But it is a fair sample 
of many letters I received from persons of German descent, 
who viewed the situation from an entirely nonpartisan stand- 
point. 

EYES OF WORLD ON UNITED STATES. 

In all the dark days that have passed the eyes of the whole 
world have been on the United States. America’s part in the 
world war has not been of its own making. Great problems have 
been constantly thrust upon this Nation, and the frequency 
of this has been such as to place the United States in the uni- 
versal limelight as it never has been before as a neutral. Every 
combatant has taken advantage of America’s position in an 
effort to gain our support in one guise or another. How well 
they have succeeded in breaking down the bars of our neutrality 
is emphasized in the numerous claims put forth by unofficial 
sources that this Nation has not sided with them on this ques- 
tion or that. Prejudicial construction has been put to matters 
summed up by our country from unbiased decisions based on 
the international laws. 

From hundreds of press accounts of complaints of the com- 
bating nations I have selected the following dispatch, coming 
from London under date of January 15: . 

If Count von Bernstorſf succeeds In obtaining a quid pro quo for 
the on recantation by Germany of her acts of piracy and suc- 


tward 
ceeds in enlisting the United States as one of Germany's minor, Indi- 
rect allies in her efforts to rule the world, we may expect fresh attacks 
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If President Wilson 
ould elect to walk the road so obligingly constructed for him by 

Perlin, it is well he should realize where it is going to lead him— 
Says the Pall Mall Gazette— 


The British Empire, which is shedding blood and not ink for the vin- 
dication of neutral rights,“ has reached a stage in the conflict where 


upon our Interpretation of international law. 


technicalities will not be allowed to restrain the legitimate use of all 
its weapons of warfare. Our right to prevent supplies from reaching 
the enemy is absolute, and if the process assumes fresh disguises, It is 
the business of international law to strip them off and not to be fet- 
tered by the wording of its former rescripts. = 

No British Government would dare to relax its grip on Germany 
now in deference to its interests and ts of outsiders who are 
chiefly interested In what profit they can make out of the world's 
agony. The blockade in future must be tighter instead of looser, and 
pee ng will impart to it a sterner temper than any external inter- 
erence, 

Accused by pro-English as indirect allies of the Imperial 
German Government! Accused by pro-Germans as indirect al- 
Hes of the Government of Great Britain! 

Immediately following this article was another dispatch from 
London with headlines: 

Says Germany and United States bully England. 

It reads as follows: 


Germany is now clothed in a white sheet, the Evening Standard 
says. She and America are joining hands in the noble task of bully- 
ing the nation that has respected every law of humanity and has per- 
sistently interpreted the law of nations to her own disadvantage. 


UNITED STATES GODFATHER TO FOREIGN SUBJECTS. 

No sooner had the various nations cast off peaceful disguise 
and flown at one another’s throats than the United States was 
called upon to assume the obligation of representing the sub- 
jects of the warring powers in enemy countries. It was a tre- 
mendous task in itself. At present this country is protecting 
the Germans, Austrians, and Turks in England, the British and 
Japanese in Germany and Austria, the Germans and Austrians 
in France, and the French and British in Turkey. 

Aside from handling the immense mass of correspondence 
caused by the necessarily roundabout channel through which 
the warring nations communicate with one another, the Ameri- 
can diplomats have been forced to keep a fatherly eye on prison 
camps, provide food and money for men, women, and children 
of the belligerents, superintend the exchange of letters between 
the dependents and home countries, and do innumerable other 
gratuitous tasks. 

In London alone the American embassy for months has main- 
tained extra staffs at the German embassy, 9 Carlton House 
Terrace; at the Austrian embassy, in Belgrave Square; and at 
the American embassy proper, in Grosyenor Gardens. 

Into these establishments American consuls throughout the 
United Kingdom have wired their daily reports and received 
instructions regarding the care of enemy aliens in their respec- 
tive districts. In many cases women and children or old men 
have been repatriated through American intervention at the 
British home office. 

Apart from the great mass of clerical work and the ordinary 
work incumbent upon them, American embassies in European 
warring nations have been obliged to perform countless duties 
for belligerents. 

In London about 16 buildings formerly occupied by German, 
Austrian, or Turkish diplomats, either as offices or residences, 
have been under Ambassador Page's care. 

In several instances the embassy has been forced to superin- 
tend the packing and storing of household goods. Attachés 
frequently have appeared in London courts to oversee the work 
of counsel hired in behalf of Germany by the embassy. 


‘HOLD PROTECTING WING, 


All the European embassies have constantly held a protecting 
wing over the American Red Cross, The movements of hospital 
shipments have been watched. Exchanges of prisoners most 
always are superintended by American diplomatic agents. 

The safety at sea and the entrance into Belgian harbors of 
relief ships constantly demands the attention of the American 
embassy in London. Cases of American shippers in prize courts 
also demand attention. 

In hundreds of these matters President Wilson has lent his 
helping hand, but has never complained. Diplomatic questions 
involving neutral rights have never been so arduous but that he 
has had time to do his humble part in carrying out the tremen- 
dous obligations imposed upon his Nation in holding the pro- 
tecting wing over millions of foreign subjects. 

UNITED STATES HAS NO CONTROVERSY. 


And yet, despite the great burdens resting on the shoulders 
of this Nation and the large volume of correspondence that has 
passed across the sea, to-day there exists no highly fundamental 
differences between the United States and any of the warring 
powers, 


Germany has never by official utterance of any kind protested 
against the export of munitions from this country. Germany 
has never said to us that we ought to declare an embargo on 
arms. Not that she has not had opportunity to do so, for many 
diplomatic notes have come to the United States from the Im- 
perial German Government. But for the issue raised in this 
country by those unfavorable to the construction of the matter 
by this Government, it is likely we would hardly ever hear any- 
thing about an agitation for an embargo. 

THE MUNITIONS QUESTION, 


Herr Harden, the Zukunft editor, was recently quoted on 
the subject of the vilification of President Wilson for allowing 
munitions to go to the allies. He states that Germany has 
supplied munitions to every belligerent in the world in the 
decades past and that she was prevented from supplying the 
Boers with ammunition “only by the same sea power which 
now prevents Germany from getting American munitions.” 
Referring to the lament for the grief of Germans who mourn 
the bloodshed caused by American munitions, Harden asks if 
their grief is more poignant than that which followed the car- 
nage wrought by the Krupps’ murderous products. 

Count von Bernstorff, the German ambassador, has twice 
placed himself upon record on the subject of the traffic in 
munion His first utterance was in September, 1914, when 

e said: 

I have no complaint on contraban fw 
port (referring to New York), ve the law Allows that contraband phn 

D even 
at the risk of being captured by the ships ‘of another 9 Romer 

Eight months later Count von Bernstorff swung around to a 
different attitude on the subject and seemingly based a large 
part of his argument on the ground that “the situation in the 
present war differs from that of any previous war.” 

The two memoranda, of course, were unofficial in a sense 
that they were not sent by the German Government, a fact 
which Count von Bernstorff was quick to explain to our Gov- 
ernment. 

But in his first statement the German ambassador said the 
“law allows” such shipments, and it matters not what else he 
said on the subject, for if the “law allows” it there is certainly 
no justification in the United States preventing it at the sur- 
render of its neutrality. 

KUNO FRANCKE SPEAKS ON NEUTRALITY. 


I quote part of a letter written to Hon. Richard Bartholdt, 
former Member of Congress, by Kuno Francke, head of Har- 
vard's Germanic Museum, in telling why he would not join the 
conferees on “ American neutrality ” in Washington: 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS., Janua 5. 
Hon. RICHARD BARTHOLDT, = . 


Committee on Foreign Affaire, Washington, D. O. 


My DEAR Mr. BARTHOLDT: My sympathies. therefore, in this war are 
wholly and fervently on the German side. But my German sympathies 
can a pot make me forget what seem to me my duties as an American 
c $ 

- I believe it would be against my duties as an American citizen if 1 
were to take part in a propaganda the purpose of which will be thought 
to be to force our Government into a hostile attitude toward England. 
Your circular letter speaks of England as “America’s archenemy.” It 
calls for a “ New declaration of independence which is to “ eliminate 
all undue English influences from our American life.“ And it protests 
“against the continued traffic in arms and munitions of war which 
333 arrays our country on the side of England.” I do not wish 
o emphasize the fact that the proclamation of an embargo on arms and 
munitions of war would be an altogether illusory thing. Arms and 
other Implements of war would, if our Government established an em- 
bargo on them, be shipped from this 8 to Habana or to Vigo or 
to some other neutral port and would reach their destination from there 
without any hindrance. What I do wish to N is that the es- 
tablishment of such an embargo would inevitably pacing our Govern- 
ment into conflict with England and might drive us into war with 
England. As a man of German blood I might welcome the help which 


would accrue to Germany by such a conflict between the United States 
and England. 
But as an American citizen I can not possibly support a which 


1 
would bring the terrors of war to our own country. What ted bound 
to support as an American citizen is a policy which holds itself strictl 
within the now accepted rules of neutrality. although, to my regret, 
this policy, through circumstances over which the United States has 
no control, practically turns out to the advantage of England and to 
the detriment of Germany. 


DISCRIMINATION NOT SHOWN, 


There is another point in your circular letter in which as an Amer- 
ican citizen I feel bound to disagree with you. Yon say that “an em- 
hatic protest should be entered against every attempted discrimina- 
Hon against the many millions of our citizens who bappen to bear non- 

glish names.” If by these many millions you mean citizens of German 
descent, I fail to see what you mean by attempted discrimination 
against them. That there is a strong anti-German feeling in this 
country at the present moment can not denied. I believe this feel- 
ing to rooted in a wrong and shortsighted view of the issues at stake 
in the Buropean war. The necessity of combating shortsighted views 
of the majority makes the situation for us German-Americans for the 
moment far from pleasant. But of discriminations proposed or at- 
am unaware. Nothing, 


tempted against German-American citizens I 
it seems to me, is more prejudicial to our position as American citizens 
than the clamor for recognition which is so often heard at German 
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would be more fatal to our standing in the 


mass meetin Nothin 
community than the insistence on racial contrasts and demands. We 
have every opportunity in this country to make felt what is best in 
German character and life. Let us continue to do so; let us continue to 
have a prominent part in all endeavors for political, civic, and in- 
dustrial Re let us stund for the German ideals of honesty, loy- 
alty, truthfulness, devotion to work; let us cultivate our language, our 
literature, and our art; let us fearlessly defend the cause of our mother 
country against prejudices and aspersions, but let us refrain from po- 
litical organizations which would set Germans in this coun apart 
as a class by themselves. Such an attempt would lead not to the rais- 
ing but to the degredation of the German name in this country, It 
would foster hatred instead of sympathy; and only by gaining the 
sympathy of the majority of the American people can we German- 
Americans help the cause of our mother country, 

Very truly, yours, Kuno FRANCKS, 


“ DEUTSCHLAND " PROVES UNITED STATES RIGHT, 


We could look nowhere to find better evidence of the impar- 
tiality of this administration than the case of the Deutschland, 
the merchant submarine liner, This craft came from Germany 
with a cargo of goods which was delivered at an American port. 
On the return trip American-made goods, as well as nickel and 
rubber, which are used in the manufacture of war material, 
were allowed to clear the port, bound for Germany. This ves- 
sel could just as well have carried guns and ammunition, for 
our Government permits our manufacturers to sell to anyone 
who comes to buy—to do otherwise would be a breach of our 
neutrality. 

The coming of the Deutschland was nothing else but an ad- 
mission that the United States Government has been within its 
rights in permitting merchant vessels to carry goods to the 
allies. For if Germany takes goods out of this country to be 
used in the manufacture of its guns, it certainly does not be- 
lieve the United States could honorably prevent the allies from 
doing the same thing. If Germany could turn the tables on the 
allies in the blockade situation, it of course would have a dis- 
tinct advantage, but because the advantage has been on the 
other side all along is no indication that the administration has 
been unneutral or unfair to Germany, 

The reception given the Deutschland crew in Washington 
proved distinctly that neutrality really exists in the seat of our 
Government. And conversely it disproves the theory that there 
is any hostile feeling here in official quarters toward the Im- 
perial German Government. 

In fact, the whole attitude of the United States Government 
in giving a clearance status to the Deutschland; in allowing it 
to deliver its merchandise; in allowing it to take away cargo, 
part of which was a product of the soil of Canada; in giving its 
crew a cordial reception as it would the subjects of any other 
foreign nation in a legitimate quest, is all a striking indication 
that the best of friendly relations exist between this country 
and Germany. 

MISREPRESENTATIONS ARE MADE. 


Among other instances where misrepresentations have been 
made regarding this Government's attitude toward Germany is 
that of the question of Germany's milk supply. Here are the 
contents of a dispatch sent from Washington by the correspond- 
ent of the Christian Science Monitor, which throws some light 
on the question: 

One of the more recent movements intended to embarrass this Gov- 
ernment in its dealings with Great Britain is the plan to enlist the 
American Red Cross in the movement to get hospital supplies and 
condensed milk into Germany, Americans have been appealed to and 
told pitiful stories of hungry babies in Germany who are deprived of 
milk, and they have been told also of soldiers in hospitals who are 
suffering neglect because they can not get necessary supplies from the 
United States. 

This bureau is informed that all the milk necessary for the German 
babies is obtainable in Denmark and Holland, but that the real purpose 
is to use the milk fat in the manufacture of explosives and the tin can 
containing it for the manufacture of gas bombs and other containers for 
explosives. 

More recently an official report from the American Embassy 
in Berlin, as made public by the State Department at Washing- 
ton and published by authority of the German foreign oflice, 
stated that children in Germany are not starving because of 
lack of milk and other nutritive foods. 

Children, as a class, says the report, which was compiled by 
Dr. A. E. Taylor, of the embassy staff, have presented during 
the recent months a condition of health and a reduction in death 
rate not present before the beginning of the war. 


- NO MILK SHORTAGE IN GERMANY, 


Instead of there being any truth in the statement that the infants of 
Germany are suffering from lack of milk— 


The report continues— 


the very opposite is, true. The question of the adequacy of the sup- 
ply of milk for needs of the German Empire was rea ized early in the 
war and regulations were promulgated by the authorities for the 
purpose of accurate control. 
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I conferred with the State Department myself in person 
merely to confirm what I already was convinced was true in 
regard to the misrepresentations. 

Now, is not all this quite in contradiction with a statement pub- 
lished in the Fatherland recently, quoting A. F. Beach, staff 
correspondent of the New York American: 

I bave been told that the State Department at Washington is with- 
holding insurance on a ship donated to carry a cargo of milk to Ger- 
many because the State Department does not belleve the milk is needed. 
Whatever the international aspects of the scheme, the milk should not 
be withheld for this reason. 

As I said before, the State Department has never evidenced 
the least inhumane attitude with reference to the milk situation, 
and America in this, as in other questions agitated in muck- 
raking periodicals, emerges clean and straightforward in its 
dealings with all the nations of the world, whether these nations 
be at war or peace. 

And, again, I believe I have answered a criticism against this 
country, summed up in the Fatherland, thus: 

What will America do? Will she make herself the accomplice of the 


British Government, or will she Insist on her right, which in such a 
case becomes a duty, to ship milk to the babies of the Central Empires? 


FOREIGN PREJUDICE MISLEADS, 


Fellow countrymen, whether you who hear this spoken are of 
foreign birth or whether you are one born in this, our country, 
do you not deplore misstatements like this, calculated as they 
are to stir up antagonism? Does not it appeal to you that every 
right-thinking man in America should desist from Listening to 
any kind of tirade against our own Government when it smacks 
of a foreign prejudice like this? 

It is deplorable that a few people in this country seem in- 
clined to listen to every attempt made to villify our President. 
Why pass hasty judgment on anything? Why give credence to 
every rumor? Why pay attention to superficial utterances that 
may do incalculable damage to our Nation in times when all 
heads should be calm? 

CONCLUSIONS SOMETIMES HASTY, 


A man came to me shortly before the Lasitania catastrophe 
whose uppermost impression seemed to be that our administra- 
tion was sneaking around in an effort to give Great Britain 
every assistance possible. He insisted that the administration 
was pro-English in its every fiber. 

“ Why should this be?” I asked. 

“Well, you know Bryan has a son-in-law in the English 
Army, and he wants England to win,” replied my constituent. 

A few weeks later, when it was announced Bryan had re- 
signed from the Cabinet, this same man came to me and said: 

I was wrong, Mr. Linn. I suppose I was too hasty in my conclusions, 


MISSED GUESS ABOUT BRYAN. 


In the April 5 edition of the Fatherland this statement was 
made in connection with an article entitled “ What Bryan will 
do at the Democratic convention“: 


Bryan will force attention to the submarine issue at the Democratic 
national convention. 


I will leave it to my auditors as to the fate of this prediction, 
Here are other statements made in the same article: 


It is a foregone conclusion that Bryan will, by hook or crook, make 
the convention at St. Louis in June face squarely and Speyer orally 
the main issue which drove him from the Cabinet. From the floor an 
in the committee rooms be will plead for a declaration that will run 
squarely counter to the administration's whole course in the submarine 
controversy. That will be exactly in line with his attitude from the 
inception of the issue which so sharply defined the difference between 
himself and the President while he was Secretary of State. It will 

ive a more practical character to his work in the interest of keeping 
is country out of war. 

He will wage the fight more zealously at St. Louis than ever before, 
because he was convinced by first-hand evidence on his last visit to 
Washington that, based upon the House report, the Wilson administra- 
tion thinks this country’s duty to civilization is to help England 
crush the central powers. 

BRYAN INDORSES ADMINISTRATION. 

Now, what did Bryan do at the St. Louis convention? To 
show you how far the Fatherland was off the track I quote 
some of the most expressive extracts of Mr. Bryan’s speech to 
the convention. He said: 

After 16 years of waiting our party entered the White House, and, 
fortunately, we won the Senate and the House at the same time. Our 
p y became responsible for national affairs, and now we come, after 

ee years of labor, to make our plans for the future and to submit 
to the American people the claims of our party to continued confidence. 

To-day those who stand for the Democratic Party are able to 12 
before this Nation and not only give a reason for the faith that is in 
men but give a defense of the administration's claims to the confidence 
0 e people. 

You 2225 take all the administrations from the beginning of our 
history as a Republic to the beginning of the present one and you 
will not find as many laws written upon the statute books of great 
importance to the people as you will find written in the last three years 
by Woodrow Wilson, a Democratic President. 
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We have a record upon which we can a to the people for their 


support without fear and without hlush. I believe the American people, 
grateful for what this administration has done, grateful that we have 
pass in this country while war stalks throughout the world, will not 

unmindful of the fact that it was a tic President, supported 
by a Democratic Senate and House, who has thus saved the country the 
horrors of that war. 

My friends, I belleve that there is now before this country an oppor- 
tunity such as no other country has ever had since — — of 
time. I believe that God, in bis providence, has for the 
United States the honor and the task of lifting the moral code that 
overns individuals up to the level of nations and making it a part of 
he code of all nations. 

BRYAN SAYS WILSON PREVENTED WAR. 

Note from this that Bryan failed to utter one word against 
Wilson. Instead he gave Wilson and the Democratic Congress 
the credit for saving the country the horrors of war. 

Others in the President's Cabinet besides Bryan have not 
escaped the tirade of abuse which has been waged for so many 
months. My attention has just been called to a slanderous 
article against Hon. William B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor. 
Here is a characteristic sentence I picked out: 

Will Congress acquiesce in this traiterous action of a British-born 
Cabinet officer? 

Does anyone believe that the person who made that statement 
is a loyal American in the true meaning of the word? British 
born! Why, is not this country of ours made up of to quite a 
large extent of persons who are British born, German born, 
Irish born, French born, and of other nations born? I have 
always been taught that this is the land of the free, where 
foreign born are given the same opportunities as the native 
born, regardless of the country he was born in. I hope no 
one thinks I ought not be a Member of Congress because I was 
born in Germany, and I am sure William B. Wilson has a right 
to expect the same conception of his prerogatives as a member 
of the Cabinet. William B. Wilson was appointed to the Cabi- 
net before the war broke out in Europe, and since the war began, 
I am sure, knowing him as well as I do, that he has conducted 
himself in his high office in a manner that merits praise from 
all foreign as well as native born patriots of this free land of 
ours. 

GEN. WINKLER INDORSES WILSON. 

One of the finest examples of citizenship I know of on the 
part of a foreign born is the recent attitude announced by Gen. 
Frederick C. Winkler, of Milwaukee, Wis, who has been re- 
ferred to as the most representative German-American living 
in Wisconsin. This brave soldier of the Republic, who during 
the Civil War fought for the Union by the side of Gen. Carl 
Schurz, and a lifelong Republican, has announced his intention 
of voting for the reelection of President Wilson next November. 

In a telegram sent to Mr. Wilson Gen. Winkler said: 


Have read 2 New York Press Club address with great satisfac- 
tion. A Republican voter since 1860, 1 hold that in the present crisis 
the party has no piace. Troe Americanism must stand by the man who 
manfully stands at the helm. I support your reelection, 
F. C. WINKLER. 
JuL 4, 1916. 


RENDERS COUNTRY A SERVICE. 


In doing this thing Gen. Winkler has rendered a very great 
and distinct service both to his country and to the whole body of 
American citizens who, like him, are of German blood. This 
service in nowise lies in the fact that he, a Republican, is going 
to vote to reelect a Democratic President. His motive and pur- 
pose, like the question upon which they rest, rise far above any 
consideration of partyism. His great service lies in the fact 
that he, an American leader born in Germany, refuses to permit 
any consideration whatsoever to affect his duty and his devotion 
to America. It is not Woodrow Wilson the man nor Woodrew 
Wilson the Democratic candidate with whom he is concerned, 
but Woodrow Wilson the head of the Republic, the pilot who has 
guided the ship of state patiently and skillfully and with stout 
courage through waters more stormy and dangerous than any 
in which the good ship has found itself in half a century and 
more. By voting for the President who has served the country 
so ably and faithfully, Gen. Winkler best serves his country. 
This is the real meaning and effect of his act: He casts his 
ballot for America. 

Gen. Winkler has set a great example for German-Americans. 
but he is not alone in his conception of the righteous dealings of 
Woodrow Wilson in this time of tribulation. There are thou- 
sands in this country of German birth who hold views like those 
of the Milwaukee patriot. It is no uncommon thing for news- 
papers printed in the German language to pay tribute to the 
justice of this Nation’s attitude in upholding its neutrality. 


INDIANA EDITOR SPEAKS, 


Editor Pickhardt. of the Huntingburg (Ind.) Signal, is of Ger- 
man blood, and until recently his paper was printed in the 
German language. As an American, with no apologies for his 


German descent, he speaks through the Signal to other Ameri- 
cans of German descent. Among other things, he says: 

The Germans of the country, and particularly those of the third con- 

al of In . Should resent the efforts of certain Ger- 
man professional politicians in the employ of the interests to prejudice 
the honest, loyal, industrious Germans aga Woodrow Wilson. ‘ow is 
a good time to prove ye? loyalty to your 2 There are some pro- 
fessional politicians this coun who are disloyal citizens, ey, 
aided and abetted by their Republican allies, will do all they can to 
apap Eraio Wilson. — F are neither 
a number por resen v. German 
or birth in the United States. * . 8 

Editor Pickhardt goes on to say that certain influences have 
tried to represent that the President has repeatedly insulted 
German-American citizens by charging them with disloyalty to 
the American Government because of their sympathies for 
their fatherland in the present struggle in Europe. He vigor- 
ously maintains that Mr. Wilson has done nothing of the kind; 
that the President's words have been twisted around to suit 
the purpose of his decriers; that President Wilson has never 
spoken disrespectfully of our German citizens on account of 
their sympathies; that as schoolmaster, governor, and President, 
Woodrow Wilson has often given just praise to the German- 
American citizens of this country for their loyalty to the flag, 
their industrious and faithful religious character, and their 
honesty of purpose. 

WISCONSIN PAPER CHARGES CONSPIRACY. 

Speaking of the injustice done President Wilson, with refer- 
ence to a recent discussion, the Waldbote, a German-language . 
weekly of considerable influence at Medford, Wis., recently 
declared editorially : - 

Par litics are the sole motive of misin ting th K 
of President Wilson to disloyal citizens. But re are writers. ro 

ublie speakers who are dema; enough to do such a monstrous 

F United States as a means to their 

s 
Po president Wilson declared on two different occasions, and said 
tically the same thing in the Democratic national platform, “ that 
exists in the United States a small number of such, who conspire for 
the purpose of advancing the interests of foreign countries and to the 
prejudice of our own country.” The President said explicitly that the 
number was only small and designated no particular nationality. 

But, orally and in writing, it is preached to the German-Americans 
of the whole country for 223 political ends that President Wilson 
means exclusively German-Americans and all German-Americans. 

The purpose back ot such demagogic substitution of a false interpre- 
tation to the words of the President is clear. It is a monstrous in- 


justice. 
Let us be just! 
SAYS WILSON SAVED COUNTRY. 


In another editorial the Waldbote said recently in denouncing 
attempts to deliver the solid German vote to the Republican 
Party: 

German-Americans are not poll cattle. They will vote independently, 
and the Waldbote believes that the Democratic Party will lose fewer 
German-Amerl-an votes than the Republican Party. any German Re- 
publicans will vote for Wilson, because he kept the country out of war, 
while they know that under any Republican administration it would 
have been involved long ago. 


“AMERICANISM " PLANK UPHELD. 

Of the editorial opinions on the “Americanism” plank of the 
Democratic platform, none has attracted more attention and in- 
terest than the view expressed by the Chicago Abendpost. This 
paper, which ranks as one of the most influential journals in the 

n language, declares that the Democratic declaration is 
“ unobjectionable,” and that those who feel themselves to be hit 
by it should ask themselves if they have not put themselves in 


a false light, 
FROM DODGE COUNTY (WIS.) BANNER. 


Another German editor in Wisconsin has recently made some 
interesting comments on the political situation. I refer to the 
publisher of the Dodge County Banner, a German language 
paper. He says in his contention that Charles E. Hughes is sup- 
ported by the violently proally element: 

Up to the present Mr. Hughes bas always followed the proverb 
“silence is golden.” Only occasionally has he expressed himself and 
then in a way which allowed all sorts of interpretations. But now he 
bas sent a document to his “ dear Col. Roosevelt,” which is an enco- 
mium and flattery of the first rank, an unconditional acceptance of 
Roosevelt's doctrin and a repetition of Roosevelt's manner of speak- 


rac- 
ere 


safety and the 

A man who 
looks mighty strange as a 

Politicians are just now playing a great game to win the 
German vote in the coming election. Every sort of trickery 
is being resorted to. I believe I am right in warning German- 
Americans to proceed cautiously in considering the conditions. 

POLITICIANS TRY TO boobs. 

On the one hand, we behold the spectacle of the Hughes- 
Roosevelt sponsors trying to entice Germans from the Demo- 
cratic to the Republican Party. On the other hand, we look 
over the Republican platform and fail to find a mention of the 
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very issues they are trying to raise by mouth and pen. Yes, 
they come to you, fellow countryman, and say Wilson was wrong 
on the embargo question, that he was wrong on the submarine 
issuc. But if they believe those things so enthusiastically just 
ask them if their platform contains one word of criticism in 
condemnation of President Wilson’s stand on the embargo 
question or on the submarine question or on the question of the 
right of American citizens to travel on armed belligerent ves- 
sels armed for defensive purposes only. 

„Oh!“ they will say, “Our platform covers that point when 
we condemn the present administration for its foreign policies.” 

“But,” you can answer, “the platform could just as well be 
construed that a Republican administration would have declared 
war on Germany.” 

As a matter of fact, fellow countrymen, the platform is noth- 
ing but a “scrap of fly paper,” designed in the hope of catching 
your vote as well as those inclined to the proally side. 

From a study of the Republican platform adopted at Chicago 
and of the public utterances of Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Root, Mr. 
Lodge, and even of Mr. Hughes, since his nomination at Chi- 
cago, it would appear that President Wilson’s European policy 
is censured not because he has dealt too strenuously with Ger- 
many, or because he has been too lenient with England in the 
matter of her violations of international law in the interfer- 
ence with our neutral commerce, but because he has dealt too 
leniently with Germany. 

Perhaps Mr. Hughes, who has been silent on all public ques- 
tions for the past six years, may have the audacity to come out 
of his hiding at this time and this day and tell the people what 
he would have done under the trying circumstances that Presi- 
dent Wilson went through, now that he has the passing of time 
to aid him in his hindsight. 


GOOD EVIDENCE OF INTEGRITY. 


The fact that President Wilson’s foreign policy is bitterly de- 
nounced not only in London and Paris, but in Berlin and in 
Vienna, and the fact that their followers have joined hands in 
this election to defeat him is pretty good evidence of the fact 
that President Wilson has steered the ship of state pretty 
near to the center of the stream of trouble and that he has 
done all that any human being could do under the most trying 
circumstances to have our country occupy a neutral position in 
the unfortunate European war. 

For the half century I have lived in the United States I 
have often had occasion to observe the true citizenship that 
has characterized the German people who have come to make 
this land their home. I know they are as loyal as the truest. 
They are proud of the mighty and noble Nation of which they 
are a part; proud of the glorious Stars and Stripes; proud of 
the part they have taken in the development of this greatest of 
all free countries. They joyfully fulfill their duties as citizens. 
Always when their new country called her sons to war against 
foreign or domestic foes, the German-born citizen has been 
among the first to rush to the defense of the flag and, on the 
battlefield, to offer his blood and his life to the common cause. 
German names have never been wanting on the roll of heroes 
and martyrs of the Republic. The German mind and the Ger- 
man hand have toiled with diligence and with abundant results 
in the workshop and the domain of thought. The political 
rights which the new fatherland has bestowed upon them 
have been put into practice with generous liberality. The 
fondness for the old home has never been so pronounced that 
the German-American has allowed his sense of duty to the 
new fatherland to become divorced from the idea of leading 
this Republic from the paths of its traditional and wise 
policies, 

AMERICA ALWAYS GERMANY’S FRIEND. 


In the light of the high place we hold in the esteem of others, 
we have the right to maintain our fondness for the old ties of 
our days of young manhood, without endangering our true 
sense of obligation to the country we now owe unstinted 
allegiance. It is with a certain amount of satisfaction that 
history unfolds the fact that America has always been at peace 
with Germany. 

I think I thoroughly understand the sentiments of the 
naturalized constituency I represent in Indiana. 

They are peace-loving people and they want to be neutral. It 
is true they have a deep and profound sympathy for their re- 
spective fatherlands, and it is commendable that they have; but 
in spite of it they are for their own adopted country first, and 
the hot-headed partisans who have tried to mislead them into 
believing that the present administration is not observing abso- 
lute neutrality will find that their efforts have been wasted. If 
there is one virtue greater than any other in our German- 
American citizen, it is his sense of loyalty to his Government. 


He feels that he must depend upon this Government for life, 


liberty, and opportunity. He knows that his Government must 
be loyally supported in times of stress like these, and he shuns 
most cordially an agitator. 

Words can not express the gratitude I feel for the oppor- 
tunities which have been afforded me as a foreign-born citizen. 
When I set foot on American soil 50 years ago, I had no wordly 
possessions with which to start my life battle. I had only a 
willing heart, a firm determination, and a full appreciation 
of the possibilities that lay open in the land where freedom and 
opportunity stand forth as in no other land. I had left behind 
me in Germany my only kin. I had left behind the home in 
which my father and mother had given me my childhood instruc- . 
tions in honesty and fair dealing with mankind. 

He that cometh to God must believe, first, that He is; secondly, that 
He is the rewarder of them that diligently seek Him. 

This passage, found in Hebrew xi:6, imparts that religion 
in any valid sense must start from the belief that God exists 
and that He is responsible and responsive; that is, includes in 
his nature those elements of personality which are necessary 
for the forming of personal relationship. 

So it is with the young man who bundles up his few belong- 
ings, turns his back to the Old World, and faces the New. His 
faith must be unbounded in the Nation he seeks; he must believe 
that the Republic is responsible as well as responsive to he who 
carnestiy strives to the fulfillment of the highest aims of citizen- 

ip. 

R AMERICA LAND OF OPPORTUNITY, : 

America at once gave me the sense of being grateful and true 
to the trust of citizenship which I set about to earn, for I knew 
the land of opportunity held much and gave much to the new 
citizen who possessed an honesty of purpose and a keen sense 
of loyalty to the Stars and Stripes. 

Even though a few years afterwards, when word came across 
the ocean that my brother had been crippled fighting for Prussia 
against France, and that my father had faced danger by the 
side of my brother in the field of battle, I never wavered in 
my loyalty to the country I had adopted. For on this side I 
realized I had a battle of my own to fight—I was fighting for 
success, for honest recognition, for the glory of a true citizen- 
ship under a flag that symbolizes all that is great and just. 

And I can not pass on in retrospect without giving due credit 
to the opportunities that have been afforded me in the State of 
Indiana, in the first district of that State, which I have the 
honor to represent, in the county and city in which I live, for 
they are all a glorious part of this great land. 

DUTY TO CONSTITUENTS. 

I felt when I first took my seat in Congress that I could not 
better show my deep sense of appreciation to my constituency 
than to work for the high ideals that had been intrusted to me 
for fulfillment. So I have always acted only after saying to 
myself, “I am trying conscientiously to do what my people 
want me to do.” When matters came up that were not local 
in character, but concerned the well-being of the Nation in its 
entirety, I said to myself: “I believe I have the right concep- 
tion of the duties of true citizenship; if I act on this concep- 
tion I will be doing as those who elected me would do if they 
were in my place.” 

Hence I feel I have no apologies to make. I am only doing my 
duty in expressing my conception of the foreign policies of our 
administration and the delicate questions of our foreign rela- 
tionships. 

To you who may not be a constituent of mine, I hope I have 
in some small way conveyed some inspiration that may accrue 
to your benefit. To all who may know of my representations, 
whether native born or foreign born, I extend a wish that 
Providence may continue to lead you to a wholesome realization 
of the duties that every citizen owes to this land of the free. 
[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Borranp). Under the 
special order the gentleman from New York [Mr. BENNET] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

IMMIGRATION STATION AT ELLIS ISLAND. 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, before I commence I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
letters from persons to which I shall refer. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, on the 24th of June I offered 
the following amendment to the sundry civil bill: 
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In connection with that amendment, the proceedings, which 
were brief, were as follows: 


Mr. Frrzannalp. I reserve a point of order on the amendment. I 
could not understand it eg the reading. 
. BENNET. Mr. C E would be very glad to be beard on the 
int of order. a limitation. e amendment provides 
hat no part of the appropria shall be used for the purpose of main- 
taining any of the privil that money cha or anything 2 
that sort—which now are let by competitive It is no 
subject to a point of o Peri 
The Chairman, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay], who 
so recently has been justly honored by the President of the 
United States by. being appointed a judge of the Court of Claims, 
Baid : 
Does the gentleman from New York make the point of order? 
Mr. FITZGERALD, Lf the statement of my colleague, Mr. BENNET, is 
t, I can not make the point of order. 
The CHAIRMAN, The Chair does not think it is subject to the point 


do not see that there is any objection to the 
amendment, and we will accept it. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was: agreed to. 

Every Member of the House will recognize, particularly when 
I tell him that that amendment was offered at the end of the 
appropriation for the maintenance of the Immigration Service, 
that it was offered at the proper place and, relating to immi- 
gration, it was offered at the fairest time, in order that those 
who were interested In the subject of immigration would be 
presumed to be in the House. As a matter of fact, within five 
minutes before that there had been a vote upon another amend- 
ment to the immigration section. There had been tellers, and 
tellers had disclosed the presence of a quorum. So the at- 
tendance was larger than was 

I knew when I offered that amendment I would receive 
criticism from two sourees, one the New York Globe and the 
other Frederic C. Howe, the commissioner of immigration at 
Ellis Island. The criticism from the New York Globe can be 
briefly disposed of. Three years ago, when I was not a Mem- 
ber of Congress, the New York Globe, which makes a specialty 
of criticism of all kinds of foods and at the same time carries 
in its columns in some editions—I forget the exact name, but 
across the top of it is the legend that the advertisers whose 
names appear in that particular part of the paper advertising 
food products for sale, the Globe assures its readers, sell food 
products that are all right. And it has happened, to my knowl- 
edge, that a man had been vigorously attacked by the Globe in 
relation to food products, that the attack had slowed down, and 
that then the solicitor frum the advertising end had come 
around and asked him for his advertisement for that particular 
part of the paper. That paper made an attack against Hudgins 
& Dumas, who were the food contractors at Ellis Island. They 
had just been awarded a three-year contract, and the Globe 
asked that their contract be annulled, and made charges that 
their food was bad and their methods were worse. If what 
they said was true, both members of the firm ought to have 
been in the penitentiary. They retained me as their counsel. 
We had two weeks’ hearing before the commission appointed by 
the Department of Labor. 

Not only did the Globe fail to prove its charges but Hudgins 
& Dumas were able to affirmatively prove the untruth; yes, 
more than that, the motive behind the charges as they came 
originally to the Globe, with the result that the department did 
not cancel their contract, and it continued until it expired on 
the 30th day of June, this year, Naturally the New York 
Globe has been looking for a chance to get even with me since, 
and when I offered this amendment, which gave Hudgins & 
Dumas no right which Congress had not already given them by 
law, the Globe raised the cry that I was practicing law upon 
the floor of the House of Representatives. 

They have kept it up ever since at reasonable intervals, the 
latest being the publication of a letter in last night's edition 
from a Mr. Paul B. Sweet, whose acquaintance I have not the 
honor of possessing, and who, I find from the directory, lives in 
the nineteenth congressional district, the district represented 
by my colleague, Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. Sweet inquired with some 
solicitude if it were not possible that I might be compelled to 
serve a term in the penitentiary [laughter], to which the Globe 
replied, with apparent regret, that I was not subject to indict- 
ment for the amendment which I had offered. [Laughter.] 

Gentlemen, it is the old, old story that we are all familiar 
with, of a man who has been licked, and licked well, in a law- 
suit waiting his time to get square. If that were all that 
had been in it, I wonld have been content to let time and my 
district decide the question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Did they not “cuss the court,” too? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. The gentleman from Kansas asks, 
Did they not cuss the court, too?“ Yes. The things they said 


about the Department of Labor E could not repeat in the 
presence of gentlemen. 

But the question, so far as it relates to the Commissioner of 
Immigration, is a very serious question. Mr. Frederic C. Howe 
removed to New York about 1910 from the city of Cleveland. 
He is more radical in his views in regard to governmental 
affairs than any Member of this House, and that gives some- 
what of an idea of him as an extremist. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. Did he remove to New York? 

Mr. BENNET. I think so. He became superintendent of 
what is known as “The People’s Institute,” an organization 
whose function was to incite discussion amongst the people, and 
I have always thought that Mr. Howe was a good choice for 
the place. For some reason or other he was chosen as Com- 
missioner of Immigration at Ellis Island in 1914. 

Mr. Howe does not believe that anything ought to be done by 
private contract which by any possibility the Government can 
do. I believe with the old Jeffersonian democracy and Hamil- 
tonian Federalists that everything that can be done by indi- 
viduals ought to be done by individuals, and that that country 
is governed best which is governed least. [Applause.] But I 

Mr. Howe's right to get his views to prevail if he can 
do it honestly. He took the matter of changing from the 
private contract system to the governmental operation system 
up with the Department of Labor, and on the 15th of April, 
1916, the Department of Labor wrote this letter to the Attorney 
General: 

APRIL 15, 1916. 


Sın: The contract awarded by this d ent in nance of section 
30 of the act of 8 20. 1907 0 Stat.. 898). for the exclusive 
privilege of operatin. it a restaurant ane exchanging money at the immi- 
gration station at Ellis Island, N. Y., expires June 30, 1916. The de- 
pasuni has experienced from time to time considerable difficulty 

with commissary eontractors at — Island. and it under con- 
sideration the proposition of operati: the restaurant itself at the 
expiration of the present contract for 1 t privilege. Before formulat- 
ing any definite plans in this matter, kaa the department desires 
to ve an exp on of your views in the premises. 

In view of the foregoing, I have the honor to request an expression 
of your opinion as to — authority of the Secretary of Labor to discon- 
tinue the awarding of this privilege to private Individuals and the 
assumption of the operation of the restaurant by the Government. 


Incidentally, operating a restaurant and exchanging money 
are two distinct privileges, held by different people, and why 
they allude to them as one contract I do not know. It must 
have been a typographical error. 

Then they asked for an expression of opinion as to the au- 
thority of the Secretary of Labor to discontinue the awarding 
of this privilege to private individuals and the assumption of 
the operation of the restaurant by the Government. I read: 


In accordance with your instructions in matters of this kind, there 
is inclosed herewith an opinion of the solicitor for this department on 
the subject. 

On the 11th of July I wrote to the department asking for a 
copy of that opinion of the Solicitor, just a week ago, and have 
not received it. 

On the 26th of April the Department of Justice rendered a 
most extraordinary opinion. They said: 

DEP4RTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, April 26, 1916. 


3 I have the honor to acknowl receipt o per letter of April 


1916, higra ‘ou. request my nion as to whether, after the now 
outstandi ve contract privil therefor shall have expired— 

2 it will — —— June 30 ne the ‘Department of Labor may itself 
restaurant at the immigration station at Ellis Island, 


vy 

I assume that a suitable building is used at Ellis Island for the de- 
tention and examination of incoming aliens, and that the pi 
restaurant service will be there conducted in connection with such de- 
tention and examination that 5 1 answer your question 
in the cera and for these reaso 

Sectio n 8 of af the act of Mareh 8.18 1853. oas Stat., 1085), provides: 

“ Sec. o- © the inspection off ta desl order a tempo 

moval of eek aliens for examination. aE ad —— time and p 
and then and there detain them until 
made. » During such eta after tem: press removal the 
5 shall eause such allens to be 5 3 ted, and 
cared for, and also, in his Waceation. such as are proceed- 
ing to their destination after inspection.” 
is provision, if warepealee, confers ia. epig 282 


rough ne and, lace 


for the action 


pe Claim of repea 52 17 of the act of 
ebruary 20. 1907 (34 St Stars 808 11 This section repesis certain 
specific acts not here material and T acts and parts of acts Incon- 

sistent with” the act of which it is a part. That act (of 1907) not 
— contains no provisions inconsistent with the eee pro- 
vi a of section 8 bat in its. section 16 indicates generally a like pur- 


pose in the following language: 

Suc, 18. That where a suitable bulding is 
used for the detention and examination of aliens the immigration of- 
ficials shall there take gt ef such aliens, and the transportation 


9 masters, all be ro airy Te consignees of = vessels —— 
ing such aliens Bary relleved e responsibili e 8 
tion thereafter unti 
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So that sections 8 and 16, supra, in connection with section 22 of the 
act of 1907, reading— 

“Sec. 22. That the Commissioner General of Immigration N 
shall, under the direction of the Secreta . 
charge, of fhe, administration of all laws relating ‘to the immigration of 
allens, ete.— 
clearly confide the choice of methods of feeding to the administrative 
discretion of the 5 of Labor. And the appropriation vided 
by the act of March 3 . 15 pie (38 Stat., 877), is equally av le for 

= method that may be 

. 55 of the act st 190 1907, reading— 

“Sec. 30. That all exclusive privileges SOB ES. 
houses ge „ in connection with any United States immigrant sta- 
tion shali be disposed of after public competition,” * * * ete— 
applies only in the event the icular method referred to, i. e., the 
bestowal of an exclusive privilege, shall be the method selected. It 
does not in any manner limit the otherwise unrestricted power of 
selection, 

Respectfully, 


of keeping eating 


T. W. GREGORY, 
Attorney General. 

To the SECRETARY OF LABOR. 

After having obtained that opinion the department obtained 
an opinion from the Comptroller of the Treasury to the effect 
that they could use the existing appropriations for the purpose 
of maintaining the restaurant. 

There never were so many statutes overlooked in a decision 
as in that decision of the Attorney General. 

Immigration originally at the port of New York was regu- 
lated by the State, which levied a head tax. That commenced in 
part in 1824 and continued until 1890. For more than 20 years 
Prior to 1890 the State let the various restaurant privileges at 
Castle Garden by contract, At first there was no legislative 
authority, but by the act of 1883 it was provided that all privi- 
leges, whether exclusive or not, should be let by competitive 
bidding, recognizing an existing practice, In 1890 there arose 
a controversy between the State of New York and the United 
States Government as to who should contro! immigration; and 
during three successive Congresses, the Fiftieth, the Fifty-first, 
and the Fifty-second, the two committees, the committee of the 
House and the committee of the Senate, were appointed as a 
joint committee to investigate the subject of immigration at 
Ellis Island. 


On March 3, 1891, in the Fifty-first Congress, was passed the 
act which allowed the superintendent to feed the immigrants. 
That act lasted just two years, and only two years. Representa- 
tive Herman Stump, the chairman of the House committee in 
the Fifty-second Congress, reported a bill, section 10 of which 
is as follows: 

That after the 30th day of June, 1892, all exclusive a Penns of 
exchanging money, transporting passengers or — degen ag gs g eat- 
ing houses, and all other like it aoe in connection with the Ellis 
Island Immigrant Station shall of after public competition, 
subject to such conditions and Limitations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may prescribe. 

Mr. Stump was an immigration expert. He subsequently be- 
came Commissioner General of Immigration under the second 
administration of Grover Cleveland. Doubtless the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Cannon} remembers him. ‘That provision 
which he reported to the Congress became a law in that Con- 
gress (27 Stats., p. 571), so that the provision on which the 
Attorney General bases his opinion that the Department of 
Labor now has the right to proceed with governmental opera- 
tion ceased to exist 23 years ago. In citing the statutes the 
Attorney General never even referred to this particular statute. 

Now, was there any reason why that change was made? 
Yes; there was. Those two years were the worst years of 
scandal in connection with that privilege that there has ever 
been on Ellis Island. I can say that with more freedom because 
it happened under a Republican administration. The old sys- 
tem of the State of New York of competitive bidding was swept 
away, and the commissioner of immigration picked out two 
friends, fixed the price that they should pay at $200 a month, 
and they ran the privilege for two years for all there was in it, 
with the result that in 1892 the employees on Ellis Island struck 
in a body against eating at the restaurant. That is the way 
governmental operation worked out, and the succeeding Con- 
gress changed back to the old competitive bidding plan origi- 
nally instituted by the State of New York. Now, that is not all. 
Since that date the matter has been before this House five times. 
The Attorney General said there was no repealing statute. In 
the revision of 1903 (32 Stats., p. 1213) the provision of the act 
of 1891 was repealed in section 36, the provision being 

All acts and parts of acts 3 with this act are hereby 
repealed 

And the provision as to competitive letting was continued in 
section 30. 

Not only do I make this assertion, but the Department of 
Labor in its official pamphlet of the immigration law, issued 
under date of February 12, 1916, page 50, under the heading of 
“Law not repealed, or reenacted by the immigration act of 


Labor, have 


February 20, 1907, or passed subsequent to its enactment,” in- 
cludes one provision from the act of March 3, 1891, and only one, 
and that one not the provision on which the Attorney General 
relies. So the Department of Labor concedes that the portion 
of the act of March 3, 1891, cited by the Attorney General is 
repealed. 

More than that, in the act of February 20, 1907, the pro- 
vision in relation to the competitive letting is again inserted and 
again the repealing clause is inserted. That is three times that 
this House has passed on the question in one way. Then it 
passed the immigration bill which President Taft vetoed, and in 
that was the same provision, Then it passed the immigration 
bill which President Wilson vetoed, and in that was the same 
provision. And this spring it passed an immigration bill, which 
is now pending in the other body, in which the matter was not 
permitted to go through by inadvertence, but there were im- 
provements in the form of the language. So that is six times 
since the act of March 3, 1891, that the Congress of the United 
States has emphatically said that competitive bidding for these 
privileges is the method to be pursued. 

I wrote the Atturney General of the United States a letter 
on the 12th of July, in which I called his attention to all these 
statutes, called his attention to the way the privileges were 
operated, and asked him if he had known those things whether 
it would have made any difference in his opinion. I am not 
favored with a reply as yet. 

This controversy had one effect. It called my attention to the 
Commissioner of Immigration at Ellis Island. 

I have known Ellis island for years. I was six years on the 
Immigration Committee. I secured appropriations of over 
$2,000,000 to build the hospitals, baggage rooms, and other nec- 
essary buildings for the care and comfort of the immigrants, 
and when I was a member of the immigration commission, in 
connection with my friend Judge Goldfogie, I conducted an inde- 
pendent investigation of Ellis Island which resulted in rectifying 
some evils that did exist there. 

Now, what did I find? I found first, from my present inquiry, 
that this commissioner of immigration is the most negligent 
commissioner of immigration that we have ever had, the most 
frequently absent, and that he pays the least attention to his 
duty of any commissioner in my time. Then I found a startling 
condition. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] and myself 
collaborated in 1910 in the passage of what is known as the 
white-slave act, his provision applying to interstate commerce 
and treaties, and the amendment which I had the honor of report- 
ing applying to immigrants. In connection with those bills he 
and I made somewhat of a study of this subject, revolting but 
very vital in its connection with the life of our people. Section 
3 of the immigration law provides that an alien prostitute may 
be arrested anywhere in the United States at any time after 
entry into the United States. And during the year 1914-15 
there was commendable activity on the part of the department- 
in connection with that. These women were brought to Ellis 
Island. Now, investigation through the Wassermann reaction 
test shows that women of that character who have reached the 
point where they become subject to arrest are in 60 or 70 per 
cent of the cases diseased, and it is common knowledge that that 
disease is transmissible; sometimes it results in blindness in the 
innocent person to whom communicated. Some years ago we 
enlarged Ellis Island so that persons of that character, both 
those brought in on warrants and those detained on suspicion 
as to their character, might be segregated from the decent 
women who were detained there, largely waiting for money to 
be sent by their people. I found to my horror that this commis- 
sioner of immigration had abrogated those salutary rules, and 
that he permitted the prostitutes, the pimps, the procurers, to 
mingle at will with the other inmates of Ellis Island. The 
department sent over there as matron of the detention room and 
the restaurant a Mrs. Harris, a very estimable lady, a fine 
woman. I do not have the honor of personal aéquaintance with 
her, but everything I hear about her is of the best. She had 
the old-fashioned idea that you can not touch pitch without 
being defiled, and by reason of some of her recommendations, 
conditions there have been to some extent mitigated, and some 
of the scandalous occurrences that used to typify the twilight 
hours of the island have ceased to exist. 

But to-day, at this very hour, another condition exists which 
if persisted in will be far more harmful, and perhaps has been 
far more harmful, to the city of New York than the scourge of 
infantile paralysis tha! is pervading the city. This commis- 
sioner has opened a recreation ground. In the old days the 
sexes were kept separate. This commissioner turns them all— 
men, women, and children—out into a common recreation 
ground, hardened prostitutes and adolescent youths. Further- 
more, in the last two years, on repeated occasions, in a number 
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of cases he has recommended to the department at Washington 
that these individual prostitutes be admitted on bond, which 
simply means a License to proceed wherever they will to prac- 
tice their vocation. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes, 

Mr. COX. The gentleman is certainly indicting a man of the 
worst moral crimes I ever heard. If they are true—and I have 
no doubt they are, because I have confidence in the gentleman 
that he would not indict a man unless he had the facts—is not 
there some way in which you can impeach him? 

Mr. BENNET. I am going to suggest it; I have it in my 
ee On yesterday I offered a resolution to investigate Ellis 

sland. 

As I was saying, he has recommended the admission of pros- 
titutes on bond. I do not believe hat he is morally wrong in the 
sense that my remarks might indicate; I simply think that his 
governmental ideas are wrong. It is natural that a course of 
conduct like that would culminate in something, and I shall give 
you a specific instance. 

There was within the last two weeks detained at Ellis Island 
n young Portuguese charged with having brought into this coun- 
try a woman for immoral purposes. In the middle of the night 
the watchman in the cabin department where he was saw him 
leave the room and proceed to a room, the door of which was 
open and which was occupied by a woman detained as an alleged 
prostitute, not the woman with whom he was accused. The 
watchman commanded him to go out, but before he reached the 
room the door was locked. The man did not come out until 
some time afterwards, and then, when asked by the watchman 
for what purpose he had been in the room, he made a specific 
and direct statement. The next day the woman, in a general 
gathering of women, told of the visit and its purpose and showed 
the money she had received. 

A written report was made by the night watchman to Frank 
McKee, the superintendent of deportation at Ellis Island. 

I do not see how we could sink any lower in administration 
than to permit the prostitute to ply her vocation for money on 
a Government reservation, and, worse than that, to sow the 
seeds from her own undoing amongst the innocent women with 
whom she is allowed to mingle freely. That is the condition 
at Ellis Island. I introduced a resolution asking for an investi- 
gation at Ellis Island. I know there is not a quorum in town, 
and I believe there is no quorum of the Committee on Rules, but 
there is a way by which we can start the department working 
on this to-morrow. I told the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Burnett] yesterday that I was going to make this speech this 
afternoon. He is as much opposed to this sort of thing as any 
man on earth. I served on the Committee on Immigration and 
on the immigration commission with him, and I know his at- 
tributes. I propose to introduce this resolution of inquiry which 

-I hold in my hand, and I suggest to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama that he send it to the department to-morrow to investigate 
whether the statements I make are correct or not. That reso- 
lution of inquiry asks for particulars—I will not burden the 
Record with it—as to all matters I have alluded to somewhat 
hastily. 

Mr. Speaker, it is of very little moment to the people at large 
whether in offering the particular amendment which I read in 
your hearing I discharged my duty to the best of my capacity. 
I believe I did, I know I did; but it is of tremendous im- 
portance that a half-baked radical who has no proper idea 
of the effect of the mingling of the bad with the good, should 
be spoken of plainly, and, while the subject is distasteful in 
the extreme, I have taken the first opportunity, after the facts 
were brought to my notice, to bring to the House of Representa- 
tives the conditions as they exist at Ellis Island, in the sincere 
hope and belief that once they are made public the department 
will see that they are rectified. [Applause.] 

Under leave to extend my remarks I annex the letter to the 
Attorney General, to which he has not yet replied; the corre- 
spondence between the Department of Labor and the Comptroller 
of the Treasury; my letter to the Department of Labor, which 
remains unacknowledged and unanswered; and a letter which 
I wrote to the New York Globe, but which I have not yet seen in 
its columns: 

Jux 12, 1916, 

Dran Sin: The 


urant a on station at Ellis Island. 
Your opinion does not indicate that the following facts were called 
to your attention : 
That in the revision of 1903 (82 Stats., 1213) the provision 
of the act of 1891, on which you rely, was drop; 


was continued (sec. 
(see. 36), 


out. The provision 


competitive lettin 0) and that incon- 


as to 
sistent acts were repeal 


Second. That the Department of Labor in its edition of the immi- 
gration laws and rules of February 12, 1916, reports the provision of 
the act of 1891, on which you rely, as iY pP 50). 

Third. That by the act of October „1913 (38 Stats., 226), the 
enun expense of maintenance of immigrants is put upon the transporta- 

on company, 

Fourth. That section 8 of the act of 1891, which you quote, merely 
authorized the superintendent to feed aliens “during such inspection“ 
and “also in his discretion, such as are delayed in proceeding to their 
destination,” while the department proposed to feed, in addition, those 
who had been ordered deported, to run a public restaurant for the 
convenience of visitors to Ellis Island and of employees, and to conduct 
a counter or counters for the sale of food to immigrants im transit. 

th. That the provisions in the statutes of 1891, 1903, and 1907 
for an “immigrant fund“ have been repealed (35 Stat., 982), that the 
momon of competitive letting dates back to January 1, 1893 (27 Stat., 


If these statutes and facts had been brought to your attention, would 
they have changed your opinion? 
Very truly, yours, 
ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. 0. 


WILLIAM S. BENNET. 


No. 54166. 
May 31, 1916. 

Sin: I have to request your decision as to the following: 

It has been suggested that this department should undertake the 
operation of the restaurant at Ellis Island rather than have the said 
restaurant conducted under an exclusive privilege. The Attorney 
General rendered an opinion under date of April 26, 1916, to the effect 
that there was no legal objection to having the restaurant operated by 
the Government, 

In the event of that being done, however, the 8 for food sup- 
pue would be defrayed from the appropriation “ nses of regulat- 

ig immigration,” and a question arises as to the disposition of the 
money which would be received from steamship companies and others 
on account of the operation of the restaurant, It may be stated here 
that the operation of the restaurant by the Government will involve 
something more than the mere furnishing of subsistence to detained 
aliens for which the steamship companies are liable under the Immicra- 
tion act. The restaurant will be compelled, of necessity, to keep for 
sale to aliens large quantities of food and other articles that have no 
direct connection with the maintenance of detained aliens for which the 
steamship companies are liable, and, as a matter of convenience, will 
furnish meals employees at Enis Island. 

In the sun civil act approved March 4, 1911 (34 Stat., 1442), oc- 
curs the following provision: 

“That from and after July 1, 1911, all moneys paid into the Treasury 
to reimburse the Immigration Service for expenses of detained aliens 
paid from the appropriation for expenses of regulating immigration, 
shall be credited to the appropriation for the expenses of regulating 
immigration for the fiscal year in which the expenses were incurred.“ 

Pursuant to this provision all amounts collected on acconnt of the 
detention of aliens in hospitals at immigration stations have 
credited in the manner indicated by the statute. The bills of tne 
eatering contractor for meals furnished detained aliens have, however, 
been submitted to and paid by the transportation lines or other persons 
responsible for such maintenance. 

he question therefore arises as to whether, pursuant to the above 
quoted provision, amounts which might be collec by the Government 
in the operation of the restaurant, i. e., moneys received from steamship 
companies and others on account of maintenance expenses of aliens for 
which they are liable under the immigration act and moneys received 
from all other sources in connection with the operation of the restau- 
rant, may be credited to the e for the fiscal year in which 
such expenses were incurred. would appreciate a decision from you 
resolving this question, and in view of the fact that the end of the 
fiscal year is close at hand and the existing contracts are about to expire 
at several of the immigration stations, an early decision would be 
highly appreciated. 
Respectfully, 


The COMPTROLLER OF THE TREASURY, 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 


J. B. DENSMORE, 
Acting Secretary. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Orrick OF COMPTROLLER OF THE 'TREASURY, 
Washington, June 8, 1916, 


The Hon. SECRETARY OF LABOR. 


Sin: I have your letter of the 31st ultimo requesting decision as to 
whether receipts from the operation of a restaurant at Ellis Island, in 
connection with the enforcement of the laws regulating immigration 
of aliens, may be deposited to the credit of the appropriation from 
which the expenses of operating the restaurant are to be borne, to wit, 
“ Expenses of regulating immigration.” 

The appropriation in question provides: 

“For enforcement of the laws regulating immigration of allens into 
the United States, including the contract-labor laws; * * * en- 
forcement of the provisions of the act of February 20, 1907, entitled 
‘An act to regulate the immigration ef aliens into the United States,“ 
and acts amendatory thereof; necessary supplies, * * * and for 
all other expenses authorized by sald act * all to be ex- 
pended T ve direction of the Secretary of Labor, $2,450,000.” 

tat., ‘ 

The sundry civil act of March 4, 1911 185 Stat., 1442), provides: 

“That from and after July 1, 1911 moneys paid into the Treas- 
u to reimburse the 8 Service for expenses of detained 
aliens id from the appropriation for expenses of regulating immigra- 
tion, shall be credited to the appropriation for expenses of regulating 

tion for the fiscal year in which the expenses were incurred.” 

T rovision relates s 8 $ to expenses of detained aliens, but 
I am of opinion that if the operation of this restaurant is authorized 
in connection with the detention of aliens, the expenses of its operation 
may be regarded as expenses of detained aliens" within the meaning 
of sald provision. 

The question submitted Is answered in the affirmative. 


espectfull 
E 72 W. W. Warwick, Comptroller. 
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inclosing copies of corre- 
spondence between your department and the Department of Justice 


GENTLEMEN: I have yours of recent dat 


and the comptroller. I would be ob! you would obtain for me 
from the commissioner at Ellis Island copies of all letters of criticism 


or commendation which he has sent to the food contractors at Ellis 


Island during the t year. I would also like to have a copy of the 
opinion of the solicitor inclosed in your letter of the 15th to the 
Attorney General. 

Thanking you for your courtesy and promptness in sending me the 


correspondence asked for, I 
Very truly, yours, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

; Washington, D. C. 


am, 
WILLIAM S. BENNET. 


Jux 14, 1916. 
EDITOR GLOBE. 


Dean Sin: My attention has been called to an editorial in your 
paper of the 12th instant. Upon conclusions that you draw from the 
passage of the amendment to the immigration statute to the sundry 
civil bill I have no comment to make. As to the facts, I must ask you 
to correct some of your statements. 

First. You say, That the joker was slipped into the bill late on a 
Saturday afternoon, when the attendance in the House was not large. 
and under a statement which misled the Members present, does not tend 
to carry conviction of Mr. BENNETS pet ee If you had consulted 

our Washington correspondent, he would ve told you that under 
he rules of the House an amendment to a rticular portion of a bill 
must be offered when that portion of the bill is reached, whether it 
happens to be Wednesday or Saturday. In addition the sundry civil 
bill, being an important bill, the attendance was not small. There were 
no misleading statements made. Mr. Frrzaxnato reserved a point of 
order on the amendment. I described the amendment briefly from a 

riamentary standpoint, and then Mr. FITZGERALD having acquainted 
Imself with the contents of the amendment stated that the Committee 
on Appropriations wonld accept the amendment, and there was no 
discussion. There was not and is not anyone opposed to the amendment 
in the House. Con has some six times passed legislation provid- 
ing that these privileges shall be let at competitive bidding. 

The Department of Labor attempted to get around this law 87 
as I now find, on section 8 of the act of March 3, 1891 (26 Stat., 1085). 
This section, so far as it relates to the feeding of imm nts, was 
superseded by the act of 1893 (27 Stat., p. 571). This fact the Depart- 
ment of Labor seems to have overlooked, although that the statute was 
wepeeled, is shown by its own pamphlet (edition of Feb. 12, 1916, p. 50). 

repeat, if Mr. Howe and the department think that the method 
of o ae a restaurant and exchanging money at the immigration 
station at Ellis Island, N. Y.. ought to be that of governmental opera- 
tion, let them come frankly before Congress and attempt to have the 
law changed, and not attempt to evade the law as six times passed by 
Congress. There are arguments, legitimate arguments, that could be 
made in favor of Mr. Howe's views. I do not regard these arguments 
as sound or conclusive, but 1 recognize his right to make them. So 
long, however, as I remain in Congress I will not knowingly permit any 
wor tc A officer to override an express statute by evasion, if I can 
revent it. 
25 Your stutement in relation to Mr. Howe's legal tion is answered 
by the simple fact that the law on which he relies was superseded 
by another statute 23 years ago. You seem to think that a detained 
immigrant pays for the meals which he consumes. In this you are in 
error. The meals for the detained immigrants and all their expenses 
are and have been since 1891, and, I think, before that date, paid b, 


the transportation companies which bring the immigrants here, an 
this obligation on the transportation companies was made ‘fic by 
the act of October 22, 1913. The immigrant does buy what is known as 


a dollar box and a fifty-cent box of food for use on journey inland. 
The price of everything in these boxes is fixed for three-year terms 
by open competition, and it is within Mr. Howe's power to change the 
composition of the boxes. Furthermore, no single article of food can 
be sold over the counters except as permitted by Mr. Howe and at a 
price satisfactory to him, which can not be more than 20 per cent 
over the wholesale cost. in addition, the food served to the immigrant 
is in teu? by men detailed by Mr. Howe and, as a matter of 
fact, the Inspection of the food sold at Ellis Island is more rigid than 
that of the most expensive hotel on Manhattan Island. 

Mr. Howe knows what I bave stated to be the facts, and therefore 
I am surprised if he said 9 indicating that the contractor is 
“ gouging the 9 If that is going on, then Mr. Howe ought 
to be removed from office, for the whole matter is under his supervision. 

I was retained by the present contractor when por paper made 
cha against that firm three years ago. At that time you asked 
for the removal of the contractor The department appointed a com- 
mission, before which you were asked to bring testimony. That you 
did not prove your ‘charges is shown by the fact that the contractors 
were not removed and carried their contract to completion. 3 
I accepted money for ap; ing as counsel in an investigation whic 
occupied something over two weeks; but that was two years before I 
was elected to Congress. 1 do not deny that that investigation gave 
me even a better knowledge of immigration conditions than I had and 
that I do know the immigration law. I prevented Mr. Howe from evad- 
ing it and, in u udgment, acted in so doing in the interests of the 
immigrant. I might add that we had Government operation at Ellis 
Island prior to 1893, and that conditions became so bad that the em- 
pores refused to eat in the restaurant, and a congressional investiga- 

on was had which resulted in the change to competitive bidding— 
present system. 

Yours, truly, WILLiAu S. BENNET, 


BALANCE DUE LOYAL CREEK INDIANS. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill H. R. 9326. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill H. R. 
9326, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill at length. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas, 

Mr. COX. I object. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amendments 
to the bill (H. R. 12717) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
and for other purposes, disagreed to by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, had agreed to the conference asked by the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had 
appointed Mr. Smirxu of South Carolina, Mr. Ssrrs of Georgia, 
Mr. Snrraubp, Mr. Warren, and Mr. Gronna as the conferees 
on the part of the Senate, 


J. H. PATTEN AND JAMES M. BAKER. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask the indulgence of the House 
for a few minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
to address the House for a few minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. Speaker, some days ago the Columbia 
(S. C.) State, one of the leading newspapers of the South, con- 
tained a news article from its Washington correspondent, in 
which occurred this paragraph : 


Mr. [J. II. I Patten has just returned from the St. Louis convention, 
where he acted as a substitute for one of the South Carolina alter- 
nates, He believes that there is no doubt whatever of the reelection 


of President Wilson. Mr. Patten, who is 
the work of the national farmers’ organ 
South Carolina. 

Knowing that this man Patten is known in South Carolina as 
a Republican carpetbagger and is known here around Washing- 
ton as a lobbyist and a grafter, I was much surprised at this 
article. I asked the correspondent of the State, a most esti- 
mable gentleman, about it, and he told me that the statements 
therein were furnished him by Patten himself and that he had 
accepted them as true without investigation. I thereupon wrote 
to Hon. John Gary Evans, Democratic State chairman for 
South Carolina, and who was himself a delegate to the St. 
Louis convention, and have received a reply, in which he says: 

Patten took no part in the proceedings of the convention as 
alternate from South Carolina, but merely was given a ticket 
badge to enable him to get into the convention. 

It thus appears that Patten was simply given a ticket of ad- 
mission to the convention, and then upon returning to Wash- 
ington undertook to get himself paraded before the people of 
South Carolina as haying acted as a substitute for a delegate 
and as having taken part in the proceedings of the convention. 
I am told that upon his retarn to Washington he stated that he 
went to St. Louis in response to a telegram from Hon. Scorr 
FERRIS, of Oklahoma, a Member of this House. I asked Mr. 
Ferris about that, and he tells me that while he was in the 
West he received a telegram from the man, asking him to en- 
gage a room for him at a hotel in St. Louis, and that he tele- 
graphed back that he had done so. He states emphatically that 
Patten Jid not go to St. Louis at his request or upon his invita- 
tion. Mr. FERRIS, as all of us know, is an affable and courteous 
gentleman, and no doubt he would have done a favor of this 
kind for anybody who had asked him to do so. 

I am personally interested in this, for the reason that Patten 
has at times, when it suited his purposes to do so, claimed 
residence in my district, although he has spent but little time 
there and is known to but few people in the district, and is not 
held in high esteem by those who do know him. Knowing the 
man as I do, and knowing his reputation here and elsewhere, I 
will not let go unchallenged ihe statement that he has, even 
in the capacity of substitute for an alternate delegate, repre- 
sented the Democracy of South Carolina in a national con- 
vention. 

It is stated in the article above quoted that Patten “is 
prominently connected with the work of the national farmers’ 
organizations.” The truth of the matter is that he was at one 
time counsel for the National Farmers’ Union, but after the 
executive committee of that organization, composed of C. S. 
Barrett, of Atlanta, president of the National Union, E. W. 
Dabbs, of Mayesville, S. C., president of the South Carolina 
State Union, and others, found out the kind of man that he 
is, they immediately remoyed him from that position. Messrs, 
Barrett and Dabbs came to me, and to other Members of the 
House, and assured us that Patten was no longer connected 
with the Farmers’ Union in any capacity. They said they had 
been deceived in the man and begged us not to hold the 
Farmers’ Union responsible for anything he had done or might 
do. In all my life I never heard any man get such an excoria- 
tion as these gentlemen gave Patten in their conversation with 
me. And yet, after having been bodily fired out of his position, 
this man wrote letters to farmers in my district, using the 
printed stationery of the union, and signing himself as counsel 


rominently connected with 
ation, is well known in 


an 
and 
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of the union, in which he made false statements concerning 
me and misrepresented my work here in the grossest manner 
possible. This will indicate to the Members of the House who 
may not know him, and to others who may not know him, the 


kind of creature he is. In this connection I will quote two 
letters written by President Barrett to a prominent farmer of 
my district: 


ATLANTA, GA., September 1}, 1914 


Hon. T. T. WAKEFIELD, 
Anderson, S. C. 


BROTHER WAKEFIELD: J. H. Patten is not the attorney of the Farm- 
ers’ Union. He has no connection whatever with the organization. He 
has been condemned by a lot of the conventions. 

Yours, fraternally, 
C. S. BARRETT. 
ATLANTA, GA., Scptember 14, 191} 


Hon. T. T. WAKEFIELD, 
Anderson, S. C. 


BROTHER WAKEFIELD: 1 1 gne letter of September 
7, 1 am wighty sorry that this thing occurred, and it will not occur 
any more. Patten was not the attorney for the Farmers“ Union at the 
time he wrote that letter. 

Yours, fraternally, C. S. BARRETT. 

One of the most beloved men who ever sat in this House was 
the late Judge S. A. Witherspoon, of Mississippi, who died 
only a few months ago, and who is affectionately remembered by 
us all. If there ever was an honest man in Congress it was 
Judge Witherspoon. And yet in the campaign just before Judge 
Witherspoon’s death this man Patten sent letters into his dis- 
trict, misrepresenting him in the most outrageous manner, ac- 
cusing him of unfaithfulness to his duties here and of voting 
and working against the interests of his constituents. Those 
of us who knew Judge Witherspoon know that he was slow to 
anger, and charitable in his judgments of others, but I well 
remember, and others in this Hall remember, how very much 
wrought up he became over these cruel slanders and the un- 
sparing manner in which he denounced Patten and his methods. 

Patten has not only lied upon and misrepresented many Dem- 
ocratic Members of this House, as he has lied upon and mis- 
represented me, but he has been in trouble with members of his 
own party. A few years ago the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Bennet] incurred his displeasure, and Patten circulated 
many outrageous falsehoods in his district. Mr. Bennet, in 
righteous indignation, arose to a question of personal privilege 
on the floor of this House and denounced the man in the most 
vigorous terms. 

Mr. Bennet is on the opposite side from me in politics—we 
have little if anything in common politically—but he is one of 
the cleanest and most respected Members of the House, as well 
as one of the ablest, as all of us know. 

Patten was at one time connected in some sort of oflicial 
capacity with the National Purity League, an organization com- 
posed of good people, working for a good cause, but when the 
members learned his true character they removed him from 
office with the same promptness with which he was thrown out 
of the Farmers’ Union. 

I have it onthe best authority that during the last senatorial 
campaign in Pennsylvania, Patten was in that State working 
for PENROSE, the Republican candidate, against Palmer, the 
Democratic candidate, and went from one end of the State to 
the other denouncing the Democratic Party and the Wilson 
administration in the bitterest terms, and he will not deny that 
he would be an unwelcome visitor to at least one of the great 
committees of the House because of his bitter and unfounded 
criticisms of the administration in the presence of its chair- 
man and several other prominent men. And yet this slimy, 
sneaking creature would have it appear that he has this year 
represented the Democrats of South Carolina in a national con- 
vention. I am proud to bear testimony that the democracy of 
South Carolina has not sunk so low, and I resent any such 
imputation. 

Patten is a relative by marriage and a copartner in iniquity 
of another man who has engaged in a campaign of falsehood 
and misrepresentation against me for several years. ‘Together 
and separately they have circulated all sorts of falsehoods 
against me in my district, by word of mouth, by personal letters, 
and by having articles printed in one or two venal newspapers 
in the district. The man to whom I now refer happens to be 
secretary of another legislative body which sits in this building 
and his name is James M. Baker. I have denounced Baker in 
public speeches and in the public prints as a liar, a thief, and a 
forger [laughter and applause], and I have told him that if 
the things I have said about him are not true he has an ade- 
quate remedy. I am now, and always have been and always 
will be, personally responsible for my remarks here or else- 
where. 


It is a well-recognized principle of law and equity that when 
a man is unjustly attacked he may, as part of his defense, show 
the character of the man making the attack, and I am forced 
to do so in this instance. 

Before coming to Washington Baker was connected with a 
bank in South Carolina. He was publicly charged with having 
wrecked the bank and robbed it of practically every dollar of 
its deposits, and then permitted his brother-in-law to be tried 
and convicted in order to shield himself. This is a matter of 
common knowledge in South Carolina and is borne out by the 
records of the court of general sessions for Abbeville County, 
S. C., for the year 1896. 

After his grandfather, a most estimable and highly respected 
gentleman, died some years ago Baker went to a prominent 
lawyer in South Carolina and presented a note for a large sum 
of money, purporting to be signed by his grandfather, and asked 
the lawyer to collect it from the estate. The lawyer, after ex- 
amining the note, pronounced it to be a forgery and refused 
to have anything to do with it. The executors of the estate 
afterwards settled the note for a fraction of its face value. By 
accepting such a settlement Baker practically admitted that 
the note was a forgery, while the action of the executors was 
prompted by a natural desire to keep from giving publicity to 
a dirty family scandal. All these things are matters of record 
in the courts of South Carolina. 

A few years ago Baker was vice president and a member of 
the executive committee of the United States Savings Bank here 
in the city of Washington. He was caught in an attempt to 
wreck the bank and in pilfering from its funds, in collusion with 
the notorious Daniel Thew Wright, at one time a justice of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, and who was forced 
to resign while impeachment proceedings were pending, The 
full history of Baker's dirty transactions with the bank was 
brought out in public testimony before a Senate committee in- 
vestigating the charges against Judge Wright, and is now a part 
of the printed record of the Senate. Baker was promptly re- 
moved from the vice presidency of the bank and from its execu- 
tive committee, as the following excerpt from the minutes of 
the directors’ meeting shows: 

“ Resolved, That James M. Baker be, and he is hereby, removed as 
first vice president of this bank and as a member of the executive com- 
mittee, for the good of the bank" 

Mr. Thomas E. Cooper seconded Mr. Carrick's motion for the adoption 
of said resolution, and upon the motion being put the resolution was 
adopted without a dissenting vote, Mr. Baker not voting. : 

Some years ago, while Baker was an employee of the United 
States Senate, the cotton gambling house of Sully & Co., of 
New York, failed. The failure was tainted with more or less 
scandal, and there was an investigation of it by the United 
States court for the southern district of New York. An ex- 
amination of its books showed that the firm had been carrying 
an account for James M. Baker, with the understanding that 
the losses, if any, would be borne by the firm, and the profits, 
if any, should go to Baker. When asked the reason for such 
an unusual arrangement, a member of the firm testified under 
oath to the effect that Baker was useful to them, that he kept 
them posted as to what was liable to happen in Congress and in 
the departments, and that it was “ good business“ to have such 
an arrangement with him. It was just about this time that a 
scandal developed in the Agricultural Department or the Census 
Bureau—I have forgotten which—in connection with the leakage 
of cotton statistics before they were given to the public. All 
this was brought out in testimony in the investigation of the 
Sully failure. I will not take the time of the House to read this 
testimony, but will insert part of it in the Rrconb so that 
Members and others interested may read it in full: 


EXCERPTS FROM TESTIMONY ADDUCED IN THE MATTER OF THE BANK- 
RUPTCY OF DANIEL J. SULLY & CO, AND DANIEL J. SULLY, SAMUEL F. B; 
MORSE, EDWIN HADLEY, AND WILLIAM R. FAGIN, IXDIVIDUAL BANK- 
RUPTS, BEFORE REFEREE M'GRANE COXE ON THE DATES MENTIONED. 


OcTOBER 19, 1904. 


{Sully—Direct.] 
By Mr. BALDWIN: 
Q. Mr. Sully, who is James M. Baker?—A. Why, I know the name 
but I don't know the man. 
Q. A customer of D. J. Sully & Co.?—A. Why, he was a man for 
whom we did business. 
Well, he was a customer, wasn't he ?—A. Yes, sir. 

. Who was Bob?—A. I don’t know. 

. You don't know?—A. No, sir. 

. Mr. Sully, you stand right here Grae te J. I show you at 
page 470 of the general ledger of D. J. Sully & Co., No. 1, what pur- 
ports to be an account of James M. Baker—aA. Yes. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Question withdrawn. 

Q. You recognize this book here as the customers’ contract ledger, 
don't you?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I call pe attention to page 160, which has the heading, “ Bob's 
account.""—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I ask you also to look, if you will, 3 page at the 
top—and it seems to indicate that there has n an erasure there, 
don’t it?—A. [Looking at book.] I should say so; yes. 


1916. 
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Q. Do you know anything about how that erasure came?—A, I abso- 
lutely do not. 
Q. Do you know how this account, the words Bob's account,” hap- 
pen to be there ?—A, I do not. 
I call your attention to the transactions of March 7 and 14, 


199i, in July cotton.—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You see that there are a number of purchases there, 
you?—A., Yes, sir. 

Q. At respective prices?—A. Yes, sir. 
$ Q. Do you reco e the handwriting of those cntries?—A. No, sir; 

do not. - 

A. You don't know that at all?—A. No, sir. 

Q. (Handing witness book.) I show you book and I would like to have 
you state just what that book is—A. It is a copy of sale notices that 
are sent to each customer. 

. And the book was used in your office ?—A. Yes, sir. 
From what time?—A. That I couldn't say; I don't know. 
. Wasn't that book in your office to take the place of ——-A. Copying 


books. 
; g Of those copying books?—A, Yes. 


don't 


. When a statement was made up was it made up in this book and 
they were duplicated and carbon copies made?—A, at is the carbon 
copy [indicat ng). 

0. And the original of which this Is a duplicate or carbon copy was 
sent to the customer?—A. Yes, sir. 

. In due course of business ?—A. Yes. 

g I show you this one which I hold in my hand and at 
1t, 1904, an 3 appears to be made out to James M. 
it?—A. Yes, sir. 

. You will notice there that on the 14th are 900 bales July cotton, 
16.63 7—A. Yes, sir. 

. And you will notice that on the account in the contract ledger 
book; that is, under Bob's account, so-called, you will find an account 
of 900 bales bought at the same figure on the same date and for July cot- 
ton ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You will also find on the same day there was purchased, as ap- 
pears by this duplicate copy book, 200 of July cotton at 16.62.—A. Yes, 


sir, 
Q. A like entry appears on the contract ledger book under Bob's 
account, for exactly the same amount?—A. Yes, sir. 
By the REFEREE: 
Q. Do you see that yourself ?—A. Yes, sir; I see it, 
By Mr. BALDWIN: 
. On the seme day there were 2,200 bales purchased 7—A. Yes, sir. 
. Of July cotton at 16.01 ?—A. Yes, sir. 
. And the same entry appears, the same transaction appears, on 
Bob's account, does it not?—A. Yes, sir. 
. For a like amount, at the same aea; and July cotton ?—A, Yes, 
. On the same date there is another purchase of 600 bales July 
cotton at 16.607—A. Yes, sir. 
“ay And under Bob's account is a like entry for 600 for 16.60?— 


es, sir. 8 
Q. Also 100 bales of July cotton at 16.59, which appears on Bob's 
account, of the same amount, at the same price, and the same month 
of delivery?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (Showing witness book.) I also call your attention to what is 
known as the confirmation copy book, and I show you under the 
date of March 7, 1904, purchased 6,000 bales of cotton deliverable in 
July, at 16.15.—A. Yes, * 

. And bilied to James M. Baker —A. Yes, sir. 
. (Showing witness book.) On the contract ledger book I show 
ya an entry under Bob's account on the same date, 6,000 bales of 
uly cotton at 16.15 7—A. Yes, sir. 
. Now, Mr. Sully, that cotton which was billed to James M. Baker 
was Baker cotton, was it not?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, then, if that 1s so, why do we find it entered on Bob's ac- 
count, upon a page which, even by casual inspection, shows that some 
name has been erased out? You can even see the sweep of the lower 
pn of the letter “J,” and “ Bob's A/C” written in.—A. I have abso- 
utely no idea, and I never saw it until you called my attention to It 
in the presence of the committee. 

7 the REFEREE : 

Q. And since that day have 

what might be the cause ?—A. 
By Mr. BALDWIN : 
Q. Now, Mr. Sully, it appears that this account 


By the REFEREE : 

Q. Do you think that you could make an investigation that may dis- 
? 2 hese creditors ?—A, 
es, . 


close to you the situation, so that you might tell 
The Rerener. Then I suggest that it be done, if it can be done. 
Mr. Hanůʒixo, It certainly will. 
12 Mr. BALDWIN : 

Q. This account, taking the entries as they appear under Bob's ac- 
count, show that these 10,000 bales were open—they were open con- 
tracts to the extent of 10.000 bales bought ?—A, Scag are 

Q. And then closed at the average price of either Friday's or Satur- 
day’s prices ?—A. I think so. 

Q. en, that account owes the firm of Sully & Co. quite a lot of 
money 7—A. Yes, sir, 

By the REFEREE: 
Q. At either average ?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. BALDWIN: © 
8 5 know whose handwriting that Bob's account is — 4A. No, 
sir; o not. 
. And you don't know when it was made there? — A. No. 

5 And you don't know anything about Baker's account? —A. I do 
not. 

Q. Now, I show you-——A. I want to restrict my last answer. You 
asked ae about Baker's account. I simply used to know the orders that 
came to me. 

Q. Well, did you give any orders to have any 1 0 8 ee ot cotton for 
Baker entered upon the books of D. J. Sully & Co. as Bob's account 
A. No, sir; I did not. 

7 Q. Yon know that this cotton was bought for Baker, don't you ?—A, 
es, sir. 

5 And ought to have been entered upon the books against the account 
of Baker—James M. Baker ?—A. Yes. 

Nor ce as far as you know there is no reason for the change ?—A, 

o, sir. 

d the REFEREE : 

Q. Did I understand you to sa 

Baker is?—-A, I know the name, 


ge—March 
ker, doesn't 


re made any investigation to ascertain 
have not. 


that you don't know who James M. 
ut I don't know the man. 


„ But you did not inquire as to who it was?—A, Why, I knew, 
incidentally, who it was. 
Q. Who was it?—A. I knew James M. Baker; I knew the man’s 


95 You receive orders in the name of James M. Baker ?—A. Yes, sir. 


name. 
Q. Do you know where he lived?—A. Washington, D. C.; and this ig 
right on the books. st 
Q. But ger did not know what his business was or what his financial 
r nsibility was ?—A. No, sir. 

. You did not know anything about him except that his name was 
James M. Baker and that he lived at Washington, D. C.?—A. Wash- 
ington, D. O. 

By Mr. BALDWIN: 
9. Do you know how he happened to become a customer of D. J. 
Sully & Co.?—A. I believe he is a friend of Mr. Morse. 
Q. (Handing witness book.) Do you recognize this index that I 
show you? I mean to say, do you r the book ?—A, Yes, sir. 
Q. It is au index to the contract ledger book, isn’t it?—-A. I should 
Jodge s0; I don't know, Mr. Baldwin. 

. You will notice that under “B” there appears to ve Bob's ac- 
count, 160?7—A. Yes, sir. 

. Do you see ?—A, Yes, sir. 

. It looks as if it had been erased, doesn't it?—A. Yes. 

And what was put there after—the capital letter “B” was 

erased and B-o-b A/c added -A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In place there? You don’t know anything about that?—A. No, 
sir; I do not. 

By the REFEREE : 

Q. You see, Mr. Sully, do you not, that a parently the name which 
was erased was very much longer than Bob's A/c’ ?—A. Yes. 
i Noron oe it seems to have been quite as long as the brown line 

Mr. BALDWIN. I offer that in evidence. Marked by consent“ Trustee's 
Ex. 1, Cet, 19/94. G. H. II.“ Y 


. I think you stated to the referee a moment ago that you had not 

321 e any further inquiry about it?—A. I don’t think have, Mr. 

fe Pgh your attention was called to it didn’t it impress you as a 
rather personal transaction ?—A., It did. 

. And that an account there that, with the contracts open, 

indicated a debtor nce over $100,000, 't suggest to you the 
necessity of 1 who Baker was?—A. I knew who Baker was, 
Mr. Bal I thought that as long as it had nothing to do with any 
instructions ve that until it was absolutely required of me to fin 
out the best thing for me was not to inquire. 
. t is to say, that account stands in the name of an individual, 
or a fictitious individual, as the case may be, for a large sum of money, 
in which your creditors would have a very strong interest, and you 
didn't think that under the circumstances it called upon you to —. Foe 
any further?—A. Not that way, Mr. Baldwin. Whenever my creditors 
as a creditors’ committee—-when I was before them, at all times—asked 
questions I gave them all the information, J that it was in my 
power to give them, and am still willing to do so; but I did think that 
under the circumstances that as long as it was in the condition is was 
in that the best thing for me to do was not to make any more inquiries 
than were necessary. 

The Rererer. Perhaps, lest there should be a misunderstanding, it 
may be proper for me to state, Mr. Sully, that the law is that you 
should do everything reasonable and proper in your poner to recover 
and to aid in the recovery of any assets of Daniel J. Sully & Co. or of 
yourself individually for the benefit of these creditors, 

Mr. Surry. I realize that, Mr. Referee, and I have been trying so 
hard to get a settlement of some kind for the best interests of the 
creditors that perhaps my mind was taken on that too much rather 
than to find out other things that were going on. 

j Ocroner 19, 1904, 


{Morse—Direct.] 


By Mr. BALDWIN: 
0 Y 1 have you heard the testimony of Mr. Sully to-day ?— 

. Yes, slr. 

. Now, what do you know about James M. Baker ?—A. I know Mr. 
Baker 8 ae | well, indeed. 

. He resides in Washington ?—A, Yes, sir. 

„What is his business?—A. He is assistant librarian, I believe, of 
the United States Senate. 

— Was it through you that he became a customer of D. J. Sully 
& Co. — A. Yes, sir. 

8. What do you know about the chan 
various books of Daniel J. Sully & Co., o 
name?—A. On that par account, when Mr. Sully’s suspension 
occurred, Mr. Hadley, who had charge of the cottons—I explained to 
Mr. Hadley that there was a loss on it—a house loss—and while I 
did not know of the change at that time or what account-it was in, 
I presume Mr. Hadley could explain. I can only infer—— 

By the REFEREE : 

Q. One moment. Mr. Hadley is not here. If you are 
any inference what he was going to do——A. 1 simply tol 
that the loss was a house loss. 

By Mr. BALDWIN: 

Q. If he was a customer of D. J. Sully & Co., how would the loss 
be a house loss?—-A. Mr. Baker desired to purchase some cotton. He 
was a friend of mine, and I rather encouraged him in it, and feeling, 
too, that he might prove useful in Washington to us in a good many 
different ways. When he made this suggestion he agreed to put u 
the first margin. If you will g back to the first transaction, you wi 
find the first purchase was in the neighborhood of 3,000 or 4, bales, 
He was to put up the first margin and the house was to be responsible 
for any loss thereon. That first margiu was placed in accordance with 
that, and, I believe. a profit originated out of the first transaction; and 
later on he came back into the market, as I believe, applying part of 

in the purchase of 6, bales 
I was handling the trans- 
I ordered the cotton sold. I have forgotten 
However, there was a profit in it, and the 
A few days after that the house of Daniel J. Sully 


in the entries, upon these 
the accounts standing in his 


oing to give 
Mr. Hadley 


his profits from the first transaction 
or cotton, and later on 4,000 bales of cotton. 
action as commissary. 
just what period it was. 
sale was not made. 
& Co. suspended. 
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Q. Then, this 6.000 and 4,000 
that took place on the Tth and 14th of March?—A. I really don't — 


bales of cotton are the transactions 


Mr. Baldwin. I couldn't explain how the cotton was purch 
merely know that the order was. 6,000 and 4.000 bales or 4,000 and 
6,000 bales; the total, T recall, was 10,000 bales. 

Q. That is right, And they stood open then? —A. Yes, sir; they 
were open the day of the suspension. 

The — you may have misunderstood me, it is proper for 
you to state whatever you know Mr. miang on but need not 
state what you infer or might Infer what he did. If you Snow that he 
did anything, you can state that. 

Q. Now, you say that this cotton 8 on the Tth and 14th 

es, sir. 
Tth and 14th could it have been 


could have n sold at a profit?—A. 

Q. Now, at what date between the 
sold?—A. I don't recall the situation. It was in the neighborhood of 
16 cents, and something like 4,000 or 5.000 bales—16.60 or 16.62. I 
TPR] ag one time it would yield a profit. That is my recollection, 

r. Ba n. 

Q. Well, wasn't that all before the 14th of March? Has there been 
any time since the 14th of March and up to or including the failure 
of Sully & Co. in which a profit could have been realized on the 4,000 
bales ?—A. Not on the four. 

Q. So that when you said a moment ago 4,000 or 5,000 you mean the 
9.000 and not the 4,0007—A. Yes, sir. I thought if the transaction 
would have been closed out it would have yielded a profit, and I ordered 


the cotton. sold. 
g To whom did you give the order?—A. To Mr. Brophy. 
. You said nothing to Sully about it?—A. Mr. Brophy said some- 
thing about it, I believe. 
Q. Well, in your presence?—A, No; on the floor; wherever he was; 
Mr. Brophy came back to me—— 2 
Q. I don’t care about that. Did Mr. Sully state to you that he re- 
celved any instructions from Brophy about it?—A. Not that I recall. 
„ What did Brophy say to you about examining the order of sale 
A. Mr. Brophy said that he d presented it to Mr. Sully and Mr. 
Sully had instructed him not to sell it; that he would take care of it. 
Now, when was it that had this conversation with Hadley 
A. I think it was possibly a day or so within the suspension—when the 
house was in difficulties. 
. Had you looked at the contract ledger book up to that time? 


o, sir. 
Q. Did you know that there had beem any change in the entry of 
James M. Baker's account?—A. No, sir. 

„ When did you first learn of it?—A. I think at a meeting of the 
creditors Mr. Hadley toid me that that account was im the name of 
Bobs, or Roberts, 

et 3 the REFERRE. 
Q. that tbe accounts now in the name of Bobs were the ac- 
counts of James M, Baker 


1—4. Tes. 
By Mr. BALDWIN: 

Q. Did you give aay instructions to any — to change the entry 
on that contract | r book from Baker to bs ?—A, No, sir; nothing 
except that Mr. Ha said that account was a house account. 

Q- You mean to say by house account——A, there was a loss the 
house would assume it. 

3 d you had a talk with Sully about such a contract between him 
and Baker?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q: When was that?—A. Some time before the failure. 

Q. You told him that whatever losses there were upon that account 
should be the loss of the house?—A, Yes, sir. 

. Why should the house assume the loss of any customer?—A,. Be- 
cause I thonght Baker would prove useful to us. 

Q. How?—aA. Mr. Sully, for instance, at that time had under con- 
sideration the matter of introduction of, or of fostering an introduc- 
tion in, legislative lines im regard to the ion of seeds, cotton 
seeds, and matters of that description. F had known Mr. Baker to be 
thoroughly familiar with those 

y the REFEREE: 

Q. You mean to say that he knew about seeds and cotton seeds?—A. 

No; about legislation; the methods of securing legislation. 
By Mr. BALDWIN: 
Q: In other words, you expected to use him for the lobby A. 


Yes, sir. 

. What is his position?—A. Assistant librarian. 

. Had you made any agreement with Mr. Baker that he should 
so act for D. J. Sully & bo. matters of this kind, provided he should 


be exempted from any loss?—A. No; I knew we could command him. 

Q. That is to say, if you made any request of him, he would do 
that * Any reasonable request; anything that was fair and 
reasona bie. 

Q. But you never su ted to him in any way that if there should 
2 Soy — that D. J. Sully & Co. should stand it and he should not 

e 
* 8 ask you now did you make any such suggestion to him? —4. 
es, sir. 
You stated that to him, did you?—A. Yes. 
Then 55 5 did you take his margin? — A. Because he was will- 
2 put up the margin, and I didn’t expect the market to go below 


1 Then. be had his margin there md profits on the first deal?— 
. Yes, sir, 

Q. Then the profits and margin on the first deal were credited to 
him on the books of D. J. Sully & Co. for the purpose of making the 
second deal?—aA. Part of them, I believe. 

. Then what did you take with it?—A. He was caught in Febru- 
ary's 2 at least, I didn’t expect it, and he lost quite a large pro- 
portion of his profits in that decline, 

Q. 41 didn't D. J. Sully & Co. assume that loss if they expected to 
use him for the consideration of that assumption —4. For the reason 
that I explained. 

Q. I don't think you explained it at all. It was proposed to have 
D. J. Sully & Co. assume any losses that were made by James 3 
Baker after the first transaction. The reason for that firm assuming bis 
loss was that you would use him in some way in Washington. en 
why was it that this loss, which occurred in February's slump, was 
not assumed by Daniel J. Sully & Co.?—A. Because he had a profit on 
the book at that time. 

SA You 3 don't you, Mr. Morse, that as far as the creditors 
of D. J. Sully Co. are concerned, they are not bound by any a 
u made with Baker tha u would exempt him fom 

he was a customer of D, J. Sully & Co.? You appreciate 
Mr. Kinc. That fs a question of law. 


You don’t expect the wituess 
to decide that? 
The REFEREE. I think that is argumentative and open to objection, 


ment which 
loss, provid 
that? 


Mr. Batpwry. Your honor rules that I can't ask that question? 

The REFEREE. Yes. 

Mr. Batpwin. Give me an exception. 

The REFEREE. The creditors and the trustee have very great latitude 
in inquiring as to facts, but this, it seems to me, is an inguiry not as 
to the fact but a question as to the opinion of this witness. 

Q. Mr. Morse, was it for 117 purpose of concealing from the credi- 
tors of D. J. Sully & Co. the liability, if such obtains in this account, 
that any change was e on this account ?—A. No. sir. 

Q. The account appears to be open to the extent or was open to the 
extent of 10,000 bales on the day of the failure. That you knew, [ 
suppose ?—A. Yes, sir, 

. So that the account of James M. Baker is a debtor account on 
sch pa T or Saturday’s average to cuite a large amount?—A. Yes, sir. 
ra id you report to Mr. Baker that the firm of D. J. Sully & Co. 
had or would assume any loss on those latter purchases ?—A. ior to 
that time under the original 
. I mean at or subsequent to March 77—A. No; I think not. 
. The bills were sent to him, were they not, right along?—A. Pre- 
sumably so; 1 do not know anything about that, Mr. Baldwin. 
Did you have anything to do with sending out the statements 
to customers .A. No, sir. 

8 Did you give any instructions about them — . No, sir. 

. Did you make any inquiry at all about whether they had been 
sent out or not?—A, No, sir. 

Q. Well, up to the time of the failure Cid you know what the status 
ot the Baker account was?—A. No; I did not until afterw. I 
really do not know what it is to-day, excepting that there is a loss 
according to the book account. 

Q. A very slight fluctuation in the market, say even a point or two 
points, upon 10,000 bales would mean quite a little loss?—A. I should 


say so. 

Q And this arrangement that you claim yon had with Mr. Baker 
and the very nature of the transaction, we will say the exception, 
may entail considerable loss on D. J. Scully & Co.?—A. I should think 
so, although T did not anticipate ft. 

Q. You knew when you purchased 10.000 bales of cotton for his 
account there was quite a large liability?—A, There was a -: ossible 
liability in purchasing it. 


Novempen 2, 1904. 
[Hadley—direct.] 3 
By Mr. BALDWIN: 


Q. Are you familiar with the account tħat stands under the name in 
the contract ledger book, the account called “Bob” account?—A. I 
ae IE you will look at page 160, at th top of th will 

. you w ook at page „ U e 0 e page, you see 
that there has been an erasure.—A. I know there has been an erasure. 

8 You know that?—A. Yes, str. 

. I would like to have you explain how Bob” was substituted for 

the name, evidently, of James M. Baker.—A. Yes. 

And it was substituted for Baker, was it not?—A. Yes, sir. 

State how that occurred.—A. That was done at my orders, in 
this way, Mr. Baldwin: There was, as I knew, a customer of Mr. 
Morse's in Washington, whose name I did not know, and I knew that 
he was operating for him at 20 points margin. After the failure Mr. 
Morse—and we all mpporag it was a matter of only a short time, 
the matter under consideration—told me that anything coming in 
should not go in Baker's name, and asked me if I wouldn't do what I 
could without hav Baker’s name mentioned, which I did by ordering 
the account chan: in that manner. At that time, as I — it was 
only for a short time that I thought the name would be hi den, and 
later on your auditor asked me in reference to it. I told him that ac- 
count of ond Baker were one and the same. 

Q. Now, when was it that Mr. Morse asked you to make that 
change ?—A. Either Friday night or Saturday morning. The night of 
the suspension or the day after. 

Q: Hees 7h after or ‘ore the assignment had been made to Hoad- 


ore. 
8. Before the assi ent had been made?—A. Yes, sir. 
. But after the firm of D. J. Sully & Co. had announced their sus- 
pension to the cotton exchange?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Now up to that time you did not know anything about the ac- 
count of Baker, excepting that it was on the books?7—A. That is all. 
. And did you know who Baker was?—A, I did not. 
„ Had you had any talk with Mr. Morse about it?—A. I did not. 
Did Mr. Morse ever inform you at any time that he did not want 
that account of Baker’s to be margined; that is, he did not want Baker 
to he called upon for margins other than his first one?—A. I understood 
that was the arrangement with him. I only understood that he was 
cai bs friend of his in Washington. 
Q. He did not disclose his name?—A. No; he simply spoke of-him as 
his Washington friend. 
not disclose his name before the failure?—A. Not before 


Q. Lam speaking of the time he made the request.—A. At the time 
he ee request he said he would like Mr. Baker’s name not to be- 
come public, 

. At any time after the account of James M. Baker was opened upon 
the books of D. J. Sully & Co. did Mr. Morse ever say to you that he 
did not want the Baker account to be called upon for margins except the 
first margin ?—A. No, sir; he never said anything to me about that. It 
was in his own hands. é 

Q. Did he ever tell you that he desired the Bob account to be a house 
account ?—A, He told me it is his Washington friend's account—after 
the margins were wiped out. 

9. How 8 It may have been a week; it may bave been three 
or four weeks. 

. — was the party fy told, or the employee, to erase the “ James 
— resting "%—A. I should say I think it was a boy we called George 

endle. 

Q. When Mr. Morse told you about this—that is, making this change 
it was before the assignment to Hoadley ?—aA, Yes, sir. 

Q. It must have been, then. sometime on Saturday ?—A. Yes. 

. In the morning or in the afternoon ?—A. Marly Saturday morning. 

. You knew at that time, didn't you, Mr. Hadley, that it was bein 
contemplated that an assignment should be made?—A. Only in a ge 
way, hy general talk. 

. Between the partners?—A. Yes; between the partners, in a gen- 
eral way. 

Q. And notwithstanding that, you, knowing that that was contem- 
plated, you still made that change ?7—A. I did. T did not know. though, 
that the contemplation of that step was an act to put us in bankruptey. 

Q. You mean you did not know the object of the making of the as- 
signment ?7—A. That is it. 
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Q. Now, it seems that this account was carried into the ledger—A.' 
I don’t think I ever seen it in the ledger. I think that it was done by 
my orders; I presume it was done in them all. 2 

ee you know when that entry was made [indicating] 7—A. No, 
sir; o not. 

Q. You didn’t follow that up?—A. I did not follow the details through. 
I gave the order and presume that it was carricd out. 

NOVEMPER 3, 1904. 
{Hadley—Continued.] 


By Mr. HARDING: 

Q. In the minutes of yesterday—this is in the nature of a correction 
of the minuces—on page 565 [reading]: “ After the failure, Mr. 
Morse—and we all supposing it was a matter of only a short time, the 
matter under consideration—told me that anything coming in should 
not go in Baker’s name.” Did you say that?—A. No, sir; I said, “Any- 
one coming in should not see Baker's name.” 

. That is what Mr. Morse told you?—A, Yes, sir. 
And was that the first time that Mr. Morse mentioned Baker’s 
name to 192 A. He did not mention the name; he said his Washing- 


ton frien 
Q. When did he tell you that; after Baker's margin was exhausted, 
or that Washington end’s mar, was exhausted, it should be a 
house account ?—A. A few days before March 18. 
Some days before — A. Yes, sir. 
„And you did not know up to March 18 who Baker was?—A. No, 


sir. 

Q. And you did not know there was such an account on the books, 
except as his Washington friend’s?—A. That is all. 

Q. And what was your idea for changing the name Baker, or having 
changed the name Baker to Bobs?—A. I suppose it was amar to keep 
that name from any party who bay a momentarily come in there. As 
I say, I did not e this thing to last only a few days. 

. You had no idea of concealing Mr. Baker A. No. 
. (Reading.) “And later on your auditor asked me in reference to it.” 
Whom did vou mean?—A. Mr. Cuth 
Who was the accountant of Mr. Miller?—A. Yes, ” 
i x ant you told him that Baker and Bobs were one and the same?— 
» yes, 
By Mr. BALDWIN: 

Q. How did you happen to choose the name Bobs?—A. A mere hap- 
pening of the mind at the moment. 

Q. A coincidence ?—A. A coincidence; yes, sir, 

By Mr. Kine: 

Q. Diå Mr, Morse give you any Instructions to make the erasures in 
the books 7—A. In intent, but not in so many words. 

Q. Did he say anything about erasing anything in the books and 
putting in Bobs ?—A. Not in so many words. 

Q. What did he say?—A. The general Impression 

Q. No. What did he say to you?—A. Mr. Morse’s remarks to me 
were that he wished to have Mr. Baker's name kept from the public, 
and wished me to do all I could to see that that was so done. 

Q. Did he mention the fact that you were to make any erasures? 
Do you recall those words?—A. I don't think those words t ired. 

Q. In the division of the labor of the firm of D. J. Sully Co. 
47 15 department fell to your lot?—A. Oversight and the matter of 

etails. 

$ In the bookkeeping department?—A, Yes, sir. 

And what to Mr. Morse?—A. Lcoking out for the literary de- 


partments 
anything to do with those books directly ?2—A. 


bert. 


Q. Now, did he have 
To what extent, Mr. Kin 

Q. In any way did 
things ?7—A. No. 

Q. He looked in the books?—A. He did; yes, sir. 

Q. When, do you know?—A. Why, at numerous times I have seen 
him look at the books. 

Q. Do you know of his looking at the books after you made the 
erasure ?—A. 1 do not. 

Q. Did qoa tell him that you had erased the name of Baker and 
substituted the name of Bobs?—<A. I don't know that I said those 
words; no, sir, 


By the REFEREE: 


+ examine the books in keeping track of 


Q. Did you say anything to the same effect?—A. I think I told him 
that I changed it so Baker's name was no longer in evidence; words 
to that effect. 


71 Do you mean to say you told him words to the effect that you 
Da 8 e und put in some other name?—A. Words to that 
effect; yes, sir 

Q. Did 1 understand you to say that Mr. Morse’s instructions to 
you were to change matters on the books and that Baker's name should 
not appear to the public?—A. To any party that might momentarily 
come in there : 

Q. You said “the public.” You did not mean that? The panie 
did not have access to the books of D. J. Sully & Co.?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You mean customers?—A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. BALDWIN: 
. Or a possible assignee?—A. No; we did not consider a possible 
assignee at the time. ` 
By the REFEREE : 

Q. You did not mean the public in the ordinary sense when you men- 

tioned the public ?—A. No, sir. 
B, r. BALDWIN: 

Q. Did Mr. Morse in any way suggest to you in what manner and by 
what means Mr. Baker's name was to be kept from any person who 
might momentarily have access to the books?—A. No, sir His re- 
marks led me to the conclusion that that was the way to keep it. 

Mr. BaLpwix. That is the extent of the examination of Mr. Hadley. 

The REFEREE. Do you want to examine anyone else? 

Mr. Batpwix. No 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to read in the hearing of the House just 
a few excerpts from the testimony, the insertion of which in the 
Recerp has been granted. I do this to acquaint Members with 
the type of man with whom, on account of his official position, 
they at times must be brought in contact. 

A Mr. Morse, of the firm of Sully & Co., cotton brokers, was 
under examination. Mr. Baldwin asked him: 


Q. If he [Baker] was a customer of D. J. Sully & Co., how would the 
loss be a house loss?—A. Mr. Baker desired to some cotton; 


urchase 
he was a friend of mine and rather encouraged fim in it, and feeling, 
too, that he might proye useful in Washington to us in a good 
ways. 


many 


Note the language— 

He might prove uscful in Washington to us in a good many ways. 

Baker was an assistant librarian of the Senate. He looked 
up decuments, books, and so forth, for the Senators. He had 
to keep in close touch with the introduction of bills and reports 
to committees and the progress of legislation. Necessarily he 
became the confidant of many Senators and was in position to 
know in advance what was likely to happen. Therefore it was 
that Mr. Morse, of the firm of D. J. Sully & Co., had a feeling 
that “he might prove useful in Washington to us in many 
ways.” 

Again I desire to direct your attention to the testimony. 
Morse is still under examination: 


By Mr. BALDWIN : 

Q. Did you give any instructions to any person to change the entry 
on that contract ledger book from Baker to Bobs?—A. No, sir; 
9 except that Mr. Hadley said that account was a house account. 

Q. You mean to wy by house account———A, If there was a loss the 
house would assume it. 

Q. Had „ — had a talk with Sully about such a contract between him 
and Baker?—A. Yes, sir. 

g When was that?—A. Some time before the failure. 

„ou told him that whatever losses there were upon that account 
should be the loss of the house?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Why should the house assume the loss of any customer?—A, Be- 
cause I thought Baker would prove useful to us. 

Q. How?—A. Mr. Sully. for instance, at that time had under con- 
sideration the matter of introdaction of or of fostering an introduction 
in legislative lines in regard to the inspection of seeds, cotton seeds, 
and matters of that description. I had known Mr. Baker to be thor- 
oughly” famillar with those things 
A 8. rou mean to say that he knew about seeds and cotton seeds 

* * 


about legislation—the methods of securing legislation. 
By Mr, BALDWIN: 
ae In other words, you expected to use him for the lobby?—A. Yes, 

Q. What is his position ?—A. Assistant Ubrarian. 

Q. Had you made any agreement with Mr. Baker that he should so 
act for D, J. Sully & Co, in matters of this kind, provided he should be 
exempted from any loss?—A. No; I knew we could command aim. 

Q. That is to say, If you made any request of him he would do that 
8 Any reasonable request; anything that was fair and 
reasonable, 


Q. But you never suggested to him in any way that if there should 
2 any dons that D. J. Sully & Co, should stand it and he should not 


Mr. 


* I ask you now, did you make any such suggestion to him 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You stated that to him, did you?—A, Yes. 

I want you to note this question and answer: 


Q. In other words, you expected to use him for the lobby?—A. Yes, 


Here it is as plain as the English language can make it that 
this Mr. Baker, upon the confession of part of the lobby, was 
the mere tool of the lobby. 

Again, note the statement of Mr. Morse: 


I knew we could command him. 


In other words, Mr, Morse, under oath, states that the firm 
of D. J. Sully & Co., through him, owned the soul and body of 
James M. Baker. This is the kind of man who is attempting 
to assassinate my character and standing with the people 
amongst whom I was born and with whom I have lived all my 
life. 

Another line of this testimony that I have put into the RECORD 
touching the conduct of James M. Baker, at the time holding 
a confidential Government position, the keeper, in some respects, 
of the sacred archives of the Senate of the United States, the 
confidential and trusted friend of many Senators, is an unquali- 
fied exposure of the corrupt conduct of this individual. The 
mere reading of it brings a blush of shame and humiliation to 
the cheeks of honest and incorruptible men, and my only reason 
for bringing this dirty record to the attention of the House is 
that honorable men here and elsewhere may be advised of the 
real character of this man, who is permitted to walk the earth 
in the robes of respectability. 

Thus, it is proven that this man, while holding a responsible 
and confidential Government position, was willing to sell any 
information that he might get hold of, and that the gambling 
cotton firm, operating against the interests of both the cotton 
producers and the cotton consumers, had bought him for an 
agreed price. 

This man Baker and his tool and side partner, Patten, have 
been lying on me and misrepresenting me in every way possible 
for the past several years. I have not the time to take up all 
their false statements, but will mention just one. They have 
industriously circulated the report that I was denied the chair- 
manship of a committee of the House, while the truth is that I 
voluntarily relinquished a chairmanship in favor of another 
Member, as is shown by the following letter signed by all the 
Democratic members of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
Sixty-second Congress, which had the naming of all the other 
committees in that Congress: 
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JULY 18, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Hon, Wrarr AIKEN Washington, April 2$, 1918. 


House of Repreacntatives, 

Dean Sin: In response to your 9 
Committee on Ways and Means of the Sixty-second Congress, take 
pleasure in stating that in the selection of the committee chairmen 
at the beginning of the Sixty-second Congress you would bave been 
chosen as the chairman of the Committee of the District of Columbia 
if we had not received your declination. There can be no question 
about this, as you were the ranking member of that committee and no 
other name was considered until your declination had been received. 

Yours, 8 truly. 
. UNDERWOOD, 
lexry T. RAINEY. 
COVELL HULL. 
A. MITCHELL PALMER. 
CLAUDE KITCHEN. OLLIE M. JAMES. 
LIıxcoLN Drxon. Wu. HUGHES. 

For some time past Baker seems to have had free access to all 
the papers in the Post Office Department relating to matters in 
my district, and he has repeatedly circulated false statements as 
to my actions in post-office contests, rural-mail routes, and so 
forth. On more than one occasion I have gone to the depart- 
ment to look over the records in certain cases and have found 
that some of the papers in a case, part of the official record, were 
missing, and I have been serionsty handicapped in the discharge 
of my official duties to my constituents. Now, one of two things 
is true: Baker or his agents have been stealing those papers, or 
the department has been granting him privileges not granted to 
a Member of Congress, and which should not be granted to any- 
body, that of taking important papers, parts of official records 
in important cases, from the department. And iet me say, 
frankly, that I do not believe the department has been granting 
him any such privilege. 

My record as a Member of Congress is open to the public, and 
I am more than willing to be judged by it; but I have a right 
to demand that the record be stated correctly. I am tired of 
being misrepresented and lied on, especially by men who, if 
they had their deserts. would to-day be wearing convict garh. 
It has been very distasteful to make this statement. but I have 
been forced to do so in justice to myself, and I believe that in 
making it 1 have rendered a service to the other Members of the 
House and to the Members of the other legislative body in this 
building, in exposing the character of these men who have been 
waging such a campaign of falsehood and calumny against me. 
If they will lie about me, they will lie about others who may 
incur their ill will. A crook always hates an honest man who 
knows him to be a crook, and this is the real and sole reason 
for the fight these crooks have been making on me. [Applause.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the live-stock industry. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? , 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. „I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a speech de- 
livered by my colleague, Mr. Smet, on Flag Day in New York 
City. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 16 
minutes p. m.), in accordance with the order heretofore made, 
the House adjourned until Friday, July 21, 1916, at 12 o’elock 
noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills were severally reported 
from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred to the 
several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. SINNOTT, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bil (H. R. 16532) authorizing an ad- 
justment of the boundaries of the Whitman National Forest, in 
the State of Oregon, and for other purposes, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 984), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2500) authorizing an adjustment of the 
rights of settlers on a part of the Navajo Indian Reservation in 
the State of Arizona. reported the same with amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 985), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, 


we, the members of the 


ANDREW J, PETERS. 
Francis BURTON HARRISON, 
W. S. HAMMOND, 

D. W. SHACKLEFORD. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida, from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6994) ’ 
authorizing the donation of the United States jail at Guthrie, 
Okla., to Logan County, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 986), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 16630) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to extend the time of payment of the amount due 
the Government by the city of Augusta, Ga., reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 9S7), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 16700) 
to amend an act relating to the Public Utilities Commission of 
the District of Columbia, approved March 4, 1913, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 988), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DEWALT, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R, 16764) to 
authorize the commissioners of Northumberland and Union 
Counties, in Pennsylvania, their successors in office, to construct 
a bridge across the West Branch of the Susquehanna River 
from the borough of Watsontown, Northumberland County, Pa., 
to White Deer Township, Union County, Pa., reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 989), whith 
said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ADAMSON, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 16875) 
granting the consent of Congress to Crisp County, Ga., to con- 
struct a bridge across Flint River, Ga., between Crisp and Sum- 
ter Counties, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 990), which said bill and report were 
referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. REAVIS, from the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures, reported the bill (H. R. 17058) to fix standards for 
Climax baskets for grapes and other fruits and vegetables, and 
to fix standards for baskets and other containers for small 
fruits, berries, and vegetables, and for other purposes (H. Rept. 
991),,which said bill and report were referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 14731) to amend 
an act entitled “An act making appropriations for the current 
and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for 
fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for 
other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914,” approved 
June 30, 1913, reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 993), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. VENABLE, from the Committee on Indien Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 11161) providing for the 
taxation of the lands of the Winnebago Indians and the Omaha 
Indians in the State of Nebraska, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 994), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House of the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 13165) authorizing the 
Flandreau Band of Sioux Indians to submit claims to the Court 
of Claims, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 995), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DILL, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 15575) to amend the act of March 
22, 1906, entitled “An act to authorize the sale and disposition 
of surplus or unallotted lands of the diminished Colville Indian 
Reservation, in the State of Washington, and for other pur- 
poses,” reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 996), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. private bills were severally re- 
from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred tc 
the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 
11288) for the relief of S. S. Yoder, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 992), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar, 
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Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10007) for the 
relief of William H. Woods, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 997). which said bill and 
report were referred to the the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 1781) for the relief 
of Nathaniel Monroe, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 998), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 15718) for the relief of Thomas Baker, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 999), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 14679) for the 
relief of Jacob B. Moore, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 1000), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 15725) to confirm 
the entry of John Dowd, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 1001), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions. were intro- 
duced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FITZGERALD. [from the Committee on Appropria- 
tions]: A bill (H. R. 17053) making additional appropriations 
for the Public Health Service for the fiscal year 1917; to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. LEWIS: A bill (H. R. 17054), to provide for the en- 
largement of the publie building at Cumberland, Md.; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 17055) providing when 
patents shall issue to the purchaser or heirs on certain lands in 
the State of Oregon; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 17056) to establish an aerial 
coast-patrol system and for the education and training as avia- 
tors of the aviation section of the Naval Militia of the several 
States; to. the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 17057), to amend para- 
graph 1 of section 406 of the Postal Laws and Regulations; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. REAVIS [from the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures}: A bill (H. R. 17058) to fix standards for 
Climax baskets for grapes and other fruits and vegetables, and 
to fix standards for baskets and other containers for small 
fruits, berries, and vegetables, and for other purposes; to the 
House Calendar. 

By Mr. MANN: Resolution (H. Res. 310) for the appoint- 
ment of a select committee to inquire into the increased price of 
print paper, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. JAMES: Resolution (H. Res. 311) directing the 
Secretary of State to negotiate a treaty with the Austria-Hun- 
gary Government defining the status of former Austria-Hun- 
gary subjects who have become American citizens; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. JAMES: Resolution (H. Res. 312) directing the 
Secretary of State to negotiate a treaty with the Imperial 
Government of Germany defining the status of former German 
subjects who have become American citizens; to the Committee 
on Foreign. Affairs, 

By Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
269) directing the Secretary of the Treasury to acquire by 
purchase the estate known as Monticello, in the State of Vir- 
ginia, including the former home of Thomas Jefferson and lands 
surrounding the same, being about 700 aeres, said property be- 
ing located in Albemarle County, Va.; to the Committee on Pub- 
lie Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KITCHIN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 270) to em- 
power the Treasury Department to import free of duty dry 
eoloring matter for the use of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


PRIVATE: BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARTER of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 17059) 
for the relief of Austin Foster Hitchcock; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 17060) granting an 
increase of pension to Edward Byrd; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. DRISCOLL: A bill (H. R. 17061) granting a pension 
to John Tade; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. DUPRE: A bill (H. R. 17062) granting an increase 
of pension to Amanda Foster; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 17063) grant- 
ing a pension to John Yoder; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LLOYD: A bin (H. R. 17064) granting an increase 
of pension to Minnie E. Pinkerton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 17065) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the military record of Franklin S. 
Trufant, alias Frank Trufant; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORES of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 17066) granting 
a pension to Maggie B. Wagner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 17067) granting an increase 
of pension to Dudley R. Sloan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 17068) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to William T. Dixon; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions.. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17069) granting an increase of pension 
to Robert Carter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27070) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Abbott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 17071) granting a pension to 
Wiliam Estes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 17072) granting an in- 
oven of pension to Al. A. Reineck ; to the Committee on Pen- 

ns. 

By Mr. SLOAN: A bill (H. R. 17073) to award Otto F. Steen, 
late a corporal in Company K, Fifteenth Wisconsin Volunteer 
Infantry, now a resident of Wahoo, Nebr., a special medal of 
honor for gallantry exhibited on frequent occasions throughout 
his military career; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 17074) granting a 
pension to William I. Fowler; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TAGGART: A bill (H. R. 17075) granting an increase 
of pension to Gilbert O. Hoffman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TAVENNER: A bill (H. R. 17076) granting a pension 
to Arcenith Sample; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 17077) granting a 
pension to George H. Wuchter; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of delegates to the 
International Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union, favoring 
woman-suffrage amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petitions of Brookline (Mass.) 
Equal Suffrage Association and delegates to the International 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union at Indianapolis, Ind., 
favoring woman-suffrage amendment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Texas: Memorial of Cuero (Tex.) Commer- 
cial Club relative to the designation, construction, and mainte- 
3 of a system of national highways; to the Committee on 

ds. 

Also, petition of Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, relative 
to wage controversy between employees and railroads; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas: Papers to accompany House 
bill 16267, granting a pension to A. J. Pope; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: Papers to accompany House bill 16835, to 
pension Thomas Stephenson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KAHN: Memorial of Nelson A. Miles Camp, No. 10, 
United Spanish War Veterans, of San Francisco, Cal., favoring 
Nolan minimum-wage bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of citizens of San Francisco, Cal., protesting 
against bills to amend the postal laws; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of San Francisco (Cal.) Chamber of Com- 
mérce, favoring construction of a railroad in Alaska to the 
Bering coal fields; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 
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By Mr. MOORES of Indiana: Papers to accompany House 
bill 17066, for pension for Maggie B. Wagner; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHALLENBERGER: Petition of citizens of Cnm- 
bridge, Nebr., asking Congress to pass a bill amending the Consti- 
tution so that the people may decide whether or not there shall 
be war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SLOAN: Petitions of Dr, F. T. Schowengerdt and 
58 others, of Cortland; C. Oscar Olson and F. D. Petteys, of 
Shelby; and Dr. J. H. Downing and 15 others, of Rising City, 
Nebr., relative to investigation by Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of wage controversy between employees and railroads; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Two petitions of citizen of Beaver County, 
Pa., favoring a Christian amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Ohio: Petitions of sundry citizens of 
Elyria, Ohio, against bill for Sunday observance in the District 
of Columbia; te the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, July 19, 1916. 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we pray for the power of spiritual discernment 
that we may make the correct estimate of things and know the 
final supremacy of character over the forces of this world. We 
thank Thee that Thou hast taught us that the pure in heart shall 
see God; that the meek, the peace lover, the patient, the burden 
bearer conquers in the end. We pray that we may enter into 
league with Thee, that our lives may be a willing submission to 
Thy will, and that we, through the great plan of God, may win 
the lasting peace and blessing of the people whom we serve. 
For Christ’s sake. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL. 


On request of Mr. Sscoor, and by unanimous consent, the read- 
ing of the Journal of the proceedings of the legislative day of 
Monday, July 17, 1916, was dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 

MESSAGE PROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a concur- 
rent resolution (No, 49) providing that in the enrollment of the 
bill (H. R. 10484) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
antl for other purposes, the Clerk be authorized and directed to 
strike out the word “ chairs,” on page 26, line 19, of said bill, and 
to insert in lieu thereof the word “ chains“; and further to strike 
out, in amendment No, 54, the word “circuit” wherever it pre- 
cedes “ court of appeals,” in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. JONES. I am in receipt of a great many letters protest- 
ing against the passage of Senate joint resolution 145, introduced 
by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEWIANDSI, with reference 
to arbitration in connection with disputes between railroad em- 
ployees and the railroads. I have two letters here, one from 
Mr. W. W. Wolcott, chairman of the general grievance commit- 
tee, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, of Seattle, and the 
other from G. O. Barnhart, general chairman Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, of Spokane, setting out in detail their 
objections to this joint resolution. I ask that these two letters 
may be printed in the Recorp and that this statement may go 
with reference to other letters which I receive in regard to the 
matter. 

There being no objection, the letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


GENERAL GRIEVANCE COMMITTEE, 
DROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD TRAINMEN, 
Scattle, Wash, July 12, 1916. 
Senator Wester L. Jonss, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: In answer to the presentation of the 11 of an 
eight-hour day and time and one-half, for freight and yard employees, 
the national conference committee of managers are most insistent that 
the organizations involved leave to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission or to Federal arbitration, under the Newlands Act, the mat- 
ters in controversy, including a mythical proposition of their own so 
oe as to break down almost entirely what we have built up 
n years. 

Most of us believe that it was never intended that the commission 
should handle anything of this sort, and we also believe that this was 
suggested for effect only, that the public might be led to believe we 
had the choice of two propositions. Arbitration has been accepted, 


tried, and found wanting, not once but several times by all of the 


four organizations involved. Compromises resulted, unsatisfactory 
to both sides, and delay in settlement seemed to be the only sure thing 
to look forward to. 

These organizations are creditable, sane, reliable, and among the 
most conservative among labor unions. The strike and other alarm- 
ing talk and publicity is coming not from the organizations but from ` 
the railroad managers, who, when in trouble, try to appear to be much 
concerned over the public welfare while at any other time the public 
is looked at through the wrong end of the spy glass. 

The men are represented on each system by men in my position, a 
chairman for each class of enginemen, one for conductors, and one for 
other train and yardmen. On the lines west of the Missouri River I 
represent by membership in the brotherhood and otherwise about 1,000 
men, about 450 of whom are in this State. Other chairmen of the 
various roads represent somewhere near the same number. These 
men are among the highest type of skilled labor, inteligent, ly 
trained, and efficient. ost of them are men with families and they 
are counted among the best citizens in the State. Almost to a man 
they are American citizens, and together with their wives, mothers, 
and sisters, legally qualified voters, depending upon you for repre- 
sentation in the way of justice. 

Almost unanimously these men feel that the matter in question can 
and should be handled between their representatives and those of the 
railroads, They know that a great hue and cry has been raised by 
the national commercial bodies and they know, too, that behind that 
body is the General ' Association. In reality, the national 
commercial body has been the mouthpiece for the managers, use in 
every commercial club of an there is one or more representatives 
of the railroads whose business it is to further their ends. These 
bodies have heard the pitiful tales of the railroads but they have not 
been fair enough, before posag on the matter, to hear labor's side. 

Congressional intervention is the much sougbt-after ald of the rail- 
roads at this time, If they can secure it in the way of a com- 
pulsory arbitration law or otherwise, it will be very much to their 
advantage, and incidentally very much to the disadvantage of about 

00,000 men and their dependents. As I have intimated, we belleve 
We can secure what other labor already has. if we are allowed to 
proceed alone, and without seriously discommoding the public, if at all. 

As a direct representative of conductors, brakemen, flagmen, and 
yardmen employed in this State and as a citizen of it I have put these 
matters before you as concretely as I believed consistent with the 
seriousness of the case itself, in the hope that you will, as you have 
done formerly, actually lend your aid to the people of the State, and 
by that I mean the majority, the men and women who have made the 
State and maintain it, not to the few individuals who to control it. 

I trust that you will oppose any measures directed, toward com- 
pulsory arbitration or intervention, and I will appreciate an expres- 
sion from you as to your views on this matter. 

Very truly, yours, 
W. W. Wotcorr, Chairman. 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 13, 1916. 
Hon. Westar L. JONES y t, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


My Dear Sin: I am reliably informed that the railroads have already 
caused to be introduced in the Senate and House of Representatives 
Senate joint resolution No. 145, which has for its purpose the referring 
our requests of the railroads for an elght-hour day and time and one- 
half for overtime to the Interstate Commerce Commission to investi- 
gate and report back to Congress, in the meanwhile deferring all action 
until the commission makes this report. This seems to us an unusual 

rocedure, especially at this time when there has been no threatened 

terruption of transportation, nor do we know there will be. ‘True, 
we are taking the vote of t and enginemen at this time, asking 
them for the privilege of using the power of these organizations if a 
satisfactory settlement can not be made. The fact that we are taking 
this vote should not he alarming, because there is only one case in 
history where this vote was not required before a settlement could be 
reached, and yet we have had no serious interruption of transportation. 
We have the same experience with these railroads that the public does; 
the public has to force laws to contro] them, and then afterwards kee 
an army of public servants to compel them to live up to the law. we 
have to force every word of our contracts, and do just as the public 
has to do—spend thousands of dollars to make them live up to the con- 
tract. We have adopted the simple method of computing time in train 
and engine service, “eight hours a day and time and one-half for over- 
time.” This is on a speed basis of 124 miles per hour. The mileage 
constitutes the day, or the basis of the day, and as long as the avera 
time of the train is equal with 12 miles per hour, or the mileage is 
greater than the time on this basis, the penalty of time and one-half 
will not apply; therefore it 1 for the railroads to work their 
train crews under our propositions up to the full limit of the law—16 
hours without ying any overtime. Thus, if a run is 125 miles, over- 
time would not accrue until the lapse of 10 hours; on a run of 150 
miles overtime would not accrue until the lapse of 12 hours. This 
method of computing time is simple, and we are in ho that, if we 
can get it adopted, will be easily understood and less liable to be techni- 
cally violated in allowance of claim for time by officials. 

There is no question but what resolution 145 is the work of the rail- 
roads. They are very anxious to have the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission rule upon this matter, because when they have the rate-making 
body of the country grant our request upon the aryr ee £ they hope 
later to have the same body Spprovs an increase of freight and pas- 
senger rates, and thereby, like the darky’s coon trap, catch them coming 
ae going, and for $1 spent in payment for employees gain $2 in frelgh 
rates. 

In conclusion I wish to call your attention to the inconsistent posi- 
tion of the railroads in calling upon Congress and the public to assist 
them, because, in 1914, when the engineers and firemen west of Chi- 
cago were at the pein 3 B ayers the mediators proposed arbitration, 
which the employees accepted; but we had to vote the men, set the day, 
and even set the hour to leave the service of the railroads to force 
them to arbitrate, and not until —5 were called to Washington, and 
pressure brought to bear by the President, did they consent. 

We shall regret 3 if resolution 145 should be adopted so 
early in the game as now. e think it is premature and unnecessary 
and an advantage sought by the railroads. We do not even know ye 
whether the vote of the membership will sustain any further action 
of the chief executives until it has been counted, and the interruption 
of transportation Is by no means assured. However, the eight-hour 


day and time and one-half for overtime is something railroad employees 
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have long camber’ (eye they feel that the strenuous life of great 
responsibilities ent f 
is involved in excessive hours. 


With a penalty on overtime, it will 


interest in this movement, We know the railroads 1 not concede a 
farthing until they are forced. If the employees are not weakened by 
restrictions made by Congress, we wil) have little trouble in gaining 
what is due them; to binder them prolongs the trouble. I am therefore 
addressing you this very lengthy letter, asking you to consider well our 
side before you cast your vote for any resolution that has for its purpose 
tieing our hands. 
Yours, very truly, 
O. BARNHART, 


General Chairman B. of L. E. Ew. R. & N. System. 

Mr. JONES. I present a telegram in the nature of a memo- 
rial from the Clearing House Association of Seattle, Wash., 
protesting against the special tax upon the banks and upon its 
reinsertion in the revenue bill, it having been cut out in the 
other House. I move that the telegram be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GRONNA. I ask to have printed in the Recorp telegrams 
in the nature of memorials from citizens of my State, protesting 
against the tax on banks in the so-called revenue bill. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 


printed in the RECORD, as follows: 
Faro, N. DAK., July 8, 1916. 
Hon, A. J. Gronna, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Eight hundred North Dakota banks enter vigorous 3 against 
additional tax burdens on banks, mt bankers’ special tax is gross 
discrimination and wholly unwarranted. We urge you to enter strong 


protest before committee. 
NORTH DAKOTA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


BOTTINEAU, N. DAK., July 15, 1916 

A. J. GRONN. 
Wash on, D. 0.: 

Please 8 against reinstating bankers’ special tax in Kitchin 


revenue b 
wicks F. W. Carrro. 


GRAND FORKS, N. DAK., July 15, 1916. 
Hon, A. J. GRONNA, 
Washington, D. O.: 

We are advised effort is made to reinstate in Kitchin revenue bill 
(H. R. 16763) bankers’ special tax of $1 for each thousand of capital, 
surplus, and profits after this provision was eliminated in the House. 
In view of increased income tax and other taxes to which bankin 
business is subjected, we consider special tax unjust and unwarrant 
discrimination. We ask your best efforts to prevent reinstatement of 
this tax in Kitchin bill. lieve this request fs fair, not only to stock- 
holders but to customers also, as they must eventually bear burden of 

sed cost of operation through excessive taxation. Interest on de- 
posits and interest rates must necessarily reflect increased cost of 


operation. 
ve SCANDINAVIAN AMERICAN BANK, 
First NATIONAL BANK. 
NORTHERN Srarn RANK. 
FARMERS AND Mpcuanics’ SAVINGS BANK. 
NORTHWESTERN TRUST CO. 
Grand Forks, N. DAK., July 15, 1916. 
Hon, A. J. Gronna, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


Letter officially signed by all Grand Forks banks protesting bankers’ 
tax in Kitchin revenue bill goes forward to-night by wire. Your support 
of this protest requested. 

M. C. BATCHELLOW, 
Member Boecutive Committee, 
North Dakota Bankers’ Association. 


CANDO, N. DAK., July 15, 1916, 
Senator A. J. GRONNA, 
Washington, D. O.: 


I wish that you would use your influence against the reinstatement 
of the bankers’ special tax that is before your body at the present time. 
I refer to the Kitchin revenue bill. AE 


Mr. WADSWORTH presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Bolton, N. Y., praying for Federal censorship of motion pictures, 
which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a memorial of the Board of Super- 
visors of Ventura County, Cal., remonstrating against the pro- 
posed inheritance tax, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. CURTIS presented a petition of sundry inmates of the 
National Military Home, Kansas, praying for the passage of the 
so-called Volunteer officers’ retired list bill, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Wakefield, 
Kans., praying for a settlement of the difficulties between the 
railroads and their employees by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

Mr. McCUMBER presented a petition of the Commercial Club 
of Drayton, N. Dak., praying for the settlement of difficulties 
between the railroads and their employees by the Interstate 


Commerce Commission, which was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Wheelock, 
N. Dak., praying for the passage of the so-called stock-raising 
homestead bill without the 20-mile radius limitation clause, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
the District of Columbia, praying for prohibition in the District 
of Columbia, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PENROSE presented a memorial of the Board of Trade 
of Philadelphia, Pa., remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation providing for the erection of a Government-owned 
armor-plate plant, which was ordered to He on the table. 

Mr. WILLIAMS presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Eden, Miss., praying for national prohibition, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Starkville, Miss., praying for Federal censor- 
ship of motion pictures, which was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of the District 
of Columbia, praying for prohibition in the District of Columbia, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. ASHURST. I present a petition of the Arizona State 
Federation of Labor praying for the passage of the immigration 
bill at this session of Congress. I ask that the petition may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the petition was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


ARIZONA TATE FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Phoenia, Ariz., July I, 1916. 
To Hon. Henry F. ASHURST 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 
My Dear Sm: I am instructed on behalf of the Arizona State Federa- 
tion of Labor to ask you to use all honorable means to bring about the 
8 at this session of Congress, of the immigration bill, H. R. 


We understand that the above bill has been passed by the tower Honse, 
and it ts feared that it may not be acted upon by the Senate at the 
present session. 

Anything that you may be able to do toward bringing action on this 
bill at the present session will be considered a great favor by the labor 
movement of this State, 

Thanking you, and with best wishes, I beg to remain, 

Very respectfully, yours, 
[SEAL.] Tos. A. FRENCH, 


Seerctary-Treasurer Arizona State Federation of Labor. 


Mr. ASHURST. I have received resolutions adopted by the 
Navajo County Division of the Arizona Branch of the Congres- 
sional Union for Woman Suffrage favoring the passage of the 
Susan B. Anthony amendment to the Constitution. I ask that 
the resolutions may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL UNION FOR Woman SUFFRAGE, 
Winslow, Ariz., June 30, 1916. 

Resolved, That we women voters of Winslow, Navajo County, Ariz., 
meeting this 23d day of June, 1916, conscious of our politi power, 
and determined to use it to obtain political freedom for our eastern 
sisters, do hereby Indorse the Susan R. Anthony amendment. now 
blocked by the Judiciary Committee of the House of Representatives, 
and urge Congress to pass the amendment on to the States for ratifica- 
tion. Be it further 

Resolved, That we call by President Wilson, as the head of his 
party, to use his personal influence to bring about federally the political 
recognition of all the women of our country. Be it 3 

Resolved, That these resolutions be sent to Woodrow Wilson, Presi- 
dent of the United States; to the Vice President as presiding officer 
of the Senate; to the chairman and members of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of the Hense; to the floor leaders of both the Democratic and 
Republican Parties in 8 z and to the Arizona delegation, with the 
request that they be read Into the ConaressionaL RECORD. 

Mrs. Geo. H. Keres, Jr., 
Winslow Member of the Committee 2 the Navajo 
Division of the Arizona Branch of the Congressional Union. 


CALLING OF THE ROLL. 
Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. r 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Johnson, Me. Page Sutherland 
Brandegee Johnson, S. Dak. Penrose Swanson 
tron Jones Ransdell geart 
Clark, Wyo. Kern 
rsen La Follette Robinson Underwood 
Cummins lane Shafroth ‘ardaman 
M Sheppard Wadsworth 
Dillingham Va. Warren 
inger Martine, N.J. Smith, Ga. Weeks 
Gronna Nelson ith, S. C. Williams 
Husting Norris t 'orks 
James Overman Sterling 
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Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I was requested to announce 
that the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Carron] is absent 
on public business. I was also requested to announce the absence 
of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] on public business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. [Forty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the name of absent Senators, and Mr. 
Stove and Mr. Townsenp answered to their names when called. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. THosrpson, Mr. Lopes, and Mr. BECK- 
HAM entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-three Senators have answered 
to the roll call, There is a quorum present. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. CATRON, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 8200) for the relief of M. B. Sitters, re- 
role it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 688) 

ereon. 

Mr. SIMMONS. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 15455) to 
establish a United States shipping board for the purpose of en- 
couraging, developing, and creating a naval auxiliary and naval 
reserve and a merchant marine to meet the requirements of the 
commerce of the United States with its Territories and posses- 
sions and with foreign countries; to regulate carriers by water 
engaged in the foreign and interstate commerce of the United 
States, and for other purposes, and commonly known as the 
shipping bill. I also desire to file a report (No. 689) to accom- 
pany the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. ASHURST, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (S. 20) providing an 
additional appropriation for the Federal building at Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 692) thereon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 5395) to repeal sections 2588, 
2589, and 2590 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 691) 
thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 3690) repealing certain sections 
contained in the urgent deficiency act approved December 22, 
1911, asked to be discharged from its further consideration and 
that it be referred to the Committee on Claims, which was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KERN, from the Committee on Printing, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 6626) to fix the rate of pay for compositors 
and bookbinders in the Government Printing Office, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 690) thereon. 

Mr. WEEKS, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 11129) for the relief of the owners 
of the barkentine Mable I. Meyers and her master and crew, 
and for the relief of the owners of cargo of molasses late on 
board said barkentine, asked to be discharged from its further 
consideration and that it be referred to the Committee on 
Claims, which was agreed to. 


THE FUTURE OF CULEBRA. 


Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Printing, reported 
the following resolution (S. Res. 235) : 


Resolved, That the manuscript submitted by the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Warren] on June 22, 1910, entitled“ Are subterranean 

set canse of Panama Canai slides?” by Hon. Thomas Kearns, former 
Inited States Senator from Utah, be printed as a Senate document 
with illustrations. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be placed on 
the calendar, 

TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILWAY CELEBRATION. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. From the Committee on In- 
dustrial Expositions I report back favorably without amend- 
ment the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 152) providing that the 
Congress of the United States shall participate in the celebra- 
tion of the “ golden wedding” of the first transcontinental lines 
of railway in the United States. I ask the attention of the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] to the report. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, the joint resolution just 
reported carries no ‘appropriation. It simply recognizes the 


importance of the completion of the first transcontinental line 
of railroad which united by rail the two great oceans. This 
event—one of the most important in all our history—the fiftieth 
anniversary of which occurs May 10, 1919, is to be fittingly 
celebrated at the city of Ogden in my State, where the junction 
of the railroads completing the line across the continent was 


effected. But for the great help afforded by the acts of Con- 
gress this event would have been delayed perhaps for a genera- 
tion or more, and therefore it is peculiarly appropriate that the 
Congress should be represented at the celebration, I ask for the 
present consideration of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
read as follows: 

Whereas May 10, 1919, ks the fiftieth i 

of the Union Pacific and Central Pacific n ager 

ing of the rails of each at Ogden, Utah; and 
Whereas the great enterprise was consummated only by the direct ald 

given by the Government of the United States; and 
Whereas this national epoch-making event will be commemorated in a 
manner befitting its international importance by a celebration at 


Ogden, Utah, in 1919, to be participated in b le of 
Nation: Therefore be it 2 7 eee 


Resolved, etc., That the Congress of the United States participate in 
the celebration and that a committee of 12 of its Members be appointed 
to attend and represent the Congress of the United States at sald cele- 
bration, 4 to be appointed by the Vice President in behalf of the 
Senate and 8 by the Speaker of the House of Representatives in behalf 
of the House of Representatives. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 


time, and passed. 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey: 

A bill (S. 6668) for the acquisition of a site for a public 
building at Washington, N. J.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HITCHCOCK: 

A bill (S. 6669) reinstating Benjamin M. Koehler, late major 
of the Coast Artillery Corps, to his former rank and grade in the 
United States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 6670) authorizing the State of Montana to select 
other lands in lieu of lands in section 16, township 2 north, range 
80 east, within the limits of the Huntley irrigation project and 
ear ceded portion of Crow Indian Reservation in said State; 
anc 

A bill (S. 6671) to validate the homestead entries of Anna W. 
Thrailkill; to the Committee on Public Lands, 

By Mr. PENROSE: ; 

A bill (S. 6672) granting a pension to Clarissa F. Dye (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 6673) granting a pension to Daniel Boran (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CATRON: : : 

A bill (S. 6674) granting a pension to John W. McCown; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 6675) granting an increase of pension to James 
W. Bloyd (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

A bill (S. 6676) to provide for the purchase of a site for a 
public building in the city of Bartlesville, Okla.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

A bill (S. 6677) granting an increase of pension to George P. 
Cross; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. TAGGART: 

A bill (S. 6678) granting an increase of pension to Samuel E. 
Nichols; 

A bill (S. 6679) granting an increase of pension to Jasper W. 
Sheemaker (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 6680) granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
Coffman (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 6681) granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
Dolan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 6682) granting a pension to William A. Wilburn 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6683) granting an increase of pension to James N. 
Seip (with accompanying papers) ; and 3 

A bill (S. 6684) granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
Newby (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 
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By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 6685) granting a pension to Lucy Romary, widow of 
Henry Romary (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: 

A bill (S. 6686) granting a pension to Schuyler C. Morgan 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 154) authoriizng the printing 
of 5,000 copies of the Flags of Maritime Nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 


AMENDMENTS TO GENERAL DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. CURTIS submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $12,000 for the repair, rebuilding, and completion of the 
macadam road on the Fort Riley Military Reservation, in the 
State of Kansas, intended to be proposed by him to the general 
deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. RANSDELL submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $27,800 to pay Elizabeth White, administratrix of the 
estate of Samuel N. White, deceased, late of West Feliciana 
Parish, La., in full satisfaction of her claim as reported by 
the Court of Claims, intended to be proposed by him to the 
general deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine submitted an amendment proposing 
to appropriate $1,200 to pay Dennis M. Kerr for extra and ex- 
pert services rendered to the Committee on Pensions during the 
first session of the Sixty-fourth Congress, etc., intended to be 
proposed by him to the general deficiency appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions and ordered 
to be printed. 


THE REVENUE, 


Mr. POINDEXTER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 160768) to increase the reve- 
nue, and for other purposes, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance and ordered to be printed. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—JAMES M’TODD, 


On motion of Mr. pu Pont, it was 


Ordered, That the papers in the pension case of James McTodd (S. 
604, 64th Cong.) be, and the same are hereby, withdrawn, no adverse 
report having n made thereon, 


THE LUTEN PATENTS, 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, at the last session of Congress 
the Committee on Patents was directed to make an investigation 
into the issuance of certain patents to Mr. Luten and to ascer- 
tain whether they were fraudulently issued. The committee de- 
sires me to present and have printed in the Recorp a letter from 
the First Assistant Commissioner of Patents, Mr. Newton, in 
regard to these patents, together with a list of the Luten pat- 
ents, involved in suits reported prior to January 1, 1916, and 
also a list and record of actions in these patents as shown by 
Patent Office files, they having been filed with the Commissioner 
of Patents. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
UNITED STATES Patent OFFICE, 
Washington, D. O., June 5, 1916, 
on OLIA M, JAMES, 


ħairman Committee on Patents, United States Senate. 


My Dear Mr, James: Replying to an request of June 1, 1916, ask- 
ing that an official investigation of the issuance of the Luten patents 
be made, I beg to say that the records of the office have been carefully 
scrutinized without finding any indication of fraud therein, but that you 
may have a résumé of the office actions I am sending herewith all that 
appears of record bearing on this question. 

ince, as e state, it has been charged that the patents were fraudu- 
lently issued, it was thought best to embody in the report the names of 
all the officials who were responsible for al see 3 the patents, the dates 
on which they were allowed, and the general character of the actions 
made in each case by officials of the office, and you will find these 
matters set forth on 3 to 7 of this report. 

These patents have n involved in numerous suits, and you will 
find on pages 1 and 2 of this report a general statement of the result of 
such decisions as have been reported prior to January 1, 1916. 

Some time ago an attorney who had been connected with many of the 
Luten suits sent me a list of these suits, many of which had not been 
reported in any of the published reports, and I inclose this also for what 
it pay be worth to you. 

I also send you herewith copies of the Luten patents referred to in 


this rt. 
Should there be any further information that you desire not in- 
cluded in this report I will be glad to furnish the same if possible, 
Very sincerely, 
J. T. NEWTON, 
First Assistant Commissioner. 
{ 
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LIST OF LUTEN PATENTS INVOLVED IN SUITS REPORTED PRIOR TO JANUARY 
1910. 


818386. Luten v. Dover Construction Co. o Fed. Rep., 405). De- 
an 


murrer to bill overruled. Case still pen: uary 1, 1916. Luten v. 
Rhoads et al. 1 7545 Fed. Rep., 169). does not involve Tals paton 
Luten v. MacAfee (206 Fed. Rep., 175). Noninfringement; defendant 
held to be licensee. Bill dismissed. > 

830483. Luten v. Sharp et al. (200 Fed. Rep., 151). Demurrer to bill 
overruled, Defendant's answer in Luten v. rp (217 Fed. Rep., 76). 
Decree does not involve this patent. 

852970. Luten v. Sharp et al. (200 Fed. Rep., 151, supra,) ; Luten v. 
Sharp et al. (217 Fed. Rep., 76). Decision does not involve this patent, 
Luten v. Washburn “Sngincering News, December 2, 1915, volume 74, 
page 1094, held invalid, 

53183. Luten v. pas (200 Fed. Rep., 151, supra); Luten v. 
Sharp (217 Fed. Rep., 70). Decree does not involve this patent. 
Luten v. Washburn eering News, December 2, 1915, volume 74, 
page 1094, held invalid, 

53202. Luten v. Dover Construction Co., supra; Luten v, MacAfee, 
supra ; Luten v. Washburn Engineering News, December 2, 1915, volume 


74 page 7 5 held invalid. 

853203. Luten v. Dover Construction Co., supra; Luten v. Sharp 
et al. (200 Fed. Rep., 151) ; Luten v. Sharp et al. (217 Fed. Rep., 76). 
8 of this patent. Validity of the patents not in issue. 
Their validity was presumed by the court. Luten v. Maca fee, su ru; 
Luten v. The Town of Lee et al. Wc Fed. Rep., 904). Noninfr ge- 
ment. Bill dismissed. Luten v. Washburn Engin g News, December 
2, 1915, volume 74, page 1094, held invalid. 

853204. Luten v. Sharp et al, (200 Fed. Rep., 151, supra); Luten v. 
Earp et al. (217 Fed. Rep., 76). does not involve this patent, 

923058. Luten v. Dover Con: ction Co., supra. 

933771. Luten v. Sharp et al. (200 Fed. Rep., 151, supra) ; Luten v. 
Sharp et al, (217 Fed. oo. T6). Decree does not involve this patent, 
Luten v. Washburn Engineering News, volume 74, page 1094, held in- 


valid. 

934411, Luten v. Dover Construction Co., supra. 

979776. Luten v. Sharp et al. (200 Fed. Rep., 151, supra); Luten v. 
Sharp et al, (217 Fed, Rep., 76). Decree does not involve this patent, 
Luten v. Washburn Engineering News, volume 74, page 1094, held in- 


valid, 
989272. Luten v. Sharp et al, (200 Fed. Rep., 161, supra); Luten v. 
Sharp et al. (217 Fed. Rep., 76). Decree does not involve this patent, 


as v. Washburn Engineering News, volume 74, page 1094, held in- 


valid. 
852970. Luten v. Rhoads et al, (194 Fed. Rep., 169). Claim 46 held 
valid and infringed. No appeal taken, 


List and record of actions in ge ty patents as shown by Patent Office 


Remarks, 


— ́ —iänmäʃ—äk ͤꝑ—4k ͤ!mdöß]d xk — 


Examiner, B. W. Pond; assistant examiner, E. C. Reynolds, 
Rejected Oct. 16, 1899; amended Dec. 18, 1809. No at- 


torney. 

Examiner, B. W. Pond; attorney, R. L. Ames; associate at- 
torney, 8. N. Pond. 

Examiner, B. W. Pond; attorney, R. L., Ames. 

Examiner, B. W. Pond; attorney, R. L. Ames; associate, 
S. N. Pond. I rejection. 

Examiner, B. W. Pond. 2 rejections. 

Examiner, B. W. Pond: attorney, R. L. Ames. 2 reje2- 


tions. 
og gal B. W. Pond; attorney, R. L. Ames. 4 rejo> 
ons. 


Examiner, B. W. Pond; attorney, R. L. Ames. 2rejestions. 

Examiner, B. W. Pond; attorney, R. L. Ames. 4 rejections, 
xaminer, B. W. Pond; attorney, R. L. Ames; associate at- 
torney, Š. N. Pond. 5 rejections. 

Examiner, B. W. Pond; attorney, R. L. Ames; associate at- 
torney, 8. N. Pond. 2 rejections. 

Examiner, B. W. Pond; attorney, R. L. Ames. 4 rejections. 

Examiner, B. W. Pond; then examiner, W. A. Cowles; 
assistant examiner, N. J. Jewett; Attorney, R. L. Ames; 
then Bradford & Hood. 4 rejections.” A to 


. Court of Appeals, District of 
Columbia, reverse i the commissioner as to claims 1 to 19. 


02. 
933771 | July 7,1909 Examiner, W. A. Cowles; Attorneys, Bradford & Hood. 
No rejection, 
934411 |..... 8 Do. 
979776 | Sept. 39,1910 Examiner, B. W. Pond; then examiner, W. A. Cowles; 


assistant examiner, N. J. Jewett. 7 rejections, Appeal 
ed. Invalid. 


Mar. 9,1911 


attorneys, Bradford & Hood. 2 rejections. Appeal to 
board of examiners in chief on claims 1 to 8. Examiner 


reversed. z 

Examiner, B, W. Pond; attorneys, Bradford & Hood. No 
rejections. 

Examiner, B. W. Pond; then examiner, W. A. Cowles; 
assistant examiner, N. J. Jewett; a! „R. L. 0s; 
then Bradford & Hood. 5 rejections. Appealed to. 

Board of examiners in chief on claims 1 to 9. E: 
reversed as to claims 4 to 9 and affirmed as to claims 1, 2, 


and 3. 
Examiner, W. A. Cowles; attorney, Hood. 1 action. No 


Jan. 31,1911 
June 12,1911 


1004051 | Aug. 22,1911 

rejection. 
1005051 |..... W Examiner, Chas. O. Stauffer: attorney, Hood. 3rejections. 
1009676 Examiner, B. W. Pond; assistant examiner, F. R. Ly- 


brand: then examiner W. A. Cowles and assistant ex- 
aminer, N. J. Jewett. 13 ret ions. Appeal to the board 
of examiners in chief on claims 1 to 12. Affirmed exam- 
iner as to claims I and 2 and 5 to 12. Reversed examiner 
as to claims 3 and 4. Affirmed by commissioner and by 
Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia. Commis- 
sloner's Decisions, 1911, p. 422. 
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List and record of actions in Luten patents as shown by Patent Office 
files—Continued. 


Remarks, 


Examiner, W. A. Cowles: assistant examiner, Geo. C. Wed- 
derburn: attorney, Hood. 3 reections. Apes! to 
board of axaminers in chiefastoclaims1to5. Examiner 


Jan. 4,1912 


Ames theu Hood. 6 resections, A to board of 
examiners in chief, Examiner armed as to claims 2 to 
5. & to 20, 23 to 28. Reversed as to claims 1, 6, 7, 22, 29, 


1 and 3 to d. A to C > 
claim t. Affirmed as to claims 3 to 9. 
Exuminer, W. A. Cowles; assistant examiner, Geo. C. 
Wedderburn: attorney Hood. 2 rejections. my asd 
board of examiners in chief as to claims 1, 2, and 3. Ex- 


A. Cowles’ attorney, Hood. 3 rejections. 
Appeal to board of examiners in as to claims 1 to 5. 
Examiner reversed as to claims 1 to 3 and affirmed as to 


Examiner, W. A. Cowles; assistant examiner, Geo. G. 


uently reopened by 

i 88 $ Q 

assistant examiner, N. ene 
to board 

xaminer reversed. 

Commissioner 


Billings). 

15 claims 1, 2, 4, 5, and 6. 

Examiner, W. A. Cowies; assistant examiner, N. J. Jewett; 
attorney, Hood. No rejections. 

Examiner, W. A. Cowles; assistant examiner, C. M. Royer; 
attorney, Hood. No rejections, 

Examiner, W. A, Cowles; assistant, Geo, C. Wedderburn; 
attorney, Hood. 1 7 

Examiner, W. A. Cowles; pen examiner, N. J. Jewett; 


. 29,1913 
10, 1913 
24,1914 
5,1913 
3,1914 


Jan. 
Nov. 


J . 3 rejec- 
wy in chief. Appeal 
Nov. 24.1914 
Mar. 30,1910 


Design. Examiner, J. H. Carnes. No rejections. 
Aug. 22,1911 > 


Design. Examiner, J. 


STANDARDIZATION OF LIME BARRELS, 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the other day I entered a motion 
to reconsider the vote by which the conference report on the 
bill (S. 5425) to standardize lime barrels was agreed to, and 
also requested the return of the message of the Senate and 
the conference report from the House of Representatives. The 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLarp] asked me at the time to 
take the matter up if he was not here when the report was re- 
turned. So I ask that the vote by which the conference report 
was adopted be reconsidered. I will state that a mistake was 
made in the preparation of the report. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. I ask that the conference report be rejected. 

The report was disagreed to. 

Mr. JONES. I move that the Senate further insist upon 
its disagreement to the amendments of the House and request 
a further conference with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses and that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Carr, Mr. Surevps, and Mr. BANKHEAD conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

POST-OFFICE APPROPRIATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution (No. 49) of the House of Representatives, 
which was read: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring) 
Tixt in the enrollment of the bill (H. R. 10484) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the service of the Post Office Department for 
the scal year ending June 80, 1917, and for other purposes the 
Clerk be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to strike out- the 
word “chairs,” on page 26, line 19, of said bill, and to insert in Heu 


thereof the word “ chains"; and further to strike out in amendment 
No. 54 the word “ circuit” wherever it precedes “ court of appeals” in 
sald amendment. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I move that the concurrent resolution be 
nese to with the following amendments, which I send to the 

es 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments will be stated. 

The Secrerary. At the end of Senate amendment No. 29 
restore the following: 

: Provided further— 

And that the Clerk be directed and authorized to renumber 
the sections of the bill in numerical order; and also to insert 
ae the beginning of the last paragraph of said bill the follow- 

Sec. 6. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution as amended was agreed to. 

COTTON STATISTICS CONFERENCE REPORT (s. DOC. No. 501). 

Mr. SHEPPARD, I submit a conference report on the bill 
(H. R. 4767) authorizing the Director of the Census to collect 
and publish statistics of cotton seed and cottonseed products, 
which I ask may be printed and lie on the table for the present, 

The conference report is as follows: 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4767) entitled “An act authorizing the Director of the Census 
to collect and publish statistics of cotton seed and cottonseed 
products,” after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 6. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 8, 4, and 5; and agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the title of said bill, and agree to the 


same, 
WILLIAM E. CHILTON, 
Morris SHEPPARD, 
Rosert M. La FOLLETTE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
H. W. SUMNERS, 
J. B. ASWELL, 
Gerorce R. SMITH, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


FRANCHISES OF PORTO RICO (8. DOC. NO. 502). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico and ordered to be 
printed : 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

As required by section 82 of the act of Congress approved 
April 12, 1900, entitled “An act temporarily to provide revenues 
and a civil government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” 
I have the honor to transmit herewith certified copies of the 
franchises granted by the Executive Council of Porto Rico, 
which are described in the accompanying letter from the Sec- 
retary of War transmitting them to me. 


Tue Warre House, July 19, 1916. 

: THE CALENDAR. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of unobjected bills on 
the calendar under Rule VIIL 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

FEDERAL JUDGES. 


The bill (S. 706) to amend section 260 of an act entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judi- 
ciary,” approved March 8, 1911, was announced as first in order. 

Mr. NELSON. Let that go over, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I ask that I be permitted to offer an 
amendment to the bill before it goes over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will it lead to discussion? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No. I only want to present an 
amendment, so that it may be made a part of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. NELSON, I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. On page 2, line 10, of the hill, I move 
to strike out the words “if, in his opinion, the public good so 
requires, may ” and to substitute therefor the words “ if he finds 
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that eflicient administration of the business of the court so 
requires, shall.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the amendment be printed, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is suggested that the amendment 
be printed. I do not object to that. 

Mr. NELSON. I have objected to the present consideration 
of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
amd ask that it be stated. 
tain the Senate longer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Georgia will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 2, in lines 10 and 11, it is proposed 
to strike out the words “if, in his opinion, the public good so 
requires, may” and to insert “if he finds that the efficient 
administration of the business of the court so requires, shall.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The bill will go over, and the 
amendment will be printed in the bill and be considered pending. 
BILLS PASSED OVER. 

Air. SMOOT. I ask that the next three bills on the calendar 
be passed over. ` 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Being objected to, the next three 
bills on the calendar, Orders of Business 22, 23, and 27 will be 
passed over. 

The bill (S. 2406) to amend section 162 of the act to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary, approved 
March 3, 1911, was announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL Senators. Let it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes over. 

COST OF LIVING IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 43) authorizing and directing 
the Department of Labor to make an inquiry into the cost 
of living in the District of Columbia and to report thereon 
to Congress as early as practicable, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let that go over, Mr. President. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi insist on his objection? This matter has been on the cal- 
endar now for about four months, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think it is a little too big a question to 
take up right now. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not think it will require any debate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I know it will not require any debate; 
but I am talking about what a big question it is when it shall 
have been inaugurated. It would involve a pretty extensive 
inquiry. What is the necessity of an inquiry into the cost of 
living in the District of Columbia? Is not everybody pretty well 
acquainted with it? 

Mr. KENYON, The necessity is the same as the necessity for 
the inquiry into the cost of living in any other place or a survey 
into the cost of living or into labor conditions anywhere. A 
law has been passed in the District of Columbia limiting the 
hours of labor for women. That will amount to very little, as 
would any survey of conditions, without knowing what is the 
cost of living of wage earners in the District of Columbia. This 
is only as to wage earners. The proposition has been indorsed 
by the Secretary of Labor and the Department of Labor, and it 
is to be the basis for a minimum-wage law in the District of 
Columbia. That is the object of the inquiry. 

There have been hearings before the Labor Committee and 
the bill has twice been reported to the Senate—once at the 
last session and once at this session. If this inquiry is ever to 
be made, there is no use of raising an objection now. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, my objection is based alto- 

gether upon the uselessness of the inquiry. I do not see that 
it is necessary to set the machinery of the Department of Labor 
to work in order to acquire knowledge of the cost of living in 
the District of Columbia. Any committee dealing with any 
legislation can make the investigation for itself just as well. I 
think we have had too many of these rather expensive inquiries, 
taking men in the departments away from their usual work 
and breaking up the routine of their work. I am not opposed 
to that when any useful purpose is to be accomplished, but I 
really do not see any useful purpose to be accomplished in this 
case. : 
Mr. KENYON, Does the Senator from Mississippi think it 
is worth while to investigate the cost of living anywhere or 
to have any survey of living conditions or labor conditions any- 
where in the United States? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, frankly, I do not. 

8 KENYON. Then the Senator differs from a great many 
others. 


The bill goes over. 
I send the amendment to the desk, 
It will not then be necessary to de- 
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Mr. President, I wish to say that this joint resolution is going 
to receive consideration at this session of Congress, Such a 
resolution has passed the other House, and if this resolution is 
not to be considered, while I do not like to object to other reso- 
lutions, and I am not going to do so to-day, I shall insist on 
the next call of the calendar that this joint resolution be con- 
sidered or that none be considered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We are now undergoing a good deal of ex- 
pense in many directions; and while this is a mere drop in the 
bucket, I do not desire any useless inquiry made. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senate joint resolution is slightly dif- 
ferent from House joint resolution 91, which I was going to 
ask unanimous consent to have substituted for it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I feel compelled to insist on the objection. 

Mr. KENYON. I am glad the Senator from Mississippi is 
getting economical. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Being objected to, the joint resolu- 
tion goes over. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that Orders of Business 49, 63, 64, 65, and 
66 may be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Being objected to, the business on 
the calendar stated by the Senator from Utah will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 1082) to prevent the manufacture and sale of 
alcoholic liquors in the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 

„ Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. PENROSE. Let that go over, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2730) to fix the compensation of assistant ap- 
praisers of merchandise, and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes over. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 


The bill (S. 703) to provide for the promotion of vocational 
education; to provide for cooperation with the States in the 
promotion of such education in agriculture and the trades and 
industries; to provide for cooperation with the States in the 
preparation of teachers of vocational subjects; and to appro- 
priate money and regulate its expenditure, was announced as 
next in order. P 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I wish to offer several 
amendments to that bill and then ask to have a reprint of it. 
We can not dispose of the bill at this time, but I should like to 
have made the changes which I desire in order that Senators 
may examine them. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest to the Senator to offer his amend- 
ments and to have them printed. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. One of the amendments, I am sure, 
the Senate will accept at once. It will simplify the bill. It is 
simply a change of date. ‘This bill as drawn would apply to 
the calendar year ending July 1, 1917. Now, we must make 
it for a year later, and I should like to have those dates printed 
in the bill so as to give it an intelligent reading at the present 
time. With the consent of the Senate I ask that these changes 
may be made. 

Then I have two important amendments which I wish to 
offer and to have printed, and I should also be glad to have 
them in the reprint of the bill, so that they may readily be seen 
by Senators. I ask unanimous consent that that direction be 
made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


BUSINESS PASSED OVER. 


The resolution (S. Res. 7) providing that any Senator upon 
his own request may be recorded and counted as present in 
order to constitute a quorum was announced as next in order. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 20) for appointment of a committee 
of Senators to examine into questions relating to the acquisition 
or construction of manufacturing plants to supply the Army 
and Navy with arms, armament, etc., was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1428) to reimburse certain fire insurance com- 
panies the amounts paid by them for property destroyed by fire 
in suppressing the bubonic plague in the Territory of Hawaii 
in the years 1899 and 1900 was announced as next in order, 

Mr. GRONNA. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3551) relating to the procedure in the United 
States courts was announced as next in order. 
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Mr. CATRON. I ask that that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 93) authorizing the erection 
on the public grounds in the city of Washington, D. C., of a 
statue of James Buchanan, a former President of the. United 
States, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. KENYON. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 


over. 

The bill (S. 1107) to amend, revise, and codify the laws re- 
lating to the public printing and binding and the distribution 
of Government publications was announced as next in orcer. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is impossible to consider that measure to- 
day, and I ask that it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS, 


The bill (S. 4654) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to pension 
at the rates stated the following-named persons: 

Joseph Wessler, late of Battery B, Battalion Utah Volunteer 
Light Artillery, War with Spain, $16 per month, 

Charles A. Myers, late of Company B, Fifty-first Iowa Volun- 
teer Infantry, War with Spain, $30 per month. 

William Peters, late of Hospital Corps, United States Army, 
War with Spain, $30 per month. 

Floyd E. Driskel, late of Troop I, First Regiment United 
States Cavalry, War with Spain, $12 per month. 

George Beals, late of Company I, Fifth Regiment United 
States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain. $12 per month. 

Omar E. Brown, late of Company K, Eighteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, $12 per month. 

Anson Meyers, late of Company E, Twenty-fourth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, $40 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Joseph D. Sovern, late of Company H, Eleventh Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, $17 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Virginia Watson, widow of Eugene W. Watson, late rear 
admiral United States Navy, retired, $40 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

James Conway, late boiler maker, United States Navy, Regu- 
lar Establishment, $30 per month. 

Henry Dussault, late of Company H, First Regiment New 
Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $12 per month. 

James C. Larimer, late of Troop K, Eighth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, War with Spain, $14 per month. 

Lizzie Breen, widow of Patrick Breen, late of Troop G, First 
Regiment United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, $12 
per month, 

George Milholland, late of Company H, Twenty-first Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, $30 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. X 

Cyreneus Rodgers, late of Company C, Third Regiment Ken- 
tucky Volunteers, War with Mexico, $40 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

James M. Freeman, late of Company E, Eighth Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, $20 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

John A. Smith, late of Company C, One hundred and sixty- 
first Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, 
$12 per month. 

Caleb St. Clair, late of Company B, Eleventh Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, $20 per month. 

Carrier Thompson, late of Company L, Sixteenth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $20 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

James G. Royse, late of Capt. Parker's company, Iowa 
Dragoon Volunteers, War with Mexico, $20 per month. 

Dennie Dixon, late of Company L, Sixth Regiment United 
States Infantry. War with Spain, $30 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

Julia P. Denny, widow of Frank L. Denny, late colonel and 
quartermaster, United States Marine Corps. $30 per month. 

Louisa M. Fletcher, widow of William Fletcher, late of Com- 
pany G, First Regiment Ohio Volunteers, War with Mexico, 
and captain, Twentieth Regiment United States Infantry, and 
major, United States Army, retired, $40 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

William Bradley, late of Company L, Second Regiment United 
States Volunteer Engineers, War with Spain, $30 per month in 
lien of that he is now receiving. 


Samuel A. Greenlee, late of Company I, First Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $12 per month. 

Caroline Heywood, widow of Charles Heywood, late major 
general commandant, United States Marine Corps, Regular 
shar aie $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 

ving, 

John A. Avirett, late of Company I, Fourteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, $30 per month. 

Andrew Houlihan, late of Company D, Nineteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, $36 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Edward J. Gainan, late first lieutenant Company D, First 
Regiment Montana Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $20 
per month. 

John P. Todd, late of Troop I. Second Regiment United States 
Cavalry. Texas and New Mexico Indian War, $20 per month. 

Sarah Warnack, widow of Frederick C. Warnack, late of Com- 
pany E, Second Regiment Illinois Volunteers, War with Mexico, 
$20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Frank McCabe, late of Company I, First Regiment New 
Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $12 per month. 

Grant E. Getchell, late of Company M, Thirteenth Regiment 
Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $20 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Clifford T. Cheek, late of Company C, Thirtieth Regiment 
United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $24 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Edward J. Cuzzort, late of Company E, Eighteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, and Signal Corps, United States Army, 
Beg ar Establishment, $16 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Louise M. Swift, widow of Franklin Swift, late lieutenant, 
United States Navy, Regular Establishment, $35 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Joseph C. Chilton, late of the United States Marine Corps, 
3 Establishment, $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Elizabeh J. Burt, widow of Andrew S. Burt, late brigadier 
general, United States Army, Regular Establishment, $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Edward Lenfesty, late of Company M, One hundred and fifty- 
seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, 
$20 per month. 

Edward D. Smith, late of Company H, Fourth Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, $16 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

Williamson S. Wright, late first lieutenant Fourteenth Com- 
pany United States Volunteer Signal Corps, War with Spain, 
$20 per month. 

Paul F. Busch, late of Company D, Signal Corps, United 
States Army, Regular Establishment, $12 per month. 

Emer A. Robbins, late of Company L, Sixteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, $20 per month. 

Michael H. Spaulding, late of Company H, Third Regiment 
8 States Volunteer Engineers, War with Spain, 517 per 
mon 

Benjamin Kelsey, late of Troop D, Second Regiment United 
States Dragoons, Regular Establishment, $30 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

Joseph A. Nolan, late of Company B, Forty-fifth Regiment 
United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $24 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Fred Lamke, late of Company A, Second Regiment United 
States Infantry, War with Spain, $12 per month. 

Robert F. Seawell, late of Company B, First Regiment Ala- 
bama Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $12 per month. 

Curt Seay, late of Battery C, First Regiment United States 
Artillery, War with Spain, $16 per month. 

John T. Krenek, late of Company A, Third Regiment United 
States Infantry, Regular Establishment, $30 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

Sophronia Neel, widow of Thomas Neel, late of Company O, 
First Regiment Illinois Volunteers, War with Mexico, $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Samuel C. Cochran, late of Company E, First Regiment Idaho 
Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $12 per month. 

James A. Saurbaugh, late of the Hospital Corps, United States 
Army, War with Spain, $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Frank L. Simpson, late of Company D, Fifty-first Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $15 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

Viola ©. McConville, widow of Edward McConville, late 
major, First Regiment Idaho Volunteer Infantry, War with 
Spain, $35 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


1916. 


Bertha Z. Smith, widow of Howard Smith, late surgeon, 
United States Navy, Regular Establishment, $30 per month. 

Elizabeth W. C. Allen, widow of Charles J. Allen, late briga- 
dier general, United States Army, Regular Establishment, $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Elie Jones Quinby, widow of Ira Quinby, late major, First 
Regiment United States Infantry, and lieutenant colonel, United 
States Army, retired, $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

Joseph H. Cote, late of Company G, First Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $30 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

Maria L. Dougherty, widow of William E. Dougherty, late 
brigadier general, United States Army, $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

Eliza J. Salmon, widow of John Salmon, late of Capt. Thomas 
Graves’s company, Virginia Militia, War of 1812, $24 per month 
in lleu of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 645) to provide for the closing of barber shops in 
the District of Columbia on Sunday was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. GRONNA. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


RECORDER OF DEEDS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


The bill (H. R. 7571) to provide for the appointment of the 
recorder of deeds of the District of Columbia by the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia was announced as next in order. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Let that go over. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, we might just as well 
get rid of that bill, it having been reported adversely ; and if the 
Senator will withdraw his objection, I will move that the bill be 
indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I withdraw the objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Georgia that the bill be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


The bill (H. R. 11240) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. The bill had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Pensions with amendments, 

The first amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, on 
page 2, after line 2, to strike out: 

The name of Jane M. Torrance, widow of Robert Torrance, late of 
Company D, Third Regiment Indiana Volunteers, War with Mexico, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 20, before the words 
“per month,” to strike out “$17” and insert “$12,” so as to 
make the clause read: g 

The name of Edward H. Dalton, late of the Hospital Corps, United 
States Army, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 14, after the name 
“ Hill,” to strike out “ deceased,” so as to make the clause read: 

The name of Sarah ray Snes of Isaac Hill, late of Company G, First 
Regiment Illinois Foot Volunteers, War with Mexico, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. ; 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, line 15, after the name 
“Anna,” to strike out Phillips Shepherd, formerly“ and insert 
“J. Phillips, now Shepherd, former,“ and in line 19, before the 
words “per month,” to strike out “$20” and insert $12,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

The name of Anna J. Phillips, now Shepherd. former widow of Orange 
H. Phillips, late of Company I, Second Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, War with Mexico, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 
per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, after line 21, to strike 
out: 

The name of Peter Black, late of United States Navy, U. S. S. Ohio, 
War with Mexico, and pay him a pension at the rate of 30 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 7, before the name 
“ Harry,” to strike out “the late,” and in line 12, before the 
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word “reaches,” to strike out “it” and insert “she,” so as to 
make the clause read: 


The name of Mayme Hall, widow of Harry C. Hall, late of Company 
G, Nineteenth Regiment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of An e month, and $2 per month addi- 

onal on account of the minor child of the said Harry C. Hall uriil 
she reaches the age of 16 years. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 21, after the word 
Regiment.“ to insert “Indiana Volunteer Infantry, War with 
Mexico,” and in line 23, after the word “ Infantry,” to strike out 
“ War with Mexico,” so as to make the clause read: 

The name of John W. Gahan, late of Company Second Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, War with Mexico, and Company D, Fifty- 
third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, after line 12, to strike 
out: 

The name of Julia Tomlin, de 
of Company A, Fourth Regiment 
Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per mon 
that she now: receiv: 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 8, to strike out: 

The name of Edward T. Conway, late of Company E, Twelfth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 19, after the word 
“Artillery,” to insert “and captain, United States Army, re- 
tired,” so as to make the clause read: 


The name of Mary E. Galbraith, widow of William W. Galbraith, late 
first lieutenant and captain, Fifth Regiment United States Artillery, 
and captain, United States Army, retired, R r Establishment, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, and the sum of $2 
month additional on account of each of the three minor children of the 
said William W. Galbraith until they reach the age of 16 years. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 10, to strike out: 


The name of Louls L. Jones, late of Company I, Second Regiment 
South Carolina Volunteer Infantry, War wi pain, and pay a 
pension at the rate of $12 per mon 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


HEIRS OF HUNDLEY V. FOWLER. 


Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I find that I shall be com- 
pelled to leave the Chamber for an hour or more, and I desire 
to ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of 
calendar No. 246, being the bill (H. R. 8787) for the relief of 
the heirs of Hundley V. Fowler, deceased. It will take but 
moment. The bill has passed the House. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

There being rio objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 8787) for the relief 
of the heirs of Hundley V. Fowler, deceased. It directs the 
Secretary of the Treasury to pay to the heirs of Hundley V. 
Fowler, deceased, $2.202.83 for services rendered in carrying 
mail on route No. 8697, in the State of Texas, from January 1, 
1861, to May 31, 1861; but the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
require, before making payment, from all attorneys having a 
contract with the heirs of Hundley V. Fowler for attorney's 
fees a waiver of all the fees in excess of 20 per cent. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading; read the third time, and passed. 


OSAGE OIL LANDS. 


The resolution (S. Res. 107) relative to leasing of Osage oil 
lands was announced as next in order. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, that resolution might as well 
be indefinitely postponed. The question involved in it has largely 
been settled. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas moves 
that the resolution be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Owen] is not present, and it seems to me that it would be 
advisable to pass over the resolution without taking final action 
on it. I do not know what his views may be concerning it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let it go over. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let it go over. There is no use taking up time 
about it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That resolution has reference to a 
matter which has been disposed of, namely, the leasing of 
Osage oil lands, as I understand. 


dent mother of Archie Tomlin, late 
issouri Volunteer Infantry, War with 
in Heu of 
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Mr. CURTIS. Yes; it relates to a matter that has been dis- 
posed of. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed over. 


BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 1100) to pay the balance due the loyal Creek In- 
dians on the award made by the Senate on February 16, 1903, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1096) to provide for carrying into effect of the 
agreement between the United States and the Muskogee (Creek) 
Nation of Indians ratified by act of Congress approved March 1, 
1901, and supplemental agreement of June 30, 1902, and other 
laws and treaties with said tribe of Indians, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let that go over. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


OTTAWA INDIAN TRIBE. 


The bill (S. 4250) for the relief of the Ottawa Indian Tribe of 
Blanchard Fork and Roche de Bœuf was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the 
Court of Claims, with right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, to consider and determine all legal and equitable claims, if any, 
of the Indian Tribe of Blanchard Fork and Roche de Bouf against the 
United States for the misappropriation of any funds of the tribe or for 
the failure of the United States to pay the tribe any money due under 
way of treaty; and also to consider and determine any legal or equit- 
able defenses, set-offs, or counterclaims which the United States may 
have against the said tribe of Indians, and to enter judgment thereon, 
all claims and defenses to be considered without re to lapse of time; 
and the final judgment and satisfaction thereof shall be a full and final 
settlement of all claims of said Indians against the United States. 

Sec. 2. That suit under this act shall be porun by the filing of a single 
petition setting forth the claims of said Indians, to be verified by an 
attorney or attorneys selected by the claimant Indians with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, as provided by existing law. The Indian tribe of Blanchard 
Fork and Roche de Beuf shall party plaintiff, and the United States 
party defendant, and such suit shall, on motion of either party, be ad- 
vanced on the docket of the Court of Claims and of the Supreme Court. 
Official letters, papers, reports, and — records, or certified copies 
thereof, may be used as evidence. e compensation to be id the 
attorneys for the claimant Indians shall be determined by the Court of 
Claims, but in any event shall not be greater than that provided in the 
contract between the claimant Indians and their attorney or attorneys, 
pore 2 be paid out of any sum or sums found and adjudged to be due 
said Indians. 

Sec. 3. That the balance of any judgment rendered in favor of claim- 
ant Indians may be placed in the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the Indians entitled thereto, and shall draw interest at the 
rate of 4 per cent per annum, or may, in the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Interior, be deposited in such bonded bank or banks as the Secre- 
tary may select and under such ri tions as he may prescribe, and said 

rincipal and interest may, in the discretion of the Secretary of the 
2 be paid to the In 8, or expended for their benefit. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER. 

The bill (S. 3927) for the relief of the legal representatives 
of Francis Busch, deceased, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that bill go over, and that the bills 
following it on the calendar, down to and including Calendar 
No. 254, be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the bills re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Utah will be passed over. 

SUMMER-RESIDENCE HOMESTEADS. 

The bill (S. 1065) to provide for summer-residence homesteads, 
and for other pu was announced as next in order. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, 1 ask that that bill go over. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I hope the objection will not be insisted 


upon. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator that 
on a former call of the calendar I objected to that bill. The 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers], who reported the bill from 
the committee, told me afterwards that, on information he had 
received since the bill had been reported, he was also opposed 
to it, and was glad that I had objected. He also said that in 
the future he would object to the bill if I did not. He is not 
present. The bill is opposed by the Agricultural Department in 
a very strong letter; and while personally, if there were time 
to take it up and debate it, I should not object to debating and 
voting on it, in view of the absence of the Senator from Mon- 
tana I feel disposed to object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made, and the bill 
goes over. 

BILL PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 5126) giving the consent of the United States 
for the bringing of certain suits in the Supreme Court of the 


aaen States, and for other purposes, was announced as next 
n order. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


PENSIONS TO SPANISH WAR WIDOWS. 


The bill (H. R. 54) to pension widows and minor children of 
officers and enlisted men who served in the War with Spain, 
arti insurrection, or in China, was announced as next in 
order, 

Mr. BRYAN. Let that bill go over. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
eer to the consideration of that bill, notwithstanding the ob- 

on. s i 

Mr. PENROSE. I second the motion. 

Mr. SMOOT. That can not be done. We are operating under 
a unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We are proceeding under a unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Unanimous consent was given to 
proceed to the consideration of unobjected bills on the calendar, 
and the Chair holds the motion of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania out of order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, before that bill is finally 
disposed of I will ask if my impression is correct that, accord- 
ing to statements in the newspapers, that bill was included in 
the program of the majority as one of the measures to be acted 
upon at this session? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We decline to discuss that at present. 
The Senator is out of order. We are proceeding under a unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator is not out of order in asking 
a civil question. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I did not mean to be discourteous to 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But the Senator was discourteous. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And if he feels that I was I with- 
draw the statement 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am very glad the Senator does. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Because I would not under any cir- 
cumstances be discourtcous to him. 

an GALLINGER. I have nothing further to say about it 
at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think we ought to stop to 
discuss the measure at this time. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, does the Senator from Georgia 
expect that this bill will lead to any debate? Is there any oppo- 
sition to it? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Oh, undoubtedly. I have vigorously 
opposed it on the floor of the Senate, and others will. 

Mr. PENROSE. I was not informed of that fact. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Oh, unquestionably; yes. It will 
take up considerable time, and that is why it is impossible for 
us to consider it now. 

Mr. PENROSE. I earnestly hope that an opportunity will be 
afforded at an early date for the debate and consideration of the 
measure. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I earnestly hope that we will be able 
to defeat the bill when it comes to be voted on. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I realize that discussion of 
this bill is not in order under the objection which has been 
made, but I merely desire to express the hope that the bill may 
be considered at a very early date and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


BUFFALO RIVER ZINC MINING CO. 


The bill (S. 2530) for the relief of the Buffalo River Zinc 
Mining Co. was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill has been reported from the Committee on Claims with 
an amendment, on page 2, after line 1, to insert: 

Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior shall first make an in- 
vestigation of all the facts concerning said claim, and shall be satisfied 
of its justness and of the good faith of the said company and its officers, 
and that the acts of the agent of the compans 4 reason of which the 
said patents were canceled were done wholly without the knowledge or 
consent of said company or of any of its officers, and shall certify these 
facts to the Secretary of . The expense, however, of said 
investigation, if any, shall be deducted from the amount found to be due 
said company. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary 
hereby, authorized and directed to Day. out of any moneys in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise eppropsiated, to the Buffalo River Zine Mining Co., 
a corporation of St mis, Mo., the sum of $4,200, being the amount 
of money paid by the said comers T° the United States of America, 
on or about the 21st day of July, 1 , as the purchase price of certain 

molle lands in Searcy County, Ark., the tents to which have since 
— canceled at the suit of the United States of America, and the 


of the Treasury be, and he is 


said lands haying been restored to the public domain: Provided, That 
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the Secretary of the Interior shall first make an investigation of all the 
facts concerning said claim, and shall be satisfied of its justmexs and 
of the good faith of the sald company and its officers, and that the acts 
of the agent of the company by reason of which the said patents were 
canceled were done wholly without the knowledge or consent of sald 
company or of any of its officers, and shall y these facts to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The however, of said investigation. 
ifany, be deducted m the amount found to be due said company. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


f BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 4086) to provide for the care and treatment of 
persons afflicted with leprosy and to prevent the spread of lep- 
rosy in the United States was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. That bill will lead to discussion. I ask that 
it may go over. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Rans- 
DELL] had to be absent at this time, but requested me to ask 
to have the bill considered. The same bill has passed the 
House. 

Mr. SMOOT. It can not be considered this morning by 
unanimous consent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


BARKENTINE “ MABEL I. MEYERS.” 


The bill (S. 3270) for the relief of the owners of the barken- 
tine Mabel I. Meyers and her master and crew, and for the 
relief of the owners of cargo of molasses late on board said 
barkentine, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. WEEKS. I ask unanimous consent that House bill 
11125 be substituted for that bill. They are for the same pur- 
pose, but differ in that the House bill has, on line 9 of the 
Senate bill, omitted the words “including interest” and the 
whole of section 2. Otherwise, with the exception of the 
amendment in the Senate bill, they are the same, 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Is the House bill on the calendar? 
Mr. WEEKS. I understand it is. : 
Garis SMOOT. Does the House bill provide that interest shall 
paid? : 

Mr. WEEKS. The House bill eliminates the provision for the 
payment of interest. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts whether the House bill is on the calendar? 

Mr. WEEKS. I have not found it, but I think it is. It has 
passed the House. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WEEKS. I ask that it be passed over temporarily, Mr. 
President. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over tem- 
porarily. 

BILLS PASSED OVER. 

The bill (S. 392) to create in the War Department and the 
Navy Department, respectively, a roll designated as the “ Civil 
War volunteer officers’ retired list,” to authorize placing thereon 
with retired pay certain surviving officers who served in the 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States in the Civil 
War, and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that go over. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am very sorry that that goes over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3526) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the registration of, with collectors of internal revenue, and 
to impose a special tax upon all persons who produce, import, 
manufacture, compound, deal in, dispense, sell, distribute, or 
give away opium or cocoa leaves, their salts, derivatives, or 
preparations, and for other purposes,” was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4971) to authorize the designation and with- 
drawal of water-power sites and the construction of water- 
power and other plants by the United States for the manufac- 
3 nitrates, and for other purposes, was announced as next 

er. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let that go over. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, that is a bill 
which I introduced. As it has been incorporated in another 
a ery and signed, I move the indefinite postponement of 

is bill. 
` The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the in- 
definite postponement of the bill? The Chair hears none, and 
it is indefinitely postponed. r 


The bill (H. R. 406) to authorize exploration for and dispo- 
sition of coal, phosphate, oil, gas, potassium, or sodium was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 10384) to regulate the immigration of aliens 
to, and the residence of aliens in, the United States was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. WALSH. Let that go over. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, was objection made to the 
consideration of this bill—the immigration bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WALSH] objected to its consideration, The bill will be passed 
over. 

STOCK-RAISING HOMESTEADS. 


The bill (H. R. 407) to provide for stock-raising homesteads, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let that go over. 

Mr, STERLING. Mr. President, do I understand that there 
is objection to the consideration of House bill 407? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is. 

Mr. STERLING. I hope the Senator who interposed the 
objection to the present consideration of that bill will not insist 
upon the objection, This is a House bill. It passed the House 
on January 18 last, more than six months ago. It is a very im- 
portant bill, and it seems to me 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask if objection was made? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection was made, 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I ask for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah calls for 
the regular order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What is meant by “stock-raising home- 
steads "? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order has been called 
for. The bill will be passed over. 


RELIEF OF MAIL CONTRACTORS. 


The bill (S. 5206) for the relief of mail contractor was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, just one moment. Will the 
Senator withhold his objection until I can make just a brief 
statement? 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean as to the object of the 
bill? 

Mr. ROBINSON. No. It will take only a moment. 

It was my intention, if no objection had been made to the 
consideration of this bill, to ask for the substitution of a similar 
or identical bill, which has already passed the House. I merely 
want to say that these bills embrace a great many claims for 
carrying the mails during a certain period, which have all been 
audited and found correct, and which ought to be paid all at 
once. The bill ought to be considered and passed. It merely 
heaps consideration of a multiplicity of details upon the com- 
mittees having jurisdiction of these bills. Since they have been 
audited and embraced in an omnibus bill, I think the Senator, if 
he can find it consistent to do so, ought to withdraw his objec- 
tion and let it pass. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that it go over for to-day, and I will look 
it up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over, 

PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS, 


The bill (H. R. 12194) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This bill has been heretofore con- 
sidered and the first amendment agreed to. The Secretary will 
state the next amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, to strike out lines 15, 
16, and 17, in the following words: 

The name of Martin W. ans late of Sompany D, Seventeenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

Mr, POMERENE, Mr. President, this matter was ap for con- 
sideration once before, and I moved at that time to disagree 
to this amendment. I now renew that motion, and if I may I 
will make a very brief statement in regard to it. 

The facts are these: This man served during the Spanish 
War from June 20 to October 26, 1898. Later he reenlisted 
and served in the Philippines from December 12, 1898, to Sep- 
tember 17, 1901, having nearly three and a half years of service 
to his credit. While in the service he became sick, a portion 
of the time while he was in the Philippines, and later he made 
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application for a pension. It was denied him because the medi- 
cal examiner reported that the history of the case showed that 
he had some stomach difficulty prior to his first enlistment. He 
had passed two medical examinations, and was received into 
the service, and rendered nearly three and a half years of 
valuable service to his country, and now he is denied relief 
because the trouble antedated the day of his enlistment. 

I may say further that I think the medical examiner mis- 
understood this testimony. In answer to some questions which 
were asked him the claimant stated that occasionally when he 
had been drinking as a very young man he would vomit, and 
from that slender testimony they concluded that he had this 
serious trouble before his enlistment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, is that the only ground 
upon which this item has been stricken out? 

Mr. POMERENE. I am very glad the Senator has asked 
that question, because of what appears in the record. There 
was some other trouble stated in the record. Later there was 
another examination, and that record was corrected, the medi- 
cal authorities of the Government saying that there was no 
foundation for the first report that was made. I had in my 

on a letter from The Adjutant General on that subject, 
which I turned over to the committee, and do not have it with 
me now. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The fact that this man was accepted by 
the medical officers of the Government, and served three years 
and a half, ought to be sufficient reason for his being pensioned, 
it seems to me. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think so; and I may add just a word 
further—that he is in such physical condition now that he is 
not able to work, and half of the time he can not retain food 
upon his stomach. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Mr. President, I wish to say just 
one word about the motion of the Senator from Ohio. In this 
ease action was taken by the Senate Committee on Pensions as 
reported because of the fact that the claimant himself admitted, 
upon examination, that when he entered the service of the 
United States he had the disease for which he now claims pen- 
sion, That is the report that came to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, and for that reason we recommended that the item be 
stricken out. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator from Maine 
will permit me, is it not to this man’s credit, even if he had 
some previous ailment, that he enlisted and served three years, 
admitting that he had some kind of illness? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Yes; but, Mr. President, I call 
the attention of the Senator from New Hampshire to the differ- 
ence between the law relating to Spanish War cases and the 
law with regard to Civil War cases. It is necessary to show, in 
the case of Spanish War claims, that the soldier suffers from an 
injury received or disease contracted in the service, while under 
the Civil War pension act he is entitled to a pension simply for 
service. 

In this case the claim was made that the claimant is entitled 
to a pension because of disease of the stomach, and it was stated 
by him that he had this disease when he entered the service. 
That is the reason for the action taken by the committee. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
whether he has the exact statement which this soldier made at 
that time? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have a statement from the soldier him- 
self. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. What difference does it make? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, inasmuch as we are pen- 
sioning soldiers who did not serve 90 days, and this man served 
three years and a half, I think we ought to throw aside tech- 
nicalities, 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator from New Hampshire exactly 
expresses my idea on this subject. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I suppose that if this man's 
medical record were perfect he could secure a pension through 
the Pension Office without coming here, could he not? 

Mr. POMERENE, That is true. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The very fact that he is unable 
to secure a pension, notwithstanding his meritorious service, is 
the reason why he appears before Congress for a special act. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. The Senator from Wyoming is 
quite correct in his statement, of course. 

Mr. POMERENE. I may say that the House reported this 
matter favorably and passed the bill, and the Senate committee 
objected simply because of this technicality. I wish to add that 
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this soldier, after nearly three and a-half years’ service, is to 
be turned down because of a technicality, a great injustice will 
be done. After the medical advisers of the Government twice 
examined him and he was twice received into the service and 
then to turn him down because of, perhaps. an incipient trouble, 
which the doctors did not discover, it would be violative of every 
principle of equity for the Government to deny him relief. The 
medical officer who recently made an adverse report is at fault 
in misconstruing a statement made by this soldier. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Ohio where is the amendment to which he objects? 

„ It is on the second page, lines 15, 16, 
und 17. 

Mr. BRYAN. In what war was it that this soldier served 
three and a half years? 

Mr. POMERENE. He served during the Spanish-American 
War from June 20 to October. 26, 1898. He then reenlisted and 
served in the Philippines in Company D, Seventeenth United 
States Infantry, from December 12, 1898, to September 17, 
1901, when he was transferred to Company F, Twenty-third 
United States Infantry, from which he was honorably dis- 
charged on December 11, 1901. 

Mr. BRYAN. The war was over when he reenlisted. 

Mr. POMERENE. Which war? 

Mr. BRYAN. The Spanish-American War, when he enlisted 
the second time. 

Mr. POMERENE. When he enlisted the second time; yes. 
But not when he enlisted the first time. 

Mr. BRYAN. He could not have served three and a half 
years while the war was going on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, was this the amend- 
ment of the committee that was rejected? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; it was. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I thought it was the amendment of 
the Senator from Ohio that I voted against. 

aoe next amendment was, on page 3, after line 5, to strike 
out: 

The name of Samuel P. Kahler, late of Compan 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, cot 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 17, before the name 
Goddard,“ to strike out“ Marcellus“ and insert“ Marcellous,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

The name of Ella M. Goddard, widow of Marcellous Goddard, late 
of Troop I, Bighth Regiment United States Cavalry. Regular Establish- 
ment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, after line 15, to strike 
out: 

The name of John P. Bloodworth, late of Company D, Third ment 
United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay im a 
eee. at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 20, after the word 
“company,” to strike out “in the,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

The name of Martha J. Hovey, widow of Horace W. Hovey, late of 
Capt. Jones's company, Twelfth Regiment United States Infant 8 
War with Mexico, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. y 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 24, after the word 
“ Regiment,” to insert “ United States,” so as to make the clause 
read: 


E, First Regiment 
pay him a pension 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 17, before the word 
“Infantry,” to insert “ Volunteer,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

The name of Benjamin F. Barden, late of Company G, First Regi- 
ment Georgia Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, after line 18, to strike 
out: 


The name of Otto H. Staron, late of the United States Navy, Regu- 
lar Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 
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The next amendment was, on page 9, after Tine 11, to strike 
out: 

The name of Robert H. Beckham, late captain and commissary of 
subsistence United States Volunteers, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 3, after the words 
“ widow of,” to strike out Laurence” and insert Lawrence,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

The name of Grace P. McCarty, widow of Lawrence F. 1 late 
of Company I. Thirty-eighth Regiment United States Volunteer Infan- 
try. Pha with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 11, after the words 
“account of,” to insert “each of,” so as to make the clause 
rend: 

The name of Martha E. Brabson, widow of Charles H. Brabson, late 
of Company B, Fourth Regiment United States Arun War. with 
Spain. and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, and $2 por 
month additional on account of each of the three minor children of the 
said Charles H. Brabson, until they reach the age of 16 years. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line 7, after the name 
“ Cooke,” to strike out “who served in“ and insert “late of,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

The name of William H. Cooke, late of the United States Navy, Regu- 
lar Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, after line 5, to strike 
out: 

The name of Abraham H. Martin, late of Company A, Thirty-fifth 
Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


STOCK-RAISING HOMESTEADS. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. A moment ago I objected to the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 407) to provide for stock-raising home- 
steads, and for other purposes. Since that time I have read 
the bill and I find that I was resting under a misapprehension 
as to its character. I withdraw the objection and request 
unanimous consent to recur to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Public Lands with amendments. 

The first amendment was, on page 3, in lines 8 and 9, to 
strike out the words “subject to the requirements of law as to 
residence and improvements.” . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the end of line 10, page 3, after 
the word “acres,” to insert the following proviso: 

Provided further, That the entryman shal, be required to enter all 
e aid areas open to entry prior to the entry of any noncontiguous 
and, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after the word “of,” on page 8, 
line 14, to insert “residence and,” and in line 16 after the word 
“the,” to insert “ additional,” so as to read: 

Provided further, That instead of residence and cultivation as re- 
quired by the homestead laws the entryman shall be required to make 
permanent improvements upen the additional land entered before final 
proof is submitted tending to increase the value of the same for stock- 
raising purposes, of the value of not less than $1.25 per acre, and at 
least one-half of such improvements shall be pace upon the land 
within three years after the date of entry thereof. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 4, page 3, line 22, after 
the word “entryman,” to strike out the words “of lands of the 
character herein described,” so as to read: 

Src. 4. That zay homestead entryman who bas not submitted final 
proof upon his existing entry, shall have the right to enter, subject 
to the provisions of this act, such amount of contiguous 

. nated for entry under the provisions of this act as shall. 


Mr. STERLING. As to the amendment last read, striking 
out the words “of lands of the character herein described,” I 
ask that it be not agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. If there is going to be any change in the bill 


lands desig- 


as it was reported from the committee it is going to iead to 
discussion, and I must object to its consideration. 
Very well, I will withdraw the request. 


Mr, STERLING, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

Mr. BORAH. Are we proceeding with the consideration of 
unobjected bills? ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We are. 

Mr. BORAH. I shall have to object to this bill, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I hope the Senator will not do that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Regular order! 

Mr. SHAFROTH. ‘This bill has been on the calendar for a 
long time, and a great many people in the West are interested 

S 
7 The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order has been called 
or. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I say just a word? We 
have no time to discuss the bill under this order, and that is 
the reason why I objected. If you will take it up and give us 
an opportunity to make some amendments and deal with the 
bill, I have no disposition to prevent its passage. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

Mr. OVERMAN. Regular order! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is called for, and 
the bill goes over. 

CHILD LABOR. 

The bill (H. R. 8234) to prevent interstate commerce in the 
products of child labor, and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

The Secretary. Order of Business 353 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. What became of House bill 8234? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It went over. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Was that objected to? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. OverMAN] objected to it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I am sorry that objection should be 
made to that bill. ; 

Mr. OVERMAN. I objected. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I understand that both the great 
political parties have declared in favor of it. 

Mr, OVERMAN. Mr. President, the regular order. 5 

Mr. NORRIS. May I ask the Senator if it is the intention o 
the majority to pass this bill at the present session? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do not know whether it is the inten- 
tion or not: à 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The regular order! 

Mr. ROBINSON. I desire to express the hope that this bill 
may receive consideration. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Regular order! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to express the 
hope that either the unanimous-consent agreement shall be lived 
up to or be set aside. Otherwise it is a waste of time. The next 
bill on the calendar will be announced, è 


CONVICT-MADE GOODS. t 


The bill (S. 4060) to limit the effect of the regulation of 
interstate commerce between the States in goods, wares, and 
merchandise wholly or in part manufactured, mined, or pro- 
duced by convict labor or in any prison or reformatory was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The bill will go over. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS, 


The bill (H. R. 13620) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War. and to widows of such soldiers and sailors was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. The bill had been 
reported from the Committee on Pensions with amendments. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, on 
page 1, after line 9, to strike out: 

The name of Florence B. Eckert, widow of David Eckert, late of 
Company I, Sixteenth Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Estab- 
lishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 14, before the words 
“late of,” to strike out the name “ Minnich” and insert “ Min- 
nick,” so as to make the clause read: 


The name of William F. Minnick, late of Company K, Eighteenth 
Regiment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, after line 5, to strike out: 


The name of Thomas W. Oastler, dependent father of Paul R. Oastler, 
late of United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 5, line 6, before the word 
“assistant,” to insert “late,” and in line 8, before the words 
“per month,” to strike out “$24” and insert “$30,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

The name of Elizabeth O. Sawyer, widow of General James E. Sawyer, 
late assistant quartermaster general with rank of colonel, United States 
Army, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, after line 17, to strike 
out: 

The name of Geor: 
Regular Establishmen 
month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 6, after line 3. to strike out: 

The name of Nellie L. Wilson, widow of George M. Wilson. late of 
Company F, Ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, War with 
Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving, and $2 per month additional on account of 
the minor child of the said George M. Wilson until he reaches the age 
of 16 years. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of 
the Senator having the bill in charge to a letter I have received 
from Representative DENISON in relation to Nellie L. Wilson, an 
individual whom this Congressman personally knows. He says 
since the report was made of her condition Mrs, Wilson has be- 
come wholly disabled by a stroke of paralysis which has per- 
manently paralyzed one side of her body, and she is otherwise 
permanently disabled by chronic rheumatism to such an extent 
that she is unable to perform any work, and most of the time 
can not even comb her hair and dress herself. 

I will say that I agreed that this item should be stricken out 
upon the testimony which was before the committee, but in this 
letter the Congressman tells me that he is personally acquainted 
with Mrs. Wilson and knows this statement to be true. If it is 
true we ought not to agree to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I have not just in mind the particu- 
lar case. Will the Senator call my attention to the action of 
the Senate committee? : 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the amendment striking out the name of 
Nellie L. Wilson on page 6. widow of George M. Wilson, late of 
Company F, Ninth Regiment Minois Volunteers, War with 
Spain. The House gave her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. We struck that out. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. She was restored to $12. 

Mr. SMOOT. She was restored to $12 on the testimony that 
was before the committee, and I agreed that it should be 
stricken out. As I said, I have a letter from Congressman 
Denison giving the facts I have just stated, and if those facts 
be true, then she is entitled to a pension of $20 a month, and we 
ought to disagree to the amendment. 

Mr. JAMES. Let her have the increased pension. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I have no objection to rejecting the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendinent was, at the top of page T, to strike out: 

The name of Martin V. Stanton, late of Company I, Twenty-first 
Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, after line 8, to strike out: 

The name of Samuel Armistead, late of Company G, Ninth Regiment 
New York Volunteer ede i War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, after line 14, to strike 
out: 

The name of Louis S. Harris, late of Battery A, Third United States 
3 War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, after line 6, to strike 
out: 

The name of Anna J. Meilstrup, dependent mother of Elmer M. Mell- 
strup, late of the United States steamship Maine, United States Navy, 
Regu lar Establishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month, 

Mr. SMOOT. Representative Loup wrote me, July 14, 1916, in 
relation to the pension for Anna J. Meilstrup, the dependent 
mother of Elmer M. Meilstrup. The Senate committee struck 
out the item upon the ground that the mother at the time of the 
death of her son was certainly not a dependent upon the son, 
and which I thought was perfectly right. Congressman Loup 
sends me the following affidavit from Anna J. Meilstrup, sworn 
before a notary public May 25, 1916, She says: 

Anna Mellstrup, of Grayling, Mich., being duly sworn, deposes and 
says that she has three sons, Spencer, a „ married, now living at 
Lansing, Mich.; Ambrose, age 24, marri Bay City, Mich.; and Carle- 


Zederbaum, late of the United States Navy, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
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ton, age 17, living with her at home. Deponent further says that her 
sad sons, Spencer and Ambrose, earn barely enough to support them- 
selves and family, and that she receives no support from them what- 
ever, and that Carleton is a junior, in h school, and is dependent 
upon deponent for his support, as is also her daughter, Cornelia, who 
is living at home with her. 

That the land at Turner was sold five years ago, 


and 
from the sale thereof has been her onl e 


means of support since that 
and that this money is now practically gone; that she still owns 
her bouse and lot in the village of Grayling, but that the same is in 
need of repairs, and the tax rate and the cost of living in said village 
is high. hat she has had a great deal of sickness in her family, and 
has expended for medical attendance during the past year’ approxi- 
mately $567. That depondent has been in delicate health for some 
time, and still is, and during the past year she has been under the 
doctor's care for a period of seven months, and was in the hospital for 
five weeks in a serious condition. And further deponent saitb not. 

NNa J. MEILSTRUP. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 17th day of March, 1916. 

[spa] LEN SMITH 

Notary Public, Crawford County, Mich. 

My commission expires May 25, 1918. 

I simply present it to the Senate now, as I promised Congress- 
man Loup I would do, and it is for the Senate to say whether it 
wants to disagree to the amendment or not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Will the Senator from Utah state 
the amount of property which the dependent mother owns? 

Mr. SMOOT. In the affidavit? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Maine. In the report which came to us, if 
the Senator has it before him. 

Mr, SMOOT. I have not the report in my file; but it was 
the sale of a farm, as I remember, for about $2,500. She refers 
to that in this affidavit, saying there was but little of that money 
left, and she is now dependent upon what little is left. I sup- 
pose it must be only a few hundred dollars from the testimony. 
I told Congressman Loup I would present the ease to the Senate, 
and if the Senate felt like disagreeing to the amendment and 
allowing the mother to receive the pension, well and good. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


UNSURVEYED ISLANDS IN MINNESOTA, 


The bill (S. 4287) to grant unsurvexed islands to the State of 
Minnesota for forestry purposes was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands with amendment, on page 1, line 8, after the first word 
“That,” to insert “the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized to cause to be surveyed ”; in line 7, before the word 
“Indian,” strike out the word “or,” and, after the word“ In- 
dian,” in the same line, to insert “or any other“; in the same 
line, after the word “reservation,” to insert “or lands to be 
sold for the benefit of Indians”; in line 11, after the word 
“ granted,” to insert the words “to the State,” so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized to cause to be surveyed the unsurveyed islands in lakes and 
streams north of the forty fie degree of latitude, in the State of 
Minnesota. which are not included in any national forest, Indian, or 
any other reservation, or lands to be sold for the benefit of Indians and 
the title to which is in the United States, be, and the same are hereby, 
granted to the State of Minnesota as additions to the State forests of 
said State. The islands hereby granted to the State shall be used as 
additions to State forests only: and should the State of Minnesota 
abandon the use of said islands for such purpose, the same shall revert 
to the United States. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

BLACKFEET INDIAN RESERVATION LANDS. 


The bill (S. 793) modifying and amending the act providing 
for the disposal of the surplus unallotted lands within the 
Blackfeet Indian Reservation was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to ask the Senator from Montana a ques- 
tion in relation to the bill before deciding as to whether I shall 
object to its consideration. There was a delegation of Black- 
feet Indians here in Washington for a month. They called at 
my home several times in relation to this matter. I understood 
from them that they were trying to get both factions together, 
and they objected strenuously to the bill as it was originally 
presented. I ask the Senator if the amendment that is offered 
by the committee has been agreed to by both factions. 

Mr. WALSH. By all parties. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I have no objection. 


1916. 


There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs with an amendment, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 


That so much of the Indian appropriation act of March 1, 1907 
(34 Stat. L., pp. 1015 and 1035), as relates to the disposal of the 
surplus unallotted lands within the Blackfeet Indian Reservation in 
Montana is hereby modified and amended so as to authorize the dis- 
pomar, in the manner provided for in that act, of the surplus unallotted 
ands only within the reservation which lie east of the range line 
between ranges 7 and 8 west: Provided, That the Secretary of the 
Interior may make allotments under existing laws within the dimin- 
ished reservation to any living children of said Blackfeet Tribe who 
have not beretofore been allotted, so long as any unallotted tribal or 
reseryation lands shall remain A TPR | of: Provided further, That 
nothing herein shall be construed to repeal the grants of land made 
by the act of March 1, 1907, to religious institutions and to the State 
of Montana for schoo purposes nor repeal the authority of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to d se of any lands within said reservation 
suitable for town-site purposes as provided by that act: And provided 
further, That the State of Montana, in making indemnity school selec- 
tions, shall be confined to the surplus nonirrigable lands within the 
territory subject to disposition under this act. 

Sec. 2. That the 1 of the act of March 1, 1907, which re- 
quires a division of the funds received from the sale of the surplus lands 
immediately upon the date of the approval of the allotments of land, 
is hereby repealed, and there is hereby appropriated, out of soy money 
in th Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $750,000, to 
be immediately available and remain available until expended, which 
sum may be expended by the Secretary of the Interior for the purchase 
of stock cattle, to be administered for the benefit of the Blackfeet 
Indians as a tribal herd or distributed to them per capita, in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Interior, for 1 EE 
building, rebuilding, repairing, and furnishing Indian homes, digging 
wells in connection therewith, and for other pu conducive to 
the advancement of the Indians toward civilization and self-support: 
Provided, That the pro rata shares of old and 8 Indians, of the 
sum of $750,000, herein appropriated, may be paid to them in cash 


Sec. 4. That any and all minerals, including coal, oll, and 
the lands hereby opened are reserved for the benefit of the In s of 
said reservation: Provided, That the allotments heretofore or which 
may hereafter be made of jands classified as coal or valuable for coal 
or other sant Raa Pn to perenn me pateni perps sonm 
a reservation o e coal, oll, or gas, or other eral deposits for the 
benefit of the said tribe. 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to announce, at such time as in his opinion seems 
prope, the charge for construction of the irrigation system on the Black- 
eet Indian Reservation in Montana, which s lea each 
acre of land irrigable by the system on said reservation. Such charges 
shall be assessed against the land irrigable by the system on sald reser- 
vation in the proportion of the total construction cost which each acre 
of such land bears to the whole area of irrigable land thereunder. 

On the Ist day of December after the announcement by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior of the construction charas the allottee, entryman, 
purchaser, or owner of such irrigable land which might have been fur- 
nished water for irrigation during the whole of the preceding irrigation 
season, from ditches actually constructed, shall pay to the superin- 
tendent of the reservation where the land is located, for deposit to the 
credit of the United States as a reimbursement of the appropriations 
made or to be made for construction of said irrigation system, 5 per 
cent of the construction charge fixed for his land as an initial install- 
ment, and shall pay the balance of the ve in 15 annual installments, 
the first 5 of which shall each be 5 per cent of the construction charge, 
and the remainder shall each be 7 = cent of the construction charge. 
The first of the annual installments shall become due and payable on 
December 1 of the fifth calendar year after the initia] installment: Pro- 
vided, That any allottee, entryman, purchaser, or owner may, if he so 


8. in 


i 
elects, pay the whole or any part of the construction cha within 
any shorter period : Provided further, That the Secretary of the Interior 
may, in his discretion, grant such extension of the time for payments 


herein required from Indian allottees or their heirs as he may determine 
eel’, and necessary, so long as such land remains in Indian title. 

at the ‘tribal funds heretofore covered into the Treasury of the 
United States in partial reimbursement of appropriations made for con- 
structing the irrigation system on said reservation shall be placed to 
the credit of the tribe and be available for such expenditure for the 
benefit of the tribe as 127 be made under existing law. 

The cost of constructing the irrigation system to irrigate allotted 
lands of the Indians on said reservation shall be reimbursed to the United 
States as hereinbefore provided, and no further reimbursements from the 
tribal funds shall be made on account of sald irrigation works, except 
that all charges against Indian allottees or their heirs berein authorized 
unless otherwise paid, may be from the individual shares in the 
tribal funds, when the same is available for distribution, in the dis- 
cretion of the Secre of the Interior. 

That tn addition to the construction charges every allottee, entryman, 
purchaser, or owner shall pay to the superintendent of the reservation 
a maintenance and operation charge, based upon the total cost of main- 
tenance and operation of the system on the said reservation, and the 


Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to fix such maintenance 
and operation charge upon such basis as shall be equitable to the owners 
of the irrigable land. Such charges, when collected, shall be available 
for expenditure in the maintenance and operation of the system on the 
said reservation: Provided, That the delivery of water to any tract of 
land may be refused on account of nonpayment of any charges hercin 
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authorized, and the same may, in the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Interior, be collected by a suit for money owed: Provided further, That 
the rights of the United States heretofore acquired to water for Indian 
lands referred to in the foregoing 8 namely, the Blackfeet 
Reservation land, shall be continued full force and effect until the 
Indian title to such land is extinguished. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


RETIRED NAVAL PETTY OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN. 


The bill (S. 833) to provide that petty officers, noncommis- 
sioned officers, and enlisted men of the United States Navy and 
Marine Corps on the retired list who had creditable Civil War 
service shall receive the rank or rating and the pay of the next 
higher enlisted grade was announced as next in order, 

Mr. BRYAN. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The bill will go over. 


ELWIN CARLTON TAYLOR. 


The bill (S. 1807) to reinstate Elwin Carlton Taylor as a 
passed assistant surgeon in the United States Navy was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes the Presi- 
dent of the United States, in his discretion, to appoint Acting 
Asst. Surg. Elwin Carlton Taylor, United States Navy, to the 
grade of passed assistant surgeon, United States Navy, as an 
additional number, to rank next after the fifty-ninth officer in 
lineal standing on the list of passed assistant surgeons, and that 
no back pay or allowances shall accrue as a result of the passage 
of this act; but the said Elwin Carlton Taylor shall be required 
to satisfactorily pass the usual examinations required by law to 
determine his physical, mental, moral, and professional fitness 
to perform the duties of the grade to which he is to be appointed. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILLS POSTPONED INDEFINITELY. ` 


The bill (S. 4054) to reorganize and increase the efficiency of 
the personnel of the Hospital Corps of the United States Navy, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. TILLMAN. This and the next bill, the bill (S. 3521) to 
establish a United States Naval Reserve, have already been pro- 
I move that the bills 
be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


FORT PECK INDIAN RESERVATION. 


The bill (5. 4761) providing for the classification, appraisal, 
and disposal of certain lands within the former Fort Peck Indian 
Reservation, Mont., was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Is there coal on this land? 

Mr. WALSH. There is coal on the reservation. Under the 
act opening it, passed in 1908, that land can not be appropriated 
by homesteaders. In 1910 Congress passed a general law allow- 
ing homestead entries to be made on coal land, the coal to be re- 
served to the Government; but that act can not be made appli- 
cable to the Fort Peck Reservation, it being applicable only to 
public lands, 

This bill is intended to make the general act of 1910 applicable 
to lands on the Fort Peck Reservation, and it provides that the 
lands shall be open to homestead entry and that the coal in the 
lands shall be reserved and the coal disposed of for the benefit 
of the Indians. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I wish to ask the 
Senator from Montana one question. I ask the Senator whether 
it has been definitely determined by proper legal authority as to 
whether or not lands in a condition such as is described in the 
bill are public lands or Indian lands. 

Mr. WALSH. Iam of the impression that it is held that these 
are not public lands, that they are open to disposition only under 
the special act of 1908, and thus would not fall under the opera- 
tion of the general statute applicable to public lands, 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I was very anxious to get the 
Senator’s opinion, because I take it it is a legal opinion. There 
have been a variety of holdings in the Department of the Interior 
as to the exact status of land upon ceded portions of Indian 
reservations. They have found sometimes when they have been 
applied for as public lands that they were held to be Indian lands 
and when they have been thought to be leased from the Indians 
they have been held to be public lands. 8 

I am glad to get the statement of the Senator that in h 
opinion these are undoubtedly public lands. 
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Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Montana a question. Do I understand that the act applies 
solely to Indian lands in the State of Montana? 

Mr. WALSH. To lands in the Fort Peck Reservation only. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Very well. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

COMALITTEE ON FISHERIES. 

The next business on the calendar was Senate resolution 119, 
authorizing the Committee on Fisheries to employ a stenographer 
to report its hearings held before the committee. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that go over. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over. 


PULIO HEALTH SERVICE, 


The bill (S. 2215) to provide divisions of mental hygiene and 
rural sanitation in the United States Public Health Service was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. WORKS. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS, 


The bill (S. 5914) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

ne proposes to pension the following persons at the rates 
stated: 

William Bell, late of Company A, Twenty-fourth Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, $24 per month. 

Michael Lacey, late of Company L, Third Battalion Engineers, 
United States Army, War with Spain, $12 per month. 

Margaret Rowseli, widow of George Rowsell, late of Company 
D, Fourth Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Estab- 
lishment, $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Odelon Valcour, late of Seventy-eighth Company, United 
States Coast Artillery Corps, Regular Establishment, $20 per 
month. 

John E. Halaas, late of Company I, Thirty-sixth Regiment 
United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $12 per 
month. 

Michael Urell, alias Charles Welsh, late of Company K, Seven- 
teenth Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establish- 
ment, $20 per month. 

Thomas F. Lancaster, late of Troop E, Eleventh Regiment 
United States Volunteer Cavalry, War with Spain, $12 per 
month. 

Adesta L. Kendall, widow of Lucius H. Kendall, late colonel 
First Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $30 
per month. 

Wilber Feaster, late of Company C, One hundred and sixty- 
first Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $12 
per month. 

Joseph T. Kling, late of Company G, Second Regiment Ken- 
tucky Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $20 per month. 

Minnie A. Curtis, widow of Lee A. Curtis, late of Battery B, 
Utah Volunteer Light Artillery, War with Spain, $12 per month. 

Thomas E. Sims, late of Company K, Twenty-first Regiment 
Kansas Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $12 per month. 

Jennie G. George, widow of Charles P. George, late captain, 
Sixteenth Regiment United States Infantry, and major, United 
States Army, retired, Regular Establishment, $35 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving, and $2 per month additional 
on account of the minor child of said Charles P. George until 
she reached the age of 16 years. 

George A. Wilson, late of Battery C, Utah Volunteer Light 
Artillery, War with Spain, $24 per month. 

Henry Lee, late of Company K, Second Regiment Oregon 
Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain. $12 per month. 

Mary 8. Colborn, widow of Robert G. Colborn, late of Com- 
pany G, Fifteenth Regiment United States Infantry, War with 
Spain, $12 per month, and $2 per month additional on account 
of the minor child of said Robert G. Colborn until he reaches the 
age of 16 years. 

Edward Smith, late of Company E, Sixteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, $8 per month. 

Martha L. Sternberg, widow of George M. Sternberg, late 
brigadier general and Surgeon General United States Army, 
Regular Establishment, $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

Henry Koehler, late of Troop D, Seventh Regiment United 
States Cavalry, War with Spain, $18 per month. 


William R. Claxton, late of Company B, Second Regiment 
New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $20 per month. 

Dale C. Cook, late of Company C, Fortieth Regiment United 
States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $20 per month. 

Raymond Christian, late of Company B, Nineteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, $8 per month. 

George P. Thompson, late of Company B, First Regiment 
wer Virginia Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, §8 per 
mon 

Henry Sparman, late of Company G, Second Regiment Loui- 
siana Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $12 per month. 

Milford W. Oxley, late of U. S. S. Franklin, United States 
Navy, Regular Establishment, $24 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

John B.- Lucas, late of Battery A, Missouri Volunteer Light 
Artillery, War with Spain, $12 per month. 

Minnie Jeffers, widow of Le Roy Jeffers, late of Company I, 
First Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain 
$12 per month and $2 per month additional on account of each 
of the minor children of said Le Roy Jeffers until they reach 
the age of 16 years. 

Fonetta W. D. Scott, widow of Bernard O. Scott, late com- 
manier United States Navy, Regular Establishment, $30 per 
month. 

John McClintic, late of Company G, One hundred and fifty- 
ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, 
$12 per month. 

Minnie Kinder, widow of Everett Kinder, late of Company D, 
Thirty-fifth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, and 
One hundred and third Company, United States Coast Artil- 
lery, War with Spain, $12 per month and $2 per month addi- 
tional on account of each of the minor children of the said 
Everett Kinder until they reach the age of 16 years. 

William Meyers, late of Company M, Twentieth Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, $16 per month. 

Joseph England, late of Company B, Ninth Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $12 per month. 

George W. Mosier, late of Company C, Second Battalion, 
Nineteenth Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Estab- 
lishment, $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Reuben Allred, late of Company A, Mormon Battalion, Iowa 
Volunteers, War with Mexico, $50 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

Harry B. Helm, late of Company A, One hundred and fifty- 
eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, 
$12 per month. 

George Rhode, late of Troop I, Second United States Cavalry, 
Regular Establishment, $17 per month. 

Margaret S. Gemberling, widow of John W. Gemberling, late 
second lieutenant Company F, One hundred and seventy-second 
Regiment Pennsylvania Drafted Militia Infantry, and dependent 
mother of George B. Siegles, late of Company A. Fourth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, War with Spain, $20 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Jennie S. Gilman, widow of Forrest J. Gilman, late of Com- 
pany M, First Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, War with 
Spain, $12 per month and $2 per month additional on account 
of each of the minor children of the said Forrest J. Gilman 
until they reach the age of 16 years. 

William A. Bowen, late of Company E, Third Regiment 
Georgia Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $12 per month. 

Mary A. C. Kaigler, widow of William Kaigler, late of Com- 
pany D, First Regiment Georgia Volunteers, War with Mexico, 
$20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Willie Hall, late of Company E. Third Regiment Wisconsin 
Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $8 per month. 

Thomas Campbell, late of Battery L, First Regiment United 
States Artillery, Regular Establishment, $12 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

Caroline Carr, dependent mother of William H. Carr, Com- 
pany A, Thirty-third Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry; 
Alvin Carr, Company K, Thirtieth Regiment United States In- 
fantry; and Philo V. Carr, Company K, Thirtieth Regiment 
United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $20 per 
month. 

Charles Groves, late of Company D, Seventh Regiment United 
States Infantry, War with Spain, $24 per month. 

Newton H. Reed, late of Company M, Fourth Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $12 per month. 

Oliver Bryant, late of Company F, Fifteenth Regiment Minne- 
sota Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $12 per month. 

Horace A. Gerald, late of Company K, First Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $12 per month. 
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Sarah J. Lewis, widow of Samuel Lewis, late of Company O, 
Mormon Battalion, War with Mexico, $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

Jen Rody Chauncey, late of Company H, Seventeenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, $24 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Charles M. Bradbury, late of Company G, First Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $24 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Robert H. Cowan, late second lieutenant Company K, Second 
Regiment North Carolina Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Irene Blalock, widow of Vernon D. Blalock, late of Sixth 
Battery, United States Field Artillery, Regular Establishment, 
$12 per month and $2 per month additional on account of the 
minor child of said Vernon D. Blalock until she reaches the age 
of 16 years. 

Joseph W. Carrier, late of Company A, Third Regiment Ten- 
nessee Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $20 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

William B. Hanley, late of Company F, Third Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $12 per month. 

Peter F. Weasel, late of Company I, Sixteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, $10 per month. 

Karl S. Newstrom, late of Company H, Second Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $12 per month. 

Margaret A. Ede, widow of Alfred L. Ede, late lieutenant 
(junior grade), United States Navy, Regular Establishment, 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving, and $2 per 
month additional on account of each of the minor children of 
said Alfred L. Ede until they reach the age of 16 years. 

Flora C. Plumb, widow of Charles F. Plumb, late of Com- 
pany A, Fourth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, 
War with Spain, $12 per month. 

Margaret R. Thompson, widow of Richard E. Thompson, late 
colonel, Signal Corps, United States Army, Regular Establish- 
ment, $30 per month. 

Mary O'Hara Carnes, widow of John Carnes, late of Battery 
M, Seventh Regiment United States Artillery, War with Spain, 
$12 per month, and $2 per month additional on account of each 
of the minor children of said John Carnes until they reach the 
age of 16 years. f 

Grace W. Post, widow of Henry B. Post, late second lieuten- 
ant, Twenty-fifth Regiment United States Infantry, Regular 
Establishment, $25 per month in lieu of that she is now re 
ceiving. 

Edward Louden, Iate of Company F, Fifth Regiment United 
States Infantry, Regular Establishment, $12 per month. 

Mary A. Loveland, widow of Leslie R. Loveland, late of Com- 
pany H, Third Regiment United States Infantry, War with 
Spain, $12 per month, and $2 per month additional on account 
of each of the minor children of said Leslie R. Loveland until 
they reach the age of 16 years. 

Maria A. Hastings, widow of Daniel M. Hastings, late of 
Capt. Walker's company, First Regiment Texas Volunteer Cav- 
alry, War with Mexico, $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

Lilias E. Knapp, widow of John J. Knapp, late captain, 
United States Navy, Regular Establishment, $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Isaiah S. Watkins, late hospital steward, Forty-ninth Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $12 
per month. 

Sarah A. Herndon, widow of Dabney Herndon, late assistant 
surgeon, United States Army, Florida Indian War, $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Susan L. F. Rand, widow of Stephen Rand, late rear admiral, 
United States Navy, retired, Regular Establishment, $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving 

Louise D. Finley, widow of Walter "i, Finley, late colonel, 
First Regiment United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, 
$40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Susan S. Stran, widow of Thomas V. Stran, late of Company 
A, Second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, War with 
Mexico, $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Frank D. Haskell, late of Ordnance Detachment, United 
States Army, Regular Establishment, $12 per month. 

Helen A. Gibbs, dependent mother of Randolph H. Gibbs, late 
of U. S. S. Annapolis, United States Navy, Regular Establish- 
ment, $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Thomas J. McBride, late of Battery K, Fourth Regiment 
United States Artillery, War with Spain, $30 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I am well aware of the 
fact that the Committee on Pensions and the Congress itself is 


not as liberal in the matter of the payment of pensions to the 
widows of general officers as it was at the time when I had the 
privilege of acting as chairman of the Committee on Pensions. 
However, I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the case 
of Mrs. Sternberg, widow of the late Gen. Sternberg, which is 
so unusual, so clearly out of the ordinary, that I want to make 
an appeal to the Senate to increase the amount that is allowed 
in the bill. 

Gen. Sternberg had a most remarkable career, Mr. President. 
It was Gen. Sternberg who organized the yellow-fever commis- 
sion in 1900, which commission, under the late Maj. Reed, made 
that famous investigation resulting in the discovery that yellow 
fever was due to inoculation by mosquitoes, which discovery 
revolutionized the views that were held concerning that dis- 
ease and practically obliterated it from the United States. 

Gen. Sternberg, Mr. President, as a scientific man probably . 
held more important positions than any other man in the his- 
tory of this Government. I have here a list of the positions he 
held, with which I hope every Senator will acquaint himself 
if he has any objection to the motion which I am about to make. 
I would, if time permitted, discuss this matter at considerable 
length, but I have only five minutes in which to do it and shall 
content myself with reading one or two letters in reference to 
the matter which I find in the report of the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I suggest to the Senator to insert them in 
the Recorp without reading. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I want to read what Dr. Gorgas—Gen. 
Gorgas, as we ordinarily know him—says. I find this letter 
from him. 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Orrice OF THE SURGEON GENERAL, 
Washington, March 9, 1916. 
Mrs. GEORGE M. STERNBERG, 


2005 Massachusetts Asem, Washington, D. 0. 


Co: gi 

of the character of his 455 5 W Fh gee he served 
eountry. He began his ; during the War at the Battle 
of Manassas, on which 3 ices were 8 gallant and con- 
spicuous. r many years after the Civil War he served on our 
western frontier. 

His scientific investigations with regard to yellow fever were ex- 
tensive and useful. He had a severe attack of. yellow fever at Fort 
Barrancas, Fla., contracted while he was post surgeon at that post in 
connection with his duties. When he was made Surgeon General of 
the Army in 1902 he was In the forefront of ageing arog and would 
have at that time ranked among the first two or three bacteriologists 
of the ori I think bis memory deserves well of our country. 

Very sincerely, yours, 


mM. C. GORGAS, 
Surgeon General, A United States 2 

Mr. President, there is a very interesting letter here from 
Dr. George M. Kober, a well-known scientist of this city; a 
remarkable letter from ex-Senator Root, in which he pays 
tribute to the remarkable achievements of Gen. Sternberg; a 
letter from Gen. Wood, and other testimony that is of very 
great importance in connection with this matter. 

I feel personally, Mr. President, in view of the most unusual 
services of Gen. Sternberg, and the fact that he has left a 
widow in feeble health and moderate circumstances, that $100 
a month would not be an excessive pension for Mrs. Stern- 
berg. I therefore move that “$50” be stricken out and that 
“$100” be inserted in the hope that the House will agree to 
that amount if we insert it, and thus adequately provide for 
the widow of this illustrious scientist and patriotic American. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Mr. President, the case of Mrs. 
Sternberg appeals very strongly to the committee because of the 
eminent services of her late husband, which the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] has detailed here; but in only 
very few cases has Congress given a pension above $50 a month. 
Fifty dollars a month ts the limit which the Committees on Pen- 
sions in the House and in the Senate have established where a 
soldier requires the help of another person to care for him; and 
we have felt that in the case of Mrs. Sternberg in allowing $50 a 
month we had been very liberal. There are on the list very few, 
but there are a few who have pensions at $75 a month and a few 
who have pensions of $100, and only a very few, as the Senator 
from New Hampshire knows. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And there are one or two who haye a 
pension as high as $200 a month. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I have not known of any pensions 
of that amount. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I beg pardon, I know of them. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. In view of the fact that we allow 
a pension of but $50 a month to a soldier of the Civil War who 
is now paralyzed and in such condition that he requires the help 
of another person—a blind man, or a paralytic, for instance— 
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the committee felt that they had gone to the extreme limit and 
had been as liberal as they ought to be when they fixed this 
pension at $50 a month, 

Mr. SHUAFROTH. Mr. President, it seems to me that this case 
is upon a different basis from the one which is suggested by the 
Senator from Maine. Dr. Sternberg was a man who contributed 
to science a wonderful discovery that has revolutionized the 
treatment of one of the most terrible diseases that has ever 
scourged mankind. It seems to me as a tribute to that discovery, 
if nothing else, the amendment offered by the Senator from New 
Hampshire ought to be adopted. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator from Colo- 
rado will permit me, I desire to suggest that during the last 
years of Dr. Sternberg’s life he did remarkable service in the 
matter of tuberculosis, giving his time freely and contributing 
very largely to the knowledge of that dread disease, as well as 
to the knowledge of yellow fever, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask that the record of Dr. Sternberg, as 
it appears in the report of the Committee on Pensions, be pub- 
lished in the Recorp for the benefit of the other House of 
Congress, and also possibly for the conference committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

S. 1716. Martha L. Sternberg is the widow of George M. „ 
late to brigadier general and Surgeon General, United States Arm He 


Miller Sternberg was pan in New York June 8 1858. 
A date as first 


5 June 1902, when placed on me retired list by operation of 
He was promoted to captain May 28, 1 ` major and surgeo! 
Decenber 1, 1875; to Heutenant colonel, January 1891; and to 
brigadier general and Surgeon General, May 30, 1808. A biographical 
sketch of T Bternberg is as follows 
“ George "hitler Sternberg, Washington, D. C., son of Rey. Levi 
D. D.) and Margaret joai a (Miller) . was born June 8, 


gesa, at Hartwick Seminary, Otsego County. and educated at the 

e place; commenced the study of — in 1857 at Cooperstown, 

N 40 under Dr. Horace Lat , of that place; attended two courses 

of lectures at the College of P 4 — and Sürgeons in the city of 
New York, and was graduated in 1860. 


ARMY SERVICE. 


“ Actual rank: Assistant surgeon, May 28, 1861, accepted May 31, 
1861 ; captain and assistant surgeon, May 2 1860; major and surgeon, 
December 1. 1875; lieutenant colonel and deputy surgeon general, 
January 12, 1891; brigadier general and Surgeon General, May 30. 
1893 ; retiring year, 1 1902; appointed from New York. 

Service: With Gen. Sykes s command, Army of the Potomac, to 


A t, 1862: hospital duty, Portsmouth Grove, R. I., to November, 
1862: with Gen. nks’s expedition and assistant to the medical di- 
rector, De ent of the Gulf, to January, 1864; in office of medical 


director, Columbus, Ohio, and_in ‘1805; of United States general 
hospital at Cleveland, Ohio, to July, 1 with 2 3 United 
States Infantry, Jefferson Barra Mo., to Apr’ Ett aren 
at Fort Harker, Kans., to October, 1867 oes er Z 755 ort 
Riley, Kans., and in the field from April, n alan cam- 
paign): Fort Columbus, New York Harbor, Ja 1e 1135. 1871 (yellow-fever 
epidemic) ; Fort Hamilton, New York Harbor. 0 1871; Fort 
Warren, Boston Harbor, Mass., to August, 1872; j to Depart- 
N 5 — oa July 22, 1872. a — nrg eae director. New Grlsans, 
La., 1872: post su rt Barrancas, Fla., to August, 
1875 7 ween of yellow fever 10 in’ 1978 and 1875); on sick Jeave to 
May. 1876; ordered to Department of the Columbia, May 1 1876; at- 
tending surgeon department headquarters to Septembber, 18701 
Fort Walla Walla, Wash.. to May, 1879; in the field, 
Perces expedition, 1877: on meat duty with National Board of H Health 
1 (member of Habana 1 com- 
; ordered to "Department of 8 ugust 10, 1881; 
post surgeon, to May, 1884; attending surgeon an 
examiner of recruits at Baltimore, Md., to October, 1890; in charge 
medical purveying depot, San Francisco, wa to February, 1892; at- 
tending surgeon. New York City to May, 

“ Brevet commissions and onorable . in, official communi- 
cations: Captain and major, United States Army, ‘for faithful and 
meritorious services during the war.’ Lieutenant colonel, ‘for gallant 
service in performance of his professional du under fire in action 
against Indians at Clearwater, Idaho, July 12, 1877.“ 


WAR OF THE REBELLION—OFFICIAL RECORDS. 


[Series I, Vol. XI. Part II. Report of pre. G George 57! Sykes, United 
States Army, commanding second division of the Bat of Gaines 
Mill, engagement at Turkey Bridge, and Battle of Malvern IIIII.] 


Dr. Sternberg added largely to the reputation already acquired on 
the disastrous field of Bull Run. (Op. cit., p. 352.) 
[Extract from letter of the Surgeon General, ates States Army, to 
the honorable the Secretary o ar.) 
War DEPARTMENT, SURGEON 8 Orrice, 
Washington, D. O., November 12, 1879. 


bd a the 5 Sternberg nas zono his 9 (May 21. 
el ; a 
oficer of the j y serv- 


ing south of the e Arkansas È River ; * 2 from September 2, 2, 1872, 


to the present date, as t surgeon, Fort Barrancas, Fla 
ae 1 valuable d efficient services during two epidemics of 
yellow 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


Jos. K. BARNES 
Surgeon General United States Arey. 


Special details: Member and secreta 
commission of the National Board of Health . 


of the Habana yellow-fever 
Delegate from 
instructions from the honorable the 


the United States, ured 8| 
ternational Sanitary 8 of Rome 


Secretary oE EE the 


(1885). direction of the President, in pursuance of the 
anek tart es the provisions of a act of Con appro Sy 
arch f, 1887, to make inves tions in Brazil, SMexioe a: er nde en Pent 


KE to the etiolo; and 55 of yellow fever 1887-1880) 
Consulting bacteriologist to the health officer of the port 8 New 90 


(1892) by 5 of the War Department, and in compliance with 
= rouant of the health officer of the port of New ae and the 


ssocia. 
tion; of the American Physiolo; 77 5 Society; of the American Micro- 
scopical Society (vice Ident) ; fellow of the American Association 


Congr 
tary Surgeons United States (18: ; fellow of kaes Royal Microsco 
Society of London; late fellow by court wei 4 Johns Hopkins Uni- 
aaa a (1885-1890) ; honorary member of the Epidemiological Society 
of London; honorary member of the Royal Academy of Medicine of 
Rome; hono: member of the Academy of Medicine of Rio de Janeiro ; 
honorary m of the American Academy of Medicine; honorary 


Elected 3 
President Biological Society a f Washi 
President Philosophical Society of Washington in 4000 
Principal 8 works aud selentifle researches : 


408 75. 8 . wor “ Bacteria,” 
me nelu 
trans le Hren ch fn 


from the work of Dr. Antoine Maguin, 


lated from the 1880, inerat by photomicrographs 
and cuts. Wm. Wood & Ca New York, 
“Malarfa and arial Diseases,” 220 pp., Sro. Wm. Wood & Co,, 


New Tork, 1884. 
“Photomicrographs and How to Make Them 204 G erry illus- 
trated by numerous photomicrographs. Jas. R. Osgood & Co. 
“Report Upon the Prevention of Yellow Fever by Ae 100 
on 5 submitted in March, 1888. Government Printing Office, Wash- 


gton, D. . 

A epon 75 the Etiology and Prevention of Yellow Fever.“ 271 
8vo., illustrated by the photomicrographs and cuts. Government Pr t 
ing Office, Washington, 1890. 

“A Manual of Bacteriology,” 898 Pp: . Oe 4 ch Nen by 

m. 0 


e photomicrographs and cuts. New York, 


“Examination of the Blood in Yellow Fever“; experiments upon 
animals, ete. In “Preliminary Report of Habana Yellow Fever Com- 
mission,” Washington, 1879. 

s Experiments to Test the Value of Certain Gaseous and Volatile 
Disinfectants.” National Foard of Health Bulletin, Washington, 1879. 

“ Experiments with Disinfectants.’ Johns Hopkins Univ. stud. biol. 
lab., 8 1882. 
“A Fatal Form of Septicemia in the Rabbit,” etc. Johns Hopkins 
University, stud. biol. lab., Baltimore, 1882. 
rimental Investigations Relating to the Etiology of the Ma- 

larial Fevers,” special report to National Board of Health, in National 
Board of Health Bulletin, Washington, 1881-82. 

“Germicide Value of Therapeutic Agents.” 


Medical Science, 1883. 
“The W of Croupous Pneumonia.” The Medical Record, New 


York, 188 
“ The Bacillus of Typhoid Fever.” The Medical News, Philadelphia, 
American 


1887. 
uired ien o in agg Ey Diseases.” 
lical Sclence, delphia, 1 
Address on “ Medicine,” delivered at Yale University, 3 23. 1892. 
“ Disinfection and Disinfectants,” “ Report of Chairman of the Com- 
1 80 on Disinfectants” of the American Public Health Association, 


Article on “ Disinfection” in Hare's “System of Practical Thera- 
peutics.“ Vol. I, Philadelphia, 1892. 

Articles on “Yellow Fever,” ‘Relapsing Fever,’ “ Typho-Malarial 
Fever,” “ Germicides,” “Antiseptics,” n Wood's Handbook of Medi- 
cine. New York, 18 

“Practical Results of Bacteriological Researches.” American Journal 
of Medical Science, Philadelphia, 


American Journal of 


“The Biological’ Characters of the Cholera Spirillum,” etc, The 
edical Record, New York, 1893. 
“ Disinfection of Quarantine Stations, Especially in Cholera.” The 


New York Medical Journal, 1893. 

Report of an of committee on “Protective Inoculations in 
bg — eee Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 1893. 

aoe gig ote since 1893 are not included in above Ust. 

Stern erg has made ori researches in the etiology of in- 

tectious 1 the comparative valne of disinfectants, ete. The de- 

gree L. was conferred on him by the University of Michigan in 

5 75 ea ig Brown University rnd 9 

. Sternberg married first, in 1860 Mill Maria Louisa Russell, of 

Coop orstown, Y.. who died of cholera in 1867; married second, In 

tie Miss Martha L. Pattison, of Indianapolis, Ind. They have no 

ren, 
Dr. 3 one of the egg Py bacteriologists of his day. He 


suffered an ck of yellow fever in Florida in 1875, and in after 
yene ne: he ororen much ee ang study to scientific investigations of 
d pla credited much of the suc- 


pe and to him 1 
cess achieved its unden rom our southern cities and from 
Habana and Panama. He ee the Yellow Fever Commission of 
1900, with Maj. Walter Reed as chairman, and Drs. rroll 
and ‘Agramonte as members, which proved so fruitful in results; and 
he was equally distinguished in other lines of useful work of incal- 
culable benefit to humani The following letters filed with the com- 
mittee are of interest in the case: 
WASHINGTON, SANITARY Hovsine Co., 
Washington, D. O., December 10, 1915. 
GALLINGER, 


Hon. J. H 
ute States Senate, City. 
Dear SENATOR: I beg to inform you that Gen. George M. Sternberg, 
United States 1 (Surgeon General, retired), died in this city 
November 3, 1915. 
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His wife, Martha L. Sternberg, is left without adequate port, and 
it is hoped that Congress may provide a special pension for her. 

Zen. Sternberg’s distinguished services to his country, to science, 
and humanity were recognized upon the occasion of hbis seventieth 
birthday in 1908 and are set forth In the accompanying publication. 

It is generally held that much of the success achieved by the Yellow 
Fever Commission organized by bim in 1900 was rendered possible by 
the preliminary work of Dr. Sternberg. His work in yellow fever be- 
gan during an epidemic at Governors Island, New York Harbor, in 1871; 
was continued in the yellow-fever zone in New Orleans in 1872. At 
Fort Barrancas, Fla., he witnessed two epidemics, in 1873 and 1875, 
and during the latter epidemic he suffered, himself, a severe attack. 

From 1879 to 1888 he visited Habana several times, also Rio de 
Janiero, Vera Cruz, and the town of Decatur, Ala., in the investigation 
of the cause of yellow fever. 

Having exhausted the resources at his command in his search for 
the germ of yellow fever by microscopica! examination of the blood and 
tissues, by culture methods, and by experiments on the lower animals, 
he felt that the only method left which offered any promise of success 
was that of direct experiment on man. 

If the blood of a y low-fever patient contained the specific infections 
agent, this should be shown by inoculating a nonimmune individual 
with such blood. 8 

With this object in view, he organized in 1900 the Yellow Fever Com- 
mission, with Maj. Reed as chairman. The Investigation of this com- 
mission resulted in the demonstration that in potion fever the specific 
infectious agent is present in the blood of those suffering from the 
disease and that the usual, and probably the only, method of transmis- 
sion is through the bites of mosquitoes of the genus Stegomyia. This 
brilliant demonstration by Reed and his colleagues has furnished the 
necessary basis for preventive measures which bave been applied with 
entire success in the yellow-fever zone, and the practical results are of 
incalculable value to mankind, 

It certainly speaks well for the painstaking work of Dr. 3 
that even now, when we know that the Infectious agent is tranamitte 
through the sting of a mosquito and the search has been narrowed 
down to the body of this Insect, it has not been isolated, and neither 
e nor Reed have found it, probably because it is ultramicro- 
scopic, 

n giving due credit to all the participants of this splendid piece of 
research, | ao minjoni conceded that Dr. Sternberg’s work was of the 
highest scientific value, and his daily contact with the sick, his wo ae vans 
and bacteriological investigations in different countries and climes 
in search of the yeilow-fever germ Involved ‘at least the same risks 
and 8 displayed by members of the Yellow Fever Commission, 


er; yours, 
4 z Gro. M. Kosar. 
Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Orrice OP THE SURGEON GENERAL, 


Washington, March 9, 1918. 
Mrs. Groros M. STERNBERG, 
2005 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Mrs, STERNBERG : My long service in the Army Medical Corps 
under Gen. Sternberg has given me a very intimate knowledge of the 
character of his work du ng the vet A dred he served his country. 
He n his service during the Civil War at the Battle of Manassas, 
on which occasion bis services were most gallant and conspicuous. For 
seag years after the Civil War he served on our western frontier. 

His scientific investigations with regard to yellow fever were exten- 
sive and useful. He had a severe attack of yellow fever at Fort Bar- 
rancas, Fla., contracted while he was post surgeon at that post in con- 
nection with ois duties. When be was made Surgeon General of the 
Army in 1902 he was in the forefront of bacteriologists and would have 
at that time ranked among the first two or three bacteriologists of the 
world. I think his memory deserves well of our country. 

Very sincerely, yours, 
Wu. C. Gongs, 


Surgeon General, United States Army. 


New York, March 8, 1916, 

Dean Mrs. STERNBERG: I have received your letter of March 6, and 
I respond beartily to the very moderate statements which you make 
regarding Gen, Sternberg’s merits and the claims of his memory to 
recognition by Congress. Senator GaLLIncer's bill does not rest alone 
upon long and faithful service, including both the Civil War and the 

ar with Spain, but chiefly and distinctively upon the ‘eat rt 
which Gen. N pied i play in the service rendered by the Medical 
Corps of the Army in the nine years during which he was Surgeon 
General. The practical extirpation of yellow fever in Cuba and on the 
Isthmos of Panama and the development of methods of preventive 
medicine which have secured the phenomenal freedom from typhoid 
in recent years are achlevements in which the Medical Corps of the 


Army bore a t part and won the highest distinction. Con 

has paid great honor to the medica! officers who in the field and in camp 
became distinguished for their part in this extraordinary work. Let 
no one think, wever, that the man who was at the head of the co 


can be left out of account in this creditable record. Such ieee do 
not happen by accident. No body of men accomplishes what ou 
medica! officers accomplished for the 10 years succeeding 1902 except 

response to leadership, incitement, encouragement, opportunity, 
motive power, coming from the head of the corps. 

The Medical Co aecomplished what it did largely because the man 
at the 17 was a pioneer in bacteriology, an advance worker iu protec- 
tive medicine, and had the enthusiasm and devotion through which 
science wins victories, That spirit communicated itself to the corps, 
directed its energies, made it the field of opportunity for scientific effort, 
kept men in it, brought good men Into it, and furnished the indis- 

le element of leadership without which the work could not bave 
en done. Gen. Sternberg was the general commanding in that cam- 
paign. Congress has been honoring his subordinates gratefully and 
properly. It is all wrens. that there should be no appreciation for the 
commander. I bave not received yet the copies of resolutions, etc.. 
which you have sent, but I do not need them. for I know about this 
subject myself upon the experience of four years and a half during 
which it was my business to observe and estimate the influences work- 
cae and against efficiency in the War Department. 
ith kind regards, dear Mrs. Sternberg, I am always, 


Faithfully, yours, 
ELIHU Roor. 
Mrs. GRORGE M. STERNBERG, 


2005 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. 0. 


HEADQUARTERS EASTERN DEPARTMENT, 
Governors Island, N. Y., March 6, 1916. 

My Drar Mrs, STERNBERG: It gives me great pleasure to state that 
I am well acquainted with the late Gen. Geo M. Sternberg’s long, 
honorable, a bighly efficient services in the Army. He was one of 
the leading authorities on bacteriology and did most valuable work. 
His studies in connection with ponev fever and bis general research 
work in connection witb tropical diseases all bad a far-reaching effect 
on the successful conduct of these experiments His life was . 
to the best Interests of the service and humanity at large. I sincerely 
trust you will be able to secure some definite recognition in the way of 


a pension. 
Sincerely, yours, LEONARD Woop. 


Mrs. Georce M. STERNBERG, 

2005 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

Mrs, Sternberg is now receiving the small pension of $12 per month 
(certificate No. 804582) provided by the act of April 19, 1908, for 
the widow of an officer or enlisted man who served 90 days in the 
Civil War. She ts unable to obtain nsion under the genera) law 
more commensurate with the rank and services of her distinguished 
busband, for the reason that she can not show that his death from 
heart disease was due to his active military service. although It is 
eo pul ee that such was the case. he married the deceased 

cer September 1. 1869, and is now 72 years of age. 

Evidence filed with the committee shows that Mrs. Sternberg is 
broken in health and In comparatively necessitous circumstances,, vV- 
ing only a little property a with but a small income for her support. 
It Is believed the long and faithful and exceedingly valuable services 
of Gen. Sternber: and the widow's necessitous circumstances justify 
poot committee in reporting the bill favorably with recommendation 
or increase of pension to $50 per month, 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, on page 5, line 7, I move to strike 
out “$8” and to insert “$12,” making the pension in that case 
$12 a month, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Washington will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 5, line 7, it is proposed to strike out 
“$8” and in lieu thereof to insert $12,” so as to read: 

The name of Raymond Christian, late of Company B, Nineteenth 
Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, just a word. I very seldom find 
any fault with the action of the Pensions Committee with refer- 
ence to these matters, because I know they do what they think 
to be right on the records placed before them; but this case, on 
the testimony as shown in the record, especially appeals to me. 
It seems to me that we ought to allow this man a little bit more 
than $8 a month. He enlisted in the Regular Establishment of the 
Army on March 25, 1902, and was discharged October 24, 1903. 
In his application for pension to the Pension Office he alleged 
very many different kinds of disability. The claim was rejected 
at the department on the ground that there was not any dis- 
ability traceable to service. The report of the committee states: 

The medical records on file in the War Department show that soldier 
was freated during service from June 26 to July 3, 1902, for chronić 
catarrhal dysentery ; November 12 to 15, 1902, acute indigestion ; Janu- 
ary 17 to March 2. 1903, croupous pneumonia, right lower lobe; pleu- 
risy, acute, lower left lobe. = 

That is the hospital record of the man during his service. 
Two of his neighbors testified, on May 20, 1909, that in the 
month of November, which was just a month after he was dis- 
charged on October 24, 1903— 
they helped claimant build a shed and that at that time claimant was 
unable to work much on account of dizziness and numbness of his limbs, 
being unable to bold a hammer in bis hand or lift any Inmber, and came 
near falling off of a scaffold on account of dizziness; that claimant has 
been so afflicted since 1903. and ts now become worse; that his right 
arm is now useless and helpless and he bas to carry it in a sling, and 
that he is totally incapacitated for doing any manual labor. 

Then a physician testified in 1910 that in an examination of 
the man he found one whole side practically paralyzed. I shall 
not take the time of the Senate to read his statement. Then 
there is an affidavit of John Abtz, who says: 

That claimant was ap able-bodied man prior to service; that he now 
shows serious defect in his speech, hesitation, and stuttering, a shorten- 
ing of the right wrist, and inability to grasp objects firmly, and indica- 
tions of partial paralysis of right side and right forearm ; that claim- 
ant's disabilities are such as to prevent him m earning a living by 
manual labor. 

Then the committee refer to an affidavit of the claimant and 
state: 

He İs 46 years of age, an 
his support, and your co 
ant at $8 per month. 

Mr, President, I think that we ought at least to grant this 
man, on the showing here, $12 a month. He is practically para- 
lyzed on one side now; is practically helpless; and I think the 
hospital records show that his condition is without doubt due to 
disability incurred in the service. The record shows that when he 
enlisted—and I think we have a right to assume the fact—he 
was an able-bodied man. I hope the committee will increase the 
sum from $8 to $12 a month. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in all such cases as this the 
other House has a fixed rate of $8 a month. The Senate com- 
mittee did not change that in this case, nor have they ever 


as the evidence shows, without means for 
ttee recommends a pension for this claim- 
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changed it in the past. This soldier purchased his way out of 
the Army on October 24, 1903. He enlisted—and, mind you, this 
was in the Regular Army—on March 25, 1902. 

I think if the pension of this soldier is increased from $8 a 
month, the limit allowed under the rules of the House com- 
mittee, that we ought to go through all of the pension bills and 
increase other pensions in similar cases, The very next item is 
for George P. Thompson, who is also given a rate of $8 per 
month. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator what 
is the rule fixing a limit of $8 a month? 

Mr. SMOOT. That has always been the rule goyerning the 
committee in the other House. 

Mr. JONES. This is not a House bill. t 

Mr. SMOOT. In the Senate the rule has been the same. The 
rates generally are fixed, first, upon length of service, and, sec- 
ond, upon whether, after investigation by the department, it is 


found that the soldier suffers from any disease contracted while 


in the service. In this instance the department holds that not 
to be the case. This soldier purchased his way out of the Army; 
he was not discharged for any reason; he was not so sick that 
they thought he ought to be discharged on account of sickness. 

The Senate committee has adopted a rule limiting the amount 
in such cases to $8 a month, if any pension is granted at all, and 
the House has followed the same rule. Of course, if the Senate 
feel that they want to increase the rate here provided, I will 
simply say that very many others ought to be increased also. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, just a word. I supposed that 
each one of these cases was passed upon according to the special 
facts of the case. These are special bills, and pensions are 
allowed for special reasons. Here is a case where the record 
shows that this man is practically paralyzed on one side and 
helpless. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Justa moment. The Senate is pro- 
ceeding under the rule which allows a Senator to speak only 
once, and then not to exceed five minutes. 

Mr. JONES. Very well; I have no desire to transgress the 
rule, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Washington. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] The “ayes” seem to have it; the “ayes” have it, and the 
amendment is agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BARKENTINE “ MABEL I. MEYERS.” 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I now ask that the Senate return 
to Calendar No. 283, being Senate bill 3270. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
asks unanimous consent to return to Calendar No. 283, Senate 
bill 3270. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, that is a bill to give relief in the 
ease of a ship that was run down by a man-of-war. The House 
passed a similar bill, but when it came to the Senate, instead of 
being referred to the Committee on Claims, it was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. As it is simply a relief bill, it seems 
that it ought not to be delayed; and I move to take up House 
bill 11125 and to strike out all after the enacting clause and sub- 
stitute the Senate bill therefor, and then I will ask that the Sen- 
ate bill be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Is the House bill on the calendar? 

Mr. WEEKS. The House bill is not on the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the House bill is not on the cal- 
endar, the Chair does not see very well how the House bill can be 
substituted for the Senate bill. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Under the circumstances, I think the bill 
can not be considered, and I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, would it be in order to move at 
this time to discharge the Committee on Commerce from the 
further consideration of the House bill and that it be referred 
to the Committee on Claims? 

Mr. GRONNA. I call attention to the fact that we are op- 
crating under a unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. WEEKS. I will not take any more time, if I can get the 
Senate Committee on Commerce discharged from the further 
consideration of the bill and have it referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. GRONNA. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 
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STOCK-RAISING HOMESTEADS. 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I wish to recur for a mo- 
ment to Calendar No. 324, House bill 407. The Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boran], it will be remembered, objected to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill. The Senator, I think, has had 
an opportunity to read the bill since he made the objection, and 
I should be pleased to know whether or not he will not with- 
draw the objection he made to the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr, President, I have no desire to stand in the 
way of a final vote upon this bill, but I want to say a few words 
about it when it is taken up for consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I know that the Senator from 
Arizona is going to offer an amendment to the bill which will 
lead to discussion. There is no need of taking the 20 minutes 
of time which we have left under the present order for the con- 
sideration of this bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Regular order! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is demanded. 
The Secretary will state the next bill on the calendar. 


BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 5854) to provide for the erection, furnishing, and 
equipping of a building in the city of Washington, D. C., for the 
Department of Justice was announced as next in order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 308) to amend the act to regulate commerce, 
3 and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. LODGE. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 5716) to establish the Mount McKinley National 
3 in the Territory of Alaska, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. NELSON. Let that go over. 

. The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 681) providing for the election of a Delegate to 
the House of Representatives from the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


CAPT. JOHN H. GIBBONS, UNITED STATES NAVY. 


The bill (S. 5675) for the relief of John Henry Gibbons, 
captain on the retired list of the United States Navy, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, that bill may be indefinitely 
postponed. It is covered by name in the nayal appropriation 
bill by a provision inserted by the House, which has been agreed 
to by the Senate. I therefore move that the bill be indefinitely 


tponed. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 
The motion was agreed to. 


RESOLUTION PASSED OVER. 


The resolution (S. Res. 195) to amend the standing rules of 
the Senate relative to closing debate in the Senate was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed over. 


RADIO STATION, UNGA ISLAND, ALASKA, 


The bill (S. 8776) providing for the establishment of a radio 
station at Unga Island, Alaska, was considered as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs with amendments, in line 6, after the article “a,” to strike 
out “high power”; and in line 8, after the word “ Alaska,” to 
insert: 


There is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $45,000, or so much thercof as ma 
be necessary, for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby author- 
ized to acquire, by purchase or otherwise, and to prepare a suitable 
site, purchase and erect towers and buildin and purchase and install 
machinery and gc 78 for a radio station, to located on Un 
Island, Alaska. ere is hereby appropriated, out of 88 in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $45,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, for the purpose of carrying out the 


provisions of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
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PROTECTION OF THE WATERSHEDS OF NAVIGABLE STREAMS. 


The bill (S. 6047) to carry out the purposes mentioned in sec- 
tion 3 of the act of March 1, 1911, entitled “An act to enable 
any State to cooperate with any other State or States, or with 
the United States, for the protection of the watersheds of 
navigable streams, and to appoint a commission for the acquisi- 
tion of lands for the purpose of conserving the navigability of 
navigable rivers,” was announced as next in order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move that that bill be indefinitely post- 
poned. It is included in the Agricultural appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from New Hampshire that the bill be indefinitely 
postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

GLACIER NATIONAL PARK. 


The bill (S. 778) to amend an act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish the Glacier National Park in the Rocky Mountains south 
of the international boundary line, in the State of Montana, and 
for other purposes,” approved May 11, 1910, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. GRONNA. I ask that that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


LANDS IN MONTANA. 


The bill (S. 790) to repeal an act entitled “An act to amend 
section 3 of the act of Congress of May 1, 1888, and extend the 
provisions of section 2301 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States to certain lands in the State of Montana embraced within 
the provisions of said act, and for other purposes,” was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands with an amendment, to strike out all after the enacting 
elause and insert: 

That nothing contained in the act 9 March 3, 1911, entitled 
An act to amend section 3 of the act of Congress of May 1, 1888. and 
extend the provisions of section 2301 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States to certain lands in the State of Montana embraced within 
the provisions of sald act, and for other purposes,” shall be construed to 
validate any selections or attempted Sleet ons of any of the lands to 
which the said act relates under the indemnity provisions of the act 
approved July 2, 1864, entitled “An act granting lands to aid in the 
construction of a railroad and telegraph line from Lake Superior to 
Puget Sound on the Pacific coast by the northern route,” or any act 
amendatory or supplemental thereto, nor to authorize any such selec- 
tions to be made, and the said act approved March 3, 1911, so far as the 
same may authorize or validate any such selections, is hereby repealed. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to amend an act 
entitled ‘An act to amend section 8 of the act of Congress of 
May 1, 1888, and extend the provisions of section 2301 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States to certain lands in the 
State of Montana embraced within the provisions of said act, and 
for other purposes.’ ” 

GLACIER NATIONAL PARK. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, my attention was diverted when 
the Senate reached Order of Business 421, Senate bill 778, to 
amend an act entitled “An act to establish the Glacier National 
Park in the Rocky Mountains south of the international bound- 
ary line, in the State of Montana, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 11, 1910. That is a measure that is exceedingly 
urgent in its character, and the interests of the Government are 
largely involved. I should like to take the time to state what 
the bill means, in order that we may have action on it. It has 
already passed the Senate once, 

There are certain private holdings in the Glacier National 
Park which were acquired before the park was created. Many 
of those have long rows of beautiful trees on them. 

Mr. CATRON. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Montana that I 
did not object to the bill, but that the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Gronna] objected. He is not in the Chamber at 
present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is a call for the regular 
order, 

Mr. WALSH. I will ask, then, to recur to this matter later. 


BILL PASSED OVER. 


The hill (S. 5772) to provide for the sinking of artesian wells, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. TILLMAN and Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Let that bill go 
over, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


LIII— 710 


JULIA R. GOODLOE, 


The bill (H. R. 4866) for the relief of Julia R. Goodloe was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes that the 
title of Julia R. Goodloe in and to fractional section 31, town- 
ship 2, range 13, Colbert County, Ala., be quieted and confirmed, 
and that patent therefor issue to Julia R. Goodloe. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


RECLAMATION PROJECTS. - 


The bill (S. 782) granting additional rights to settlers on 
reclamation projects was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands with amendments. 

The first amendment was, on page 2, after line 4, to insert as 
a new section the following: 

Sec, 2. That any person otherwise qualified to enter a homestead 
under the laws of the United States who shall have made entry of a 
tract of less than 160 acres outside of a reclamation project may make 
an additional entry of a farm unit subject to entry within a reclamation 
project of such area as added to his original entry will not exceed 160 
acres. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 13, after the word 
“entries,” to strike out “save that the entryman shall not be 
required to reside on the tract entered under the provisions of 
this act,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That any person otherwise qualified to enter a 
homestead under the laws of the United States who shall have made 
entry of a tract less than 160 acres within or under any reclamation 
proiect, or who, having made an entry of any area under such project, 

s been required to release or surrender a part thereof that the same 
may conform in extent to the farm unit prescribed for such project or 
the part thereof embracing the land so entered by him, may make an 
additional homestead entry of so much land open to such entry, and 
not within or under any reclamation vers or withdrawn in anticipa- 
tion of the initiation of such, as, wi e land which he theretofore 
entered or was permitted to retain, shall amount to 160 acres. 

Sec. 2. That any person otherwise qualified to enter a homestead 
under the laws of the United States who shall have made entry of a 
tract of less than 160 acres outside of a reclamation r may make 
an additional entry of a farm unit subject to entry wit a reclamation 
project of such area as added to his original entry will not exceed 160 
acres, 

SEC, 3. That all laws in relation to homesteads shall be applicable 
to such additional entries, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BALTIMORE & WASHINGTON TRANSIT CO. 


The bill (S. 5976) to amend an act approved May 29, 1908, 
entitled “An act to amend an act to authorize the Baltimore & 
Washington Transit Co., of Maryland, to enter the District of 
Columbia,” approved June 8, 1896, was considered as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. It proposes to amend section 2 of an act ap- 
proved May 29, 1908, entitled “An act to amend an act to author- 
ize the Baltimore & Washington Transit Co., of Maryland, to 
enter the District of Columbia, approved June 8, 1896,” so as to 
read as follows: 


Sec. 2. That the said transit company shall be empowered to con- 
struct, maintain, equip, and operate a single or double track street rail- 
way over said line, with all necessary buildings, switches, machinery, 
appliances, appurtenances, and other devices necessary to operate the 
same by electricity, compressed air, stora battery, or other motive 
powes to be approved by the Publie Utilities Commission of said Dis- 

ct. 


Also that section 4 of the act entitled “An act to authorize 
the Baltimore & Washington Transit Co., of Maryland, to enter 
the District of Columbia,” approved June 8, 1896, be repealed, 
provided that said railway shall be constructed of good material, 
with rails of approved pattern, and in a neat and substantial 
manner, subject to the supervision and approval of the Public 
Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia; the standard 
gauge to be used, and the surfaces of the tracks to conform to 
the grades of the streets established by the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, and where the tracks lie within the 
streets of the District of Columbia the same to be paved between 
the rails and 2 feet outside thereof with such material and in 
such manner as shall be approved by the said commissioners, and 
kept in repair by the said railway company. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

PINEY BRANCH ROAD, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The bill (S. 5525) to provide for the abandonment of Piney 
Branch Road between Allison Street and Buchanan Street NW 5 
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in the District of Columbia, was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. It authorizes the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, upon the opening of Buchanan Street for traffic be- 
tween Piney Branch Road and Sixteenth Street NW., in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to abandon as a public highway that part of 
Piney Branch Road lying between the north line of Allison Street 
and the south line of Buchanan Street, and the title to the land 
contained in d abandoned part of road shall revert to the 
owners of the land abutting thereon. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. y 

The preamble was rejected. 

NATIONAL FOREST LANDS. 


The bill (S. 5589) to consolidate national forest lands, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands, with an amendment, on page 1, after line 10, to insert 
“Provided further, That the lands so selected shall be approxi- 
mately equal in area and value to the lands surrendered, and 
in the same State, and shall be surveyed, nonmineral, nonsaline, 
unoccupied, vacant public land,” so as make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That for the purpose of consolidating the Govern- 
ment lands within the national forests the Secretary of the Interior be 
and he hereby is. authorized and 5 recommendation o 
the Secreta of Agriculture, to exchange vernment lands for pri- 

owned lands within the exterfor boundaries of na 


vatel tional forests: 
Provided. That such lands, u 


n examination, are found to be of ap- 
benefited thereby : 


2 2 val value, and t public Interests are 
vided That the lands so selected shall be approximately 
equal in area and yaiue to the land surrendered, and in the same pe 
ublic 


and shall be surveyed, nonmineral, nonsaline, unoccupied, vacant 
Jand ; Provided farther, That u the consummation of such ex- 
changes the lands deeded to the United States thereunder shal! become 
parts of the national forests in which they are situated. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM WALTERS, ALIAS JOSHUA BROWN, 


The bill (S. 2701) for the relief of William Walters, alias 
Joshua Brown, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Let that bill go over, Mr. President, 
unless there is some special reason for its consideration at this 
time. 

Mr. THOMPSON. There is very urgent reason why the bill 
should be passed now. The beneficiary is 91 years old. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then I will not delay the business 
of the Senate for a further explanation of it. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes that in the 
administration of the pension laws William Walters, alias 
Joshua Brown, who was a private of Battery M, First Regi- 
ment United States Artillery, shall hereafter be held and con- 
sidered to have been discharged honorably from the military 
service of the United States as a member of said battery and 
regiment on the 13th day of September, 1865: Provided, That no 
pension shall aecrue prior to the passage of this act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 
ANTOINE BAYARD. 


The bill (S. 2222) for the relief of the heirs of Antoine Bay- 
ard was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with an amendment, on page 1, line 10, after the word 
“ fifty-five,” to insert “ which has heretofore been lost and has 
never been used,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and be is 
hereby, authorized and directed to issue to the heirs of Antoine Basara, 
late member ct the Mississippi Militia during the War of 18 a 
duplicate bounty land warrant for 120 acres, in Neu of warrant No. 
84205, heretofore issued under the act of March 8, 1855, which has 
heretofore been lost and has never been used. 

The amendment was agreed to. } 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 


the third time, and passed. 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK. 


Mr. WALSH. I ask unanimous consent now to recur to Or- 
der of Business 421. Senate bill 778, to amend an act entitled 
“An act to establish the Glacier National Park in the Rocky 
Mountains south of the international boundary line, in the 
State of Montana, and for other purposes,” approved May 11, 
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1910. The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Groxna] has with- 
drawn his objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to recurring 
to the bill? The Chair hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Public Lands with an amendment to strike out “ that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, for the purpose of eliminating private 
holdings within the Glacier National Park and the preservation 
intact of the natural timber along the roads in the scenic por- 
tions of the park, both on patented and park lands, is hereby 
empowered, in his discretion, to obtain for the United States 
the complete title to any or all of the lands held in private or 
State ownership within the boundaries of said park, by the 
exchange of dead, decadent, or matured timber that can be re- 
moved from any part of the park without affecting the scenic 
beauty thereof or from the Government lands within the metes 
and bounds of the national forests within the State of Mon- 
tana, and also, in his discretion, to exchange for patented lands 
in the Glacier National Park Government lands of equal value 
within the metes and bounds of the national forests within said 
State: Provided, however, That the lands in the national for- 
ests to be offered in exchange shall be determined by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture,” and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Interior, for the purpose of eliminating 

rivate holdings within the Glacier National Park and the preservation 

tact of the natural forest along the roads in the scenic portions of 
the k, both on patented and park lands, is hereby empowered, in 
his retion, to obtain for the United States the complete title to an 
or all of the lands held in private or State ownership within the bound- 
aries of said park, by the exchanges of dead, decadent, or matured 
timber of approximately ual values that can be removed from any 
part of the park without injuriously affecting the scenic beauty thereof; 
or, upon the approval of the tary of Agriculture, the timber to be 
selected or exc nged may be taken from the Government lands within 
the metes and bouads of the national forests within the State of 
Montana; and also, in his discretion, to exchange for patented lands in 
e i qual varne within fhe metos aad Sounds of the sant 
forests within sald State. 2 a 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I wish to have the bill read in 
full. I was under the impression that it contained provisions 
condemning private lands. I have been assured by the Senator 
from Montana that that part of the bill has been changed, and 
I should like to have the bill read in full. 

The Secretary read the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to authorize an 
exchange of lands with owners of private holdings within the 
Glacier National Park.” 


LIEUT. COL. JUNIUS L. POWELL. 


The bill (S. 453) to place Lieut. Col. Junius L. Powell on 
the retired list of the Army with the rank of brigadier general 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with an amendment to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 

That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to appoint 
to the grade of brigadier general, and place him on the retired list 
with e of said grade, one lieutenant colonel, now on the 
retired list of the Army, who has served continuously for 30 years 
with credit and distinction as a commissioned officer S the Regular 
Army, and who also served four years in the Confederate Army with 
credit-and distinction and is now the only officer on the rolls of the 
United States Army who had such Confederate service; said lieutenant 
colonel being recommended by the Secretary of War for sald advance- 
ment and commended in the highest terms by distinguished general 
officers under whom he served at various times, in Indian campaigns, 
in the War with Spain, and at numerous garrison stations, during his 
years of active duty. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 


the third time, and passed. 
MARTIN V. PARMER. 


The bill (S. 2880) for the relief of Martin V. Parmer was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It provides that in the 
administration of any laws conferring rights, privileges, or 
benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, Martin V. Parmer, 
late of One hundred and thirty-eighth Company, Second Bat- 
talion, Veteran Reserve Corps, shall hereafter be held and con- 
sidered to have been discharged honorably from the military 
service of the United States as a member of said company on the 
4th day of August, 1864: Provided, That no pension shall accrue 
prior to the passage of this act. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

CHARLES d. GRIFFA. 

The bill (S. 4473) for the relief of Charles G. Griffa was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 
administration of the pension laws and the laws governing the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, or any branch 
thereof, Charles G. Griffa, now a resident of Oregon, shall here- 
after be held and considered to have been honorably discharged 
from the military service of the United States as a private of 
Company B, Ninety-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry: 
Provided, That no pension shall accrue prior to the passage of 
this act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

CLYDE R. ALTMAN. 

The bill (S. 3973) for the relief of Clyde R. Altman was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes the Presi- 
dent of the United States to appoint Clyde R. Altman, late a 
cadet at the Military Academy at West Point, to the position 
of second lieutenant of Infantry of the Army, and to place him 
upon the retired list with the pay of a retired second lieutenant 
of Infantry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

PETER KENNEY. 

The bill (S. 1553) for the relief of Peter Kenney was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. It provides that in the 
administration of any laws conferring rights, privileges or bene- 
fits upon honorably discharged soldiers, Peter Kenney, late of 
Company G, Fifth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, shall 
hereafter be held and considered to have been discharged hon- 
orably from the military service of the United States as a 
member of said company and regiment on the Sth day of Feb- 
ruary, 1864: Provided, That no pension shall accrue prior to the 
passage of this act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

JOHN DUGGAN, 


The bill (S. 8268) for the relief of John Duggan was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. It provides that in the 
administration of the pension laws John Duggan, alias John 
McCurty (or McCarthy), shall hereafter be held and considered 
to have been honorably discharged from the military service of 
the United States as a private of Troop K, Sixth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, on the 27th day of July, 1865: Provided, 
That no pension shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS, 

The bill (H. R. 15048) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War, and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war was considered as in Committee of the Whole. The 
bill had been reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
amendments. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, on 
page 1, line 9, before the words “per month,” to strike out 
“$30” and insert “$25,” so as to make the clause read: 

The name of Laura E. Headington, widow of John W. Headington, 
late of Company H, and major, One hundredth Regiment Indiana Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, after line 12, to strike 
out: 

The name of Anna L. Yachmann, former widow of Robert W. Scott, 
Jate of Company F, One hundred and fifty-third Regiment Indiana Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, after line 21, to strike 
out: 

The name of Jennie Raley, former widow of Thomas Raley, late of 
Companies C and B. First Regiment District of Columbia Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

‘The next amendment was, at the top of page 7, to strike out: 

The name of Julia A. Sheck, former widow of Christian Sheck, late 


of Company G, One hundred and seventh R ent Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 


The amendment was agreed to, 


It provides that in the ; 


The next amendment was, on page 7, line 18, after the name 
“Aaron D.,“ to strike out“ Egleston ” and insert“ Egelston,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

The name of Aaron D. Egelston, late of Company C, Seventh Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now recelying. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 6, before the words 
“per month,” to strike out “$40” and insert “$30,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

The name of Warren 8. Read, late of Company B, One hundred and 
1 Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, after line 15, to strike 
out: 

The name of Edward M. Willis, late of Company C, Sixtieth Regi- 
ment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, after Hne 14, to strike 
out: 

The name of Alice A. Wing, widow of Charles E. Wing, late of Com- 
pany I, Fifty-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, after line 22, to strike 
out: 

The name of Wallace W. Jackson, late of Company Eighteenth 
Regiment, and Company A, Ninth Kegiment, Michigan Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, line 22, before the 
words “per month,” to strike out “$24" and insert “$21,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

The name of Thomas Tirrell, late of Company K, Seventh Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a penston at the 
rate of $21 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 3, after the name 
John,“ to insert the initial II.,“ so as to make the clause 
read: 

The name of John H. Sanders, late of 5 G, Fourth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, ard pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, after line 4, to strike 
out: 

The name of Abbie M. Holyoke, former widuw of Eugene J. Holyoke, 
late of Company K, Fifty-seventh Regiment Massachusetts Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 14, to strike 
out: 

The name of Mary Larkin, widow of James Larkin, late of Company 
C, One hundred and second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, after line 14, to strike 
out: 

The name cf Ellen J. McIntire, helpless and dent child of 
John McIntire, late of Company H, Seventh Regiment Vermont Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, line 13, before the words 
“per month,” to strike out “$60” and insert “$50,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

The name of William B. Gere, late major and lieutenant colonel, Fifth 
Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, after line 11, to strike 
out: 

The name of Kate M. Miller, widow of Stephen C. Miller, late captain 
and commissary of subsistence, United States Volunteers, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $24 per month in licu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, line 11, after the word 
“Infantry,” to insert “and former widow of William S. Koch, 
late of Company K, One hundred and fifty-eighth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry,’ so as to make the clause 
read: . 


-The name of Mary Jane Glaser, widow of William M. Glaser, late 
of Company H, Seventy-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
fantry, and former widow of W. S. Koch, late of Company K, 
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One hundred and fifty-elghth 
fantry, and pay her a pension at 
that she is mow receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, after line 15, to strike 
out: 

The name of Silas J. Pickerill, late of Company I, Sixth Baimen 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension n at the rate of $24 
per month in lien of that le is pow receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, line 8, before the words 
“per month.“ to strike out “$24” and insert 525,“ so as to 
make the clause read: 

The name of Fannie M. Lorain, widow of Lorenzo Lorain, late captain, 
Third Regiment United States Artillery, and pay ber a pension at the 
rate of $25 per month in lieu of that she is now — 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, after line 21, to strike 
out: 

The name of Annie M. Sweeney, widow of Dennis Sweeney, late of 
bog oad I, Twenty-ninth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and 

er a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of ‘that she is 
now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 30, after line 12, to strike 
out: 

The name of Sarah A. Lofton, widow of John G. Lofton, late of Com- 


pany I, Thirty-second ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a prasion at the rate $20 per month in Heu of that she is now re- 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 81, line 4, before the words 
“per month.“ to strike out “$30” and insert “$25,” so as to 
make the clause read: 


ree seam) of Lucy A. Butts, widow of Frank A. Butts, late of Com- 
H, and major, Forty-seventh Regiment New York Volunteer In- 


Fa and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 31, after line 18, to strike 
out: 

The name of Rosa T. Wallace, widow of William J. Wallace, late of 


ment 2 Volunteer In- 


e rate of $20 per month in lieu of 


Company A, 5 iment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
— + Prey ad Thirteenth ment New York ‘State Militia Infantry, 
„ the rate of $20 per month in lien of that she 


ny — 9 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 88, after line 23, to strike 
out: 

The name of Susan A. C former widow of Jacob F. Jackson, late 
of Company F, Sixteenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at ‘the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 84, after line 6, to strike 
out: 

The name of Otilla H. Smith, widow of Amos T. Smith, late of Com- 
pany D, Ninth Regiment I)linois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next ‘was, on page 85, after line 6, to strike 
out: 

The name of Adelaide V. Disbrow, former widow of David W. Os- 
trander, alias William Arnold, late of Company A, Eleventh Regiment 
New York Volunteer ‘Infantry, and pay her a pension at ‘the rate of $12 
per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

‘The next amendment was, on page 85, after line 22, to strike 
out: 

The name of Precilla A. ge 3 former widow of janes P. Chilton, 
late of 3 K. Thirty-first Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay ‘her a pe ut the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 36, to strike 
out: 

The name of Jane C. idow of William W. Smith, late of Com- 
pany C, Eightieth Regiment ow ‘York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, after line 14, to strike 
out: 

The name of Adella I. Sag former widow of John A. Cum- 
mings, late of Compans ent New Hampshire Volunteer 
Infantry, and major, rst ith Hes ew Hampshire Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the ote ot p Gee eae 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, after line 19, to strike 
out: 


The name of nee in F. Longenecker, late of Com 
Regiment, Com „ Fourth Regiment, and Company . hwcitth Rec Regi- 
ment, Illinois ) — Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$80 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to, 


The next amendment was, on page 40, line 16, after the words 
“United States Navy,” to insert “ and lieutenant colonel, United 
States Marine Corps,” and in line 18, before the words “per 
month,” to strike out“ $30" and insert “ $20,” so as to make the 
clause read : 

The name of Carrie Porter, widow of Carlile P. Porter, late admiral's 
secretary, United States Navy, and lieutenant colonel, United States 
Marine Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 41, line 8, after the name 
“Dunham,” to insert “widow of Simeon H. Dunham, late of 
Company B, First Battalion, Sixteenth Regiment United States 
Infantry, and,” so as to make the clause rend: 

The name of Alvena A, Dunham, widow of Simeon H. Dunham, late of 
Company B, First Battalion, Sixteenth Regiment United States Infantry, 
and former widow of Peter Plant. late of Company H. One hundred an 
tenth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 44, after line 20, to strike 
out: 


The name of Thomas L; foray sate 8 Compan 


and C ny H, Twen Regimen — * . pe metas 
and pay FC ent, Wisconsin Volunteer al t 
is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 45, line 11, before the 
words “per month,” to strike out “$50” and insert “$30,” so 
as to make the clause read: 


)) ²•¹ꝛm wad oor hla i come oe ake 
D 
pa ye of $30 per anth an ‘Mew of Abat he tis Boy rh Ce 

‘The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered ‘to ‘be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The bill (H. R. 14576) granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army 
and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than 
the Civil War, and widows of such soldiers and sailors, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Pensiong 
with amendments. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, on 
page 1, after line 5, to strike out: 

mery W late of 
ar with 


Pe ame of corp E. Bacon, 1 peer ta 
m Fifty Jowa 0 t 
98 1 at the rute of of $12 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was at the top of page 2, to strike out: 


The name of Alexander M. „ Inte of so me eer So E. Second. and 
Por teers, in 1 ies — Oe hi a * t ore — tso 

olun ndian war, an ma a ra $30 
per month in lieu of that he ts now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3. line 19, before the words 
“per month,” to strike out “$17” and insert “$12,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

ey Gray, 


The mame of Sank late of ‘Co: conrear ek L, 
United States epret War with Spain, 
Sate af S12 per month in dion af that he donow meccieine: 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 6, to strike 


th 
Wigh montisunt 


out: 
The name of Thomas F. ‘Muldoon, late of Company G. Sixth Re 
ment Massachusetts Volunteer Infan ar with 8 Spain, ‘and pay ns 


a pension at the rate of $12 per m 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 10, to strike 
out: 


‘The name of Alice T. McClaugh 
a. drat As and first ‘Meutenant, 


in, oti a ion at the e 
— 1 — 82 ber month at aaditiona on ——9 of este — zs 
minor children of the said J Amn they reach the 
age of 16 years. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, in the case of Alice T. 
McClaughry, which is the second amendment on page 6, lines 
11 to 17, inclusive, I hope the committee amendment will be 
rejected. I have gone over the evidence as found in the House 
report in regard to this item, and I think ‘the finding of the 
committee in striking it out is against the evidence in the case, 
fairly considered, and that this claimant ought to be allowed a 


(Beat warn of John G. McClaughr 
Regiment iufnols Wolmitees 


| pension of $12 per month. It may be of interest to state 


Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I have no objection to the amend- 
ment being rejected on the statement of the Senator from South 
Dakota, 
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The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, line 25, before the word 
Infantry,“ to strike out“ Volunteer,” so as to make the clause 
read: . 

The name of Henry Dana, late of Companies M, G, and A, Fifth 
Regiment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per mont 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, after line 15, to strike 
out: 

The name of Fred Reidy, late of Compan: 
States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 
$12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, after line 12, to strike 
out: 

The name of John McMahon, late of Com 
Regiment United States Infantry, R 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, after line 6, to strike 
out: 

The name of Mary Buckley, widow of John Buckley, late of Compan 
B, Fourth Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, after line 17, to strike 
out: 

The name of Francis M. Lamb, late of Capt. Tracy's company B, 
Battalion California Volunteers, Indian wars, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 4, before the words 
“per month,” to strike out “$17” and insert “$24,” so as to 
make the clause read: 2 

The name of Joseph D. Donellen, late of Company D. Twenty-seventh 

egiment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with 1 — 

m a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of t 
receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, after line 11, to strike 
out: 

The name of Howard W. Bingham (insane), late of Com G, 
Signal Corps, United States Army, Regular Babies rend 
him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. Pay to duly appoin 
guardian. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, after line 20, to strike 
out: 

The name of Louis F. Moebus, late chief musician, Second ent 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, after line 9, to strike 
out: 

The name of Matilda Delisle, widow of r Delisle, late of Com- 
pany G, Fifth Regiment United States Artillery, Regular Establish- 
ment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, line 1, after the word 
“ recefving,” to Insert “and $2 per month additional on account 
of Edith G. Henderson, minor child of said John B. Henderson, 
until she reaches the age of 16 years,” and In line 11, after the 
name “ Henderson,” to strike out: “and also $2 per month 
additional on account of the minor child, Edith G. Henderson, 
of said John B. Henderson shall be paid to the widow until she 
reaches the age of 16 years,” so as to make the clause read: 

The name of Barbara Henderson, widow of John B. Henderson, late 
of Troop F, Third Regiment United States Cavalry, Regular Establish- 
ment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $24 per month in Heu of that 
she is now receiving and $2 per month additional on account of Edith 
G. Henderson, minor child of said John B. Henderson, until she reaches 
the of 16 years: Provided, That in the event of the death of Susie 
Elgretta Henderson, helpless and dependent child of said John B. 
Henderson, the $12 additional pension herein granted shall cease and 
determine: Provided further, t in the event of the death of Bar- 
bara Henderson the name of sa'd Susle meg, abo Henderson shall be 
placed on the pension roll, subject to the limitations and provisions 
of the sion laws, at the rate of $12 per month from and after the 
death of said Barbara Henderson. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, after line 14, to strike 
out: 

The name of Henry Juvenile, late of Treep M, Third Regiment United 

Establishm him 


States Cavalry, Regular Esta! en a sion at the 
rate of $12 per month. 8 son pi 


The amendment was agreed to. 


A, Tenth Regiment United 
a pension at the rate of 


Twenty-fourth 
* 8 him 


pom TE e e e e baie ace rm 
out: ; ; 
2 name * — * * dii 35 — beer — . — Ar: 

. ment, 
per month in lieu of that he Is — ving. 9 r 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were coneurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


DONATIONS OF CONDEMNED CANNON, 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of Senate bill 6625, calendar No. 
605. It is a bill in which many Senators are interested, as it 
donates condemned cannon and cannon balls for monuments, 
mainly to Grand Army posts. There are two or three items in 
the bill, however, for the South, and in one of these I am very 
much interested. In that item only the element of time enters, 
because the bill must pass the House after it passes the Senate 
to become a law, and that will take some time. 

The Daughters of the American Revolution chapter of Gaff- 
ney, S. C., have recently removed the bones of Col. James 
Williams, who was killed at the battle of Kings Mountain, 
October 7, 1780, to the public square in the town of Gaffney, 
where these good women desire to erect: a monument to his 
memory. The battle field of Kings Mountain is only a few miles 
distant from Gaffney, and the desire is to have the monument 
3 and its dedication occur on the anniversary of the 

attle. 

Therefore it is easy to understand why I am urging the 
passage of this bill. The cannon and cannon balls can be ob- 
tained at the arsenal in Augusta, Ga., and their installation, the 
erection of the monument, and everything else connected with it 
will have to be pressed with energy. 

I urge action on this bill in order that the ladies of Gafi- 
ney may know that they can get the cannon and cannon balls 
without paying for them. I am sure no one will object under 
these circumstances. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The next two bills on the calendar provide 
for payment of six months’ salary to widows of men who have 
died in the service of the Senate. I hope they will be acted on. 
They will take but a moment, after which I trust the bill in 
which the Senator from South Carolina is interested will be 
passed without objection. 

Mr. TILLMAN, It will take only a moment to pass this bill. 
It is entirely unobjected to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let these two poor widows be provided 
for, and then act on the Senator's bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator call for the 
regular order? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask that we take the next two resolutions 
in order on the calendar. 

CAROLINE L. RIFENBERG. 


The resolution (S. Res. 121) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Senate to pay to Caroline L. Rifenberg, widow of Sherman 
Rifenberg, late a laborer in heating department of the United 
States Senate, a sum equal to six months’ salary at the rate he 
was receiving at the date of his death was considered and agreed 
to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to pay, from the miscellaneous items of the 
contingent fund of the Senate, to Caroline L. Rifen „ widow of 
Sherman Rifenberg, late a laborer in heating department, United States 
Senate, a sum equal to six months’ salary at the rate he was receiving 
by law at the time of his death, said sum to be considered as including 
funeral expenses and all otber allowances. 


CLARA M. CURRAN, 

The resolution (S. Res. 136) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Senate to pay Clara M. Curran, widow of John W. Curran, late 
a laborer of the United States Senate, a sum equal to six months’ 
salary, etc., was considered and agreed to, as follows: 


of the Senate be, and he hereby is, au- 
rom the miscellaneous items of the con- 
widow of John W. 
Curran, late a laborer of the United States Senate, a sum equal to six 
months salary at the rate he was receiving by law at the time of his 
death, said sum to be considered as including funeral expenses and all 
other allowances, 
DONATIONS OF CONDEMNED CANNON. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I ask the Senate now to consider the bill 
(S. 6625) authorizing the Secretary of War to make certain 
donations of condemned cannon and cannon balls, 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized, in his discretion, to deliver— 
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To the city of Evanston, in the State of Wyoming, two condemned 
bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces and a suitable outfit of cannon 


balls. 

To Crocker Post, Grand Army of the Republic, Des Moines, Iowa, one 

— 9 or brass condemned cannon, with a suitable ontfit of cannon 
8. 

To Bluff City, Sullivan County, Tenn., two brass or bronze cannon 
and a suitable outfit of cannon Is, 

To the town of Roxbury, Conn., one condemned bronze or brass can- 
non or fieldpiece and a suitable outfit of cannon balls, 

‘to the Odessa, Wash., public schools, two condemned bronze or brass 
cannon or ficldpicces and a suitable outfit of cannon balls. 

To Bradley Post, No, 184, Grand Army of the Republic, at Wood 
River, Nebr., one bronze or brass condemned cannon or fieldpiece and a 
sultable outür of cannon balls. 

To Pawnee Rock State Park, Pawnee Rock, Kans., two cannon or 
fieldpieces and a proper outfit of cannon balls for a pyramid, 

To Harlan Post, No. 197, Grand aroy of the Republic, at pe 
Iowa, n or bronze cannon or fleldpleces and a suitable outfit o 
cannon balls, * 

To the commanding officer, National Guard armory, in the city of 
Anoka, Minn., two condemned bronze or brass cannon or ficldpieces and 
a suitable outfit of cannon balls. 

To the city of Detroit, in the State of Minnesota, one condemned 
bronze or brass cannon or fieldpicce and a suitable outfit of cannon balls. 

To the city of Blue Earth, in the State of Minnesota, one condemned 
bronze or brass cannon or fieldpiece and a suitable outüt of cannon balls. 

To the city of Roseville, in the State of Ohio, one condemned bronze 
or brass cannon or fleldpiece and a suitable outfit of cannon balls. 

To the order of McDowell Post, No. 22, Department of Washington 
and Alaska, Grand Army of the Republic, two condemned cannon and 
a suitable outfit of cannon balls for each. 

To the town of Northville, in the county of Waran State of Michl- 
gan, two condemned bronze or brass cannon or ficldpieces and a suit- 
able outfit of cannon bails. 

To the Grand Army of the Republic at Pomeroy, Wash., two con- 
demned bronze or brass cannon or fleldpieces and a sultable outfit of 


cannon balls, 
W. Lawton Camp, No.-10, United Spanish War Veterans, 


To Henr 
Walla Walla, Wash., two condemned bronze or brass cannon or feld- 


pieces and a suitable outfit of cannon balls. 

To the Daniel Morgan Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, Gaffney, 8. C., two condemned bronze or brass cannon and 
a suitable outfit of cannon balls. 

To the board of supervisors of Halifax County, Va., two condemned 
bronze or brass cannon and a suitable outfit of cannon balls, 

Vo James B. Sample Post, No. 170, Grand Army of the Republic, at 
Fort Madison, Iowa, two brass or bronze cannon or fleldpieces and a 
suitable outfit of cannon balls. 

To Alexander Hamilton Chapter, No. 7, Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, at 1 N Iowa, 8 or bronze cannon or ſleldpleces and 
a suitable outfit of cannon š 

Provided, That no expense shall be incurred by the United States 
through the delivery of any of the foregoing condemned military equip- 
ment: Provided further, at each and every article of condemned 
military equipment covered by this act shall be subject at all times to 
the order of the Secretary of War. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. : 

RELIEF OF STORM SUFFERERS, 


Mr. BANKHEAD. I desire to introduce a joint resolution 
and ask the unanimous consent of the Senate for its present 
consideration. There can be no objection to it. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 155) for the relief of storm 
sufferers In Alabama and Mississippi, was read the first time 
by its title. 

Ne. SMOOT, ‘There was so much confusion in the Chamber 
I could not hear what the joint resolution is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read at length. 

Ahe joint resolution was read the second time at length, as 
follows: 

Resciced, cte., That there is hereby appropriated and made immedi- 
ntely avaliable, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the sum of $20,000 for the purchase and distribution of 

s by the Secretary of Agriculture to the people in the storm and 
overflowed localities in Alabama and 3 who are made desti- 
tute by the recent storms and floods in those States. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator from Alabania desire to have 
the joint resolution referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions? - 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, an item covering this mat- 
ter has been included in the Agricultural appropriation bill by 
the unanimous consent of the Senate. That bill is in con- 
ference and the indications are that it will be quite a while 
perhaps before the conferees reach an agreement. The situa- 
tion is such that if this relief is to be given at all it ought to 
be given immediately because it will be too late in a few days 
to plant any crop of any kind. That is the purpose of the joint 
resolution, These suffering people are almost exclusively negroes 
and they are absolutely destitute and helpless. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The provision in the Agricultural 
appropriation bill is for $10,000, not $20,000. The joint resolu- 
tion proposes to appropriate $20,000. All down the eastern side 
of the Chattahoochee in the State of Georgia the same condi- 
tion exists. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 12 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which will be stated. 


The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 15947) making appropriations 
for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
and for other purposes. : 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask the Senator having the bill in charge 
if he will not agree to lay it aside temporarily for one hour 
and let us get through with the calendar. 

F I can not. I must insist on proceeding with 
this 5 

Mr. SMOOT. It would not take more than an hour to get 
through with the balance of the cases on the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution introduced by the Senator from 
Alabama, 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, I do not like to object to it. 
I have not offered anything for the sufferers in North Caro- 
lina. The papers have been full of accounts of great loss of 
life and destruction of property and the starving condition of 
people there. Of course if anything is done for Alabama I will 
have to ask it for North Carolina. I think the Senator from 
Alabama had better let the joint resolution go to the committee. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I can not help myself if the Senator 
objects to it. 

Mr, OVERMAN. I do not want to object, but 

Mr. SWANSON. Regular order! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will go to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


PROSPERITY AND THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, in compliance with a 
notice which I gave on Monday I desire to submit some remarks 
on prosperity and the Federal reserve act. 

Mr. President, the Wilson administration has been in power 
for more than three years. Upon assuming control of the Gov- 
ernment it found the business life of the Nation in a deplorably 
enfeebled condition. The disastrous effects of the panic of 1907 
were still distressingly evident, and were sharply reflected in 
the prevailing low prices of railway, industrial, commercial, and 
other stocks and securities, It has been estimated that the losses 
occasioned by that panic were equivalent to the destruction 
that would be wrought if a mighty conflagration had devastated 
a strip of our land, including towns and the smaller cities there- 
8 100 miles wide and extending from the Atlantic to the Pteitie 

an. 

There was no occasion or excuse for that panic, as the banks 
were solvent. It had its beginning and rau its wild, unchecked 
course because there were no laws by which banks might dis- 
count their commercial paper and thus obtain currency to meet 
the demands of their depositors, although the Republican Party 
had been in power almost uninterruptedly for more than u 
generation. At that time each bank had to stand on its own 
bottom; it had to weather the storms alone and unaided or go 
down. When the money stringency began banks felt impelled 
to call in loans and thus build up reserves, so as the better to 
meet the demands of depositors. They could not discount their 
commercial paper because other banks, being in like circum- 
stance, also needed to increase their reserves. The fear of de- 
positors that they could not get their funds when needed caused 
withdrawals and the hoarding of large quantities of money. 

That very action of the banks in the calling of loans aggra- 
vated the stringency of the money market and eventually pre- 
cipitated the panic. Panies produce insistent demands for the 
payment of debts. The immediate effect is the foreclosure of 
securities hypothecated as collateral, causing the sacrifice at 
ruinous prices of stocks. bonds, and other evidences of wealth. 
Then mortgages are foreclosed and the property is bought in at 
half price, and the value of all property follows the low prices 
established by the mortgage sales, Thus even the unencumbered 
property of a country is by the action of a panic greatly reduced 
in value. 

The depressing effects of the 1907 panic extended through the 
balance of the Roosevelt administration, through all of the Taft 
administration, and into the first part of the Wilson adminis- 
tration. So sluggish were the channels of commerce, so stagnant 
the currents of trade, that hundreds of thousands of empty rail- 
way cars remained on sidetracks for years. Many factories 
were closed, and thousands were running only on half time. In- 
dustrial and railway stocks had been falling for a long period. 

THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 

Mr. President, one of the first laws to be enacted during the 
Wilson administration was the Federal reserve act, a piece of 
legislation which may well be styled a charter of freedom to the 
business interests of the Nation. 

THE ALDRICH-YREELAND ACT, 

A sharp controversy has arisen recently as to whether it was 

by virtue of the Aldrich-Vreeland Act or the Federal reserve 
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act that the panic of 1914 was averted. It is universally con- 
ceded that at the outbreak of the European war on July 80, 
1914, all the conditions of a most disastrous panic existed in the 
United States. Suddenly, and without warning, selling values 
of our principal products sank so low that it can be said there 
was in reality no market for them. Cotton which just previously 
hud been selling for 11 and 12 cents suddenly dropped to 5 and 
6 cents a pound. Credits that had been extended on normal 
values suddenly collapsed, and forced sales at sacrifice prices 
were threatened. Everything indicated that the most gigantic 
panic this country had ever experienced was imminent. 

The original Aldrich-Vreeland Act was in existence, having 
been passed on May 30, 1908; but it was not workable. It pro- 
vided for the issuance of emergency currency by the Govern- 
ment to the banks through their associations to the extent of 
not exceeding $500.000,000 upon the hypothecation of securities, 
the banks paying a tax at the rate of 5 to 10 per cent per annum 
dependent upon the length of time of the accommodation. It 
was not intended to be u permanent statute, as its existence 
was limited in the act itself to June 30, 1914. The Federal re- 
serve act of December 23, 1913, extended its life to June 30, 
1915, and the Republicans themselves by voting against that act 
voted against the extension. The Federal reserve act provided 
for a reduction of the tax for the issuance of the currency to the 
rate of from 3 to 6 per cent per annum, the former higher rates 
having rendered it unworkable. No currency under the act had 
been issued. 

The Federal reserve banks had not been organized at this 
time, but the Secretary of the Treasury courageously undertook 
to avert the panic, and with singular foresight and energy took 
steps to remove further obstacles in the way of rendering the 
Aldrich-Vreeland Act workable. At his instance Congress on 
August 4, 1914, amended the act by giving him authority as 
Secretary of the Treasury to suspend the limitations which pre- 
scribed that the circulation should be issued only to national 
banks having notes ‘outstanding to an amount not less than 40 
per cent of their capital stuck, and also to suspend the limita- 
tions of section 5 of that act. The amendment made the act more 
liberal and permitted a bank temporarily through its associa- 
tion to issue circulating notes to the amount of 125 per cent of 
its unimpaired capital and surplus, 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma, 

Mr. OWEN. I wish to emphasize the point the Senator is now 
making and to state that the act of August 4, 1914, really had 
the effect of suspending the operations of the obstructions im- 
posed in the Vreeland-Aldrich Act in section 1, section 3, sec- 
tion 5, section 7, and section 9. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I fully appreciate the fact that if it had 
not been for that amendatory act there never would have been 
any currency issued under the Aldrich-Vreeland Act. It is ab- 
surd to say that an act which required from 5 to 10 per cent 
interest as a penalty or tax and which imposed the other harsh 
restrictions ef the original act affecting the issuing of currency 
would ever have been utilized by the banks of the United States. 
The act of Angust 4, 1914, permitted the banks to issue money 
under certain regulations and restrictions to the extent of 125 
per cent of their paid-up capital and surplus. It was in view of 
those two amendments, both of which were absolutely necessary 
to make the Aldrich-Vreeland Act available and workable that 
the currency was issued in 1914. 


NO CURRENCY ISSUBD UNDER ORIGINAL ACT, 


No currency under the Aldrich-Vreeland Act was issued until 
after the approval of that amendment on August 4, 1914. 

The bankers had refused to take out circulation under the pro- 
visions of the original act, although stringency in the money 
market had appeared for years at crop-moving periods and 
stringency had been felt for more than a year caused by some of 
the Eurepean nations drawing gold from us to prepare for the 
great conflict. 

It was not until both of these amendments were passed in the 
Wilson administration that the act became workable and there- 
after currency to the amount of $382.502.645 was issued. 

It required not only the amendments to the law, but the most 
active and persistent efforts upon the part of Secretary McAdoo 
to Induce the bankers to take out the emergency circulation. 

But the greatest force of all in preventing the panic was the 
confidence implanted in the minds of the bankers and in the 
people by the passage of the Federal reserve act, The bankers 
realized immediately upon its passage that with the protecting 
power of the Federal reserve banks they need never fear a run 
upon their deposits as long as they had commercial paper in their 
vaults and that they need not make further calls of their loans. 
The depositors knowing of that protecting power, relied with 


confidence upon its effectiveness. No matter under what law 
the panic was averted, no one can deny great credit to the 
Wilson administration for having prevented the greatest catas- 
trophe that ever threatened the business activities of the Nation, 

Mr. President, three great beneficial results followed from the 
passage of the Federal reserve act: 

First. The concentration and mobilization of reserves in the 
12 nonprofit, public-serving Federal reserve banks, which there- 
tofore had been scattered among the 867 national banks of the 
47 reserve cities and 8 central reserve cities of the Union, each 
looking out first for its own interest. These reserves can now 
be utilized when there is a stringency in the money market, 
thereby making secure to the peuple their deposits and pre- 
venting panics with their resultant destructive effects upon 
business and property values. 

Second. The establishment of an unlimited public discount 
market for gilt-edged commercial paper instead of the old system 
of relying upon the ability or desire of large privately owned 
institutions to discount the same. These institutions discounted 
adequately in times of tranquillity, but they often withheld 
the service in times of stress and panic, when the very ex- 
istence of the banks depended upon the cashing of their paper. 
It is this discount market which in times of panic protects the 
solvent banks from failure and the depositors thereof from loss 
of their savings, 8 

Third. The issuance of an elastic currency by the Govern- 
ment to meet the demands of commerce as long as prime com- 
mercial paper bearing the indorsement of the maker, the ac- 
ceptor, the national bank, and the Federal reserve bank, can be 
presented to the National Government as security for the same. 
The issuance of this currency autumatically responds to the 
demands of commerce. 

Not one dollar of loss has ever been sustained on account of 
the issuance of currency under the Federal Reserve System. 


ADEQUATE MONEY SUPPLY A PRIME NECESSITY. 


No one factor has such a far-reaching influence upon com- 
merce as an adequate supply of money. The scarcity of money 
caused by the locking up of reserves not only produces stagna- 
tion and depression but often suspension and destruction of in- 
dustries, while an adequate supply produces increased com- 
merce and prosperity. 

The beneficial effects of the Federal reserve act were realized 
almost immediately after its passage. In fact, confidence in 
the ability of the banks to meet all demands followed even 
before the system was put in operation. Instead of banks fur- 
ther accumulating large reserves in their vaults in anticipation 
of a crisis, they began to loan money to their customers, and 
thereby the wheels of commerce began to move with increasing 
activity. Instead of limited deposits being the rule as for so 
many years, millions of currency that had been hoarded and 
concealed were deposited in banks and thereby entered into the 
channels of commerce, all of which accelerated an activity in 
business the equal of which has never been known in the history 
of the world. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. OWEN. Would it interrupt the Senator now to have pre- 
sented the evil prophecy which was made by the leader of the 
Republicans as to the results which would occur? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should be pleased to have it. 

Mr. OWEN. Hon. Elihu Root, speaking to the Democratic 
side, denounced the bill, and declared that in the event of war 
5 would bring complete catastrophe upon the United States. 

e said: 

There is another thing you must remember. Europe is an armed 
camp. For many, many years peace has been kept by the most delicate 
adjustments and by the most strenuous exertions of many men in many 
countries, who have been alert and solicitous to stop controversy as 
near its origin as ible and to prevent the 9 ul effect of gen- 
eral war; but war is always ble. The fear of it is always present. 
It a war comes, immediately our securities come back to us. Im- 
mediately, in e country w they are held, the desire to strengthen 
up, to increase the amount of gold, will operate to lead to a general 
ee of the American securities they hold into immediately avail- 

a, 
S it 12 not necessary that we should wait for a war actually to take 
place. The fear of it leads to the result. The fear of the Balkan 
war, far off on the edge of civilized Puro as it was, because of the 
apprehensions of possible implication of the great commercial nations 
in a war consequent upon the Balkan war, sent hundreds of millions 
of securities back to this country, which had to be * 

So, sir, if we enter upon this career of inflation we shall do it in the 
face of clearly d le danger—danger which, if realized— 

That is, war— 
will result in dreadful catastrophe. 


He said also: 


Ah, Mr. President, we are turning our faces away from the funda- 
mental principle m which we have come to our high estate. We are 
turning them w: toward practices which history shows have invari- 
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ably led to decadence, to degradation, and the downfall of nations. We 
are setting our steps now in the 5 which through the protection 
os paternal government brought the mighty power of Rome to its 
all. 


He said also in the same connection: 


I say that this bill presents the financial heresy twice repudiated by 
the people of the United States, I say that the central reserve board 
2 under this bill will have to represent that very heresy. If 
t bill passes ns it stands, America stands to lose all we saved when 
Grant vetoed the inflation bill, all we saved when Grover Cleveland 
abolished the silver purchase, all we saved when we elected McKinley, 
all the Republicans, all the gold Democrats saved when they hel 
the repudiation of the vital principle which has been put into this bill. 


DEPOSITS INCREASE 32,74, , 28. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from 
Oklahoma very much for the quotation he has made from the 
speech of the former Senator from New York. I wish now to 
show that instead of that prophecy materializing there has come 
the most wonderful development and the most marvelous pros- 
perity that has ever existed in the history of this country. 

Instead of gold leaving our country as was predicted by the 
able former Senator from New York, we have now a stock 
of gold, including all redemption funds, of $2,400,000,000, an 
increase of more than $1,000,000,000 over the amounts which 
were held at the time he made his prediction. 

The gross bank deposits of the 7,578 national banks have 
grown from $8,398,372,772.65 on January 13, 1914—about the 
time of the passage of the Federal reserve act—to $11,135,- 
822,000 on May 1, 1916, an increase in two years and four 
months of the enormous sum of $2,741,949,228. ' 

The quantity of money in circulation in the United States on 
July 1, 1915, was $3,585,140,626 or $35.59 per capita, while 
that on July 1, 1916, was $4,018,048,555 or $39.23 per capita, 
an increase of $432,902,929 in one year. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish the Senator would tell us, in view of 
the statement he has just made, if there has been so much 
money and it has been so easy to get why there were more 
failures In 1914 than in 1918, and why there were more in 1915 
than in 1914, and why so far in 1916 there have been more than 
for the same month in 1915 or 1914 or 1913? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state to the Senator I am not fa- 
miliar with the figures he has quoted, but I have taken the 
reports from Bradstreets’s and Dun’s agencies which indicate 
that the failures are less now and have been less at least for 
the last year than the year preceding. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, I 
should like to state that the failures show from 1914 a record 
breaker. In that year there were 15,759 failures. In 1915 there 
were 19,322 failures. The failures in 1916 will amount to 
19,984 if the ratio is kept up. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I presume that what the Senator is trying 
to prove is that there is no prosperity in the land. 

Mr. CURTIS. No, Mr. President; what I am trying to show 
is that there is prosperity in certain lines but the prosperity 
is not general, as the Senator tries to make believe. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I want to meet that issue 
fairly. I will do it by a reference to the reports of agencies 
that are nonpartisan and which are the most complete or- 
ganizations for commerce in the world and by quotations from 
even independent and Republican newspapers. 

Other causes to some extent no doubt aided this upward 
tendency, but the predominant accelerating force was the pas- 
sage and operation of the Federal reserve act. It was freely 
predicted at the time of the passage of this act that New York 
City would soon become the financial center of the world. The 
fact that the banks of that city since that time have financed 
loans extending into the billlons, including one to Great Britain 
and France of $500,000,000, demonstrates the fulfillment of the 
prophecy. 

I have heard of administrations going down in defeat because 
of stagnation and depression in the business of the country, but 
I have never heard of a political party which, through the pas- 
sage and administration of laws producing or accelerating pros- 
perity, was repudiated by the people. 

Opinions may differ as to the cause of our prosperity, but in 
view of the evidences that are daily published it seems to me 
no one can deny that the long-looked-for period of abundance is 
now here in the administration of President Wilson. Disaster 
and depression, predicted by our opponents upon the accession 
of the Democratic Party to power, have faded before the sun 
of smiling plenty and prosperity. 

EVIDEXCH OF THE MARVRLOUS PROSPERITY. 

We do not prove our claims of prosperity by our own decla- 
rations. They come from the facts detailed not only in Demo- 
cratie but also in independent and Republican newspapers. 


These declarations are printed not occasionally but nearly every 
day in the columns of the press. 

I have been a constant reader for years of the Washington 
Post, an independent, able, and conservative newspaper. It 
has no bias in favor of President Wilson; on the contrary, it 
has been opposed to most of his policies during the past three 
years, but in recording conditions which it finds exist it Is 
eminently fair. In an editorial printed in that newspaper on 
May 22, 1916, entitled “This wonderful year of gigantic busi- 
ness,” the following language is used—I want to direct the 
attention of the Senator from Kansas to the language showing 
the general character of this prosperity. It says: 

Woolen, cotton, silk, steel, iron, glass, pottery, coke, machinery, tools, 
and chemical industries are to-day running at thelr utmost capacity, 
and yet they are now facing for the autumn and winter trade a de- 
mand that is unparalleled in volume and in value, and there are months 
of the greatest activities ahead of the majority of our industries, 

The recent advances in the wages of a majority of the largest num- 
bers of skilled and unskilled workers has added scores of millions of 
dollars to the purchasing power of the masses of our population, and 
this — power is having a telling effect upon the stocks of the 
merchants and the shopkeepers, and is resulting in heavy orders for 
new stocks from the manufacturers. 

It is a year of enormous business in this Repnblic, and every month 
between now and January 1, 1917, will find the general business ex- 
hibiting larger totals in volumes and values. 


In an editorial in the same newspaper on June 5, 1916, en- 
titled “ General business steadily improves,” the following state- 
ment appears: 


Labor in this country never before was so fully employed, never be- 
fore received such a bigh average per capita of pay. A 


This is a positive proof of prosperity. 
This is an evidence of a Sorebasing power now ed by the 
nited States beyond that of any prior 


masses of the —— of the 
period in the history of the Republic, 

That purchasing power of the masses insures large and 2 
trade to the — es th busy times for the industrial establishments, 
ae home demand for the products of our lands. 

eneral business, in volumes ahd values, will pass beyond all 
records during the autumn and winter months of 1014. 


Mr. President, is there a clearer or more convincing answer to 
the statement or contention of the Senator from Kansas than is 
contained in these two editorials? 

The Washington Post published a very able editorial in its 
issue of July 1, 1916. It is as follows: 


BUILDING UP THE UNITED STATES. 


8 from all over the United States carry reports of contracts 
Jet in their immediate vicinities for railway construction, highway con- 
struction, municipal construction, and for private buildin, 
totaling these contracts is most convincing as to the fact that there is 
now beginning in the United States an exceedingly widespread and com- 
prehensive building and construction movement. $ 

If we at the coast cities and harbors of the country, we find a 
great demand for terminals, docks, and warehouses, and we also und 
conditions of commerce which fully justify the investment of funds in 
the construction of such terminals, docks, and warehouses. 

In every commercial district of every town and city in the United 
States the stimulant of good times has peaa an optimism as to the 
future that is compelling expansion and extension of stores and shops 
and the building of larger, finer, and more commodious new structures, 

New hotels and apartment houses are the favorites of the day as in- 
vestments of capitalists fond of realty operations, while moving-picture 
theaters and garages are a close second as paying propositions for 
those haying funds to invest and who desire handsome returns from the 
ve. beginning of the business. 

n the manufacturing districts of the country— 


I want to call the attention of the Senator from Kansas 
to this statement to show that the prosperity is great and 
general— 


it is new mills, new factories, new shops, new potteries, new glass 
houses, new homes, new offices, new storehouses, new buildings of 
every class needed where business is breaking all records and profits 
are coming in every day. 


There are new depots, new car shops, new roundhouses, new machine 
shops, new repair shops, new storage houses to be erected, and the 
beauty of the railway situation is that the money necessary to pay for 
these buildings is being earned by the operations of the roads, and the 
American public is ready to buy railway securities now to the extent 
of thousands of millions of dollars and the railway managers do not 
have to beg foreign syndicates to place them. 

There is a new navy to build and a new mercantile marine to con- 
struct, ee rere shipbuilding yard in our country has already work for 

ears ahead. 

Is there any other form of business prosperity which our bankers, 
our Merchante aar manufacturers, our farmers, our workingmen would 
like to have? verything seems coming their way. 


No better index of the business conditions in a country exists 
than the reports of Bradstreet’s and Dun’s Commercial Agencies. 
They are nonpartisan, keep in close touch with commerce in all 
lines, and each week give a general review of conditions in the 
United States. For the last year they have been noting the 
marked increase of activity in industry and commerce, and they 
have recorded the fact that there has been a greater increase of 
production in all lines of industry in the United States than has 


work, and 


1916. 
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occurred in the entire history of the Republic, Bradstreet’s 
Weekly Review of October 9, 1915, was as follows, and I invite 
the attention of the Senator from Kansas to this statement: 


EVERY INDUSTRY GOING AT TOP SPEED. 


In the economic situation performance follows promise at a rapid 

vce, and as unfavorable factors are eliminated even la lines are 
Riva cht in touch with the circle of wing activity. Industry shows 
potable activity. Shipyards are working at top speed, steel mills are 
producing at a rapid rate, blast furnaces are working at an unparalleled 
gait, eight of the country's Sop are of record proportions, this week's 
bank clearings reached peak point, textile mills are on full time, woolen 
mills are busy, plants making munitions of war are overtaxed, flour 
millers are pushing production on a night-and-day basis to take care of 
home and foreign demands, machine tool shops are murning down orders 
because of inability to make deliveries, building values for September 
show a sharp gain over last year, our relations to international political 
affairs are 3 more reassuring than at any time since the 
European war started, and almost everywhere in the country optimism 
is rife. Weekly bank clearings, $4,861,657,000. 

Following that, I desire to call attention to Bradstreet’s 
Weekly Review of November 6, 1915, which I ask to insert in the 
Recorp without reading. It is a very optimistic statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tnostrsox in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Two features loom large in this week's reports, the ever-widening 
activity of trade and the increased momentum attained in many in- 
dustries. Out of these Eor overtime in factory, mill, and s op; 
progressive improvement industries almost wholly dependent on do- 
mestic wants; larger pay rolls; sustained, if not . demand upon 
jobbers and wholesale dealers; more confident futures buying, accom- 

anied, however, by urgent calls for goods already ordered, and al- 

ough mild weather has prevented retail trade in the cities from 
eames its full course, much of the slack in this has been 
taken by increased buying in various country districts. Apparently 
pessimism has been altogether unseated, activity in the stock market 
continues, money is plethoric, legitimate demand is being supplied at 
easy rates, collections are freer, railway traffic east and northwest 
is of record proportio; the grain movement from the leading produc- 
ing States has roached a new high-water mark, production of pi 
iron is the largest in the history of the country, prices for iron an 
steel continue on an ascending scale, and railway bu 9 indicates 
pressure to get orders booked. Weekly bank clearings, 5 82,962,000. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Dun's Review of July 1, 1916, in its re- 
port of the entire year, says: 4 

Further remarkable gops in fnance, commerce, and industry has 
been achieved during the fiscal year just ended. Domestic production 
and distribution have surpassed all reports, with profits unprecedented 
and the enormous growth In over-sen trade has p aced this country in 
the foremost position in the money markets of the world. 

Mr. President, when the Senator from Kansas admits that 
there is prosperity in some lines, meaning evidently munitions 
of war, I do not see how he can blind himself to the non- 
partisan reports made by Dun’s agency, by Bradstreet's agency, 
and reaffirmed by nonpartisan newspapers in the United States, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to ask the Senator again—and 
I wish he would answer the question—whether or not the fact 
that there were 16,759 failures in 1914, which broke the record 
for any year prior to that time, and that there were in 1915, 
19,032 failures is not evidence that there is not general pros- 
perity, as intimated by the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Well, Mr. President, I may have to read 
some more of these quotations in order to demonstrate my 
contention to the Senator. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I ask whether it would dis- 
concert the Senator if I should present a matter for the con- 
sideration of the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Not at all. 

Mr. MARTIND of New Jersey. It is uncomfortable, I know, 
but the truth must be told. What I am about to read is not 
from Dun's, but is from the Philadelphia North American, in 
an issue of May last. The headlines are: 

Five hundred thousand dollars will be put into new factories and 
mills in Philadelphia—PFlood of building orders will give army of work- 
= Lynas oe rubber plant—Prudential Woolen Co. to build struc- 

re on new site. 


I will not read it all; but it goes on to say that a new plant 
is being constructed by the American Radiator Co., that a 
new dyeing plant of large capacity is being erected in Philadel- 
phia, that an autocar company is increasing its plant, and that 
all the alterations and additions contemplated will make pos- 
sible the employment of many hundreds of persons, with the re- 
sult that labor will be scarce in Philadelphia for months to 
come. Happiness and prosperity seem to prevail, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the Democratic Party is in power. It is a sad 
and sorry thing for our friend from Kansas, but he will have to 
take the pill, however bitter it is. I ask, Mr. President, that the 


article to which I have referred, from the Philadelphia North 
American, be inserted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The article referred to is as follows: 


Five HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS WILL Bs PUT Into New FACTORIES 
AND MILLS IN PHILADELPHIA—FLOOD OF BUILDING ORDERS WILL 
GIVE ARMY OF Workers Jops—ANOTHER RUBBER PLANIT—PRU- 
DENTIAL WOOLEN Co. TO BUILD STRUCTURE ON New SITE. 

Although all the mills and factories of the city are working under 
pressure, they find themselves comple overwhelmed by the flood 
of orders being received. As a result new factories and mills, to cost 
$500,000 or more, are springing up in the manufacturing districts, and 
contracts are dail being signed for more. 

A two-story-and- ent mill is to be bullt for the Belmont Pack- 
ing & Rubber Co. at Janney and Butler Streets, size 80 by 130 feet. 
A two-story boiler house is be built for the Atlantic Refining Co. at 
„ and Passyunk Avenue, this building to measure 

y ect. 

At a cost of $25,000 the American Radiator Co. will build a one- 
story warehouse addition at the northwest corner of Wharton and 
Taylor Streets, size 120 by 134 feet. The Prudential Woolen Mills 
will erect a one-story factory, to measure 92 by 170 feet, at the north- 
east corner of Large and Orthodox Streets, at a cost of $23,000. A 
warehouse is to be erected at Front and York Streets for Derbyshire 
Bros. and a factory building for Leeds & Northrup at Wayne Junction, 

NEW DYEING PLANT, 

There will be built a factory building at Holmesburg for the Sum- 
merdale Dyeing, Printing & ishing Works. F. W. Tunnell & Co. 
are haying extensive alterations made to their factory at Gaul Street 
and Wheatsheaf Lane, and alterations are to be made to the factory 
of the Pringle Electric Co., 1906-1912 North Sixth Street. 2 

Additions and alterations will be made to the buildings of the New 
York Pie Baking Co. at 2505 Lombard Street, and the Counties Gas 
& Electric Co. will build a new transformer building at Ardmore. A 
warehouse will be erected at Second and York Streets for the Stelwagon 
Manufacturing Co. X 

In addition to this, work is about to begin upon alterations to the 
factory of the Hardwick & Magee Co., at Seventh Street and Lehigh 
Avenue, and a weave shed is to be built for A. Holmes & Son, Alle- 
gheny Avenue and A Street. The John Mlingsworth Co. will erect a 

oundry building at Lewis Street, east of Tacony, and extensive altera- 
tions will be made to the boiler house of the Westmoreland Dye 

Works, Westmoreland and Jasper Streets. 


AUTOCAR CO, TO BUILD. 


A large new storage building will be built at Ardmore for the 
Autocar Co.; a factory building for the New Jersey Leather Co., at 
Camden; alterations to the warehouse of the Magnesia Covering Co., 
at 1927-1929 Market Street; and extensive machine-shop alterations 
5 Se General Manufacturing Co., Snyder Avenue and Swanson 

reet. 

Benjamin Alexander will erect a loft bullding at Nineteenth and Wood 
Streets, and extensive alterations will be made to the factory building 
of the Qrinoka Mills Co., Somerset and Jasper Streets, 

All these alterations and additions will make possible the employ- 
ment of many hundreds of persons, with the r: t that labor will be 
made more scarce in Philadelphia in the months to come. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Kansas is per- 
fectly willing to take the “pill,” but he calls attention to the 
fact that those matters largely grow out of war conditions, 
out of contracts for war materials or materials that are used by 
the nations engaged in war. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Frankly, I say that some 
portion of it is due to the war, and I would sacrifice it all if I 
could. God knows I want none of the war profits; but you 
have got to realize the fact that the world is moving. 

I have here a copy of the Washington Times of to-day, which 
contains a dispatch from Philadelphia in relation to the tre- 
mendous growth of the shipbuilding industry in that city. I ask 
that the dispatch referred to may be published in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The dispatch referred to is as follows: 


SHIPBUILDING BOOM ON IN PHILADELI'HIA—WITII NEW YARDS AND CON- 
TRACTS CITY BECOMES CENTER OF INDUSTRY. . 


PHILADELPHIA, July 19, 1916. 


An investigation by the United Press to-day disclosed that with 
present facilities and those being added under millions of dollars“ worth 
of new contracts just closed this city in less than 12 months will be 
the greatest and bi t shipbuilding center in the world. 

T: are now under construction or contracted for 76 ships with a 
total gross tonnage of 420,253. Millions of dollars are being poured 
into the shipbuil 21 Industry — the Delaware River. Thousands 
of men are working long hours getting new shipyards together. 

tremendous boost is due pamanis to the fact that the seas 
have been practically strip of foreign shipping by the European war, 
and there is an enormous demand for bottoms which will carry foreign 
and domestic sea trade. 

All the big yards here are jammed with all the work they can do 
for the next three years, They are refusing orders every day. Among 
the largest of these yards is the Cramp Co., New York Shipbuilding 
Co., Ph 8 Navy Yard, Pusey & Jones, Harlan & Hollingsworth, 
Chester Shipbuilding Co., and Quigley & win 

The Pennsylvania Shipbuilding Co. is completing a big new $6,000,000 


ard. 
z The Sun Shipbuilding Co., organized by New York, Philadelphia, and 
Pittsburgh men, is completing a new yard, costing several million. A 
report to-day shows that Cramp is bulld 13 ships, with a total gross 
tonnage of 81,300; the Chester Co., 10 ships, with 48,500 tonnage ; the 

k Co., 24 ships, with 126,305 tonnage; Harlan & Hollings- 
worth, 14 ships, with 83.000 tonnage; Pusey & Jones, 9 ships, th 
37,048 tonnage ; and the Pennsylvania Co., 6 ships, with 42,000 tonnage. 
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Mr, SHAFROTH. Now, Mr. President, in answer to the 
declaration of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis} I desire 
to call attention to a few sentences from Dun's Review of 
November 13, 1915, in which it is said: 

In spite of the rapidity of the movement, there ts no slackening of the 
advance that foreshadows the greatest commercial development in the 
history of the 3 ee 

Some of these, s as the figures of merchandise exports, pig-iron 
output, bank clearings, and railroad earnings, bring to light achieve- 
ments without precedent, and to the list of remarkable attainments have 
been added those of unfilled steel tonnage and commodity prices. 

I also call his attention to Bradstreet’s Report of July 1, 1916, 
which contains the following statement: 


While sree Spr most active six months ever experienced, trade as 
well as Industry keeps on morig at an active pace, such seasonal slack 
as generally intervenes at this time of year being less conspicuous than 
usual and in effect quite fully. if not wholly, offset by rush orders 
placed by the United States Government for Army supplies. 

Mr. President, the Senator says there is prosperity among the 
munitions factories. There is no doubt of that; but to say that 
that constitutes the bulk of prosperity that exists is absurd. 
Our whole foreign trade does not exceed 5 per cent of our total 
trade; the munitions part of the shipments is a fraction only of 
the foreign trade; and, consequently, to say that the present 
prosperity is only among a few people who manufacture and 
deal in munitions of war, it seems to me, is absolutely absurd. 


FORMER REPUBLICAN COMPTROLLER’S TRIBUTE. 


Mr. William B. Ridgely, a former Republican Comptroller of 
the Currency, in an interview made public in New York a short 
time ago, declared that the present prosperity of the United 
States rests upon safe and sure foundations. He admits that 
the Federal reserve act is largely responsible for this prosperous 
condition. In part, he said: 


The balance of trade in favor of the United States for the first nine 
months of the current fiscal year down to the end of March reached 
the enormous sum of $1,491.000.000, more than double that of last 
year and something over three times that of the same period of 1913 
and 1914. This is at the rate of about $2,000,000,000 a year, in round 
figures. During the whole history of the Government, from Washington 
to McKinley, a period of over 110 years, the total balance of trade in 
our favor was less than $500,000,000, so that in one year the balance 
in our favor is more than four times the amount it was for this long 


od. 
1 is difficult to contemplate flgures of such saine proportions with 
anything like calmness and to estimate their effect on the present and 
future business of the country without being too much carried away 
and impressed by them. 

And I call the attention of the Senator from Kansaseto this 
remark of the former Republican Comptroller of the Currency: 

Of almost equal importance is the improvement in our financial sys- 
tem, due to the establishment ef the Federal reserve bank, which gives 
us the machinery and organization for utilizing credits and such a 
mobilization of our reserve money as to make impossible any such 
sudden derangement of our financial matters as we have frequently 
seen in the past. It was extremely fortunate that this reform in our 
financia] machinery was tn operation soon enough to be of assistance 
during the crisis brought on by the war. 

Mr. President, credit has been given to the President and 
various Senators and Representatives for the work which they 
performed in the framing of the Federal reserve act. To each 
of them great praise should be accorded, but in my opinion the 
services of none were greuter than those of the Hon. William G. 
McAdoo, the Secretary of the Treasury. He was consulted 
almost daily by members of the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee for advice and assistance in the framing of the measure, and 
it was he who threw his whole soul into the administration of 
the act, which guaranteed its successful operation. While his 
notification that no money of the Government would ever be 
deposited in national banks without the payment of interest 
somewhat startled and estranged the bankers, yet his assur- 
ance that he would use all the powers of his office to issue 
money upon proper security to prevent runs upon banks and 
thereby to avert threatened panic showed even to them his 
great executive ability and sound judgment. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, do I understand that former 
Comptroller Ridgely made that statement? $ 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; thé last statement is my own. The 
quotation from Mr. Ridgely was to this effect: 

Of almost equal importance is the eee in our financial 

em due to the establishment of the Federal reserve bank, which 


sudden deran; 


That is the end of the quotation from Mr. Ridgely. 

Our exports for one month—May, 1916—amounted to 
$472,000,000, breaking all previous monthly records. They ex- 
ceeded by $61,000,000 the previous high record for May, 1915, 
and were $300,000,000 more than the average exports for the 
month of May, 1911 to 1914. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senater from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Has the Senator the aggregate exports of 
war materials? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; I have not. I have seen statements 
to the effect that they are quite large; but they do not consti- 
tute anything like a preponderance of our exports. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have seen it stated somewhere that they 
have ROIA to practically 50 per cent of our exports in some 
mon 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Of course, in the last six months they have 
been larger than they were in the period shortly following the 
outbreak of the war. There is no doubt they constitute a con- 
siderable proportion of our exports; but not a dominant pro- 
portion. — 

Mr. GALLINGER. And if the war should close to-morrow 
or next month, what does the Senator think the condition would 
be, so far as the interests of our well-paid laboring men are 
concerned? I observe that 3.000 of them were dismissed from 
one establishment a little while ago, because orders for war 
material had ceased. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Well, Mr. President, I want to say with 
relation to that statement that the increase in the dofnestic 
trade of the United States is perfectly wonderful. It has been 
recently estimated that our factories are turning out an annual 
output now for the domestic and foreign trade of $30,000.000,000 
a year. The whole export foreign trade, including everything, 
amounts only to about $4.000.000.000. The estimate was made 
two years ago that our foreign and domestic trade at that time 
amounted to $24.000,000,000 ; so that it can readily be seen that 
we have the greatest market in the world in which to dispose 
of the products of the industries of our own land. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We have always believed, if the Senator 
will permit me, that we have the greatest market In the world, 
and that is undoubtedly true to-day, as it always has been. I 
think statistics show that in normal times we consume over 90 
per cent of the products made in the United States. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I think it is 95 per cent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, 95 per cent. There is no doubt 
that we have the greatest market in the world, and we ought 
to protect it in every possible way. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. After the Spanish-American War no dis- 
turbance occurred by reason of the fact that the purchase by 
the Government of supplies, armament, and related material 
ceased, and I do not apprehend that there is going to be any 
great disturbance in the United States following the conclusion 
of peace in Europe; but no matter what the conditions may be 
then, there can be no denying the fact that now, in the year 
1916, according to the reports of the independent and even the 
Republican press, and also the reports of Bradstreet’s and 
Dun's agencies, prosperity exists in the land unequaled in the 
history of the United States; and that, too, during the admin- 
istration of Woodrow Wilson. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if I am not misinformed, 
that prosperity does not to a very great degree extend to the 
small producers. They are having a very hard time, I am told. 
Has the Senator looked into that? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I have taken these reports, which indi- 
cate—I do not know whether the Senator has heard me read 
them all—a perfectly wonderful development. They show that 
the increase in trade has been so great that orders can not be 
filled and that there is with us now a state of prosperity that 
has had no parallel in the history of the Government. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Beyond question, the enormous amount 
of money which has come into the country because of the ex- 
portation of war munitions has given a certain degree of pros- 
perity all along the line. There has been more money than 
ever before because of that condition; but the fact that there 
have been more failures year by year, even during this adinin- 
istration, than previously indicates that the small manufac- 
turers are having a rather hard time of it. That is my infor- 
mation. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, it is difficult to tell when 
the disintegration of a business begins. It is very difficult to tell 
when the causes of the failures really arise; many of the debts 
may have been incurred years before, and people in failing cir- 
cumstances generally continue business for a year or two after 
a condition of insolvency first threatens them. But, it seems 
to me, when Dun’s agency and Bradstreet's agency report that, 
notwithstanding the failures referred to by the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Curtis], there is universal prosperity in the land 
and orders are greater than ever before, the facts can not be 
denied. Besides, at all times there are some failures for profit., 


1916. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if my colleague will permit 
me 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to his colleague? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Les, sir. 

Mr. THOMAS, I have been laboring under the impression 
that the munition makers were prosperous until the revenue 
bill passed the House and was referred to the Senate Committee 
on Finance. In interviews which I have had with a number of 
them since then and from letters and telegrams which I have 
received I am convinced that not only have most of them not 
made any money but, if the tax which is imposed by the bill as 
it came from the House is retained, it is going to drive many 
of them into bankruptcy. 


INCREASE IN EXPORTS, 51, 7e, 000, αο IN ONE YEAR. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the total exports for the 
year ending June 30, 1916, amounted to $4,345,000,000, an in- 
crease of $1,576,000,000 over those of the preceding 12 months. 

The imports for the year ending June 30, 1916, also broke all 
previous records, the total being $2,180,000,000, 

Our balance of trade for the 12 months was $2,165,000,000, 
which exceeds that of the preceding year by $1,070,580,400. To 
offset this balance the United States has repurchased over a 
panon dollars of its own securities and has loaned as much more 
abroad. 

It is contended by some, and evidently by the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Gatrrneer], that the great demand for 
war materials produced this wonderful tide of prosperity. 
While that factor no doubt was a contributing cause, yet no 
one can deny that the activity has extended into all branches 
and lines of domestic trade, and this satisfactory condition would 
not have resulted were it built upon and sustained by the manu- 
facture and sale of war materials alone. It must be remembered 
that all of our foreign exports are less than 5 per cent of our 
domestic trade, and that the munition orders are only a fraction 
of our total exports. The Republicans refuse to give us any 
credit for prosperity because some of the demands for export 
come for war materials, yet if there had been light or no de- 
mands they would have vociferously blamed the administration 
for incompetency. But notwithstanding this, it is asserted by 
some that the large increase in the exports of our country has 
benefited only those engaged in the manufacture of war supplies, 
A review of the increase of our exports to the nonbelligerent 
countries demonstrates that the exports are drawn from all of 
the industries of our country. The following are the respective 
totals of our exports and imports for the first 10 months of the 
fiscal year 1916 to nonbelligerent countries, as compared with 
those for the corresponding period of the year 1915: 


E 


ports. 


= 
© 


e , 980, 259 880, 137, 401 | $21,296,008 | $15, 220, 172 
5 40, 063, 824 27, 249, 650 | 79,023,437 | 61, 038, 769 
Cuba 102,381,773 | GL 480,743 | 165, 121; 402 | 138, 534, 461 
Argentina 53, 180, 883 | 21,875,408 | 90,639,024 | 61,088, 455 
Brazil.. 31, 292, 440 | 20,029, 871 | 108,590,045 | S4, 396,342 
FCC 18, 537,421 | 8,562,457 | 46,498,765 | 21, 462, 968 
o 18, 659, 270 375,581 | 58,446,685 | 30,727, 247 
Sooo 58, 168, 665 33, 298, 80 | 116,986,207 | 83,414, 255 
‘Australia and 62, 198,054 | 89,957,209 | 54,162,344 | 17,659,998 
Thilippines . 18,578,378 | 19,991,944 | 21,421,077 | 20, 266, 228 


Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Is it not reasonable to suppose that the 
fact that Germany is unable to export her goods to those non- 
belligerent countries, and the dislocation of business in the 
combatant countries—England, France, Italy, Russia, and the 
ee oe us a greater market than we otherwise would 

ave? 

Mr. SHAFROTH, Oh, there is not any doubt that there is a 
demand for these things; but why it should be said that we 
are not entitled to any credit because there happens to be a 
demand for our products I can not understand. The very fact 
that the demand exists, the very fact that it is producing activity, 
not only in munition factories but in all other factories, demon- 
strates that prosperity is here now in abundance. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And the further fact remains, and it can 
not be winked aside, that because those countries are now in- 
capable of getting goods from Germany and to a large extent 
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from the other countries which are engaged in war a market 
was opened for our products such as we would not have if 
normal conditions prevailed, 

Mr, SHAFROTH. To a certain extent that is true; but we 


| ought to keep that market, and we will be able to keep it. 


Mr. GALLINGER. We probably will have difficulty in keep- 
ing it when in the days to come Germany gets on her feet and 
normal conditions return to England, France, Russia, and other 
European countries. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I have some remarks to submit with rela- 
tion to that matter, but it seems to me that we will be able to 
retain that market. 

HIGH RECORD FOR SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE. 

From a statement of the Department of Commerce issued 
July 3, 1916, the exports from the United States to South 
American countries alone during the past fiscal year reached 
approximately $175,000,000, which establishes the high record 
for inter-American trade, The exports to the Latin American 
countries for the preceding year were $99,000,000. Our total 
exports for the 1916 fiscal year to the West Indies, Central 
and South American countries has been estimated to be $450,- 
000,000, an enormous increase over the year preceding. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator is very kind, 
and I will not interrupt him if he objects. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I have no objection to being interrupted. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Is it not likewise a fact—we want to 
3 about this matter; I know the Senator wants to be 
fair—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Is it not a fact that our increased trade 
with South America results largely from the circumstance 
that Germany for the time being is shut out from the South 
American market and that the other countries which are en- 
gaged in destroying each other likewise to a certain extent are 
shut out of that market. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; to a certain extent; but that is no 
reason why we should refuse their commerce. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Of course not. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. There is never any increase in com- 
merce anywhere untess there is a demand for it from some 
source, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I agree to that. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. And for that reason it seems to me that 
there can be no objection to such commerce. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; it is quite to our advantage, and we 
are wise in taking advantage of the opportunity ; but the oppor- 
tunity will not always continue. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That depends upon what we do; upon our 
own efforts. 

GREAT INCREASE IN RAILROAD TRAFFIC. 

In an editorial dated June 24, 1916, of the Christian Science 
Monitor, of Boston, Mass., an able, fair, and independent paper, 
the following statement is made under the title “ The Business 
Situation Reviewed“: 

One of the most satisfactory features of business in the United States 
is the record-breaking traffic of the railroads. Gross business not only 
has reached an unprecedented volume, but net earnings are the largest 
in history. It is gratifying to know that these earnings are being 
devoted largely to liquidating debts and making necessary repairs and 
improvements. 

Returns from 134 railroads of the United States to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission show gross earnings for May, 
1916, to be $212,840,101 and a net revenue of $74,632,518, which 
net revenue was $23,874,052 increase over the same month of 
1915. : 

I should like to call the attention of the Senator from New 
Hampshire to the fact that there is no better barometer of busi- 
ness than the record of shipments made by the railroads. Those 
shipments do not extend only to goods for foreign commerce, 
which is a mere twentieth part of our total commerce, but extend 
also to our domestic trade, 


RAILROADS PLACE TREMENDOUS ORDERS, 


Along every operated railway line in the United States con- 
struction work and improvements are being undertaken in an 
unprecedented degree. Orders for millions and millions of tons 
of steel rail and for thousands of cars and locomotives have 
been placed during the past year. 

In an Associated Press dispatch from New York, dated April 
22, 1916, the following statement is made, and I should like to 
call the attention of the Senator from Kansas and of the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire to this statement: 

STREL MILLS ARE CROWDED WITH ORDERS FROM RAILROADS, 


The railroad companies, large and small, are still ordering rails for 
1917 shipment as heavily as e mills induced to 7 
The manufacturers find much difficulty in declining orders from im- 
portunate buyers. Trolley lines, Industrial roads, and manufacturers 
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contractors of railroad construction, 
efforts to secure places on rail-mill schedules 


as well as 


past week contracts for | ae — — reported 
fs one og ere roaring to nearly 150, cluding 30,00 tons for 
Great N ie Santee tons for the fou 2,000 

for the 8 & Ohio, 6.000 tons for the . — =i 13.809 tons 

— the ing. "Fea Sranan and 3,700 tons for the — ee ety & Isb- 

‘our roads bought an f 35,000 tons 

sections. per were also orders of Lan rails and light sec- 

tena, ting 16,000 tons. Since the Ist o ril rail contracts have 
amounted nearly 800,000 tons. 


Mr. Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, which does not manufacture any munitions of war, in 
a statement on July 3, 1916, said that— 
| ag tare cs epesp tlond ANE Ph hag epg ap ere AODIONE Sae ST SOT rapae 


Production is larger, profits are 
coms 


I submit that in ie building and improvement operations 5 
railroads extending all over the country there Is ted one 
of the best indications of general prosperity. Railroads do not 
plan construction and betterments unless business conditions 
justify expectation of profit from the outlay. 

Mr. President, there was an Associated Press dispatch sent 
out from New York on March 25, 1916, and I want to call the 
attention of the Senator from Kansas to it to demonstrate to 
him that this railroad building indicates that there is a tide of 
prosperity here in all lines that is unequaled in the history of 
the world. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does not the Senator know that prior to the 
breaking out of the war there were more idle cars in this coun- 
try than there had been in any one year prior to that time in 
the history of the country? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I know that there had been a large num- 
ber of idle cars ever since the panic of 1907, and it is true that 
the conditions did not improve until after the Federal reserve act 
got into active operation, after which business began to improve 
immensely, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Golo- 
rado yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator has just spoken of the great 
prosperity indicated by railroad building. Has the Senator 
acquainted himself with the fact that during the year 1915 
there was less railroad mileage added to our existing mileage 
than there had been in any one year for the last 25 years? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, Mr. President, of course it takes a 
good while for railroad companies to get rails; there is no 
doubt about that; and it takes a good, long while to finance 
railroad building. The Federal Reserve System had to get into 
operation and establish credits through confidence that there 
would be no more panics, so as to get a great amount of money 
in circulation, but when the money was forthcoming so that the 
railroads could get it, they availed themselves of it, and that 
is what they are doing now. 

This dispatch reads as follows: 

1 — e 1 spon rep ee Torens bu 
TRI foe 8 Arat 9 for nearly 50 ‘500.0 000 2. — 
eluded in the orders were 140.000 tons for the New York Central Sys- 
tem; 75.000 tons for the Baltimore & Ohio; 40,000 for the e; 

35.000 tons for the Iinote Central; 40,000 fons for the Chicago & 
Koret .000 tons additional far the Rurlington : 15.000 tons 
more for the Southern Pacific; 15.000 tons each for the Union Pacific, 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, the Atlantic Coast Line, and the 
Chesapeake & Ohio; 10,000 tons additional for the Santa Fe; 8.000 
tons for the Chicago & Alton; 5.000 tons for the Minneapolis & St. 
Louls ; 6.000 tons for the Stone Construction = for roads in Kansas; 
5.000 tons of light sections and 20.000 tons of miscellaneous orders for 
late 1916 and early 1917 deliveries. 

Mr. President, I want to call the attention of the Senators to 
the fact that that is only one week’s orders in the steel industry 
for railroad building. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. probably will close for 150,000 to 


200.000 tons before the end of the month. Other contracts for shout 
100,000 tons ik are eS 
E = * s 

The 9 & Reading are. Hy an order for 1,000 cars 
between the Standard a Pressed Car Cos.; and the Atlantic 
Coast Line is reported to have — 1.000 cards from the Mount 
Vernon Car Co. 

The locomotive builders took orders for 90 engines and received new 
inquiries for 81 engines. 


SHIPBUILDING GREATEST IN HISTORY. 

Mr. President, the Department of Commerce on May 13, 1916, 
issued a statement that steel merehant vessels building or ‘under 
contract in the United States now number 368 of more than 
1,000,000 tonnage. The statement says that these figures denote 
the greatest shipbuilding activity the country ever has known 
and that every shipbuilding plant is working to capacity. 

I should like to know, from these Senators who assert that 
the prosperity is confined to munitions factories and to those 
supplying arms to the European nations what they think of a 
statement of that kind. 

The great prosperity that exists in the United States extends 
not only to merchandise and factory products, but also to every 
other branch of industry, 

According to a report of the Geological Survey of June 30, 
1916, the output of American mines for the first six months of 
this year establishes a breaking record in the annals of produc- 
tion. This increased production no doubt has been induced by 
good prices and active demand. The production of manganese 
is increasing as never before. Copper, lead, and zine are also 
being mined in unprecedented quantities. 

The year 1915 witnessed the greatest production of gold in 
the United States ever recorded. The total output of gold was 
$101,035.700. The total production of gold and silver in 1915 
was $138,432,000, the highest joint production ever recorded. 
All indications are that the production of 1916 will be still 
greater. 

The estimate by the Geological Survey of the first six months’ 
output of bituminous coal in the United States is 261,000,000 
tons, an increase of 35 per cent over the production of the first 
half of 1915. This production, according to the Geological 
Survey, is the greatest ever recorded in any half year period 
in the history of the United States. The report says: 

Every coal- 
can eee Sr ae cree ce = eterna oe ee 
roads and of the steel and other — — 

How can anyone say that this prosperity is confined to a few 
industries, when he reads one after another of the articles 
showing great increases of production and the great activity of 
other industries? It seems to me that the Senator from Kansas 
hier Bbc aac DA CRESS RE ETE ica PEREI a 

Ore shipments from the Lake Superior district in June, 1916, 
amounted in the aggregate to 9.507.576 tons, a new high record 
of any month in the development of that district, and the ship- 
ments during the first five months of 1916 were 83 per cent 
greater than those of the corresponding period of 1915. ‘The 
production of coke and anthracite pig iron in the first five 
months of 1916 showed an increase of 66 per cent over that 
of the corresponding period of 1915. 

There have been filed articles of incorporation for new com- 
panies of $100.000 capital and over, during the month of June, 
1916, in the principal States which aggregated $327,871,000, an 
increase over the month of June. 1915, of $97.012,000. 

The total resources of the 19.400 trust companies, State, sav- 
ings, and private banks on June 23. 1915, were $16,010,061,699.58, 
a gain of $520,854,439 over the statement for 1914. 

MANUFACTURES WILL TOTAL $30,000,000,000, 

According to an analysis of the 1915 census returns recently 
made by the National City Bank, of New York, it is shown 
that the total output of the manufactories of the United States 
for the preceding year was $24,000,000.000, as compared with 
less than $12,000,000,000 indicated by the census of 1900. When 
we consider that In the year preceding the European war the 
output of Germany was 512.000.000.000 and that of Great 
Britain in 1907—the only available returns—was about 
$8,000,000,000, and that of France was about the same as Great 
Britain, we can readily understand that now the manufacturing 
output of the United States must be equal to that of Germany, 
Great Britain, and France combined in normal times. 

In the Manufacturers’ Record of June 22, 1916, the following 
is said as to the steel trade: 

The valne of the output of the steel works and rolling mills of the 
United States, which was $919,527.244 in 1914, will this year, by virtue 
of an increase of nearly 100 per cent 1 oer ut In iron and steel 


roducts, and a very large increase alue, probably run to 
2.500.060.0000. 


It is estimated that the total output of the manufactories 
of the United States for the year 1916 will equal $30,000,000,000, 
Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator has dwelt, among other 
things, upon the great output of gold and the fact that we are 
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ithe possessors of so much gold. I find in a newspaper printed ‘trade in favor of the United States, from the time of Washing- 


an hour ago the following headline: 

‘Golden stream to pour into the United States Four hundred mil- 
diens— 

That is, in gold 
to be sent here by Great Britain for war supplies. 

Mr. President, after the Senator ‘has made his interesting 
speech, if he will investigate the matter, I think he will find 
that the phenomenal prosperity which he says we are enjoying 
‘in this country is largely due to the fact that these enormous 
sums of money are coming here from Great Britain, France, 
‘and Russia for war materials. This article indicates that 
$400,000,000 in gold is to come here, at the rate of ‘$3,000,000 
“a day, for some time, for the liquidation of the obligations 
‘that Great Britain owes ‘to this country for what we have 
sent her to prepare her for the great struggle in which she is 
engaged. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I am glad the Senator read 
the article, because it was handed to me by my colleague [Mr. 
THomas] to read myself, and I intended to do so, but had not 
reached n point when it could well fit in with the balance of 
my remarks. There is not any doubt but that great orders 
made by European nations have poured money into this country, 
but that money permeates every part of the country, and 
obviously makes for increased prosperity in every line; but 
when you consider that munitions are only a part of our ex- 
ports, you can readily see that while that business is a factor 
it can not be given the credit which the Senator from New 
Hampshire is trying to give it by making it appear as the basis 
of our general prosperity. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator will admit 
‘because the Senator is fair—that when this enormous exporta- 
tion of war material ceases and the great corporations that 
Are producing this material ‘find their orders canceled the great 
prosperity that the Senator pictures as having come to the 
laboring ‘men of this country will ‘be very materially changed. 
‘One great corporation. tf I have read correctly, recently filled 
its last order, and 3,000 highly paid men were discharged in a 
bunch. Now, when ‘these orders cease—as they will cease, per- 
haps not during the period of this administration but probably 
during the next administration, whether it be Democratic or 
Republican—what will happen to the men who are now work- 
äng in these factories at-enormous pay? 

Mr, SHAFROTH. Mr. President, it is easy to predict. At the 
time of ‘the passage of the Federal reserve act there were predic- 
tions made of the most dire disaster, such as were read by the 
Senator from Oklahoma a short ‘time ago. Dire disaster was 
predicted to follow the change in the tariff laws, and it was 
said that we should ‘have a terrible condition of affairs. It is 
easy to predict now that when this war is over we are going to 
thave very distressing times; but, Mr. President, those who make 
‘that assertion can not get over the fact that the prosperity which | 
‘exists now in such abundance is here, and there can be no doubt 
but that we are entitled to the credit of it as far -as good govern- 
‘ment can go in making it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, we did 
have pretty bad times for eight months preceding the war 
under the operation of the present tariff law. The Senator 
‘knows that. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, we have had an upward 
‘tendency in the last two years; and it seems to me that inas- 
much as we have it now, contrary to all ‘the predictions that 
were made by Mr. Root and others, it is not exactly a thing to 
‘tie faith to when one makes a prediction as to something that 
might occur, All of the prosperity of the land everywhere in 
every year depends upon demand from somewhere; and inas- 
much as we are getting these demands now, it seems to me that 
that is the thing that concerns us more than a prediction which, 
ns I will show later, is ‘likely not to be verified. 

Mr, GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
wado further yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator ‘has pictured the great! 
amount ‘in the matter of ‘balance of trade under existing con- 
ditions that is to our credit. I do not dispute the Senator's 
figures; but the Senator must know that for four months im- 
mediately preceding the war the Dalance of trade against the 
United States was $240,000,000, or $60,000,000 a month for 
those four months. ‘That was before this great prosperity came, 
which in another place has been aptly termed “ battle-field 
prosperity.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, there is not any doubt but 
that the balance of ‘trade goes from one nation to another. As 
indicated in the statement by Mr. Ridgely, the entire balance of 


ton to the time of McKinley, was only $500,000,000. That state- 
ment showed that the balance of trade was one way in one ad- 
ministration, or in a part of an administration, and the other 
way in another one. It did not show want of prosperity. It 
does not indicate anything except that the conditions are such 
that we are buying more or we are selling more at a given time. 
But, Mr. President, there can be no doubt but that we have an 
enormous balance of trade now, contrary to the predictions that 
were made by these gentlemen; and now they say. that this 
prosperity does not exist in general business, and dees not 
exist except in munitions plants and establishments that are 
furnishing supplies for the use of foreign soldiers. 

Now, I want to read another little indication of prosperity 
from the Indicator, of New York, of June 5, 1916: 

There were 12 life insurance companies which wrote . 57 
$50,000,000 each last year, the Metropolitan lea with $59: 860.800. 
the 3 coming next with 8 „000,889, industrial bein in- 
cluded in each, while the New York ranked third with $228,894, 140. 

People do not take out life eee in any such gigantic 
figures unless they are able to pay for it. 

BIG INCREASE IN BUILDING (PERMITS, 

Mr. President, I want to call the attention of the Senator 
from Kansas and the Senator from New Hampshire to ‘the fol- 
lowing to show where this prosperity ‘has permeated and to what 
extent it exists. In the Washington Evening Star, an independ- 
ent Republican newspaper, there appeared on July 1, 1916, a 
comparative statement of building operations in the 108 prin- 
cipal cities of the United States. The statement shows that 
the building permits issued during May, 1916, were $113,904,515, 
as compared with $86,469,129 for May, 1915, or an increase of 
32 per cent. It also shows that for the first ‘five months of 1916 
the building permits issued in these cities totaled $393,018,536, 
us compared with $317,373,988 for the corresponding period lust 
‘year, an increase of 24 per cent. 

Is it possible we can have these gigantic building operations 
increasing in such great proportions, reported from the 108 prin- 
cipal cities of the Union, without recognizing ‘that there is a 
«reat degree of prosperity existing in each of those cities and 
‘contiguous territory. 

The increase for December, 1915, over the same month of the 
preceding year was 65 per cent; and the increase for November, 
1915, over the same month of 1914 was 75 per cent. Compared 
yau the building of 1912 and 1913, the percentage is very much 

gher. 

These figures demonstrate that prosperity exists, not only in 
‘trade, commerce, and manufacturing industries, but also 55 the 
building trades throughout the country. 

According toa statement of the officials of ‘the American Fed- 
eration of Labor—and I invite the attention of the Senators 
to this statement—organized labor received more in ‘the year 
ended May 1, 1916, in increased wages, shortening of hours, and 
legislation than ever before in its history. It is claimed that 
re advances were general and in practically every line of 

That is the report made by the officials of the American Fed- 
‘eration of Labor. ‘Often they protest against low wages when 
their is stagnation in their line of work. 


STOCK SALES AND PRICES EVIDENCE OF PROSPERITY. 
Another evidence of prosperity is furnished by the prices and 
sales of 50 leading railrond and industrial stocks on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


eran teh of shares sold from Jan. 1 to July 1— 
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There is no better index to be found than the 50 leading in- 
dustrial and railroad stocks which are quoted upon the Stock Ex- 
change in New York; and when vou find that they increase 
almost in geometrical ratio in sales, it shows that great activity 
prevails and great prosperity exists. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Golo- 
rado yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator contend that the fact 
that men holding stocks sell them is au evidence of prosperity? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. When they are offered the price they 
want; yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have not many stocks, but when I sell 
u share of stock it is because I need some ready money. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I Will take up that matter now and show 
you why ‘they sold the stocks. 

The ailvance in the prices of nearly all of the railroad and 
industrial stecks on the New York xchange indicates clearly 
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the wide extent of the prosperity which is upon us. The yearly 
range of the prices of the stocks from January 1 to July 1 was: 


In 1916. 
pt i ETE BS DE eee tb ie A DAN eee oO 91. 87 
DS pe RE Se St a ee a eee — 80.91 
In 1915. 
Nhe pe eae Re RN A a ote ET EES aE PSO II OE 73. 36 
2 TTT 99 


That shows there was enormous increase in the price of the 
stock, and that was what made the activity on the New York 
market, That is the reason why they sold. It was because, 
on a rising market, men will dispose of their holdings; and that 
rising market indicates that there is prosperity in each one of 
the stocks presented upon the exchange. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado further yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGHER. Does the Senator contend that there 
has been any great increase in the price of the leading railroad 
stocks lately? x 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Why, there has been since the Ist day of 
January, as compared with the amount in the same five months 
of 1915. They have advanced from 73 per cent to 91 per cent. 
I should like to know what kind of a percentage the Senator 
would be satisfied with if he would not be willing to take 18 per 
cent in one year. That is the increase in value, besides the 
dividends that were paid; and the dividends that are paid now 
are larger than those that were paid before. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The increase was largely in speculative 
stocks. Again, a good many of our railroads are not paying 
dividends now, but are in the hands of receivers. Is not that 
true? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Well, I have something on that point, too. 
I have shown that the net earnings of the railroads for May, 
1916, was $23,874,052 more than for the same month of 1915, 

The total sales of bonds on the New York Stock Fachange. 


Tell me that you can have those increases without their influ- 
ence extending to every part of the United States and every 
business of the United States! It is one of the best indexes of 
general prosperity that can be found. 

BANK CLEARINGS REACH NEW HIGH RECORD. 


The clearings of the national banks of the United States indi- 
cate the quantity of business transactions being conducted. 
The total for the six months ending July 1, 1916, was $118,832,- 
198,407, while for the six months ended July 1, 1915, it was 
$82,465,206,421. 

The clearings for 131 leading cities of the Union, according to 
Dun’s Review, amounted for the month of June, 1916, to 
$20,515,488,480, the largest ever reported for that month, being 
an increase of 46 per cent over the same month of last year. 

The total resources of the 19,460 trust companies, State, sav- 
ings, and private banks on June 23, 1915, were $16,010,061,699.58, 
a gain of $520,854,439 over the statement for 1914. 

Mr. President, on July 1, 1916, Hon. William G. McAdoo, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, reported that there was a balance of 
$174,965,231.97 in the Treasury, and that there was a surplus 
for the fiscal year 1916 of $78,787,810.11, and that the cost of 
collecting the internal-revenue taxes was only 1.40 per cent, 
the lowest cost in the history of the Internal-Revenue Service. 

The balances in the general fund for the fiscal years 1909 to 
1916, exclusive of amounts credited to disbursing officers and 
outstanding Treasury warrants, are indicated in the following 
table, which I ask to have inserted in my remarks without 
reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


' „675. 67 
140, 176, 926. 13 
167, 152, 478. 99 
165, 960, 984. 79 
161, 612, 615. 53 
104, 170, 105. a 


than at any time within the period of eight years past. 
STOCK OF GOLD $2,439,921,932. 

The Treasury statement for the last day of the fiscal year 
1916 shows that the stock of gold in the United States, includ- 
ing the gold reserve, the trust fund, and the available gold in 
the general fund amount to $2,439,921,932, the greatest in the 


history of the Government, and compared to which the gold 
stocks of other countries are small. 

In a report of the Comptroller of the Currency, May 1, 1916, 
there is shown the unprecedented record of resources in the 
national banks in the central reserve and reserve cities of the 
country to the amount of $7,976,000,000, an increase of $259,- 
000,000 over the report in answer to the call of March 7, 1916. 
The deposits during that period of two months increased 
$249,000,000. 

These abundant stores of money, generously distributed 
through the length and breadth of our country, are the promise 
of the future for ever-increasing development of our resources, 
for continued and steady demands upon our industrial capacity, 
and for ever-expanding growth of our commerce. Capital in 
plenty now waits on enterprise and quickening activity in all 
lines assures fair returns. 

The wealth of the United States in 1912 was estimated to be 
$187,739,071,090. Considering the great increase of values in 
the last two years, it must now amount to the enormous total 
of $225,000,000,000. Before the outbreak of the European war 
it was estimated that the wealth of Great Britain and Ireland 
was $85,000,000,000; of Germany, $80,000,000.000; of France, 
$50,000,000,000; and of Austria, $25,000,000,000. Thus the 
wealth of the United States is now, considering the great de- 
struction of property in and war expenditures of those coun- 
tries, far in excess of the wealth of Great Britain, Germany, 
France, and Austria combined. Nothing in the history of the 
world can compare with the enormous development of wealth 
and power of the great Republic of the Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. President, some apprehension has been expressed that 
after the close of the great conflict the products of European 
factories will be dumped on the markets of this country. ‘This 
assumption, in my Judgment, is based upon fallacious reasoning. 
The outstanding fact is that the manufacturers of Europe have 
not any surplus to dump. On account of enlistments in the 
armies, the factories, to a large extent, have been depleted of 
their employees, whilst many of those remaining have been 
drafted into industries for the manufacture of all those things 
made necessary by war, including arms, explosives, munitions, 
clothing, blankets, and other material necessary for the soldiers; 
hence no accumulation of manufactured goods can be on hand. 

WAR’S TOLL, 10,000,000 WORKERS. 

No fears need be entertained that for many years to come 
manufactured articles, to any considerable extent, will be im- 
ported into the United States. The European manufacturers 
can not for decades compete with our industries. The death 
and disabling of 10,000,000 workers will cause a shortage of 
labor in Europe. Shortage of labor means increased wages for 
labor. That increased cost must be reflected in the increased 
price of the articles manufactured. The debts of the nations 
of Europe, after peace comes, will be almost unbearable. To 
pay even the interest on Europe’s $100,000,000,000 of debt, which 
is a conservative estimate of the staggering total, will require 
enormous taxation to be imposed upon the factories, which in- 
creased expense is sure to be reflected in the higher cost of the 
product of the factory. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will yield in Just a moment. Where the 
raw material is produced in the country the enormous tax upon 
the lands from which the raw material is taken is certain to 
manifest itself in the increased price of the product, which. 
increase will be reflected in the price of the article to be sold. 
The average tariff under the Payne-Aldrich bill was 49 per cent. 
Under the Underwood-Simmons bill it is 27 per cent. Our indus- 
tries will have less competition from the manufacturers of 
Europe, with their high taxation and increased cost of labor 
and of raw material under the Underwood-Simmons Tariff Act 
than there was under the Payne-Aldrich tariff law. For that 
reason our factories need not fear the competition of Europe for 
many, many years. 

I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER, The Senator directed his remarks to me 
personally regarding what would be likely to occur after the hor- 
rible war ceases in Europe. He contends that there will not be 
any surplus of foreign goods to be exported to this country. I 
will state that I have little knowledge except what I received 
from a man who has been living in Germany for several years and 
who recently came to this country. He told me that there was 
a great accumulation of goods in Germany, and it was being 
largely added to; that as soon as the soldiers wounded at the 
front were able to work they were put into factories; that the 
women were working in the factories; and that they were piling 
up goods with the expectation that as soon as the war closed 
they would invade our markets. That struck me as being very 
probable. This country is going to be about the only country 
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that will have any money after the war closes, and I apprehend 
that if Germany or England or France or Russia have any sur- 
plus goods, they are going to invade our markets for the pur- 
pose of getting the money which they will sorely need. That is 
all I know about it. It is my impression that we shall have 
a very serious invasion ef our markets at the close of this 
European war. In common with the Senator, I hope it will not 
happen. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not think it will. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I hope our industries will continue to 
prosper and that our manufacturers will not be harmed, but I 
can not bring myself to that view of the case, and I know a great 
many wiser men than I take my view of It. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. But does not the Senator recognize that 
when Germany withdraws from industrial pursuits probably six 
or eight or nine millions of its workers it is bound to reduce 
the amount which they produce, and not only that, but they have 
pretty nearly stopped their factories except those things which 
are absolutely necessary for the carrying on of the war. 

Mr. GALLINGER, If Germany were going to withdraw six 
or eight or nine million men—the Senator stated the other day 
ten million—there is going to be no such slaughter of Germans 
as that as a consequence of the war—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, no; I was referring the other day to 
10,000,000 as the number of killed and wounded on both sides 
in the war; but Germany has had in her army from eight to nine 
million men altogether from the start of the war to the present 
time. 

Mr. GALLINGER. A very large number. If the Senator’s 
figures were correct it would be a serious matter, but a large 
proportion of the wounded will be at work later on. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. You can not withdraw from the manufac- 
turing industries of that country and from the other industries 
of that country such an enormous force without pretty nearly 
stopping the wheels of industry. Those men not in the army 
have gone into the factories where they manufacture war ma- 
terial and clothing which their own soldiers use. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But a large proportion of them were in 
the army at the start. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; Germany had an army of about 600,000 


men. 

Mr. GALLINGER. More than that, I think, and these men 
were not in the factories when the war started. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator will permit me, I was reading 
the other day the testimony taken at the hearing on the bill 
which is known as the dyestuffs bill in the House. A number 
of gentlemen appeared before that committee in behalf of the 
establishment of the dyestuff industry and made the statement, 
perhaps by way of opinion rather than with absolute knowledge, 
that the close of the war would find Germany with a limited 
quantity of dyestuffs, which probably she would need for her own 
recuperative industries, and we could only get dyestuffs, there- 
fore, by paying after the war enormous prices for a limited 
quantity. 

I think it is self-evident that there can be no such thing as 
the manufacture of cotton fabrics in Germany and Austria dur- 
ing the continuance of the blockade. All cotton which can by 
any manner reach the ports of those countries will be needed 
for explosives. We know that they have been compelled to 
exercise their ingenuity, which is very great, in the prepara- 
tion and discovery of substitutes for cotton in the manufacture 
of celluloid. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I thank the Senator for his statement, 
and I fully agree with him. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask the Senator also in connection with 
the observation of the Senator from New Hampshire, suppose 
there will be an accumulation of manufactured products in 
Germany which will seek. our markets, it does not necessarily 
indicate that we shall be flooded with those importations, nor 
does it indicate that we will suffer by reason of them, because 
there will be many products of our manufacturers which Ger- 
many would like to have. One country can not expect to ex- 
tend its own trade unless it buys something from the people 
with whom it does business. Consequently, if Germany should 
send products here which we desire she will want products 
which we are able to manufacture and which she will require, 
and it would undoubtedly develop in a trade situation which 
would not only be not harmful, but would be beneficial to those 
countries. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, in the discussion the other 
day by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curris}], he made the 
assertion that— 

There has been no threatened panic, no chance to test the efficiency 


of the new system. but we do know that it has cost the Government 
a large sum to establish, operate, and maintain the 12 reserve banks to 


date. organiza 
the note issue was G04 7005 thy tuxnitere and bess a a cost $284, 
salaries of officers and employees of the cae’ to 
December 31, 1915, amounted to $108,650; the salaries paid to the 


The o s amounted to $493,960; the Sy of 


bank examiners amounted to $396,000 ; and the current expenses. of 
the 12 Federal reserve banks 8 to $1,677,639. So you have a 
total expenditure from the date the banks opened for business to De- 
cember 31, 1919. of $3,765,554, and the earnings of the banks were 
$2,130,610, or a ‘cost to the Government to that date of $1,634,944, 
Mr. President, no doubt the Senator believed that statement 
when he made it, but he forgot to look into the Federal reserve 
act, which has a clause in it in section 10 which I wish to read: 


its re, 


and the saioe of “> — hara and ee for the 
ceedin, levying of such bone rap together ogg aig n deñcit 
earri ee from the preceding half year. 


Not one dollar of the expense of the Federal Reserve System 
is paid by the Government. Not one officer is paid by the 
United States Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. The bankers have to pay it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The bankers pay it, and it is proper that 
they should pay it. 

PROSPERITY BENEFITS EXTEND TO ALL. 


Mr. President, the chief end of government is the happiness 
of its people. That state of being is most closely approached 
under a condition of general prosperity the benignant influences 
of which extend to all opportunity for fuller and more abun- 
dant life. On the other hand, blighting want sends a wither- 
ing breath upon the spiritual aspirations of the Nation. 

Thus it is that all the policies of good government have for 
their consummation the establishment of prosperity in the land. 
Its blessings extend to all classes. The productive capitalist 
and the industrious worker, the director of huge enterprise and 
his myriad helpers, see their dreams take form and in greater 
measure realize the fruits of their endeavors; the merchant in 
his counting room and the farmer toiling In his fields alike re- 
joice in the sun of prosperity; the men who sail the seas and 
those who delve beneath the earth’s surface for nature's treas- 
ures participate in the bounty. The Nation is enriched, not alone 
materially but in a higher sense as the currents of life are putri- 
fied and a lofty idealism takes form in the national character. 


PROSPERITY DEPENDENT UPON PEACB. 


But this all-embracing prosperity is absolutely dependent 
upon a condition of peace. The strain upon our amicable rela- 
tions with the other powers during the past two years has been 
so intense that the bonds of friendship might have been severed 
by a single unwarranted demand of the President. War, with 
its horrid train of evils, its annihilation of men and destruction 
of property, and its resultant deleterious effects upon our morals, 
would have superseded this marvelous prosperity and destroyed 
the peace and quiet of the happy homes of our land. Debt and 
depression, poverty and crime would have followed, for it has 
been demonstrated again and again that war is disastrous 
whether in defeat or victory. 

When, therefore, during an administration of our Govern- 
ment amazing and general prosperity is enjoyed, produced, or 
at least accelerated, by the laws enacted by that administra- 
tion and by the policies of its leader, I can not believe the Amer- 
ican people are going to turn from those who have served them 
so well, to invite the risks and hazards of a change in lead- 
ership and in policy. I can not believe they will forsake the 
man who has guided the ship of state through these turbulent 
seas with such splendid success, But I believe it will be remem- 
bered by the American people with gratitude and thanksgiving 
for his great achievement in administration that “ Peace hath 
her victories no less renowned than war.” 

Mr. CURTIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. CURTIS. I must decline te yield. I know the chairman 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs is anxious to get up the 
naval appropriation bill; I know we are all anxious to vote on 
it; and I promise to take only a few minutes of the time of the 
Senate. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. CURTIS. I must decline to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas 
declines to yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, T understood the Senator from 
Colorado to state in his opening remarks that no currency as- 
soclations had been organized under the emergency act of ‘Tune 
80, 1908, until after the law was amended, August 4. 1914, 
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Mr. SHAFROTH. No; I said no currency was issued until 
after the amendment, which was made five days after the dec- 
laration of war. 

Mr. CURTIS. While it is true there was no currency issued, 
yet the Secretary of the Treasury did announce that he had 
$500,000,000 ready to issue, and he stated further that a panic 
Wis prevented by that offer. 

Now, I wish to read this extract from the report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency for 1913, because it was stated in the 
Senate a day or two ago that no association had been formed 
prior to the passage of the act of August 4, 1914. I read from 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 1913: 

Notwithstanding the fact that the act of May 30, 1908, relating in 
part to the establishment of national currency associations, will expire 
by limitation on June 30. 1914, two associations were formed in the 

st year, viz, the National Currency Association of Louisville, with 
13 bank members, the capital and surplus being $6,795,000 and 
$3,178,000, respectively, and the National Currency Association of 
San Francisco, with 10 members, capital of $28,500,000 and surplus 
of $16,670,000. Up to the close of the report year there had been 
formed 20 associations, representing 339 banks, $365,084,710 capital, 
and $311,300,510 surplus. 

Before I pass along I want to suggest a title to the Senator’s 
speech. I want him to entitle his remarks “A tribute to the 
Kuropean war,” because that is what it has been, and nothing 
else. 

I wish now just for a moment to let the Senate know what the 
increase has been in our exports since the war. The Senators 
point to the prosperity of the farmer, and we are all glad the 
farmers are prosperous, and especially those of us from agri- 
cultural States, but the truth is that our sale of wheat to Eu- 
rope during the first year of the war compared with the first 
year of the present tariff law in time of peace increased from 
$103,595,000 worth to $316,262,000 worth, a gain of 205 per cent. 
Our wheat is used to feed the armies of Europe. But what was 
wheat worth in this country at the beginning of the war? To 
show the effect that the war has had upon our prosperity let us 
take for comparison the year from September, 1913, to Septem- 
ber, 1914, the year of peace and the first year of the Underwood 
law, and compare it with September, 1914, to September, 1915, 
the year of war and the second year of the Underwood law. 

During the year of peace we sold in breadstuffs to Europe 
$181,484,000 worth. In the year of war we sold $567,607,000, a 
gain of 213 per cent. 

In the year of peace we sold to Europe horses to the value of 
$3,177,000. In the year of war we sold them horses to the value 
of $82,276,000, a gain of 2,490 per cent. 

In the year of peace we sold to Europe mules to the value 
of $622,000. In the year of war we sold them mules to the value 
of $18,041,000, a gain of 2,795 per cent. 

During the year of peace we sold to Europe hay to the value 
of $790,000. During the year of war we sold to Europe hay to 
the value of $2,263,000, a gain of 233 per cent. 

During the year of peace we sold to Europe meats and dairy 
products to the value of $138,736,000. During the year of war 
we sold them meats and dairy products to the value of $243,- 
098,000, a gain of 75 per cent. 

During the year of peace we sold to Europe sugar to the value 
of $4,841,000. During the year of war we sold to Europe sugar 
to the value of $86,816,000, a gain of 748 per cent. 

Why should not the farmer of this country be prosperous 
when he is feeding the greatest armies that this world has ever 
seen? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. I simply wish to call the attention of the Sena- 
tor to the fact that during the month of peace under the Under- 
wood tariff law the exportations actually decreased, as. com- 
pared with the preceding months during the Payne-Aldrich 
law, and the importations increased. 

Mr. CURTIS. I had intended to call attention to that fact, 
and as the Senator has kindly done so I will pass that part over. 

Does the Democratic Party think that there is a farmer in 
all America that can be deceived as to the reason of their 
present prosperity or that has forgotten the conditions that 
prevailed in this country the year before the war and the first 
year of the Underwood law upon our statute books? 


MINES. 


But we are told that the mines of this country are enjoying 
great prosperity also. It is true that we are selling vast quanti- 
ties of the products of our mines to Europe. They are needed 
for war purposes. 

Taking the same dates heretofore used—that is, from Sep- 
tember, 1918, to September, 1914, the year of peace, and Sep- 
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tember, 1914, to September, 1915, the year of war—official 
statistics tell a convincing story. 

During the year of peace we sold to Europe $12,870,000 worth 
of goods manufactured from aluminum, brass, lead, and zinc. 
In the year of war we sold of the same products to Europe 
the value of $66,730,000, a gain of 419 per cent. Zinc is neces- 
sary in the manufacture of shells. In this one item alone our 
sales increased from $785,000 in the year of pence to $26,323,000 
in the year of war, a gain of 3,253 per cent. Is it necessary to 
stop to explain the reason for the prosperity of our mines? 


MANUFACTURES, 


They tell us, too, that our woolen mills are running, while 
many of them were closed down the first year of this Demo- 
cratic tariff law. Is there an explanation? 

In the year of peace we sold to Europe woolen goods to the 
value of $4,753,000. In the year of war we sold to- Europe 
woolen goods to the value of $32,057,000, a gain of 574 per cent, 
Is any further demonstration needed as to the cause of the pres- 
ent condition of the woolen mills? 

The leather industry, they inform us, is no longer depressed 
as it was before the war. Let statistics give the answer. 

In the year of peace we sold to Europe men’s shoes to the 
value of $9,603,000. In the year of war we sold to Europe men's 
shoes to the value of $22,669,000, a gain of 267 per cent. 

In the year of peace we sold to Europe goods manufactured 
from leather to the value of $43,390,000. In the year of war we 
sold to Europe goods manufactured from leather to the value of 
$90,804,000, a gain of 109 per cent. 

In the year of peace we sold to Europe harness and saddlery 
to the value of $793,000. In the year of war we sold to Europe 
harness and saddlery to the value of $18,434,000, a gain of 2,223 
per cent. 

Is there anything mysterious about the increased activity in 
the leather industry? ‘ 

In the steel industry there has been great activity also. Steel 
is the one thing that enters more directly into the manufacture 
of munitions of war than perhaps any other. Look at the figures 
in regard to this industry. 

In the year of peace we sold to Europe steel bars and billets 
to the value of $7,590,000. In the year of war we sold to Europe 
of the same products to the value of $21,748,000, a gain of 186 
per cent. 

In the year of peace we sold to Europe barbed and other wire 
to the value of $7,472,000. In the year of war we sold to Europe 
barbed and other wire to the value of $18,882,000, a gain of 153 
per cent. 

In the year of peace we sold to Europe firearms to the value 
of $3,171,000. In the year of war we sold to Europe firearms 
to the value of $11,591,000, a gain of 265 per cent. 

In the year of peace we sold to Europe explosives to the value 
of $6,244,000. In the year of war we sold to Europe explosives 
to the value of $71,806,000, a gain of 1,050 per cent. 

In the year of peace we sold to Europe medical appliances to 
the value of $1,571,000. In the year of war we sold to Europe 
medical appliances to the value of $5,218,000, a gain of 231 per 
cent. 

In the year of peace we sold to Europe machine tools to the 
value of $12,536,000. In the year of war we sold to Europe 
machine tools to the value of $34,550,000, a gain of 175 per cent. 

During the year of peace we sold to Europe automobiles and 
automobile tires to the value of $34,000,000. During the year 
of war we sold to Europe automobiles and automobile tires to 
the value of $92,000,000, a gain of 170 per cent. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President—— $ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Varpaman in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Kansas yield to the Senator from 
Colorado? 

Mr. CURTIS. I do. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Is it the position of the Senator that we 
ought not to have sold the automobiles and that we ought not 
to have sold the barbed wire? 

Mr. CURTIS. It is not, but what I contend is that the 
Senator from Colorado and others boast of a prosperity brought 
about by the war in Europe. For one I am sorry that there 
has been and is now a war in Europe. I hope it may soon end. 
We stand for peace and we are not proud of a prosperity 
brought about by war. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does not the Senator—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kan- 
sas yield further? 

Mr. CURTIS. I do. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does not the Senator recognize that this 
prosperity has extended to every other branch of industry in 
the entire United States? 
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Mr. CURTIS. I answered that question a few minutes ago 
and I deny that it has extended to every other branch of in- 
dustry. I told the Senator, and the Senator has not answered 
it, that there were more business failures in 1913 than in 1912, 
that there were more business failures in 1914 than in 1913, 
that there were more business failures in 1915 than in 1914, 
that there were more business failures in the first five months 
of the year 1916 than there were in the first five months of 
any other year in the history of the Government; and that to 
me is evidence that there is not general prosperity all over the 
country, and that the prosperity enjoyed to-day is due to the 
war in Europe. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CURTIS. I intended to take only a few moments if the 
Senator will just wait. I will yield, however, for a question. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will take just a moment. I simply wanted 
to call the Senator’s attention to the fact that the exportations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, were the greatest in the 
history of the country. They were over $4,000,000,000. 

Mr. President, more than one-half of those exportations were 
for munitions of war and to meet demands made by the war. 
As soon as the war closes that market will close. The actual 
truth is that there have been less exportations of products of 
the country that are generally sent to foreign countries in the 
past year than there had been for years and years before. Just 
as soon as the war ceases all the trade or all the industries 
manufacturing that $2,000,000,000 worth and more will have to 
find a market somewhere else or else the employees making them 
will be turned out of employment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, our trade with Europe during 
the year from September, 1914, to September, 1915—the year of 
war—as compared with the year immediately preceding—the 
year of peace—increased in “war orders” alone over $1,010,- 


Now, Mr. President, I want to call the attention of the Senate 
to another fact. In April, 1913, there was a gain of imports as 
compared with April, 1912, of $14,000,000. There was a loss of 
revenue of $7,000,000. In June there was a gain of $26,000,000 
and a loss of revenue of $5,000,000. In December there was a 
gain of $17,000,000 in imports and a loss of $7,000,000 in ravenue. 
So taking the total of those nine months there was a gain of 
$29,000,000 in imports and a loss of $86,000,000 in revenues. 

It is true I made a statement the other day as to the expense 
of the Federal reserve act, and I took those figures from the 
report of the Federal Reserve Board. No Senator will deny the 
correctness of those figures. Eventually it all may come from 
the banks, but if it does it comes from the people who use this 
money. I asked the Senator if he did not recall that there were 
a large number of idle cars in the country prior to the European 
war. I want to read from the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, June 80, 1915, in which he says: 

The railroad situation shows extrao improvement and strength. 
Increases in gross and net earnings have n marked, in some cases 
1815 above the highest point ever before recorded. As recently as June 
1, 1915, there were 300,000 idle cars, with a corresponding surplus of 
idle locomotives. 

So the Senator may talk as much as he pleases, yet he must 
come back to the conclusion and must admit that the prosperity 
which he spends so much time talking about this morning is the 
result of the European war. While it is true that in many 
sections the prosperity has been very great indeed, yet it is 
also true, as I stated a few minutes ago, that it has not been 
general, and the great demand for our goods by the nations at 
war has caused an increase in the price of products to the 
American consumer and is largely responsible for the high cost 
of living in this country to-day. That the prosperity is not 
general is evidenced by the fact that there were more business 
failures in the years mentioned than there were before. 

The business failures in the United States for 1914 were 16,794, 
the largest of any year prior to that time in the history of the 
country. In the year 1915 the business failures were 19,032. 
So the business failures have increased year by year since this 
administration came into power. More than that, this adminis- 
tration has been forced to resort to a war tax in a time of peace 
in order to raise the money to pay the ordinary expenses of the 
Government. 

I suggest, in conclusion, again to the Senator that he should 
entitle his speech “A tribute to the European war.” 

SIR ROGER CASEMENT. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, day before 
yesterday I gave notice to the Senate that I would ask for the 
relief of the Committee on Foreign Relations from the further 
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consideration of Senate resolution No. 223. I realize at this 
time, after a conversation with the Senator from Virginia, that 
there is a parliamentary situation which makes it desirable to 
act upon the naval appropriation bill, but, Mr. President, I feel 
that this is a sad crisis. It is a situation, it seems to me, that 
should appeal to the humanitarian sentiments of the Senate. I 
ask that the Committee on Foreign Relations be relieved from 
the further consideration of Senate resolution 223. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the naval bill would have 
passed several days ago but for the extraneous matters and 
discussions that have been precipitated on the bill. I have been 
powerless to protect the bill, though I have interposed every 
objection I could, and shall do so for the future, in order that 
we may get the bill to an early passage. I can not consent to 
ye the bill aside for the motion of the Senator from New 

ersey. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, let me merely 
say that the appeal of Sir Roger Casement—and I shall occupy 
the time of the Senate for but a moment 

Mr. PENROSE. Let us have the regular order, Mr. Presi- 
dent. E 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. The appeal of Sir Roger 
Casement—this is the regular order, and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jersey 
is in order to make a motion to take up this matter for consid- 
eration. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I realize and 
I am conscious of my rights. At the same time I desire to pay 
due deference to the distinguished Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson]. I am as much interested in the passage of the naval 
bill as is the Senator from Virginia or the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. PENROSE], but, bigger and better than that, I am 
interested in the case of Sir Roger Casement. 

I simply want to say that the appeal of Sir Roger Casement 
was denied before the English court of appeals on yesterday. 
This movement may accomplish nothing, but it can do no harm; 
at least it may accomplish some good. I fear that the patriotic 
Irishman may be hanged before the United States Senate shall 
have acted. Hence I plead in his behalf. I do not mean that 
his blood shall be on my hands. Let it not be said that the 
Senate of the United States, by a process of parliamentary and 
factious delay, has denied him the opportunity of having the few 
kindly words spoken in his behalf which I express in my resolu- 
tion, wherein I ask that the President be requested to advise our 
ambassador at the Court of St. James to use his kindly efforts 
in an unofficial way to stay, or at least to secure a commutation, 
of the sentence of death against Sir Roger Casement. 

I appreciate the situation in which I am placed, and I hope 
the Senate may appreciate the sad plight in which this patriotic 
Irishman is placed. I bow, as I must, to the parliamentary 
methods and the situation in which we find ourselves; but this 
question is not dead; I shall bring it up again; and I trust that 
the Senate may be willing to lend a listening ear to this, the 
cause of right, justice, and humanity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jersey 
does not make the motion to take up this matter now? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I hesitate to make the motion, 
for the reason that I realize that a great measure is now here, 
and that, through parliamentary methods by the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia, it may be pressed forward to my detri- 
ment. Hence, reluctantly and hesitatingly, I acquiesce at this 
time. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 15947) making appropriations for 
the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. OLIVER] has an amendment which he desires to offer. 

Mr. OLIVER. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
suggests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst du Pont Oliver 


Kern 
Bankhead Fletcher Lane Overman 
Borah Gallinger Lewis Page 
Bryan Gronna Lippitt Penrose 
Chamberlain Harding Lodge Poindexter 
lev Hitchcock McCumber Pomerene 
Clark, Wyo. Hughes Martin, Va. Reed 
Clarke, Ark. James Martine, N. J. Robinson 
Culberson Jobnson, Me. Myers Shafroth 
Cummins Johnson, S. Dak. Nelson Sheppard 
Curtis Jones Norris Shields 
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Simmons Sutherland Underwood Weeks 
Smith, Ariz. Swanson Vardaman Wiliams 
Smith, Ga. Taggart Wadsworth 

Smoot Thomas Walsh 

Stone ‘Tillman Warren 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-one Senators having an- 
swered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I offer the amendment to the 
pending bill which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the ‘Senator from Pennsylvania will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 24 it is pro to strike out, 
from line 10 to and including line 4 on page 25, the following: 


Armor plant: The Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized and 
+o provide, either by the erection of a factory or by the pur- 

chase of a factory, or both, for the manufacture of armor for the 
vessels of the Navy; said factory or factories to have an annual 
than 20,000 tons of armor; to be located at a 


capacity of not less 
— f the Navy, gir 


place or places approved by the General 0 
especial reference to considerations of safety in time of war; and t 
sum of $11,000,000 Is hereby a ve yd out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise app! „ to be immediatcly available, for 
the purposes of this paragraph. And if the United tes owns no 
suitable site or sites, authority is hereby given to acquire by purchase, 
condemnation, or gift such site or sites as may be necessary. The 
fting, technical, expert, and clerical assistance 
m the appropriation herein made. 
The Secretary of the Navy shall keep accurate and itemized account 
such factory or factories and 
report the same to Congress in annual report. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, the amendment which I offer 
is designed to stay the erection of the proposed Government 
plant for the manufacture of armor plate. The provision 
which I move to strike out is identical with the bill which 
passed the Senate some months ago and is now pending in the 
other House. When that bill was before the Senate I expressed 
myself in opposition to it at some length, and I will now 
speak but briefly upon the motion to strike it out of this bill. 
Since that bill passed the Senate offers have come from at 
least one of the manufacturers of armor plate which, I think, 
deserve the careful consideration of the Congress; and I firmly 
believe that if these offers are carefully considered no Senator 
ought to feel at liberty to vote in favor of the provision con- 
tained in the House bill. ‘ 

I have here an offer, printed in a Washington newspaper on 
the 14th of this month and signed by the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
which I will read at length. It is headed, “ Why Armor Manu- 
facturers Have Not Shown Their Books,” and reads as follows: 

Srnixs 2. 
WHY ARMOR MANUFACTURERS HAVE NOT SHOWN THEIR BOOKS, 


To the Members of Congress: 


Congressman Goop, addressing the House of Representatives 
May 31, said he would have supported the Butler amendment 
giving the Federal Trade Commission power to establish a price 
for armor plate (rather than build a Government plant)— 

“Had these concerns permitted an answer te be made as to 
what it was costing them to make armor.” 

Congressman Goop is under a misapprehension, and as the 
votes of other Members may have been infiuenced by the same 
misapprehension, we give the facts: 

“(a) Secretary Daniels testified that one of the manufac- 
turers some time ago sent him their actual cost records, with the 
proviso that he should keep this information confidential, and 
that he returned the record unread, because he felt he had no 
right to receive confidential information that he could not 
divulge to the American people. 

„(b) One of the manufacturers handed to the Senate investi- 
gating committee a record of their costs, certified by public 
accountants, but they were not willing that this should be 
spread on the public record, and it was therefore returned to 
them 


8 0) We have offered to permit an examination of our plant 
and records by certified public accountants or the Federal Trade 
Commissio: 


m. 
Is it conceivable that we would make such an offer if we 
had any fear that the actual figures would show extortion?” 


OUR POSITION. 


We have no objection to giving these details of costs to prop- 
erly constituted authorities for their information and guidance, 
We do object to having them ‘spread in public documents, where 
they shall be available to other manufacturers here, and par- 
ticularly to the foreign manufacturers. We have never been 
able to get any data as to the cost at the German, English, 
French, and other plants. 

All we know is that the United States Senate Naval Yearbook 
shows that all the great foreign Governments pay more for 
their armor than does the United States. 

We would be very much interested in any detailed records of 
the foreign manufacturers’ costs and methods of production, and 


they would, no doubt, be equally interested in ours, but we have 
no desire to volnntarily give them this information, 

Nor do we believe it would be good policy for the United 
States Government to force out such information for the use of 
the foreigners. There isn't the slightest difficulty in obtaining 
such data for the use of the United States Government itself. 

We repeat our offer: 

We will open all our books to the Federal Trade Commission 
and accept any price for armor which the commission shall fix, 

We believe our prices in the past have been fair. We make 
our offer in perfect confidence that complete examination by the 
Government’s own agency will make that clear. 

If we are right, isn’t it worth while finding out? Has the 
Government anything to lose; has it not much to gain by putting 


our offer to the test? 
BETHIEHEM STEEL Co., 
Cuas. M. Schwan, Chairman. 
Evcexr G. Grace, President. 


Mr. President, this company offers te open all of its books 
to the Federal Trade Commission, a regularly established gov- 
ernmental agency, and to furnish armor plate to the Govern- 
ment at any price which that commission shall fix as being 
fair and right. Is it right to ignore a proposition like this, 
and enter upon a career of manufacture little understood by 
Government officials, involving an expenditure confessedly of 
$11,000,000, and in reality of at least double that sum? Is it 
right, I ask, to embark upon this project in the face of an offer 
from a responsible concern to allow the Government's own com- 
mission to fix what is a fair price? I understand that they 
will furnish armor for the next five years or longer at that 
figure. I tell you, Senators, that in persisting in this project to 
build an armor-plate plant in the face of such a proposition, 
you are voting to use from $11,000,000 to $20,000,000 of the 
people’s money when you would not take a dollar out of your 
own pockets under the same circumstances. 

This legislation places on Congress the responsibility for 
spending the people's money in a manner in which no sane 
man would spend his own. You have got to face this re- 
sponsibility in adopting this legislation; and my reason for put- 
nt lc in the Recorp is to make it plain that you are 

oing so. 

I have a copy of a like offer which I send to the desk, and 
ask the Secretary to read as part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

“ Jury 17, 1916. 
“To the Senate: 


“May we ask that Senators, before acting finally on the naval 
bill, consider certain aspects of the Government armor-plant 
preposition? 

“In considering these aspects, we respectfully request that 
Senators keep in mind at all times our offer to make armor for 
the United States Government at its own price. 

Senator Otrver has introduced an amendment providing that 
the money for the Government plant shall not be available until 
the Federal Trade Commission has investigated the facts, de- 
termined what ought to be a fair price for armor plate, and the 
manufacturers have been afforded an opportunity to make armor 
at or below that price, 

“We maintain no lobby at Washington to urge our views 
on any subject; we have advocated no plan of ness; our 
desire is to serve the United States Government to the extent 
and a the manner which the Government itself wishes to be 
served. 

“We have been seeking earnestly for several months past to 
bring to the attention of Congress and the public the reasons 
why we believe it would be wasteful to construct a Government 
armor plant. We have sought to answer candidly and frankly 
every criticism which has been made, and every reason urged 
for a Government plant. 

“1. It has been said that we have charged extortionate prices 
for armor plate, 

“Our reply is that, according to official records of the Navy, 
this Government has for 20 years paid less for armor than any 
other great naval power. 

“2. It has been said that it costs only $269 a ton to manu- 
facture armor, whereas wé have been paid $425—an ‘ exorbitant 

rice.’ 
E Our reply is that $269 is the estimated shop cost in a 20,000- 
ton plant running full. The Naval Bureau of Ordnance re- 
June 28, 1913, that in a 10,000-ton plant running at ene- 
half capacity the cost would be $394 per ton—with no allowance 
for interest. If interest were charged, the cost would be $49 per 
ton more. 


1916. 
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Our plant in over 29 years has been operated at an average 
of about one-third capacity. We could at any time have manu- 
factured armor much more cheaply if orders had been more 
nearly equal to our capacity. If we had put into a commercial 
steel plant the same amount of money we have invested in an 
armor factory our profits from the steel-plant investment would 
be as great as have been our annual gross receipts from the 
armor plant. Armor manufacture, in fact, is the most difficult 
and the least profitable feature of the steel business. 

“3. It has. been said that our offer is a ‘death-bed repent- 
auce;" that if the Government plant is not built, we will soon 
be trying to ‘hold up’ the Nation again. 

“Our reply is that our offer is made in complete confidence 
that a thorough examination will show that our past prices have 
been reasonable, and that the lowest price at which the Gov- 
ernment can possibly manufacture armor, accounting for all 
proper charges, but entirely without profit, would be higher 
than the prices at which we could manufacture and earn a small 
profit. 

“We say this not in a spirit of boasting, but because our 
plant was built under economical conditions, and because our 
operation in connection with other steel undertakings, together 
with our long experience, make it possible for us to effect econo- 
mies which the Government itself could not realize. 

“We also agree to make our offer good just as long as the 
Government so desires. 5 

“4. It has been said that we have threatened in case the 
Government armor plant was authorized, to raise the price of 
armor while the Government plant was being built. 

“Our reply is that we have made no such threat and we 
have authorized no one to make on our behalf any threat of any 
kind. We do not do business that way. 

“5. It has been said that we have sold armor plate abroad 
cheaper than in this country. 

“Our reply is that most of the total amount sold abroad 
cheaper than in this country was for sample purposes—later 
followed by orders at higher prices than those paid in the 
United States—and that aside from three small testing plates 
sold to Japan, not in 21 years has the Bethlehem Steel Co, sold 
a pound of armor to a foreign country at as low a price as that 
prevailing in the United States at the same time. 

“6. It has been said that we refused to open our books to 
the Government to enable a determination to be made of the 
profits of armor manufacture. 

“Our reply is that we have been perfectly willing to submit 
our records to our own Government for its own information and 
guidance, but unwilling to have our records published for the 
informution of other Governments or private manufacturers, 
especially in Europe. 

7. It has been said that we have been in collusion with other 
manufacturers with whom we were supposed to compete, and 
that the Government has been at the mercy of a combination, 

“Our reply is that the Government has pursued a policy 
making any real competition in armor plate ineffective. The 
Government has asked for bids from the three manufacturers, 
hut, no matter what the prices quoted, each year’s business was 
divided among them. If the Government had desired real com- 
petition, it would each year have given the entire order to the 
lowest bidder. It has been the Government itself and not the 
manufacturers who have prevented competition. 

“We must say in all candor that we feel the Government 
policy has been correct. The Government is practically the only 
customer in the armor business. The question is somewhat 
similar to that of railroad transportation—the solution of the 
problem is Government investigation and regulation. ’ 

“When the people felt that the railroad rates should be con- 
trolled they gave necessary power to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; they did not build Government railroads to sup- 
plant those already caisting. 

“8, It has been said the existence of private armor plants 
creates an insidious temptation on the part of the manufac- 
turers to encourage preparations for war; indeed, to promote 
war itself, 

“Our reply is our offer to manufacture armor at any price 
the Government may fix, leaving it in the power of the Govern- 
ment, if it so. wishes. to fix a rate of profit on armor so low as 
to counteract any unwholesome or undesirable ambitions to 
make ‘ profits out of war.’ 

“We undertook armor making at the behest of the United 
States Government. We have invested $7,000,000 in our armor 
plant, which is useful only for that purpose. If a Government 
factory supplants our own, our plant is rendered valueless, and 
the Government is deprived of a yaluable reserve factor of 
safety in national defense. 

“We can not believe that when the congressional program 
to authorize a Government armor plant was decided upon all of 


the foregoing considerations were in the minds of Congress; we 
are very sure that many Members of Congress did not realize 
how earnestly desirous we were of doing the fair and square 
thing by the Government, a purpose which we have sought to 
express in our offer to make armor at the Government’s own 
price. 

“ Our company is not in politics. We can not see that there 
is any Democratic or Republican aspect to the quality of armor 
plate or the price paid for it. It is a business question, which, 
we respectfully submit, ought to be determined solely upon 
engineering and business grounds. 

“Is it too much, therefore, to appeal to Congress to give heed 
to the foregoing suggestions and to stipulate that before 
$11,000,000 of the public money shall be expended in a Govern- 
ment armor plant the Government’s own agent, the Federal 
Trade Commission, shall make a thorough inquiry, and name a 
price at which it will be advantageous to the public to have 
armor plate manufactured in the private plants already existing 
and adequate for all purposes? 

“ BETHLEHEM STEEL Co., 
“ Cuas. M. Scnwan, Chairman. 
“ EUGENE G. Grace, President.“ 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
these articles be published in the Record in the regular RECORD 
type, and not in the small type in which.such matter usually 
appears. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I have said about all I want 
to say on this subject. I do not want to tire the Senate with 
repeating the arguments that were presented to it months ago. 
I think by adopting my motion the Senate would be relieved from 
committing an act of folly. The Government needs all the money 
that it can raise at this time. 

At a time when there is such urgent need of all the money 
that can be gathered up, when the administration is going out 
into the highways and byways and inflicting unheard-of methods 
of taxation upon the people, it is little less than criminal to 
spend this great amount of money needlessly and uselessly. 

Mr. PENROSE, Mr. President, I do not know that I have 
anything to add to what my colleague has said upon this subject. 
I take it for granted that the Senate has made up its mind upon 
this question, and that nothing I might say at this time would 
alter the decision. 

I have been arguing the question of the armor-plate industry 
in this body for nearly 20 years. I have had peculiar oppor- 
tunities to be familiar with it. It happens that the three con- 
cerns which manufacture this product are located in the State 
which I in part represent—one in Philadelphia, one in Bethle- 
lem, and one in Pittsburgh, Many years before I came to the 
Senate I knew the great men, the pioneers in metallurgy and 
jn the steel business in Pennsylvania and elsewhere in the 
United States, and had opportunities for grenter familiarity 
with the industry than occur to most people, and certainly to 
no one to an equal extent outside of Pennsylvania; and I 
know what they have done to develop in the United States the 
great iron and steel industry. I was entirely familiar with the 
early efforts made to establish the armor-plate industry here in 
the United States. It was done on the direct request of the 
American Government. It was done as an act of enterprise and 
of patriotism, in a spirit as old as the time of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, that we ought to make at home all the munitions of war, 
und not be dependent upon foreign nations for their manu- 
facture. 

I remember the early beginnings of the industry, the thou- 
sands of dollars that were spent without any immediate hope of 
reward or return in sending men to Europe to look into the 
processes of manufacture at Krupp’s and in England and in 
other centers of the art, so that our mechanics and artisans and 
metallurgists here might be equipped with a knowledge of the 
processes entering into the manufacture of armor plate. At 
first only made by one concern, the Government continued to 
advertise every year for bids on armor plate, and gradually 
one and then another concern entered into the business at the 
special and definite request of the Government, through per- 
sonal solicitation and through advertisements in the public 
prints. Never was it looked on as a competitive business. 
Even when the bids were different, the Government always 
divided the award of the armor among the three concerns. For 
what reason? From the recognized military policy that it was 
to the interest of the Government to have them all operating, 
fully equipped and at the service of the Government in time of 
war; and the only standard which the Secretary of the Navy 
had in his mind was a standard of reasonable price. The bids 
were put in. There were frequent negotiations between the 
Secretary of the Navy and the manufacturers, and the contracts 


Is there objection? The Chair 
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were awarded. The best evidence of that reasonable price is 
the fact that for many years—a score of years, if I am cor- 
rect—the American Government has been getting armor plate 
very much cheaper than any other nation in the world; and no 
other nation in the world, except Japan, has attempted to 
manufacture armor plate, but has been entirely willing to pay 
liberal prices in order to keep the industry alive, and has en- 
couraged private concerns in every way. Had England or 
Germany, during the war now going on in Europe, depended 
upon Government plants for armor plate and Government works 
for munitions, the nation which had depended upon such agen- 
cies would have been defeated many months ago. 

In considering the proposition that these three concerns 
should be all kept alive, the same policy has been adopted which 
has always been found in this naval bill, which is found to-day 
in the provision that a certain number of these battleships 
herein authorized shall be built upon the Pacific coast. If the 
views of the Senator from Virginia and the chairman of the 
Naval Affairs Committee were to be followed out, that all 
these articles should be matters of strict competition, why 
should we go to greater expense to enable battleships to be built 
upon the Pacific coast when they all might be built upon the 
Atlantic coast at a reduction of several million dollars in cost? 
For the same reason that the armor-plate plants were kept 
alive, in order to maintain the industry there as a military 
asset in case of war. 

I say without fear of contradiction that there is not an officer 
of the American Navy who approves of this project. I say 
without fear of contradiction that there is not a military au- 
thority in any civilized nation in the world who would not 
stand agast at this proposition of the American Senate, made 
here this afternocn, to establish this Government armor plant, 
which must inevitably result in putting out of business every 
one of these three concerns. 

I say I have been arguing this question for 20 years in this 
body. I have fully recognized that it is surrounded with 
prejudice, with a dense ignorance, and with an abounding mis- 
representation which I feel it is hopeless to try to clear away 
at the present time; and yet I never stood in my place in this 
Chamber and endeavored to explain a question to my colleagues 
with a more fearless conviction of the logical character of my 
argument and the rectitude of my stand, and the fact that I am 
defending the best interests of the American Government, than 
in the present instance. 

It is supposed that the concerns which are manufacturing 
this product are in some way making extraordinary profits, 
und that this is their only occupation. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. President, the investment for armor plate averages some 
six or seven million dollars only in each of the concerns repre- 
sented. In the ease of the Pittsburgh concern it is such a 
negligible part of their business that they were not even repre- 
sented here in the hearings before the Naval Committee, and I 
have no doubt that they would be glad to abandon the whole 
business altogether. In the case of the two concerns in the 
eastern part of Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia, and in Bethlehem, 
it is a slightly larger percentage of the total investment; and 
yet it is every day and every year becoming less and less a 
matter of moment to the owners of these vast concerns which 
are making commercial products, and I have no doubt that they 
would be glad to abandon the whole business were it not for 
the natural desire of any one with an investment to see it not 
altogether obliterated. 

Could there be a fairer offer? Has there ever been an offer 
made to the American Government in its history of 140 years 
similar to the proposition now made by the armor plate manu- 
facturers? First, after furnishing the armor for many years at 
a lower rate than that of any other country in the world, they 
agreed to reduce the price $30 a ton; and that not having been 
favorably considered either by the Secretary of the Navy or 
by the Naval Affairs Committee, they now appear and offer to 
submit their books to any inspection of accountants and to 
aceept a price for a term of years, for the amount of this 
whole preparedness proposition, that may be fixed by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. I know of no other concern in the 
long history of the Government, furnishing munitions or any- 
thing else, which has made an offer so candid and open and 
fair as this is. x 

I have one consolation, Mr. President. I hope to be able to 
show, when the revenue bill comes up, that the Treasury of the 
United States is practically bankrupt; that an enormous deficit 
will exist notwithstanding the passage of the pending revenue 
bill, with all its provisions, subject to possible litigation and 
oppressive on the people; so that I entertain an abiding con- 
viction that this plant never will be built, and that perhaps 
in another Congress, when conditions have been corrected by 
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the American people, this legislation can likewise be taken from 
the statute books, or modified so as to meet the practical re- 
quirements of the situation. But in the meanwhile, if there is 
a monstrous provision tending toward Government ownership 
of the most impracticable character, it is clear that this proposi- 
tion of Government manufacture of armor plate is the worst. 
The highest form of the art of metallurgy is concerned, an art 
with many secret processes, the result of long experience on the 
part of a few men, requiring the highest priced operatives, per- 
haps, of any employees in any form of manufacture; at a time 
when materials are so high that even a private concern would 
hesitate to go into the construction of an armor-plate plant; 
when it is admitted that it will take three years, and probably 
will require five or eight to finish, and even then with no 
assurance of the expert talent, either of superintendents or of 
employees, that will be required to furnish the article—an ar- 
ticle which has to be subjected to the severest tests of any com- 
modity furnished to the American Government, and now the 
subject of rigid inspection by what you might say is an inde- 
pendent and even hostile board, the Government inspection. 
In the future under this bill the product will be inspected by 
the men, or the associates of the men, who manufacture it. 

I can not find an argument, from a careful examination of 
the hearings and an attendance upon every meeting of the 
Naval Affairs Committee when this matter came up, that I can 
conceive would appeal to a military man, a naval man, a busi- 
ness man, or any sincere, patriotic citizen interested in getting 
through this program of preparedness, when we consider the 
offer made by the manufacturers of armor plate. 

But, as I say, I will not detain the Senate longer. The hear- 
ings before the Senate committee were full. I doubt whether 
a very large percentage of the Senators have even taken the 
trouble to read them; but I ask to have inserted as part of my 
remarks, in the usual type of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as my 
colleague suggested for his, a letter from Mr. Grace, the presi- 
dent of the Bethlehem Steel Co., to the chairman of the Senute 
8 on Naval Affairs; and with that I will close my re- 
mar 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, it will 
be so ordered. The Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

“Tue BETHLEHEM STREL Co.’s OFFER TO THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT, 
“ BETHLEHEM STEEL Co., 
“South Bethlehem, Pa., June 19, 1916. 
“Hon. BENJAMIN R. TILLMAN, 
“Chairman Senate Committee on Naval Affairs, 
“United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


„Mx DEAR Sm: As part of the naval appropriation bill as it 
comes to the Senate from the House of Representatives is a 
provision to construct a Government armor plant at a cost of 
$11,000,000. This provision is in substance identical with the 
separate bill passed by the Senate for the same purpose, the 
Senate bill itself not having been acted upon by the House. 
pci proposition thus comes before the Senate as part of a new 

III. 

“I desire to present to your committee a proposition from my 
company which had not been made when the Senate previously 
acted on this matter, and which, I venture to hope, may war- 
rant further consideration by the Senate, 

“The Bethlehem Steel Co. will agree, for such period as the 
Government may designate as fully protecting the public in- 
terest, to manufacture armor plate for the Government of the 
United States at actual cost of operation plus such charges for 
overhead expenses, interest, and depreciation as the Federal 
Trade Commission may determine to be fair. 


“ OUR PREVIOUS PROPOSITION. 


“When I appeared before your committee some months ago I 
proposed that certified public accountants satisfactory to the 
Navy Department should Inventory our plants and determine 
the actual cost of making armor, and that with these figures in 
hand we should confer with the Secretary of the Navy and 
agree upon a price mutually satisfactory. 

“That proposition was objected to by the Secretary of the 
Navy on the ground that he did not believe the determination of 
so important a matter should be left to the personal judgment 
of any individual happening at the moment to be the Secretary 
of the Navy. 

“After the Senate had failed to act upon the foregoing sug- 
gestion, I appeared before the House Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, and, in order to make our position still clearer, offered to 
place the absolute determination of the question of price in the 
hands of the Government itself as represented by the Federal 


| Trade Commission. 


1916. 


“Tt has been suggested that our act was a ‘death-bed re- 
pentance,’ as it was not taken until it became apparent that 
the Government would authorize the building of an armor plant, 
which through Government manufacture would destroy the 
need and therefore the value of our own plant in which we had 
invested $7,000,000. 

“The fact is that we do not for one moment concede that the 
prices charged for armor in the past have been unreasonable. 

“Is it conceivable that we would make the proposition we 
have done if we were conscious of having been party to any 
extortion of the Government in the past? 


“LOWER PRICE OFFERED REPEATEDLY. 


“We have repeatedly offered to manufacture armor at a 
lower cost if a larger tonnage should be contracted for. The 
Government has asked for bids from the three manufacturers, 
but its practice has not been to give the contract to the lowest 
bidder; each year’s order has been divided among the three 
plants, thus making abortive any efforts at competition. 

“The Bureau of Ordnance, reporting to the Navy Depart- 
ment June 28, 1913, stated that, without allowing anything for 
interest on investment the probable manufacturing cost of 
armor produced in a Government plant would be as follows: 


[From hearing before the House Committee on Naval Affairs, 64th 
Cong., Ist sess., vol. 3, p. 8707, report of the Bureau of Ordnance on 
cost of Government armor factory.] 


Output per annum. 


The bureau estimated that if interest on investment were to 
be added the sum of $49 per ton should be added to the fore- 
going charges on a plant of 10,000 tons capacity. 

Our plant has 12,000 tons capacity, and the average annual 
amount since 1887 which we have been asked to supply to the 
Government has been only 3,280 tons, or a little over 25 per 
cent of capacity. The average cost to the Government for the 
armor so supplied has been $432.62 per ton. 

“Tt is obvious that the cost to be borne by each ton for over- 
head, interest, etc., increases as the annual output is reduced. 
Therefore, accepting the Government’s own figures, with a 
capacity such as we have, operating at less than one-third its 
capacity, the production cost in a Government plant, without 
allowance for interest, would have been much greater than the 
$432.62 which we were paid. x 

“ Our new proposition is not a ‘death-bed repentance, it is 
a renewed effort to make clear to the Government and to the 
public that we seek only what is absolutely fair. Our proposi- 
tion is made in complete confidence that thorough considera- 
aoe by a competent and impartial tribunal will establish two 

cts: 

“1. That our policy and prices in the past have been reason- 
able; and 

“2. Such are the economies that we can effect in the manu- 
facture of armor in connection with our other products that 
under present conditions we can manufacture for the Gov- 
ernment cheaper than the Government can possibly do so for 


itself, 
“ TAKING THE PROFIT OUT OP wan. 


“Tt is said that a Government plant should be built to take 
the profit out of war.’ 

“Our company has no inciniation to make capital out of 
the military necessities of the United States. In the event of 
war or threatened war all the facilities we have for any pur- 
pose are at the disposal of the United States Government upon 
its own terms. That means not only our armor plant; it in- 
cludes our commercial plant and our ordnance-making facilities. 
We have urged no program of preparedness; we desire only 
to be able to serve the Government as we may be called upon. 

“Our armor plant was built at the request of the Government 
of the United States. That request has, by the implicit action 
of successive Secretaries of the Navy, been frequently renewed. 

“The Government has acted upon the theory that it was de- 
sirable to maintain a reserve armor-making capacity, not alone 
for the ordinary but also for the unexpected requirements of 
the Government. 

“WHY WE HAVE NOT PUBLISHED ANY DETAILED COST FIGURES. 

“Tt has been stated that we have declined to place our cost 

figures at the disposal of the Government, and that construction 
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of an armor plant would enable the Government to determine 
costs from actual experience, 

“The fact is that we have repeatedly agreed to place all the 
figures relating to our costs and details thereof privately at 
the disposal of committees of Congress or the Navy Department 
of the United States. We have frankly demurred at having 
these figures published for the information of the naval depart- 
ments and armor manufacturers in foreign countries. Armor 
manufacturers in foreign countries, while declining to give 
us information, have made efforts to obtain our detail costs. 
We do not feel that it would be fair to publish our figures 
for their information, when they are so scrupulously careful 
to prevent our benefiting through examination of their figures. 

“ The situation in brief, as we see it, is as follows: 

“1. Figures compiled for your committee have shown you 
that the United States has for the past 20 years obtained armor 
plate at a price materially less than that paid by any of the 
great naval powers, while our labor costs were and are higher 
than those prevailing in any other country. 

“2. The Navy Department has repeatedly testified that the 
quality of armor supplied for these reduced prices was better 
parcels armor made for the navy of any other nation in the 
world. 

“3. The existing prices of material and labor are very much 
higher than was the case when the estimate was made that 
the proposed Government plant of 20,000 tons capacity could be 
built for $11,000,000. À 

“ Our experience indicates that the cost now will be fully 
$15,000.000, and probably more. 

“4. The naval lessons of the present war remain to be 
learned. 

“What they shall teach with reference to armor and the 
relative value of projectiles and armor is still to be seen, Under 
no conditions can an armor plant be built in less than three 
years. Thus the problem to be faced in the manufacture of 
armor may be absolutely different by the time the plant eould 
possibly be ready for use. 

“5. The private armor-making capacity in this country was 
brought into existence at the behest of the Government. 

“In these three plants some $20,000,000 has been invested. 
The capacity of these plants is and for many years will con- 
tinue to be in excess of the requirements of the American Gov- 
ernment. 

“These facilities are of value for no other purposes than the 
making of armor, and the construction and development of a 
Government plant would mean the practical confiscation of 
these plants and the elimination of reserve capacity, which 
pe become vitally important in any emergency in national 
“THE INEVITABLE EFFECT OF A GOVERNMENT PLANT. 


“Tt has been urged that it is no part of the purpose of the 
Government to destroy existing armor plants; that the plan is 
wholly to provide Government competition, and the purpose of 
a Government plant will have been fulfilled if the plant is 
built and the key thrown away. 

“We respectfully submit that there is no occasion for such a 
waste of Government funds. We do, however, call attention. to 
the fact that in contracting for articles which the Government 
itself makes orders are not placed with private concerns until 
the capacity of the Government plant is exhausted. 

“WHAT WE URGE. 


“Under the foregoing circumstances we respectfully ask 
your committee to reconsider its former recommendation on 
this subject and to bring to the attention of the Senate these 
considerations: 

“1. That all purposes of the United States Government will 
be served if the Federal Trade Commission is empowered to 
determine the price and the Navy Department the quality of 
the armor which shall be manufactured for the use of the 
United States Government. 

“2. That until under the foregoing conditions the existing 
capacity of armor plants built for and at the request of the 
Government is utilized it will be unfair to private manufac- 
turers for the Government to take action which will in effect 
confiscate their property. 

“3. That until the naval lessons of the present war in Europe 
have been disclosed, and until a practical effort has been made 
to obtain armor from private manufacturers under the condi- 
tions named, the Government should not proceed with the ex- 
penditure of the public money necessary to construct an armor 
making plant. A 

“This question should not be determined with reference to 
the interests of the Bethlehem Steel Co., but with supreme 
regard for adequate national defense and sound publie policy. 
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“Our company asks no favors; we only ask that the Govern- 
ment thoroughly ascertain what the facts are and then look 
those facts frankly in the face. If the facts are found to be as 
we have stated them, and are seen to be as advantageous to the 
Government as we believe them to be, we respectfully ask the 
Government to do what it finds to be fair to us. 

“As you are aware, we maintain no ‘lobby’ in Washington to 
urge our views on this or any other matter. We have sought 
and are secking to present our views of this measure in the 
frankest and most public way we can devise, In keeping with 
our policy we shall, therefore, take the liberty of giving this 
letter to the press, as well as make such other distribution of 
it as will bring it adequately to public attention. 

“Tf your committee desires further information, I shall be 
very glad to appear before you and give you all details in my 
power. We only ask that you give us a fair chance before you 
take steps to cripple our industry. 


Very respectfully, 
„E. G. Grace, President.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
OLIER]. 

Mr. GRONNA. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota suggests the absence of n quorum. The Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurat Harding Nelson Smith, S. C. 
Baukhend Hitchcock Newlands Smoot 
Brandegee Hughes Norris Sutherland 
Bryan James Oliver Swanson 
tron Johnson, S. Dak. Overman ‘Taggart 
Chamberlain Jones Page Thomas 
‘app Kern Penrose Thompson 
Clark, Wyo. Lane Poindexter Townsend 
Clarke, Ark, Lee, Md. Pomerene Vardaman 
Culberson Lewis Ransdell Wadsworth | 
Cummins Lippitt Reed Warren 
Vietcher Robinson Weeks 
Gallinger Martin, Va. Sheppard Williams 
Gronna Martine, N. J. Smith, Ariz. Works 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I have been requested to 
announce that the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] 
is absent on official business. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Saur] is absent and is paired with the junior Senator from 
Missouri {Mr. Reen]. This announcement may stand for the 


day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. OLIVER]. 

Mr. CLAPP. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. O Gon- 
MAN J. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Brapy] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey (when his name was called). 
I have a general pair with the senior Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Sueuman]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. Horris] and will vote. I vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). In the absence 
of the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumerr], with 
whom I have a pair, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Sara] and for that reason I 
withhold my vote. If he were present and I were permitted to 
yote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. In the absence of the senior Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Stone], with whom I have a pair, I 
withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask if the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Hanpwick] has voted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am paired with that Senator and withhold 
my vote. If I were uf liberty to vate, T should vote“ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS. T transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Metrum] to the junior Senator from 
California [Mr. PHELAN] und vote“ nay.” 


Mr. MYERS. I have a pair with the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. McLean], who is absent. In his absence, I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Hustixne] and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. REED (after having voted in the negative). I voted 
without having announced the transfer of my pair with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Sarre} to the Senator from Okla- 
homa {Mr. Gort}, I make that announcement, and allow my 
vote to stand. 

Mr. CATRON, I am paired with the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Owen]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GRONNA (after having voted in the negative). I voted, 
but I have a general pair with the senior Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Jouxson]. He is not in the Chamber, and as I can not 
transfer my pair, I wlll withdraw my vote. 

Pont CURTIS. I was requested to announce the following 
rs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Sautssury]; and 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fart] with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON]. 

The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 51, as follows: 


YEAS—1T. 
Brandegee Lodge Smoot Warren 
du Pont Nelson Sutherland Weeks 
Gallinger Oliver ‘Taggart 
Harding Page ‘Townsend 
Lippitt Veurose Wadsworth 

NAYS—51, 
Ashurst James Norris Smith, Ga 
Bankhead Johnson, S. Dak. Overman Smith, S. C 
Beckham Jones Pittman Sterling 
Borah Kenyon Poindexter Swanson 
Bryan ern Pomerene Thomas 
Chamberlain La Follette Ransdell Thompson 
Clap ane R Tillman 
Clarke, Ark. Lee, Md. Robinson Underwood 
Culberson Lewis Nhafroth Vardaman 
Cummins Martin, Va. Sheppard Walsh 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Shields . Williams 
Hitchcock Myers Simmons Works 
Hughes Newlands Smith, Ariz. 

NOT VOTING—27. 

Brady Dillingham Husting Phelan 
Broussard Fall Johnson, Me, Saulsbury 
Catron Gof Lea, Tenn. Sherman 
Chilton , Gore McCumber Smith, Md, 
Clark, Wyo, Gronna McLean Smith, Mich. 
Colt Hardwick O'Gorman Stone 
Curtis Hollis Owen 


So Mr. OLIver’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. OLIVER. I offer the following amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary, On page 25, after line 4, insert: 

The Federal Trade Commission is hereby directed, immediately after 
the passage of this ack and annually thereafter, upon the request of 
the Secretary of the Navy, to investigate and inventory the armor- 
plate plants of the United States, and to estimate and determine the 
average full cost of preducing armor plate at said plants under the 
four following conditions, to wit: 

(a) Plants running at full capacity. 

b) Plants running at two-thirds capacity. 
c) Plants running at half capacity. 
d) Plants mning at one-third capacity. 
fter so determining the full cost of producing armor plate at sald 
lants the said Federal Trade Commission shall at once report to the 
etary of the Navy a falir and reasonable price the yernment 
should pay for its armor plate. Upon receipt of such report the Secre- 
tary of the Navy is hereby authorized to enter into a contract or con- 
tracts for armor plate to meet the needs of the Government, now or 
hereafter, at or below the price per ton so reported as the falr price 
for the proportion which the tonnage award rs to the aggregate 
capacity of the plants, and the appropriation hereby made for the erec- 
tion or purchase of an armor-plate plant shall not be used for that 
urpose until the said report s been -made to the Secretary of the 

avy and the manufacturers of armor plate have falled, within 30 
days after notice of such report, to accept the same and to enter into 
a contract for the manufacture of said armor plate at or below the 
price per ton so reported by sald commission. 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I will not take the time of the 
Senate to enlarge upon this amendment. In one of the com- 
munications included within my remarks the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. offered to allow the Federal Trade Commission to examine 
its books and to ascertain what would be a fair price for 
armor plate and to manufacture armor plate at that price. It 
is only one of the three companies which are now fitted to make 
armor plate. This amendment is intended to give the other 
two companies a chance to abide by the same conditions and 
to manufacture armor plate under that offer and at the fair 
price which may be ascertained by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. If it is found that they will do it and will enter into 
Contracts to that effect, then the money appropriated in this 
bill shall not be used for the construction of a plant. 

I simply want to give Senators a chance to vote upon this 
proposition, and I call for the yeas and nays upon it. 
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Mr. SWANSON. Before the vote is taken I wish to state 
that the subject of this amendment has had full discussion here 
for almost three weeks. The Bethlehem Co. makes no obligation 


to do this except what may be in an advertisement. The Beth- 
lehem Co, makes 11,000 tons, and we need 28,000 tons for this 
program, Hence for the residue we would have no assurance 
for reasonable prices. It will be three or four years before we 
can build an armor-plate plant; hence the greater the necessity 
of starting one or purchasing one at an early date! 

We have discussed this matter here fully, and I ask for a vote 
on the amendment. I discussed the matter fully when it was 
before the Senate about six months ago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER], 
on which the yeas and nays are demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). By 
reason of my pair with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Stove], heretofore announced, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). Again an- 
nouncing my pair with the Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gon- 
MAN], and not knowing how he would vote on this question, I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called), I announce the 
same transfer of my pair that I made on the last vote and vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). 
my pair and withhold my vote. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). Repeating the 
announcement about the transfer of my pair, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll ¢all was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am paired with the junior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I am compelled to withdraw my vote, as I have a pair with the 
senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Smrra], who is absent. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I have a general pair with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHerman]. I transfer that pair to 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Horus] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. LODGE (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
n general pair with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Sarra]. I do 
not see him in the Chamber, and therefore I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I was requested to announce 
that the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON] is absent on 
public business. As has been stated, he is paired with the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. FALL]. 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. SmrrE] to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. PITTMAN. I wish to announce the absence of the Senn- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. Saursnunv] on account of illness, He 
is paired with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr}. 

The result was announced—yeas 16, nays 49, as follows: 


I again announce 


YRAS—16. 
Brandegee Lippitt P Townsend 
Catron Nelson Penrose Wadsworth 
du Pont Newlands Smoot arren 
Harding Oliver Sutherland Weeks 
NAYS—49. 
Bankhead Johnson, Me. Overman Sterling 
Beckham Johnson, 8. Dak. Owen Swangon 
Borah Jones ttman ggart 
Bryan Kenyon Poindexter Thompson 
Chamberlain Kern Pomerene Tillman 
8 La Follette Ransdell Underwood 
Culberson Lane Vardaman 
Cummins Lee, Md Robinson Walsh 
Fletcher Lewis hafroth Williams 
Gronna Ma $ e Works 
Hitchcock Martine, N. J Sbields 
ughes vers Simmons 
James Norris Smith. S. C. 
NOT VOTING - 30. 
Ashurst Dillingham Lea, Tenn. Smith, Ariz, 
Brady 1 Lod Smith, Ga. 
Broussard Gallinger Me ber Smith, Md. 
Chilton Got McLean Smith, Mich, 
Clark, Wyo. Gore O'Gorman Stone 
Clarke, Ark Hardwick Phelan Thomas 
Colt Hollis Saulshury 
Husting Sherman 


So Mr. Oxtver’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. OLIVER. I move to amend the bill by striking out the 
proviso beginning on line 2, page 183. I will state that I will 
simply ask for a vote on this amendment; I will not ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 


The Secrerary. On page 183, beginning in line 2, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the proviso in the following words: 

Provided, That no part of the appropriations made in this act shall 
be available for the e or pay of any officer, manager, superintendent, 
forem. or other person baving charge of the work of any employee 
of the United States Government while making or causing to be made 
with a stop watch or other time-measuring device a time study of any 
job of any such employee between the starting and completion thereof, or 
of the movements of any such employee while engaged upon such work; 
nor shall any part of the appropriations made in this act be available 
to pay any premium or bonus er cash reward to any employee in addi- 
tion to his regular wages, except for su tions resulting Ta improve- 
ments or economy in the operation of any vernment plant. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, assuming from the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Pennsylvania that he is not going 
to call for the yeas and nays on this amendment, I want to go on 
record as saying that I shall vote for striking it out, no matter 
how the vote is taken. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was rejected. A 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, before I yield the floor I 
shall offer an amendment to the bill under consideration, but 
first I desire to submit séme observations upon the measure gen- 
erally. I will be as brief as it is possible to be under the cir- 
cumstances. 

It not infrequently happens to me, and I assume my experi- 
ence is that of other Senators, that I find it utterly impossible 
to express accurately and fully my view upon a subject through 
a vote for or against a comprehensive bill. It is for this reason, 
Mr. President, I beg the indulgence of the Senate for a few 
minutes while I consider the general aspects of the subject of 
preparedness, 

The defense of our homes and of our country and our institu- 
tions is, I assume, the most sacred and imperative obligation that 
falls upon a member of organized society. Without entering 
into the probabilities of the future, it is sufficient to say that 
every sane man must be conscious that there may come a time 
which will require the defense of these homes, institutions, and 
Government, It has always seemed to me, therefore, a conclu- 
sion from which no man could reasonably dissent, that we 
ought to be adequately prepared to defend these institutions 
of ours; to defend them successfully, efficiently, and with the 
least possible expenditure of blood and treasure. Notwithstand- 
ing this conclusion, however, I have a word to say with regard 
to the campaign for preparedness, which has stimulated this 
country in the last few months. 

There have been two classes of men who have been most 
vociferous in the campaign for preparedness with whom I have 
no sympathy whatever. The first class is composed of the 
men who make money out of war; the men who are engaged for 
profit in the manufacture of munitions of war and the various 
forms of armament. I do not assert that these men are con- 
sciously inciting this country to war; that they consciously de- 
sire war; that they intentionally would bring upon this country 
the horrors of war; but I do say that they are incompetent 
judges of any national situation. It is utterly impossible for 
them to reach a righteous conclusion upon a subject in which 
they are so directly and so vitally interested. 

The other class is composed of men who apparently believe 
that we ought to bluff and bluster our way through the world 
and with all the other nations of the earth; that we onght to 
assume in every international controversy that we are right 
beyond argument, and that, if our demands are not entirely 
met by those with whom we are engaged, we must interpose 
our military power in order to enforce those demands. I have 
ho sympathy whatever with this class of men. I think we ought 
to maintain our rights with vigor and earnestness; but I for 
one am not willing to concede that in the great majority of 
instances in which we may differ from other nations of the 
earth we ought to enforce what we believe to be justice through 
the force of arnis. 

Most of these men are, happily for themselves, beyond the 
military age; they are not deterred by the consequences which 
war imposes upon the large body of our citizenship. I think 
their campaign for preparedness has been simply intolerable to 
the justice-loving and peace-loving people of the country. They 
have violated every principle of decency and fair-mindedness 
in the manner in which they have urged upon the United States 
the preparedness which we are now about to establish. The 
fact, however, that these men, who, for reasons I have stated, 
are incompetent to determine the true policy of a nation like 
ours are for preparedness does not In the least deter me from 
doing whatsoever I can to prepare this country for any con- 
tingency which, according to human foresight, it is likely to 
confront, 
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I think, however, all of us have been misled by attempting to 
rest upon the lessons of history. I for one do not believe that 
preparedness has made for peace; I do not believe that weak- 
ness has made for peace, I believe that both preparedness and 
weakness have mado for war in the unhappy experlence of 
mankind. There can be no war because of weakness, unless 
some power prepared to take advantage of the weakness pre- 
cipitates the conflict. War results from neither preparedness 
nor fronr weakness, It has come in the past simply because 
man is a fighting animal; it has come because the human race 
has been filled with a lust for power, inflamed by ambition, 
moved by avarice and by all the other temptations which beset 
the human family. 

The Bible is mainly a history of war. If you would eliminate 
from that holy volume the story of war, you would strike out 
the major part of the holy record. History, sacred or profane, 
is nothing but a history of war. The first eighteen hundred 
years of the Christian era present a perpetual scene of war. 
Rome was prepared—no nation was ever better prepared—and 
yet she spent 500 years and more in war creating the Republic 
and the Empire. She then spent 500 years in war, attempting 
to defend what she had acquired through the force of arms; 
and all Europe is a repetition of the story of Rome. 

My distinguished friend from Idaho [Mr. Boran] mentioned 
very eloquently a day or two ago the instance of Greece in her 
unpreparedness against Philip. Greece would have fallen, no 
matter how well she had been prepared; but Philip was pre- 
pared and the war ensued. The Republic of Venice, no matter 
how thoroughly it might have prepared itself, could not have 
withstood in the end the inroads of the barbarians. So it is 
found in every page of history. Preparedness leads one nation 
to war; weakness commits another nation to war. The differ- 
ence between preparedness and weakness or unpreparedness is 
in the consequenco of war and not in the probability of the 


war, 3 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon an inter- 
ruption? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. 

Mr. CLAPP. Is not the consequence always and ultimately 
the same? While Greece was not prepared to meet Philip, 
Philip was prepared, but the empire which was founded through 
his activities in turn perished. So it has been the history of all 
nations that were prepared in their warfare against the unpre- 
pared that eventually the prepared nation fell. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is inevitable. If one nation takes advan- 
tage of the weakness of another, war ensues just the same, but 
the consequences of the war may be vastly different. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I merely wish to say that it seems to me that 
we might find an illustration to cover the entire situation from 
both standpoints in the history of China. It has had an expe- 
rience which may be instructive either way. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It simply verifies what I have already said. 
War is inevitable with China, if you please, because she is weak 
and Japan is strong; but if Japan is prepared, you may as well 
impute her conflict with China to the preparedness of Japan 
as to the unpreparedness of China. The truth is that the whole 
world has been fighting during its entire recorded history, and 
if we can not present some better solution than preparedness 
we may better protect ourselves, but we will not prevent war; 
and that Is the object I have in mind in presenting that phase 
of the subject. 

Preparedness is no solution for the world's trouble; prepared- 
ness is just as sure to be followed by conflict, bloody, dire, and 
devastating, as unpreparedness. To show that preparedness is 
not the solution for the great evil of mankind it is only necessary 
to instance the difference between the strong and the weak 
nation. What could prepare Mexico to withstand an attack of 
the United States, assuming that both nations are prepared to 
their full capacity? What opportunity would the 15,000,000 
people of Mexico, bowed down with poverty, have to meet suc- 
cessfully the hundred millions or more of the United States, 
with all her wealth, greater than is found within the domain 
of any other nation in the world? Assuming that they both 
have taken on all the preparedness of which modern science 
is capable of bestowing upon a nation, what opportunity would 
Nicaragua have to defend her institutions and her homes against 
an assault by the United States, no matter how thoroughly 
she might be prepared, or Honduras, or San Salvador, or 
Panama, or Colombia, or any other nation, if you please, in the 
Western Hemisphere? 

It is idle, Mr. President, for us to declare that preparedness 
is the path to peace and is the solution of the mighty problem 
with which humanity has been grappling now these many years. 


Suppose we take the beginning of the present war. What 
chance would Servia have had against Austria if both nations 
had been completely prepared? What chance would Spain 
have in the highest state of preparedness against the inroads of 
Great Britain or of France or of Germany? 

If the weaker nations of the world are to be preserved, if 
we are not to yield to the passion for conquest until the carth 
is divided among a few great nations, preparedness is not the 
answer to the question which is thundering in our ears. 

In all this remember that I am not suggesting, even re- 
motely, that the United States ought not to be prepared; but I 
am not deluded by the argument that if we are prepared we will 
avoid the horrors of war. 

It has been said over and over again by all those who have 
discussed the matter that human nature is the same now.that it 
was a thousand years ago. I do not quite agree to that broad 
declaration; but assume that human nature is the same, assume 
that there is in the American heart the same desire for conquest 
and for subjugation that filled the minds of the kings and the 
princes of the olden times, we will use our preparedness in the 
same way that they used theirs, and if no nation seeks to attack 
us we will employ our preparedness in overcoming other 
countries. 

Why not? If we are no better than they were in Philip's 
time, if we are no better than they were in the days of the 
Republic of Venice, if we are no better than they were during 
all the wars that afflicted Europe and Asia for eighteen hundred 
years, who dares to assure the world that we will not use these 
instruments of warfare just as they have been employed during 
all the past? 

I, however, am not willing to concede that human nature is 
as it was. I am not willing to concede that the hearts of the 
twentieth century are as brutal and ferocious as the hearts of 
the tenth century. I know that I am at once confronted with 
the instance of the most disastrous and destructive war that 
ever ravaged humanity, now in progress across the sea; but, 
notwithstanding that war, I am still of the opinion that men 
and women are better now than they were in the ancient days. 
I am still of the opinion that there is a tendency, marked, em- 
phatic, which I hope will have its fruition soon, to settle inter- 
national controversies in some other way than upon the bat- 
tle field. I am still of the opinion that the vast ambitions of 
men to occupy the earth have been curbed, and that we are 
not as willing to wreak our vengeance or to use our power 
against weaker nations, looking to their extinction, as a thou- 
sand years ago. 

Again, of course, it will be said to me that Belgium is a bleed- 
ing, butchered witness against my suggestion. The evidence, 
however, is but superficial. We have a right to examine the 
whole history of the last hundred years and of the movement for 
international peace, of the place it has in the hearts of the men 
and women of this country, before we yield to the assertion that 
civilization has not advanced, that it is not intrenched better 
than it was in the barbarous ages, and that we must assume 
that in the future war is to be the normal condition of mankind, 
and that each nation, according to its strength, is to take what 
it can and keep what it takes. 

I bave not lost my confidence, at least, in the advance of civili- 
zation. I have not lost my hope that in the future the great 
majority of international disputes, those which formerly would 
have led to war, will be adjusted through international tribunals 
established in the cause of peace, I have not lost my faith, at 
least, in the justice and the honor of nations—a justice and 
honor that preclude these invasions of the rights of weaker 
countries in order to advantage and benetit the strong. 

This brings me to the suggestion I have to make concerning 
this bill, and it will at once be seen why my vote can not accu- 
rately express my view of the entire subject embraced by the 
measure, I believe we ought to go steadily forward in the 
prosecution of a policy which has been adopted by the people of 
this country, a policy accepted now for years by the people of 
this country, in the way of providing an Army and a Navy. I 
believe that we ought to build first-class battleships, some of 
them; we ought to build first-class battle cruisers, some of them. 
We entered upon the policy years ago. We had a definite object 
in view. We had a definite standing to reach—a relative stand- 
ing among the nations. My objection to this bill is the announce- 
ment to the world that we have abandoned the policy of the 
olden time, that we have abandoned any hope of peace among 
nations, that we have lost our faith in the movement for peace, 
and that we intend in the future to assume that our interna- 
tional controversies are to be settled by the arbitrament of war 
instead of through the peaceful tribunal of justice. 

Every Senator knows that the paragraph in the bill which 
authorizes the President to undertake the construction of 10 
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first-class battleships and 6 battle cruisers is a plain announce- 
ment to the world of our purpose. It will be construed in the 
way I have suggested. It will destroy, in a large measure, our 
influence for peace when the opportunity comes to exert that 
influence. It will not advance the construction of a battleship 
or a cruiser by a single day. We already have four battleships, 
and possibly more, authorized, two of which are under construc- 
tion, and two of which have not yet been submitted either to our 
navy yards or to contractors for construction. We all know 
that within the next two years we can not build the battleships 
and the cruisers that are provided for in the bill. We all know 
that we can not even undertake, and will not undertake, the 
construction of the four battleships and four cruisers that are 
given especial prominence in one paragraph of the bill. I appeal 
to the candor of every Senator here and to the country that 
in providing for 10 battleships and 6 battle cruisers and the 
remaining 141 fighting and nonfighting craft we are simply 
saying to the world that we intend to accomplish our purposes 
through military strength, and that for the time being at least 
we have abandoned a great propaganda for the peaceful settle- 
ment and adjustment of international disputes. 

I had hoped that when this war came to an end we would be 
in a position to say to the other nations of the world that if we 
must get ready for instant warfare with the greatest of the 
powers, we are able to do so, but that we do not desire to do so. 
I had hoped that we would have the influence, unimpaired in 
position, to say to all the nations of the earth: “ We favor an 
enlargement of the settlement of international conflicts in a 
peaceful way.” 

I had hoped that we would be able to say, by our example, 
that “we favor a general disarmament among nations,” and 
thus end the ruinous competition for naval strength which we 
have witnessed in Great Britain and Germany, and possibly 
in other countries, which, if pursued, must inevitably lead 
every country indulging in it to bankruptcy, hopelessness, pov- 
érty, and disgrace. 

I um hoping still that we may exercise this righteous influence 
upon the minds of those who will determine the terms of peace. 
I am conscious that this measure will destroy a part of that 
influence. I am unwilling to cast a vote against the reasonable 
preparedness of the Nation. I am unwilling, through my vote, 
to arrest the fair, natural growth of the Navy. I shall there- 
fore vote for the bill; but I could not do it without laying before 
the Senate in this fashion my views concerning preparedness, 
concerning the duty of the United States in the circumstances 
in which the Nation is placed. It is because I hope that the 
effect of the announcement which I believe to be contained in 
the bill may be somewhat mitigated, and in the hope that what 
I am about to propose will to some degree prepare the powers 
now at war, and other nations which hitherto have not been 
drawn into the conflict, for the part which the United States 
ought to play in the mighty drama that will succeed the war, 
that I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to amend by striking out lines 
18 and 14 and the first five words of line 15, on page 181, and 
inserting—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask the Secretary, before reading the 
amendment, to read the first part of the section ns it now is 
and then to read the amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 181 it is proposed to amend by 
striking out lines 18 and 14 and the first five words of line 15, 
The paragraph now reads as follows—— 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, is the Secretary now reading 
the part that is to be stricken out? 

Mr. CUMMINS. He is reading the part proposed to be 
stricken out. It is part of the House bill. 

The Secretary. The paragraph in the House bill reads as 
follows, beginning on page 181, line 13: 

Upon the conclusion of the war in Europe, or as soon thereafter as 
it may be done, the President of the Unit States is authorized to in- 
vite all the great Governments of the world to send representatives to 
n conference which shall be cha with the duty of formulating a 
plan for a court of arbitration or other tribunal to which disputed 

uestions between nations shall be referred for adjudication and peace- 

I Settlement, and to consider the question of disarmament, and sub- 
mit their recommendation to their respective Governments for approval. 

It is proposed to strike out from that paragraph the follow- 
ing words: 


Upon the conclusion of the war in Europe, or as soon thereafter as 
ey be done, the President of the United States is authorized to 
vite— 


And to insert— 


It is hereby declared to be the pony of the United States to adjust 
and settle its international disputes through mediation or arbitration, 
to the end that war may be honorably avoided. It looks with appre- 
hension and disfavor upon a general increase of armament throughout 


the world, but it realizes that no single nation can disarm, and that 


without a common agreement upon the subject every considerable 
power must maintain a relative standing in tary strength. 

In view of the premises, the President is authorized and requested to 
invite, at an appropriate time, not later than the close of the war in 
Europe 

And so forth. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I think that is an improve- 
ment upon the text of the bill, and I gladly accept it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I offer the following amendment. On page 
182, line 6, I move to strike out the word “ appropriations ” and 
7 1 the word “construction.” As the bill now reads it pro- 
vides: 

If at any time before the appropriations authorized by this act 
shall have been contracted for there shall have been established, with 
the cooperation of the United States of America, an international 
tribunal— 

And so on. 

The appropriation that is made in this act is for a single year, 
The authorization for construction runs over a much longer 
period. It seems to me that the authority to the President to 
invite this conference should relate to the construction author- 
ized by the act. 

Mr. SWANSON. I fully concur with the Senator that the 
word “construction” should be used rather than “ appropria- 
tions.” I gladly accept the amendment. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendinent will be agreed to, 
without objection. The bill is in the Senate as in Committee of 
the Whole and open to further amendment. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La For- 


Lkran] has an amendment to offer, and he ought to be sent for. 


Mr. CLAPP. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VIC PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: z 


Ashurst Gronna Nelson Sutherland 
Bankhead Harding Norris Swanson 
Beckham Hitchcock Overman Taggart 
Borah James wen Thomas 
Brandegee Johnson, Me. make Thompson 
Broussard Johnson, S. Dak, Poindexter Townsend 
Chamberlain Jones Ransdell Underwood 
Gisep 2 55 eed Vardaman 
Clark, Wyo. La Follette Robinson Wadsworth 
Culberson Lane hafroth Wee 
Cummins Lewis Sheppard Wiliams 
Curtis Lodge Shields Works 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Smith, Ariz 

Gallinger Martine, N. J. Smoot 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk to come in on page 172, line 13, after 
the word “ paid.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. On page 172, line 13, after the word “ paid,” 
insert a colon and the following proviso: 

Provided, That no battleship, battle cruiser, scout cruiser, torpedo- 
boat destroyer, or submarine herein appropriated for shall be employed 
in any manner to coerce or compel the collection of any pecuniary claim 
of any kind, class, or nature, or to enforce any claim of right to any 
grant or concession for or on behalf of any private citizen, copartner- 
ship, or corporation of the United States against the Government of 
Mexico or o any Central or South American Government, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I offer that amendment 
at this time. x 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I make a point of order against the 
amendment that it is in violation of the rule which prohibits 
legislation upon an appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is inclined to believe 
that if there can be a limitation upon an appropriation for the 
purposes for which the appropriation may be made there may 
be also a limitation upon the use of the article provided for in 
the appropriation. The Chair believes it is simply a limitation 
upon the bill and is not general legislation. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Will the Chair listen to argument upon 
that question a moment? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair will hear the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not care to take more than 30 
seconds in a discussion of the question. 

Mr. President, a limitation as to the way in which the money 
appropriated shall be spent is one thing, but it seems to me 
that to say in a bill where you are appropriating money for 
the construction of ships that the Navy of the United States 
for all time shall never be used for the purposes stated in the 
legislation -that we put on the bill in this amendment is in no 
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sense a limitation upon the expenditure of the money but it is a 
limitation upon the use of the armed forces of the United 
States by the Commander in Chief. I hope the Chair will take 
that view of the point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has listened to a good 
deal of discussion that has gone on during the progress of the 
bill with reference to the President of the United States being 
the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States as though the Congress of the United States had no 
power or authority whatever over the creation of an Army or 
the creation of a Navy or any power with regard to deter- 
mining anything that the Army or Navy should or should not do. 
There have been views expressed here that the President of the 
United States can do anything he pleases with the Army and the 
Navy of the United States. The Chair does not know whether 
he has that power or not, but the Chair is clearly of the 
opinion that the Congress of the United States could provide 
if it chose for a Navy the sole purpose of which should be to 
guard the Panama Canal or to create a Navy to guard the har- 
bor of New York; it could create a Navy for the Atlantic or 
for the Pacific. 

Clearly in the mind of the Chair it is not general legislation 
at all, It is simply a declaration, if the Senate wants to make 
it, that these battleships and battle cruisers shall not be em- 
ployed for certain purposes. If the President of the United 
States has no power or authority to use any of the vessels of 
the United States to coerce or compel the collection of any 
pecuniary claim of any kind. class, or nature, or to enforce 
any claim of right to any grant or concession for or on behalf 
of any private citizen, copartnership, or corporation of the 
United States against the Government of Mexico or against 
any Central or South American Government, this does not 
change it. If he has the power he can use whatever of the 
Navy there is now for that purpose. But the Chair is clearly 
of opinion that if the Congress of the United States wants to 
prevent the use of these vessels for this purpose it has the 
right to do so, and it is not general legislation but a limitation 
upon the bill. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire to call the Chairs at- 
tention to this fact. I want to say by way of preliminary I 
am not at all enamored of the process that it has been charged 
has been going on of employing armed forces of the United 
States to collect private debts. The question that is now be- 
fore the Senate I think is one of very considerable importance. 
I think this amendment does change the substantive law of the 
country. 

Clearly under the Constitution the President is the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States. 
If these vessels are created they become a part of the Navy of 
the United States. If now we pass a law which declares that 
these vessels shall be built as a part of the Navy but shall not 
be used by the Commander in Chief of the Navy of the United 
States in the same manner that the other forces of the country 
are employed, we place a limitation as to these vessels upon 
that power and authority which is now conferred upon the 
President by the substantive law of the country. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Just a moment, that the Chair 
may apprehend the Senator from Missouri. Does the Senator 
from Missouri say that under the Constitution or any law of 
the United States of America the President has any such right 
as is forbidden to these vessels? 

Mr. REED. I say that under the laws and Constitution of 
the United States the President is the Commander in Chief of 
both the Army and Navy of the United States; that the ques- 
tion as to how and when he shall employ these vessels is one 
which is settled by the substantive law of this country. Under 
the Constitution the President has no authority to declare war. 
Congress might empower the President, if it saw fit so to do, to 
employ the armed forces of the United States to seize the cus- 
tomhouses of a certain country. There is a very grave ques- 
tion whether the President can not proceed to that length and 
still greater length without the authority of Congress, 

Now, that being the case, it follows that when we undertake 
to pass an appropriation bill to construct certain vessels which 
are to become a part of the Navy of the United States, the min- 
5 2 are created they come under the command of the Presi- 

en 

Now, we propose to say this part of the Navy of the United 
States shall not be employed by the President in the same man- 
ner and to the same effect as he might employ the other vessels 
of the Navy. To that extent we create a navy and limit the 
right of the President to use it, and just to that extent we 
change the substantive law of this country. That is the propo- 
sition I want to state to the Chair. I do not know that it will 
alter his views. ‘ 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri has not 
answered the Chair. 

Mr. BRANDEGEB. Mr. President, I rise to a question of 
order, if the Chair please. The Chair has ruled, and I had 
intended to take an appeal from the ruling of the Chair, so that 
the judgment of the Senate might be had upon the question. 
Of course, debate, I assume, is not in order until the appeal 
is taken, and I do appeal most respectfully from the decision 
of the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question ts, Shall the decision 
of the Chair stand as the ruling of the Senate? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Upon that appeal I want to be heard 
for a minute, but I will not take the floor if the Senator from 
Missouri desires to continue his remarks. 

Mr. REED. I have finished. I simply wanted to state my 
position. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, with all due respect. and 
I have a great deal of respect for the Chair and his opinions, 
I can not see the relevancy of some of the remarks which the 
Chair made as a reason for his ruling. I do not care to be 
drawn into a discussion of all the circumstances upon which 
the right of the President to exercise his authority as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army may be based and may be exer- 
nies oe may be some difference of opinion as to how abso- 
ute he is. 

I certainly agree with the Chair that, of course, it is within 
the power of Congress to create navies on all the coasts of the 
country and to provide that they shall stay in certain places, 
if it wants to do so, but I do not wish to be drawn into that. 
Whatever may be the powers of Congress in relation to the 
Navy, it is not competent under the rules of the Senate for 
the Senate to exercise whatever power it may have of legisla- 
tion upon this appropriation bill. 

In view of the rule of the Senate, I think the Chair fails to 
distinguish between the legislative power of Congress to say 
for what purposes the Navy shall be used und the power of 
Congress to put that legislation upon an appropiration bill. 
The Senate rule means, if it means anything, in my opinion, 
as to a limitation, that the Senate ean put a limitation upon 
the expenditure of money appropriated in an appropriation bill. 
There is no attempt made in this proposed ainendment to limit 
or to control or in any way to direct the expenditure of the 
money which we appropriate. That portion of this amendment 
attempts to govern the purposes for which the United States 
Navy may be used, and to that extent it is legislation upon an 
appropriation bill, in my opinion. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE], in the notice 
that he gaye yesterday, stated that he would move to su 
a clause of a rule which otherwise would have prohibited this 
amendment, in his opinion, so that he might introduce another 
amendment, which is here printed in the Recorp. I do not 
attach any significance, so far as it relates to the partia- 
mentary situation on the question of order, to the change that 
he has made in the amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to me on that point? 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I will. 

Mr. NORRIS. The amendment which the Senator from 
Wisconsin proposed yesterday, and which is printed in the 
Recorp, applies generally to the existing Navy and also to 
the existing Army. As I understand, it is general. There 
would not be any doubt about that changing existing law. 
Se eer only applies to those vessels provided for in 

8 É 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. LODGE. I think the Senator from Nebraska is mistaken 
on one point, if the Senator from Connecticut will pardon me a 
moment. On page 13012 of the Recorp the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin said: 

I give notice of the following proposed amendment to the rules of the 
Senate, which I ask may be read. 

And the Senator gave notice of his intention to move to sus- 
pend paragraph 3 of Rule XVI, and submitted a broader amend- 
ment; but prior to that I thought he had submitted another 
amendment with a similar proposition to suspend the rules. I 
may be mistaken about that, but I thought he had submitted 
another amendment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTR. Mr. President 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am in a way called into this colloquy 
by the question of the Senator from Massachusetts and his 
reading of the notice which I gave on yesterday. 
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On the preceding day I gave a similar notice, in which I in- 
corporated the amendment offered to-day, which is now pending. 
I did it, Mr. President, out of abundance of caution, in order 
that I might have a vote of the Senate upon this amendment 
if it should be held, as I did not believe it could be held, that the 
amendment was obnoxious to the rule. I simply took that 
precaution. I was simply forehanded to that extent. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I compliment the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin on his foresightedness and his good judgment, because I 
thought at the time he gave the notice that he was of the same 
opinion that I now am. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I was not at all of that opinion, I will 
say to the Senator. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, If the Senator did it out of ample pre- 
caution, in view of the ruling of the Chair, he had certainly a 
superabundance of caution, because he did not need to change 
the rules or to suspend them in view of the ruling of the Chair; 
but that is neither here nor there, Mr. President. The situa- 
tion is that the Chair has sustained the admissibility of the 
amendment on the ground that it is a limitation upon the appro- 
priation of money. It seems to me that the attempt to limit the 
operation of the vessels appropriated for, to define and restrict 
the purposes for which they may be used, is not in any way a 
limitation upon the expenditure of the money appropriated. 
That is all I care to say upon the subject. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I have no doubt of the correct- 
ness of the ruling of the Chair. Congress has a right to deter- 
mine what sort of a Navy we shall have and the number and 
the kind of ships that are to be provided. The amount of the 
appropriations to be made may depend yery largely upon the 
use to which the ships are to be applied. Here is a proposi- 
tion in this amendment to limit the use that can be made of the 
ships that are to be provided under this appropriation. If the 
use of the ships is to be limited in that way, then the appro- 
priation may be less, or it might be more under certain condi- 
tions. Congress has a perfect right, if for no other reason than 
in determining the amount of the appropraition, to take into 
account the uses to which these ships shall be applied. 

I have no doubt, Mr. President, that it is within the power of 
the Congress of the United States to limit and to determine the 
use to be made of the ships. . I have no doubt that it is within 
our power to determine where these ships shall be located; in 
other words, I believe that the power of the Congress of the 
United States is superior to that of the President of the United 
States as the Commander in Chief of the Army and the Navy 
of the country. The President is simply the servant of the peo- 
ple of this country. The appropriations that are to be made are 
determined by Congress. Whether or not there shall be an 
army or a navy at all may be determined by Congress. Cer- 
tainly, if Congress can determine whether or not there shall be 
a navy or an army, and the size of it, if there is to be one, 
then clearly Congress has the power to determine what uses 
shall be made of the ships that are provided by Congress. I 
think this is simply a provision within the power and juris- 
diction of Congress; I think it is also entirely within the rules 
of the Senate. I do not very well see how that can be ques- 
tioned. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, in my own mind I feel 
vory clear as to the merits of this proposed amendment. If we 
come to a vote upon the amendment itself, I intend to vote 
against it. I think it is unwise to make any such limitation 
upon the use of any of the armament of the United States. We 
can not foresee the future or what contingencies may arise to 
make it necessary to use these or any other ships. ‘Therefore, 
as I say, if the matter comes before the Senate for a vote upon 
the proposed amendment, I intend to vote against it; but I am 
interested in a proper enforcement of the rules of the Senate. 
Therefore I am bound to say that, in my judgment, the ruling 
of the Chair is correct that the proposed amendment is in order. 

The objection which is made to the amendment is that it is 
general legislation. I think one test of whether or not it be 
general legislation must be whether or not it can stand alone; 
whether or not it is independent of the proposed legislation to 
which it is attached. It is born out of this piece of legislation; 
it is a qualification of it; it is a limitation upon it; and it does 
not attempt to go beyond the legislation which is proposed. 
Suppose that we had a bill here proposing to erect a post-office 
building in some town, could it be said that a proposed amend- 
ment to that piece of legislation which provided that the build- 
ing to be erected should be used for certain purposes or should 
not be used for a particular purpose was general legislation? 

I am aware of the fact that to a bill of that kind the objec- 
tion that it was general legislation would not lle; but I am 
using the illustration as a test of what may be considered gen- 
eral legislation. - Obviously, it seems to me, that would not be 
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general legislation. It would be a specific limitation upon that 
specific piece of legislation and would not extend beyond it. 

If, for example, we were in the future, before this law shall 
be put into operation, to repeal its substantive provisions, leay- 
ing this proviso to stand, there would be nothing to which it 
could apply; and it would fall because the legislation to which 
it was attached had fallen. It is a mere limitation upon that 
piece of legislation, and it seems to me it can not in any sense 
be said to be general legislation. 

I think also that it is entirely within the competence of Con- 
gress to impose limitations of this character if it desires to do 
so, The Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] has said that it 
infringed the power of the President of the United States. The 
President of the United States, by the Constitution, is made 
the Commander in Chief of the Army and the Navy—that is 
all—but the specific provision of the Constitution is that Con- 
gress shall have power to make rules and regulations for the 
Army and the Navy. 

Mr. REED, Exactly. Now, does the Senator—if he will 
permit me to ask him a question 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Just a moment. To quote the pro- 
vision of the Constitution exactly, it is: 


To make rules for the government and regulation of the land and 
naval forces, 


Mr. REED. Now, does the Senator say this amendment is the 
making of a rule for the land or naval forces? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. -It constitutes a regulation of a particu- 
lar part of the naval forces of the United States. 

Mr. REED, Then it does regulate the use of a part of the 
naval forces? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. REED. Therefore, it does change the substantive law of 
the country, the law which would apply to these vessels if we 
did not attach the condition? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Oh, I imagine that any piece of legis- 
lation which limits the operation of an appropriation alters the 
rule from what it would be if the limitation were not imposed. 
Of course, that is true. 

Mr. REED. Not necessarily. There are thousands of cases 
where there is no substantive law, as, for instance, when we 
propose to erect a public building. There is no law for that 
publie building except the law we make when we enact the 
measure. Therefore, whatever pertains to the regulation of the 
form, manner, and method of building is only a part of the 
appropriation act itself. Let me put this to the Senator. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let me answer the Senator with refer- 
ence to what he has already said, 

Mr. REED. Very well. ; 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Of course, what the Senator says is 
true; but, after all, it does not meet the question here as to 
whether or not this is general legislation or special legislation. 
Special legislation, the same as general legislation, may alter 
the rule which otherwise would be in effect. Now, this piece 
of special legislation, this limitation upon the operation of a 
part of this proposed law, of course, alters the conditions 
which would exist if we did not incorporate it in the bill; but, 
one all, it is a mere limitation upon that; it is not a general 
rule. 

Mr, REED. Let me ask the Senator, then—and the point 
was raised by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE]— 
is this a limitation upon the expenditure of money, or is it a 
limitation upon the use of the ships? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It is a limitation upon the use of the 
ships which are provided for by this piece of legislation, and 
upon those ships only. 

Mr. REED. Yes. Now, when those ships are built, they be- 
come a part of the Navy of the United States, do they not? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. REED. Therefore, you have placed a limitation upon 
the use of a part of the Nayy of the United States. Does any 
such limitation exist now upon the President as would exist 
if this amendment were adopted? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have already answered the Sena- 
tor; no. 

Mr. REED. Plainly not. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It would not. 

Mr. REED. Now, is it not the general law that the Presi- 
dent of the United States can move the ships of the Navy 
wherever he sees fit to order them to go, and that he can put 
them to any use that he sees fit to put them to, always pro- 
vided he shall not have violated the Constitution of the United 
States or the laws of Congress? 

Mr.. SUTHERLAND. In the absence of legislation of Con- 
gress, the President, being Commander in Chief, would have at 
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Teast some power in that direction, I would not like to say that 
he would have unlimited power. 

Mr. REED. Well 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the Senator will permit me fur- 
ther—but the Constitution expressly provides that Congress 
shall have power to make rules for the government and regu- 
lation of the land and naval forces.” 

Mr. REED. And the Senator holds 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Now, may Congress in 

Mr. REED. And the Senator holds that is just what we are 
doing now. If that is not an admission that it is substantive 
legislation, I do not know how we could get it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, the Senator, I think, is 
confusing two things. I have not said that this is not substan- 
tive legistation in a sense. It substantially affects these par- 
ticular ships, but my argument is that it is not general legisla- 
tion; it is special legislation. : 

Mr. REED. Well, it depends upon what the Senator calls 
„general legislation.” Let us see. If the Senator will permit 
a question—and as a sort of prelude I will make a brief state- 
ment—suppose we passed this bill without this amendment, that 
the ships provided for are built, and an occasion arises for the 
employment of them to do the very thing prohibited in the 
amendment, the President would proceed to employ the vessels 
to do that thing; but if the amendment carries and the Presi- 
dent undertakes to do that identical thing, which he could have 
legally done but for the amendment, he is confronted by what? 
He is confronted by something that stays his hand. That some- 
thing must be an act of Congress; that act of Congress is legis- 
lation; that legislation affects the use for all time of all the ves- 
sels we are proposing to build. Now, can the Senator say that is 
not substantive legislation? Can the Senator say that a thing 
so far-reaching does not place a limitation upon the powers 
which the President would otherwise have and which he has 
under general law? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have already answered the Senator 
that my opinion is that it is not general legislation. 

Mr. REED. Let me call the Senator's attention to how far- 
reaching this amendment is. There are two parts of It. I call 
the Senator’s attention to it, because I have the highest respect 
for his opinion: 

Provided, That no battleship, battle cruiser, scout cruiser, t o- 
boat destroyer, or submartne herein appropriated for shal} be employed 
in any manner to coerce or compel the collection of any pecuniary claim 
of any kind, class, or nature, or to enforce any claim of right to any 
grant or concession for or on behalf of any vate citizen, copartner- 
ship, or corporation of the United States against the Government of 
Mexico or of any Central or Sonth American Government. 

There are three different provisions. The first one is that 
these vessels shall not be used to “ compel the collection of any 
pecuniary claim of any kind, class, or nature; the second is 
that they shall not be used “to enforce any claim of right to 
any grant or concession”; and then follows the third, “or 
on behalf of any private citizen, copartnership, or corporation 
of the United States against the Government of Mexico or of 
any Central or South American Government.” 

Now, under the second provision to which I have called at- 
tention—and I am numbering them myself—these vessels 
can not be employed to enforce “any pecuniary claim of any 
kind, class, or nature, or to enforce any claim of right to any 
grant or concession.” Under that, if the Government of the 
United States were solemnly to enter into a treaty with the 
Government of Mexico by which the Government of Mexico 
would cede and grant to the United States Magdalena Bay, 
and the United States should pay for it, and Mexico were to 
say to us: “ You can not take this property,” the President 
of the United States could not send a vessel into the waters of 
that bay even though the officers of the United States were 
there and were menaced. The right exists in the President to 
do that thing to-day, as Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States. He can do that identical thing 
without authority of Congress, and it has been done many 
times. Now, we propose to say to him: “You shall not do 
that thing which you have the right as Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy of the United States to do.” 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to make a suggestion there? He is arguing as to the un- 
wisdom of this amendment rather than addressing himself to 
the point of order. 

Mr. REED. I have not made myself plain to the Senator, I 
am arguing that it changes the substantive law of this country, 
and therefore is legislation; and, being legislation, it can not 
be added to the appropriation bill. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, in so far as the Senator 
from Missouri criticizes this amendment as being unwise, I 
quite agree with him, and I think the illustration the Senator 
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has given shows its unwisdom. F intend to vote with the Sena- 
tor from Missouri against this piece of legislation. But the 
Senator has not succeeded in convincing me—although he is 
now, as he always is, exceedingly persuasive—that that is a 
piece of general legislation. 

Let me give just one other illustration, and then I will take 
my seat, because I have said all I care to say. Suppose we 
were appropriating $25,000 to create a park here in the city of 
Washington, and somebody offered an amendment on the floor 
providing that this park should not be used for automobiles. 
Would that be general legislation, or would it be special legis- 
755 limited to that particular park, limited to that particular 

Certainly that would, it seems to me, be in order—to say 
that the specific park we were creating and appropriating money 
for should not be utilized for a special purpose; and I think the 
rule is not altered because we happen to be dealing with the 
exceedingly important subject of the armament of the United 
States instead of with a park or with a public building. 

That is the way the matter occurs to me. I think the amend- 
ment is in order; but, as I have alrendy said, I intend to vote 
against it when it is presented upon its merits. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, there is so much dis- 
cussion about this that I am satisfied we will arrive at a con- 


clusion quicker if we vote on the merits of the amendment, 


as the Senator from Wisconsin requested. I therefore withdraw 
the appeal, and will let the amendment be voted on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. ASHURST. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment 
to the amendment. It seems to me that instead of having this 
amendment apply only to Mexico, Central America, and South 
America, it ought to be general and apply to the whole world. 
I therefore move—I have not the amendinent before me, but I 
have copied the words that I want to strike out—to strike out 
the following words: 


Avainst the Government of Mexico or of any Central or South Ameri- 
can Government. 


If that is agreed to—and it seems to me the Senator from Wis- 
consin ought to be willing to accept that amendment—it will 
not change the effect of the amendment so far as Mexico, Cen- 
tral or South America is concerned, but it will give application 
to the amendment, if it becomes law, to the entire world. It 
seems to me that If we are going to prevent the use of these 
ships for the collection of a private debt in one place there is 
no reason why we ought not to prevent it at every place. 

Personally, I can not see any possible objection to this amend- 
ment. Even though a Senator is opposed to the amendment of 
the Senator from Wisconsin itself, it seems to me he would not 
be opposed to the modification I have suggested. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not know whether the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin desires to accept the amendment or not. If 
he does, I do not want to deprive him of that opportunity. 

No man in the Senate can view with greater abhorrence than 
myself certain events that it Is asserted have transpired in the 
history of our country. It is at least generally believed that 
certain capitalists have been in the habit of going into certain 
small and weak countries, purchasing the bonds of those coun- 
tries at a ridiculously low figure, getting them at that figure 
because the Government of the country was understood to be 
unstable and the quality of the bonds therefore very doubtful, 
and then working out an arrangement by which this Govern- 
ment in effect guaranteed the payment of those bonds, thus 
practically having the Government of the United States guar- 
antee the bonds the individuals or corporations had purchased. 
That is an abominable situation—one which I believe the present 
administration has done all it can not only not to indulge in, 
but to escape the effect of other administrations’ acts. 

But, Mr. President, the amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin does not apply to the cases 
I have referred to alone; and I want Senators to understand that 
this amendment does not apply to those cases alone, but that it is 
so broad and sweeping in its terms that if it is adopted it will 
or it may deprive our Government of the use of these vessels in 
matters which affect the rights of the Government itself, matters 
that may be vital to the Government. I do not want this amend- 
ment voted for—I hope it will not be voted for—in its entirety 
merely because it contains a clause relating to the collection 
of private debts. I read it a moment ago, but there are some 
more Senators here now, and I want to read it again. Now, 
notice its language—for it is worth noticing: 

Provided, That no batttleshfp. battle crulser, scout cruiser, to o- 


beat destroyer, or sub e berein appropriated for shall be employed 
in any manner to or compel the collection of any pecuniary claim 


coerce 
of any kind, class, or nature. 
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That means—I shall in a moment read it all—that if this 
Government had a pecuniary claim against another Government 
it could not use these vessels to enforce that pecuniary claim. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
to me for just a moment, I will say to him that he is mistaken 
about the import of the amendment. It is the claim of a pri- 
vate citizen, copartnership, or corporation. 

Mr. REED. That is probably the intention of the Senator, 
but I am insisting that it is not the language. (Reading:) 

Of any pecuniary claim of any kind, class, or nature— 

Now, listen. That is one thing— 


or to enforee any claim of right to any grant or concession for or on 
behalf of any private citizen, copartnership, or corporation of the 
United States. 

There are two provisions. One relates to the enforcement of 
any pecuniary claim of any kind, class, or nature; the other 
relates to a.claim.of right to any grant or concession on behalf 
of private parties. I can not rend this language in any other 
way. Its punctuation, the context of the different phrases, all 
lead me to the conclusion that, fairly construed, it bars the 
Government of the United States from enforcing its own claims 
as well as it bars the Government from using these ships to 
enforce the claim of a private citizen. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if I may ask the Senator a 
question, is it not true that under that language, no matter 
whether justice is denied in the courts of the country, or 
arbitration is refused, we would still be helpless? 

Mr. REED. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Under that amendment, if a citizen 
of the United States should go to Mexico City with a satchel 
full of money or bonds to make an investment, and the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico should take it away from him and say it 
intended to keep it, would he have any redress whatever? 

Mr. REED. Undoubtedly not. 

Mr. LODGE. None whatever. 

Mr. REED. Clearly if an American citizen was passing 
through Mexico, as is suggested by the Senator from ‘Georgia, 
with his grip full of bonds and stocks and money, merely en 
route, and the Government of Mexico itself—not a private 
bandit, not an individual robber, not an individual thief, but the 
Government itself—should seize and confiscate that American 
citizen's property and refuse any redress, the Government of 
the United States could not employ a single one of these yes- 
sels to redress the wrongs of that American citizen. 

1 go further than that. If a paymaster of the Government, 
having in his possession Government money, found occasion to 
go through Mexico or any other country that is covered by the 
terms of this amendment, and the Government of that country 
-~ were with its armed soldiers, serving under its flag and by 
authority of the heads of the Government, to seize that money 
of the United States, we could not use one of (these vessels to 
redress that wrong. 

Moreover, we could not enforce any pecuniary claim of any 
kind. Suppose that a vessel belonging to the United States 
should go into the harbor of one of these countries—a vessel 
belonging ito our own Government—and ‘they were to take that 
vessel, or were to destroy it, and we were to hold a solemn 
convention with the offending Government, and it were to 
agree to pay us for the vessel. Having agreed to pay us, 
suppose they then refused to turn over a penny. We could 
not send one of these vessels into the harbor of the eountry 
and take a customhouse and hold it until we had collected our 
money. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, or if they 
refused even to promise to pay, but held the vessel, we would 
have no redress. 

Mr. REED. Yes. As has been suggested by the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Surexps], if the United States were to require 
an indemnity for a wrong to one of its citizens, and that 
indemnity ‘had been agreed upon as just, and yet it should not 
be paid, the result would ‘be the same as in the other instances. 
Let me give an illustration; Assume American citizens travel- 
ing through Mexico in the last few years—as many of them 
diave—were despoiled of their property, robbed sometimes by 
men in one uniform and sometimes by men in other uniforms. 
Assume that through the beneficent influence of this Govern- 
ment the Mexican people are enabled to set up a stable Gov- 
ernment. Of course, it goes without the saying that our Gov- 
ernment will insist that properties that have been stolen shall 
be paid for. Suppose that in the Mexican courts, or in such 
tribunals as may be created to try that class of claims, judg- 
ment is awarded, and an agreement is made to pay the money, 
and then Mexico repudiates it. We could not in such case use 
a single one of these ships. 
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Mr. President, I am not going to take the further time of the 
Senate, but I remark this amendment reminds me in some re- 
spects of the ancient joke regarding an army bill that was being 
discussed in the House of Parliament in England, when some- 
body proposed to provide in the bill that the soldiers who were 
to compose this army would never be compelled to go outside 
of England, and some Irishman suggested an amendment, “un- 
less the enemy come in.” In other words, the proposed amend- 
ere contemplates the emasculation if not destruction of the 

If the Senator from Wisconsin will introduce a general bill 
here in Congress to provide that no agent of our Government 
shall ever be a party to or commit this Government to the kind 
of thing ‘that the has in mind—to wit, the backing by this Gov- 
ernment of private speculators—I will be glad to stand ‘by his 
side and vote and work for such a measure. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WEEKS. There is a general propaganda going on in this 
country having in view the development of trade especially with 
the Central and South American countries. I ask the Senator 
what his opinion would be of the effect of an amendment of this 
kind on the naval bill upon the peoples of those countries if we 
advertise to them that we will do nothing to collect indebted- 
ness incurred to our citizens. 

Mr. REED. Clearly we ought not at this time to undertake 
to tie the hands -of the Government with reference to the future 
use of these vessels. Clearly it would tend to discourage our 
people from going abroad, and clearly it would tend to en- 
courage the peoples abroad who might happen to be dishonest 
to repudiate their obligations. 

We are asked to do something of a very radical and far- 
reaching nature in order to remedy an evil practice when it 
is not necessary to take any such radical action; the evil can be- 
remedied without crippling the Navy. 

Mr. President, I appreciate the fact that when a man goes 
into a foreign country to do business he takes the chances of 
that Government being a turbulent Government; he ‘takes the 
ehances of living amongst a people who do not have our laws 
and our customs. But I hope the day has not yet come when the 
Cungress of the United States is ready to say to every American 
citizen, “Whenever you go into another country you can be 
robbed, you can be despoiled, you can be plundered, and not a 
vessel of the United States shall ever fire a gun in the vindica- 
tion of your rights.” I hope we have not come to that point vet. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] to the amend- 
ment. The Chair hears no objection and it is agreed to. The 
question is on the amendment as amended. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Do I understand that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Nebraska was adopted? 

Greet VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair announced that it was 
carried. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have no complaint. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Now, the question is on the amend- 
ment as amended. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask for the yeas and nays on that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I wish to make an observation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That will not cut off the Senator. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, I do not object to the yeas and nays 
being ordered. 

The VICU PRESIDENT. The present occupant of the Chair 
never orders the yeas and nays until he is satisfied that all 
debate is ended. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Tre present occupant of the Chair is 
wrong. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ‘think that is a very good practice, 
because I recall ‘that snap judgments have been takea here and 
debate closed sometimes when the debate had not been entirely 


finished. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator from Wisconsin will 
allow me—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have no disposition to prolong the de- 
bate, ‘but surely the occupant of the Chair does not say that 
after the yeas and nays were ordered debate may not con- 
tinue, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hampshire 
will remember that the Chair was overruled by the Senate when 
the Chair ruled that after the yeas and nays were ordered upon 
a given proposition it was not subject to amendment and net 
subject to debate. The Chair was overruled, but like a woman 
the Chair is not convinced. The Chair carries out the rule of 
the Senate but reserves the right not to formally announce 
that the yeas and nays have been ordered until debate has been 
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concluded. There is no doubt about the yeas and nays having 
been ordered, and it will be so announced. 


Mr. GALLINGER. It is sometimes a difficult matter to know 
when debate does close in this body. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I recall very distinctly just to give a 


Mr. GALLINGER. That is ancient history. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. It was quite a little while ago. Istarted 
out to say that sometime, I think in 1908, the ordering of the 
yeas and nays was resorted to as a means of foreclosing debate, 
and once or twice since that time that method has been re- 
sorted to. I do not mean to suggest that it was in the mind 
of any Senator at this time, but upon the Aldrich-Vreeland 
currency bill and upon the Lorimer contest in the Senate I do 
mean to say that that method was resorted to as a means of 
preventing a continuation of debate. I think the ruling and 
attitude of the Vice President upon this question are most 
excellent and conform entirely to the letter and the spirit of 
the rules of this body. 

[Mr. LA FOLLETTE addressed the Senate in support of his 
ainendment. His entire speech is printed in the Senate proceed- 
ings of Thursday, July 20, 1916.] 

- RECESS. 


Mr. SWANSON. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
J0 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 28 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, July 
20, 1916, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


SENATE. 
Tnunspar, July 20, 1916. 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, July 19, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 10 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess, 

Mr, CLAPP. Mr, President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hardwick Overman Sutherland 
Beckham Hollis Page Swanson 
Br usting Pittman 

Chamberlain Johnson, Me. Thompson 
Clap Johnson, S. Dak. Robinson 2 

Clark, Wyo. Jones th Underwood 
Cul Lane Sheppard arren 
Dillingham Martin, Va Sherman Wiliams 
Fletcher Martine, N. J Simmons Works 
Gallinger Myers Smith, Ga. 

Gronna Nelson Smith, 8. C. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-two Senators haye an- 
swered to the roll call. There is no quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of absent Senators, and Mr. 
McCumser, Mr. Norris, Mr. RANSDELL, and Mr. VARDAMAN an- 
swered to their names when called. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I wish to state that the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Thomas!] is absent on public business connected with 
the Senate. 

Mr. Lonce, Mr. POMERENE, Mr. James, and Mr. TOWNSEND 
entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty Senators have answered to 
the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE—CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT, 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, before the discussion of 
the naval appropriation bill is resumed I ask the indulgence of 
the Senate to say a word about Senate joint resolution No. 1, 
which proposes an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States prohibiting any State from denying or abridging the 
right of citizens of the United States to vote on account of sex. 
I shall not enter upon a discussion of the general subject of 
woman suffrage—it is not an appropriate time for that. The 
premises by which we establish the justice and wisdom of a 
democracy, and consequently the justice and wisdom of uni- 
versal manhood suffrage, likewise establish the justice and wis- 
dom of universal womanhood suffrage. Any argument which 
I may use to justify my own right to vote justifies, as it seems 
to me, the right of my wife, sister, mother, and daughter to ex- 
ercise the same right. If there had been drawn an east and 
west line through the center of the State of Pennsylvania, and 
the law had always been that those living south of the line should 
vote and those living north of the line should not, it would 
never be a sufficient answer to the unenfranchised men of the 


North demanding equal suffrage, that by granting the demand 
we should simply double the vote. Very likely by such a division 
we should obtain a fair average of the ability, civic righteous- 
ness, and intelligence of the State, but the division, nevertheless, 
would be so arbitrary and unjust that it could never persist 
against enlightened public opinion. But, after all, such a di- 
vision along a geographical line is not greatly more arbitrary 
than the existing separation of voters from nonvoters by the line 
of sex. Such a division is purely artificial, and is certain to 
disappear, just as the other superstitions which in the past have 
denied women equal opportunities for education, equality of 
legal status—including the right of contract and to hold prop- 
erty—and all the other unjust and intolerant denials of equality 
have disappeared, or are disappearing, from our laws and cus- 
toms, The sentiment in favor of the enfranchisement of women 
is growing rapidly and definitely, Its ultimate triumph, I think, 
is sure. The sooner it becomes an accomplished fact, the sooner 
the splendid, patriotic, intelligent women of the country will 
be enabled to devote their energies to helping us solve the per- 
plexing social and governmental problems with which we are 
confronted, instead of expending these energies in the passion- 
ate struggle to secure the right to give us this help. It is 
said, however, that the question is purely a matter for the sev- 
eral States to determine, and that is quite true under the present 
provisions of the Federal Constitution. The Chicago platform 
definitely commits the Republican Party to the extension of the 
right of suffrage to women. This constitutes a tremendous step 
forward, and must result in giving to the movement an Impetus 
which will carry it, if not to immediate success, at least very 
far toward immediate success. The platform recognizes the 
right of each State to settle the question for itself, which is, of 
course, merely to recognize the obvious. The national party, 
however, has not committed itself upon the subject of a con- 
stitutional amendment which, if adopted, would take from the 
States the power, which the platform declaration recognizes now 
exists, to impose a sex qualification upon voters. Upon this 
matter the platform is silent, and therefore leaves every member 
of the party free to determine the question for himself. 

The real question which, therefore, remains is whether ine 
proposed amendment would constitute such a fundamental in- 
vasion of the rights of the State as to take from it all reason- 
able justification. The Constitution provides very definitely 
for its own amendment. The power of Congress to propose and 
of three-fourths of the States to adopt includes amendments of 
every conceivable character. Tle power is plenary and with- 
out qualification except in one particular, which is “that no 
State without its consent shall be deprived of its equal suffrage 
in the Senate.” This single exception serves to emphasize the 
fact, if emphasis were necessary, that the framers deliberately 
intended that the Constitution should be open to amendment in 
every other conceivable 

It is perfectly idle to complain that three-fourths of the 
States, containing less than half of the population, may impose 
unwelcome provisions upon the remaining one-fourth of the 
States, containing more than half the population of the country. 
That is the compact under which the Union exists and by which 
each State bound itself when it entered the Union. It must be 
said, however, that although the power of amendment is un- 
limited except in the single respect mentioned Congress is, 
nevertheless, bound to exercise a wise discretion as to the 
amendments which it proposes. If it be true that the amend- 
ment proposed by the present resolution is manifestly without 
wisdom, or If it undertakes to deal with a matter clearly and 
fundamentally the subject of exclusive State control, then it 
ought not to be adopted by Congress. It may be said, however, 
in the first place, that the demand for the submission of the 
proposed amendment is not only insistent but widespread. It 
is safe to say that many millions of voters in the United States 
as well as an additional many millions of unenfranchised citi- 
zens desire its submission. In the face of a demand of such 
proportions the objections to the amendment should be of the 
most cogent and compelling force to justify Congress in refusing 
affirmative action. I submit with the utmost earnestness not 
only that no such objections exist but, to the contrary, that the 
reasons are persuasive in favor of aflirmative action. In the 
first place, there is precedent in the fifteenth amendment, which 
prohibits the States from denying the right of suffrage on 
account of race. If the fifteenth amendment was justified, the 
proposed amendment is certainly justified with far greater 
force. Both of the great political parties having indorsed the 
principle of woman suffrage, the sole remaining question is, 
How shall the principle be realized in practice? It is true 
that the present Constitution. leaves to the States the power 
to fix the qualifications of voters, but it will not do to say that 
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the Federal Government is not concerned in the character of 
the qualifications to be prescribed. The concern of that Gov- 
ernment is great; conceivably it might become vital. The 
President of the United States indirectly and the Members of 
both Houses of Congress directly are selected by the voters 
whom the States qualify. Surely a government the character 
of whose activities may be profoundly affected by those officials 
who are selected from time to time to discharge them is in- 
terested in the kind of people who are to have the sole power of 
selecting the officials. It is not true that the qualification of 
the electorate is entirely a matter of State concern. It is a 
matter which concerns both the State and the General Govern- 
ment. The Federal Government has already the power to regu- 
late the time, place, and manner of holding elections. That 
power has been wisely exercised to bring about uniformity as 
to time and in many respects as to the manner of holding the 
elections. The result has been to curtail State action in some 
degree, to be sure, but it has been also to bring about uniform 
methods of much usefulness. I see no reason why the proposed 
amendment, if adopted, would not be likewise beneficial in 
bringing about a uniformity of suffrage qualification in the 
one important respect where uniformity is now so strikingly 
and, I think, unfortunately lacking. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I wish to suggest to the Senator from 
Utah, in whose remarks I fully concur, that it is as much an 
exercise of the rights of the States, after they adopt the consti- 
tutional amendment, to enforce it as it is the right of a State 
to reject the franchise before the adoption of the amendment. 
There has been strong objection urged to the adoption of a 
constitutional amendment granting the franchise to women, on 
the ground that the elective franchise is a subject inherently 
in the province of the State, and might force onto a State a 
policy which might be detrimental te its interest. If that objec- 
tion were valid, we could never adopt any constitutional amend- 
ment without the consent of every State. Therefore there is 
no such thing as an inherent right in a State to prescribe the 
qualification of electors as against such a constitutional amend- 
ment. It may be inherent until the constitutional amendment 
is adopted, but the adoption of the amendment is the very dele- 
gation of the authority, and to contend otherwise is to deny to 
three-fourths of the States their rights. The question, then, for 
the Nation is purely as to the justice of the cause of equal suf- 
frage, and as to that the arguments are overwhelmingly favor- 
able. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 15947) making appropriations for 
the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I have received a great many 
protests against the expenditures which will be made under 
this bill. Many of them, I presume, have been instigated by 
people and associations who have ultra peace theories for the 
purpose of bringing to bear their influences upon Senators. As 
to that I do not know, but I do know that hundreds of such 
protests have come from good people who believe that the enor- 
mous expenditures proposed to be made at this time for pur- 
poses of preparedness are not justified. I do not entirely agree 
with that view; and in reply to them, and by way of ascer- 
taining what their real feelings might be, I have put the sug- 
gestion to them that this country ought to be able to defend 
itself against all comers; that it is the duty of the Government 
and of the people to place itself in such a position that no 
foreign nation would dare attack us for any cause or for any 
reason whatever. 

On the other hand, I have urged that I myself did not believe 
in building up a navy for purposes of aggression; that if I had 
my way about it I should have carefully examined the condition 
of the country, and then should make an appropriation to make 
every harbor on both coasts invulnerable, and build a type of 
battleship which would be prepared to protect this country 
from invasion; that it would not make any difference to me 
how much it might cost to do so; that that was our duty, but 
for defensive purposes only; that I would build those vessels 
at Government plants; and that it was my opinion that the 
Government should manufacture its own armor plate, its own 
guns, its own ammunition; build its own battleships and colliers 
and equip and put them to sea, without the intrusion of any 
question as to profits being made or a propaganda being urged 
upon the people for such preparation for private gain. 

I have found that all of my correspondents have agreed with 
me to that general proposition. I do not think there is a man 
in the United States, a taxpayer, however poor he may be, who 
would question the expenditure of any amount of money which 
this Government would expend for defensive purposes, if he 


believed that the money would be honestly expended, that the 
people would receive a dollar’s worth of material for every 
dollar expended and a dollar's worth of value for every dollar 
expended. If that were the problem, there would be no ques- 
tion at all in the mind of anyone. The people of the country do 
not find fault with expenditures if the money is properly ex- 
pended. There is, however, a doubt, and there has been a 
doubt—just how created I do not know, and yet I do, too, in a 
way, for I have had the doubt myself in some respects—in re- 
gard to these enormous expenditures not only in the Navy De- 
partment but in other departments as well. 

For instance, yesterday the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FoLLETTE]—and I say it with all due respect to him—quoted 
the statement made by some general, and seemed to rely upon it, 
that our coast defenses were invulnerable; that no foreign ves- 
sel of war would dare approach our shores in an attempt to in- 
vade this country. I wish to premise my remarks by saying 
that I think the Senator from Wisconsin and the Army or Navy 
official, whoever he was, who made that distinct statement was 
mistaken, for the reason that last year I took it upon myself 
to visit a couple of the fortifications on the Pacific coast. I 
visted the fort at San Diego, for instance, and I should now 
like to call the attention of the Senate to this, if I may. 

These appropriation bills come in here, and the majority of 
us are ignorant of the reasons which have called for the ap- 
propriations which they contain. The hearings on the appro- 
priation bills are held before committees of the House, and we 
have so many committee meetings of our own and so many 
other things to attend to that it is impossible for us to inform 
ourselves as to the reasons which underlie each specific appro- 
priation. I think that is true as to the average Member of this 
body, and it is necessarily so. 

At any rate, I noticed that at San Diego there was a portion of 
a circle against which the fort had no defense whatever. 
There were behind it a range of hills, and on the other side of 
the hills was the old harbor of San Diego, if you please—the 
port of the old, original settlement of San Diego, where the 
priests had founded their mission over a hundred years ago. 
From behind the hills, out of sight of the guns of the present 
fort at San Diego, the ships of a foe could shell the city of 
San Diego out of existence, without much, if any, molestation 
at all from the fort which we now have located there. The 
guns of the fort at San Diego carry T miles, just a trifle farther 
than you can shoot a bullet from a modern Mauser rifle, while 
the guns of foreign war vessels carry from 12 to 14 or 16 miles. 
So a fleet of foreign vessels could lie off the port of San Diego 
te-day—for the condition, I suppose, has not been changed since 
last year—and shell it ont of existence; and the gunners as- 
signed to man that fort would be helpless; they could defend 
neither the fort nor themselves. Therefore, practically the forti- 
fication is of no value whatever. As a matter of fact, it is a 
useless expenditure to maintain it in its present condition. 
There is no sense in paying out thousands of dollars a year for 
the upkeep of a fortification which has no value. 

It is worse than useless for the reason that uninformed citi- 
zens rely upon it for protection. They had ammunition enough 
on hand at the time I was there last year for three-quarters of 
an hour's constant fighting. 

It was the knowledge of that condition—and that was the 
actual condition existing at that fort at that time—which makes 
me dubious about this large appropriation for even the defenses 
of this country. It throws a doubt and casts a shadow over 
them which has also gone out into the minds of the people. 
There are thousands and hundreds of thousands of people in 
this country who do not believe in this naval bill at all. The 
fact is the majority of the people of this country, if it were 
put to a vote, would not vote for a dollar, unless they were 
assured that the money was to be expended for self-defense only, 
for the construction of vessels and munitions in Government 
plants, and then only upon the assurance that they would get 
full value for the money expended. 

At the mouth of the Columbia River there are a few guns 
which have a range of 10 miles, while the guns of an enemy 
battleship will earry 14 or 16 or 18 miles, and perhaps 20 miles. 
The expenditures for the fortifications at the mouth of the 
Columbia River are not utterly useless, for the reason that 
there are headlands on each side there from which artillery 
could secure a better play upon a ship coming into the harbor 
thun is the case at San Diego. The conditions, however, at the 
mouth of the Columbia are not at all what they should be; so 
that any man who says that this country is properly defended 
does not get my indorsement for the statement, for I do not 
believe it to be a fact. Just how far the same condition extends 
to the fortifications on the Atlantic coast and elsewhere, where 
I have not visited, I do not know; but I do know the conditions 
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which exist at those two Important points of defense of the 
Pacific coast. 

I notice an item in this appropriation bill which also gives 
rise to further doubt in my mind. I question the wisdom of the 
expenditure, although I do not question the motives of the gen- 
tlemen who have recommended the appropriation, for I do 
not think they understood it, and I want to call your attention 
to its importance, for, if the Members of the legislative body do 
not understand the conditions as they exist, how can they wisely 
make expenditures looking to preparedness for the defense of 
this country? Take Puget Sound, one of the finest bodies of 
water in the world, and one of its largest harbors, capable of 
floating all the navies in the world. There is untold depth of 
water there. The largest vessel that exists or ever will exist 
ean safely go through the Straits of Fuca, which is the entrance 
to Puget Sound. z : 

Puget Sound extends inland, say, 165 miles, and well up in 
the sound, over a hundred miles from the entrance, lies the navy 
yard at Bremerton. There is an appropriation here of a million 
dollars or $2,000,000 to outfit that navy yard so that there can 
be constructed the largest sized battleships. I do not doubt 
their ability to do the work, and probably it can be done at a 
cost that is reasonable; but I will ask Senators to look at the 
situation. The Straits of Fuca are not more than 20 to 21 miles 
wide. On Vancouver Island, at the mouth of the straits, front- 
ing upon and controlling the straits, is a great British fortress, 
known as Esquimault, with shops and docks up to the very best 
standard. Every vessel, every dreadnaught, built by this coun- 
try inside of the sound at the Bremerton yard must go out 
through the straits to reach the sea or else confine its operations 
to the inland waters of Puget Sound, and to get to sea it must 
go under the guns of a foreign nation, by their consent and with 
their good will, and with that only. A canoe can not be pro- 
pelled out of that sound, much less a man-of-war, unless it has 
the consent of the British Governmenf. It seems to me that an 
expenditure of a large sum of money for the construction of 
dreadnaughts and for their repairs, at a point which to reach 
you must pass under the guns of a foreign nation, and those the 
best guns made in the world, is not a wise expenditure of money. 

Just how far that condition prevails throughout the bill I do 
not know. I am not familiar with the conditions on the Atlantic 
coast, but I do know that the condition which I have described 
exists on Puget Sound, and nobody will successfully dispute the 
fact. That, of course, has given me reason to wonder about 
other items in this bill with which I am less familiar. 

It has seemed to me, too, that we could prepare this country for 
defense up to a point which, as I have said already, would have 
rendered it impregnable, at less cost if we should invest our 
money in mines, in torpedo boats, in coast-defense vessels, and 
not in the construction of so many battle cruisers and dread- 
naughts. Just what this nation wants with a large fleet of battle 
cruisers at this time I do not entirely understand; and that for 
the reason that, while the battle cruiser is a swift-going man- 
of-war, adapted to protect shipping and to run down and destroy 
the ships, if necessary, of a foreign nation, this country has no 
ships to protect; therefore they are not for defensive purposes, 
surely. The great bulk of the freight which comes to this 
country and which leaves it is carried in foreign vessels. Such 
battle cruisers would be valuable, no doubt, to run down the 
merchant vessels of foreign nations, but we have no shipping as 
yet which calls for any protection of that sort; and it has seemed 
to me—and this is my own notion, my own idea; you can take it 
for what it is worth, and it may strike some of you as not being 
worth very much—that the better type of vessel—and the best 
investment this country could make would be the construction 
of some high-powered, heavily armored vessel, with a heavily 
armored sloping gun deck, which lies low in the water for coast 
defense purposes, and not swift, light-armored cruisers. 

The Germans have given a hint—it now lies anchored at Bal- 
timore—which is valuable to the people of this world as to what 
the future type of war vessel will be, and will have to be, in 
fact. That type will not be encumbered with top hamper; it 
will not lie high in the water, but lie low, with decks almost 
awash, with a “low visibility” and a protected deck built at 
such an angle that the shell of an enemy will hit it a glancing 
blow. That type of vessel will come, and will come out of this 
war between England and Germany before another year has 
elapsed, if the war continues that long, and the very wise hint 
is taken by the German Nation. A vessel which is invisible at a 
distance of 2 miles, which presents no target to its enemy, 
which carries guns equally as powerful as the greatest battle- 
ships, and, in addition, carries torpedoes, would be almost an 
invincible one and one which would be worth half a dozen of 
the type of vessels which present a large surface as a target. 

Any person who has ever practiced with a rifle or had occa- 
sion to use one in hunting in the mountains, or used it upon 


different kinds of targets, knows that with a 30-30 you can 
bore a hole through a piece of sheet iron just as easily as you 
ean through a piece of pasteboard, if it is so set as to present a 
fair surface. He also knows that the heavy edge of a tin can, 
if it is presented at an angle to that .30-30 rifle, will cause the 
rifle ball to glance off and ricochet and do no damage at all. 
It will leave a container that you could again fill with water 
and carry it in safety without spilling a drop of it. 

Some day that little old fact, which has been known since 
Archimedes made his lever, will get in under the skulls of some 
of the gentlemen who design battleships, and they will build 
a ship which will be a battleship in truth and in deed—a vessel 
with great speed, with guns as powerful as those of any other 
vessel of war—disappearing guns, if you please—and one that 
makes a poor target for an enemy to shoot at, 

I had hoped that in this large expenditure of over 8800, 000,000 
a few millions—or at least, a few dollars—might be laid by for 
an investigation for an experiment with a type of ship which 
would be an improvement over any which we now have, or any 
other nation has, afloat. You will have noticed during the war 
between Germany and England, you can not help but have 
noticed, that the great superdreadnaughts of both of those 
nations lie close inshore, with a fleet—a swarm, if you please 
of torpedo boats, fast and slow, light and heavy draft cruisers, 
and all kinds of other vessels on guard around them to keep 
somebody from coming in there and blowing them out of the 
water, 

They are not just what this Government ought to be pur- 
chasing at this time to the tune of any two or three hundred 
millions of dollars. There should be money in this appropria- 
tion for building something better and a different type, in my 
opinion. 

Of course I wish to quote my opinion to you rather modestly. 
I do not claim to be an expert, but I have used the rifle a great 
deal—more than most of you. I have handled it for over 40 
years, and I know what a rifle bullet does when it hits the target, 
and what kind of target it is easy to hit, and what kind of a 
target it is hard to hit and penetrate. I know that no man 
hemmed in with a wounded bear coming head-on to him, with 
its sloping skull, need rely upon his .30-80 or his Mauser or 
any other gun unless he shoots low and gets the bear in the 
eye, and if he is in close quarters, he wants to be sure he 
lands his bullet there when it charges front-on to him if he 
De his life. One inch either up or down or aside may mean 

eath. 

I know enough about shooting to know that a vessel which 
lies low in the water and has sloping decks is a hard one to 
hit or to penetrate; and I had hoped for something of that 
sort. I do not know just what I am going to say to the people 
who have wanted an appropriation for defensive purposes only, 
who have wanted fortifications that were well-nigh invulner- 
able for defense only, if I vote for the appropriation of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars seemingly for offensive purposes 
principally, when half the amount would have protected this 
country to an extent which would have rendered it invulner- 
able, Expenditures go on; they are made without the full 
knowledge and careful weighing in the balance of their merits 
by the men in the Senate and the men in the House who vote 
those appropriations which their importance requires, It looks 
to me as if some time in the near future we must establish 
a board of efficiency and test out and boil down our method of 
making these appropriations and expending the people’s money, 
and getting the business of the country into a condition where 
the people will get value received for the taxes which we im- 
pose upon them. 

I have called attention to this matter, not with any desire to 
criticize any of the members of the committee. I believe them 
to be good men. I believe that they are doing what they think 
is their full duty by the country. I think they believe -that 
the country is in danger of invasion; and with them I believe 
that if the attempt were made to invade the country by a first- 
class power, at least on the Pacific coast, the invasion would be 
successful. I do not believe that we are in a condition on that 
coast to protect ourselves. For over a thousand miles the coast 
of Alaska is open to any man that wants to take it. He could 
enter it with a scow, if you please, with an old-fashioned 6-pound 
cannon, and take any port on that coast, barring, perhaps, the 
head of Prince William Sound. 

Every other port is open. Our great coal mines are there, our 
Government-owned railway, a coal supply ready to drop into the 
laps and hands of any nation which cares to take it, and in a 
position, after they once made a landing. where it would be 
almost impossible for us to expel them. All up and down the 
Pacific coast from the Straits of Fuca clear through to San 
Diego there is not a fort upon it but that a landing foree could 
land at another point in behind it and take it from the rear, and 
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do it without any successful resistance on the part of the people 
of that country. And then what? Then, with the natives backed 
up against the Cascade Range, hunting an outlet inland, if you 
please, trying to cross the desert to the Rocky Mountains, every 
tunnel through the mountains blown up and railroad communi- 
cation cut off at the hands of any skillful enemy—and it would 
be done promptly—what would happen and how long would it 
take for relief to reach them from this country? 

No; I am not of the opinion that the country should not 
appropriate money for its defense. I am of the opinion that it 
should expend millions, and you can appropriate as many 
millions as are necessary and I will vote cheerfully for that, if 
it is to be expended for that purpose. But to build battle 
cruisers and battleships, which are usually obsolete in 10 years 
and become useless and worthless junk in that time, when we 
are on the eve of devising a new type of vessel, one of which is 
already in our ports, within an hour's journey of the place upon 
which I stand, the living evidence of what will and must come 
in the near future, it seems to me is not a wise expenditure. 

I have not an abiding faith in the assertion that we have made 
preparation in the past which will safeguard the interests of this 
country in the future. We have, it seems, expended more 
mouey—or, at least, the statement is made, and I have not seen 
it successfully disputed—upon our Navy in the last 10 years 
than Germany did upon hers or than Japan has upon hers, and, 
I have even heard it stated, more money than England had 
expended upon hers, or about as much, and have but little left 
to show for the expenditure. If the money of the future is to 
be expended in the manner in which the money of the past has 
been expended, we will continue to remain unprepared. 

Conditions among the people are such, the cost of living is so 
high, the workingman has to figure se carefully as to his ex- 
penditures, that it would be criminal to place so great a tax 
upon him as this bill will call for, unless there is absolute and 
pressing need for the expenditure. We do not need the largest 
navy in the world. We do need a sufficient navy for our own 
defense. Also we must defend Hawaii and the Philippine 
Islands, and the last will take as large a fleet as it will to de- 
fend the whole Pacific coast. If we would free the Philippine 
Islands, what a blessing it would be to both countries. 

I have put in an amendment asking for the establishment of 
a torpedo-boat and submarine base at the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia River, for the reason that the Columbia River has two 
great headlands almost within gunshot of one another, which 
control the entire entrance to that harbor. If a reasonable and 
just expenditure were made for the protection of such harbors 
as that, for the protection of Grays Harbor, which controls 
Puget Sound, for the protection of suitable harbors in Alaska 
which would protect our interests there, such itures 
would be wise ones, and I would be glad to vote for them, and 
could do so with a clear conscience. But when it comes to ex- 
pending money for the building of large plants which will be 
at the mercy of foreign nations I question such expenditures, 
and it gives me doubts as to many of the other items in the 
bill with which I am not so familiar. 


TORRENS SYSTEM OF TITLE REGISTRATION, 


Mr. SHEPPARD, Mr. President, out of order I ask permis- 
sion to introduce a bill. I want to say, briefly, that it is a 
bill establishing the Torrens system of title registration in the 
District of Columbia. It is a system that puts the validity of 
registered titles beyond the possibility of question. All ques- 
tious relating to the soundness of the title are settled at the 
time of admission to registration. The owners of land, whether 
in the city or in the country, may obtain credit at far less ex- 
pense and with far more expedition under this system than 
under the system now generally prevailing. I trust that this 
measure will be adopted for the District and that it will serve 
as a model for States that do not now have the Torrens or 
some similar system. No land-credit system can realize its 
highest possibilities unless registered titles are made certain 
and indefeasible. 

The bill (S. 6687) to provide for the settlement, registration, 
transfer, and assurance of titles to land, and to designate a court 
of land registration, with Jurisdiction for said purposes, in the 
District of Columbia was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

CHILD LABOR, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I am quite solicitous that 
the bill that is now under consideration shall be considered as 
speedily as possible, as there are so many other matters of 
important legislation that of necessity will come before this 
body. One of those matters is the child-labor law, which most 
of the Senators, if not all, of the Senators on this side of the 
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Chamber warmly favor. We desire very much, indeed, that 
before adjournment shall be taken that important measure shall 
receive the careful consideration of this body. 

In that connection I have in my hand a considerable number 
of telegrams that have come to me this morning, urging con- 
sideration for that bill; and in view of its importance I ask that 
ve briefest telegram of the number may be read by the Sec- 
retary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The Secretary read the telegram, as follows: 


({Telegram.] 
New Tonk, N. Y., July 19, 1916. 


Hon. Jacos H. GALLINGER, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 


I earnestly 55 upon you the passage of pemu child-labor bill by 
the Senate. This is a measure of justice for the children, who are 
— to help themselves and who look to the Federal Government for 
relief. 


Joserit M. Price, 309 Broadway. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I will only add that these good people 
who are telegraphing me can well save the expense of sending 
telegrams, because I think they ought to know my attitude on 
this question, which I have several times expressed. 

Mr. KENYON and Mr. NORRIS addressed the chair. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON, I should like to ask the Senator—as he is 
the leader of the Republicans in this body and I suppose has 
some communication with the steering committee on the other 
side—if the program of the steering committee contemplates 
the passage of the child-labor bill at this session? Can the 
Senator enlighten us on that point? 8 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I can not give a definite 
reply to that question. Certain Senators representing the 
minority have had one very pleasant conference with the Demo- 
cratic steering committee; and at that time it was not definitely 
decided by the majority that this bill should become a part of 
the legislative program which they had in part outlined and 
which they were further to consider. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN.. Mr. President, I want to say, as a 
member of the steering committee, that they have had this leg- 
islative program under consideration a number of times; and it 
is hoped that that bill, as well as the immigration bill, may be 
disposed of and a number of other pressing matters of legisla- 
tion. The only question with the committee was as to what 
bills could be disposed of, in view of the lateness of the session 
and the probability of an adjournment some time about the 
Ist of September; but that bill is on the list that they hope 
they may be able to dispose of. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Oregon when it will be determined by the steering 
committee whether or not the child-labor bill will receive con- 
sideration at this session of Congress? I understand from the 
Senator that it has not been determined as yet. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, They have not determined upon the 
taking up of any bill absolutely. They have only expressed 
preference for certain measures that are pending before the 
Senate and the hope that they may be acted upon. Of course, 
the appropriation bills have the right of way. They come up 
fi 


rst. 

Mr. KENYON. The child-labor bill is not one of those for 
which preference has been expressed, but merely one of those 
which it was hoped could be passed? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is one of those for which prefer- 
ence has been expressed. 

Mr. KENYON. By the steering committee? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. But no promise was made to take it 
up absolutely, and no promise was made to take up any of 
them, because the appropriation bills have the right of way and 
it is impossible to tell. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I ask the Senator from Oregon a ques- 
tion? I read in the papers that there is to be a caucus of the 
majority Members, which is to be assembled next Tuesday 
night. I should like to ask the Senator from Oregon if that is 
correct? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have not been advised of it, Mr. 
President, as yet. 

Mr. JONES. I should like to ask the Senator from Oregon a 
question. Of course I am not a member of the Democratic cau- 
cus and I do not know what took place, but I judge from the 
newspaper reports that the Democratic caucus decided that the 
so-called corrupt-practices act is of more importance than the 
child-labor bill, and therefore put it ahead of it. Is that cor- 
rect? 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not know what the newspapers 
say about these things. I have seen some reports in the news- 
papers which were pretty accurate reports of what took place in 
executive sessions of the Senate as well as what took place in a 
conference of the Democratic Party. I do not know what the 
Senator may have seen. I do not think that preference has been 
declared in favor of that bill or any bill as against the child- 
labor bill. 

Mr. JONES. The newspaper report stated that the caucus 
decided to take up the appropriation bills, the reyenue bill, and 
the shipping bill, and the corrupt-practices act, and so on, in 
the order named as their preference. The child-labor bill was 
not given as one of the bills in the preferred list. That was the 
newspaper report. Of course, I know how correctly they get 
the proceedings of executive sessions, and I was wondering 
whether they got the proceedings of the Democratic caucus as 
correctly as they do the proceedings of the executive sessions. 
I assume that they got it correctly and that the caucus did decide, 
for instance, that the corrupt practices is of far more importance 
to the people of this country than the child-labor bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No such action was taken by the 
Democratic conference. I may say that so far as I am concerned, 
I am willing to stay here until December to get rid of all this 
proposed legislation. I am in no hurry to go home now, and if 
I could carry out my own wishes in the premises, I would insist 
on staying here. But Senators know as well as I that the appro- 
priation bills are taking up more time than anybody thought it 
would be possible for them to take. Take the naval appropria- 
tion bill; it ought to have been disposed of last Saturday, and 
here we have passed the middle of the week and it is not finished 
yet. The Army appropriation bill is to follow, and if it will 
take the same length of time it will be about the Ist of August 
before it is of. So in the very nature of things, the 
legislative program must be curtailed if we are to adjourn by 


the middle of August. 
Mr. FL Mr. President, I call for the regular order. 
NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 15947) making appropriations for 
the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and 
for other pu 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, in the pending amendment 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] I 
think there ought to be a few words added, and I was going to 
offer an amendment. I do this because I was impressed with 
what the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] said yester- 
day in objecting to this amendment. He made one objection 
that it seemed to me was well founded, and also that could be 
remedied by a slight addition in the amendment. 

The Senate will remember that the Senator from Missouri 
called attention to the fact that there were two parts to this 
amendinent. One would be as follows: 

That no battleship, battle cruiser, scout cruiser, torpedo-boat de- 
stroyer, or submarine herein appropriated for shall be employed in any 
manner to coerce or compel the collection of any 8 claim of 
any kind, class, or nature. 

The Senator from Missouri called attention to the fact that 
with this law enacted it would prohibit the Government of the 
United States from using these ships for the collection of a 
claim or indemnity due to the United States Government, and 
I think very well pointed out that such a condition would not 
be desirable. The other part of the amendment reading from 
there on is as follows: 

Or to enforce any claim of right to any grant or concession for or 
on behalf of any private citizen, copartne P, or corporation of the 
United States, 

The balance having been stricken out by an amendment I 
offered yesterday. That part, when it comes to coercion for 
asserting the claim of right to a grant or concession is one that 
must exist in order to have the inhibition to apply in favor of 
a private citizen, copartnership, or corporation, but that limita- 
tion would not apply if the construction placed upon the entire 
amendment by the Senator from Missouri is right, and it would 
not apply to the first part of the amendment that I read. 

I believe that is a good objection, and that part of the amend- 
ment ought to be limited the same as the latter part of the 
amendment is limited to any claim in behalf of a corporation 
or individual. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I move to insert after the word 
“nature,” in line 4, the words “of any individual, firm, or cor- 
poration.” : 

I believe if that amendment is agreed to, and I can see no 
possible objection to it, it would make the same limitation to 
the first part of the amendment that exists as to the latter 
part of the amendment, and would meet one of the objections 


pointed out by the Senator from Missouri, and that, I believe, 
is well founded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] to the amendment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fo.verre]. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I should like to have the amendment 
read complete, as it would be if the amendment of the Senator 
from Nebraska were adopted. 

The SECRETARY. After the words “class or nature.” at the 
end of line 4, insert “of any individual, firm, or corporation,” 
so that as amended the amendment would read: 


Provided, That no 8 battle craiser, scout crulser, torpedo-boat 
destroyer, or submarine herein appropriated for sball be employed in 
any manner to coerce or compe! the collection of any pecuniary claim 
of any kind, class, or nature of any individual. firm, or corporation, 
or to enforce any claim of right to any grant or concession for or on 


behalf of any private citizen, copartnership, or corporation of the 
United States. j 1 7250 


Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Pacis Peter I yield the floor if the Senator wishes to 
e 

Mr. REED. No; I just wish to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right. 

Mr. REED. I ask the Senator why it would not be well in 
carrying out this idea to enlarge the amendment a little and 
make it read: 

And no part of the military forces of the United States shall ever be 
employed to protect the right of any American citizen. 

I think that would cover the case in broad language. 

Mr. NORRIS. That may be the Senator's idea, but it is not 
mine. He may be right and I may be wrong. 

Mr. SWANSCN. Mr. President, I wish to suggest that this 
is an amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La FoLLETTE] and it would be well before it is amended that 
he should be sent for. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection, if he does not happen to 
be here, but he will no doubt be here before we vote on it. There 
is no hurry about it. 

Mr. President, I wish to say just a word in regard to the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Missouri. Personally I believe in the 
amendment the Senator from Wisconsin said he was going 
to offer the day before. Of course, he realizes, as I think we all 
do, that the amendment suggested the day before and gave 
notice of would require a suspension of the rules, but it would 
apply both to the Army and to the Navy and to the ships that 
we already have in the Navy and to any that we might build 
in the future. The amendment he then said he would offer 
and the one which to my mind would bring the relief and the 
one which we ought to adopt reads as follows: 

Provided, That the Army and Navy of the United States shati not 
be used to coerce or compel the collection of any pecuniary claim of 
any kind, class, or nature, or to enforce any claim of right to any 
grant or concession for or on behalf of any private citizen. copartner- 
ship, or corporation of the United States against any foreign Govern- 
ment with which this Government is at peace until sald citizen, 
copartnership. or corporation shall have exhausted his legal remedies 
in the courts of the foreign Government or If a denial of justice after 
the exhaustion of such legal remedies being alleged the foreign Gov- 
ernment shall decitne an offer on the part of the Government of the 
United States to submit the case to arbitration. 

Mr. President, that would be an amendment to my mind that 
would be effective and one that ought to be incorporated in the 
law of the United States. I do not believe, Mr. President, that 
any man who goes into a foreign country and invests his money 
ought to be entitled to come to the Government of the United 
States and demand that our Army and our Navy be sent out 
to protect his financial interest or his claim or his concession, 
at least until he has exhausted his right in the courts of that 
country and then that country has declined to arbitrate the 
matter. It does seem to me that if we are going to build up 
a navy and an army for the purpose of enforcing the payment 
of private claims and the collection of private debts, we ought 
to announce in the beginning that instead of building it up for 
peace and protection at home we are building it up for aggres- 
sion and to be used for the sake of making money on the part 
of men who risk their money in investments in foreign countries. 

I am not saying anything against the man who invests his 
money in a foreign country—I want to protect him in it—but 
be must first rely upon tbe courts of that country. If they are 
in such a condition that they can not operate or do justice, then 
there ought to be an arbitration; and if the Government in which 
the claim exists is willing to arbitrate, then that arbitration 
ought to settle it, and in no case ought we to take the Army or 
the Navy to enforce the claim or collect the debt until that 
process has been gone through with and they have declined to 
arbitrate. 
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The Senator from Missouri the other day made an objection 
to the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin, and one of 
the points, as I said, that he made was that it would prohibit 
the use of these particular ships in the collection of debts due 
to the United States Government. I have offered an amendment 
that will eliminate that objection. It seems to me that ought 
to make it less objectionable to those who are opposed to the 
amendment. 

I will say I am sorry the Senator from Wisconsin has not 
offered the amendment I have read and that he gave notice 
day before yesterday he would offer. If it could be done, I 
would be glad to offer it as a substitute for the amendment that 
is pending, although I presume that would be subject to a point 
of order, because it is much broader than the amendment that 
is pending. I do not like, in the absence of the Senator from 
Wisconsin, to press it. 

Mr. KENYON. I was going to suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Will the Senator allow me? I was going 
to take the floor. 

Mr. KENYON. I will not suggest the absence of a quorum then, 
although I suppose Senators would like to hear the Senator. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. , I do not care to yield for that purpose. 

Mr. KENYON. I withdraw the suggestion. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I wish to ask the Senator from Connecticut 
to yield to me to have some printing done. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I will yield to the Senator, 

Mr. TILLMAN. I am very much obliged. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. TILLMAN, I ask unanimous consent for publication in 
the Recorp in large type, without reading, of an article in the 
issue of July 20 of the Manufacturers’ Record, of Baltimore, 
entitled “Mr. Schwab on armor-plate matters and a reply.” 
It will be very instructive. I want a history of this armor fight 
and the struggle we have had to get Government armor at a 
reasonable price to be found in as small a compass in the 
Recond as is possible. I have marked the pages which I ask to 
have republished in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

f The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
ered. . 

Mr. TILLMAN. Iam very much obliged to the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I make no objection to 
the Senator’s request, although a request on the part of the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE], that the 
statement issued by the Bethlebem Steel Co. stating their posi- 
tion should be printed as a public document was denied the 
other day. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I did not object to it. If I had been here I 
would have insisted that it should go in. But the Senator 
from Pennsylvania yesterday put in the Recorp a full page of 
the Washington Post, an advertisement, by the way 
j Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am not “ying that the Senator ob- 

ected. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I am glad to have all the light we can pos- 
sibly have on this armor matter, because it infiuences the senti- 
ment of the country more and more. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator from Connecticut will yield, I 
will state that the statement of the Bethlehem Steel Co. was 
printed in the Recorp of yesterday’s proceedings. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. It is a work of supererogation to ask me 
to yield, because Senators get up anyway and say just what 
they have a mind to whether I yield or not. They say “if I 
yield,” and then they take the floor and suppress me without 
waiting to find out whether I yield or not. 

As to the Senator from South Carolina, what I said was not 
that he objected to the statement of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
being printed as a public document or a Senate document, but 
that some Senator did object yesterday to such a request, but 
not the Senator from South Carolina. I make no objection, 
however, to the request of the Senator from South Carolina. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Reconp, as follows: 


“Mr. SCHWAB ON AnMon-PLATE MATTERS AND A REPLY, 


„The average armor-plate requirements of the United States 
for the past 20 years have been about 10,000 tons,’ This state- 
ment, made in an advertisement of the Bethlehem Steel Co., is 
correct. With an average demand on the part of the Government 
for 10,000 tons a year, it has not been necessary to dismantle any 
one of the three existing armor-plate plants. The Iron and Steel 
Directory, issued by the American Iron and Steel Institute, 
gives the annual capacity of the Carnegie armor plant as 15,000 
tons and of the Bethlehem Co. as 10,000 tons; and the Mid- 


vale Steel Co. wires the Manufacturers’ Record that its capacity 
is about 10,000 tons of armor plate per year. This makes a total, 
if these plants were run to their full capacity, of 35,000 tons a 
year. They are operating, with no suggestion of being disman- 
tled, on an average consumption by the Government for 20 years 
of 10,000 tons annually. The Midvale plant was established 
much later than the others. 

“ If they were now run to their fullest capacity—and theoreti- 
cal capacity in a case of this kind is rarely ever reached by any 
industry—these concerns could turn out 35,000 tons of armor 
plate per year. The naval program, however, in the bill which, 
without material change, will be passed by Congress will require 
50,000 tons, according to the estimate of the Bureau of Ordnance 
of the Navy Department. Under this bill an average annual! con- 
sumption by the Government of 10,000 tons a year for the last 
20 years, as so strongly emphasized by the Bethlehem Co., could 
be more than trebled for the armor-plate people and still leave 
an excess demand fully equal to the proposed armor-plate plant 
of the Government. Moreover, as this Government plant could 
not be built and put in operation within two years, probably— 
and some anticipate a longer time—existing armor-plate plants 
would be taxed beyond their capacity to meet the needs of the 
Government under the bill for an enlarged Navy. Bearing on 
this whole question, we present the following correspondence, 
made necessary by the tremendous campaign of advertising 
which the Bethlehem Co. is carrying to keep the Government 
from building an armor-plate plant.” 


[From Mr. Schwab to Manufacturers’ Record.] i 


„ BETHLEHEM STEEL CORPORATION, 
“111 BROADWAY, TRINITY BUILDING, 
“New York, N. Y., July 10, 1916. 


“Mr. RICHARD H. EDMONDS, 
“ Editor Manufacturers’ Record, Baltimore, Md. 


“ Dear Mr. Epsconps: Absence from the city has prevented an 
earlier reply to your letter of June 21. 

“I regret that you have found it so necessary to urge the 
abandonment of private manufacture of armor plate and the 
substitution therefor of a Government plant. In view of the 
fact that the present private industry was established at the 
behest of the United States Government, we are unable to see 
the fairness or the justice of supplanting that enterprise with 
a Government plant, especially when no needs can thereby be 
served in the direction of national defense or of economy. 

“Your suggestion that the present armor plants are dependent 
entirely on Lake Superior ores is wholly without foundation. 
In the first place, it takes very little ore to make all the armor 
plate which is necessary for the United States Navy in a year. 
There are ample deposits of ore for such purpose in central 
Pennsylvania. Besides that, there is always a large amount of 
pig iron at the various iron and steel plants throughout the 
country, and the available supply of pig would at any time be 
sufficient to manufacture all the armor which might be required. 
Further than that, we are not dependent upon the Soo Canal 
to obtain ores even from the Lake Superior region. Such ores 
ean very easily be brought by railroad to Duluth and from there 
direct, via Chicago, to either Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, or Beth- 
lehem. Such ores can be brought quite as easily to any of these 
three points as to Alabama, where you suggest that a Govern- 
ment plant be located. 

“There is the further fact to consider that if, as you sug- 
gest, access of the United States to Lake Superior regions, via 
the Soo Canal, should be cut off and the armor-plate plants 
near the seacoast, such as at South Bethlehem and at Phila- 
delphia, should be in possession of an enemy, it would be safe 
to assume that our entire seacoast would then have been cap- 
tured and our Navy rendered powerless. It would then be 
impossible to construct a naval ship on the seacoast, and armor, 
whether manufactured at Pittsburgh or Alabama, would be 
useless, 

“T hope you will appreciate from the foregoing that the argu- 
ment on the ground of ore supply for a Government plant at 
some point ‘away from the coast and not depending on Lake 
Superior or foreign ores’ falls to the ground. 

“Though every man ought to express his views exactly as he 
has them, I can not but feel that the opposition of the Manu- 
facturers’ Record to private armor manufacture is based upon 
misinformation and faulty analysis of the facts as they are. If 
we can set you right, it would give us pleasure to do so. With 
that end in view, we shall be very glad to supply you with any 
information in our power, z 

“Very truly, yours, 
„O. M, Scrrwan.” 
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[From Manufacturers’ Record to Mr. Schwab.] 
"Jury 14, 1916. 
“Mr, Onantes M. SCHWAB, 
“Chairman Bethlehem Steel Co., 
“111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


“Dean Mr. Scrwan: Acknowledging the receipt of yours of 
July 10. You quite misinrerpret the position of the Manufac- 
turers’ Record. We have not urged the abandonment of the 
private manufacture of armor plate. On the contrary, we would 
regret to see any armor-plate plant dismantled, and we believe 
that there is no reason for the dismantling of any plant now in 
existence; nor would there be, in my opinion, any reason for 
doing this even if the Government built a plant, for the require- 
ments of the Navy for armor plate will in the future for some 
years to come be so much greater than in the past that the out- 
put of the Government plant, even when it has been built, will 
probably not more than take up the excess in the increased de- 
mand over the average of the last 8 or 10 years. As your plant 
and others have not been dismantled during the last 8 or 10 
years, I can not see that there would be any possible ground for 
dismantling them solely because the Government built a plant. 

“The country has very wisely come to a realization of the 
necessity of a large increase in cur Navy, an increase so great 
as to require a very large increase in the production of armor 
plate over even the largest output of any one year in the his- 
tery of armor-plate making. With the assurance, 
that existing plants would have at least as much armor-plate 
business as you have ever had in any one year, and with the 
assurance of its being continuous for years to come by reason 
of the growth of the Navy, can you find justification for claim- 
ing that the building of a Government plant would necessitate 
the dismantling of yours? It seems to me there would be room 
enough for all. 

“I wish to emphasize, therefore, that I have not in any way 
whatsoever urged the abandonment ef the private manufactur- 
ing of armor plate. I have not made a single suggestion look- 
ing to any step which would necessitate the dismantling of 
existing plants nor to the lessening of the amount made by ex- 
isting plants for the United States Government. 

“ We have strongly urged the building of an armor-plate plant 
somewhere in the Central South or West, free from dependence 
upon the sources of ore upon which all existing armor-plate 
plants depend, and beyond the danger line of invasion. We 
have repeatedly asked through the Manufacturers’ Record if 
you individually, or all armor-plate makers collectively, would 
be willing to build a plant in the Central South or West, pro- 
vided the Government agreed not to build an armor plant. 

“We have asked if you would do this as a means of insuring 
the Nation against the possibility of the danger which it con- 
fronts by reason of the location of existing plants. Nelther you 
nor any of the other armor-plate people have replied in any way 
whatsoever to that question. 

“T have persistently taken the ground that if the iron and 
steel leaders, the armor-plate and munition manufacturers of 
the country, refuse to recognize the danger of existing condi- 
tions in iron and steel, it is absolutely incumbent upon the Gov- 
ernment, unless it desires to be guilty of criminal folly to the 
Nation, to build such plants far away from the coast and from 
the Lakes. 

“I have persistently urged that the best point should be se- 
lected regardless of any sectional interests, whether that point 
be in the South or in the West. 

“Conditions have greatly changed in the last two years. 
Things that seemed correct then are now seen to be wholly in- 
correct. The duty of the Government to the Nation demands 
that it shall not permit existing conditions to continue. Broadly 
speaking, the entire munition-making business of the United 
States and the armor-plate industry are located in a limited 
area, which, as any naval or Army officer will tell you, could 
easily be captured under existing conditions. If that were 
done, there would be no opportunity for years to come to develop 
munition making or armor-plate production in other sections, 
and we can not for years to come so enlarge our Navy as to 
overcome this danger. 

“ You suggest that if the conditions which have been outlined 
in regard to the possibility of the capture of the East or the 
shutting off of Lake Superior ores had been brought about our 
Navy would have been rendered powerless, and armor, whether 
manufactured at Pittsburgh or in Alabama, would be useless. 

“ Suppose for a moment that the Navy had been defeated and 
the North Atlantic coast had been captured by the enemy. 
That would not necessarily mean the capture of the Pacific 
coast, and there are some shipbuilding facilities, including your 
own large Union Iron Works, of San Francisco, where armor 
plate would be very necessary in an effort to strengthen the 
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Navy on the Pacific coast, so that that region, at least, might 
be saved from the destruction which had come upon the Atlantic 

“The time is necessarily coming, too, when the South, with 
more than one-half of the coast line of the United States, will 
have to be recognized as the greatest undeveloped asset of the 
Nation, and its defense by the development of naval shipbuilding 
on the South Atlantic and Gulf coast will have become recog- 
nized as a necessity to national 

“The building of an armor-plate plant in the Central South 
or West would enable the Nation to supply armor plate to the 
shipbuilding interests of the Pacific coast and to these on the 
South Atlantic or Gulf coast that might not have been captured 
by the capture of the northeastern coast of the United States. 

“You can readily understand, of course, that the first blow 
at this country would be to capture our iron-ore supplies or shut 
off the shipment of iron ore via the Soo Canal and the capture 
of the munition-making sections. Upon sections so open to inva- 
sion as are these the full force of an enemy would be concen- 
trated, and we have nothing in the way of a navy or army 
which could by any possibility for years to come defend us 
against a strong, well-equipped nation. In the meantime we 
are continuing to carry all of our preparedness eggs in one 
basket, and that easily reached by the stone of an enemy. 

“You are, of course, familiar with the fact that it was the 
capture of the large iron and steel producing interests of Bel- 
gium and France which so seriously handicapped those coun- 
tries. The iron and steel interests of France, as you know, were 
located in the northern and eastern part of that country. 
Within a few weeks after war had been declared they were in 
possession of the Germans. You have doubtless read a report 
of the United States Department of Commerce recently issned, 
in which, referring to this situation, it ts said: 

As shortly after the outbreak of hostilities the great metal- 
lurgical centers of the northern and eastern districts of France 
Were occupied by the enemy and possession taken of the rich 
ore mines and the important furnaces and rolling mills that are 
located in that region, a large proportion of the steel and iron 
supply of France was eliminated.’ 

“T suppose you have also read the statement by Mr. William 
L. Saunders, one of the vice presidents of the Naval Consulting 
Board of the United States, and, as you know, one of the fore- 
most engineers of the country, in which he said: 

It has been said that the German Army went through 
Belgium because it was the shortest way to Paris. This may be 
true, but a reason of more importance presents itself in that 
Belgium is rich in coal, tron, and factories. They are not used 
for the benefit of Germany and might have been used to supply 
munitions to her enemies. Most of the mineral wealth of 
France is laid in her northern boundaries, and these are now 
held by Germany. The same is true of French industries, 
Galicia is rich in oil, Poland in coal, and the largest iron de- 
posits of Russia are in the Donets Basin, which borders on 
Poland. German conquests have therefore been directed to 
places where mines and factories are located, the plain intent 
of this being to utilize these resources during the war and to 
be in a position on the declaration of peace to retain some hold. 
upon them.’ 

“ Familiar as you are with all of the conditions of our own 
unpreparedness, you, of course, know full well that if we were 
at war with Great Britain the entire Lake Superior district 
could be captured overnight, and not a ton of ore could we get 
through the Soo Canal or from the mines of that district. 

„Our importation if iron ere would. in the event of war, un- 
less we had attained a position to be able to command the seas, 
and that is not possible for many years to come, if ever, neces- 
sarily instantaneously cease upon the declaration of war against 
us by any strong power. The iron ore that you and others 
bring from abroad would not then be available. 

“If it be said that there is no possible danger of this condi- 
tion coming about, then we would immediately have to say that 
there is no necessity for building a navy nor creating an army, 
since if war ean never come upon us there is no reason to pre- 
pare against it. 

“You and other iron and steel men are staking every dollar 
that is invested In the fron and steel and munition interests 
dependent upon Lake Superior or foreign ores upon our never 
getting into a war with Great Britain. I trust that in this you 
may be justified and that the awful curse of war between the 
two great Anglo-Saxon nations of the world may never come 
about; but is the Nation justified in taking a risk which you 
and your associates in iron and steel making feel disposed to 
take as to your individual investments? Indeed, are you justi- 
fied yourselves in doing it in view of the uncertainties of the 
future? 
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“You are, of course, also thoroughly familiar with the fact 
that if Germany should win in the present war and should de- 
sire to recoup its losses by levying tribute on this country we 
would be defenseless. You are also, I take it for granted, 
familiar with the report, fairly well established as authoritative, 
I think, that if we were engaged in foreign war and our Navy 
had been defeated no effort would be made by the Army under 
existing conditions to prevent the landing of a foreign foe on 
our shores. It is understood, so I am reliably informed, that 
our Army officers recognize that to undertake to prevent the 
capture of New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Boston 
would under such conditions be merely committing murder of 
the existing Army and making it impossible to build up an Army 
in the interior with which eventually to repel invasions. 

“If these suggestions are chimerical, will you not bear in 
mind that they are not near so chimerical as would have been 
suggestions about all of Europe being engulfed in war if they 
had been made just two years ago? 

I am, of course, aware of the fact that it takes a very small 
amount of iron ore or pig iron to make the comparatively few 
thousand tons of armor plate annually produced in this country. 
I know that Pennsylvania produces a few hundred thousand 
tons of iron ore a year out of the 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 tons 
that it consumes. But can you conceive that if such chaos had 
been produced as would prevail in the iron and steel and rail- 
road industries of the country if the Lake Superior supply had 
been cut off that there would be any possibility of armor-plate 
making or munition production under such conditions in the 
sections dependent upon these ores? Chaos would reign in all 
the region which now depends upon the Lake Superior district 
for abont 90 per cent of its iron ore. How tritlingly small 
would be the few hundred thousand tons mined in Pennsylvania 
or the limited production of New York under such conditions! 
The orderly running of business could not then be continued, 
and the making of munitions of war and of armor plate in 
existing centers would be impossible. 

“The suggestion of railroad transportation of Lake Superior 
ores seems to overlook the fact that there would be no ores com- 
ing out of Lake Superior if that region were in possession of an 
enemy. If we still retained the Lake Superior district, but the 
Soo Canal had been blocked, it would not be possible for the 
railroads, confronted with war conditions, added to such con- 
gestion as they bave had recently, to shift from water to rail 
transportation a sufficient supply of ores to be of material value 
in the maintenance of the iron and steel interests. This point, 
I think, you will find fully covered in the Manufacturers’ Record 
of last week by Mr. James Bowron, president of the Gulf States 
Steel Co., as well as editorially. 

“My suggestion has not been, as you seem to indicate, that 
an armor plant should be located in Alabama. 

It is possible that Alabama would be a good point, but I 
have not specifically mentioned that State, nor, indeed, any 
other State. I have broadly contended for the building of an 
armor-plate plant and munition-making plants beyond the Alle- 
ghenies, somewhere in the South, Southwest, or Central West, 
wherever experts may decide the best point or points to be 
found. As the South and Southwest have nearly one-third of 
the Nation’s population and more than one-half of the Nation’s 
coast line, as they have great stores of iron ore and coal avail- 
able for iron and steel development and the manufacture of 
munitions of all kinds, I have appealed to the broad patriotism 
and to the purely selfish interests of the iron and steel men and 
financiers of the country to turn their attention to the develop- 
ment of these industries away from the limited area in which 
their interests are now concentrated. 

“ Personally I would prefer to see such work done by private 
capital; but if private capital absolutely refuses to change 
existing conditions, which are dangerous to the welfare of the 
country, then in my opinion it behooves the National Govern- 
ment to build such plants in order to safeguard the life of the 
Nation, and in doing so the Government would safeguard the 
investments of the very iron and steel men und financiers who 
up to the present time refuse ‘to throw out this anchor to 
windward’ and help to save themselves in the storm that may 
some day come upon them. 

“T rejoice in the magnificent work that you and your asso- 
ciates have done at Bethlehem, and which you are now prepar- 
ing to do at Sparrows Point (Baltimore). I am especially inter- 
ested in your plan for the extension of the shipyard at Sparrows 
Point commensurate with the increasing shipbuilding needs of 
this country for merchant ships as well as for ships of war. In 
all of this I bid you Godspeed, for the work that you are doing 
is of national importance. 

“ Nevertheless, I would ask you to bear in mind that back of 
the coast lies the great heart of the Nation. If you und other 


leaders in iron and steel fail to recognize this fact and continue 
to keep all of the iron-and-steel and armor-plate and munition- 
building business along the coast (Atlantic and Lake), there 
may some day come a storm which will be to such interests and 
to this Nation what the storm of German invasion has been to 
France and Belgium. I am trying to save the country—and that 
means the saving of you and your associates in iron and steel 
and kindred interests—from that situation. 

“You have been a great leader, Mr. Schwab, in the creation 
of the vast iron and steel interests of this country, but has not 
the time come when, looking at this situation from the broad 
viewpoint of a patriot as well as that of an iron and steel 
maker, you can afford to take the lead in bringing about a great 
iron-and-steel and munition-making industry somewhere in the 
heart of the country as an insurance against the dangers which 
confront the Nation so long as these interests are centered on 
the coast? Your leadership in such a movement would be 
heralded throughout the country as that of a far-seeing business 
man doing a splendid patriotic service of national importance, 
I shall be glad to see you hold this position before the Nation. 

“Very truly, yours, 
“RicHarp H. Epsmonps, Editor.“ 


“VOLUME OF TRAFFIC THROUGH SOO CANALS, 


“The total traffic passing through the Soo canals, American 
and Canadian, for the three months, April, May, and June, 
amounted to 21,775,262 tons through the United States canal 
and 5,694.045 tons through the parallel Canadian canal, or a 
total of 27,469,307. 

“Of this amount there were 14,430,739 tons of iron ore east- 
bound through the United States canal and 4,043,789 tons east- 
bound through the Canadian canal, a total of 18,474,528 tons in 
three months. 

“The eastbound grain traffic amounted to 113.837.643 bushels, 
of which 70,354,250 bushels passed through the United States 
canal and 43.483.393 bushels through the Canadian canal. 

“ There were also 1,953.556 barrels of flour, the bulk of which 
went through the United States canal. 

“The heaviest item in westbound traffic was coal, which 
amounted to 4.372, 197 tons, the bulk of which went through the 
Canadian canal. 

“The total tonnage passing eastbound and westbound through 
the canals for these three months was 27,469,307 tons, 

“The total wheat crop of the United States of last year, 
amounting to about 1.000,000,000 bushels, by far the largest 
crop ever produced, would make an aggregate of 30,000,000 tons, 
or only a little more than the amount of traffic that passed 
through the Soo Canal in three months. And yet some of our 
iron and steel people have taken the ground that if the Soo 
canals were blocked this traffic could suddenly be thrown upon 
the railroads, and that they could bring down from the Lake 
Superior region the iron ore which now comes out of that dis- 
trict via the Soo Canal. 

“The total tonnage of ore alone through the Soo Canal will 
this year amount to about 55,000,000 tons, the amount depénding 
upon the productive capacity of the mines and the shipping 
facilities, for the demand is in excess of even these figures if 
ore should prove available. In other words, the iron ore which 
passes through the Soo Canal is equal in tonnage to twice the 
wheat crop of last year, with its billion-bushel yield. 

“ It looks as though our iron and steel people have scarcely 
given serious thought to the subject. The railroad people cer- 
tainly know better. 

“Moreover, much more than half of the tonnage of the three 
months passed through the Canadian Soo Canal, a fact not to 
be overlooked.” 


[To Baltimore Sun from Manufacturers’ Record.] 
“ Jury 17, 1916. 
“Eprror THE Sun, Baltimore, Md, 

“Dear Sm: Chairman Schwab and President Grace, of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., in the Sun of to-day undertook to deny 
the correctness ^f statements made by the Manufacturers’ 
Record in regard to the dependence of armor-plate making upon 
Lake Superior ores. They stated that there are ample ore 
deposits in Pennsyly-nia from which to secure all the ore 
needed for armor-plate making if the Lake Superior ore supply 
had been cut off by an enemy. 

“Chairman Schwab and President Grace are men of such 
broad business caliber and so accustomed to deal with busi- 
ness questions from a broad standpoint that I marvel that they 
have permitted an advertisement such as that appearing in the 
Sun to be published over their names. The statements in it 
would indicate that either they have very little basis on which 
to found their arguments against the Government's. armor- 
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plate plant, or else the writer of their advertisements did not 
understand his business. 

“Tt is true that there are some large deposits of iron ore in 
Pennsylvania; no one denies that fact. Pennsylvania annually 
produces from about 350,000 tons to 500,000 tons of iron ore, 
there baving been a steady decline in the output of Pennsyl- 
vania iron ore from 789,000 tons in 1910 to 400,000 tons ia 
1914 and to 363,000 tons in 1915. Pennsylvania is consuming 
about 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 tons of iron ore a year, and 
rapidly increasing the amount, while its own iron-ore produc- 
tion is steadily decreasing. 

“ The total ore production of Pennsylvania is considerably less 
than 2 per cent of the amount of ore consumed in the furnaces 
of that State, the other 98 per cent coming from the Lake Su- 
perior district, with the exception of the limited amount of 
foreign ore, the total imports of which for the entire country 
in 1914 were 1,350,000 tons, and for 1913, 2,590,000 tons. In 
1914 the imports of foreign ore through Philadelphia were 
762,000 tons, or 400,000 tons more than the total production of 
iron ore in Pennsylvania in that year. 

“The amount of iron ore and pig iron annually used in the 
making of armor plate is, of course, small, since ermor-plate 
tonnage is not in itself a big item, and no one for a moment 
questions that there ismore iron ore in Pennsylvania than would 
he needed to take care of armor-plate production, provided noth- 
ing should be considered except armor-plate production in tim? 
of war. It would, however, be the height of absuruity to sup- 
pose that if 90 to 95 per cent of the entire iron-ore consumption 
of the United States, and certainly 98 per cent of the amount 
consumed in Pennsylvania, were cut off by the capture cf the 
Lake Superior district by an enemy, or the destruction of the 
Soo Canal, that the other 2 per cent produced in Pennsylvania 
could be spread out to take care of the iron and steel interests 
of the State, of which armor-plate making is only one small item. 

“Under such conditions there would be chaos in the iron and 
steel and munition trade of the United States, and the vast 
structure of iron and steel plants in Pennsylvania and on the 
Lakes dependent upon Lake Superior ores would crumble like a 
house of cards. Armor-plate making, like the other iron and 
steel interests of Pennsylvania, would go by the board in this 
chaos, 

“Of the total production of iron ore in the United States, 
between 85 and 90 per cent comes out of the Lake Superlor 
district, and practically all of it passes through the Soo Cunal. 
About 1,300,000 to 2,500,000 tons of foreign ore come into this 
country from Cuba and other foreign countries, the amount 
varying according to the activity in the steel trade. The total 
nmount of steel produced from the Lake Superior and foreign 
ores is about 95 per cent of the total steel output of the United 
States, the other 5 per cent being produced by the South, the 
Southwest, and the Pacific coast section. Thus in the event 
of a capture by an enemy of the Lake Superior district be- 
tween 85 and 90 per cent of the ore production of the United 
States would instantaneously cease, so far as this country is 
concerned. The entire output of its ores would then go into 
the enemy’s country, to be used to produce weapons of destruc- 
tion against us. 

“Of course, under such war conditions the importation of 
foreign ore would be cut off, because it would not be possible 
for us for years to come to be strong enough to command 
the seas. 

“The more this subject is studied the more important will it 
seem to be. Every argument advanced by the Bethlehem Steel 
Go. and others in the effort to prevent the building of an armor- 
plate plant by the Government, or the development of munition 
making away from the coast, only illuminates the whole situa- 
tion and shows the overwhelming danger of existing conditions. 

“I trust that this country and Great Britain will never be 
at war, but no one can say that such a dire disaster to the 
world will never come about. If it should happen, Great 
Britain with its Canadian soldiers could overnight take pos- 
session of the entire Lake Superior district and prevent a 
single ton of ore from coming out of that region to feed the 
furnaces of this country. It would not then be possible to de- 
velop iron mines with an output sufficient to enable us to make 
any contest whatever against our enemy, as we would prac- 
tically have been captured body and soul and would be com- 
pelled to yield to any terms the conqueror dictated. 

“Are we willing to continue in that position? 

“In other sections of the country, the South and Southwest 
and the Far West, there are vast stores of iron ore which could 
be profitably developed in order to bring about a well-rounded 
industrial growth to insure us in time of war against the danger 
which I have outlined, 


“Tf the iron and steel leaders of the country persistently re- 
fuse to recognize this situation, it becomes the duty of the 
Government to safeguard the Nation's life and build not only 
armor plate but munition plants in sections far away from 
the Atlantic coast, from the Lakes, and from all sections de- 
pendent upon Lake ores. As a Nation we would be guilty of 
oes folly to sit still and make no move to meet this con- 

tion. 

In their advertisement Messrs. Schwab and Grace state that 
as the capacity of the proposed Government armor-plate plant 
would be greater than the average consumption of armor plate 
during the last 20 years, it would supplant private plants and 
leave no business for them. I confess to great surprise at a 
statement so weak as this being used as an argument. 

“Tt seems to indicate a lamentable lack of arguments. The 
average consumption of armor plate during the last 20 years 
has been small as compared with the amount that will now be 
needed under the plans for vastly increasing our Navy. To 
undertake to base an argument against a Government armor- 
plate plant on the average annual output of armor plate for the 
last 20 years is so absurd as to suggest that neither Mr, Schwab 
nor Mr. Grace ever saw the statement before it was inserted 
over their names in the advertisement of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. I give them credit for never having been individually re- 
sponsible for so silly an effort at argument, They are men of 
noted ability, and have too broad a knowledge of conditions to 
undertake to measure the consumption of armor plate in the 
future by the average consumption of the last 20 years. The 
world has changed in the last two years, and this Nation is 
changing with it. The Navy of the future will make the little 
Navy of the last 20 years seem triflingly small, and, of course, 
Mr. Schwab and Mr. Grace are fully aware of this. 

In another advertisement the Bethlehem Steel Co. takes 
the ground that if the section in which the three armor-plate 
plants are located should be captured, our Navy would have been 
by that time destroyed and armor plate would not be needed, 
In this the company overlooks the fact that we might still have 
a navy existing on the Pacific coast, and that there are large 
shipbuilding plants on that coast to which armor plate could be 
sent from an interior plant which had not been captured. 

“Tt is not to be supposed that if our Atlantic coast navy had 
been destroyed and Pennsylvania and New York captured by an 
invader that the rest of the country would sit down supinely 
and do nothing unless we bad failed to build munition plants 
and an armor-plate plant back of the mountain ranges, which 
would form a line of defense. 

“ If we permitted existing conditions in armor-plate and muni- 
tion making and the iron and steel business generally to con- 
tinue, we would have no basis on which to make a fight if 
Pennsylvania and New York had been captured; and the rest of 
the country, with 90,000,000 people or more, would be utterly 
helpless, because the Government of to-day had been recreant 
to its responsibility in its failure to develop muniticn making 
and armor-plate making in the central part of the country, in 
order to lessen our dependence upon conditions as they now 
exist. 

“For the magnificent development work of Mr. Schwab and 
Mr, Grace, for whom I have the highest personal regard and 
whose genius I greatly admire, I would give to the Bethlehem 
people the highest praise; but when a matter so vital to the 
Nation’s life is at stake, those who fail to study the situation 


and try to drive it home upon public attention would be recreant 


to their responsibility to their country’s welfare. 
“Very truly, yours, z 
“ Rıcuard H. Epmonps, Editor.“ 


Tun ARMOR-PLATE QUESTION AND THE INABILITY OF EXISTING PLANTS 
TO SUPPLY THE GOVERNMENT’S NEEDS. 


Special Correspondence Manufacturers’ Record.] 
“ WASHINGTON, D. C.. July 17. 


“ Officials of the Bureau of Ordnance of the Navy Depart- 
ment estimated to-day that if the naval program, as finally 
adopted, includes three dreadnaughts and four battle cruisers, 
there will be need for approximately 55,000 tons of armor plate, 
or 85,000 tons over and above the capacity of the proposed 
Government armor-plate plant. 

“The Bethlehem Steel Co. says that the average requirements 
of the United States Government for the past 10 years have 
been about 10,000 tons annually. If the private plants have 
been able to exist upon contracts amounting to 10,000 tons 
annually, they will be able to get along much better handling 
the sulplus over the 20,000-tons capacity of the proposed Govern- 
ment plant. The surplus under the new program is bound to 
be much greater than the amount of business given to the private 
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plants during the period when they had a monopoly of the 
business. 

Even though there should be but four battle cruisers in the 
program as finally adopted, it is estimated that each would re- 
quire about 8,000 tons of armor plate, or a total of 32,000 tons. 
With the proposed Government plant handling about 20,000 
tons, there still would be a surplus of 12,000 tons for the private 
plants, which is more than they formerly had. 

“ Members of Congress are beginning to charge that the reason 
the urmor- plate companies are making such a desperate fight is 
because they have in sight now a business several times as large 
as they formerly had. 

“ Owing to the changes in the qualities of armor which have 
occurred in the years that the art has been developing, it is 
not possible to make an exact comparison in the cost of armor 
year by year, and, as changes have occurred year by year, the 
designations used to distinguish different types of armor have 
remained practically the same. Armor which this year might be 
designated as class B armor could be totally different in its 
composition from so-called class B armor of five years ago. 
While there are four different grades of armor—class A. class 
AI, class B, and class C—now in use, by far a larger propor- 
tion of armor purchased is known as class A armor. This armor 
represents probably 80 or 85 per cent of the total purchased of 
any one order. Armor now designated as class A armor is that 
which is used for the side armor of a ship, and armor for this 
purpose has, of course, constituted the bulk of every purchase in 
preceding years. While it may have been known as simple 
steel, harveyized armor, or krupped armor, and did vary from 
year to year in its composition, it was designed for side armor. 
Only on this basis can the closest approximate comparison of 
the bids submitted on armor be obtained. The following table 
gives this information: 


i 


Bothlohem. $656: 79 
Carnegie. 538.35 
Po... 500. 43 
S ¼ PHH t ⁰ wmwꝛↄↄ dees dénenses 564. 40 
Do. 558.93 
Carne „f 554. 37 
De.. 400.00 
Bethlehem 400. 00 
z 400. 00 
Bethlehem 400.00 
a 420.00 
Bethlehem 420.00 
Do.... 420.00 
%% ee en D OS. 420.00 
Midvale. .... 398.00 
Bethlehem. 420.00 
Carnegie... 420.00 


“Tt will be observed that from 1898 to 1899 four contracts 
were awarded, two to Bethiehem and two to Carnegie, each at 
the same figure, $400 a ton. 

Between November 26, 1900, and April 3, 1905, four contracts 
were awarded to Bethlehem and four to Carnegie, each at the 
same figure, $420 a ton; but it will be noted that in 1903 the 
Midvale Co. submitted its first bid of $398 a ton, $22 lower than 
the prevailing rates paid to the twe concerns which then divided 
the business. 

“The next four orders, placed in 1905 and 1906, were at a 
lower figure, due to the entry of Midvale into the field of 
genuine competition, but in 1907 and thereafter until Mareh 1. 
1913, we find each of the three companies submitting identical 
bids. Midvale has stated that when they underbid their com- 
petitors in 1906 the department deelined to award them the en- 
tire contract, and divided it among the three concerns, and that 
thereafter there was no incentive to underbid their competitors, 
How equally the department shared its orders among these 
three eoncerns and how equally they profited from them is 
shown by the awards made from 1907 until February, 1913: 


*The first bids: submitted to Secretary Daniels were for the 
battleship Arizona. The bids of each bidder were identical to a 
penny with one another, and with the bids just previously sub- 
mitted to the outgoing administration. The magic spell which 


had for 15 years directed with unerring foresight the har- 
monious agreement which distinguished this competiticn had not 
yet been dissipated. 

“Secretary Daniels promptly rejected all bids, and has se- 
cured as a result of his vigorous protest better prices on armor 
for the Arizona and subsequent vessels than those prevailing 
when he entered office. Had he continued to pay the prices 
last charged his predecessors, the armor he has ordered would 
have cost the Government $1,110,084 more, but his vigorous 
protest has saved this sum to the Nation. 

“The Government as a manufacturer is not hindered by the 
necessity for profits.” Its sole concern is to make an article as 
perfect as it can be made with the money available; not to 
produce an article which, while less perfect, would meet specifi- 
cations and insure a larger profit. Experience has shown to be 
justified the expectation that Government products are the 
equal, frequently the superior, of private products as regards 
quality ; and that the Government can manufacture economically 
has been demonstrated by the Navy Powder Factory, the Navy 
Torpedo Works, and its plant for the production of mines, 
Smokeless powder of the general character at present in use 
was first purchased in 1897 at $t a pound. The price of 53 cents 
a pound which appears in 1912 was fixed as the limit to be 
paid for powder by Congress, after the cost of powder manu- 
facture had been carefully investigated by a congressional com- 
mittee, of which Hon. Swacer SHERLEY was chairman, 

“The annual capacity of the private armor-plate plants, for 
their combined output would not, under normal circumstances, 
probably exceed 30,000 tons. Should four battle cruisers and 
three dreadnaughts be constructed, therefore, the supply of 
armor plate would not keep pace with the demand by half, 
Whether the Government finally decides to erect its own plant 
or not, it is obvious that unless the other private armor plants 
are established to supply the Navy there will be a serious crimp 
put in the plans for a larger Navy. Such a sudden large increase 
in naval power as is planned by the present bill would overtax 
the output of all existing plants. 

“THE BETHLEHEM CO,'’S SPECIOUS MISLEADING PLEA. 


“In advertisements spread broadcast throughout the country 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. makes the following statements: 

“*The Manufacturers’ Record of Baltimore has urged the 
adoption of a Government armor plant on the ground that 
existing plants would be dependent in case of war upon Lake 
Superior iron ore which is shipped through the Soo Canal. 
NE He cis E AEAEE E E E O is dee Shed 

n: 

1. It takes relatively very little ore to make all the armor 
plate required by the United States. 

2. There are ample deposits of ore in central Pennsylvania 
= take care of all necessities should the Lake Superior supplies 

cut off. 

“+3, If the Soo Canal is closed, Lake Superior ores enn easily 
be brought by rail from Duluth to Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, or 
Bethlehem, where armor factories are located. 

4. If these three cities were in the hands of an enemy in 
war time, it is safe to say that we could not build battleships 
on our seacoast, so that armor factories would then be of no 
avail. : 

Recently Senator Trztaran wrote the Manufacturers’ Record 
that he was glad that the Bethlehem Co. was spending some 
of the profits of the past in this liberal advertising campaign. 
It has, indeed, been the most remarkable advertising campaign 
that has ever been carried on in this country, se far as we 
know, but it has been, we believe, the most unwise campaign 
and at the same time the most badly directed and badly worded 
advertising campaign which we have ever seen, 

“In the statements made it was said: 

It takes relatively very little ore to make all the armor 
plate required in the United States.’ 

“ That, ef course, no one denies. But since Pennsylvania pro- 
duced last year only 360,000 tons of ore out of the 25.000,000 
tons or thereabouts it consumed, the local production would be 
wholly unegual to the needs of the iron and steel industry of 
that State. Less than 2 per cent of Pennsylvania’s iron-ore 
consumption is produced in Pennsylvania. 

“This statement also says: 

„There are ample deposits of ore in central Pennsylvania 
to take care of all necessities should the Lake Superior sup- 
plies be cut off.’ 

“Does this mean that these supplies would be sufficient for 
* all necessities’ of armor-plate making, or for the iron and steel 
interests of Pennsylvania generally? The wording is unfor- 
tunate, and calculated to be misleading. 
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“The third statement says: 
“< If the Soo Canal is closed, Lake Superior ores can be easily 
brought by rail from Duluth to Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, or 
Bethlehem, where the armor factories are located.’ 

“Tf the Bethlehem Co. can find a means of suddenly shifting 
to the railroads of the country the 50,000,000 tons of iron ore 
that now are handled by water transportation through the Soo 
Canal, it will have wrought a miracle which all the railroad 
people of the country haye never been able to accomplish. To 
suggest the thought is in itself all the proof that is needed of 
the impossibility of doing it. It is too absurd for a moment’s 
consideration. Moreover, how about the possible capture of 
the whole district by an enemy? 

“Tn the fourth statement it is said: 

„If these three cities were in the hands of an enemy in war 
time it is safe to say that we could not build battleships on our 
seacoast, so that armor factories would then be of no avail.’ 

In this statement the Bethlehem Co. overlooks the fact that 
there is a seacoast on the Pacific coast of the United States, 
and that there are several great shipyards capable of building 
battleships on that coast, and the fact that if Pittsburgh, Phila- 
delphia, and Bethlehem had been captured this might not nec- 
essarily mean the capture of the Pacific coast cities, nor of 
the Gulf coast cities. Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, and Bethlehem 
do not comprise the United States, nor does even the State of 
Pennsylvania.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, the Senator from Ne- 
braska states that he wauts the prohibition against the use 
of any of these vessels in enforcing a right to a claim limited 
to claims and property interests of individuals and firms and 
corporations; he does not want the prohibition to exist against 
any claim or concession that the United States Government 
may have. 

Mr. President, I do not think that that is a valid line of dis- 

tinction. The claims of the United States Government are 
simply the claims of the people of the United States in the 
aggregate, and if the United States Government has a con- 
cession for oil fields in Mexico for the purpose of supplying its 
vessels with oil fuel and the claim is put in jeopardy or the 
franchise is about to be confiscated in violation of law I do not 
see why the vessels of the United States should be allowed to 
protect that claim of our Government, but should not be allowed 
to protect exactly similar claims of some smaller number of our 
citizens who have invested their money. In other words, I do 
not see why the property of all the people of the United States 
should be protected by the Government of the United States but 
the properties of all the parts of the people should be neglected 
and prohibited by law from being protected by the United States 
vessels which the people are taxed to maintain. 
Mr. President, I may be old-fashioned and out of date but 
I have flattered myself, and I confess I have taken some pride 
in the supposition, that the Government to-day as a whole 
stands, and even in its weakness and infancy stood, ready to 
protect the rights of American citizens in their persons and 
property wherever they might be in the world. If there is now 
some new philosophy which has grown up by which that belief 
of mine is no longer tenable, if the Government is to legislate 
that the nations of the world may freely, and in safety, re- 
pudiate their obligations to our citizens, and may then hold up 
to the United States of America, which is trying to enforce and 
protect the property rights of its citizens, a statute of the United 
States prohibiting the use of the vessels of the United States 
from enforcing our legal rights, I am very sorry. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Just a moment—until after the indi- 
vidual citizen has been compelled to go into a foreign court 
and conduct a lawsuit; and then to come to his Government 
and say, “I have been denied justice in that land,” and then 
that Government, which has denied him the justice, must also 
refuse to submit the question to arbitration. That amounts to 
a practical repudiation of the doctrine that the rights of an 
American citizen must be respected everywhere in the world. 
Now, I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Would the Senator from Connecticut say that 
an American citizen, let us say, in England, who claimed some 
right there and-who was denied that right by somebody in 
England, ought not, in the first instance, be compelled to go into 
the courts of England for the protection of his right? 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska 
is talking about something that does not exist in this amendment. 
The amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin provides that 
none of these vessels shall be allowed to protect the right of 
any American citizen in Mexico or in any South American 
country, and it carefully avoids any reference to any European 
power or Asiatic or other power. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President: 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. The question I asked the Senator from Con- 
necticut was based upon his argument. The Senator was talk- 
ing about the very thing as to which 1 asked him the question. 
As T understood the Senator, he said that to compel an American 
in a foreign country to go to a court to get his rights and then 
ask for arbitration was not right, but that we ought in the first 
instance to enforce his rights with the Army or with the Navy. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, my opposition to this 
amendment is based upon this existing situation: This amend- 
ment selects certain countries in the world, and says that the 
United States Navy, or such portion’of it as is provided in this 
bill, shall not be used—whatever it may mean, and I think its 
language is very unfortunately arranged—to compel the collec- 
tion of any pecuniary claim or to enforce the right to any con- 
cession or grant. I really do not know exactly what is meant 
by enforcing the collection of a pecuniary claim; but, perhaps, 
the idea is plain enough. However, the fact is that there is now 
an existing situation in Mexico which we all regret. Mr. Car- 
ranza may at any time issue an arbitrary edict confiscating every 
mining, agricultural, and every other kind of concession owned 
by an American citizen or by an American corporation in Mexico; 
and if this amendment is adopted the people who own such con- 
cessions, who have invested hundreds of millions of dollars in 
them, who have never done anything but improve the country 
where their investment is made, and who are trying to operate 
their properties peacefully—under this amendment those Ameri- 
can citizens will be compelled to go down and to submit their 
rights to Mexican courts, which are absolutely controlled by the 
dictator Carranza. Then the United States Government—which, 
under the amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Norris] could send down a squadron of its vessels, if it was 
its claim, to reenforce the diplomatic arm of the Government when 
our State Department had demanded that that confiscation 
should cease and that the rights of the American Government 
should be respected—could not send one of its ships to Vera 
Cruz or to any other port merely to make a demonstration to 
convince that dictator that the American Government meant 
what it said through its State Department and that he must 
stop his confiscation, but that American citizens must be rele- 
gated to the Mexican courts. 

We all know how much judicial authority there is now in 
Mexico; I do not mean that the situation in the other South 
American Republics is similar to that in Mexico, but I do mean 
that this amendment, if adopted, would put us as to them upon 
the same basis on which it puts us as to Mexico. 

Mr. President, we all know the difficulty that American busi- 
ness men have in collecting the debts due to them from many 
of the South American Republics. I myself have had some 
experience in attempting to get the just dues of my constitu- 
ents, which were finally paid after arbitration; but for 20 years 
you could not get a response out of the South American Republic 
to which I allude. There was nothing but shifting and evasion 
and mafiana until an imperative demand was made upon them 
by the President, through the Secretary of State, anid an ulti- 
matum was issued, and finally very reluctantly, after 20 years, 
they were compelled to submit that matter to arbitration when 
an award was given. 

Mr. President, this amendment will accomplish no good pur- 
pose. We have already incorporated in this bill a provision 
which was offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] 
yesterday afternoon stating that it was not the policy of this 
Government to enter upon an imperialistic career, and that we 
wanted to settle disputes honorably by arbitration, so far as 
possible. No intelligent person believes that the United States 
is going to run amuck among the nations of the world or that 
we are going to attempt to enforce any unjust policy. The fact 
is that the views of this Nation upon such questions are so far 
in advance of the views of other nations that it is almost unsafe 
for us, unless we are prepared to sacrifice our own interests, to 
put our humanitarian views into exercise. 

I think very likely to-day it is the policy of the State Depart- 
ment not to go to war to collect a private claim; but this amend- 
ment would prevent us sending a squadron of battleships to ac- 
company a representation of our State Department to any South 
American Republic. Worse than that, it would also be consid- 
ered by debtors in South American Republics as a notice by the 
United States Government that they may freely repudiate their 
obligations to American citizens, and that no demonstration, no 
evolution of a naval vessel, can be allowed under this statute. 
That is the effect which this amendment will have. What other 
nation of the world has seen fit to attach to its military bills 
proclamations of this kind? Why should we encourage the 
men who are our debtors in South American Republics to repu- 
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diate their obligations? This amendment will have no salutary 
effect whatever. 

Now, I desire to read the amendment—I do not know whether 
it is the right amendment, but I read it from the Recorp—offered 
by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre] yesterday 
afternoon: 

Provided, That no battleship, battle cruiser, scout cruiser, to 0. 
boat destroyer, or submarine herein appropriated for, shall be employed 
in any manner to coerce or compel the collection of any pecuniary claim 
of any kind, class, or nature, or to enforce any claim of right to any 
grant or concession for or on behalf of any private citizen, copartner- 
ship, or corporation of the United States against the Government of 
Mexico or of any Central or South American Government. 

I do not know exactly what to coerce or compel the collec- 
tion of any pecuniary claim” means, or what is meant by the 
expression “to enforce any claim of right to any grant.” I do 
not know how a vessel could be used to enforce a claim of right. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
my recollection is that the reference to specific countries was 
stricken out by an amendment to the amendment, and that in 
the amendment as now pending the reference to specific coun- 
tries has been eliminated. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I assume, of course, that the Senator is 
correct, but I did not know that those words had been stricken 
out yesterday afternoon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Those words were stricken out. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. So that now it is a prohibition against the 
use of the vessels of the Navy authorized by the pending bill 
in such matters as to any country; it applies to all nations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state, for the in- 
formation of the Senator from Connecticut, that 

Mr. CLAPP. I simply made the suggestion because it oc- 
curred to me that the Senator from Connecticut had not been 
ndvised of the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEPR. I had not been advised of that, and I 

wus reading from page 11313 of the Recorn, where the Senator 
from Wisconsin offered the amendment, 
The VICK PRESIDENT. The Chair will state, for the in- 
formation of the Senator from Connecticut, that by an amend- 
ment on yesterday, beginning with the word “ against,” these 
words were stricken out: “against the Government of Mexico 
or of any Central or South American Government.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But it still applies, of course, to South 
America and Mexico? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It applies everywhere. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. And what I have said applies equally 
well—only it applies to all the world besides. 

Mr. President, under that amendment it will be impossible for 
the United States to protect any of its citizens or corporations 
in their rights in Turkey, for instance, in time of peace. The 
Sultan of Turkey could do as he pleased about American prop- 
erty, and so forth, unless an American citizen should go to 
Turkey and begin a lawsuit, and then Turkey could refuse to 
arbitrate the matter. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LEWIS. Might I be pardoned if I interrupt the Senator 
with respect to the parliamentary status of this amendment? 
I had understood—and I am sure the Chair must be right, and 
has the Recorp before him—that the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Norris] tendered an amendment to the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin IMr. La Forterre}], merely compre- 
hending all of South America and Central America, in addition 
to the country named in the amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin. Might I ask in what amendment was Europe and 
every other part of the world included, Mr. President? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE.. I will answer the Senator, Mr. President, 
by saying that he has entirely reversed the proposition. The 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin, as offered, was lim- 
ited in its operation to Mexico, Central America, and South 
America. The amendment of the Senator from Nebraska has 
stricken out the words limiting it to those countries, so that it 
now applies to all the world. 

Mr. LEWIS. Such is the status of the amendment now that 
it has no limitation, but applies to the world generally? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It does. Without mentioning any coun- 
try, it simply provides that these vessels shall not be used to 
collect any claim or enforce any property right. 

Mr. LEWIS. Which is equivalent to prohibiting America 
from using its vessels anywhere under the circumstances set 
forth in the amendment? - 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Yes; for the collection of any claim or 
enforcement of any right concerning any franchise or conces- 
sion held by any American citizen or corporation abroad any- 
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where. I see no call for such an amendment, Mr. President. I 
can see no reason why, if it is to be adopted at all, it should 
not apply to the whole world, for I think we ought not to with- 
hold any demonstration against certain nations by our -naval 
vessels by law, leaving it open to make such demonstrations 
against other nations. I can use no reason why we should to 
this bill add this kind of an amendment, which is sure to be 
thrown in our faces in the first diplomatic controversy that 
may arise concerning any property right; and I hope that the 
amendment will not prevail. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, as a matter of principle the 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin appeals to me very 
strongly. My mind revolts at the idea of attempting to collect 
a debt, either public or private, by force or by putting in fear, 

On the other hand, it is the duty of the Government to protect 
its citizens in their rights, and one of those rights may be the 
collection of a debt from another Government or the citizen of 
another Government, where the citizen has no remedy what- 
ever unless his rights are enforced by his own Government. 
While I should be sorry to see the Government of the United 
States using the ships of its Navy to collect the debts of its 
citizens, I think circumstances may arise—in fact, I think they 
have arisen on occasions—when it will be absolutely necessary 
for this Government to take that course, in order to protect the 
rights of its own citizens. 

I should not like to see that right on the part of the Govern- 
ment, or the duty that is imposed upon it, taken away; and for 
that reason, Mr. President, I shall feel myself compelled to vote 
against this amendment, however much I may agree with the 
sentiment that is contained in its provisions. I think it would 
be an unfortunate thing for the Government to allow it to go 
out to the world that the debts of its citizens in foreign coun- 
tries may be absolutely repudiated and that the Government 
will take no such step as will be efficient in order to enforce 
the collection of such debts. 

Mr. KENYON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Gallinger Lewis Sherman 
Beckham Harding Lippitt Shields 
Brandegee Hardwick McCumber Simmons 
Broussard Hughes Martin Smith, Ariz, 
Bryan Husting Norris Stone 
Catron James Oliver Sutherland 
Chamberlain Johnson, Me. Overman Swanson 
Chilton Johnson, S. Dak, Page 

Clapp Jones Penrose Thomas 
Clarke, Ark. Kenyon Pittman Tillman 
Culberson Kern Poindexter Townsend 
Cummins La Follette Pomerene Underwood 
Dillingham Lane Ransdell Vardaman 
Fletcher Lee, Md. Sheppard alsh 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to state that the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Surry], the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Surril, the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren], and the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] are absent on official 
business, being conferees on the Agricultural appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-six Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The question is on 
the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] 
to the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FOLLETTE]. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the Chair advises me 
that the pending question is upon the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. I understood that the amendment of the 
Senator from Nebraska to the amendment which I offered on 
yesterday had been accepted by the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. The amendment that I offered yesterday was 
accepted. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
to be advised. 

Mr. NORRIS. But I have made another motion, to add, after 
the word “nature,” in the Senator’s amendment, where it says, 
“any kind, class, or nature,” the words “of any individual, 
firm, or corporation,” so as to limit the claim in that way. If 
the Senator has the amendment before him, it makes the same 
limitation in regard to the first part of the amendment which 
the Senator already has as to the latter part. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have it in my mind; and, if I may 
be permitted to do so, I will accept the amendment of the 
Senator from Nebraska as perfecting my amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has permission to ac- 
cept it. The question now is on the amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin as modified. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 


If I am in crror about it, I should like 
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Mr. LEWIS. Before the Senator we could not hear 
the modification over here, and would like to know what it is. 
What modification is it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will please read the 
amendment as modified. 

The Secrerary. On page 172, after the word “paid,” in line 
13, it is proposed to insert: 

Provided, That no battleship, battle cruiser, scout cruiser, to o- 
boat destroyer, or submarine herein appropriated for shall be employed 
in any manner to coerce or compe! the collection of any pecuniary claim 
of any kind, class, or nature of any individual, firm, or corporation, or 
to enforce any claim of right to any grant or concession for or on 
behalf of any private citizen, copartnership, or corporation of the 
United States. 

Mr. La Forrerre resumed the speech begun by him on yester- 
day. The entire speech is as follows: 

Wednesday, July 19, 1916. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, we are about to pass in 
the Congress of the United States a military program that will 
impose upon the people of this Nation the greatest tax burden 
for an alleged preparedness against an alleged danger that has 
ever been known in any country at peace with all the world. 

Sir, one year ago Congress appropriated for all military pur- 

that is to say, for the Army, the Navy, the coast defenses 
(fortifications), the Military Academy, the Naval Academy, and 
pensions—the total sum of $429,234,515. 

And now, within the short space of 12 months, for precisely 
the same military purposes, it is proposed that we shall appro- 
priate $844,319,152. s 

Mr. President, there is not a man in the United States Sen- 
ate who would have had the hardihood one year ago to pro- 
pose such an increase or to suggest an appropriation of such 
magnitude for military purposes. And there is not a Senator 
on this floor who would have dared to vote for such an appro- 
priation—not one. 

And yet one year ago the European war was at high tide. 
Then, as now, we contemplated with horror the spectacle of one- 
half the people of the world at the throats of their fellow men; 
and everything that could strike terror to the hearts of human 
beings was taking place on the battle fields across the Atlantic. 
Everything that could appeal to the Congress of the United 
States to make an extravagant and unprecedented expenditure of 
the people’s money for military purposes existed 12 months ago 
just as much as it exists now. But at that time $429,000,000 was 
appropriated. It is proposed practically to double that appro- 
priation now. What has occurred to change the perspective? 

I will tell you, Mr. President, what has oceurred since. The 
stage has been set, the scenery has been put in place, the music 
has been attnned, the curtain has been run up, everything that 
could possibly play upon the emotions of the American people 
has been set to work and paid for in order that this result might 
be produced: Picture shows; works of fiction, running serially 
in the magazines; advertisements; editorials, alleging that our 
country is in danger from a foreign foe; the columns of the 
newspapers given over to a spurious propaganda, and all with 
the definite object of terrorizing the public and forcing the en- 
actment of legislation for the great military and naval program 
now before the Congress. 

I see about me many Senators who represent the States where 
there are great munition plants. The larger the appropriations 
for military purposes the better satisfied are these Senators. 
But how about the taxpayers who make no profits out of the 
manufacture of munitions of war? Eight hundred and forty- 
four million dollars is the measure of the load which goes upon 
the bended backs of the American people this year, and why? 
If it is necessary now, why was it not necessary one year ago? 
You had all the military power of Germany, all the military 
power of England, of France, of Russia, of Italy, of Austria- 
Hungary full in your eye at that time. You knew their battle- 
ships; you knew their naval strength. Why did you not then 
propose this great increase in appropriations for the Army and 
Navy? 

Why, beeause the national imagination had not then been 
fired; had not then been worked up to the piteh of patriotic 
fervor that would countenance committing the eountry to this 
extraordinary and unjustifiable expenditure. The efforts of 
the vendors of the instruments of death to enhance their profits, 
to make new and continuing markets for their products, had not 
then borne fruit. Their campaign for the past year has been 
prosecuted with all the power organized wealth can command. 
What is the result? Congress is in a panic. Their program is 
accepted. One year ago it would have been pitched out of the 
window as a piece of impudent graft. 

REASON FOR PREPAREDNESS PROGRAM. 


Mr. President, the interests that are behind this preparedness 
program in the United States do not fear Germany, do not fear 


England, do not fear any nation on this earth; but they do 
want a large Army, they do want a large Navy. It fits into the 
commercial, industrial, and imperialistic schemes of the great 
financial masters of this country. 

Senators may think it expedient to vote for this increased 
appropriation at this time. The people may be under a certain 
vague fear and in doubt now, but when they see that their 
fears have been played upon, when the tax burden comes, when 
the weight begins to press down, when you double on every mem- 
ber of the family the cost of sustaining this military program, 
then you will be called to account, then you will have to answer 
their stern, deliberate, second judgment. 

The danger of an attack upon our country has been made to 
appear very real and very imminent. It has been painted in 
lurid colors—moving pictures showing New York's splendid 
edifices toppling to destruction, under the shots of enemy guns, 
the enemy garbed to convey the idea that they are Germans; 
volumes written to show New York and New Orleans and San 
Francisco already captured; that the foreign hordes are sweep- 
ing across the country—have these volumes been sent to you, 
Senators? I have received them. Who do you suppose pays 
for all this? Why, the Du Pont Powder Co. had a hand in it; 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. doubtless made its contribution of mil- 
lions of money. It was paid for out of the bloody profits made 
from shipping arms and ammunition abroad within the last year. 

True, the American people may be influenced by the adver- 
tisements of the Bethlehem Steel Co., may be swayed by the 
headlines and editorials of the great metropolitan press. They 
may be deeply moved, the blood may tingle and the pulse 
quicken to the strains of hundreds of bands playing as hundreds 
of thousands of men and women march in parade; but when it 
is known that many American citizens felt impelled to march in 
fear of a penalty—the loss of wages or of being discharged—it 
alters folks’ attitude as to the impressiveness of such demonstra- 
tions. 

I came to the Senate one morning, prompted to introduce 
a resolution of investigation regarding the preparedness parade 
here in Washington, becanse I was in receipt of complaints from 
many of the Government employees, who were made to feel that 
they were being coerced to march. The Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Lane] told me only a few days afterwards that when riding 
up on the street car in the morning he heard two plainly dressed 
men discussing the fact that against their will they had been 
compelled to march in the parade. Many other instances have 
doubtless come to the attention of other Senators. The same sit- 
uation prevailed elsewhere. I have been informed that in Chi- 
cago and other cities workmen were coerced to march in the 
parades by their employers. While the masses of marchers and 
the spectators were doubtless sincere in expressions of enthu- 
siasm, nevertheless these parades are a part of the deliberate 
scheme to move the American people to sustain these enormous 
appropriations for an increased Army and an increased Navy. 

What do we want of an increased Navy and an increased 
Army such as this great military program provides? What 
changed conditions warrant doubling the appropriations of a 
year ago? 

Mr. President, there is absolutely nothing in the situation, 
nothing in the conditions that can be made to justify placing 
this extortionate tax burden upon the people of the United 
States. There is not one substantial reason why this Congress 
should double the appropriation for military purposes at this 
time. 

OUR COAST DEFENSES. 


It is claimed that we are preparing for defense, not for ag- 
gression. Logically, we should inquire first of all as to our coast 
defenses, should we not? What about our coast defenses? 

The highest authority on this subject is Gen. Erasmus 
Weaver. He is a member of the General Staff, 2 member of 
the Board of Ordnance and Fortifications, and a member of the 
Joint Army and Navy Board. In his testimony given a few 
months ago before the House Committee on Military Affairs he 
said: 


We have the best coast defenses in the world. The guns now 
ted and those contemplated will give us an entirely satisfactory 


Again Gen. Weaver, testifying before the same committee, 
recommended that 11,000 men, including officers, should be 
added to the Coast Artillery. Representative McKerrar, a 
member of the House Committee on Military Affairs, ques- 
tioned him further: 


es, 
Mr. MCKeLLaR. Your idea is that your guns are suficient now? 
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Gen. Weaver. The guns now mounted and those contemplated will 
give us an entirely satisfactory defense. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. You do not take any stock in this idea that the ships 
of foreign nations carrying guns of longer range can silence your guns? 

Gen. Weaver. No. 

Gen. Weaver's statement has been given little, if any, pub- 
licity in the press of the country; and yet he is the highest 
authority, and his integrity and ability entitle him to supreme 
confidence. If some subordinate officer of the Army or Navy 
urges an unlimited increase, his testimony is blazoned on the 
front pages of the great dailies of the country, which, respond- 
ing to the advertising power back of immense preparedness, also 
surrender their editorial good will to their advertising space. A 
business man who may know nothing of military equipment, if 
he boosts for big preparedness appropriations, gets the front page. 
But Gen. Weaver's testimony, of such profound interest to the 
people of the country, would have been buried in oblivion of 
the Government report, except as it has been cited by two or 
three Congressmen in the debates and printed by the few sur- 
viving public-spirited newspapers and magazines. 

I call another high authority as to our coast defenses. Gen. 
Nelson A. Miles, late head of the Army, testified before the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs of the House of Representatives 
that— 


During the last 30 years the Government has spent approximately 
$200,000,000 for our coast defense. 


Think of it! We have already expended $200,000,000 upon 
our coast defenses. We are this year adding $40,000,000 more 
to that amount. 

I do not speak in disparagement of expenditures of this class, 
I give them my cordial support. Coast fortifications, coast ar- 
tillery, and a sufficient mobile force of soldiers for coast and 
border defense I will as strongly support as any other Senator 
here. They are for defense. They can not be used for over- 
seas conquest; they can not be used to coerce weaker nations in 
the interest of speculative investors in foreign countries. They 
offer little or no inducement for powerful war traders to lobby 
Congress for extravagant appropriations. They constitute one 
class of expenditures for preparedness which makes for peace 
instead of war. ; 


OUR GUNS SUPERIOR TO THOSE AT THE DARDANELLES, 


You Democrats can save your party a bad score in your record 
if you will go back to the position that the President took one 
year ago, when, with the assembled Congress before him, he 
said that he would not consent that our country should be made 
a military camp. 

Gen. Miles retired—but retired with an experience that 
strengthens and seasons the judgment tostified on this subject. 
He had seen war, the real thing, covering a period of nearly 50 
years of the history of the United States. Listen to what he 
says: 

I am 3 to say that our coasts are as well defended as the 


coasts of any somp and with the same class of high-power guns and 
heavy projectiles. ey are 


better in some respects than the guns that 
are mounted at the Dardanelles, which have resisted the most powerful 
Sps of war of the British and French Navies. 

he resalts at Alexandria, Port Arthur, and at the Dardanelles fur- 
nish sufficient evidence that guns on board ships are no match for coast 
fortifications and submarine guns. 

I cite the testimony of another authority of the highest rank 
as to our coast defenses being able to withstand the attack of 
any navy in the world. Admiral Frank F, Fletcher, chief of the 
Atlantic Fleet, the ranking officer of our Navy, says: 

It has been recently forcibly demonstrated that ship attacks on forts 
are futile. This war has conclusively demonstrated what oy mili- 
tary strategist knew before, that it is impossible for sea craft to suc- 
cessfully attack land fortifications. 

Against the opinions of the doughty warriors of the Senate, 
great though their military wisdom may be, I put the judg- 
ment of Gen. Weaver, who says that “ we have the best coast 
defenses of the world“; the judgment of Gen. Miles, who says 
that “our coasts are as well defended as the coasts of any 
country, with the same high-power guns and heavy projectiles, 
better in some respects than the guns mounted at the Darda- 
nelles, which have resisted the most powerful ships of war of 
the British and French Navies”; and the judgment of Admiral 
Fletcher, who says that “this war has conclusively demon- 
strated that it is impossible for sea craft to successfully attack 
land fortifications.” 

Ah! But the military geniuses of the Senate suggest that the 
enemy may land an army at some point on our open and un- 
fortified coasts. 

THE TWO OCEANS—NATURE’S DEFENSES, 
But hold fast to your fears, Senators, and be of good cheer. 


There is still hope for our country. Gen. Miles offers some relief 
from utter despair, I quote from his testimony as to the ability 


of a foreign enemy to “land an army upon our open and un- 
fortified coasts.” He says: 

EEEE ud GOD ahige oad move AE TE the Atlentic Cithoat 
being disturbed by any naval power, and they could land, They cer- 
tainly could not go into any port. They could not go into our ports 
any more than they could go through the Dardanelles, That has been 
demonstrated. Our forts are equip) and fortified as well as the 
Dardanelles. Suppose they got that far—as to landing at some remote 
point—if we could not gather enough men in the Army and militia 
and by other means to destroy that army before they could send their 
or ny and get another load, I would want to move to some other 

Mr. President, I am curious to know how many Senators have 
studied the testimony of experts on the question of attacking 
an enemy country three or four thousand miles distant. We 
have been warned and badgered and frightened that invasion 
from some unknown source might happen to us in this country, 
and I think perhaps it has temporarily produced in the public 
mind a state of apprehension and dread. 

Telfer-Smolett, of the English Army, is recognized as an 
authority on over-seas military expeditions. He made a special 
study of this subject, and was accorded a gold medal on his 
thesis. I wonder if Senators have any conception of what a job 
itis. It would take, according to this English military authority, 
270 troop-transport vessels to move an army of from 72,000 to 
96,000 men—that is, two corps—including two divisions of cav- 
alry, across the sea to make an attack. Now, just think of it a 
moment! These 270 transports and other necessary ships would 
constitute the greatest collection of vessels in one body that has 
been seen together in the history of the naval operations of the 
world. If Germany wanted to send an army of a hundred thou- 
sand men—and Germany is the scare country for the munition 
makers and preparedness propagandists—if she wanted to 
send over to this country a hundred thousand men from 
her shores, a distance of 4,000 miles, she would necessarily 
have to have 270 transports, and then she would have to add to 
that fleet the necessary vessels for heavy artillery and all of the 
military equipment that would go with an army of a hundred 
thousand men. She would have a flect moving across the At- 
lantic, when distributed so that they could sail without peril 
to each other, of some 5 or 6 miles in extent for the front 
line and from 10 to 12 miles in depth. These unarmed ves- 
sels, carrying an army of only 100,000 across from the other 
side to assail us, would have to be literally surrounded by a 
navy, and then there would be every possible peril of their 
destruction by mines and submarines—leaving the master ships 
and other sea craft of our Navy wholly out of consideration. 

Never in the history of the world, according to my reading, 
has an army been moved over-seas and landed in any enemy 
country under hostile guns. The only time when it was ever 
undertaken was when the English attempted to land their army 
at the Dardanelles—as a military undertaking the most melan- 
choly failure of the whole war. 

Rear Admiral Knight, member of the General Board and 
president of the Naval War College, gave some testimony be- 
fore the House Committee on Naval Affairs, which is very 
important on this point. True, he was not testifying as to the 
difficulties of a European power or of Japan attempting an 
over-seas expedition to land an army upon our coast. He was 
testifying as to sending an army, convoyed by our Navy, over 
to defend the Philippines. But while the distance would be 
greater for such an expedition to the Philippines than for an 
over-seas expedition from Europe or Japan against our country, 
nevertheless the admiral’s reasoning as to the difficulties at- 
tending an over-seas expedition applied to an attack on us by 
a foreign power is distinctly in point. 

IMPOSSIBLE TO MOVE GREAT ARMY OVER-SBAS. 

He said that it was practically an impossibility to convey 
an army across 7,000 miles of water to prosecute a campaign. 
I do not want to misquote him. Let me get his exact language. 

Admiral Knight, being questioned on this subject by Repre- 
sentative CALLAWay, a member of the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs of the House, answered: 


The supplies needed to maintain the 
Five or six hundred thousand tons of 


would granuly get foul. 8 ht to have docks where the bottoms 
can be cleaned. They are subject in their progress over t 7,000 
miles, throughout a large part of the time, to the possibilities of attack 
from the enemy's torpedo craft and other craft of that kind. Their 
lines of communication, after they get to the point 7,000 miles away, 
are constantly liable to interruption and would inevitably be inter- 
rupted; and yet they depend on those long lines, stretching away back 
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to the home ports, for the very vital th! to thelr lite for 
coal and =e and reinforcements, if reinforcements become neces- 
sary, and all sorts of things, A fleet going out there would be accom- 

nied, uecessarily, by a tremendous attendant fleet, a train, as we call 
t, of auxiliary ammunition ships, hospital ships, and so forth. 

"The problem of conducting such a train as that in going thousands 
of miles throu, host'le waters is probably the most serious prob! 
that could possibly be put up to a commander in chief. 

The personnel, the officers and men, of a fleet moving under those 
conditions would be subject to conditions which are so trying that it is 
very difficult to picture them without some little experience. Constant! 
on the watch, Sgae A threatened, constantly on the alert to poe 
against some danger which may come out of the darkness or ont of the 
fog at any moment upon them, after moving that distance they wouid 
be broken down, they would be tired, they would need rest. They would 
have no secure place to rest. Your fleet would get ont there with its 
material in very bad condition, its personne! in perhaps worse e 
tion, and when ot there it would have no place to go for refittin 
for any purpose whatever. It would be not unlike the proposition w. ich 
confronted, Admiral Rojestvensky when he went out to the east and 
met the Japanese fleet, and you know what happened to him. He had 

a larger feet than the enemy had, distinctiy. 

I would not like to be considered as attempting anything like a com- 

lete answer to your question, nor could I give such an answer witbout 
king here all day. 

He has presented only a few of the many reasons why an enemy 
can not transport a large army thousands of miles over-sea to 
attack another country; and when it is proposed to put upon 
the American people the expense of maintaining a great navy, 
under the pretense that it is to protect our coast from invasion, 
the evidence is against the proposition. There is no rational 
reason for it. No evidence, from history or from military au- 


thority can be called to support it. 
AN INSUPERABLE UNDERTAKING. 


Now listen to a further questioning of the admiral by the 
Representative: 


Mr. CaLLaway. I want to get a concise statement. You consider the 
enormous dangers of transporting a fleet across a great expanse of 
hostile water 

Admiral Kxicutr, And Sk it. 

Mr. Cattaway. And maintain Hay Be 

Admiral KNIGHT. — I think those dangers are almost insuperable. 


Admiral KNIGHT. Yes. paR 
5 And the maintaining of it is necessary to the con- 

Admiral KNIGHT., Yes. 
waaay CaLLaway. And you say those difficultics are almost insuper- 

Admiral KNIGRT. The difficulties are almost insuperable. 

There you have it. 

Our coast defenses are the best in the world; our guns many 
of them superior to those at the Dardanelles, and those at the 
Dardanelles defied the combined power of Great Britain and 
France, and made that first attempt in the history of the world 
to land an over-sea military force under hostile guns a disas- 
trous and humiliating failure to Great Britain, costing a tre- 
mendous, needless loss of life, and the expenditure of vast 
sums of money and shaking confidence of the world in all naval 
calculations. 

But, Mr. President, more than this, the transportation of an 
army of only 100.000 men, with horses, field guns mammoth 
siege guns, equipment, and ammunition, including a base of sup- 
ply thousands of miles over-seas to be landed in this country, is 
a monster undertaking without a precedent or a parallel. Ac- 
cording to all military authorities which I have been able to 
consult, it is agreed that such an expedition must be kept to- 
gether; that it must be subject to the delays incident to the de- 
velopment of latent difficulties in the motive power of each 
vessel, to storms at sea, to attacks in transit, and that the con- 
voy of one such expedition alone, to say nothing of the return 
trips necessary to reinforce such an army, is involved in such 
an infinite number of hazards as to render the undertaking 
practically insuperable. 

COUNTRY is VICTIM OF A CONSPIRACY, 

Gen. Miles says “it is an unsupposable thing.” Admiral 
Knight says “the dangers of transporting a fleet across a 
great expanse of water and maintaining it are almost in- 
superable.” I say, then, that plain common sense and mili- 
tary authority confirm the stubborn fact, which history teaches 
and our experience fortifies, namely, that the two oceans are 
a great natural barrier against an over-seas expedition to land 
an army of invasion upon our coasts. 

And when it is remembered that our coast defenses, protect- 
ing all our great harbors, inlets, and cities, are impregnable, that 
submarines can patrol all our coasts, that mines can be laid 
wherever needed, that transportable field guns of the greatest 
range and power can be expeditiously transported to any part of 
our open coasts—leaving out of consideration our Navy as a 
weapon of defense, on which we have expended $1,655,928,647 
in the last 15 years, which is more than any other nation in the 
world except England has appropriated for like purposes—re- 
membering all this, it seems to me that a just consideration for 


necessary 


the taxpayers of the country ought to halt us in this mad race 
to become the greatest military Government in the world. 

Mr. President, I think I would fight—I never have been ac- 
cused up to the present time in any kind of a contest of letting 
the other fellow see my back—and I am as ready as any man 
to go into the ranks to fight, when there is something to fight 
for; but I object, Mr. President, to a game, a plan, a conspiracy , 
to force upon this country a big army and a big navy, to use 
the treasure of the country, and if need be the lives of its peo- 
ple, to make good the foreign speculation of a few unscrupulous 
masters of finance. 


OUR WNAYY, 


The proof is overwhelming that our coast defenses are suffi- 
cient to withstand any over-seas attack. The proof is over- 
whelming that a three or four thousand mile over-seas military 
expedition against us is practically an insuperable undertaking. 
The proof is likewise overwhelming that with modern sub- 
marines and modern anchored marine mines and portable long- 
range guns, we have in fact no such thing as an open and unde- 
fended coast line. Let us see about the strength of our Navy. 

The supreme thing in the Navy, we are told, is the battleship. 
That is the reason why we have 10 of them loaded onto us here 
in this bill that were not in the bill as it passed the House. 
The battleship is the standard of the strength and power of 
the Navy. We are told—a little bit vaguely, I venture to say 
(maybe another naval engagement will revise that telling)—but 
we are told now, by the exponents of a big navy and a big army 
and an unlimited expenditure of the people’s money to pay 
for it, that the recent naval battle at Jutland demonstrated that 
the battleship is to be taken as the test of naval strength. Now, 
accepting that, let us see where our Navy stands, and what it 
is our duty to do. 

Mr. President, at the present time we have in our Navy 42 
battleships, and Admiral Blue says: 

We have more auxillary craft than any other nation maintains in 
time of peace. 

Eighteen months ago—now, that is not very long in navy 
building—Admiral Frank F. Fletcher, commander in chief of 
the Atlantic Fleet, was examined before the House Committee 
on Naval Affairs of this Congress. Mr. President, that com- 
mittee made a very thorough investigation. ‘Three massive 
volumes of testimony were taken to ascertain the conditions 
upon which to predicate legislation. 


ADMIRAL FLETCHER MAKES IMPORTANT ADMISSIONS. 


Mr. BUTLER is a member of the Naval Affairs Committee of 
the House of Representatives. Remember that he had the head 
of the Atlantic Fleet of the United States on the witness stand: 

Mr. Butter. We have been put down as second, third, or fourth in 


the number of ships. Is ah that true? 
Admiral FLETCHER. That is about our relative position—second or 


He did not put us down to fourth place. He got as close to it 
as he could. He strained a bit to put us down to third place, as 
will appear afterwards. 

Mr. BUTLER. Where do we stand, Admiral? 

Admiral FLETCHER. I have not rsonally gone into that, but I 
have estimates that place us about tht rd e present time. 

That is better than fourth, Now, I want you to watch the 
testimony of the admiral for a little while. 

Mr. BUTLER. Are we s enough to offer a docided resistance at 
this time against any anuo 

Admiral FLETCHER. Not against all nations. 

What do these men of the Navy want? It is their business. 
They are prejudiced witnesses and their testimony in this im- 
portant event is to be considered in that light. They want a 
big Navy. Aside from the selfish considerations of promotion 
and all that, it is their training; it is their life. We would 
be the same in their position, I have no doubt, but I beg of you 
te take that inte account in considering their evidence. 

Mr. BUTLER had asked: 

Are we strong enough to offer a decided resistance at this time 
against any nation? 

The admiral replied: 

Not against all nations. 

Is not that a curious answer? Mr. Burn followed it up: 

Mr. BUTLER, I do not mean in a combination. 

Admiral FLETCHER. Not against the most powerful nation. 

Mark his answer: NOT AGAINST THE MOST POWERFUL NATION.” 

Did any of you see this statement of the admiral that we 
need fear but one nation, played up in the newspapers? For 
over two years Germany has been held up as a threat to this 
country. Admiral Fletcher admits here plainly, and he says 
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more plainly further on, that there is but one navy in the world 
superior to ours—the navy of England. 

You have been terrorized about Germany’s navy. Have you 
forgotten that the German Navy is but little more than one-half 
the size of the British Navy; that it was held in limbo under 
the guns of Helgoland during 18 months or more of this war? 
It took the greater part of the British Navy to tie it up. Is 


there not a lesson in that for us? Germany, with a navy only | 


a little more than half as big as that of Great Britain, by add- 
ing to it the modern accessories of defense, prevented Great 
Britain from landing on German soil. 


Thursday, July 20, 1916, 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, yesterday I had just 
begun to present the facts with respect to our Navy by quoting 
from the testimony taken by the committees of Congress. Now, 
Mr. President, I want to offer a little more evidence, expert in its 
character, as bearing upon the strength of our Navy as com- 
pared with the leading navies of the world. 

Congressman Witherspoon, lately deceased, a former member 
of the committee of the House, possessed, I believe, more accu- 
rate and technical information with regard to our Navy and the 
navies of the world than any man in public life. I find his 
questioning of expert witnesses of special value and importance 
in getting at the truth. I read from his examination of Admiral 
Fletcher. This was a little more than 18 months ago, At that 
time we had 40 battleships in our Navy. We now have 42. 
. Mr. Witherspoon took up, one after another, the navies of 
the world and subjected Admiral Fletcher to a cross-examina- 
tion as to our comparative strength when tested as against the 
navy of each one of these nations; and I want to go over that. 
First he takes England, and he says: 


ENGLAND. 


Mr. WITHERSPOON. Admiral, I understand you to state, in answer to 
Mr. Burlnn's questions, that we are not ‘able to defend ourselves 
against the most powerful nation. Did I understand you correctly? 

Admiral FLETCHER. Yea, 

Mr. Wirurnsroox. How many battleships has England got? 

Admiral FLETCHER. According to this table here [indicating] Eng- 
land hag 20 drendnaughts built. 

Mr. WitHersroon, The total number? How many has she in all? 

Admiral Firercuer. This table puts it at 60. 

Mr. WiIrnunsroox. I did not ask about that statement. I have seen 
that old statement before. I do not care anything about that state- 
ment. The Navy Yearbook puts the number of English battleships— 
completed, building, and authorized—at 72. Now, your idea is that If 
thoxe 72 ships were pitted against ours, we could not be able to resist 
them ; is that it? 

Admiral FLETCHER. We could resist them; but we would probably 
be defeated. 

Mr. Wirurnsroox. That is what I mean; we could not resist them 
successfully. 

Admiral FLSTCHER. No; all else being equal. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. It has been told this committee by high authori- 
ties in the Navy artment—among others, Admiral Vrecland—that if 
we had a war with England, on account of its relations with other 
nations in Europe, it could not afford to send more than 50 per cent 
of its ships against us. Do you believe that is so? 

Admiral Fietcuen. That is a question of policy and of political con- 
ditions in Europe, upon which I would not 5 to pass judgment. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Then your statement that we could not resist 
England would be on the assumption that she could send her entire 
fleet, or more than one-half of it, against us? 

Admiral FLETCHER. Yes, sir; she would control the sea if she could 
De there a more powerful fleet than ours. 

T, WirHexspoon, Or not afraid with war with the rest of the 
world; not afraid to take all the ships away from her own coast and 
to send all of them, or a large majority of them, against us? Your 
statement is based on that? 

Admiral Furrcuer. Yes, sir. It is based on actual superiority. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Well, on the assumption which certain naval 
experts have told us ts correct—that she could not send more than 50 
per cent of her 72 against us—you would not — 4 then that we would 
not be able to resist them successfully, would you 


Mark you, Mr. President, at the time this testimony was given 
we had 40 battleships and England had 72. The question sub- 
mitted to the admiral by Judge Witherspoon is: 


On awe m inet * * that = could not z Beara than 50 
per cen er us, you would not say t t we would 
not be able to resist them — . would you? 

Admiral FLETCHER., I would not like to pass judgment upon a sup- 
posititious case of that kind. 

Mr. Wirnersroox, What I am asking you about—without going Into 
it more carefully—is this: You do not mean to say that we not 
successfully resist them? 

Admiral FLETCHER. Could not successfully resist a power Hke Eng- 
land If she utilized only half of her force against us? 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Yes, sir. 

Admiral FLETCHER. That question I would not like to pass judgment 
upon. 

Senators, that may impress you as being a frank answer. 
does not quite seem that way to me. 

Let us go a little further with this witness: 

Mr, Wrrierspoox. It would be a pretty close question, and you 
would not want your statement which you made to Mr. BOTLER to apply 


to that condition? 
Admiral FLETCHER. I am unable to say. 


It 


GERMANY. 

Well, Judge Witherspoon gave him up on England and took 
up Germany next. I want you just to follow his answers on 
Germany: 

Mr. Wrrumrspoon. Now, according to the Nay 
has battleships, built, building, and authorized, 39. 
to the last Navy Yearbook. ould pn say that if she could send al 
those ships against us we would not able to resist them? 

Admiral FLETCHER. I would say that we ought to, if we have the 
greater forces. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Yes; we ought—certainl 

Admiral FLETCHER, Yes, sir. e greater 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Yes; we could. 

Admiral Fiercner. I think so. 

Mr. Wirnznsroox. Now, it has been stated to us that if Germany 
was at war with us she could not afford, either, to send more than one- 
half of her s’ ips against us. 

Admiral FLETCHER. That I do not know. 

Mr. WrirHerspoon. I am not asking whether you do or do not. As- 
suming that she could only send nalf her 89, would you not say that 
we could successfully resist that number? 


He came up to the scratch that time: 


Admiral Fiercuer. Yes, sir; I would say that, if all our force is 
available tu meet her. 

Think of it! The Admiral wanted “all our force” of 40 
battleships in order to successfully resist one-half of the German 
battleship force—or 19 German battleships. 

FRANCE, 

Let us go along with Admiral Fletcher. 
France. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Now, take France. This Spit Yearbook says that 
France bas a grand total of battleships, bulit, building, and authorized, 
of 29—11 less than we bave, 

Admiral ER. Yes. 

Mr. Wirnrasroox. Would you not say, if she sent all of hers against 
us, we would be able to successfully resist them? 

Admiral FLETCHER. Yes; our forces available betng the greater. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. And if she only sent one-half of them, we would 
not have much of a fight, would we? 

Admiral FLETCHER. No; we ought not to. 

Mr. WIrunnsroox. That is the way I look at it. 

JAPAN, 


Yearbook, Germany 
That is, accordin 


we ought, and we could, 
orce should win. 


Now he takes up 


Mr. WITHERSPOON. Here is Japan, which according to the Navy Year- 
book, has only 19 battleships, or 21 less than we have got. If Japan 
should send all of ber 19 against us, do you not think we would be able 


successfully to resist them 
Admiral FLETCHER, Yes, 
to meet them at the time. 


Mr. TILLMAN. The Panama Canal was closed at that time. 
That is why he put in that “if.” 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. 


Mr. Wirnunsroox. And if she did not send but half of them, there 
would not be much of a 8 would there? 

Admiral FLETCHER. Probably not. 

RUSSIA, 

Mr. Wirnunsroor. Now, here is Russia, that the Navy Yearbook 
says has a grand total of 15 battleships, completed and building. If 
she should send all of them against us, would you not say that we 
could successfully resist them? 

Admiral FLETCHER. Yes, sir. 


And he did not qualify it at all. He just stiffened up, you 
know, to meet that, and said, without any equivocation or 
qualification whatever, that we could meet those Russian battle- 
ships; and I am gratified that he admitted hat much, anyhow. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. And if she sent half of them, there would not be 
any fight at all. would there? 

Admiral FLETCHER. Not much, 

$ ITALY. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Here is Italy that has a grand total, accordin, 
to the Navy Yearbook, cf 17 battleships. We could successfully res 
them whether she sent all of them or a part of them, could we not? 

Admiral FLETCHER. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Yes; I do, too. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Now, Austria-Hungary, e to the 
Yearbook, 3 total of battleships, built and ullding, 
We could suc Hy resist them, could we not? 

Admiral I think so. 

ENGLAND ALONE TO FEAR. 

Mr, WITHERSPOON. Then what nation is there that we are not pre- 
pared to successfully resist? There is not one on earth, is there, 
Admiral—not a axle one? 

Admiral FLETCHER. Well, Judge, I think there is. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Well, which one? I have gone through the big 
ones. Teli me which one, 

Admiral FLETCHER. I should say England bas a navy so much more 
powerful than that of any other nation in the world that she could 
easily keep control of the seas. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON., England. Well, what other one, then? 


Now, note his answer, and let it stand out plainly in this 
record. 

Admiral FLETCHER, I do not think that we need greatly fear any other 
single nation. 

So this German bugaboo goes down before the testimony of 
the commander in chief of the Atlantic Fleet. 


Mr. WirHersroox. There is no other nation, except England, that 
in your judgment we could not successfully defend ourselyes against; 
I mean, except gland, 

Admiral FLETCHER. I think that is correct. 


I should say so, if our forces were free 


0 


Yes. 
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We haye the truth at last. Let the whole country know it. 
Without any additions to our Navy whatever, it is to-day super- 
ior to that of any nation on earth excepting England. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the Senator believe there are half a 
dozen newspapers in the United States that would have published 
that testimony? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; I believe not. I think it has never 
been published to the people of the country. 

Mr. THOMAS, I will state that I saw it in but one periodical, 
and that was Pearson's Magazine. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is a fearless magazine. Its policy 
is to keep free from advertising influence. It has done good 
work on this preparedness issue. 


SHIP FOR SHIP WE EQUAL ENGLAND. 


Now, Mr. Witherspoon starts in to show that, ship for ship, 
gun for gun, our Navy is superior to that of England’s—not in 
numbers, but ship for ship. 


Mr. Witnersroox. Has England got any such powerful ships in her 
navy as we have, or have you ever studied that? 

Admiral FLETCHER, Yes, 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Have you ever taken up the English ships and 
compared them with American ships, so as to form your own judgment 
as 1 52 8 she had any such ships as we have? Do you think 

e has 

Admiral Frercurr. She has many ships which are very nearly of the 
same power as our own ships of the same time of building. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Let us see about that, now. I do not believe she 
has, although you know more about it than I do. 


He was pretty liberal with the admiral. 


In this Navy Yearbook, which gives us a list of the English vattle- 
ships, I find that the last fve dreadnaughts that England has bullit 
or is building are named the Royal Sovereign, Royal Oak, Ramillics, 
Revolution, and Revenge, each of which has a tonnage of 26,000. 

Admiral FLETCHER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. And we have two ships, the Pennsylvania and 
No. 39, which have a tonnage of 31,400, and then we have authorized 
three more which are to have a tonnage, as I understand, of 31,800. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thirty-two thousa 

Mr. Witnersroon. Thirty-two thousand tons. In other words, the 
tonnage of the Pennsylvania and No. 39 is 5,400 more than that of 
the last five English dreadnaughts that are building, and the last three 
dreadnaughts that we are building have a tonnage of 6,000 tons 
greater than the last five Englith ships. Do you mean that those ships 
are equal to ours? 

Admiral FLETCHER, No; I do not say that. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Do you regard them as inferior to ours? 

Admiral Furreren. Yes; as near as we can estimate it. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. I do, too; and the armament of those five ships 
is cight 15-inch guus, while the armaments of the five American ships 
is twelve 14-inch guns. Which is more powerful armament, eight 15- 
inch guns or twelve 14-inch guns? 

Admiral FLETCHER. I think tho twelve 14-inch guns more powerful, 
but I am not sure that opinion is concurred in by all authorities. 


AMERICAN SHIPS SUPERIOR. 


Mr. Wirurnsroox. Then, according to your judgment, the last five 
ships in both navics show a superlority of the American ships to the 
English suiper iN 

Admiral FLETCHER. Yes. 

Mr. Wrriensrooy. Have you compared the English ships, ship by 
ship, with ours, to form the same kind of judgment as to which is 
superlor as you have jnst formed in reference to the last five? 

Admiral FLETCHER. Not In detail; no. 


I think Judge Witherspoon would have been quite warranted 
in saying to him—he ought to have that information—that as 
the head of the active Navy of this country he ought to know 
what the Yearbook could tell him regarding the navies of the 
world. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON- Have you compared the English ships, ship by 
ship, with ours, to form the same kind of judgment as to which fs 


superior as you have just formed in reference to the last five? 
Admiral FLETCHER. Not in detail; no. 


I will undertake to say that Judge Witherspoon knew ex- 
actly. 


Mr. WITHERSPOON. Then you can not 


ive a judgment as to which 
has got the more powerful, ship for ship, ? 


gland or America? 


Admiral FLETCHER., No; not in detail. In a eral way it has been 
our 8 the committee has appropriated money to build ships 
heavier the ships of foreign countries, 

Mr. WITHERSPOON, Then, understanding your testimony, after re- 


viewing it, do you want us to understand that England is the only 
nation on earth that has a pt that we could not successfully resist? 

Admiral FLETCHER. I think that is the fair conclusion. Yes, sir; at 
the present time, 

So at last our first admiral admits that England has the onty 
WAVY ON THIS EARTH WE CAN NOT SUCCESSFULLY RESIST. 

I am sure Senators who have been following me thus far 
will be very glad to know the views of Admiral Badger upon 
this question of the enlargement of our Navy, and what its 
rank and standing is. 

ADMIRAL BADGER’S TESTIMONY, 


On the same day that Admiral Fletcher gave the foregoing 
testimony Rear Admiral Charles J. Badger, a member of the 
General Board and lately commander in chief of the Atlantic 


Ficet, testifying before the House Committee on Naval Affairs, 
was interrogated by Représentative Witherspoon, as follows: 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Now, Admiral, in your first statement I under- 
stood you to say that our Navy, ship for ship, was as good as the 
navies of other countrics. 

Admiral BADGER. Yes, 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. I want to ask you if it is not a fact that, ship 
for ship, they are better? 

A al Bapcer. I can not answer that absolutely. 
are as good or better. They are not inferior. 


Mr. Witherspoon then examined the witness and elicited from 
him the information that, comparing the last five German and 
American ships under construction, ours, ship for ship, were 
larger and heavier vessels, 

After which the following question was asked: 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Then the fact of ours being so much larger than 
Germany's shows that they are better or we are wasting money in 
building them larger, are we not? 

iral BADGER, Yes. We are building them to be better than the 
German's. That is the idea in building them larger, that they shall be 
better than corresponding ships of other nations, if possible. 


Representative Witherspoon further conducted the examina- 
tion of Admiral Badger, comparing the American Navy with the 
German Navy ship by ship as to tonnage, thickness of armor, 
and destructive foree of armament, eliciting from the witness 
in an examination extending over many pages the statement 
that ship by ship and gun by gun our Navy was superior to that 
of Germany. He concluded this interesting examination with 
the following: ; 

Mr. WiIrnxnsroox. Then there would not be any question about the 
superiority of our Navy; is not that so? 

Admiral BADGER. There are a few other points, but I do not think 
it is necessary to go into them. 

Mr, WITHERSPOON. Well, I wanted to get your view about that, be- 
cause I do not like to hear Americans running around and talking 
about the German Navy being superior to ours. know it is not so. 

Admi Bapcer. You have not heard me say that. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. No; and I am glad that it is so. I hope you 
never will say it, because there is not any truth in it. 

I do not believe any Senator would find himself justified 
by his constituents if he went back to them in the coming 
November and proclaimed that he had voted for a policy 
that contemplated the building of the largest navy in the 
world. I do not believe he would be sustained in his course of 
action. That, however, is the plan upon which we have set out. 
That is the scheme of the gentlemen who are back of this legisla- 
tion. The president of the War College, a member of the General 
Board, Rear Admiral Knight, made it perfectly clear in testimony 
given only a few months ago before the Committee on Naval 
Affairs of the House of Representatives that the plan upon which 
we have started is the building of a navy equal or superior to 
that of England. 

Now, I propose to put that testimony into the Recorp. I 
shall not make any impression upon the Senate with it, but it 
shall be of record that the plan upon which we have started, 
the scheme of appropriations for which the Senate proposes 
to stand in this bill, is the building of a navy equal to or 
greater than that of England. 


PLAN A NAVY EQUAL TO ENGLAND'S, 


In February, 1916, Rear Admiral Knight was questioned by 
Representative OLIVER, of the Committee on Naval Affairs of 
the House of Representatives, and he answered as follows. 


Mr. OLIVER. Just as briefly as you can, will you tell me just how 
many capital ships you calculate we should build by 19257 


Dreadnaughts and the armored cruisers constitute the so- 
called capital ships of any navy, as I understand it. 


Admiral Knicut. In my mind, it has been impossible to arrive at a 
definite figure, because the results of this war may very seriously 
modify the standard toward which we are working. 

Mr. OLIVER. I understand that general statement. 

Admiral Knicut. I mean, for instance, now, the largest navy in the 
world is that of Great Britain. 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes. 

Admiral Kxicur. It fs ae possible that a good many of her ships 
may be destroyed before the war ìs over. If she should bo victorious 
in the war, in spite of losing a good many of her ships she would still 
remain with the largest navy in the world—the largest, although it 
would be much smaller than it is now. 

Mr. OLIVER. What 1 would like to have you do is to state what is 
the standard you have in mind that we have to build to. Perhaps 
that might be modified later, lessened tated; but 


d ll not be 
of vessels destroyed whose p 
ard to which you would be 


a 
Admiral Knicnt. A navy cqual to that which Great Britain had at 
the beginning of the war. € 


Mr. President, that is the plan back of this legislation. 


I believe they 


We 


are to build a Navy equal to that of England at the beginning 
of the war, and that with the prospect that England’s Navy will 
be reduced in strength as a result of the war. 


1916. 


Continuing this testimony: 
Mr. Otiver. How many capital yr EN do you calculate 


will have 
to build In order to have a Navy of that strength? I ask you how 
Many additional capital ships you will have to build? 

Admiral Kxicur. Approximately 20 dreadnaughts. 

Mr. Ouiver. Twenty more dreadnaughts? 

Admiral KNIGHT. enty more dreadnaughts. 

Mr. Ovtver. How many ttle cruisers? 

Admiral Kxieut. Ip addition to the 9 l am recommending for this 
year’s program, I would say 6, making 15 in all. 

Mr. OLiver. Thirty-five capital ships 

Admiral KxicHT, When I snid what Great Britain had at the begin- 
ning of the war, I meant built and building. 

Mr. Orten. How many scouts would you say? 

Admiral KNIGHT. We have none now. I would say 24. 

. — Outver. How many submarines additional to the 75 that we now 
ve 

Admiral Knicut. Seventy-five more. 

Mr. OLiver. Seventy-five more. How many torpedo boats? 

Admiral Kyicut. We have now 75 boats. I would say 75 more. 

In answer to Representative Cattaway Admiral Knight testi- 
fied : 

Mr. Cattaway. Admiral, you stated a while ago that we would have 
to have 20 battleships, 15 battle cruisers, and accompanying craft in 
the way of scouts, torpedo boats, and submarines to make our fleet 
eye to what England's is now; that we would have to have those in 
addition to what we now have. Did you take into consideration in 
that what England might add in the meantime, or would we have to 
curry on a separate building program equal to England's building 


program? 
Admiral Kxianr. I expressed the opinion that In order to be on a 
for us to build be- 


par with England in 1925 it would be necessa 
tween pow and that time the number of ships which you have named, 
and I do not believe that it will be necessary for us to build more than 
that by 1925, in order to find ourselves on a level with England at the 
expira of that time. 


WOULD MEET ENGLAND'S PROGRAM. 


It is perfectly evident, Mr. President, from the testimony of 
Admirals Fletcher, Badger, and Knight and from the recom- 
mendations of the Senate committee that we are inaugurating 
a naval program which is to impose upon the people of this 
country tax burdens equal to those the people of Great Britain 
have to carry in order to maintain their navy. 

Mr. Catiaway, questioning further, says: 

Mr, CatLaway. I am talking now abont actual facts. I understood 
yos to say that we would have to add that many to what we now have 

make our fleet equal England's fleet as it now is. 

Admiral KNIGHT, In other words, I believe that the fleet of England 
in 1925 will probably not be stronger than it is to-day. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. e number of ships that you su we would 
have to add to ours to make our fleet as great as England’s is based 
on what England now has? 

Admiral Kxieut. Yes, sir. 
thon age me Pee went on bulldin 

ve to mee er ng Wo 

Admiral Kxienr. We Roald. 

Mr. Callawar. Now, Admiral, do I understand you to say that you 
believe we wonld not have to keep up the rate of building, after we had 
caught up with England, that has bren the rate during late years going 
Sew peca Luse the other countries will not be able to continue their 

u ng: 

Admiral Knicut. I think that after this war two things will happen 
to Enxiand. I think England will find berself with a much smaller 
number of ships than she has now, and I think she will be so poor that 
unless some threat is directed against ber she will hesitate to spend 
large sums of money in her navy in what will seem to her an 
unnecessary way. 

HALF OF BIG PROGRAM IN THE BILL. 

Mr. President, that seems to me to be rather an important 
consideration that might have prevailed with the Senate com- 
mittee. They are putting into this bill one-half of this program. 
They are committing the country to an expenditure of a sum of 
money that will provide 10 battleships within the next five 
years. This is 1916. Admiral Knight says that in order to 
make a navy equal to England's by 1925 we should build 20 
of these great battleships or dreadnaughts. One-half that num- 
ber is provided for in this bill as amended by the Senate 
committee. 


COMMITTEE ADOPTS ADMIRAL KNIGHT’S PROGRAM. 


I think that proves conclusively that the Senate committee is 
following the plan of these admirals—the plan of the General 
Board, committing us to a policy that means a navy equal to 
England's. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I will say to the Senator that the Committee 
on Naval Affairs had no such idea as that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the chairman of the 
Naval Committee may not have any such idea, but the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs has put into the bill one-half of the 
dreadnaughts that the president of the War College said would 
be necessary to make our Navy by 1925 equal to England's in 
dreadnaughts in 10 years from the time he gave his testimony, 
and, as proposed by the Senate committee, we have here a propo- 
sition to vote for one-half of these dreadnaughts at this time, 
these to be built within five years. 

The committee bill requires that we build in the next 5 years 
one-half of the dreadnaughts that Admiral Knight says we 


in addition to that, we would 
we not? 
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22 build in 10 years, If we are to equal the navy of Great 
ritain. 

I tell you, Mr. President, here is indubitable evidence, whether 
the Committee on Naval Affairs of the Senate may understand 
it or not, that they are committed to the policy which Admiral 
Knight lays down of imposing upon the American people the 
enormous burden of a navy equal to that of England. 

I propose to show to the Senate that there is not a reason 
on earth why we should have such a navy. Admiral Knight 
himself says here that by the end of this war conditions will 


be so changed that England will be reduced in power. Listen 
to his testimony a little further: 
Mr. CatLaway. I am talking now about actual facts. I under- 


stood you to say that we would have to add that many— 
That is, 20 dreadnaughts and 15 battle cruisers, or 85 master 
ships. 


I understood you to say that we would have to add that many to 
vast we now have to make our fleet equal to England's fleet as it 
mo Admiral Kxianr In other words, I believe that the fleet of England 
in 1925 will probably not be stronger than it is to-day. 

And I want to say that Mr. CarLaway, a member of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs of the House of Representatives, has 
impressed me as a man of superior ability and great industry. 
No one can read the testimony taken by the committee of the 
House of Representatives and come to any other conclusion. 


Mr. CALLAWAY. The number of ships that you suggested we would 
have to add to ours to make our fleet as great as land's is based 
on what England now has? 


Admiral Kxicur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TILLMAN. England has lost a good many ships since 
then. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; England has lost many ships since 
then, and Adiniral Knight says in his testimony that he antici- 
pates such losses, 

Mr. TILLMAN. And she has built a good many. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. About that, I will say to the Senator 
from South Carolina, we do net know very much. 

Mr. TILLMAN. We get it from the newspapers. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The newspapers do not know very 
much as to what is going on over there. It is behind the 
screen of censorship. England would not permit any more 
than Germany will permit the world to know its losses and its 
construction during this war period. 

Bu, Mr. President, you may be sure that the warring nations 
are taxed severely to keep their navies up to the condition that 
existed when the war started. Admiral Knight says that they 
will not be able to do it. He says that England's Navy will be 
weaker at the end of this war than in the beginning, and that 
if England is victorious it will be victory obtained by a very 
much reduced navy. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. If the Senator will permit a suggestion, 
I would remind him that England realizes that she does not 
need a larger navy now. She is so pressed for money and men 
to meet her enemy on the ground that it is not reasonable to 
suppose that she is now investing money in building ships. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, that is a most rational 
suggestion and I think it is borne out by the expert testimony. 

ENGLAND'S NAVY TO BE SMALLER. 


Admiral Knight says that to make our Navy equal to the 
navy of England by 1925 it is only necessary to have 20 
battleships in 10 years from the time of giving that 
testimony. We here are committing ourselves to half of that 
program. Yet he follows it in two minutes with the statement 
that England will come out of this war, in his opinion, with a 
greatly reduced naval strength. He says: 

1 think England will find herself with a much smaller number of 
ships than she has now. 

When this war is over will she go on building, will she go 
on increasing? No; he says not. He says that she will be so 
poor that “unless some threat is directed against her she will 
hesitate to spend large sums of money in enlarging her navy 
in what will seem to be to her an unnecessary way.” Then 
later on he says he does not think that the other nations of Eu- 
rope will be in a position to Impose that threat upon her. 

Mr. Cattaway. What would ‘hiss think England would consider such 
a threat against be: as would justify her ip increasing her navy 
though it be burdensome? . 

Admiral KNIGHT. That threat whicb has been directed inst her by 
the other powers of 3 during the last 10 2 in which at least 


one of the great powers has been avowedly trying to overtake her, the 
feeling being in England that this was a direct threat against her, 
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Now, listen to what follows: 


I do not think that this is likely to be duplicated after this war, be- 
cause the war is golng to wipe out in one way or another the conditions 
which led to that rivalry. 


OURS TO BE LARGEST NAVY. 

Now, what does this mean, Senators? If this testimony has 
any significance at all, and it comes from high authority, it 
means that the Committee on Naval Affairs has committed us 
to a program of building a navy as large as England's navy was 
before the war. Yet the testimony of the very man who recom- 
mended that policy is that England, at the end of this war, will 
not have as big a navy as she has now or any reason for main- 
taining as big a navy as she had at the beginning of the war. So 
the logic of the whole business is that we shall come out of this 
affair at the end of 10 years with the biggest navy in the world, 
bigger than that of England. Is not that it? Is not that 
fair reasoning? 

I know how measures pass the Senate. I suppose it is pre- 
ordained that this burden is to be imposed upon the American 
people. Twelve months ago the Secretary of the Navy denounced 
it. Twelve months ago the President of the United States was 
against it. He was plainly against any program of this sort. 
With the financial power of the great nations of the earth 
weakened, if not broken, there is every reason why we should 
not have this program forced through Congress. It is unjust, 
it is n great wrong. It is the beginning of a greater wrong. 
When we once start upon a plan of this sort, I do not know how 
we are ever to get back to a basis that is rational. 

I perhaps might speak in this connection of the lessons which 
we have obtained from this war—the new uses which have been 
found for the submarine, the power as a weapon of defense of 
the marine mine. 4 

I remind Senators that with a navy less than half the size of 
the British Navy, through mines, submarines, and coast forti- 
fications, Germany has defied the power of England, with all its 
naval strength, to land a soldier on German soil, 

Mr. President, until this body has some other testimony 
before it the overwhelming proof on the record is that our Navy 
is superior to any other navy on the face of the carth, excepting 
that of England. That was so even when this war had not 
depleted the financial strength and the naval power of any one 
of the belligerents in this great world war. It has gone on with 
such destructive forces at play unrestrained as was never before 
witnessed in the history of the human race, After two years 
is it not fair to assume that, even as to England, there may be 
some question as to whether or not we may not be superior to 
her in strength if we wait until this contest is over? 

What do we want a Navy equal or superior to Eugland's for, 
anyway? Are we to make war ot England? Is England to make 
war on us? If so, we ought to begin at once to fortify along 
the 3,000 miles of border between this country and Canada. No 
preparedness advocate has had the gall to suggest such a thing. 
The mere suggestion is enough to show the hollowness of the 
pretext that lies back of the scheme to saddle upon the people 
of this country a Navy equal to England's, 

Forts can not serve the purposes of the financlal interests 
that want a Navr to back up foreign loans. If they could, we 
would have had a proposition before us to build forts and dig 
trenches and mount guns along the Canadian border. 

EUROPEAN NAVIES REDUCED BY WAR, 

Mr. President, nobody, so far as I know, has suggested that 
England is preparing to make war upon us or has intimated a 
suspicion that any nation other than Germany or Japan is pre- 
paring to do so. I do not know why Germany was singled out 
as the one belligerent in this great struggle going on over there 
that might come upon us to destroy us, but, anyhow, we have a 
Navy greater in strength than that of any other Government on 
the face of the earth except England, and England has a debt 
burden upon her at this very moment amounting to one-third of 
the total value of her property. England has her navy where it 
is in jeopardy of destruction so long as this terrific conflict goes 
on, Almost every day the dispatches bring word that some naval 
vessel has gone down. 

I have a list before me of a number of the battleships, dread- 
naughts, battle cruisers, and other vessels of the English and 
German Navies which have been sacrificed in this struggle. It 
is a newspaper list and I ean not answer for its accuracy. 

It is a list of large first and second line ships lost since the 
war began, and is as follows: 

British, 
DREADNAUGIITS, 
Audacious, 24,500 tons, sunk by mine, coast of Ireland. 
BATTLE CRUISERS, | 


Invincible, 17,250 tons, sunk by Germans, 
gean Mary, 27,000 tons, sunk by Germans. 
ndefatigable, 18,750 tons, sunk by Germans. 


— 


BATTLESIIPS. 


Bulicark, 15,000 tons, sunk by German submarine. 
Formidable, 15,000 tons, sunk by German submarine, 
Irresistible, 15,000 tons, sunk by Turkish mine. 
Occean, 12,0950 tons, sunk b ‘Turkish mine. 

Gollath, 12,950 tons, sunk by Turkish mine. 

Triumph, 11,800 tons, sunk by German submarine, 
Majestic, 14,900 tons, sunk by German submarine, 
Lord Nelson, 16,500 tons, sunk by Turkish forts. 


ARMORED CRUISERS. 


Good Hope, 14,100 tons, sunk by Germans. 
Warrior, 1 550 tons, sunk by Germans. 
Aboukir, 12.000 tons, sunk by German submarine. 
Hogue, 12,000 tons, sunk by German submarine, 
Cressy, 12,000 tons, sunk by German submarine. 
Monmouth, 9,800 tons, sunk by Germans. 


German, 
DREADNAUGHTS, 
Weatfailen, 18,600 tons, sunk by British. 
BATTLESHIPS. 
Pommern, 13,200 tons, sunk by British. 
ARMORED CRUISERS. 

Blücher, 15,000 tons, sunk by British. 

Scharnhorst, 11,600 tons, sunk by British. 

Gneisenau, 11 600 tons, sunk by British. 

Friedrich ‘Kart, 9,050 tons, mined in Baltic, 

York, 9,050 tons, mined. 

This list was published two days after the battle of Jutland, 
but it is not complete and omits a number of vessels afterward 
officially reported as lost. 

None of us can know how much England has added to her naval 
strength. Admiral Knight says that England will have a much 
smaller navy at the end of the war. The strain that came upon 
her was not to build up that side of her military power in this 
contest. She needed soldiers for the land service; she needed 
men to put into the trenches. She already had command of the 
seas. With her resources taxed and with her men drained by 
voluntary enlistment, so that she finally had to impose conscrip- 
tion upon her country, I undertake to say that it is fair to 
assume that she has not put any of her resources at this time 
into increasing her naval armament. She has more navy than 
she has been able to use, 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wis- 
consin allow an interruption? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Husrixd in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
South Carolina? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. 

Mr. TILLMAN. While the information which we can get 
from Europe is very imperfect, as everybody knows, because of 
the censorship, the best information that our Navy Department 
has is that England has been building battleships right along, 
and so has Germany. We have attachés over there whose busi- 
ness it was to find out. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. Well, I know that there have been 
some loose statements of that kind made. I know that some 
member of the House committee, ambitious for a large Navy, 
sought to elicit from one of the witnesses whose testimony I 
have been reviewing the statement that England was building 
a battleship every month; but the witness answered that it was 
preposterous ; that she had never built a battleship every month 
of the year when she was free from all other military obligations. 
We have been retaining our relative position with England, I 
think, when we have been building only one or two battleships 
a year. We have not been falling behind. We have been ap- 
propriating more money for our Navy than has any other Goy- 
ernment on earth, except England, year by year ever since 1900, 
A comparison of the amounts expended by the United States 
and Great Britain for naval purposes year by year for the last 
15 years show that we have not only held our own but that we 
have gained slightly in relative strength. 

CHANGES POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Mr. President, we are at the forks of the road. We have to 
decide now what we are going to do. If we are going on record 
for a Navy as big as or bigger than that of England, vote for 
the Senate amendment to the House bill. It is the first of two 
steps to complete that program, It is a little more than one- 
half of the amount necessary to be expended in 10 years, as 
testified to by Admiral Knight. 

But let us consider this—when we have done that, what 
then? Supposing we build until we equal England, supposing 
that, with our geographic isolation, which has always been a 
better protection to us than a navy, we enter upon this policy 
which has been the policy of England, what then? Where will 
we stop? When you have built to match England, England 
will build more; Germany will build more; you will drive them 
into that position. Do you want a little expert testimony on 
that? The committee in the other House took some. Before 
the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House of Representatives 


1916. 


Admiral Vreeland, testifying, in response to questions asked by 
Representative Gray, a member of the committee, made it quite 


clear that naval building in rivalry with foreign Governments,’ 


once entered upon, is an unending contest, limited only by the 
amount of taxpaying which the people of each of the rival 
nations can sustain without collapse. I quote from the testi- 
mony: 

Mr. Gray. I wish to inquire of the Admiral if it is not the policy of 
other Governments to increase their navies with all the other leading 

Wers? — 

Amen VREELAND, It is, sir. 

Mr. Gray. What would be the advantage to us or any other powers 
if the navies were increased equally by all the nations of the world? 
Would there be any advantage to us or to any other power? 

Admiral VREELAND. Not if you mean in the same ratio. 

Mr. Gray. Would not the same grounds exist after an increase for 
a further increase? 

Admiral VREELAND. It would seem so. 

Mr. Gray. There would be no advantage gained by any nation, then, 


INCREASES MEAN MORE INCREASES. 


Jump this appropriation from two hundred and forty-odd 
million dollars as it came from the House to $315,000,000, and 
what have you? You are merely forcing all rival nations to 
larger expenditures, which in turn will compel us to still fur- 
ther increase our appropriations and thus again goad them on in 
the mad contest. Oh, what stupidity, what folly! What de- 
fense is there for it? I repeat: 

Mr. Gray. Would not the same grounds exist after an increase for 
a further increase? 

Admiral VREELAND. It would seem so. 

Mr. Gray. There would be no advantage gained by any nation, then. 
How long could that be maintained, that eyen increase, and what ad- 
vantage would it be to any nation? 

Admiral VRESLAND. If it continues to increase, the 


will eventually exhaust itself, and the other nations, the 


nited States 
included, will have a free hand—I mean be free to build in accordance 
with the chan condition 


Mr. Gray. Then it is only a question of the limit of taxation. 
Admiral VREELAND. Yes, sir. 


You are starting in upon a plan to build a Navy that violates 
all the precedents, all the principles, that this Government has 
followed heretofore, 

The Senate can shut its eyes and vote to put through this 
program if it is willing to do so, but it will do it in the face 
of evidence that it is the beginning of a plan to build the biggest 
navy in the world. 


NAVAL EXPENDITURES OF PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES SINCE 1900. 


Why, Mr. President, a statement of our expenditures for the 
upbuilding of a navy placed side by side with that of the great 
powers of Europe tells the whole story. 

From and including 1900 to and including 1915 the following 
enormous sums have been expended upon their navles, respec- 
tively, by the countries named: 


rer nation 
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il dn 
We have invested in our Navy 8519, 130.724 more in the last 
15 years than Germany has invested in her navy during that 
time. 
And, sir, in the last 15 years we have invested $1,194,822,694 
more than Japan has invested in her navy for the same years. 
Shame on those who for their own selfish purposes disloyally 
cry down the American Navy ! 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF COUNTRIES AT WAR. 


There is not an economic reason; there is not a military 
reason; there is not, viewed in the broadest way, a question 
of world politics that constitutes a reason that anybody can 
possibly assign for practically doubling these appropriations in 
12 months. The reasons are all the other way. The logic of 
the whole world situation is against the necessity for this in- 
crease, 

Senators, the preparedness expenditures which are being 
forced through Congress are not for the purpose of defending 
against any of the powers of Europe. The facts and logic are 
all against it. The belligerents are weakening themselves finan- 
cially. They are exhausting themselves in men, in military 
strength. Many of their battleships are at the bottom of the sea. 
pte is not one of them that is keeping up with the destructive 
orces. 

Just in proportion as they destroy the soldiery of Europe, just 
in proportion as they feed the meñ between 18 and 45 years of age 
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to the cannon, wiping out ten to twelve millions of the virile man- 
hood of the world, just by so much the reasons diminish why- 
we should begin an extravagant extortionate program of tax- 
ation upon the people of this country for what we call pre- 
paredness, 


GREAT INCREASE IN EUROPEAN DEBTS. 


What is the condition of the people upon the other side against 
whom we are supposed to be building the great Navy provided 
for in this bill? Listen! I read from an article which appears 
in the Review of Reviews for May. The writer is compar- 
ing the financial conditions of these warring nations with 
what their financial condition was before the war began. I 
will ask to print a table showing the war loans on the 15th of 
March, 1916. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kenyon in the chair). 
will be so ordered, without objection. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


War loans of nations at war March 13, 1916. 


It 


Thus in the short space of less than two years the powers now at war 


have contracted obligations one-third greater than the total of their 
indebtedness before the war Yet the latter group of obligations 
had been accumulating for more than a century. ROE the 
earlier debts and recent war debts merely as parts of the total liability, 


the aggregate national debts of the nations at war at the present time 
appear as follows: 


56,631,437,017 | 2145 


1 Based on population of Russia in Europe, 2 Average. 


The per capita obligation of Great Britain already exceeds that of 
1816. Should expenditures continue at the present rate, a third year 
of the war would add 5 840.000.000.000 to the eighty bil- 
lion already accumulated, making one hundred and twenty billion in all. 
This is equivalent to one-third of all computed national wealth in those 
nations, and in Mr. Rossiter’s opinion probably represents fully half 
of all wealth capable of * mobilization.” 

The conclusion of Mr. Rossiter’s article is suggestive: 

* . as the indebtedness of the warring powers becomes greater, 
the more helpless may become the possibility of payment. The mere 
burden of interest, indeed, under easily developed conditions, might 

rove a source of actual revolution. ere are, in fact, grave possi- 
ilities, for it is clear that an indebtedness of over $50.000,000,000 can 
not be materially increased without becoming a menace.” 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator if the per capita 
burden which rested upon the English people at that time in- 
cluded the colonies or only the mother country? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I take it, Mr. President, it included the 
colonies, from the article which is before me. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Great Britain, of course, has added very 
largely to that. I notice she is now calling for $1,250,000,000, 
I think. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Oh, yes, Mr. President. 
was published four months ago. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to ask the Senator from Wis- 
consin if he has the per capita national debt of Great Britain 
at the commencement of the war? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think this article does not show it. 

Mr. WALSH. I was desirous of knowing how much of that 
enormous debt was contracted for the purpose of actually 
earrying on the war, because, as I understand it, it is the 
argument of those supporting the policy represented by the legis- 
lation before us that these expenditures are made so that we 
shall not be obliged to incur the indebtedness that the Senator 
now tells us about. 


This article 
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answers the question of the Senator. Mr. Rossiter, who is 
cited by the Review of Reviews as an authority, says: 

Should expenditures continue at the present rate, a third ear of 
the war would add approximately $40,000,000,000 to the $80,000,- 
000,000 already accumulated, making $120.000.000,000 in all. This ts 
equivalent to one-third of the computed national wealth of those 
nu tions. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator, of course, is aware that the in- 
debtedness of the neutral nations has also been very consider- 
ably augmented because of their mobilization in order to protect 
themselves from the possible outrages of the warring nations. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, That is very true and very pertinent, 
Mr. President, to a statement of the general financial burdens 
that are placed upon the people of the whole world as a result 
uf this war which is now in progress. 

I have just read you the views of one financial writer on 
the enormous debt that Great Britain is incurring. I want to 
emphasize that by calling your attention to something which 
has been written by Mr. Ellis Barker, a recognized authority 
and writer upon economic subjects, in an article in the Nine- 
teenth Century and After, for December, 1915—that is eight 
months ago. This writer is the author of The Rise and Decline 
of the Netherlands, Modern Germany, Great and Greater Britain, 
and of many other works that have given him a rank and stand- 
ing as a writer of authority on financial economic subjects. 

VISUALIZES SOME WAR EXPENDITURES. 

Mr. President, I am dwelliug somewhat upon Great Britain 
because the testimony which I read I think conclusively estab- 
lished on the highest naval authority which we have in this 
country that the Navy of the United States is next to that of 
Great Britain; that so far as the Navy of the United States is 
concerned it is. superior to that of any other country. So I 
nm offering for the consideration of the Senate this morning 
some facts upon the financial situation growing out of this 
war in Europe as it affects Great Britain—England. Says this 
author: 


The vastness of Great Britain's war expenditures s ers the imagi- 
nation, not oy of people in general bul even that of financiers and 
statisticians. t ean be v zed only by comparison, The Franco- 


German war of 1870 to 1871, which las nine months, cost German 
£60,000,000; the Panama Canal, the greatest and most expensive en 
neeri undertaking the world bas seen, cost the United States 
480.000.000; the Boer War, which lasted three years, cost this country 
£250,000,000, 

It follows that Great Britain 
much as the total cost of the 
ever. 


nds on the war ney two weeks as 
nama Canal, and that she spends 
two months considerably more than she did during the whole 
of rotracted oo spaust the Boers. The war has so far cost 
about 8 he national capital of Great Britain is usually 
estima to amount to about £12,000,000,000. Ae the steeate seems 
likely to continue for many months, it may eventually swal a sum 
eq to one-third of the British national capital, if not more. Inter- 
est will bave to be paid on the gigantic war debt. Its principal must 
gradually be redu to aay ae proportions by purchase; and, in 
addition, untold millions will required every year for the support 
of the crippled and incapacitated veterans. and for the widows and 
orphans. fore the war, budgets of £200.000,000 per year seemed 
monstrous. After the war budgets of £400,000,000 may seem modest. 

If we now remember that gan of bard times followed the relatively 
cheap Boer War, we can well understand that statesmen and business 
men look with gravity and anxtety and alarm into the future, and at 
the mountainous debt which Great Britaln is rapidly piling up, and 
that they are asking themselves: Can this overtaxed country stand 
the additional financial burdens? Will the war destroy the British 
industries and trade, ard drive the country into bankruptcy and ruin, 
or permanently impoverish Great Britain? 


In an article in the Outlook of the 28th of April, 1915, Mr. 
Theodore H. Price, another author, says: 


Bluntly stated, the question ts, Will the 
the debts now being incurred either from c 

For answer we must refer to the pages of history: but in them we can 
find no exact precedent for the present situation, as never before have 
any up of nations, or all the-nations together for that matter, been 
in debt to the amazingly unthinkable total that the present belligerents 
will shortly owe. * * * 

In Burope the capita indebtedness, If the war last only a year, 
will be nearly double that of the United States in 1569, and the average 
intelligence and wealth of the people is mach lower. 

Can they support the burden of the debt now being created? 

If they can not. what will be the effect upon the world and upon 
America to particular? 

It is to be borne in mind that if repudiation or default should take 

there would be no destruction of accumulated wealth. The stock 
of productive or unproductive things that a nation owns is not dimin- 
ished If it fails to meet its obligations. No one can sue a sovereign 
State without its voluntary acquiescence. Nonpayment of a national 
debt simply means that a certain portion of the world’s lation is 
freed from the compulsion of- ng made to turu over part of its 
earnings to another portion who are thereby enabled to live with less 
effort. In this view of the matter default would not be an unmixed 
evil. The resuit would probably be higher wages for the working 
classes and increased of production in Europe, so that America 
would have less to fear from the competition of trans-Atlantic industry, 


le of 


repudiate 
ce or n ty? 
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SHOULD BE MOVING FOR WORLD CONFERENCE. 


So I say, Mr. President, that all of the conditions existing at 
this time argue against Instead of in favor of excessive appro- 
priations for military purposes. And, sir, it would not have been 
possible to have secured the votes of any considerable number of 
the Members of the Senate or House of Representatives for in- 
creased appropriations for this year over the appropriations of 
last year except for the fact that there has been conducted in 
this country an artificial, cold-blooded, selfish propaganda, made 
by interested organizations, to increase these appropriations at 
this time. 

And, Mr. President, while Congress and the administration 
have yielded all too readily, I believe, to the influences set in 
motion by these hidden forces, there has been by far too great 
a lack of disposition to consider constructive measures which 
look to the removal of the causes of future wars. 

Last session I introduced a bill and spoke for a conference of 
neutral nations. There has been a general consensus of opinion, 
a tremendously urgent demand for such a conference on the 
part of great masses of men and women who believe every effort 
should be made to awaken humanity, Christianity, and civiliza- 
tion to the evil of war and to the necessity of establishing 
other means of settling international difficulties. 

Other neutral nations have intimated their desire for us to 
initiate such a conference, but the Foreign Relations Committee 
and the State Department have not given any public encour- 
agement to what seems a most rational and natural first step 
to have taken in this world crisis, 

PEOPLE SHOULD HAVE VOICE UPON QUESTION OF WAR. 


Experience and reason alike demonstrate that since the people 
must pay the cost, must sacrifice their lives and their posses- 
sions in war, they should have a deciding voice in the declara- 
tion of war. I recently introduced a bill which offers 
tunity for an advisory vote as to war against any nation with 
whom the President has severed diplomatic relations. I hoped to 
get a vote on it in the Senate, but have not been able to do so up 
to the present time. 5 

OTHER PLANS TO AVERT MISUNDERSTANDING. 


Hardly a day passes that there is not some scare headlines 
as to the Japanese menace. The fear of Japan has been one of 
the most effective means of working up sentiment for a great 
army and navy. Believing as I do that war should be the 
last resort in the settlement of international difficuities and 
that all other means of adjustment should be exhausted, I in- 
troduced a bill for an oriental commission. It may not be in 
the best form. I have a letter from a Japanese friend, formerly 
a student in the University of Wisconsin. I have great respect 
for his views on oriental relations. He was one of the originators 
of an international club at the university. He approves of the 
spirit of the bill, but objects to the provision for a joint com- 
mission including Japan and China. He thinks we should deal 
with each nation separately. The resolution could be modified 
to meet that objection. I have no pride of opinion about it. 
But the point is that no measure for solution of these obvious 
problems can secure consideration. 

I would not have you think I am unmindful of the great 
responsibilities of the administration. I have taken occasion to 
express my appreciation and what I believe to be the wide- 
spread approval of the people of the country for the fact that the 
President has kept us out of war. à 

But I believe that because of our supreme position we might 
have exercised a more affirmative and effective influence in shap- 
ing the world policy and if we had not had such enormous selfish 
financial interests at stake I believe that much of this great 
energy and power now being expended in preparing for war 
would have been directed toward its prevention in the future. 
Who can tell with what result? 

FIXING STANDARD FOR MILITARY EXPENDITURES, 

Mr. President, I have voted and shall vote for appropriations 
for adequate defense. But the rank and standing of our Navy, 
the strength of our coast defenses, the impossibility of any ef- 
fective over-seas expedition, the purposes back of this program, 
challenges every Senator to study this bill as he never hereto- 
fore studied any naval appropriation bill. 

Remember, when once you fix a standard of excessive naval 
appropriations, it is almost Impossible to lower it. 

I should like to urge upon the attention of Members of this 
body and of the people of this country that we are now fixing 
a certain measure of taxation for military purposes. below which 
we are almost absolutely certain not to go but on top of which 
from now on we are almost absolutely certain to pile millions 
and hundreds of millions in excess of the amount now named 
in this appropriation bill. If you watch the trend of the ap- 
propriations, if you make out a table of naval and military 


1916. 
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appropriations, you will find that you can not very well get 
away from an increase after it is once adopted—no matter how 
large and unnecessary the increase—you add to it the next year 
and the next year and the next. 


HOW OCR APPROPRIATIONS GROW. 


In this connection, Senators, I invite your attention to our 
nayal appropriations for the past 15 years. A reading of the 
tabular statement of these appropriations will demonstrate the 
tendency to steadily increase these expenditures. There is no 
turning back. They mount higher, higher, constantly higher. 
Year by year we have increased the tax burden for naval ex- 
pansion. Here are the amounts we have expended on the Navy: 


P IH 
-| 117,353,474 
120, 421, 579 


The naval appropriation of last year was practically two and 
one-third times as great as the same appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1900-1901. The appropriation carried in this bill multi- 
plies the appropriation of 1900-1901 by 4.1. It is $815,000,000. 
It is an increase over the amount of 15 years ago of 410 per 
cent. It is $55,000,000 greater than the largest appropriation 
made by England in any one year during that entire period. 

This bill ought to be sent back to the committee that reported 
it. When the Senate votes, it should certainly go no further 
than to vote to substitute the House bill for it. 

The great majority of the people of the United States are 
people in moderate circumstances. The great burdens im- 
posed by this bill make a difference to these people. You add 
$25 or $30 a year. to the amount of their taxes, and I want to 
tell you that all the little home economies that are now strained 
to the very limit under the cnormously high cost of living will 
break down. 


CONGRESS MUST CONSIDER THE PFOVLE WIO MUST PAY TIE TAXES. 


We must think of these men who have to shoulder the greater 
part of this enormous cost of building battleships and all the 
necessary supporting auxiliary craft provided for in the bill as 
ameuded by the Senate committee. The taxpayers will want to 
know of the men who put these burdens on them, sooner or 
later, what justification they had for doing so. And they will 
know. This is a representative government. You have no busi- 
ness to have any pride in supporting a committee. You have no 
business to have any pride in supporting a “slate” program. 
We should vote here for that measure of increase in the defense 
of this country which the conditions impose upon us. 

Let me say, Mr. President, that it is these men, who are grunt- 
ing and sweating under the burden of the doubled cost of 
living and who are sustaining a family on just a few hun- 
dred dollars a year, who are going to know what this is all 
nbout—the banners of preparedness parades; the gushing edi- 
torials, paid for by advertising in a controlled press; the bill- 
boards covered with lurid preparedness posters; the moving 
pictures created from the disordered imaginations of men hired. 
to instill fear in the mind of the poblic-all of the costly propa- 
ganda work will not be accepted as a justification of your action. 
It must stand the acid test of world conditions and of the actual 
facts with respect to the status of our Army, our coast defenses, 
our Navy. Facts, not emotion, in the last analysis determine 
the uction of the American people. 

Mr. President, a hundred million people have nobody to look 
out for their interests here but the Senators and Representatives 
in Congress. The munitions makers, the great interests, and the 
world-wide power which they exert, are here and in every capital 
of the world. Their representatives play upon the fears of Mem- 
bers of Congress. They labor in every conceivable way to dis- 
credit the military strength of the Nation and appeal to the pa- 
triotism of the representatives of the people to increase these 
expenditures. 

Mr. President, I have sometimes thought that they were not 
only in the lobby and before committees, in their true char- 
acter as lobbyists, but I have sometimes been constrained to 
think, Mr. President, that they were on the floor of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives drawing salaries as Mem- 
bers of the two branches of Congress. Of course I understand— 
I can conceive—-that they may square their support of these ex- 


traordinary expenditures with a proper regard for the people 
whom they represent. 

If the great body of the people whom they represent are 
engaged in this line of business and of furnishing the means 
of equipping the armies and the navies of this country, I sup- 
pose they have a right to be represented here just as well as 
anybody else, as well as the great body of taxpayers who pay 
the bills. The only trouble is that they do not stand here quite 
in the capacity of lobbyists for that particular interest. They 
stand here as representatives of all the people, not only of their 
particular States but of all the States. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Surely. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have no disposition to get into a con- 
troversy with the Senator from Wisconsin, but I am listening 
to him with interest. If I understood the Senator from Wis- 
consin correctly, I think the Senator from Wisconsin would 
wish to change some words that he uttered. If I understood 
him correctly, he went to the point of saying that he sometimes 
Suspected that not only did Members of this body represent the 
great business interests of their States but he sometimes thought 
they received compensation. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Oh, no, no. Mr. President, I would not 
make a statement of that kind. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I hope the Senator will revise his re- 
marks, because I am very certain 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not think it will be necessary to 
revise the remarks, I will say to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. I am quite sure I did not say anything like that. 

You see, the Senator from New Hampshire, Mr. President, 
has been a sort of disciplinarian of mine for a good many years. 
I have been in the Senate now about 10 years, and for a con- 
siderable time after I entered the body the Senator from New 
Hampshire, when I arose, used to take his book of rules out of 
his desk. He would open his book of rules and put his finger 
in the book at Rule XIX and have it ready to pull on me during 
the debate. That rule provides that you can not say what you 
think about Members of the Senate. That rule of the Senate 
provides that no Member shall question the motives of any 
other Member of the Senate. I presume that is a n 
rule of debate, because otherwise we might get to telling what 
we think about our associates here, and that would disturb the 
amities and the courtesies of the ordinary procedure of the 
Senate if we really told what we thought. So you know we 
have this wholesome restraint upon us; and no Senator is per- 
mitted to question the motives of any other Senator. Having 
been pulled up because I had, though not intentionally, violated 
the rule, but from want of discrimination in the exact form 
of my speech—having been pulled up a good many times by the 
Senator from New Hampshire, I have had a curb over myself. 
I do not believe I have in this instance violated any rule of 
the Senate, but if I have, I shall be sure to correct it when I 
come to look over what I have said. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator from Wis- 
consin will permit me, he exaggerates the attitude the Senator 
from New Hampshire has taken toward him., At one time I 
was very solicitous to have the rules of the Senate observed. 
That was all. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That may be. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the Senator does exaggerate the 
matter. I have never meant to be discourteous to the Senator 
from Wisconsin, and have tried not to be so; but, however that 
may be, I think honors are easy in that regard, and we will let 
it go at that. I may have misunderstood the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think the Senator did. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But I think that inadvertently the Sena- 
tor did say something that he may want to correct before it 
appears in the Reconp—something that reflects upon Members 
of both Houses of Congress. The Senator's words are going 
out to the country 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I shall be careful about it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And the country will be more or less 
influenced by what the Senator is saying on the question. 
Whatever my relations with the Senator may be now or may 
have been in the past, I would not want the Senator, any more 
than I would want any other Senator, to intimate that Members 
of this body do not act conscientiously and honorably. 

The Senator from Wisconsin speaks of New England very 
frequently in connection with munition factories. There are 
no munition factories in my State. Possibly I should regret 
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that, because I like my people to be busy and prosperous, and 
surely their interests ought to be protected so long as they 
are engaged in legitimate business. operations, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Oh, no, Mr. President, I want to be 
very careful. I do not want to say anything that the rules of 
the Senate do not permit me to say, because this is not the 
only forum, you know; there are places where I can go out 
and free my mind, and I do it not infrequently, I read the 
roll call from time to time over the country. So I do not 
intentionally transgress the rules here. I will look over what 
I have said with very great care, and with the rules in my mind, 
and I will try to keep within the limit. 

WHY “THEY” WANT “ PREPAREDNESS.” 


I think I have cleared up and destroyed, if it required to be 
destroyed, any possibility of belief that this Government of ours 
has a Navy inferior to that of any other Government than Great 
Britain. If we are to build in competition with Great Britain, 
then we are to change our policy, which has not been a policy 
of aggression, which has not been a policy of acquisition of terri- 
tory, which has not been a policy of Imperialism, Great Britain 
may justify having a navy such as she maintains, but she can 
only justify it to protect her foreign possessions. So that, if 
in this change of plan under this administration we are to have 
a Navy commensurate with England, we are to have a Navy 
commensurate with England because we are going to adopt the 
policy that England has—of possessions abroad, of aggression 
upon other Governments. Mr. President, that fits exactly into 
the whole scheme of the interests back of the propaganda to 
create a public sentiment for a big Army and a big Navy. 

The great financial interests in Europe have planned for big 
navies and big armies—navies to enforce the rights of the finan- 
cial organizations in foreign countries. Combined with the 
banks and others seeking foreign investments were and are the 
great manufacturers of munitions who make profits out of war. 

Mr. President, I propose to show that beginning 66 years ago 
a new policy was inaugurated in England with regard to enlist- 
ing the powers of government back of the financial operations of 
individual citizens who had made speculative investments for 
profit in foreign countries. Lord Palmerston, then the British 
secretary of foreign affairs, invented the new doctrine which has 
been adopted by practically all of the Governments of Europe, 
and is manifestly taking root in this country. The case in which 
the new departure was made is a very interesting one. Never 
before that time had any Government employed the power of its 
state department to prosecute a private claim against a foreign 
Government. 

I have here a number of high authorities which eall attention 
to the fact that it was at this time that the Government was first 
summoned to the support of private claims against foreign Gov- 
ernments. I shall read from only one or two. 

ARMED PEACE FOR PRIVATE PROFITS. 


I read from a work recently published by the MacMillans in 
this country. It is a republication of an English book published 
about a year ago. The author is Henry Noel Brailsford. The 
title of the book is “The War of Steel and Gold: A Study of 
the Armed Peaee.” 

The modern extension of the prinelple— 


That is, the principle that the Government will protect the 
private investments of citizens in foreign countries 


The modern extension of the principle was first enunciated by 
Palmerston in an historic speech in 1880. * 
The case which Palmerston had chosen for the establishment of this 
incipl¢ was painfully, even absurdly, remote from any national British 
terest. Don Pacifico, a Portuguese Jew resident In Athens, whe in 
Some obscure way had acquired British citizenship, had a fantastic 
clalm for financial compensation against the Greek Government. He 
refused to sue in the Greek courts, called in British diplomatic aid, 
and so far succeeded that a British fleet was sent to the Piraeus with 
a peremptory demand for a settlement. Palmerston's doctrine, looked 
at askance his own day, has become the unchallenged dogma not 
only of our own but of every other. great power. In the heroic age 
Helen’s was the face that launched a thousand ships. In our golden age 
the face wears more often the shrewd features of some Hebrew fnan- 
cier. To defend the Interests of Lord Rothschild and bis fellow bond- 
holders, Eaypt was first occupied, and then practically annexed by Great 
Britain. To avenge the murder of a missionary by a Chinese mob, the 
Germans annexed the town of Kiaochau and a district 3 100 
miles inland; the town, it may be remarked, was noted not merely for 
its dislike of German missionaries, but also for the fact that ft is a Mace 5 
valuable port. To protect Investors who had speculated in its deb 
a foreign financial control was tmposed upon Greece. The claims of 
various financial adventurers who had levances against President 
Castro's government induced Britain and Germany to conduct a naval 
expedition against Venezuela. When in Persia a civil war broke out 
between the Shab and his revolted subjects, Russia, with Sir Edward 
Grey's assent, claimed and exercised the right to send her troops into 
Persian 1 to protect her subjects from the possible accidents 
that might befall them In these internal commotions. The compara- 
tively recent history of Baad, tells of a seve Se undertaken 
by France to the island of Mytilene to collect a ous debt due by the 
ultan to a ir of Levantine financiers with Itallan names—MM, 
Lorando and Tubint 


The extremest case of all is, 
The quarrel between our subjec 
extensive, but it turned 
mining ind to the 


perhana. one own South African war, 
s an r. Kruger's government was 
mainly on two points, the objection of the 
dynamite monopoly and the claim of the Out- 
lander community that it should be allowed, on easier terms, to divest 
itself of its British citizenship in order to acquire a vote in the Burgher ` 
republic. An odder application of Palmerston’s doctrine could hardly 
be imagined. The Civis Romanus conceived it to be his interest to 
become a barbarian, to weaken the empire by leaving it, and the empire 
actually backed his claim. The law forbids a man to weaken the State 
by committing suicide, for it is supposed that the subtraction of one 
broken life from the sum of its forces is somebow a loss. Here the 
State actually insisted. that British subjects should be encourn to 
withdraw tbeir support from the 9 and it backed its insistence 
by arms. What the mine owners really at bottom desired was cheaper 
labor, and their effort to acquire political power through the franchise 
had no other object. Good verument, as one of them reckoned, 
would mean two and a half millions a year in dividends, 

In one way or another capital whicb expatriates itself will desire to 
control the territory where it is employ It is often content with 
the Informal! offices of diplomacy. In graver cases it demands some 
form of foreign control to foreign employees or a foreign commission. 
In the Transvaal it thought for a moment of securing ſis interests by 
means of the votes of a foreign pogua tios com mainly of its own 

a 


employees. The same posal has been orward (see 123) b; 
Lo. thod claims of forelgn inanes 


t 
rd Cromer as a me of reconciling Pie 
with Egyptian self-government. 

Palmerston's ne has, in short, become a pretext which may ex- 
cure any and every act of aggression and interference. The extent to 
which it is in any given instance depends not so much on the 
character of the interest Involved and the nature of the injury which 
it has suffered as on the mood of the imperial power, the w: ess of 
the State assailed, the tolerance of the other arent powers, and the 
amount of infiuence which the interest affect can exert upon the 
diplomacy of the poner which protects it. The application of t doc- 
trine is apt to attract attention only when it happens to lead to some 
catastrophe Involving the visible use of force, ut for one overt and 

dite application of force, most modern empires use their strength a 

undred in less violent but equally effectual ways. If a power 
coerces once, it may dictate for some years afterwards without requir’ 
to repeat the lesson. It is the first duty of diplomacy abroad to protec 
the Interests of its subjects, and these interests are now usually con- 
centrated in the bands of great banks. The banks in their turn work 
in concert with the groups of capitalists who are seeking concessions to 
construct railways and ports, to Install electric plants, to open factories 
to work mines, to supply armaments, or to subscribe to loans. Palmer- 
ston's claim that a State should protect its subject from and 
wene ” sounds plausible, But better than cure is tion, and the 
real these Interests, so 


usiness of diplomacy lx now rather to suppo 
that no “ wrong” shall be done then than to rescue them by an angry 
intervention er the wrong has been done. The method by which sup- 
„and each power has its own character- 


port is given varies, indefini: 
tie technique. 
8 the financiers merely introduce and recommend it to the 
simplified 


ome 
notice of the 8 Government, and this process is clear! 

when the venture bas at Its head some noted social or political re, 
A British bank operating in Egypt chooses Lord Milner as its chair- 
man. A bank which s at serving Turkey bas at its head Sir Ernest 
Cassel, who was often King Edward's host. Lord Cowdry, battling in 
Latin America against the Standard Oil Trust for concessions, sends 
dor the late Capt. Whit, of the Liberal Party, 
in such cases means often much more than support 
against the government of the weak and possibly unscrupulous States 
in which our financiers are operating. It means also support against 
Euro rivals, who, in their i, have diplomatic backing. In 
Turkey rival embassies compete like business houses for concessions, 
loans, and orders, and mix inextricably their politics with their finance. 
The neh and German ambassadors in Constantinople engage in an 
incessant conflict over the rights. to pag Turkey with armament on 
the forges of Creussot or Essen. The ks take thelr sbare in the 
competition, and the usual procedure now is that Turkey is offered a 
loan by a nch or German bank on condition that the proceeds are 
expended in buying cannon as care may be from hneider or 
Krupp. Austria bas been known to make a condition of concluding a 
tarif treaty with Serbia that she should buy her cannon from 
Austria works in Skoda, 


WARS MADE TO ENFORCE PRIVATE CLAIMS. 


Mr. President, there is abundant proof for the statement 
that practically all the wars of modern times have grown 
out of Governments using their military and naval power to 
enforce the claims of private interests—powerful interests, 
powerful with the home Government, powerful enough to 
control cabinet ministers, powerful enough to command the 
support of court circles. What caused the war between Russia 
and Japan? The Russian people did not want the war, the 
Russian bureaucracy did not want the war, the Russian min- 
istry was opposed to the war. Gen. Kuropatkin, minister of 
war, published his memoirs, the first edition of which ran in 
McClure’s Magazine. The first edition published in the maga- 
zine contains most interesting and noteworthy material that 
is not found in the expurgated edition afterwards permitted to 
be published : 


The inner history of the Russo-Japanese War is an even more in- 
structive revelation of the working of the rsonal factor in foreign 
affairs. The facts are fully stated in the translation from the first 
unexpurgated draft of Gen. 8 memoirs which Mr. George 
Kennan contributed to McClure’s Magazine for September, 1908. 

The causes of the war between Russia and Japan were the refusal of 
Russia to observe her to evacuate southern Manchuria, and her 
stealthy encroachment on the Japanese sphere of influences in northern 
Korea. These memoirs show that all the ministers of the Tsar, Count 
Lamadern, foreign secretary; M. Witte, minister of finance; and Gen. 
Kuropatkin, minister of war, was sincerely disposed to evacuate Man- 
churia, and no less opposed to any advance toward the Yalu River and 
Korea. 2 failed because the timber enterprise, which was the attrac- 
tion of the Yalu district, was a court adventure. 


1916. 


The authority for this statement is a cabinet minister of the 
Russian Government, the Russian minister of war, Gen. Kuro- 
patkin. Listen further: 

They failed, because the timber enterprise, which was the attraction 
of the Yalu district, was a court adventure. These wealthy forests, 
made over to a Russian promoter in 1896, when the Emperor of Korea 
was a fugitive in the Russian legation at Seoul, had passed into the 
bands of a courtier named an intimate of the Grand Duke, 
the Dowager Empress, and the Tzar. ‘The company which be formed to 
work this concession had several of there i ey its sharehold- 
ers, and there is little doubt that the Tsar h if was interested to 
the extent of £200,000, Admiral Alexieff, a creature of Bezobrozoff’s, 
went to the Far East a viceroy, overruled the 
and conducted the timber enterprise as an i 1 undertaking. 
was neither the Russian ple nor the Russian bureaucracy which had 
determined to keep the Yalu district and to fight Japan for its - 
session, The resolw to possess it came from a little 2 22 of in- 

further a 


terested courtiers, who were using the national resources 
private financial end. ` 

Mr. President, the Russo-Japanese War is one instance. If 
I chose to take the time I might cite many other examples that 
prove what is really back of these great military prepara- 
tions which have been under way fer many years in foreign 
countries and are now under way in this country. 

For the sake of brevity, Mr. President, I shall read, first— 
and perhaps it will be all that I shall find it necessary to read— 
a summary of the cases of the expleitation of weak govern- 
meuts by the strong. 

I read from a work by Frederick C. Howe entitled “ Why 
War?” published very recently by Scribner & Sons. I purpose 
to put into the Recorp his excellent summary of the operations 
of the financial interests in the weaker Governments of Eurepe 
particularly. I hope all who have not read this valuable and con- 
vencing work will take occasion to study it. You will find all 
the facts given and the record verified beyond dispute. In the 
summary to which I referred the author says: 


Certain forces have been set in motion by the European war whose 
coincident appearance seems hardly a matter of accident. These forces 


are: 

1. The billlondollar war orders that have filled ev 
and factory with the most profitable orders that have 
years, 

He might have said the $3,000,000,000 war orders. These 
orders now total this enormous amount. 

2. The agitation of preparedness, involving the expenditure of mil- 
lions wf dollars for an increased army and a navy egual to that of 
the strongest European power. 

3. The promotion of powerfal financial organizations for foreign 
exploitation and over-seas financing. These, as we have seen, are the 
forces of imperialism. 

COLOSSAL PROFITS IN MUNITIONS. 

The agitation for a greater navy and the organization of over-seas 
trading corporations were so simultaneous in their appearance as to 
suggest cause and eff especially as the classes most active in pro- 
moling preparedness include the leading stockholders in the new 
motion corporntions of munitien factories and banking institutions 
which are reaping such colossal profits from the present European war. 

Liere is the same merger of interests; here is the same invisible 
8 which for tbe past 20 years has been waging war on 
democracy. It is the merger responsible for insurance scandals, the 
railway bankrupteles, the Alaskan tand frauds, and the monopoliza- 
tion of Industry that menaces our life and our institutions. It is an 
old enemy in new clothes; it is the same merger that for 30 years bas 
involved the great powers of Europe in war and in preparation for war. 

I am tempted, Mr. President, every moment to turn aside from 
each one of these pungent paragraphs to review what has been 
taking place in this country, resulting in unlimited fortunes for 
the few, through a control of all of the prices of the products 
that the people have to sell—the products of their land and of 
their labor and the control of all the prices of the things they 
have to buy. ‘These colossal fortunes in the hands of combina- 
tions and trusts have caused a surplus of wealth in this country 
like the surplus wealth created in Great Britain and in other 
European countries. 


BIG FINANCIAL INTERESTS BACK MUNITIONS TRADE, 


The tying together of the manufacturing, transportation, trac- 
tion, banking, and other interests of the country has been demon- 
strated over and over again. Yet it was made the subject of scorn 
and ridicule when eight years ago upon this floor I undertook to 
prove the menace of the interlocking directorates of the financial, 
the transportation, the traction, the industrial, and the commer- 
cial organizations of this country. I named directors and the dif- 
ferent corporations upon which they were members of the board 
of directors, and pointed out that there were 23 members of the 
board of directors of the National City Bank, of New York; 
that that bank was the head of a group of banks in New York 
and a group of financial trust companies, about twe dozen in 
number, that was known in every broker's and banker's office as 
the Standard Oil group; that the National Bank of Commerce, 
with, as I now remember, 40 directors, was the head of what 
was known and is known to-day as the Morgan group; that 
associated with that group, and owned and controiled by it, 
were a dozen of the leading banks and a dozen of the leading 


available shop 
received in 
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trust companies. The roll of the men on the boards of directors 
of these various groups and the various manufacturing, indus- 
trial, and commercial enterprises resolved itself into a little hand- 
ful of men who appeared on all these different directorates, as 
I now remember, to the number of 98, who, operating together, 
controlled the business of the country. I prosecuted my investi- 
gation into the various cities of the country to get the financial 
measure of these 98 gentlemen who controlled the board of 
directors of all the big business of this country, and it turned out 
that 14 men were the big power after all—only 14. And then, 
Mr. President, a little further investigation disclosed that those 
14 men lived in terror of two big forces in this country that had 
grown powerful and gigantic within a few years—Standard Oil 
and Morgan. Those two great groups had been built up, Mr. 
President, when there was some rivalry between Standard Oil 
and Morgan. 

There is none now. These interests, consolidated, rule to- lay 
in this country. Their power is at work behind the scenes for 
a great big Army and a great big Navy. They, sir, make the 
profits out of the building up of the Navy and the Army. Taney 
are back of great investments in Mexico. 

I will continue my reading from this author. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator tell us from 
what he is reading? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes, sir; I am reading, as I said be- 
fore, from Dr. Frederick C. Howe’s book, entitled “ Why War?” 
recently published by Scribner’s. And let me say, Dr. Howe is 
one of the Nation’s ablest writers, thinkers, and ‘publicists. He 
is a practical statesman. He was a member of the Ohio State 
Senate, a devoted friend of Tom Johnson's, a coworker in and 
supporter of his reforms— 

Since the outbreak of the war European war orders have been placed 
with American in excess of $1,000,000,000. The profits on these 


orders are colossal. War securities have advanced in price on the 
stock cianie by nearly $1,000,000,000. That much has been added 
of a 


to the wealt small number of persons who hold the controlling 
interest in the ter companies which have the important war con- 
tracts. The of Wall Strect have been the financial ny ve 
of the allied They ve 


were in the handling of these contracts. 
floated the $500,000,000 allied loan and carried through all of the 
transactions for the allied Governments since the outbreak of the war. 
The largest war orders have been ced with the Bethlehem Steel, 
Midvale Steel, General Electric, Du Pont Powder, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric, and American Locomotive Cos., all closely identifi with Wall 
Street ream Hundreds of millions of orders have gone to lesser 
companies. 

Before the war Bethlehem Steel fluctuated around $40 a share. It 
has since as high as $600 a share. Under the stimulus of war 
orders, Savage Arms rose to $340 a share, Du Pont Powder to 8422. 
Colts Arms to 8840, and Winchester Repeating Arms to $2,400 a 


Mr. STONE. What was the value before the war of these 
other shares? 


BIG BUSINESS BACKS CAMPAIGN FOR BIG XAVY, BIG ARMY, AND UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY SERVICE. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The writer does not say what the 
market prices of any of them were before the war, except Beth- 
lehem Steel, but the statement shows them to be enormously 
above par. I suppose it will be an easy matter to look up in the 
files of papers the quotations made two years ago on these 
securities. The author continues: 

One of the results of the war has been to identify the financial 
powers with the munition makers, as in the warring nations of Europe. 

Coincident with the advance in the valne of war stocks, the cry of 
unpreparedness was raised against an unnamed power that threatened 
us. he cry sprang as if from the earth. It was born with the 
formation of various leagues for its promotion whose officers and pro- 
moters are closely identi with the great banking houses and mani- 
tion makers of the East. The press echoed the hue and cry. 
Navy, which prior to the war was said to be second only to that of 
Great Britain, is now said to be that of a third or fourth rate power. 
The Army is a paper Army. Our coast defenses will not withstand an 
attack. Any one of the ‘eat powers could land an army on our 
shores and bring us to our — na few weeks’ time, and 100,000,000 
people separat from these powers by 3,000 miles of sea would be 
powerless to prevent it 

We must have a Navy equal to that of the greatest power on earth, 
is the demand. Even that seems far from adequate to some. Hundreds 
of millions must be serge aps spent. There must be a large stand- 
ing Army, some say, of 400, „ others say of 1,000,000 men. Umi- 
versal conscription is insisted on by some. 


I noticed in this morning's papers, Mr. President, in the dis- 
patches, that the Military Committee—I do not know whether 
it is of the Senate or of the House—is considering now some 
plan of conscription. 

Enlistments are not very rapid these days. Recruiting does 
not go forward on the run. Contrast the people who are will- 
ing to enlist in a preparedness parade—or who do march, 
whether willing or not—with those who are appealed to to 
come to the colors and enlist for service in the Army. It is 
rather discouraging, is it not? The reason is, Mr. President, 
gre W knows that there is not any real occasion for 
enlistment. 
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PEOPLE NOT DECEIVED. 

Tf ail these evidences of apprehension of danger put up 
in the artificial parades that have been staged over this coun- 
try had any foundation in fact, you would not have any trouble 
to enlist men. Should some real trouble come upon this country 
men would stand out in line at every recruiting station in 
every State, from ocean to ocean, for the privilege to enroll 
themselves to go to their country’s defense. Do not be misled, 
fellow Senators, by this noise about danger to our country. 

The mass of the people of this country have not been con- 
vinced by the false alarm. Congress has been moved by it. The 
administration has been moved by it. The real sentiment of the 
people as a whole has not been rightly estimated. In the agri- 
cultural districts where the day is spent by the farmer following 
his plow or his harvester, mixing his thinking with his work, in 
the quiet and hush of country life, where the blast of the bugle 
and the roll of the drum has not disturbed the serenity there is 
a wiser judgment, a truer test. In the shops and factories and 
mines men who understand the part they play in war, ever 
ready to respond to the call of genuine patriotism, are much 
too wise and intelligent to be deceived by a counterfeit call to 
serve selfish interests. 

I confess that I do not think any man can quite be indifferent 
to the sight and sound of a vast concourse of people following 
the Stars and Stripes, keeping step to the rhythm of music. He 
is thrilled by it; he should be, but he should not forget to think. 

It was not so long ago, Mr. President, that the great political 
parties of this country uniformed their voters and they marched 
by the hundreds of thousands in torchlight parades. Why? 
They sought to get the emotional effect of a moving display 
upon the voter. 

Mr. President, that came out of the war; but when the new 
economic issues—grappling with the trusts, dealing with trans- 
portation, those problems that followed the settlement of the 
differences that had arisen in that unhappy strife known as the 
Civil War—began to take the stage there was tio longer any 
place, sir, for the torchlight parade. Men were thinking. 

A false military situation has been seized upon to produce the 
same effect upon the voters of the country that the old torch- 
light campaign procession produced upon the voters of that 
time. 

now MICHIGAN ANSWERED. 


The Senator from Michigan [Mr, Townsenp], coming in a 
moment ago to his seat, reminded me of the fact that when that 
State, bordering on the Great Lakes, midway between the two 
oceans—a pretty fair barometer of the northern section of this 
country, I should say—had a chance to express itself upon this 
condition of things, what did it do? Overwhelmingly and al- 
most on the instant it rose up and repudiated this war business 
by giving its vote to Henry Ford, who in these times has the 
courage to stand against the jeers of the unthinking and the 
denunciation of his own class, who want war at any cost. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. And never in politics. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And never in polities—a man who said 
he was not a candidate. It was an expression of the pent-up 
feelings of the people of a State, a measure of its average senti- 
ment. Michigan is largely agricultural, but it has some manu- 
facturing ; it has some munition plants not engaged in making 
arms and ammunition. It is getting some profits out of this war, 
and yet a wave of protest against this thing you are about to do 
in this bill swept that State and carried it against a favorite 
son—a respected Member of this body. 

It is very significant, Mr. President, and it was noticeable in 
the presidential primary; wherever there was opportunity for 
clean-cut expression on this issue it broke loose and asserted 
itself in condemnation of all this great war preparation. 


KANSAS WAS UNMOVED. 


When the President of the United States was swinging 
around the circle, as they called it, his itinerary took him to 
the city of Topeka, Kans. I think it was one of the last dates 
that he filled on that trip, perhaps the last. His meeting was, we 
will say, at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, in what is known as the 
Auditorium. There was a farmers’ convention assembled there 
that day. Two thousand five hundred prominent farmers from 
every section of that State sat in that convention transacting 
the business of the hour. Four o'clock came. The presiding 
officer rose in his place and said: 


Members of this organization, I have been notified that at this hour 
the President of the United States is to speak from this platform, 
We must conclude our session. 


An adjournment was taken. They had pretty good seats, 
and they held them. The doors were opened and the Audi- 
torium filled up. The President and his party came in and 


he spoke from that platform, and I suppose he made much the 
same kind of a speech that he had heen making at other places. 
He was out for that purpose, and it was an appeal for support 
for this kind of a program. The man who presided at that 
meeting before the presidential party arrived sat on the plat- 
form. He is a supporter of the President. Shortly after that 
meeting he told me in the Marble Room that he watched that 
farmer audience in the body of that Auditorium, and that there 
were just three hands given in applause to the President, and 
that was when he uttered some general patriotic sentiment. He 
told me that otherwise those men gave no approval to anything 
that the President said in support of a great military program. 

Now, that is a fact, Senators. It is reported to me in a way I 
know to be true. The very next day that organization went on 
record unanimously with a resolution condemning the program 
the President had put forth. 


NORTHWESTERN FARMERS EXPRESS REAL ATTITUDE OF THE PEOPLE, 


I think I mentioned it once before here, but it will bear repe- 
tition at this time. On the 9th day of last December I spoke to 
seven or eight thousand farmers in an auditorium in the great 
city of St. Paul. Those farmers came from North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Montana, northern Iowa, northern Wisconsin, and Min- 
nesota, They were there for the purpose of breaking, in so 
far as they could break, the power—a part of this same power I 
have been talking about—that controls the prices of their grain, 
that controls the grading of their grain, that robs them upon 
weight, that robs them upon inspection, and cheats them upon 
the selling price of the day. Those farmers were there to lay 
the corner stone of an elevator to be built by themselves, costing 
some $500,000. They had been organized largely through the 
efforts of one of the most remarkable men I have ever met. 

I know the Senate will pardon me if I pause for just a moment 
to say that that man who day before yesterday passed out of 
this life in the very middle of a career of wonderful usefulness 
was George S. Loftus. He had traversed those States back 
and forth, up and down, appealing to those men to rear that 
structure and through cooperative organization to market di- 
rectly the products of their farms. He had felt the power of 
combination in his business. He was buying the grain of the 
farmers in competition. He had orders to pay dictated prices. 
He fought. The banks took his credit away from him. Then 
that man went out and gave his life to the building up of an 
organization to break that power. He was one of the bravest 
spirits I have ever known. 

I spoke to that audience on the 9th of December. The Presi- 
dent had just delivered his message here to Congress in joint 
session, and he had changed from the position he had taken in 
the other message, when he said he would not see this country 
made an armed camp, A resolution was passed through that 
farmers’ body unanimously disapproving of the message so far 
as it related to a great military program. 

CHANGING THE DESTINY OF OUR COUNTRY. 


Mr. President, this debate, the action of this body, is a turning 
point in the life of this Republic. Enlist, enroll yourselves under 
the banners of the munition makers and financial organizations 
that want great armies, commit yourselves to putting into the 
waters of our seaboards a Navy to match England, and forever 
and forever, unless there be revolt, you have changed the destiny 
of this country. 

Mr. President, may I remind you that when I was diverted 
I was reading from Dr. Howe's book of the transactions and the 
financial operations of the organized money power? I have 
given you his statement of the enhanced value of the stocks and 
his views on this question of our Nation devoting itself to pre- 
paration for an invasion of which there is no possibility. Con- 
tinuing, he says: 

The fact that Europe is 


preschins 575.000.000 


3 with an indebtedness fast ap- 
.000, that from to 


8,000,000 10,000,000 people 
ave been killed or incapacitated, that the end of the war seems as 
far off as ever, and that all Europe is so sick of war that a revolution 
would probably be the result of further aggression, is only another 
reason for still further preparedness. 

No device of the munition makers of Europe for awakening fear, in 
the promotion of war scares, in the agitation to “scrap” existing 
armaments, in the lobbies and press control is Tanung in the campaign 
that has been systematically carried on for the last few months. 
ART attack on the alleged weakness of the Army and Navy can be 
duplicated in the disclosures of the tactics of the war traders of Eng- 
land and Germany. Line 12 line and 8 by paragraph, the 
stories of the Krupps and Maxims, the shipbuilders and the munition 


makers of Germany, England, and France, have been copied by our 


scare makers. The bankers and the munition makers augment the hue 
and cry. Only a handful of Congressmen have exposed the activities 
of the munition makers and their ee in this and other countries; 
they have shown the internationa 

profits e and the 

millions to 

years. 


monopoly which exists, the colossal 
ins to be ex 


g <ted from the thousands of 
spent on the Army and 


avy program of the next few 
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Is the preparedness urged by the me 
munition makers only another device of the privil interests to 
Secure an indorsement by the Government on the back of one billion 
of paper securities by providing war orders for the munition plants 
after the war? 

THR BIRTH OF FINANCIAL IMPERIALISM. 

I can remember, Senators, when I was in public life before I 
came to the Senate, that whenever there was a proposed sub- 
sidy for promoting our shipping interests we were told it would 
develop our commerce. The slogan then was that trade follows 
the flag. That has been reversed. Now the flag follows invest- 
ments; the flag of the country takes with it the man-of-war. 

To proceed: 

The second element in the program is the organization of forces for 
the promotion of over-seas finance under the guise of promotion of trade. 
The first expression of the movement is the organization of a gigantic 
$50,000,000 international corporation 

You have noticed it, have you not?— 
organized and financed by interests closely identified with the muni- 
tion firms and the rey | of the present war, This organization, as 
its promoters announced, is for the purpose of enabling the United 
States to take a — — part than heretofore in the indus develop- 
ment of other coun where capital is needed. 

Do you know why you have this scheme for a big Army and 
n big Navy here? 
aha countries are certainly not Great Britain, France, and Ger- 

any. 

We ào not need a big Army to take care of our investments 
in those countries or in any of the great investing nations of 
Europe, 

The countries where “ capital is needed” are the weak and helpless 
propies of Mexico, Central and South America, of Morocco, Tunis, 

ersia, Africa, China, and the insular possessions of the United States, 
and elsewhere. 

Now, quoting from this announcement that foretells the 
organization of this big $50,000,000 scheme to push investments 
and trade and business in all the countries where capital is 
needed, occurs this: 

Wealth is accumulating so rapidly that a portion of It can be spared 
for investment abroad. The experience which our people have had in 
Jarge-scale production and in expensive construction work has especially 

tted us to carry on development work in other countries. 

Now, the author sums up the operations of some of these 
wealthy organizations of Europe. He says: 
p= Surplus wealth lured Great Britain into Egypt. 

ers— 

Now, this is just a short condensed statement of it, but the 
facts are given in a chapter of this book 

The W financiers made a loan to the Khedive in 1873 of 
$410,000,000. 

Now, put those figures down somewhere.. 

They gave the Khedive $105,000,000 “and kept $305,000,000 
as security.” 

Surplus wealth ban that conntry; it destroyed the Egyptian 
independence ; it was followed by intervention and the bombardment of 
Alexandria to protect the lean. 

That is history. Thera is no questioning it. 

This was the beginning of financial imperialism 34 years ago. 

- STORY OF MOROCCO, 

I wonder if Senators would like the details of that affair. I 
can give it to them from any one of these authorities. 

Surplus wealth led France into Morocco. In six years’ time the in- 
debtedness of the Sultan to the European financiers was increased from 
$4,000,000 to $32,500,009. The Sultan received but a small part of 
the loan. He went bankrupt. He could only pay the interest by wring- 
ing it from the wretched natives, who finally revolted. France inter- 
vened at the demand of the bankers, Thousands of Moors were slain, 
Germany sent a gunboat to protest. Europe was on the verge of war 
in 1911 as the result of this conflict. The Morocco incident is one of 
the hidden causes of the present European war. 

In 1904, it will be remembered by Senators who followed that 
affair, France and England consummated a treaty, certain sec- 
tions of which were kept secret. Those sections deprived the 
Moroccan Government of its sovereignty. That was not known 
until 1911. It concerned Germany. German citizens had in- 
vested heavily in iron properties in Morocco. Germany needed 
the raw material. She was not concerned about any treaty 
made by France and Great Britain with Morocco so long as it 
did not contain provisions which might subject her to exacting 
conditions that would impair the value of her investments, 
When these secret provisions, with which all the literature upon 
this subject teems, became known it was the occasion of that 
famous declaration that a policy had been entered into of“ hem- 
ming Germany in,” of shutting her out from the possible devel- 
opment of her industries by preventing her from getting the ore 
with which to keep them running. The Atlantic Monthly, the 
World’s Work, and the leading serious journals of the country 
have carried articles written by able publicists of England, 
loyai to their country, but denouncing that secret treaty and 
pointing to it as the great underlying thing that has brought 


of high finance and the 


The English finan- 


on the present war, Little things sometimes are productive of 
tremendous consequences; but that was not such a little thing, 

I understand Germany, if confined to her own territory, so far 
as the known deposits of iron ore in Germany are concerned, can 
only account for the operation of her iron industries for a very 
limited period of time. Therefore, unless she secures raw mate- 
rial she must shrivel up industrially, her people must be driven 
to the wall, all of the great industrial establishments which she 
has built up must crumble to nothingness. So some years ago 
she began casting about for some place to supply herself with 
iron ore, and among others a number of her leading: iron mas- 
ters made extensive investments in the Moroccan iron fields, 
All they needed was just an equal chance with other investors, 
untrammeled by her industrial and commercial rivals. 

I have no doubt, Mr. President, that a profound study of this 
subject will make the issues growing out of the affair loom 
large as an underlying cause of the break when it came. 


GERMANY LURED TO TURKEY. 
The author continues: 


Surplus capital lured Germany into Turkey. There were railroads, 
mines, docks, harbors, and trading concessions awaiting to be exploited. 
Banks earned $25,000,000 in commissions in building the Bagdad Rail- 
way, and, besides, saved $45,000,000 more in the cost of co: ction— 


An entire chapter is devoted here to a detailed history of 
Germany and the Bagdad Railway, and one or two volumes have 
been written upon that subject alone— 


all of Which was charged to the Turkish Government. The banker was 
followed by the Kaiser and his armies, Turkey has lost her inde- 
pendence; the Balkan States have been embroil and Europe is now 
begs 2E over the conflicting interests of England, Germany, and Russia 
n Turkey. 


SIX-POWER LOAN TO CHINA, 


tiated the six-power loan to China. The loan 
was accompanied by demands by the bankers for contro! of the internal 
administration and revenue system of China. It struck at her very 
life, and China declined the terms. President Wilson lifted American 
diplomacy into its proper place when he refused to give his sanction to 
the cipation of erican bankers in the loan. He ended dollar 

omacy so far as we are concerned; but the same bankers are now 
loudly clamoring for a return to the dollar diplomacy of a former 
administration. 

And I regret to say, Mr. President, that I saw only a week 
or 10 days ago the statement that the President’s attitude had 
changed with regard to this Chinese matter and that there was 
to be a change of policy in the State Department. There was 
a paragraph or so of ridicule of Bryan’s policy against the ex- 
ploiting of the weak Governments of the world through the 
agency of the diplomatic arm of the Government. I do not know 
that there is any warrant for that article, and I trust there is 
not; but for a day or two it was quite prominent in the papers. 

Says Dr. Howe— 


“Surplus wealth” aided in strangling Persia. It ended the inde- 
3 of Tunis. The Itallan war against Tripoll had its motive. 

part at least, in the speculations of the Bank of Home. 

“Surplus wealth“ for foreign investment drained France of capital 
eee for internal development. It weakened her in her war with 
sermany. 

It was “surplus wealth” invested in South Africa that brought on 
the Boer War. Surplus wealth“ led to the spoliation of Mexi. the 
proc of her lands, mines, oll wells, and the richest portions of the 
country. 

Dollar 1 nayalism, and the exploitation of weaker peoples, 
ending finally in the European cataciysm, have gone hand in hand 
during the last 20 years. The darkest pages of this story will never be 
written, for the records He buried in the graves of weak and defense- 
less people in every part of Africa, in Asia, in Turkey, Persia, Asia 
Minor, and the Balkans; it is a story that would have been written in 
the subjugation of Mexico, in Central and South America, had not the 
Monroe d e intervened. 

We should be slow to accept the statement that this is a movement 
for the promotion of foreign trade. as the organizers of these corpora- 
tions declare, and as patriotic business men have been led to believe. 
As has been seen, none of the countries of Europe have materially 
advanced their trade and commerce by the organization of banking 
institutions for that alleged purpose. 

Rather the foreign banking agencies of the great powers are engaged, 
almost to the exclusion of everything else, in obtaining concessions, 
building railroads, securing mining land and oll grants, in the making 
of loans to weaker powers, and in cooperating in the sale of munitions. 
And an examination of the interests of the banking institutions that 
are promoting the new corporations shows that their relations are not 
in the field of manufacturing, trade, and commerce at all. They are 
in the fields of monopoly, finance, and speculation. 


WS FOLLOW EUROPEAN METHODS, 


I shall read another page or two, including this paragraph, 
on this subject: 


As happened in Europe, it is necessary to give a patriotic sanction 
to financial imperialism to identify the Nation with its program. Wall 
Street can easily finance a dozen 850.000.000 corporations. But that 
would leave them Wall Street corporations. The flag wonld not 
willingly follow the investments; the Nation would not be a complacent 
collection agency for such questionable claimants, so the new inter- 
national corporation is to include as many other interests as possible. 
Such strength is needed, the announcement says, as can only be found 
by 5 the interest and securing the cooperation of the entire 
country. t is necessary to make it a national undertaking and appeal 
to the confidence, enterprise, and patriotism of the American people. 


Surplus capital ne; 
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No clement is lacking in this new imperialism of finance, which, under 


the glamour of patriotism, aims to exalt America to the dignity of 
Great. Britain. Germany, Russia, and France as a “world power. 
Line by line the history of the exploitation of defenseless people 1s 
foreshadowed in the program that privilege would have us enter upon. 
High finance, the making of munitions and colossal 2 over- seas 
exploitation, dollar diplomacy, and the great Navy ready and willing to 
demand the open or the closed door as the immediate advantage may 
dictate, these are the elements of financial imperialism that have 
brought Europe to its present end. The logic is inexorable, the 
resulis are inevitable. Every nation of Europe that armed for defense 
has used its preparation for offense. The record of “ Preparedness for 
defense“ is written all over the map of Africa, it is written in Turkey, 
Asia Minor, Persia, Manchuria, and China. It is written in the blood 
of millions-of men in the present European war. 

Only the chance election of a President might determine the uses 
as to which this preparedness would be put, with the power of high 
finance, the control of the press, and the invisible powers of privilege 
ready at a moment's notice to urge the unleashing of guns in the name 
of “dignity " and national honor.” This is the program of prepared- 
ness offered by those who have monoplized the railroads and public- 
service corporations, who have seized the iron ore, coal and copper 
deposits of the Nation, who have inclosed the public domain and laid 
their hands upon the banks and credit resources of the Nation, and 
who, having exploited prostrate America, are now turning wistful eyes 
to the virgin opportunities of weak and defenseless peoples in other 
parts of the world. 


It is these that are most active in urging a colossal naval 88 
and a large standing Army. They assail the President and Congress 
for the inadequacy of their defense program, and attack any one as 
unpatriotic who questions their demands. Yet these same classes are 
unwilling to bear thelr share of the cost of preparedness; they cry 
confiscation when taxes are suggested on the things they own no 
heavier than England and Germany were carrying in times of peace. 
They suggest that the cost should be borne by a higher tariff and by 
indirect taxes on the things the people consume. They even meet 
roposals for the manufacture of armor plate by the Government by 

e threat that they will increase the cost of that commodity by $200 
a ton. This Is the answer of privilege to the demand that preparations 
for war should involve equal sacrifice 


Democracy has a right to insist that preparedness is not merely a 
demand for private profit; that an increa Navy is not designed as 
un agency for the promotion of over-seas finance, and that militarism 
shall not be the grave of the things we hold most dear. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator whose 
book that is? I did not hear the author's name. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, Dr. Frederick C. Howe, the author of 
“Socialized Germany,” “European Cities at Work,” “The 
Modern City and Its Problems,” “ Privilege and Democracy in 
America,” and so forth. 


OUR NAVY SHOULD NOT BE USED TO INTIMIDATE WEAKER COUNTRIES, 


Mr. President, my amendment proposes to restrict the Navy 
of the United States, in so far as the new ships to be con- 
structed under this bill are concerned, from being used to col- 
lect the debts of speculative investors in Mexico and in Central 
and South American countries. The great influence in this 
country which has sought for four years to bring on war be- 
tween this country and Mexico has been the financial interests 
in the United States which have made investments in Mexico. 
All of the nagging on this floor, all of the nagging of the ad- 
ministration in the press of the country, all of the derision and 
ridicule of a “sickly, attenuated, anemic Mexican policy” has 
been instigated by the interests that have their investments in 
Mexico but who live in this country. That is the fact about it. 
They want war with Mexico for financial reasons—for profit— 
and the amendment which I have pending before the Senate 
is to put a stop to that thing. It is to write on the records of 
this Congress that the battleships for which we make appro- 
priations, taxing the American people, shall not be used for 
financial adventurers who go into the weaker countries of this 
hemisphere to exploit them. 

Back of all modern war is practically the one policy, finan- 
cial imperialism—the scheme of using the surplus wealth wrung 
unlawfully from the people of the country by the financial in- 
terests that dominate that country, the use of that surplus 
wealth through investments in the weaker undeveloped Gov- 
ernments of the world—ties back of this great military program, 
not only in this country but in the other countries of the world. 
It is behind the present war in Europe; it is the underlying 
cause of that which has converted almost all of Europe into a 
human slaughter pen. And I stop just a moment to remind 
Senators on this floor who are eager for intervention and war 
with Mexico that England entered upon the conquering of the 
Transvaal with the assurance of the military party of Great 
Britain that it would not take six months, that it would cost 
but $50,000,000, that the armies of Great Britain would eat their 
Christmas turkey in Pretoria if they were only given orders to 
march, 

WHAT WAR wirn MEXICO WOULD MEAN. 


Let the people of the United States who want war with Mex- 
ico consider the striking parallel as made by Norman Angel: 
The people of Mexico inhabit a mountainous country; the Boers 
live in much such a country as that. The people of Mexico are 


the best horsemen on this hemisphere. They may not be the 


best shots, but they are the best horsemen. There are 15,000,000 
of them; I think there were about 400,000 of the Boers. Eng- 
land undertook to subjugate the Boers and to conquer the 
Transvaal. The military party in England stated that it 
would cost $50,000,000 and take a few months; it cost $1,250,- 
000,000; it took four years; it took 400,000 soldiers; and 
then, Mr. President, they discovered that they had “con- 
quered ”—that they had conquered the Transvaal, but had not 
conquered the Boers. They found that the only way to keep 
the Transvaal “conquered” was to maintain a standing army 
of £00,000 English soldiers there all the while; and Great 
Britain gave it up. 

What did they do? They established a sort of colonial gov- 
ernment that enabled the Boers to govern themselves, nomi- 
nally under the foreign office of the Britisu Empire, but the 
man who had led the forces of the Boers in the field against 
Great Britain was put at the head of that government. There 
were some English officials retained there, but they did not last 
very long. The Boer head of the government arrested every 
Englishman connected with the government, loaded them onto 
a train one midnight, and shipped them to England, with orders 
that they should be deposited on the sidewalk in London. That 
was done. Parliament ordered an investigation, and the foreign 
secretary was called before Parliament and questioned. He 
was asked as to what had become of all the expenditure of 
money, all the sacrifice of life to conquer the Transvaal. The 
foreign secretary replied it was found that they could not keep 
the Transvaal conquered without maintaining perpetually a 
standing army there, and that therefore it had been considered 
wise to give them a form of self-government and to put the 
general who had been commander of all the Boer forces against 
Great Britain at the head of that government. He advised 
that they had better accept the situation just as it was, unless 
they wanted to start another affair with the Transvaal. And 
Great Britain accepted it. 


COST AND RETURNS OF THE BOER WAR. 


The Boer War, which lasted three years, cost Great Britain 
£250,000,000. 

And it did not accomplish anything. I should like the Senate 
to keep that in mind when some of the gentlemen who are 
speaking for American investments in Mexico want to pre- 
vail upon you to vote for war with Mexico. There is a mo- 
mentous lesson in the events of the past few days—the 
efforts of the representatives of two nations to arrive 
at an understanding and avert the consequences of war. 
But if there should come some flaming up of passions, if there 
should come some opportunity for the representatives of those 
who have bought Mexico with American money and want 
to rule it—want intervention, then I should like to have in the 
minds of the Senate this little hasty sketch of what happened to 
England in an effort to subjugate the Boers. 

If you ever enter upon the conquest of Mexico—and the office 
of prophecy is a somewhat hazardous one—but let me say that 
in a hundred years you will not conquer Mexico; that you will 
maintain for a hundred years a standing army of a million men 
In Mexico; that you will place the burden of that on the Ameri- 
can people. If the time ever comes when you shall attempt to 
Invade Mexico, it will be because American capital has gone 
down there and invested. No other fair reason can be given. 


MEXICANS HAVE RIGHT TO THE KIND OF GOVERNMENT THEY WANT. 


So far as preserving order is concerned, you can patrol the 
border, you can keep an army there, with soldiers to cover every 
foot of it better and at a cost far less than you can carry on 
a war with Mexico. Such a war would last beyond the life of 
everybody now living. The Mexican people will fight to the last 
man for their rights, as they see them. They may not be their 
rights just as we see them; they may not have the kind of gov- 
ernment which we think they ought to have; but it is their 
country and it is their government, and the intrusion of Ameri- 
can capitalists in it for the purpose of making money does not 
give us any right to go in there and change the form of their 
government. It may be the kind of government best suited to 
people of that type. 

Mr. LEWIS. I only have one question, and it is very brief. 
I understand from the Senator’s observations that he approves 
of the policy of President Wilson in not entering upon a course 
of military intervention in Mexico under the circumstances? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do, Mr. President; I do, most em- 
phatically. I sincerely hope that the standard bearer of the 
Republican Party in this campaign will not feel himself con- 
strained and will not under any circumstances take the position 
that it is the duty of this Government to put the flag of the 
United States behind the investment of speculators in Mexico 
or elsewhere, 
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Mr. Wilson declared in his speech at Detroit fhat he would 
not stand for that policy, that he would not become the collecting 
agent of investors in Mexico. The American people, if that 
issue is made between the Republican candidate for the Presi- 
dency and President Wilson will, in my opinion, overwhelm- 
ingly stand with President Wilson on that issue. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to ask the Senator, in connection 
with his idea that the Army should not be used in Mexico for 
the benefit of speculators, whether he believes that the Army 
or the Navy of the United States should be used in Mexico for 
the purpose of having some discredited bandit salute the Ameri- 
can flag? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; most emphatically not; and, Mr. 
President, I was one of a very limited number of Senators who 
votel against indorsing President Wilson when he ordered the 
troops to Vera Cruz. I could not bring myself to do it. I did 
not believe it was warranted. I am satisfied in my own mind 
that the matter of the salute to the American flag had noth- 
ing to do with the ordering of the troops to Vera Cruz. Why, 
Mr. President, Mexico at that time offered to fire a salute to 
the American flag. I recall the speech of former Senator Rovt 
upon that subject on the night we were considering that resolu- 
tion, when he said that the difference between firing a salute of 
5 guns, which Huerta offered, and 17 guns, which we demanded, 
would not warrant the shedding of a drop of blood or the in- 
vasion of the territory of another country. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that was the issue at all. I 
believe that the real issue at that time was a desire to keep out a 
German vessel loaded with munitions of war for the Huerta 
government. I believe that was behind the putting of the troops 
of this country into Vera Cruz; and I believe that there was a 
misconception of what could be accomplished by it, and of the 
responsibilities that went with the action, I believe that there 
was a sort of feeling that this Government could take charge of 
the customhouse, and stop the landing of those munitions of war, 
and not violate the sovereignty of Mexico. 


THE FLAG MUST NOT FOLLOW THE DOLLAR. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
question? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I note the attitude that the Senator takes 
in reference to the obligations that Mexico may be called upon 
to meet at some time on the part of Americans who have in- 
vested their money in Mexico. I shall not controvert that; 
but I will ask the Senator if he does not think that at some 
time, in some way, Mexico may well be called upon to make 
reparation for the 300 or more American citizens that have been 
murdered in that country? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I expect to come to that 
fi little bit later, but I might as well say right now that I think 
the people who have gone into Mexico have gone there to make 
money, to make big money. They have gone there to speculate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Some of them have gone there to work. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think they have gone there to specu- 
late. Of course some laboring men may have been lured there 
by the capitalists, who have gone there to speculate. I do not 
know about that phase of it; but the primary incentive behind 
every dollar of American money invested in Mexico is big profits, 

Now, Mr. President, it may be a new doctrine to the Senate of 
the United States, but I think it is pretty nearly time to have 
the issue made. It may not win in the first struggle here. It 
will win ultimately, because it is everlastingly right. That is 
the reason for the amendment I have offered. 

I BELIEVE EVERY DOLLAR THAT GOES INTO A FOREIGN COUNTRY AND 
EVERY MAN WHO GOES INTO A FOREIGN COUNTRY WITH HIS MONEY 
LOOKING FOR PROFITS SHOULD ACCEPT THE LAWS OF THE COUNTRY 
AS THE ARBITER TO WHICH HE WILL APPEAL FOR JUSTICE IF HE 
FEELS AT ANY TIME THAT HE IS REQUIRED TO PROTECT HIS RIGHTS 
IN THAT COUNTRY. 

The thing that attracts capital to Mexico is its rich natural 
resources. They have an unstable government there. That un- 
stable government lowers the value of property. American 
money there can buy for $100,000, because of the government 
conditions, property that is worth a million dollars. Now, if 
this new doctrine that the flag shall follow the investment of 
the citizen is to prevail, then our Government is to be called upon 
to guarantee the speculative investments of its citizens in the 
countries where the governments are weak, and so to make 
those speculative investments worth face value. 


INTERESTS FOMENT FRICTION BETWEEN MEXICO AND THE UNITED STATES. 


The people of the United States do not want war with Mexico. 
The Mexican people do not want war with us. And both Presi- 
dent Wilson and Carranza have manifestly done everything in 
their power to avert war. 

What is it, then, that menaces the peace of these neighboring 
countries? 

It dates far back of the Columbus raid. That outrage upon 
the residents of one of our border towns was the logical out- 
come of conditions for which the Mexican people were in nowise 
responsible. Worse than that! Both Governments were the 
victims of traitors in our midst. For it is charged upon the high- 
est authority that the raid was inspired and arranged for in our 
own country. 

Do you get the full meaning of that statement? Benedict 
Arnold was not more guilty of treason. 

The secret service of this Government has a long arm and a 
strong arm. The net may yet be drawn on the “ higher ups.” It 
is fair to assume that President Wilson did not disclose all of 
the facts in his possession when he declared officially a few days 
after the raid that— 

There were persons along the border actively engaged in creating 
friction between the Government of the United States and the de facto 
government of Mexico for the op pee) of bringing about intervention in 
the interest of certain owners of Mexican properties. 

There you have it! The gentlemen who want war with Mexico 
are the gentlemen Who“ have Mexican properties.” They are 
a very powerful lot. They own most of the United States and a 
good big slice of Mexico. They are our captains of industry; 
our masters of finance. They own or control our great news- 
papers. They are for a “strong Mexican policy,” a “strong for- 
eign policy,” a big army, a big navy. 

They prate about “patriotism.” They clamor for pre- 
paredness.” They have tried to plunge the country into a 
hysteria of fear that we are going to be thrown into war with 
Germany or England or Japan. They have Congress “on the 
run.” ` 

These privileged interests are not taxing the people of the 
United States for their great Army and Navy scheme to fight 
Germany, England, or Japan. They have other plans for the 
present. They have the irons on the American people. They con- 
trol the prices of labor and the products of labor. They control 
the cost of every necessary of life. They own the coal, the oil, 
the timber, the water powers. Their profits are so enormous 
that they must lower interest rates or else invest in foreign 
countries. The timber, oil, coal, and mineral wealth of Mexico 
and of the Central and South American countries are most invit- 
ing in every way. The Governments are poor; the labor is cheap 
as slave labor. 

There is just one risk, and that is a Jarge risk. The Govern- 
ments are most of them weak. Revolutions in many of them are 
frequent; property rights are insecure. 

But a scheme has been worked out by the masters of finance 
to make foreign investments as good as a Government bond. 
Just put the Stars and Stripes back of them! 

We will protect our citizens abroad. Assuredly! That is our 
bounden duty if we are to uphold the standing and dignity of 
our Government among the other nations of the world, strong 
or weak. But if the protection of “citizens” were our only 
concern there would be no “border raids,” no “ mobilization,” 
no “war talk.“ There would be no occasion for the clouds that 
darken so many American homes to-day. Investments,“ in 
these plutocratic times, are vastly more important than “ citi- 
zens.” And it is not to protect “ citizens” but to protect“ in- 
vestments ” that our boys in khaki have been forced into action, 
That is the truth of it. 

AMERICAN INVESTORS WORK FOR INTERVENTION. 

These American “investors” in Mexico—millionaires—are 
using every instrument they can control—their money, their 
newspapers, their magazines, their political influence, all their 
“dark and devious ways to bring about “intervention.” In- 
tervention means war. War means blood and killing and be- 
reaved families and unmentionable horrors. And all for what? 
Profits! Privilege profits! 

Privilege exploits us folks here in our own United States, 
And privilege makes so much money out of us that it creates a 
huge surplus. Privilege, never satiated, wants this surplus to 
be at work bringing in still more profits. Weak and undeveloped 
(and unexploited!) countries offer the biggest returns. So 
privilege buys a foreign “concession.” Cheap! The system 
looks to that bargain! But to maintain the great profits it is 
ordinarily necessary to resort to “strong-arm” methods. Some- 
times people (like the workers in the mining districts of Colo- 
rado, Michigan, and West Virginia) resist oppression and ex- 
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ploitation. Machine guns become the order of the day. And, 
after all, our present Mexican situation“ is only a “ Ludlow“ 
on a bigger scale. Privilege is to-day trying to shape public 
sentiment so that “ our boys” shall be made to march down into 
Mexico and offer up their lives for the purpose of placing the 
guaranty of the United States Government behind the smelters, 
gold mines, rubber plantations, railways, and other concessions 
und to make the profits of privilege certain. 
CARRANZA’S FAR-SiGHTED PROPOSAL, 

Mr. President, we hear a lot of talk about Carranza. Here is 
what Carranza did within a short time: He sent to South 
America his former secretary of foreign affairs, Sefior Isador 
Favola, to propose an agreement among the Latin American 
countries to the effect, generally speaking, that when a citizen 
or a company or a block of capital of one of these countries 
shall go to another of them, the citizen, corporation, or property 
shall not be followed by a man-of-war or an army, but shall 
pass under the laws and under the conditions of the country he 
visits, risking his own life, perhaps, and his own property, but 
not the lives and the property and the peace of his fellow citi- 
zens at home. And I understand that when this Latin Ameri- 
can agreement is consummated Mr. Carranza, the obstinate, pro- 
poses that the United States of North America shall be invited 
also to join in it. 

Sir, as a Senator, I pledge the authenticity of that statement. 
I received it last night from one who knows, a citizen of this 
country, who received it from Carranza. There is broad states- 
manship for you; there is statesmanship which looks to the 
preservation of those governments for their own people, Shall 
the power which has acquired the natural resources of this 
country—our timber, our oil, our coal, and which is now reach- 
ing out for the water powers; shall this power which is con- 
nected by a system of cross investments with the power that 
controls transportation of every nature and kind—traction, 
shipping, and steam transportation; which is connected and 
tied up in Investment with the power that owns and controls 
and makes the prices of all the products of the factories and 
the mines and the smelters; the power that dictates, through 
its control of the grain markets, the prices which the farmer 
shall receive for the products of the soil; the power that by its 
combination can say to labor, Work at such a price or eat 
gruss,“ as did the aristocracy just before the French Revolu- 
tion—shall this power, now that it has exacted its tribute from 
our people, that can create its wealth without limit, take 
that which it has wrung from the American people, depleting 
the capital of this country by that amount, advance interest 
charges, tighten up credits—shall it take that money, that 
excess of capital ground out of the helpless, struggling citizen- 
ship of this country, down into Mexico and Central and South 
America, and buy with it the national wealth and resources of 
those countries? 

“ Buy,” did I say, sir? Volumes of testimony could be spread 
upon the records of the Senate showing the spurious concessions 
made to these great interests in Mexico. Under the Diaz gov- 
ernment concessions were secured by bribery, concessions were 
secured by fraud, people with good titles were dispossessed. Ah, 
sir, unlimited wealth in a weak government is UNLIMITED POWER. 

We know what the power of concentrated wealth is in this 
country, where we boast of our democracy and of the power of 
the citizen with his ballot to make his Government represent 
him and his interest. How is it with Mexico and with the 
Central and Seuth American countries? Oh, sir, it gratified me 
beyond expression that President Wilson, speaking at Detroit, 
used these words us reported by the press: 

What makes Mexico suspicious is that she thinks we do not want 
to serve, but possess her— 

President Wilson understands this new doctrine manifestly— 
and she ha- justification for these suspicions in rhe way some gentle- 
men have sought to exploit her possessions. I will not serve these 

tiemen, but I will serve all Americans by trying to serve Mexico 
if. The way to establish our sovereignty is to respect hers. 

Judged from those sentences which fell from the lips of the 
Chief Magistrate of this country at Detroit only a few days 
ago, the restraining influence of the amendment which I have 
offered here will not be necessary; but, Mr. President, times 
change; conditions change. There is a chance now for this 
great, free democracy of ours to write into the law a de- 
nunciation of the practice that has enabled the rich nations 
of the Old World to pillage the weak, and which has been back 
of most of the plans and schemes for big armies, big navies, and 
big military equipment. 

WHO OWNS MEXICO? 

Mr. President, I have always been very much interested to 
‘know who owns Mexico—really owns it. I have hunted about a 
good deal to get data on the subject, and have found it exceed- 


ingly difficult. Almost always, as it happens, one finds that 
right at hand he has overlooked something. On the 18th of July, 
1912, a consular report was issued upon this subject by Consul 
Marion Letcher at Chihuahua. He transmitted to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce a table showing the wealth of Mexico ac- 
cording to the nationality of the ownership. This table was 
prepared, he states, by William H. Seamon, late of Chihuahua, 
who, according to the statement of the consular report, “has 
had long experience in Mexico as a mining engineer.” 

Mr. Letcher is now foreign trade adviser in the Department 
of State here in Washington. I have not been able to see him 
myself; but through a friend I had him interrogated about this 
report, as to whether he had other information that might 
qualify the data which he had transmitted to the department 
in this document. He said that while some three or four years 
had gone by, his increased knowledge upon the subject simply 
confirmed him as to the accuracy of the report. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for just a moment? 

Mr. LA FoLLETTE. Certainly. . 

Mr. VARDAMAN. In reference to the character of Mr. 
Letcher, I will state that I have the pleasure of knowing him 
and have for the last 12 years. He served during the Spanish- 
American War as the first lieutenant in my company. He is, 
and was then, a young man of extraordinary accomplishments, 
and gave promise of great usefulness; and since his connection 
with the Government in the Consular Service in Mexico he has 
fulfilled the promises that he made then. I want to bear testi- 
mony here to his very splendid work. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am very glad to have that statement 
from the Senator. The party who saw him at my request re- 
turned with an exceedingly favorable impression of him, both as 
to his intelligence and as to his accuracy of statement. 

He says in this report that the several investments which are 
set forth in detail are given in the following amounts as owned 
by the people of each of the following countries: 


MEXICAN INVESTMENTS IN 1012. 


In other words, foreign countries have invested in various 
lines of business—railroads, banks, mines, smelters, national 
bonds, timberlands, ranches, farms, live stock, houses and per- 
sonal property, cotton mills, soap factories, tobacco factories, 
breweries, miscellaneous factories, tramways, power and elec- 
tric-light plants, stores, wholesale and retail, the oil business, 
the rubber industry, professional outfits, insurance, theaters, 
hotels, and institutions—public and semipublic—these various 
sums. 

American financiers have more money invested in Mexico 
than the Mexicans themselves have—$264,582,758 more. 

American investments are biggest of all in that unhappy, 
system-ridden country. 

This American money is found in railroad stocks and bonds, 
mines, national bonds, ranches, smelters, timberlands, factories, 
oil, rubber, insurance, and other enterprises, 

Let us glance at a few more figures from the same authority: 

Railway stocks: Mexican money invested, $125,440,000; 
American money invested, $235,464,000. 

Railway bonds: Mexican money invested, $12,275,000; Ameri- 
can money invested, $408,926,000, 

Mines: Mexican money invested, $7,500,000; American money 
invested, $223,000,000, 

National bonds: Mexican money invested, $21,000,000; Ameri- 
can money invested, $52,000,000, 

Smelters: Mexican money invested, $7,200,000; American 
money invested, $26.500,000. 

Timberlands: Mexican money invested, $5,600,000; American 
money invested, $8,100,000. - 

Factories (miscellaneous): Mexican money invested, $3,270,- 
200; American money invested, $9,600,000. 

Oil: Mexican money invested, $650,000; American money in- 
vested, $15,000,000. 

Rubber: Mexican money invested, $4,500,000 ; American money 
invested, $15,000,000. 

Insurance: Mexican money invested, $2,000,000; American 
money invested, $4,000,000. 

In the ownership of Mexico we find the real menace to the 
peace between Mexico and the United States. American capital- 
ists are desperately attempting to have the flag follow their in- 
vestments. 

They who own Mexico are the ones who want war. 
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Mr, OVERMAN. Mr. President, it might be interesting to 
know who are the parties that made these great investments in 
Mexico, if the Senator has that information. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. They are not given in this document. 
But, as therein stated, foreigners, outsiders, aliens, have owned, 
so far as property and business interests are concerned, about 
three-fourths of Mexico. 

Mr. President, there is something of that sort going on in this 
country. I understand that foreign concerns are investing in 
oil lands in this country. I understand that very wealthy 
foreign organizations are buying up extensively unimproved and 
improved farm lands throughout the West. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The Senator said outsiders “have owned” 
these interests in Mexico. That is in the past tense. Do they 
own them now? . 

ALIEN INVESTMENTS SHOULD BE MADE UNDER THE LAWS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; they profess to “own” them now. 
But I believe that every country should enforee this rule 
against any alien who comes into that country to invest in busi- 
ness, that such investment must be under the laws of the 
country, subject to the same conditions that apply to the natives 
of the country in the protection of their property and the en- 
forcement of their rights. 

The interests of this country are confronted with the alterna- 
tive of loaning their surplus wealth to the farmer, to the mer- 
chant, to the small enterprise at a constantly lowering interest 
rate or of withdrawing the surplus capital from this country, 
keeping interest rates high here and going down into the weak 
Governments of Mexico, Central and South America, which are 
rich in natural resources, minerals, oil, timber, coal, and iron, 
surpassing all imagination, we are told, and acquiring control 
there. 

As a protest against the use of our Navy to enforce the claims 
of these interests, I have offered the following amendment: 

Provided, That no battleship, cruiser, scout cruiser, to o-boat de- 
stroyer, or submarine herein appropriated for shall be p oyed in any 
manner to coerce or compel the collection of ay pecuniary claim of 
any kind, class, or nature, or to enforce any claim or right to any 
grant or concession for or on behalf of any private citizen, copartner- 
ship, or corporation of the United States against the Government of 
Mexico or 0 any Central or South American Government. 

I concede the right of the owner to invest his capital where 
he pleases. But I say now that either at this time or in the 
near future this Government will be called upon to declare a 
policy against using the State Department and the military 
arm of the Government to collect private claims for gentlemen 
seeking large profits in foreign countries. I say that the present 
policy is an everlasting wrong. When the people once under- 
stand its significance, they will thunder at the doors of the 
Capitol of this country to reverse the policy of Congress upon 
that subject. 

When our capitalists withdraw their money from this country 
to stake it on the turn of fortune’s wheel in some foreign land, let 
them take the gambler’s chance. 

If money is to be spent to make their foreign risks secure, let 
it be their own money. 

If lives are to be risked to protect their Mexican mines—their 
Central and South American concessions—let it be their own 
lives that take the hazard. 

Believing in democracy, in the right of self-government— 
ready to defend the precious heritage of our own sovereignty— 
let us here and now resolve and declare that we will never per- 
mit the armed forces of the United States to be used to despoil 
our sister republics of their property, interfere with their 
right to govern themselves according to their own standards, or 
violate their sovereignty—as sacred to them as American sov- 
ereignty is to us. 

During the delivery of Mr. LA Fotterre’s speech, 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. ] 

Mr. CLAPP. Before the Senator takes up that phase of the 
question, I desire to suggest the want of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Dillingham La Follette Oliver 
Bankhead du Pont Lane Overman 
Beckham Gallinger Lee, Md. ge 
Rrandegee Gronna Lewis Penrose 
Chamberlain Hardwick Lippitt Pielan 
Chilton Husting Lodge P ttman 
Clapp James Martin, Va Poindexter 
Clark, Wyo. Johnson, S. Dak. Martine, N. J Pomerene 
Culberson Jones Newlands Ransdell 
Cummins Kenyon Norris Robinson 


Shafroth Smith, Ga. Taggart Warren 
Sheppard Smith, Md. Thomas Williams 
Sherman Smith, S. C. Tillman 

Shields Stone Townsend 

Smith, Ariz. Swanson Vardaman 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Wis- 
consin has not yet concluded his remarks. I expect to offer a 
substitute for this amendment before it is voted on, and I 
would just as lief state it now, to take up the time in the ab- 
sence of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

I feel in entire sympathy with the object which the Senator 
from Wisconsin has in mind in offering this amendment; and 
I think, as it has been modified by the two amendments that 
have been agreed to, that it has been improved. At the same 
time, it seems to me that if we adopt any procedure by which 
the Navy and the Army are limited in the collection of debts 
or claims, there ought to be some provision similar to the one 
that was included in the amendment that the Senator from 
Wisconsin gave notice that he would offer. 

I can see that there might be conditions and circumstances 
under which the present amendment, if applied to all the Navy. 
and the Army—and it ought to be applied to all the Navy and 
the Army, really, if it is a good thing—might work a hardship; 
and I wish to state to the Senate that before the vote is taken 
I am going to offer, as a substitute for the pending amendment, 
the amendment that the Senator from Wisconsin gave noticq 
he would offer. 

As the Senator from Wisconsin is here now, I will not take 
it up at the present time. 

After the conclusion of Mr. La Forterre’s speech, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SWANSON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. LEWIS rose. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator from Illinois desire to ad- 
dress the Senate? 

Mr. LEWIS. Had the Senator from Nebraska intended to 
offer an amendment? . 

Mr. NORRIS. I intend to offer a substitute and I would 
just as lief offer it now unless the Senator prefers that I 
should withhold it. 

Mr. LEWIS. If the Senator will offer his substitute, I will 
then see if it meets the views I expect to express. 

Mr. NORRIS. I offer as a substitute the proviso which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The SECRETARY. As a substitute for the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Wisconsin insert the following: 

Provided, That the Army and Navy of the United States shall not 
be used to coerce or compel the collection of any pecuniary claim of 
any kind, class, or nature, or to enforce any claim of right to any 
grant or concession for or on behalf of any private citizen, copartner- 
ship, or corporation of the United States against any forel Govern- 
ment with which this Government is at peace until d citizen, 
copartnership, or corporation shall have exhausted his legal remedies 
in the courts of the foreign Government or if a denial of justice after 
the exhaustion of such legal remedies being alleged the foreign Gov- 
ernment shall decline an offer on the t of the Government of the 
United States to submit the case to arbitration. 

Mr. SWANSON. I raise a point of order against that amend- 
ment, that it is general legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair sustains the point of 

order. 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, since the Senator from Virginia 
has made a point of order I will be compelled to modify the 
amendment somewhat. I will offer it in a form in which it is 
not subject to a point of order, but, of course, it can not apply, 
as I think it ought to apply, to all the Navy. One of the ob- 
jections to the amendment offered by the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin is that he has been compelled to have it apply only to the 
vessels appropriated for in this bill. That, of course, puts a 
part of the Navy under a different rule from that which applies 
to the balance of it, and it is to that extent inconsistent. But 
I concede that the point. of order under the rule ought to be 
sustained, and that the Chair was correct in his ruling. I now 
offer the following amendment, which is not subject to the 
point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The SECRETARY. As a substitute for the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Wisconsin insert the following: 


Provided, That none of the naval vessels herein appropriated for shall 
be used to coerce or compel the collection of any pecuniary claim of 
any kind, class, or nature, or to enforce any claim of right to any 
grant or concession for or on behalf of any private citizen, copartner- 
ship, or corporation of the United States against any forei Govern- 
ment with which this Government is at peace until a citizen, 
copartnership, or corporation shall haye exhausted his legal remedies 
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in the courts of the foreign Government or if a denial of 8 after 


the exhaustion of such legal remedies being alleged the foreign Gov- 
ernment shali decline an offer on the part of the Government of the 
United States to submit the case to arbitration. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I have a few words to submit, 
and they are to be submitted in the short space of time before 
the hour of 6.30 arrives. Unless some other Senator entertains 
the Senate, there will be sufficient time at the end of what I 
shall say for the opportunity of a roll call. 

Mr. President, I should like to call the attention of the Demo- 
crats on this side of the Chamber, first, that if this amendment 
of the able Senator from Wisconsin prevails you will write 
yourself down as having impeached the conduct of your own 
administration in the affairs of Nicaragua, Santo Domingo, 
and Haiti, and you, Senators on the Republican side, will have 
written a judgment against that of the preceding adminis- 
tration. 

There was no craftier scheme of politics I ever saw devised 
than this artful amendment of my distinguished friend the 
Senator from Wisconsin. There is no impeachment of any 
acts of administration that has been so cleverly concealed as 
that which lies in this amendment. 

On its face it indicts the administration for the use of any 
ships which have heretofore been used where marines have been 
landed for the purpose of preserving peace in any of the Central 
American countries, and wherever the power has been used to 
enforce the honest collection of indebtedness in the full ful- 
fillment of the faith we owed other Governments who them- 
selves or their subjects were the creditors. 

I listened to the very able speech of one for whom I have had 
. admiration for years, and, so far as the speech of the able 
Senator from Wisconsin relates to the Navy, there is much to 
be said in justification of his views if the premises laid down 
by him are conceded; that is, that there is no justification or 
reason in any existing facts for the increase of the Navy. On 
that subject I do not intend to enter. 

The very long speech and very able speech of my able friend 
brought to my mind the observation that when Lord Bailey 
in Geneva had observed the third volume of Gibbon's Rome he 
sent a message back to England which said, “Gibbon has 
written another damned fat book.” My very eminent friend 
from Wisconsin has made another very fat speech. It is not 
dammed ; it flows with ease, bearing with it much volume. 

But if it was addressed, if I am not in error, to that which I 
now charge and say to the able Senator that if this amend- 
ment should prevail the Monroe doctrine must die; if this 
amendment prevails, war is inevitable to the United States: 
if this amendment prevails, the United States must either sur- 
render all pretenses to executing the Monroe doctrine on the 
one hand or observing the concentrated and combined creditors 
of the world seeking to collect their own debts where we would 
not aid in enforcing honest obligations. They will be present 
in Central and South America in their combined forces in order 
to enforce their claims. We would have to declare war then 
to vindicate the Monroe doctrine and prevent foreign Govern- 
ments from having a foothold by seizure of land for the collec- 
tion of debts in America. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

8 VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from IIIinois 
yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator, I am certain, has not 
read the amendment. I neglected to read it to the Senate myself, 
and it has not been printed and laid on the desks, I believe, 
although it appears in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. But when 
I bring to the Senator’s attention the fact that this amendment 
relates to no investment made by any foreign citizen, syndicate, 
corporation, or copartnership he will see that the criticism that 
he is making can not have application. It is limited only to a 
prohibition against using the vessels provided for by the appro- 
priation in this bill to collect the claims of our own citizens, so 
that the question of the Monroe doctrine can under no circum- 
stances be raised by my amendment. I think the Senator will 
agree with me in that when he sees the language of the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I should like to see the amend- 
ment as changed to ascertain if it is different from the pro- 
visions we have discussed, Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
assume that the amendment is intended to be limited to only 
the claims of those who are citizens of the United States? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do, 

Mr. LEWIS. Then, Mr. President, if the able Senator's con- 
tention be that it is limited to that, the provision, as I at first 
understood it, applying to all parts of the world, has evidently 
beni superseded, 


Now, Mr. President, I invite the attention of the able Senator 
to the fact that if this amendment is the successor of the one 
tendered, he is now limiting to American citizens. We could not 
protect our own citizens in their interest in the Panama Rail- 
road or bondholders in the Panama Canal. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not wish the Senator to misappre- 
hend the matter. This is the amendment which I had printed 
in the ConcressionaL Recorp and which I gave notice that I 
would offer, and it is the only amendment which I have offered. 
I gave notice that I might offer another amendment, broader 
in its terms than this as to the restrictions made upon the use 
of the Army and Navy, because this limits the use of only the 
vessels provided for in this appropriation bill, while the other 
was broader and applied to the use of the Army and Navy as 
a whole. It was limited, however, as this is, so that it would 
only have application to the claims of American citizens and 
American corporations, I carefully excluded from both amend- 
ments the investments of foreign citizens or subjects, because I 
did not want this issue clouded by any consideration of its 
interfering with the Monroe doctrine. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Connecticut if he can recall that this morning, while he was 
discussing some of the parliamentary phases of the matter, I 
asked that the amendment be read, and upon being read, I 
understood that it imposed a prohibition against using the Navy 
for the enforcement of any claim from any part of the world. 
Am I wrong as to that? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I do not think the Sena- 
tor from Illinois is wrong in understanding that the amendment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin has been modified by striking 
out all reference to Mexico and Central and South America. 
That, I was informed by the Chair, was the fact. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But that is not the point. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. No; that is not the point. Of course, I 
am simply answering the question asked by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Lewis], that my present understanding is—and 
the Chair so stated this morning—that the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin has been modified by striking out any 
reference to specific countries. I understood the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] agreed this morning that that was the 
case. What the fact is, of course, I do not know. The Senator 
from Wisconsin is the best authority as to his own amendment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I beg pardon. Will the Senator from 
Connecticut permit me to make a suggestion? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If my amendment was modified in 
that respect, it was by an amendment to the amendment offered 
by some other Senator. About that I do not know. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I certainly did not mean that the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin modified his own amendment. I was in- 
formed by the Chair that it had been modified, and I supposed 
it had been done by a motion to strike out the reference to 
Mexico and to Central and South America. I do not know the 
facts. I am telling the Senator from Illinois what the Chair 
told me this morning. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But even if modified in that respect, in 
either form, it does not raise the question of the Monroe doc- 
trine, and can not do so. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, I do not see how it relates to what the 
Senator from Illinois started to say; but I will say, in passing, 
if I may, that if the effect of this amendment is, as I under- 
stand the Senator from Wisconsin now admits it to be, that 
American naval vessels will be prevented from collecting the 
claims of American citizens, but will be subject to be called 
upon to aid in collecting the claims of foreign citizens if it 
should become America’s duty to use them for that purpose 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Not in the form in which I offered it, 
and I do not believe in the form in which it has been modified, 
if it had been modified at all, because all that has been done 
with regard to it has been to make it applicable to other coun- 
tries than those on this hemisphere. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, not having cogitated 
very deeply upon the amendment, I withdraw from any office 
that may have been thrust upon me to act as its interpreter. 
I will let the Secretary read the amendment at the proper time, 
when we can see how it stands at present, and each Senator 
can draw his own inference. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Illinois 
will allow me—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator, but I should like to know 
the parliamentary status of the amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I offered the amendment to the amendment, 
If the Senator will look at the Con- 


which was agreed to. 
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GRESSIONAL Recorp of July 19, page 11816, near the center of 
the left-hand column, he will find the amendment printed as the 
Senator from Wisconsin offéred it. I moved to strike out the 
words “against the Government of Mexico or of any Central or 
South American Government.” That amendment was agreed to. 

Another amendment was agreed to this morning, which does 
not in any sense change the amendment in the respect in which 
the Senator from Illinois is discussing it; so that as it stands 
now the amendment reads as follows: 
boat 8 e le. shad so 
in any manner to coerce or compel the collection of any pecuniary claim 
of any kind, class, or nature, of any individual, frm, or ration, 
or to enforce any claim of right to apy grant or concession for or on 
behalf of any private citizen, copartnership, or corporation of the 
United States. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator from Illinois 
will yield, it seems to me that it is evident 

Mr. LEWIS. Of course I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SWANSON. That the amendment is subject to different 
interpretations and concerning it varying views are held. It 
materially affects our Navy and is a matter that ought to, be dis- 
posed of in a different manner than is now proposed, If there is 
going to be much more debate on it, in view of the fact that it 
has already been discussed for a considerable length of time, I 
shall be compelled to move to lay it on the table, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will say to the Senator, Mr. President, 
that of course he can make that motion, and he can dispose of 
this amendment in that way, but I have not taken any time upon 
this bill except upon this amendment; I have discussed it in good 
faith; I want a vote upon it, and I hope the Senator will give it 
to me. 

Mr. SWANSON. I prefer a vote on it, and I ask for the yeas 
and nays on the a nt when the question, is put. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I assume the question first 
comes under the substitute offered by me. 

Mr. SWANSON. I presume the Senator from Wisconsin ac- 
cepts the substitute of the Senator from Nebraska, 

Mr. LA FoLLETTE. No; I can not accept the substitute. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Illinois has the 
floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator from Illinois has the floor, I 
do not care to take him off the floor, but I merely desire to take a 
few moments on the subject. 

Mr. LEWIS. Ido not wish to interfere with a vote, and, since 
there seems to be a general misapprehension of the amendment, 
in view of the changes which have been made, I do not wish to 
urge observations that may be inapplicable, I do, not wish to 
postpone a vote on the matter, and there seems to be such differ- 
ence as to the meaning of the amendment that I do not wish to 
characterize the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin 
without further absolute knowledge of its contents—as twice 
amended.- So I yield the floor to. the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the only modification made by 
the substitute that I have offered is this: It follows the lan- 
guage of the amendment, and then adds a provision that the 
person, firm, or corporation must first exhaust his legal rights 
in the foreign country, and then, if he claims he has not had a 
fair chance in the courts of that country, he can appeal to the 
State Department, and the State Department can, if they desire, 
ask this foreign Government to arbitrate: and if they refuse to 
arbitrate, then it would be proper for the naval vessels to be 
used in the enforcement of the debt. 

In other words, the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin will limit the use of these vessels in any ease. The 
substitute does not go quite so far. Therefore it seems to me 
that even though you are epposed to the original amendment 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin, believing it to be too 
stringent, you ought to favor the substitute, because it provides 
for other methods before the vessels can be used to enforce a 
debt. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I can not support the substitute 
of the Senator from Nebraska, because it recognizes that in the 
last analysis the Navy may be used to collect private debts. To 
my mind, I would not exchange the life of one American boy 
for all the debts, real or fictitious, that can be created through 
the connivance of officials in other countries, For one, I am 

to the Government continuing in the collecting business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the substitute 
of the Senator from Nebraska for the amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. NORRIS. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The substitute was rejected. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now recurs on the 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. GRONNA. I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTR, I should like the yeas and nays upon 
the amendment, if I may have them, We have a quorum here. 
I hope the Senator from North Dakota will withdraw his sug- 
8 We ean tell on the roll call whether we have a quorum 
or not. 

Mr. GRONNA. I withdraw it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the demand for the yeas and 
nays seconded? 

The yeas: and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll, 

The Secretary proceeded to, eall the roll. 

Mr. JAMES (when his name was called), I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS}. 
I have been informed that if present he would vote as I shalt 
vote on this question. I therefore feel at liberty to vote. 1 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called). I transfer the 
pair I have with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr, 
CLARK] to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HrrcHcock} 
and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). In the ab- 
sence of my pair, the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCumner], I withhold my vote. I ask to be counted for the 
purpose of making a quorum. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr} 
to the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] and will vote, 
I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lrprrrrl. 
Being advised as to how he would vote were he present, I vote 
notwithstanding his absence. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MYERS. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] to the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CuLBerson] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman]. I transfer that pair 
to the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor} and will vote. 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. DU PONT. I inquire if the juntor Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BECKHAM] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. DU PONT. I have a general pair with that Senator, 
but I am at liberty to vote on this question. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. PENROSE (after having voted in the negative). I note 
that the senior Senator from Mississippt [Mr. WIIIIAxS] has 
not voted. I am paired with that Senator. I transfer: the pair 
to the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Weeks], who 
is absent, and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. REED, I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. SarrH]; but under the cireumstances and after 
consultation, with his colleague I feel that I am relieved from 
the pair: I therefore vote “nay.” 

Mr. CHILTON. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Fart} to the junior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. HUGHES] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WALSH. I announce that the junior Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. SAULSBURY] is unavoidably absent from the Senate, 

Mr. CLAPP (after having voted in the affirmative). Observ- 
ing the absence of the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Snesens], with whom I have a general pair, I feel constrained 
to withdraw my vote, 

Mr. LODGE, My colleague [Mr. Wrexs] is unavoidably ab- 
sent from the city. If present, be would vote“ nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been requested to announce the 
following pairs: 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprxye] with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] ; 

The Senator from New Mexico. [Mr. Carron] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owrn]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DintinacHam) with the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. SMITH}; 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Wapsworre] with the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gorr]; 0 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] with the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK) ; and 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND} with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. 
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The result was announced—yeas 8, nays 44, as follows! 


YEAS—8. 
Chamberlain Kenyon Lane Norris 
Gronna La Pollette Martine, N. J. Vardaman 
NAYS—44. 

Ashurst James Overman Shields 
Bankhead Johnson, Me Penrose Smith, Ariz. 
Brandegee Kern Phelan Smith, Ga. 
Broussard „Md. Poindexter Smith, S. C. 

ton is Pomerene Stone 

mins Lippitt ell Swanson : 
du Pont Lode t 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Robinson Tillman 
Gallinger yors 0 Townsend 
Hollis Nelson Sheppard Walsh 
Husting Oliver Sherman Warren 

NOT VOTING—43. 

ki Dillingham McCumber Smoot 
1 Fall s McLean Ster 
Brady * Newlands Sutherland 
Bryan Gore O'Gorman Thomas 
Catron Hardin Owen Thompson 
Clap Hardwick Page Underwood 
Clark, Wyo. Hitchcock Pittman Wadsworth 

ke, Ark. Hughes Saulsbury eeks 

it Johnson, S. Dak. Simmons Wiliams 
Culberson Jones Smith, Md. Works 
Curtis Lea, Tenn. Smith, Mich, 
So Mr. La Foirerre’s amendment was rejected. 
RECESS. 


Mr. SWANSON. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
10 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 29 minutes 
p. m., Thursday, July 20, 1916) the Senate took a recess until 
to-morrow, Friday, July 21, 1916, at 10 o'clock a. m. 


SENATE, 
Faway, July 21, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, July 19, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 10 o’clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 
NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 15947) making appropriations for 
the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. LIPPITT. 
ment 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 


Ashurst Hollis Page Swanson 
Brady Husting Penrose Taggart 
Brandegee James Ransdell Thomas 
Chamberlain Johnson, Me. ‘Thompson 
Clapp Jones Robinson Tilman 
Colt Kenyon Shafroth Townsend 
Culberson La Follette Sheppard Underwood 
Cummins Lane erman Vardaman 
Dillingham Lippitt Simmons Wadsworth 
Fletcher Lodge. Smith, Ga. arren 
Gallinger Martin, Va. Smith, S. C. Williams 
Gronna Martine, N. J. Smoot Works 
Hardin Norris terling 

Hardwick Overman Stone 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I wish to announce the ab- 
sence of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Jounson] on 
official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Liprirr] offers an amendment, which will 
be read. 

The Secretary. On page 125, at the end of line 16, insert 
the following: 

That the Secretary of the Navy 
and issue lubricating oils and gasoline to vessels of the volunteer patrol 
squadrons duly enrolled in several naval districts; and that durin; 
maneuvers or practice drills, when any of the vessels of said patrol- 
boat squadrons shall be acting singly or as squadrons under the direct 


command or control of an officer or officers of the United States Navy, 
gasoline fuel shall be supplied to them free of charge. 


I will accept that amendment for considera- 


is 23 authorized to sell at cost 


Mr. SWANSON. 
tion in conference. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I should like to have several communications 
I have received in regard to the amendment printed in the 
Record as a part of my remarks on the subject. 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


THE PATROL SQUADRON. 
OFFICE OF run SECRETARY, 
New York City, July 19, 1916, 
Hon. H. F. Ilir, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dran SIR: At the request of the governors of the Patrol „ ae pe igs I 
to advise you that at a meeting of the organization held July 10, 
1916, Mr. Guy Norman, of Newport, R. I., one of our m 
ed that a communication be directed to you for the pu 
g your aid in rendering more effective the relationship now ex- 
isting between the Patrol Squadron and the Navy Department. For 


-| your information I would say that the Patrol Squadron is a complete 


and operative organization former], 


States naval forces for the secon 
copy of the report of Lieut. Puleston to the Navy Department, which 

indicate to you the nature of the work of the squadron and its 
effectiveness; in addition, I am inclosing a letter from Kear Admiral 
A. M. Knight, ite yrs gg e die the Patrol Squadron for enrollment, 
as well as a oy of the by-laws of the association. I would nsk you 
oe these documents for our files when they have had your con- 
sideration. 

The purpose of this communication is respectfully to uest that, 
if ele a rider be added to the pending Navy bill, i the 
Patrol uadron to receive certain material assistance from the Goy- 
ernment in the form of fuel supplies when the squadron is in service 
or maneuvers, You will doubtless appreciate that this request is not 
unreasonable in view of the fact that the owners of these boats have 
sone 12 considerable personal expense in building the same and equip- 
pin: em. 

Booming that you are 3 interested in all matters pertaining 
to the second naval district, which extends from Chatham, Mass., to 
New London, Conn., we believe that this appeal on our part for co- 
operation will receive your serious consideration, and to place the same 
in concrete form I beg to submit the following proposed amendment to 
the Navy bill, subject, of course, to your revision : 

“That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to sell at cost 
and issue lubricating oll and gasoline to vessels of the Volunteer 
Patrol Squadrons duly enrolled in the several naval districts; and that 
duri maneuvers or practice drills when any of the vessels of said 

trol-boat squadrons shall be acting singly or as squadrons under the 

frect command or control of an officer or officers of the United States 
Navy, gasoline fuel shall be supplied to them free of charge.“ 

I would also suggest, provided, of course, that it meets with your 
approval, that you interest Senators ‘TILLMAN and Swanson in this 
matter; doubtless these pee! pec will approve of our organization 
and its purpose, and will lend whatever assistance they can to further 
its objects. Should you desire additional information we would sug- 
gest that you get in communication with Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy Franklin D. Roosevelt, who has cooperated with us in effecting 
sur orrena egg X A i 11 

ssuring you that any courtesy or assistance which you ma ive 
us will be deeply a 5 I am, z 5 
Yours, faithfally, 


enrolled as a part of the United 
naval district. I am inclosing a 


Onsox D. MUNN, 
Secretary of Patrol Squadron. 


HEADQUARTERS SECOND Navan DISTRICT, 
COMMANDANT’S OFFICE, 
Newport, R. I., July 6, 1916. 
From: Commandant second naval district. 
To: The Secretary Patrol Squadron, 233 Broadway, New York City. 
Subject: Enrollment of the Patrol Squadron in the second naval dis- 


trict. 
Reference: (a) Your letter of June 29, 1916. 


1. In accordance with your request of June 29, 1916, I have enrolled 
the Patrol Squadron in the second naval district. 

2. To give effect to this enrollment — report in full the number 
of boats, officers, and men in the squadron. 

8. Suitable exercises will be arranged by my ald, who has been di- 
rected to communicate with you concerning this matter. 

4. I inclose herewith a copy of Lieut. Puleston's report of the exer- 
cises, which was forwarded by me to the aye Depa ent. 

5. I believe the Patrol Squadron will be of great assistance to this 
district, and I assure you that I will cooperate in every way to increase 
its efficiency. = 

AUSTIN M. Kyrorr, 


UNITED STATES NAVAL STATION, NARRAGANSETT BAY, 
COMMANDANT’S OFFICE, 
Newport, R. I., June 24, 1946. 
From: Lieut. W. D. Puleston, United States Nayy, aid to commandant. 
To: Commandant Naval Station, Narragansett, Bay, R. I. 
Subject: Cruise of Volunteer Squadron No. 1. 


In May Lieut. Commander V. A. Kimberly requested the War College 
to su t a series of exercises for Volunteer Patrol] Squadron No. 1. 

On May 29 a tentative list of exercises based upon the probable war- 
time activities of such a squadron was furnished to Licut. Commander 


berly. - 
On sane 6 Lieut. R. A. Koch, the commander of the second division 
of the Submarine Flotilla, in reply to a uest for the services of ona 
submarine for these exercises, volunteered to cooperate with the second 
division the D-1, D-2, and D-, the Tonopah, the Worden, and Macdon- 
ough, as this force was phonne to operate in Block Island Sound 
during the same period of time and as he wished the submarines to 
operate against patrol boats and in conjunction with such boats as 
SCO! 


uts. 

A second set of problems was then drawn up, which were designed 
(a) to use the Patrol Squadron in a drive against submarines; (b) to 
use the Patrol Squadron as scouts to lead the submarines to their prey ; 

c) to use the trol Squadron to patrol the line Block Island-Gay 
haa for surface craft. In arranging these problems Lieut. (junior 
grade) R. T. Merril, commandin „S. S. Tonopah, cooperated, and his 
practical knowledge of the Ne lities of the submarines plus a knowl- 
edge of problem solving gained through the correspondence course of the 
War College made his assistance of great value. 

On June 10 Lieut. Commander Kimberly reported that the Patrol 
Squadron would arrive June 13, ready for work on June 14. 
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THE MOBILIZATION. 


During the afternoon of June 13 the Tonopah, second division of 
Submarine Flotilla, the Worden, patrol boats Noa. t, 2; 3, $, and ô 
Caddy II, and house boat Daraga arrived at Newport. 


Tun Finsr Dar (WEDNESDAY, June 14). 


At 8.30 a. m. a conference of all commanding officers was held on 
board the Tonopah, during which the whole work was briefly described, 
and the day’s work described in detail. 

In pursuance of the plan, the submarines got under way at 9 and 
took stations for problem. 

At 10 patrol tadron No. 1, under way for problem “ A," a sub- 
marine drive in the waters between Block Island and Gay Head. In 
this 8 the patrol boats were ordered to prevent a submarine com- 
ing from the southward entering Block Island Sound or Narragansett 
Bay. The boats deployed on line, distance about 4 miles, and steamed 
about 18 knots. 

Patrol boat No, 2 sighted submarine and gave signal to assemble. 
Three other boats quickly joined, forcing the submarine to submerge 
and then deployed on submarine’s emergence circle. In about 15 min- 
utes submarine emerged a second time, so near to patrol boat that she 
could easily have been put out of commission. 


PROBLEM “ A ''—LEPBATED. 


This problem was repeated, being staged the second time in Block 
Island Sound. The patrol squadron was ordered to search for a sub- 
marine coming from the westward toward ee 

Geographical conditions in this problem permitted a smaller distance 
hetween patrol boats, and they were spa about. 14 miles apart. The 
submarine was discovered by Vo. 4, and the boats assembled very 
promptly, on account of the shorter distance, prepared to take up the 
pursuit, Problem ended. 3 


TACTICAL EXERCISDHS. 


The patrol squadron was then exercised in tactical maneuvers, using 
an improvised signal code to 3 and expedite the maneuvers. 

The speed, and tbe perfect similarity of these boats, combined with 
the N eho to learn and intelligence of the captains of the boats, 
made there maneuvers successful beyond any expectations. 

From the start It was impressed upon the squadron that speed, speed. 
and more speed should be their watchword. 

About 4 the squadron entered Great Salt Pond and tied up along- 
side Tonopah. 

CONFERENCE. 


All commanding officers assembled on the Tonopah, the day’s work 
was gone over and the night work explained, nfortunately a fog 
came on, preventing night work, so the evening was devoted to dis- 
cussing the program for the next day. 


Tur Seconp Day—Tuurspay. 


At 8.30 a modification of problem A“ was begun. as follows: All 
patrol boats and one submarine took part. The submarine submer; 
and was given 10 minutes’ start, at the end of which time the patrol 
Doats took up the search. 

The plan of the search was based u the following assumptions: 

{3} submarine periscope will be sighted 14 to 2 miles, 

2) A submarine can make 8 knots subme a 

opea these assumptions the following plan for the search of one sub- 
marine was made, qual search sectors were assigned to each of the 
five boats. The boats were to take care of their own sectors, search- 
ing in between the second and sixth mile zone, changing course to cover 
as much ground as their high speed would enable them, moving clock- 
. one at all time keeping on or near the emergence e of the 
submarine, 

The squadron quickly got the idea of the search and covered the 
ground in systematic style with the following results: 

At the end of 45 minutes the submarine exposed his periscope and 
sighted a pale boat near by, but heading omy from submarine. Al- 
though not sighted by patrol, it was so close that submarine decided 
to submerge at once to avoid discovery. E 8 15 
minutes later, was in —— Ay d a patrol t. er ts assem- 
bled on submarine. blem ended. 


TACTICAL EXERCISES, 


At conclusion of this exercise, held tactical exercises, and then re- 
turned to Great Salt Pond to explain problem B.“ 


PROBLEM “B.” 


Problem B Gy seg and at 1.30 p. m. MacDonough stood out to 
take position. t 2.30 patrol squadron under way for problem. 

At 2.45 became foggy. At 3.30 fog partly c and again at- 
tempted to carry out problem, At 4, while east of Old Harbor Block 
Island, fog again settled and was forced to return to harbor. 

This was a t disappointment, as elaborate arrangements had 
been made for taining and relaying information, using the Weather 
Bureau station, Coast Guard stations, and Government telephone lines, 
and much valuable experience was expected from the proposed co- 
operation of these governmental agencies. 

The attempt to carry out the problem gave the boats a good test 
of their seaworthiness, as the sea was moderate to rough, and the 
boats had to run dead to windward. They behaved admirably, o 
taking a little spray aboard. 

The fog continued during the night, preventing a night patrol. 
All 1 78 assembled on the Tonopah and talked over the next day's 
work. 


Tun THIRD Day—Fuipay, 
CONVOY DUTY. 


Problem A, modification IT. The patrol squadron to protect Tonopah 
from submarines. 

re 3 D-1 — ong eyo way Pa — 1 

63 onopah and patro. uadron under way. squadron 
ahead of Tonopah about 2 miles. Shortly after 7 
submarines and gave signal to patrol boat No. 5; fore submarine 
to submerge; about 15 minutes later a submarine again exposed a 
periscope near No. $, and was theoretically run down. 

It was impossible to tell whether one or both submarines had been 
accounted for, but it was apparent that neither had been able to 
attack Tonopah undisturbed. 

About 11 a. m. rs boats headed toward Block Island, the 
Tonopah, D-2, and continuing toward. New London. a 


PROBLEM A, MODIFICATION IIT. 


All patrol boats and D-2 assembled west of Great Salt Pond after 
submarine search. The submarine was given 10 minutes’ start, and 
the first hour's search was conducted as follows: 

(1) All boats deployed equally on submarines 15 minutes’ circle 
(2 miles), then commenced retiring search at 12 knots’ speed, formin 
a gradually widening spiral as indicated. It was planned at the cat 
of the hour to steam around circumference of circle if submarine had 


romptly sighted by patrol boa 
Sped S; 15 minutes and was again sigħted by a boat 


not been sighted, 

At the end of 45 minutes, submarine exposed periscope and was 
1 t No. 2; submarine was forced to dive, 
ame up again in 

This concluded the work with submarines, and the patrol n 
headed for Newport. 557 25 3 


THE WEATHER. 


The wind and sea had been gradually increasing, and about 1 p. m. 
the sea was moderate to rough and wind about 4, from east to south- 
east. This brought the wind and sea on beam and quarter and made 
the boats very uncomfortable but perfectly seaworthy. No seas were 
shipped, only a little spray. 

he carburetor on one of the boats needed adjusting, so en route 
to Newport a stop was made at harbor of refuge, Point Judith. 

Arrived at Newport about 4 p. m. Friday. 

It was the plan to hold tactical exercises in Narragansett Bay 
culminating in a review by the commandant of the second naval 
district on Saturday morning. On account of stormy weather this 


was given up. wD 
. D. PULESTON: 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
submitted by the Senator from Rhode Island is agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I offer the following amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 175, line 10, after the word“ Nor- 
folk,” insert the words “ New York.” ~ 

Mr. SWANSON. I will accept that amendment for con- 
sideration in conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To make the amendment în order 
the vote by which the amendment of the committee at that 
point was agreed to will have to be reconsidered. Without 
objection, it is reconsidered ; and without objection, the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York to the amendment of the. 
committee is agreed to. 2 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. I wish to reserve the right when the bill is 
reported to the Senate from the Committee of the Whole to 
move to substitute the House for the Senate naval program. 

Mr. SWANSON. That will come up on the vote upon concur- 
ring in the substitute reported from the Senate committee. 

Mr. THOMAS. I wish to vote in the affirmative on the House 


program. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, before voting upon the 
pending bill I wish to say a few words in explanation of my 
vote. I have not become as excited over the propositions for 
naval and military preparedness as have many people in our 
country. I have recognized the fact that the great European 
war and our two military expeditions into Mexico have placed 
the subject of war uppermost in the public mind. Not since 
the War of 1812 have the people of the United States considered 
so intently the worth of our Republic and the necessity for its 
preservation. World history has never been more carefully 
read. The awful cost and destruction of war were never before 
so shockingly realized. Monarchy has been compared with 
democracy, and every thoughtful, patriotic person has come to 
believe more firmly than ever that the latter is the hope of 
humanity. Believing this, I have felt that in the. midst of a 
world of armies and armament it would be criminal for a Con- 
gressman, charged with the responsibility of preserving and ad- 
vancing democracy and its institutions, to refuse or neglect those 
ordinary precautions against possible destruction which the citi- 
zen exercises for the security of his private property. 

I am neither a naval nor a military expert. I would be unable 
to determine wisely the exact necessary size of an army and 
navy to meet the requirements of national protection and de- 
fense which I believe should be demanded. But I think I 
know what ought to be accomplished, and I am clear in my own 
mind what should be our first, what our second, and what our 
third lines of defense, and their importance is in the order I 
have mentioned. The Navy should be strong enough to prevent 
the landing of a transoceanic army upon our shores; it should 
contain every submarine and aerial device necessary to hold a 
foreign fleet a sufficient distance at sea to prevent any reason- 
ably possible explosive from blowing up our seacoast cities. 
For this purpose I am willing to vote every dollar needed; I 
wish I could know that I was voting no more. The Navy is 
eomposed of expensive machines, requiring comparatively few 
men, and if our country is to fight for its defense, which I hope 
it will never be obliged to do, I want that fighting done with 
machines rather than by men. I prefer to sacrifice dollars 
rather than human life in war. 
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It is my judgment that this Senate bill is top-heavy. I should 
have provided for fewer dreadnaughts and more colliers and 
reseryed more for diving and flying machines. But if we are 
to err on the side of extravagance, I am willing that error shall 
be committed in the naval program, for with a reasonably 
strong, well-balanced Navy we would have little use for any 
other defense. 

Our second line should be our seacoast defense. This should 
fortify our large and vulnerable cities and should contain guns 
of the longest range and the most destructive power known to 
modern genius. Fighting in forts and from behind fortifications 
is most effective against an approaching enemy, and at the same 
time the risk to soldiers’ lives from behind these fortifications 
is less than it is in the open field. 

Our third line of defense is the Army, and I would be con- 
tent with a reasonably small, well-equipped, well-trained, and 
well-paid standing army, and especially would I be satisfied 
with such an army if all of our men, rich and poor, of military 
age were trained in the art and science of personal and national 
defense. We need an Army, not so much to protect against inva- 
sion from across the sea, but to protect our border against 
Mexican invasion while we continue our blundering bluffing 
with that country, to whose destruction we have contributed 
not a little. With a sufficient Navy and proper coast defenses 
we will never have need for a great Army. 

And so, Mr. President, while I believe that the Executive and 
Congress are unduly excited and are seeing things which do not 
exist, yet do I believe that this country, whose glorious destiny 
means so much to humanity, should be at all times prepared 
against any reasonably possible attack from a foreign foe, and 
I would rather at this time err on the side of financial ex- 
travagance than on the side of dangerous parsimony. 

I have not been impressed with the argument—or statement, 

ther—that our preparedness program has been largely in- 

luced by munition and war ordnance makers. I can not be- 
lieve that these men want war any more than I can believe that 
publishers, farmers, laborers, and manufacturers generally, all 
of whom have profited on account of the present European con- 
flict, want war because of individual or corporate profit to 
them. I have more faith in the patriotism of our people. 

I voted to strike from the bill the provision for an $11,000,000 
Government armor plant. I have no doubt that the Govern- 
ment in the past has pald more for armor plate than it ought 
to have paid, but that was the fault of the Government and not 
that of the manufacturers. They obtained what they could 
get, which, however, was less than any other nation in the 
world was paying. I am wondering, however, if any of the gen- 
tlemen who are complaining at the large prices received by the 
plate makers would have sold to the Government anything 
which they might have had, which the Government in time of 
peace wanted, at less than the same product was sold else- 
where? Why, the Government asked for bids from the three 
armor-plate factories, and for several years the bids were dif- 
ferent, but in awarding the contracts the company bidding the 
least got no greater part of the award than did the company 
making the highest bid. Is there any wonder that soon all bids 
were the same? Of course I understand that the Government 
wanted all three plants to continue in business, hence the 
division of the award between them. But whatever hap- 
pened in the past that was wrong has been corrected, and at a 
time when the Government is spending millions on prepared- 
ness I feel that we should not impose an additional tax upon 
the people with no idea of getting armor plate cheaper, indeed 
with the admitted fact that the Government will pay more. But, 
sir, I have faith in the arbitration clause In this bill. After 
the present war is over I hope that an international peace 
tribunal will be established and that an armor plant and ex- 
tensive armament will not thereafter be needed; and it is ad- 
mitted that the proposed Government plant can not be con- 
structed in three years. We had an opportunity to save at 
least 511.000.000 and to obtain armor plate at less than it can 
possibly be made by the Government. I would cut from this bill 
six of the battleships and the armor-plate provision and thus 
save $120,000,000 to the people—a tidy sum, which should not 
be ignored. I believe our naval strength would be sufficient, 
and in a few years—perhaps in a year—we will know more 
what is best to do. To drop the six battleships this year 
gowa not necessarily weaken or retard efficient naval prepara- 

on. 

Neither the Army nor Navy bill is just what I would like, but 
so sure am I that our great country is not properly prepared 

to defend the priceless institutions of democracy that I shall 
vote for the pending bill as the best and perhaps the least that 
can be obtained at this time. 


Mr. President, when the battleship proposition was adopted I 
was at a conference committee meeting, and not haying an op- 
portunity then I propose, when the bill reaches the Senate, to 
move to strike out the provision for 10 battleships and sub- 
stitute 4 for 10. Four are more than can be completed or 
even begun within a year, and in 12 months we may be wiser 
from experience and may know better what the Navy needs. 
I will not, however, delay the committee longer at this time. 

Mr. GRON NA. Mr. President, I fully realize how unpopular 
it is to oppose the pending measure. I also realize how unayail- 
ing it is to oppose the bill. 

I can not agree with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townx- 
SEND], who has just taken his seat, that this great appropriation 
of the people's money, the large amount which we are now about 
to appropriate for preparedness on such a huge scale, is a 
guarantee of peace. It may not bring war, but certainly no 
student of history will claim that any government, no matter 
how well it may be prepared, can give a guarantee of peace. 
I am not against reasonable appropriations for preparedness, 
This Government has ever since it was established appro- 
priated large sums of money for the Navy and has appropriated 
reasonable sums for the Army. . 

Mr. President, I have believed that we were a democracy, but 
we are about to enter upon a policy which, in my judgment, will 
be a policy for a military establishment; and a military govern- 
ment means an aristocracy, an autocracy, and not a democracy. 
I believe that no patriotic American citizen will favor any policy 
that ultimately will lead to a military form of government. 

Apparently this bill appropriates $315,000,000 or $316,000,000, 
but it authorizes more than twice that amount, and before the 
scheme is completed it will mean the expenditure of more than 
a billion dollars. I receive every day from some of my constitu- 
ents protests against the so-called revenue bill. I introduced 
day before yesterday a number of telegrams from some of the 
bankers in my State protesting against the tax on banks. Mr. 
President, who is to pay this enormous tax, which must neces- 
sarily be raised in order to pay for this preparedness scheme? 
We are all in favor of preparedness, but not to the extent that 
it shall be burdensome to our people. We have heard about the 
patriotic men who marched in the streets at Chicago and other 
places in the great preparedness parades, but I have also heard 
it suggested that some of those very men shied at a recruiting 
station. Those who march in a preparedness parade are not 
always the first who are willing to sacrifice their lives in de- 
fense of the Nation. 

When you say to me that it is the men of means who shall pay 
for this preparedness scheme, I say to you you are mistaken. 
It is the rank and file of the American people who will pay this 
tax. Wages must be diminished and the cost of living will be 
increased. Those who are engaged in business are entitled to a 
reasonable return on their investment; they will get that return, 
but it will be saddled upon the bended backs of the toiling mil- 
lions of the Nation. 

Mr. President, let us dismiss the thought that there are any 
sinister influences or any unworthy motives back of this great 
preparedness scheme; and yet it is evident to me that it is a 
mistaken idea at this time, when the people of the European 
nations will in a short time lie prostrate, when they will have 
exhausted their money and their men, for us to enter on this 
scheme, involving such enormous appropriations. Why should 
we at such a time go into this extravagance and saddle upon 
the American people an expense which is wholly unnecessary 
and which is dangerous to a republican form of government? 

Mr. President, I shall not take the time of the Senate to go 
further into this subject. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La FoLLETTE] has shown to the Senate that it is unnecessary, 
that it is unwise, that it is dangerous for this Nation to embark 
upon a policy of this kind. I agree with what the Senator from 
Wisconsin has said, that it is wholly unnecessary to go into this 
extravagance. 

There are items in this bill which, standing alone, I could 
support. The item for a Government armor plant I voted for, 
and I yoted against striking it from the bill. I do nat say 
that I believe in Government ownership as a rule, but I do 
believe in a business like this, whose only object is the manu- . 
facture of armor plate and the building of battleships for the 
purpose of destroying the human race, that it is a function of 
government not only to build ships and manufacture armor plate, 
but also to manufacture munitions of war. 

You say to me that it would be cheaper to let private capital 
continue in this business. So far as that is concerned, Mr. 
President, I care not for the expense in supplying armor plate 
for the ships actually needed. It is the motive back of this 
whole scheme that I am opposed to. It is a mistaken policy, 
and the result will be that at the beginning of every Congress 
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we shall have in the lobbies here and elsewhere men demanding 
special legislation for fear that there is going to be a war. If 
the United States were to manufacture its own armor plate and 
its own munitions of war, there would be no incentive for these 
men to demand legislation that would give them the increased 
business, 

Mr. CLAPP. 
inquiry? 

Mr. GRONNA. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAPP. I think the Senator will agree that if the Goy- 
ernment had its own armor-plate plant and private greed had 
been eliminated from the propaganda behind this bill we should 
huve provided for fewer battleships. 

Mr. GRONNA. I think that is true, Mr. President. 

Mr. CLAPP. Then, regardless of what a ton of armor plate 
might cost, if economy were the key word, we could save the 
price of this proposed plant by simply eliminating even one of 
the proposed battleships, the presence of which is undoubtedly 
due—and that without any reflection upon anyone—to the 
propaganda inspired in this case. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I intended to say that; and I 
thank the distinguished Senator from Minnesota for the sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to be understood as opposing 
every item contained in this bill, for that is not the case; but I 
believe that it is wholly unnecessary at this time to enter upon 
this elaborate program, involving the appropriation of the large 
sums of money carried by this bill and involving also the ex- 
penditure of thousands of millions before we are through. As 
I have already said, not only is the bill objectionable because of 
the large amount of money appropriated, but it is objectionable 
because it embarks the Government upon a policy which, in my 
judgment, is dangerous to the institutions of our country. The 
people who have settled on American soil have come here for the 
purpose of living under a Government which shall be a pure 
democracy. We can not maintain a pure democracy and at the 
same time enter upon a policy of militarism—and that is what 
this scheme means. 

I attribute no dishonorable motive to any man who has been 
back of the preparedness campaign; but, sir, it has made my 
blood boil when I have seen some of the exhibitions which have 
been made, for instance, the picture shows in which have been 
depicted some of the great cities upon our coast toppling under 
the attacks of foreign enemies. Some of these exhibitions have 
been an insult to every American citizen of foreign descent. 

I challenge contradiction now of the statement that the 
foreign-born citizen has been as loyal to the flag as any of those 
who were born on American soil. Sir, you need only to go to 
Lafayette Square in this city and look at the statue of Von 
Steuben in the northwest corner of that park; the statue in 
the northeast corner of Kosciuszko, born in Poland; and the 
other two statues decorating that park—the statues of Lafayette 
and Rochambeau, both born in France—to realize what for- 
eigners have done for America. Can you show me generals 
and soldiers of more valor or more worth to the American 
Union than were those men in whose memory statues have been 
erected by a grateful people? Go over to Franklin Square, and 
there you will find the statue of Commodore Barry, an Irish- 
man. Mr. President, this preparedness propaganda, carried on 
by certain people for certain purposes, is in many of its aspects 
discrediting to citizens of this country whose ancestors came 
from foreign shores. | 

Mr. President, if I may be pardoned for speaking of myself, 
my parents were not born in this land; but, sir, I have to-day 
two sons, young though they be, who stand ready at any moment 
to sacrifice their lives for the perpetuation of this Government 
and the defense of the flag. One of them has answered to the 
call of the Government, and is now a private in the ranks of 
the Army. Sir, I am not so old myself but that I can go to the 
front, and I am willing at any moment to join the ranks as a 
private in defense of the flag of the United States. So we will 
find hundreds of thousands of young men of foreign birth who 
have enlisted in the Army at their country’s call. When I was 
home in North Dakota in the month of May there was dedi- 
cated a statue, erected over the grave of a soldier, a poor boy 
who came here from Norway, who had only taken out his first 
papers, but during the Spanish-American War he said, “I want 
to go to the front and defend the American flag, because Amer- 
ica is going to be my home.” He sacrificed his life in defense 
of this country. Would it be possible for an American-born 
citizen to do more? 

Go to the cemetery at Gettysburg and see the hundreds of 
graves with little monuments or headstones over them bearing 
Norwegian or Scandinavian names. The soldiers who lie there 
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fought in the Civil War, as some of their brothers fought, even, 
in the Revolutionary War. I do not believe there is a single 
citizen of the United States of foreign extraction who would 
not fight to-day in any war against any nation on earth in order 
to defend the American flag. 

Mr. President, I can not vote for this bill. I should like to 
vote for a bill providing for the authorization of, say, four bat- 
tleships and an equal number of battle cruisers, and providing 
for a certain number of submarines, and the construction or 
appropriation for two battleships now; but I believe I can fore- 
see that in a decade or two the war vessels constructed under 
the immense sum of money we are appropriating to-day, and 
under the authorizations we are making to-day, will simply be 
thrown upon the scrap heap. 

I do not believe that anyone fears that any nation on earth 
will invade this country; but some one will make huge profits 
from this enterprise. That we all know. I have no objection to 
anyone in legitimate business making profits. I believe that 
legitimate business should be profitable; but I do object to a 
policy to which the American people, I believe, are opposed; 
and I believe, sir, that in the near future—in the course of a 
few years—this bill and this scheme will not be as popular as 
it is to-day. 

I do not claim to be any more patriotic than anyone else, 
but I want to be allowed the same opportunity of voting against 
this bill as those who favor it have in voting for it. If I 
oppose it, it is not because I lack in patriotism or in loyalty 
to my country, but it is because my vision is not that of other 
men and my judgment differs from theirs. I believe, sir, that 
it is little less than criminal unnecessarily to saddle a burden 
like this upon the bended backs of the American people. The 
people have not asked for it. They will not indorse it when 
they understand what it means, 

Mr. President, I perhaps should have remained silent and 
not have said a single word had it not been that it is mani- 
festly apparent that this measure is so popular that it will be 
passed without even a record vote, and I wanted to take the 
opportunity of recording my opposition to the bill. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, before finally voting upon this 
son ed I want to submit just a word or two. I shall be very 

rief. 

I would very gladly support the House bill, and, realizing that 
in legislation we can not always secure that which we desire, I 
would even vote to add a reasonable number of battleships to 
the House bill. But when it comes to adding 10 great, heavily 
armored battleships, in the light of the experience of this war, 
which has shown very conclusively that there is at leust a grave 
doubt as to the final efficiency of such ships, and when it comes 
to adding this burden of over three hundred million to the already 
overtaxed American people’s burden in a time of profound peace 
with our Republic—unoless we can call the attempt to bring to 
justice some bandits in Mexico war—I can not bring myself to 
support the Senate bill. 

I want to point out one strange inconsistency in this bill. It 
has always been a theory of mine that whatever we do we ought 
to do it openly and aboveboard and with candor. In this bill, in 
a time of profound peace, when the great nations of the earth 
are daily weakening and crippling themselves in the awful war 
that is prevailing, we suddenly propose practically to double the 
appropriations of last year, and to embark upon the most extraor- 
dinary program ever seriously considered by an American Con- 
gress; and coincidently with that we insert in the closing part 
of the bill a provision that when the war is over the President 
shall use his good offices in the effort at an arbitration that shall 
be designed, not to result in disarming—because no nation will 
eyer disarm—but in lessening this mad increase, in staying this 
made race of militarism that is destined to stop only when bank- 
ruptey on the part of some nations prevents their keeping pace 
with our pace; and incorporated in that proposition is the 
solemn declaration of the Senate that we view with apprehen- 
sion and disfavor the general increase of armament among the 
nations of the earth. 

I have heard Senators stand upon the floor of this Chamber 
and proclaim that this Republic was losing the respect of other 
nations. Sir, I know of nothing more calculated to bring dis- 
trust than for this Republic suddenly, and without any excuse 
being given for it, to embark upon this extraordinary program, 
and at the same time to say to the world that we view with 
apprehension and disfavor the general enlargement of arma- 
ment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. CLAPP. I yield to the Senator with pleasure. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is not the Senator aware that the statement 
that we are building this great Navy ns a matter of securing 
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peace is something that has always been common? Does not 
the Senator know that every battleship that England owns, and 
every battleship that Germany owns and that France owns and 
that Italy owns and that Russia owns, has been built to pre- 
serve peace; and that every cannon that has been made for the 
purpose of engaging in this war, and all the ammunition that 
has been made, and all the preparation that has ever been made 
by any of those nations, was made for the purpose of retaining 
the peace of the world? And why should not we continue to 
retain the peace of the world? 

Mr. CLAPP. No, Mr. President; the Senator is not aware 
of that. The Senator is aware, however, that every battleship 
that has been added by every nation on earth has been pro- 
claimed a method of securing peace, but I had not supposed 
such declarations were taken seriously. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does not the Senator see how successful they 

have been? 
Mr. CLAPP. But the Senator knows, and every Senator in 
this Chamber knows, and every man, woman, and child knows, 
that no man ever shot another unless he had a weapon with 
which to shoot. 

Of course it has been a travesty for nations to prepare to go 
to war and at the same time to proclaim that they were doing 
it to maintain peace, If that required any proof, the present 
war furnishes sufficient proof. And now we reach the final 
climax of that travesty by taking a position that will force 
every nation on earth, if they can sell enough bonds to accom- 
‘plish the purpose, to build more ships to meet our ships, and 
at the same time proclaim that we view with apprehension and 
disfavor the general increase of the armaments of the earth. 

Mr. President, this finds a parallel only, as I recall now, in 
an incident that once occurred in the Legislature of Wisconsin. 
In justice to the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La For- 
LETTE], I want to say that the burlesque was enacted before he 
became a factor in the forces of that great State. The Legisla- 
ture of Wisconsin at one session practically repealed the law 
against houses of ill fame and practically repealed the law 
against selling liquor to minors. It practically opened the door 
to houses of prostitution, and at the same time opened the door 
to the sale of liquor to minors. But, Senators, that legislature 
was not without a moral conscience; it was not without a 
capacity to recognize the duty it owed to humanity; and it 
concluded that travesty of practically taking away the penalty 
for keeping houses of ill fame and for selling liquor to minors 
by making an appeal to Congress to abolish polygamy in far-off 

tah. 

I think that absurdity finds a parallel when we take a step 
that we know will force every nation on earth to build more 
‘battleships, because surely when the nations of the earth see 
us reaching out, as we have in the past, for oversea territory, 
the thought, the suggestion, the claim that we are building these 
ships for pence and defense will not receive even a respectful 
hearing. When we take a step that we absolutely know will 
force every nation on earth that can sell enough bonds to accom- 
plish it to build more battleships, for us solemnly to make this 
declaration that we view with apprehension and disfavor the 
general increase of armaments on the heels of this enactment pro- 
viding for 10 new battleships in addition to the 2 that have 
already been authorized. and the construction of which has 
not been begun, is something that will be received with a sneer 
and a smile of derision throughout the world and will force the 
‘other nations to retaliate in additional preparation. 

Now, let us be honest. If we are going to force the nations 
of the earth to build additional fleets, why should we put in this 
bill a declaration at absolute variance with the recognized pur- 
pose and logical effect of the act itself? 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, in view of the data sub- 
mitted by the chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee [Mr. 
“TILLMAN in yesterday's CONGRESSIONAL Recorp—and to which, 
of course, I have no objection—I feel it my duty to make the 
‘request to have this statement of the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
largely bearing on what the chairman has inserted in the RECORD, 
printed as a public document. I hope the chairman will have 
no objection to that request. 

Mr. TILLMAN, I have no objection whatever, sir. 

Mr. PENROSE. I make the request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I desire to make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. Is this the proper time to make a reservation 
or give notice of a desire to have a separate vote upon a com- 
mittee amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Any time is the proper time to 
make that reservation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. This is the proper time, then? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not sure whether the notice given 
by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsenp] is definite 
enough; and in order to make that certain I desire to reserve 
for a separate vote in the Senate the committee amendment 
beginning at line 1, on page 170, and ending with line 5, on 
page 174, and, further, the committee amendment beginning 
at line 9, on page 175, and closing with line 12, on page 176. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to say to the 
Senator from Iowa that the Chair thinks what the Senator 
from Iowa desires to move to reserve a separate vote on is the 
motion to strike out and insert. It takes in page 167 as well. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is the Senate committee amendment relat- 
ing to the construction of the Navy. 

Mr. NORRIS, Mr. President, I want to reserye—I think the 
Senator from Iowa has done it, if I understand his reserva- 
tion—I want to give notice that I will ask for a separate vote 
upon the Senate amendment that provides for the increase of 
the Navy. 

Mr. CUMMINS. A further parliamentary inquiry, because 
I do not know much about such things. When the motion to 
substitute or to strike out and insert is before the Senate, will 
a motion to amend either the part that is sought to be stricken 
out or the part that is sought to be inserted be in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There have been so many private 
inquiries and so many statements made on the floor of the 
Senate with reference to what would be proposed to be done that 
the Chair thinks it is the proper time now to express an opinion 
as to what can be done. 

For instance, the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tro as] 
served notice that he would move to substitute the House bill. 
The Chair does not believe that any such motion as that would 
be in order. The House bill is preserved by disagreeing to the 
Senate amendments, which leayes the House bill in force, and 
there is not any necessity for any such motion. If the Senate 
refuses to concur in the amendments made as in Committee of 
the Whole, the House bill is then before the Senate. 

Second, the Chair believes that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Cummuns] has done what he has a right to do. He has reserved 
mo question which consists of a motion to strike out and to 

rt. 


Third, that amendment having been reserved for a separate 
vote, the Chair has no doubt that in the Senate the part to be 
stricken out and the part to be inserted are each subject to 
amendment. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, may I inquire, if the 
Senate should concur in certain of the Senate amendments to the 
House bill and refuse to concur in others, whether under those 
circumstances it would not be in order to move to substitute the 
House bill for such bill as the Senate might have agreed to? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of the present opinion 
that if certain amendments are concurred in and other amend- 
ments are not concurred in by the Senate, then the House bill 
might be offered as a substitute for the amended bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President, one further inquiry. I 
do not know that the Chair will care to express an opinion upon 
this question, but it so frequently occurs that I should like, 
if possible, to settle it in my own mind, at least. 

With relation to the inquiry of the Senator from Iowa and 
the suggestion of the Senator from Nebraska as to the neces- 
sity for giving notice, when a bill is in Committee of the Whole, 
that they will demand a separate vote in the Senate when the 
question comes up as to concurring in the Senate amendments 
I had not thought it was necessary to give any notice whatever; 
that when the bill got to the Senate the question was on con- 
curring in the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole, 
and if there was no objection they were usually concurred in 
en bloc, but any Senator could demand a separate vote before 
the question was put, without having given any previous 
notice. I know of no rule that requires a Senator to give notice 
in Committee of the Whole about what he is going to do when 
the bill gets to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no such rule, and there is 
but one precedent. That precedent, however, is against the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I understand that the Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. THomas] simply desires a vote on the 
building program of the House and Senate. That is what he 
reserves, and that has been reserved by four or five Senaters, 
As I understand, there is no other question of contention now 
except as to the building or construction program in the two 
bills. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Senator from Virginia 
has stated my position precisely. I want to vote for the House 
program. I am unable to vote for the Senate program. But I 
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accept the ruling of the Chair as just announced, and I expect 
to abide by it. Some of the rules of the Senate, according to 
my experience, Mr, President, are like the human anatomy, 
fearfully and wonderfully made. I have long since given up 
all hope of being able to acquire an adequate comprehension 
of them either in detail or in their entirety. I can not keep 
abreast of their construction. The vote I cast will be due to 
the fact that the House program is the result of very careful 
nnd mature preparation based on long and exhaustive hearings, 
representing, therefore, the thought of the committee which 
devoted itself to that subject for a long period of time. 

I do not believe, as was most eloquently asserted yesterday 
by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forrerre], that there 
is now or is liable to be at any time the need for such a huge 
addition to our Navy. There is a need for some addition; a 
need which is emphasized by the recent blacklisting of many 
of the merchants and mercantile corporations of this country by 
the British Government; a course of action which in view of 
the widespread sympathy in this country for the allies, coming 
at this time, is most unwise and wholly inexplicable. 

I can not conceive of a more unjust and outrageous action 
than that involved in the recent official announcement that cer- 
tain citizens of the United States shall not be permitted to 
traffic with the subjects of Great Britain and per consequence 
with the people of any other nation. Great Britain controls 
the sea. Our citizens have the same right to trade with the 
enemies of Great Britain that they have to trade with the sub- 
jects of Great Britain or between themselves. While I do not 
believe that there is at present any prospect of hostilities or 
conflict between this country and any other, I feel that this ad- 
ministration will resent this preposterous embargo upon our 
merchants and resort to every expedient within its power, even 
to reprisals if necessary. It should do it, and meet this assault 
upon the rights and prerogatives of our own citizens with firm- 
ness, with courage, and with success, 

I think, therefore, a well-balanced fleet, thoroughly equipped 
and capable of enforcing such rights as these, is one of the 
essentials of modern commerce and of modern civilization, and 
the House program furnishes an adequate expansion in addition 
to the present force of the Navy for that and all other emer- 
gencies which may confront this and succeeding administra- 
tions. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. THOMAS. I am through. I did not intend to occupy 
the time of the Senate as long as I have done. 

Mr. BORAH. I wish to ask the Senator a question. Suppose 
we should not be able to adjust the matter to which the Senator 
has referred amicably, does he think that the bill as passed 
by the House would be sufficient to meet the situation that may 
present itself? 

Mr. THOMAS. We can meet it with our present Navy. I 
think with the addition provided by the bill as passed by the 
House we are in a position to meet any situation, If the Sen- 
ator heard the speech of the Senator from Wisconsin yesterday, 
he could not escape the conclusion that we have to-day the sec- 
ond navy in the world and have had for years, but the fact, 
instead of being made public, has been suppressed by the jour- 
nals of the country. 

Mr. BORAH. I have formed my own opinion upon that from 
other sources. 

Mr. THOMAS. This is from official sources. 

Mr. BORAH. I disagree with the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course, the Senator has a right to do 
that. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator think now that we have a 
sufficient Navy to meet the kind of situation which would be 
presented if we could not arrange it through diplomatic chan- 
nels? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes, sir; I do most emphatically. 

Mr. BORAH. Then, there is no need of going further. 

Mr. THOMAS. Not for present emergencies or any that can 
arise during the European war. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, inasmuch as 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] has secured the 
privilege of placing in the Recorp what I think we all agree 
as the baldest advertisement in the way of a public document, 
the pamphlet of the Bethlehem Steel Co., it seems to me that 
it is but fitting and proper that the antidote should go with the 
poison. This Bethlehem Steel Co. is making money beyond the 
dreams of man. I want to read this, to show how this corpora- 


tion is fattening and how unnecessary it is to advertise. I cut 
this from the Baltimore Sun: 


IN FIELD OF FINANCE—BETHLENEM STEEL EARNINGS FOR THIS YEAR MAY 
EXCEED $60,000,000, IT 18 ESTIMATED. 


_ The directors of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation met yesterday in 
New York. Based upon the showing of the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion in first half of the current year, the estimate of $60,000,000 earn- 
ings for the full year 1916 will no doubt be realized. While no official 


the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, it is believed they were around 8 


000,000 in the first 
half. The Bethlehem Co. has sufficient war business on its books to 


keep its ordnance plants in operation to the end of the year, and as 
earnings in June are understood to have established a new high record, 
rofits of $60,000,000 or over for 1916 seem to be assured. ethlehem 
is now shipping 1,000,000 shells a month, or at the rate of more than 
30,000 a day. 

It is necessary that they should be advertised in a public 
document at the expense of the people. 

The Pennsylvania Steel Co. had been absorbed by the Bethlehem, and 
there will be no financing in connection with the transaction. The 
railroads which owned practically all the stock of the Pennsylvania 
Steel Co. have taken bonds in payment for their shares, The transac- 
tion will necessitate no capital readjustment. 

The question of increasing the capital stock of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. is not a leading one with the Bethlehem Co. at present. No 
change is now being considered. Neither is any change in the rate of 
dividend on Bethlehem Steel contemplated in the near future. The 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation will nd between $12,000,000 and $15,- 
000,000 this year for new construction. 


They must expect the war to go on: 


As the surplus available for the common stock or new construction 
is expected to run far above $300 a share this year, there will be plenty 
of cash left for extra distributions to shareholders if the directors deem 
such action advisable. 

Mr. President, it seems to me with the knowledge before the 
country of the profits of this corporation to foist into the Rec- 
orD a document published as a public document at public ex- 
pense, but which is nothing but a bald advertisement, is a 
wrong almost to a crime. 

I wish what I have read to be published as an antidote to the 
poison, and I hope it will follow right along. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I do not intend to detain the 
Senate. I only want to suggest an antidote to the poison of the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

The Bethlehem Steel Co. in my recollection has never paid n 
dividend. I do not know what it may have done in the early 
days. It is indeed very fortunate that these war profits have 
come to it. It has for many years been one of the two or three 
strictly ordnance manufacturing concerns in the United States 
and it was following its legitimate business and its special 
aptitudes in taking these contracts. 

Had it not been for the war in my opinion the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. would be absolutely closed to-day under the operation 
of the present Democratic tariff laws. When I visited the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. in 1914 when I was a candidate for re- 
election the plant was pretty nearly shut up. Instead of having 
twenty or thirty thousand men employed at good wages there 
were two or three thousand employed in the works and they 
did not know how long they would remain there. Meanwhile 
the fixed charges were going on and the general expenses, with 
no profits in sight. Probably bankruptcy would have been the 
fate of the Bethlehem Steel Co. had it not been for the war in 
Europe. In this instance as in a number of other instances 
the chief asset of the Democratic Party is in the war in Europe. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I want to say 
that during the time the Senator said they were not paying 
interest they were paying interest on the bonds. Of course 
they had such an eternal quantity of water that it was almost 
an impossibility to pay interest on the water. But the Senator 
says that when he ran for office up there they were idle. That 
was the iil effect of the Republican administration. But now 
under the Democratic administration he admits with his own 
lips that they are all busy and making money. But they are 
making money out of the process of killing humanity, and I 
would to God that no profit would come to the country through 
this uncanny and iniquitous system. 

But you can not get away from the fact that the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. has robbed and wronged the American people in the 
manufacture of its armor plate, charging the Government prices 
far beyond those at which they sold it in foreign countries, and 
of a poorer character as well. History is full of the wrongs 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co., and to resuscitate, revive, and try 
to hold it up here by foisting a bald advertisement in the public 
record, paid for at public expense, is, I should think, too small 
a thing for the splendid Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I was obliged to be out of the 
Chamber a portion of the morning. I rise to inquire if during 
my absence the Senator from Pennsylyania obtained unanimous 
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consent to print as a public document the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
book? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has. 

Mr. REED. That I objected to yesterday morning? 

Mr. PENROSE. If the Senator will permit me, I made a re- 
quest for unanimous consent and obtained it with the particular 
assent of the chairman of the Naval Committee. In view of the 
fact that the chairman of the Naval Committee had had inserted 
in the Recorp a large correspondence and a great deal of data 
bearing on this question of a hostile nature to the proposition 
which I have argued here in the Senate, I only thought it would 
contribute further to the enlightenment of the Senate to present 
the other side of the case. The chairman of the committee 
very generously and properly agreed to my suggestion, I had 
not intended to press the matter again had it not been that my 
attention was called this morning to the very large amount of 

data which had been inserted in the Recorp by the chairman 
of the Naval Committee, to which, of course, I had no objection. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the document in question is not 
asked to be printed as a public document for the purpose of 
informing the Senate. The Senator from Pennsylvania well 
knows that to be the fact, 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator permit me? As I under- 
stand it, a public document is not confined to the purpose of 
informing the Senate; it is meant for the purpose of inform- 
ing the public. 

Mr. REED. I was about to say, and did sueceed in saying. 
that this document is not printed as a public document for the 
purpose of informing the Senate, because it has already been 
circulated among the Members of the Senate and is now in 
their possession. I now add what I was about to say when in- 
terrupted, that it is not being printed as a public document for 
the purpose of informing the public in the sense that ordinary 
documents are printed, because it is already privately printed 
in a large edition, so that it can be circulated amongst all those 
persons who are at present specially studying the question of 
a Government armor plant versus a private armor plant. It 
is in fact being printed as a public document in order that it 
may be sent out with the implied sanction of the Senate of the 
United States, that the bill for the printing of this propaganda 
issued by a private corporation shall be paid out of the Public 
Treasury, and to the further end that it may have the frankiny 
privilege and be scattered broadcast over the land as a Senate 
document printed at the public expense and sent out by the 
Senate for the public information. It is a shameless propo- 
sition. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 
I understood him to say that he objected to its publication 
yesterday. 

Mr. REED. I did. 

Mr. KENYON. Then was unanimous consent obtained to- 

~ day in the absence of the Senator? 

Mr. REED. It was. I was in the cloakroom engaged in 
some conferences with Senators about the business of the Sen- 
ate when I learned the fact that a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment to print the document had been made. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. When was the order issued? Has that been 
done to-day? — 

Mr. REED. Apparently it has been done in the last few 
minutes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I inquired of a Senator sitting next to me if he 
knew about it, and he did not; and I do not remember hear- 
ing it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Surely the Senator will not question the 
fact that the matter was ordered printed? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I do not question it. I inquired for infor- 
mation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The matter was presented in the usual 
form, and it was heard. 

‘Mr. PENROSE. The stenographer heard it, and it will appear 
in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no doubt about that being 
the fact. The present occupant of the chair was not aware of 
what occurred yesterday, for he was not here in the afternoon, 
The Senator from Pennsylvania rose and asked to make it a 
public document, and the Senator from South Carolina, as chair- 
man of the Naval Committee, said it was all right. Everybody 
heard it or should have heard it, and it was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, any document which is printed at 
public expense and sent out as a public document ought to be 


one furnishing reliable and sound information. It ought not to 
be an ex-parte statement made by a party in interest. It ought 
not to partake of the nature of an advertisement of a private 
concern at the public expense. It is about time the Senate be- 
gins to exercise a little discretion in regard to the use of the 
public money in this manner, 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. STONE. I should like to ask my colleague who made 
the request yesterday to have this book printed as a public 
document. 

Mr. REED, The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] ; 
and I objected. 

A few days ago, or a little while back, a document was offered 
here and ordered printed; nobody examined it, and it has been 
used extensively by the mail-order houses of this country as an 
advertisement of the mail-order business, the mail-order houses 
thus getting the benefit of the franking privilege. These highly 
patriotic institutions that now undertake to avoid the payment 
of their just share of the public revenue by shipping their 
pamphlets and their catalogues by freight until they get within 
the bounds of a particular zone, so that by mailing them within 
that zone they can save a few cents which otherwise they 
would have to pay to the Government, have now improved upon 
that method and are able to employ the franking privilege on 
at least this one document. There was much matter in that 
document which did pertain to the public business, and so there 
was some excuse for printing it, though I think a very poor 
excuse; but this thing that we are asked to mulct the Govern- 


ment to the extent of I know not how many thousands of dol- 


lars to print and to circulate is a mere false and misleading ex 
parte statement made by a concern that has been coldly and 
deliberately robbing the Government of the United States for 
years. The evidence that it has been robbing the Government 
of the United States is found within the four corners of the 
document, although the casual reader might not discover the 
fact. On yesterday, however, one of the Senators read some 
excerpts from this book. I shall find them and, with the con- 
sent of the Senate, insert them at this point in my remarks. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Taccart] read the following excerpts 
from the document now under discussion : 

“We will manufacture one-third, or such additional quantity as may 
be awarded to us of the armor plate required for the contemplated 
five-year naval program, estima at approximately 120,000 tons, at 
a price of $395 for side armor, as compared with the price of $425 
now obtained. 

“The proposed price is lower than has been paid by the Government 
for more than 10 years, 


. . * * * J * 


“Steel prices are continually going up, and they are to-day much 
ct cna than has been the case for many years. In spite of that, we 
offer to build armor at a lower price than the United States Govern- 
ment has paid for 29 years, and we agree to accept this lower price 
for the next five years.” 


Mr. REED. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] 
asked unanimous consent that the document read from, being the 
same document now under consideration, be printed as a public 
document. Whereupon the following proceedings were held: 


Mr. Reep. Mr. President, I object. 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not know whether the Senator's objection is well 
taken or not. I confe with the chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs regarding this matter, and he said he would be very 
mad to have it printed. Certainly there can be no objection to the 

ssemination of information, particularly when the request is made 
by the defeated party. 

Mr. REED. I have not any doubt that it would be very desirable on 
the part of this concern to have its brief and argument printed at the 
expense of the Govefument and distributed under the franking privi- 
lege. I am not sure that T un tand the Senator's request. Do I 
understand that he asks unanimous consent that it may be printed as 
8 vomi document, provided the Committee on Printing should give its 


Mr. PENROSE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. REED. I object. If the Bethlehem Steel Co. wants to print its 
defense or Its argument, let it do It out of some of the profits it has 
made charging the Government prices for 29 years which it now mys 
it is ready to cut to a very large — although it also says that the 
cost of manufacture to-day is greater than it ever has been in the 


2 of the country—a plain, bald confession that it has been 
fling and robbing this Government for the past 29 years, 
r. PENROSE, Mr, President, of course I can reserve the right to 


read this as part of my remarks. 

Mr. REED. Unquestionably, Mr. President, the Senator can read it. 
So can a man read the advertising literature of any reson but 1 
hardly think the Senator frem Pennsylyania would impose that upon 
the Senate; and if so, we may have to have a night session to accom- 
modate the Senator. 

Mr. PENROSE, Mr. President, I am the best jodze of 
the matters that I choose to bring before this body 
advertisement in any way. It 


the propriety of 
This iS not an 


is a discussion of a public question; and 
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I intend to bring up 
armor-plate matter comes properly before the Senate. 
it for the present. 

Of course, in view of my objection the request could not be 
granted, and the document could not be printed as a public 
document unless the Senate should thereafter take a different 
course which, it appears, has been done. 

I specifically call the attention of the Senate to the quotations 
from the book which were read by the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. TAGGART]. 

One of those declarations was that the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
was now prepared to make a binding contract with the Govern- 
ment for the next five years to sell and deliver to it, if I re- 
member the figures aright, the armor plate which it might want 
for some $30 a ton less than it had been charging, In connec- 
tion with that statement is another that the price nathed is less 
than has ever been charged to the Government in 29 years. In 
connection with the two statements is a third statement, that the 
price of labor and the price of all material entering into armor 
plate are higher now than they have been for 29 years. The 
effect, therefore, of the statement is that although armor-plate 
material is higher than it has been in 29 years, that labor is 
higher than it has been in 29 years, and that the cost of produc- 
tion is greater than it has been in 29 years, this concern can 
afford to deliver, and will deliver, to the Government armor plate 
for $30 a ton less than it has at any time during the past 29 
years exacted from us. That is, an absolute admission that for 
29 years it has robbed the Government, whose flag floats over it 
and whose armies and navies protect it. Now that concern 
comes here, and the Senate grants unanimous consent to print 
its propaganda and advertisement and to send it through the 
mails without 

Nor is that all of the loathsome and sickening story. It is 
an evidence that this company has been selling its armor plate 
to foreign governments to put upon the sides of their ships and 
to protect their guns for less than it has been charging this 
Government, that gives it protection. It has been willing for less 
of dollars to furnish to a government or to governments that may 
at any time become our enemies armor for ships of war for less 
money than it charges us, thus enabling those governments to 
build their navies at less cost, and consequently, for the same 
amount of dollars, to build greater navies than ours, navies that 
may in the mutations of national life at any moment thunder 
with their guns against the coast cities of the United States. 
And it is proposed that such a concern can have the franking 
privilege, so that it can flood this country—probably through the 
Republican national committee—with a document that looks 
like a Senate document; that looks like it had come with the 
sanction of the Senate; so that it can flood this country with its 
ex parte, its false, its misleading statements without the pay- 
ment of a penny of postage! 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. OLIVER. I chalienge the Senator from Missouri to find 
a single false statement in that document. He can not do it. 

Mr. REED. Well, I say to the gentleman who is a stock- 
holder, and who has admitted he is a stockholder, in institutions 
that are engaged in making armor plate, who stands here on the 
floor of the Senate advocating the cause of those things in which 
he is financially interested, and who, if, he were the judge of a 
court would be barred from sitting in a case involving the ques- 
tion of dollars and cents to the concern in which he is interested, 
but who, nevertheless, has the cold effrontery to stand here 
advoeating and voting for that which will put money in his 
pocket—I say that the entire document is false and misleading— 
that is, it is undertaken in this document to demonstrate that 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. has dealt fairly with the United States— 
the facts are otherwise 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. That it is a patriotic institution—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. REED. The facts are otherwise. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. That it has been inclined to treat the Government 
decently, the facts are otherwise; that it has been willing all 
the time to treat the Government decently and give a decent 
price, the facts are otherwise. Now I have completed my sen- 
tence, I gladly yield to the distinguished Senator. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I decline to notice 

Mr. REED. You rose to ask me a question. I do not care 
whether you decline to notice anything or not. 

Mr. OLIVER. The Senator has yielded to me the floor. 
Mr. REED. I did not yield the floor. I decline to yield. 


this request at a little later hour, when the 
I will withdraw 


Mr. OLIVER. `The Senator has yielded to me, and I demand 
the right to finish the sentence which I began. 

Mr. REED. I yielded for a question, and I will debate any 
question with the distinguished Senator he wants to debate at 
any time, but I do not intend to lose the floor until I have occu- 
pied it for a few moments longer, 

Mr. OLIVER. I do not want to deprive the Senator of the 
floor, but I want to say this, that the Senator is saying what 
is utterly without foundation, He accuses me of voting money 
into my own pocket. I will say no more about his personal 
attack upon me, the second time he has made it in a manner 
unworthy of any member of this body, but I do want to Say 
that he evades from the question I put to him in order to divert 
and becloud the issues by making a personal attack on me. I 
challenge him to produce a single false statement. He Says it is 
full of falsehoods. He does not name one. Give us some par- 
ticulars, if you please. 

Mr. REED. Now, the Senator says that my statement is un- 
true in regard to him voting money into his own pocket. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks that we are get- 
ting pretty close to infringing a rule of the Senate. 

Mr. REED. I thought possibly so; but the Chair permitted 
the Senator to make that statement, and I am going to insist, 
with all respect to the Chair, on my right to reply to it. The 
Senator made that statement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let us at least keep as near within 
the parliamentary rule as we possibly can. Not to do so leads 
to bad feeling. 

Mr, REED. I shall keep within the rule. I say that the 
Senator on the floor of this body admitted that he owned a 
large amount of steel stock, and that it was in a concern that 
was the parent company of a concern engaged in the manufac- 
ture of armor plate; and I shall put the Senator’s admission 
as it appears in the Recorp in my remarks at this point. 

Mr. OLIVER. I insist, Mr. President, on everything that the 
Senator puts in the Recorp being read or stated at length. 

Mr. REED. Well, I imagine the Senator naturally objects 
to having his own admission put into the Recorp—— 

Mr. OLIVER. It is already there. 

Mr. REED. But I think I can find the Senator’s admission 
even while on my feet, and if I do I will read it again into the 
Recorp, The Senator knows that whatever will defeat the 
building of a Government armor plant will enable the private 
plant to increase its price and its profits; that if it makes 
profits those profits will be distributed to the stockholders ; and 
that, finally, in the end some of those profits will be found 
ue a musical jingle from the pockets of the distinguished 

enator, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Now, Mr. President—— 

Mr. LODGE. I rise to a question of order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I call attention to clause 2 of Rule XIX, 
and insist that it shall be observed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks that the Senator 
from Missouri and the Senator from Pennsylvania have each 
transgressed the rule, in that the rule of the Senate clearly 
provides that the motives of a Senator shall not be impugned 
on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr, GALLINGER. I ask that the rule shall be observed. I 
care not to what Senator it applies, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks this has gone 
far enough, and gone too far. 

Mr. REED. Very well. I simply want to remark, in pass- 
ing, that I have not been talking about motives; I have been 
talking about facts and results. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Missouri yield to me for a second? 

Mr. REED. I will. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I feel, in justice to the peo- 
ple of America, that this document should be expunged from 
the Recorp, and I move you, sir, if it is possible, that the docu- 
ment be expunged from the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not in the RECORD. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Well, it is ordered printed 
in the Recorp, as I understand. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Oh, no. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Well, it is ordered printed 
as a public document; and I move, then, to rescind the action 
by which this document was ordered to be printed as a public 
document. 

Mr. PENROSE. The motion is not in order, Mr. President. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It was done by unanimous consent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That action was taken by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Well, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, most respectfully, Mr. President 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 3 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There scems to be an objection. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Very well. Mr. President, 
I have, as I recall, received one of these books on which the 
postnge—— £ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is tle Senator 
yielding? 

Mr. REED. I am not yielding the floor. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I am not asking the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is afraid the Sena- 
tor As. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. No; I only want to say, 
with the consent of the Senator from Missouri, that the book I 
received, as I recall, had some 50 or 56 cents in postage stamps 
on it. That, of course, will be saved to the unfortunate, poverty- 
stricken company, which has not made a dividend for many 
years, according to those gentlemen, for they can send it now 
as n public document. 

Mr. REED. Now, Mr. President, I call attention to this 
remarkable occurrence of this morning. It is stated that a 
Senator is out of order who quotes a Senator’s own words upon 
the floor of the Senate. If I can secure the information which 
I want, I shall read those words. If I do not get it now I will 
put it in later in the day. 

I call attention of the Senate to this fact, that my colleague 
[Senator Sronr] has suggested to me that when once a docu- 
ment has been made a public document any part of it is frank- 
able; so that the authors of this document can, if they see fit, 
select garbled excerpts or such partisan excerpts as they may 
desire and send them over the United States without paying any 
postage. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
What amendment is pending before the Senate now? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no amendment. pending 
before the Senate now. 

Mr. REED. The bill is pending, however, is it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is pending and open to 
amendment. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I have found the admission of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, and will at this point digress 
to read it into my remarks, On March 21, 1916, I was endeav- 
oring to address the Senate when I was interrupted by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Own]. I quote: 

Mr. Oxtver. Mr. President, the Senator well knows that the argument 
ad hominem is about as weak an argument as can be presented on 
behalf of any case, and the fact that he has presented it shows how 
weak his case is now, 

Mr. Reep. Ob, Mr. President, there is an old line which may be 
paraphrased so that it will run— 

“How sweet the watch dog's honest bark, 
Loud baying when we draw near home,” 
anpa in the galleries.] 
he Vice PRESIDENT. The galleries are again admonished that they 
rey Bee eet approval or disapproval of the action on the floor of 

Mr. Reep. 1 say, since the Senator wants to make ít pointed, that if 
I owned $500,000 worth of the stock of any company engaged in Gov- 
ernment contracts I would not plead for a continuance of those 
contracts. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. REED. Not until I finish reading. 

Mr. OLIVER. I want to call the attention of the Senator 
to the fact that he himself withdrew that statement. 

Mr. REED. Oh, I am going to read all of it, including the 
Senator’s correction in which he admitted the child, but insisted 
that “it was a very small one.” 

Mr. OLIVER. My correction of the Senators misstatement. 

Mr. REED. As to the amount? 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes. N 

Mr. REED. But not as to the. principle. [Reading :] 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I think, as a matter of personal privilege, 
I have a right to say something here. 

Mr. REED. Not in my time. 

Mr. Own. If the Senator wants to crowd mo out on a question of 
personal prive 

Mr. REED. I do not object, if I can have the time deducted from the 
three minutes that . between now and 4 o'clock, when, as all 
know, the gavel will fall, and we must proceed to vote. 

The Vice Presipestr, The Chair is not deducting time. It is not the 
Chair's business. 

Mr. REED. There will be plenty of time for the Senator to make reply 
before the debate closes. 

That will be found on page 4589 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
under date of March 21, 1916. 

On March 22, 1916, the Senator from Pennsylvania rose to 
make his correction. I quote from page 4590. 


from Missouri 


Mr. OLIVER, Mr. President, I rise to ask for n correction in the 
Recorp of yesterday's proceedings, 


In the discussion upon the armor-plate bill yesterday evening the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] was kind 1 to refer to the 


fact that during the investigation conducted by a Senate committee a 
few years ago I had stated that I was the owner of a thousand shares 
of preferred stock of the United States Steel Corporation. In that 
connection the Senator used this language: 

“Mr. Rexp. I say, since the Senator wants to make it pointed, that if 
I owned $500,000 worth of the stock of any company engaged in Gov- 
on contracts I would not plead for a continuance of those con- 
racts.” 

Mr. President, the par value of the preferred stock of the United 
States Steel Corporation is $100 per share, The par value of 1,000 
shares, therefore, as can easily be scen, is $100,000. The market price 
yesterday, as I see from this morning's paper, was $117 a sbarc, which 
would make the ultimate value of that stock $117,000. So the Senator 
from Missouri in placing its value at $500,000 evidently made an 
enormous mistake in calculation, 

The attention of the Senator from Missouri was called to this state- 
ment this morning, and he informed my secretary that he would be 
here this morning and ask that the correction be made. He has not 
so appeared, and T now ask that “$500000" in this place in the 
ReEcoarp, on page 4539 be changed to read $117,000.” 

In this connection I wish to say, as I stated to the committee when 
I stated that I was the owner of that stock, that I have never considered 
this security to be in any way affected by any measure that came before 
Congress since I have been a Senator. It is a preferred stock. It 
pays 7 per cent. It can pot under any circumstances pay more, and 
in the improbable circumstances of the profits of the corporation being 
insufficient to pay 7 per cent in one year the dividend will be paid out 
of the profits of succecding years. 

Even if it were subject to this legislation, the amount is so small 
compared with the enormous capital of the corporation that of any 
money that might be made out of the armor-plate business my share 
would be so small as to be infinitesimal. 

Those who know me, Mr. President, know well that any vote of mine 


in the Senate will never be controlled by my personal interests. I have 
on more than one occasion voted in direct 1 to my personal 
and financial interests on measures coming before the Senate. I shall 


never vote in accordance with my personal interest unless the interest 
of the public and of my constituents demands it, 

If my interest in this corporation had been far larger or if T bad 
been interested in the securities of any of the other companies engaged 
in this business, as I am not, I would have acted and voted just as I 
acted and voted yesterday, for the reason that T believe the measure to 
be inimical to the public interests and injurious to the constituency 
which I aim to represent. 


And, of course, that is the trouble. A man always believes 
that the public interests can be best served by taking care of 
himself. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania continued: 


I ask that this correction be made, Mr. President. 

The Vice PRESIDENT, The Chair hardly sees how the Senator from 
Pennsylvania can change the langage used by the Senator from Mis- 
souri, The Senator has made his statement, and when the Senator 
from Missouri comes in, in accordance with his promise to the Senator 
from 1 the Chair assumes that the Senator from Missouri 
aa 8 the change; but the Chair can not change the language of a 

nator. 

Mr. Onrver. I think the ruling of the Chair is correct, and I mage 
the request to call attention not only to the misstatement made by the 
Senator from Missouri but to his failure to respond to an invitation to 
correct that mistake, 


While the Senator was speaking, or immediately afterwards, 
I came into the Senate to make the correction. Now, the fact 
was, the Senator from Pennsylvania got the floor the moment 
the Senate had convened. I have read you all he said, which 
took probably about five minutes. Before he had concluded his 
remarks I was in the Senate, and shortly thereafter went over 
to the Senator's seat and asked him if he wanted me to make 
the correction. I then said: 


Mr. President, I desire to make a statement to the Senate that has 
nothing to do with this debate, but which relates to a correction of a 
statement which I made on yesterday. 

On yesterday I read the evidence to the effect that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania | Mr. OLIVER] owned 1,000 shares of stock in the United 
States Steel Corporation. A moment afterwards, in a colloquy with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, I made this statement: 

“T say, since the Senator wants to make it pointed, that if I owned 
$500,000 worth of the stock of any company engaged in Government con- 
tracts I would not plead for a continuance of those contracts.” 

This statement was made as to the value of the stock during the 
course of debate and without any time to look up values. When I 
used the figures “ $500,000" I had in mind the figures quoted in the 
press as to the value of certain stocks. My attention was called thls 
morning by the secretary of the Senator from Pennsylvania to the tact 
that this particular stock was not worth $500 a share, which it would 
have to be in order to make the aggregate $500,000, but that it was 
worth only $117 a share, which would make the aggregate amount 
$117,000. I stated to the Senator's secretary very readily that I would 
make the correction, but I left my office to come to the Senate just 
before 12 o'clock, and I was detained by a gentleman who called on me, 
Therefore, during my absence, the Senator from Pennsylvania asked to 
have the Recorp corrected on his own motion, so that the figures 
“$117,000” will be substituted for “ $500,000." Had I been here, I 
would haye asked that that be done myself. I arrived just a few 
moments after the Senator from Pennsylvania had made his statement. 

I am entirely willing, and I ask that the statement be corrected, so 
that the figures “ $117,000 " shall be substituted for“ $500,000.” Iam 
yery glad to make this correction in the interest of accuracy. 

All I have to Fay by way of condonation of my own mistake is to 
remark that it was quite a natural mistake for me to make, because 1 
am not at all familiar with stock quotations and do not follow them, 
I am glad to make the correction, 


Mr. President, there is the statement in all its beautiful accu- 
racy; but we get down to the point that the fact-is here, and 
the Senate and the country will draw their own conclusions from 
the fact. 
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At the proper time—I can not do it now unless I can get 
unanimous consent—but I shall ask unanimous consent for con- 
sideration of a motion, which I understand is the only one that 
can be made under the rules of the Senate, that there shall not 
be printed at the Government expense more than 100 copies of 
this document, and that the franking privilege shall be denied 
any of these documents in addition to the 100 copies. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I shall feel prompted to ob- 
ject to the motion, because I consider it unnecessary. The stand- 
ing orders of the Senate restrict the number of these documents 
to 1,600, and I do not think any great amount of damage can be 
done by having 1,600 copies printed. 

Mr. REED. One thousand six hundred will be printed at 
the public expense. But additional copies can be ordered from 
the Government Printing Office and obtained at substartially 
the cost to the Government. There is no limit to the amount; it 
may be 16,000 or 160,000 or 16,000,000 copies, and the entire 
16,000,000, if that many are ordered, can be sent out under the 
franking privilege. 

Mr. PENROSE. Only by a Senator or a Representative. 

Mr. REED. Why, certainly; and it is not hard to tell who 
the two Senators will be whose franks will be abundantly offered. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
allow me, I desire to make the point that a Senator has not the 
right to send them unless he prints them and pays for them 
with his own funds. He has not a right to do it when they are 
printed and paid for by a corporation, for example. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to say that that is being done by 
individuals now. Certain documents printed by this Congress 
are being paid for by outside corporations and sent under 
Senators’ franks. 

Mr. SMOOT. A million of them. 

Mr. REED. There is no question about the fact that that is 
the habitual practice; and suppose it were not. Let me call the 
Senator’s attention 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I was not seeking to raise a question 
as to what was the practice. I wanted to call attention to the 
fact that such a practice violated the law and, in my judgment, 
subjected the man who did it to serious trouble. 

Mr. REED. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
if a private corporation were to contribute money to a Senator 
to pay for these documents there probably would be no way to 
reach it, except that the Senate might treat it as a breach of the 
privileges of the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, it was not my pur- 
pose to interfere with the line of argument of the Senator from 
Missouri; it was to challenge the propriety of such a dis- 
tribution. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. It occurs to me, Mr. President, that con- 
sent having been given in the way that it was, a motion to r2- 
consider the vote by which consent was given is in order. If 
a bill shoul] pass by unanimous consent, I do not think anybody 
would contend that a motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed would not be in order. This consent was 
given without anybody seeming to take notice of it except the 
senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN], who con- 
sented to the request made by the senior Senator from Penn- 
syivania IMr. Penrose]. I was present in the Chamber, but, 
being engaged in another matter, did not realize what was being 
done; and it seems to me that where consent was given in this 
way, a motion to reconsider ought to be in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has ruled on that 
question. Bills are not passed by unanimous consent. They 
are passed by a yea-and-nay vote. That is, the yeas are called 
for, and the nays are called for. The reason why anybody 
who voted against > matter can move for a reconsideration of 
the vote where the yeas and nays are not taken is because 
they are not recorded, and nobody knows. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Could not a bill be passed by unanimous 
consent? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Never that the Chair knows of. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Does not the Chair agree that if there 
is no objection a resolution can be passed by unanimous con- 
sent? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Certainly; but there is not any 
question of doubt in the Chair's mind, this proposition having 
been taken up this morning, and unanimous consent having 
been given for the publication of this matter as a public docu- 
ment, that the only way to get rid of it Is by unanimous consent. 

Mr. KENYON. May I ask the Senator from Missouri a 
question? 


Mr. KENYON. Has the Senator estimated this matter in 
any way as to what it would cost to have this document 
printed? 

Mr. REED. I do not know. 

4 ed PENROSE. I suppose it will cost a couple of hundred 
ollars. 

Mr. KENYON. I think we on this side have perhaps gotten 
into the habit of relying upon the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoot] to object to these requests for unanimous consent. I 
think he has announced a number of times that he was going 
8 to such requests, and I am surprised that he sat 
quiet. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I was present when the request 
was made by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENnxost], 
but it was made in this way: The Senator from Pennsylvania 
Stated that on account of certain statements that were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp yesterday, requested by the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN], it was thought that the 
matter presented by him ought to be printed as a public docu- 
ment, and the Senator from South Carolina said that he thought 
so, too, and had no objection. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I said I had no objection. I did not say 
that I thought it ought to be printed as a public document. 

Mr. SMOOT. I so understood the Senator, but I must be 
mistaken. At least, the Senator said he had no objection. and 
I also thought he said that, on account of the information which 
ws 3 on his request yesterday, this also ought to be 
print 

Mr. TILLMAN. I said I had no objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. Therefore I did not make an objection to it, 
Mr. President. I hope to see the day when the Senate will take 
up the printing bill now on the calendar and pass it, and then 
all questions of this character will never again occur in the 
Senate. All such requests will take their regular course, as 
they should do. Every request for the printing of a public 
document ought to go to the Committee on Printing and be 
passed on by that committee. 

In the past I have tried hard to stop this growing and costly 
practice, but I became discouraged. Senators would give me to 
understand that my objection appeared to them as an unfriendly 
act. 

I had some figures in my desk that I wanted to call the atten- 
tion of Senators to to shuw the Senate how wild we are going 
in printing the hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of next 
to useless matter at Government expense. It is getting so now, 
Mr. President, that any crank in the United States can prepare 
an article upon most uny subject, send it to some Senator, and 
ask him to request to have it printed as a public document, and 
in most cases it is done. It is of no earthly good for the use of 
the Senate or for anyone else, but we print them. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Rarely ever. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I think it is evident that the 
franking privilege is very much abused. I want to give an in- 
stance in my own experience. We all know that immense docu- 
ments have been sent out by corporations under frank at the 
expense of the Government, costing hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. I myself had a public document printed. I sént out 
the usual number that was allowed to me. A gentleman who 
had them printed sent some money to me and asked me to 
have additional copies printed so that he could send them out. I 
told him I did not think I had the power to do it. I have been 
criticizing this method of using the mails, of printing documents 
for distribution by other than Senators, and I declined to do it. 
He sent the request to another Senator. I will not mention 
that Senator, and I will not criticize him for doing it. When 
I refused, he sent it to another Senator and had it done, and 
then to another Senator and had it done. So you see the evil 
effects of this practice. In one case it cost the Government, I 
know, 850.000; and I know now of a decument—I am informed 
by the document room—of which a million copies were sent out 
at Government expense, and how much it cost the Government 
God only knows. 

Mr. ROBINSON. 
just a moment? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I will ask the Senator Ran North Carolina 
if he does not know of another case in which a certain pamphlet 
designated the Truth About Sugar“ was printed and published 
and circulated under a Senator's frank? In that case I am 
informed that a suit is now pending, brought by the Post Office 
Department, for approximately $71,000 to recover postage that 
should have been paid for the circulation of that document. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wiil state that the reason for the suit re- 
ferred to by the Senator was because the matter was changed, 
the department claimed, from the original document submitted 
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by the Senator who asked that it be printed as n public docu- 
ment. 

I will also say to the Senator that there was another docu- 
ment printed in answer to the document “ Facts About Sugar” 
at the request of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James]. I 
do not think, however, that is the proper title. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I am not certain about the title of the 
pamphlet. It was the “Truth About Sugar,” or “Sugar at a 
Glance,” 

Mr. SMOOT. “Sugar at a Glance” is correct. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But it was a document in the interest of 
the Sugar Trust, and it was circulated at the expense of the 
Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
Trust. 

Mr. OVERMAN. They had a right to do it, but not when it 
was changed, as the Post Office Department claims. The fact 
is, the printing bill ought to be passed. 

Mr. SWANSON. Will the Senator from Missouri yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. REED. I will be through in a moment. I was about to 
conclude, 

Mr. SWANSON. 
that— 

When a question has been decided by the Senate i Benator voting 
with the prevailing side na on the same day or on either of the next 
two days of actual session thereafter, move a reconsideration, 

Mr. PENROSE. That is a vote. 

Mr. SWANSON, The second clause of the rule provides that— 

When a bill, resolution, report, amendment, order or message upon 
which a vote has been taken shall have gone out of the possession of the 
Senate and been communicated to the House of Representatives the 
motion to reconsider shall be accompanied by a motion to request the 
House to return the same, 

I do not see why this should not be reconsidered like anything 
else, The order was made by unanimous consent; it does not 
follow that it is finally disposed of, and the only remedy is by a 
motion to reconsider. It seems to me the Senator from Missouri 
can bring this matter up later by entering a motion to recon- 
sider. 

Mr. REED. There was no vote. There having been no vote, 
of course no one voted. - 

Mr. SWANSON. That is the only way it can possibly be 
remedied. The motion may be entered to reconsider, and to-mor- 
row we can consider it, 2 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator think that a unanimous 
consent can be reseinded by a vote of the Senate? 

Mr. SWANSON. A unanimous consent can pass a bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. This is not a bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. It is an order of the Senate, and a vote to 
reconsider can be passed by unanimous consent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senate can set aside a unanimous- 
consent agreement only by another unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, according to our rule, 

Mr. SWANSON. Does the Senator hold that if a bill is 
passed by unanimous consent it can not be reconsidered by 
unanimous consent? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not see how any Senator would have 
the right under our rules to move a reconsideration. 

Mr. SWANSON. I suggest to the Senator from Missouri to 
enter a motion to reconsider and let it come up to-morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to call the attention of the Senate to 
Rule XXIX, in relation to the printing of documents. It spe- 
cifically provides that— 

Every motion to print documents, reports, and other matter trans- 
mitted by either of the executive departments, or to print memorials, 
petitions, accompanying documents— 

And so forth. I will not read the whole rule— 
shall, unless the Senate otherwise ordor, be referred to the Committce 
on Printing. 

Now, unless unanimous consent had been given, it would of 
necessity have gone to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. REED. Let me ask the Senator this question. 

Mr. SMOOT. But unanimous consent was given, 

Mr. REED. Was there any order made that this document 
should not go to the Committee on Printing? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; unanimous consent was asked that it be 
printed as a public document when it was presented to the Sen- 
ate, and that unanimous consent was given. If there had been 
objection, necessarily it would have gone to the Committee on 
Printing. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sena- 
tor from Missouri on this subject? Perhaps, as the chairman 
of the Committee on Printing, I am expected to say something, 
inasmuch as it involves the law and the rule governing the 
printing of documents, 


The other one was in favor of the Refiners’ 


I wish to suggest that Rule XIII provides 


The law is that when a document is presented and a motion 
is made to print it, unless it is accompanied by an estimate as 
to the cost it must go to the Committee on Printing. By unani- 
mous consent, of course, that can all be waived and the docu- 
ment can be ordered printed. When this document was pre- 
sented I was absent from the Chamber attending a meeting of 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and I know nothing about 
what has taken place except what I have heard in the discus- 
sion since just coming into the Chamber. 

The number of copies printed of a public document would be 
about 1,245 under the present rule of distribution. Additional 
copies can be ordered by any Senator who pays for those addi- 
tional copies at an advance of about 10 per cent above the cost. 
So the Government does not lose anything by the printing of 
additional copies, but, rather, makes when additional copies 
are ordered. Any Senator can order those copies printed and 
pay for them. He must take the responsibility of ordering 
them, It is utterly immaterial whether he permits some per- 
son interested in the subject to furnish the funds with which 
to print them or not, He has a perfect right to do that. If 
it is a matter which is of great public importance to the whole 
country, it may be worth while for those who feel it a public 
duty and a public obligation to raise the funds necessary to 
print it as a public document. There is no violation of law in 
doing so; there is no impropriety in doing so. The responsi- 
bility is with the Senator to determine whether the document 
is one worthy of distribution and is of public interest or other- 
wise. j 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact—— 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I call attention to the fact that 
I have the floor. I do this simply that I may hold it, not to 
interfere with the Senator. 

Mr. JONES. I wish to advise the Senator from Missouri 
that if he yields further with reference to this matter I shall 
make the point of order under the rule. I do not want to do it, 
but 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
to yield further. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
to me. 

Mr. FLETCHER, Except to say that, as has been indicated 
by others, the printing bill is on the calendar. The calendar has 
been called over and over again, and objection to its considera- 
tion has been raised because it could not be disposed of under 
the five-minute rule. I have urged the passage of the printing 
bill. It would correct many of the objectionable features in 
the present printing law and abuses which occur under that 
law, and it would save the Government from $700,000 to $800,000 
a year in expenditures. I want to get the printing bill before 
the Senate, but under the conditions here it has been impossible 
to do so. í 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President. 

Mr. SWANSON. I dislike 

Mr. REED. Since notice has been served on me by the Sen- 
ator from Washington that I must not yield without yielding 
the floor, and as I have only a few words to say, while I desire 
to allow the Senator from Nebraska 

Mr. NORRIS. I think I could ask the Senator a question 
without any danger of taking the floor from him. 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will put my suggestion in the form of a 
question. I will ask the Senator from Missouri if it is not true 
that while, as the Senator from Florida says, the number is 
limited, and after that somebody will have to pay for the print- 
ing if a larger number is called for, after they are printed they 
are sent through the mail without limit? There is no law 
limiting the number that can be sent through the mail under 
a frank without the payment of postage? 

Mr. REED. That brings me to the single observation that I 
desire to make in order to conclude what I have to say, and but 
for the colloquies that have gone on I would have been through 
long ago. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] estimates that 


Then I will not, of course, ask the Senator 


I ask the Senator from Missouri to yield 


it will cost but $200 to print this public document. He gave 


that answer in response to an interrogatory by the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon]. 

Mr. President, that is not the point at all. When this docu- 
ment has been made a public document it can be printed to the 
number, I believe, of 3,500 copies at Government expense. If 
that were all that is involved in this question, I would not take 
the time of the Senate to discuss it. 

Mr. PENROSE. One thousand five hundred. 
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Mr. REED. Well, 1,500. I care nothing about that. 
when it is made a public document, two things result. 

First, it goes out to the general public as a document of such 
dignity and importance and truth that the Senate of the United 
States has solemnly concluded that it ought to be furnished 
to the public under the sanction and authority of the Govern- 
ment itself. Hence, instead of going to the people as a mere 
pronunciamento by an interested party it goes out with the 
brand of approval by the Government upon it. 

The second proposition is that there is no limit upon the 
number of copies that can be printed in the Government Print- 
ing Office, provided somebody pays for it, and there is no limit 
upon the number any Senator may send out or permit to be 
sent out under his frank. So “the bug under the chip” is 
the franking privilege which this private corporation has this 
morning gained the right to use by the unanimous consent of 
the Senate. And we are told that a unanimous consent is like 
the laws of the Medes and the Persians, it can not be altered. 

Mr. President, Sugar at a Glance” went out as a public 
document. I doubt whether the Senator who introduced 
that document had the slightest idea it would be used in the 
manner it was, but the country was literally flooded with it. 
Other documents that I need not refer to have been sent out; 
I think in one instance over a million copies of a document 
were franked. This has already been said by other Senators 
this morning. 

The document now in question is made a public document, 
first that it may have the franking privilege, so that this enor- 
mously rich private corporation shall enjoy the right to send 
its literature and its message and its appeal to the country 
without paying a penny of postage, while every farmer and 
every mechanic and every merchant and every private citizen 
must pay the full postage for everything he sends. 

Second, that it may appear that the Government’s sanction 
has been put upon this ex parte statement, and that some people 
will be led to believe it to be an official statement issued by the 
Government itself. I say so for the reason that the document 
has already been printed, printed as you will observe in all 
sorts of fancy type upon elegant paper and in sufficient num- 
bers, so that Members of Congress to whom It professes to be 
an appeal have already been furnished with it. 

There was, therefore, no necessity for making it a public 
document in order to bring it to the attention of Congress. 
There was no necessity for making it a public document in or- 
der to bring it to tha attention of the country, because it is 
already printed. All that this beneficent and kindly institu- 
tion, that by its own confession has plundered it for 29 years, 
ean gain by the franking privilege is to escape the postage, for 
if it wanted to pay the postage, the document already being 
printed, all it has to do is to put-a Government stamp upon it 
and put it in the mail. 

I understand—I do not know that I am accurate—that the 
postage upon this particular document costs 56 cents, although 
that may be a mistake. The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Martine], however, gives me that information. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. That is my knowledge of it. 
I think the stamps on the envelope I received indicated 50 or 
56 cents. 

Mr. LANE. I footed it up. It amounted to 56 cents on the 
copy I received. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Then I am verified. 

Mr. PENROSE, Mr. President, I ask for the regular order, 
I intend to address the Senate when the Senator from Missouri 
is through, and I raise the point of order that this informal 
colloguy is not in order, 

Mr. REED. I am not responsible for it. 

Mr. PENROSE. I know the Senator is not. I ask for order 
in the Chamber, and that the Senator from Missouri may be 
allowed to conclude his remarks. 

Mr. REED. Now, Mr. President, it was said in the old days 
corporations had too much influence in the halls of legislation. 
It was charged that this was true in the general assemblies of 
States. It was charged that this was true in the Congress of the 
United States. It was believed by many people that great insti- 
tutions came to Congress to obtain special privileges. It was 
believed that too often thelr attorneys, their representatives, 
their hirelings, their stockholders sat in the Halls of Congress 
and voted the money of the people into the coffers of their re- 
spective corporations. 

The people of the country had some reason to believe that 
these influences were at work, that they were too potential, that 
their arms were too long and their fingers too active, that the 
Public Treasury and the public right suffered by reason of the 
services of such men, 
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Against that a protest nation wide was heard. 
forms. It produced many varieties of organization and of 
party. The insurgent element of the Republican Party came 
into being in protest against such conditions. It rese to such 
power as to temporarily overwhelm within the Republican 
Party the emissaries of the old régime. 

There met down at Chicago only four short years ago a seeth- 
ing and almost turbulent crowd of representatives of the revolt 
against the authority of the big interests. They were excited, 
earnest, determined that they would overthrow the sinister and 
evil influences within the old party of which they had once been 
a part. Ah, what a gallant sight it was as these knights of 
reform assembled upon the field of Armageddon, They came in 
glittering armor, with burnished swords, their gallant banners 
waving in the breeze, and the song Onward Christian Soldiers 
rolling in a volume of noisy harmony from their enthusiastic 
lips. They denounced by name certain men as betrayers of 
the Republican Party and likewise as betrayers of the public 
interest. They denounced specifically the measure their distin- 
guished men had fastened upon the country. They condemned 
in voices of thunder the iniquities that have grown up. And so 
for four years the country turned to that element as at least 
a force so great, so potential, and so earnest that it would pre- 
vent a recurrence for many years to come of the old methods 
of the old régime. 

But, sir, they had another convention in Chicago. The in- 
surgents met in one hall and the old régime assembled in an- 
other hall, The insurgent with his eyes turned ever toward the 
conspicuous if not beautiful figure that had led them in the 
fight four years before waited now upon him, staked the very 
salvation of their party and their cause upon his word. 

The old régime, “ wiser in its day and generation than the 
children of light,” proceeded to go on and transact business 
in the good old way.” It was the wise old crowd. It knew 
what was going to happen to the soldiers of Armageddon. It 
understood what was to be the fate of the crusaders. The old 
bosses had already arranged the program, set the trap, fixed 
the bait, and were simply waiting for an opportune time when 
its jaws would close down upon the unsuspecting hands and 
feet of the insurgents. The Bull Moose had been blinded. His 
sense of smell even was gone. He was staggering around in the 
political wilderness without knowledge as to the points of the 
compass, without hope, and without habitat, but afways his 
plaintive mooings were a sort of inarticulate appeal for a word 
from his leader and master. The leader waited, waited unti! 
both conventions had adjourned, waited until the hour had past 
when the Bull Moose might recover from the blow of the big 
stick he intended to wield sufficiently to name some other candi- 
date, waited until the members of the tribe had all returned 
to their respective homes, and then the big Bull Moose pro- 
cedded to use his club with brutal and savage force upon those 
who had followed and almost worshiped him. : 

I heard it well expressed by a remark. In introduction T 
remark that I wonder how many Members of the Senate ever 
lived out in the country. For their information I will state 
that every boy who has lived in the country knows that the 
favorite trick of the country boy upon the city lad who comes 
to visit him is to “take him out sniping.” That game, I say 
for the benefit of the uninitiated from cities, consists in telling 
the city boy that there are many snipes in a certain ravine, 
that all you have to do is to hold a sack after dark down at the 
end of the ravine, with a lighted candle inside the sack, and 
that the rest of the boys will walk along the ravine and drive 
toward the sack, that as soon as the snipe see the light they will 
walk into it. And all the city boy will have to do will be to 
close its mouth, shoulder his bag of game, and march home in 
triumph, 

That city boy is always impressed with the idea that because 
he is a guest he is especially favored by being permitted to 
hold the sack. So they take the poor fellow out some place 
where it is very lonesome, where he has no company but the 
silent stars and there are no voices but the whispering winds, 
and they plant him there and go away and leave him. He has 
been cautioned that he must not say a word; that he must not 
utter a sound. So in absolute silence for hours and hours he 
waits, while the other lads have gone home and gone to bed. 
That is called “ sniping.” 

I heard of the remark of an old farmer in my State the 
other day. He had been an insurgent; he had carried the 
Roosevelt banner; he had sung hallelujahs to the great cause; 
his voice had been as loud as that of the bull of Bashan and his 
heart had been as stout as that of any gallant crusader who 
marched to the Holy Land in the tenth or eleventh century. He 
was a real soldier of Armageddon. Somebody said to him, 
“What are your politics?” “ Well,” he said, “ dinged if I know. 
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I am one of them suckers that Roosevelt took out snipe huntin'. 
but I'll be cussed if I will ever be idiot enough to carry the 
Sack home to him.“ [Laughter.] 

I heard it expressed in another way, and for the delectation of 
my insurgent friends I will relate that. An old fellow in my 
State who has reached the point where he is a mere onlooker at 
events, and with a sort of quizzical and philosophical smile sur- 
veys the field, remarked the morning after Roosevelt had de- 
clined the nomination, “ Well, Roosevelt got all the cats in one 
bag and just toted them out onto the desert and dropped them, 
didn’t he?” [Laughter.] 

I think those two anecdotes absolutely cover the case; but 
this is the thing I call sttention to: The old régime has been 
mighty modest in the Senate for the last four years. They have 
feared two forces; they feared the Democracy, which stood 
here militant, as it to-day stands here, militant yet; but they also 
feared that element in their own party which has been so well 
typified and led by the gallant Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La Fotterre], with whom I often disagree, but whose motives I 
never challenge. They feared that element. But the field of 
Armageddon, that four years ago was trampled into dust by 
the hosts there marshalled, is now covered over with the grass 
and flowers of forgetfulness. The insurgent has been routed 
or tricked and betrayed. If you hunt for an insurgent to-day, 
you are likely to find him with both boots sticking from under 
a standpatter’s bed. [Laughter.] The insurgent party is no 
longer a potential force. The old crowd is in the saddle. 

The first fruit of the supremacy of the old régime is now on 
display. The Bethlehem Steel Co. has the impudence to come 
into the Congress of the United States and ask the franking 
privilege for its advertising matter, and it gets it at the request 
of a gentleman whom every insurgent in this country from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific denounced, and the other sponsor is 
financially interested in the result. 

Mr. President, this document may have been so put before the 
Senate that there is no way to prevent its being printed, but I 
shall try to find a means to limit the number that shall be 
printed at the public expense. I presume that it will now be 
in order for every munition factory whose coffers are bulging 
with the profits of blood to come here and have its propaganda 
published. If we grant the privilege to the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., why not to the Midvale Steel Co.? Why not to the parent 
of all of them—the Steel Trust? Why not grant it to all of 
these great concerns? If to them, why not to all corporations 
having a sufficiently large capital so that they are entitled to 
direct representation in the United States Senate? 

Let me say this word in conclusion: I would not have thus 
thrust myself upon the time of the Senate while this great bill 
is before it but that out of the exposure of what is being done 
for this armor-plate company we may gain this one lesson: 
The sooner the United States Government takes the last : penny 
of profits out of war the better it will be for our people and 
for our country; the sooner we make it so that there will be 
no man in this country financially interested in producing a 
condition that will make a market for powder, or shot, or shell, 
or cannon, or saber, the better it will be for our country. 

I can not forget that, running along a parallel line with pa- 
triotism, also is to be found the hideous form and figure and 
face of selfishness. I can not forget that running upon the 
other side of patriotism is the still more hideous and diabolic 
form of cupidity. I can not forget my history, which tells me 
that in the great War of the Rebellion, when sons were leaving 
the arms of their mothers to go forth upon the stricken field, 
when husbands were saying good-by to wives and children, 
when gallant men were marching forth to bare their bosoms to 
the storms of war, and when they knew that in the providence 
of God and the chance of battle, in all human probability, their 
final bed would be beneath the stars and their winding sheet 
the snows of winter—that while those men were doing that 
thing there were plenty of capitalists in this country of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. type who were quite willing to sell rotten 
meat and maggoty bacon and vile flour to be used by the men 
who were in camp and upon the battle lines. I do not forget 
that selfishness and cupidity still live in our country. When I 
see a concern that has been making armor plate and selling it 
to our Government for more than it had charged foreign Gov- 
ernments I know that it is not as patriotic as it is avaricious. 
When I see that concern come into this Senate with a document 
which boldly states that, now it is threatened with Government 
competition, it will sell steel for less than it has sold it for 29 
years past, although, according to its own statement, the price of 
all labor and material is higher than it has been in 29 years; when 
I find it coming here with that sort of confession, boldly printed 
out, I know that it has been robbing my Government. Then, 
when J see it stoop to the form of petty larceny, through which 


it seeks to gain the privilege to send out its literature without 
the payment of a penny of postage to the Government, my 
gorge rises as will rise the gorge of the country. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD and Mr. PENROSE addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I understand a question 
has been raised in this debate that it was not in order to move 
to reconsider a resolution that had been passed by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. PENROSE. This was not a resolution, Mr. President, 
ee UNDERWOOD. It was an order, which is the same 

ng. 

Mr, PENROSE. I asked unanimous consent to have the 
document printed. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly, but it takes an order of the 
Senate to print the document; and when it appears in the 
Rxconp to-morrow morning, the Recorp will show that the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania asked unanimous consent to have a 
certain document printed, and that it was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Let m finish my sentence, please. But 
when it appears in the Journal it will appear as an order of 
the Senate adopted by the Senate, authorizing the printing 
of this document. Now, I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I desire to eall the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Alabama to the fact that the question 
was never submitted to the Senate as to whether or not it 
would give unanimous consent. Hud ‘t been so submitted, I 
certainly should have objected. I sat here, and it never oc- 
curred to me that the question was put to the Senate. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania |Mr. PENROSE] simply addressed 
the senior Senator from South Curolinn [Mr. TILTAtax ], and 
beirg unable to hear What he said I assumed it pertained to 
some amendment to the naval bill. 

I have here a complete record of what was said by various 
Senators, and if it will not interfere with the remarks which 
ee from Alabama is about to make, I shall be glad to 
read it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator from Kansas 
that I, of course, accept the statement of the Chair with ref- 
erence to the matter as to what occurred, and it is not that 
point to which I desire to address my remarks. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I repeat, that unanimous consent of the 
Senate was not asked; and no request for unanimous consent 
was submitted by the Chair to be acted upon by the Senate. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator from Kansas desires to 
read the record of what occurred, he may do so in my time, 
if there is no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON, I shall be very glad to do so. I read 
from the reporter’s transcript, which has been furnished ime, 
of what occurred, as follows: 

Mr. Penrose. Mr. President, in view of the data submitted by the 
chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee [Mr. TILLMAN] in yester- 
day’s CONGRESSIONAL Recorp—and to which, of course, I have no 
objection—I feel It my duty to make the request to have this state- 
ment of the Bethlehem Steel Co., | bearing on what the chairman 
has inserted in the RECORD, Pontes as a public document. I hope the 
chairman will have no objection to that request. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I have no objection whatever, sir. 


Mr. Penrose. I make the request. 
The Vice PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, it is so ordered. 


There was, as I have stated, no request for unanimous consent 
submitted to the Senate. The most that can be said is that a 
motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania in the form of a re- 
quest was unanimously agreed to, in which situation any Sen- 
ator may move for a reconsideration under Rule XIII of the 
Senate. But in any event it is absurd to say that it is im- 
possible to set aside any order or action of the Senate, whether 
made by unanimous consent or otherwise. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I take it—and if I am wrong, I 
presume the Chair will notify the Senate at once, and close this 
debate without further discussion—that when that discussion 
took place in an informal way and the Chair stated there was 
unanimous consent granted, the clerks at the desk wrote an 
order for the printing of that document in the parliamentary 
Journal of the Senate, and that the order stands. Of course, 
if it does not, the Chair will immediately correct me, and I 
will sit down. The point that I make, Mr. President, is that 
if that order is granted by the Senate it is of no more weight, 
no more influence, no more binding power than if the Senator 
from Pennsylvania had risen in his seat and asked unanimous 
consent that he might be allowed to make a motion, and then 
had made the motion asking that the document be printed. of 
course, if he had made the motion in that way, nobody would 
contest the question that a motion to reconsider would be in 
order, 
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Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. PENROSE. If it had not been done by unanimous con- 
sent, the request would have gone to the Committee on Print- 
ing under the rules. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly; but the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania failed to hear the premise of my statement. I said 
“if the Senator from Pennsylvania had risen in his seat and 
asked unanimous consent to make a motion,” which, of course, 
would have avoided the necessity of its going to the committee. 

Mr. President, we do not amend or reconsider what the 
Recorp shows; we amend and reconsider what the Journal 
shows, and in the Journal of the Senate there is written an 
order in the same binding form if it is made by unanimous 
consent as if it is made by a vote of the Senate; and certainly 
that should be the case, for it is on the same basis. When it 
is done by unanimous consent the order is issued as the order 
of every man in the body who is in the Chamber, but that is all. 

Now, I take it that the Chair can not have in mind any 
place or any set of rules where a motion to reconsider a motion 
made by unanimous consent can not be made except in the Sen- 
ate of the United States. It is certainly not true in the 
House of Representatives or in any rules that I have read. As 
to certain orders it is not true in the Senate of the United 
States, because, in reference to certain orders the rules of the 
Senate prohibit a motion to reconsider, and specify how the 
original order shall be reconsidered. Paragraph 8 of Rule No. 
XII of the Senate Rules reads as follows: 

No request by a Senator for unanimous consent for the taking of a 
final yote on a specified date upon the passage of a bill or joint resolu- 
tion shall be submitted to the Senate for agreement thereto until, upon 
n roll call ordered for the pe by the presiding officer, it shall 
be discloséd that a quorum of the Senate is present; and when a unani- 
mous consent is thus given the same shall operate as the order of the 
Senate, but any unanimous consent may be revoked by another unani- 
moa: consent granted in the manner prescribed above upon one day's 

Now, Mr. President, this rule relates to what? To the pas- 
sage of bills and joint resolutions? No; this rule relates to a 
motion— 

For the taking of a final yote on a specified date upon the passage of 
a bill or joint resolution. 

In other words, it is in a way a modified cloture rule. It is a 
cloture rule that we can agree to by unanimous consent, and in 
the adoption of this cloture rule the rules of the Senate say how 
it shall be carried out. It does not relate to the passage of a 
bill or a resolution or an order, but it relates entirely to the 
question of the fixing of a specific date to vote. Then it says: 


And when a unanimous consent is thus given— 


“Thus given“; not given generally, but “ thus given“; given 
for the purpose of fixing a specific date for a vote 
the same shall operate 

How? 
as the order of the Senate— 

Just as if it had been passed by a vote of the Senate— 
but any unanimous consent may be revoked by another unanimous con- 
sent granted, 

What does that relate to? There is not a period between the 
word “Senate” and the words “but any unanimous consent“; 
there is a comma separating them. Unquestionably, then, the 
latter sentence relates to the sentence preceding, and that sen- 
tence relates to the first paragraph, where it says “ thus given.” 
So that the whole language of the rule is based on the first lines 
of the rule, which provide that this unanimous consent shall 
relate to “ the taking of a final vote.” 

I am addressing my remarks to the Chair, and I desire to have 
the attention of the Chair, because I intend to make a motion to 
reconsider this order, and the Chair will have a chance specifi- 
cally to rule upon it. 

Mr. President, if that is so, I know of no other rule of the 
Senate—there may be older Members here who know of some 
such rule, and if they do I should be glad if they would call 
my attention to the fact—which prescribes how a unanimous- 
consent order shall be set aside; and this paragraph in Rule 
XII unquestionably relates to an order for the closure of debate, 
and there is a reason for it. The Senate has but one method of 
closing debate, unless it exhausts itself, and that is a rule pro- 
viding that it may be closed by unanimous consent; and after 
the Senate has given unanimous consent for the closure of de- 
bate, the most difficult thing to accomplish in any legislative 
body in the world under the rules of the United States Senate, 
it was natural and proper that the Senate should impose the 
restriction that debate could be opened again only in the same 
way in which it was closed; but that does not mean that it 


would be impossible for the Senate to reconsider any other 
vote; in other words, if we debate a bill for days here, carefully 
consider it, call the roll, and Senators go on record before their 
constituents as to how they stand upon it, is it to be held that 
a unanimous-consent agreement to vote on such a measure has 
not got as much strength and binding power in the United States 
Senate as a conversation between a Senator on this floor and 
the Presiding Officer, a conversation that possibly perhaps nine- 
tenths of the Senate did not hear, but on account of which a 
unanimous-consent order might be entered, which some day 
might relate to vital things, and that one Senator alone can put 
his body between the revocation of that order and justice to 
the American people? Why, Mr. President, if that is the law of 
the Senate, then it is a travesty on legislation; it is a disgrace 
to the representatives of the American people to maintain a rule 
that in an idle moment, when half of the Senators are absent, 
would allow the Senate to agree to an order or a bill by unani- 
mous consent, and with reference to which one Senator could 
prevent any further action in the Senate, no matter if the other 
95 Senators were unanimous in favor of revoking the order. 

Mr. President, I am not wedded to the rules of the United 
States Senate. I believe it is the spirit of the American people 
that the majority is entitled to rule, and, after the minority 
have had a reasonable opportunity for debate to present their 
cause to the country, and a reasonable opportunity for amend- 
ment to present their program to the country, the majority, 
under our Constitution and under the sentiment and the ideals 
of our people, have a right to govern. When you destroy the 
right of a majority to govern you destroy the genius of the Amer- 
ican Constitution and the liberties of the American people. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator from Alabama yield to 
me to call his attention to the latest precedent on this subject, 
one made on March 1, 1915, and a case exactly in point? While 
there may be earlier precedents which seem contradictory as 
to the right of the Senate to entertain a motion to reconsider 
when unanimous consent has been given, the most recent 
decision which I have been able to find, under date of March 
1, 1915, is to the effect that a motion to reconsider is per- 
missible, and should be entertained; and in that case it was 
submitted to the Senate, and the Senate voted upon the motion 
to reconsider. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. From what page is the Senator reading? 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is on page 4946 of the CONGRESSIONAT. 
Record of the Sixty-third Congress, third session. That case, 
upon a casual reading, appears to be exactly in point, and there 
are no cases which I have been able to find that conclusively 
contradict the position taken by the Senator from Alabama. 
There are two other cases—if the Senator will permit me to 
conclude 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. There are only two other cases I find, upon 
examination, one in the Sixty-second Congress, third session, 
when a question as to whether er not a unanimous consent had 
actually been given was presented to the Senate. In that case 
the question was raised as to whether or not the reconsideration 
of an agreement entered into by unanimous consent could be 
made. The then Presiding Officer, the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Crapp], indicated that in his opinion it could not. But 
that case would not govern, for the reason that it subsequently 
appeared that unanimous consent had not been given, or at 
least there was a question as to whether unanimous consent 
had been given; and the Chair resubmitted the question, and 
objection was made. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow me to ask 
him, was not the precedent that he is referring to right now a 
question raised in regard to the reversal of an order for a 
vote? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is a very different matter. The 
question of an order for a vote is prescribed by the rules. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; but the case that I cite as a precedent 
for the motion is the latest case, the ruling by the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Bryan], who was then in the Chair, which was 
not even questioned by the Senate, and was acquiesced in. 
That was a case where a document had been ordered printed 
by unanimous consent. The Senator from Oklahoma made a 
motion, or offered to make a motion, to reconsider the order 
by which this document had been directed to be printed. Ob- 
jection was made that the motion was not in order, on the 
ground that the order had been made by unanimous consent, 
The 


and could not be rescinded by a motion to reconsider, 
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then occupant of the chair made a ruling which appears on 
page 4946 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of the Sixty-third Con- 
gress, and if I am permitted to do so I will read a little of 
the language. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I shall be glad to have the Senator 
d 


0 so. 
Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN] 
used this language: 

I had assumed that these documents which were desired to be printed 
would be printed without objection; but if an objection is made to 
Order of Business 333, I do no intend that any of these shall be printed 
on the other side. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I desire to submit an observation in 
the nature of a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. By unanimous consent it was ordered that we should 
consider the calendar under Rule VIII, Under that rule we are entitied 
to speak once and for five minutes only. A motion to reconsider is a 
debatable question, and we may talk an hour on that motion, or 10 
hours; but, I think, under the unanimous-consent agreement it ought 
not to be entertained. 

The Presipine Orricen. The Chair is of opinion that the Senate can 
not be precluded from a motion to reconsider. 

Mr. Owen. I serve notice on the Senators on the other side that if 
the document provided for in Senate resolution 320, Order of Business 
883, Is not printed there will not be many of these bills agreed to. 

r. Penrose. We can stand it. 

The Presipinc Orvicer. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Oklahoma, 

The motion to reconsider was rejected. 

If I may be permitted—I shall not insist upon doing so—I 
want to call attention to the fact that there is a very grave ques- 
tion as to whether or not this unanimous consent was ever given 
in good faith and in the proper manner. The Senator from 
Missouri has stated that he made objection to the printing of this 
document upon yesterday. The request was repeated this morn- 
ing in his absence, and the record which has been read by the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. THomMPpson] was made. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. The printing of a document does not depend 
entirely upon unanimous consent. The Senate can always deter- 
mine its attitude upon the subject by a motion to print. It has 
now come to the knowledge of the Senate and of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania that many Senators, if they had known he 
was submitting the request for unanimous consent to print that 
document at public expense, would have made an objection, 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. It does seem to me, now, that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, under the circumstances, knowing that the 
Senator from Missouri had objected to it, and knowing that the 
Senator from Missouri would have objected to it to-day, if he 
had not been engaged upon other business of the Senate, would 
consent to a resubmission of this question, and end this debate, 
and let us go on with the business of the Senate; in other words, 
let the Senate say now whether or not it wants to print this 
document, in view of the record that has been made upon the 
matter. But if he refuses to do that, if he refuses to make the 
request or consent that the question shall be resubmitted by 
unanimous consent—which unquestionably the Chair could do— 
then, in my opinion, under the precedent, which is the latest one, 
the Chair can submit the question on a motion to reconsider. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I think I have the floor. 

Mr. PENROSE. I have been trying to get the floor for an 
hour, and perhaps could offer a solution of this problem had I 
the floor. I indicated my desire to take the floor quite a long 
while ago, and the Chair failed to recognize me, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator that I do not 
want to lose the floor, as I desire, before taking my seat, to 
make a motion to reconsider the order; but if the Senator de- 
sires, if I can do so without losing the floor, I shall gladly yield 
to the Senator for an interruption. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator will get it again. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think I can solve the problem in one 
minute by reading the rule, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the 
Senator from Alabama yields to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator from Alabama can get the 
floor again easily enough. I am not going to make any 24-hour 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama will 
not be taken off the floor. He may hold the floor, subject to the 
interruption for which he has yielded. 

Mr. PENROSE. Have I the floor? * 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; now the Senator has. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, much more commotion has 
been made over this request of mine than was justified or neces- 
sary. I made the request in good faith, desiring to preserve 
permanent form among the printed documents of the Senate 
what I considered an important contribution to the armor-plate 


controversy. I made it entirely of my own volition, without 
any request from anyone, desiring to preserve important data 
on a subject which it will be generally admitted has been in- 
volved in prejudice, misrepresentation, misunderstanding, and 
ignorance. Particularly, in view of the fact that I had been 
defeated in my contention, any liberal-minded participant in the 
controversy certainly would have desired to deal with me gen- 
erously, and to have permitted me at least to have shed the 
light of such information as I had through the preservation of 
this matter among other data of the discussion. 

I have here, Mr. President, an alleged speech, printed by leave 
in the House of Representatives, by a Member of that body, 
entitled “The world-wide War Trust,“ never delivered by him, 
and therefore equivalent in its character to a public document, 
the difference being only technical. Three million copies of this 
Socant have been distributed broadcast over the United 

Here is another document, an alleged speech delivered by a 
Member of the House of Representatives, printed by leave, en- 
titled “The Navy League unmasked,” of which several million 
copies, I am informed, have been franked at the expense of the 
Government in the matter of postage, and at the expense of 
somebody else in the matter of printing and publishing, all over 
the United States. 

I have sat here patiently, Mr. President, year after year, and 
have had my feelings shocked repeatedly by the character of 
the material presented to the Senate with the request that it 
be printed as a public document. It has seemed to me that there 
was no one so lowly in the scale of life or intelligence but that 
he could have his ideas permanently embodied in a Senate docu- 
ment. Nor has the absence of a Senator ever been an impedi- 
ment in the way of another Senator who earnestly desired to 
have some effusion printed as a public document or as a Senate 
document. 

Thus, the printing as a Senate document of “ Dr. Friedmann’s 
new treatment for tuberculosis” was proposed here on the floor 
of the Senate by the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HucHes]. I objected to it. Later on the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] made a speech against it; 
and yet this was subsequently printed as a Senate document 
during his absence and during my absence—absolutely an ad- 
vertising proposition, meant to advertise an alleged cure, which 
was subsequently condemnedby every physician in the United 
States. When I made objection to Dr. Friedmann's “cure” 
being printed as a Senate document, with the presumption of the 
Senate indorsement, I received thousands of letters from all 
over the United States, from reputable physicians, commending 
me for my course. Yet Dr. Friedmann's alleged cure was sub- 
sequently, in my absence, printed as a Senate document and 
doubtless spread broadcast over the country by persons inter- 
ested for their own pecuniary profit in foisting an alleged tuber- 
culosis cure upon the American people. The Senate document 
was used for purposes of private gain of the meanest char- 
acter, because the cure“ was subsequently pronounced a fraud; 
and doubtless the act of printing that Senate document has 
resulted in the death of hundreds, perhaps thousands, of people. 
It was printed against my protest and in my absence. 

Let us hastily glance over the character of some of the Senate 
documents, Mr. President. We have had stich a classic in litera- 
ture as “ Possibilities of a Democratic administration” printed 
as a Senate document, and doubtless franked to the many mil- 
lion persons who were misguided as to the possibilities of a 
Democratie administration for their instruction and betterment, 
at the expense, doubtless, of the Democratic national ccmmittee. 

Then, looking a little further down, we see * Silk industry in 
the United States“ —a specialty, a private concern, which has 
had its affairs printed as a Senate document. 

Even, Mr. President, when that distinguished citizen, Mr. 
David Lubin, visited the tomb of Frederick William Raiffeisen 
the poetical effusions which he uttered on that memorable occa- 
sion were printed as a Senate document. I never heard of 
Raiffeisen, I have no doubt, however, that I will shed tears 
when I read the poetical efforts of David Lubin on the mem- 
orable occasion of his visit to the tomb of that great man. 

Then we have another specialty, “International Federation 
of Master Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers’ Associations.” 
There is a private interest, engaged, incidentally, in making the 
munitions of war, because cotton is one of the important staples 
of munitions. Yet that is printed and circulated at the expense 
of the Government for the benefit of the cotton growers of the 
South without any criticism from any Senator on this floor. 

Then, Mr. President, we have a work worthy, I suppose, to 
rank with the classies of Greece and Rome, with the philo- 
sophical and political essays of Aristotle. It is entitled “ De- 
mocracy and efficiency.” That document was doubtless circu- 
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lated at the expense of the Democratic national committee. I 
can not imagine anybody else wanting to circulate it. 

I need not refer, except in passing, to the frequent publica- 
tion of the speeches of the Secretary of the Treasury. I do not 
intend to read the titles. They are too numerous. It would 
seem that he can hardly deliver himself upon any public ques- 
tion but that some Democratic Senator comes forward and has 
his remarks printed as a Senate document. 

And so I might go on, Mr. President, with a list of Senate 
documents; but I do not intend to detain the Senate longer 
upon that subject. Thirteen addresses of President Wilson 
have been printed as Senate documents, not in connection with 
his official duties but before public Democratic gatherings— 
purely campaign matters. 

Mr. President, I could have had these data read by myself 
and inserted in the Rxconn, or perhaps I could have had them 
submitted and made part of the hearings before the Naval Af- 
fairs Committee of the Senate; but I did not desire to take the 
time of this body. My purpose, as I have said, was in good 
faith to preserve important data for future information. Had 
the Senator from Missouri conducted himself as befits the 
dignity of this body, and in a parliamentary manner, and had 
less of the deportment and the phraseology of the cheap at- 
tendant in the court of quarter sessions, I might long ago have 
ended this discussion. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not yield, Mr. President. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. PENROSE. I want to finish my remarks. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. PENROSE. I decline to yield. 

Mr. REED. I am not asking the Senator to yield. I am 
rising to call the Chair's attention to the Senator’s remarks, to 
which I am not objecting; but when I do reply in kind—as I 
certainly shall—I hope the Chair will not call me to order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair was consulting with the 
Senator from Arkansas and did not hear the remarks of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED. I know the Chair was. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I did not say anything re- 
flecting upon the Senator’s personal character or his motives. 
I simply referred to the impression which I got concerning his 
deportment, which impression I know has been shared by a 
number of Senators, at Jeast on this side of the Chamber. 

Now, Mr. President, I am willing to proceed in this matter 
according to the rules and in the regular course of procedure; 
and while it may be irregular for me to make the request, I am 
willing, if no Senator has any objection, to withdraw the re- 
quest to have the document printed, and ask to have it referred 
to the Committee on Printing, following the usual rules of the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any.objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, in that connection I want 
to take advantage of this occasion to call attention to the law. 
It is not a question for the Senate by unanimous consent or by 
motion to waive. It isa statute of Congress that no document 
ean be ordered printed by either House unless it is accompanied 
by an estimate of cost from the Publie Printer, and I think 
that law ought hereafter to be lived up to. If the document is 
not accompanied by such an estimate, it can not be ordered 
printed, even upon motion. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, addressing myself to the 
question before the Senate, whatever it may be, I want to say, 
in reply to the Senator from Florida, that he is quite as guilty 
as any other Member of this body, and, I think, more so, of 
asking that documents shall be printed without estimates being 
submitted in connection with them. I want to take occasion 
now, Mr. President, to say that hereafter, in view of what oc- 
curred to-day, there will be less unanimous-consent agreements 
for the printing of documents than have been granted in the 
past. I have not been an offender in that regard. I do not 
think I have asked to have five documents printed during my 
membership in this body. I may have asked, possibly, for that 
number; but I have allowed all kinds of documents to be 
printed out of courtesy to the Senator making the request. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have not undertaken to deny that the 
practice has been to disregard the statute. Iam calling atten- 
tion to the statute. We have not given attention to it hereto- 
fore in the Senate as we should have done. Generally when I 
have asked permission tọ print a public document I have ac- 
companied it with an estimate of cost. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the Senator is mistaken about 
that. Certainty no estimates of cost have ever been given in 


the case of the documents that have come here from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the President of the United States. 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; I think not. „ 

Mr. GALLINGER. I said the other day, Mr. President, that I 
thought the Secretary of the Treasury had about concluded his 
privilege in that regard; and I now give notice that when the 
Secretary of the Treasury makes a political speech again and 
some Senator asks, either without an estimate or with it, that 
it shall be printed as a decument, it will have to be printed by 
a vote of the Senate. 

If we are to draw the line as it has been drawn to-day, and 
Senators are to be attacked because they have made a respect- 
ful request under the rules of the Senate in goed faith, and it 
has been granted—if that is to be the rule—of course we will 
have to protect ourselves as best we can against incursiens into 
the Treasury by Senators who have been so conspicuously par- 
ticular about the revenues of the Government on the occasion 
that has just been concluded. 

I am glad the Senator withdrew the request. I apprehend 
that he was not consulted about this matter at all by any par- 
ties in interest. I apprehend that he simply felt that he was 
doing his duty as a Senator; and I feel that he ought not to 
have been attacked or his colleague attacked as they have been 
because of the fact that under the rules of the Senate he made 
a respectful request. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say just one word on 
this matter. 

I have before me and over in my office clippings from most 
of the leading newspapers of the United States commending 
the objection that I raised to the printing of the temporary 
chairman’s speech in each of the political conventions. I 
thought it was right to object then. I think so now. The only 
safe way to do in the future, in my opinion, is to object to 
every unanimous request to print in the Recorp and insist that 
every request for the printing of a public document be referred 
to the Committee on Printing. We fill the Recorp with news- 
paper clippings nearly every day. I tried for months to stop it, 
but it created such a feeling that I gave it up. I should like 
some time to have an expression of the Senate on the subject. 
I think I shall make a poll of the Senate at some time in the 
near future, and if a majority of this Senate will agree with 
me that nothing shall be printed in the Recorp unless it is 
read into it it will not go in by unanimous consent, and I will 
guarantee to the Senate that there will not be many newspaper 
articles read into the RECORD. 

I do not know how to get the matter before the Senate, or T 
would make the motion now that it is the sense of the Senate 
that the present practice shall cease. But I know that Sena- 
tors think it is a personal matter when objection is made to 
such a request. I say the only safe way to do is to object to 
them all, to see that no more articles shall go into the RECORD 
unless they are read in there, and that no more public docu- 
ments shall be printed by unanimous consent, but all requests 
be referred to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I thoroughly and 
heartily agree with the statement of the Senator from Utah. I 
want to ask him if he does not think the members of the Com- 
mittee on Printing should share with each other the responsi- 
bility of these objections, and that whoever happens to be pres- 
ent from the committee should objeet to filling the Recorp with 
newspaper articles and speeches and matters of that kind? 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, just one word more, and I am 
through. I entirely agree with the statement made by the Sena- 
tor from Utah, and I concur in the suggestion of the Senator from 
Arizona that it should be the duty of the Senator from Utah, 
as the former chairman of the committee and as senior minority 
member, to object to this improper material being printed as 
Senate documents or being put in the Record, and I pledge my- 
self to help him after to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. I promise the Senate that I shall begin to-day. 

Mr. PENROSE. I have sat in this body for nearly 20 years, 
and I think this request to-day is the second one that I have 
made during that long period to have a Senate document 
printed. It was made in good faith and with a desire to pre- 
serve important information, and the answer to it was offensive 
language and epithets, 

There are two or three Senators here who are persistent and 
frequent offenders in connection with having frivolous and 
often ridiculous matter printed as Senate documents. I have 
sat here patiently for this long period and have perhaps been 
wrong in permitting this abuse of Senate privilege; but I will 
stand by the side of the Senator from Utah from this day on 
and prevent such ridiculous performances as the account of a 
visit to the tomb of some one over in Scandinavia, and documents 
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merely full of epithets and abuse, and other improper material 
being inserted in the Record or in Senate documents. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if there are no further amend- 
ments to be proposed, I ask that the bill be reported to the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ropryson in the chair). 
The bill is in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 
If there be no further amendments to be proposed, the bill will 
be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question Is on concurring 
in gross in all the amendments excepting those reserved by the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cuxutxs] and other Senators. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think the Chair has included in the 
statement the reservation that I have made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair included all reser- 
vations by saying “other Senators.” The question is on con- 
curring in the amendments to the bill made in Committee of 
the Whole with the exceptions stated. 

The amendments not reserved were concurred in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. SWANSON, I understand all the amendments have been 
concurred in except those reserved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is correct. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I offer the following amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. Strike out, from line 6, page 170, the word 
“ten,” the first word in the line, and insert the word “two”; 
strike out, from line 9, the words “four of these”; strike out, 
from line 12, the word “six,” the first word in the line, and 
instrt “ four,” so that that part of the amendment will read: 

Two first-class battleships, carrying as heavy armor and as power- 
ful armament as any vessels of their class, to have the highest prac- 
ticable ges and greatest desirable radius of action; at a cost, ex- 
clusive of armor and armament, not to exceed $11,500,000 each, to be 
begun as soon as practicable. 

Four battle cruisers, carrying sultable armor and as powerful arma- 
ment as any vessels of their class, to have the highest practicable speed 
and greatest desirable radius of action; four of these to cost, ex- 
clusive of armor and armament, not to exceed $16,500,000 each, to be 
begun as soon as practicable, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not intende to take more 
than a moment of time in spenking of the amendment which I 
have offered. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. CUMMINS. TI yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. CLAPP. I wish to call the Senator’s attention to his 
amendment. Would it not be a mistake to reduce the number 
of battle cruisers to four, in line 9, and then leave the limit 
$16.500,000 as applying to them all? It strikes me under the 
information the committee has it would be a mistake to provide 
for any number of battleships and leave the limitation as to all 
of them at $11,500,000. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not able to hear the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. CLAPP. I say, as the amendment of the Senator from 
Iowa now reads, it would reduce the number of battleships to 
two, and then the Senator strikes out, in line 9, the word “ four.” 
So the section would provide for the building of two first-class 
battleships, leaving the limitation of $11,500,000 as applicable to 
all that were authorized under this section. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; Mr. President, the Senator from Min- 
nesota, I think, is wrong. My first amendment changes the 
paragraph in which it occurs so that it provides for two first- 
class battleships, at a cost not to exceed $11,500,000 each. My 
second amendment, which is offered at the same time, is to reduce 
the number of battle cruisers to four, the cost not to exceed 
$16,500,000. 

Mr. CLAPP. I understand that, but my view was that when 
the Senate committee authorized it they felt it safe to place a 
limitation of cost on four at $11,500,000 apiece. It strikes me it 
might be unwise, if we authorize only two, to leave that limit of 
cost upon them, 

Mr. LODGE. The two remain in the program. I understand 
the Senator from Iowa allows no battleship for this year; he 
cuts the program in two, and the two battleships are to be built 
in three years. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, my purpose is to reduce the 
program from 10 battleships to 2. 

Mr. LODGE. That is obvious. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I assume that the sum fixed by the com- 
mittee, namely, $11,500,000, is a fair appropriation, or a fair 
limit, for battleships of this character, so that-no change should 
be made in that regard. It is my purpose to reduce the pro- 


gram with regard to the battle cruisers to four rather than to 
six, but I have no information that would lead me to belicye 
that a greater amount should be allowed for the construction of 
each of these cruisers than is contained in the proposed amend- 
ment by the committee. 

I realize perfectly well that if this amendment is adopted there 
must be subsequent amendments considered and adopted in 
order to produce entire harmony, but the chief feature of the 
new arrangement relates to battleships and battle cruisers. 
If it is the view of the Senate that we ought not to authorize 
more than two in addition to those already authorized of the 
dreadnanghts, nor to authorize more than four of the battle 
cruisers, the subsequent parts of the amendment can be modi- 
fied accordingly, 

In my view, Mr. President, so far as battleships are con- 
cerned, my amendment proposes merely the continuation of 
a policy that has been recognized in the Congress and in the 
country for years past. It is intended to continue that policy, 
for, as I said the other day, I think it is an offense against good 
government for the United States at this time, before the close 
of the war in Europe, before we know in what condition the 
world will be at that time, before we know whether the end of 
the war will promise peace or will indicate war, to change our 
policy or materially increase our armament so far as battle- 
ships are concerned. 

It may be—although I hope, Mr. President, it will not be—that 
when peace again dawns upon a distracted world it will come 
in such form as to make war the normal condition of mankind, 
and will advise us that we must stand ready at a moment's 
notice to engage the powerful nations of the earth. If the con- 
ditions at that time bear no other construction than immediate 
or approaching war for the United States, then I, for one, be- 
lieve in such preparation as will enable us to meet that con- 
tingency successfully. But if the outcome of the war is such 
that we can reasonably believe that another long period of 
peace will intervene between the great nations of the world, 
then I am unwilling to enter upon a competitive program of 
armament suggested by this bill. 

Mr, President, it seems to me that our highest duty at this 
moment is to preserve our place in the affairs of the earth unim- 
paired. It seems to me that we ought to be able to approach 
the powers of the earth untouched, uncontaminated by the 
infection that apparently has spread all over the world. We 
ought to approach this climax in civilization ready to lead the 
world toward peace instead of inviting it toward war. 

This is but a repetition of the sentiments I expressed a day or 
two ago. We will do civilization a mighty injury if we, the 
most powerful neutral Nation of the world, shall before the 
event I have described assume the attitude of a warlike and 
belligerent power. 

My amendment reduces the battle cruisers to four. I have 
always favored a well-balanced Navy. I have long believed, 
with the little study I have been able to give the subject, that 
the two points of weakness in our Navy were, first, the lack of 
swift battle cruisers, and, second, the want of auxiliary or 
supply ships, and I have always been willing to strengthen our 
Navy in these regards. But my object in the amendment I have 
offered is to tell the world that we have not in this juncture— 
we have not been in this great sweep of disaster that has coy- 
ered the world—changed our policy, and that we are proceeding 
as we proceeded before, moved by the same hope and disturbed 
by no other fear than assailed us then. 

I did not feel just this way with regard to the Army. I was 
willing to see a marked increase in the Army, because I felt 
that the conditions in Mexico were so unsatisfactory and unsafe 
that we needed, purely for the defense of the Nation and the 
maintenance of peace about our southern border, an Army of the 
magnitude that we authorized in the late bill, although there 
were some parts of the measure which did not command my 
approval. 

Mr. President, I will keep my promise and no longer consume 
the time of the Senate, but simply as a notice, I say, in conclud- 
ing, that I will ask for the yeas and nays upon my amendment. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I have been very considerate 
of all the views of the various Senators in connection with the 
naval program in Committee of the Whole, I have sought to 
limit debate as much as possible, but I have not availed myself 
of an opportunity to lay any amendment on the table except 
one motion to reconsider, which had been discussed previously. 
I feel, now that the bill has come into the Senate after debate 
has been had in Committee of the Whole, that I should avail 
myself of such parliamentary proceedings as the rules of the 
Senate entitle me to move to lay amendments on the table. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Will the Senator from Virginia withhold 
that motion just a moment? I recognize his right to make the 
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motion and I do not intend to resent it. While I think it 
would be very much better for him to allow a vote upon the 
merits of the amendment itself, yet the Senator must know 
that in the Committee of the Whole the Senate committee 
amendment, toward which my proposal is directed, was adopted 
with scarcely a dozen Senators in the Chamber. It was adopted 
contrary not to an understanding but in consequence of a mis- 
understanding. When I left the Senate Chamber to take ny 
midday lunch I intended to offer the amendment, which I after- 
wards did offer, to the text of the bill before the Senate com- 
mittee amendment was adopted. I asked a Senator to suggest 
the absence of a quorum if the question of adopting the Senate 
committee amendment should arise. 

Mr. SWANSON. I will say to the Senator that I have no 
objection to having a vote on his amendment, unless the debate 
is prolonged; but, being in charge of the bill, a number of 
Senators have told me that I have been too forbearing here- 
tofore. They have said I allowed the bill to drift too much. 
Under those circumstances, I think I ought to urge a vote as 
quickly as I can, This question has been discussed in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. I have no objection to a yea-and-nay vote 
on the amendment. All I have to say is that, if it is adopted, 
it destroys the entire program as arranged. Upon this ques- 
tion, Mr. President, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. ASHURST (when Mr. BeckHam’s name was called). I 
was requested to announce that the junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BECKHAM] has been called from the Chamber on 
important business, and is paired with the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. pu Pont]. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] to the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HrrcHcock] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when the name of Mr. Sairx of Michigan 
was called). I announce the absence of the senior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Smrry] and his pair with the junior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED]. This announcement may stand for 
the day. 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK], but 
I know from his statement to me that he would vote as I desire 
to vote. So I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCum- 
BER] to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and vote“ yea.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr, WARREN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman]. I do 
not sce him in the Chamber end therefore I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. s 

Mr. CHILTON. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. FALL] to the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HucuHes] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Smita] to the Senator from Delaware IMr. 
Savucssrry] and vote * nay.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleague [Mr. SUTHERLAND]. He is paired with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. O’Gorsan], but on questions of 
this kind I am privileged to vote, und I vote “nay.” 

I desire to announce that the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McLean] is unavoidably absent and that he is paired with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers]. 

Mr. DU PONT. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BeckHam] to the senior Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Catron] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. COLT. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Deluwure [Mr. SauLsBURY]. He would vote as I shall 
vote on this question, and I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my pair with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Harpwick] to the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK] 
and let my vote stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 14, nays 60, as follows: 


YEAS—14. 
Clapp Jones Norris Vardaman 
Cummins Kenyon Robinson Works 
Curtis La Follette Thomas 
Gronna Lane Townsend 


NAYS—60. 

Ashurst Harding Oliver Smith, Ariz. 
Bankhead Hollis Owen Smith, Md. 
Borah Husting Pa; Smith, S. C 
Bradx James Penrose moot 
Brandegee Johnson, Me. Phelan Sterling 
Broussard Johnson, S. Dak. Pittman tone 
Bryan Kern Poindexter Swanson 
Chamberlain Lee, Md. Pomerene Taggart 
Chilton Lewis Ransdell Thompson 
Colt 5 Reed Tilman 
Culberson Lo Shafroth Underwood 
Dillingham Martin, Va. Sheppard Wadsworth 
du Pont Martine, N. J. erman alsh 
Fletcher Myers Shields Weeks 
Gallinger Nelson Simmons Williams 

NOT VOTING—21. 
Beckham Gore MeLean Smith, Mich, 
Catron Hardwick Newlands Sutherland 
Clark, Wyo. Hitchcock O'Gorman Warren 
@larke, Ark. Hughes erman 
Fall Lea, Tenn. Saulsbury 
Goll McCumber Smith, Ga. 


So Mr. Cunuixs's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. THOMAS. I move to substitute the House provision, 
beginning on line 10, page 167, and ending with line 25, on page 
169, for the proposed amendment of the Senate committee. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. If the Senator will permit me, I wish to 
submit a proposition to amend the Senate committee amendment. 
Will the Senator withdraw his amendment for that purpose? 

Mr. THOMAS. Iam perfectly willing to do so. 

Mr. LODGE. A point of order, Mr. President. 

Mr. SWANSON. The amendment is a substitute of the Senate 
committee’s provision for the House provision. The Vice Presi- 
dent has well ruled that the question must come on the affirma- 
tive proposition as agreed to in Committee of the Whole, which 
is to substitute the Senate committee provision for the House 
provision. 

Mr. LODGE. Precisely. 
the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair so declares. 

Mr. LODGE. It is an amendment to the House text. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado 
withdraws his amendment. He has not offered it. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have withdrawn it. I have no wish other 
than that in some way to record an affirmative vote for the 
House program. If I can do that in any way, I shall be 
satisfied. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 170, line 6, strike out the word 
“ten” and insert “four,” so as to read “four first-class battle- 
smon and, in line 9, page 170, strike out the words “four of 

ese.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, this is an amendment simi- 
lar to the amendment offered by the senior Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Ccusxs] as applied to battleships or dreadnaughts, only 
it reduces the number from 10 to 4 instead of from 10 to 2. 

I have offered this amendment, as I gave notice that I would 
do while the bill was in the Committee of the Whole, believing, 
as I then said, that four battleships were all that could possibly 
be constructed within the year or the construction of which 
could be undertaken within that time. It is not proposed that 
the construction of any more shall be undertaken within the 
year. Believing, as I thoroughly do, that a revolution in naval 
architecture may be suggested within a year, or perhaps sooner, 
that might disarrange all our plans, believing also that the num- 
ber of battleships I have named will be quite sufficient for any 
program which we ought to adopt at this time, I have been 
moved to offer this amendment. 

I do not care to delay the Senate with a discussion of the 
matter, because should I do so I would but repeat what the Sen- 
ator from Iowa has so well said on this particular subject. I 
therefore ask, without further discussion, for a vote, unless some 
Senator wishes to discuss the amendment. 

Mr. SWANSON. This amendment proposes to construct no 
battleships whatever this year, but only to construct four dur- 
ing three years; it reduces the House program; and I hope the 
amendment will not be agreed to. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The Senator will understand that under 
the Senate committee amendment the construction of four bat- 
tleships is to be begun as soon as practicable; and this amend- 
ment will not interfere with the beginning of the construction 
of all the battleships that could possibly be begun if it is not 
adopted. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 


The Senate committee provision is 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I shall take just a moment with 
reference to this amendment and also as to the question relative 
to my vote on the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. CUNMINS]. 

I am in favor of a strong navy, but I do not think that bat- 
tleships are essential at this time to a strong navy. I believe 
when the Deutchland sailed into Baltimore Harbor the other 
day it-sounded the death knell of battleship construction, as we 
will recognize by and by when we come to look at these mat- 
ters more calmly. This we will do in the near future. 

I would rather trust to a fleet of 10 submarines having a 
radius of three or four thousand miles than to a fleet of 10 bat- 
tleships. If the one fleet were sent against the other, in my 
judgment far more submarines would come home than would 
battleships. A 

Many of the increases made in the Senate amendment I am 
in favor of. I want to call attention to exactly what the in- 
creases are over the House program. The House program Is the 
largest naval program which has ever been presented. The 
Senate proposes to give 10 battleships, the House none, The 
nmendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa was as large 
a battleship provision as in any of our naval bills of the past. 
The House provided for five battle cruisers; the Senate makes 
it six. I voted to reduce that number because, even with the 
nmendment of the Senator from Iowa, we should still increase 
the naval ship program over the House program by one capital 
ship. The Senator no doubt made that statement; but I did 
not have the advantage of hearing him. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is, for three years. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, well, that may be, but I say that is pro- 
vided for in the bill, These ships can all be contracted for by 
the President as soon as possible after the passage of this bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is, for three years“ construction. 

Mr. JONES. Taking the amendment of the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. TowNnsenp], as he stated it, it would require 
the commencement or the construction of these four battle- 
ships within the year just the same as does the Senate pro- 
vision. 

Then the House provision carried four scout cruisers, while 
the Senate provision carries 10 scout cruisers. I am heartily in 
favor of that increase. We need more scout cruisers; and this 
increased number of scout cruisers would round out the Navy 
which we have and make it far more efficient. So I am in 
favor of that part of the Senate amendment, 

Then, the House provided for 10 torpedo-boat destroyers, 
while the Senate amendment provides for 50. I think that is 
a very desirable increase in connection with our Navy, and so 
I am in favor of that. The House provided for 50 submarines, 
while the Senate amendment increases the number to 67 or 68, 
including the Neff submarine, provided for in another paragraph. 

Mr. SWANSON, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. SWANSON. In order that the Senate may understand 
the statement which the Senator from Washington is making, 
I desire to state that the program of construction is for three 
years, and not for one year. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, well, we shall have another naval bill at 
the next session of Congress, and, if it is necessary to go on 
for three years, we can take care of that in the next bill, that 
will be here along in February. I would not interfere, I do not 
interfere, and I do not ask to interfere with the items in this 
paragraph for the beginning of the construction of these sub- 
marines at an carly date; in fact, I should prefer to have a 
provision inserted that every one of them should be commenced 
as soon as possible. That is what I should like to see done, 
I am not an expert, but we can use a little commen sense with 
reference to what is an efficient instrument of war. For rea- 
sons that are perfectly plain most naval experts will not con- 
cede the superiority of the submarine until they have to do so. 
A layman is just about as able to determine the efficiency of the 
submarine as an instrument of war as the expert, and their 
judgment is more apt to be correct in the first instance than 
that of the nayal expert. 

Mr. THOMAS, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. JONES. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am in accord with the Senator's views, but 
I should like to inquire whether, in his judgment, it would not 
also be well to substitute fer one of these $20,000,000 battle- 
ships, a number of airships, in addition to those which are pro- 
vided for? 


Mr. JONES. I should be delighted to vote for a proposition 
of that kind. It seems to me that there is where we are falling 
down, if we are falling down at all—in not making more than 
ample, in fact, abundant provision for these new instruments 
of warfare which have demonstrated their efficiency, namely, 
the submarine and the flying machine. 

Then the House provided for one fuel ship; the Senate pro- 
vides for three fuel ships. I am in favor of that incresse. 
We need them, and we ought to have them as soon as possible. 

I am not in favor of a three or a five years’ program. If 
we need increases in our Navy, let us get them as soon as we 
can, and not pass them over to a program of one or two or 
three or five years, which can be changed at any session of Con- 
gress, as the Democratic House did in 1912. Congress meets 
every year and can take care of any situation that may pre- 
sent itself, If we need these things, we need them; if we need 
them, we ought to have them, and as promptly as possible. 
Certainly, as the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP] says, if 
we do not need them now there will be abundant time here- 
after to authorize them. Congress will meet again in a couple 
of months, when we shall have another naval appropriation 
bill which can make whatever provision may then be deemed 
wise and necessary. So it seems to me that in this bill we 
ought to provide for whatever we need, and require it to be 
commenced and to be finished as soon as possible. 

Mr. President, what is the situation? The construction of two 
of our largest battleships was authorized, I think, about 18 
months ago. They have not yet been commenced, and we do 
not know when they will be begun. This Congress has passed 
a separate bill providing for the fitting up of two navy yards 
to complete those battleships. How long it will take to have 
those yards fitted up I do not know. ‘Those battleships will 
not be begun until those yards are fitted up. 

Mr. President, if that is the way we are going to proceed as 
to the beginning of the construction of these battleships, we 
had better quit trying to build up our Navy. 

Then we provide for one transport, while none is provided by 
the House. I think we would have been wise if we had pro- 
vided for more than one transport. 

One hospital ship was provided for by the other House; two 
destroyer tenders were provided by the Senate and none was 
provided by the House. I think it is wise to make that provi- 
sion. 

One fleet submarine tender is provided by the Senate, while 
none is provided by the House. 1 think it is wise to insert that 
provision. 

One ammunition ship is provided for by the House, and I 
think the Senate committee has acted wisely in providing for 
two in the bill. 

Two gunboats have been provided for by the Senate, but none 
has been provided for by the House. If we need gunboats, I 
think the action of the Senate committee is wise in that re- 
spect. I have no opinion as to the need of gunboats, and must 
take the advice of experts with reference to gunboats and their 
efficiency, and so forth. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Nebraska? > 

Mr, JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to make a suggestion to the Senator in 
reference to the gunboats. We used to have a good many of 
them, but they are out of date now. I remember, however, a 
few years ago we used the older ships for targets, and I pre- 
sume these gunboats are provided for in the bill so as to get 
active practice for the Navy and to be used as targets for the 
battleships. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska 
is entirely mistaken. They are used in China and elsewhere, 
where it is necessary, and they are used on our own rivers. 
They are absolutely necessary. They are light-draft vessels 
and can go where larger vessels can not. 

Mr. JONES. Here is another provision in the Senate amend- 
ment which I heartily favor. It ought to have gone further: 

Provided, That the 66 vessels directed herein to be begun as soon as 
practicable shall be contracted for or shall be begun in nayy yards 
within six mcnths from the date of the approval of this act. 

If we need these ships, I believe in putting something into 
the bill which will hurry up the work upon them, and not lave 
us come here in a year or a year and a half to find that the 
ships that we have authorized not only have not been con- 
structed, but that their keels have not even been laid. I think 
that what I have read is a wise provision. 

These are, in brief, my views with reference to the Senate 
amendment and with reference to the House provision. I want 


a strong Navy, and I want whatever needs we have now 
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taken care of. I believe in a much larger number of sub- 
marines, fast cruisers, and torpedo-boat destroyers. I think 
the Senate committee has been very liberal in that respect. As 
suggested a moment ago by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Tomas], I should be glad to take the money provided for the 
building of one or two of these battleships and to put it into 
flying machines, submarines, and torpedo boats. I think we not 
only ought to provide for submarines, but that we ought, if 
we can do it, to offer some inducement that will lead to the 
highest possible development of the submarine—not that we 
should merely copy the submarines that have already been 
built, but that we should offer some encouragement under which 
their efficiency will be developed and increased. we 
have not yet reached the acme of submarine perfection. Our 
people ought to be stimulated to develop the highest efliciency 
along those lines. 

Mr. President, briefly, these are my reasons for supporting the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa and that of the Senator 
from Michigan. If those amendments are voted down, I shall 
yote for the Senate amendment. I know it will go to confer- 
ence, and I know that there are a good many Senators who are 
in favor of the Senate committee amendment with the idea 
that the bill will go to conference and be brought out much 
different from what is passed by the Senate. I am confident 
that when the bill does come back the result will be more in 
line with my ideas and my views now than it will be with the 
views of some of those who are advocating the larger program. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE and Mr. OWEN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I shall take but a mo- 
ment, I will say to the Senator from Oklahoma, so that he can 
follow directly after me. 

I do not desire to debate this question. I simply want to 
call the attention of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] 
to the article inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 
20, 1916, at page 5074, written by a leading British naval ex- 
pert, Mr. Arthur H. Pollen. The Senator from Washington 
pins great faith on the achievements of submarines and thinks 
the day of the battleship is over because of the success of the 
German submersible Deutschland in arriving at Baltimore Har- 
bor. I ask to print in the Recorp at this point the part of Mr. 
Pollen’s article which deals with the submarine and which I 
have marked. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, that 
order will be made. The Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

“The most questionable element in the American program 
is the very large provision of submarines. Fifty fleet subma- 
rines and 85 coast submarines, which are to cost in all- nearly 
$80,000,000, make a vast hole in the half billion that it is pro- 
posed to spend. As it is in many respects the most striking, 
so in another it is the most difficult item to criticize. The 
special circumstances of this war and the very extraordinary 
circumstances which preceded it, have given the submarine an 
entirely false importance in the public eye. Essentially, the 
submarine is a variant of the destroyer. Once within attacking 
range of an enemy it has what the destroyer has not, the power 
of delivering a daylight attack, remaining itself almost unseen. 
But invisibility is not a new attribute. The torpedo boat and 
the destroyer possessed it at night. Their speed enabled them 
to deliver the equivalent of unseen attack in the dusk. Except 
that the submarine’s invisibility is more complete, it is the 
destroyer's inferior. It has less speed; it is less strongly armed. 

But its invisibility does give it a function new to naval war. 
It has the capacity to pass through waters which are abso- 
lutely commanded by surface ships, because it can pass them 
submerged and unseen. Fleets otherwise powerless to enter 
commanded waters can now enter them with this form of craft. 
Thus the German submarines have been at large to a limited 
extent in the English Channel, and with extraordinary freedom 
in the North Sea, in the western Atlantic, and in the Medi- 
terranean. They have gone, in point of fact, where no German 
surface ship could have gone at all. British submarines simi- 
Jarly have penetrated the Sea of Marmora and the Baltic. The 
first and most striking fact about the submariné, then, is its 
eapacity to enter into and operate in waters that are adversely 
commanded. 

“But once in those waters the power of the submarine is 
extraordinarily limited. Indeed, its capacity to enter those 
waters can also be limited. The use of nets, of mines, and of 
patrols—especially when assisted by aircraft—these at any 
focal point which submarines coming or going must pass, can 
do much to obstruct their free passage. The narrower the 
waters, the easier their control by these means, And even in 
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comparatively open waters great destruction can be and has 
been done by surface craft upon them. 

“But, apart altogether from the dangers to which the subma- 
rine is exposed, what is its value when it is at work in hostile 
waters? It has two weapons, the torpedo and the gun, It 
can carry but few torpedoes—few, that is, compared with the 
number of rounds of gun ammunition that it can stow away. 
The torpedo, too, is an uncertain weapon at the best of times, 
particularly uncertain when aimed while the submarine is 
sub-merged. Wherever it is possible, then, the captain of the 
submarine has done his work with his guns. But as a gunned 
ship the submarine is the weakest thing afloat. Hence its guns 
can be used only against unarmed craft. It dare not approach 
any armed ship on the surface at all. If it has to approach 
an armed ship submerged, its speed of approach is greatly 
limited. The highest submerged speed does not exceed the half- 
power speed of the slowest warship. Hence high speed and a 
high standard of vigilance in ships which are armed makes 
them altogether immune from submarine attack except in the 
rare cases when, by pure chance, their course takes them 
within the submarine's striking radius. It was thus, it is sup- 
posed, that the Formidable was destroyed on New Year's Day, 
1915. It was thus that the Lusitania fell—if the fact that she 
was within a yard or two of the course she had taken every 
time she had ever crossed the Atlantic can be described as 
chance and not as folly. The point, however, is that if the ship 
is armed the submarine must keep submerged, and if it keeps 
submerged its maneuvering speed is low, its capacity to get 
within striking distance very limited, and its weapon very 
uncertain. If the ship it intends to strike is both at speed 
and accompanied by destroyers or fast craft, the area of danger 
to the submarine and the intensity of the vigilance are in- 
creased, and the danger from submarines becomes altogether 
negligible. 

“The success of the submarine against the merchantman is 
to be explained by the fact that merchantmen being unarmed, 
the submarine has been able to deal with them as any other 
armed surface ships would do. The speed of the modern big 
submarine is higher than that of any but a score or so of the 
fastest liners, and a single 12-pounder is quite sufficient arma- 
ment to subdue a merchantman if the merchantman is un- 
armed itself. If submarine attacks on trading ships become 
recognized as legitimate by civilized nations, then all mer- 
chantmen will be armed, and their case will approximate that 
of the warship. 

“But the most remarkable failure of the submarine in this 
war is its incapacity to do the one thing which even those who 
thought least of its capacity took for granted. It has entirely 
failed in its function of coast defense. The German sub- 
marines have been unable to defend either the ports of France, 
the coast of Gallipoli, Salonika, Valona, or the coast of Egypt 
from the allied battleships and transports. The explanation 
is simple. It has not been able to interfere with the transport 
and disembarkation of troops, because these operations have 
been carried out in waters superficially controlled by the fleet 
to which the transports belonged. What the submarine could 
do in defending a coast in waters superficially controlled by its 
own side will probably never be proved. These are not the con- 
ditions in which intending invaders send their armies across 
the sea. Had the Germans been mad enough to try to land 
a force in England, I have no doubt that British submarines, 
acting without any fear whatever of destroyers or other fast 
craft, could have accounted easily for every transport that 
got past our battleships, our cruisers, and our destroyers. But 
I have, if it is permissible to say so, still less doubt that any 
transports would ever have got past! 

“The root of the matter seems to be this: If you command 
the seas with surface craft, the rôle of the enemy submarine 
is limited to being a somewhat inefficient guerilla. It can 
waylay peaceful merchantmen, just as the highwaymen of old 
in England held up travelers and bad” men in Amerien have 
occasionally held up trains. But it has not taken any such 
toll of British shipping as the privateers took in olden days, 
and, like the privateers, it has been absolutely incapable of 
interfering with military communications where the surface 
is efficiently commanded. In this matter the British subma- 
rines have entirely eclipsed the German. Both in the Sea of 
Marmora and in the Baltic our successes against transports 
have often been greater in a single week than the German 
submarines’ against our transports in the whole campaign. 

“A foolish and most unfortunate statement of the British 
Admiralty in January, 1915, had attributed to submarines an 
importance that they never possessed. It was said that the 
British fleet desisted from the attack on the Germans at the 
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Dogger Bank because of the presence of underwater craft. 
I am persuaded that no British admiral could ever have made 
this excuse—nand survived. If enemy submarines are observed 
at sea, it will no doubt be necessary to avoid passing within 
range of them. But a suddenly discovered mine field or a well- 
planned torpedo attack from destroyers each would have ex- 
actly the same effect. It would impose upon the cominander 
of a battleship squadron a sudden and, perhaps, a large and 
violent change of course, but it would be no excuse for flight. 
If such an excuse were admitted, it would be tantamount to 
saying that submarines could sweep the sea. 

“What is the application of these considerations to the 
American program? I suggest that the principles to bear in 
mind are these: The more certain you are of commanding 
the sea against your adversaries, the more useless submarines 
will be to you. If you command the seas, you will not want 
them for coast defense. If you do not command the seas, they 
will not defend your coasts. They will not help to win com- 
mand of the sea. You will hardly want them for attacking the 
enemy's trade, for you are too far from the focal points of any 
enemy’s trade to be able to maintain submarines upon them. 

“Take it for all in all, I suggest—while Mr. Daniels's pro- 
gram shows no sign of the idiotic absurdities about submarines 
that have been put forward on this side—nevertheless, it has 
been influenced by the great effect the submarine has had on the 
public and professional imagination, And this leads me to my 
concluding point. 

„It is impossible to get any large change of policy carried in 
this country unless public opinion is instructed and educated 
in the issues and principles involved. ‘The same conditions no 
doubt prevail in America, and may prevail to a still greater 
extent. But it must be remembered that the details of naval 

are not fit matter to be settled by public acclama- 
tion, The scale of the program is certainly so. The objects 
for which the navy is to be built are so, but the details mani- 
festly are not. If the American statesmen and the Ameri- 
can public can agree together as to the standard of strength 
that their Navy ought to attain, there is only one sound way of 
insuring that that strength is attained and at the smallest 
sacrifice. It is to leave the details to be decided by the best 
expert opinion that your Navy can produce. Remember that 
you want experts on a great many subjects. Remember also 
that to put yourselves into the hands of an individual expert 
is not the only way, and seldom the best way, to secure the best 
results, The general knowledge of a great service like the 
American Navy is more extensive, and its judgment is saner, 
than that of any single man, however gifted he may be. 
member, too, that the criticisms of those who use the things 
that are provided is far more valuable than the suggestions of 
those that make them. The program is quite silent as to ex- 
penditure on methods, and yet the methods of using weapons 
are of far vaster moment than the size or power or cost of the 
weapons themselves, The provisions of a navy is certain to be 
bungled if it is not guided by the best strategical and tactical 
brains you have, And the strategical brains will be misled 
unless they have mastered tactics, and the study of tactics 
ean not begin until the art of using weapons has been brought 
to perfection. 

“Tf the occasion of a great naval program were made the 
occasion for organizing a well-proportioned naval staff—not a 
staff for executive administration, but one for dealing with all 
naval problems from the point of view of right theory and 
scientific practice—then a result would be produced far greater 
and more valuable than can be got by any mere provision of 
inert and costly things. It is, after all, on the men, and not on 
the ships, that you rely. See that they have the ships, guns, 
methods, plans, preparations, training that they ask for. 

“ARTHUR H. POLLEN.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TOWNSEND]. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, on February 24, of this 
year, the distinguished Senator from New: Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER] made these observations on the subject of child 
labor, which I read from the Concresstonat Recorp of that 
day, page 8054: 7 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, there is simply one question I am 
going to I am interested in the Senator's discussion of the 
ma 


Which was a discussion of the child-labor bill by the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. KENYON]: 


Yesterday I received a letter from a very prominent citizen of my 
State, a man who has-the esteem of our entire citizenship, in which he 
aS eames this matter, He asked me, it is true, to vote 

e 8 
Mr. KN ros. Is he a manufacturer? 
Mr. Gaturncer. He is a manufacturer without guile. 


Mr. Kenyon. There are those, I know. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; he has a large establishment that never has 
had a strike, and where he has the most contented class of men that 
could be conceived in his employ. He made this point, that if this 
legislation is constitutional on the ground that it is detrimental to 
children to work under certain conditions, may the next step not be 
that it is detrimental to the health of men to work 10 hours in some 
establishment where they are only working 8 bours in another estab- 
lishment, and whether we may no to the peint to say that we have 
a ht, based upon the theory of legislation, to exclude from in- 
terstate commerce goods produced by men who are working 10 hours, 
or probably 12 hours a day, and in that way doing detriment to their 
health and very Ukely to their offspring? 

That was ae ger raised, and Í should like to ask the Senator, in 
all seriousness, that is not a possibility? 

Mr. Kenyon. I am very glad to answer the Senator as best I may, 
Hrsg I doubt very much whether the man who suggests a question 
like that to the Senator could be absolutely without gulle. 

Mr. GaLLincer. If the Senator knew the man he would agree with 
~~ 9 1 — ee a man who holds to the highest ideals of proper life in 

rd. 

Mr. rde I want to answer the Senator's question fairly. Of 
course he could have gone further and asked if Congress could go to 
the extent of saying no article shall be ee as Interstate commerce 
„ uced by a colored man in the light of the moon, and 

Mr. GALLIXGER. 1 do not think that is a fair comparison, He puts it 
on the point that it was a detriment to health. ey very seriously 
argue in certain quarters that men ought not to work 
eight hours. Indeed, I observed that a gentleman haranguing an 
audience in Boston Commons said a littie while ago that no human 
being ought to work more than six hours a day. It was upon that 
basis my correspondent submitted the matter to me. 

Mr. Kenyon. Now, let me answer the Senator, since he propounded 
the question. First, the power to regulate commerce is limited by the 
fifth amendment. if a bill could be “1 here providing, as the 
Senator's friend suggests, that no goods shall be transported in inter- 
state commerce from a factory where men work over eight bours, when 
they get to the Supreme Court they must take up the genera] situation 
of the country as bearing upon reasonableness what the States have 
done about it, what the sentiment Is in the country, and what effect 
that has upon the country as bearing on the question, whether it is 
reasonable or unreasonable, whether it is arbitrary or not, and if un- 
reasonable and arbitrary, it is unconstitutional. 

That is the best answer I can give. So the Senator can group all 
that he might ask under that rule. 

Mr. GaLLincer. I will 4 to the Senator that I propounded the in- 

rticularly for the reason that I propose to 5 


more than 


to vor for the bil, avins the question of 
determined by the courts. asked my question in entire good faith. 
Now, Mr. President, I find according to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of yesterday 
Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 
BF cod HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 


ire, 
Mr. GALLINGER. May I ask the Senator the dute of that 
colloquy ? 

Mr. HARDWICK. February 24 of this year. I find, accord- 
ing to the ConeresstonaL Record of yesterday, that during the 
morning hour yesterday the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire made these observations: 

Mr. President, I am quite solicitous that the bill that is now under 
consideration 
That is, the naval bill— 


shall be considered as speedily as possible, as there are 50 many other 
matters of important legislation that of necessity will come before this 
body. One of those matters is the child-labor law, which most of the 
Senators, if not all of the Senators, on this side of the Chamber warmly 
favor. We desire very much, indeed, that before adjournment shall be 
taken that Important measure shall receive the consideration of 


Mr. President, personally, of course, I make no criticism of the 
distinguished Senator from New Hampshire for his change of 
position. It seems that on February 24 the best opinion he had 
was that this measure was probably unconstitutional, although 
he was inclined, being a layman, to be willing to vote for it and 
to submit the question of its constitutionality to the courts. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think the Senator puts that exactly 
as the Recorp shows it. My remembrance is that the Senator 
from New Hampshire stated that he was, as a layman, going to 
vote for the bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I said that, precisely. 

Mr. BORAH. I understood the Senator to say that the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire was inclined to vote for it. 


Mr. HARDWICK. Well, I read it exactly from the Recorp, I 
do not want to characterize the Senator's remarks, because I 
have read them in connection with mine, and they will speak for 
themselyes. The Senator did say then that as at present ad- 
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vised, indicating that he had no certain position on that question, 
being a layman, he intended to vote for the bill, although the 
best information he could get from lawyers was that it was 
clearly unconstitutional. He reealled that when Senator Bever- 
idge so eloquently presented that measure in this Chamber some 
years ago all the lawyers of any standing or importance in this 
body thought it was unconstitutional. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator will examine the Recorp, he 
will notice that the observation of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire was made long before the Senator from Towa had con- 
cluded his argument. I think we may well suppose some effects 
from his able argument. 

Mr. HARDWICK, No. I should like to make that conces- 
sion for the benefit of both Senators or of all Senators; but the 
argument of the Senator from Iowa, which, by the way, was a 
very eloquent, persuasive, and able one, had gone far enough to 
let the Senator pretty clearly catch its drift. 

Now, of course, the mere fact that lawyers like the Senator 
from Idaho and the Senator from Iowa are inclined to believe 
this measure is constitutional gives it some little standing in 
court indeed; but for that it would have absolutely none, as 
both Senators know. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. When I was told a few minutes ago that 
the Senator from Georgia was discussing a question which inter- 
ested me I assumed that it was this very question, and my reply 
to the messenger was that the Senator from Georgia is so good 
a friend of mine and so fair-minded a man that I knew he would 
say nothing that the Recorp did not bear out. Now, if the Sena- 
tor from Georgia will permit me, I will make a very brief state- 
ment; it will take but a few moments. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator, of course. 

Mr. GALLINGER. When this matter was before the Senate, 
and advocated and urged with great ability by ex-Senator 
Beveridge, of Indiana, the lawyers in this body at that time, 
on whose opinion I depended to a very great extent, as a rule, 
stated to me that they believed it to be an unconstitutional 
measure, That had great weight with me. Most of those 
lawyers have left the Senate. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will let me interject a 
remark there, I believe they were absolutely right, and the 
Senator had better stick to what they said. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I wish merely to add a few additional 
words. Since that time I have found a change of opinion on the 
part of some men who at that time held that this was an 
unconstitutional measure, and one notable instance is a Member 
of this body, who a little time ago said to me that he would vote 
for the bill, notwithstanding that he had held heretofore that it 
was unconstitutional. That has had considerable weight with 
me; but I think, Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia will 
agree with me that as a layman, knowing absolutely nothing 
about law except what I have absorbed as a Member of this 
body—and sometimes I think I know nearly as much as some 
other Senators who claim to be lawyers—I think that as a 
layman I took precisely the right ground when I said that 
whatever doubt there might be in my mind I should vote for 
the bill and leave its constitutionality to be tested by the 
courts—and I take it for granted that it will reach the courts 
in due time if we pass the bill—and upon that statement I 
stand to-day. I do really entertain the opinion that it is a 
very grave quesion whether this act will be constitutional or 
not, but my opinion would be worth so little that I, of course, 
would not urge it here or elsewhere. That is all. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, the Senator is quite right 
in assuming that the Senator from Georgia would not do the 
Slightest injustice to the Senator from New Hampshire, his 
position, or his motives about this or any other matter. There 
is no doubt about that. I do not want to make any mistake 
in the Senator’s position, especially to his disadvantage. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Idaho.“ 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, there have been a great many 
changes of opinion with reference to the constitutionality of the 
ehild-labor bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK, Is the Senator one of the changes? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I can not say I have changed for I am not 
entirely free from doubt now, but the distinguished leader of 
the Senator's party has undoubtedly changed his mind. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Who? 

Mr. BORAH. The President of the United States. 


Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, the President of the United States. 
Has he changed his mind about this? 

Mr. BORAH. The President in one of his lectures on con- 
stitutional law in 1911 stated his opinion as follows: 

Its power (the Federal Government) is “to regulate commerce be- 
tween the Stakes,“ and the attempts now made during every session 
of Congress to carry the implications of that power beyond the utmost 
boundaries of reasonable and honest inference show that the only 
limits likely to be observed by politicians are those set by the good 
sense and conservative temper of the country. 

The proposed Federal legislation with regard to the regulation of 
child labor affords a striking example. If the power to regulate com- 
merce between the States can be stretched to include the regulation 
of labor in mills and factories, it can be made to embrace every par- 
ticular of the industrial organization and action of the country. The 
only limitations Congress would observe should the Supreme Court 
assent to such obviously absurd extravagancles of interpretation would 
be the limitations of opinion and of circumstance, 
par HARDWICK. Well, the book he wrote on that subject 

right. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not call attention to this by way of 
criticism, for it is a subject which has been very near the 
border line with a great many constitutional lawyers, and some 
lawyers, instancing the President and others, who have enter- 
tained the view that it was unconstitutional have come to the 
conclusion now that it is constitutional. I do not think that 
much can be gained by assailing the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, a layman, even if he has changed his mind in view of the 
distinguished precedent which he has for his action. It is very 
probable that these changes by lawyers have been by reason of 
certain opinions which the Supreme Court of the United States 
has lately rendered. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, I have given careful consideration 
to all of those opinions, and personally I have not been able 
to come to any such conclusion as that; but did the Senator 
from Idaho start with the idea that this legislation was con- 
stitutional or unconstitutional? At the time the then Senator 
from Indiana, Mr. Beveridge, for instance, discussed it, did the 
Senator from Idaho then believe it was constitutional? 

Mr. BORAH. I did not have the good fortune to hear the 
Senator from Indiana, and I do not now recall that I have 
ever examined his argument, but I will say that prior to the 
rendition of the opinion by the Supreme Court in some late 
cases I would have been of the opinion that this bill now on 
the calendar was unconstitutional. I am not wholly without 
doubt now, but in view of those opinions I am frank to say I 
have modified my views. I would not vote for any bill, how- 
ever meritorious I belleved it to be, if I believed it to be uncon- 
stitutional, but if there is a reasonable doubt as to its being 
unconstitutional, or if the court seems to have laid down prin- 
ciples upon which it can be sustained, and I believe it merito- 
rious, I feel free to vote for it. That is the way I view this 
bill at the present time. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will not take time now, Mr. President, 
because I do not want to delay the pending bill, to go into the 
discussion raised by the last suggestion of the Senator from 
Idaho, although later I expect to discuss that very question 
with the Senator and before the Senate. 

Personally, of course, I make no assault upon the distin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire for his evident change 
of heart about this measure, so far as he has changed his heart 
about it. Assuming, however, that he spoke on yesterday for 
his party and as its leader upon this floor, it is evident, plainly 
and indisputably evident, that the purpose of the Senator and 
his party is to play party politics or to attempt to do so on 
this great question. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator is not quite 
fair in making that statement. I have no such purpose, and 
have had no such purpose, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Then why did the Senator put that in 
the Recorp yesterday? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Simply because I had a bundle of tele- 
grams coming to me from all over the country in favor of this 
bill, and a dozen or more letter 

Mr. HARDWICK. On the 26th day of February the Senator 
was very doubtful about this bill, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And the best he could say about it then 
was that it was of doubtful constitutionality. Now, how does 


the Senator explain that? What has happened since then to 
make the Senator so anxious to have the bill passed at this 
session? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Because I think the people of the country 
That is the only reason, 


want action on it. 
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Mr. HARDWICK. All right. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The people I try to represent certainly 
are anxious about it; and I want to say to my good friend, the 
Senator from Georgia, that I am quite willing to take a vote on 
this bill without a word of debate, and I hope we will have an 
opportunity to do so, 

Mr, HARDWICK. All right. I am just expressing my Opin- 
ion as to what this action means on the Senator's part, with the 
apparent approval of all his colleagues on the other side. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I simply wish to suggest to the 
Senator that both great political parties have indorsed a child- 
labor bill in their platforms. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will come to that presently. I would 
rather not yield further right now. 

I deeply regret and deplore the adoption of such a course by 
the Senator and his party, yielding to influences that need not 
be specified here, although they were plainly named in the cur- 
rent press dispatches, the conventions of both political parties 
have in their recent platforms declared in favor of the principles 
embodied in this bill, though not in favor of the pending bill 
specifically. That such a course should have been adopted by 
either convention in reference to a policy the constitutionality 
of which is seriously questioned and strongly challenged is, I 
think, most regrettable, 

Of course such action can have no influence upon the vote or 
conduet of a Senator who entertains the views that I do and who 
has no doubt whatever that the proposed bill is in express viola- 
tion of the Constitution of our country. As a Member of this 
body, I have sworn to support the Constitution of the United 
States, and not the party platform. 

That the Congress has the power, under the flimsy pretext of 
regulating Interstate commerce in an article of trade that is 
admitted of a perfectly legitimate character and inherently 
sound, to actually and really control such purely local and do- 
mestic questions as the hours and conditions under which labor 
may be employed in the several States, is so monstrous a prop- 
osition that I can not for a moment entertain it. If such a doc- 
trine be established here and upheld by our courts, then our dual 
system of government is destroyed, and our people will have lost 
the inestimable blessings of local self-government, so dear to the 
Anglo-Saxon heart and so essential to the preservation of indi- 
vidua! liberty. 

That the proposed bill is flagrantly and patently unconstitu- 
tional I hope to be able, at a later date, to show, both to the Senate 
and the country. While I favor just as strong and just as hu- 
mane legislation on this subject as any Member of this body 
on either side can possibly favor, yet I do insist that such legis- 
lation can only and should only be enacted by the several States 
of the Republie. 

This legislation is not only of grave importance in its economic 
aspects, but it is also of momentous import to the country and 
to the people in the preservation of their constitutional system 
of government, for it is the boldest attempt in the entire his- 
tory of the Republic to destroy and break down the rights of 
the States, to demolish the symmetry of the American system, 
and to utterly disjoint the balance between State and Federal 


power. 

It has been my opinion, therefore, that the measure could 
not possibly be given that consideration that its great im- 
portance not only justifies but demands during the present ses- 
sion, if the Senate is to conclude its labors and Congress is to 
adjourn within a reasonable time. I still entertain that opin- 
ion, and believe it would be far wiser to give this measure 
careful consideration when we reassemble here in December 
next. Whether it is to be considered during the present ses- 
sion or later, I can not abate in any particular or to any degree 
my own fixed and unalterable opposition to it; but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am unwilling to see my party assailed in any such way 
or for any such purpose as is indicated by the latest remarks 
of the Senator from New Hampshire; and it is therefore per- 
fectly satisfactory to me, so far as I have a voice in the matter, 
for the Senate to take this bill up before the end of the present 
session, provided only reasonable opportunity is afforded under 
the rules of the Senate for a discussion of this matter consonant 
with its great importance. 

Let me say, Mr. President, in this connection, that I earnestly 
believe and urge that we ought also to have an early opportunity 
to consider, before this session shall end, the bill to restrict im- 
migration, a measure that is not only favored by more than 
two-thirds of the Members of both Houses of Congress but also 
by a vast majority of the people of this country. 

Mr. BORAH subsequently said: Mr. President, I referred to 
some extracts In my remarks to-day. I ask leave to insert them 
in the Recorp in connection with what I said. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, in view of the remarks of the 
Senator from Georgia I desire to ask if I would be in order in 
preferring a unanimous-consent request at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair can not pass upon 
that question until the request is made. The Chair thinks it is 
in order. 

Mr. HARDWICK. 
called first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will ask the Senator 
to state his request. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I want to submit this reqnest 
for a unanimous-consent argreement 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from 
Idaho not to do anything of that sort. We want to get rid of 
the naval appropriation bill. If we take up something else, we 
will be here all day. 

Mr. BORAH. It will not take five minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho will 
please state his request. 

Mr. BORAH. I want to request unanimous consent that upon 
the final disposition of the naval appropriation bill we take up 
what is known as the child-labor bill and proceed to dispose 
finally of the original bill and any amendments that may ba 
Peis and that the debate shall be limited to 12 hours on each 
side. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I can not consent to any ex- 
traneous matter being injected into the consideration of this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. TOWNSEND}. 

Mr. JONES. On that I ask for the yeas and nays, on behalf 
of the Senator from Michigan. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secrerary. On page 170, line 6, it is proposed to strike 
out “10” and insert “4,” and on the same page, line 9, it 
is proposed to strike out the words“ four of these,” so that it will 
read “ four first-class battleships.” 

8 PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 
The Secretary proceded to call the roll. 

Mr. COLT (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement that I made before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Satrrm] to the 
junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Savtssury] and will vote. 
I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). Announcing the 
same pair and its transfer as heretofore, I vote “ yen.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] 
to the senior Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman}, and will 
vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to inquire whether the junior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprne] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have a general pair with that Sena- 
tor. I understand, however, that if present he would vote as I 
will. ‘Therefore I cast my vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Liperrr], 
who is absent; but I feel released from that pair on the present 
vote. I accordingly vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] 
to the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] and will vote. 
I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CHILTON. I make the same announcement of my pair 
and its transfer as before, and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GRONNA (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. JOHN- 
son], whom I do not see in the Chamber. I transfer that pair 
to the junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Carron] and will 
allow my vote to stand, 

The result was announced—yeas 15, nays 58, as follows: 


The Senator would have to have the roll 


YEAS—15. 
Clapp Jones Norris Townsend 
Cummins Kenyon Overman Va rdaman 
Curtis La Follette Robinson Works 
Gronna Lane Thomas 
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NATS—58. 
Ashurst Fletcher Oliver Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Gallinger Owen Smith, S. C. 
Beckham Hardwiek Page Smoot 
Borah Hollis Phelan Stone 
Brady Husting Pittman Swenson 
Brandegee James Poindexter Tagı 
Broussard Johnson, Me. Pomerene Thompson 
an Johnson, 8. Dak. Ransdell Tillman 
Chamberlain Kern ed Underwood 
Chilton Lee, Må. Sheppard Wadsworth 
Clark, Wyo. Lewis Sherman alsh 
‘olt Lodge Shields arren 

Culberson Martin, Va. Simmons Williams 
Dillingham Martine, N. J. Smith, Ariz. 
du Pont Nelson Smith, Ga. 

NOT VOTING—22, 
Catron Hitchcock Myers Smith, Mich, 
Clarke, Ark. Hughes Newlands Sterlin. 
Fall Lea, Tenn O'Gorman Suther. 
Goff Lippitt Penrose Weeks 
Gore r Saulsbury 

McLean Shafroth 


So Mr. TownsENpd’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr, KENYON. Mr. President, I move on line 6, page 170, to 
strike out the word “ten” and insert the word “six”; and on 
line 9 of the same page I move to strike out the word “four” 
and insert the word “ two.” 

I am not going to discuss the amendment, any more than to 
say that it would reduce the number of first-class battleships 
to six, and provide for the commencement of two of them as 
soon as practicable, instead of four. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
cceded to call the roll. f 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I make the 
same announcement of my pair and its transfer as before, and 


vote “nay.” 
Mr. COLT (when his name was called). Making the same 
Making the same 


announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). 
announcement as on the last vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement of my pair and its transfer as before, I 


vote ven.“ 
Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). Repeating the 
Repeating the 


transfer I made a little while ago, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). 
announcement made on the preceding vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Repeating 
the announcement made on the last roll call with regard to my 
pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. POMEREND. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Saursnunv]. 
and to announce his pair with the junior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Cour]. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce that the 
junior Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] is paired with 
the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. 

The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 58, as follows: 


YEAS—17. 

pp 2 Robinson Vardaman 
Cummins La lette Shafroth Works 

rtis Lane Thomas 
Gronna Norris Townsend 
Jones Overman Underwood 

NAYS—58. 

Ashurst Fletcher Nelson Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Gallinger Oliver Smith, S. C. 
Beckham pate ee Owen t 

rah Hardwick Page Sterling 
Bra Hollis Pittman Stone 

Husting Poindexter Swanson 
Broussard Pomerene aggart 
Bryan Johnson, Me. Ransd Thompson 
Chamberlain Johnson, 8. Dak. Reed Tillman 
Chilton Kern Sheppard Wadsworth 
Clark, Wyo. Lee, Md Sherman Walsh 
Colt Lewis Shields Warren 
Culberson Lodge immons Williams 
Dilli Martin, Va. Smith, Ariz. 
du Pont Martine, N. J. Smith, Ga. 
NOT VOTING—20. 

Catron Hitcheock McLean Phelan 
Clarke, Ark.- Hughes Myers Saulsbi 
Fall Lea, Tenn Newlands Smith, Mich. 
Goff Lippitt O'Gorman Sutherland 
Gore Me Weeks 


So Mr. Kenyon’s amendment was rejected. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 


Mr. NORRIS. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, on page 170, I move to strike 
out lines 6 to 11, inclusive, and to insert instead of the word 
“six,” on line 12, the word “five,” that being the House pro- 
gram with regard to capital ships. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 170 it is proposed to strike out 
the provision as to battleships, lines 6 to 11 and in line 12, be- 
fore the words “battle cruisers,” to strike out “six” and in- 
sert “ five.” 

Mr. THOMAS. Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I ask the Senator from Colorado if he 
will not reach the same result if he asks for the yeas and nays 
on the pending amendment of the committee? 

Mr. THOMAS. No. I will have to vote “nay” then, and I 
want to vote “ yea ” for the program of the House. 

Mr. NORRIS. But that does not include all of the program 
of the House. 

Mr. THOMAS. It does as to capital ships. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that is all, though. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is what I want. 

Mr. NORRIS. The balance of the program—— 

Mr. THOMAS. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 


to call the roll. 

Mr. COLT (after his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr, THOMAS (when his name was called). Announcing 
the same pair and its transfer as heretofore, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement of my pair and transfer as before, I vote 


Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). Repeating the 
announcement made by me on the last roll call, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement regarding my pair and transfer, I vote 
n nay.” N 

The roll call was coneluded. 

Mr. REED. Making the same announcement as on the last 
vote as to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BRYAN (after having voted in the negative). I trans- 
fer my pair with the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Town- 
SEND] to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCHCOCK] 
and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. MYERS. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] to the senior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. NEwWLANDS] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CHILTON. Making the same announcement of my pair 
and its transfer as before, I vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 12, nays 65, as follows: 


YBAS—12. 
Bankhead Curtis La Follette Underwood 
Clapp Gronna orris Vardaman 
8 Kenyon Thomas Works 
NAYS—465. 
Ashurst Hardwick Overman Smith, Md. 
Bec ollis Owen Smith, S.C. 
Borah Busting Page moot 
Brady James Phelan Sterling 
Brandegee Johnson, Me. Pittman Stone 
Broussard Johnson, S. Dak. Poindexter anson 
Bryan Jones omerene rt 
Chamberlain Kern Ransdell ‘Thompson 
Chiiton Lane man 
Clark, Wyo. Lee. Md. Robinson Wadsworth 
Colt s Walsh 
Culberson 8 arren 
Dillingham Martin, Va. Weeks 
du Pont Martine, N. J Shields Williams 
Fletcher yers immons 
Gallinger Nelson mith, Ariz. 
a Oliver Smith, Ga. 
NOT VOTING—18. 
Catron Hitcheock McLean Smith, Mich 
Clarke, Ark Hughes Newlands Sutherland 
n Lea, Tenn, O'Gorman Townsend 
Gof Lippitt Penrose 
Gore McCumber Saulsbury 


So Mr. THomas’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I offer the following amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be state. 

The Secretary. On page 167, line 12, after the word “ con- 
structed,” insert “ two first-class battleships, carrying as heavy 
armor and as powerful armament as any vessels of their class, 
to have the highest practicable speed and greatest desirable 
radius of action, at a cost, exclusive of armor and armament, 
not to exceed $11,500,000 each, to be begun as soon as prac- 
ticable.” 
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And, before the words “ battle cruisers,” in line 12, strike out 
* fiye” and insert“ four,” so as to read: 

For the pu of further increasing the Naval Establishment of 
the United States, the President of the United States is hereby author- 
ized to have constructed two first-class battleships, carrying as heavy 
armor and as power fan armament as any vessels of thetr class, to bave 
the highest practicable speed and greatest desirable radins of action, at 
a cost, exclusive of armor and armament, not to exceed $11,500,000 
each, to be begun as soon as practicable, and four battle crulsers, carry- 
ing suitable armor and as powerful armament as any other vessel of 
their class, to have the highest practicable speed and the greatest de- 
sirable radius of action, to cost, exclusive of armor and armament, not 
to excced $15,000,000 cach. 

Mr. CUMMINS: Mr. President, this is a propesed amend- 
ment to the House text. I shall be but a moment in presenting 
my views in regard to it. It is my present purpose to vote 
against the amendment proposed by the committee, but I am 
not fully satisfied with the House provision. I should like, if 
possible, to be permitted to choose between the House provision 
authorizing 2 battleships and 4 cruisers, than to choose be- 
tween the House provision of 5 cruisers and the Senate provi- 
sion of 10 battleships and 6 cruisers. I have therefore sought 
to change the House bill in the part which is sought to be 
Stricken out by the committee amendment so that it would au- 
thorize two battleships and four battle cruisers. 

I have nothing further to say about it, because I am fully 
persuaded that the temper of the Senate is in favor of unlim- 
ited armament and unrestricted expenditure of the public money 
for this purpose. I ask for the yeas and nays upon my amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD obtained the floor. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yiela to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I will; and then I want to say some- 
thing. 

Mr. STONE. I desire to direct the parliamentary inquiry for 
information, We adopted a little while ago, did we not, an 
amendment reducing the number of battleships from 10 to 82 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator from Missouri will allow me, 
this is an amendment to the House provision and not to the 
Senate amendment. That will come on the substitution of the 
Senate amendment for the House text. By doing this we sim- 
ply hamper the conferees and prevent making any arrangement 
between our program and that of the House. 

Mr. STONE. But if this should be agreed to by the Senate, 
would it increase the number of battleships to 12 or reduce the 
number proposed by the Senate committee? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; if this amendment is adopted the 
House provision will then authorize two battleships and four 
cruisers, and if then the Senate votes against the Senate com- 
mittee amendment that will be the action of the Senate. If, 
of course, the Senate afterwards adopts the Senate com- 
mittee amendment we will then have 10 battleships authorized 
and 6 battle cruisers. 

Mr. SWANSON. It is in an indirect way to accomplish what 
we have already voted upon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. SWANSON. We have already voted as to whether we 
would adopt the Senate committee program for this year pro- 
viding 10 battleships and 4 battle cruisers. The House pro- 
vision is for five battle cruisers and no battleships. We have 
already voted to reduce the battle-cruiser program of the House 
and to build 10 battleships. This is simply a repetition of what 
we voted upon half an hour ago. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Is a point of order raised against it? 

Mr. SWANSON. No; I do not raise the point of order, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Just a moment. I want to repeat to the 
Senator from Virginia we have not voted upon this proposi- 
tion. We voted against reducing the program of the Senate 
committee from 10 to 2 and from 6 battle cruisers to 4. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, the differ- 
ence was as to the authorization that is recommended by the 
President and indorsed by both parties. There is now pro- 
vision made for three years’ construction. 

Mr. CUMMINS. We have not voted, as I look upon It, on 
any such question. There is no difference beween the four 
authorized for this year and the six which are not authorized, 
because the six may be contracted for to-morrow if this bill 
should pass. 


Mr, SWANSON, I want the Senate to understand that the 
Senator made a motion to eliminate entirely the authorization 


for two years. Then he made a motion to reduce the construc- 
tion to two years. All this does is to reduce the House author- 
ization from five battle cruisers to four. 

Mr. CUMMENS. It seems to me the Senator from Virginia 
ought to favor the amendment I have now proposed. It increases 
the program of the House by two battleships and only diminishes 
the program of the House by one battle cruiser. If it should 
happen that the Senate sees fit to approve the House program, 
rejecting the committee amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Virginia, we would have, from his standpoint at any rate, 
a better program than we will have if the Senate rejects the 
committee amendment and leaves the House provision to stand 
as itis, Logically he ought to yote, and I suppose he will vote, 
for my amendment. i 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, us I understand the prop- 
osition before the Senate, the amendment of the Senator from 
Towa seeks to amend the language of the House provision and 
not the Senate provision; that the House provision now carrying 
five battle cruisers the amendment of the Senator from Iowa 
will make the House provision carry four battle cruisers and 
two battleships. 

Mr. President, I have not taken any part in this debate because 
Jam not on the Naval Committee, and I do not consider myself 
an authority on the question. I am in favor of reasonable pre- 
paredness. I am not one of those who believe that we can trust 
the country to love and faith; but I do not think we ought to 
put on the American people an undue burden, a burden that it 
is unnecessary for them to carry. 

I feel that in the construction of the first line of battleships 
we are taking many chances, These battleships may be in com- 
mission a decade before they go to the scrap heap. Within ten 
or a dozen years they undoubtedly will be out of commission 
if the precedents of the past govern the future. 

But, aside from that, in the changing conditions of nayal war- 
fare these first-class battleships and cruisers may all go to the 
scrap heap by new nayal construction putting them out of busi- 
ness within the next year or two. But I do not say that that is 
an argument why we should cease building ships entirely. We 
must build some ships. We must keep a Nuvy up to a standard 
that will reasonably protect us in case we are involyed in a 
foreign war, and I am willing to vote for an amendment of that 
kind. 

Now, as between the Senate program of 10 battleships and 6 
battle cruisers, 16 ships of the first order, and the House provi- 
sion of 5 battle cruisers, 5 ships of the first order, I intend, if 
I have an opportunity to do so, to support the House provision. 
But I intend now to be more liberal than the House provision. 
I am willing from my own standpoint to decide the question in 
a liberal way and accept the amendment of the Senator from 
Iowa by voting for it, which will cut off one battle cruiser and in 
place of it put in two battleships. 

If we come to that proposition, we will be constructing that 
this year and authorize the construction, and as the Senator 
from Iowa has just stated, it does not make any difference 
whether we make the appropriation this year or not, if the con- 
tract is made. The Senate committee bill authorizes the con- 
tract to be made for 16 first-class ships. When the contract is 
made Congress can not revoke the order; we will have to build 
them and pay for them whether they are out of date or not. I 
think in the temper of the times we can safely rely on the fact 
that if we authorize the contract to be made it will be made be- 
fore the ides of next March, I think it would be impossible to 
fill the contract at this time. The boats will not be built, the 
money will not be appropriated for them at this time, but if the 
contract is made and in the course of the next two or three 
years we find out we are not building these ships in the right 
way, that they are not available in modern warfare, and that 
contingency may happen any day, the contract is made, the in- 
debtedness Is created, and the American people must pay for it. 

Now, is not the House provision more businesslike? The 
House provides for building five first-class battle cruisers this 
year—a very large increase over the program we have had in 
the past. Lust year or the year before we limited our first-class 
ships to one ship a year. For a few years preceding that we 
built two. But most of the time they were ships that only cost 
one-half of the amount that a first-class ship costs to-day. 

The House provision is not drifting out into the indefinite 
and unknown future. It is not authorizing a contract for the 
building of ships the utility of which may be in great doubt be- 
fore the contract is delivered. But the House is providing for 
five first-class ships to be begun now, and letting the Congress 
of next year and the Congress of the year following determine 
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what kind of ships it will build in those years, instead of bind- 
ing the Government to a contract to-day that we may be sorry 


for to-morrow. I think that is the wise provision. It may not 
limit this program, it does not necessarily limit the program. 
The Senator in charge of the bill has just stated that it is not 
the intention to build all these 16 first-class ships this year; but 
under the stress and the whip of an existing sentiment we are 
asked to tie the Government's hands for the future so that this 
contract can not be changed. 

I take it if we build five or six battleships now we will take 
that step toward preparedness that will be equal in every re- 
spect to the Senate provision so far as this year is concerned, 
and then we leave to the next Congress to determine, when they 
have the facts behind them and not before them, as to whether 
the next step is advisable. 

Therefore, I intend, if I have the opportunity to do so, to 
support the House provision for the building of these first-class 
battle cruisers rather than the Senate provision, but I desire 
to be liberal about it. The Senator from Iowa seeks to amend 
the House provision. He seeks to take away from the House 
provision one battle cruiser and to add two battleships, and 
although I do not believe in reckless and extravagant appro- 
priations for war expenditures, I am going to try to be reason- 
able about it. I am going to err on the side of safety in what 
my judgment tells me. Therefore, I am going to vote for the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa because I think it is a 
better-balanced amendment than the House provision. If the 
Senator does not succeed in passing it and the issue comes with 
the House bill as against the Senate committee bill, I shall 
then support the House provision, which has been carefully 
considered by a great committee, with experts before it, with 
the administration aiding it, who reached the conclusion that 
these five ships are enough for this year, and that next year 
and the year after it will be left to be decided by the men who 
are in Congress at that time. 

I think that is the wise point from which to look at this 
question, and I think in a spirit of liberality we can well afford 
to adopt the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I shall not detain the Senate 
very long. The program as presented in the bill as reported to 
the Senate was prepared after consultation with the President 
of the United States, the Secretary of the Navy, the General 
Board of Experts of the Navy, and the heads of the various 
departments. The President had recommended a building pro- 
gram in accordance with what most nations had adopted. Japan 
has a building program extending to 1922, I think. 

This program has the approval of those who have considered 
the matter. The General Board of the Navy have examined 

It, and they have recommended 4 battleships and 4 cruisers. 

Japan, as I understand, and as her minister has stated. has a 
building program for this year of 4 battleships and 4 cruisers 
of the latest type, and if her finances would permit, she would 
build this year 4 additional, which would make 12. Those 
who have had the responsibility of the control of affairs are 
satisfied that we could not have a shipbuilding program smaller 
than this. If this building program is accomplished, we still 
should not have the second navy in the world, but would only 
have the third navy. 

I have the name of every battleship from Naval Intelligence, 
its size, shape, and so forth, and we are satisfied that this pro- 
gram, recommended and indorsed by the administration, by the 
General Board, and sustained by the Navy Department, will 
furnish us a navy which will give us safety and security. It 
would be useless to build a bridge which does not extend across 
a river. You had better build no bridge. 

We believe that when this program is completed it will mean 
peace; it will mean no war. We believe, considering the losses 
that Germany and other nations have already sustained and 
will sustain, that we shall soon have the second navy in 
the world, and we believe that it will afford an absolute guar- 
anty for peace. With that view this program has been recom- 
mended for the indorsement and support of those who favor an 
efficient and adequate Navy. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Virginia a question if he will permit me. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have no objection to the Senator doing so. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If my amendment were adopted, the House 
provision would be better than this one, would it not? 

Mr. SWANSON. It would. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Will the Senator vote for my amendment? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not favor the House provision. It does 
not provide for enough destroyers. I am not in favor of a 
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Mr. CUMMINS. Then the reason why the Senator from 
Virginia will not vote for my amendment, I take it, is that 
he is afraid that if the committee amendment were so amended 
it would be accepted in preference to the Senate committee 
amendment. 

Mr. SWANSON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered. The Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. COLT (when his name was called). Making the same. 
announcement as before as to my pair and its transfer, I vote 
* nay.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). Making the same 
transfer as on the previous vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as heretofore as to my pair and its transfer, 
I vote yea.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). Making the 
Same announcement I made a little while ago in reference to 
the transfer of my pair with the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Gorr] to the Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman], I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the former roll call, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CHILTON. I make the same announcement as to my 
pair and its transfer as on the former vote and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. MYERS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McLean] to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hrrehcock] and vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 60, as follows: 


YEAS—19. 
Bankhead Curtis Lane Thomas 
Brady Gronna Newlands Townsend 
Bryan Hardwick Norris nderwood 
Clapp Kenyon Oliver Works 
La Follette Overman 
NAYS—61. 

Ashurst Husting Phelan Smoot 
Beckham James Pittman Sterling 
Borah Johnson, Me. Poindexter Stone 
Brandegee Johnson, 8. Dak. Pomerene Swanson 
Broussard Jones Ransdell Taggart 
Chamberlain Kern Reed Thompson 
Chilton Md. Robinson Tillman 
3 Wyo. Lewts kgabi 8 

0 ge eppa adsworth 
Culberson Martin, Va Sherman Walsh 
Dillingham Martine, N. J. Shields Warren 
du Pont yers Simmons Weeks 
Fletcher Neison Smith. Ariz. 
Gallinger Owen Smith, Ga. 
Harding Page Smith, Md. 
Hollis Penrose Smith, 8. C. 

NOT VOTING—15. 

Catron Gore Lippitt Saulsbu 
Clarke, Ark. Hiteheock Met umber Smith, Mich. 
Fall Hughes MeLean Sutherland 
Goff Lea, Tenn. O'Gorman 


So the amendment of Mr. Cummins to the amendment of the 
committee was rejected. 
The question is on concurring in 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I desire to move an amend- 
ment. On page 170, line 4, I move to strike out the date “1919” 
and insert in lieu thereof “ 1921,” so as to read: 

For the purpose of further increasi the Naval Establishment of 
the United States the President of the United States ts hereby authorized 
to undertake prior to July 1, 1921, the construction of the vessels 
enumerated ow: 

Mr. President, we have heard a great deal of talk about a 
naval program and the fact that Japan has a naval program ex- 
tending to 1922. I believe in a reasonable naval program, and, 
therefore, I do not believe in concentrating all this construction 
in three years. 

In the first place if all these ships are constructed in three 
years they will not have the modern improvements that come 
from experience acquired when one ship is built after another. 
It takes three years to construct a battleship, and hence all of 
the 16 capital ships will have to be commenced immediately. 
While too long an extension of the time might be detrimental to 
the best interests of the Navy. the extension of the program to 
five years, it seems to me, would be advantageous. To con- 
struct all these battleships and battle cruisers within three years 
would mean practically that they would be of the same type 
of each class, and on that account we ought to have a five-year 
program instead of a three-year program. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, if this program is to cost 


$500,000,000, the tax upon the people, if spread over five years, 
will be $100,000.000 annually instead of $166.000,000 a year 
if all the construction is completed within three years. That, it 
seems to me, is something which we ought to take into considera- 
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tion in determining whether we shall spread out this program 
or concentrate it within the period of three years. 

It is said that the Congress of the United States in the past 
has been sporadic in its naval appropriations, providing for a 
large number of ships one year and the next year omitting to 
provide for any additions to the Naval Establishment. That, of 
course, is not wise. But, Mr, President, I am afraid that is what 
will happen under this large bill. If we adhere to this program 
of three years, there may be another similar large program for the 
ensuing three years, while if we extend it to five years another 
extension for the following five years would not be so burden- 
some on the people, and that would be much better than an ex- 
tension and duplication every three years. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAF ROTH. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think it would be safe to say, in view of past 
experiences, that within the next two years it will be claimed 
that the Navy constructed by these enormous appropriations is 
not a navy at all; that it is inefficient; that it is weak; that we 
will still be in a position to deserve and receive the contempt of 
all the great armed nations of the world, and a still larger pro- 
gram will be insisted upon in the interest of preparedness. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
he is entirely mistaken. No one claims that these battleships 
will be useless. I do not see how the Senator got any such 
misconception as that. The battleship of 11,000 tons and carry- 
ing 11-inch guns is still effective against a battleship of the same 
class, carrying guns of the same size. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think that is true, Mr. President. 

Mr. SWANSON. But when other nations increase the size of 
the guns carried by their battleships to 14 inches we have to 
meet them. Our battleships, carrying 12-inch guns, are not use- 
less, however. They are effective against battleships of the same 
class in the other navies of the world. The Senator is mistaken 
in saying that they would be useless. Of course against guns 
that shoot twice as far and carry twice as much weight of metal 
that would be true, and that is what makes necessary to a large 
extent the increase in our Navy. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I believe the Senator misap- 
prehends the object of my remarks. All I am calling attention 
to is the propaganda that is constantly being carried on for the 
purpose of securing these large appropriations. If the Senator 
has kept up with preparedness literature in any degree, as I 
have tried to do, he has long since discovered the fact that it is 
the claim that our present Navy is useless; that it is nothing but 
a collection of vessels that should go to the scrap heap. I know 
that is not true, just as the Senator does, but I am satisfied that 
before this program shall have reached its consummation the 
same charge will be made against the mighty battleships and 
battle cruisers provided for in this bill; and the Congress will be 
told that preparedness is still like the mirage of the desert, some- 
thing that we can see but never reach, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, whether they go to the scrap 
heap or not, battleships are considered, after a period of 10 or 
12 years, to be obsolete, or, at least, to be largely obsolete. I do 
not want 16 great naval vessels to become obsolete practically at 
the same time. That is the objection which I have to the 
plan proposed. If this program is made to extend over five 
years, there will be more care and deliberation in the planning 
of the ships. If they are all to be built within three years, it 
will require quick, hasty action in order to get them ready, and 
they will practically. be all of the same type. 

Mr. President, I do not want to detain the Senate. I believe 
it is wiser to spread this program over five years. I believe it 
will be better for the Navy, better for each ship, and better for 
the people who have to pay for these great battleships; and I 
ask for a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I hope the amendment will 
not prevail. This program has been fixed at three years upon 
the advice of the most scientific and best-informed men in the 
Navy. It seems to me, if we need the ships, we need them as 
soon as they can be constructed, and those who are most familiar 
with naval matters concur in that opinion. I hope that the 
amendment will not prevail, as it will disarrange completely the 
program. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, just a word. The program, 
of course, could not bind another Congress, but it is well to 
define the policy. If Senators will examine it, they will see 
that it is by no means an excessive one. Spread over three 
years, it means three battleships a year. Generally we have 
built about two a year. It provides for two battle cruisers a 
year, and we all recognize the great defect of our Navy is that 
it has no battle cruisers, If this program is changed to five 
years, it will then be wholly inadequate and will not meet our 
situation or our necessities, 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE.. Mr. President, the effect of the motion of 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Smarrorm] is practically to 
reduce the proposal for increasing the effective strength of the 
Navy. It proposes to string out over five years what otherwise 
would be done in three years and for which other appropriations 
would be made in the future if it were not for the amendment ` 
of the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. President, I am extremely gratified that the Connmittee on 
Naval Affairs has decided upon a program. There have been 
indiscriminate and contradictory appropriations in the past. I 
introduced a resolution on August 15, 1913, known as Senate con- 
current resolution No. 7, asking that the Committees on Naval 
Affairs of the Senate and of the House of Representatives, or any 
rab thereof, acting jointly or separately, should 

nquire: 


First. What increase is desirable in the Naval Establishment. 

Second. Whether it is desirable and feasible to provide a definite naval 
rogram, to extend over a series of years, with respect to the construc- 
lon of new ships. 

Third. In what order the United States Navy ranks among the first 

elght naval powers in nayal efficiency, in view of the number, type, age, 
armor, and armament of its ships and the quality, skill, and discipline of 


its personnel. 
Fourth. What proportion of our naval fighting efficiency is constantly 
emergency. 


available for instant active sea service in case o 
The Committee on Naval Affairs made no report upon the 
resolution, and on the 9th of October of that year I called it up 
in the Senate and asked for some information from the com- 
mittee. The committee had not considered it and did not con- 
sider it, If the committee had considered that resolution at that 
time and had conducted that investigation, we would have been 
just about three years ahead in the preparedness of the Navy. 

Mr. President, I have always favored a strong Navy, and I 
think the stronger we maintain our Navy the smaller Army we 
will be compelled to support. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, does not the Army appro- 
priation bill call for as much money as the naval bill 
$330,000,000? 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I have not yet seen the Army appropria- 
tion bill. Whatever it does require would not be inconsistent 
with my statement. I say that by as much as the Navy is 
stronger, by so much can we reduce the Army, 

Mr. OVERMAN, I agree with the Senator thoroughly. I 
have always supported a strong Navy ever since I have been 
in the Senate; but I agree with him that we do not need as 
large an Army program as a naval program. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, the situation was that 
we had determined upon a regular building program of two 
battleships each year, and in 1912 the House of Representatives, 
having become Democratic, departed from that policy and 
passed a bill providing for one battleship and sent it over here. 
The Senate committee proposed an amendment increasing the 
number to two, and the department sent a letter over here, 
which I am going to read to the Senate in just a minute. as it 
will take only a few minutes. I moved to raise the number to 
three battleships; and upon that motion, on a yea-and-nay vote, 
on February 28, 1918—as will appear on page 4312 of the 
Recorp of that year—21 Senators voted in favor of three bat- 
tleships. Of this number only two were Democrats. If we 
had authorized those three battleships then, three years ago, 
the Navy would have been that number ahead at the presen 
time. : 

What did the department do? Here I find a very short 
statement from the Navy Department, which was put into the 
Recorp by Senator Perkins, who was chairman of the Naval 
Committee at that time. I will read it: 

Fenrvary 27, 1913. 


The President has declared that “ Until peaceful means for saning 
all international controversies are assured to the world, prudence an 
patriotism demand that the United States maintain a Navy commen- 
surate with its wealth and dignity.” 

This additional battleship is essential to our peace and prosperity. It 
is required if we would maintain our national prestige and is a part of 
the assurance of our national rb ces Its building, rather than being 
an expense to our people, should regarded as a source of income in 
that its fabrication will furnish omplorment for thousands of workmen 
in practically all the allied trades throughout the entire POTE 

he command of the sea can only be attained through are adequate 


navy. 

A battleship requires approximately three years for its construction, 
In time of actual or impending war the entire wealth of the United 
States mone not permit of the purchase of such a vessel in the markets 
of the world. 

The United States, with its wealth, its extensive coast line, the Pan- 
ama Canal, the Monroe doctrine, can not be the first of the great world 
powers „„ reduce its nayal strength; to do so is but to in- 
vite disaster. 

The 18-inch guns of the Oregon, Massachusetts, and Indiana, and the 
12-inch guns of the Iowa, Kearsarge, and Kentucky are of low veloci Ý 
and short ri when compared with batteries of the modern dread- 
naught. In a fleet action these vessels of ours would be annihilated by 
the modern bi, 5 vessel fighting from a range that would render 
them practically une to any of our 12-inch or 13-inch shells. 
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By January 1, 1917, Germany will have 26 dreadnaughts in commis- 
pion and the United States only 15, even if two are now appropriated 

In spite of the recommendation of the department, only one 
dreadnaught was authorized by Congress that year. 

Mr. President, a navy becomes efficient in two ways: First, if 
it is strong enough, it scares people from attacking you; second, 
if you have to fight, by having your Navy strong enough you 
ean whip your enemy. On that point, which seems to me to 
contain some common sense, I desire to read to the Senate a 
brief paragraph which appears on page 4428 of the RECORD of 
this session, under date of March 20, 1916, which is by Arthur 
II. Pollen, the British expert. He says: 


The strength, then, of the Navy that America requires must be dic- 
tated by the ‘combined strength of the nations whose hostility to Amer- 
ican Am and American ideals there is reason to fear, It is a question 
‘or naval experts but for statesmen to settle. When it is settled, 


not 
the Navy required may, to a great extent, be deter- 


d Mr. GARD- 
NER want a navy 1 to the strongest maintained by any single power. 
If this is an intelligible, it is also a large and costly policy. But 
remember that it is not so costly as fallure to have adequate naval 
strength when the time of trial comes. Secondly, if you want a suc- 
cessful naval war, provide a force at least 40 per cent greater than that 
you are likely to meet. If you want an exciting naval war, provide one 
which is approximately equal. But a navy which is smaller in num- 
bers and less in power than that of the probable opponent is demon- 
strahly worse than useless, It is useless because there seems no role at 
all for an inferior fleet. It neither protects nor enables you to attack. 
And it is worse than useless, because to possess a great fleet which is 
not great enough to fight successfully is a waste of treasure and effort 
and men in time of peace and a source of bitter humiliation in time of 


war, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Will the Senator give the page from 
which he is reading? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It is page 5075 of the Record of this 
session—March 20, 1916. 

Mr. President, there has been a great deal of philosophy 
talked upon this subject. The Senator from Iowa yesterday 
afternoon indulged in a disquisition which embraced the con- 
tests which have taken place among civilized nations since the 
days of Greece and Rome. I do not mean that he did it 
tediously at all. He did it very entertainingly. But, Mr. 
President, to draw inferences from previous contests and at- 
tempt to apply them to the future, and to regulate your con- 
duct according to them, and stake your all and your future on 
the theory, the mere guess, that your judgment may be right, 
is not a safe thing for this Nation to do. 

Of course, nobody wants war if he can keep out of it. I do 
not believe, and I do not believe that anybody else in this coun- 
try, at least, believes, that we are building a large fleet or in- 
creasing our military strength in order to take advantage of 
any other nation. In my view, we are building it to protect 
our own rights, to protect our own citizens and their property, 
and to guarantee that this great democracy—the only great 
and free one in the world, apparently, so ideally situated to 
perpetuate itself if it be left alone—shall be perpetuated, and 
no chance shall be taken about it. 

Why, Mr. President, if people believe that there is no pos- 
sibility of our having to have a war with another nation, I 
can not understand how they vote for any navy at all. It is 
a pure waste of money to have any. 

When I vote money for building these fighting ships, I am 
voting that money to build those ships with the idea that some 
day they may—although I hope they will not—have to fight. That 
is what they are—fighting machines! I am under uo illusion 
that I am building them to promote good will and peace on 
earth, except as peace can be promoted by the fear of attack- 
ing us, I am building them to protect this country in its rights 
and to perpetuate this Nation, and if it is necessary to fight to 
do it, I am willing to do it with the last ounce of vigor and the 
last gun and the last man in this Nation—and I glory in that 
attitude. 

Some people seem to feel ashamed, if some bandit comes along 
and threatens their life or their property, to protect themselves. 
Well, I am not; and I do not think he is a true American who 
wants to stake the future of his country upon the proposition 
that he will not fight. I do not believe that the pacifists when 
they were attacked would stand on their theories. I think they 
would fight for their homes and their firesides and their native 
land as courageously as anybody else. They may think they 
would not, but they would, because they are human. 

Therefore, whether you will have an effective Navy, whether 
you vote “ yes” or “no” on this bill, depends upon your guess as 
to whether you are ever going to need one or not. I hope the 
people who say we are in no danger and never will be are 
right. If so, we will have lost the interest on some money; 


but if they are not right, and we make this provision, we will 
have saved our country. If they are right, we would have paid 
so much for insurance. If they are wrong, and we do not have 
the insurance, the democracy of the world has lost its highest 
exemplification, and the future would perhaps never be able to 
restore liberty as we have known it and enjoyed it. 

Now, take your choice. Either have no Navy at all or let us 
have an effective one. I want it strong enough so that there 
will be a large margin of safety. What is a hundred million 
dollars for a few more battleships if it decides the fate of the 
world at the critical minute? 

Mr. President, we have been very lucky as a Nation. We 
have had no serious contests with the more powerful nations 
of the world. Whenever we have had a war with Great Britain 
their attention has been diverted and distracted. They have 
been attacked on the flank and had to confine their attention 
to European affairs, so that we have won more by the fact of 
practically, having Europe as our ally than through our own 
unaided efforts, 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA Forterre] yesterday 
afternoon, in his very able speech, from his own point of view 
and these authorities from which he read, seemed to think, if T 
gathered his idea correctly, that because our coast defenses at 
certain fixed points were up to date, therefore there was no 
possibility of an invasion of this country. Why, Mr. President, 
those coast defenses may be perfectly effective where they are 
located, but they do not prevent an army from landing in this 
country. There are many points where they could land which 
are not protected at all. Only the large cities and strategic 
points are protected. Canada is entirely unfortified on both 
coasts, and so is Mexico; and any foreign power could land 
an army on either coast of either of those countries and march 
right across an unprotected border. Then of what avail would 
our coast defenses be, stationary as they are, at New York and 
San Francisco and other fortified points, with their guns on 
fixed emplacements? 

Of course, the more effective the coast defenses are at any 
particular point, the more that point is avoided by the invader, 
if there be one. Now, will there be one? I do not know. I hope 
not. I think very likely it would take great courage and a great 
inducement for a foreign power to attempt to invade this coun- 
try. But, my friends, we have seen remarkable things in 
Europe in the last two years, which we never would have be- 
lieved before. Some people think that when this war is over it 
will mark the end of all danger from Europe and Asia for all 
time, They say the present belligerents will be exhausted and 
their treasuries depleted. Why, Mr. President, after we had 
fought in this country for four years, the greatest war up to 
that time, we were not so depleted but that when Maximilian 
was on the throne in Mexico in 1865, and he was warned out, 
the proudest empire in Europe had to withdraw their army. 
Nations can be pretty well depleted in their treasuries, but if 
they have an organized and trained army of veterans, and a 
navil escort for them, as somebody is going to have when this 
war is over, they have all the more inducement to come and col- 
lect where they can collect and to fill their depleted treasury. 

“ Oh,” somebody says, “ that would be the act of a buccaneer.” 
What is going on in Europe to-day? What is going to go on, 
when terms of peace are made, in the way of demand for in- 
demnities, and things of that kind? We have seen Japan and 
Russia make war upon each other almost to the point of ex- 
termination, and within a few years we see Russia more power- 
ful than she ever was, with armies in the field now which she 
did not dream she could raise when she fought Japan, and with 
Japan more powerful on the sea and on the land than she ever 
was. Both of them are in debt, yes; but are they powerless 
because they are debtors? 

The pacificists and that school which is trying to leave this 
Nation unprotected, or not sufficiently protected, seem to think 
that we are never going to assert anything that will get us into 
trouble. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE], 
who spoke yesterday, alluded to the way in which Germany had 
been confined and thwarted in her efforts to successfuily expand 
and acquire the necessities for her industrial development, and 
he intimated, if I understood him correctly, that restriction by 
the enemies of Germany was largely the cause of the great war 
that is going on now. 

Mr. TAGGART. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Certainly. 

Mr. TAGGART. In the amendment, just before the point 
where the amendment of the Senator from Colorado applies, it 
reads: 

For the rot Seta of further increasing the Naval Establishment of 
the United States the President of the United States is hereby author- 


ized to undertake prior to July 1, 1919, the construction of the vessels 
enumerated below. 
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Does the Senator understand by that language that they are 
to be completed within five years after authorization? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. By or before that period. It undertakes 
their construction. It takes three years to build them. 

Mr. TAGGART. But the point I am trying to find is if we 
authorize the President to undertake the construction prior to 
July 1 or after the passage of the bill. The money is appro- 
priated to begin the construction of those ships and they are to 
be completed within a period of three years. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. What is the Senator's question? 

Mr. TAGGART. The question is at what period of time 
after the passage of this bill and the appropriation could they 
commence the construction of these battleships? 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I think under the language of the bill 
they could begin at any time. If the Senator will look down at 
line 10, it provides that four of these are to be begun as soon as 
practicable. I suppose it is not possible for Congress to fix the 
exact date upon which work may be begun. They have first to 
advertise and get bids, and then there has to be an acceptance 
of the bids if they come within the authorized price. 

Mr. TAGGART. I was wondering if the suggestion made by 
tlie Senator from Colorado, if his amendment was adopted, it 
would still give them an opportunity to build them just as fast 
as they could, to be completed in that time, namely, five years, 
and in the meantime, if it was found necessary, as they progress 
they could be built faster. 

The reason why I asked the question is that I am figuring 
that there are not enough shipyards in the country to build 
them all at once or in three years, and within a period of five 
years it would make it a little easier on the taxpayer. 

Mr. BRANDEGEBR. I get the Senator’s idea, but if the Sena- 
tor is at all correct in his assumption, and I have heard other 
Senators say it also—to wit, that these ships could not be begun, 
owing to the limitations of the shipyards—the danger which 
the Senator apprehends would not occur. 

But, Mr. President, if I can help to influence it, even to the 
small extent of my own vote, I want to see the Government com- 
mitted to a building program which will amount to something. 
There is no means of knowing exactly down to the fineness of 
one ship whether your fleet is going to equal or exceed that of 
the enemy’s fleet. I want to make assurance doubly sure. The 
expert naval critic from whom I read a few moments ago states 
that there ought to be 40 per cent margin of superiority to have 
anything like assurance. We all know the dangers to these 
great vessels by internal explosion, and when it takes three years 
to construct a vessel of this kind what would happen if you 
chance to get the worst of the first fight and lose half a dozen 
of the large units of your fleet. It might decide the fate of 
the whole war unless you have some surplus strength. 

I want to see these first-class ships constructed as rapidly as 
possible and put in commission. I have no fear that the pro- 
gram is too large, Mr. President; and I hope that the Senate 
conferees, if it is passed, will stand by the action of the Senate 
and will not yield te the House in the attempt to reduce this 
program. There is too much at stake, Mr. President. 

As I was about to say when the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
TAGGART] asked me the question and temporarily diverted me 
from what I had in mind to say, when this war is over and 
these nations are hungry, bankrupt, those former enemies, or 
certain sections of them, are sure to become friends again. 

The alliances of the European and Asiatic powers are shift- 
ing sand. Japan is to-day helping to finance Russia and sell 
her war material, when a few years ago she was like a tiger 
at her throat. Great Britain and Russia, which were heredi- 
tary enemies, are now allies, fighting their former friend, Ger- 
many. At the close of this war, with all the restraints torn 
down, with international law made a “scrap of paper,” with 
the wreck of Europe lying at their feet, there is nothing at all 
to prevent Germany and Japan, if you please, or any other Eu- 
ropean nation, making an alliance with an Asiatie nation, and 
we may be driven to fight on both coasts of this country. - 

Do you want to take the chance? Suppose they decide not 
to touch us, but to go and take Mexico or South America, to 
get their mineral fields there and to develop their industries, 
and instead of preying upon each other over there, to take 
South America and exploit it and develop it. Where do we 
come in with our Monroe doctrine? Mr. President, we must 
either defend it or drop it. What should we do without a 
navy? How could we hold the Philippine Islands without a 
navy. We must either defend them or abandon them. 

There is nothing more probable than that if the Teutonic 
allies win this war they will pay no more attention to the 
Monroe doctrine than they would to a Massachusetts blue law. 
If the Teutonic allies are powerful enough to vanquish the 
entente allies, they are powerful enough to take South Amer- 


ica under the present preparedness condition of the United 
States. With the United States having its historic policies and 
having its views about foreign relations, and being pretty free 
to assert them, having its commerce upon the seas and its ex- 
port and import trade to maintain and protect, and its “ open- 
door” policy in the Orient to maintain, who is to say that 
when we make demands upon foreign nations they are always 
to be complied with, because they want our respect or our 
brotherly love? 

I want to see this Government powerful enough to maintain 
its own life and its own honor, and, Mr. President, I am willing 
to disarm whenever the other nations disarm. But we have 
proposed over and over again to other nations to disarm or to 
restrict their armament. None of them would think of doing 
it. It is an idle dream, therefore, for us to think about doing 
it until they will do it also. 

So, Mr. President, once for all I want to say that I shall vote 
against every amendment which proposes either to lengthen 
the number of years through which this construction shall be 
extended or to reduce the ships authorized. I am sorry that 
this bill does not contain proper provision for a general staff 
of the Navy, for I think that is greatly needed, and I do not 
think the restricted authority given to what is known as the 
“Chief of Naval Operations,” with 15 assistants, at all meets 
me Doray for an expert comprehensive “ general staff” for 

e Navy. ; : 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I ask that the amendment may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Owen in the chair). The 
amendment will be read. 

The Secrerary. On page 170, line 4, strike out the date 
“1919,” and insert 1921.” 5 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. - 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] to the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrregcock] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement of the transfer of my pair that I did before, I 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). Repeating the 
announcement made a little while ago, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. SmrrH] to the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Sauts- 
BURY] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CHILTON. Making the same announcement of my pair 
and its transfer that I did on the former vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WALSH. I transfer my pair as before stated and vote 


“ nay.” 
The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 56, as follows: 
YEAS—21. 
Bankhead Kenyon Norris Underwood 
Clapp Kern Robinson Vardaman 
Cummins La Follette Shafroth Works 
Gronna Lane Sterlin 
Hardwick Martine, N. J. 
Johnson, S. Dak, Myers Thomas 
NAYS—5T,. 

Ashurst Fletcher Owen Smith, S. C. 
Beckham Gallinger Page Smoot 
Borah Harding Penrose Stone 
Brady Hollis Phelan son 
Brandegee Hasting Pittman Thompson 
Broussard James Poindexter Tillman 
Bryan Johnson, Me. Pomerene Townsend 
Chamberlain Jones Ransdell Wadsworth 
Chilton Lee, Md. Reed Walsh 
Clark, Wyo. Lewis Sheppard Warren 
Colt Lodge Sherman Weeks 
Culberson Martin, Va. Simmons Wiliams 
Curtis Nelson mith, Ariz. 
Dillingham Oliver mith, 
du Pont Overman Smith, Md 

NOT VOTING—17. 
Catron Hitchcock McLean Smith, Mich. 
Clarke, Ark Hughes Newlands Sutheriand 
Fall 2 are 8 
Goff ulsbury 
Gore Mx mber Shields 


So Mr. SuHarrorH’s amendment to the amendment was re- 


jected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on concurring 
in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SWANSON. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. $ 

Mr. COLT (when his name was called). Making the same an- 
nouncement that I did before in regard to my pair and its trans- 
fer, I vote “yea.” ; 


1916. 
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Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrroncock] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as heretofore, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). Repeating the an- 
nouncement made on a prior roll call, I yote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CHILTON. Making the same announcement as on a 
former vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. REED. Making the same transfer as on the previous 
vote, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I am requested to announce that the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] is paired with the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. 

The result was announced—yeas 61, nays 15, as follows: 


YEAS—61, 
Ashurst Hardwick Page Smoot 
Beckham Hollis Penrose Sterling 
Borah Husting Phelan Stone 
Brady James Pittman Swanson 
Branilegce Johnson, Me. Poindexter Taggart 
Broussard Johnson, S. Dak. Pomerene Thompson 
Bryan Jones nsdel Iman 
Chamber Kern 
Chilton Lee, Md. Shafroth Wadsworth 
ad Wyo. Lewis Sheppard alsh 
Colt Lod Sherman Warren 
Dillingham Martin, Va 8 ons Weeks 
du Pont Martine, N. J Smith, Ariz, Willlams 
Fletcher Nelson th, Ga 
nger Oliver th, Md. 
Harding en Smith, S. C 
NAYS—15, 
Bankhead Gronna Myers Underwood 
Clapp 28 Norris Vardaman 
Cummins La Follette Robinson Works 
Curtis Lane Thomas 
NOT VOTING—19. 

Catron M ber Saulsbury 

ne Ark, Hitchcock — en —.— 

rson es ewlands Mich, 

1 Tenn O’Gorman Sutherland 

Got Lippitt Ov 


So the amendment was concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on concurring 
in the amendment of the Senate made on page 175, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I reserved this amendment 
for a separate vote, hoping that the previous amendment might 
be modified in some way. We have not been able to modify it 
or to change it in any respect, and therefore I shall not offer 
the amendments to the committee amendment on page 175 
which I had in mind at the time the reservation was made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I do not propose to pro- 
long this debate. Nothing will change the result here in the 
Senate at this time. I rise now, however, to ask leave to incor- 
porate in connection with the observations which I submitted 
on this bill yesterday certain printed matter, extracts from 


books, and certain tables, which I did not then take the time of 


the Senate to read and which I do not care to take the time of 
the Senate to now read if I may have permission to print them 
in connection with my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Utah gave notice to-day in relation to printing: 

Mr. SMOOT. Not when the request is to print certain matter 
as a part of a Senator's speech. There is no objection to that. 

Mr. PENROSE. I have no objection. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It would not take very much to induce 
me, you know, to proceed now to read the matter into the 
RECORD. 

Mr. PENROSE. If the Senator from Wisconsin desires to do 
so, I shall insist on my objection; otherwise I shall withdraw it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the request of 
the Senator from Wisconsin is agreed to. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] 


has withdrawn his request for a separate vote on the amend- 


ment made as in Committee of the Whole on page 175. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is still in the Senate and 
open to further amendment, 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I merely tender an amendment 
to remedy an omission. I move, on page 20, line 7, to strike 
out the sum “ $80,000" and in lieu thereof to insert $140,000” 
ph 5 appropriation for the naval training station on the Great 

ces. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Illinois will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 20, line 7, it is proposed to strike 
out the sum “ $80,000” and in lieu thereof to insert $140,000,” 
so as to read: 

In all, naval training station, Great Lakes, $140,000, 

Mr. LEWIS. The failure to recommend that sum was purely 
an error, It is merely with the object to remedy that that the 
rye aes is offered, so that the station there may be con- 

nued. 

Mr. SWANSON, I understand there was some mistake in 
regard to that matter, and I will accept the amendment for the 
consideration of the committee of conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment is agreed to, with- 
out objection. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the amendments on page 4, 
as I understand, were adopted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Those amendments have been 
agreed to. 

Mr. SWANSON. That disposes of all the amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is in the Senate and open 
to further amendment. If there be no further amendment, the 
question is, Shall the amendments be engrossed and the bill be 
read the third time? 

The bill was read the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. La FOLLETTE, Mr. TILLMAN, Mr. VARDAMAN, and others 
called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr, President, I wish to make a few obser- 
vations before the bill is passed. First, I wish to say that on 
yesterday, in some way or another, I mislaid a document which 
I received from the Navy Department to be inserted in the 
Record with the other matter which I desired inserted in ref- 
erence to armor plate from the Manufacturers’ Record. I now 
ask that the paper which I send to the desk be inserted in the 


RD, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, 

The document referred to is as follows: 


SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, 
Washington, July 20, 1916. 
Hon. B. R. TILLMAN, 
Chairman Committee on Naval Affairs, 
United Statcs Senate. 


My Dear Senator TILLMAN: In compliance with your re- 
quest for certain information in regard to the armor-plate ques- 
tion, I am inclosing herewith a letter from the Bureau of Ord- 
nance with appendices A, B, C, D, and E. 

Sincerely, yours, 
JOSEPHUS DANIELS. 
[Inelosures, J 
Navy DEPARTMEXT, 
BUREAU OF ORDNANCE, 
Washington, D. C. 

From: Bureau of Ordnance. 

To: Navy Department. 

Subject: History of Midvale Steel Co.’s entry into armor man- 
ufacture and of the Midvale Steel Co.’s manufacture to date. 
1. On August 10, 1901, the Midvale Steel Co. made its initial 

bid on armor. This was the lowest bid submitted, but was not 

accepted. The Midvale Steel Co. had no plant at that time, but 
proposed to commence deliveries 26 months from date of con- 
tract. The Midvale Steel Co. protested on nonacceptance of its 
bid (copy of protest attached, marked “A”; copy of depart- 

ment’s action attached, marked B“). 

2. In October, 1908, the Midvale Steel Co. bid on armor, was 
the lowest bidder, and was awarded its first contract. The 
contract called for a little more than one-third of the total 
armor called for by the Government. On this contract it was 
found that the Midvale Steel Co. could not deliver certain 
armor by the time that the shipbuilder desired it. The Midvale 
Steel Co. relinquished 614 tons of the armor, which was sub- 
sequently manufactured by the Bethlehem Steel Co. There was 
nothing to show that this armor would not have been deliv- 
ered on contract time, but the bureau gave it to the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. in order to avoid claim for damages for delay from 
the shipbuilder. (See H. Doc. No. 351, 58th Cong.; copy at- 
tached, marked C.“ Midvale average price bid, $397; Car- 


negie and Bethlehem, $450.60.) 

8. In January, 1905, the Midvale Steel Co. was the lowest, 
the-prices being the same as in 1908. The Navy Departinent 
appointed a board of naval officers to examine into the facilities 
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of the Midvale Steel Co. for making armor, and as a result of 
the report of this board the department awarded but 1,000 tons 
to the Midvale Co. (Correspondence shown in H. Doc. No. 351, 
58th Cong., copy attached, marked C.“) 

4. In July, 1906, the Midvale Steel Co. was the lowest bidder 
and received a contract for one-half the armor; the remainder 
of the armor was divided between the other two manufacturers 
at the Midvale price. Midvale average price, $344.50; Carnegie 
and Bethlehem, $365.50. 

5. In 1907 the Midvale Steel Co. was the lowest bidder on a 
specified tonnage. The department considered the other bids 
more advantageous, but awarded one-third of the armor to 
each manufacturer at the price of the lowest bidder. (See 
Appendix D.) 

6. In November, 1908, the Midvale Steel Co. was the lowest 
bidder by a slight margin and received a contract for one-third 
of the armor. Midvale average price, $449.75; Carnegie, $472.50; 
Bethlehem, . $451. 

7. In August, 1909, the Midvale Steel Co. was the lowest bid- 
der by a slight margin and received contract for one-third of the 
armor. Average price, same to all, $478. 

8. In December, 1910, bids were identical from all companies, 
except that Carnegie bid $10 lower per ton on class O armor. 
There was a slight difference in the bids on class E armor. Each 
manufacturer received contract for one-third of the armor. 
Average price, same to all, $504.60. 

9. In January, 1912, bids were identical, except for class B 
armor; each manufacturer received the contract for one-third of 
the armor. 

10. In February, 1913, bids differed by a few cents per ton; 
armor was divided equally among the three manufacturers, at 
the price of the lowest bidder, the Midvale Steel Co. 

11. In August, 1913, bids were opened for battleship No. 39. 
All companies submitted identical bids, which were the same as 
the price paid for armor under the contracts of the previous year. 
Revised bids were requested by the Navy Department and were 
submitted. The Midvale Steel Co. was the low bidder and was 
awarded contract for all the armor. They subsequently sublet 
one-third of this armor to each of the other manufacturers. 

12. In October, 1914, bids were opened for armor for battle- 
ships Nos. 40, 41, and 42. At the request of the Navy Depart- 
ment, the manufacturers submitted new bids on October 26. 
On that date the Midvale Steel Co. bid $427 per ton for class A 
armor for one ship. The department (Appendix E) offered 
the Midvale Steel Co. $425 per ton, which was accepted. 

13. In September, 1915, armor bids were opened, and the 
Carnegie Steel Co. was the lowest bidder by $10 a ton. Contract 
was awarded the Carnegie Steel Co. at $425 a ton, the same price 
as paid under the preceding contract. The Carnegie Steel Co. 
sublet one-third of the armor to each of the other manufacturers, 

Cras. B. McVay, Jr., 
Acting Secretary. 


EXTRACT FROM REPORT OF SECRETARY OF THD NAVY FOR YEAR 1900, 


On June 18 last the department gave notice throughout the 


country, by public advertisement, for bids for armor, naming 
August 10, 1900, for opening them. On that date they were 
publicly opened at the department. There were three bidders 
for armor and two for armor bolts and nuts. 

The bids for armor were the Carnegie Steel Co, (Ltd.), of 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; the Bethlehem Steel Co., of South Bethlehem, 
Pa.; and the Midvale Steel Co., of Philadelphia, Pa. 

The first two companies each bid the same, with the stipula- 
tion that their bids were for one-half the total quantity called 
for, and were not to be considered for any less quantity, deliv- 
eries to commence in six months. 

The Midvale Steel Co. made a sliding scale of bids for vary- 
ing quantities, qualifying their bids with a statement that none 
were to be considered unless the company received an order 
for 20,000 tons, deliveries to commence in 26 months. 

The armor first required—namely, 7,250 tons for the Maine 
class of battleships now under construction—manifestly could 
not be procured from the Midvale Steel Co., as it has no armor 
plant, and the department could not wait 26 months for first 
deliveries, which was probably sooner than they could have 
been made. While, therefore, the Midvale Steel Co. was the 
lowest bidder, its bid could not be availed of with respect to 
the armor required for the Maine class. Its bid was, however, 
practicable for armor other than that thus required; but if an 
award to that company were made the bids of the Carnegie and 
Bethlehem Cos. would necessarily, under the conditions accom- 
panying them, be lost to the department. 

Hence, the only way to obtain armor for the Maine class, 
under the bids as submitted, was to make an award of all the 


armor to the Carnegie and Bethlehem Cos., which were the 
highest bidders, or to give it all to the Midvale Co. and wait 
until the latter company could produce it. Neither of these 
ea was expedient, and consequently all the bids were 
rejected. 

Notwithstanding these facts, the department, in view of the 
good standing of the Midvale Steel Co. and the fact that it was 
the lowest bidder, was disposed to award to it some of the armor 
not required for a considerable time, if satisfactory arrange- 
ments could be made with It as to quantity and price, and with 
the other bidders as to supplying the remainder. To this end 
a call was issued for a conference of the three companies with 
the department, to take place October 2. They all announced 
their intention to be present. On the day appointed, however, 
no representatives of the Midvale Steel Co. appeared, but a 
communication was received from its attorneys stating that the 
company, which had, after the rejection of its bid, filed an appeal 
insisting on an award, withdrew its appeal and did not desire 
to be further considered in connection with the matter. Repre- 
sentatives of the Carnegie and Bethlehem Cos. appeared, and, 
they being the only bidders remaining in the field, negotiations 
were opened with them, 

NAvyY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF ORDNANCE, 
Washington, D. C., October 9, 9 1914. 
The MIDVALE STEEL Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Via Naval Inspector of Ordnance.) 


Reference: (a) Proposals for armor for battleships California, 
Mississippi, and Idaho, opened on the 7th instant. 

Inclosure (herewith): (a) Copy of this letter for naval 
inspector of ordnance. 

Sms: 1, The department and the bureau had expected a ma- 
terial reduction in the price of armor, in consideration of the 
fact that the department's requirements at this time were so 
large as to keep all of the armor plants at full capacity for 
over a year. This has not been the case heretofore, and if the 
prices paid were fair ones under the scant orders formerly 
given, those bid on the 7th must be in excess of a fair price, 
since the circumstances under which the new armor must be 
made are more favorable as to cost than has been the case 
heretofore. 

2. The Secretary would be pleased to consult a representative 
or representatives of your firm on Monday next, October 12, 
at 1.30 p. m. in regard to the armor bids. 

Respectfully, 
J. STRAUSS, 
Chief of Bureau. 
Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, October 19, 191}. 
The MIDVALE STEEL Co., 
Philadelphta, Pa. 

Sms: The department has determined to hold the award of 
contract for elasses “B” and “O” armor in abeyance for the 
present. 

It is requested that your company consider carefully the 
question of Classes A1 and “A2” armor and submit, by 
letter, your lowest supplementary bid for these two classes by 
the 26th instant, in order that the matter may be finally 
determined. 

Respectfully, 
JoserHus DANIELS, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


THE CARNEGIE STEEL Co.(Lrp.), 
GENERAL OFFICES, CARNEGIE BUILDING, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., November 11, 1896. 
Joun G. A. LEISHMAN, President. 


Dran Sm: In our respects of June 23, 1896, we stated that as 
soon as a meeting of our principal partners could be held that 
we should advise you further in reply to your favor of June 
18. This meeting has just been held, and as the result thereof 
we beg to state that we regret to be compelled to decline any 
request you make, but believe that upon due reflection you will 
see that it is impossible for us te open the details of our private 
business to the eyes of our competitors and to the world. 

The cost of making armor is not to be found in the details 
at the shops, upon which your officers have estimated. Permit 
us to show you three, among the many elements of cost, which 
they did not take tnto account: 

First. The apa we have invested in our armor plant is, as 
stated by our Mr. Carnegie in his eyidence before the Senate 
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Naval Committee, fully $3,000,000. We charged to this account 
in our books only $2.500,000, the amount paid out; but we 
ourselves contributed fully $500,000. ° No charge was made for 
the ground, railway connections, etc. The water supply is taken 
from our other works; so also are the electric light and power 
eurrents; no charge was made for the proportion of these 
plants necessary for the armor-plate plant. We charged noth- 
ing for superintendence, nor for interest during construction. 
All of these are legitimate charges and bring the total cost up 
to something over $3,000,000. 

We began making armor plate in October, 1891, and have 
made to August 1, 1896, 11,089 tons of armor, The interest 
upon our investment, $180,000 per year, in five years amounts 
to $900,000, or $81.53 per ton of armor. 

Second. The estimate made by your officers took no account 
of maintenance of plant. This can not be estimated at less 
than 5 per cent per annum, which makes $150,000 per year, or 
for tive years $750,000, amounting to $67.94 per ton of armor. 

Third. The armor plant is practically useless except for the 
making of armor, therefore when the Navy is finished, say, 10 
years hence, we have to face a probable loss of the cost of the 
plant, $3,000,000. Even if the salvage amounts to $500,000 we 
have a loss of $2,500,000, equaling in 15 years $166,666 per an- 
num, or $75.49 per ton of armor. 

This will make items of cost which were not taken into ac- 
count in the estimate of your officers as follows: 

Interest on plant per ton of armor 881. 53 


Maintenance of plant per ton of armor 67. 94 
by abandonment of plant when Navy shall have 7. 49 


been completed per ton of armor 

To the above should be added the cost of working aie 
which varies greatly, as works may be run fully, Hy, 
or not at all; but estimated at $1,000,000 average the cost 
a A | ee ae Se — ͤ ͤä— 


$224. 96 


25. 00 
Making a total of————— . 249. 96 


It is because of these and other facts that we do not hesitate 
to say that the manufacture of armor is not, and can not be 
made, a permanently satisfactory investment of capital even at 
the prices charged per ton. 

We did not seek the Government order for armor; the Govern- 
ment sought us; and after declining when invited we finally 
agreed reluctantly to undertake the task, simply because the 
Government could not get armor for the ships which were upon 
the stocks waiting for it. í 

If the Government now desires to undertake the manufacture 
of armor for itself, we shall only be too happy to sell our plant 
to it at cost. It is in splendid order, and we refer you to your 
experts as to whether it is not far more efficient now than when 
new, as we have continually made improvements upon it. 

The plant can remain where it is, and we will undertake to 
furnish the steel in the ingot at a price to be fixed by three 
arbitrators, or we will remove the plant and erect it at any 
point designated by the Government; also erect the additional 
plant for the making of the steel. We will superintend this 
and start the works. and continue to operate them until they 
produee armor successfully, and for all this we will only ask 
the Government to pay the actual cost. 

We undertake also to teach the Government officials how to 
make such armor as we are now supplying you, which, as you 
know, holds the world's record. 

Having gone into this business primarily to help the Govern- 
ment when it could not obtain armor, we submit to you and to 
Congress. that we have some claim upon the Government to 
take our plant at cost, and we hope this proposition will meet 
with favor. 

We make about 150,000 tons of finished steel per month 
and the two or three hundred tons of armor we make per month 
demand greater attention and give more trouble than all the 
150,000. tons. We shail be delighted if the Government will let 
us out of the armor business, We can use the capital in several 
lines of our business to better and permanent advantage. 

Yours, truly, 


THE CARNEGIE Street Co. (Leb.), 
JohN G. A. LEISHMAN, President, 
By L. S. PHIPPS. 
To Hon. HILARY A. HERBERT, 
Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr President, as chairman of the Naval 
Committee and as a Senator from South Carolina, I have natu- 
rally feit deep interest in whatever concerns the Charleston 
Navy Yard, and have done all I reasonably could for its devel- 
opment since its establishment. Naturally, too, all items relat- 
ing to the Charleston yard in this appropriation bill are looked 


on with suspicion.and keen interest by all Senators, both those 
who are interested in the Navy and others. I hope the Senate 
will listen to me patiently while I explain and justify what is 
being done for the Charleston Navy Yard in the appropriation 
bill we have under consideration. The impression has been 
tried to be created—and the statement has often enough been 
circulated to gain credence in some quarters—that the Charles- 
ton Navy Yard is on shallow water, unapproachable, and badly 
located originally, and has only been kept alive by Senator 
TILLMAN’s influence in the Senate. Its enemies outside of Con- 
gress—and some inside—have been numerous and very vicious 
and unscrupulous in their attacks on it. The ignorance about 
this yard is lamentable, although the facts are in public docu- 
ments and easily accessible to anybody not too lazy to look for 
them. Some people prefer to repeat the lies they have read 
rather than seek the truth and learn for themselves what are 
the facts and real conditions. 

The Charleston Navy Yard is located on the Cooper River, 5 
miles above the city of Charleston, which is itself 7 miles from 
the entrance to the harbor, making the yard 12 miles from the 
sea. It is entirely landlocked and the entrance to the harbor is 
defended by forts which would make it impossible for any 
battleship to approach near enough to shell either the city or the 
yard. It was located by a board of naval officers, and the his- 
tory of its location and the causes for its being transferred 
from Port Royal can be found in Senate Document No. 86, 
Fifty-sixth Congress, second session. So much for that. 

The Coast Survey charts will show that there is deep water 
all the way from the bar, 12 miles away, to and above the navy 
yard, but there are two mud banks opposite Drum Island and 
a sharp bend in the channel above it which render dredging 
necessary in order for battleships to reach the yard without 
running the risk of getting aground. This was contemplated 
when the yard was established. The House of Representatives 
incorporated $175,000 in this bill, before sending it to the Sen- 
ate, for dredging Cooper River, and the Army Engineer's Re- 
port (H. Doc. 947, Gist Cong., 2d sess.) shows that for this 
money the two mud banks can be removed and a channel pro- 
vided through which the largest battleships we now have or 
are ever likely to build can steam to the navy yard from the 
open sea without a tug at any stage of the tide. The facts in 
regard to this item were presented by Mr. WHaLEy, the Repre- 
sentative from the Charleston district, and the arguments were 
so strong in their character and the proof so indisputable that 
the item was included in spite of the solid opposition of the 
Rivers and Harbors: Committee, under Mr. SPARKMAN. 

That committee refused to listen to any pleas as to the neces- 
sity from a naval point of view and refused positively to insert 
the item in their bill. This dredging will have twofold benefit: 
It will be for the benefit of commerce and for the benefit of 
the Navy, too. There are mercantile establishments above the 
Navy Yard on the Cooper River, mostly engaged in the lumber 
and timber industry, and vessels drawing 26 feet of water can 
go to them now. 

There can be no reasonable objection to having this dredg- 
ing provided for in the naval appropriation bill, although it 
benefits commerce, too. I remember in 1902 and 1903 the naval 
appropriation bill carried appropriations amounting to about 
$750,000. for the blowing off of Hendersons Point at the entrance 
to the Portsmouth Navy Yard. The harbor at Portsmouth has 
a deep and narrow entrance and the tide rushes in and rushes 
out with a very swift current. The bay is like a bottle, the 
entrance being the neck. Before this rock was removed it 
was decidedly dangerous for large ships to enter. It was 
thought by the Navy Department that in the interest of the 
Navy Hendersons Point should be removed; therefore we ap- 
propriated money for it. We removed rock at Portsmouth and 
we now propose to remove mud at Charleston. 

It has been charged by unscrupulous slanderers in news- 
papers that Senator Hale and Senator TILLMAN had a mutual 
understanding to take care of the Portsmouth and Charleston 
Navy Yards. A bigger falsehood was never uttered. Senator 
Hale was not that sort of a statesman, and I can swear that 
I never said a word to him about the Portsmouth Navy Yard, 
or the Charleston Navy Yard either, along the lines of mutual 
understanding. There never have been the least symptom of 
“you tickle me and I'll tickle you.” Both navy yards can 
stand on their merits, and need no such support. While Ports- 
mouth is in New Hampshire, the site of the navy yard is in 
Maine, and to that extent the navy yard has been cared for, as 
far as senatorial influence ever cares for any navy yard, by 
four Senators rather than two. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
just a word? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Yes. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. The appropriation for the removal of 
Hendersons Point was offered by me first, and without consul- 


tation with former Senator Hale. It was offered by me as 
an amendment to the river and harbor bill. It was not received 
favorably by the committee having that bill in charge, but they 
suggested that it more properly belonged to the naval appro- 
priation bill. I then offered it to the naval appropriation bill, 
and it was accepted and became a part of that law; so that the 
Senator is absolutely right when he says that there was no 
collusion or suggestion of a trade between Portsmouth and 
Charleston in regard to this matter. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Now, why the appropriation of a million and 
eighty-five thousand dollars for the lengthening of the dry dock? 
Ihe reasons are cogent and easy to give. There is nowhere in 
the United States a dock where a battle cruiser of such type as 
we propose to build can be taken care of. We have provided 
for four battle crnisers—the House wanted five—and it is vitally 


important that we should prepare docks to take care of them. 


after they are constructed. It will take three years to build the 
cruisers and three or four years to construct the docks. The 
Charleston dock is deep enough, and wide enough, too, to ac- 
commodate battle cruisers or any other ships we have, and that 
dock can be lengthened sufficiently in 18 months to accommo- 
date any battle cruiser we now contemplate building. There- 
fore, it seems to me a very wise and necessary step to take to 
have this dock so lengthened that it can accommodate battle 
cruisers, those we now have and those we expect to build. 
That is what this item is for. 

It will take $3,500,000 to build a new dry dock long enough 
to take a battle cruiser, while the lengthening of this old dock 
only requires $1,085,000, and the $175,000 to dredge the channel. 
making a total of $1,260,000, giving us a dry dock as long as 
any we need have in only 18 months, accessible at all stages 
of the tide and capable of docking the largest ship we now 
have or are likely to build any time soon. 

The accompanying memorandum prepared by Admiral Har- 
ris, Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, and one of the 
most accomplished engineers in the United States or anywhere 
else, tells all about the battle cruisers, and the docking facili- 
ties on both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. I ask to have it 
inserted in the Record at the end of my remarks without read- 
ing, unless Senators want to have it read, so that access to it 
can be had, I ask to have it inserted in large type, so that it 
will be easier to read. The fine print in which such papers 
usually appear is very trying. to my eyes, and I presume the 
eyes of many others are not much better than mine. 

I trust that when my critics have read what I have said 
to-day they will have the decency and sense of fairness to ac- 
knowledge the error of their ways and the lack of information 
about the Charleston Navy Yard, And I hope those newspapers 
that have industriously circulated the stories about the mud 
at Charleston and the inability of our ships to reach the yard 
will print the actual facts, as I have stated them, and cease 
their slanderous stories about Charleston and me. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I can not allow this bill to go 
to passage without expressing my thanks and appreciation to 
the members of the Senate Naval Committee for the hearty co- 
operation and assistance they have given me in its preparation 
and passage, especially to Senators Swanson and Loper. We 
have all worked together harmoniously ; and if the bill is a good 
one, as I believe it is, credit is due to them more, perhaps, than 
to myself. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection the matter re- 
ferred to by the Senator from South Carolina will be printed 
in the Recor in large type. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

MEMORANDUM FOR SENATOR TILLMAN BY ADMIRAL HARRIS, CUIEF OF THE 
BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS, 
“May 15, 1916. 

“Tt is evidently the intention to provide for the construction 
of seyeral battle cruisers in the present naval act. The con- 
sensus of naval expert opinion is that the provision of such a 
type of vessel in our Navy is essential for naval preparedness. 
Battle cruisers have played an important part in such naval 
actions as have taken place in the present European war, notably 
off the South American coast in the sinking of the Scharnhorst 
and Gneisenau of the German squadron by the squadron under 
Admiral Sturdee; the action in the North Sea between the two 
squadrons of German and British battle cruisers, and various 
raids on the coast of England by German battle cruisers. 

The essential elements of this type of ship are great speed and 
large gun power. To secure these requirements large displace- 
ment, and especially length, are involved. The battle cruisers 
that will be provided for in the present naval act will be at least 
850 feet in length, more than 200 feet longer than the largest 
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dreadnaught battleships that we have ever planned. It is ap- 
parently mandatory that we should embark at once on this type 
of naval construction, involving an unprecedented jump in the 
length of naval vessels. 

“The naval dry docks that we have at the present have 
been designed and built for docking battleships, and when they 
were authorized and laid down no one even thought of the possi- 
bility of having to provide for docking vessels as long as these 
battle cruisers will be. As a consequence of this new develop- 
ment in naval architecture, there is not now a dry dock in the 
United States that is long enough to dock these ships when they 
are completed and in commisston. 

“ We are building a dry dock at Pearl Harbor in the Hawaiian 
Islands which is to be 1,000 feet long, but they have had a great 
deal of trouble with this dock in the past, and the chances are 
that its construction will be a difficult and slow process, and it 
may not be completed and ready for use in time to receive these 
battle cruisers upon their completion. 

“The State of Massachusetts, for its own commercial ends 
and also as a patriotic act, for which the State is entitled to 
great credit, is building a dry dock over 1,000 feet long in Bos- 
ton. They expect to have it completed in 1919, but there is no 
assurance that it will be completed then; in fact, there is no 
assurance that they may not change their mind and discontinue 
its construction. In other words, it is a matter under the con- 
trol of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and not under the 
Federal Government or the Navy’s control. 

“The Union Iron Works, of San Francisco, Cal., has, under 
authority of an act of Congress, entered into a contract with 
the Navy Department for the use of a dry dock 1,000 feet long 
that they are to build in San Francisco, Under the terms of this 
contract the dry dock is to be completed within two years from 
now. However, while having the usual assurances of a contract 
of this character, we have no direct control of many other things 
which I foresee and still many more things which I do not fore- 
see, that may happen and prevent the completion of this dry 
dock in that time, or even at all. 

“A dry dock 1,000 feet long is being constructed and is well 
advanced at Balboa, Panama, Canal Zone, and will probably be 
ready for use in a few months from now. 

“We are going to authorize the construction of at least four 
battle cruisers involving a cost between seventy-five and eighty 
million dollars, and they will probably be completed and in com- 
mission in about three years from now. In the ordinary course 
of events—that is, in peaceable times just for practice and cruis- 
ing, a ship like that must be docked regularly—that is, once or 
twice a year—for scraping and painting; otherwise her bottom 
becomes foul and is covered with barnacles and marine growth 
and she becomes heavy and difficult to propel through thé water 
and loses her speed, the most essential requirement of a battle 
cruiser. Or even worse, if the ship runs aground or gets into a 
collision she must be taken into a dry dock to be repaired. But 
principally we are going to build these battle cruisers to have 
them ready for use in case we should get into difficulties with 
some other nation, and to use them in that way means to use 
them in battle, and we must expect to have some of them 
injured under water by gunfire or by torpedoes, just as has 
happened with the British battle cruiser Tiger in the North 
Sea action, and when so injured they are, of course, useless until 
they can be taken into some dry dock and be repaired, so that if 
you do not make provision for the dry docks for these ships it is 
useless to build them. In fact, if you build them without pro- 
viding dry docks for them you might lose one or more of them 
through collision or battle damage, where otherwise you could 
have saved them and made them ready again for service if you 
had had foresight enough to provide dry docks convenient and 
close to where the accident or damage occurred. 

„Now, a new dry dock of the large size required would cost 
about $4,000,000, and this is a great deal of money; but, even 
so, it is only a fractional part of the cost of a single battle 
cruiser. It takes as long, or longer, under the most favorable 
conditions to build a dry dock than it will take to build one 
of these battle cruisers. 

“We are going to build these battle cruisers; we have not 
a naval dry dock completed that will dock them. By the time 
they are completed we will undoubtedly have the Panama dry 
dock ready for them. We may have the dry dock at Pearl 
Harbor ready for them, but that is not certain. If things go 
well and the State of Massachusetts and the Union Iron Works 
do not change their minds about it, we may have the Boston State 
dry dock and the Union Iron Works dock at San Francisco 
ready for them. If the present naval act provides for a new 
dry dock at Norfolk and at Philadelphia, we will surely have 
those docks ready some day; but, considering our past expe- 
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rience on dry-dock construction, I am not far off in predicting 
that they will not be ready in time to dock these battle cruisers. 

“Just picture the situation that we may be in with four of 
these magnificent, costly vessels, and the only place that we 
can take them for docking and repair will be the dry dock at 
Panama, or, even if things go well at Pearl Harbor, they will 
only then have the choice of being docked in Panama or in the 
middle of the Pacific—the Hawalian Islands, That means that 
whether we like it or not and even if it does not fit in with 
our plans of strategy our squadron of battle cruisers will have 
to be kept in the Pacific Ocean or on the Caribbean Sea, or at 
least will have to go there twice a year to be looked after for 
repairs. In case we should need them for the ultimate pur- 
pose for which they are built—to use against an enemy—with 
the possibility of being damaged and requiring immediate re- 
pairs to save them from sinking, we would have to select an 
obliging enemy, who would be willing to fix the scene of naval 
combat in the vicinity of either the Panama Canal or the Pearl 
Harbor dry dock; and, of course, our friendly enemy would be 
as familiar with our predicament as we are, and would undoubt- 
edly be disobliging enough to insist on fighting at some place 
other than would suit our convenience, 

“ If the dry dock that is to be built by the Union Iron Works, 
of San Francisco, Cal, were completed we would be somewhat 
better off In the Pacific zone, and if the dry dock being built 
by the State of Massachusetts in Boston is completed, this 
would help us a lot in the North Atlantic, so that we would 
probably have the choice of taking these battle cruisers for 
docking either to Boston or to Panama, and these two places 
are over 2,500 miles apart, so that if you had a badly damaged 
battle cruiser between these points it would be quite a trip for 
her, in her injured condition, to reach either dock, with a good 
chance that she would sink before you could get her into one 
of these ports. 

“ The Secretary of the Navy recognized this condition, as shown 
by his statement before the House Naval Committee, on pages 
8592, 3593, and 3594 of the published statement of his hearings, 
in which he urges the construction of a 1,000-foot dry dock at 
Norfolk, and also suggests that it is desirable to lengthen the 
Puget Sound dock, and construct 1,000-foot docks at New York 
and Philadelphia. He shows in his statement that we are 
hardly warranted in embarking on the construction of battle 
cruisers unless the dry docks for their docking and repair are 
also immediately provided for. But he also states, as I have 
just told you, that it takes longer to build a dry dock than it 
does to build a battle cruiser, so that any belated action that 
we might take in making appropriations for the construction of 
the dry docks that he recommends, namely, at Norfolk and 
Philadelphia, will not insure that these docks will be com- 
pleted when the battle cruisers are completed. They probably 
will not be ready for these battle cruisers until they have been 
in commission and sailing at sea for a year or so. 

“But even with the completion of the Norfolk dock, I want 
to invite your attention to the fact that the distance from Nor- 
folk to Panama is nearly 2,100 miles, so that if we should have a 
fleet action take place between Norfolk and Panama the in- 
jured ships would have to take quite a long trip to get to either 
dock, and everyone familiar with the sea knows of the risks 
of taking an injured ship around Cape Hatteras, and that if 
we had a dry dock on the Atlantic coast south of Cape Hatteras 
they would not take the chance of trying to take her around the 
cape, and such a dry dock under these’ conditions would very 
likely mean the saving of one or two of such ships from sinking. 

“ Of course one dry dock will afford all the necessary docking 
facilities for a great many ships for ordinary painting and re- 
pairing, although in the case of an injury, such, for instance, as 
happened to the Arkansas when she ran aground, that ship may 
be in the dry dock and prevent its use for other ships for several 
months. But even so, two, or at the most three, of the big dry 
docks at one place would supply all of the docking facilities that 
we would need if we could keep our ships in the general vicinity 
of this place; but we can not do that. We have a long coast line. 
The theater of our future naval actions may be in the Pacific, 
any place in the Atlantic, in the Caribbean Sea, or in the Gulf, 
and we must provide docks and dockyards with that end in view. 

We have a dry dock in the Charleston Harbor at the navy 
yard, and it is wide and deep enough to receive battle cruisers 
or battleships of the larger size; but it is not long enough; its 
length is such that it-can not take ships over 545 feet long. It 
is possible to extend this dry dock to such a length that it will 
take ships 900 feet long, and the natural conditions down there 
are such that this could be done very economically and expedi- 
tiously. The Bureau of Yards and Docks estimates the cost of 
this lengthening at $1,085,000, and states that the construction 
involves no momentous problems, as the entire site is underlain 
by a stratum of marl of great thickness. This dock could be 


lengthened so that it could dock battle cruisers and the whole 
project carried out and completed within a year and one-half; 
at least that is what the chief of that bureau tells me, and the 
work could be so performed that the dock would not be out of 
use for docking during the entire lengthening period except for 
about three months, when connection would be made between 
the extension and the old dock. This process of lengthening was 
followed out at Norfolk a few years ago, and that dock was in 
use com the entire period of lengthening except for three 
months. 

“It is desirable now to build dry docks of the same length and 
width as the locks of the Panama Canal; that is, 110 feet wide 
by 1,000 feet long. It is not practical to extend the dry dock at 
Charleston to a length of 1,000 feet, because there is a large and 
handsome power house In the way, and it would be necessary to 
destroy this building in order to make the dock 1,000 feet long, 
and that, of course, is not advisable. However, it could be built 
925 feet long, so that it would take a 900-foot ship, which Is a 
greater length than, I am informed, will be required for these 
battle cruisers. The cost of a new dry dock 1,000 feet long at 
Charleston, or any other place, would be nearly $4,000,000, and 
it would undoubtedly require at least four years to build it. But 
we have an opportunity at Charleston now to lengthen the pres- 
ent dock so that it will answer the purpose of docking battle 
cruisers at a cost of about a quarter of the cost of a new dock 
and be ready in a year and one-half, or long before the battle 
cruisers will be launched and in commission. This is the only 
yard that we can do this at, as the naval dry docks on the At- 
lantic coast at Boston and Philadelphia are too narrow and 
shallow. The large dry dock at New York can not be length- 
ened; they have not the space; and the dry dock at Norfolk 
has already been lengthened as much as it is practicable to 
lengthen it. 

“If we are going to build these battle cruisers—and I take it 
we are, and I, for one, am in favor of building them—we should 
have a dry dock on the Atlantic coast south of Hatteras capable 
of docking them; and above all things, we should have a dry 
dock on the Atlantic coast ready to receive them when they are 
launched, and the only way of surely securing such a dry dock 
for them is to lengthen the dry dock at Charleston, because the 
conditions down there are such that this can be done before 
these ships are afloat; and besides, it will only involve an ex- 
penditure considerably less than one-third of the cost of a new 
dry dock.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the final passage 
of the bill, on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement of my pair and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. COLT (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as heretofore, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I make the same 
announcement about the transfer of my pair that I made on 
the last vote, and vote “ yea.” 


Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as heretofore, I vote “ nay.” 
Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I make the 


same announcement as heretofore in regard to my pair and its 
transfer, and vote “yea.” I take this occasion to announce that 
the senior Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman] has re- 
quested me to say that if he had been present he would have 
voted in accordance with the recommendations of the committee, 
and that he is in favor of the passage of this bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I voted 
for the House program as against the Senate program, and think 
that should have prevailed. But recognizing the fact that this 
is one of the great supply bills, and that the majority must con- 
trol, and that the bill must be passed 

Mr. GALLINGER. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I raise the point of order 
that debate is out of order. Nothing is in order but the calling 
of the roll. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is one of the unfortunate 
rules of the Senate. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (continuing). I vote “yea.” If the Sen- 
ator had waited a moment he would have heard my vote. 

Mr. PENROSE. It would not have made any difference. 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). Repeating the 
announcement heretofore made, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. REED. Making the same announcement that I made on 
the last roll call as to my pair and its transfer, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce that the 
junior Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] is paired with 
the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr, CLARKE]. 
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Mr. POMERENE. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Sautszvny]. 
He is paired with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Court]. 

The result was announced—yeas 71, nays 8, as follows: 


YEAS—71. 
Ashurst Harding Newlands Smith, Ga. 
Bankhead Hardwick Oliver Smith, Md. 
Beckham Hollis Overman Smith, 8. C. 
Borah Husting Owen Smoot 
Brad. James Page Sterling 
Brandegee Johnson, Me. Penrose Stone 
Broussard Johnson, S. Dak. Phelan Swanson 
Bryan Jones Pittman Taggart 
Chamberlain Kenyon Poindexter Thompson 
Chilton ern Pomerene Tillman 
Clark, Wyo. Lane Ransdell Townsend 
Colt Lee, Md Reed Underwood 
Culberson Lewis Robinson Wadsworth 
Cummins Lodge Shafroth Walsh 
Dillingham Martin, Va n Warren 
du Pont Martine, Shields Weeks 
Fletcher yers Simmons Wiliams 
Gallinger Nelson Smith, Ariz. 

NAYS—8. 
Clap) Gronna Norris Vardaman 
Curt La Follette Thomas Works 

NOT VOTING—16. 

Catron Gore Lippitt Saulsbury 
Clarke, Ark. Hitchcock MeCumber Sherman 
Fall liughes McLean Smith, Mich. 
Gof Lea, Tenn. O'Gorman Sutherland 


So the bill was passed. 

Mr. SWANSON. I move that the Senate request a confer- 
ence with the House of Representatives on the bill and amend- 
ments, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. TILLMAN, Mr. Swanson, and Mr. Loben conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I ask leave to report back favor- 
ably from the Committee on Appropriations the bill (H. R. 
17053) making additional appropriations for the Public Health 
Service for the fiscal year 1917, and I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill. I will explain to the 
Senate that it is an emergency appropriation for the relief of 
the infantile paralysis epidemic and some epidemies of typhoid 
fever. The bill has passed the House and it is estimated for 
as an emergency appropriation, and I ask that it be considered 
by unanimous consent. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following additional sums are appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the ury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the Public Health Service for the fiscal year 1917, namely; 

For additional assistant surgeons, 850.000. 

Interstate Quarantine rvice : For cooperation with State and mu- 
nicipal health authorities in the prevention of the spread of contagious 
and infectious diseases in interstate traffic, 885.000. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 


dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
ARMY APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of House bill 16460, the Army appropriation 
bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 16460) mak- 
ing appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1917, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Military Affairs with amendments, 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like to address myself to the junior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surru] and call his atten- 
tion to a notice given by him on July 14, 1916, and appearing 
on the calendar of business, that following the passage of the 
naval appropriation bill he would move the consideration of the 
immigration bill. Perhaps the Senator has forgotten that notice, 
and I wanted to call his attention to it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. No, Mr. President. The fact 


had been brought to my attention that the Army appropriation 
bill was to be taken up; but the real facts in the case are that 
there seemed to be some understanding—certainly on this side— 
to the effect that these bills should first be passed. 

Mr. PENROSE. Which bills? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The appropriation bills, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I did not yield for the 
purpose—— { 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. For that reason I have not 
called it up. I do not want the Senator to understand that I 
am derelict in my duty about the immigration bill. This Senate 
will have a chance to vote on it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I did not yield to the 
Senator to raise a discussion with reference to the immigration 
bill. The Army bill is before the Senate, and I shall insist upon 
its consideration. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask leave to make three reports 
from the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator hav- 
ing the bill in charge whether there is going to be an adjourn- 
ment this evening and we are to have a morning hour to-morrow, 
or whether the Senate is to take a recess? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. At the request of quite a number of 
Senators—and I think there is a sort of an understanding to that 
effect—I am going to ask, at the proper time, that the Senate 
adjourn until to-morrow morning. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then it seems to me that the Senators having 
morning business ought to leave it until the morning hour, and 
let us proceed now with the Army bill. ' 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMOOT. I object. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask that the formál reading of the 
bill be dispensed with, and that it be taken up for the purpose 
of considering the Senate committee amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon asks 
unanimous consent that the formal reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with, and that the bill be read for committee amendments, 
the amendments of the committee to be first considered. With- 
out objection, it will be so ordered. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, just a moment. If that is to be 
taken as unanimous consent, I want to object to it. If it is 
simply a motion, I am willing that it should pass pro forma, as 
the motions pass, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the only way it can be done. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I was putting it in the usual form. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It can not be done by a motion. It 
poy ben ee consent to dispense with the formal reading 
of the A 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no purpose in it except to save 
time.. I assumed that Senators had read the House bill. 

Mr. CLAPP. I will be very frank with the Senator. It is 
desired to make a motion and give a notice before this bill is 
adopted. If the reading of the amendments is likely to take 
10 or 15 minutes, I will make no objection to the Senator's re- 
quest for unanimous consent. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, It will take that long. 

Mr. CLAPP. Very well. I withdraw the objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the re- 
quest of the Senator from Oregon is granted. The Secretary will 
read the bill for committee amendments, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, before the reading of 
the bill is proceeded with, I desire to make a very brief state- 
ment in reference to the subject matter thereof. 

The bill as it was reported to the House of Representatives 
appropriated $157,223,246.10. There was added during its con- 
sideration by the House of Representatives $30,365,800, and 
there was deducted $5,285,690, leaving a net increase of 
825.080.110. As it finally passed the House it carried an ap- 
propriation of $182,808,356.10. The increases recommended by 
the Senate—and I call the attention of Senators to the report 
that came from the committee with the bill—amounted to 
$154,053,794, and the decreases recommended by the committee 
amounted to $5,758,140, leaving a net increase recommended by 
the Senate committee of $148,295,654. So that the total of the 
bill as reported to the Senate is $830,599,010.10. 

Mr. President, that seems like a very large increase, and, as 
a matter of fact, it is; but the conditions under which the bill 
was reported to the House not only changed materially from 
time to time in the course of the consideration of it by the 
House committee and in the course of its consideration by the 
House and its passage, but they had changed very materially at 
the time it was taken up for consideration by the Senate com- 
mittee. When the House began consideration of the bill on 
the 20th day of March there had been no law enacted for the 
reorganization of the Army. There had been no consideration 
given to the federalization of the National Guard. 

When the bill finally passed the House of Representatives on 
June 26, 1916, the Army reorganization bill had just passet 
Congress, but the House of Representatives did not have reliable 
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and full estimates based upon that reorganization, nor upon the 
expenses of the National Guard, nor practically any of the mat- 
ters that had been included and required by the terms of the 
reorganization act of June 3, 1916. So while the Senate in- 
creases to this bill seem exorbitant, and without explanation 
serious, Senators can very readily see that the increases are 
due to the fact that the Army had been reorganized just before 
the House bill passed, the National Guard had been federalized, 
and immediately thereafter the Regulars and the National 
Guard were mobilized for use on the border. So the necessities 
of the situation compelled the Senate committee to meet the con- 
ditions as they actually existed and without any regard to the 
mere possibilities of the future. 

Mr. President, I desire to say here that there seems to be a 
very serious misapprehension upon the part of some of our 
friends, in and out of Congress, in claiming that the committees 
of Congress and Members of Congress have been chasing a sort 
of shadow, that they have been frightened into taking 
steps looking to preparedness without any foundation for it, 
and really apprehending a danger which did not exist. Let 
me say to you, Mr. President, that that has not been the fact 
with reference to the Military Affairs Committee of the Senate. 
I do not think I have the reputation of being easily frightened, 
unless it be that I am timid about making a speech to the 
Senate, 

I can assure the Senate in all that I have done, both with 
respect to the reorganization of the Army and with respect to 
this appropriation, has been done cooly and deliberately and 
with a view single to the best interests of the country, and I 
am satisfied that the Military Affairs Committee who are men 
of sound and discriminating judgment have acted in the 
same way and upon the same theory. As an evidence of that, 
we have three gentlemen on that committee who went through 
the Civil War on the side of the Union forces and one who 
served as a soldier of the Confederacy. I have never at any 
time seen either or any of these gentlemen, or in fact, any of 
the members of the committee frightened into hasty action with 
reference to a proper reorganization of the Army or of making 
appropriations necessary to support that Army when re- 
organized. 

I deny the charge, Mr. President, which has been suggested 
here from time to time, and sometimes in other places that 
Members of Congress who favor preparation for national de- 
fense have acted in ignorance of the situation in this country, 
or that Members thereof have been acting as the subservient 
tools of munition factories in order to impose taxation upon 
the people. 

Mr. President, it would seem that the only wise and honest 
people in America are the men who have opposed any program 
of preparation for national defense. I do not question the 
motives of the gentlemen who pretend to this claim. I credit 
them with having acted in perfect good faith in opposing any- 
thing that looked either to the reorganization of the Army or 
the increase of the Navy or in providing increased appropria- 
tions for the Army itself. : 

I have never at any time made any charges against these 
gentlemen, and I deny the suggestion that we have been be- 
fogged or “ jobbed,” as one Senator has expressed it, by those 
interested in the sale of munitions of war and other imple- 
ments of destruction. 

Mr. President, there have been eminent gentlemen in all the 
history of our country who have been opposed to the mainte- 
nance of an Army or Navy or anything looking toward 
better preparation for national defense. In Revolutionary 
days there were distinguished gentlemen who opposed anything 
like preparation for defense against the British. There have 
been men during the whole life of this Republic who before 
every war have opposed anything looking to placing our country 
in a position where it could defend itself. These gentlemen in 
Revolutionary days were called Tories, and if their wishes had 
been acceded to, America would to-day be a colony of the 
British Crown. 

These same gentlemen in the Continental Congress opposed 
the appropriation of money to properly raise, equip, and outfit 
an army for the purposes of defence. Washington realized it, 
but it took the Continental Congress three or four years to 
understand that unless something were done to assist the 
Colonial troops and the militia of the country in the fight they 
were making against Great Britain, defeat must inevitably be 
the result of our war with the mother country. Finally, with 
all this opposition by distinguished pacificists of that day, Mr. 
President, Congress finally concluded that unless the control of 
the forces and the handling of the armies in this country were 
placed in the hands of one man there was no question as to 
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what would be the result of that controversy. As has been 
said here to-day by the distinguished Senator from Connecticut 
IMr. BRANDEGEE] and in substance the other day by another 
distinguished Senator, but for the fact that Great Britain had 
other things to look after about the time she had that war and 
the war of 1812 with us, we would have been defeated anyhow. 

Every one knows, Mr. President, that but for the sudden and 
auspicious appearance of the French off Chesapeake Bay in the 
last days of the Revolution Washington’s army, exhausted as it 
was, would have been overcome by the enemy. 

Mr. President, the same condition of things existed in 1812. 
There were distinguished gentlemen then as now who opposed 
anything like a preparation for the national defense. The same 
arguments were made then as now. ‘The ghost of militarism 
frightened them then as now. I am not criticising the attitude 
of the gentlemen who are opposed to placing our country in a 
proper position of defending itself against any foe, whether 
within or without. They have a right to their opinion. I am 
simply calling attention to the facts of history. 

Similar conditions existed in 1845. If Senators will take the 
trouble to look over the records preceding the Congresses when 
these wars came upon us they will find the same arguments 
against preparedness were made then as now. The speeches of 
John Randolph and others in 1800 and 1811 were along the same 
line, opposing anything like the maintenance of an army in this 
country because it endangered the country and its institutions 
and was likely to cultivate a spirit of militarism. 

So in 1861. The same conditions existed then and the same 
kind of speeches were made in opposition to taking steps to 
maintain an army that would enable the United States to pre- 
serve the Union and to protect itself. The distinguished gen- 
tlemen at that time who opposed the maintenance of an army 
were called copperheads, and their opposition to the prosecution 
of the war was pretty effective. There are copperheads to-day, 
Mr. President, who are placing every obstacle in the way of our 
distinguished President, whether his- policies be for peace or 
for preparation for emergencies of war. 

If the men who advocated preparedness prior to 1861 had been 
listened to, there would have been no defeat like that at the first 
Battle of Bull Run, when the Union Army fled in disgrace and 
in utter rout. The Civil War, which was prolonged for four or 
five long years, with the sacrifice of millions of treasure and 
thousands of lives, would have been ended in six months. I 
think that is the consensus of opinion amongst men who under- 
stood the situation in those days. 

Now, I have no criticism to make of my friends who differ 
from me about this matter, Mr. President. There is not a man 
in the Senate for whom I have a higher regard than the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre], but I 
want to resent just as strongly as I can his suggestion that 
those who favor preparedness are either knaves or fools. And 
yet I had rather be placed in the category of a knave and be 
prepared when an emergency comes and our country is assailed 
than to be placed in the category of a fool and have our country 
overpowered by the first strong military power that sees fit to 
attack us because we are not prepared to defend ourselves. 

I had rather, Mr. President, have imposed upon the people 
of this country a tax that they can not pay in a generation 
and preserve our institutions and our liberty than to remain in 
a condition where we must be the prey of any first-class military 
power that sees fit to attack us. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yleld to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Does not the Senator from Oregon think 
that the expense entailed by adequate naval and army prepara- 
tion would be a mere drop in the bucket as compared with the 
thousands of millions that would be lost in the panic that would 
ensue in this country in case we should get into a difficulty and 
be attacked when we were unprepared for it? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not think there is any question 
about that. If we can believe the newspapers, it is now costing 
Great Britain $30,000,000 a day and thousands of lives of the 
flower cf its youth. 

I do not believe in a large standing army any more than do 
my friends who are against any preparation. I have always 
opposed a large standing army. I do believe, howeyer, in a 
strong Navy, and I have to-day voted for increasing our Navy. 
because it is the first line of defense. But we have no large 
standing army. We have about 130,000 National Guardsmen 
mustered into the service now, and a little over 100,000 Reg- 
ulars. That is about all we have, and that is a small army for 
a population of 100,000,000 people, with, as the President says, 
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the countries of Europe im a state of conflagration and our 
southern border threatened with invasion by a hostile people. 

Now, I do not think there is going to be any war, but, Mr. 
President, we do not know whether there will be or not, and 
preparation for an event that might come is simply taking out 
an insurance policy, that is all, for protection against the 
future. 

It costs something, but this Government is worth spend- 
ing a good deal of money for, and its institutions are worth 
more to the democracies of the world than it is possible to 
spend. I do not know whether we are going to have any war or 
not, but I do hope we may be prepared for one if one does 
come. 

I disagree from some of the Senators who claim that because 
Europe will be exhausted when the war is over, and that there- 
fore we are safe from attack in that quarter. 

Mr. President, there is an active, virile nation across the 
Pacific from us that at some time or another—it may not be in 
my day and generation, I hope it may never bo—we may have 
to meet; and we will have to meet it some time unless America 
does what Count Okuma said she must do, and that is to get 
off her pedestal of superiority as a race and place herself on an 
equality with the oriental races. He is not the only great Jap- 
anese statesman who has said that must be done. It is a proud 
race, it is a strong race, it is a virile race, and if I may be per- 
mitted to say so, it is a predatory race, and predatory nations 
in this day and generation, Mr. President, do not travel singly ; 
they travel in flocks, and there are other predatory nations on 
the Continent of Europe that seem to be joining hands with 
her. Japan has a treaty now with Russia. I do not know 
what the terms of it are, nor do I care. I do not care what 
sort of a treaty they or any nations enter into, but it behooves 
the United States to be ready to meet any single nation or any 
combination of nations. 

It was very truly said by a distinguished German statesman 
a short while ago that a treaty is simply a piece of parchment 
or paper to be destroyed whenever the interests of nations re- 
quire that such treaty should be not observed. 

Mr. President, treaties between the United States and Great 
Britain are being violated to-day by Great Britain, and the 
British, it is claimed, are the best friends that America has. 
The treaties between other nations have been and are now being 
violated and disregarded whenever it suits the interests of the 
powers to disregard them. 

Japan and- England have had a treaty, offensive and de- 
fensive. I believe the United States was exempted from its 
provisions in part; but that exemption will not protect the 
United States whenever it suits the interests of Great Britain 
and Japan to join hands against our country. I am not insinu- 
ating that any such conjunction will ever take place or any 
joint attack ever be made by these nations or any nations 
against the United States, but I am calling attention to condi- 
tions that actually exist; and I insist, and have insisted for two 
years or more, living on the western coast as I do, that the 
United States ought to be prepared to defend herself, if need 
be, against those or any powers, acting in concert or otherwise. 

Japan is not satisfied with that treaty. Why? Because, 
amongst other things, Great Britain treats the Japanese worse 
than it is alleged the people of the United States do, not only 
on the Pacific coast but in Australia as well. The Japanese 
people in Victoria and Vancouver and in other places are dis- 
criminated against, notwithstanding the treaty of alliance be- 
tween them. Japan is just as angry at the treatment of her 
subjects there as she is at the treatment of her subjects in the 
United States, and justly so. 

The distinguished Senator from California [Mr. Works] 
touched the keynote of the situation the other day when he 
rather insisted that the United States has the undoubted right 
to do as she pleases with reference to these great racial ques- 
tions and her internal policies. The United States is never 
going to be satisfied to treat any orienta] nation so as to bring 
them within the usual favored-nation clause of treaties. They 
will not do it; they will never consent to do it. 

I have no prejudice against the Japanese. I am just stating 
the conditions as they actually exist. Japan says that the 
United States must treat her subjects exactly as they treat the 
subjects of any other country. Right here on the floor of the 
Senate I protested against the treaty between the United States 
and Japan because we pretended to put them in the category of 
other nations, and then had a gentleman’s agreement on the side 
that they were not to be so treated. In other words, we trans- 
ferred to them the right to visé the passports of her emigrants 
who came within the prohibited class instead of exercising our 
undoubted right to exercise that high prerogative ourselves. 
Only two or three of us yoted against that treaty. I was 
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taking the position then that my distinguished friend from 
California took the other day, that we have a right to do as we 
please with our country and assert our rights against the world. 

Let me refer a moment again to Japan. Japan it is reported 
is going to abrogate her treaty with England. It is said she 
made a treaty with Russia. I do not know what that means, 
but they are two of the most powerful military nations on the 
face of the earth. The Japanese are the powder bearers, the 
dynamite carriers, and the railroad builders of the Pacific coast ; 
and, according to the distinguished Senator from California 
[Mr. Works], who made a speech here some months ago, they 
have more trained yeterans on the Pacific coast than we have 
in the Regular Army of continental United States. We look 
complacently on these things, Mr. President, and say that the 
same Providence that has looked over our country in the past 
is likely to continue to do so in the future. i 

I hope he may; I believe he will; but while this terrible con- 
dition of war exists on the face of the earth we at least ought 
to be ready to defend ourselves against any power that may 
threaten us. 

Mr. President, we have only a few trained aviators in this 
country: Japan has, I am informed, 400, Her volunteer soldiers 
go out and march 15 or 20 miles every day, practically without 
pay; they dig trenches and cut barbed-wire entanglements 
merely for the sake of learning how such things are done. Yet 
I still hope that we shall not have any trouble with Japan. I am 
simply suggesting that these appropriations ought to be made 
for the purpose of preparing in part in case we have trouble . 
with any other power of the earth. 

We have now something like 135,000 National Guardsmen 
mustered into the Federal service and we have something over 
100,000 Regulars. This appropriation bill ts increased largely 
because provision was not made for the National Guard in the 
other House either for their pay, for their transportation. or 
their subsistence. We have increased the bill to meet those 
emergencies and conditions on the frontier. As these items come 
up I shall be very glad to explain them to the Senate. 

I am frank to say that when the bill was made up we inserted 
some items, in view of the then existing situation in Mexico, which 
might now justly be cut out, and I shall at the proper time ask 
the Senate to reduce them. I think they will amount to twenty- 
five or thirty million dollars. I have not estimated exactly the 
amount, but the bill will be reduced quite largely to meet con- 
ditions as they are, and not contemplated conditions which were 
likely to have occurred if we had intervened in Mexico. The 
bill, as reported by the Senate committee, undertook to make 
provision for those things. That is one reason why the bill 
seems so large. 

Mr. President, with this brief statement of the conditions and 
of some of the ideas which animated our committee in the 
preparation of the bill, I desire to say that I hope we may speed 
the bill along as fast as we can and get it through at as early 
a day as possible. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will proceed with 
the reading of the bill. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 1. after line 6, to strike out: 


Contingencies of the Army: For all wey, ih eres of the Army 
not otherwise provided for and embracing all branches of the military 
service, including the office of the Chief of Staff; for all emergencies 
and extraordinary expenses, exclusive of personal services in the War 

ent or any of its subordinate bureaus or offices at Washington, 
D. C., arising at home or abroad, but impossible to be anticipated or 
classified ; to be 8 on the approval and authority of the Secre- 
tary of War, and for such purposes as he may deem proper, including 
the payment of a per diem allowance not to exceed $4 in lieu of sub- 
sistence to employees of the War Department traveling on official busi- 
ness outside of the District of Columbia and away from their designated 
posts, $25,000. 


And insert: 


Contingencies of the Army: For all contingent opensa of the Army 
not otherwise provided for and embracing all branches of the military 
service, including the office of the Chief of Staf; for all emergencies 
and extraordinary expenses. 1 personal services in the War 
Department or ary of its subordinate burenus or offices at Washington, 
D. C., or in the Army at e, but im ble to be anticipated or 
classified ; to be expended on the approval and authority of the Secre- 
tary of War, and for such purposes as he may deem proper, including 
the payment of a per diem allowance not to exceed $4 in lien of sub- 
sistence to employees of the War Department traveling on official busi- 
ness outside of the District of Columbia and away from their designated 
posts, $100,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Office of the 
Chief of Staff,” on page 5, line 2, after “ $35.350,” to insert: 

Provided, That officers In the grade of second lientenant in the Field 
Artillery may be assigned, for the period of one year, to batteries sta- 
tioned at the School of Fire for Field Artillery at Fort Sill, Okla., for 


the purpose of pursuing courses of practical instruction in field 
artillery. 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Office of the 
Chief Signal Officer,” on page 7, line 16, after the word 
“ranges” to insert “motorcycles and motor-driven vehicles 
used for technical and official purposes; professional and scien- 
tific books of reference, pamphlets, periodicals, newspapers, and 
maps, for use in the oflice of the Chief Signal Officer,” so as to 

Si 1 al Service of the Army: For expenses of the Signal Service of the 
‘avers as follows $ Parchess: (pment, and repair of field electric 
3 radio installations, s equipments and stores, binocular 

lasses, escopes, heliostats, and other necessary instruments, includ- 

g necessary meteorological instruments for use on target er ee 
motorcycles and motor-driven vehicles used for technical and o cial 
purposes ; professional and scientifc books of reference, banonte 

riodicals, newspapers, and maps, for use in the office of the Chie: 

ignal Officer. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 4, after the word 
„otherwise,“ to strike out “$3,755,000” and insert “ $14,827,- 
156,” so as to make the clause read: 

Signal Service of the Army: For expenses of the Signal Service of the 
‘army, as follows: Parchase: e and repair of field electric 
2 radio installations, s 1 equipment and stores, binocular 

lasses, telescopes, heliostats, and other necessary instruments, includ- 

g necessary eg Instruments for use on target ier ae 
motorcycles and motor-driven vehicles used for technical and o cial 
purposes; professional and scientific books of reference, N 

eriodicais, newspapers, and maps, for use in the office of the Chie 

ignal Officer; war balloons and airships and accessories, including 
their maintenance and repair; telephone apparatus (exclusive of ex- 
change service) and maintenance of the same ; electrical installations and 
maintenance at military posts; fire-control and direction apparatus and 
material for field artillery ; maintenance and repair of military lines and 
cables, including salaries of civilian employees, fae be general repairs, 
reserved supplies, and other expenses connected with the duty of collect- 
ing and transmitting information for the Army by telegraph or other- 
wise, $14,827,156. 

Mr. OVERMAN, That is a great increase, amounting to 
$10,000,000, and I think the amendment had better be passed 
over in order that we may have some explanation of it. I also 
ask that the next amendment be passed over. I am not opposed 
to them, but I think an increase of from $3,000,000 to $14,- 
000,000 ought to have some discussion. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the Senator—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I also ask that it be passed over. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
pver. A 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Military Affairs was, on page 8, line 6, 
after the word “than,” to strike out “$3,222,100” and insert 
* $13,281,666,” so as to read: 


nance, mpar and operation of motor-propelled, passe 
hicles which’ Th 


Mr. OVERMAN. Let that go over, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That depends on the other amend- 
ment, and will go over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 9, after line 10, to strike out: ~ 


Purchase of land in the State of California for aviation school pur- 
poses: For the a sition, by purchase or by condemnation, of a site 
or sites in the State of California for an aviation school and trainin, 
Forto of the Signal Corps of the United States Army, not to — 


And insert: 


The Secretary of War is ee authorized to a t for the United 
States from any citizen of the United States a donation of a tract or 
tracts of land suitable and desirable in his Judgment for the purposes 
of an aviation fleld and remount station, the terms of the donation 
also to authorize the use of the proper donated for an other seryice 
of the United States which may hereafter appear desirable. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Pay of officers 
of the line,” on page 10, line 14, after the word “ line,” to strike 
out “$10,000,000” and insert: 


11,400,000: Provided, That in lying section 25 of the national 
pep act approved June 8, 1916. the President shall assign to officers 
of the Army such constructive dates of original commission, from which 
len of commissioned service shall be computed, as will preserve their 
rights to promotion in accordance with their relative order on the 
lineal lists of their arms and continue in effect losses of files occasioned 
by sentences of courts-martial or failures to pass required examinations 
for promotion, said constructive tes of . commission to be 


a 
to carry into effect losses of files hereafter incurred by an M 
through a sentence of court-martial or a failure to pass * required ex 


amination for promotion: Prorided further, That In determining the 
arm from which a detail is to be made to a vacancy in the detached 
officers’ list, as provided in the third proviso of section 25 of the 
national defense act approved June 8, 1916, the officer of any grade 
who is the senior in that grade according to the constructive dates of 
original commission provided for in the preceding proviso shall be 
considered the senior in length of commissioned service of all officers 
of that grade: And provided further, That when by reason of increase in 
the arm, corps, or branch of the service in which an officer is com- 
missioned his loss of files in lineal rank due to suspension from promo- 
tion on account of failure to pass the Oe ae examination therefor 
exceeds the loss he would have sustained if no such increase had oc- 
curred, he shall, if promoted upon reexamination, be advanced to the 
position he would have occupied in the grade to which promoted had 
no increase occurred, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will ask the Senator from Oregon, 
the chairman of the committee, what is the purpose of that 
amendment and the necessity for the increase in the expendi- 
ture? 

Mr. WARREN, It is to correct an error in section 25 of the 
military reorganization law. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I presume the Senator refers to the 
affirmative legislation. The affirmative legislation is designed 
to equalize promotions so as to preserve the relative rank of 
the officers under their commissions. That is all it does. It is 
introduced in this bill at the request of the War Department 
to preserve intact the relative rank of the officers under their 
commissions. As to the appropriation, if the Senator would 
like to have the estimate for the increase I will give it to him. 
It is for the first increment provided for under the military 
reorganization or national defense act. The House provision 
was made without regard to that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 11, line 21, after the word “ service,” to strike out 
“ $2,000,000 ” and insert “ $2,500,000,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

Additional pay to officers for length of service, $2,500,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, after line 22, to insert: 

For pay of members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps when ordered to 
temporary duty, 810,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 12, to insert: 

For pay of members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps when ordered to 
duty with troops or at field exercises, or for instruction, $25,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, after line 8, to insert: 

For pay of members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps appointed tem- 
porary second lieutenants at $100 per month, $5,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 7, after the words 
“National Guard,” to strike out “ $2,225,000” and insert “ $11,- 
400,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

Pay of officers, National Guard, $11,400,000. 


Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, is that amount necessary 
because of the increase in the National Guard, or is it because 
of an anticipated increase? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will insert in the Recoxp the esti- 
mate furnished by the department. r 

Mr. OVERMAN. All I want to know is whether the amount 
is made necessary to pay the National Guard who have been 
called into the service? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is for the National Guard already 
under arms. It is to pay them. The House bill did not pro- 
vide for them except on a peace basis. 

Mr. OVERMAN, They were called out after the House bill 
was passed? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They were called out after the House 
bill was practically completed. The Senator will observe that 
many of these Increases are due to the fact that the National 
Guard was not provided for in the House bill. They had not 
been called out, as a matter of fact, and now there are one 
hundred and thirty odd thousand of them under arms. 

Mr. WARREN. And they receive the same pay as the Regular 
soldiers? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. ‘They receive the same pay as tho 
Regulars, and if they had gone over the line they would have 
had 20 per cent more, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, 
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The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, under the subhead “ Pay of enlisted men,” on page 12, 
line 10, after “ $23,000,000,” to insert: 

Provided, That hereafter one of the enlisted men detached from the 
Army at large for duty at each of the recrult depots under the provi- 
sions of the act of June 12, 1906, shall, while so detached, have the 
rank, pay, and allowances of a regimental sergeant major. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I showd like to reserve 
the right to offer an amendment to that item a little later on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator refer to the one 
just read? 


Mr. LEE of Maryland. To the amendment just read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Senator desires to offer an 
amendment to the amendment it had better go over. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Very well. I make that request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 12, after line 16, to insert: 

For pay of enlisted men of the Regular Army Reserves, at $24 per 
year, $10,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, after line 18, to insert: 

For By, of enlisted men of the Re; Army Reserves while en- 
67800 field training for a period not exceeding 15 days each year, 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 12, after line 21, to insert: 

For bounty at the rate of $3 per month to enlisted men of the Regular 
Army Reserves mobilized by order of the President, $1,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, after line 24, to insert: 

For bounty for reenlistments in time of war, $10,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 13, to insert: 

For pay of members of the Enlisted Reserye Corps when called into 
actual service, $25,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, after line 2, to insert: 

For pay of members of the Enlisted Reserve Corps when called out for 
instruction or training for periods not exceeding 15 days in any one 
calendar year, $5,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. — 

The next amendment was, on page 13, line 6, after the words 
“National Guard,” to strike out “ $7,750,000” and insert“ $23,- 
000.000.“ so as to make the clause read: 

Pay of enlisted men of all des, National Guard, $23,000,000: Pro- 
vided, That all officers and enlisted men of the National Guard who are 
Government employees and who respond to the call of the President for 
service shall, at the expiration of the military service to which they 
are ed, be restored to the positions occupied by them at the time 
of the call. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I ask that that amendment go over. 
That is an amendment affecting the pay of the National Guard. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, under the subhead “ Corps of Engineers,” on page 13, line 
14, after the word “ men,” to strike out “ $600,000" and insert 
“ $787,500," so as to make the clause read: 

Pay of enlisted men, $787,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Ordnance 
Department,” on page 18, line 17, after the word “men,” to 
strike out “ $275,000” and insert “ $851,000,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

Pay of enlisted men, $351,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, line 18, after the word 
„service.“ to strike out “ $125,000” and insert “$150,000,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

Additional pay for length of service, $150,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Quartermaster 
Corps,” on page 13, line 20, after the word “ men,” to strike out 
+ F PONR ” and insert “ $2,150,000,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

Pay of enlisted men, $2,150,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Signal Corps,” 
on page 13, line 23, after the word “men,” to strike out $551,- 
664” and insert “ $890,000," so as to make the clause read: 

Pay of enlisted men, $890,000. 


The amendment was agreed to, 


The next amendment was, under the subhead Medical De- 
partment,” on page 14, line 2, after the word “ men,” to strike 
out ‘ $1,300,000” and insert “ $1,748,800," so as to make the 
clause read: 

Pay of enlisted men, $1,748,300. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, after line 8, to insert: 


For pay of privates, first class, when rated as dispensary assistan 
nurses, or surgical assistants, $5,600. = 257 


The amendment was agreed to. 


E11 WAR Oe bags ae ett dies i Oo wees 
out: 


EN to clerks, messengers, and laborers at 
Territorial departments, Territorial districts, tactical divisions and 
brigades, service schools, and office of the Chief of Staff. 
ne chief clerk, at the office of the Chief of Staff, $2,250 per annum, 
Three clerks, at $2,000 cach per annum. 
Twelve clerks, at 14755 each per annum. 
Fifteen clerks, at $1,600 each per annum. 
Thirty-eight clerks, at $1,400 each per annum. 
Seventy clerks, at 81.200 each per annum, 
Sixty-five clerks, at $1,000 each per annum, 
Six clerks (Filipinos), at $500 each per annum, 
One captain of the watch, at $900 per annum. 
Three Mae pega at $720 each per annum. 
One gardener, a * per annum. 
One packer, at 8840 per annum. 
Two messengers, at $840 each per annum, 
Fifty-nine messengers, at 8720 each per annum, 
Six messengers 11 Inos at 5300 each per annum. 
One laborer, at 660 per annum. 
Two laborers, at $600 each per annum. 
Five charwomen, at 8240 each per annum. 
In all, $312,690, 
Additional pay while on foreign service, $9,000. 


And insert: 
CLERKS, MESSENGERS, AND LABOREES, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF 


One chief clerk, at $2,250 per annum, $2,250; 

Four clerks, at $2,000 each per annum $8,000 ; 

Six clerks, at $1,800 each per annum, $10,800; 

Eleven clerks, at $1,600 each per annum, $17 600; 
Fifteen clerks, at $1,400 cach per annum, $21,000; 
Twenty-one clerks, at $1,200 each per annum, 523.200; 
Thirteen clerks, at $1,000 each per annum, $13,000; 
One captain of the watch, at $ per annum, 
Three watchmen, at $720 each per annum, $2,160; 
One gardener, at $720 per annum, $720; 

One packer, at $840 per annum, $840; 

One chief messenger, at $1,000 per annum, $1,000; 
One messenger, at $540 per annum, $840; 

Twenty messengers, at $720 each per annum, $14,400; 
One laborer, at $660 per annum, $660; 

Two laborers, at & each per annum, $1,200; 

Five charwomen, at $240 each per annum, $1,200; 

In all, $121,770. 


CLERKS AND MESSENGERS FOR HEADQUAKTERS OF THN SEVERAL TERRITO- 
RIAL DEPARTMENTS, DISTRICTS, DIVISIONS AND BRIGADES, AND SERVICE 
SCHOOLS. 


Seven clerks, at $2,000 each per annum, $14,000 ; 

Eleven clerks, at §1.800 each per annum, $19.800 ; 

Fourteen clerks, at $1.600 ea annum, $22.400; 

Thirty-two clerks, at $1,400 each per annum, $44.800; 

Fifty-seven clerks, at $1.200 each per annum, $68.400 ; 

Forty-nine clerks, at $1,000 each per annum, $49,000; 

Thirty-nine messengers, at $720 each per annum, $28,080; 

In all. $246.480. 

Additional pay while on foreign service. $9,000, 

For commutation of quarters and of heat and light, $19,850. 

Hereafter headquarters clerks shall be known as Army field clerks 
and shall receive pay at the rates herein provided, and after 12 years 
of service, at least 3 years of which shall have been on detahed 
duty away from permanent station, or on auy beyond the continental 
limits of the United States, or both. shall receive the same allowances, 
except retirement, as heretofore allowed by law to pay clerks, Quarter- 
master Corps, and “shall be subject to the rules and articles of war. 

ereafter not to exceed 200 clerks, Qua r Corps, who shall 

have had 12 years of service, at least 3 years of which shall have 
been on detac A Pe 


permanent station, or on duty be- 
2 the continental 
no 


rters of the several 


STAFA, 


om 
imita. of the United States, or both, shall be 
wn as field clerks, Quartermaster Corps, and shall receive the rame 
allowances, except retirement, as heretofore allowed by law to pay 
clerks, Quartermaster Corps, and shall be subject to the rules and 
articles of war. 0 

For commutation of quarters and of heat and light, $151,000. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I should like to inquire why 
it is necessary to provide for so many messengers? Thirty-nine 
messengers are provided for in one item. It is stated that they 
are “for headquarters of the several territorial departments.” 
How many territorial departments are there? 

Mr. WARREN, Wherever there are troops, clerical assistance 
and messengers are required and have to be sent. This item 
represents the help that is required all over the country at 
various points where there are troops, whether it is a conti- 
nental division, including a third of the United States, or 
whether it is a point where there is but a regiment of troops. 

Mr. OVERMAN. How many messengers do they have in a 
camp? 

Mr. WARREN. I do not know that I can tell the Senator 
how many they put in a camp. I think there would be only 
one in an ordinary camp, but in a large headquarters there will, 
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of course, be more. I will say to the Senator that we put in 
less than was estimated for. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ The Adjutant 
General's Department,” on page 17, Hne 20, after the words 
“The Adjutant General’s Department,” to strike out“ $80,500” 
and insert $100,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

For pay of officers of The Adjutant General's Department, $100,000. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator from Oregon if the Senate committee made proper 
and sufficient allowance, in connection with The Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s office, for an expansion of the work there? 

Mr. WARREN, I will say to the Senator that as to clerks, 
this bill does not touch The Adjutant General’s office at all as 
far as Washington is concerned, but provides for the clerks in 
the territory outside of Washington. The legislative, executive, 
and judicial appropriation bill carries the clerks for The Adju- 
tant Geueral’s office here, and I may say to the Senator that 
there are estimates already made for the deficiency bill for an 
increase of clerical force here in Washington on account of the 
increase in troops. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. It is perfectly obvious that some in- 
crease should be granted there. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the Senator will look on page 29 
of the bill he will find a provision for additional clerxs in the 
field on account of the muster into the service of the United 
States of the National Guard. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I should like to ask whether all the clerks 
provided for here on page 15 are for field service? Are they all 
clerks outside of Washington? 

Mr. WARREN. The clerks for the General Staff are in Wash- 
ington. That is, when I say they are in Washington, the large 
proportion of them are here, but some are sent out whenever 
officers of the General Staff are sent away on duty. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator is on the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and he knows that we provided for all the clerks 
here in Washington in the legislative bill. . 

Mr. WARREN. Yes; you provided zor all of them, except 
that we have heretofore provided for the clerks for the General 
Staff and the field clerks together. It has been necessary to 
separate them; so now we provide for clerks for the staff as we 
did before, with an increase in numbers, and then we provide for 
general field clerks that cover those from the staff for the field, 
and those from the Quartermaster’s Department for the field, 
and so forth. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If these are outside of Washington, I have 
nothing more to say. 

Mr. WARREN. They are to go outside of Washington. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I know that in the legislative bill we pro- 
vided for the clerks here in Washington. 

Mr. WARREN. These are entirely in addition to those. 
The Senator has very properly raised the question about the 
legislative bill, but they are very distinct. These are the only 
clerks we have provided for in the Army appropriation bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I ask the chairman 
of the committee, or any member of the committee, for a littie 
light on one question in connection with the legislation affecting 
the headquarters clerks, at the bottom of page 16? I notice that 
these clerks under this legislation, which is new, “shall be sub- 
ject to the Rules and Articles of War.” Do I infer from that 
that they are enlisted men? 

Mr. WARREN. I will say to the Senator that a good many 
of these are men who were formerly employees, but have enlisted 
under the reorganization of the Quartermaster’s Department 
under a law which was passed some three or four or more years 
ago. I understand they will all be under arrangements which 
allow the enforcement of the Articles of War if they obtain the 
benefits bestowed by this section, which gives them allowance 
for quarters, and so forth. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendinent was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, line 22, after the word 
service,“ to strike out “$22,000” and insert “$26,000,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

Additional pay for length of service, 826,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Inspector Gen- 
eral’s Department,” on page 17, line 24, after the words “ In- 
spector General’s Department.“ to strike out“ $59,000” and in- 
sert “ $69,500,” so as to make the clause read: 

For pay of officers of the Inspector General's Department, $69,500. 

The amendment was agreed to, 


The question is on agreeing to 
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The next amendment was, on page 17, line 26, after the word 
“service,” to strike out “$16,000” and insert “ $17,500,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

Additional pay for length of service, $17,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Corps of Engi- 
neers,” on page 18, line 2, after the words “ Corps of Engineers,” 
to strike out “$592,700” and insert “ $725,000,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

Pay of officers of the Corps of Engineers, $725,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, line 4, after the word 
“service,” to strike out “$120,000” and insert“ $150,000,” so as, 
to make the clause read: 

Additional pay for length of service, $150,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Ordnance De- 
partment,” on page 18, line 6, after the words “ Ordnance De- 
partment,” to strike out “ $258,600” and insert “ $280,000,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

For pay of officers of the Ordnance Department, $280,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, line 8, after the word 
“service,” to strike out “$55,000” and insert“ $60,000," so as 
to make the clause read: 

Additional pay for length of ser: de, $60,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Quartermaster 
Corps,” on page 18, line 10, after the words “ Quartermaster 
Corps,” to strike out “ $655,400” and insert “ $746,900: Provided, 
That details to the Quartermaster Corps of the Army under the 
provisions of the act approved February 2, 1901, may be made 
from the Army at large from the grades in which vacancies to 
be filled by detail exist in said corps, or from the next lower 
grades, and officers detailed to fill such vacancies in grades above 
that of captain in said corps may be detailed or redetailed 
therein without a compulsory period of service outside thereof. 
Officers so detailed to fill vacancies below the grade of major 
in said corps shall again be eligible for detail therein after hav- 
ing served for at least one year in the branches of the service 
in which such officers shall, respectively, hold commissions: 
Provided further, That officers serving by detail in said corps 
shall take rank in their respective grades from the dates of their 
rank under their original detail in said grades: Provided fur- 
ther, That the two preceding provisos shall expire by limitation 
on June 30, 1917: Provided further, That the President of the 
United States, in his discretion, be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to appoint Charles P. Daly, chief clerk, office of the Quarter- 
master Corps, United States Army, a military storekeeper in 
the Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, -with the rank, 
pay, and allowances of a captain, mounted; and the grade of 
military storekeeper is hereby revived in the Army of the United 
States for this purpose only: Provided further, That hereafter 
the provisions of section 1191 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States may, in the discretion of the Secretary of War, 
be waived in the cases of officers of the Quartermaster Corps 
who are not accountable for public funds or public property,” 
so as to make the clause read: 


For pay of officers of the Quartermaster Corps, $746,900: Provided, 
That details to the Quartermaster 1 of the Army under the pro- 
Visions ot the act approved Feb , 1901, may be made from the 
Army at large from the grades in which yacancies to be filled by detail 
exist in said corps, or from the next lower des, and officers detailed 
to fill such vacancies in grades above that of captain in said corps may 
be detailed or redeta‘led therein without a compulsory period of service 
outside thereof. Officers so detailed to fill vacancies below the grade 
of major in sald corps shall again be eligible for detail therein after 
having served for at least one A haope in the branches of the service in 
which such officers shall, respectively, hold commissions: Provided, jur- 
ther, That officers serving by detail in said corps shall take rank in 
their respective grades from the dates of their rank under their original 
detail in said 5 Provided further, That the two preceding pro- 
visos shall ezp re by limitation on June 30, 1917: Provided further, 
That the President of the United States, in his discretion, be, and he 
is hereby, authorized to appomt Charles P. Daly, chief clerk, office of 
the Quartermaster cone. nited States Army, a military storekeeper 
in the Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, with the rank, pay, 
and allowances of a captain, mounted; and the 1 of military store- 
keeper is hereby revived in the Army of the United States for this pur- 
pose only: Provided Darren That hereafter the provisions of section 
1191 of the Revised Statutes of the United States may, in the diseretion 
of the Secretary of War, be waived in the cases of officers of the Quarter- 
master Corps who are not accountable for public funds or public property. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, why is this one man pro- 
vided for in general legislation? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, this one man, Mr. Daly, was 
for many years chief clerk of the Quartermaster’s Department. 
He, in a way, has filled two positions, He is a very valuable 
man. This legislation gives him a less pay than he had before, 
but gives him the position, and, of course, in the long run will 
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give him the retirement privilege. He has served something 
like 25 or 30 years already. I will say that very numerous 
recommendations came to the committee, and in fact came 
to the House, and the matter was offered on the floor of the 
House by Mr. Hay, but it went out on a point of order. The 
communications on the subject are very voluminous, and show 
that the appreciation of the man and his acquirements is gen- 
eral, I might say universal, not only with the employees that 
work under him, but with all of the officers over him with whom 
he has served. 

Mr. OVERMAN. In other words, this legislation is for the 
purpose of putting a clerk in the Army, and allowing him to 
retire at a certain age. 

Mr. WARREN. It follows what has been done in some 
other very exceptional cases—the case of Tweedale, as the 
Senator will remember, and some others. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I know it has been done. 

Mr. WARREN. It is entirely a personal matter, but it is 
one that appeals very strongly to everyone who knows the 
circumstances, because of the excellence of this man, who has 
given his life to this work. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Are there not many other excellent people 
up there who ought to be put into the Army and given the right 
to retire? I do not know the man. I know nothing about him, 
except that I know this provision is for the purpose of putting 
him in the Army by law. 

Mr. WARREN. I will say to the Senator that this man is 
nothing to me, and was nothing to anyone on the committee. 
We only considered the case strictly on its merits. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Oh, I know the Senator is not personally 
interested in the matter, 

Mr. WARREN. But he has been of very great service to the 
Army at large. There is no doubt that he has saved millions of 
dollars, in his time, by his efficiency and faithfulness. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have no doubt he is a faithful man. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, It is personal legislation; there is not 
any question about that. Gen. Aleshire came down personally 
and expressed a desire to have it done on account of this man’s 
efficiency. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am not going to object to it; but I think, 
being personal legislation, that it is bad legislation. It is 
taking one man out of thé clerks in the office and putting him 
in the Army, and by legislation allowing him to retire at a 
certain age and get full pay, or three-quarters pay. 

I do not know why we should not do that as to every good 
man up there. I do not know why we should select one man 
and put him in this position. 

Mr. WARREN, I will say to the Senator that the parallel 
would hardly be accurate with anyone who has served hereto- 
fore, because of this man's peculiarly valuable service. Not 
only the Quartermaster General, but all others who have knowl- 
edge of his work, are in favor of this. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is bad legislation, as the Senator knows. 

Mr. WARREN. I admit, as the Senator says, that it is per- 
sonal legislation, and in that respect it leads in the wrong 
direction; but it is one of those cases that are exceptional, and 
the committee thought it best to put it in. 

Mr. OVERMAN. And it is bad legislation in addition be- 
cause it is a precedent for some other man to say: “ You did 
this for Mr. Daly ; now do it for me.” ‘These poor clerks in the 
other departments, who are just as good and just as faithful 
and just as honest as he is, are not given this privilege. I am 
not going to make a point of order against it, but I do protest 
against such legislation. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, line 16, after the word 
“service,” to strike out “$160,000” and insert “ $222,375,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

Additional pay for length of service, $222,375. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Medical De- 
partment,” on page 19, line 18, after the words “ Medical 
Department,” to strike out “ $1,800,000" and insert“ $1,930,000,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

For pay of officers of the Medical Department, $1,930,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Judge Advo- 
cate General's Department,” on page 20, line 6, after the word 
Department,“ to strike out “ $47,500" and insert “ $60,000," so 
as to make the clause read: 

For pay of officers in the Judge Advocate General's Department, 
$60,000. 

The amendment was agreed to, 
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reg next amendment was, on page 20, after line 22, to strike 
out: 

For paying the expenses of clerical hire and printing and other ex- 
penses incident to the making of the revision and comiseation herein 
directed, such sum as may be necessary, not to exceed $5,000, is hereby 
ap ropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to be expended upon certificates of the Secretary of War that 
the expenditures were necessary theref: 


‘or. 

And insert: 

For paying the 1 of clerical hire and printing and other ex- 
nses incident to the making of the revision and fication herein 


lrected, not to exceed $5,000, to be expended upon certificates of the 
Secretary of War that the expenditures were Bs ra therefor. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was under the subhead “ Signal Corps,” 
on page 21, line 10, after the words “Signal Corps,” to strike 
Lai $319,650” and insert “ $415,200,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

For pay of officers of the Signal Corps, $415,200. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 12, to insert: 

For pay of 30 aviators, Signal Corps, at $1,800 each per annum, 
$54,000, 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, if I may have the attention of 
the chairman of the committee, in the case of the item just 
passed, pay of officers of the Signal Corps, $319,650, is the pro- 
vision as it passed the House. The Senate raised it nearly 
$100,000. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that I ex- 
plained a while ago, when the Senator was not in the Chamber, 
that many of the increases are accounted for in this way: 
When the House passed this bill the Army reorganization act 
had not passed, making changes in all these corps. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator will understand, of course, 
that this covers increase in the Aviation Corps. That is in- 


cluded. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That corps has been increased, Many 
of them have been increased. The House did not have the in- 
crease, and had no estimates on them. 

Mr. STONE. There is an amendment just below—— 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator alludes to the 30 citizen as- 
sistant aviators that are provided, in addition to the officers of 
the Army, to give some encouragement to the young men who 
apply for places. This authorizes the employment of not to 
exceed the number of 30, at the rate of $1,800 a year, and their 
discharge when they are no longer needed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Retired offi- 
cers,” on page 21, line 21, after “$2,700,000,” to Insert: “ Pro- 
vided, That when by reason of the movement of troops a post 
is temporarily left without its regular garrison and with no 
commissioned officers except of the Medical Reserve Corps on 
duty thereat, the Secretary of War may assign a retired officer 
of the Army, with his consent, to active duty in charge of such 
post. The officer so assigned shall perform the duties of com- 
manding officer and also any necessary staff duties at such post, 
and shall, while in the performance of such duties, receive the 
full pay and allowances of his grade, subject to the limitations 
imposed by the act of March 2, 1905, and the act of June 12, 
1906,” so as to make the clause read: F 

For pay of officers on the retired list and for officers who may be 
placed thereon during the current year, $2,700,000: Provided., That 
when by reason of the movement of treops a post is temporarily left 
without its regular garrison and with no commissioned officer except 
of the Medical Reserve Corps on duty thereat, the Secretary of War 
may assign a retired oMcer of the Army, with his consent, to active 
duty in charge of such post. The officer so assigned shall perform the 
autes of commanding officer and also any necessary staff dutics at 
such post, and shall, while in the porformance of such duties, receive 
the full pay and allowances of his grade, subject to the limitations 
imposed by the act of March 2, 1905, and the act of June 12, 1906. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 12, to insert: 

That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to appoint Col. 
James Jackson, United States Army (retired), to the position and rank 
of brigadier general on the retired list. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I expect that that amend- 
ment ought to go over. There is a Senator who wishes to be 
here when it is considered. It will be remembered that this was 
in a bill which was on the calendar, and it was called on the cal- 
endar three times, and failed to pass. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that that 
bill did pass the Senate. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Did it finally pass? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, yes. It passed the Senate, and 
is in the House. This one passed the Senate. A Senator ob- 


jected to it, but withdrew his objection. 
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Mr. OVERMAN. 


I know it was called three times; but if it 
passed the Senate, I have ne objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 16, to insert: 


That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to appoint, by 


and with the advice and consent of the Senate, any colonel of the 
Army on the retired list who before retirement served more than 45 
pns and 6 months, including 16 228 in the line of the Army, who 
eld command in the line or staff over 9} years, who received cam- 
paign badges for service in four Indian campaigns and in the War 
with Spain and the Philippine insurrection, and who was recom- 
mended by a commanding eral in time of war or insurrection for 
appointment to the grade of general officer in the Volunteer Army, to 

e grade of brigadier general on the retired list: Provided, That such 
officer did not receive advanced grade upon retirement nor has since 
received any advance over the grade held at the date of retirement. 

Mr. STONE. Whom is that for? 

Mr. THOMAS. I will say to the Senator from Missouri that 
the amendment just read is one which refers to the case of a 
single retired oflicer—Col. James W. Pope—now on the retired 
list. He is a man of advanced years and in very poor health. 
He has served more than 45 years and 6 months, including 16 
years in the line of the Army. He held command in the line 
or staff over nine and a half years, He received campaign badges 
for service in four Indian campaigns and in the War with Spain 
and the Philippine insurrection. He was recommended by a 
commanding general in time of war or insurrection for appoint- 
ment to the grade of general officer in the Volunteer Army—to 
the grade of brigadier general on the retired list. He is at 
present a resident of the city of Denver. If he had not been re- 
tired on account of age at the time he was retired—that is to 
say, if he had been a younger man, so that he could have served 
three months longer—he would have been appointed brigadier 
general and retired. 

Since his retirement Col. Pope has been afflicted with a very 
serious disease of the eyes, having submitted to, I think, two 
separate operations, the result being that his private means are 
practically exhausted. It is a matter of justice to one of the 
most competent and meritorious officers I ever knew, one who 
has given his life to the service of the Army, and who, if he 
should die to-morrow, would leave his widow comparatively 
dependent upon her people for support. This amendment is 
merely designed, and I think it is properly designed, to cover 
him, as a retired officer, into the list of brigadier generals, in 
consequence of which he can enjoy the advantages which come 
from that position. Because of the facts I have just narrated it 
has been necessary to bring the matter to the attention of 
Congress in this way. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I know something of this case. 
I think it is a very meritorious case, While it is a practice that 
perhaps is likely to lead to other similar requests, would the 
Senator object to amending the provision by naming the officer, 
80 that it would read: 

That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to appoint Col. 
James W. Lope 

And then reciting the service? 

Mr. THOMAS. I have no objection to complying with the 
suggestion of the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. STONE. Can that be done? 

Mr. THOMAS. I introduced a bill for that purpose, but it 
has not yet been reported upon the calendar. In the committee 
it was thought best to do it in this way. 

Mr. CLAPP. I know; but there is criticism, and it seems 
to me it is warranted, as to taking action of this kind. There 
‘has been one such case recently which has been the subject of 
a good deal of criticism. There are cases where, I think, we 
are perfectly justified in dealing with them in the way of legis- 
lative action. 

I believe this is one of them; but I do think it would be 
better if the man were named, and then if the language were 
so changed that the balance of it would be a recital of his 
services. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course, the Senator is aware that criti- 

cisms are made when the name of the individual is given, We 
have just had an example of that. 
Mr. CLAPP. I know; but it can not be said then that 
something was put through and people did not know what it 
was. I will not press the matter, but it does seem to me it 
would be better in all these cases, as in the case just a few 
moments ago, if the man were named. Then there could be 
no criticism to the effect that anything was left out. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am conscious of the soundness of the 
criticism that is urged by the Senator to this species of legis- 
lation. It does not commend itself to me. Of course, I am 
aware of the fact that one precedent begets imitation until it 


ripens perhaps into a rule. I think, however, in view of the con- 
siderations which prompted the preparation of this amendment 
15 the form it now stands, unless the Senator insists upon 
t—— 

Mr. CLAPP. I will not insist upon it. 

Mr. THOMAS. It should be allowed to remain as it is. 

Mr. CLAPP. It might possibly lead to depriving a very meri- 
torious man of what is sought to be conferred by the bill. 

Mr. WARREN. May I say to the Senator from Minnesota 
where we put exact conditions into the act every officer who 
seeks similar legislation first looks to the language employed and 
conditions improved. If it applies to a class and he does not come 
under it, of course he does not approach the committee or Con- 
gress for relief; while, on the other hand, nearly every one of the 
same rank is liable to ask for the same relief, although not of right 
entitled to it when all the prescribed circumstances are considered. 

Mr. CLAPP. I know in one or two instances we have author- 
ized the promotion and recited the circumstances, and no one 
else could come and ask for the same promotion unless he could 
bring his case within those circumstances. However, I will not 
press the matter. I do not care to interfere with the bill in 
this particular, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, after line 5, to insert: 


That the Pres'dent be, and he is hereby, authorized to appoint, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to the de of major 
general on the retired list of the Army, with the pay of brigadier general 
on the retired list any brigadier general now borne on said list who 
served with credit in the Army throughout both the Civil War and the 
War with Spain, as well as during the interval between said wars, 
and who, being a general officer, ex with efficiency and panur 
ihe command of a brigade or of a higher unit in act'on or in actual 
operations against an enemy, and who in consideration of services so 
rendered was recommenced to be a major general, United States Volun- 
teers, by the commanding general of the Army, as shown by the records 
of the War Department: Provided, That brigadier general on the 
retired list who commanded with credit a brigade or higher unit in 
the Civil War, though not so recommended, may be advanced in grade 
as authorized by this act if he fulfills the other requirements thereof. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I ask that the amendment be passed over. 
Those are old familiar faces. I used to be on the Military Com- 
mittee myself, and we had a pretty good chairman then, the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. We had these cases 
before us time after time, and the committee would never agree 
to report them favorably. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator has not had these particular 
cases before him. I do not recall that the case of these men 
was ever before the committee. They receive by this legislation 
nothing except the title of major general. It does not bring 
them any compensation whatever. They are men who were 
general officers in command of troops, brigades, divisions, and 
so forth, and who did not receive one grade in retirement as did 
so many of the officers. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand it is just a promotion. 

Mr. WARREN. It is the name and nothing more. Every 
officer below the rank of colonel who served in the Civil War 
received a promotion of one extra grade upon retirement, and 
every colonel who was in the Civil War was by the same act 
many years ago, when retired, made a brigadier general. These 
men were brigadiers at the time and in command of troops, and 
hence got no promotion whatever by that law. These brigadiers 
having had command, perhaps as major general, acting in com- 
mand of a division, and having been recommended for appoint- 
ment as major generals of Volunteers, would like this rank; 
and we state here, if I am not mistaken, in the act itself that 
there shall be no additional compensation. 

Mr. OVERMAN. How old are these men? 

Mr. WARREN. They are from 70 to 80-odd years. 

Mr. OVERMAN. They are Civil War veterans? 

Mr. WARREN. Oh, yes; they were retired at 64 years old 
some years ago. They were all exceptionally good officers with 
brilliant records, : 

Mr. OVERMAN. Ido not know how many men it covers. 

Mr. WARREN. It covers four. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What is the objection to putting the names 
in the bill? 

Mr. WARREN. The same objection that was made a moment 
ago. Of course the Senator from Minnesota proposes both the 
names and the reasons. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We can not state the reasons. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator from North Carolina, who 
served upon the Committee on Military Affairs, and with great 
credit to it for a long time and we were most sorry to lose him, 
knows that to pick up an officer by name and promote him in 
that way, unless the reason is given in the act, brings us a 
great many applications from others and brings about a great 
deal of hard feeling from those who may believe that they are 
entitled to the same promotion that he receives. 
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Mr. OVERMAN. I have opposed such legislation for about 
10 years; but if the Senator will assure us that it covers only 
three cases 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Four. 

Mr. DU PONT. I can assure the Senator that it covers no 
more. 

Mr. OVERMAN. And there will be no extra allowance or 
bounty and that these are Civil War veterans I will withdraw my 
objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be agreed to 
without objection. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. As many Senators desire an executive 
session, I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After seven minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House agrees to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the concurrent resolution (H. Con, Res. 
49) authorizing and directing the Clerk, in the enrollment of 
the bill H. R. 10484, entitled “An act making appropriations for 
the service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 80, 1917, and for other purposes,” to make certain 
corrections, 

The message also announced that the House further insists 
upon its amendments to the bill S. 5425, to standardize lime 
barrels, disagreed to by the Senate, agrees to the further con- 
ference asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. ASHBROOK, Mr. 
ABERCROMBIE, and Mr. Reavis managers at the further con- 
ference on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House insists upon 
its amendments to the bill (S. 3331) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of dams across navigable 
waters,” approved June 21, 1906, as amended by the act approved 
June 23, 1910, and to provide for the improvement and develop- 
ment of waterways for the uses of interstate and foreign com- 
merce, disagreed to by the Senate, agrees to the conference asked 
for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. Apamson, Mr. Siats, and Mr. 
Esch managers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House disagrees to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11240) grant- 
ing pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and 
sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and certain soldiers and 
sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to widows of such 
soldiers and sailors, asks a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. KEATING, Mr. Vinson, and Mr. SELLS managers at the con- 
ference on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House disagrees to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12194) grant- 
ing pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and 
sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and certain soldiers and 
sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to widows of such 
soldiers and sailors, asks a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. Keatine, Mr. Vinson, and Mr. SELLS managers at the con- 
ference on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House disagrees to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13620) grant- 
ing pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and 
sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and certain soldiers and 
sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to widows of such 
soldiers and sailors, asks a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. KEATING, Mr. Vinson, and Mr. Szrrs managers at the con- 
ference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House disagrees to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 14576) grant- 
ing pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and 
sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and certain soldiers and 
sallors of wars other than the Civil War, and to widows of such 
soldiers and sailors, asks a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. KEATING, Mr. Vrnson, and Mr. SELts managers at the con- 
ference on the part of the House, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. GALLINGER presented petitions of Cascade Local No, 
138, International Brotherhood Paper Makers, of Berlin, N. H.; 


of Local Branch, International Brotherhood of Bookbinders, of 
Indianapolis, Ind.; and of Local Branch, International Brother- 
hood of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers of America, of 
La Fayette, Ind., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
further restrict immigration, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented a petition of Josephine Walter, of New 
York City, N. Y., praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit interstate commerce in the products of child labor, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of Local Branch, United Mine 
Workers of America, of Indianapolis, Ind.; of Local Branch, 
Granite Cutters’ International Association of America, of 
Quincy, Mass.; of the Public Ownership League of Cook County, 
III.; of Local Union, Cigar Makers’ International Union of 
America, of Chicago, Ill.; of Local Union, International Broth- 
erhood of Stationary Firemen, of Omaha, Nebr. ; and of the Ala- 
bama State Federation of Labor, praying for the enactment of 
legislation to further restrict immigration, which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented telegrams, in the nature of petitions, from 
sundry citizens of New York City, Niagara Falls, New Brighton, 
and Port Washington, Long Island, in the State of New York; 
of Wilmington, Del.; Madison, Wis.; Newport, R. I.; White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; Baltimore, Md.; Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; of Roselle, Long Branch, Elizabeth, Summit, 
Glenridge Depot, and Plainfield, N. J.; and Chicago, III., pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to prohibit interstate com- 
merce in the products of child labor, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. JONES presented a telegram, in the nature of a memorial, 
from the Clearing House Association of North Yakima, Wash., 
remonstrating against a tax on banks, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a telegram, in the nature of a memorial, 
from the Commercial Club and Chamber of Commerce of 
Tacoma, Wash., remonstrating against a tax on copper, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a telegram, in the nature of a memorial, 
from D. D. Calkins, of Tacoma, Wash., remonstrating against 
a tax on copper, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of Local Union No. 220, 
International Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen, of Los An- 
geles, Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation to provide 
an increase in the wages of stationary firemen in Federal build- 
ings, which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Los An- 
geles, Cal., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation 
for compulsory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WADSWORTH presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Onondaga County, N. Y., praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to found the Government on Christianity, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JAMES: 

A bill (S. 6688) granting a pension to Henry Ford (with ac- 
8 papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CHAMB BERLAIN: 

in fos (S. 6689) granting an increase of pension to Jerome 
Dornsife (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KERN: 

A bill (S. 6690) for the relief of Americus A. Gordon; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. CHILTON: 

A bill (S. 6691) granting an increase of pension to John C. 
Gore (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey, from the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, to which was referred the bill (H. R, 
1528) for the relief of Martin Huhn, reported it with an amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 693) thereon. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them severally without amendment and submitted reports 
thereon : 

H. R. 2180. An act for the relief of Albert Greenlaw (Rept. 
No. 695) ; 

H. R. 4559. An act for the relief of C. Horatio Scott (Rept. 
No, 696); and 
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H. R. 7883. An act for the relief of Charlotte M. Johnston 
(Rept. No. 694). 

Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 10) to correct the military rec- 
ord of Clayton H. Adams, reported it with amendments and 
submitted a report (No. 697) thereon. 

Mr. DU PONT, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 736) to correct the military 
record of John P. Webber, alias John J. Webber, reported it 
with amendments and submitted a report (No. 700) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 6154) for the relief of Dr. Charles Lee Baker, re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 698) 
thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 6287) for the relief of Joseph Eubor, reported it with 
an amendment and submitted a report (No. 699) thereon. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11150) for 
the relief of mail contractors, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 701) thereon. 

Mr. PHELAN, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 6204) to amend the act entitled “An 
act to amend sections 2275 and 2276 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States providing for the selection of lands for edu- 
cational purposes in lieu of those appropriated,” and to authorize 
nn exchange of lands between the United States and the several 
States, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 702) thereon. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. POMERENE submitted an amendment providing that in 
computing the length of service of dental surgeons in the Army 
for promotion, and for other purposes, all such dental surgeons 
as are eligible who have had service as contract or acting dental 
surgeons prior to June 8, 1916, shall be given credit under this 
act for the length of their services as such contract or acting 
dental surgeons, intended to be proposed by him to the Army 
appropriation bill (H. R. 16460), which was ordered to lie on 
the table and be printed. 

Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $50,000 for repairs to boats, wharves, roads, and replace- 
ment at Forts Barrancas, McRee, and Pickens, Fla., and Fort 
Morgan, Ala., damaged by the hurricane of July 5. 1916, in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the Army appropriation bill 
(H. R. 16460), which was ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed, i 


THE REVENUE. 


Mr. WORKS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, 
and for other purposes, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN submitted an amendment intended to 
be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the 
revenue, and for other purposes, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance and ordered to be printed. 

GOVERNMENT FOR PORTO RICO. 


Mr. BROUSSARD submitted four amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 9533) to provide a civil gov- 
ernment for Porto Rico, and for other purposes, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, 

INSPECTION OF VESSELS. 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted two amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 13831) to amend section 4464 
ef the Revised Statutes of the United States, relating to number 
of passengers to be stated in certificates of inspection of passen- 
ger vessels, and section 4465 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, prescribing penalty for carrying excessive number 
of passengers on passenger vessels, and section 4466 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, relating to special permits 
for excursions on passenger steamers, which were referred to 
the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 


PAY FOR COMPOSITORS, 

Mr. REED submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (S. 6626) to fix the rate of pay for compositors 
and bookbinders in the Government Printing Office, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS— LAURA L. NOYES. 


On motion of Mr. BRANDEGEE, it was 


Ordered, That the papers in the case of the bill (S. 6183) granting 
a pension to Laura L. Noyes (62d Cong., 2d sess.) be withdrawn from 
the files of the Senate, no adverse icport having been made thereon. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senute the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11240) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular 
Army and Navy and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other 
than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, 
and requesting a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
yotes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I move that the Senate insist upon 
its amendments and agree to the conference asked for by the 
House, the conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed 
by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Bryan, Mr. Hugues, and Mr. Porypexter conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12194) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regu- 
lar Army and Navy and certain soldiers and sailors of wars 
other than the Civil War and to widows of such soldiers and 
Sailors, and requesting a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I move that the Senate insist upon 
its amendments and agree to the conference asked for by the 
House, the conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed 
by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Bryan, Mr. Huus, and Mr. POINDEXTER conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 14576) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular 
Army and Navy and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other 
than the Civil War and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, 
and requesting a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I move that the Senate insist upon 
its amendments and agree to the conference asked for by the 
House, the conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed 
by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Bryan, Mr. Hucues, and Mr. POINDEXTER conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13620) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular 
Army and Navy and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other 
than the Civil War and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, 
and requesting a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I move that the Senate insist upon 
its amendments and agree to the conference asked for by the 
House, the conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed 
by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Bryan, Mr. HueHes, and Mr. Potnpexter conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had, 
on July 20, 1916, approved and signed the following joint reso- 
lution: 

S. J. Res. 60. Joint resolution creating a joint subcommittee 
from the membership of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce and the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce to investigate the conditions relating to interstate 
and foreign commerce, and the necessity of further legislation 
relating thereto, and defining the powers and duties of such 
subcommittee. 

AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I wish to give notice that imme- 
diately after the conclusion of the morning business to-morrow 
I shall ask the Senate to dispose of the amendments to the 
Federal reserve act. 

AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to give a notice, which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
desire the notice read? 
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to have it printed, and I can state in just a moment, if it is 
important thut the Senate shall be advised of it, the purpose of 
the proposed amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let it be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is as it pleases the Senator 
from Wisconsin, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let us have it read, Mr. President. i 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I can state it in one minute, I think. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is all right. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. When the Army reorganization bill 
passed the Senate it changed the law with respect to enlistments 
not only in the Regular Army but in the National Guard, The 


law theretofore, as affecting the age limit, had provided that no |, 


person under 21 years of age should be enlisted in the Regular 
Army or in the National Guard without the consent of the par- 
ent or guardian of such person. The law was changed by the 
military reorganization bill so that now boys a little over 18 
years of age may be enlisted without and against the consent 
of their parents in the Regular Army or in the National Guard. 
I propose to reenact two sections in the Army reorganization bill 
to make them conform to the law as it was previously. That is 
the only, respect, however, in which they are changed. It would 
require too much time to read the whole notice, and I thought I 
could merely make this brief statement and the Senate would 
understand the purpose of the amendment. 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin if he does not know that the changes to 
which he refers are in strict conformity with the existing law 
in respect to enlistments in the Navy? That was all that was 
done in the Army reorganization bill. It made enlistments in 
the seryice, so far as age is concerned, in the Army exactly the 
same as the conditions which obtain in the Navy. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. I am aware of that, Mr. President, 
and it was a matter of oversight with me that I did not offer 
such a notice and secure the opportunity at least on the naval 
appropriation bill to change the age limit with respect to the 
Navy as I think it ought to be changed with regard to the Army. 

The notice given by Mr. La FOLLETTE is as follows: 


On Saturday, July 22, or as soon thereafter as ble, I shall 
move to suspend that provision of paragraph 3 of Senate Rule XVI 
prohibiting any amendment proposing general l lation to Gas gen- 
eral appropriation bill for the pu of offering the following 
amendment to the bill (H. R. 16460) makin appropriations for the 
Army for the fiscal 1 ending June 30, 1917, and for other pur- 
poon: by -andine St e end o the bill after line 3, page 154, the 
‘ollowing : 


“Sec. —. That section 27 of the act entitled ‘An act for making 
— and more ag Coogi oo. the 3 pere ar for 
other purposes, approv une 2, amen 80 as read : 

Wegner. Rnllstments in the Regular 
day of November, 1916, all gular Arm; 
for a term of seven years, the first three years to be in 
service with the organizations of which those enlisted form a part 
and, except as otherwise provided herein, the last four years in the 

r weyers Reserve hereinafter provided for: Provided, That at the 
. of three years’ continuous service with such organizations, 
either under a first or any subsequent enlistment, any soldier may 
be reenlisted for another period of seven years, as above provided for, 
in which event he shall receive bis final discharge from his prior 
enlistment: Provided further, That after the expiration of one year's 
honorable service any enlisted man serving thin the continental 
limits of the United States whose company, troop, battery, or de- 
tachment commander shali report him as proficient and sufficienti 
trained may, in the discretion of the Secretary of War, be furloughed 
to the Regular Army Reserve under such regulations as the Secretary 
of War may prescri but no man furloughed to the reserve shall be 
eligible to reenlist in the service until the expiration of his term of 
Provided her, That in all enlistments hereafter ac- 


officer discharged wi 


to all minors enlisted or mustered into 
United States on and after June 3, 1916: And provi further, That 
the President is authorized in his discretion to utilize the services of 
postmasters of the second, third, and fourth in procuring the 
enlistment of recruits for the Army, and for each recruit accepted for 
enlistment in the Army the postmaster procuring his enlistment shall 


receive the sum of $5. 

“*Tn addition to mili training, soldiers while in the active service 
shall hereafter be given the opportunity to study and receive instruc- 
tion upon educational lines of such character as to increase their 
military efficiency and enable them to return to civil life better equi 
for industrial, commercial, and general business occupations. vilian 
teachers may be employed to aid the Army officers in giving such 
instruction, and part of this instruction may consist of vocational edu- 
cation, either in agriculture or the mechanic The Secretary of 


War, with the approval of the President, shall prescribe rules and reg- 
ulations for conducting the instruction herein provided for, and the 
Secretary of War shall have the power at all times to suspend, increase, 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not ask to have it read; I desire | or decrease the amount of such instruction offered as may in his Judg- 
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ment be consistent with the uirements of military instruction and 
service of the soldiers.’ 555 

“Sec. 2. That section 58 of an act entitled An act for making further 
and more effectual provision for the national defense, and for other pur- 
S June 3, 1916, be, and the same is, amended read 

“*Szc. 58. Composition of the National Guard: The National Guard 
shall consist of the ly enlisted militia between the ages of 
18 and 45 years, organ 
vided, ye of comm eon fh at 
years: Provided, no person under the ears shall be 
enlisted or mustered into the military service of the United States with- 
out the written consent of parents or guardians: Provided, That 
such minor bas such parents or guardians entitled to his custody and 
control; and this provision shall be applicable to all minors mustered 
into the military service of the Uni States on and after June 3, 


1916 
Ronerrt M. LA FOLLETTE. 
Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 12 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, July 22, 
1916, at 10 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS, 


Ezecutive nominations received by the Senate July 21 (legisla- 
tive day of July 19), 1916. 
AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

Abram I. Elkus, of New York, to be ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary of the United States of America to Turkey, 
vice Henry Morgenthau, resigned. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
GENERAL OFFICER. 

Col. John W. Ruckman, Coast Artillery Corps, to be brigadier 
general with rank from July 20, 1916, vice Brig. Gen. John P. 
Wisser, retired from active service July 19, 1916. 

MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 
To be first lieutenants with rank from July 14, 1916. 

Tunis Cline Quick, of Virginia. 

James Coleman Motley, of Virginia. 

Lewis Jay Rosenthal, of Maryland. 

Thomas Butler Anderson, of California. 

Caleb William Sommerville, of Pennsylvania, 

Charles Franklin Mitchell, of Pennsylvania. 

Joseph Howard Cloud, of Pennsylvania. 

Johnston MacLeod, of New York. 

Norman Edwin Titus, of New York. 

John Baker Carson, of Pennsylvania. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT. 

Maj. Walter A. Bethel, judge advocate, to be judge advocate 
with the rank of lieutenant colonel from July 1, 1916, to fill an 
original vacancy. 


CAVALRY ARM. 


To be captains with rank from July 1, 1916, to fil original 
vacancics. 


First Lieut. Jerome G. Pillow, Fourth Cavalry. 
First Lieut. Ralph N. Hayden, Third Cavalry. 
First Lieut. Leonard W. Prunty, Fourth Cavalry. 
First Lieut. E. Kearsley Sterling, Third Cavalry, 
First Lieut. Charles J. Naylor, Fourth Cavalry. 
First Lieut. Kerr T. Riggs, Fourth Cavalry. 

First Lieut. Carl H. Müller, Eleventh Cavalry. 
First Lieut. John A. Pearson, Eleventh Cavalry. 
First Lieut. Charles Burnett, First Cavalry. 

First Lieut. Duniel D. Gregory, Fifth Cavalry. 
First Lieut. Walter H. Smith, Seventh Caalry. 
First Lieut. George H. Baird, Thirteenth Cavalry. 
First Lieut. William M. Cooley, Sixth Cavalry. 
First Lieut. William G. Meade, Second Cavalry. 
First Lieut. William N. Haskell, Cavalry, unassigned. 
First Lieut. Henry A. Meyer, jr., Tenth Cavalry. 
First Lieut. Frank Keller, Sixth Cavalry. 

First Lieut. Guy Kent, Ninth Cavalry. 

First Lieut. Copley Enos, First Cavalry. 

First Lieut. Emory J. Pike, Eighth Cavalry. 

First Lieut. Williams S. Martin, Fourth Cavalry. 
First Lieut. Frederick Mears, Cavalry, unassigned, 
First Lieut. Alden M. Graham, Eleventh Cavalry. 
First Lieut. Robert L. Collins, Eighth Cavalry. 
First Lieut. Irvin L. Hunsaker, Eleventh Cavalry. 
First Lieut. Clifton R. Norton, Fourteenth Cavalry. 
First Lieut. Eugene J. Ely, Fifth Cavalry. 

First Lieut. Charles R. Mayo, detailed in the Signal Corps. 
First Lieut. Arthur J. Lynch, Fourteenth Cavalry. 


1916. 


First Lieut. Rawson Warren, Fourteenth Cavalry, 
First Lieut. John H. Read, jr., Third Cavalry. 

First Lieut. Joseph H. Barnard, Fifth Cavalry. 

First Lieut, Rodman Butler, Eighth Cavalry. 

First Lieut. Clarence Lininger, Thirteenth Cavalry. 
First Lieut. Edward M. Offley, Twelfth Cavalry. 
First Lieut. John Cocke, Eighth Cavalry. 

-First Lieut. John T. Donnelly, Thirteenth Cavalry. 
First Lieut. Edwin L. Cox, Eleventh Cavalry. 

First Lieut. Ronald E. Fisher, Ninth Cavalry. 

First Lieut. C. Emery Hathaway, Seventh Cavalry. 
First Lieut. Joseph V. Kuznick, Twelfth Cavalry. 
First Lieut. Edward R. Coppock, Cavalry, unassigned. 
First Lieut. Peter J. Hennessey, Seventh Cavalry. 
First Lieut. Kenyon A. Joyce, Cavalry, unassigned. 


First Lieut. Howard C. Tatum, detailed in the Signal Corps. 


First Lieut. Arthur G. Fisher, Fourteenth Cavalry. 
First Lieut, George Grunert, Third Cavalry. 

First Lieut. William R. Pope, Fourteenth Cavalry. 
First Lieut. Olney Place, detailed in the Signal Corps. 
First Lieut. Thomas H. Cunningham, Fifth Cavalry. 
First Lieut. Sidney D. Maize, Twelfth Cavalry. 
First Lieut. Ralph M. Parker, Cavalry, unassigned. 
First Lieut. John H. Howard, Cavalry, unassigned. 
First Lieut. Matt C. Bristol, Third Cavalry. 

First Lieut. Horace N. Munro, First Cavalry. 

First Lieut. Thomas P. Bernard, First Cavalry. 
First Lieut. Daniel D. Tompkins, Eighth Cavalry. 
First Lieut, Clarence A. Dougherty, First Cavalry. 
First Lieut. Isaac S. Martin, Cavalry, unassigned. 
First Lieut. George R. Somerville, Third Cavalry. 
First Lieut. Seth W. Cook, Eleventh Cavalry. 

First Lieut. Thomas B. Esty, First Cavalry. 

First Lieut. Milton G. Holliday, Cavalry, unassigned. 
First Lieut. Robert R. Love, Cavalry, unassigned. 
First Lieut. William H. Bell, Twelfth Cavalry. 
First Lieut, Walter H. Neill, Thirteenth Cavalry. 
First Lieut. Edmund A. Buchanan, Second Cayalry. 
First Lieut. David L. Roscoe, First Cavalry. 

First Lieut. Edward A. Keyes, Sixth Cavalry. 

First Lieut. John G. Winter, Fifth Cavalry. 

First Lieut. Herbert E. Mann, Fifth Cavalry. 

First Lieut. Orlando G. Palmer, Sixth Cavalry. 
First Lieut. Francis A. Ruggles, Cavalry, unassigned. 
First Lieut. Henry T. Bull, Fifth Cavalry. 

First Lieut. Howard R. Smalley, Cavalry, unassigned. 
First Lieut. Talbot Smith, Twelfth Cavalry. 

First Lieut. Frank E. Davis, Fifth Cavalry. 

First Lieut. William W. Overton, Eighth Cavalry. 
First Lieut. Thomas A. Rothwell, Fourth Cavalry. 
First Lieut. E. R. Warner McCabe, Fifth Cavalry. 
First Lieut. James B. Henry, jr., Fifteenth Cavalry. 
First Lieut. Emmet R. Harris, Cavalry, unassigned. 
First Lieut. John C. Pegram, Tenth Cavalry. 

First Lieut. Harry L. Hodges, First Cavalry. 

First Lieut. Victor S. Foster, Eighth Cavalry. 

First Lieut. Oscar Foley, Third Cavalry. 

First Lieut. Frederick D. Griffith, jr., Sixth Cavalry. 
First Lieut. Albert B. Dockery, Tenth Cavalry. 

First Lieut. Henry E. Mitchell, Seventh Cavalry. 
First Lieut. Edmund L. Zane, Fourteenth Cavalry, 
First Lieut. Charles McH. Eby, Eleventh Cavalry. 
First Lieut. William H. Cowles, Eighth Cavalry. 
First Lieut. Leon R. Partridge, Third Cavalry. 

First Lieut. William A, McCain, Thirteenth Cavalry, 
Virst Lieut. John K. Herr, Fourth Cavalry. 

First Lieut. Philip H. Sheridan, Fifth Cavalry. 
First Lieut. Joseph F. Taulbee, Second Cavalry. 
First Lieut. Andrew W. Smith, Seventh Cavalry. 
First Lieut. Troup Miller, Cavalry, unassigned. 
First Lieut. William W. Edwards, Twelfth Cavalry, 
First Lieut. John A. Barry, Second Cavalry. 

First Lieut. William W. Gordon, First Cavalry. 
First Lieut. Harold B. Johnson, Third Cavalry. 
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First Lieut. Emil P. Laurson, Eleventh Cavalry. 
First Lieut. Frederick E. Shnyder, detailed in the Ordnance 
Department. 


To be captains with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill casual 
vacancies. 


First Lieut. Thomas F. Van Natta, jr., Sixth Cavalry, vice 
Capt. Kirby Walker, Fourteenth Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. James A. Mars, Sixth Cavalry, vice Capt. Claude 
B. Sweezey, First Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. James A. Shannon, Eleventh Cavalry, vice Capt, 
Julian R. Lindsey, Eleventh Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Allan M. Pope, Cavalry, unassigned, vice Capt. 
Edmund M. Leary, Seventh Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. John ©. Montgomery, Fourteenth Cavalry, vice 
Capt. Julius T. Conrad, Fifteenth Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Dorsey R. Rodney, Seventh Cavalry, vice Capt, 
Howard R. Hickok, Fifteenth Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Alexander M. Milton, Fifth Cavalry, vice Capt. 
Samuel B. Arnold, First Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Hugh S. Johnson, First Cavalry, vice Capt. Sam- 
uel McP. Rutherford, Tenth Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Carl Boyd, Third Cavalry, vice Capt. George W. 
Kirkpatrick, Eighth Cavalry, promoted, subject to examination 
required by law. : 

First Lieut. Stephen W. Winfree, Fifteenth Cavalry, vice 
Capt. Cornelius C. Smith, unassigned, promoted. 

First Lieut. Ephraim F. Graham, Cavalry, unassigned, vice 
Capt. Joseph E. Cusack, Eleventh Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. George E. Nelson, Ninth Cavalry, vice Capt. Lin- 
coln C. Andrews, Ninth Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Thomas L. Sherburne, Fifth Cavalry, vice Capt. 
William R. Smedberg, jr., Second Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Emil Engel, Seventh Cavalry, vice Capt. John M, 
Morgan, Twelfth Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Emmett Addis, Tenth Cavalry, vice Capt. An- 
drew E. Williams, Sixth Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Harry L. King, Twelfth Cavalry, vice Capt. 
Walter C. Babcock, Thirteenth Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Arthur G. Hixson, Fourteenth Cavalry, vice 
Capt. Herbert B. Crosby, First Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Vaughn W. Cooper, Eighth Cavalry, vice Capt. 
Benjamin B. Hyer, Fourth Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. David H. Scott, Fifth Cavalry, vice Capt. Mathew 
C. Smith, Ninth Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Robert M. Campbell, Séventh Cavalry, vice Capt. 
Harry H. Pattison, First Cavalry, promoted. 

First. *ieut. George V. Strong, Sixth Cavalry, vice Capt. 
George F. Hamilton, Second Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. George B. Hunter, Thirteenth Cavalry, vice Capt. 
William H. Paine, Fifteenth Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Stanley Koch, Sixth Cavalry, vice Capt. John W. 
Craig, Twelfth Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Stephen C. Reynolds, Third Cavalry, vice Capt. 
Hugh D. Berkeley, Eighth Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. William V. Carter, Cavalry, unassigned, vice 
Capt. Hamilton S. Hawkins, Fourth Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Henry C. Pratt, First Cavalry, vice Capt. Frank 
Parker, Eleventh Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Charles B. Amory, jr., Cavalry, unassigned, vice 
Capt. George Vidmer, Eighth Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Kinzie B. Edmunds, detailed in the Signal Corps, 
vice Capt. Casper H. Conrad, jr., Eighth Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Charles S. Hoyt, Eleventh, Cavalry, vice Capt. 
Nathan K. Averill, unassigned, promoted. 

First Lieut. James J. O'Hara, Fifteenth Cavalry, vice Capt, 
Harry La T. Cavenaugh, Tenth Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Albert C. Wimberly, Seventh Cavalry, vice Capt. 
Mortimer O. Bigelow, First Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Roy W. Holderness, Sixth Cavalry, vice Capt. 
William G. Sills, Fifteenth Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. James S. Greene, Tenth Cavalry, vice Capt. 
August C. Nissen, Seventh Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Gerald C. Brant, Ninth Cavalry, vice Capt. James 


First Lieut. James P. Castleman, Thirteenth Cavalry, subject | S. Parker, Fourth Cavalry, promoted. 
to examination required by law. . First Lieut. Innis P. Swift, Second Cavalry, vice Capt. Joseph 
First Lieut. Albert H. Mueller, Cavalry, unassigned. S. Herron, Second Cavalry, promoted. 
First Lieut. Allan F. McLean, Second Cavalry, subject to First Lieut. Arthur H. Wilson, Ninth Cavalry, vice Capt. 
examination required by law. George B. Pritchard, jr., Fifteenth Cavalry. promoted. 
First Lieut. Herman S. Dilworth, Fifteenth Cavalry. First Lieut. William C. F. Nicholson, Seventh Cavalry, vice 
First Lieut. John V. Spring, jr., Third Cavalry. Capt. Alvord Van P. Anderson, Sixth Cavalry, prometed. 
First Lieut. Norman H. Davis, Fourteenth Cavalry, First Lieut. George Dillman, Sixth Cavalry, vice Cupt. Le Roy 
First Lieut. Charles Telford, Eighth Cavalry. Eltinge, Eighth Cavalry, promoted. 
First Lieut. Levi G. Brown, Thirteenth Cavalry. First Lieut, Philip J. R. Kiehl, Fourth Cavalry, vice Capt, 
First Lieut. Olan C. Aleshire, Twelfth Cavalry. George W. Moses, Eighth Cavalry, promoted. 
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First Lieut. Charles L. Scott, Fifteenth Cavalry, vice Capt. 
Frank P. Lahm, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. James H. Dickey, Eighth Cavalry, vice Capt. 
Charles R. Mayo, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

First Lieut. Ralph Talbot, jr., Fifteenth Cavalry, vice Capt. 
Frederick E. Shnyder, detailed in the Ordnance Department. 


To be first lieutenants from July 1, 1916, to fill original vacancies, 


Second Lieut. Chester P. Mills, Ninth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Edwin R. Van Deusen, Fifteenth Cavalry, 
Second Lieut. Francis R. Hunter, Second Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Guy W. McClelland, Fifteenth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. John C. F, Tillson, jr., Tenth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Paul C. Raborg, Seventh Cavalry. y 
Second Lieut. Edgar W. Tuulbee, Twelfth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Dwight K. Shurtleff, Thirteenth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Harry D. Chamberlin, Fifth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. John J. Waterman, Second Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. John Millikin, Fifth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Jack W. Heard, Fourteenth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Charles M. Haverkamp, Fourth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Guy W. Chipman, Fifteenth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Edgar W. Burr, Ninth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. John A. Robenson, Thirteenth Cavalry, subject 
to examination required by law. 
Second Lieut. Joseph P. Aleshire, Sixth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Harding Polk, Eleventh Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Claud K. Rhinehardt, First Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Everett Collins, Fourteenth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Cushman Hartwell, Eighth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Horace T. Aplington, Fifteenth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Alexander D, Surles, Fifteenth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut, Philip J. Kieffer, Thirteenth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Karl S. Bradford, Cavalry, unassigned, 
Second Lieut. Frederick Gilbreath, Fourteenth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Harrison H. C. Richards, Fourth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Arthur B. Conard, Tenth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. John P. Lucas, Thirteenth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Wilfrid M. Blunt, Eleventh Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. James C. R. Schwenck, Fifteenth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. William P. J. O'Neill, Fifteenth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Thomas J. J. Christian, First Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Frank L. Van Horn, Third Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Howell M. Estes, Fourth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. William B. MeLaurin, First Cavalry. 
second Lieut. John F. Wall, Fifteenth Cavatry. 
Second Lieut. Leo G. Heffernan, Fifth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Edwin N. Hardy, Eighth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. George H. Brett, Second Cavalry, subject to 
examination required by law. 
Second Lieut. Robert C. Brady, Ninth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Herbert E. Taylor, Sixth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. William M. Grimes, Ninth Cavalry, 
Second Lieut. Henry J. M. Smith, Ninth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Malcolm Wheeler-Nicholson, Ninth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Alexander R. Cocke, Ninth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Alexander L. P. Johnson, Second Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Dexter C. Rumsey, Fourth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Henry L. C. Jones, Fifteenth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Edwin O'Connor, Sixth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Eugene A. Lohman, Fourth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Kenneth P. Lord, Eleventh Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Edward A. Millar, jr., Fifth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Clyde J. MeConkey, Ninth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Harold C. Lutz, Ninth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. John M. Thompson, Ninth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Daniel E. Murphy, Fourth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Kenna G. Eastham, Fifteenth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. James P. Yancey, Fifteenth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Leopold J. H. Herwig, Fourth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Raymond E. MeQuillin, Fourth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. De Forest W. Morton, Eighth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Francis C. V. Crowley, Fifth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. George E. A. Reinburg, Seventh Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Clarence D. Lang, Twelfth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Philip Coldwell, Ninth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. William H. W. Youngs, Fifth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Byron Q. Jones, detailed in the Aviation Sec- 
tion, Signal Corps. 
Second Lieut. Robert McG. Littlejohn, Eighth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Harry A. Flint, Thirteenth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Pearl L. Thomas, Twelfth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Sidney V. Bingham. Seventh Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Isaac Spalding, Eighth Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Henry L. Flynn, Twelfth Cavalry. 


Second Lient. Robert F. Hyatt, First Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Harold M. Rayner, Third Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Stephen M. Walmsley, Sixth Cavalry, 

Second Lieut, John T. McLane, Twelfth Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. James S. Mooney, Twelfth Cavalry, subject to 
examination required by law. 

Second Lieut. Henry W. Harms, detailed in the Aviation Sec- 
tion, Signal Corps. 

Second Lieut. John E. Lewis, Ninth Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. John D. Kelly, Twelfth Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Thorne Deuel, jr., Fourth Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. William Nalle, Fourth Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Roy O. Henry, Twelfth Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. William E. Dorman, Fourth Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. John C. Prince, Thirteenth Cavalry. 

Second Lieut, Lindsley D. Beach, Thirteenth Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Carl P. Dick, Fourteenth Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. John K. Boles, Ninth Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Terry de lu M. Allen, Fourteenth Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. John C. McDonnell, Hleventh Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Jerome W. Howe, Fifteenth Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Otto Wagner, Tenth Cavalry, 

Second Lieut. Burton Y. Read, Eleventh Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Russell B. Patterson, Twelfth Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Clyde V. Simpson, Twelfth Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Joseph F. Richmond, Tenth Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Roy S. Brown, detailed in Aviation Section, 
Signal Corps. 

Second Lieut. Louis A. Falligant, Fifteenth Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Herbert M. Ostroski, First Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Paul R. Davison, Third Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. John B. Brooks, detailed in Aviation Section, 
Signal Corps. 

Second Lieut. John B. Coulter, Fourteenth Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. William A. Raborg, Eighth Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Welton M. Modisette, Eighth Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. John P. Wheeler, Fifth Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Harold M. Clark, First Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Clarence F, Ellefson, Third Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Harold Thompson, Fifth Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Richard B. Barnitz, Fourteenth Cavalry, 

Second Lieut. Allen G. Thurman, Eleventh Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. George W. Sliney, First Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Eugene T. Spencer, First Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Willis D. Crittenberger, Third Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Alfred B. Johnson, Third Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Falkner Heard, Fourteenth Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Roland L. Gaugler, Fourth Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Stuart W. Cramer, jr., Eighth Cavalry. 

Second Lieut. Thoburn K. Brown, Seventh Cavalry. 


To be first lieutenants with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill casual 
vacancies. 


Second Lieut. Geoffrey Keyes, Sixth Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Jerome G. Pillow, Fourth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Joseph W. Viner, Eleventh Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Ralph N. Hayden, Third Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John A. Considine, Sixth Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Leonard W. Prunty, Fourth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Earl L. Canady, detailed in the Aviation Sec- 
tion, Signal Corps, vice First Lieut. E. Kearsley Sterling, Third 
Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. George E. Lovell, jr., Seventh Cavalry, vice 
First Lieut. Charles J. Naylor, Fourth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Desmore O. Nelson, Second Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Kerr T. Riggs, Fourth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Carlyle H. Wash, Sixth Cavalry, vice 
Lieut. Carl H. Müller, Eleventh Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Paul D. Carlisle, Fifth Cavalry, vice 
Lieut. John A. Pearson, Eleventh Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John F. Crutcher, Eleventh Cavalry, vice 
Lieut. Charles Burnett, First Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Ray W. Barker, Tenth Cavalry, vice 
Lieut. Daniel D. Gregory, Fifth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Henry Abbey, Jr., Tenth Cavalry, vice 
Lieut. Walter H. Smith, Seventh Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Earl H. Coyle, Thirteenth Cavalry, vice 
Lieut. George H. Baird, Thirteenth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Mack Garr, Sixth Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
William M. Cooley, Sixth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Stanley C. Drake, Seventh Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. William G. Meade, Second Cavalry, promoted. . 

Second Lieut. Maxwell Kirby, Third Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
William N. Haskell, unassigned, promoted. 


First 
First 
First 
First 
First 


First 


1916. 


Second Lieut. Edmund P. Duval, Second Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Henry A. Meyer, jr., Tenth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert E. Carmody, Seventh Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Frank Keller, Sixth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut, Albert J. Myer, jr., Seventh Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Guy Kent, Ninth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert O. Annin, Eighth Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Copley Enos, First Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Daniel G. Morrissett, Twelfth Cavalry, vice 
First Lieut. Emory J. Pike, Eighth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Ralph Hospital, Thirteenth Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Williams S. Martin, Fourth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Theodore Barnes, jr., Eighth Cavalry, vice 
First Lieut. Frederick Mears, unassigned, promoted. 

Second Lieut, Casey H. Huyes, Twelfth Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Alden M. Graham, Eleventh Cavalry, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Harvey B. S. Burwell, Thirteenth Cavalry, vice 

First Lieut. Robert L. Collins, Eighth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Roger S. B. Hartz, Eighth Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Irvin L. Hunsaker, Eleventh Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles B. Hazeltine, Fourteenth Cavalry, vice 

First Lieut. Clifton R. Norton, Fourteenth Cavalry, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Eugene M. Owen, Fourth Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Eugene J. Ely, Fifth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Arthur D. Newman, Third Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Arthur J. Lynch, Fourteenth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John W. Butts, Third Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Rawson Warren, Fourteenth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edward L. N. Glass, Third Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. John H. Read, jr., Third Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles W. Foster, Second Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Joseph H. Barnard, Fifth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Cuyler L. Clark, Eleventh Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Rodman Butler, Eighth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Clarence C. Benson, Thirteenth Cavalry, vice 
First Lieut. Clarence Lininger, Thirteenth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Thomas H. Rees, jr., Eighth Cavalry, vice 
First Lieut. Edward M. Offiey, Twelfth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John H. Woodberry, Fifteenth Cavalry, vice 
First Lieut. John Cocke, Eighth Cavalry,- promoted, 

Second Lieut. Walter W. Wynne, Twelfth Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. John T. Donnelly, Thirteenth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William A. Robertson, Eleventh Cavalry, vice 
First Lieut. Edwin L. Cox, Eleventh Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Joseph B. Treat, Fifth Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Ronald E. Fisher, Ninth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Joseph W. Byron, Fifth Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. C. Emery Hathaway, Seventh Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Warren P. Jernigan, Eleventh Cavalry, vice 
First Lieut. Joseph V. Kuznik, Twelfth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Sylvester D. Downs, jr, Seventh Cavalry, 
vice First Lieut. Edward R. Coppock, wnassigned, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert D. MeDonald, Eighth Cavalry, vice 
First Lieut. Peter J. Hennessey, Seventh Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Orlando Ward, Seventh Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Kenyon A. Joyce, unassigned, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William O, Ryan, Seventh Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Howard C. Tatum, unassigned, promoted, 

Second Lieut. Benjamin F. Hoge, Tenth Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Arthur G. Fisher, Fourteenth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Frederick Herr, Fourteenth Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut, George Grunert, Third Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John B. Thompson, First Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. William R. Pope, Fourteenth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John Kennard, Seventh Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Olney Place, unassigned, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Stafford LeR. Irwin, Eleventh Cavalry, vice 
First Lieut. Thomas H. Cunningham, Fifth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Pearson Menoher, Seventh Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Sidney D. Maize, Twelfth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edwin B. Lyon, Seventh Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Ralph M. Parker, unassigned, promoted. 

Second Lieut, Carl C. Bank, First Cavalry, vice First Lieut, 
John H. Howard, unassigned, promoted. 

Second Lieut. George H. Peabody, Third Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Matt C. Bristol, Third Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Earl L. Naiden, First Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Horace N. Munro, First Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Henry MCE. Pendleton, Second Cavalry, vice 
First Lieut. Thomas P. Bernard, First Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edmund de T. Ellis, Second Cavairy, vice First 
Lieut. Daniel D. Tompkins, Eighth Cavalry, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Robert W. Strong, Second Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Clarence A. Dougherty, First Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut, Clifford B. King, Fifth Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Isaac S. Martin, unassigned, promoted. 
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Second Lieut. Paul R. Frank, Second Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. George R. Somerville, Third Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William S. T. Halcomb, Sixth Cavalry, vice 
First Lieut. Seth W. Cook, Eleventh Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edward C. McGuire, Third Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Thomas B. Esty, First Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John McD. Thompson, Fifth Cavalry, subject to 
examination required by law, vice First Lieut. Milton G. Holli- 
day, unassigned, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John F. Davis, Third Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Robert R. Love, unassigned, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Reese M. Howell, First Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. William H. Bell, Twelfth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut, Henry J. F. Miller, Eleventh Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Walter H. Neill, Thirteenth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harry A. Harvey, First Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Edmund A. Buchanan, Second Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Frank D. McGee, Sixth Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. David L. Roscoe, First Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harry B. Anderson, Fourteenth Cavalry, vice 
First Lieut. Edward A. Keyes, Sixth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Norman J. Boots, Tenth Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. John G. Winter, Fifth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Hugh P, Avent, Sixth Cavalry, vice First Licut. 
Herbert E. Mann, Fifth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Victor V. Taylor, Eleventh Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Orlando G. Palmer, Sixth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Horace Stringfellow, jr., Thirteenth Cavalry, 
vice First Lieut. Francis A. Ruggles, unassigned, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Leo A. Walton, Tenth Cavalry, vice First Lient. 
Henry T. Bull, Fifth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Ralph P. Cousins, Sixth Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Howard R. Smalley, unassigned, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John F, Stevens, Sixth Cavalry, vice First Lieut. 
Talbot Smith, Twelfth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Blackburn Hall, Fourteenth Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Frank E. Davis, Fifth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edward J. Dwan, Fourteenth Cavalry, vice 
First Lieut. William W. Overton, Eighth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Eustis L. Hubbard, Tenth Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Thomas A. Rothwell, Fourth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William B. Peebles, Tenth Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. E. R. Warner McCabe, Fifth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Frederic W. Boye, Fifth Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. James B. Henry, jr., Fifteenth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Karl H. Gorman, Sixth Cavalry, vice First 
Lieut. Emmet R. Harris, unassigned, promoted. 


SIGNAL CORPS. 


Lieut. Col. Samuel Reber, Signal Corps, to be colonel from 
July 1, 1916, to fill an original vacancy, subject to examination 
required by law. : 

Maj. Charles McK. Saltzman, Signal Corps, to be lieutenant 
colonel from July 1, 1916, vice Lieut. Col. Samuel Reber, pro- 
moted. 

Capt. Charles S. Wallace, Signal Corps, to be major from July 
1, 1916, vice Maj. Charles McK. Saltzman, promoted. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE Navy. 


Lieut. (Junior Grade) Claudius R. Hyatt to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 17th day of January, 1916. = 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) John S. Barleon to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 27th day of May, 1916. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 7th day of June, 1916; 

Elmer L. Woodside, 

Roy J. Wilson, 

Carl E. Hoard, 

Thomas M. Shock, 

Kenneth R. R. Wallace, 

William I. Causey, jr., 

Norman C. Gillette, 

Lloyd R. Gray, 

Walter O. Henry, 

Wiliam L. Wright, 

John Le V. Hill, 

John L. Hall, 

Laurence T. Du Bose, 

Harry R. Gellerstedt, 

Charles J. Parrish, 

Samuel N. Moore, 

Leman L. Babbitt, 

Edmund S. MeCawley, 

Langdon D. Pickering, and 

Leonard R. Agren. 

Asst. Surg. Cline H. Drugoo to be a passed assistant surgeop 
in the Navy from the 4th day of November. 1915. 
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Robert F. Barber, a citizen of New York, to be an assistant 
surgeon in the Medical Reserve Corps of the Navy from the 
ith day of July, 1916. . 

The following-named citizens to be assistant surgeons in the 
Medical Reserve Corps of the Navy from the dates set opposite 
their names: 

James A. Halpin, District of Columbia, July 17, 1916, 

William D. Heaton, Nebraska, July 17, 1916. 

Aubrey M. Larsen, Utah, July 17, 1916. 

Lincoln Humphreys, Arkansas, July 17, 1916. 

Theo E. Cox, Ohio, July 17, 1916. 

Arthur W. Hoaglund, Minnesota, July 17, 1916. 

Carroll H. Francis, New Jersey, July 17, 1916. 

Harold L. Jensen, California, July 17, 1916. 

Asst. Paymaster Frederick C. Bowerfind to be a passed as- 
sistant paymaster in the Navy from the 8th day of December, 
1914. 

Asst. Paymaster Ernest H. Barber to be a passed assistant 
paymaster in the Navy from the 22d day of August, 1915. 

Pay Clerk Frederick Scherberger, jr., to be a chief pay clerk 
in the Navy from the 26th day of January, 1916, 

REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE. 


Hubbard H. Abbott, of Monte Vista, Colo., to be register of 
the land office at Del Norte, Colo., vice James A. Kelly, resigned. 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC Moneys, 

William O'Leary, of Minot, N. Dak., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Minot, N. Dak., vice Victor A. Corbett, term expired. 
POSTMASTERS. 

CALIFORNIA, 

Elizabeth Clar to be postmaster at Guerneville, Cal., in place 

of Elizabeth Clar. Office became presidential July 1, 1916. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Willis Hodge to be postmaster at South Glastonbury, Conn., 

in place of Adelbert W. Crane, resigned. 
GEORGIA, 

George F. Flanders to be postmaster at Swainsboro, Ga., in 
place of George F. Flanders. Incumbent's commission expires 
August 23, 1916. 

D. W. Folsom to be postmaster at Mount Vernon, Ga., in place 
of ae E. McRae, Incumbent's commission expires August 9, 
1916. 

HAWAI. 

Beatrice E. Ely to be postmaster at Fort Shafter, Hawaii, in 
place of Beatrice E. Ely. Office became presidential October 1, 
1915. 

IDAHO. 

Hugh H. Hamilton to be postmaster at New Plymouth, Idaho, 
in place of H. H. Hamilton. Incumbent's commission expired 
May 17, 1916. 

ILLINOIS. 

Merr L. Abbott to be postmaster at Sheridan, III., 
John Morahn, deceased. 

Leslie C. Hamilton to be postmaster at Manito, IN., in place 
of R. H. Hilling. Incumbent’s commission expired July 18, 
1916. 


in piace of 


IOWA, 

GeorBe W. Blair to be postmaster at Lamoni, Iowa, in place 
of Daniel Anderson. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 24, 1916. 

Albert Neal to be postmaster at Clarksville, Iowa, in place 
of Edward Madigan. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 26, 1916. 

E. T. Wall to be postmaster at Osceola, Iowa, in place of 
Wallace G. Agnew. Incumbent's commission expired December 
19, 1914. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

William B. Kelly to be postmaster at Ware, Mass., in place 
of P. R. Bridgman. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 20, 1915. 

James R. Mansfield to be postmaster at Haydenville, Mass., 
in place of Alfred G. Cone. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 18, 1915. 

James H. Walsh to be postmaster at Leominster, Mass., in 
place of Frank I. Pierson, removed. 

MICHIGAN, 

John S. Mills to be postmaster at Holly, Mich., in place of 

William P. Hicks, deceased. 


MINNESOTA. 


R. S. Cowie to be postmaster at Rothsay, Minn., in place of 
Office became presidential January 1, 1916. 


T. O. Juvrud. 


MISSOURI. 


James F. Ball, to be postmaster at Montgomery City, Mo., 
in place of J. J. Sleight. Incumbent’s commission expired 
July 18, 1916. 

George T. Bell to be postmaster at Bucklin, Mo., in place of 
Ania Hughes. Incumbent's commission expires August 20, 

/ NEBRASKA, 

H. T. Wilson to be postmaster at Stella, Nebr., in place of 

J. H. Overman, Incumbent’s commission expired April 5, 1916. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Oscar Duncan to be postmaster at Alton, N. H., in place of 
W. C. Varney. Incumbent’s commission expired July 16, 1916. 


NEW JERSEY. 


George F. Stabel to be postmaster at Palisade, N. J., in place 

of George F. Stabel. Office became presidential July 1, 1916. 
NEW YORK. 

Edwin G. Brown to be postmaster at Minetto, N. Y., in place 
of Lena J. Chase. Office became presidential July 1, 1916. 

Edward Grunert to be postmaster at Croghan, N. Y., in place 
2 bye J. Monroe. Incumbent’s commission expires August 

William H. Hickey to be postmaster at Mechanicsville, N. Y., 
in place of William G. Davry. Incumbent’s commission expires 
August 24, 1916. : 

John J. Mattison to be postmaster at Canandaigua, N. Y., in 
place of John Raines, jr. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 13, 1914. 

OKLAHOMA. 


H. H. Brooks to be postmaster at Luther, Okla., in place of 
Ira F, Baird. Incumbent’s commission expired June 12, 1916. 

Joseph Garland to be postmaster at Frederick, Okla., in place 
ar Doa B. Munro. Incumbent’s commission expires August 
16, 191 

H. A. Garrett to be postmaster at Wakita, Okla., in place of 
9 5 Staggers. Incumbent's commission expires August 12, 
1916. 

Bessie Hall to be postmaster at Tyrone, Okla., in place of 
Bessie Hall. Office became presidential October 1, 1915. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Alexander S. Guffey to be postmaster at Pittsburgh, Pa., in 
place of George W. McNeil, removed. 

John B. Oehrl to be postmaster at Monongahela, Pa., in place 
of D. ©. Parkinson. Incumbent's commission expired June 
12, 1916. 

John C. Miller to be postmaster at Halifax, Pa., in place of 
H. S. Noblet. Incumbent's commission expired May 24, 1916. 

S. S. Staples to be postmaster at White Haven, Pa., in place 
of Pearl T. Feist. Incumbent's commission expired December 
14, 1915. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Nora O'Donnell to be postmaster at Ramona, S. Dak., in place 

of Nora O'Donnell. Office became presidential January 1, 1916. 


VIRGINIA, 


John T. Cochran to be postmaster at The Plains, Va., in place 
of Gabriella R. Cochran, resigned. 

J. E. Everette to be postmaster at North Emporia, Va., in 
place of Roger G. Dyson. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
12, 1916. 

Samuel J. Horne to be postmaster at Coeburn, Va., in place 
of John H. Steele. Incumbent’s commission expired April 17, 
1916. 

J. Harry Leebrick to be postmaster at Elkton, Va., in place of 
H. B. C. Gentry. Incumbent's commission expires August 10, 
1916. 

WISCONSIN. 


H. E. Austin to be postmaster at Boscobel, Wis., in place of 
G. C. Seemann, Incumbent's commission expires July 23, 1916. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 21 (legis- 
lative day of July 19), 1916. 
AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY. 
Abram I. Elkus to be ambassador extraordinary and pleni- 
potentiary to Turkey. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 
Frank O'Connor to be United States marshal for the western 
district of Wisconsin. 


1916. 
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PosTMASTERS, 
ARKANSAS, 
W. L. Hoover, England. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Frank A. Chapman, McFarland. 
FLORIDA, 
W. L. Straub, St. Petersburg. 
IOWA, 
R. C. Morse, Belmond. 
KANSAS, 
Nancy M. McKechnie, Pawnee Rock, 
KENTUCKY. 
Thomas Mimms, Guthrie. 
MARYLAND. 
Arthur H. Uhler, Reisterstown. 
MINNESOTA, 
C. F. Callahan, Foley. 
E. J. MeGuiggan, Winnebago. 
Peter H. McNally, Chokio. 
Byron J. Mosier, Stillwater. 
N. P. Seivert, Mazeppa. 
John Svedberg, Aitken. 
MISSISSIPPI, 
Iona G. Chapman, Utica. 
MISSOURI, 
George B. Anderson, Garden City. 
James Coday, Mansfield. 
Walter N. Watkins, Appleton City, 
NEBRASKA, 
Charles S. Anderson, Fullerton. 
C. B. Nichols, Valley. 
Patrick F. Leonard, Anselmo. 
Gilbert E. Swanson, Oshkosh, 
William L. Ulrich, Stuart. 


NEW JERSEY, 
Thomas E. Ludlam, Sea Isle City. 
OHIO, 
Thomas A. Duckworth, Johnstown. 
OKLAHOMA, 
James D. Kivlehen, Edmond. 
Roy M. Mobley, New Wilson. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
William Alexander, Chambersburg. 
Hugh A. Brown, Leetsdale. 
p SOUTH DAKOTA, 
J. A. Zink, Wessington Springs. 


VERMONT. 
Fred H. Pierce, Orleans. 
VIRGINIA. 
J. H. Cecil, Dublin, 
WASHINGTON, 


Lula M. Craft, McCleary. 
Lydia M. Rouls, Everson. 
WISCONSIN, 


Henry Fleishbein, Glidden. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, July 21, 1916. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou Eternal Spirit, God our heavenly Father, who hast 
made us a little less than divine, look down, we beseech Thee, 
upon us from the heights of purity, truth, justice, mercy, love, 
and good will and awaken those attributes in our souls that we 
may indeed become God like in thought and deed, and thus 
fulfill the longings, hopes, and aspirations of our better nature. 
And Thine be the glory forever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, July 18, 1916, was 
read and approved. A 

Mr. Wess, Mr. Sterpens of Mississippi, Mr. Anamson, Mr. 
Mabnzx, Mr. Garpner, Mr. CLARK of Florida, and Mr. Vinson 


rose. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. WEBB]. 


H. SNOWDEN MARSHALL, 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp the able and exhaustive opinion of Judge Leonard 
H. Hand, of the United States district court for the southern 
district of New York, in the habeas corpus case of H. Snowden 
Marshall, in which Judge Hand remands Mr. Marshall to the 
custody of the Sergeant at Arms and directs him to be brought 


before the House, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Wess} asks unanimous consent to print in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the opinion of Judge Hand, of the district court for the 
southern district of New York, remanding H. Snowden Marshall 
to the Sergeant at Arms, Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10484) 
making appropriations for the service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other 
purposes, 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to 
the bill (S. 5425) to standarize lime barrels asked a further 
conference with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the said amendments, and had appointed Mr. CLAPP, 
Mr. Suretps, and Mr. BANKHEAD as the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
and joint resolution of the following titles, in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. J. Res. 152. Joint resolution providing that the Congress 
of the United States shall participate in the celebration of the 
“ golden wedding” of the first transcontinental lines of railway 
in the United States; 

S. 4654. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and 
of wars other than the Civil War and to certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

S. 2530. An act for the relief of the Buffalo River Zinc Min- 
ing Co. ; 

S. 4287. An act to grant unsurveyed islands to the State of 
Minnesota for forestry purposes; 

S. 798. An act modifying and amending the act providing for 
the disposal of the surplus unallotted lands within the Black- 
feet Indian Reservation; 

S. 1807. An act to reinstate Elwin Carlton Taylor as a passed 
assistant surgeon in the United States Navy; 

S. 4761. An act providing for the classification, appraised, and 
disposal of certain lands within the former Fort Peck Indian 
Reservation, Mont. ; 

S. 5914. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and 
certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, 
and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; 

S. 3776. An act providing for the establishment of a radio 
station at Unga Island, Alaska; 

8.790. An act to repeal an act entitled “An act to amend 
section 3 of the act of Congress of May 1, 1888, and extend the 
provisions of section 2301 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States to certain lands in the State of Montana embraced within 
the provisions of said act, and for other purposes“; 

S. 782. An act granting additional rights to settlers on recla- 
mation projects; 

S. 5976. An act to amend an act approved May 29, 1908, en- 
titled “An act to amend an aet to authorize the Baltimore & 
Washington Transit Co., of Maryland, to enter the District of 
Columbia,” approved June 8, 1896; 

S. 5525. An act to provide for the abandonment of Piney 
Branch Road between Allison Street and Buchanan Street NW., 
in the District of Columbia; 

S. 5539. An act to consolidate national forest lands; 

S. 2701. An act for the relief of William Walters; 

S. 2222. An act for the relief of the heirs of Antoine Bayard; 

S. 778. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to establish 
the Glacier National Park in the Rocky Mountains south of 
the international boundary line in the State of Montana, and 
for other purposes,” approved -May 11, 1910; 

S. 453. An act to place Lieut. Col. Junius L. Powell on the 
retired list of the Army with the rank of brigadier general; 

S. 2880. An act for the relief of Martin V. Parmer; 

S. 4473. An act for the relief of Charles G. Griffa; 


S. 3973. An act for the relief of Clyde R. Altman; 

S. 1553. An act for the relief of Peter Kenney; 

S. 3268. An act for the relief of John Duggan; 

S. 6625. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to make 
certain donations of condemned cannon and cannon balls; 

S. 4250. An act for the relief of the Ottawa Indian Tribe of 
Blanchard Fork and Roche de Bouef; 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendment the following concurrent resolution (No. 49), in 
which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was re- 
quested : 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring). 
That in the enrollment of the bill (H. R. agi entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the service of the Post Office Department for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes the 
Clerk be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to strike out the 
word “chairs,” on page 26, line 19, of said bill, and to insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ chains"; and, further, to strike out in amendment 
No. 54 the word “circuit” wherever it precedes court of appeals ” in 
said amendment, 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bills of the following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

II. R. 11240. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civii War and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; 

H. R. 12194. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; 

H. R. 13620. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; 

II. R. 15048. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war; and 

H. R. 14576. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War and to widows of such soldiers and sailors. 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 381) to declare the purpose of the people of the United 
States as to the future political status of the people of the 
Philippine Islands, and to provide a more autonomous govern- 
ment for those islands, had agreed to the conference asked by 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had appointed Mr. Hrrencock, Mr. Snarnorim, and Mr, 
Lirpitr as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 8787. An act for the relief of the heirs of Hundley V. 
Fowler, deceased ; and 

H. R. 4866. An act for the relief of Julia R. Goodloe. 

The message also announced that the President had, on July 
17, 1916, approved and signed bill of the following title: 

S. 2086. An act to provide capital for agricultural development, 
to create standard forms of investment based upon farm mort- 
gage, to equalize rates of interest upon farm loans, to furnish 
a market for United States bonds, to create Government de- 
positaries and financial agents for the United States, and for 
other purposes. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills and joint resolu- 
tion of the following titles were taken from the Speaker's table 
and referred to their appropriate committees, as indicated below : 

S. J. Res. 152. Joint resolution providing that the Congress of 
the United States shall participate in the celebration of the 
“ golden wedding ” of the first transcontinental lines of railway 
in the United States; to the Committee on Industrial Arts and 
Expositions, 

S. 4654. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and 
of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

S. 2530. An act for the relief of the Buffalo River Zine Mining 
Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 4287. An act to grant unsurveyed islands to the State of 
1 for forestry purposes; to the Committee on the Public 
„ands. 
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S. 793. An act modifying and amending the act providing for 
the disposal of the surplus unallotted lands within the Black- 
feet Indian Reservation; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

S. 778. To authorize an exchange of lands with owners of 
private holdings within the Glacier National Park; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

S. 1807. An act to reinstate Elwin Carlton Taylor as a passed 
assistant surgeon in the United States Navy; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, : 

S. 4761. An act providing for the classification, appraisal, and 
disposal of certain lands within the former Fort Peck Indian 
Reservation, Mont.; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 5914. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and 
certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War 
and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; to the Committee 
on Pensions. ` 

S. 790. An act to repeal an act entitled “An act to amend sec- 
tion 3 of the act of Congress of May 1, 1888, and extend the pro- 
visions of section 2301 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States to certain lands in the State of Montana embraced within 
the provisions of said act, and for other purposes“; and 

S. 782. An act granting additional rights to settlers on reclams- 
tion projects ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 5976. An act to amend an act approved May 29, 1908, en- 
titled “An act to amend an act to authorize the Baltimore & 
Washington Transit Co. of Maryland to enter the District of 
Columbia, approved June 8, 1896"; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

S. 5539. An act to consolidate national forest lands; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 2701. An act for the relief of William Walters; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 2222. An act for the relief of the heirs of Antoine Bayard; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 453. An act to place Lieut.. Col. Junius L. Powell on the 
retired list of the Army with the rank of brigadier gencral; 

S. 2880. An act for the relief of Martin V. Parmer ; 

S. 4478. An act for the relief of Charles G. Griffa; 

S. 3973. An act for the relief of Clyde R. Altman; 

S. 1558. An act for the relief of Peter Kenney ; 

S. 3268. An act for the relief of John Duggan; and 

S. 6625. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to make 
certain donations of condemned cannon and cannon balls; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. = 

S. 4250. An act for the relief of the Ottawa Indian Tribe of 
Blanchard Fork and Roche de Boeuf; to the Committee on 
Claims, ; 

ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to an enrolled bill and 
joint resolutions of the following titles: = 

S. 35. An act. to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patents for certain lands to the town of Myton, Utah; 

S. J. Res. 60. Joint resolution creating a joint subcommittee 
from the membership of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce and the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce to investigate the conditions relating to interstate 
and foreign commerce, and the necessity of further legislation 
relating thereto, and defining the powers and duties of such 
subcommittee; and 5 

S. J. Res. 150. Joint resolution to authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury to accept from the city of Pittsburg certain lands 
in exchange for other lands of equal aren. . 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A message, in writing, from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries. 


CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE—AARON P. PRIOLEAU AGAINST RICHARD §. 
WHALEY. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I desire to sub- 
mit a privileged report from the Committee on Elections No. 1. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 313 (H. Rept, 1034). 

Resolved, That Aaron P. Prioleau was not elected a Member of the 
Sixty-fourth Congress from the first congressional district of South 
Carolina and is not entitled to a seat therein. > 

Resolved, That Richard S. Whaiey was elected a Member of the 
Sixty-fourth Congress from the first congressional district of South 
Carolina and is entitled to a seat therein. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, as this is the 
unanimous report of the committee, I would like to have the 
matter disposed of this morning. ; 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 5 


CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE—J. M’CAN DAVIS AGAINST WM. ELZA 
WILLIAMS. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
present another privileged resolution from the Committee on 
Elections No. 1. 7 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 314. 


Resolved, That Wm. Erza WiLLiams was elected a Member of 
the Sixty-fourth Congress from the State of Illinois at large, and is 
entitled to a seat therein. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to have that report printed in the Recorp in the last case. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the report will be 
printed. 

There was no objection. 

The following is the report referred to: 

III. Rept. No. 1003, 64th Cong., Ist sess.] 
CONTESTED-BLECTION CASE OF DAVIS AGAINST WILLIAMS. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi, from the Committee on Elections No. 1, 
submitted the follo report, to accompany House resolution 314: 

The Committee on Elections No. 1, to whom was referred the con- 
tested-clection case of J. McCan Davis, contestant, v. Wm. Elza Wil- 
liams, contestee, from the State of Illinois at large, beg to report as 


follows: 
„ election held the 8d day of November, 1914, in the 
State of Illinois, J. McCan Davis, contestant, received 373,652 votes 
and Wm. Elza Williams, contestee, received 375,465 votes. On the 
face of the returns, the contestee received 1,783 more votes than did 
contestant, and a certificate of election was issued to him. Mr. Wil- 
liams took the oath of office at the bar of the House and is now 
serving as a Member of the House. 

Contestant’s notice of contest was recelved by contestee on January 4, 
3 and his answer was recelved by the contestant on January 27, 


On February 4, 1915, the contestant applied to Thomas F. Scully, 
judge of the county court of Cook County, for su for witnesses 
o ap before him on February 9. Notice was given contestee that 
depositions would be taken on that day. The parties appeared before 
Judge Scully, who refused to act as commissioner to take depositions. 

On February 11 the contestant had the attorney of contestee served 
with notice to take depositions on February fore one Donahu 
a notary public. By agreement the taking of depositions was deferr 
until February 18. 

At that time the election commissioners, who had been subpenaed as 
witnesses, refused to produce the ballots for inspection, stating that 
425 doubted their authority to produce them without an order of court. 

n February 25 the contestant filed a petition in the district court of 
the United States, of which K. M. Landis was judge, against the elec- 
tion commissioners of Cook County, asking that an order be entered 
directing them to produce the ballots. etc., before the Notary Public 
Donahue. This petition was not resisted, and an order directing the 
„ to produce the ballots was entered on the day the petition 
was A 

By agreement of the parties the taking of the depositions began Feb- 
ruary 27, which was continued until March 8, when the 40 days allowed 
the contestant for taking testimony expired. 

The record in the case was filed with the Clerk of the House on 
December 6. A copy of the 3 record was mailed both parties to 
this contest on January 10, 1916. 

On March 10, 1916, the contestant filed with the committee a peti- 
tion, the prayer of which is as follows: 

“Wherefore contestant prays that the House of Representatives au- 
thorize and direct a complete recount of ballots and a complete recan- 
vass of precinct returns in the city of Chicago of the election of Novem- 
ber 3, 1914, for the office of Representative in Con at large, said 
recount and recanvass to be conducted as expeditiou y as possible under 
the direction of Elections Committee No. 1.“ 

The contestant appeared before this committee and argued very vig- 
orously for an extension of time for the purpose of recounting the 
ballots in the city of Chicago. He stated that it was impossible for him 
to recount the ballots in icago in the 40 days allowed by law. It 
3 that he took a recount of but 61 out of 1,566 precincts of that 


city. 

tn some instances the House has granted extension of time for taking 
testimony, but only in those cases where there ts good reasons to show 
necessity of further proof. 

“A case should not be reopened unless it appears to the House that on 
a new heart the contestant would be able to produce evidence which 
would entitle him to his seat.“ (Thobe v. Carlyle, 50th Cong.) 

Contestant does not accompany his petition with affidavits showin 
what he expects to prove if this extension was granted, or the name o 
any person that he expects to call as a witness. His petition is not 
sworn to. Neither is there anything in the original record to show 
that he has proven anything on which to base his contest. 

In fact, the record brings nothin 
of contest and answer thereto. e record contains man pages 0 
what purports to be testimony in the case. It is stated that certain 
- witnesses testified, and what purports to be their testimony is set out, 

but no witness attested his statement, although attestation by the wit- 
nesses is required by statute. The witnesses were examined, as the record 
„ two notaries public, but the record is only certified by 
one notary. 

Therefore, there is nothing legally before the committee to show 
anything in regard to the matter controversy. 

The notice of contest and what was attempted to be provon show 
that the contestant had no actual knowledge of any evidence that will 
prove his right to the seat in the House, nor had he knowledge of any 


LII ir 


before the committee except notice 


witness or witnesses by whom he could make such proof. 
was made to prove fraud in the election, the basis of the contest 
being the hope tnat a recount of 400,000 ballots cast in the city of 
Chicago would show that errors were made in the original count and 
nef rng of the votes, and that a correction of these errors would 
sea 8 

Under a provision of the Illinois oe —ꝓ ballots cast in an election 

er 


city of bare This was a pro ing against the election commis- 


y 11, 1915, follo g order was entered by the 


court: 

On motion of attorney for plaintiff it is ordered that the ballots 
now in the custody of the election commissioners of the city of Chicago, 
cast at the election on November 8, A. D. 1914, be pounce to 
used as evidence in a contest now pending between J. McCann Davis 
and Wm. Elza Williams for the office of Representative at large for the 
State of Illinois. 

„It is further ordered that the election commissioners for the city of 
Chicago be the custodians of the same, and they are ordered, to keep 
the same in a safe place and goara the same in order to preserve the 
eee of the same until the further order of this court.” 


recount of part 

would be 9 impossible for a recount of the remainder of the 
ballots to be bad by the other party. 2 is this true in this 
case, where there is no charge or proof of fraud, and the committee is 
asked simply to set out on a “fishing expedition,” the only reason for 
which being the mere hope that errors in the count may be found. 

As has been stated, the statements that purport to be the testimony 
of certain witnesses are unattested, and the record is not certified prop: 
erly ; but brief reference will be made to the recount of ballots. The - 

in 61 precincts were recounted. Contestant gained in 25 precincts 
in 21. In several precincts the count was found 
to be correct. gain 


appear that any frau 
result of crror in the count. 
to have one-third of the ballots recounted and let that count determine 
the result of this contest. 

Contestant used — En of the 40 days allowed by law in taking testi- 
wed and recounting ballots. He did not file the record with the Clerk 
of the House until eight months after time for taking testimony had 
closed ; and his petition for a recount of ballots was not filed for more 
than three months after Co had convened, 

Such a lack of diligence was shown on the part of contestant that the 
committee did not feel that an extension of time for the purpose of 
taking proof should be granted. 

Contestant stated to the committee that he did not ask to be scated 
on the record that he had presented. 

Since the committee had considered the case and had reached the 
conclusions set out above the contestant, J. McCan Davis, has died. 

Your committee, therefore, respectfully recommends the adoption of 
the following resolution: 

“ Resolved, That Wm. Elza Williams was elected a Member of the 
Sixty-fourth Congress from the State of Illinois at large, and is entitled 
to a seat therein.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

H. D. STEPHENS, Chairman. 
RILEY WILSON., 
C. U. STONE. 
M. E. BUREÐ, 
CYRUS CLINE. 

2 Joseru B. THOMPSON. 
MERRILL Moores. 
FREDERICK W. DALLINGER, 
Oscar Wa. SWIFT. 


CONFEREES ON PHILIPPINE BILL, 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the House that it 
turns out that there is a vacancy on the conferees on the 
Philippine bill (S. 881), the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Garrett] being down in Tennessee, and the next two gentlemen 
on the committee are not here. The Chair therefore appoints 
Mr. Russett of Missouri in lieu of Mr. GARRETT. 

GENERAL DAM BILL. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I would like the Speaker to 
lay before the House the bill S. 3331, with the disagreements 
of the Senate to the House amendments, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill S. 3331, an act to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate 
the control of dams acress navigable waters,” approved June 21 1906, 
as amended by the act approved June 23, 1910, and to provide for 
the improvement and development of waterways for the use of inter- 
state commerce and foreign commerce. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House insist on its amendments and agree to the conference 


asked. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that the House insist on its amendments and 
agree to the conference asked. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 
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The SPEAKER announced the following conferees: Mr. ADAM- 
son, Mr. Sums, and Mr. Escx. 


INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


The SPEAKER, in pursuance of Senate joint resolution No. 
60, to investigate interstate and foreign commerce, appointed 
as a committee on the part of the House Mr. Apamson, Mr. 
Sns, Mr. CuLLor, Mr. Esch, and Mr. Hascmron of Michigan. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the Mexican situation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minois [Mr. MADDEN] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
on the Mexican situation. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unnnimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an official report 
of the case of the United States against Thomas E. Watson, 
who was indicted for violation of section 211 of the penal code, 
in the district court of the United States for the northern dis- 
trict of Georgia. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to incorporate in the Recorp as a part of his re- 
marks the proceedings in the case of the United States against 
Thomas E. Watson. Is there objection? 

Mr. IGOE. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp in order to insert 
an interview given by Franklin K. Lane, the Secretary of the 
Interior, on the President's policy in the Mexican matter. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
an interview by the Secretary of the Interior, the Hon. Franklin 
K. Lane, on the Mexican situation. Is there dbjection? 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I do 
not know just how far we ought to go. Nearly every time we 
meet the President or some Cabinet officer has made a political 
speech, which we insert in the Recorp without objection. I 
wonder whether it is going to become the custom to have them 
engaged in Interviews all the time and insert all the interviews 
in the Rxconp. None of them seem to be very busy except doing 
politics. It makes the Recorp quite extensive. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, this is a historical report on 
the whole Mexican controversy, and I am sure it will be very 
edifying to the gentleman as well as my friend from Illinois 
IMr. Mappren], who desires to speak on the subject. 

Mr. MANN. I doubt very much whether it would be edifying, 
if the gentleman means, by that, instructive. 

Mr. HARRISON, It might be both instructive and edifying. 

Mr. MANN, Who got it up? 

Mr. HARRISON. Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the In- 
terior. 

Mr. MANN Oh, he only gave it out. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HARRISON. He got it up. and he gave it out. 

Mr. MANN. Would the gentleman object if I should ask 
unanimous consent to print in the Recorp Mrs. O’Shaughnessy’s 
book, Mrs. O'Shaughnessy being the wife of the American rep- 
resentative in Mexico most of the time during the Wilson ad- 
ministration? 

Mr. HARRISON. 
of the Cabinet. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no. I suppose the gentleman thinks we | 
ought not to insert anything in the Reconp unless it comes from 
Democratic sources. > 

Mr. HARRISON. This is from a good Democratic source. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; he is a good Democrat; a good man. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of personal 
privilege, which I rose to on the 2ist of June and postponed at 
the request of the minority leader and the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Garner]. 

It refers to an insertion by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
CALLAWAY] in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 1. The gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Catuaway] inserted in the RECORD 
certain reflections on my integrity as a Congressman. 

I am asking to have his words investigated by a committee 
of this House. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] 
drew a resolution, but he is away. and my colleague the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Rogers] will offer it in his place. 

If what the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Cattaway] printed 
is true, in spite of the fact that it was inserted in the RECORD 
and not spoken on the floor of the House, it can stay in the 
Recorp if any committee of this House thinks it is true, 


Well, Mrs. O’Shaughnessy is not a member 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER, I think, in the interest of the correctness of 
the Recorp, it ought to be stated that I investigated it, so far 
as I could, and I think the gentleman from Massachusetts is 
probably in error about the language referred to not having 
been spoken on the floor of the House, I think if the gentleman 
would make a personal investigation he will find that the words 
complained of were spoken on the floor of the House. 

That does not make any difference, however. If they were 
not true, and they were spoken to the detriment of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, I see no reason why he should not 
have the matter investigated. I just wanted that to go into 
the Recorp. 

Mr. GARDNER, The official reporters of debates tell me 
that those words were not spoken on the floor of the House. I 
have asked several Members of the House who heard the state- 
ment made, and they also tell me that they did not hear them, 
I heard the gentleman make a part of those remarks, and I did 
not hear him mention my name. 

But be that as it may, whether or not the House thinks it 
true, whether it is in order or not in order, I do not care whether 
they stay in the Recorp or not; but if those words are untrue, 
they should be stricken from the Recorp, and I am ready to have 
a Democratic committee to decide whether they are true or un- 
true in any form of investigation they are willing to make. I 
am ready to submit my whole case, and all I want is that those 
things shall be looked Into and put in with this talk that is 
going about—we had a lot of it in the Senate yesterday—im- 
plying dishonesty on the part of those of us who believe that this 
country should arm itself, 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL TUESDAY NEXT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman procceds 
further, I want to submit a unanimous-consent request. I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it be 
to meet on Tuesday next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
KITCHIN] asks unanimous consent that when the House adjourns 
to-day it adjourn to meet on Tuesday next. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE, 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a privileged resolution, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have read. 

‘The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

“The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 315. 

Whereas in the eee coon 3 of June 1, ee 

the follow ö a speech made 

Teras, to 


CALLAWAY, 
The Maxim Gardners, and Thompsons have attempted to 
ba the e into the belief that we were in dan of invasion. 
ear that disturbs the peace of mind of the gentlemen 


0410, 
Ron. Onana 


s is not t 
a the Naval “affairs Committee who heard the evidence. The fear 
that disturbs the peace of mind of the gentlemen from Pennsylvania, 
New York, and Massachusetts is not that our homes will be invaded, 
our cities bombarded, or our coasts laid waste; it is that the stocks 
of the Bethlehem, Midvale, Carnegie, Penns: vania, Maryland, and 
New Jersey steel, ordnance, and ship manufacturing concerns will 
shrink when the foreign war closes unless a new market is developed. 
Bethlehem Steel stock increased, due to the war, from $30 a share to 
530 a share. Certain powder stocks increased from $8 a share to 
1.100 a share“: Be it 
the Chair 


Resolved, That a special committee of five be appointed b; 
to investigate and report to the House whether or not d language 
ought to be expunged from the RECORD. 

å Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote on the resolu- 
on. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield 

Mr. ROGERS, Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER. I want to make a statement with reference 
to Mr. Carraway. Mr. Cattaway is not present. The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Garpwer] has been good enough 
to postpone this matter until the 25th of this month, but on 
account of adjourning over until Tuesday next we would prob- 
ably have to get another postponement, and I thought the object 
of the postponement had been attained, inasmuch as Mr. CALLA- 
WAY’s nomination as a candidate for election to the House 
comes off to-morrow, and whatever proceedings are had here 
would not be likely to do him any injury, whereas I thought 
that in the progress of the campaign in Texas an investigation 
going on here as to words spoken or printed in the RECORD 
might injure him. For Mr. Cattaway, I want to say that I am 
under obligations to the gentleman from Massachusetts for his 
courtesy in the premises, and Mr. CaLttaway has no objection 
to the passage of this resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of this 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair announces the following com- 
mittce under the resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Pace of North Carolina, Mr. Raker, Mr. TaxLon of Colorado, 
Mr. MONDELL, and Mr. TOWNER. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of 
high privilege, and upon that statement I ask that the article 
printed in the Washington Post of yesterday, which I send to the 
Olerk’s desk, may be read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the article, to enable the 
Chair to see if there is any question of privilege in it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ROW OVER BUILDING BILL—TROUBLE LOOMS ON ATTEMPT TO DROP TREAS- 
URY ARCHITECT'S OFFICE—DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS CHARACTERIZE HOUSE 
COMMITTEEL’S ACTION AS A GIGANTIC “ PORK GRAB.” 


The provisions in the public-buildings bill reported to the House Mon- 
day, ayes apie | the office of Supervising Architect of the ry, gives 
poumie of 45 ig row between the le; tive branch and the Treasury 

rtmen 

partment officials yesterday characterized the action of the com- 
mittee as a ente “pork grab,” It was claimed on behalf of the 
Supervisin chitect’s ice that it is sought to be abolished because 
Members of Con can not p politics with it. 

Opposition to the office began about a year ago, it was said, when the 
Treasury Department adopted tions that required the construction 
of public buildings authorized at a cost commensurate with the aoe 
receipts and population of the town, instead of basing the expenditure 
upon the amount sige feet by Congress. 

“Under this new and businesslike pelicy,” said 
of the Treasury Byron R. Newton W 
ce 


half the sin, gen Architect's O doubled the output of new 
buildings. In addition to this đesirable result, it was possible at the 
beginning of the fi r to turn back into the 50,000 


ot extravagant appropriations,” 

Treasury rtment officials sald yesterday that appropriations hare 
been made in the pending bill for buildings to cost $100, in towns 
where the entire postal receipts will not pay for their maintenance. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I shall detain the 
House only a few moments, but I could not be content to allow 
a statement like that to go unchallenged. 

In the first place, I desire to state that the Treasury Depart- 
ment has not cut down the appropriations for public buildings, 
for the simple reason that the Treasury Department has no 
power to cut down appropriations made by Congress. The Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds does not appropriate 
money. It simply authorizes that buildings may be constructed 
within a certain limit of cost. It has always been the law, it 
has always been the rulo and the practice in reporting public- 
building bills to fix a maximum amount in each case. Congress 
says to the Treasury officials, “ Beyond this you shall not go.” 
But the fact is that for years past the Treasury Department has 
not only exhausted the original authorization, but in a great ma- 
jority of the cases has appealed to subsequent Congresses for an 
increase of the limit of cost. As I say, it has always been the 
law in these public-building bills simply to fix the maximum 
amount, and it has been the duty of the officials of the Treas- 
ury Department to inspect the particular place where the build- 
ing was proposed to be constructed, and if it was in their power 
to construct a building at such place for less money, which 
would answer the purposes intended, it was their sworn duty 
to do that, and if to-day they are doing it, then they are simply 
performing their duty in complying with the law as it has 
always been. 

Mr. Speaker, so prone has been the department to expend the 
limit of cost and ask for more that the committee saw fit in 
the pending bill to place a statutory enactment declaring it to 
be the intention of Congress to fix only a maximum, and that 
it rested in the discretion of the department to build a structure 
suitable for the purposes, and nothing more. 

I want to state, Mr. Speaker, that in the present bill we have 
fixed in almost every case an amount below the estimate of the 
Treasury Department. I want to call the attention of the House 
and the country to a few of those items, which are illustrative 
of the whole bill. 

At Forest City, Ark., the estimate of the Treasury Depart- 
ment for a building only was $55,000, and the committee placed 
in the bill as a limit of cost $25,000, which was $30,000 less 
than the Treasury estimate. 

At Salem, Mass., the estimate was $180,000, and the commit- 
tee placed in the bill a limit of cost of $130,000. 

At Flint, Mich., the estimate was $138,500, and the commit- 
tee placed in the bill a limit of cost of $100,000, 

At Duluth, Minn., they already have a magnificent building. 
The only trouble is that it is crowded. They have not space 
enough for all the Federal activities centered at that city to 
enable them to perform their work efficiently. So in the last 
bill a limit of cost was provided for the purchase of a site at 
Duluth upon which te put a post-office building near the Union 
Station, for post-ofiice purposes only, leaving the old building 
to be occupied by the courts and other Federal activities. 


The ‘Treasury Department estimated that it would require 
$1,000,000 to put up a post-office building at Duluth, but the 
committee decided that $300,000 was ample for that purpose 
if they would build a workshop building sufficient for the pur- 
poses of the Postal Service. The present building is a magnifi- 
cent one, well suited to take care of the courts, internal revenue, 
and other Federal activities at Duluth, and $300,000 will con- 


Struct a building for postal purposes only on a lot already 
owned by the Government, which will answer for many years 
to come. It will thus be seen that in this one instance alone 
we have cut the departmental estimate $700,000. 

At Butte, Mont., the estimate of the Treasury Department 
was $225,000, and the committee put the limit of cost at $150,000. 

At Passaic, N. J., the estimate of the Treasury Department 
Was $175,000, and we allowed $125,000. 

At Lumberton, N. C., where the receipts were only $12,483.98, 
the Treasury estimate for a building upon a lot already owned 
by the Government was $45,000, and the committee allowed 
$30,000, or $15,000 less than the estimate. 

At Fargo, N. Dak., the estimate of the Treasury Department 
was $350,000, and the committee fixed the limit of cost at 
$250,000, or $100,000 less, which we believed to be the 
amount, and which we are satisfied will abundantly answer the 


purpose, 

At Norwalk, Ohio, the estimate of the Treasury Department 
was $90,000, and the committee allowed $65,000, or $25,000 less. 

At Vinita, Okla., the estimate of the Treasury Department 
sa $155,000, and the committee allowed $100,000, or $55,000 

At Norfolk, Va., the estimate of the Treasury Department 
for the purchase of additional land and an addition to the 
8880000 eye? laek = 2 and the coumes allowed 

A as ng ample for a urpos nus reduein elv 
estimate $150,000. -7 sar a 

I want to call the attention of this House to the manner in 
which business is done by these gentlemen in the Supervising 
Architect's office. They simply guess at these estimates. There 
is no system about it. It is guesswork, pure and simple, and the 
record shows it. Take Oelwein, Iowa, for instance, where the 
receipts were over $16,000 and the population over 6,000 people, 
the estimate for a bullding alone was $40,000, while at Harlan, 
Iowa, where the receipts are about $5,000 less and the popula- 
tion is nearly 4,000 of people less than at Oelwein, the estimate 
for a building alone is $45,000, or $5,000 more than at Oelwein. 

At Elkton, Md., we get an estimate from the department of 
$55,000 for a building, whereas at Mansfield, La., where the 
receipts are about $1,000 more per annum than at Elkton, we 
get an estimate of $35,000 for a building, or a difference of 
$20,000 in favor of Elkton, the smaller place. 

At Great Barrington, Mass., having about twice the postal 
receipts of Lexington, Nebr., we get an estimate of $45,000, the 
same as the amount estimated for Lexington, the same estimate 
for both places, although the postal receipts of one are about 
twice as large as those of the other. 

At Monticello, N. Y., with postal receipts of something over 
$15,000, and at Dansville, N. Y., with postal receipts of over 
$46,000, the Treasury Department sends in exactly the same 
estimate, although the postal receipts in one place are more than 
three times as large as in the other. 

At Louisburg, N. C., the Treasury Department estimates for a 
building $50,000, although Eaton, Ohio, with receipts more than 
$3,000 larger per annum than those of Louisburg, gets an esti- 
mate of $30,000, or $20,000 less than Louisburg. 

Lebanon, Ohio, and Marysville, Ohio, are in the same con- 
gressional district. Lebanon has postal receipts about $1,000 
per annum more than Marysville, yet Lebanon gets an estimate 
of $40,000 and Marysville gets an estimate of $55,000, or $15,000 
more, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Did the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Newton, call attention to these matters in his wonderful 
and fanciful interview? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. He did not. I want to say right 
here, Mr. Speaker, that this is one bill that has come from a 
committee in this House since I have been a Member of it abso- 
lutely free from any departmental dictation. [Applause.] We 
have asked them for the facts and for estimates, but we have 
not asked one of them for an opinion, because we believed that 
we were here to legislate and that their business is simply to 
carry out the legislative command. [Applause.] 

Why, Mr. Speaker, in conversation with a Supervising Archi- 
tect of the Treasury, not the present acting one, but with one 
who filled the place in the past, relative to an authorization 
which had been made for a $20,000 building at Smyrna, Del.. 
and which had hung fire for years, I asked him why he did 
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he could not draw plans for a $20,000 building. “ Why,” 1 
said, “you do not mean to say that; you mean you can not 
draw plans for a monumental structure to cost 520.000.“ He 
said, “No; I just mean that I can not draw plans for any 
$20,000 building.” That is the idea that has been inculcated 
into the thought of that bureau; it has grown up and it has 
hung there for all these years, and it is there ‘to-day, and yet 
these little bureaucrats prate about the money they have re- 
turned to the ‘Treasury and how they have cut down the appro- 
priations of a wasteful Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another thing which demonstrates the 
beautiful business metheds obtaining in the office of the Super- 
vising Architect of the Treasury. A building was recently fin- 
ished in the State of Washington. I forget the mame of the 
town, but in the specifications of that building it was pre- 
scribed that it should be constructed of Indiana limestone and 
southern pine. That specification in a State that has more 
timber in it than any other State in the Union! ‘The fact is 
that they hauled the stone from Indiana, nearty across the eon- 
tinent, and the pine timber they hauled from Florida, the south- 
east corner of the continent to the northwest corner of the 
continent, thus giving the railroads a delightful haul. And 
yet these people talk of extravagance and waste! j 

Mr. MADDEN. And the transportation charges doubled 
nearly the cost of the building when it was finished. | 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Undoubtedly, and yet these gentle- | 
men continue to talk of the extravagance of Congress. I am 
getting tired of it. I am getting tired of hearing these little, 
bureaucratic officials, not elected by the people (and could not 
be), but holding office by the will of some one person, criticizing 
the representatives of the sovereign people of this country who 
represent them upon this floor. [Applause.] 

I want to say, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, that ft is not the 
purpose of the committee to attempt to bring the bill to passage 
during the present session of Congress. We do Intend to call it 
up at the short session and endeavor to pass it, and ‘then we 
stand ready to defend every item in it. We ‘have put legislation 
änto this bill in the effort to correct these troubles ‘that have 
grown up in that department. We have put legislation in there 
which we believe, although it will not remedy everything, is a 
step in the right direction and will put the public building op- 
erations of the Government upon a sound common-sense ‘basis, | 

Mr. Speaker, I trust that when ‘these gentlemen undertake ‘to 
give out information to the public again they will go to the 
Recorp and get it, and not simply draw upon their wild imag- !' 
inations. [Applause.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. | 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp upon the present relationship 
of this country with Mexico, and to print certain extracts from 
an article by Henry N. Hall, of the New York World, on the 
same subject. ; 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani-_ 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recond on the Mexi- 
can situation, and to incorporate in his remarks an article by 
Henry N. Hall, of the New York World, Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I do not see the 
majority leader here. He has been objecting to these requests 
on the ground that it was a very improper use of the RECORD. 
I think during his absence I will object. 

AID FOR LITHUANIANÈ, ! 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
up House resolution 258, reported by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, to designate a day on which the people of this country 
may their sympathy by contributing toward the relief | 
of the Lithuanians in the war zone. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to take up House resolution 258 to designate a 
day for taking up collections for the Lithuanians in the war 
zone. Is there objection? | 

Mr. MANN. Let us have the resolution reported. | 

The Clerk read as follows: j 

House resolution 258 (H. Rept. 1030), l 


aged in war there are four 
millions of Lithuanians, the great majority of whom are destitute of 
food, shelter, and clothing: and : 

Whereas millions of them have been driven from their homes without 
warning, deprived of an opportunity to make provision for their 
terns ö wants, cau “starvation, disease, and untold suf- 
ering; an 


s'in the varions countries now e! 


Whereas the people of the United States of America have learned with 
sorrow of this plight of millions of human beings and have most 
erousty responded to the cry for 12 whenever such an oppor- 

ty has reached them: Therefore be 1 
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not prepare the plans and specifications, and he said to me that 


JULY 21, 


Resolved, That in view -of the ‘hardships 
which these four millions of Lithuanians are suffering the President of 


misery, wretchedness, and 


the United States be respectful 
citizens of this country ma. 
tributing to the funds now 

‘in the war zone. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
inquire whether the Committee on Foreign Affairs proposes also 
to report a resolution into the House in reference to the American 
citizens whose property has been destroyed and many of whose 
families have lost a member, all having been driven out of 
Mexico—whether we are going to do anything for our own Citi- 
zens driven out of Mexico while we are doing something for 
foreign citizens. 

Mr. FLOOD. When the time arrives the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs will report a resolution to take care of American 
citizens who have been in Mexico and whose rights of property 
and person have been ‘invaded. 

Mr, MANN. American citizens who have been driven out of 
Mexico and starving to death. 

Mr. FLOOD. None of them are starving. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes; many of them have nothing ‘to live on 
except charity. 

Mr, FLOOD. The Government has provided money to bring 
them out, all who are in there, and my information is that those 
who are staying there are getting along comfortably. 

Mr. MANN. We have appropriated money to bring them out, 
brought them up to the border and dumped them down, and 
there they are. Their property has been lost and they have 
nothing to live on; wulle we very properly are donating money 
for the Lithuanians abroad, we are doing nothing for our own 


ly asked to designate a day on which the 
ve expression to their sympathy by con- 
raised for the relief of the Lithuanians 


Mr. FLOOD. Our people are being taken care of. If the gen- 
tleman desires to introduce a resolution and have it referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, I assure him that the commit- 
tee will promptly consider ‘it. 

Mr. CANNON. What-does the gentleman mean by saying that 
they are being ‘taken ‘care of? 

Mr. FLGOD. I do not think any of them are suffering. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh. in the hearing before the Committee on 
Appropriations to consider a bill to pay the expenses of bringing 
American citizens out, it appeared that nothing is added by way 
of subsistence. They are released, substantially, when they get 
into American ‘territory, and dumped upon the charity of the 
communities where they are brought. 

Mr. FLOOD. Does the gentleman know of any American citi- 
zens brought out-of Mexico who are now suffering for something 
to eat? 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, the evidence showed that they came out 
without property and that all the Government is doing is to get 
them out. I do not know ‘their names. 

Mr. FLOOD No; and they are not suffering. ‘They are 
taken care of just as indigent people in this country are taken 
care of, and this resolution does not propose that the Govern- 
ment shall take care of the Lithuanians. It simply proposes to 
allow charitable Americans who ‘feel so disposed to make con- 
tributions to a fund and to relieve their suffering. 

Mr. CANNON. I am in no sense opposing the gentleman’s 
resolution. I have no doubt that the gentleman has Lithu- 
anians in his district. 

Mr. FLOOD. Not a single one. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, there are a ‘great many in my district, 
and a great many throughout the North. But there are many 
French people, there are many Irish, there are many Belgians, 
there are many English, though not so many, and ‘there are 
many Austrians and Hungarians, and why does not the gen- 
tleman bring in a resolution ‘suggesting to the good people of 
America that wherever there is ‘suffering in the war zone on 
the other side of the water they ‘have the liberty ‘to, and it 4s 
suggested that they do, contribute to relieve that suffering, 
because evidently from ‘the standpoint of humanity and Chris- 
tianity and charity there is as much need for the relief af suffer- 
ing among those people where they are fighting in concord, or 
where they are fighting each other. I shall not object to the 
gentleman's resolution, but I suggest there are a hundred 
million people in this country, and it might be well to appeal 
to their charity, that all of the suffering in the war zone may be 
relieved. 

Mr. FLOOD. ‘The committee that reported this resolution 
will be glad to consider any such resolution that the gentleman 
suggests. 7 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FLOOD. Yes. 
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Mr. BRITTEN. Did I understand the gentleman to say in 
reply to my colleague from Illinois [Mr. Mann] that the Amer- 
icans still living in Mexico are living there comfortably? 

Mr. FLOOD, Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. What Information has the gentleman or his 
committeee that Americans living in Mexico are living there 
comfortably to-day? 

Mr. FLOOD. I have information that comes from the State 
Department that there are no Americans who are suffering. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Then, why did we appropriate $300,000 ‘to 
bring them out, if they are living there comfortably? 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, we appropriated the money 80 
that in case there was any trouble there which would endanger 
their lives, they might escape it. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman says that they are living in 
a comfortable condition in Mexico, and yet we appropriate 
4 „000 to improve those conditions by taking them away from 

ere. 

Mr. FLOOD. And some of them are living in comfortable 
conditions here in this country. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Are we making their condition more com- 
fortable in this country than in Mexico? 

Mr. FLOOD. I do not know about that. At the present 
time those in Mexico may be more comfortable than those here, 
but at the time the appropriation was made it was necessary to 
bring them out of Mexico. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Why? 

Mr. FLOOD. I stated why to the gentleman, and if he de- 
sires to object to the resolution, let him object to it; but I am 
not going to reply to any more silly questions. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The silliness all comes from that side of the 
House. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire of 
the gentleman about the character of the resolution. The reso- 
lution we passed the other day providing for a national tag 
day for the benefit of the Armenians was a concurrent resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. FLOOD. It was. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why did not the gentleman in this in- 
stance adopt the policy that these resolutions calling upon the 
President to name a tag day should be concurrent rather than 
a mere House resolution, as this Is? 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman will recall that 
there was a Senate resolution—not a concurrent resolution— 
in reference to the Syrians and the Jews and the Poles and a 
concurrent resolution in reference to the Armenians. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Casey], who introduced this 
resolution, simply introduced the House resolution; and the 
President having issued proclamations on Senate resolutions, 
therefore the committee thought he could just as readily issue 
his proclamation on a House resolution, and reported the 
House resolution instead of a concurrent resolution. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does not the gentleman think that in these 
matters both bodies should approve the calling upon the Presi- 
dent to name a day for a tag for such a purpose? 

Mr. FLOOD. I think net. A concurrent resolution may give 
more dignity, though I do not think it makes any difference, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object—— 

Mr, FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. 1 do not desire to object, but I 
am seeking information, the same as others. 

The SPEAKER. But the Chair is bound to pursue the rules 
of the House. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I would like to ask who controls 
the territory in which these people are? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection. [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


EMPLOYMENT OF FEDERAL PRISONERS, 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of H. J. Res. 267, authorizing the ap- 
pointment of a special joint commission of the Senate and House 
of Representatives to investigute the employment of Federal 
prisoners in industrial occupations for the benefit of the Govern- 
ment of the.United States; and in connection with that I ask 
unanimous consent to make a statement of about one minute. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I shall object to taking up anything 
more until the order of business for this morning is disposed of. 
I think we will soon arrange some day when matters can be 
called up by unanimous consent or otherwise, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIlinois objects. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the gentieman if 
he will not reserve his objection for a minute. I leave for 
Georgia to-night—— 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the gentleman ought not to expect, because 
he wants to go away and neglect his business, that we should 
therefore take up and consider his resolution. 

Mr. HOWARD. It is a question that does not concern me one 
way or the other. As far as I am personally concerned, I do 
not care whether the resolution passes or not, because we will 
have twenty-five hundred prisoners in the Atlanta prison doing 
nothing, eating Atlanta food, if you do not pass this resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 


STANDARDIZING LIME BARRELS, 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the Senate has rejected the 
report of the conferees on the bill (S. 5425) to standardize lime 
barrels, and asks for a further conference, and I therefore move 
that the House insist upon its amendments and agree to a con- 
ference. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice that an amendment agreed to by 
the last conference was rejected in the House and rather 
abandoned by the House upon the statement that if that amend- 
ment was at that time pressed a point of order would be made 
that there was no quorum present. 

The bill was passed through this House by unanimous consent, 
with the understanding that it should be acceptable to the 
Members of the House. Upon the statement of the chairman 
of the committee he abandoned the amendment that he now 
approves of in conference. I wish now to give notice to the 
gentleman that if that amendment, seeking to prohibit shipments 
of lime in interstate commerce in less quantities than the 
standard and small standard barrels by requiring the name of 
the manufacturer on the barrels, is pressed, I will object to the 
conference report and try every means to prevent its adoption. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I will say to the gentleman—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. As HAOOR! 
asks unanimous consent that the House further insist on its 
amendment to the Senate bill and agree to the conference 
asked for. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I do not wish to object, but I 
would like to ask a question in reference to it. This confer- 
ence report was agreed to in the Senate at one time, and came 
over to the House. The Senate recalled it, and then entered 
a motion to reconsider and disagree to the conference report. 
I could not understand from the Recorp the reason for dis- 
agreeing to the conference report. What is the truth about it? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I will say to the gentleman that I do not 
know why the Senate rejected the conference report, but the 
reason the conference report was recalled was because the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], and possibly some 
others, was of the opinion that the bill did not prohibit the 
shipment of lime from some foreign country into this country 
without having the barrels stamped as is required by mannfac- 
turers of the United States. : 

Mr. MANN. I want to say this: This matter was brought 
to my attention a long time ago by one of the gentleman from 
Washington, who stated that they were in a very serious situ- 
ation out there, or would be after the Ist of July, on account 
of the barrel law going into effect and on account of the fact 
that their lime was packed differently. And they were ex- 
ceedingly anxious to get a bill which would authorize them 
to pack lime in a barrel, not complying with the general law 
in reference to barrels, which went into effect the lst of 
July. Having succeeded in doing that, they are now wanting 
to do something else, without any consideration by any com- 
mittee of Congress. I think the gentlemen from Washington 
do not know just where they are getting off on this proposition. 
Having gotten what they wanted without any difficulty. they are 
trying to get something into the law which I do not think ought 
to go in at all, and certainly not withont full consideration. I 
think if I had the power I would have stopped the thing entirely, 
as long as one of the distinguished gentlemen from Washington 
had himself recalled it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The SPEAKER announced the following conferees: Mr. ASH- 
BROOK, Mr. ABERCROMBIE, and Mr. Reavis. 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that House concurrent reso- 
lution No. 49 be taken from the Speaker’s table and reported and 
the Senate amendments agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. 
concurrent resolution No. 49. The Clerk will report the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Chair will lay before the House House 


In Tun SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, July 19, 1916. 


Resolved, That the Senate agrees to the foregoing concurrent reso- 
lution of the House of Representatives, with amendments as follows: 
At the end of Senate amendment No, 29 restore the following: 
“Provided further, That the Clerk be directed and authorized to re- 
number the sections of the bill in numerical order; also to insert at the 
beginning of the last paragraph of said bill the following: 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE, 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the House meets on Tuesday, after the 
business on the Speaker's table is disposed of, I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 10 minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent that next Tuesday, after the Journal is read 
und the business on the Speaker's table is disposed of, he be 
permitted to address the House for not exceeding 10 minutes. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


PENSIONS. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the omnibus pension bills H. R. 
11240, 12194, 13620, and 14576, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and ask for a conference, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11240) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and 
certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to 
widows of such soldiers and sailors. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent to take the bill from the Speaker's table, disagree 
to the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER appointed the following conferees: Mr. 
Keatine, Mr. Vinson, and Mr. SELLS, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12194) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and 
certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and 
to widows of such soldiers and sailors. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
disagree to the Senate amendments and ask for a conference. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 
The Chair will name the same conferees as on the previous bill, 

The Clerk will report the next bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 13620) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and 
certain soldiers and sallors of wars other than the Civil War, and the 
widows of such soldiers and sailors. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the same action will be 
taken as in the previous case, and the same conferees will be 
appointed. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 14578) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and lors of the Regular Army and Navy and certain 
soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to widows 
of such soldiers and sailors. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker announced as 
the conferees on the part of the House Mr. Kearse, Mr. VIN- 
son, and Mr. SELLS. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House meets on Tuesday the gentleman from Nevada 
[Mr. Rorerrs] may have permission to address the House for 
one hour at the conclusion of the speech of the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
asks unanimous consent that on next Tuesday, immediately fol- 
lowing the conclusion of the speech of the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Humpnrey], the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. 
Nonxxrs] be permitted to address the House for not exceeding 
one hour. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that, 
following the address of the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. Ron- 
ERTS], I be permitted to address the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster] 
asks unanimous consent that, at the conclusion of the speech 
of the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. Ronkxrs] next Tuesday, he 
be permitted to address the House for not exceeding 30 minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. HOWARD rose. 

The SPEAKER, For what purpose does the gentleman fram 
Georgia rise? 

Mr. HOWARD. To make a request for unanimous consent. 
Mr. Speaker, in view of the unanimous consents just granted, 
I ask the unanimous consent of the House that I be granted a 
leave of absence for 10 days in my district to look after my 
campaign. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia, in view of 
the situation next Tuesday, asks unanimous consent that he 
may have leave of the House for 10 days to look after his cam- 
paign. [Laughter.] Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to say that if the House were actively in business it 
would be rather difficult to miss the attendange of our distin- 
guished friend from Georgia; and if his district knows what 
is what and the people there have the interest of the country 
at heart, they will return him to Congress. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr, FERRIS] 
is recognized for one hour. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 

Mr. MONDELL rose, 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Wyoming desire 
to make a request? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. I desire to ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HELGESEN. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
HELGESEN] makes the same request. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho, Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. i 
Ti SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 

ques 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHOUSE. I make the same request, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 


quest. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] 
is recognized for one hour. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION, 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, at this time of the year, just 
preceding the national election, it is customary for members of 
the Republican Party to make their usual assaults upon the bills 
introduced by the majority, upon the votes cast by the majority, 
upon the legislation enacted by the majority, and upon the good 
faith and sincerity of the President of the Republic. 

These assaults are not without purpose, but are intended, if 
they can, to arouse doubt and fear in the minds of the 15,000,000 
voters who will at the November election settle and decide the 
question of who shall manage the affairs of this Republie for 
the ensuing four years, 

I shall not indulge in high-sounding platitudes; I shall not 
indulge in euphonious phrases; neither shall I do any silhouetting 
of the sky in behalf of the Democratic Party; but I will in a 
plain, unvarnished way present to this House a record of the bills 
introduced, the votes cast, the legislation enacted, and the result 
it has had upon the country, and I shall in the few moments 
accorded to me, if I can, demonstrate that, first, our bills are 
good bills; second, our votes are proper votes; third, our legisla- 


Mr. Speaker, I make the same re- 
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tion enacted is wholesome; that it has had a beneficial effect on 
the country, and that the country now enjoys a greater era of 
prosperity than it has ever enjoyed in its history. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 


INCOME-TAX LAW. 

H. R. 21214, Sixty-second Con „second session, first passed House 
March, 1912, by a majority of 213 (see p. 3637, tem mpor Bacon) 
178 Democrats voted yes; no oy 2 2 voted no; 75 ublicans voted 
yes: 40 Republicans voted no. R. 3231, Sixty- third Peon —— first 
Session, conference report 5 — in House as part of Underwood 
tarif law September 30, 1913. (See p. 5274, permanent 1 4877 
Passed Senate September 9, 1913; ayes 44, nays 37. (See 461 
ore RECORD.) On January 5. 1910, Gov. Charles E. Muse 
ssued proclamation admonishing New York slature to refuse to 
ratify the Income-tax amendment. This induced legislature to reject 
it. In 82 months preceding July 1, 1916, yielded $137,257,185.44. 

One of the first bills introduced after our return to power in 
the Sixty-second Congress, while the House was Democratic, 
was. the income-tax bill. It was introduced as a separate 
measure, It was voted on as a separate measure, and I shall 
quote you the record of how the two respective parties stand 
upon it: 

One hundred and seventy-eight Democrats voted for that 
bill, and no Democrat voted no. Seventy-five Republicans voted 
for that bill and forty failed to vote for it. That bill went to 
the Senate, where, by the aid of Progressive votes, added to 
the Democratic strength, it was passed, but died in conference. 
In the last Congress we again inserted it as an amendment to 
the Underwood tariff law. It is now the law, and from it 
during the 32 months it has been in operation it has yielded 
$137,257,185.44, or about $4,000,000 a month. 

Does any Democrat here feel ashamed of his party for enact- 
ing that bill? Win any Republican rise in his place and say 
he will sweep it from the statute books if returned to power? 
Does any Democrat need to be ashamed of legislation like 
that? Is there anything partisan about legislation like that? 
Seventy-five Republicans voted for the bill. Only forty of the 
strongest standpatters voted against it. Our party has a clear 
record. No member of it failed to keep the faith. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 


STATEHOOD FOR NEW MEXICO AND ARIZONA, 


Res. 14, 1 Congress, first session. Passed House 
Max N 1911, without roll call or division. (See p. 1528 ent 
RECORD.) Passed Senate Augus 1911. Yeas, 53; eE 18. See p. 
5 5 permanen RECORD.) Signed y President and became law ugust 

We admitted the States of Arizona and New Mexico into the 
Union. The Republicans failed to admit Arizona and New 
Mexico, although both parties had promised to admit them. 
You on that side failed to keep your promise. We kept our 
promise. Who served the country best? [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. HELGESEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. HELGESEN. I voted for that bill. I am not ashamed 
of it. F suggest to the gentleman that, sometime before that, 
the Supreme Court had decided that an income tax was un- 
constitutional, and the Constitution had to be changed in order 
to make it possible. Who was responsible for submitting that 
question to the States? 

Mr. FERRIS. It was not the Republicans. For 16 long years 
your party had been in full control of the country in both 
branches of Congress and in the presidential chair and you 
utterly failed to enact any income-tax law. We, of course, 
welcome you in to vote for our good bills. The gentleman from 
North Dakota is a good Member of this House, and I am proud 
to mention him as one of these who voted for it. I am only 
pained to observe 40 of them failed to keep the faith and recog- 
nize a good thing when they saw it. 

Mr. HELGESEN, But that is hardly fair. The Republicans 

an income tax and it was declared unconstitutional. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. That was in the Wilson bill 
in 1894, and that bill was passed by a Democratie Congress. 

Mr. DIXON, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. DIXON. The Wilson bill contained the income tax, did it 
not? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. It was not the Republicans at all. All 
but 39 ef them even voted against an income tax on war muni- 
tions within the last few days. 

Mr. CULLOP. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. CULLOP. And both branches of Congress passed the 
income tax? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 


7 ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE. 

Res, 39, Sixty-secon: ‘on, fi: 

April iS 1012 Teas 290; Meye, 18; 185 Democrats Toied year T 
Democrat voted no; 110 Anik, voted yes, 15 Republicans voted 
no. (See p. 242 permanent Recorp.) Passed Senate June 12, 1911. 
Yeas, 64; nays, 24. See p. 1924 r Reconp.) Ratified by 
three-fourths of the States and proclaimed as r eni amendment to 
Constitution by Secretary Bryan May 31, 

From my earliest childhood on, 5 was the earnest promise 
of both political parties that if given power they would give us 
the election of Senators by popular vote. You promised it, and 
upon assuming office, refused it. We promised it, and gave it. 
eo on the Democratie side] Which party kept the 

t 
2 ar SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Is it not true that the resolution to 
oe the Constitution was introduced by Republican Sena- 

rs 

Mr. FERRIS. It may have been introduced by Republican 
Senators, but it was a House resolution that finally passed, and 
it was made a part of the Constitution of the United States in 
December, 1913, and at that time the Government was Demo- 
cratic from page boy up to President. It was ratified by three- 
fourths of the States and proclaimed the seventeenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution by a Democratic Secretary of State, 
William J. Bryan. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Was it not ratified by a majority of Re- 
publican States? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Was it not a fact that the pres- 
ent candidate for President on the Republican ticket went over 
his State opposing the adoption of the income tax in the State 
of New York? 

Mr. FERRIS. That is true. On January 5, 1910, by special 
Message to the legislature, he admonished the State of New 
York not to ratify it, and they did not ratify it. It is true the 
influence of the present Republican nominee for President was 
exerted against the ratifying of the income-tax amendment. 

Mr. McARTHUR and Mr. SLOAN rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield, and to whom does 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. I will yield to either of the gentlemen. 

Mr. SLOAN. I desire to say that, according to my recollec- 
tion of the resolution for the election of United States Senators 
by direct vote of the people, it was introduced in the Senate of 
the United States by a Republican Senator from the State of 
Nebraska, Senator Brown. 

Mr. FERRIS. Oh, not at all; my good friend is totally in 
error. He usually gets it straight. But it was House resolu- 
tion 39, and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rucker] not 
only introduced it but finally had it passed in the House. 
There can be no confusion or controversy about that. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. McARTHUR. I think the gentleman misunderstood my 
question. 

Mr. FERRIS. I hope I did not. 

Mr. McARTHUR. I asked him if it was not true that the 
amendment to the Constitution providing for the election of 
Senators by direct vote of the people was ratified by a majority 
of the States having Republican legislatures, 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman may be correct. I do not have 
the list of States before me. I am not advised about that. If 
the gentleman says it is so and has looked it up, I will take his 
word for it. 

A MEMBER. No. 

Mr. CLINE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. I yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. CLINE. I want to suggest to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa that in the Republican national convention at Chicago in 
1908 Mr. Cooper, who brought in a minority report, tried to get 
a resolution passed favoring the election of United States Sena- 
tors by popular vote, and it was beaten in that convention by 
900 to 100. 

Mr. FERRIS. I thank the gentleman. The Republican Party 
has been held back by false leaders and it is no longer the party 
of accomplishment. 

ABROGATION OF BOSSISM IN HOUSE, 
Rule adopted in House April 5, 1911—yeas 200, nays 135; 196 
voted yes; no Democrat voted no; 4 Republicans ‘voted 
yes; 135 Repabiicxna voted no. (See p. 57, permanent RECORD.) 

One-man power in this House grew up. It became a con- 
dition and not a theory. The American people became en- 
raged from one end of the country to the other, and the feeling 
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against it was not confined to our side of the House. The Repub- 
lican Party was on the rocks, from the fact that Members had to 
crawl on hands and knees into the Speaker's office, and almost 
ask permission to draw their breath. I say this with no disre- 
spect to anyone. It was a condition and a practice that had 
gradually grown up in the procedure. It was all wrong. The 
American people asked that it be changed. On the first day of 
our convening after our return to power we swept one-man rule 
from this House, I believe for all time, and provided that the 
committees of the House should be elected by the House. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] The Republicans told us that 
if we abolished the so-called Cannon rules we would be on the 
rocks, that we would fall out, that we would have insurgency, 
that we would have animosities which we could neither bridle 
nor control. With pleasure and with pride I call attention to 
the fact that after six years of power in this House there is no 
insurgency, there is no factionalism, and if there is a single Dem- 
ocrat on this side of the aisle who would not willingly get up in 
the dead hours of night to help any other Democrat in the House, 
I would like to know who he is. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] Under the present procedure, I am happy to say, that 
everybody, from the page boys on the benches to the majority 
and minority leaders, love, revere, admire, and respect the 
Speaker, and there are no charges of favoritism in this House or 
elsewhere to be found. [Prolonged applause.] 
PUBLICITY OF CAMPAIGN EXPENSES. 

2, 8 — n n firs ion, House April 
14. 191107 yeas no ma aie 25 she (Bee p. 208 porn TE ROCAS) Passed 
Senate © has Ae 1 1011. go roll arire p. 8020, 
onference report adopted fa House by vote of ! 
1140 Democrats voted y 25 Democrats voted no; 138 Rea mblicens 
voted yes; 2 Re pallens S voted no. (See p. 4102, permanent ECORD.) 
Signed by President, August 19, 1911. 

It had gone abroad in the land that unless a man had a fat 
purse, no matter how much brains he had in his head, no matter 
how much honesty and integrity he had in his heart, it was 
difficult, if not impossible, for him to sit in a high place in this 
Republic. I am proud that in the Sixty-second Congress we 
passed H. R. 2952, which said that the humblest constituent in 
all the Republic may know, first, how much his Member spends 
to get here; second, how much anybody else gave him to help 
him get here; and, third, who it was that gave it to him. 

Mr, RAKER, And the defects and imperfections in that bill 
have been remedied by the bill which has passed the House 
within the last 10 days. 

Mr. FERRIS. I was just coming to that, the Rucker Corrupt 
Practices Act. 

RUCKER CORRUPT PRACTICES DILL, 

H. R. 15842, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. Passed House 
July 15, 1916, without roll call or division. (See p. 12881, temporary 
RECORD.) Now pending in the Senate. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. I yield with pleasure to my colleague. 


Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I am very much interested in 


the gentleman's address 

Mr. FERRIS. I know the gentleman is. 
terested in good addresses. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. And I am proud that the gentle- 
man comes from my State. But I should like to haye the gentle- 
man in all sincerity explain, as he says he is coming to this 
publicity matter, why it was that the other day the Democratic 
Party in this House did not redeem their platform pledge of 
1908 and 1912, that they would limit to a reasonable maximum 
the amount of money that any one man should contribute to the 
nomination or election of the President. You know the House 
passed a bill the other day, but they did not include that part 
of it, and they did not carry out that platform pledge. 

Mr. FERRIS. We have a presidential publicity bill, and I 
have it here. That is not contained in the Rucker bill, which is 
meant to deal solely with the election of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. It is impossible to bundle together bills unlike in 
character. I think the other bill is sufficient. If not, I will 
vote with the gentleman to amend it. I think we have been 
far from derelict in this respect. We have blazed the way on 
this legislation. Your party never made a move. That is all 
I care to say about that. 

FEDERAL TRADE 


He always is in- 


r LAW. 


II. R. 15613, Sixty-third Congress, session. Conference report 
adopted in House without roll call or 8 (See p . 14 ote Pt a 
nent RECORD.) Passed Senate Au (See 


st 5, 1914. Yeas, 8355 “nays, 1 
Be 9 8, permanent RECORD.) igned by President Wilson ——.— 
During Roosevelt's seven years and during Taft's four years we 
had one continual powwow in the Attorney General's office, arrest- 
ing business men and playing politics with American business. It 
was a good football to kick hither and thither. It was a good thing 


on which to run for office, to be arresting somebody, and drag- 


ging business men here and there. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in a fair, square, open way, with full visitorial and regula- 
tory powers, capable of weeding out corrupt business and en- 
couraging and helping and strengthening good business was 
provided for in a bill which passed through the Democratic 
Senate and House without even enough opposition to get a roll 
call in either body. This is legislation that gets results without 
any brass-band accompaniment. Is that one of the bills that my 
friends on the Republican side of the House say are bad bills? 
There was not even enough opposition in either body to get a 
roll call. Is this one of the bills they say are bad bills? Is this 
in any way partisan? What excuse have you to offer for your 
dereliction of duty? 
WAR-RISK INSURANCE LAW. 

8. oe Sixty-third Congress, second session. Passed House August 
29, 1914, by a vote of 230 to 5 58. One hundred and ninety-one Demo- 
crats voted yes; no Democrat voted 485 30 Republicans voted yes; 56 
Republicans voted no. (See p. 1444 2 Rucorp.) Passed 
Senate August 21, 1914. without roll 9 14086, permanent 
RECORD.) Signed "by President Wilson 953 2. 1914. 

This bill was passed to meet an emergency occasioned by 
the world's greatest war. I will not deal with it further 
than to say that it shows that the Democratic Party is alert 
to the situation, is alert to the emergency, is alert to do the 
thing that needs to be done when it should be done. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratice side.] Our commerce was dis- 
rupted and almost broken down because of the world’s 
greatest war breaking out without precedent or notice to any- 
one. The great Federal Government, administered by the 
Democratic Party, stepped in and arose to the call of duty the 
day that duty called, and enacted this law so that commerce 
might be resumed, so that 25,000,000 laborers might have jobs, 
so that 6,500,000 farmers might have a place to sell their prod- 
ucts, so that 20,000,000 school children might be kept In school 
and in shoes, That is what the Democratic Party administering 
the affairs of the Federal Government stepped in and did. 

SHIP-PURCIIASE BILL, 

II. R. 15455, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. Passed House 
May 20, 1916, by a vote of 211 to 161; 194 Democrats voted yes; no 
Democrat voted no; 16 Republicans yoted yes; 161 Republicans voted 
no. (See p. 9488, temporary Racord.) Now pendi ng in Senate. 

The ship-purchase bill. It passed the House and has not 
passed the Senate. Some good men are opposed to it on our 
side. All on the other side are opposed to it. Let us see what 
about it. I live way out on the broad prairies of the West. 
But I am going to say that this Republic is entitled to a mer- 
chant marine, and we have got to have one from somewhere, 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

There are three ways to get a merchant marine, The first 
one is for private capital to come in and build it, construct it, 
establish it, and run it. We have waited 50 years for that and 
it has not arrived. The second way is by a ship subsidy, and 
neither party is in favor of a ship subsidy and neither party 
could pass it or would vote for it to-day. 


What is the other remedy? The other remedy is a bill some- 
thing like ours—have the Federal Government go in and estab- 
lish a merchant marine and break down the outrageous rates 
that prevail in this country. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

CLAYTON ANTITRUST LAW, 

H R. 15657, Sixty-third Congress, second session. Conference report 
adopted in House October 8, 1914, by a vote of 245 to 52; 210 Demo- 
erats voted yes; no Democrat vote no; 35 Republicans’ voted yes; 
52 Republicans voted no. (Seo p. 16344, permanent Recoro.) Passed 
Senate September 2, 1914; yeas, 46; nays, 16. (See p. ey ee an 
nent RECORD.) Signed by President Wilson October 15. 1914 

That is one of the most wholesome and useful pleces of legis- 
lation that has passed, and it carries enough balm and good in 
it for labor to recommend it if it did not carry anything else, 
and it carries lots more. It carries a provision for beating 
down, checking, bridling, and controlling monopoly so that the 
door of opportunity may be left ajar for the little business men 
and the little business concerns to have a chance in the race for 
a successful business life. 

PHILIPPINE BILL. 

381, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. Passed House May 11, 
1916, without roll call or division, (See . 8184. temporary 1. 2280 
Passed Senate February 4, 1916; yeas, 52; nays, 24. (See p. 
temporary Record.) Now in conference. 

It has passed both Houses and is now in conference. It tells 
the Filipino people that sometime, somewhere, and somehow 
they will have Independence. 

Mr. McARTHUR. But not in two years. 

Mr. FERRIS. No, not in two years, but I wish to the Lord 
it did. Several good men from my own party did not agree with 
me, and none of you on the Republican side agreed with us, and 
so we got licked on providing immediate independence. But we 
did the best we could. We did establish a good principle. We 
said we are not going to hold the Filipinos as peons or slaves; 
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we are going to let them loose after a while. 
Democratic side.] 


[Applause on the 


UNDERWOOD TARIFF LAW. 

H. R. 3231. Sixty-third 8 first session. Conference report 
adopted in House ptember 30, 1913; 250 Democrats voted yes; 1 
Democrat voted no; 5 Republicans voted yes; 103 Republicans voted no. 
(See p. 5818, temporary RECORD.) Passed Senate September 9, 1913, 
and signed by President Wilson October 3, 1913. 

Both parties promised to reduce the tariff. Your party prom- 
ised it; my party promised it. You were given power with 
Taft's election. You broke your promise. You revised it up 
instead of down, and your candidate for the Presidency carried 
two little States, one in the Rocky Mountains, Utah, and the 
other, Vermont, neither one of them bigger than a postage stamp, 
and with not enough people in them to raise a fuss. [Laughter 
and applause on the Democratic side.] You carried those States 
and no more. Why? Because he refused and his party refused 
to do what they agreed to do, and that was to revise the tariff 
downward. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

What happened after you failed to keep faith? Theodore 
Roosevelt, a man without a party, almost without a country, 
went out in the campaign and in two or three months organized 
the so-called party of Armageddon and beat you fellows all 
over the United States. He received four million plus, and 
you got three million plus because you failed to keep the faith. 

‘The selfsame crowd that then rode to a fall is now in control 
of the Republican party. How well the Progressive party will 
cherish this remains to be seen. What happened? The American 
people elected Wilson. We kept our promise; we did what we 
agreed to do; we revised downward; we kept the faith, the 
country is prospering as it never prospered before. 

REVENUE BILL. 

H. R. 16763, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. Passed House July 
10, 1916; 200 Democrats voted yes; no Democrat voted no; 39 Repub- 
licans voted yes; 139 Republicans voted no. (See p. 12362, temporary 
RECORD.) Now pending in the Senate. 

Then we passed the addenda to the Underwood bill the other 
day, so good, so wholesome, so square, and so fair that 89 of 
the brainiest and truest fellows on your side came over and 
voted with us, and the rest grabbed their hats and ran. [Laugh- 
ter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HELVERING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. HELVERING. That was after three days of coaxing and 
bullying by the gentleman from Michigan for votes, 

Mr. FERRIS. I was going to add that if there ever was a 
beggar for votes on a tariff committee the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr, Forpney] on this occasion was one. I never heard 
him before with bated breath, soft voice, bowing meek and 
lowly, begging for votes, as he was the other day. He is gener- 
ally vociferous, boisterous, strong, and daring, but on this occa- 
sion honey would scarcely melt in his mouth. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The gentleman from Oklahoma is very 
accurate in stating the result of the election two years ago and 
four years ago. I am wondering whether he will prophesy what 
will happen in November next. 

Mr. FERRIS. I will; and unless the 15,000,000 voters of this 
Republic are following a shadow instead of substance Woodrow 
Wilson will be elected triumphantly next November. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 


H. R. 
adopted in House December 22, 1913, by vote of 298 to 60; 245 Demo- 


2 permanent gegen 
Yeas 54, nays 34. (See p. 1230, 
nent RECORD.) Signed by President Wilson December 23, 1913. 

For 50 years students of banking and students of political 
economy everywhere have well understood and admitted that our 
currency system was weak, wavering, worthless, and a miserable 
makeshift. What did you do about it? You did not have the 
courage; you did not dare to tackle the job. You ducked it. 
You grabbed your hats and ran. You were afraid you would 
stir up conditions and did not dare to give us a new currency 
system. What happened? With the courage of our convictions, 
with the energy and alertness and ability to control a great Gov- 
ernment like this, we gave you a new currency system so good, 
so wholesome, that you dared not condemn it in your national 
platform. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I would like to call the gentleman's at- 
tention to the fact that the Republicans appointed a monetary 
commission that traveled all over the world, spent $250,000, 
wrote a report of 36 volumes which it would take a lifetime to 
read and more to understand. 


Mr. FERRIS. That is true, they like to ride better than to 
legislate, but I will not detain you about that. Their omissions 
are so numerous that it will be impossible to deal with them. 

CONSERVATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES, 


This country is rich in natural resources—700,000,000 acres of 
public land, 35,000,000 potential horsepower of hydroelectric 
energy, 165,000,000 acres of forest reserve, 53,000,000 acres of 
coal land, 5,000,000 acres of oil land, 3,000.000 acres of phosphate 
land, 41,000 acres of potash land, 14 national parks aggregating 
4,600,000 acres, 31 national monuments aggregating 86,000 acres. 
The great bulk of the 100,000,000 people believe that the party 
ought to administer this estate who will administer it justly and 
in the public interest. I assert that the 700,000,000 acres of un- 
appropriated public lands are being wisely and carefully adminis- 
tered by this administration. I assert land frauds and land grab- 
bing are reduced to the minimum and that the public interest is 
being recognized. I assert that the 35,000,000 horsepower of 
hydroelectric energy are being conserved and the legislation is 
well on its way to bring about a careful conservation in the 
public interest of this great resource. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] One hundred and sixty-five million acres of forest 
reserves are being carefully administered so that the country 
may not be denuded of its timber, and this is in the public in- 
terest. I undertake to say that the 53,000,000 acres of coal 
lands still the property of the Government are being conserved 
and taken care of by Secretary Franklin K. Lane and this ad- 
ministration as they have never been taken care of before. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] : 

Five million acres of oil land, which are to supply oil for 
the Navy, are being conserved, protected, and cared for by this 
administration as never before. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] Three million acres of phosphate lands, still in Govern- 
ment ownership, are being cared for, protected, and conserved 
for the benefit of the depleted soils of the East, that must have 
fertilizer in order that they may survive. The 41.000 acres of 
potash yet belonging to the Government are being conserved. 
The 14 national parks comprising 4,600,000 acres, the Nation’s 
playgrounds, are being conserved and cared for by the Wilson 
administration. [Applause on the Democratic side.) The 31 
national monuments comprising 86,000 acres of land, like the 
Grand Canyon and others of nature’s wonders, are being cared 
for, conserved, and protected by the Wilson administration. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. n 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I would like to make this 
remark, that I think a good deal of the credit for the conserva- 
tion of these great natural resources is unquestionably due to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma, [Mr. FERRIS], who is chairman of 
the Committee on Public Lands, and who has this legislation in 
charge. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I am very much indebted to my 
good friend from Oklahoma. He generally puts such knotty 
problems to me that I can not answer them, but on this occasion 
I can agree with him with such amazing grace. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I simply want to say that I agree 
with the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Morean] in what he 
said about the conservation work which has been the work of 
the present speaker, our beloved chairman of the Committee 
on Public Lands, Mr. FERRIS. 

Mr. FERRIS. Again I thank my friend; again I admit the 
wisdom and the accuracy of the statement. There are more 
men of mature judgment here than I had expected to find in 
one body. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARKELEY. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that the books be 
opened, and that the gentleman from Oklahoma, Mr. MORGAN, 
be allowed to join the Democratie Party at this time. 

Mr. FERRIS. Oh, Mr. Morean is a good fellow. I wish that 
all Republicans behaved as well as he does, 

LABOR LEGISLATION FOR AMERICA’S TOILERS, 

Mr. Speaker, during my short service, covering a period of 
10 years, I used to look at the Speaker’s desk almost every morn- 
ing, and I would see it loaded down with petitions asking the 
party then in power, the great Republican Party, once the party 
of Lincoln, once the party of the sainted McKinley, to enact 
legislation in the interest of the 25,000,000 toilers of this coun- 
try. But I saw those petitions one after another ignored, re- 
fused, given little or no attention, even swept into the waste- 
basket. The Republican Party first heard them, and then 
turned them away, and what happened? The Democratic Party 
came into power. Labor appeared before our committees. They 
asked us, oh so earnestly, for laws that would help them, We 
responded ; and we have passed for them the bills they wanted 
passed; we passed them in the form they asked. Let us see 
what they are. The eight-hour law [applause on the Demo- 
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cratic side]; the bill establishing a children’s bureau; the child- 
labor bill, which has passed the House and is now pending in 
the Senate [applause on the Democratic side]; the bill provid- 
ing for safety of railway employees, a law signed by President 
Wilson on May 4, 1916; and the bill providing for the establish- 
ment of a bureau of labor safety. I will quote the RECORD on 
these bills. It is as follows: 


EIGHT-HOUR DAY. 


R. 9061, Sixty-second Congress, first session. Passed House De- 


tla 14, 1911, w shove roll call or division. (See p. 396, permanent 
Recorp.) Senate May 81, 1912. Yeas, 45; nays, 11. peek p- 
7455, 9 e ee Signed by President June 19, 1912 
CHILDREN'S BUREAU. 
52, Sixty-second Co session. House A My 
2, 3512 by a vote of 177 to 17 on rt 5 division, 41 1 4226, 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) Passed Senate Januar, Yeas, Shi 
nays, 20. (See p. 1579, temporary RECORD. 1 by President 
April 9, 1912. 
CHILD-LABOR BILL, 
H. R. 8234, Sixty-fonrth Congress, first session, Passed House by a 


vote of 337 to 46, bruary 2, 1916; 169 Democrats voted yes; 44 De 


ocrats voted no; 168 Rr Aia it voted yes; 2 Republicans ‘voted no. 
(See p. 2174, temporary ECORD.) Reported to Senate April 19, 1916. 


SAFETY OF RAILWAY EMPLOYEES, 

S. 8769, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. Passed House April 28, 
3 withont roll cal! ordivision. (See p. 7947, temporary RECORD.) 

Passed Senate April 20, 1916, witbont raii eall. (See p. 7427, tem- 
rr Rrconb.) Signed by President Wilson May 4, 1916. 

BUREAU OF LABOR SAFETY, 

H. R. 155, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, Passed House Jan- 
nary 19, 1916, without roll call or division, (See p. 1424, temporary 
RECORD.) 

Mr. McCRACKEN. 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. McCRACKEN. Was not the bill for the establishment 
of a bureau of welfare to care for the children of the United 
States introduced by a Republican Senator, the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho, Mr. BORAH? 

Mr. FERRIS. It was Senate bill No. 52, in.the Sixty-second 
Congress, second session, and that bill passed the Senate and 
passed the House by the aid of Democratic votes and a few 
Progressives over there and a few Progressives over here, 

Mr. McCRACKEN. But the gentleman will admit that that 
came from Senator Boram of Idaho, who is a Republican? 

Mr. FERRIS. It was Senate bill 52. Senator Boram may 
have introduced it, but Democratic votes passed it, We have 
the majority, so we could pass it or let it alone as we 
chose. We chose to pass it. We did pass it. It is the law. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Tes. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Is he the same Senator who 
severely criticized Judge Hughes while he was governor of New 
York for asking the legislature of that State to defeat the in- 
come-tax resolution? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. FERRIS. I am willing to accept the statement of the 
witness without modification, comment, or amendment. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. CLINE. Of course it is a matter of common knowledge 
that Senator Boram is not exerting himself to any great extent 
now to get legislation of that kind through the Senate. 

Mr. FERRIS. If he is, the water is fine. The bill is over 
there waiting for him. 

Mr. McCRACKEN., Have the Democrats, in majority in 
that body, given Senator Borax or anyone else an opportunity 
to pass that bill? 

Mr. FERRIS. Oh, some of them belonging to my party are 
against it. A large number of my good friends on this side of 
the House are against the bill, and they think they are right 
about it. Personally I do not agree with them, and personally 
I hope that we can borrow some Progressive votes in the other 
body to take their place, so that we may again in this instance 
give labor what it deserves to have, as the Republican Party 
always refused to give them anything. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 


m- 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION LAW. 


H. 15318. Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. Passed House 
July 12 1916. by a — of 285 to 2—145 Democrats voted yes; 
Democrat voted no; 140 Republicans voted yes; 1 Republican voted 
no. (See p. 12577, temporary Recorp.) Now pen Senate. 


There was the workmen's compensation law. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] It passed the House with just 2 votes 
against it, 1 on our side and 1 on your side—both lovable fel- 
lows; but, although nice fellows, they were unwilling-to give 
labor what she is entitled to and what she asks for and what 
we promised to give her. That is all. 


SEAMEN’S Law. 


S. 136. Sixty-third Congress, first session. Passed House A 27, 
1914, without roll call er feigen. (Bee p. 14862, permanent ECORD). 
Passed Senate October 23, 1913, withou “roll e or division. (See 


Signed 


The seamen’s law was asked for by labor; petitioned for 
everywhere by labor. We gave it and you refused it. [Ap- 
plause on Democratic side.] 

The Tavenner stop-watch amendment was added to four ap- 
propriation bills this year, the Army bill, the Navy bill, the 
sundry civil bill, and the fortifications bills, asked for by labor, 
but they asked in vain. You heard them and turned them 
away. 


85 5792, permanent Recoszp.) President Wilson March 4, 


ANTI-INJUNCTION LAW. 


& 8439, Sixty-second Congress, second session. Passed House May 
14, 1912, by a vote of 243 to 31—163 Democrats voted yes; no Demo- 
crat voted * 80 Republicans voted yes; 31 Republicans voted no. 
(See p. 6470, permanent RECORD.) Passed’ Senate February 25, 1913, 
3 roll call (See p. 3870, permanent Keconp.) Signed by Presi- 


Since my earliest boyhood the appeals of union labor have 
asked that that law be enacted. They asked you to accomplish 
it for them. They piled petitions on your tables when you were 
in control, pleading, begging, asking you to enact it and thereby 
do your duty to labor. You put those petitions in the wastebasket 
and you turned them away. We delivered the goods, [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] Let us see what the vote was on this 
bill when the roll was called. Let us observe which party served 
labor best. The vote was, yeas 243, noes 31. One hundred 
and sixty-three Democrats kept the faith and no Democrat 
failed. Eighty Republicans voted yea when they were forced 
to a record vote, and 80 of them came across and did their duty. 
There were 31 skulking around the back rows of seats who 
voted against the anti-injunction bill. Some of this selfsame 
81 tell us they will beat us in November. Maybe they will 
and maybe they will not. Will 25,000,000 wage earners of 
this country turn and strike the hand that caressed them? 
Will 25,000,000 patriotic men ask and receive, and then turn 
their backs on the party that enacted the laws desired? I can 
not believe that 25,000,000 patriotic toilers of this country will 
turn and strike down the party that accomplished for them 
what they desired. If they do, it will belie their every tradi- 
tion. My hope and my belief in humanity will be shattered, 
blasted, and gone. I do not believe it is true. Labor has never 
in the past exacted any such toll as that, and I do not believe 
they will do it in November. 

Let us see what else. I have been a Democrat always, of 
7 55 Everybody ought to be. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

The three idols of my early youth were the beloved Speaker, 
CHANP Crark, Senators Vest and Cockrell. The two Senators 
have gone to their reward, but the Speaker, in the zenith of 
his powers, is still at the head of this House of Representatives, 
one of the most honored places in all the world. 

I used to sit as a barefoot boy and see the Republican orators 
wave the bloody shirt and say, “You Democrats are flag shoot- 
ers, and a rebellious sort of fellows. If you were intrusted with 
power you would abuse the defenders of the country and cut 
off their pensions.” And they used to wave the flag, recall 
prejudices, and say, “If you let the Democrats get into office 
they will cut your pensions off. They will maltreat you.” 
Doubtless some of the soldiers thought it might be true. How 
changed to-day. 

PENSION LEGISLATION, 
SHERWOOD pear BILL. 


H. R. 1, Sixty-second Congress, session. Cie report 
adopted in House by a vote of 167 to to 9 7 (See p. 6432 . 
Recorp.) Passed Senate May 29, 1912. Yeas, 51; 1471012 See p. 
4015, permanent Recorp.) 8 by President May 11, 1912 


INDIAN WAR PENSION BILL. 


H. R. 655, Sixty- Toneta Congress, frst session, Passed House Feb- 
ruary 11. 1916, | by a vote of 221 to 108. (See p. 3079, tempo porary 
RECORD.) te May 9. 1916, without roll Kail. (Bee p- 
temporary — Now in conference. 


SPANISH WAR cages PENSION BILL, 
85 1% tore. without 3 ean ii ridin ABe D S081, te weet hate 
n em 
Record.) Pending on Senate calendar. — preci 
Let us see. Under seven years of Theodore Roosevelt the 
average pension paid to the Union soldier was $183.73. The 
average pension under the four years of Taft was $177.78. And 
under Wilson the average pension is $225.53. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] That is not all. What happened at 
St. Louis? What happened at Chicago? The Republican plat- 
form on pensions is as silent as the grave. Is it true that 
the 748,147 pensioners have grown so old and so decrepit and 
so nearly standing on the brink of an open grave that you 
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Republicans have lost interest in them? I am proud that my 
party—I am proud that in defeat and in disaster they are more 
generous to these old soldiers, bent and gray, than you have 
ever been in the history of the Republic. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] Most Democrats in Indiana and Ohio will 
no longer haye to bear the whips and scourges of the Republican 
Party that we have no faith, affection, or regard for the old 
soldiers. I assume not. You were quiet in the platform. I 
assume you will be quiet this year. I believe you will be quiet 
everywhere and you ought to be. Let us see what we have got 
here. 


Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FERRIS. Certainly. 
Mr. RAKER. I would like to call the gentleman’s attention 


to the fact that he overlooked the phossy-jaw bill. The Ameri- 
can people for years, at least for five years, have been demand- 
ing legislation, and there have been scandals of all kinds in re- 
gard to the Alaska coal fields, but Congress did relieve this situ- 
ation and passed a bill satisfactory to the American people. 

Mr. FERRIS. In reply to the gentleman from California, I 
am glad he called my attention to the phossy-jaw bill. That is 
entitled to a place in the curriculum of important legislation 
enacted for labor. I had omitted it. I thank him for the sug- 
gestion. Regarding the suggestion about Alaska, I gladly say 
that I believe my party is beginning to open up and develop that 
great Territory as it was never done before and is entitled to 
some credit for it. It was long a seething pot of land frauds 
and Guggenheim scandal. We are straightening it out and de- 
veloping it. It should have been done years ago. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I merely want to remind 
the gentleman, in line with the inquiry of the gentleman from 
California, that the phossy-jaw bill was introduced by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Esco] and was violently attacked 
and fought on the floor of this House by the Democratic leader 
of the House [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. 

Mr. FERRIS. Every day that that bill was in progress, 
every day during its consideration, it was in the power of the 
Democratic majority to sweep it away or pass it, as we elected 
to do, and we passed it. It is the law. We were generous in 
passing it for Mr. Esch. He is entitled to credit for introducing 
it. It is refreshing to find an occasional Republican willing to 
come in and help us secure good legislation. 

LEGISLATION IN BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


Most of us sprung from the farm. If we did not, we ought to 
have done so. Six and one-half million farmers in the Republic 
have since my earliest childhood asked for laws to help better 
their condition. You Republicans, 16 years in power, heard them 
and turned them away. We promised, we heard them, we deliv- 
ered the goods. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

RURAL CREDITS BILL, 


8. 2986, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, passed House May 15, 
1916, by a vote of 295 to 10; 186 ocrats voted yes, no 


ocra 
voted no; 108 Republicans voted yes, 10 Republicans voted no. (See 
p. 9037, Passed Senate Ma 1916—yeas 57, 


temporary RECORD.) y 4 
Rays 5. (See p. 8987, temporary Heconp.) Signed by President Wilson 
Zalr 17, 1918.“ ceed A 


The rural credits bill. What does it mean? It means cheaper 
interest, 2 longer time for the farmer to pay it back. That is 
what it means. My people need it; the American farmers every- 
where need it. They have asked for it from you and you failed. 
They asked for it from us and we delivered it. It is the law. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield in that 
connection? 

Mr. FERRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. COX. I take it that the gentleman has read the Repub- 
lican platform this year, has he not? 

Mr, FERRIS. Yes, I have; but I do not pretend to under- 
stand it. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. COX. And no one else. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman does not want me to say that, 
does he? 

Mr. COX. No. Does the Republican platform denounce the 
rural credits bill, which Congress passed, although the solid 
Republican Party voted for it, except 12? 

Mr. FERRIS. Except 10. Yes; that is so. But they have 
been promising in platform and on the stump so long and vot- 
ing against the propositions in Congress, that in this instance 
they merely reversed the procedure and voted first and de- 
nounced last. [Applause on the Democratie side.] The vote 
on roll call was as follows: 186 Democrats voted for the rural 
credits bill; no Democrat voted no; 108 Republicans walked up 
to the halter, put their heads into the manger and voted for it, 
and only 10 voted against it, 
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Mr. COX. Now in reference to the platform promises, the 
gentleman has read the Republican platform in 1912 and in 
1916, I am sure. I want to ask him if it is not a fact that the 
Republican Party in both of those platforms solemnly and 
sincerely declared for a tariff commission. 

A MEMBER. Not sincerely. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COX. Did they not declare for a tariff commission? 

Mr. FERRIS. They did, but they failed you and did not 
deliver the goods. They promised to pass it while securing 
votes, but voted against it in Congress. We passed it without 
any promises or any noise. 

Mr. COX. Now on the 10th day of July, is it not a fact that 
we put up to the Republican Party a tariff commission bill, and 
did not 139 Republicans vote against it? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes; but 39 voted with us, and I want to 
thank them and pause and admire those 39 gentlemen for 
doing what every good Member of Congress ought to do, and 
that is to vote for a good bill, wherever he may find it. The 
American people are not interested in authorship or in kind 
words ; they want kind deeds fully delivered, and we delivered. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman think of any reason why a 
Republican should vote against it after declaring for it in two 
platforms? 

Mr. FERRIS. Well, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forpney] gave the reason with more frankness than I have 
ever heard exhibited in this House before, when he declared 
that he would not vote for a Democratic bill even if it were 
coated with sugar a foot deep. If that is the case with respect 
to the rest of them, the Republican Party is about as near on 
the rocks this year as it was four years ago. They have been 
on the toboggan for some time, anyway. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I would like to ask the gentleman a 
question with general relation to platform promises. The gen- 
tleman has stated that the Republican Party four years ago 
met its defeat and only carried two States because it promised 
to reduce the tariff. 

Mr, FERRIS. Yes—promise and did not deliver! 
on the Democratie side.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Now let me ask the gentleman this 
question: In the line of prophecy what two States does the 
gentleman predict the Democratic Party will carry on its 
promise to reduce the cost of living? [Laughter on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

Mr. FERRIS. I have an answer for the gentleman. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield right there? 

Mr. FERRIS. In a moment. The gentleman from Ohio 
is noted for his clevérness and ability, and I will pause long 
enough to say that the gentleman made a speech here during 
the progress of the tariff board debate that will do credit to 
him after he has gone, on account of its fairness and square- 
hess, and the gentleman is entitled to an answer to his present 
question. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes, in a moment, if the gentleman will par- 
don me. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonewortH] as he is 
always capable of doing, selects our weakest spot; but let me 
eall the gentleman’s attention to the fact that the cost of 
living has not increased as much in this country as it has in 
every other country in the world. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] If that is not a satisfactory answer to the gen- 
tleman, I will say the cost of living has not been materially 
reduced, and no other party could have reduced it with a 
world war raging on the other side. My father and mother 
used to ride in a one-horse shay that cost $35. Now, if we 
of the younger generation, do not have an automobile that 
costs $2,500 every third year, something is going wrong. The 
whole scene has changed. The whole style and methods of 
life have changed. The butcher and the banker all ride in auto- 
mobiles nowadays. It is a different scale of living that we are 
having, and the party does not live now that is able to say 
that it will be able to reduce us to the plane of a one-horse 
shay. I predict neither the gentleman from Ohio or myself 
will be here when this country returns to the one-horse shay 
days of old. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘Then the gentleman practically guaran- 
tees that the Democratic Party never again will promise to re- 
duce the cost of living by a reduction of the tariff or otherwise? 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not promise that, but say that the party 
is not now organized under present conditions that can return 
this Nation from extravagance to simplicity. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Is not the high cost of living, 90 


[Applause 


per cent of which the Republicans are responsible for, offset by 
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the low mental depression of the Republican Party when it thinks 
of its slim chance of carrying the country in the Presidential 
campaign next November? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. FERRIS. Again I agree with my friend from Arkansas. 

There was added to the agricultural appropriation bill, re- 
ported from the committee presided over by the able and genial 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] and my able friend 
from Alabama [Mr. Herrin], three important amendments, 
namely, the bill to drive out gambling in farm products, the ware- 
house bill, and the grain-grading bill, all bills that the farmer 
asked for and which you refused to give; bills that they asked 
for and which we delivered. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

It is with much pride that I quote the record on these meas- 
ures. It is as follows: 

BILL TO PREVENT GAMBLING IN FARM PRODUCTS. 


Amendment to H. R. 12717, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. 
Passed Hause May 2, 1916, as amendment to agricultural app tion 
Vote on amendment was 107 to 21 on division, (See p. 8246, tem- 
Passed Senate July 12, 1916. Now in conference. 

WAREHOUSE BILL, 


Amendment to H. R. 12717, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. 
Passed House May 2, 1916, as amendment to agricu tural appropriation 
bill. The vote was 286 to 42; 163 Democrats voted yes; 11 Democrats 
voted no; 125 Republicans voted yes; 31 Republicans voted no. (See 
Passed Senate July 12, 1916. Now in 


p. 8247, temporary RECORD.) 
conference, 
GRAIN-GRADES BILL. 

H. R. 12717, 8 -fourth Co first session. Passed House Mar 
2, 1916, as an amen mt to Agricultural appropriation bill without roll 
call or division. (See p 8246, temporary RECORD.) Passed Senate 
July 12, 1916. Now in conference. 


LEVER AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION BILL, 

H. R. 7951, aah pea Con second sesslon. Conference report 

adopted in House y 2, 1914. without roll call or division. (See p. 

rmanent Recorp.) Passed Senate 3 7. 1914, without 
roll call. (See p 3130, permanent Recorp.) Signed by President Wil- 
son May 8, 1914. 

The Lever agricultural extension bill appropriates about 
$5,000,000 a year to teach agriculture. What for? To en- 
courage the boy to go back on the farm, instead of running 
away to the city as soon as he is 20 years old. And that of 
late has been going on to a marked degree. The gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] and the party behind him, 
and the President who signed that bill, are entitled to great 
credit for its enactment. 

GOOD ROADS BILL. 


voted no. (See 1688, Enpara Record.) ssed Senate May 8, 
1916, without rofl call. (See 62, temporary Recorp.) Signed by 
President Wilson July 11, 191 


Good roads. Every nation in the world except our own has 
done something toward aiding in the building of good roads. 
On one pretext and another this great Republic, the richest in 
all the world, has failed, until this Congress, to do a solitary 
thing. Seven years of Roosevelt gave nothing. Four years of 
Taft gave nothing. You promised and failed. We promised 
on the stump and in platform. We also performed in office. 
We delivered the goods. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. FERRIS. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Is it not a fact that the Repubtican plat- 
forms of 1912 and 1916 did not, either one of them, promise 
anything in the way of Government aid to good roads? 

Mr. FERRIS. I think my friend from Kentucky is right 
about that, although I have neither of those late lamented 
documents before me. I thank him for calling my attention 
to it. I want to talk a little bit about present prosperity. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Has the gentleman finished calling uttention 
to the various good bills that the House has passed during the 
present administration ? 

Mr. FERRIS. No, I have some more if the gentleman will 
just content himself in peace. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Has the gentleman in mind House joint 
resolution 251? 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not know what it is. What is it? 

Mr. BRITTEN. That is the resolution that was passed by 
the House justifying the President in the use of the armed 
forces of the United States against Mexico, to send them down 
to Vera Cruz, where more sailors were lost than during the 
entire Spanis:: War, and where millions of dollars were spent 
and unaccounted for. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman made a speech on Mexico 
a while ago. I will ask him not to make a speech in my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FERRIS. I have yielded already for a speech. I do not 
yield for two speeches. Let the gentleman content himself 

Mr. FRITTEN. I merely want—— 


trys SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma declines to 
el 

Mr. FERRIS, The gentleman from Chicago [Mr. BRITTEN] 
becomes cantankerous, becomes vociferous, becomes exultant 
about Mexico. He and the lone Socialist of this House are the 
only two that failed to vote for the very first one of the pre- 


paredness bills. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; and I am proud of it. 

Mr. FERRIS. I assume that the Socialist Member does not 
believe in any preparedness at all. I assume that the gentle- 
man from Chicago wanted to carry around with him a bloody 
head and crossbones, and just eat up things as he c ume to them. 

Mr. BRITTEN, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman wants to make a speech. I 
will not yield for a speech. 

Mr. BRITTEN. No; I do not. 

Mr. FERRIS. All right, go ahead and ask your question. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Did the bill which I did not vote for finally 
pass and become a law? 

Mr. FERRIS. It did; the Hay bill became the law. Why, 
the only two men in this House from the whole country, East, 
North, South, and West, who refused to vote for the first 
preparedness bill that came along were the gentleman from 
ee [Mr. Brrrren] and the lone Socialist Member [Mr. 
Lobo]. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Was that bill finally passed? 

Mr. FERRIS. The only gentleman of all the membership to 
vote as the gentleman voted was the gentleman from New York, 
Mr. aceon Does the gentleman deny that? I will give the 
number. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I voted against that bill, and that bill was 
never enacted 

Mr. FERRIS. I can not yield to the gentleman for a speech. 
He does not understand the procedure and how bills are actually 


Mr. BRITTEN. I am not making a speech; I am making a 
correction. I assume that the gentleman desires to be correct. 

Mr. FERRIS. I will give it to the gentleman correctly. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Tell us when that bill was passed, 

Mr. FERRIS. I will, with great delight. The first prepared- 
ness bill was passed on March 28, 1916. There were 402 Mem- 
bers who voted yea and 2 who voted nay, and the gentleman 
from Chicago [Mr. Brrrren] was one of the two to vote nay. 

Mr. BRITTEN. When did it become a law? 

Mr. FERRIS. I will give you that. It was signed by Presi- 
dent Wilson June 15. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Not that bill. The gentleman is entirely 
mistaken. 

Mr. FERRIS. Iam not mistaken at all. 

Mr. BRITTEN. There is no question about it. 

Mr. FERRIS. Oh, well, now I have the number. It is H. R. 
12776, the preparedness bill. The gentleman is out on a limb, 
and if he wants to keep on sawing himself off and advertising 
his own frailties, he may go ahead. 

Mr. BRITTEN. It was the Chamberlain bill which became 
a law, not the bill that passed the House. 

Mr. FERRIS. How long has it been since a bill introduced 
by a Senator has carried a House number—H. R. 12776? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman from Illinois is 
not familiar with the procedure of the House or he would not 
make that statement. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma (Mr. FER- 
RIS) has the floor. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. I just want to suggest to the gentle- 
man a scriptural reply to the gentleman from Illinois. “Answer 
not a fool according to his folly, lest thou also be like unto him.” 


{Laughter.] 
Mr. BRITTEN. Amen! 
Mr. FERRIS. I really hope the gentleman will not say that 


about my friend from Chicago. I am very fond of him. The 
only trouble about my friend is that he wants to inject a speech 
on a foreign matter into the speech that I am making. 

Mr. BRITTEN. We have no laughingstock or our side of 
the House. 

A MEMBER ON THE Democratic Sme. Oh, yes, you have. 

PROSPERITY. 

Mr. FERRIS. Prosperity! Mr. Speaker, since my earliest 
childhood, as a Democrat, usually in the minority, usually lay- 
ing bare my back to Republican whips and scorns, the oldest 
din that I can think of that continually sounded in my ears 
was the assertion by Republicans that “ Republicans and pros- 
perity walk hand in hand, and Democrats and disaster walk 
hand in hand.” That is the old platform. We hear none of 
that now. The once proud party of Lincoln and McKinley has 
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shriveled up to a party of apology, a party of standpatism and 
reaction. They are rent with standpatism on one hand, in- 
surgency on the other. Let us see what the facts are: 

Wages of railroad employecs (all classes). 


Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman_yield? 
Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL, Will the gentleman give the price just prior 
to the European war? 


Average for the seven years under Roosevelt per day $2. 98 Mr. FERRIS. I have no figures for that particular period, 
Average for the four 8 STR OG enn S SROMESRTES: 


Latest available figures (1914) under WIIson do... 3. 68 


Wages of farm laborers. Railway earnings in 191222 nem $2, 933, 000, 000 


dare Railway earnings in 1916_____-----_--__________ 8, 700, 000; 000 
ait With fer Foe ae = SE EAS INANE per month 820. 2 Total increase in railway earnings in 4 years (26.1%) 767, 000, 000 
Without board s do. 228. Total wealth in 1912. 187, 000; 000; 000 
Average for three years under Wilson: sn 185 Total wealth in 1916 228. 000, 000, 000 
With board do 321. 23 | Total increase in wealth in 4 years (21.8%) 41, 000, 000, 000 
Without 777... RAISES TESTE NS! 0 $30.11 | Total manufactured products in 1912 20, 672, 000, 000 


Total manufactured products in 1916 — 30. 900, 000, 000 
Total increase in 4 years (49.4% 10, 228, 000, 000 


The railway earnings for 1912, which was the last year of 
the Republican rule, was $2,933,000,000. The total earnings 
during the Wilson administration is $3,700,000,000, or an in- 
crease of $767,000,000, or 26.1 per cent. The railroads are a 
pretty good barometer, and they show what is going on, and 
whether or not the country is in truth and in fact prosperous. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. I hope the gentleman will let me proceed for 
a moment. I have not much time and the House has been very 
generous to give me this. 

The total wealth of the country in 1912, the last year of the 
Republican administration, was one hundred and eighty-seven 
billions. Under the Wilson administration and Democratic 
rule it is two hundred and twenty-eight billions. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] And that is an increase of 
$41,000,000,000, or 21.8 per cent. Democrats on my side of 
the aisle, I pause and ask you is there anyone here that has 
to go with bowed-down head to apologize for the four years of 
Wilson and Democratie rule? [Cries of No!“ “No!”] Can 
the Republican Party, the party of McKinley and Lincoln, longer 
say that success of Democracy means disaster, disruption, and 
panic? No! In truth and in fact, the country is prosperous 
as it has never been before. A healthy condition of affairs is 
rsp ida present. No one can donbt it or deny it. It is a 
‘act. 

Now take the total manufactured products. They say that we 
tear up business; they say Democrats are hostile to business. 
Let us see if we are. I want to be no part of a party that tears 
up business; I want to be no part of a party that tears up labor. 
I desire for myself and my party to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with honest business, with honest commerce, honest labor, that 
all combined go to make up a party that moves forward, not 
backward, and that is precisely what we are doing. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

The total manufactured products of 1912 was twenty billion 
six hundred and seventy-two million. The total manufactured 
products during the last year under Wilson is thirty billion 
nine hundred millions, an increase of 49.4 per cent. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. How much of it is munitions? 

Mr. FERRIS. I have got that too. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that it is against the 
rule for any Member to speak without rising in his seat. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman from Okla- 
oon please give what portion of that aggregate is munitions 

war? 

Mr. FERRIS. Not much of it. Only a very small per cent 


of it. 

Mr. DIXON. I can give it to the gentleman. A little less than 
3 per cent. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman from Indiana 
could with equal solemnity have said that it was one-half of 1 
per cent, but it would not establish anything. I want it from 
the record. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will let 
me proceed. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, the Department of Commerce 
gave the totals, and the total was less than 3 per cent of the 
total manufactures in the United States, as shown by Mr. 
McGrruicuppy, in his speech, in Rxconp of July 14, 1916, for the 
10 months ending April, 1916. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. MANN. How much more time does the gentleman 
want? 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman might make his request for 30 
minutes. I do not think that I shall use all of it. 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for 30 minutes more. 

The SPEAKER; The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Oklahoma 


T AERAN OAE ELST ̃ᷣͤ SLR TEEN IT Oe EN 6, 900, 000 
Total wages paid in manufacturing industries In tony $3, 427, 000; 000 
bat e earners in manufacturing industries 8, 500, 000 


Total increase in wage earners in manufacturing indus- 

tries during Wilson administration 1, 600, 000 
Total increase in wages paid In * indus- 

tries during Wilson err $1, 853, 060, 000 

Under the Roosevelt administration the average wage per day, 
Mr. Speaker, for railroad employees—from the section hand to 
the president—was $2.98 per day. For the four years under 
Taft it was $3.27, and under Wilson it is $3.68 a day. [Applause 

on the Democratic side.] There never was a time in the history 
of the Republic when the 25,000,000 laborers and wage earners 
received more per day and in the aggregate than they do under 
the Wilson administration and four years of Democratic rule. 

Under the four years of Taft the farm laborers got $20.05 a 
month with board and $28.32 without board. Under Wilson 
they get $21.28 with board and $30.11 without board. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.]! What has become of this Republican 
taunt that we always bring calamity under a Democratic ad- 
ministration? What has become of your doughty prophecies? 
Who of your party longer has courage to make them? 

In round numbers the American laborers are receiving 
$2,000,000,000 more annually than they received under Taft. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] Each and every one of 
them are receiving more per day and in the aggregate than 
they received under Taft or Roosevelt. This shows they are all 
employed and receive more wages than ever before. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not want to yield for a speech, but I will 
yield for a question. 

FESS. Has the gentleman the figures in relation to 
laborers in the year 1913 from March 4 to March 4, 1914? 

Mr. FERRIS. I have not compiled them for that exact 
period. I do, however, have them for the seven years under 
Roosevelt, the four years under Taft, and the three years 
under Wilson, and it shows up very badly for the gentleman 
from Ohio and his party. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Farm products, 


I have here, Mr. Speaker, the average price paid for wheat 
during the seven years under Roosevelt, the four yeurs under 
Taft, and almost the four years under Wilson. As above shown, 
wheat was 78 cents a bushel under Roosevelt, under Taft it was 
87} cents, and the present price in Chicago under Wilson is 993 
cents, higher than ever before. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
The same is true of corn, the same is true of oats, the same is 
true of wool, the same is true of cattle, the same is true of 
horses, the same is true of hogs, sheep, and every hoof that 
trods the farm. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic 
side.] 
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[Mr. Ferris] may continue not to exceed 30 minutes. Is there 
objection? 
There was no objection. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, if I may be permitted, I wish 
now to ask unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the 
remarks of the gentleman from Oklahoma the gentleman from 
Ohio, Mr. Fess, may proceed for 25 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
asks unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the remarks 
of the gentleman from Oklahoma, the gentleman from Ohio, 
Mr. Fess, may be permitted to proceed for 30 minutes. 

Mr. RAKER, Twenty-five? 

The SPEAKER. Well, we will give him 30, 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, iet us look at the financial con- 
dition of the country, under Wilson, the Underwood law, and 
the new Federal reserve act. Let us see if we Democrats tear 
up everything. The Comptroller of the Currency, in his report 
of March 1, 1916, reports the total resources of the national 
banks of the country $13,830,000,000. This exceeds by $370,- 
000,000 the greatest resources ever recorded in the history of 
the Republic, [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

BANKING CONDITIONS. 

Our resources increased in a single year, from March 1, 1915, 
to March 1, 1916, $2,271,000,000, and the single year’s increase 
is greater than the combined assets of the Reichsbank of 
Germany as reported in 1916. The aggregate resources as 
shown by the Comptroller of the Currency of banks of the 
United States exceed by $3,000,000,000 the combined resources 
of the central banks of England, France, Russia, Germany, the 
Netherlands, Switzerland, and Japan. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] What has become of the old slogan, Democratic 
success and panic? Who is bold enough to make it in the face 
of these conditions? 

PROSPERITY NOT LOCAL BUT GENERAL. 


The bank deposits of the New England States have increased 
during the four years of the Wilson administration 31 per cent. 

The bank deposits of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, and Oklahoma have 
increased during the same period 42 per cent. 

Our opponents on the ether side of the aisle are persistently 
asserting that the prosperity we now enjoy is due to the war. 
If the prosperity were local among the New England States and 
the States engaged in munitions manufacturing this might be 
true, but the facts are that the New England bank deposits only 
increased 89 per cent during the Wilson administration, while 
the bank deposits in the Middle Western States, of the Dakotas, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, and Oklahoma have increased 42 per cent during that 
period. The new State of Oklahoma, standing alone, has in- 
creased her bank deposits 100 per cent during that time. I 
pause and ask the American House of Representatives to-day, 
What effect has the war on the group of Middle Western States 
just mentioned? In all probability, a greater era of prosperity 
will follow the war for this country than has existed during 
the war. The present prosperity In the country is not local, is 
not due to the manufacture of munitions, but is a healthy, nor- 
mal growth under a prudent, energetic, faithful, capable admin- 
istration of governmental affairs, and in common justice and in 
common decency every thoughtful man will accord to the Wilson 
administration credit for bringing about such results. 

PREPAREDNESS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE—-ARMY APPROPRIATIONS, 


The bill for the national defense (H. R. 12776, hs a ese Congress, 
first session) passed the Honse March 23. 1916, 402 to 2. One hundred 
and ninety-four Democrats voted yes, no D voted no; 198 Repub- 
licans voted yes, 1 Republican and 1 Socialist voted no. (See p. 5432, 
temporary RECORD.) Passed Senate April 18, 1916, without roll call. 

See p. 7201 1, temporary RECORD.) Signed by President Wilson June 5, 


16. 

ge et —— . 9 bill (HL. R. 16460, Sixty-fourth Congress 

first sessi House June st 1916, without roll call or div Sia 
(See p. 11537, te temporary — ) "Reported by Senate committee. 


[Laughter.] Is 


Army bill as passed the House $182,303,356.10 
Army bill as reported by Senate committee 330,599,010.10 
Estimated ay % AAA 256,451,183.10 
FT —— — 25,747,550.00 
Military Academy a er ee 2.238.328.57 
Nitrate plant- 20,000, 
Militia encampments— 200,000.00 
Sundry civil b 12,876,495.00 
Deficiency bills — 87,456,818.56 
354,970,375.23 
Contracta ee ee wetness 18,800,000.00 
868,770,375,23 


Let us now take up the question of preparedness and see about 
that. Over in Chicago the Republicans had just two prominent 


planks in their platform. One was, “ Resolved, That we must 
get Theodore Roosevelt back into the tent,” and the other was 
that the Democrats had not done enough toward preparedness 
for national defense. They may accomplish the first plank, 
although I am not sure about that. The gentleman who has 
been hidden away in the cyclone cellar of the Supreme Court 
for the last six years has not told us much as yet about Theo- 
dore. We do not know whether he is going to satisfy Theo- 
dore or not; but surely they can not when the facts are known 
make much headway in assailing us upon the question of pre- 
paredness. Let us see what the Wilson administration has 
actually accomplished on preparedness for the national de- 
fense. The first bill that we passed on preparedness was the 
bill H. R. 12776, and 402 members voted for it and 2 against it. 

That bill authorized the President to recruit 210,000 Regulars 
and 450,000 militiamen, or 2 total of 660,000 for an Army. You 
ean not get them to enlist. In peace times it is impossible to 
recruit that many men. Republicans, you can not get them. 
No living man or party can recruit them. We provided for a 
larger Army than any party or set of men can recruit. What 
more do you want? Let us see what else we did, We appro- 
priated for the Army and in contracts for which the Government 
is bound, carried in the different appropriation bills, counting the 
amount that we appropriated in the Army appropriation bill, 
which has not yet passed the Senate, and taking the difference 
between that and the amount reported to the Senate, $368,- 
770,375.23. The largest appropriation made in peace times by a 
Republican Congress was for the fiscal year of 1910, which was 
$111,802,515.67. This is $256,967,859.56 more than you ever ap- 
propriated. Still, in your platform and on this floor you assail 
us and charge that we are weak on our preparedness program. 
As a result of the 16 years of your incumbency in power you had 
an Army of about 80,000 men. We now have an Army of 
216,600 men in the paid service of the United States. We 
have appropriated nearly three times as much, twice as much 
as the largest amount we ever appropriated in time of peace. 
Still you say that we have not appropriated enough for pre- 
paredness. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


NAVY APPROPRIATIONS, 


The nayal 3 bill (H. R. 15947, G4th Cong., 
passed House 2 6. One hundred and ninety-one Democrats 
voted yes; ae Democrat voted no; 169 Republicans voted yes; 2 Re- 
publicans, '4 Socialist, and 1 Prohibitionist voted no. (See p. 10447, 

emporary RECORD.) ‘On Senate Calendar. 


Navy bill as passed House_.-__.....---.-- ...._ $269, 996, 254. 00 
Navy bill as reported by ‘Senate committee 315,7 720, 516. 54 
= = 
Estimated final amount 292, 857, 485. 
TTT 4, 525, 117. 


ff TEAR . a ee 
Contracts 


Ist sess.) 


297, 382, 602. 
AS EE SANI EE AE E TSS T 225, 243, 000. 


522, 625, 602. 27 
Comparative appropriations for defense. 
Great Britain makes largest navy appropriation in 


r ae eee 125 2 495, 00 
Ditto for war times (1918) — 290. 7 14, 275. 00 
Largest pad a) ippropriation by United States 

praco — AE SEIS 149, 818. 563. 00 
Di DE AE times A U OET 119, 921, 780. 00 


Let us see about the Navy. The naval bill passed the House, 
but has not yet passed the Senate, but it has been reported. 
It passed the House providing for $269,000,000 plus. It is re- 
ported to the Senate with $315,000,000 plus. Estimating that it 
will become a law halfway between the two, it will carry 
$292,000,000 plus $4,000,000 in the deficiency bill, and plus 
$225,000,000 in contracts, and that will make us appropriate 
this year $522,000,000 for naval preparedness. The largest 
appropriation eyer made by a Republican Congress for the 
Navy was for the fiscal year 1910, which carried $136,935,199.05. 
Still you say that we have not done anything for preparedness, 
Still you assail us. Still you publish in your partisan press 
that the country is lacking in proper defense. Still you allege 
we are unpatriotic in not doing more. Adding to the Army 
appropriations the naval appropriations, we have appropriated 
almost a billion dollars in a single session of Congress for pre- 
paredness alone, and still the Republicans assail and abuse us, 
asserting we should do more. Still they move to recommit our 
bills and seek to add to it. 

My answer to all these unfounded charges is, that we have 
appropriated more money than we can obtain men to enlist and 
spend. My answer is, we are not in favor of enforced service in 
times of peace. My answer is, we have appropriated enough if 
not too much to suit the taxpayers, and that your charges are 
unfounded and political in their scope. Our program will not 
please the ultrapreparedness advocate who believes in com- 
pulsory service and a continental army, nor will it please the 
bland-faced pacifist who does not belicve in any Army or Navy 
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tration, appropriating almost a billion dollars for the Army and 
the Navy in a single session for preparedness, will please the 
great bulk of the thinking people of this Republic, and that they 
will approve our course at the next election. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] ‘ 
Total naval expenditures by principal naval powers. 
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Let us by way of comparison for just a moment see what 
Great Britain has done along the line of preparedness. The 
largest amount Great Britain ever appropriated for the navy 
in time of peace in one year was for the years 1913-14 
$287,000,000. We will appropriate fully $300,000,000 this year. 
The greatest amount that Great Britain ever appropriated in 
time of war was in 1914-15, $260,000,000, and still we have 
passed a bill in the House carrying $269,000,000, and it has been 
raised in the Senate to $315,000,000. 

Mr. Speaker, is it possible that the party of Jefferson and the 
party of Wilson want compulsory service in order to use up this 
money? I do not believe it. Are you on the Republican side 
going to advocate compulsory service? I do not believe there 
is anyone over there brave enough to do it, unless it is the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER]. Fortunately Mr. 
GARDNER is not to have his way on preparedness at this time. 
If the militarists, the war-mad rabble, could have their way, the 
Nation would be bankrupt, the Treasury would be bare; we 
would have universal compulsory service; we would have mili- 
tarism stalking abroad amongst us, a thing that God forbid may 
ever come to pass at any time in a Republic like our own. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 


Estimated casualties of the European war, including killed, wounded, 
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I want now to speak a moment about the foreign policy. 1 
have here some figures on the casualties of the European war. 

Did you know, my friends, that France has lost over 2,000,000 
men, the flower of the country? Did you know that Germany 
has lost over 2,500,000 men, the flower of the country? Did 
you know that Austria has lost over 2,000,000 men, the flower 
of their country? That Russia has lost 5,000,000 men, Great 
Britain 620,000, the flower of their country? Italy 175,000 men. 
the flower of their country? Servia 228,000 men, the flower of 
their country? Belgium 160,000 men, the flower of their coun- 
try? And Turkey 350.000 men? A total of 13.083.000 men, 
more than six times the population of my entire State. 
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Do you know that this war has not been alone on land and 
sea, but under the sea and in the air? Did you know that 
Japan had lost 5 ships, with a tonnage of 7,581? Did you 
know that France had lost 20 ships, with a tonnage of 88,407? 
Italy 10, with a tonnage of 32,405? Russia 7, with a tonnage 
of 22,641? ‘Turkey 12, with a tonnage of 17,908? Austria 11, 
with a tonnage of 9,892? Germany 102, with a tonnage of 
263.011? England 90, with a tonnage of 498,638; or a total 
tonnage of 889,978? 

FOREIGN POLICY, 


Friends, I pause and digress long enough to say that I want no 
war either for myself, my party, or my country, with any coun- 
try in the world. [Applause on the Democratic side.) It is easy 
for the minority on the eve of an election to go out and scold 
and charge the President with infidelity, or lack of faith, or lack 
of judgment, or lack of courage, or whatever they may charge 
him with. But I want to tell you that the American people are 
not listening to what you say, or your nominee for the Presi- 
dency may say, but they are listening to-day to Woodrow Wilson, 
and you know it. [Applause on the Democratic side.] The Re- 
publicans say Wilson has been weak and vacillating in Mexico. 
I deny it; he has been strong at every turn of the road. It re- 
quires little strength to join the rabble and do wrong, but it takes 
strength and character to do right when it is more popular to do 
wrong. There have been, I confess, times when I wondered my- 
self if the President ought not to go in there, but there have been 
ten thousand times against those few times in my own mind when 
I thanked God he did not go in there. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

What credit would it be for us to whip Mexico? With 
what credit can a giant Republic, with 100,000,000 popula- 
tion, jump at the throut of a weakling Republic of 15,000,000— 
half starved, half naked, 90 per cent of them ignoramuses, illit- 
erate, who can neither read nor write; treasury bare; people 
homeless; hopes wrecked and blasted? What glory could we 
attain by taking Mexico? Who feels proud when a giant whips 
a cripple? Who applauds when a man strikes a child? Here 
stands the American Republic as a giant oak of all the world 
in health, wealth, peace, prosperity, and good sense. What glory 
may we attain, what history can we make that is worth while, by 
sending our boys down into the sagebrush and alkali flats of 
Mexico to chase about a little handful of starved, inferior, igno- 
rant, illiterate people? We would not get any credit from any 
person or nation on earth if we went down there and whipped 
them, and personally I only favor going in when it is sure that 
Mexico will really be benefited by our going. 

And, friends, there are some other people that enter into this 
war equation, There are in the United States 20,000,000 school 
children that kiss their.father und mother good-by each morn- 
ing during the scholastic year. War of any sort is bad for those 
20,000,000 children, and it could not be good for them. War is 
bad for every mother and father of those 20,000,000 children. 
and you know it. I tell you that as we go back down the pages 
of history and find the names ot men who are worthy to have a 
place there, they have not been men who have been trying to 
push the Republic into war, but they have been men who tried 
to keep the Republic out of war, and there can be no question 
about that. 

They say Wilson has been patient. He has. But Washing- 
ton was patient; Lincoln was patient; Jefferson was patient; 
McKinley was patient; and I thank God, Mr. Speaker, we 
have a President who is patient, who is careful, who Is thought- 
ful. The very hope of those who love peace, prosperity, 
progress, and the welfare of this great Nation clings to him 
and stands behind him. [Loud applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Fess] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr, LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may address the House for 30 minutes after the gentleman from 
Ohio is through with his address. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the remarks of 
the gentleman from Ohio he be permitted to address the House 
for 30 minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

THE TARIFF AND THE INCOME TAX. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I think 
we have all been more or less edified by the address of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma Mr. Fxnnis]. It has been a detailed 
statement of what he regards as the achiévements of the present 
administration. I will not say that it was an attempt, just 
preceding the opening of a campaign, to set forth the views of 
the Democratic side on the issues that are before the people. 
I rather think that that is the purpose of it, but I do not so 
assert now. I should not have asked the minority leader to 
request time to speak now if it had not been for the latter part 
of the speech of my friend, in which he did not decline to an- 
swer my question, but the answer was not satisfactory. And 
when I asked the second question, or was about to ask it, he 
did not care to be interrupted and did not yield, which was his 
right, and. of course, meant no disrespect to me. 

But when a Member of this House will arise in his place and 
state, upon his own responsibility, that the present industrial 
condition is due to Democratic legislation, it is time for some- 
body to indicate some of the facts pertaining to the situation. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] I want to say to my friend 
from Oklahoma that he can not get anywhere on that kind of 
statement. The American people are not going to be deluded 
or deceived. When the Underwood bill was under discussion 
there was a clear, concise debate between the proponents of 
two theories of taxation, the one the theory of “ revenue only,” 
and the other the theory of protection of American industries, 
which under Republican rule always gets the revenue necessary 
with which to run the Government. The most recent concrete 
example is the Payne law, that not only raised the necessary reve- 
nue, but enabled us to construct the Panama Canal in addition. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] And we predicted from this 
place here when the Underwood bill was under discussion that 
if the bill as written would go upon the statute books this country 
would see a season of depression like unto what we saw 20 years 
ago under the Wilson bill of 1894. That prediction was made, 
and it was not made by politicians. It was made by students of 
the economic movements of the country. What happened? The 
Underwood bill went into effect October 4, 1913. The author 
of it said it would do four things, specifying them, and I am 
here to state it failed to do any one of the four things. It failed 
in every one of them. It did not reduce the cost of living; it 
did not produce the necessary revenue; it did disturb business; 
and it decreased our export trade. And now my friend arises and 
says that to-day the country, under the Underwood bill and Demo- 
cratic administration, is secing prosperity the like of which we 
have never known before. He has cited figures to prove that the 
present prosperity is due to legislation and is therefore permanent. 

That statement must have an explanation, because it is not 
a prosperity the like of which the country has never seen before. 
It is a prosperity that is enjoyed only in spots, and other places 
are not prosperous, and that means that the prosperity is 
spasmodic, dependent upon a temporary condition that will not 
continue when the temporary causes are removed. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I will. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman from Ohio contend se- 
riously that this country is not in a prosperous condition? 

Mr. FESS. I contend that this prosperity is not universal. 
It depends upon a condition that will end sooner or later, and 
the prosperity must end with it. 

Mr. GARNER. But that does not answer me. 

Mr. FESS. There is no place in the country where to-day 
everybody is prosperous, and there are other places where 
nobody is prosperous to-day. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman from Ohio mind stating 
some period in the history of our country when we had more 
universal prosperity than we have to-day? 

Mr. FESS. There is no prosperity in the lumbering districts 
of the coasts. ‘There is more suffering in certain sections of the 
lumbering regions, and there is not altogether prosperity in the 
cotton districts that you yourself represent. There is a falling 
off of $216,000,000 of exports in cotton in seven months during 
this year. That is because the product of cotton does not 
respond to the demands of war as to peace in Europe and neces- 
sarily Is not so universally sold, not only in one section but in 
other sections, simply because the consumptive demand is spas- 
modic. Much of the cotton is used for guncotton, making ex- 


plosives, and so on, but not enough to take the place of the 
demand in times of peace. The bulk of it is here to stimulate 
home manufactures. If it were not so, you would suffer the 
more. 

Now, fellow Members of this House, there is prosperity of a 
certain type; but I want my friend from Texas [Mr. GARNER], 
who interrupted me, to remember that that prosperity was dis- 
tress up to August 1, 1914. There never was a time in our his- 
tory when in our country there were so many idle cars as 
there were in the summer of 1914. The railroad business was in 
distress, and, unable to deny it, you blamed the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
There was never a time in the country when there were such 
long trains of soup houses as there were in the days of the 
Underwood bill, preceding the war in Europe. The bread lines 
were appalling, and the President suggested a Federal employ- 
ment bureau as a relief. 

Mr. GARNER. I do not think that is so. 

Mr. FESS. I say it is so. 

Mr. GARNER. If the gentleman will permit me, I was 
called at the telephone, and I am going to answer that call, and 
must leave the Chamber now. I am not prepared to dispute 
the statements that the gentleman has made. They probably 
are true, but they were not made at the time. I think the ex- 
planation of the gentleman’s statement can be made just as 
one was made of the remarks of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Ferris]. 

Mr. FESS. The trend of the Industrial Commission report 
was that 325,000 idle men were walking the streets of New York 
alone in search of employment. That was but one city. Demo- 
cratic Congressmen stated from this floor that many businesses 
were running at a loss to keep their organizations together. 

Mr. SLOAN. The fact iS that the year 1915 registered more 
business failures in this country than any other year in the 
history of the Republic. 

Mr. FESS. Yes; and the number of business failures In the 
year 1916 will register a higher number than last year, if the 
present proportion keeps up. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Has the gentleman compared that depres- 
sion with the depression that existed during the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration? 

Mr. FESS. We had no depression like that under the Roose- 
velt administration. The only other similar season was that 
which followed the Wilson law 20 years ago. 

Mr. SLOAN. I would like to say that I have made such an 
inquiry, and the number of failures in business last year vastly 
exceeds those in the year the gentleman refers to. 

Mr. FESS. I call on gentlemen who hear me to note these 
facts: The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Drxon] interjected a 
statement a moment ago to the effect that the war orders 
amounted to only 3 per cent 

Mr. DIXON, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman allow me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. DIXON. My statement was that the exportation of mu- 
nitions of war amounted to less than 8 per cent of the total 
manufactured products in the United States. I did not add—but 
I have investigated the statement made by the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. McGririctppy]—that it was in the last 10 months. 

Mr. FESS. Now, here is the deception and the wicked misin- 
formation of such statements as that—statements that aye true 
to the letter and viciously untrue to the spirit. Munitions of war; 
what are they? Firearms, gunpowder, explosives (outside of 
dynamite), cartridges; those are articles properly denominated 
munitions of war, and, of course, there is not a great propor- 
tion of munitions of war compared with all the other manu- 
factures of the country. I have no doubt that it will be below 
8 per cent. But we are talking about the prosperity of the 
country due to the war orders, due to the circumstances of 
war, as expressed in the channels of trade specifically in ex- 
ports, and you answer us by saying that the export of muni- 
tions is less than 3 per cent, and pretend to deny that the pres- 
ent spasm of prosperity is due to war. You do not take into 
consideration the materials outiof which the munitions are 
made. Of course, these are not munitions—are not so classified. 
You do not take into consideration the supplies that go to the 
80,000,000 soldiers yonder in the field and trench, They are not 
munitions, but they are war orders. You do not take into con- 
sideration the textile manufactures, blankets, uniforms, cotton 
and woolen fabrics that must go to the soldiers. - You do not 
take into consideration the foodstuffs to feed, and feed well, 
the greatest armies ever arrayed in battle line. You do not take 
into consideration the forage—hay, oats, cotton meal and cake. 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. And horses—— 

Mr. BRITTEN. And cattle and automobiles. 

Mr. FESS. Listen to these details excluded from munitions 
but included in war orders: The materials for making muni- 
tions of war are lead, zinc, brass, brass manufactures, wire rods, 
steel billets, metal-working machinery—none of them in them- 
selves munitions of war, and yet, at the opening of the war 
in Europe, we sold in nine months ending May 31, 1914, about 
$16,300,000 worth. In the second year of the war we sold in 
the same period $62,000,000 worth, or 887 per cent of an in- 
crease, and between August, 1915, and February of this year 
we have sold $128,000,000 worth, or 790 per cent of an increase 
in seven months of this year over nine months of the year 
when the war began; and that is only material out of which 
munitions are made. I have not been able to secure the figures 
since February; it would simply be fabulous. 

Then you take war supplies. These are horses, mules, har- 
ness, saddles, aeroplanes, commercial automobiles, tires, wagons 
gas oil, fuel oil, barbed wire, horseshoes, surgical instruments, 
and drugs. Those are not munitions, and will not be classed 
in the 3 per cent; but those are war supplies that, were it not 
for the war, we would not be selling to them. It would take a 
bold man to deny that these items of export are due to legis- 
lation. Before the war, in the before-mentioned period, we 
sold only $25,800,000. The first year of the war, during the 
nine-month period, we sold $147,000,000, an increase of 587 per 
cent, and the seven months from August, 1915, to February, 
1916, we sold $272,000,000, an increase of 900 per cent. {Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

And then when you come to textile manufactures, which you 
do not call munitions—of course they are not munitions—there 
are blankets, woolens, knit goods, cotton goods, uniforms, rags, 
and so forth. The sale in the nine-month period before the war 
was $5,300,000. The nine months of the first year of the war 
the sales were $35,000,000, a gain of 700 per cent, and $49,000,000 
for the seven-month period of this year, a gain of 990 per 
cent over what we sold before the war. If it were not for the 
war these increases could not be demanded and would not be 
realized. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Hides, leathers, footwear, the nine-month period the year 
before the war we sold but 520,600,000. The same period the 
first year of the war we sold $60,000,000, an increase of about 
800 per cent, and the seven months of this year $130,000,000, 
an increase of 650 per cent. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will my colleague yield there? 

Mr. FESS. I will yield to my colleague, with pleasure. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. In illustration of what the gentleman is 
Saying, he refers to machine tools. The fact is that on the 1st 
of August, 1914, the machine-tool industry of this country was 
working at less than 20 per cent capacity. From then on until 
miw it has been working 100 per cent capacity on foreign orders 
alone, 

Mr. FESS. And I will say to my friend from Cincinnati that 
what is true there is true in every line of activity where the 
demand has come from the blood-soaked fields of Europe. It 
would not be true if it were not for that. It employs labor at 
good wages, for war makes abnormal profits, But it is a sort of 
prosperity that no Republican would boast about. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Foodstuffs : The nine-month period of the year before the war, 
$218,000,000; the similar period of the first year of the war, 
$627,000,000, foodstuffs sold by the farmers. Here is an increase 
of 290 per cent. How long will it continue after the war closes? 
I have not the figures for this year. Why, my friend would say, 
in fact the Democrats boldly declare, that the increase of sales 
yonder in Europe is due to Democratic legislation, is because of 
the Democratic administration; that the increase of sales to 
Asiatic Russia is due to Democratic administration. Gentle- 
men of the House, I appeal to Members on both sides of the aisle. 
The sales this year to Asiatic Russia are more than 10,000 per 
cent greater than they were the year before the war. Is it pos- 
sible that any man here would ascribe this to Democracy as 
now led? [Applause on the Republican side.] 

When my friend from Indiana [Mr. Drxon] rises to reply, with 
the suggestion that this great exportation is not due to the war, 
but is due to activity in business, and will say in his argument 
that the exports of war munitions are but 8 per cent of our total 
export he misleads this House. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] I do not say he would do it intentionally, because I 
think more of him than that, but it is a statement that is true 
to the letter. In other words, he means to say to the country 
that prosperity is not due to the war. Munitions of war are 
under the terminology of firearms, gunpowder, cartridges, ex- 
plosives, and these are but a very small proportion of the great 
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demand caused by the war in Europe, and neither he nor any 
other man must confine his munitions of war, when we talk of 
war prosperity, to such items as those. That is cheap and be- 
neath the position of any man on this floor, and much more is it 
below the head of any Cabinet department, although he may be 
the mere publicity agent of the administration. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

Gentlemen of the House, I should not have entered this debate 
had it not been for this studied attempt upon the part of our 
Democratic friends to cloud the mind of the public upon the issue 
of prosperity. It was done by the distinguished Member from 
Oklahoma; it even was done by the keynoters of Democracy, 
when such men as the distinguished Senator from Kentucky, 
Senator James, declared on the political platform that Woodrow 
Wilson had brought prosperity to all of the 100,000,000 people 
of our country. The President himself has given utterance to 
such conclusions, and his Secretary of Commerce is elaborating 
upon the issue. 

These utterances are in sharp contrast with those preceding 
the war, when the situation was more psychological. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. FESS. I will gladly yield to my friend from Iowa. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I presume my friend from Ohio has 
also noticed that wherever the articles exported could not be 
used in connection with the war, the amount of the exports hag 
fallen off greatly. f 

Mr. FESS. Always. 
the question. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. For instance, the exports of agricul- 
tural implements for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, are 
only half what they were before the war. 

Mr. FESS. That is exactly what I am coming to next. Ex- 
ports not included under the head of war supplies or the classifi- 
cation I gave a moment ago amounted in the nine-month period 
of 1914 to $1,529,255,000. These are the exports not used by the 
soldiers and were before the war. In 1915, during same period, 
they amounted to but $1,146,742,000, a decrease of $382,000,000 ; 
these are outside of war supplies. And if you ask me what are 
the items of the decrease I will enumerate them for you. In 
the seven months that I have given exportations of cotton de- 
creased $216,000,000; iron and steel, $17,000,000; agricultural 
implements, $20,000,000; lumber and manufactures of wood, 
$41,000,000 ; copper, $36,000,000. These are some of the items 
of the $382,000.000 loss. 

And yet the increase in the price of copper has made up for the 
loss, because the manufacturers of munitions in our own coun- 
try took the raw copper to make into the war orders that they 
sold in Europe. Consequently there is not as much loss there. 
But it is a loss of exportation of copper. War orders increased 
as much as 1,000 per cent, while goods not used for war decreased 
80 per cent. Why is this? When the debate on the Underwood 
bill opened it was clearly stated what would follow. Deprecia- 
tion followed its passage, capital was sensitive, business dis- 
tressed, labor on the street, soup houses installed, exports de- 
creasing, imports increasing, balance of trade against us, gold 
going out of the country to pay the balance against us; your 
party suggested a pool of gold to take care of the gold to prevent 
its going out of the country. I said then from this floor: 

You can not keep the gold from going out of the country until you 
turn the balance of trade in our favor, and that can not come by the 
Underwood bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I will yield to my friend from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is it not a fact that during the first four 
months after the passage of the Underwood bill our balance of 
trade showed an increase over the corresponding period under 
the Payne-Aldrich bill of $38,000,000. 

Mr. FESS. I will give the gentleman the figures exactly. 

Mr. HARRISON. Was it not $38,000,000? 

Mr. FESS. I will give the gentleman the figures precisely. 
I have them here, and will find them ina moment. Had I known 
I would enter the debate, I would have had my data here in 
order. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield just at that point? 

Mr. FESS. I will to my friend from Illinois. 

Mr. BRITTEN.: Does not the gentleman recall very dis- 
tinctly that during the first seven months after the passage of 
the Underwood bill a deficit was shown between our exports 
and imports ranging each month from $500,000 up to $9,000,000 
in June or July—a deficit between our exports and imports? 
There is no question about that. 

Mr. FESS. I will give my friend the figures. I have them 
here. In October, 1913, when the law went into effect, the 
excess of exports over imports was $138,976,000; in November 
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the excess of exports—that is, the balance of trade in our 
favor—was $97,333,000, a falling off of $40,000,000. In December 
the excess was $48,900,000, a falling off of $50,000,000. In 
January, 1914, the excess was $49,715,000, a slight increase; in 
February, $25,948,000, a falling off of $23,000,000; in March, 
$4,736,000, a falling off of $20,000,000; in April we had an ex- 
cess of imports over exports, the first time in 21 years that the 
balance of trade was against us, to the amount of $11,345,000, 
and in May $2,500,000, in June $457,000, in July $5,553,000, 
and in August $19,398,000. And then the war was on. Imme- 
diately a new explanation was supplied for Democratic condi- 
tions. It was all due to the war, notwithstanding the perfect 
duplication of the days of 1894, when the Wilson law, the 
predecessor.of the Underwood bill, was on the statute books. 

Now, what happened? After the war my friend's party said 
that the imports were cut off and we were therefore embarrassed 
in the lack of receipts of the Treasury, and that we ought to pay 
a direct stamp tax in the form of a war tax, and you came in 
and levied that rather than to issue bonds to meet the deficit, 
as you met the inevitable Democratic results in 1895. 

Then what happened? Imports fell off for a time, but not 
long. The losses of trade were soon all open on the sea, and 
imports this year increased until to-day the imports are way 
beyond what the average monthly imports had been before the 
war. This is the purpose of Democratic legisiation—buy in 
Europe instead of America. Whenever you increase under 
Democratic administration the imports you fail to increase the 
revenue accordingly, because of the manner in which you pay 
the duties, We are at this very day increasing imports, but we 
are not increasing revenue, and you propose to make it up by a 
direct tax. [Applause on the Republican side.] That is the rea- 
son I would not vote for your direct-tax law. 

Mr. HARRISON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. Why did not the gentleman read the cor- 
responding period under the Taft administration of the Payne 
law? 

Mr. FESS. We had no balance of trade against us during any 
time under the Payne-Aldrich bill. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the gentleman deny that the facts 
show that during the first four months after the passage of the 
Underwood tariff law we had a balance of trade of $38,000,000 
more than under the Payne-Aldrich law? 

Mr. FESS. I read the gentleman the figures, which show a bal- 
ance against us under the Underwood bill—not so under Repub- 
lican legislation. 

Mr. HARRISON. The gentleman read something that did 
not show that at all. 

Mr. FESS. Oh, my friend, you can not get away from the 
fact that the Underwood bill is a failure as a revenue producer, 
and we will rewrite it. You are increasing imports now, and, my 
soul, what will happen when the war is over and 30,000,000 of 
soldiers to-day that are consumers, and as such are the world’s 
greatest market for export trade, and not producers, as we are in 
this country, these 30,000,000 representing 150,000,000 other peo- 
ple in the families, when these cease to buy our products and 
our exports are cut off, and they become producers instead of 
consumers and flood this country under your Underwood bill, 
what will happen then? [Applause on the Republican side.] 

I know that you are trying to get out from under a load. 
You are offering a tariff commission. For what purpose? 
delay the inevitable that comes when you have got to revise 
your revenue law. You are offering an antidumping clause that 
you ridiculed, you are offering a protective item of the dye- 
stuffs which is not sufficient, I fear, to be real protection, and 
you are undertaking to excuse before the public the weakness 
of that law. That law will condemn you, and it will have to be 
rewritten just as sure as you sit in those seats. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

In the last account there was in warring Europe a bonded 
indebtedness of $28,000,000,000, an increase since August 1, 1914, 
and in that bonded indebtedness Great Britain had about ten 
and one-half billions. Yesterday’s paper announced another 
floating of a loan, and when that loan is floated Great Britain’s 
bonded indebtedness since the 1st of August will be thirteen bil- 
lions four hundred and ten millions, Where does that money 
come from? The Government floated it, it is a bonded indebt- 
edness; that is, it is Government or public debt. That money 
expended by the Government of Great Britain was to pay for 
American goods—for what purpose? To supply the soldiers. 
When those soldiers cease to be consumers, and then come to 
produce, Great Britain will be careful not to buy from us, but 
to produce herself and sell to us to recoup herself. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 


But that is only one country, Great Britain. That does not 
take in France, with over ten billion dollars of bonded indebted- 
ness since the war began, nor does it take in Italy or Russia. 
England is spending thirty millions of dollars a day, and much 
of it is used to buy American goods. What will be the current 
of trade when this war ends? How much will she buy? She 
will then make and sell. 

iste SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
ae, consent that the gentleman from Ohio may proceed for 10 

nutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Ohio may proceed 
for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentieman from Mississippi asked 
the gentleman from Ohio a question with regard to the four 
months under the Underwood tariff law. Of course, the fair 
comparison to make is the period of the Underwood law until 
the war started and compare that with a like period under the 
Puyne-Aldrich bill. The fact is that under the Underwood law, 
from its beginning until the Ist of August, 1914, the imports had 
increased 10 per cent and the exports had fallen off more than 
30 per cent. : 

Mr. FESS. I thank my colleague for the statement. To be 
specific, the first seven months preceding the breaking out of 
the war the imports increased $122,000,000 and the exports de- 
creased $126,000,000, making a difference of a loss to American 
labor of $248,000,000, a sum sufficient to employ three-quarters 
of a million men for seven months at $2.50 a day. Then they 
ask why the depression at that time. It was Democratic legis- 
lation. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HELGESEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. I yield to my friend from North Dakota. 

Mr. HELGESEN. The gentleman from Mississippi said that 
the first four months under the Underwood law there was a 
larger balance of trade in our favor than under the correspond- 
ing period of the Payne-Aldrich law. Is it not equally true that 
whenever the importers anticipate a reduction of the tariff they 
always hold up imports, and then there is a flood come in which 
will create these conditions temporarily, but they never last? 

Mr. FESS. That is true. Mr. Speaker, Edmund Burke was 
the greatest English statesman of his time, and he once made 
a striking comment; he said, “No man can ever be a great 
lawyer that confines himself to technicalities.” The insistence 
of my friend from Mississippi [Mr. Harrtson] that one item 
can be employed to announce a principle is technical. 

And I want to declare to my friend—and there is no better 
legislator on this floor than the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison ]—you can not establish a general principle by picking 
out one particular incident. What I am driving home is that 
your law is wrong, and the history of the administration already 
has proved it to be wrong—you admitted it when you suspended 
its operations on sugar—and that law never can be the instru- 
ment through which the readjustment can come after the war. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; gladly. 

Mr. HARRISON. The gentleman would not repeal the Un- 
derwood law and put in its place the old Payne law, would he? 

Mr. FESS. Just as quickly as I could do it, yes, if that were 
necessary in order to repeal the present law. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] : 

Mr. HARRISON. I notice that there is loud applause on the 
Republican side of the House. 

Mr, FESS. My friends over on the Democratic side have 
constantly indicated that our side of the House is afraid of a 
protective tariff. I do not care whether you call it a McKinley 
bill or a Dingley bill or a Payne bill. I do not want you to eall 
it a Wilson bill or an Underwood bill. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] The Wilson and the Underwood bills are written 
from the English free-trade system viewpoint. These other bills 
are written from the American protective system viewpoint. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] You can not find incidental 
fault with this or that schedule, as you say in your platform, and 
I am wondering that my friends will talk about the Democratic 
platform in this Congress. I said to one of the best Democrats 
in this House, “ Do not you think it is out of order to talk about 
a Democratic platform in this Congress?” and he said, “Of 
course it is”; but he would not say that out loud, though he said 
it to me. But I have no intention to discuss the general Demo- 
cratic situation, save as it touches upon the issue now in dispute, 
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Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; I will gladly yield to my friend from In- 
diana, 

Mr. ADAIR. Does not the gentleman believe that the basis of 
the division and the defeat of the Republican Party was the 
passage of the Payne bill? 

Mr. FESS. The defeat of the Republican Party in 1912 was 
because of a division in our ranks and went even beyond tariff 
legislation. Tariff legislation had something to do with it, 
but if we made a mistake then, by fighting among ourselves in- 
stead of the common enemy, we will not be so unwise as to make 
another mistake like that. Present indications are sufficient 
evidence. 

Mr. ADAIR. The election in 1910, when this House was 
changed from a Republican House with 100 majority to a 
Democratic House with 140 majority, was due to the passage of 
the Payne bill, was it not? 

Mr. FESS. When you say it changed from a Republican 
majority of 100 to a Democratic majority of 142 I desire to 
remind you that in 1914 we changed from a Democratic ma- 
jority of 145 to a Democratic majority of a mere 24, and that 
in an off year, with all the prestige of the administration. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BRITTEN. Was that change due to the Underwood 
bill? 

Mr, FESS. It certainly was, and that is only an earnest of 
what will be done to our Democratic friends on the 7th of No- 
vember next. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Give it to us straight, Doctor. 

The SPEAKER. It is improper for a gentleman to inter- 
rupt another without getting his permission. 

Mr. FESS. Oh, that was a sotto voce remark, Mr. Speaker; 
a mere pleasantry. 

The SPEAKER. That is true, but it is bad practice, 

Mr. FESS. Here is another feature to which I desire to call 
attention. It is fundamental in this discussion. For the 10 
months ending April, 1913, under a Republican law, our total 
imports amounted to $1,548,000,000, or $174,361,000 less than 
for the period just passed, which showed imports of $1,722,- 
400,000, but the revennes put in the Treasury were $274,000,000 
during the period under the Payne law, or nearly $100,000.000 
‘more under the Republican tariff than under the Democratic 
law of to-day. If the old law were still in force you would 
have collected $294,000,000 in the present 10 months, and you 
would not have need to saddle upon the country a special tax— 
an English system toward which the Democratic Party is 
rapidly taking itself. Whenever anyone talks about the hei- 
nousness and iniquity of placing taxation at one place rather 
than at all places, making it equitable instead of sectional, you 
gentlemen on the Democratic side jump to your feet and shout, 
“Are you not in favor of an income tax?“ Why, certainly I 
am. I was vice president of the Ohio constitutional convention, 
and as a member of it I forced the reconsideration and saved 
the income tax and inheritance tax clause in the Ohio constitu- 
tion; but [ do not want the Federal Government to invade the 
rights of the States, not because of the principle of State rights 
so much as the necessity of State taxation, to take from the 
States their source of revenue, until we see whether the States 
can get along without it. These forms of taxation are properly 
State—it is direct—but national taxation should be general. 
Then, if I were in favor of the Federal Government doing it, I 
would not play the demagogue by refusing to put the tax on an 
equitable basis. If taxation is justifiable, and we all hold it is, 
it should be general, not sectional. Why should you put the 
exception at $3,000 or at $4,000? Why are you not brave enough 
to put it so that it will be a tax on most of the people? You 
could take the rate of one-quarter of 1 per cent from $1,500 
to $2,000, one-half of 1 per cent from $2,000 to $3,000, and a 
rate of 1 per cent from $3,000 to $4,000, and then go on up in 
the scale, making the rate higher as the incomes become higher; 
but why do you start at a high figure? I am afraid it looks as 
though you have the election in mind—that you want votes— 
and I do not think it is dignified on the part of men in this body. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] I am in favor of an in- 
come tax. I voted for it in Ohio, but I do not want the Ameri- 
ean Congress, dominated by States that pay little incomes, to 
saddle the income tax upon the few States for the benefit of the 
many States without income under the guise of the needs of the 
Federal Government. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. FESS. I would like to have five minutes more. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman may proceed for 10 minutes. 


Mr. FESS. Five minutes would be enough. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Ohio may proceed 
for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAIR. Is the gentleman in favor of repealing the 
income-tax law, and, if his party succeeds next November, will 
he vote to repeal it? 

Mr. FESS. We will repeal your phase of it and write an 
income tax which is equitable. It will not be an income tax 
that will exclude the State of Mississippi, the State of Louisi- 
ana, or any other State and saddle the burden upon the State 
of Michigan or the State of Ohio or the State of New York. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] I know that this does not 
seem very courteous to some of my friends, but I have been im- 
pressed with the fact that there is a tendency upon the Demo- 
cratic side of the House in control of the Government, that is 
yoting money out of the Treasury like water, to put very little 
of it back into the Treasury. That I do not like. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. In a moment. You say that is sectional. I did 
not make it sectional. You say that is not fair because there 
are Democratic Members from the North. Oh, I know there 
are Democratic Members from the North, but they are mere 
vermiform appendices to the Democratic Party that is ruling 
the country. [Applause and laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. I gather from the gentleman's remark that 
his objection to the present income tax is not only that it is 
a Federal tax but also that it does not tax the poor man on his 
income, 

Mr. FESS. Who does the gentleman call the poor man? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I would call a poor man, comparatively 
speaking, a man who makes anywhere from two to three or four 
thousand dollars a year, who has a family to support and chil- 
dren to educate. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FESS. Well, that is more than I ever made before I 
got to be a Member of Congress. I have managed to educate 
my family. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not speaking about the man who 
works for a dollar or a dollar and a half a day, but I am 
speaking of the man as compared to the average income of the 
people of the United States. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I am going to say now what I had 
intended not to say. I have heard statements from the Demo- 
cratic side of the House that we must make those who possess 
pay for those who do not possess. That statement, if properly 
interpreted, might be all right. But the meaning our present 
legislation suggests is most significant to me, 

This Government extends its protection to all alike, and all 
are to be regarded equal under the law, but the Democratic 
side of the House has been legislating to discriminate, making 
a law to apply to one and to exempt another. So long as I 
am in this House I will not vote for a law that will treat one 
man as a criminal if he does one thing and will exempt another 
man if he does the same thing. That is un-American, and has 
in it the seeds of national danger. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman very frankly answer me 
the question, How low would you reduce the exemption if you 
desire a reduction below what it is now? 

Mr. FESS. If I were writing the income tax, I would make 
one-fourth of 1 per cent from $1,500 to $2,000 exemption; then 
one-half per cent from $2,000 to $3,000; then 1 per cent from 
£3,000 up to $4,000; and then on up. In otlier words, I would 
not try to exclude a great mass of voters in order to get their 
votes. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. Now, if your theory is correct, then all men 
who are protected by the Government ought to pay an income 
tax in proportion to the protection they receive and income 
which they are able to pay. 

Mr. FESS. They ought to pay taxes. I do not say an income 
tax. They should realize that they owe the Government some- 
thing for the protection it affords. 

Mr. BARKLEY. According to your theory, why put an arbi- 
trary limit of $2,000? Why not make all men pay income tax? 

Mr. FESS. I believe that $1,000 exemption or $1,500 exemp- 
tion would be about what a person might live on if he exercised 
reasonable frugality, and he could pay the small amount of one- 
fourth of 1 per cent without any harm or much burden to him. 
I do not want to enter into this more than simply to make the 
statement that I have made. The truth about the matter is 
that we are legislating without regard to equity. We are legis- 
lating too much fon popularity and getting votes, and that I do 
not like. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Does not the gentleman know, if he has 
investigated the matter, that the man who owns $1,000 or $2,000 
or $5,000 worth of property makes an income of one or two or 
even three thousand dollars a year, pays very much more in 
proportion to his wealth than the rich man for the local ex- 
penses of State, county, and city government, and averaging 
these things up makes this an equitable tax? 

Mr. FESS. We increase the rates as they go up. I said that 
was all right. But I am opposed to regarding a tax as a pen- 
alty ; it ought to be looked upon as a duty. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In proportion to their wealth, do they not 
escape taxation for local purposes? 

Mr. FESS. I would like to say to the membership of this 

House, without being personal, that I can not have any sym- 
pathy with this sort of twaddle, that a man ought to be exempt 
from burdens of support of the Government in return for the 
protection of the Government. We must come to the place 
where the Government is worth something beyond being milked. 
We must not look to the Government to get something out of 
the Treasury. 
It is a patriotic duty for us to pay something to the Treasury. 
That is a thing we ought to teach, and I do not like this idea 
ef saying the Government owes me a living, that it does not 
make any difference what I do, how I spend my time, the Gov- 
ernment owes me a living anyway. The Government owes 
nobody a living. The Government is not different from the 
individual and it is not something separate from the individuals 
that compose it. The only thing the Government owes you 
and me is an opportunity to make the most out of our lives, 
and, with that opportunity made good, we have served our 
Government and the Government has protected us while we 
did it. [Applause on the Republican side]. 

Mr. M R. The gentleman says he does not believe 
in the milking process. Does the gentleman know of any better 
milking process in the world than a protective tariff? 

Mr. FESS. Well, the protective tariff is a process by which 
you as the consumer pay less for the opportunity to produce 
under a protective tariff than you pay for the article under 
your Underwood bill. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
There is not any statement that is more patent. It is demon- 
strated by scores of examples that I can here repeat. You may 
laugh, but you laugh at your own misunderstanding. Did you 
not pay less for sugar under the Payne bill than you pay under 
the Underwood bill? Now, why do you not laugh? 

A MEMBER. The Underwood bill did not raise the price. 

Mr. FESS. What did raise it? Is it the war? If it is the 
war, why is it not the war that produces your prosperity, 
instead of your Democratie administration? You can talk 
one way and look another, but you can take either horn of the 
dilemma you want to. If the Democratic administration is 
raising the price of the goods you are selling, it raises the 
price of the goods you are buying, does it not? 

Mr. ADAIR. May I ask the gentleman another question? 

Mr. FESS. You may. 

Mr. ADAIR. I believe we also bought wool cheaper under 
the Payne law than under the Underwood bill? 

Mr FESS. Whenever you discourage the production of any 
article and reduce the amount of it, without the demand for 
it being reduced, your price increases. You discourage the 
production of wool by placing it on the free list and the demand 
is no less, but may increase; the inevitable law will make the 
price go up. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. How does the gentleman explain it? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
again expired. 

FRANCHISES OF PORTO RICO (S. DOC. NO. 502). 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which, with the ac- 
companying papers, was referred to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs and ordered printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


As required by section 32 of the act of Congress approved 
April 12, 1900, entitled “An act temporarily to provide revenues 
and a civil government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” 
I have the honor to transmit herewith certified copies of the 
franchises granted by the Executive Council of Porto Rico, 
which are described in the accompanying letter from the Secre- 
tary of War transmitting them to me. 


Tue Wuire House, July 19, 1916. 


EXPORTATION OF MUNITIONS OF WAR. 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for three minutes. 


Wooprow WILSON. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair wishes to admonish the House 
that in these hot political debates, where every gentleman 
wants to dip in, the rule is that gentlemen must not sit in their 
seats and interject remarks into the speech of the gentleman 
who has the floor. Some of the oldest Members of the House 
are the worst sinners in that respect. There is a reason for 
all these rules. The reason for that rule is that it creates dis- 
order, in the first place, and, in the second place, the man who 
has the floor, in the full tide of his remarks, half the time does 
not hear the question clearly, and it puts him at a disadvan- 
tage. The Chair hopes gentlemen will refrain from that prac- 
tice. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Drxon] asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for three minutes, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, I made the statement that the ex- 
portation of munitions of war during the 10 months of 1916 
represented less than 3 per cent, in fact 24 per cent, of the total 
manufactures of the United States. This was shown in a state- 
ment of exports of specified articles from the Department of Com- 
merce and inserted in the speech of Mr. McGriticuppy in the 
Record of July 14, 1916. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess], 
who has just taken his seat, said the statement was probably 
true in fact, but deceptive, in that my statement as to munitions 
of war would necessarily be limited to explosives and firearms. 

For the purpose of informing the House as to the character of 
those exportations, I desire to read the list: Aluminum and 
manufactures of aluminum, brass and manufactures of brass, 
aeroplanes and parts thereof, automobiles and parts thereof, 
cars, carriages, and other vehicles, and parts thereof, copper and 
manufactures of copper, electrical machinery, explosives, auto- 
mobiles and tires, firearms, locomotives, metal-working machin- 
ery, including metal-working machine tools, rails for railways, 
wire, manufactures of iron and steel not specially provided for, 
boots and shoes, harness and saddles, wool, wearing apparel, uni- 
forms, blankets, zinc spelter and manufactures thereof. The 
exportation of these enumerated articles for 10 months ending 
April, 1914, prior to the Eu war, amounted to $291,375,227. 
For the same 10 months ending April, 1916, the exportations were 
$1,169,673.842; the difference, $878.298,615. That amount rep- 
resents less than 3 per cent of the total manufactures in the 
United States. [Applause.] The total value of our manufac- 
tures for the 10 months ending April, 1916, is estimated to be 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman allow me a 


Mr. CANNON. 
question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Indiana yicld to 
the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. DIXON. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. What became of the other 973 per cent of the 
manufactures if those amounted to only 23 per cent? 

Mr. DIXON. The people of the United States were so pros- 


perous that they bought all of our manufactures not exported. 
Mr. CANNON. Oh, it was a home market, then, that took 
it in? 
Mr. DIXON. Yes. I insert the table of articles and value of 
exportations from which I read: 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Lon- 
DON] is recognized for 20 minutes by special order of the House. 


[Mr. LONDON addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF ACT RELATING TO HOMESTEADS, 


Mr. GANDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of House joint resolution 247, and before 
that question is put I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for one minute. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. : 
Mr. GANDY. Mr. Speaker, I want to say to the gentlem 
of the House by way of explanation of this resolution that we 
have a peculiar situation existing at this time in the public-land 
States of the West. There are a large number of homesteaders 
who have been called into the Army. We have adequate law 
on the statute books to protect them in their homestead rights, 
in their claims to land, if a state of war exists; but a state of 
war does not exist, and I say to you gentlemen of the House 
that if these young men are to be kept from home more than six 
months not one has a valid defense in a contest on the charge of 
abandonment. This resolution which I seek to bring up extends 
the act granting leave of absence with credit, which was passed 
during the Spanish-American War in 1898. I ask for its con- 
sideration so that the homesteaders that have been taken away 

from home in the West will not suffer by their absence. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I do not know what arrangements have been made in reference 
to passing these bills, but gentlemen who have been in charge of 
the House here have requested that we do not bring up these 
matters at this time. Unless the gentleman has made some 
arrangement to-day I do not feel that we ought to take this up 
at this time when it was understood that there would be no 
business transacted except the speeches that have been made. 

Mr. GANDY. Let me say, Mr. Speaker, that this matter has 
been taken up with the majority leader and the minority leader, 
and they both understood that this resolution was to be called 
up at the conclusion of these speeches. 

Mr. FOSTER. If that is the case I will not object. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the joint 
resolution. Is there objection? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Reserving the right to object, I would 
like to ask the gentleman if this resolution has been reported by 
the committee? 

Mr. GANDY. It has. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Does the gentleman think that the 
urgency is very great? The six months have not begun to run 
yet, and these homesteads may not be in danger for six months. 

Mr. GANDY. I will say to the gentleman from Minnesota that 
he is familiar with the length of time that it takes to get 
matters of this sort through both Houses, 

Mr. STEENERSON. Does the gentleman anticipate that 
these young men will be absent more than six months in the 
service? 

Mr. GANDY. I can not say; they have been mustered into 
the service of the United States. i 

Mr. STEENERSON. Well, I have a number of young me 
constituents, who have homesteads, and I will not object if the 
matter has been reported by the committee and is here regu- 
larly. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will read the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. J. Res. aay extending the provisions of the act 
approved June 16, 1898. 


Resolved, eto., ‘That the provistons of the act approved June 16, 1898 
(30 Stat. È., 473), shall be applicable in all cases of military service 
rendered in connection with operations in Mexico, or along the borders 
thereof, whether such ce in the regular military or naval 
organization of the United States or the militia of the several States. 


With the following committee amendment: 

Page 1, line 8, after the word “thereof,” insert “or in mobilization 
camps elsewhere.” 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution may be considered in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent that the resolution be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. GANDY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: i 

Page 1, line 9, after the word “ the.“ strike out the word“ regular"; 

1. line 10, after the word “ the," strike out the word militia” 

and insert “ National Guard“; and in line 10. after the word“ States,” 
eee following: “now or hereafter in the service of the United 

The amendments were severally agreed to. 

The joint resolution as amended was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Ganpy, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. McCRACKEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho asks unanimous 
3 to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objec- 

on 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. : > 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 37 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until Tuesday, July 25, 1916, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: : 

1, A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a letter 
from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, dated 18th 
instant, together with copy of report from Maj. G. B. Pills- 
bury, Corps of Engineers, dated July 26, 1915, and copy of report 
from Lieut. Col. C. H. McKinstry, Corps of Engineers, dated 
April 18, 1916, with maps, on preliminary examination and 
survey, respectively, of Branford Harbor, Conn., made in com- 
pliance with the provisions of the river and harbor act ap- 
proved March 4, 1915 (H. Doc. No. 1292); to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed with illus- 
trations, 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a letter 
from the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army, to- 


-gether with copies of reports from Lieut. Col. (now Col.) J. E. 


Kuhn, Corps of Engineers, and Col. G. A. Zinn, Corps of En- 
gineers, with maps, on preliminary examination and survey, 
respectively, of Delaware breakwater and harbor of refuge, 
Delaware Bay, Del. (H. Doc. No. 1293); to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed with illustrations, 

8. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the secretary and execu- 
tive officer of the Commission of Fine Arts, of this date, sub- 
mitting an additional estimate of appropriation in the sum of 
$5,000 for expense of the commission for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917 (H. Doc. No. 1289, pt. 2); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. STEDMAN, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 649) making appropriation for 
expenses incurred under the treaty of Washington, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1004), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi, from the Committee on 
Claims, to which was referred the bill (S. 2543) for the relief 
of the State of Kentucky, reported the same without amend- 
went, accompanied by a report (No. 1005), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. CANTRILL, from the Committee on Industrial Arts and 
Expositions, to which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res, 252) authorizing the transfer of the Government exhibit, 
or such portion thereof as the President may determine is ad- 
visable, now at the Panama-California International Exposition 
at San Diego, Cal., to the Mississippi Centennial Exposition at 
Gulfport, Miss., reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report. (No. 1006), which said joint resolution und 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 7 
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Mr. FLOOD, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res, 253) authorizing 
the President of the United States to invite the Latin American 
countries to participate in the Mississippi Centennial Exposi- 
tion to be held at Gulfport, Miss., reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1007), which said 
joint resolution and report were referred to the House Calendar, 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 8264) to authorize the payment of an indemnity to the 
Norwegian Government for the detention of three subjects of 
Norway in Hudson County, N. J., reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1028), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 285) to authorize the President of 
the United States to convey to the foreign governments partici- 
pating in the Panama-Pacifie International Exposition the grate- 
ful appreciation of the Government and the people of the 
United States, reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 1029), which said joint resolution and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. RAGSDALRE, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12035) to pro- 
vide for the abandonment of Piney Branch Road between Alli- 
son Street and Buchanan Strect NW., in the District of Colum- 
bia, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 1031), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 8229) to 
establish a national military park at the battle field of Guilford 
Courthouse, reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 1032), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 15076) granting to the widow of Col. David Du B. 
Gaillard authority to place, in his memory, a tablet in the 
Memorial Amphitheater at Arlington, Va., reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1033), which 
said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
` RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, -private bills and a resolution 
were severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE, from the Committee on the Public Lands, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 16744) to validate the 
homestead entry of William H. Engle for certain land in Colo- 
rado, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a re- 
port (No. 1008), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. FOSTER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 16116) for the relief of the widow of 
Robert M. Gibbs, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 1009), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. FIELDS, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 8970) for the relief of James 
H. C. Mann, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 1010), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SWIFT, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 4517) for the relief of Fred E. Jackson, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 1011), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. EDMONDS, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 2204) for the relief of Andrew M. 
Dunlop, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No, 1012), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 

Mr. STEAGALL, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 14345) to reimburse J. B. Patter- 
son, postmaster of Lacon, Morgan County, Ala., for certain 
postage stamps stolen, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 1013), which said bill and re- 
port were referred to the Private Calendar. : 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi, from the Committee on 
Claims, to which was referred the bill (S. 5441) for the relief 
of the heirs of Albert Sidney Johnston, reported the same with- 


out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1014), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar, 

Mr. RUSSELL of Ohio, from the Committee on Claims, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R, 13820) for the relief of Mrs, 
Jennie Buttner, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 1015), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar, 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 14571) for the relief of 
the Milwaukee Bridge Co., reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 1016), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. McKENZIE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 1093) to correct the military 
record of James Anderson, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 1017), which said bill and re- 
port were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 8411) for the relief of James R. McGuire, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1018), 
wi said bill and report were referred to the Private Cal- 
endar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 5221) for the relief of Thomas E. Philips, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
1019), which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 1867) granting an honorable discharge to John 
Berrin, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 1020), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 7045) for the relief of Caleb T. Holland, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1021), 
nee said bill and report were referred to the Private Oal- 
endar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 7763) for the relief of Stephen J. Simpson, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No, 1022), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Cal- 
endar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 3223) for the relief of John W. Baggott, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
1023), which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bil (H. R. 5689) to correct the military record of Thomas J. 
Temple, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 1024), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 4360) to amend the military record of George W. 
Laland, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by 2 
report (No. 1025), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the resolution (H. Res. 318) referring the 
bill H. R. 16951, for the relief of George Welty, to the Court of 
Claims, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 1026), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar.. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware, from the Committee on Claims, to 
which was referred the resolution (H. Res. 319) referring the 
bill H. R. 11807, for the relief of Cary B. Moore, to the Court 
of Claims, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 1027), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Military 
Affairs was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
16980) for the relief of Edward N. Carr, and the same was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions were intro- 
duced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 17078) for the acquisition of a 
site for a public building at Laurel, Md.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 17079) for the acquisition of a site for a 
public building at Ellicott City, Md.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 17080) to provide for the erec- 
tion of a public building in the city of Havana, III.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17081) to provide for the erection of a 
public building in the city of Carrollton, III.; to the Committee 
on Pubie Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (H. R. 17082) giving the consent of the 
United States for the bringing of certain suits in the Supreme 
Court of the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R, 17083) granting 
50,000 acres of land to the State of Colorado for the use of the 
State normal school at Gunnison, Colo.; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 17084) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to prevent cruelty to animals while in transit 
by railroad or other means of transportation from one State or 
Territory or the District of Columbia into or through another 
State or Territory or the District of Columbia, and repealing 
sections 4386, 4887, 4888, 4389, and 4390 of the United States 
Revised Statutes,” approved June 29, 1906; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 17085) to permit homestead 
and desert-land entry on lands withdrawn for reclamation pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HULBERT: A bill (H. R. 17086) to prevent and punish 
the desecration of the United States flag; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr, LOUD: A bill (H. R. 17087) to amend sections 2 and 
13 of an act entitled “An act to promote the welfare of American 
seamen,” etc., approved March 4, 1915; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 17088) to authorize the 
city of Winchester, Ky., to divert water from the pool in the 
Kentucky River formed by Lock and Dam No. 10; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SLOAN: A bill (H. R. 17089) to fix the term for which 
members of the National Guard in certain States, Territories, 
and the District of Columbia shall serve under their enlistment in 
the United States service; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 17090) to provide for the 
sinking of artesian wells, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. OLNEY: A bill (H. R. 17091) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to A. St. John Chambre Post 72, De- 
partment of Massachusetts, Grand Army of the Republic, of 
Stoughton, in the county of Norfolk and Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, two bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MADDEN: Resolution (H. Res. 316) calling on the 
President for information as to the efficiency of the National 
Guard and the sufficiency of its equipment; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. BENNET: Resolution (H. Res. 317) directing the 
Secretary of Labor to furnish certain information in relation to 
Ellis Island; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 320) requesting information of the 
Secretary of War as to the statutes under which the major 
general commanding the Department of the East issued orders 
relative to Col. Conley and Lieut. Col. Phelan, of the New York 
National Guard; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JAMES: Resolution (H. Res. 321) directing the Sec- 
retary of State to negotiate a treaty with the Government of 
Russia defining the status of former subjects of Russia who 
* 5 become American citizens; to the Committee on Foreign 

fairs. 

By Mr. BURNETT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 271) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to loan, issue, or use, and to pur- 
chase quartermaster’s and medical supplies for the relief of 
destitute persons in the districts overflowed by the Alabama and 
other rivers of Alabama and their tributaries; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LEE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 272) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to loan, issue, or use and to purchase 
quartermaster’s and medical supplies for the relief of des- 
titute persons in the district overflowed by the Coosa River 
and its tributaries; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 273) 
to grant the free mailing privilege to all the members of the 
National Guard of the several States now serving on the south- 
ern border; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (H. R. 17092) granting a pension to 
Arthur Culbertson; to the Committee on Pensions. . 

By Mr. BLACKMON: A bill (H. R. 17093) granting a pension 
to Herbert S Coheley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOWERS: A bill (H. R. 17094) granting a pension 
to William C. Shaffer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17095) for the relief of Charles Price; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CLINE: A bill (H. R. 17096) granting an increase of 
pension to Bethnel J. Goff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17097) for the relief of Bony Bengert; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 17098) granting 
an increase of pension to Highland S. Eldred; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 17099) granting an increase 
of pension to Robert E. Ewing; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. EAGAN: A bill (H. R. 17100) granting an increase 
of pension to Hermann Schroeder; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 17101) granting an increase 
of pension to E. C. Roll; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 17102) granting a widow's pen- 
sion to Ida May Harrison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HERNANDEZ: A bill (H. R. 17103) to correct the 
military record of Edubigen Atencio; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 17104) for the relief of W. H. 
Baldwin; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 17105) granting a pension to 
Mrs. Anna Knechtges ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 17106) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sanford U. Early; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 17107) granting an increase of 
pension to Arthur C. Shrewsbury; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17108) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis L. Cummings; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 17109) granting an 8 
of pension to Joseph Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MILLER of Delaware: A bill (H. R. 17110) granting 
an increase of pension to Thomas R. Henthorn; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OAKEY: A bill (H. R. 17111) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret McManus; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr, PARK: A bill (H. R. 17112) for the relief of J. B. 
Jemison & Co., of Thomasville, Ga. ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROWE; A bill (H. R. 17113) for the relief of An- 
drew Gaffney ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 17114) granting 
an increase of pension to George W. Mayden; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17115) granting an increase of pension to 
Tilson M. Sutherland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 17116) granting a pen- 
sion to Charles R, Nichols; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17117) granting an increase of pension to 
Deliah J. Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 17118) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Edward M. Costolo; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17119) granting an increase of pension to 
George A. Liston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWIFT: A bill (H. R. 17120) granting a pension to 
Albert V. Lawson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: A bill (H. R. 17121) granting a pen- 
sion to Olive M. Bagley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: A bill (H. R. 17122) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Barbara Johnson; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS [from the Committee on Claims]: Resolu- 
lution (H. Res, 318) referring the bill H. R. 16951, for the relief 
of George Welty, with the accompanying papers, to the Court of 
Claims; to the Committee of the Whole House. 

By Mr. MILLER of Delaware: Resolution (H. Res. 319) 
referring the bill H. R. 11807, for the relief of Cary B. Moore, 
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with the accompanying papers, to the Court of Claims; to the 


Committee of the Whole House. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the Merchants’ 
Association, of New York, relative to day-light saving through- 
out the United States; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. CAREW: Petition of Chicago Liquor Dealers’ Pro- 
tective Association relative to tax on land values; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COLEMAN: Petition of Tabernacle Presbyterian 
Church, of Pittsburgh, Pa., against interstate transmission of 
race-gambling odds and bets; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CONNELLY: Petition of Sundry citizens of Colby, 
Kans., relative to wage controversy between employees and 
railroads of the country; to the Committee on Interstate and 

` Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of National Association 
Union Volunteer Officers, Indianapolis, Ind., favoring passage 
of House bill 386, Civil War volunteer officers’ retired list; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Henry Torrance, of New York City, favoring 
universal military service; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petitions of sundry women of the State of Massachu- 
setts relative to woman-suffrage amendment; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Local Union No. 4, International Brotherhood 
of Bookbinders, relative to pay of compositors and bookbinders 
in Government Printing Office; to the Committee on Printing. 

Also, petition of national legislative and information bureau, 
Order of Railway Conductors, etc., favoring passage of House 
bill 16681; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

Also, petition of East Buffalo Live Stock Association, against 
the Borland bill; to the Committee on culture. 

By Mr. DOOLING: Petition of Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce, relative to continuing Bureau of War Risk Insurance; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. EAGAN: Petition of executive committee National 
Association Union Volunteer Officers, Indianapolis, Ind., favor- 
ing House bill 886, relative to the Civil War volunteer officers’ 
retired list; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Petition of Local Union No. 4, International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders, and Columbia Typographical 
Union, relative to pay of compositors and bookbinders in the 
Government Printing Office; to the Committee on Printing. 

Also, petition of National Association of Union Volunteer 
Officers, Indianapolis, Ind., relative to House bill 386, to create 
a roll, known as the Civil War volunteer officers’ retired list; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of national legislative and information bureau, 
Order of Railway Conductors, etc, favoring passage of the 
Thompson and Decker bill, Senate bill 6550 and House bill 
16681 ; to the Committee on Interstate and Forelgn Commerce. 

By Mr. KONOP: Petition of Nathalie C. Greene, of Green 
Bay, Wis., against the Kent bill, relative to aid for tubercular 
indigents of our country; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Monumental Division No. 
52, International Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, favor- 
ing passage of Thompson-Decker bill, House bill 16681; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of Southern Forestry Congress, favoring 
amendment to Agricultural appropriation bill relative to pur- 
chase of forest areas; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Charles F. Habighunt, favoring Federal cen- 
sorship of motion pictures; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of C. P. Tatem & Oo., Baltimore, Md., favoring 
bill to repeal tax on commission merchants, ete.; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Memorial of Ladies’ Auxiliary An- 
cient Order of Hibernians in America, favoring Federal consor- 
ship of motion pictures; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. PHELAN: Memorial of Linwood, No. 32, International 
Order Good Templars, of Lynn, Mass., favoring national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of the District of Columbia, favoring 
prohibition in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, 

By Mr. PRATT: Petition fayoring Hughes bill for censorship 
of moving pictures from the Regent Theater, Elmira, N. Y., and 


8 Amusu Theater, Elmira, N. V.; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation, 

By Mr. RAKER: Petitions of Mammoth Copper Mining Co. 
and Mountain Copper Co. and Selby Smelting & Lend Co., San 
Francisco, Cal., against further tax on copper and copper in- 
dustry ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Nevada: Petition of F, E. Martens and 
other citizens of the State of Nevada, against bills to amend the 
postal laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. SINNOTT: Petition of 49 citizens of Sherman County, 
Oreg., favoring Christian amendment to the Constitution; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 50 citizens of State of Oregon, against com- 
pulsory Sunday-observance bill; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Also, petition of 48 citizens of Oregon, against bills to amend 
ae ponini laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

Also, memorial of Vale (Oreg.) Chamber of Commerce fa- 
voring Shields water-power bill; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WARD: Petition of 71 citizens of Sullivan County, 
N. Y., favoring a Christian amendment to the Constitution; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Petition of S. E. Jackson, 
president of Seventh Day Adventists of North Dakota con- 
ference, and 415 others, against bills to amend the postal laws; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Women’s Christian Temperance Union and 24 
citizens of Lamoure and Ransom Counties, N. Dak., favoring 
passage of House bill 10924; to the Committee on Alcoholic 
Liquor Traffic. 

Also, petition of William Seibel and 19 others, of Lincoln 
Valley, N. Dak., against bills to amend the postal laws; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, July 22, 1916. 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we take Thy name reverently upon our lips and 
come into Thy presence with Godly fear. Thy name is above 
every name. It is the measure of our power. It is the promise 
of future welfare. It is the source of our inspiration and health. 
Grant that we may ever keep Thy name holy. May we not 
utter it upon our lips except in prayer and in praise. May we 
hold it above all of the possessions of this life that we may be 
a people whose Lord is God. Out of Thy power and grace may 
we be enabled to build up a nation which will hold within it 
the blessings of the life that now is and the promise of that 
which is to come. For Christ’s sake. Amen, 

CALLING OF THE ROLL. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there are very few Senators in 
the Chamber. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher Martine, N. J. Smoot 
Beckham Gallinger Myers Sterling 
Brady Harding Nelson Stone 
Brandegee Hardwick Owen Taggart 
Husting Page Thomas 
Chamberlain James Pomerene Townsend 
Chilton Johnson, S. Dak, Reed Underw 
Clapp Jones Robinson Vardaman 
Col Kern frot Walsh 
Culberson La Follette Sheppard Willams 
Cummins Lane erman Works 
Curtis McCumber Simmons 
Dillingham Martin, Va. Smith, Ga. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I was requested to state that 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussard] is detained at the 
department on official business, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty Senators have answered to 
the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

THE JOURNAL. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative day of Wednesday, July 19, 1916, when, on 
request of Mr. Smoor and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 

its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a joint 


1916. 


resolution (H. J. Res. 247) extending the provisions of the act 
approved June 16, 1898, in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. KERN. I present and ask to have printed in the RECORD 
n number of telegrams on the question of the child-labor legisla- 
tion now pending. 

Mr. SMOOT. The telegrams are in the form of petitions? 

Mr. KERN. Yes; they are petitions. r 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The telegrams are as follows: 

Greexspono, N. C., July 21, 1916. 
Senator Joux W. Kunx, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Support Wilson by voting for Federal child-labor bill. 


A. W. MCALLISTER, 
C. H. IRELAND. 

J. NORMAN WILES, 
Dr. J. I. Foust. 

R. G, VAUGHN. 

A. M. Sca’ 


LES. 
Dr. Cuas. W. BYRD. 


Prrrsacnon, PA., July 20, 1946. 
Senator Jonx W. Kern, 
3 Washington, D. C.: 

Urge passage of child-labor bill now. Majority of both parties favor 
bill, why delay? ty will be held nsible in November election, 
Give the children justice immediately. The true Americans want to save 
every child in the interest of all, 

CARL J. FECHHEIMER, 


Newport, R. I., July 29, 1916. 
Senator Joun W. KERN, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Please help the preparedness cause by pushing Federal child-labor bill 


through this session, 
HARRIET E. THOMAS. 


West Exp, Lone BRANCH, N. J., July 20, 1916. 
Hon. Jons W. Keen, 


Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Because of the vital pon clare of the Federal child-labor bill, I trust 
zon. will use all your influence to have it passed during this present 
on. 


G. M. Licurxx. 


ROSELLE, N. J., July 21, 1916. 
Joux W. KERN 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 


Let me urge you to use all your influence to pass the Federal child- 
labor bill at this session of Senate. It is a crime to postpone for five 
or six months longer a measure that is recognized as human and right, 
even by those who are working against it. 

L. M. MULFORD. 
M. MULFORD. 
NIAGARA FALL, N. Y., July 20, 1916. 
Joux W. KERN, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D O.: 

Will you please use your influence to have child-labor bill passed 
during present session of Congress. Majority of both parties favors 
passage of bill. No satisfactory explanation for defeat. Party re- 
oona for postponement will saff: Senate Chamber 


er in November. 
is hot, but how about children in mills. 
Mrs, Max AMBERG. 


Vote yes. 


r. WEISMINGTON, DEL., July 20, 1916. 
Hon. Jous W. KERN 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 
To postpone action for passing the Federal child-labor bill at the 
resent session of Congress will, to my mind, be a strong reason for 
efeating the party that is responsible fer delay in the November 
elections.” Take a good step forward along constructive line and pass 
this bill now. Our Nation can best be helped by conserving our chil- 


dren's health. 
Ricuwarp Taxever, Jr. 


ELIZABETH, N. J., July 20, 1916, 
Senator Joun W. Kean 


A 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

With Republican and Democrat alike favoring it, why should the 
Keating-Owen bill lie over until mber? s the Democratic Party 
wish to assume responsibility for the delay? ‘There were enough votes 
to pass it a year ago. For the sake of preparedness, save the children. 

A. H. BLAUVELT, 
537 Magie Street. 


SPRINGFIELD, VT., July 20, 1916, 
Senator Joux W. Kean, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

I wish to urge immediate passage of Federal child-labor bill. The 
longer continuation of cruelty, which might be lifted, reflects bitterly 
upon the id of both parties, who are in favor of justice and 
protection for little children. 


Sincerely, yours, Lexa A, BRITTON, 


— 


West Exp, Lone Brancu, N. J., July 20, 1916, 
Hon. Joux W. Kenn 


Senate, Washington, D. O.: 


Beg you to use your influence to have Federal child-labor bill passed 
at this session. 
D. L. FALK. 
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New Tonk, N. X., July 21, 1918. 
Senator Joun W. KERN À 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

I wish to urge upon you the carom of passing the Federal child- 
labor bill at this session of Congress, ith a majority of both parties 
supporting the bill the Democratic leaders can not afford to delay its 
passage, 


W. J. Darrow, 

153 West Pifty-seventh Street, New York. 
MApison, WIs., July 20, 1916. 

Senator Jonx W. Kern, 
Washington, D. C.: 
I urge the passage of the child-labor bill at this session. With the 
majority of both Houses in favor of it the voters demand that the bill 

be allowed to come up now. 
A. M. PITMAN. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., July 20, 1916. 
Senator Joun W. KERN, 


Washington, D. C.: 

It seems eG important that child-labor bill be passed this 
session. As majority both parties are for the bill it will be difficult to 
explain why measure not ssed 
thousands of children, 
session, 


. Postponement would be a cruelty to 
Voters much prefer this task completed this 


Cannre E. BELRAD. 


Port WASHINGTON, N. Y., July 20, 1916. 
Senator Jons W. KERX, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

I urgently request you to further, passage during the present congres- 
sional session of the child-labor bill. AS a majority 07 both parties 
favor this bill, voters have every reason to expect [ts passage before 
Congress adjourns. 

Ciurances G. NORRIS. 


New YORK, July 20, 1916. 
Senator Jonx W. Kern, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

I strongly recommend the passage of the child-labor bill at this ses- 
sion. It would, in my judgment, be a great mistake to have the matter 
further postponed. Kindest regards, 

ADOLPH LEWISOIN. 


Cnricaco, ILC., July 20, 1916. 
Senator Joux W. KERN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

The whole thinking peie is looking forward to the passage of a 
national child-labor bill. As an employer of labor, I earnestly urge 
upon you and your associates the {wportance of putting through this 
legislation at this session, 

A, W. MEYER. 


New BRIGHTON, STATEN ISLAND, N. Y., July 21, 1916. 
Senator Jons W. KERN. 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: I beg to add mr voice to those already appealing for the 
passage of the child-labor bill, as a member of the committee and as a 
champion of children’s rights. Best citizens and a majority of voters 
demand the removal of this national disgrace. Will you fail us after 
our long fight? 

= Grace H. Hicks. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., July 20, 1916, 
Hon. J. W. Kean 


* 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: I hope that the Federal child-labor bill meets with your 
appreval and that you will do all in your power to see that the bill 

sses. The party held responsible for its defeat will suffer in the 
Rorenber elections. 

MABELLE C. PHILLIPS, 
Eaceutive Secretary. 


_ DALTIMORE, Mp., July 2t, 1916. 
Senator Jonx W. KERX, 
The Senate, Washington, D. O. 
Please do all in your power to bring child-labor bill yote this session. 
SABEL MOSHLER. 


Granp Rarips, MICH., July 20, 1916. 
Hon. Joux W. Kerx 


Senate Chamber. Washington, D. C.: 

Allow me to importance of passing the Federal child-labor bill 
at this session. majority of both parties is for the bill. Postpone- 
ment now will be heard of next November. President Wilson insists 
on its passage. Pray to mind the people. 

HerĮmax N. DOSKER, 
g 4233 Fourth National Bank Building, 


: ATLANTA, GA., July 21, 1016. 
Hon. Joun W. Kern, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


Vote Federal child-labor bill now. President Wilson’s right. 
CHARLES D, MCKINNEY. 


— 


5 ATLANTA, GA., July 2, 1916. 
Johx W. KERN, 
Washington, D. C. 
Vote Federal child-labor bill. Now we support President Wilson. 
TIB IQUARDT, 
President Georgia Federation of Labor. 
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ATLANTA, GA., July 21, 1916. 


Senator Joux W. Krux, 
Washington, D. O.: 
Lahor in South will appreciate your su 
securing immediate passage child-labor bil 


R. E. Gann, 
President Atlanta Federation, 
JEROME JONES, 
Editor Journal Labor. 


ATLANTA, GA., July 21, 1916, 


of President Wilson in 


Joun W. Kren, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
Vote now on Federal child-labor bill. President Wilson is right. 
J. C. WHITE. 


LEXINGTON, VA., July 21, 1916. 
Hon. Joun W. Kern, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Farnestly hope you can postpone child-labor bill. Democrats in 
letters to me from Massachusetts to Missouri condemn bill. 
H. Sr: GEORGE TUCKER. 


— 


CHICAGO, ILL., July 21, 1916. 
Hon. Joun W. Keen, 
Washington, D. C.: ` 
It will be a cruel disappointment to all pro; 
zens and a great blow to tens of thousands o 
Federal child-labor bill is not at this session. Make public 
names of Senators who are preventing a vote. Both ties favor the 
bill, why should Individual interests be allowed to interfere? 
Evcoenn T. LIES. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 21, 1916. 


essively minded citi- 
little children if the 


— 


Senator J. W. Kern, 
Washington, D. O.: 
We respectfully urge immediate passage of child-labor bill. 
Oscar LEONARD, 
Superintendent Jewish Educational and Charitable Association. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA., July 21, 1916. 
Joun W. Keen, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Please urge immediate passage Keating-Owen_child-labor bill. 
JOSEPHINE LOVELAND. 
Mase. B. LOVELAND. 


GLEN Rrpee DEPOT, N. J., July 21, 1916. 
Hon. Joun W. Kern, Washington, D. O.: 


licit passage of Federal child-labor bill this session. 
e © Rey. C. R. WEBB. 


— 


New Tonk, N. V., July 19, 1916. 
Hon. Jonx W. Kern 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. 0.: 
I respectfully e upon you the importance of passing the Federal 
child-labor bili at this session, and beg to solicit your support for that 


measure. 
MAURICE BARNETT. 


— 


GLEN Rings DEPOT, N. J., July 21, 1916. 

Hon. Joun W. KERN, Washington, D. 0.: 

Respectfully urge that Federal child-labor bill be passed this session. 

i Mrs. B. WEBB, 
Department Chairman New Jersey State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Mr. MYERS. I have a resolution adopted by members of 
St. Joseph, Amos, Mountain View, and Grain Belt Granges, and 
the Cottonwood Equity Society, in the State of Montana. I ask 
that it be printed in the Reco.» with the signatures and prop- 
erly referred. . 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as fellows: K 

HAVRE, MONT., June 24, 1916. 

Senator H. L. MYERS, 

Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sin: At a farmers’ picnic and joint meeting of the St. Joseph 
Amos, Mountain View, and Grain Belt Granges and the Cottonwo 
Equity Society, at the Grain Belt schoolhouse, township 34 north, range 
14 east, Montana meridian, the following resolutions were passed, 
to wit: 

Whereas a certain bill, designated as S. 5772, has been introduced 
in the United States Senate, authorizing the expenditure of $50,000 
“ed the 3 of artesian wells in the northern portion of Mon- 
ana; an 

Whereas we, the citizens of a portion of the territory so designated, are 
sorely in need of Government aid along this line; an 

Whereas as individuals we are unable to accomplish this end: Therefore 
Resaived, That we are strongly in favor of the passage of this bill 

as drawn by Senator H. L. Myers: And be it further - 

Resolved, That the chairman of this meeting be instructed to send 
to each of the members of the Montana congressional delegation a copy 
of these resolutions. 


Passed June 23, 1916. 

Mr. MYERS. I also present a memorial of homesteaders on 
the Fort Peck Indian Reservation concerning legislation for 
their relief. I ask that the memorial be printed in the RECORD 
with the signatures and official positions of the first two signers, 
and underneath the words “and many others.“ 


C. F. WARREN, Chairman. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. I did not catch the subject referred to 
in the memorial, but that is immaterial, What I want to say is 
that we are about to enter upon the last few weeks of the ses- 
sion, and there are quite a number of important measures pend- 
ing before the Senate, and they have a large number of advo- 
cates all over the country. I did not object to the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Kern] printing in the Recorp the telegrams which 
he had received about the child-labor bill; but, Mr. President, 
we all get, and all will get, hundreds of telegrams about these 
matters, and I hardly think it wise from now on to fill the 
Record with petitions and individual telegrams upon these sub- 
jects. There will be no end to them. I hope Senators will 
refrain from putting in bunches of telegrams to be printed in 
the Recorp. They should be referred to committees without 
being printed in the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the memorial submitted by Mr. 
Myers was referred to the Committee on Public Lands and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Memoria! to Congress. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives, greetings: 


Whereas it is impossible for the settlers on the Fort Peck Reserva- 
tion to comply with the conditions now in force, under which the 
opening was conducted, we the undersigned settlers, after two years 
residence upon the Fort Peck lands, present for your consideration 
conditions and facts as we find them after several years of experi- 


a hey TM 

1. e soil is of a bard and compact nature, requiring at least 
three years cultivation before it can be brought to a state of pro- 
ductivity sufficient to insure a, crop. 

2. The homesteader’s necessities of life here, as well as the 
necessities required to nr i with the homestead laws, are from 
20 to 40 per cent higher in this section than ia the Eastern mar- 
kets, Including implements, lumber, stock, and farm labor. 

8. The present appraisement is at least 50 per cent in excess of 
the value of the land after complying with the homestead rules. 

4. After paying tbe present appraisement of from $3 to $7 an 
acre in five annual 1 it is practically Im ible for the 


settler to pe himself with the necessities of life and at the 
same time comply with the present homestead requirements, with 
the hardship and inclement weather that the Fort Peck settler 


must endure, we feel that we should be 5 in developing 
a raw and new country instead of being compelled te accent 
incumbrance of from $480 to $1,120 on every quarter section of 
land on the reservation. 5 

These being the facts, we appeal to your honorable body for re- 


Nef: Wherefore be it 
Resolved, That the Fort Peck Settlers’ Association requests that you 
Nos. 5610, 5611, 


nse r best efforts In the passage of Senate bills 
= i? 2, introduced by the Hon. Senator Myers for the above-named 


C. F. BLAICH, 
President Fort Peck Settlers“ Assooiation. 
H. A. SCHOENINO, 
Secretary Wolf Point Commercial Club. 
(And many others.) 


Mr. FLETCHER. I have a communication in the nature of 
a petition signed by the chairman of the joint committee of the 
Citizens’ Associations of Northwest Washington, having refer- 
ence to some provision in the District bill. I think it is a very 
important matter, and as it will not take much space, I ask that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator whether the communi- 
cation refers to the District of Columbia appropriation bill? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; I understand it has reference to the 
effort to change the hospital site and it presents some argu- 
ments that I think—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, every Senator has received a simi- 
lar communication. I do not know whether it has been put in 
the Record before or not. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am not sure about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator that it be not printed 
again. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course if it has been printed once I shall 
not ask that it be printed again. 

Mr.. SMOOT. Every Senator has received a similar com- 
munication, 1 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have not seen any presentation of it 
before, and I think it is really an important matter. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does it relate to the municipal hospital 
site? S 

Mr. FLETCHER. It does. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have an impression that a little time 
ago a protest numerously signed was placed in the RECORD, 
but it is not consequential whether it was or not; the air is 
full of letters and protests and petitions concerning that mat- 
ter. It will be discussed in the Senate in due time. Perhaps 
it is well enough to print it, but it will not have much infiuence, 
I apprehend, on the action of the Senate one way or another. 

Mr. SMOOT, I want to say to the Senator that I received 
this morning a statement upon the other side of the question. 
I was going to ask that it be put in the Recorp, but as this 
discussion has come up I think perhaps both ought to be kept 
out of the Recorp, and I shall object. 
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Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have received commun!- 
cations on this subject likewise, but I think it would be very 
well for citizens of Washington who are interested in the hos- 
pital to remember that it is of vastly more importance that we 
have a hospital than that we have any particular location for it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I object to the printing, Mr. President. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was impressed with the statements in 
this communication. It is not a lengthy communication. It 
seemed to me that it presented the matter in a way that ought 
to be considered by the Senate, and I thought it ought to be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, There is objection to the printing. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I ask that it be referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so referred. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented petitions of Local Branch, In- 
ternational Hod Carriers, Building, and Common Laborers’ 
Union of America, of Albany, N. Y.; of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, of Buffalo, N. I.; of the Missouri State 
Federation of Labor; and of the Louisiana State Federation of 
Labor, praying for the enactment of legislation to further re- 
strict immigration, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of N. A. Newton, of Portsmouth, 
Ohio; George T. Powell, of Ghent, N. X.; Anna C. Cromwell, of 
Llynwyllann Summit, N. J.; Mrs. Sara G. Williams, of Winsted, 
Conn.; Oberlin Smith, of Bridgeton, N. J.; Flora L. Terry, of 
Ansonia, Conn.; C. Alfred Burhorn, of Hoboken, N. J.; H. R. 
Corbett, of Chicago, Ill.; Clinton H. Scovell, of Boston, Mass. ; 
Fannie R. Bigelow, of Rochester, N. X.; Emily Dyer, of New 
York City, N. V.; C. H. Berryman, of Lexington, Ky.; Mary 8. 
Malone, of Amherst, Mass.; E. M. Capen, of Bloomington, III.; 
Charles A. Blanchard, of Wheaton, III.; Leaton Irwin, of Quincy, 
III.; Mary Ware Allen, of Gloucester, Mass. ; Ellen A. Freeman, 
of Little Boars Head, N. H.; Laura Moore, ‘of St. Clair, Mich. ; 
I. N. Lame, of Chicago, III.; M. Jordan, of Englewood, N. J.; and 
A. G. Cummins, of Wheeling, W. Va., praying for the enactment 
of legislation of prohibit interstate commerce in the products 
of child labor, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. GRONNA presented a memorial of Lodge No, 676, Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, of Enderlin, N. Dak., remonstating 
against the passage of the so-called Sutherland compensation 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Lodge No. 676, Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, of Enderlin, N. Dak., praying for the 
enactment of legislation to provide safe clearance from struc- 
tures on railroads, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of Lodge No. 676, Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, of Enderlin, N. Dak., praying for the 
enactment of legislation to provide that railroads shall use 


‘safe boilers and appurtenances thereto, which was referred to 


the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

Mr. SHIELDS presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Belvidere, Tenn., praying for national prohibition, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of Multnomah County, Oreg., praying for the enactment of 
legislation to found the Government on Christianity, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. ASHURST, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 6308) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to lease, for production of oil and gas, ceded 
lands of the Shoshone or Wind River Indian Reservation, in the 
State of Wyoming, reported it with an amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 712) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them severally without amendment 
and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 1265. A bill for the relief of J. G. Seupelt (Rept. No. 704); 

S. 1266. A bill permitting Charles M. Hickerson to include a 
portion of allotment No. 36 to Se-cum-ka-nullax, of Chief Moses’s 
Band, in his homestead entry, and providing for allotment to 
Se-cum-ka-nullax in lieu thereof on the Colville Indian Reser- 
vation (Rept. No. 705); 

S. 3130. A bill granting certain lands to school district No. 
56, Klickitat County, Wash., and authorizing the issuance of 
patent therefor (Rept, No. 706); 

7073 8647. A bill for the relief of Mosses C. Tingley (Rept. No. 

4)5 

S. 8778. A bill to cancel the allotment of Davie Skootah on 
the Lummi Reservation, Wash., and reallot the lands included 
therein (Rept. No. 708); 


S. 3774. A bill to authorize the sale of lands allotted to In- 
dians under the Moses agreement of July 7, 1883 (Rept. No. 
‘ 7 
S. 3972. A bill to provide for selection by the Omaha Indians 
and the setting apart of reservation lands for tribal cemetery 
purposes (Rept. No. 710); and 

H. R. 12123. An act to appropriate money to build and main- 
tain roads on the Spokane Indian Reservation (Rept. No. 711). 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota, from the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 5835) conferring 
upon tribes of Indians the right to recall their agents or superin- 
tendents, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 714) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 5635) authorizing the conveyance of certain land in the 
State of South Dakota to the town of Flandreau in said State, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
713) thereon. 

Mr. BECKHAM, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them each without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

F R. 10052. An act to reimburse J. T. Nance (Rept. No. 715) ; 
an 
5 An act for the relief of Mrs. John A. Fox (Rept. 

o. 716). 

Mr. OWEN, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 11989) for the relief of William 
Guy, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 717) thereon. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am directed by the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 6352) for the 
relief of David Steers, alias William Johnson, alias John Hart- 
man, to report it adversely. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 


Mr. PITTMAN. I am directed by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, to which was referred Senate joint resolution 147 
extending the proyisions of the act approved June 16, 1898, to 
ask that that committee be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the joint resolution and that it be referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands, which seems to be the appropriate 
committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands, 

Mr. MYERS, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them severally 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 2388. A bill for the relief of Orion Mathews (Rept. No. T18); 
and 

S. 4015. A bill for the relief of Oliver C. Rice (Rept. No. 
720). 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 4620) to remove the charge of desertion against James 
B. Smock, reported it with amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 719) thereon. 

Mr. WEEKS. I am directed by the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 4836) for the relief 
of Daniel O'Connell, to report it adversely, and I submit a 
report (No. 721). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. GRONNA, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 2555) for the relief of the Minnesota 
& Ontario Power Co., reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 722) thereon. 

Mr. NEWLANDS, from the Committee on the Library, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 92) relative 
to the construction on the site selected of the central heating, 
lighting, and power plant authorized by the provisions of the 
sundry civil appropriation act approved June 23, 1913, reported 
it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 723) thereon. 

Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 5632) for the relief of Aquila Nebeker, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
726) thereon. 

Mr. BRYAN, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 9375) for the relief of J. M. Potter, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
724) thereon, 

Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 5203) for the relief of Gardner 
L. Eastman, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 727) thereon. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Maine, from the Committee on Pensions, to 
which was referred the amendment submitted by him on the 
19th instant proposing to pay Dennis M. Kerr $1,200 for extra 
and expert services rendered the Committee on Pensions during 
the first session of the Sixty-fourth Congress, ete., intended to 
be proposed to the general deficiency appropriation bill, reported 
favorably thereon and moved that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and printed, which was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF PATENT APPLICATIONS, 


Mr. JAMES. From the Committee on Patents I report back 
favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 13982) to extend 
temporarily the time for filing applications and fees and taking 
‘action in the United States Patent Office in favor of nations 
granting reciprocal rights to United States citizens, and I ask 
unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will object. 

Mr, JAMES. I should like to say to the Senator from Utah 
that this bill has already passed the House of Representatives. 
It is recommended by the Commissioner of Patents, who says 
it is very urgent and that it should be passed. 

On account of the war there are many countries that are 
extending the right to file or make payment where they are pre- 
vented from doing so to those countries that grant reciprocal 
rights and the time has expired by reason of the war. American 
citizens are having these rights denied to them by reason of the 
fact that we are not extending those reciprocal rights to those 
countries, which are extending it only to those countries who 
give a like extension. — 

I think it is an important measure, and I hope the Senator 
from Utah will withdraw his objection, 

Mr. SMOOT. I will state to the Senator that if the bill takes 
the regular course and goes to the calendar, I hope we will 
reach it to-day, and if the Senator will help 

Mr. JAMES. I am perfectly willing to help. It is nothing 
to me any more than it is to other Senators. The bill was 
referred to the Committee on Patents, and the Commissioner of 
Patents asked to have it passed, and has sent to me three times 
and requested its passage. It is recommended unanimously by 
the Committee on Patents. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have it go to the calendar. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 


calendar. 


BARKENTINE “MABEL I. MEYERS.” 


Mr. BRYAN. A few days ago the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Weers} requested that a House bill be substituted for a 
Senate bill on the calendar. It could not be done because the 
House bill was not before the Senate; it had been referred to the 
Committee on Claims. I now report back favorably with an 
amendment the bill (H. R. 11129) for the relief of the owners of the 
barkentine Mabel I. Meyers and her master and crew, and for 
the relief of the owners of cargo of molasses late on board said 
barkentine, and I submit a report (No. 725) thereon. I call the 
attention of the Senator from Massachusetts to the report. 

Mr. WEEKS. I ask unanimous consent that the bill be given 
immediate consideration on account of its being a House bill 
reported with an amendment, which will make it necessary to 
send it to conference. It is a case of submitting to the Court 
of Claims a claim which the owners of this vessel have against 
the United States Government on account of it having been sunk 
in a collision with a battleship. I think the bill should be 

at this session. As it will have to go to conference, I 
should like to have immediate consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT., Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Massachusetts that the bill will not have to go to conference, 
though it is a House bill, if we pass it without amendment, 

Mr. WEEKS. But if we pass the House bill we shall pass it 
as reported with an amendment, 

Mr. JAMES. What is the request, Mr. President? 

Mr. WEEKS. I have made a request for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill which has just been reported. 

Mr. JAMES. And the Senator from Utah makes no objection 
to that request? 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply stated that, if we passed the House 
bill without amendment, it would not have to go to conference, 

Mr. JAMES. I simply wanted to know whether the objection 
of the Senator from Utah was to go to one side as well as the 
other. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Kentucky 
knows that I have no intention to discriminate. 

Mr. JAMES. I do not know that. I know that I reported a 
bill this morning which is of universal importance to all the 
people of the country, and the Senator from Utah objected to its 
immediate consideration without giving any reason fur it. Now 
he agrees to give his consent that the Senator from Massachu- 
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setts may have a bill considered by unanimous consent which 
has just been reported. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the bill to which the Senator 
from Kentucky refers, which came up on the floor the other day, 
was a Senate bill, and the Senator from Massachusetts asked 
that the House bill on the same subject be substituted therefor 
at the time the calendar was under consideration. It developed, 
however, that the House bill had not been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, but to the Committee on Commerce. Therefore, 
the Senator from Massachusetts asked that the Committee on 
Commerce be discharged from the further consideration of the 
bill, and that it be referred to the Committee on Claims, which 
was done. The Committee on Claims now report the House bill, 
and the Senator from Massachusetts has asked for its immediate 
consideration, the intention being to substitute that bill for the 
Senate bill on the calendar. 

Mr. JAMES. I understand. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the bill had been reported from the com- 
mittee at that time, it would have been considered. 

Mr. JAMES. I admit that it is just a bill; it is merely called 
up for consideration, and is just now before the Senate; but 
it could take its regular course as well as the bill which I 
reported. However, I am not going to object. I merely 
wanted to draw the deadly parallel between the objections of 
the Senator from Utah in this Chamber: 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

18 WILLIAMS. I believe, under the circumstances, I win 

Mr. OWEN, I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection, and the bill 
will be placed on the calendar. 


OLEANNE MARIE ZAHL BRANUM. 


Mr. MYERS. From the Committee on Public Lands I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 6497) for the 
relief of Oleanne Marie Zahl Branum, and I submit a report 
(No. 703) thereon. I call the attention of the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] to the report. 

Mr. NELSON. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill. 1 will state the case briefly. It is 
to allow a poor woman to prove up her homestead. It is a bill 
recommended, in fact, sent to me, by the Interior Department. 
As her time for proving up her homestead is limited and will 
expire in November, if anything is done it ought to be done im- 
mediately. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
N proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
OWS: 


Be it enacted, ete., That homestead entry No. 07718, Duluth, Minn., 
series, made November 29, 1909, by Oleanne Marie Zahl Branum, 
for the north half of the southwest quarter, southwest quarter of the 
southwest quarter, section 4, and northwest ce of the northwest 
quarter, section 9, township 62 north, ran. 1 west, fourth principal 
meridian, be, and the same hereby is, vi ted; and the tary 
of the Interior is authorized and directed to accept commutatien proof 
in support of said entry issue patent thereon, provided said proof 
shows compliance with the requirements of the homestead law with 
respect to residence, cultivation, and improvements. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time. 
and passed. 

BILLS ENTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MYERS: 


A bill (S. 6692) to amend section 6 of an act to expedite the 


settlement of title to lands in the State of California; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 6693) to amend an act entitled “An act granting a 
franchise for the construction, maintenance, and eperation of a 
street-railway system in the district of South Hilo, county of 
Hawaii. Territory of Hawaii," approved August 1, 1912, as 
amended by an act approved July 25, 1914; to the Committee 
on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico. 

By Mr. BRADY: 

A bill (S. 6694) granting an increase of pension to. John Hud- 
son (with accompanying papers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 6695) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Dalton Selby (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 6696) granting a pension to Edward Madden; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 6697) granting a pension to Vian Bennett; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

A bill (8. 6698) for the relief of Edward L. Keyes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


AMENDMENT TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. WALSH submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $115 to pay M. I. Howell as compensation for services 
rendered the special’ committee appointed under Senate resolu- 
tion to secure certain information concerning interned ships 
in ports of the United States, etc., intended to be proposed by 
him to the general deficiency appropriation bill, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed, - 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that on 
Monday next, at the close of the morning business, I shall offer 
some remarks on Senate bill 703, the vocational-education bill. 


PRINTING OF NAVAL BILL. 


Mr. TILLMAN. In view of the fact that the other House, 
where orders of this kind are generally passed, will not reas- 
semble until Tuesday, and inasmuch as there is a great demand 
for the naval bill as passed by the Senate, showing the bill with 
the amendments numbered, I ask for the adoption of the fol- 
lowing order, which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The order will be read. 

The SECRETARY : 

Ordered, That the bill H. R. 15947, the naval bill, be printed showing 
the amendments of the Senate numbered. 


The order was agreed to. 
HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED, 


H. J. Res. 247. Joint resolution extending the provisions of 
the act approved June 16, 1898, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. . 


SIR ROGER CASEMENT. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there concurrent or other reso- 
lutions? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I move that 
the Foreign Relations Committee be relieved from the further 
consideration of Senate resolution No. 223, relative to the case 
of Sir Roger Casement. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I have no objection to disposing 
of that motion at this time. I wish, however, to speak briefly 
with respect to it before it is acted upon. I hope the considera- 
tion of the resolution will not lead to a debate of any consider- 
able length. The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MARTINE] has 
already addressed the Senate in very eloquent and forceful 
terms, I think, on three occasions. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I have addressed the Senate 
on at least two occasions, I will not say eloquently, but ear- 
nestly. 

Mn GALLINGER. Forcefully. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator from New Jersey has addressed 
the Senate on three occasions, as I recall, but it is immaterial 
whether twice or three times. He has certainly exhausted the 
subject from his standpoint. 

Mr. President, when the resolution was submitted in the first 
instance I asked that it might be referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations; and I objected to the motion of the Senator 
from New Jersey subsequently made to discharge the committee 
from the consideration of his resolution. The Committee on 
Foreign Relations has not reported the resolution. I will say, 
however, that I laid the resolution before the committee, as I 
stated to the Senator I would do, at the first meeting after it 
was referred. All the members of the committee were not 
present at that meeting, but there was a quorum present; and 
the members of the committee present were unanimously of the 
opinion that the resolution should not be agreed to. Its con- 
sideration, however, was not carried to the point of reporting it 
either way, and I so notified the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. That is correct, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the resolution as introduced and 
referred reads as follows: 


Whereas the Senate of the United States have heard with deep regret 
that the sentence of death has been pronounced upon Sir Roger Case- 
ment after a hasty (so called) trial: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the President of the United States be, and is hereby. 

requested to ask a stay in the execution of said sentence in order that 

new facts may be introduced. 
The phraseology of the resolution is discourteous and, as the 
committee thought, would be offensive to the Government of 


Great Britain, to which Government, indirectly—that is, 
through the President—it is addressed. The President's rep- 
resentations, if made at all, in pursuance of the resolution, 
would be made because of the resolution; and whatever action 
he might take would be connected with and in pursuance of 
the resolution itself; and to ask the President to conyey to the 
British Government an expression of the Senate that Sir Roger 
Casement had been sentenced to death “after a hasty (so 
called) trial” would not be a very respectful way in which to 
address a foreign Government, and would not tend to promote 
the end sought to be accomplished. 

I objected, as I have said, to the consideration of the reso- 
lution when it was presented, and asked to have it referred. 
Later the Senator from New Jersey moved to discharge the 
committee, and I asked that the consideration of his motion be 
postponed until the following day under the rule. I have made 
no objection to its consideration since, and make none now. 

Mr. President, I regret that my big-hearted friend from New 
Jersey has deemed it his duty to offer and press this resolution 
upon the Senate. Kindliness of heart, tenderness in one's 
nature are noble things, but it is not always safe, against our 
judgment, to allow ourselves to be swayed by sympathy or even 
affection. I fear that the adoption of a resolution of this kind 
would be a wrong step, considered from an international stand- 
point. 

Senators personally may proceed with great liberty of action. 
Acting as individuals or as individual Senators they may speak, 
may write, may petition—they may say and do many things that 
government in its organized form can not properly say or do. 
The Senate is not the Government, but it is a responsible and 
important body in our Government as organized. The Senate, 
therefore, speaks as a governmental body. 

Mr. President, I wish to hurry through this and will speak 
hurriedly and as briefly as possible. I understand that the 
State Department has been approached about this matter, and, 
after inquiry, deemed it inadvisable to make official representa- 
tions with respect to it. Tne department did, at the request of 
a sister of Sir Roger Casement, who resides in New York, 
send to our ambassador in London an appeal made by the 
sister herself to the Government to spare the life of her un- 
fortunate brother. This lady was fearful that if she should 
send this appeal on her own account it might not reach the 
responsible officials of that Government, and hence the State 
Department itself forwarded as a departmental dispatch to 
the American ambassador this appeal of the sister to the British 
Government, and it was delivered to the proper officials of that 
Government. 

That was as far as the State Department deemed it advisable 
to go; for I think I may properly say that the department was 
advised by our representative in London that official representa- 
tions to the British Government by this Government touching 
this case would not be received in a kindly spirit. Of course 
it would creaté a rather embarrassing situation for the Presi- 
dent if he should be asked by the Senate, notwithstanding the 
information he has and to which I have alluded, to break into 
this purely domestic affair with a formal request. When the 
President communicates diplomatically with a. foreign Govern- 
ment he speaks for the whole Government, even though he may 
speak at the request of a particular or separate branch of the 
Government. 

A citizen of the United States was involved in this uprising 
in Ireland. There may have been more than one; I do not 
know; but at least one citizen of the United States, a Mr. 
De Valero, was prominent in that revolt. He was arrested, 
tried, and sentenced to be executed. 

I hold in my hand a letter, not addressed to me, but addressed 
to a Member of the House from my State, from Father William 
N. Carroll, residing at Detroit, Mich., in which he says that he 
incloses a copy of a letter he had mailed to the Senators from 
Michigan. He gives some account of Mr. De Valero. I ab- 
breviate what he says in this way: 

He says De Valero was born in New York City in the early 
eighties. graduated from the Dublin University in 1904, and 
has lived in Ireland ever since; that during his residence there 
he has been a professor of science and the higher mathematics 
in several Irish colleges; that a year ago he was professor of 
science at the Carrisford Normal College, Dublin. He became 
involved in this rebellion or revolt and was sentenced to be 
executed. Representations as to his plight were made to our 
State Department ånd the President, and they in turn laid the 
matter before the British Government, and the sentence was 
commuted from death to imprisonment. That, however, was a 
different case from this. De Valero had not severed his alle- 
giance to the United States. He had a right to appeal to this 
Government, because he owed his allegiance to this Government 
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as a citizen; but not so with Sir Roger Casement. He is a Brit- 
ish subject. He has served the British Government and has 
received honors at its hands. He was knighted by the British 
sovereign. De Valero is an American citizen; Casement is a 
British subject. 

I shall not discuss the merits or demerits of this case. I 
could not do so if I wished, for lack of information. But I will 
say that, in my opinion, a resolution of this character, presented 
in the circumstances of this time, seeking in a public and offi- 
cial way to influence the British Government, will be resented 
by that Government and will do Sir Roger Casement more harm 
than good. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Missourl 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. STONE. I will. 

Mr. NELSON. I recall an incident that happened a few years 
ago. Mrs. Maybrick, an American lady, married to an English- 
man, was convicted of murdering her husband by poison, and 
was sentenced to imprisonment for life. Immediately after that 
an immense propaganda began in this country for her pardon. 
It kept on for two or three years, if I recall rightly, in all man- 
ner of ways. I think even the intervention of the Goyernment 
was sought; but as long as the propaganda was carried on in 
her behalf the British Government did not move a bit. It was 
only after that propaganda had ceased, and quite a while after 
it, that the Government of Great Britain finally pardoned Mrs. 
Maybrick, who is now here in the United States. 

The way I look at it is this: While the intentions of the 
Senator from New Jersey are of the most laudable kind, I en- 
tirely agree with the Senator from Missouri that it would do 
more harm than good. My own opinion is that if we say 
nothing and do not interfere the British Government will com- 
mute this sentence to life imprisonment; and when the war is 
over I have no doubt at all but that Sir Roger and all the other 
men who have been sentenced to life imprisonment growing out 
of that rebellion will be ultimately pardoned. But I think this 
movement, as the Senator from Missouri says, will do more 
harm than good; and if I were a special friend of Sir Roger 
Casement it is the last thing in the world that I would try to 
do in his behalf. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, it would be entirely proper—by 
which I mean it might be entirely wise—for citizens of the 
United States, as in the case referred to by the Senator from 
Minnesota, to adopt any resolutions they saw proper to adopt, 
to forward to the British Government any petitions they might 
prepare and have signed; and I am sure all such petitions, if 
presented to the Secretary of State, would be forwarded by him, 
as was the dispatch of Casement’s sister, to be delivered to the 
proper British officials, thus making the delivery certain. But 
for the Government itself to intervene is another thing. 

I agree with the Senator from Minnesota in what he said. 
I speak, of course, only my own opinion, and utterly without 
any knowledge that is not possessed by every Senator on the 
floor; but I think, with the Senator from Minnesota, it would 
be a grave mistake in its effect on the English Government to 
have the Government of the United States thrust itself into 
this case at this time. It would be a mistake even so far as 
Ireland is concerned. I do not believe Casement will be exe- 
cuted. It would be a blunder for Great Britain to carry out 
this sentence to the extreme limit. I am so strong in that belief 
that I can not but think that there will be a commutation of 
the sentence. The execution of a number of men in Ireland 
immediately following the uprising there created, I believe, a most 
unfavorable sentiment in Ireland, in England itself and, in fact, 
throughout Great Britain and in other countries. I believe that 
is true and that the British Government must be conscious of 
it. I do not believe that that Government will take another life. 
I think it is too wise for that. 

If the President, at the request of the Senate or on his own 
motion, should ask the British Government not to execute Sir 
Roger Casement, I believe the British Government would be 
less apt to exercise clemency than if we should attempt to in- 
terfere. My opinion is that the British Government is more 
apt to commute sentence of Sir Roger Casement on its own 
motion than upon the request of a foreign Government. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, would not a commu- 
tation at such a request take out of the commutation the gener- 
ous spirit that otherwise would be found in it by the British 
Government? 

Mr. STONE. The Senator has expressed, in better terms, 
what I was trying to say. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will permit me, I think I can answer that. It might take the 
generous spirit out of an Englishman, but it could not out of the 
American Congress nor the American Senate. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I was going to say this: If the 
British Government exercises- clemency in this case, it will be 
done in order to promote the interests of that Kingdom, of that 
Government, of that people, and especially to promote better 
relations between England and Ireland. If the British Govern- 
ment should do an act of clemency of that nature on its own 
motion, it certainly would have a better effect, and the British 
Government knows it would have a better effect, in Ireland as 
well as elsewhere at home and abroad; than if done on foreign 
recommendation. It knows that if it should act on the request 
of foreign Governments, whatever local or home yirtue there 
might be in the act would be practically lost. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. STONE. I do. 

Mr. OWEN. I wanted to ask the Senator if he would not 
permis the Senate to pass upon the matter without much longer 

elay 

Mr. STONE. I am just about through. I know what the 
Senator has in mind, and I sympathize with him. 

I will ask my friend from New Jersey to remember that 
to-day there are many thousands of Irish volunteers in the 
trenches in northern France—not conscripts, but volunteers. 
Who can tell what these Irish soldiers who every day are rush- 
ing into the face of death, singing “It’s a long, long way to 
Tipperary "—for they do sing such songs, they say, in the storm 
of battle—who can tell what those men think, or what their 
mothers, fathers, and kindred at home in Ireland think, of this 
revolt organized by Sir Roger Casement, or of which he is said 
at least to have been a conspicuous part? I do not know 
what they think; but is it not well for us to think of that? 

Mr. President, I have always sympathized with Ireland in 
her struggles. Nearly all of us in America have had in our 
hearts a sympathy for Ireland. No people in history have trod 
a longer path of suffering, sacrifice, and sorrow than the Irish. 
When they were struggling for absolute independence my sym- 
pathies wére with them, and I hoped they would succeed. Later, 
in the days of Parnell and Gladstone and down to this day, I 
have deeply sympathized with their efforts to win even the 
prize of local self-government or home rule. My sympathies 
have been with them and are to-day with them, and with Red- 
mond and the other leaders of that great Irish element for whom 
Redmond speaks. I am for whatever will promote the welfare 
of Ireland. There has never been a time since Ireland’s sub- 
jection to England when the Irish people, under the wise leader- 
ship of men like Redmond, have stood a better chance of a 
broad governmental autonomy than now, 

We should consider these things when we talk of breaking 
into these domestic affairs. “A single swallow does not make 
a summer.” It would be a mistake for Casement himself for 
us to pass a resolution like this, and it would be an interna- 
tional blunder. 

Mr. President, I have taken more time than I should. The 
other side has been very fully presented In the several speeches 
delivered by the Senator from New Jersey, and I will now ask 
the Senator from New Jersey if he will not consent, without 
further debate, to let the Senate vote upon his motion to dis- 
charge the committee. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I have no 
desire to prolong the debate, and in answer to the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri 

Mr. STONE. Wait a moment; I have not yielded the floor. 
I asked the Senator a question. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I say no; I decline to do that. 
I shall ask for a vote. 

Mr. STONE. I dislike very much to move to lay the motion 
on the table. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I trust the Senator will not 
perform a parliamentary act that I feel would be so ungenerous 
and, I believe, unjust and 

Mr. STONE. I do not wish to do that. 

Mr, MARTINE of New Jersey. I beg pardon. 

Mr. STONE. I do not wish to do that. I am asking the 
Senator to let us vote upon this motion. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I should like 
to say just a word. It has not been fully debated, nor have I 
desired to enter into any prolix talk on this subject; but it is 
a mighty subject. I will take but one-quarter of the time the 
Senator from Missouri has, if he will allow me: 

Mr. STONE. Very well. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I want to 
say in answer to my good friend from Missouri—and he is my 
good friend—I have no greater heart nor am prompted by no 
more generous impulses than the Senator from Missouri or any 
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other Senator in this body. I realize and plead guilty to the 
charge that I am impulsive, but that my heart is any bigger or 
my conscience any cleaner or my promptings any better, I 
decline to accept, 

The charge is made that I have incorporated in my resolu- 
tion the words “so-called trial.“ While the legal minds of 
England as well as of America have teemed with statements, 
he was tried as Robert Emmet was tried, and convicted before 
he was tried. He was tried under a musty old moss-covered 
and grown-over law over 600 years old, that had not been in 
all that time invoked by the English courts. 

I say in this case of Roger Casement the question of humanity 
is at stake. I know we have no legal right to interfere and I 
know we will not interfere in a legal way, but I plead for human- 
ity’s sake. I plead for justice, for the cause of right, and because 
of an advanced civilization and our so-called religion. 

Some Senator asked me, Will it not hurt Casement more than 
it would do him good? It is not a question of hurting Case- 
ment. It is up to the Senate, and if the Senate shall refuse to 
express itself in this kindly way in behalf of this man it will be a 
demonstration of moral cowardice. 

If all these things are true, and I suppose they are, as the 
Senator says, that the department has done something, how in 
the name of Heaven is it in enterprising America that not a 
newspaper has had a whimper of it? But no; they have been 
as dull to humanity's plea at the other end of the Avenue as we 
have been here. i 

When you say it would be interfering, did not England, with 
its public men and with it editorials in pamphlet. paper, and 
magazine, fairly teem with articles when we were in our so- 
called rebellion? I shall not go over what I have said. I have 
no retraction to make, no qualifications to make for my resolu- 
tion. I ask if Senators are willing to go to their homes this 
night and seek their couch, upon which they hope to lie down 
to peaceful slumbers and pleasant dreams, without having done 
what little you can by the passage of this resolution to stop and 
stay this execution? The mighty United States, with its splendid 
Congress, its splendid Senate, will have a mighty effect upon the 
Government of Great Britain by the passage of this resolution. 

When you say that we have bills before us and that we should 
stop all discussion it is a case of money on one side and human 
life on the other. 

Mr. President, I took this little clipping from a newspaper: 

America herself owes It to the — | of Washington and the ers 
J ĩͤ etrumpiing far teenies Ged MAASE ane 
how the civilization of the future — regard the hanging of — 

sement. 

I plead not on the law ground. I know, I thank God, noth- 
ing of your law. Law makes men dogmatic and hard-hearted. 
I have none of it. I plead simply as a citizen in proud, glorious, 
peaceful America that the Senate of the United States may pass 
this simple resolution that I have offered, asking the kindly 
intercession of the President of the United States to stay and 
stop the execution of Sir Roger Casement. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the question is a perplexing one 
to a good many Members of this body. I rather suppose that 
the great majority, if not all, Senators here sympathize with the 
ultimate purpose of the Senator from New Jersey; that is to 
say, if this body as a body could do anything to ameliorate 
the hard lot of Sir Roger Casement I think in all probability 
the body would do so. But the question which presented itself 
to the committee and the question which disturbs the minds of 
some of us individually is, May not our procedure here work 
contrary to the desires of the mover of the resolution? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I can not believe it. 

Mr. BORAH. I know the Senator does not believe it, be- 
cause everybody recegnizes that he wants to accomplish some- 
thing in behalf of Sir Roger Casement; but it is a delicate 
matter to undertake to suggest to a foreign power what it shall 
do with those whom it has undertaken to punish in accordance 
with the established procedure under their law. I favor the 
utmost clemency in accordance with sound principles of goy- 
ernment toward political. prisoners, but I feel most sincerely 
that this resolution would be deemed offensive and certainly 
would not serve to ameliorate the situation for the unfortunate 

mer. 

Whatever our sympathies may be the perplexing question is 
whether or not we may not do more harm than good by under- 
tuang to interfere. That is the question which is most dis- 
turbing. ; 

I am of the opinion that the Senator from Missouri has put 
the matter in its strongest way when he said that. the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain may feel that it desires to dispose of 
this matter on its own motion and in its own way and might 


feel somewhat embarrassed if it was assumed that it was act- 
ing by reason of the suggestion of some other power. That is 
the question, I will state to the Senator from New Jersey, which 
is disturbing some of us. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, if I may an- 
swer the Senator, I feel that all the world is kin. The world 
has moved. The electric telegraph and the cable and the wire- 
less put us as one man in a way that there is no country what- 
ever, and the law of humanity is the one great law that governs 
all God’s creatures. But I say when the question of humanity 
is involved if it can be brought to the sense and attention of 
any great country in the world that the world and humanity 
and civilization stand aghast it will have its effect, not for 
evil but for good to Sir Roger Casement, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not care to continue the 
discussion further than to indicate that many who may not vote 
to discharge the committee may not do so because of our lack 
of sympathy for accomplishing whatever might be accomplished 
in favor of humanity, but because of a difference of view as to 
how that can be done and how it can best be done. I under- 
stand, as was said by the Senator from Missouri, that something 
has already been done through the State Department, perhaps 
all that it is possible for this Government to do and suggest. I 
feel sure that this is not a wise or expedient procedure. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Then what harm could it do? 
What dangerous complication could it bring about? If they 
have done just as they should have done, why should it not at 
this end have the indorsement of the great body of the people? 
We are as close to the people as the other end of the Avenue. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. I realize that all Senators want to do 
what the proprieties of the occasion may suggest; but let me 
ask my distinguished friend from New Jersey this question: 
Assume, for the sake of argument, that a very prominent citizen 
of New Jersey had been arrested, indicted, convicted, and sen- 
tenced for the commission of some high crime, and the only 
questions were two—first, as to the regularity of the proceeding, 
and, secondly, as to the extent of the sentence—would the Sena- 
tor think that the British Parliament or the German Reichstag 
would be justified in passing a resolution to interfere with what 
the great Commonwealth of New Jersey had seen fit to do? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. In answer to that I will say 
I do not propose to interfere. I only propose to express the 
kindliest sentiments for humanity. The dogmatic argument of 
the lawyer is very apparent. Of course we have no right. I 
realize that. I realize that we can not nolens volens interfere, 
but we can express the sentiment of the great liberty-loving 
people of America and protest against it. I can see no great 
evil. I am not learned in the law, and I thank God for it. I 
am not learned in diplomatic matters of circumlocution and 
evasion and deceit. I do not know any of them, thank God. 
But if you believe as was expressed by the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boran], vote the proposition down, and let the responsi- 
bility rest upon those who vote it down. 

I should like to have a vote on this question. I do not want 
to prolong the debate. I know the question of money is pressing 
here—the amendment of the Federal banking act—because 
money is more than human life. So let us get through with it.“ 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, when little children argue 
they generally begin by saying, Suppose this or that. I am 
going to imitate their example, and I am not going to take over 
about three minutes. 

Suppose that when Mrs. Surratt had been sentenced and after 
the trial which took place immediately after the war the 
British House of Commons had passed a resolution saying, 
“Whereas Mrs. Surratt has been hastily convicted after a 
so-called trial, therefore the British House of Commons begs 
the President of the United States to pardon her,” how do you 
suppose it would have been received in the United States? 

The only difference between the two cases is that Mrs. Sur- 
ratt was hastily convicted after a so-called trial. She was a 
woman and had never served in the Army or in the Navy and 
she was tried by martial law. In that case somebody might 
have had good reason to say that she had been hastily con- 
victed after a so-called trial. 

Sir Roger Casement has received not a so-called trial, as you 
all know, but a trial according to the course of British law. 
For one nation to interfere with the course of justice in another 
nation and to put up its opinion as to whether that course of 
justice has been adequate and according to the rule of procedure 
in that other nation is an unheard-of thing. : 

Let me suppose another case. Suppose that a man who had 
been in constant communication with Jefferson Davis during 
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the war had gone to the city of Chicago, or had attempted to get 
there, and meanwhile had organized a force in the city of Chi- 
cago and that force had seized the post office and shot down 
the first man with a blue uniform on, and that after he had 
been convicted and tried by the courts of the United States, 
hastily, hurriedly, properly, or improperly, the British House 
of Commons had passed a similar resolution. 

Mr. President, for one organized Government to arraign the 
administration of justice under another organized Government 
is one of the most insulting things that a Government can per- 
petrate toward another, and it seems to me that everybody must 
see it. Put yourself in their places, forget that you are Ameri- 
cans with Irish sympathies, as most of us are, and imagine what 
the effect would be upon you in either of the cases I have sup- 
posed, if you had the pardoning or the commuting power. 
Would not the thought in your mind be this: It may be that 
I ought to do this thing, but it is none of your business; it is 
not your affair; it is my affair. I am the head of an inde- 
pendent sovereign power. We are responsible to nobody but 
God for the course of justice which we mete out to our own 
citizens; and whether Mrs. Surratt was properly tried or im- 
properly tried is not the business of the British House of Com- 
mons; it is the business of the Government of the United States. 
I might have pardoned her; but since you have been insolent 
and insulting enough to undertake to criticize the course of 
justice under my Government, I will at least hold back the 
question of the consideration of commutation or of pardon until 
all the world shall know that your interference has had nothing 
to do with it.” 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I am sorry 
the Senator from Mississippi has brought up the matter of the 
trial of Mrs. Surratt. I was old enough at the time to remem- 
ber those horrors. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair must feel constrained 
to try once again to enforce the rules of the Senate. Two 
speeches a day upon a given subject have been the rule up to 
this time. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. This can not be considered, 
I think, with deference to the Vice President, as two speeches 
a day. I think it is one; but if the Senator from Mississippi 
will pardon me, I simply want to say that I think it unfortu- 
nate that he has referred to the trial of Mrs. Surratt. I repeat, 
I was old enough to remember the horrors of that time; and 
that trial is a blot on our history. I believe that, whatever 
might be the law, the British Parliament, however they might 
be influenced by our interference, generally speaking, will recog- 
nize the fact that this is the great representative body of the 
people of this country, of humanity, and of advanced civilization, 

Mr. President, I ask for a vote on the resolution, 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I desire to ask the Senator from New 
Jersey a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from California [Mr. 
PHELAN] is recognized. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I should like to ask the Senator from 
New Jersey a question, if he will permit me. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Certainly. 

Mr. PHELAN, I have the floor; but I yield in order that the 
Senator from Mississippi may ask a question of the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. To meet objections which are being made 
to this resolution, and which I think myself ought to be urged, 
and which would probably prevent me from voting for it if it 
should come up for consideration—that is, the criticism of the 
courts of England contained in the preamble—I suggest to the 
Senator from New Jersey that he could remove those objec- 
tions by amending the preamble and letting the Senate ex- 
press its sympathy with the condemned man. I should be glad 
to vote for the resolution if amended in that way. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I am in favor of the motion 
of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MARTINE] to relieve the 
Committee on Foreign Relations from the further consideration 
of this matter, in order that the question may be voted on by 
the Senate. 

In case the committee is relieved of further action in connec- 
tion with it, I, in common with the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Varpaman], should prefer a different phraseology from 
that expressed in the resolution as submitted by the Senator 
from New Jersey. I would suggest, in that event, that the pre- 
amble be eliminated, and this is the form of resolution which I 
propose to offer to the Senate in the event the present motion 
prevails: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be, and is hereby, 


requested to ask the British Government to exercise clemency in the 
treatment of Irish political prisoners. 


Mr. President, there seems to be a misunderstanding here as 
to the proprieties of the occasion. There is no question what- 
ever about that, because there are illustrious precedents for peti- 
tions, if you please, or requests such as this, addressed to foreign 
Governments in behalf of political prisoners. There is, as the 
Senator from Ohio will admit, a very great distinction between 
political prisoners and men accused of ordinary crime. Time 
and time again political prisoners have been, by the grace of 
their Governments, on festal occasions, on kings’ birthdays, 
given their freedom, because there is not ascribed to offenders 
guilty of acts committed in the pursuit of political and patri- 
otic purposes the same degree of turpitude as to those who 
meanly commit crime for personal advantage or for personal 
revenge. 

James Anthony Froude, the great English historian, I recall, 
has said something like this: Democrat and aristocrat, patrician 
and plebeian, have alike dyed their hands in blood in working 
out the problems of politics; but impartial history declares that 
the crimes of the popular party have been lighter in degree, 
whilst they have in themselves more to excuse them; and if the 
violent acts of revolutionists have been held up the more con- 
spicuously for condemnation, it is only because the fate of the 
gentleman and nobleman is more impressive to the imagination 
than the fate of the peasant and the artisan. 

These Irish revolutionists have been actuated by the highest 
motives. What they have done has been a matter of racial 
pride to the men of their blood throughout the world. George 
Bernard Shaw has said that there was no turpitude in their 
offense, because their motives were singularly pure. The men 
who have already been condemned and basely shot—political 
offenders—by drumhead court-martial were the poets and the 
dreamers of Ireland, men of high literary attainmeats, pure 
spirits seeking something, perhaps unattainable, because we 
know the power of England; but we can have but respect even 
if they led a forlorn hope in the pursuit of that object of their 
dreams, the independence of their native land. It would ill be- 
come the American Senate to refuse to offer sympathy and to 
ask for clemency. 

John Ruskin, himself one of the greatest of Englishmen, has 
observed that— 

The Irish are a witty and affectionate people, and can not be ruled 
by the witless and the heartless. 

That tells the whole story. They can not be ruled by the wit- 
less and the heartless. : 

The uncompromising spirit of Irish liberty is something which 
was infused into early America, because we are told one-half of 
our Revolutionary Army was composed of Irishmen, and that is 
what helped to win independence for us. 

It was the greatest Irishman, perhaps in eloquence, Edmund 
Burke, who made the plea in the British House of Commons, 
as we are doing here, for moderation in the treatment of Amer- 
ica. “ You can not indict a whole people,” he said. Therefore 
I think it would be well in harmony with the proprieties for 
this body to express sympathy and to request at the same 
time through the proper channel, the President of the United 
States, an exercise of clemency. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I should like 
to ask how that would differ from the resolution that I haye 
offered? It is a mere difference in words and form. 

Mr. PHELAN. I do not yield the floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Very well. 

Mr. PHELAN, I have here the precedents to which I have 
referred, 

Secretary of State John Sherman, in the protest of the United 
States to Spain against reconcentration in Cuba in 1897, spoke 
“in the name of common humanity.” 

As precedents which justify friendly interposition in the pres- 
ent emergency, I would cite the letter of Thomas Jefferson, 
Secretary of State, to Gouverneur Morris, minister to France, in 
1793, requesting the release of Gen. Lafayette from imprison- 
ment; the action of President Fillmore in 1851 in conveying 
Kossuth in an American war vessel from Turkey to the United 
States; the communication of Secretary of State Seward, in 
1867, to Mexico, in behalf of clemency for Maximilian; the com- 
munication of Secretary of State Fish, in 1872, to Spain, protest- 
ing against the death penalty being inflicted upon Cuban in- 
surgents; the action of President Grant, in 1867, in obtaining a 
mitigation of the capital punishment of those convicted in the 
Canadian courts in connection with the Fenian uprising. 

A parallel case absolutely, because, on the one hand, the Feni- 
ans are here involved, now called the Sinn Feiners, and, on the 
other, the British Government, then represented by Canada. 

And again: 

The representations made by President Grant to England in 
1867, in behalf of the Irish prisoners in the Manchester case, 
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and the numberless requests made by various Presidents of the 
United States to Russia for clemency in behalf of her Jewish 
subjects. 

These are cases well in point, Mr. President, because they 
involved the interposition for clemency by the United States 
in the name of humanity, in the name of liberty, for men, not 
necessarily citizens of the United States who may have carried 
our propaganda of liberty into foreign lands, but in behalf of 
citizens and subjects of foreign powers. 

No; you can not suppress this spirit, nor should any attempt 
be made to thwart it, of all places in the highest legislative 
body in the United States, 

I might speak of this subject indefinitely, but I think I have 
made the point on which I rose to speak. I remember, however, 
and I always think of it in connection with the Irish revolu- 
tionary movement, of what former United States Senator 
Gen. E. D. Baker, a most eloquent man, said, and I quote him 


because he made the supreme sacrifice himself. Not only did 


he not refuse to express sympathy in his official capacity but he 
took up arms, in behalf of what? In behalf of the cause of 
liberty, although it only affected the humble and despised black 
man. He had no apology to make; he had no lawyers to plead 
irregularity; he was carried away by that same sentiment 
which, I am sure, actuates us all. He said this—I quote from 
memory: I for one am not ashamed of freedom; I rejoice in 
her power; I march beneath her banner, and I glory in her 
` strength. I have seen her stricken down on a hundred chosen 
fields of battle; I have seen her friends flee from her; I have 
seen her foes gather around her, binding her to the stake and 
scattering her ashes farther yet; but when they turned to exult, 
I have seen her meet them again face to face, full clad in com- 
plete steel and brandishing in her strong right arm a sword red 
with insufferable light.” 

You can not, Mr. President, suppress that spirit of. freedom. 
I should dislike to see it suppressed in the Senate of the United 
States. I hope that the motion will prevail, in order that there 
may be offered in proper terms a respectful appeal to England 
to exercise, in the name of humanity and of liberty, clemency 
to Irish prisoners. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, the traitor in this instance 
is the unsuccessful patriot. If George Washington had failed 
in his efforts to achieve the independence of the American 
colonies, he would in all probability have been treated as Sir 
Roger Casement is now being dealt with. Had Sir Roger Case- 
ment succeeded in the liberation of Ireland and in securing 
her independence, he would have been acclaimed throughout 
tlie world as a great leader and patriot. 

I join with the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] in the 
desire to so amend this resolution as to rob it of its offensive 
language, so that it would not be in any way a reflection upon 
the courts or the proceedings which resulted in the conviction 
of this man. It is but an expression of sympathy; an expres- 
sion of desire on the part of the Senate that the English Gov- 
ernment, strong and great as it is, under the peculiar circum- 
stances in which this conviction was secured will now exercise 
that clemency which we all believe ought to be shown in this 
instance. I hope the committee may be discharged from the 
further consideration of the resolution and that the Senate 
will correct it and then agree to it. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr, President, I offer my resolution and ask 
unanimous consent for its consideration at this time, because 
delay by reference to the committee might involve in the mean- 
time the infliction of the supreme penalty. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado will 
state it. 

Mr. THOMAS. I understand this to be a motion to take a 
resolution from a committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. 

Mr. THOMAS. During the consideration of such a motion, 
is a motion to amend the resolution in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I ask most 
respectfully that we may have a vote on my motion to take from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations the resolution presented 
by me so that the resolution may be laid before the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let us have a vote. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from New Jersey to discharge the Committee on 
Foreign Relations from the further consideration of Senate 
restilution 223. Those in favor of the motion will say “aye,” 
[A pause.] Those opposed, “no.” [A pause.] 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask for the yeas and nays, 
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Mr, MARTINE of New Jersey. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, before the vote is taken, I want 
to say this: If this resolution were now amended so that it 
should embrace the language, or substantially the language, 
suggested by the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN], I have 
no doubt the Committee on Foreign Relations—although I have 
no authority, of course, to speak for them—would be entirely 
willing to report such a resolution. For my part, I should be 
entirely willing to vote for such a resolution. We are now asked 
to bring the present resolution before the Senate without any 
assurance whatsoever that it will be amended or that its 
offensive language will be stricken out. The author of the reso- 
lution has not even indicated that he would accept an amend- 
ment in the form, or substantially in the form, suggested by the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield for a moment? 

Mr, REED. I shall occupy only a moment. I say this: 
I would absolutely refuse to vote for the resolution offered by 
the Senator from New Jersey, because its language is exceed- 
ingly offensive. If it were sent in that form to the Government 
of any independent country, it would arouse a resentment 
which would be certain, or almost certain, to injure the cause 
of the man whose life is at stake, and would almost make it 
impossible for a great and independent Government to grant 
clemency to him. That has already been said, but I want to 
express it as my own sentiment. When the preamble of this 
resolution undertakes to say, in substance and effect, that the 
trial was a farce, that the forms of law were employed to pro- 
duce an unjust result—when that is said to a great and inde- 
pendent Government, it is an insult of the grossest kind to that 
Government. We can not escape it. That sort of a preamble 
to an appeal for clemency is nothing more nor less than the 
worst possible act you can accomplish in order to promote 
everything but clemency. Moreover 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. Just a moment. The Senator will please let me 
finish this thought. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Why, I have no desire to 
interfere with the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. I know the Senator has not. 

The last statement in this resolution, it strikes me, is likely 
to lead us into all kinds of absurdities. Notice the language: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be, and is hereby, 
requested to ask a stay in the execution of said sentence— 

Not as an act of mercy, not as an act of clemency, but— 
in order that new facts may be introduced. 


What new facts? What fact is there that was not introduced? 
What proper or competent evidence was excluded? What are 
we to suggest to England? And if the President were to write 
over there and say: “ I ask you to suspend this sentence in order 
that new facts may be introduced,” the British Government 
would naturally say: “ What facts have you to present?” We 
can not afford to put our Government, or our people, or the 
Senate, in that kind of a position. 

I am heartily in accord with the idea that what can be done 
to produce clemency may well be done; but the worst enemy 
of Sir Roger Casement, the man who most desires to see him 
executed, could hardly devise a plan that would make more for 
that lamentable result than this resolution. 

The author of the resolution has not even said to us that he 
will submit the resolution, if it comes before the Senate, to such 
an amendment as has been suggested. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, in answer to 
the Senator, if I may, I will state that after I had made some 
remarks on this subject some days ago I asked the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations what he would say to a 
resolution couched in the following words: 

Resolved, That the President be uested to advise our ambassador 
to Great Hritain to use his kindly offices, unofficially, to ask for the 
commutation of the sentence of death passed upon Sir Roger Casement. 

And his response to that was that he wanted the whole thing 
to go over, and it went over. 

Mr. KERN. Is the Senator from New Jersey willing to ac- 
cept that? 

1 — MARTINE of New Jersey. I will accept that as a sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I shall be compelled to vote 
against the discharge of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
from the further consideration of this resolution. The sugges- 
tion that the Senator from New Jersey will amend or accept 
an amendment to the resolution is not necessary at all. The 
Senate is asked now to express its opinion as to the resolution 
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that is now before the Foreign Relations Committee, Just as 
soon as the Senate votes against the discharge of the commit- 
tee, as far as that question is concerned, it is settled. If the 
Senator from California then desired to offer a resolution it 
would be in order, or if the Senator from New Jersey were 
recognized and desired to offer a resolution it would be in 
order, and the Senate would not put itself on record in any 
way as approving in any part the resolution that is now before 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. So we are losing time, 
it seems to me, and it is not barring the Senator from New 
Jersey from offering any other resolution, nor is it barring 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I fear that the 
truth of the whole matter, the milk in the coconut, is that we 
do not want to put ourselves on record. I do. But, Mr. Prest- 
dent, I will ask unanimous consent to withdraw my former 
resolution, and I offer this, then, which I presented before: 

Resolved, That the President be requested to advise our ambassador 


to Great Hritain to use his kindly offices, unofficially, to ask for the 
commutation of the sentence of death passed upon Sir r Casement, 


I ask unanimous consent to offer that. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of this resolution 

Mr, MARTINE of New Jersey. Well, I asked for mine first. 

Mr. PHELAN (continuing). As a substitute. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We are getting in a worse position 
than ever. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I rise to a 
question 

Mr. STONE. I rise to a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is but one question before 
the Senate, and there can be no other until it is disposed of, and 
that is the discharge of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

SEVERAL Senators. Let us vote. 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator will withdraw that motion 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Which; the last one? 

Mr. STONE. No; the motion to discharge the committee, 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Well, hesitatingly and re- 
luctantly—I dislike to see the Senate of the great United States 
write itself down a moral coward—I withdraw it, Mr. President. 

Mr. PHELAN. I offer my resolution, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from California offers 
a resolution (S. Res. 236), which will be read by the Secretary. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Now, 1— 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be, and is bag A 


requested fo ask the British Government to exercise clemency in 
treatment of Irish political prisoners. 


Mr. THOMAS, Mr. President, under the rule that goes over, 
does it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there is an objection, it does. 

Mr. THOMAS. I ask that it may go over. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I object to its consideration 
at this time. Now, Mr. President, I have not withdrawn my 
resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Jersey offers 
a resolution (S. Res, 287), which will be stated. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. And I beg, Mr. President, to 
say that notice was given that I should present that particular 
one. $ 
The Secretary read as follows : 

Resolved, That the President be ested to advise our ambassador 
to Great Hritain to use his kindly offices, unofficially, to ask for the 
commutation of the sentence of death passed upon Sir Roger Casement. 

Mr. OVERMAN and Mr. THOMAS addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. I ask that the resolution go over under the 
rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I should like to ask—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Chair could just get an oppor- 
tunity at some time during the proceedings to state the con- 
dition of affairs, the Chair will be thankful to certain Senators. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This resolution was presented upon 
a former day and is now before the Senate for consideration. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Was that same resolution presented? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. It was presented upon a 
former day. 

Mr. LODGE. Not that same resolution. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Yes, sir; that same resolution, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The same resolution. There is not 
any doubt about it. 

Mr. STONE. Why, Mr. President, I think the Chair is clearly 
wrong in his understanding of the facts. What happened was this: 
The Senator called up his motion to discharge the committee, 
and at the time, as he has done now, read from his place on the 
floor the resolution he now sends to the desk—— 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. And then—— 

Mr. STONE. And asked, addressing himself to me personally, 
whether I had any objection to that in place of the other. It 
seems to me that in so doing he was offering an amendment to a 
resolution before the committee on his motion to discharge. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr, President, was not the second resolution 
of the Senator from New Jersey submitted to the committee? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. No, sir; it was not. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, it seems to me that in response 
to my parliamentary inquiry the Chair stated the position 
to 5 precisely as it was stated by the Senator from Mis- 
sou 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I desire to ask a question of 
the Senator from New Jersey. I refer to the resolution that 
he has just submitted, Was not that referred the other day 
to the committee? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. It was not referred to the 
committee. I asked the Senator what he would say to a resolu- - 
tion couched in those terms. 

Mr. PHELAN. Does the Recorp disclose that the resolution 
was offered to this body? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. 

Mr. STONE. I think not. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Well, I am sure it does. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I call for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair was under an error, 
as is the Senator from New Jersey. An examination of the 
Record discloses that the Senator from New Jersey moved. on 
the 17th day of July, to discharge the Committee on Foreign 
Relations from the further consideration of Senate resolution 
223, and in the course of the discussion the Senator inquired 
of the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations as to 
whether he would consider a resolution in the identica! language 
of this resolution. But the Senator from New Jersey did not 
present the resolution to the Senate on that day; so, if there 
be objection to the present consideration of this resolution, 
it must go over under the rule. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

en WILLIAMS. Do not make an objection. 
on it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, in making the objection, I do 
not wish it to be understood that I am opposed to the resolution. 
This is a new resolution and one which I think should be con- 
sidered carefully before we take final action upon it, Unless I 
change my present opinion, I shall vote favorably upon it when 
the opportunity presents itself. 

Mr. President, whatever else may be said of this debate, it 
has been in some respects illuminating. Some time ago I was 
favored with a pamphlet or circular issued under the auspices 
of one of the German-American societies giving the percentage 
of Germans who served in the American Revolutionary War. I 
do not remember the percentage nor do I question Its accuracy. 
It was very large, however, and established the writer’s con- 
tention. Some time prior to that I was given a book which, if I 
remember, was entitled “ History of the Jews in the Revolution- 
ary War,” and the percentage of soldiers of that race in the war 
for American liberty there stated was very large and very com- 
mendable. Nor do I question its accuracy, On the contrary, I in- 
dorse it. Now, this morning we are told by a brother Senator 
that Irishmen comprised 50 per cent of the Army of the American 
Revolution. I have no doubt that the Senator made the statement 
after a very careful examination of the record. We all know from 
our historical researches that a great many Poles enlisted in the 
cause of the Revolution and that their blood was shed upon 
many a battle field. We also had very prominent and great 
assistance from subjects of the French King, with whose per- 
centage I am, however, not familiar. 

But, Mr. President, the inference which I am compelled to 
draw from all these sources of information, assuming them to be 
accurate, is that there were few, if any, Americans in the Revo- 
lutionary Army. We had two or three commanders who have 
achieved immortality through the success of that great conflict, 
and unquestionably they are entitled to due regard and due 
consideration. But if all these claims are correct we are forced 
to the melancholy conclusion that this, the American Revolution, 
was so called only because it was fought on the arena of the 
Western Hemisphere. 


Yes; I am sure of that. 


Let us vote 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator, 
in view of the many statements that I have heard in the Con- 
gress of the United States, if it would not be well to have a com- 
mittee appointed to ascertain if there were really any Americans 
engaged in the great Revolutionary War? I have serious doubts, 
if I am to believe all the statements that come from the Members 
of the Senate, whether there were really any Americans engaged 
in it; and I doubt even if Washington could claim to be an 
American. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I think such a resolution should 
be introduced, and appropriately referred to the Committee on 
Revolutionary War Claims. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I should like to remind the 
Senator from North Dakota that the authority for my state- 
ment is a historical reference in a report of an investigation 
which was held by a committee of the British House of Com- 
mons into the causes of the Revolutionary War, where witnesses 
were heard, and it was stated that fully one-half of the Revolu- 
tionary Army consisted of Irishmen; that there were Irishmen 
from the North aud Irishmen from the South; and that they te 
that extent, as far as history goes, participated in the Revolu- 
tionary War seems to be without question. I have never heard 
it disputed before. It might be subject to verification. But I 
desire to say that, whether Irish born or not, if they fought for 
the cause of liberty, they were good Americans, because Ameri- 
ean nationality is not determined by the color of a man’s skin 
but by the color of his mind; not by the language in which he 
expresses his ideas, but by the character of the ideas themselves, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I suppose the Senator 
will at least allow us to claim Benedict Arnold as an Ameri- 
can, will he not? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I move that we proceed to 
the consideration of unobjected bills on the calendar. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of my resolution. That is agree- 
able to the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I ask that it go over. I 


object, Mr. President. 
It was already objected to and 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
has gone over under the rule. 

Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President, in connection with the 
motion to proceed to the consideration of unobjected bills on the 
calendar I would include that we begin where we left off the 
last time the calendar was considered. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning hour having expired, 
the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, which 
is House bill 16460. 

ARMY APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 16460) making appropriations for 
the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 80, 
1917. 

Mr. WORKS. Yesterday in my absence the amendment of 
the committee found on page 9 of the bill was adopted. I de 
sired to say something about that amendment before its adop- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to may be reconsidered. I understand 
the chairman of the committee is quite willing that this shall 
be done. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. So far as I may be permitted to do 
so, I am perfectly willing that it shall be reconsidered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from California moves 
to reconsider the vote whereby the amendment was adopted. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The Secretary. On page 9 strike out the matter beginning 
with line 11 and ending in line 23. 

Mr. WORKS. I ask the chairman of the committee to allow 
the amendment to be passed over for the present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to passing over 
the amendment for the present? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Miscellane- 
ous,” on page 24, line 14, after the word “ available,” to strike 
out “$1,000,000” and insert “$1,126,412,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

For commutation of quarters and of heat and light to commissioned 
officers, members of the Nurse Corps, and enlisted men on duty at 
places where no public quarters are available, $1,126,412. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to ask the Senator in charge of 
the bill, as I was absent yesterday afternoon, what was done 
with the amendment on page 18, the proviso after line 10? 


go CHAMBERLAIN. That was agreed to, I will say to the 
nator. 

Mr. LODGE. I will reserve the point of order in the Senate. 
I want to ask about breaking up the system of details. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Does the Senator simply reserve the 
right to make a point of order? 

Mr. LODGE. I will reserve the amendment and make the 
point of order in the Senate. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, line 15, after the word 
„deposits,“ to strike out “$116,000” and insert $150,000,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

For interest on soldiers’ deposits, $150,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 15, to insert: 


Section 1305 of the Revised Statutes, as amended by act of June 12, 
1906 (34 Stat., p. 246), is further amended, to take effect July 1, 1916, 
to read as follows: 

“Any enlisted man of the Army may deposit his savings, in sums not 
less than $5, with an Army quartermaster, who shall furnish him a 
deposit book, in which shal! be entered the name of the quartermaster 
and of the soldier, and the amount, date, and place of such deposit. 
The amount so deposited shall be accounted for in the same manner as 
other public funds, and shall be deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of the board of trustees created by this act, 
and shall be known as the Army deposit fund, repayment of which to 
the enlisted men on discharge from the service be made out of 
the fund created by said deposits, and shall not be subject to for- 
feiture ay sentence of court-martial, but shall be forfeited by desertion, 
and shall not be permitted to be paid until final payment on discharge, 
or to the heirs or representatives of a deceased soldier, and that such 
deposits be exempt from liability for such soldier’s debts: Provided, 
That the Government shall be Hable for the amount so deposited to 
the person so depositing the same. There is hereby created a board of 
trustees for the control, supervision, and administration of the Army 
deposit fund. Said board shall consist of the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the Attorney General, severally, acting 
ex officio, and shall have power to make all necessary and proper regu- 
lations for the receipt, transmittal, custedy, deposit, investment, and 
repayment of the funds deposited by enlisted men of the Army, and 
to carry this act into full force and effect. All the funds in the pay 
of the Army deposit fund as shown on the books of the Treasury on 
the date of the approval of this act and all deposits received thereafter 
shall be deposited by the board of trustees in such solvent banks, 
whether organized under national or State laws, being subiect to 
national or State supervision and ation, as shall offer the best 
rate of interest; but 7 per cent of deposits received from enlisted men 
shall be retained by the board of trustees and kept with the Treasurer 
of the United States, who shall be the treasurer of the board of trus- 
in lawful money as a working balance, from which deposits ma- 
ng under the provisions of act may be paid. The board of 
trustees shall take from such banks such security in public bonds or 
other securities as the board may prescri approve, and deem suffi- 
cient and necessary to secure the safety and prompt payment of such 
deposits on demand: Provided, That the banks shall not be required to 
maintnain in respect to such deposits a lawful money Phe ghd ro- 
vided in sections 5191 and 5192 of the Revised Statu 


be paid on deposits made b —— 
—. at the time of the repayment of his deposit on his discharge from 


Mr. CUMMINS. I ask that the amendment, beginning with 

line 16 on page 24 and ending with line 22 on page 26 be 

over. I am making some inquiry with regard to a 

part of that amendment, and I am not ready to discuss it at 
this moment. í 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that that 
is an amendment to the present law which was suggested by 
the War Department, and it was adopted by the committee 
without change. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand that, but I think the com- 
mittee has overlooked some considerations that ought to have 
great weight with the Senate. From the study I have made of 
it up to this time I am opposed to the creation of a new board 
and opposed to the substitution of the present plan for paying 
interest upon the deposits of enlisted men. I think the exist- 
ing law is much better in that respect. I hope the Senator 
in charge of the bill will permit it to go over for the present. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Before it goes over, I should like 
to ask the Senator from Iowa if it is not true that the Govern- 
ment now pays 4 per cent on the savings of the enlisted men? 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is the present law. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And you feel that that is a much 
wiser and safer course and encourages them to make savings 
rather than to create a board and reinvest it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think so, The amendment proposed by 
the committee is that the deposit of savings shall be loaned 
out to the banks of the country, whether State or national, for 
the best rate of interest possible, and that there shall be an 
accounting at stated periods, and the soldier gets the benefit 
only of the net rate of interest received. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And what it accomplishes savors 
of an uncertain result, instead of a certain result that the law 
now produces. I sympathize very cordially wiih the view of the 
Senator from Iowa. Why can we not dispose of it now by mak- 
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ing a point of order upon the provision, as it changes existing 
law? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I say to the Senator that when 
this proposition was adopted by the Senate Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs it was done without very much consideration. 
Subsequent investigation of the matter has led me to believe 
that perhaps the present law is the better law. It is free from 
complications, and the amount that the enlisted man is to 
get is fixed by statute, This leaves it in doubt, and the possi- 
bility of the creation of a bureau that might cost some money. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then, inasmuch as that is the feeling of 
the Senator in charge of the bill, I make a point of order that 
it is general legislation upon an appropriation bill, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not resist the point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will have to sustain the 
point of order. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, line 18, after the word 
“law,” to strike out “$612,500” and insert “and for the Na- 
tional Guard officers when called or drafted into the service of 
the United States, $812,500," so as to make the clause read: 

A — to commissioned officers, contract surgeons, and e: 
nechuntant, Inspector General’s Department, when authorized b wW, 
and for the National Guard officers when called or drafted into the 
seryice of the United States, $812,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, line 22, after the word 
“service,” to strike out “$250,000” and insert “and for the 
National Guard officers when called or drafted into the service 
of the United States, $2,000,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

For additional 10 per cent increase of pay of officers on Sears oa serv- 
ice, and for the National Guard officers when called or drafted into the 
service of the United States, $2,000,000. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I said the other day that when the 
appropriations made by the House were increased quite largely 
it was with the thought on the part of the committee that the 
acute situation along the border would necessitate practically 
an invasion of Mexico by our troops or that we should be send- 
ing them across the border for the purposes of our Govern- 
ment. That acute situation seems to be relieved now and there 
are some of these appropriations which might be reduced. I 
suggest that the amount in line 24, at the bottom of page 27, be 
reduced from $2,000,000, as fixed by the Senate committee, to 
$500,000. I think that that will be ample to carry out the pur- 
poses of the Government at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, line 2, after the word 
“service,” to strike out “$800,000" and insert “and for the 
National Guard enlisted men when called or drafted into the 
service of the United States, $6,000,000," so as to make the 
clause read: 

For additional 20 per cent increase of pay of enlisted men on foreign 
service, and for the National Guard enlisted men when called or drafted 
into the service of the United States, $6,000,000. - 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I wish to be heard 
upon that amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator just a 
moment. Does the Senator mean that he desires to be heard 
upon the italicized language inserted in the bill or the amount of 
the appropriation? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I should like to say I do not think 
that this sum, available for the pay of the National Guard. on 
the theory that they are in the service of the United States and 
possibly going into Mexico, should be reduced. I think you 
will lose by this congressional action some of the benefit of hav- 
ing those men assembled upon the Mexican frontier. They are 
there now with a certain potential significance, and for the 
Senate or Congress to legislate in a way that might indicate to 
the de facto government of Mexico or any other authority that 
they are not there completely prepared to go in if necessary is 
a great mistake of policy. 

This money will not be spent unless they go; but it will not 
only have a bad effect upon the standpoint of our relations with 
the Mexican situation but it will have a bad effect upon the 
rapidly improving discipline of these troops. They are now 
on the borders of Mexico 91,000 of them assembled in the last few 
weeks and 36,000 more of them in camp in the United States. 
They are being disciplined with earnestness, having left their 
families and their homes and their business behind them. They 
are not trifling in the least degree. They are absolutely in 
earnest, and their discipline is improving every minute. They 
have gone there on the theory that they are there for a large 
possible purpose, and for Congress now to take a contrary posi- 
tion and cut down the suggested appropriation, which represents 


the extent of the possible purpose, seems most inopportune from 
every standpoint. 
Mr. LODGE. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 
Mr. LEE of Maryland. Certainly. 
Mr. LODGE. Can the Senator give the Senate the figures 
By esate? He stated that there are 91,000 militia now on the 
er. 


Mr. LEE of Maryland. I can not. I do not think that the 
source of these figures is arrived at by States. The quickest 
thing in the world and the most powerful in the United States 
are the railroad organizations of the United States, and the 
railroads have reported back to the military officials of the 
Government that they have transported 91,000 National Guards- 
men to the front. 
pee ORG Would not the War Department be likely to 

w 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. The War Department is where I got 
the information that there are 91,000 National Guardsmen on 
the border, and it bases that on the number of tickets bought 
and returned as used, single-fare tickets to the border. That is 
what the present information is based on so far as the men 
on the border are concerned. 

Mr. LODGE. It is a curious military source of information. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Yes, the civil accounting processes 
of the railroads seem to be ahead of the enumerating processes 
of the department. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does the Senator mean that the 
department does not know through its own report the exact 
number of men who have left their States to go to the border? 

Mr. LODGE. It is incredible. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And does not the department know 
promptly the number that arrive there? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If I may interrupt the Senator for 
just a moment, I will state to the Senator from Georgia that the 
War Department does know to a man how many are there. 
They have given me the information, but it is a sort of secret; 
they have requested me not to make public, for military reasons, 
the exact number of men they have on the border, but it is a 
matter that they know. 

Mr. LODGE. The figures have been stated here. : 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The figures have not been stated cor- 
rectly. I do not think the Senator from Maryland purports to 
give the figures exactly as the War Department gives them. 

Mr. LODGE, Of course, 91,000 railroad tickets means abso- 
lutely nothing. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The War Department know, because 
they advised me. = 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I repeat exactly what I had from the 
department day before yesterday on this subject and precisely 
as the department has the information, namely, that there were 


91,000 National Guardsmen transported to the front as based 


on the railroad tickets collected. That is the principal source 
of information on the subject, and there has not been time for 
the report to come in through the ordinary military channels. 
There is not any question about that so far as the information 
was given to me day before yesterday at the War Department, 

There are in addition to that 36,000—35,266 men, if the Sena- 
tor would like to have it a little more particularly—in camp 
waiting to be transported, according to the future determina- 
tion of the military authorities. So there are in camp and on 
the border 126,266 National Guardsmen. 

Mr. President, I want to continue the thread of my remarks 
about cutting down this available money in case the Guard 
are to be mustered into the service, or rather in case the Guard 
are to be ordered by the President under their oath to go into 
foreign service. z 

I do not think there is the slightest occasion for drafting 
the Guard into the service of the United States. I think the 
oath they have taken is sufficient if the oath has any meaning 
at all. For that reason there is no occasion for using the draft 
resolution passed by this body, but it may be necessary for 
the President, under the oath that the Guard has subscribed, to 
order them into Mexico for the repelling of invasion or under 
other authority assumed by the President of the United States, 
which authority the guardsmen have sworn to support. If 
that happens, and it looks as though the administration thought 
it might happen, with all these 91,000 men on the Rio Grande, 
for the Senate to reduce or omit the provision for this con- 
tingency is really to belittle the situation so as to have a 
possible bad effect upon the attitude of the Mexican people 
and the Mexican de facto government toward this country, 
and to have a bad effect on the work and discipline of the 
National Guard which is progressing with great rapidity and 
very satisfactorily under the present situation, which they be- 
lieve to be an actual one, which they believe to be sufficiently 
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important to have left their homes and left their businesses to 
take part in, and under which these men are conducting them- 
selves with credit to the organizations to which they belong and 
with honor to their country. For the Senate to come along 
now and say, this situation does not mean anything, is like 
saying, You are all still on the north side of the Rio Grande. 
We will take away any possible provision of pay that might be 
distributed on the theory that you might pass over. We proclaim 
by our legislation that you are not there for the purposes that 
you are apparently there for.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia: Mr. President, I do not understand 
how the Senetor puts that construction upon this language. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. The proposition is to take away the 
pay that can be given to the Guard in foreign servict. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not so understand it. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. On what page is that? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. On page 28. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I understand the amendment is to 
cut down the appropriation from $2,000,000 to $500,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hrrencock in the chair). 


That has been agreed to. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I asked to be heard on that propo- 
sition before it was agreed to. That is what we are talking 
about, at least that is what I supposed we were talking about. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
considered as an open question. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no disposition to preclude a 
discussion of the matter. I am perfectly willing to reconsider it. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. So the proposition before the Senate 
is to take the possible 10 per cent increase for pay of officers 
on foreign service out of this bill, the provision that has already 
been put into it by the Senate committee, namely, a provision 
of 10 per cent increase of pay for officers on foreign service and 
for National Guard officers when called or drafted into the 
service of the United States. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not so understand it. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator permit me to correct him. 
That is not quite what was proposed. The bill originally had 
for officers $250,000. The committee added the words “and 
for the National Guard officers when called or drafted into the 
service of the United States,” increasing the amount from 
$250,000 to $2,000,000. The chairman of our committee has 
reduced it to $500,000. The language is left exactly as it was 
and the whole $500,000 is just as much payable to the National 
Guard officers as to the officers of the Regular Army. It is a 
mere matter of whether $500,000 is enough, that is all. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. It is perfectly obvious that if the 
amendment as expressed by the Senate committee figures in 
line 24 of $2,000,000 is anywhere near correct, and we cut it 
down to $500,000, it is practically to take away the greater 
. of the provision so far as this appropriation is concerned. 

WARREN. It would take it away equally from the Regu- 
1 officers. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. It would take it away equally, per- 
haps, but the effect would not be equal upon these two forces 
on the Rio Grande. The Regular officers in the Regular regi- 
ments are there in the course of their regular business as sol- 
diers; and here are 91,000 men who are there for the special 
purpose arising under a call by the President, which special 
purpose has constrained them to leave their businesses and their 
homes to answer that call, and they are being disciplined with 
earnestness and sincerity by their own officers and by the very 
effective assistance of officers of the Regular Army. The whole 
procedure, so far as disciplining the National Guard is con- 
cerned, is going on with admirable success. The process is a 
fine one and it should not be struck at from behind, so to speak. 
It should not be questioned that they are there for an im- 
minent purpose by cutting this sum down in that way. If the 
Senate committee thought that these men were there for a pos- 
sible intervention a few days ago, the committee ought to leave 
the sum just as they fixed it when they had that thought. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I do not think I clearly 
comprehend what the Senator means by the expression which 
he uses. He says these men who are down there on the border 
think they are there for a real purpose, whereas the Senator 
does not indicate that they are not there for a real purpose 
but that if this amount of money is cut down the National 
Guard may think they are not there for a real purpose. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. In the opinion of the congressional 
power that cut the amount down. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. For what real purpose do the National 
Guard think they are now there? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. For the real purpose that was be- 
hind the President’s call in sending them there, which implied 
possible intervention in the affairs of Mexico. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. If I understand the Senator, then, 
although the real purpose of going across the border has been 
abandoned, still we ought to hold up in this bill—— 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. The Senator is assuming something, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. For the purpose of fooling the soldiers 
and make an appropriation so that they will not become de- 
moralized, as the Senator expresses it, when they find it is 
not the purpose to go across the border. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I just want to ask the Senator upon 
what authority does the Senator say the real purpose of the 
call has been abandoned? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not say it upon any authority, and 
I do not say it at all. I say the Senator, as it seems to me; 
intimates that there was a real purpose in sending them there; 
the Senator says it was to send them across the border. Now, 
he says if we cut down the appropriation it will prevent the 
improvement in the discipline of these men who are down 
there. I do not understand the process of ratiocination which 
is going on in the Senator's mind on that subject. If the men 
think they are there for the real purpose of going across, and 
if they are not going across, or if they do not think they are 
going across, I do not know why we want to appropriate on the 
basis that they are going across. It may be the Senator can 
make it clear to me. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. In the course of the public discus- 
sion of this whole matter of military preparations the word 
“ preparedness” has been used. I think the Senator from Con- 
necticut has been one of the Senators to use this word, and he 
said he was for preparedness, which is to do something in ad- 
vance, so as to be ready on an occasion. 

Now, when you have 91,000 troops on a frontier, called there 
for a possible special purpose, and all those troops have to do 
to initiate that purpose is to go across the Rio Grande, and 
when they go across the Rio Grande they will be paid 10 per 
cent additional, the Senator can not fail to see that there is 
an element of preparedness in appropriating pay in advance if 
they possibly have to cross. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator, if he will permit me, uses 
the mysterious and entangling phrase that all they have to do 
to carry out the real purpose is to go right across the border, 
That implies, it seems to me, that the real purpose is to go 
across the border. If that is the purpose, I am willing to ap- 
propriate liberally for it, but as long as they are not across 
the border, and if they are improving every day in discipline 
and training, being in camp on this side of the border, and if the 
amount suggested by the chairman of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee is enough to pay them, why does the Senator want to 
appropriate ou the basis that they are going to invade Mexico? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Does the Senator ask me that ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes; the Senator says that was the 
real purpose they were ordered down there for, as I understand 


him, 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. The Senator has misconstrued one 
statement I made. I did not say that to carry out the purpose 
of the call the troops must go across the border, but, in order 
to carry out the purpose, they have got to go across the border, 
if that purpose is intervention in Mexico. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Of course I agree to that, but I do not 
get much light on it. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. We can not intervene without inter- 
vening, in other words. The Senator will agree to that. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I will agree that if the purpose is to go 
across the border then to carry out the purpose we have to go 
across the border, but that does not give me any illumination. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. That purpose has been sufficiently 
shown. The President of the United States has ordered 91,000 
militia, at a very considerable cost to this country, to go and 
encamp upon the banks of the Rio Grande. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the Senator will permit me a mo- 
ment, I will state that the established law provides that officers 
on foreign service, and Mexican service would be foreign service 
just as the Philippines is a foreign service, shall receive 10 
per cent extra pay while engaged in foreign service. When the 
House appropriation of $250,000 was made it was made, as I 
stated yesterday, before the reorganization act was passed, be- 
fore the men had been called to the border. When the bill was 
in the Senate committee the reorganization act was passed and 
the National Guard had become federalized and had been 
called into the service of the United States. 

The situation on the border appeared to be acute. Whether 
or not there is going to be trouble there nobody knows; but 
any way we immediately got estimates from the War Depart- 
ment to cover a situation which might become a very serious 
one. When the situation changed and the difficulties there ap- 
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peared to be relieved, we again took the matter up with the de- 
partment. Congress does not want to appropriate a large sum 
of money which it is absolutely unnecessary to appropriate. 
It it were necessary for these officers and men to go into 
Mexico, then the $2,000,000 estimated for in the first instance 
would have been freely appropriated -by the Senate. We have 
again taken the matter up with the department, and they say 
there are no National Guard officers across the border, and, 
therefore, there will be no pay necessary for them. There are 
only a few Regular Army officers across the border; and the 
department advises us that the amount of $2,000,000 is more 
than is necessary for the purpose, and that $500,000 would prac- 
tically cover- the expense for the officers. I have, therefore, 
asked to lave the appropriation reduced in order to meet the 
conditions as they actually exist. It will be only a few months 
until the next session of Congress convenes. If the Army has 
to go across the border, if an increased appropriation will be 
necessary because the officers of the National Guard and the 
Regular Army in increased numbers may be compelled to go 
across the border, it will be very easy to appropriate for the 
additional expenditure which will be required; but to appro- 
priate more than $500,000 for this purpose now, would be simply 
appropriating money which can not be availed of. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, in the mobilization of 
the National Guard there have been evidences of a lack of 
promptness and efficiency in doing some very ordinary things. 
I am not going to specify what things were omitted to be done, 
but I am simply calling attention to this particular situation. 
Here is a situation so serious that the President of the United 
States has called 91,000 men from their homes and their business 
and has encamped them, apparently indefinitely, on the banks of 
the Rio Grande River, and the Senator from Connecticut, and, 
I am sorry to say, the Senator from Oregon, the chairman of 
the committee, look upon that situation as not implying the 
necessity for any further preparation for the contingency of 
those 91,000 men who have been ordered from their homes to 
the Rio Grande being marched across that river. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator from Maryland let 
me make a suggestion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. LEB of Maryland. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator from Oregon, the chair- 
man of the committee, as I understand it, wishes to leave 
$500,000 as extra compensation for officers in foreign service. 
That would be 10 per cent on $5,000,000; that would allow the 
Government to pay $5,000,000, as I read it, for officers alone in 
the foreign service. It would cover 10 per cent on $5,000,000 of 
officers’ pay in the foreign service. The amount that may grow 
out of any foreign service of officers will depend upon their 
number and the length of time they are in the service. As the 
chairman of the committee leaves it, it applies to the National 
Guard officers who are put in the foreign service, just as much 
as to any other officers who are put in the foreign service. I do 
hope that we shall not have over $5,000,000 to pay in the next 
12 months to officers in the foreign service. This will give 
$500,000, or 10 per cent on $5,000,000, of officers’ salaries in the 
foreign service, without reference fo whether they are the 
National Guard or the Regular soldiers. I do not see anything 
at all objectionable in that reduction. I think the first appro- 
priation of $2,000,000 sounded excessive. 

Mr. BRADY. And on account of the National Guard, the 
ehairman of the committee is perfectly willing to double the 
amount of the original estimate, which makes it $500,000 instead 
of $250,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. You double the House estimate; you 
give $500,000 merely to pay 10 per cent to the officers alone who 
are in foreign service. It would seem to me that the estimate 
of $2,000,000 was very excessive; that would be in the belief 
that we were going to pay $20,000,000 to the officers in foreign 
service. I do not think this settles whether the National Guard 
will cross the border or not; it does not settle anything. That 
is not our business at present. They are there. If they are 
needed, they will go aeross the border; and it seems to me that 
the committee is merely conservatively allowing for $5,000,000; 
but I hope it will not be half that much. 

Mr. BRADY. Even if it were necessary for them to go across 
the border, the $500,000 would be an ample appropriation to 
cover nny service they might render between now and the time 
when Congress again meets. I feel that the $500,000, as sug- 


gested by the chairman of the committee, is ample for all 
purposes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Let me suggest further to the Senator 
that the $2,000,000 would have covered the 10 per cent extra for 
an army of 250,000 for quite a length of time across the border. 


Mr, LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, of course I do not 
impugn nor do I defend the original figures of the committec. 
I assumed that the first figures of the committee were correct 
for the purpose had in mind. 

It is not only a question of pay, it is a question of further 
provision as to these National Guardsmen and the regular 
forces of the United States. Are you going to go on to supply 
the deficiency in arms, equipment, artillery, and everything 
else? Are you going to let them have mules, have the proper 
number of rapid-fire guns, or are you going to say, “ You are on 
the Rio Grande, but you are not to go across, and we will give 
you those guns and mules some other time”? This is not only 
a question of dollars, but it is a question of men; it is a ques- 
tion of rapid-fire guns; it is a question of the whole equip- 
ment of the National Guard. If this policy is accepted as pre- 
sented by the chairman of the committee now, this movement 
of 91,000 soldiers of the United States may be made less effective 
than it might otherwise be. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I do. 

Mr. BRADY. I do not understand why the Senator from 
Maryland insists that this provision applies especially to the 
National Guard. It applies equally to the Regular Army just 
the same as it does to the National Guard. 

When we come to the question of mules, supplies, and equip- 
ment I think the Senator will find that the committee has dealt 
very liberally along that line. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I hope so; but if the committee is 
going to commence to cut out everything that looks significant 
to these newly raised forces, we might just as well pass a reso- 
lution directing the President to call them home. We had better 
do that at once. I do not think these men on the Rio Grande 
ought to be called on to sacrifice their time and their business 
and then be treated in this way. I think they should be treated 
more seriously by the committee of the Senate. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land further yield? 

Mr. LEB of Maryland. Certainly. 

Mr. BRADY. The Senator from Maryland does not mean to 
say that the War Department is not in earnest in its efforts to 
protect our border? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Certainly not. 

Mr. BRADY. Or that it is not serious? 

Mr, LEE of Maryland. I am not talking about the War De- 
partment; I am talking about this amendment and what this 
amendment means. 

Mr. BRADY. The War Department says that this amend- 
ment as reduced provides for the proper amount, and we are rec- 
ommending that the War Department wants at this time just 
as well as what the committee want. 

Mr. LEB of Maryland. Well, Mr. President, as this money 
can not be spent unless the troops go across the border—the pro- 
vision is for what is called preparedness—and as there was an 
estimate from the department which the Senator from Oregon, 
the chairman of the committee, and the committee itself thought 
sufficiently serious to make them put this $2,000,000 in the bill 
on the basis that those men were there and were likely to go 
8 the border, we should now leave that appropriation in the 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
to this fact 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I do not know why the Senator from 
Maryland insists on appropriating $2,000,000 when it is abso- 
lutely unnecessary to do so, either for the National Guard or 
for the Regular Army. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I merely insist on that available ap- 
propriation, because the Senator from Oregon put it in the first 
amendment himself. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have explained to the Senator from 
Maryland why that was done. It was supposed at the time that 
the $2,000,000 appropriation was put in that all of the National 
Guard and all of its officers and all of the Regular Army and 
all of its officers might go into Mexico. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, has the Senator from 
Oregon any authority for saying that those soldiers are on the 
Rio Grande for no further present movement, and that they are 
not likely to go into Mexico? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think that as common-sense indi- 
viduals we are pretty well satisfied that they are not going 


Let me call the Senator's attention 
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there—neither the Regular Army nor the National Guard. 
Here is the fact about it: The amount carried as base pay in 
this bill, as reported out of the Military Committee and placed 
on the calendar on July 3, 1916, was approximately for 6,956 
commissioned officers and 126,241 enlisted men, which includes 
5,783 enlisted men of the Philippine Scouts. 

The amount to cover foreign-service pay of officers, which is 
the amount in discussion here, as submitted by the War Depart- 
ment, namely, $1,000,000, and the amount for enlisted men, 
numely, $3,000,000—that is on the very next page—were submit- 
ted on the assumption that about 55,000 enlisted men would be 
stationed in Alaska, in the Philippines, in China, and in Mexico 
for the entire year. So the Senator will see that this amount 
not only includes Mexico but covers the pay of the officers in 
the foreign possessions. -If no troops are to be stationed in 
Mexico, $300,000 for officers and $800,000 for enlisted men for 
the foreign service would probably supply all for one year. We 
have increased it; we have given an allowance of more than the 
War Department estimated by $200,000, practically double the 
amount. They say that $300,000 is enough to pay this extra 
10 per cent of officers for foreign service, and we have put it at 
$500,000. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. But I understand the Senator from 
Oregon to say that this suggestion of the War Department is 
based entirely on the idea that there is going to be no interven- 
tion in Mexico. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is based on the assumption that 
there is going to be no intervention in Mexico. 

Mr. LEB of Maryland. Exactly; or, in other words, on the 

assumption that we may go into Mexico 91,000 and more men 
have been put on the Rio Grande and are being kept there. 
Their time, their business, and all of their affairs are subordi- 
nated. But that is not the assumption at all, apparently. of 
the Senator, when it comes to putting in here a contingent 
appropriation. We have a lot of men who are on the frontier 
drilling earnestly, who are being disciplined and drilled with 
vigor by their own officers and by the very active concurrence 
of the officers and men of the United States Army out there with 
them ; and the Senator rises in his seat and practically tells them 
they are not there for what they are apparently there for, and 
that he will not even make this appropriation contingently ; that 
he will carry these men five days from their homes on trains and 
keep them down there for indefinite months or weeks; and yet 
this represents no possibility of service south of the Rio Grande, 
according to the Senator’s argument here this morning. 
_ Mr. President, I do not think that is wise. I do not think that 
that is preparedness. If it was proper to send those men to the 
Rio Grande, it is proper to provide for all of the contingencies in 
the event of their crossing the Rio Grande. It is proper pre- 
paredness that there should be money ready; that there should 
be food ready; that there should be ammunition and equipment 
and all other necessary things ready for that force to cross 
effectively over that river and intervene in Mexico—that is to 
say, if we are going to keep them there and there is a real 
necessity for intervention. That is the question. And I do not 
believe the Senate this morning—I do not believe that the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut, casually, or the Senator from Oregon, 
casually, or the small handful of Senators here in this Chamber 
now should take such action as practically determines indirectly 
the policy of the United States on this question. 

Mr. President, a great deal of money has been spent in send- 
ing 91,000 National Guardsmen to the Rio Grande, and a great 
deal of money will be spent in keeping them there; and I think 
we ought to get the benefit of that expenditure in two ways: It 
will have an effect upon the public mind in Mexico and it will 
have an effect upon the discipline of the National Guard, who 
are giving up their time to serve under the call of the Presi- 
dent. The full benefit from it should be obtained. I do not 
think that the Senate, by word or deed or implication, should 
suggest that those guardsmen are there with no possibility for 
further international service. I therefore oppose the reduction 
of this amount. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Lee] has taken occasion to indicate his opinion that 
he had supposed that I was for preparedness and, being so, he 
could not understand why I did not favor the appropriation of 
more money than I think is necessary for preparedness. Mr. 
President, my idea was, though, of course, I do not speak by 
the card, that the militia were ordered down there to do border 
duty. I supposed ultimately, if there should be intervention in 
Mexico, or war, and If it is possible for us to use them in a 
foreign country, they would take part in that campaign; but 
when the Senator says that these men are there apparently for 
a purpose, but are not there really for that purpose, I do not 
think he has any authority for making such a statement. If 
he assumed that all these men were to be sent right into Mexico 


in an active campaign that is his own responsibility; but I 
have not really been convinced that that was the purpose in 
ordering them down to the border, : 

I see no reason at all why we should now appropriate the 
sum of $2,000,000 when it was based, as the Senator from Ore- 
gon, the chairman of the committee, has stated, upon the as- 
sumption that at the time when the appropriatton was recom- 
mended these troops might be used across the border. If in 
the judgment of the committee the situation has changed, I do 
not see why we should, as a mutter of preparedness, as the 
Senator says, appropriate a good deal more money than ap- 
parently is necessary at present. If those troops shall have to 
cross the border, they will do so, and they will be entitled to 
pay for foreign service, and the Congress can appropriate for 
them any time, or the department, I presume, could pay them 
and send to Congress a deficiency estimate in December ‘next, 
which would be readily appropriated for. 

However, what I particularly objected to in the first part of 
the Senator's statement was that in some way the troops 
thought they were there for an invasion of Mexico, and, unless 
we continued to preserve that fiction or to keep them fooled 
with that idea, after we had abandoned it ourselves, by ap- 
propriating sums which would pay them if they did invade 
Mexico, the discipline of the troops was going to deteriorate, 
and that they were going to become demoralized. The Senator 
said that their discipline was now daily improving, but that if 
we did not appropriate this great sum of money, based, I think, 
on the theory that they were going to invade Mexico, their 
discipline would deteriorate. I can hardly believe that there is 
any militiaman who does not know .that, if he goes into service 
in a foreign country, he is going to be paid by this Government. 

I do not think the mere inclusion in this bill of $2,000,000 to 
provide for 10 per cent additional pay for foreign service is 
going to put any spirit into those troops which they do not now 
have when they are not engaged in foreign service. 

I am very thoroughly in favor of ample preparedness, and I 
think there can be no doubt that it will be forthcoming. If 
the Government calls upon these troops to perform any active 
foreign duty I think they will be paid for it; but there is no 
need now of appropriating money out of the Treasury which, in 
the judgment of the Committee on Military Affairs and of the 
War Department, is not going to be used, so far as we can see. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, this bill as reported from the 
Committee on Military Affairs of the Senate has enormously 
increased the appropriations made by the House, The delib- 
erations of the Senate committee took place during a period of 
acute crisis, when, so far as could be foreseen, there would be 
immediate occasion for active service of the military forces of 
the Government in a foreign country. It was upon that assump- 
tion and because of that situation that the War Department 
furnished the committee with new estimates, which were in- 
corporated in the bill, I think the committee were unanimously 
of the opinion at the time, irrespective of individual views, that 
under the circumstances the estimates should be accepted with- 
out question and acted upon in accordance with the require- 
ments of the time. Consequently, I am unable to recall a single 
item the amount of which was reduced or affected by the action 
of the committee, And the bill was reported as expeditiously 
as possible, because the emergency seemed to require it; con- 
sequently, the time given by some of us to many items of im- 
portance was not as great as otherwise would have been the 
case. For the moment I forget what the total amount of the 
House appropriations was. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, The total was $182,000,000. 

Mr. THOMAS, The chairman of the committee informs me 
that the total was $182.000,000. We have increased that amount 
to the sum of $330,599,010, the largest bill ever reported for the 
War Department, and I think the largest appropriation bill 
which this Congress, which has broken the record in that re- 
gard, has been called upon to consider. 

Personally I voted for many of these matters with much 
reluctance in the hope that the skies might clear away, and 
that before the Senate had occasion to act upon the bill, it 
would appear unnecessary to make these appropriations to the 
extent which was then apparently necessary. 

The chairman of the committee has informed the Senate that 
this hoped-for situation has materialized; the immediate crisis 
has passed away, and the sitnation upon the border is no longer 
immediately .menacing. The department, with a wisdom, for 
which it should be commended, has recognized the new con- 
ditions and has again reported to the chairman that, under the 
present situation of affairs, these larger appropriations are for 
the time unnecessary. 

Mr. President, while we do not always act upon ‘the theory, 
we yet recognize that our first duty is to the people of. this 
country, and I might say our first duty is to the people as tax- 
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payers, as purveyors of revenue, derived through the ostensible 
application of the principle of taxation and needed for the 
discharge of our public obligations. Consequently, our first 
duty, whenever we can reduce an appropriation with perfect 
propriety and safety, is to do so. We were to some extent, it 
may be said, in a state of war, at least upon the very edge of 
a breach with a bordering nation, when the sum of $2,000,000 
now under consideration was incorporated in the bill, to- 
gether with the succeeding sum of $6,000,000, which forms the 
subject of the next item, and which is kindred to the one now 
under discussion. 

Mr. President, the purpose for which the National Guard was 
mobilized is, I think, apparent. The public safety seemed to 
demand it. It was in no sense a declaration of war against 
Mexico; it was in no sense an act of hostility toward Mexico, 
beyond the fact that incursions into this country over the 
Mexican border and semiofficial notices served upon the com- 
manders of our troops beyond the border, making this move 
necessary, in the opinion of the Chief Magistrate of the coun- 
try, could be so construed; but the President’s declarations at 
the time and since then, all demonstrate that his purpose was 
one of precaution, and he would have been subjec: to very 
severe censure if under the circumstances he had done other- 
wise. Consequently, the call was made and responded to to the 
extent to which the Senator from Maryland has referred. It 
had the desired effect in a sense, because I believe that the 
swift decision of the President followed by the mobilization of 
the National Guard and tkeir transportation to the border 
accomplished all that could have been accomplished by a resort 
to arms and the consequent expenditure of treasure and the 
shedding of blood, At any rate, the attitude of the Mexican 
Government toward ours immediately changed and its acting 
head agreed at once to comply with the requirements of this 
Government, after granting its demand for the delivery of 
their prisoners. This was a summary recognition of our rights 
as well as an acknowleujement of our demands. That has been 
the situation since. 

The troops are upon the border, some of them are across the 
border, and the status quo will doubtless be continued until 
some satisfactory understanding may be reached between the 
heads of the respective Governments regarding our future rela- 
tions; failing in which, of course, the miliary arm of the 
Government becomes immediately effective and at the service 
of the properly constituted authorities; but everything indicates 
a peaceful solution of the controversy. 

In this situation the Secretary of War, through his subalterns, 
communicated to the chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs regarding th? appropriations in this bill and informed 
him that, owing to the changed conditions I have outlined, the 
amount of money, the appropriation of which the committee 
recommended is no longer necessary. The question is, Whether, 
notwithstanding this information, we are still to insist upon 
keeping in this bill these enormous amounts of money and pro- 
viding them notwithstanding we are officially assured that they 
are no longer necessary for the purpose for which they were 
originally designed. 

Now, I can conceive of no reason whateyer in justification of 
the position which is assumed by my friend, the Senator from 
Maryland, upon this subject. In saying that, of course, I do not 
mean to reflect upon his motives or upon his judgment, but I am 
unable to grasp the process of reasoning which under the cir- 
cumstances prompts the Senator to persist in enacting a meas- 
ure which means millions of dollars—and I speak literally—of 
additional burden to the people, when the department immedi- 
ately concerned tells us it is wholly unnecessary. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, SuHepparp in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator from Mary- 
land? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I want to ask the Senator two ques- 
tions. Does not the presence of 91,000 troops maintained on the 
Rio Grande convey anything to the Senator's mind in connection 
with the necessity for preparation and the possible use of these 
troops for the purpose for which they were sent there? And 
another question 

Mr. THOMAS. Let me answer that one first, 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. How far are we golng in cutting down 
this whole line of appropriations? Is this to be the first and 
only one, or how many similar appropriations are to be cut? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator's 
first question, the presence of 91,000 troops upon the border con- 
veys to my mind what I think it conveys to the mind of normal 
individuals everywhere, which is that that number of troops haye 


responded to the call of the President, have been transported 
there, and are there to remain subject to the orders of the 
Commander in Chief for any exigency that may arise. 

What on earth has that to do with this appropriation of 
$2,000,000? American soldiers have never yet served the coun- 
try and failed to receive the compensation provided for by the 
laws of the United States, and I do not think they ever will. 
Ours is the most generous of Governments, not only with regard 
to promptitude of payment but as well to the amount. With all 
due respect to the Senator's position, it seems to me to be a re- 
flection upon the morale and the patriotism of the members of 
the National Guard to say that their discipline will be affected 
because, forsooth, they can not see in the appropriation bills of 
the country enough money to pay them in the event they should 
be required to cross the border, which is not the case with the 
reduction. 

With regard to the second question, the chairman of the 
committee is more competent to answer it than am I. I hope 
there will be a substantial reduction in every one of the extraor- 
dinary appropriations proposed when confronted with a breach 
with Mexico. It should be done, because, Mr. President, without 
the emergency, they are unnecessary; and there will be plenty 
left, according to the opinion of the War Department, which 
ought to know, in the amounts to be retained in this bill to 
meet all existing or probable—indeed, I might say possible— 
conditions, 

Mr. President, this is the 22d day of July. We have been in 
session considerably over seven months. On the 2ist day of 
February, more than five months ago, the Germans began their 
famous drive against Verdun. It does not seem very long in 
retrospect. ‘Time always seems longer in prospect. But the 
incident which I mention serves to convey vividly to mind the 
fact that were we to adjourn on the Ist of August it will be 
but three or four brief months before we are again in session, 
and, of course, we can be summoned in extraordinary session 
at any time in the event an emergency makes it necessary. I do 
not think that emergency will occur. 

I am unable to comprehend the argument—although it may 
be my misfortune and not the fault of the Senator who makes 
it—that an appropriation originally agreed upon must be re- 
tained in a bill if we are to secure discipline among our troops 
upon the border or if we are properly to impress the Govern- 
ment with whose authorities we were in conflict with the idea 
that we are prepared at all times to maintain our position. If 
appropriations could have that effect upon the mind of the 
soldier, it would be deplorable. If they would have that effect 
upon the minds of the rulers of foreign Governments, we would 
not need an army at all. All that would be necessary would be 
to make the appropriations. 

This is simply a question of appropriation to finance the needs 
of the department according to the judgment of those who 
ought to know and whose business it is to know. I hope, there- 
fore, that the suggestions of the chairman of the committee will 
be carried out, and that this bill will be pared down to the 
lowest cent compatible with the public interest and the pubile 
safety. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, this question of pay 
for foreign service is, of course, one of the smallest items to 
be considered in connection with a general reduction; but there 
is no question that the whole country looks upon some part 
of this Government—some element here in the Senate, or some 
powers in the War Department, or some section of the invisible 
government—as hopelessly unable to prepare for military con- 
tingencies. : 

Mr. President, we have 91,000 men on the bank of a river. 
Certainly they were ordered there for the purpose of going 
across under certain contingencies; and yet the committee, ap- 
parently still spellbound by some hypnotic influence, can not 
make complete provision for the possibility of those men going 
across that river, though the men are being kept there on our 
side of the stream because of the possibility of its being neces- 
sary to send them over. 

There never was a better illustration of the inability of a 
legislative committee to grasp a military situation than this 
proposal of this committee, now revealed. Nearly 100,000 troops 
upon a river bank, carried there, five days’ journey from their 
homes on the average, and the committee assuming that it is 
impossible that they can go across the river, and consequently 
reducing all the provisions that bear upon the contingency of 
their crossing! It is simply a perfect illustration of legislative 
military mentality. The troops are on the river bank for some 
reason, The President of the United States ordered them to go 
there. They may be ordered to cross that bank into the for- 
eign country whose affairs are such that we may be compelled 
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to intervene at any moment; and yet the committee comes here 
and proposes to cut out much of the provision in this bill that 
would be necessary if those troops cross that river. 

Mr. President, no matter what the Senator from Connecticut 
muy say, or the Senator from Oregon, or the Senator from Colo- 
rado, it does not make any difference with the obvious fact. 
Here we have the men on the boundary line, and the legislative 
mind refuses to provide for the contingency of those men cross- 
ing that line. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does the Senator contend that if the ap- 
propriation is increased according to his view that would cause 
the men to go across? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Why, certainly not. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Or that reducing the appropriation keeps 


them from going across? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Certainly not. 

Mr. FLETCHER, In other words, the amount of this ap- 
propriation has not anything to do with the question of deter- 
mining whether those men are to go across the border or not. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Certainly not. I assume, however, 
that when 91,000 troops are ordered to a boundary line it means 
something. I assume that it was a sincere order, and that it 
has a significance, and that it represents the military possi- 
bility of their crossing that line. I say further, without fear 
of contradiction by anybody, that the War Department and 
the Military Affairs Committee should prepare for the con- 
tingency of those men crossing that line. That is what we call 
preparedness, and we may as well understand it now or to-day 
as at any other time—that if this committee can not prepare 
for 91,000 men who are on the Rio Grande, possibly to cross 
the Rio Grande, then the committee has not the military fore- 
sight to fulfill its duties to the country. 

You could not have a more perfect illustration of the attitude 
of some legislators in dealing with military questions. It is 
no wonder that Gen. Washington was harassed as he was by 
the Continental Congress. Here we have these gentlemen, per- 
fectly sane, highly respectable, worthy Members of this body, 
with a large force of troops actually encamped on the bank of 
the river. I am not arguing with the Senator from Colorado 
to increase the Navy. He, of course, voted here persistently yes- 
terday with that small group which could not see any occasion 
for an increase of the Naval Establishment of the United States 
as all the rest of us saw it. 

I am not arguing with the Senator on the theory that there 
is a possible naval danger presenting itself against this coun- 
try. But I am presenting to the Senator's mind an absolute 
fact, the 91,000 men now on this river; and I am asking the 
Senator from Oregon and the Senator from Colorado why they 
will not put provisions in this bill that will provide the com- 
plete and necessary equipment for those men to cross that 
river if the Chief Executive and the Congress so direct. Why 
are we so halting in our preparedness? There never was such 
a spectacle as this situation presents to tha Senate. 

Has the War Department ordered those troops to be returned 
to their homes in the United States? No. There they are on 
that river bank. Everything else, presumably, including their 
discipline, is going on as though they were to serve their 
country by crossing over for intervention in Mexico, if neces- 
sary; and yet the committee, with those men on that boundary 
line, being maintained there, and presumably to be there for 
three months yet, are coming in here and cutting out of this 
bill all of the provisions for preparedness for the entirely 
possible event of those forces being ordered to intervene in 
Mexico, ; 

I naturally ask the chairman of the committee how many 
and what other reductions he proposes of a similar nature on 
the contingency that those men on the Rio Grande are not to 
go over it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the personnel of the com- 
mittee and its mentality may be of a low order. It may be 
lacking in patriotism or entirely incapable of grasping the prob- 
lems presented to it, and it may be that the position which it 
here assumes subjects it to the reflections of the Senator from 
Maryland. Those in charge of the War Department may be 
similarly depraved. If so, it might be well to substitute the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maryland for the committee and also 
for the War Department, for the grasp and comprehension of 
this question which he assumes, and which may justify his 
reflections upon them, would eminently fit him for the discharge 
of the duties of both those positions, if, indeed, he is not the 


only man equipped to discharge their functions. The Senator 
has not sat upon the committee, however; and it is always much 
more easy to criticize than it is to construct. 

The statement which the Senator has just made—that the 
committee, with a large army on the border, is not willing to so 
legislate as to make it possible for them to perform their func- 
tions in the event they should be ordered over the river—is a 
bold assumption. It is in substance that unless we appropriate 
two millions for the increased pay of the officers—that is, guar- 
antee their increased pay in advyance—they may not cross over. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. The War Department ought to know some- 
thing about that situation—not as much as the Senator from 


‘Maryland, of course, but it ought to know something about it. 


It receives reports which the Senator does not, but which the 
Senator knows by instinct. It is thoroughly acquainted with 
the details of affairs. It informs us that this amount is all 
that is necessary. But the Senator places his word and his 
assumption in the most oracular way—his statement being 
characterized by that solemn emphasis of which he seems to be 
a master—on the basis that all these things are wrong, that 
they are disastrous, and that he alone, as censor-general of the 
situation, is competent to analyze and legislate for it. 

I want to say to the Senator, Mr. President, regarding my 
vote on the naval bill, to which he has referred in terms of dis- 
paragement, that I alone am responsible for the casting of that 
vote, and I am responsible not to him but only to my constitu- 
ency therefor. I have not questioned his vote, and he must not 
question mine. I believe in an increase of the Navy, but not in 
the increase which has been voted. I believe in giving all ade- 
quate financial support to the situation on the borders of Mexico. 
When the Senator comes in here and makes the statement first, 
in substance, that the Committee on Military Affairs is prac- 
tically imbecile, that the members of the committee do not 
understand and will not understand the situation, that they do 
not accept the logic of his position, and turns himself, therefore, 
into a censor not only of the committee but of the War Depart- 
ment, he is assuming a prerogative which ought to have more 
behind it than he has thus far manifested in his argument. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, of course, I disclaim 
what the Senator from Colorado has apparently put in my 
mouth—the statement or suggestion that the National Guard 
would not go over the Rio Grande unless this item of pay is 
provided for in advance. I said that that is one of the smallest 
items of this general policy of the committee, and I have asked 
the chairman to let us know, before we vote on this item and 
adopt this general policy, how much more he is going to cut 
down the provision for the National Guard on the theory that 
though they are on the Rio Grande, they are not there. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, may I interrupt the 


Senator? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator continues to say that the 
cuts are made on the National Guard. He knows better than 
that, Mr. President, and he is unwarranted in making any such 
statement. Every reduction that has been made in this bill 
applies as well to the Regular Army as it does to the National 
Guard. There never has been a committee in the Congress of 
the United States that has been more liberal in undertaking to 
provide for the defense of this country against any foe than 
the Military Affairs Committee of the Senate; and to have the 
Senator come in here and undertake to impugn the motives of 
the committee, and intimate that they are undertaking to in- 
jure the National Guard is wholly unwarranted. 

I do not care to state to the Senator in advance the sugges- 
tions for diminution in this bill that I am going to make; but 
if the Senator will remain here as attentively as he has so 
far, he will hear them stated as we reach them. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I want to suggest to 
the Senator that in my humble judgment no committee ought 
to take the position—of course I do not want to dictate to his 
committee 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator will not. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I certainly do, not expect to, nor do I 
want to have the committee dictate to me. I have some opinions 
upon the National Guard situation which, I imagine, differ en- 
tirely from the ideas of the Senator from Oregon and the Senator 
from Colorado about the National Guard. Of course the Senator 
ean refuse to say, if he sees fit, how far he is going to go in 
these reductions of money that would come to the National 
Guard, and I do not know what reductions he has in his mind, 
May I ask the Senator if he has filed 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I want to state again 


that there is no cut made in this bill with reference to the 
The Senator persists in making that state- 
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ment. What his purpose is I am totally unable to comprehend. 
There is no cut made anywhere in this bill affecting solely the 


National Guard. It affects the enlisted personnel of the Army 
and the officers both of the National Guard and of the Army. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, of course it is quite 
obvious that if the needs of the Regular Army have already 
been provided for, and they stand at, say, the figure 10, and you 
come along and provide an increase for the Regular Army of 
10 more, and at the same time give the militia or National 
Guard 10 more, and then you come along again with a reduc- 
tion, you cut both down 10, you leave the Regular Army with 
a provision, nnd you leave the National Guard with none. 
There are some provisions in this bill which, If they go out, 
will affect the National Guard and the Regular Army alike; 
but they would leave the National Guard without any provision 
whatever for certain lines of military equipment and develop- 
ment. That is what I should like to know; but if the Senator 
does not care to reveal to the Senate his general plan of re- 
duction, of course there is no way in which I can compel him 
to reveal it in advance of each item as it comes up. 

I want to say, however, that while this question of the pay is 
one of the smallest items involved, and while I do not think it 
will have the slightest effect upen the willingness of any 
guardsmen te go across the Rio Grande If the President so di- 
rects and the Congress so orders, yet it is the beginning of a 
line of reduction that may be very injurious to the present 
auspicious development of the National Guard of the United 
States, which I have recognized with joy, but which is an ab- 
solutely horrible thing to the gentlemen who favor centraliza- 
tion and who deplore the development of the State troops and 
the National Guard of this country. 

It is a constitutional question, in the main, of the greatest 
impertance. Here we have a group of men who have gone out 
from their homes and are now, more than 100,000 of them, re- 
ceiving instraction that the militia of Switzerland get in their 
first military experience. The militia of Switzerland are given 
65 days, every one of them, as a preliminary military expe- 
rience, and after that they are given as an annual and complete 
mobilization 10 or 15 days in camp every summer. Now, our 
National Guard has been called by the President, and they are 
getting a military experience that this committee was never 
willing to give them before. It has come about as a kind of 
accident, and I may say that it has come about in spite of the 
military policies ef the committee, for the committee has never 
been willing to develop the National Guard of this country as 
the national militia of Switzerland has been developed. 

When we are doing this kind of work, and starting out on a 
new kind of military policy, I think it is the duty of the Senate 
to follow the precedents of a republican form of Government. 
I think it is the duty of the Senate to respect the historical ex- 
perience and constitutional tendencies of this country, and 
when we are to adopt any form of military development to copy 
the form of military development of a republic like Switzer- 
land, rather than to adopt the concentrated military powers of 
the more imperialistic forms of government. That is why I am 
so strongly for the development of the citizen soldiery of the 
United States on the National Guard basis, 

It is a great constitutional crisis in this country, and I be- 
lieve that the enemies of the National Guard and the friends 
of centralized military power—for they are the same group— 
have received a blow that they never expected to receive, and 
will be a long time in recovering from, in this mobilization and 
patriotic action of the National Guard of the United States. 
It has been a great epoch in-our history, and it has an in- 
finitely more significant meaning than most people understand. 
The characteristics of a free people that maintain their liberties 
are in the hearts and nature of those people. The young men 
of this country answered the call of the President, jumped 
clear over all the obstacles the new law put in their way—be- 
eause the new law put more obstacles in their way than it 
helped their action—took this new oath without hesitation, 
doubling the years of service they were liable to render to their 
States and their country, and went down to the frontier, leav- 
ing their homes and their business without a question to an- 
swer to their country’s call. Far from being reflected on by 
the intimation of the Senator from Colorado that they will not 
go over the river unless their pay is guaranteed in advance, 
they should receive his congratulation, admiration, and ap- 
plause. 

Mr. THOMAS. 
misrepresent me. 


Mr. President, I do not wish the Senator to 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS. I stated that the only rational conclusion 
that I could draw from the Senator’s position was that he feared 


that they would not cross the river unless an appropriation bik 
provided for their pay in advance. That was my statement. 

Mr. LER of Maryland. With all due respect, that is the only: 
irrational conclusion that could be drawn from the argument. 
The question comes up along the whole line, and I object to this 
reduction of appropriation because it is against preparedness, 
and right in the face of the fact that we have got this great 
force waiting there on the boundary line, and the Senator will 
not make the preparation that their very presence on the bound- 
ary line would suggest as rensonable to any thinking mind. 

Mr. BRADY, Mr. President, I am hardly able to understand 
why the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Lee] insists that the com- 
mittee apparently attempted to take any advantage of the 
National Guard. As a member of that committee I think I can 
say without hesitation that every Member of the committee 
worked honestly and faithfully for the development of our Army 
as a whole, The great trouble in discussing this question of 
preparedness and mobilizing our National Guard and our Army 
is the fact that there is one party which seems to take the posi- 
tion that the National Guard should be placed in the front rank 
and receive more attention than the Regular Army. On the 
other hand, some take the position that the Regular Army should 
receive the special attention and care of the Government. Bia 

What the committee attempted to do—and 1 believe when this 
bill is considered and understood and written into law it will be 
decided that the committee did much to harmonize those two 
branches of our military force -aus to assist the National Guard 
in every possible way they could legitimately, and at the same 
time protect the interests of the Regular Army. We did write 
in this amendment the sum of $2.000,000 for the Regular Army 
and for the National Guard for the payment of the officers, and 
as the senior Senator from Georgia well said this morning, if we 
were to send our whole force across the Mexican line and keep 
it there until the next Congress meets we could not possibly use 
up the $500,000 that this committee has provided for that pur- 


pose. 

Why should we add this large sum to our appropriations at 
this time, then? I believe that in military affairs as well as 
civil affairs we should follow sane business lines, and that it 
would be absolutely useless for us to add to this bill $2,000,000 
for a certain purpose when, after a thorough investigation, we 
decided that we could not use more than $500,000, and in increas- 
ing this amount from $250,000 to $500,000 we increased it $250,- 
000, which adds as much for the National Guard as it does for 
the Regular Army. 

Therefore I must say that I think the remarks of the Senator 
from Maryland are not justified by the facts, and I sincerely 
hope that the Senate will approve the amendment as suggested 
by the chairman of our committee, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment to the amendment. H 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 28, line 2, after the word “service,” to insert: 

And for the National Guard enlisted men when called or drafted into 
the service of the United States, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, line 4, to strike out 
“$800,000 ” and insert “ $6,000,000,” so as to make the paragraph 
rend: 

For additional 20 per cent increase of pay of enlisted men on foreign 
service, and for the National Guard enlisted men when called or drafted 
into the service of the United States, $6,000,000. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to amend the committee 
amendment by making the amount $1,000,000 instead of 
$6,000,000. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. The amount appropriated by the 
House for this item should be on the theory that the presence 
of this force upon the banks of the river is sufficient to indicate 
to the committee and the War Department, or anybody else, 
that all steps should be taken and all provisions made to cover 
the contingency of their crossing the river if necessary to fully 
pater the duty which called them from their homes and to the 

der, 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, line 13, before “ $150,- 
500,” to strike out “ Three months’ additional pay to enlisted 
men reenlisting within three months” and insert For three 
months’ additional pay to enlisted men reenlisting within the 
period of three months from date of discharge from first enlist- 
ment. $150,500,” so as to make the clause read: 

For three months“ additional pay to enlisted men reenlisting within 
the peron of three months from date of discharge from first enlist 
ment, $150,500. 
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Mr. JONES. I wish to ask the chairman whether he has 
given consideration to a suggestion that there should also be a 
provision inserted something like this: 

And having passed an examination with a rating noted on his dis- 
charge not less than the lowest rating provided for in the organization 
from which discharged. 

I will say that has been suggested to me by a gentleman who 
seems to be very much interested in the provision, and he also 
suggested the amendment which the committee has put in the 
bill. I wondered whether the committee had considered that 
proposition or not. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not recall having considered it 
in committee. It is barely possible that we did. 

Mr. JONES. I do not know very much about this matter. 
This correspondent of mine says: 

I believe it would be in the interest of efficiency if this clause of the 
bill were amended so as to Re the payment of bonus of — 1 
months“ pay of a private soldier to all enlisted men who reenlist: 
within the period of three months from the date of discharge from the 
first enlistment. 

The committee has incorporated that in the bill. 

It might still further be qualified in the interest of efficiency of the 
service by requiring that every aspirant for this “ bonus“ pay should, 
before discharge, have been called upon to pass an examination for at 
least the lowest rating which is provided for in the organization in 
which he shall have served, such qualification to be noted on discharge, 

I ask the chairman of the committee, who knows much more 
about this than I do, if a suggestion like that appeals to him 
to any extent? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I can not see what effect the amend- 
ment would have, except to possibly prevent the reenlistment 
of some men who would like to enlist otherwise. 

Mr. JONES. The effect, I take it, would be that soldiers, be- 
fore their first discharge, would be a little more interested in 
fitting themselves for reenlistment in preparing to take their 
examination from the organization, required in order to secure 
such a rating, at least, not less than the lowest required by that 
organization. That is the only purpose I can see in it. 

Mr. BRADY. Will the Senator again read the suggestion he 
made? 

Mr. JONES. The suggestion would be this: After the word 
“ enlistment,” in line 13 of the amendment, to add: 

And ‘having passed an examination with a rating noted on his dls- 
charge not less than the lowest rating provided for in the organiza- 
tion from which discharged. 

In other words, I do not know just exactly what is the char- 
acter of the examination or what he is required to do in the 
different organizations; but whatever it is, a soldier contem- 
plating reenlisting would have noted on his discharge that 
he had at least passed with the lowest rating required by his 
organization. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Will the Senator state who his cor- 
respondent is and what is the purpose? I do not understand 
what the effect of it might be. 

Mr, JONES. W. L. Clark. I think the Senator knows him. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator might suggest it as 
an amendment, and it might go in and be taken up in con- 
ference. 

Mr. JONES. I was going to suggest that it might be put on 
the bill and might be considered in conference. I confess, as I 
said, that I do not know much about it. I do not know what 
the effect of it would be. This gentleman is very much inter- 
ested in promoting the efficiency of our Army. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I suggest that perhaps he wants to be cer- 
tain that those who want to reenlist are in a condition to re- 
enlist in the way of having a certificate when they are dis- 
charged that they are fit to be reenlisted. 

Mr. JONES. I think that is it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand the law now requires a re- 
examination, and that they can not reenlist without a reex- 
amination. It seems to me the amendment would be unneces- 
sary. 
Mr. BRADY. I think that would be covered by the amend- 
ment of the committee: 

For three months’ additional pay to enlisted men reenlisting within 
ae. poten of three months from date of discharge from first enlist- 
8 They could not enlist unless they passed a physical examina- 

on. A 

Mr. JONES. Here is another paragraph in the letter, which I 
will read. Mr. Clark says: 


The provision of current law under which this bonus is paid re- 
quires no particular efficiency from the enlisted men. Itis paid only to 
3 Who ey bave been discharged with the minimum character 
hat would permit reenlistment and, therefore, not particularly desir- 
3 ——.— Issioned cine ho ha de his rati 

noncommissioned officer who s made rating during his first 
enlistment period, In order to secure the three months bonus must be 
disrated by his company commander and discharged as a private, after 


which he may again, on reenlistment. be given liis rating. This is 
frequently done in order to induce the better class of men to remain in 
the service. 

I will offer this amendment, with the idea that if it goes to 
conference the chairman will look into it very carefully, and 
if he does not think it is a wise thing to do, of course, it will 
go out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 28, line 13, after the word “en- 
listment,” insert: 

And haying passed an examination with a rating noted on his dis- 


charge not less than the lowest rating provided for in the organiza- 
tion from which discharged. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, we had some little discussion 
here about the number of the militia on the border, I asked 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Ler] where he got the infor- 
mation. He said at the War Department, based on the number 
of railroad tickets sold. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator permit the 
amendment to the amendment to be passed on? 

Mr. LODGE. I am speaking to this amendment; I will be 
through in a minute. I found in the Chicago Tribune of 
Wednesday a very careful table made up from the reports of the 
different States where the militia is. It appears that there 
are 100,008 in the mobilization camps on the border, 59,204 in 
mobilization camps at home, and 14,323 not called out. I only 
put it in as a contribution to the information already furnished 
in-order to have it printed as a part of my remarks. It shows 
what I wanted to know. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Where militia is stationed, 


lization | lization 
State. camps on | camps at ean 5 
er. | home. = 


New England States: . | 
Maine. 


a oc cca OET AO 5 3 
New r e e 8 


West Virginia!.. 
North Carolina... 


888882 


j 
2222 
— 


“neg LE Lah Se oh Mi Oe ERO | 1,309 
4,60) | 


i000 | 339 
Chillortiia ako TATON NE SEER AEEA 1800 | 1,700 
Wate EEE AE PENTAS EE ANIRAA | 109, 008 | 59, 204 | 14,323 


No report receive. 


?Approximate. 
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Mr. LEE of Maryland. In this connection I would like to 
add that the figures I gave were received from the Chief of the 
Militia Division on the 18th of July. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In this connection I call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Massachusetts to the fact that the fig- 
ures which have been given are not correct. I have here a 
letter which I will read into the RECORD : 

War DEPARTMENT, 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFPICE, 
Washington, July 22, 1916. 
The CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 
United States Senate. 


Sim: In response to your telephonic request for a statement showing 
the organizations and thelr strength and stations on the Mexican 
border and in Mexico, which information is desired by you in con- 
nection with the pending Army bill, 1 beg leave, by direction of the 
Acting Secretary of War, to inclose herewith the desired information. 

It is to be noted that the War Department regards this information 
as confidential, particularly so much of it as relates to troops in 
Mexico, Fat it is sent to you for such use as you may find necessary to 
make of it. 


Very respectfully, P. MCCAIN, 


The Adjutant General, 

I would not put that into the Rxconb, but I am willing to have 
any Senator see it in a confidential way. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not press the Senator to put in anything 
confidential. We know roughly what the numbers are. The 
figures of the Senator from Maryland and those given by the 
Chicago Tribune on Wednesday, taken from the State records, 
do not differ materially. What I did want to get at was the 
number of the men by States, and that is given in the Chicago 
Tribune table, and I fancy it is not far out of the way, because 
it is derived from the States themselves. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Washington to the amendment of the 
committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, line 16, after the word 
“ misconduct,” to strike out $75,000” and insert “ $1,000,000,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

For six months’ pay to beneficiaries of officers and enlisted men who 
die while on active service from wounds or disease not the result of their 
own misconduct, $1,000,000. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to propose that instead of 
$1,000,000 there be inserted $75,000. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The committee to withdraw its 
amendment and let the appropriation stand at $75,000. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, line 18, after the word 
“ accidents,” to strike out “$10,000” and insert $100,000,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

For one year’s pay to beneficiaries of officers and enlisted men who 
die as the result of aviation accidents, $100,000, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask that the Senate disagree to the 
Senate committee amendment and leave the House provision as 
it was, $10,000, instead of $100,000, 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I should like to address an 
inquiry to the chairman of, the committee. The Senator from 
Massachusetts had printed as a part of his remarks a very in- 
teresting statement from a Chicago newspaper, in which I think 
the statement was made that some 50,000 troops of the National 
Guard are still in the training camps at home and some fifteen 
or twenty thousand more—— 

Mr. LODGE. Fifty-nine thousand in training camps at home 
and 14,000 not called out. 

Mr. PENROSE. In which he stated that some 59,000 troops 
are in the training camps at home and 14.000 have never been 
called out. Are there any data showing what States have not 
had their National Guard called out and what States are ap- 
parently unprepared on account of lack of numbers and are 
compelled to stay at home in the training camps? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I have not the information on that 
subject attached to the letter which I just read into the Rec- 
orp, but, of course, that information would be available at the 
War Department. 

Mr. LODGE. I only printed the table, but there were two 
pages of it in the Chicago Tribune giving reports from each 
State by which it will appear that these troops are on the 
border: 

IN MOBILIZATION CAMPS ON BORDER. 

New England States: Maine, 1,100; New Hampahtre, 1,000; Massa- 

chusetts, 151; Connecticut, 3,125; Vermont, 1,164; Rhode Island, 


Atlantic States: New York, 16,000; Maryland, 8,200; Pennsylvania, 
9,000; New Jersey, 3,871; Delaware none. 2 
Central States: Ohio, none; Indiana, 3,500; Michigan, 3,672. 


Central West: Tilin 8 Wisconsin, 3,600; Iowa, none; Min- 


nesota, 3,600; Missouri, 5,080; Kansas, 2,300; Nebraska, 1,800; South 
Dakota, pone; North Dakota, none. 

Southwestern States: Oklahoma, none; Texas, 3,500; New Mexico, 
1,000; Arizona, 1,100. 

Southern States: Vi a, 2,000; West Virginia, none; North Caro- 
lina, none; South Carolina, none; Georgia, none s Florida, none; Ken- 
tucky, none; Tennessee, none; Alabama, none; Mississippi, none; 
Arkansas, none; Louisiana, 500. 

Mountain States: Montana, 1,170; Idaho, 1,150; Wyoming, none}; 
Colorado, none; Utah, 807; Nevada, none. 

FP Speed Coast States: Washington, 2,105; Oregon, 1,800; California, 
Mr. BRADY. I wish to say that Idaho has furnished her 
full quota. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; so it appears. 

Mr. BRADY, One regiment, and our governor has tendered 
the services of another regiment. 

Mr. LODGE. Idaho has no troops in mobilization camps 
at home; the whole quota is out: 


IN MOBILIZATION CAMPS AT HOME, 


New England States Maine, none; New Hampshire, 500; Massa- 
chusetts, none; Connecticut, 900; Vermont, 290; Rhode Island, none, 

Atlantic States: New York, 6,000; Maryland, 134; Pennsylvania, 
2,000 ; New Jersey, none; Delaware, 1. 

Central States: Ohio, 12,500; Indiana, none; Michigan, 2,500. 

Central West: Tilinols, 2.000, Wisconsin, 200 Iowa. 3.250; Minne- 
sota, 1,000; Missouri, none; Kansas, none; Nebraska, none; South 
Dakota, 1,060; North Dakota, 1,100. 

Southwestern States: Oklahoma, none; Texas, none; New Mexico, 
goii States: Virginia 2,000; West Virginia, none; North Caro- 
lina, 3,000; South Carolina, 2,306; Georgia, 4,000; Florida, 1,255; 
Kentucky, 2,550 a proximately Tennessee, 2 500; Alabama, none; 
Mississippi, 306 ; nsas, 2,360; Louisiana, 1,500. 

Mountain States: Montana, none; Idaho, none; Wyoming, 625 ; Colo- 
rado, 1 ; Utah, none; Nevada, none. 

Pa: Coast States: Washington, none; Oregon, 1,000; California, 
none, 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator does not happen to have the 
total of those in camp? 

Mr. LODGE. Fifty-nine thousand two hundred and four. 
Then there are 14,323 that have not been called out. I think 
the figures are quite interesting. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, 1 think the figures are quite 
interesting. It shows that in one section of the country there is 
quite a percentage of home guards. Whether that is due to the 
inefficiency of the organization of the National Guard in those 
States or the difficulty of recruiting I am not informed, but I 
think that a good deal of light could be thrown on the situation 
if this matter, before the bill is finally passed, could be carefully 
looked in to. With the exception of Virginia, it would appear 
that none of the so-called Southern Atlantic States have sent 
any of the National Guard to the border, whereas States like 
Pennsylvania and the New England States, at very great incon- 
venience to the members of the guard and great distress to their 
families, have gone to the front and sent their full quota. 

If the National Guard can be made a force which we can rely 
on in time of emergency, it seems to me we ought to be able to 
count on it in every State of the Union, and we ought to know 
where the weak points are and why they are weak. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I wish to say in this connection that 
some of those figures strike me as inaccurate from my own 
knowledge. I received a letter in the last few days showing 
the situation in regard to the Florida Guard. I know they have 
one regiment of 1,100 men in camp now who answered very 
quickly to the call. There were some difficulties there that they 
overcame with great rapidity. 

Mr. PENROSE. Is the regiment the Senator referred to on 
the border? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. It is in camp in Florida. 

Mr. PENROSE. Of course, it is a home guard. 

Mr. FLETCHER. They have been mustered into service. 
They are in training in camp at Black Point, near Jacksonville, 
and have been ready to go except that some equipment has been 
lacking in the way of shoes or other supplies, something of that 
sort. They expected sometime ago that they would be ordered, 
and they were all mustered into the regular service. 

Mr. PENROSE. They are, on the face of it, not prepared in 
the case of an emergency. Other States sent their guards 
within 30 days to the Mexican border. I do not doubt the gal- 
lantry and bravery of the National Guard of Florida, but ap- 
parently the guard is not prepared and other States are called 
on to make the sacrifice. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt 
him? 

Mr. PENROSE. I am through. 

Tai PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maryland has 
oor. 
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Mr, LEE of Maryland. There was a delay in getting the 
necessary equipment for these troops. One regiment in Mary- 
land responded in 48 hours, less than that, and they went into 
camp and were kept there seven days before they received the 
additional equipment necessary for the new recruits that they 
were authorized to get and bring with them. 

Mr. BRYAN. The Florida troops were in camp within 48 
hours after they were called out. 

Mr. PENROSE, I do not see how the National Guard 
Mx. LEE of Maryland. I want to complete this statement. 

Within 24 hours after the equipment was delivered to the First 
Maryland Regiment they were entrained by their quartermaster 
and off for the border, 

We understand that there was a great deal of difficulty in 
getting equipment out of the place where it seems to have 
been packed. It was, so to speak, engorged in the arsenal at 
Philadelphia. It was a mere accident. I believe; but a gentle- 
man who is possibly related to the Senator from Pennsylvania 
was the commanding officer there, Maj. Penrose. It seems that 
the railroads, possibly the great railroad in the Senator’s State, 
were not able to supply the cars quickly enough to get all this 
equipment out of the one great arsenal where it was kept. It 
was a great mistake to have kept all this necessary equipment in 
just one arsenal. It should have been at distributing points 
where it could have been handled more promptly; but, of course, 
the National Guard had nothing to do with that. That was the 
policy of the War Department, or of the Congress, or whoever 
provided for all this equipment being concentrated in one place 
in the Senator’s State. 

Under those. circumstances, of course, there ought to be in- 
quiry, and there ought to be a readjustment, and there ought to 
be a following up of this thing so that these delays will not 
occur in the future. The Senator is quite right about that, but 
I do not think any guardsman or any National Guard officer is 
to be criticized in the least in connection with the greater part 
of these delays. All the criticism, if such criticism is to be ex- 
pressed, must be expressed with reference to the War Depart- 
ment and antipreparedness legislation, the national end of the 
situation. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President, I listened to the remarks of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, and I did not understand that he 
was criticizing the National Guard in any manner. 

Mr. PENROSE. Not at all. 

Mr. BRADY. I am frank to say I am somewhat surprised 
at the statement the Senator makes relative to the forces that 
have not been called out. It seems to me that every man in the 
South Atlantic States is more acclimated and really better 
adapted for the service on the frontier and the border than the 
man farther north. As an illustration I call attention to my 
State. They have been in camp on the border for some days, 
and, while I am not saying it in a boasting manner, I desire to 
make the statement that one of the commanding officers of the 
Regular Army stated the fact that they were the only regiment 
that had appeared there fully equipped and ready for service. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask the Senator if it is not a very good 
way to get them acclimated to send them down on the border 
and let them camp there, to have the experience of that climate 
and get accustomed to it before there is any occasion to go into 
the country. Is not that a good way to acclimate those who 
are not acclimated? 

Mr. BRADY. I fully agree with the Senator, and our boys 
there are getting acclimated. I have no doubt in the world but 
that whenever the time comes and the Florida force is needed 
they will be there, willing and ready to render service to the 
country, But I am glad to see an honest effort by every State 
to comply with the law. It is a new law, requiring new regula- 
tions. If the law had been on the statute book for a year or 
two at the time the troops were called out, the conditions would 
have been entirely different. Under the old system, with only 
the Regular Army to supply, it was perfectly natural that these 
goods should be stored in some large place like Philadelphia. 

Now we have a new law, the equipment is furnished, and, in 
my judgment, in the States they can mobilize in the future very 
much easier than they could at this time. 

What 1 want to see is more of a harmonious spirit between 
those who represent the National Guard in the discussion of 
these matters and those who represent the Regular Army. We 
are all trying to do the best we can. I think we have done 
splendidly. and I am proud not only of our National Guard but 
of our Regular Army and our Regular Army officers and our 
National Guard officers. They are each und every one making 
every honest effort to serve the country and to serve it well. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Brapy] is entirely correct in stating that I do not intend to 
criticize anybody. I simply want to find out where the weak 
link in the chain is, 


The Senator from Maryland puts the blame on the Philadel- 


phia Arsenal. I intend immediately to have this matter care- 
fully investigated and find out just how far the arsenal is to 
blame for the National Guard of Florida remaining in Florida 
in a training camp when it ought to be on the border. 

I only mention Florida not in any invidious way, because 
apparently every other South Atlantic State, with the exception 
of Virginia, is in the same situation. 

The Philadelphia Arsenal situation seems to have had a local 
effect which is unfortunate. When this question of prepared- 
ness came up for discussion the original proposition, as I under- 
stand it, was to set aside the National Guard in the national 
preparedness program, and a great outcry arose from the 
officers of the National Guard that they should be considered a 
part of the national preparedness program, and they were so 
connected with it. 

In a very few months after that had been decided we detect 
remarkable weakness in certain parts of the country. I have 
been in receipt of a great many letters lately from some people 
who declare that the National Guard never ought to be called 
out for duty of this kind. How that may be I will not argue 
at present. Anyone who has picked up a Washington news- 
paper in the last two or three weeks can not fail to have ob- 
served the fact that the National Guard of the District of 
Columbia is apparently held here at home in training camp 
because it can not recruit a hundred men or more to complete 
the minimum number—not the full complement—which they 
must furnish before the Government will consider them fit to 
be sent to the border. It is an extraordinary and lamentable 
condition, Mr. President, that the National Guard of the Dis- 
trict is unable to recruit that very small number of men to 
make up the minimum required by the Government. 

I think it would be quite interesting to know—and I shall take 
pains to ascertain the fact—whether, in addition to defects in 
the management of the arsenal at Philadelphia, which is an 
agency of the National Government and not in any way a local 
concern, there has been any difficulty in filling the minimum 
number of the various companies and regiments of the National 
Guard in those States which are apparently staying at home 
for indefinite periods; whether it is impossible to recruit them 
to the number required by the Government. Perhaps the Sena- 
tor from Florida could inform me whether or not the National 
Guard in Florida is recruited up to the full number required 
by the Government. 

Mr. BRYAN. I can inform the Senator from Pennsylvania 
that it is. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am glad to hear it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will say further, Mr. President, since 
Florida has been mentioned in that connection, that the only 
dissatisfaction in Florida has been that only one regiment was 
called forth. The regiment which was tendered by the governor, 
as I understand the procedure to be, was the Second Regiment. 
It was assembled within 48 hours. The dissatisfaction has been 
that the First Regiment was not also called out. They have 
been clamoring to get into camp and to get mustered into the 
service. The only trouble we have had is the insistence of the 
First Regiment that they ought to be called out, whereas there 
has been only a call for one regiment. 

Mr. PENROSE, Can the Senator from Florida inform the 
Senate why only one regiment was called out in Florida, while 
in other States the whole guard was called out? 

Mr. FLETCHER. My understanding is that the department 
only called for a certain number of the National Guard in each 
State. Is not that the case? They have not called for the 
whole guard, but they have only called for a certain number, 
and that was based on the number required. As I have stated, 
but one regiment was apportioned to Florida. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the discussion as to the 
mobilization and some of its defects and the incidents and diffi- 
culties attendant upon it, which have been mentioned in the 
course of the debate in the Senate this afternoon, tempts me to 
comment very briefly upon it, particularly when I hear refer- 
ence made to the Philadelphia Arsenal. Reference has been 
made to the difficulty in getting supplies from that arsenal. 
The discussion of that matter brings up the entire question of 
how the equipment of the reserve forces of the United States 
shall be stored and distributed in time of need. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
New York yield to me for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I have seen it stated in the Army 


and Navy Journal that the commanding officer of the New York 
National Guard made requisition in advance, and also that 
Gen. Sadler, of New Jersey, did so, and that they were refused 
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those requisitions on the ground that only a certain number 
could be allowed by the national authorities, 

Mr. WADSWORTH, I shall come to that in just a moment, 
Mr. President, 

The custom has been to issue to the National Guard units of 
the different States sufficient equipment to supply the men who 
are on the muster rolls, or at least to supply the number of men 
constituting the maximum peace strength. All surplus equip- 
ment of all kinds—clothing and ordnance—has been kept in the 
arsenals of the Federal Government. For the Department of 
the East the Philadelphia Arsenal has been the central store- 
house, according to my information. In that arsenal the sur- 
plus equipment sufficient to supply the units up to war strength 
has been kept in great bins, in packages or boxes or bundles, 
labeled, addressed, and ready to be shipped by freight or ex- 
press, as the case may be, to the units of the National Guard in 
the Department of the East, should they be called into the field, 
accompanied by an order to recruit to war strength. 

It is true, as the Senator from Maryland [Mr. LEE] has said, 
that the National Guard authorities for some time past have 
been requesting und urging the Federal Government to change 
that system and to permit the storage of the war-strength 
equipment in the armories of the units rather than to hold it 
back in the central arsenal at Philadelphia. I am informed that 
in reply to that request the department gave it as its opinion 
that the Regular Army officials had no legal authority to place 
that surplus equipment in the hands of the National Guard 
officers. I know that the National Guard officers of New York 
offered to build special storerooms in the existing armories in 
which the Federal officer could deposit this surplus equipment 
and himself lock it up and seal up the contents, so that it would 
still be within the possession of the Federal Government, to be 
issued when the unit was raised to war strength upon a call. 
That solution of the problem, however, did not meet with favor 
at the hands of the Division of Militia Affairs, or whatever 
authority in the War Department has charge of that matter. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. WORKS. A few days ago I saw a statement in the news- 
papers—which can not always be relied upon—that some regi- 
ments of the New York National Guard were so poorly equipped 
that they were kept out of the sight of the governor of the State 
when he was making an inspection of the guard. Does the 
Senator from New York know how much of truth there was 
in that statement? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, in reply to the Senator 
from California, I will state that I personally have no direct 
knowledge of the condition of that particular regiment, but from 
my general knowledge of the National Guard and its condition 
now, I have not the slightest faith in the accuracy of that state- 
ment; and I see in this morning’s paper that it is specifically 
denied. 

Mr. WORKS. I had not seen that; but I was wondering, 
if that condition were true, who should be held responsible for it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There have been conditions approach- 
ing that which have been due entirely to the difficulty imposed 
upon those units in suddenly recruiting to war strength, and 
the additional fact that the clothing for those recruits was at 
Philadelphia instead of in the armories for instant distribu- 
tion. 

Mr. BRADY. Where it should have been. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is where it should have been. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York permit me to make an inquiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator from New York is making a 
very interesting statement, which I know will throw much light 
on this subject; but before he proceeds, I should like to ask him 
why, if this equipment is all stored away in bins and labeled—I 
suppose with the address of The Adjutant General, or proper 
authority of the National Guard, in the different States of the 
Union—why has there been this extraordinary delay in the 
eases of Florida, South Carolina, and North Carolina? Why 
have they not yet received their equipment from the Philadel- 
phia Arsenal? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I can not answer a ques- 
tion going into such detail as that. I do not know what the 
difficulties were in shipping the equipment to Florida. It may 
have been by reason of some mix-up in the requisition made by 
the Florida oflicer, or It may have been by reason of sume failure 


in addressing the packages correctly or some unavoidable delay 


upon. railways. It is almost impossible to state definitely just 
what that trouble was. There has been trouble of that kind in 
a greater or less degree in nearly all the States. We had some 
7 1 in New York, and the reason for that, I think, I can ex- 
plain. ž 

No Regular Army oflicer, in my judgment, is to blame and I 
know of no National Guard officer who may be justly blamed, 
but certain contingencies were not calculated in advance, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator from New 
York for just a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator from New York realizes 
that in reference to depositing equipment, uniforms, and so 
forth, with the National Guard, the difficulties that have con- 
fronted the War Department usually have been that the guard 
have no place in which to keep such equipment. Some of the 
National Guard of the country have not the armory space or 
they have not sufficient armories for the purpose—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is very true, Mr. President. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, With the result that, if the Govern- 
ment were to deposit the equipment locally with the National 
Guard, it would be lost, just as has been the case in many in- 
stances in the past. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. A sense of proportion must be used in 
deciding whether or not a National Guard unit has a proper 
place for storing Government property. It has possession of an 
enormous amount of Government property, anyway, even if the 
unit is only at peace strength; if it has a proper place in which 
to store it, I can see no objection to having the Government 
store the war strength equipment with it, and it should be left 
to the discretion of the regular officers having charge of ord- 
nance and supplies of that sort to decide for themselves whether 
or not the Seventh Regiment of New York, for instance, is able, 
in its armory, to store Government property for war strength. 
If it is not, they need not put it there. But scores of units in 
scores of States have ample facilities in their armories. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I fully agree with the Senator from 
New York about that, but does he think that under the law, as 
it is now, the War Department has discretion to put such prop- 
erty where it pleases? It might be done under a proper statute ; 
and I think such a statute ought to be enacted, but I question 
whether it has the authority now. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Whether they have the authority to put 
the war strength equipment in the possession of the National 
Guard units is a very grave question. The New York Guards- 
men made the suggestion that they would build inside the ar- 
mories a store room for war-strength equipment and allow a 
Federal officer to put it in there and lock it up and seal it him- 
self, so that only he could open it in the event a unit was called 
out and raised to war strength. But in any event, the law 
should be amended so that the Regular Army officers, at least, 
would have the discretion of placing the war-strength equipment 
close to the units which must have it in the event of a call being 
issued by the President. The result of the present system in all 
the States has been a very considerable delay in getting the 
equipment to the mobilization camps. 

In this connection, I may say that the question of mobilization 
camps has never been worked out, so far as I am advised, either 
by the War Department or by very many of the National Guard 
organizations in the States, It is an impossible task to throw 
18,000 or 20,000 men, as the State of New York has attempted 
to do, upon a pfece of ground over night and have a water supply 
ready for them instantly. It takes a long time to drive the 
wells, if wells are necessary, to lay the pipes, to build the roads, 
and to bring about the improvements which are absolutely neces- 
sary in a semipermanent camp which is to accommodate 18,000 
or 20,000 men and 7,000 horses and mules. That number of 
men and that number of animals consume about as much water 
as a fair-sized city. 

One of the handicaps of this mobilization has been that many 
of the units have had to stay at their armories three or four 
days or a week because the mobilization camp was not ready; 
and, as the order came like a flash of lightning out of a clear 
sky, so far as preparing mobilization camps is concerned, it is 
unjust to blame anybody for the delay that occurred; but in 
the future, in my humble judgment, we must take into con- 
sideration the proposal that the Federal Government shall have 
under its jurisdiction and control a sufficient number of per- 
manent mobilization camps throughout the United States where 
troops can be sent in winter or in summer. If this mobiliza- 
tion had taken place in winter, we would have heard a very 
different story. The difficulties which would have been en- 
countered in such an event would have been enormous. No 
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ordinary camp ground in the Northern or Western States could 
have been used if freezing weather had prevailed, because the 
water supply would have been frozen and would have been put 
out of commission. In the present,movement we have had some 
of these difficulties; and I think there is one great consolation in 
the situation, and that is the opportunity we have had to dis- 
cover the shortcomings and defects of the system. As a matter 
of fact, I think it has surprised a great many people, and sur- 
prised‘ very pleasantly many connected with the War Depart- 
ment, that the mobilization has gone forward as smoothly as it 
las and that troops who were comparatively green, whose 
numbers were only at peace strength, and who had no equip- 
ment in their possession for war strength, have been able to get 
to the border in such a short time. Should another such occa- 
sion arise, I feel quite sure that the War Department and the 
National Guard, acting, as they have acted in this instance, in 
perfect harmony, with the best of feeling, will make an even 
better showing. s 

We must remember when we try to compare mobilization in 
the United States with mobilization in France and in Germany 
that conditions are very different and that the difficulties here 
are vastly greater. This country is enormous in extent, and to 
think that we can ever mobilize 2,000,000 men or 3.000.000 men, 
as Germany and France did, in 36 or 48 hours is ridiculous. 
In the present instance we are sending men 1,800 and 2,000 
miles away from their home stations, distances which are abso- 
lutely unknown abroad. 

Furthermore, in this mobilization no great effort was made 
for speed. The trains which carried the troops from the East- 
ern States to Texas were limited in speed to 30 miles an hour 
because they were of mixed equipment. The organizations had 
to carry their horses in stock cars, while the men themselves 
were in day coaches or tourist sleepers. That makes a mixed 
train, and the regulations provide that no such train as that 
shall exceed 30 miles an hour in speed. If you add to those 
cars the flat cars, the gondolas, and the cooking cars, you get a 
mixed train, which is difficult to handle, and with which speed 
can not be attained. 

In connection with the question of cars, I desire to say that 
there has been a great deal of discussion of the character and 
style of equipment which has been furnished the men for their 
transportation. We must remember that there are something 
less than 600 Pullman tourist sleeping cars in the United States, 
and nearly all of them in ordinary times are west of the Missis- 
sippi River. The Government attempted to get all of those 
Pullman tourist sleeping cars from the far West and send them 
to the far East, where the bulk of the troops were stationed. 
The result was that there were not enough Pullman tourist 
sleeping cars to carry the men. 

The only iota of criticism that I would make in this con- 
nection is that when it became apparent that they could not 
get the tourist sleepers for the men, they took day coaches, 
which, of course, they had to take, and issued an order that 
the day coaches should be loaded three men to a double seat. 
That made it impossible for the men to stretch out and lie down. 
Had the order been for two men to a double seat, each man at 
least would have been able to have stretched out a little and 
to have obtained some rest. A 24-hour journey or a 36-hour 
journey for troops in day coaches, even under crowded condi- 
tions, of course, involves a degree of hardship which soldiers 
must expect to undergo; but when you lengthen the time to 
5 days, 24 hours a day, with no chance to lie down comfortably, 
you are inflicting a hardship on the men which injures their 
health and efficiency when they get to the end of the line where 
their work is to be done. I think the only definite mistake, if 
I may venture an opinion—and I do not say it in a spirit of 
hostility at all—the only definite mistake that has been made 
in this entire mobilization to which a finger can be pointed is 
that regulation that three men should be assigned to a double 
seat in a day coach. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to state to the Senator that 
when I went West as u yonng man in 1876 we sat just in that 
way. Two young fellows sat on one side and put their feet 
atross on the opposite seat, and the other sat on the opposite 
seat and put his feet between the other two, and we slept com- 
fortably in tnat way on a journey of 3,000 miles, 

Mr. WORKS and Mr. BRADY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
has the floor. Does the Senator yield, and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from California, 


Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I can remember very well the 
time when soldiers were mighty glad to be permitted to lie 
down in uncomfortable freight cars. I have had that experience 
myself, and it is my opinion that the experiences of the National 
Guard in the present movement do not compare with the hard- 
ships the soldiers had to undergo during the Civil War. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, there is no question 
about that. Any person who has studied the history of the 
Civil War knows that the soldier had to put up with conditions 
which the modern soldier knows little of. A modern soldier is 
treated with a degree of care and supplied with conveniences, 
for living and equipment of which the soldier of 50 years ago 
did not know; but I may say that in the recent movement of 
troops there was no great national emergency, apparently; and 
it is economy, when there is time to obtain reasonable con- 
veniences, to obtain them in order to conserve the health of the 
men. That was my sole object in pointing out the situation 
arising from assigning three men to a double seat in a day 
coach for five days. = 

Mr. WORKS and Mr. WARREN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two Senators have addressed 
the Chair. To whom does the Senator from New York: yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. WORKS. I agree entirely with what the Senator has 
said; and I think the Government ought to take the best pos- 
sible care of its soldiers. I was only comparing the experiences 
of soldiers of the earlier days with those of the present day. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The comparison is perfectly correct and 
accurate. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. ~ 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the Senator from New York 
is doing the Senate and the country a great service in explain- 
ing, as he has done, some of the occurrences and conditions in 
connection with the recent mobilization of our National Guard 
troops, and, as there seems to be a kind of symposium now on 
concerning the movement of troops, I should like to say a word. 

I agree entirely with the Senator that in this day of civiliza- 
tion we ought to try to have tourist sleeping cars, so that every 
soldier may sleep every night; but where they can not be fur- 
nished—and very often they probably can not be—as the Sena- 
tor says, the troops should be treated so that they can stretch 
out and partially lie down in the coaches. 

I recall that in my service in the Civil War I never saw the 
inside of a passenger car during my service. When we re- 
turned home from Louisiana, by river part way and by rail from 
Cairo, Ill., to Pittsfield, Mass., we were in cattle cars; and if 
we undertook to lie down, we, of course, had to lie on the floor, 
and some of the company would lie down while the others stood. 
The train was only stopped once in each 24 hours for our ac- 
commodation, in some lone spot along the line, usually at a 
point to which we had wired ahead to get fresh bread and 
fresh meat. In spite of the conditions, however, we did not 
complain. The country was in its extremity and it was poor. 
The railroads, for that matter, also were poor, and their equip- 
ment was miserable. I have an idea that to-day the soldier 
who is called upon, if it were necessary, would submit to the 
same treatment as we endured; but, Mr. President, there are 
always a lot—I will qualify that and say there are always a 
few in every command, and they are usually those who have not 
lived so very well at home—who will always find fault with the 
food and with the accommodations, and nearly always they have 
access to certain newspapers. Therefore when we hear about a 
complaint being made, it is well for us to wait until we know 
the facts. I thank the Senator for allowing the interruption. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, there has been very 
little complaint, and I want it most thoroughly understood 
that in anything I have said here this afternoon in connection 
with the use of day coaches I have not occupied the rôle of 
complainant on behalf of anybody. I imagine it is a pretty 
safe statement to make that no great body of American troops 
has ever been moved as comfortably as the men in the present 
mobilization have been moved. X 

Mr. WARREN. Never in the world. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I imagine it is a safe statement to 
make, that no troops in any other country have ever been 
moved more comfortably than the Ameriean troops have re- 
cently been moved to the border, considering the distance and 
the climate to which they have gone. As compared with what 
we accomplished, or failed, rather, to accomplish, in the Span- 
ish-American War, this movement is a remarkable success. 
There is no comparison between the Spanish War conditions 
and the conditions of to-day, as affecting the methods by which 
we have mobilized and moved these men. 
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To-day the lot of the enlisted men is infinitely better than dur- 


ing the Spanish-American War. For instance, we must not 
forget when we make comparisons, particularly when we are 
thinking of the health of the men, that every man who has gone 
to the border is a typhoid immune. There was not one im- 
mune in the Spanish War, and thousands died of typhoid. 
There can be no typhoid epidemic in any camp on the border, 
for every man has had the typhoid prophylactic. 

I think the Medical Corps is infinitely superior in all of its 
operations. The clothing of the men is infinitely better than 
the clothing given to the men in the Spanish-American War; it 
is of much better material, and is better made. It will be 
remembered that in the Spanish-American War every volunteer 
from the States was armed with a single-loader Springfield 
rifle using black powder, while his enemy was armed with a 
magazine Mauser using smokeless powder. To-day every sol- 
dier who goes out is armed with what is believed to be the best 
military rifle in the world. There is no comparison in that 
respect. -Every article of the equipment has been worked out 
as the result of years of careful study by Regular Army oflicers. 
The Army shoe is supposed to be the best military shoe in 
the world as the result of tests conducted year after year with 
shoes actually fitted to the men. 

The equipment furnished and all the conveniences and safe- 
guards thrown around the men to-day are Infinitely superior to 
those furnished and thrown around the soldier at the time of 
the Spanish-American war, and the country should be congratu- 
lated on what has been accomplished in the 18 years since the 
Spanish-American War. There will always be room for im- 
provement, We never will reach perfection. Particularly, will 
we never reach perfection so long as we rely entirely upon the 
volunteer system of recruiting armies; but that is the American 
spirit, apparently, and we shall have to rely upon it for the 
time being. We ought to be proud of the spirit in which the 
men all over the country have responded to the call and sacri- 
ficed their business and their interests to show that they wanted 
to be, and were in fact, soldiers of the United States; and I 
think we should all be gratified at seeing how smoothly, com- 
pared to the old days, the movement has proceeded and how 
successfully the mobilization has been attained. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President, the very interesting and in- 
structive remarks of the Senator from New York [Mr. Waps- 
WorTH] emphasizes the point which I have previously suggested 
to the Senator to-day, namely, the necessity for cooperation be- 
tween all the departments of the Army as well as hearty coopera- 
tion on the part of the States of the Union. 

I am proud of the fact that New York mobilized and sent her 
quota of men to the border quickly and in such a splendid man- 
ner that it is a credit not only to the State of New York but to 
our Nation as well. There has never been a time in the history 
of this Government when a State in so short a time mobilized 
the same number of troops that New York mobilized and sent 
them 2,000 miles and placed them successfully in camp ready 
for action. 

They have set a good example; they had many difficulties to 
overcome; and I want to use this as an illustration to show that 
what we need and all we need to do in this country is to work 
in harmony—to have team work between the National Guard 
and the Regular Army. If we do this, we will most surely accom- 
plish the purposes intended by the enactment of this law. 

It has not been such a great while since this law was written. 
It has not been such a great while since the President attached 
his signature to it; and yet we find, as quoted and placed in the 
Recorp by the Senator from Massachusetts, that we have to-day 
in the mobilization camps on the border 100,008 National Guards- 
men, and we have at mobilization camps at home 59,204 National 
Guardsmen—nearly 160,000 men mobilized and ready for action 
inside of 60 days. That is something that every American citizen 
should be proud of. š 

Referring for a moment to the condition at Philadelphia. it 
seems to me that that can not occur again, and is a condition 
which is unavoidable at this time, for we have in the past consid- 
ered the National Guard or the militia as belonging exclusively 
to the States, with no control by the National Government except 
to be called out in time of war or invasion. We passed a new law. 
We attempted to, and I hope we did, bring the National Guard 
under the direct authority of the National Government. Con- 
ditions naturally have changed, and instead of keeping all our 
supplies at Philadelphia, as we have done in the past, we will 
do just exactly as the Senator from New York suggests, we will 
distribute them around with the different units of the National 
Guard, and then, when the call comes to arms, they will be 
ready to receive the supplies that they should receive, and we 
can mobilize in the future in one-fifth of the time that we 
mobilized on this occasion, 


We must also take into consideration the distances that we 
have to travel. Take New York: Why, sending an army from 
New York to the Mexican border is like taking an army from 
France through Belgium and Germany and those other coun- 
tries clear over into Russia. We must also admit that we be- 
came just a little bit hysterical. We imagined that we were 
going to have a war overnight, or some of our people did, and 
that they must mobilize on the moment. But that was not really 
necessary. We realize now that we might have taken these 
troops and moved them by daylight and never run a car at 
night and have placed them on the border in plenty of time. It 
was an unforeseen condition that confronted us and it was 
handled well. 

It seems to me, with the showing that we made, both with 
our Regular Army and the members of the National Guard, 
that we should be satisfied with results and realize that we 
can not in a moment or in a few days or in a month, for that 
matter, organize a great army such as we have organized with- 
out having some mishaps, some delays, and some disappoint- 
ments. But we have done very well. 

We are going on, determined in the end to secure a National 
Army that will be a real defense to this country. I hope, and 
I earnestly believe, that by cooperation, instead of villification 
or misunderstanding, we can get together and have a splendid 
Army, consisting of our Regular Army as our first line of de- 
fense and our National Guard as our second line of defense, 
each cooperating with the other, governed only by one thought 
and ambition—the defense of our country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, after line 15, to insert: 


For additional clerks in the field on account of the muster into the 
service of the United States of the National Guard, $50,000. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Philippine 
Scouts,“ on page 29, line 23, before the word “lieutenants,” to 
insert “second,” so as to make the clause read: 

Sixty-five second lieutenants, at $1,700 each per annum, $110,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I did not know that we had dis- 
posed of the amendment in line 16, page 28, and the amendment 
in line 18, page 28; but all I wanted to do was to ask the chair- 
man a question in regard to the word “ beneficiaries,” in line 14, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Washington that the Senate rejected those two 
amendments of the committee, and the items stand as they 
were in the House bill. 

Mr. JONES. Of course, the word “ beneficiaries” is in the 
House text, and I want to know whom it would cover. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They are the persons designated by 
the officers or enlisted men to receive this money in case any- 
thing happens to them. 

Mr. JONES. Can the officer designate anybody to reccive 
this money? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JONES. A stranger? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Members of his family, his widow, 
or his mother. 

Mr. JONES. But this does not say so. Could he designate 
some stranger? 

Mr. WARREN. Is that as to the payment in case of death? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. An officer or a man, when he enlists, states 
the party to whom he would wish it to go. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Under the law, in case anything hap- 
pens to him 

Mr. WARREN. The law provides for that. 

Mr. JONES. But can he give it to anybody he wants to? 
Can he give some of this money to a stranger? 

Mr. WARREN. It is given to those that the deceased had 
already provided that it should go to. 

Mr. JONES. I know; but does the law require that it shall 
go to certain members of his family, or certain next of kin, or 
certain dependents upon him, or can he turn it over to some 
friend? í 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will give the Senator the statute on 
that subject. 

Mr. JONES. That is what I wanted to get. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is section 1061 of the military law: 


Gratuity : Hereafter, immediately upon official notification of the 
death from wounds or disease contracted in line of duty of any officer 
or enlisted man on the active list of the Army, the Paymaster General 
of the Army shall cause to be paid to the widow of such officer or 
enlisted man, or to any other person pervious designated by him, 
an amouat equal to six months’ pay at the rate received by such officer 
or enlisted man at the date of his death, less 120 in the case of an 
officer and $35 in the case of an enlisted man. m the amount thus 
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reserved the Quartermaster's De 


rtment shall be relmbursed for ex- 
penses of interment, and the residue, if any, of the amount reserved 


shall be pee subsequently to the 5 person. The Secretary of 
War shail establish regulations requiring each officer and enlisted man 
to designate the proper person to whom this amount shall be paid in 
case of his death, and said amount shall be paid to that person from 
funds appropriated for the pay of the Army. 

That is under the act of May 11, 1908. 

Mr. JONES. I take it, then, that this word “ beneficiaries ” 
would cover those parties; but it seems to me rather peculiar 
that even under that law a man could designate simply a friend 
to whom this should be paid. Of course I understand that it is 
not contemplated to try to change that. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
subsistence of the Army, on page 32, in line 12, after the word 
“That” to insert “ hereafter,” and in line 20, after the words 
„Marine Corps,” to strike out 513,000,000 and insert “and 
for the National Guard when called or drafted into the service 
of the United States, $27,377,000,” so as to make the proviso 
read: 

Provided further, That hereafter the officers and enlisted men of the 
Navy and the Marine Corps shall be permitted to purchase subsistence 
supplies at the same price as is char, the officers and the enlisted 
the Army; and the officers and the enlisted men of the Arm 
shall be ea to purchase subsistence supplies from the Navy an 
Marine Corps at the same price as is charged the officers and the 
enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Cor and for the National 
Guard when called or drafted into the service of the United States, 
$27,377,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to ask that the committee 
amendment be modified by reducing the amount from $27,377,000 
to $20,000,000. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator why he makes that recommendation. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is based on supplemental esti- 
mates made by the department. The department says that 
827.377.000 

Will provide subsistence for the er ye Army and first increment, 
and, including Philippine Scouts and civilian employees, a total of 
133.960 men and all other 8 of the appropriation for one year, 
the amount required for this purpose being $13,686,500. The amount 
remaining, $13,690.500, will subsist the National Guard called into the 
service of the United States, estimated at maximum strength, viz, 
238,088 enlisted men, to December 41, 1916. 

We have not that number of men, and we. have made a cut 
in the original estimates to meet the actual number of men 
in the service; that is all. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, of course I am con- 
sidering the contingency of the possibility of crossing the Rio 
Grande. The Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortrH] used 
a very admirable expression just now in talking about the delays 
in distributing the supplies. He said the contingency of dis- 
tributing these supplies was not prepared for in advance. Now, 
of course, if you have supplies and if you have troops and your 
whole military system is gotten together on the theory that you 
will have the contingency of using them—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
just a moment? I did not mean to be misunderstood in that. 
When I said that that contingency had not been prepared for in 
advance, I did not mean to give the impression that anyone was 
to blame. The law apparently prevented the distribution of the 
equipment to the Army. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. That is just what I am talking about. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘The law should be amended. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I am talking about the law and the 
men that make the law. Now, the contingency of crossing the 
Rio Grande is apparently to be ignored in these appropriations. 
It is a much more probable contingency than the need for quickly 
handling these supplies in the Philadelphia Arsenal was at any 
given time in the past. Here we now have the troops on the Rio 
Grande. They have to go either north or south. They can only 
go two ways, and it is a reasonable contingency that should be 
provided for, the possibility of their going south and engaging 
in war or in intervention in Mexico. 

Are we to keep on pursuing this policy of not providing for 
reasonable contingencies, or a reasonably probable contingency? 
That is the question. I want to ask the Senator if the reduc- 
tion which he proposes is based upon the theory that the troops 
certainly are not going to be used across the Rio Grande? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr, President, we have made these 
recommendations on the estimates of the War Department, 
based on the conditions as they are, not as they may be 6 
months from now, a year from now, or 10 years from now, 
but the conditions as they are to-day. 

When all of these estimates were made by the committee, 
the committee went the Limit in order to give the department 
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the amount they had estimated for as necessary to provide for 
the absolute defense of our country and our people. Now, when 
conditions change —and they have changed our committee does 
not feel, and the War Department does not feel, that we ought 
to appropriate an immense sum of money which there is not any 
chance in all human probability to use. If we do cross this 
stream that we have attended on down there in Mexico for a 
while, it is only about three months until Congress convenes 
again, and all the moneys that are needed can be appropriated 
in a deficiency bill. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I think the Senator 
makes it perfectly clear that the reduction he proposes is based 
on the theory that the contingency of crossing the Rio Grande 
is not to arise. His arguments, his statements, clearly indicate 
that fact—that he recommends to the Senate, in the name of 
his committee, that there shall not be food for the Army pro- 
vided for, or eyen appropriated for, in advance as preparedness 
for this contingency. We are going right straight along with 
the Philadelphia Arsenal plan of making no provision for con- 
tingencies, and make that the rule of our military unprepared- 
ness. 

I do not want to make myself disagreeable to the Senator 
and have him feel that I am attempting to coerce him or his 
committee. I am simply trying to talk about this subject as I 
see it, and trying to avoid the mistakes that have been perpe- 
trated in the last few days, right in this mobilization, and trying 
to get an appropriation here, before Congress adjourns, that 
could be expended to supply this Army with food if it had to 
cross the Rio Grande. I do not see how any man with any 
degree of caution in his make-up can say that the contingency 
of an Army crossing a river upon which the Army is already 
encamped ought not to be considered and provided for by the 
lawmakers of the country. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me say to the Senator that the 
amount of $20,000,000 that we propose to appropriate here will 
support the Army for six months whether they cross the river or 
not. That does not make any difference. If the Senator will 
notice, the original estimate embraced an appropriation for 
National Guardsmen amounting to 238.938 men. We have not 
got them. In other words, the estimate was made for 238,000 
men. We have cut it down now because we have not got that 
many men, and are not likely to have them. So that there is 
plently of money appropriated in the $20,000,000 to keep them 
for six months, no matter whether they are in Mexico or in 
Texas. ` 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, the contingency of 
crossing the river is not limited to the force that is camped on 
the river. If any of those troops go over that river, you may 
be perfectly sure that there will be a great many more thou- 
sands and tens of thousands go over that river than are camped 
on it to-day. The contingency is a large one that faces this 
country. Just as surely as those 91,000 or 100,000 men are 
camped on the Rio Grande, there is the possibility of their cross- 
ane it. The very fact of their being there expresses the possi- 

lity. 

Now, if they go over that river, it is not a question of 100,000 
men; it is a question of many hundred thousands of men. I 
would deplore it more than probably any man here to see those 
troops pass over that river, because I believe that if they do 
pass over there all of our high pretension as to not being a 
conquering nation and not interfering and taking property or 
the territory of our neighbors will fall down. I believe that if 
the emergencies of this situation compel a war between this 
country and Mexico, all of our high-sounding aspirations about 
not acquiring territory by arms will vanish away, and that the 
blood lust of battle will make us do as most nations do under 
such circumstances—conquer and hold. 

So I hope, Mr. President, that our troops will not pass over 
that river on this occasion; but I do say that it is a reasonable 
contingency, and I do deplore the lack of reasonable fore- 
sight on the part of the committee in not providing for the 
contingency which actually faces 91,000 or 100,000 troops now 
camped on the border and possibly many thousands more. 

The whole situation suggests a contingency to be provided 
against. I do not think it lies in the mouth of any man, in 
view of the experience we have just had in distributing the 
clothing to these troops—the delay in putting shoes and shirts 
on these men—to say that we shall go ahead in this kind of 
policy which, as the Senator from New York just now reason- 
ably said, is a failure to provide for contingencies in advance. 
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That is what I am talking about here. I do not want to irri- 
tate the Senator or the committee, but I do not see how he or 
any other man, with all these troops on the Rio Grande, can 
ignore in this bill reasonable preparation for the contingency 
of those men crossing that river. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Oregon to the amendment 
of the committee, which will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out, in the com- 
mittee amendment. $27,377,000” and insert “ $20,000,000." 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
„Regular supplies, Quartermaster Corps,” on page 34, line 23, 
after the word “thereto,” to insert “including, when spe- 
cifically authorized by the Secretary of War, the cost of frriga- 
tion: Provided, That the accounting officers of the Treasury are 
hereby authorized and directed to remove any suspensions or 
disallowances in the accounts of Capt. Sam Van Leer, Quarter- 
master Corps, United States Army, for expenditures made in 
connection with the establishment of an irrigation system at the 
Fort Keogh Remount Depot, Mont.,” and on page 35, line 9, after 
the word “ reports,” to strike out “ $8,700,000" and, insert “and 
for the National Guard when called or drafted into the service 
of the United States, $17,071,123,” so as to read: 

For seeds and implements required for the raising of fo at re- 
mount depots and on military reservations in the Hawaiian an Philip- 
pine Islands and fur labor and mses incident thereto, including, 
when specifically authorized by the tary of War, the cost of irri- 
8 Provided, That the accounting officers of the Treasury are 

ereby authorized and directed to remove any nsions or disallow- 
ances in the accounts of Capt. Sam Van Leer, Quartermaster Corps, 
United States Army, for expenditures made in connection with the 
establishment of an irrigation system at the Fort Keogh Remount Depot, 
Mont.; for straw for soldiers’ bedding, stationery, typewriters and 
exchange of same, including blank books and blank forms for the Quar- 
termaster Co certificates for disc soldiers, and for printin 
department o; and reports, and for the National Guard when call 
or drafted into the service of the United States, $17,071,123. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move to modify the appropriation as 
made by the Senate committee, and instead of “ $17,071,123” to 
insert “ $12,000,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The SecreTARY. On line 11, page 35, in the committee amend- 


ment, it is proposed to strike out “ $17,071,123” 


Mr. LEE of Maryland. 
state in the Recorp that this is simply a continuation of the 
same policy of not providing for the reasonable contingencies 
in advance; and I object to it, as I object to these other reduc- 


tions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 36. line 23, after the word 
“days,” to insert “as additional school-teachers during the 
school term at post schools,” so as to read: 

Incidental expenses, Quartermaster Ci : Postage ; cost of telegrams 


orps 
on oficial business received and sent by officers of the arn © extra 
y to soldiers employed on extra duty, under the direction of the Quar- 


rmaster Corps, in the erection of barracks, quarters, and storehouses, 
in the construction of roads, and other constant labor for periods of not 
less than 10 days; as additional school-teachers during the schoo! term 


at post schools, and as clerks for post quartermasters at military posts, 
— for overseers of general prisoners at posts designated b, e War 
Department for the confinement of general prisoners, and for the United 


States disciplinary barracks guard. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
“Incidental expenses, Quartermaster Corps,” on page 38, line 
15, after the word“ department,” to strike out “ $1,900,000” and 
insert “and for the National Guard when called or drafted into 
the service of the United States, $2,373,400,” so as to read: 

For the shoeing of horses and mules; chests and issue outfits; and 
such additional expenditures as are necessary and authorized by law 
in the movements and operations of the Army, and at military post 
not expressly or ge to any other department, and for the National 
Guard when called or drafted into the service of the United States, 
82.373.400. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, line 25, after the word 
“ discharge,” to insert “ Provided, That hereafter when an en- 
listed man having 10 or more years’ service in the Army is dis- 
charged on account of disability incurred in the line of duty, 
transportation of his authorized change of station allowance of 


baggage from his last duty station to his home in addition to 
other travel allowances fixed by law may be authorized by the 
Secretary of War,” so as to read: 

Transportation of the Army and its supplies: For transportation of 


the Army and its supplies, including transportation of the troops when 
moring either by land or water, and of Their baggage, including the 


cost o cking and crating; for transportation of recruits and recruit- 

—— ee of 8 Sor. 9 between 3 9 res 
for trave owance to enlist men on 

charge’ Provided That hereafter when an enlisted man having 10 


or more years’ service in the Army ts discharged on account of disa- 
bility incurred in the line of duty transportation of his authorized 
change of station allowance of baggage from his last duty station to 
his home in addition to other travel allowances fixed b lee may be 
authorized by the Secretary of War: of persons on their discharge . — 
the United States disciplinary barracks or from any place in which 
they have been held under a sentence of dishonorable discharge and 
confinement for more than six months, or from the Government Flos- 
ital for the Insane after transfer thereto from such barracks or place, 
o their homes (or elsewhere as they may elect), provided the cost in 
each case shall not be greater than to the place of last enlistment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
“Transportation of the Army and its supplies,” on page 42, 
line 1, after the word “Oceans,” to strike out “$12,000,000” 
and insert “and for the National Guard when called or drafted 
into the service of the United States, $38,441,504,” so as to read: 

For the purchase and repair of ships, beats, and otber vessels re- 
quired for the transportation of troops and supplies and for official, 
military, and garrison p ; for ex ses of sailing public trans- 
ports and other vessels on the various rivers, the Gulf of Mexico, and 


the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and for the National Guard whe 
called or drafted into the service of the United States, $38.441 504 * 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I desire to have “ $25,- 
000,000 ” inserted in place of “ $38,441,504.” I understand that 
it is only necessary to modify the committee amendment by 
suggesting that that be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Secretary. In the committee amendment it is proposed 
to strike out “ $38,441,504" and in lieu thereof to insert 
“ $25,000,000.” : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendinent was, on page 42, line 21, after the word 
“employees,” to strike out “$1,750,000” and insert “and for 
the National Guard when called or drafted into the service of 
the United States, 82.500.000.“ so as to make the clause read: 

wate, dings "and premte at tach mhitary posts and eee 
— Train ERF sitnation 8 utre it to be brought 8 88 


the installation and extension of pea ay within buildin 


whe 
same is not specitically provided rute 


or in other appropriations: for the 
urchase and repair of Gre apparatus, including fre-alarm systems; 
‘or the disposal of sewage and expenses luctent thereto, including 
the authorized issue of toilet paper: for rs to water and sewer 
systems and plumbing within buildings; and for hire of employees, and 
for the National Guard when called or into the service of the 
United States, $2,500,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. ; 

The next amendment was. on page 43, line 18, after the word 
“reasons,” to strike out “ $12,000,000” and insert “and for the 
National Guard when called or drafted into the service of the 
United States, 820.280.000.“ so as to make the clause read: 

Clothing and camp and garrison equipage: For cloth. woolens, ma- 
terials, and for the purchase and manufacture of clothing for the 
Army, for issue and for sale at cost price according to the Army 
Regulations ; for paraat for clothing not drawn due to enlisted men 
on discharge; for altering and fitting clothing and washing and clean- 
ing when necessary; for equipage, including autho issues of toilet 
articten, barbers’ and tailors’ materials, for use of general prisoners 
confined at milita posts without pay or allowances and applicants 
for enlistment while held under observation; isxue of toilet kits to 
recruits upon their first enlistment, and issue of housewives to the 
Army ; for expenses of packing and handling and similar necessaries ; 
for a suit of citizen’s outer clothing, to cost not exceeding 810. to be 
issued upon release from confinement to each prisoner w has been 
confined under a court-martial sentence Involving dishonorable dis- 
charge ; for indemnity to officers and mer of the Army for clothing and 
bedding, etc.. destroyed since April 22. 1898, by order of medical 
officers of te Army for sanitary reasons, and for the National Guard 
when called or dra! into the service of the United States, 820.280.000. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to change that amendment 
to 816.000.000.“ I move to strike out “ $20,280,000" and to 
insert $16,000,000." 

The PE“SIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 


ment will be stated. 
The Secretary. In the committee amendment on page 43, line 


20, it is proposed to strike out ‘ $20,280,000 ” and in lieu thereof 
to insert $16,000,000." 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, this seems to me to be 
especially objectionable, because all of the shortages and delays 
in the equipping of these troops, or, at least a large part of 
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them, have been in connection with this question of clothing 
and camp and garrison equipage. If these troops may cross 
the river, and the other thousands cross with them, you can 
not go into the market and buy clothing and equipment in a 
twinkling. It is just the same lack of preparation, the same 
lack of foresight. with reference to a probable contingency, 
that has been exhibited as a matter of legislative omission 
before. I very strongly object to a reduction of this equip- 
ment, which must be supplied in an emergency, when we have 
these troops facing an emergency, as they stand to-day. 

I do not want to interfere with the orderly progress of this 
bill, but I am really very doubtful of the propriety of a reduction 
in connection with clothing and equipment being put through 
here without a vote or a call of the Senate, 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. LEB of Maryland. Certainly. 

Mr. WEEKS. I want to ask the Senator how he accounts 
for the fact that the troops of some States were thoroughly 
equipped and ready for service, and the troops of other States 
were not? Is it not the fault of the States that their National 
Guardsmen are not ready, rather than the fault of the National 
Government? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I have understood that 
ue difficulties in getting the equipment were the same every- 
where. 

Mr. WEEKS. There was no trouble in Massachusetts. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. If that is the case, the Senator must 
admit that he did not increase the number of the troops on call. 
The Senator knows that 65 men to a company was the limit for 
which equipment could be furnished by the United States. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, they were recruited up to that 
strength under the old organization. Massachusetts sent 7,000 
men to the border, within 10 days of the call, thoroughly 
equipped; and it seems to me that if the Senator will take 
the trouble to investigate he will find that to a considerable 
extent the lack of readiness is to be placed on the States rather 
than on the National Government. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. The Senator was not in the Chamber 
when I referred to a statement in the Military Journal of the 
fact that both the adjutant general of New York and the 
adjutant general of Pennsylvania asked in advance for this 
equipment. I think the Senator from New York [Mr. Waps- 
wortH] just now stated that his State offered to build special 
places to receive equipment in advance, and they could not get 
it because it was against the law. As the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WaApswortH] very wisely said, there had not been 
any provision made for the contingency of increasing the guard 
and calling them into the service of the country. 

Now, that is just what I am talking about, Mr. President. 
The guard existed for the contingency of being called. The 
whole military system of the United States should recognize 
the possibility of that contingency; and right now, with these 
91,000 or more guardsmen upon the Rio Grande, the Senator 
from Massachusetts, as a member of the Military Committee, 
is here backing up these amendments, which cut down the 
equipment of the guard and ignores the fact that 100,000 men 
on the line of a great river have been summoned there with the 
possibility of intervening in the affairs of the next country, 
and the possible contingency of these forces crossing the river 
upon which they are encamped is one for which the Senator 
from Massachusetts is unwilling to provide, 

Now, Mr. President, I say—and in saying it I fear I rather 
irritate the chairman of the committee and the Senator from 
Colorado and the other gentlemen responsible for this lack of 
legislation, this lack of providing for contingencies—you can 
not ignore the fact that those soldiers are on that river. You 
can not ignore the fact that they may go over that river. That 
is a military contingency for which this body ought to provide, 
and this body ought not to agree to the committee recommenda- 
tion of striking down the provision for clothing and camp and 
garrison equipage that should be available for these men in 
case of the contingency of their crossing the river. 

The estimate was made on that theory. There can not be any 
misunderstanding on this subject, It is not a question of pay; 
it is just a question of the absolute essentials of the existence 
and efficiency of these troops, and it will be absolutely needed 
in the contingency that they are ordered to go into Mexico. 

Mr. President, this is a rather serious proposition, and I 
am going to ask the Senator to pass over this item, as I do not 
want to interfere with the general progress of his bill and let 
nae 8 go over until there is a larger attendance of the 

nate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection to having it go 
over upon the Senator’s request, I want the Senator to be 


assured that while I may be heated once in a while in our little 
controversies here I have no ill feeling in the world against the 
Senator, and I rather enjoy a scrap with him. 

In this connection, however, I want the Senator to distinctly 
understand that our committee has never at any time been un- 
friendly to the National Guard. As a matter of fact, we have 
kept all through the National Guard and the Regular Army 
on exactly the same footing, and there has been no disposition 
to make any discrimination. 

I want the Senator to bear in mind in reference to the reduc- 
tion of the appropriation for clothing, and so forth, when the 
trouble first arose in Mexico, after the bill passed the House, 
while it was pending before the Senate committee we looked 
into that subject with a view that the National Guard and the 
Regular Army at peace strength should be equipped with cloth- 
ing sufficient to meet all the requirements of that strength. 

If the Senator will look on page 470 of the House hearings, 
he will find a note on this whole subject, and on the next page, 
471, there is an itemized statement of all the equipment that 
the Government had for use in equipping both the Regular 
Army and the National Guard. I am going to read that note 
into the Recorp, because, with the equipment we had and with 
the equipment that was on hand that was not being used, we 
had more than enough to clothe and equip all the men who have 
since come into the service, whether by way of volunteers in 
the Regular Army or as the National Guard mustered into the 
service. Says the note: 

As a general proposition, it can be said that we have on band at the 
general supply depots a larger working stock than was on band a year 

o, and, as will seen from the attached statement, there is on hand 
at the general supply depots and in field supply depot No. 1 (the 
latter is set aside as an actual reserve) sufficient of the principal ar- 
ticles to provide the initial equipment for approximately 130. men. 

That is, in addition to the equipment that was being used by 
the Regular Army and by the National Guard. Continuing, the 
note says: 

The articles deficient are, with few exceptions, of more or less a com- 
mercial character, readily procurable in the open market, 

The Senator has suggested that it takes a good while to fix up 
these uniforms; but the deficiency did not exist in uniforms, the 
deficiency exists in commercial articles that could be obtained 
in the open market— 


In addition to the foregoing, the stock on hand at 
as sufficient to equip approximately 100,000 men wit 


What that means is described in the note: 


This equipment is based upon Genera! Orders, 39, War Department, 
1915. lle, under this order, the allowances of quartermaster supplies 
under equipment C are stated to be sufficient to meet the requirements 
for a period of at least 30 days, it can be safely stated that the allow- 
ances of clothing and equipage under equipment C, under ordinary 
service conditions, would be sufficient for a period of at least 90 days. 

I call attention to that because, if the matter goes over, I 
want the Senator to see this provision in connection with the 
subject when it comes up again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment will go over. 

The next amendment was, on page 43, line 21, after the word 
“ Provided,” to strike out: That hereafter the proceeds derived 
from the sale of surplus cuttings of material for clothing manu- 
factured by the Quartermaster Corps of the Army shall be 
deposited to the credit of that appropriation out of which the 
material was purchased: Provided further,“ so as to make the 
clause read: 

Provided, That hereafter en machines and other labor-saving 
machinery use in the manufacture of clothing and equipage, motor trucks 
and passenger-carrying vehicles, and band instruments, may be ex- 
changed in part payment for new machines, vehicles, and instruments 
used for the same purpose as those proposed to be exchanged. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 44, after line 6. to insert: 

Provided further, That hereafter the accounting for quartermaster 
supplies or property and the fixing of responsibility therefor shall be 
according to such regulations as may be prescribed E the Secretary of 
War: Provided further, That hereafter, under such regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary of War, officers of the Quartermaster 
Corps accountable for public moneys may intrust such moneys to other 
officers for the purpose of having them make disbursements as thelr 
agents, and the officers to whom the moneys are intrusted shall be held 
pecuniarily responsible therefor to the United States. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator from Oregon if this authority would extend to the 
officers of the National Guard? Would it be granted to quarter- 
master officers, and if it does not why should not the language 
be made broad enough to include such officers? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think it is the intention to include 
all. There is no intent to limit it in its application to one 
branch of the service. If the Senator will look at page 479 
of the House hearings he will find just the reasons which sug- 
gested the amendment, 


ts is estimated 
equipment C, 


Without objection, the amend- 


Mr. LEE of Maryland. Of course the Senator will recog- 
nize that if the authority to take these quartermaster supplies 
is to be given effectively it will have to be extended to officers 
of the National Guard when they are still in the service of the 
State and in times when they are not called by the President, 
so that the goods can be distributed and handled in Nationa? 
Guard depots. I presume the object of the amendment is to 
correct the present situation. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Under regulations to be prescribed 
by the Secretary of War. f 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Under regulations to be prescribed 
by the Secretary of War. It is an admirable amendment if it 
is broad enough to take in the situation, if it will permit Na- 
tional Guard officers to be made, so to speak, the agents for this 
service. I would suggest that the words “including officers of 
the National Guard when not in the service of the United 
States“ be inserted after the word “ officers,” in line 14. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not think it is necessary to do 

that. We put it in just as the War Department sent it up, and 
the Secretary of War makes the regulations. 
Mr. LEE of Maryland. It has been suggested to me by the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] that under the 
new Army law this matter can be covered by the regulations 
of the Secretary of War and that will be satisfactory. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I have just looked at the 
amendment on page 44 for the first time. While I have no 
amendment to offer to it, I want to call the attention of the 
Senator in charge of the bill to it, and if there is anything in the 
suggestion I make he may consider it in conference. 

The amendment provides that— 

Officers of the Quartermaster Corps accountable for public moneys 
may intrust such moneys to other officers for the pu of baying 
them make disbursements as their agents, and the officers to whom 
the moneys are in shall be held pecuniarily responsible therefor 
to the United States. 

I am not at all qualified to speak upon the question. I do not 
know whether it follows in language any previous law; but it 
occurs to me, as I read it hastily, that there is some question as 
to whether, if these other officers are the agents of the quarter- 
masters, they can be held responsible pecuniarily to the United 
States. Of course the quartermaster is in a certain sense the agent 
of the United States itself. He is the disbursing officer ; he gives 
bond; and now to give him the authority to appoint an agent 
it is rather queer language, I think, to be used in the military 
bill anyway, and then provide that the agent of the quarter- 
master shall be responsible, not to his principal but to the United 
States. I will not say exactly what I think about it, but I think 
it is a little vague. I simply want to bring the Senator's atten- 
tion to it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That same question, I will say to the 
Senator, suggested itself to my mind, but in adopting it we 
really followed the Judge Advocate General. In the memo- 
randum I see that he presented it. I presumed that he had 
given it a good deal of attention. I know the need of it has been 
felt at frequent times where the man who had charge of the 
quartermaster’s supplies saved himself a trip to a post, for in- 
stance; it saved keeping a quartermaster on the ground to make 
the disbursement. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I can thoroughly appreciate the desira- 
bility of some such method; in a time of emergency especially 
it would greatly facilitate the duties of the quartermaster. 
Quartermasters, I believe, are bonded officers, and to allow a 
quartermaster merely to create an agent of his and turn over 
all the property of the Government to him without any bond, 
and simply as the agent hold him pecuniarily responsible when 
in fact he may be utterly impecunious is another suggestion. 
But I will say, in passing, anything that the Judge Advocate 
General does I have great confidence in. I believe I would not 
have made the suggestion if I had known that he was the 
author of the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 46, line 5, after the word 
“place” to insert “and for the National Guard when called or 
drafted into the service of the United States,” so as to make 
the clause read: - 


chase of 
0 


Corps in field campaigns 


vided, t 
the number of horses 2 under this 5 added to the 
number now on hand, shall be limited to actual needs of the 
mounted service, including reasonable provisions for remounts, and, 
unless otherwise ordered the Secretary of War, no f this 


part o 
appropriation shall be paid out for horses not purchased by contract 
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after competition duly invited by the e Corps 
. the direction and au the Secre: of war, 


ty of 
be purchased in 


2 when p as remounts or for instruction of cadets a 
the United States Military Academy: And provided further, That no 
of this 8 shall be expended for polo onies except 
or West Point tary Academy, and such ponies shalt not be used 
at any other place, and for the National Guard when called or drafted 
into the service of the United States, $3,800,000. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have not the slightest criticism 

against this amendment as one of a series in which the same 
is used. Just what it means in this particular con- 
nection it is difficult to understand, because it is made a part 
of a proviso which reads: 

And provided further, That no part of this a 
expended for polo ponies except for West Point 
such ponies shal! not be used at any other place, and for the National 
Guard when called or drafted into the service of the United States. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think that probably that language 
was inadvertently put in. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am sure the Guard would be very 
glad to have the ponies. 
` Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, It was following the habit I had of 
not overlooking the National Guard of my friend the Senator 
from Maryland. We want to be sure to have it in whenever 
there is a chance to put it in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is the pleasure of the 
Senator from Oregon with reference to the amendment? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think it ought, properly, to be trans- 
ferred to page 45, line 12, just before the proviso, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be stated. 

The Secrerany. After the word “employees,” line 12, in- 
sert the words: 

And for the National Guard when called or drafted into the service 
of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment on page 46, inserting the same words in line 5. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to amend the House provi- 
sion. I desire to offer to reduce the amount from $3,800,000 
to $2,500,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 46, line 7, strike out “$3,800,000” 
and insert “ $2,500,000,” so as to read: 

And provided ee That no pare of this appropriation shall be 
expended for polo nies except for West Point litary Academy, 
and such ponies shall not be used at any other place, $2,500,000, 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. This, Mr. President, is another most 
objectionable amendment of the same sort. It takes a long time 
to make clothing adequate for soldiers, but it takes a longer 
time to get horses and break them in and get soldiers used to 
those horses for military p 

I am going to read a part of a letter here from Gen. Sadler, 
adjutant general of New Jersey. I am going to omit parts of 
it, because the letter was written in a hurry, I think, nnd 
some parts of it he might prefer to have omitted; but a part of 
the letter refers to this very question of horses. We all know 
how difficult it is to get good horses and inspect them in an 
emergency. I do not believe that the Senator from Oregon or 
any other member of the committee will state on the floor that 
the necessary horses have been yet furnished after a month from 
the President’s call by the officers of the United States to the 
National Guard called into the service of the United States. 
We have been over a month, and all the horses have not been 
furnished yet. 

Mr. President, the forces are on the Rio Grande. They may 
come back or they may go forward. The Senator proposes to 
cut down the provision for horses. It is a part and parcel of 
the great system of unpreparedness, of failure to provide for 
reasonable contingencies. 

I am going to call attention to a part of Gen. W. F. Sadler's 
letter of recent date. The general says: 


We have always been given to understand that there was stored in 
the Schuylkill Arsenal enough materia! to equip our troops if suddenly 
ralsed from peace to war strength. The order for mobilization reached 
us on Monday morning, June 19, at 10 o'clock. esday, June 20, 
no material m the arsenal had arrived, and upon inquiry we were 
advised that the Government had no more blankets and was out of n 
number of other cles. 

We asked to be allowed to purchase blankets, and Maj. Rolfe, who 
was then in ooh af of the arsenal, told us to buy 5,000. As soon as 
he did so, I called In the equipment from our Second and Third Regi- 
ments, who were not included in the call, and had it sent to our camp 

unds by motor trucks, so that it would arrive in time to take care of 

e large number of recruits that accompanied the regiments when they 
ren Sea Girt. 


ropriation shall be 
singh A Academy, and 
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I then wrote Senator Marrtng, telling him of the fearful fall-lown 


of the Army, which letter, I understand, he read in the Senate. This 
brought immediate action, and we were that blankets would be 
sent at once by express. When they arrived they proved to be blankets 
that had been purchased in P. elphia at a moment’s notice, were 
cotton, and of the $2 variety. We received about 2,500 of them, 
although we were entitled to about 7,000, and we have not gotten any 
others up to this time. 

When we asked that underwear, shoes, socks, tentage, etc.. be sent by 
express, we were Informed that this could not be done without an order 
from the War Department, for the reason that regulations said that 
everything must be sent by freight. We offered to pay the difference, 
but were told that we would have to have an order, which would take 
two days, 80 we asked to have the equipment Shipped by fast freight. 


On Sunday night, June 25, Gen. Wood called me on the phone and 
told me that it was absolutely necessary to have a ment of Infantry. 
two batterivs of Field Artillery, two troops of Cavalry, a field hospital 
and an ambulance company sent to the border at once, and asked 
whether I could get them off the next day. I replied that the notice 
ani 19 0 7 short, but that I would do so he would have the horses 
nspected. 


at once got the railroad people busy, got the trains placed, my sup- 
plies delivered, my_kitchen cars equipped, and everything was ready to 
move by 2 o'clock Monday afternoon except the horses. 

It is proper to say in a previous place this adjutant general of 
New Jersey had had the forethought to accumulate these horses 
on some kind of an option, for which he took the responsibility 
himself: i 

An examini board arrived Monday morning about 9 o'clock, com- 

sed of Capt. Bettison, a coast artilleryman, who headed the board; 

‘apt. Miller, a splendid officer from the remount station; and three yet- 
erinarians. Up until noon they only passed 127 horses, and I finally 
went on the warpath and got an arrangement made to hurry the inspec- 
tion. The slow examination and branding of the horses made it impos- 
sible for us to get our first organization off until 11 o'clock at night, 
and the balance of the troops called for until morni all of whom 
loaded on one of the nastiest nights I have ever seen. he fog was so 
dense that it was almost Impossible to see more than 40 or 50 feet. but 
in spite of all difficulties we got away in good shape. 

Every section that went out of Girt had a kitchen car and we 
are able to serve from two to three bot meals a day to all of our boys. 
Many of the troops had to leave here in oy coaches, but they were 
supplied with tourist sleepers and regular sleepers at various points 
along the road. h 

Mr. President, there is the experience with reference to this 
very question of horses and of blankets of an adjutant general 
of a State who was telephoned to personally by the command- 
ing general of the Eastern Department and appealed to in the 
exigencies of the National Government, and but for his pre- 
caution in having assembled a lot of horses, there would not 
have been any horses in sight for the Government inspectors to 
inspect. 

Now, the committee comes along with this same idea of 
not providing in advance that has been prevailing here all along. 
With these troops on the border, who are not yet equipped fully, 
and may need many more horses, it is proposed to cut down 
this possible appropriation for horses. 

Mr. President, as I said before, this is an objectionable lack 
of preparedness and a lack of foresight for possible contin- 
gencies, and I certainly trust this appropriation for horses will 
not be reduced. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, merely for the pur- 
pose of having it go into the Recoxp, in answer to the Senator 
from Maryland I desire to say that the War Department has 
made the report to the Military Affairs Committee that $2,500,000 
is amply sufficient for the purposes of that section. The esti- 
mate is as follows: 

1380 oan Sane Army for one year, replacing shortages and wastages, 
eie meet. the requirements of the National Guard called into the 
Service of the United States to December 31, 1916, $1,000,000, 

Making a total of $2,500,000 required. 

Permitting a reduction of $1,300,000 in the amount reported. 

So I do not know why the Senator from Maryland insists on 
making these appropriations larger than the War Department 
estimates, 

Then, too, probably the Senator is not aware of the fact that 
in the urgent deficiency appropriation bill approved March 31. 
1916, there was appropriated for horses for cavalry, artillery, 
engineers, and so forth, $1,529,000. So that, taking that amount 
and the $2,500,000 as provided for here, there is amply sufficient 
to meet all the requirements of the Regular Army or of the 
National Guard. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, horses are very necessary; 
but if we appropriate a sum much larger than can be used. of 
course that would be useless. On the other hand, the money will 
not be expended, it is true, unless we can purchase the horses, 

I want, however, to indulge in some congratulations for the 
chairman of this committee, because he is in a position in which 
I do not recall that a Senator in charge of an appropriation bill 
has ever before been placed in this body; that is to say, where 
Senators insist that there shall be more money appropriated than 
the committee as a whole and the chairman representing it or 
than the department desire to have appropriated. It may be 


all right; but, as I say, I am glad to have the chairman of the 
committee in that position, so that he may go out before the 
country as having proposed a great economy, which he is not 
able to carry out, rather than having to explain why he has 
added so much to the House measure. 

Heretofore, for instance, in the matter of extra blankets and 
clothing there has heen a shortage. The War Department has 
asked for extra supplies of clothing and blankets every year, 
I think, without exception. The Senate committee has inserted 
from time to time certain amounts for those extras, but has 
seldom been able to maintain them and to get them through a 
conference owing to differences with another House. 

As to this particular question of the horses, I feel that the 
Senator from Maryland may be assured that the amount which 
we here propose to appropriate, in addition to the amounts 
which have heretofore been appropriated in two deficiency 
appropriation bills, will be all that we shall be able to expend 
until Congress again meets. In purchasing horses, no matter 
how many we may need, there is much work required to ob- 
tain and mobilize a large number, scattered, as they are, all 
over the country. I believe that the appropriation is sufficient 
to cover everything we shall need; and when we meet in De- 
cember I shall, of course, expect almost the first thing will be 
to provide for the contingencies which may arise in the mean- 
time; that, if our troops are ordered across the border, we shall 
be met with deficiencies in a large amount, and that we shall 
proceed to take care of them. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, at the time the War 
Department made its estimate and the committee made its 
report the call of the President had been issued. These troops 
were ordered to go to the southern boundary of this country, 
and they prepared themselves for all possible contingencies. I 
presume that the committee and the War Department were 
calm and deliberate and cool, and that they acted upon the facts 
as they were then before them. 

The troops have got there and are facing physically the 
contingencies of the border. I do not see that the contingency 
of going over has disappeared ; and I think the committee ought 
to legislate for the possible contingency and not as though the 
contingency could not occur. They know how hard it is to get 
good horses, to have them inspected, to have them properly 
broken for the use of the military; and there is not a dollar 
of these appropriations, if the committee provides for these 
contingencies, which will be spent unless the contingency arises. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator from 
Maryland? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Certainly, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Does the Senator from Maryland 
know that the distinguished chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs in the House of Representatives had that 
amount increased to $3,800,000, but was candid enough to come 
back on the floor of the House and say that that was more than 
was needed? Now, we have put into the bill just what the 
War Department says it does need—$2,500,000; so that the 
Senator from Maryland is insisting on more than Mr. Hay 
claims is necessary and more than the War Department claims 
is necessary for any contingency. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. But is not this the original amount 
as the War Department estimated it? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; but Mr. Hay came in and said 
it was too much, and the War Department itself admits that it is 
too much, and that they only want $2,500,000. I can not under- 
stand why the Senator from Maryland wants to incorporate 
$3,000,000 when really nobody wants it. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Well, simply for the purpose of pro- 
viding for contingencies of the trouble that our troops appar- 
ently face. I can not agree with the attitude of mind of the 
Senator and of the committee, who have apparently refused 
to contemplate the contingency that is just across the river from 
100,000 American troops, and go back to the old system of not 
making the preparations for contingencies in advance, which 
has been the cause of all the military mishaps and miseries of 
the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Mifitary Affairs 
was, on page 46, line 13, before the word “repairing,” to in- 
sert “ constructing and,” and on page 47, line 5, after the word 
“tent,” to strike out “ $2,750,000” and insert “and for the Na- 
tional Guard when called or drafted into the service of the 
United States, $5,176,268: Provided, That the Secretary of War 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to acquire, by 
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purchase or condemnation, such additional land at Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex., as may be suitable for adequate supply depots 
and terminal facilities for Fort Sam Houston and the south- 
ern department, considering present and future needs; and he 
is further authorized and directed to commence at the earliest 
practicable date the construction at Fort Sam Houston, Tex., 
of suitable buildings, storehouses, shops, yards, and all neces- 
sary appliances and appurtenances for the establishment of 
supply depots of the Quartermaster Corps, the Medical Depart- 
ment, the Corps of Engineers, and the Signal Corps, together 
with all facilities and utilities necessary for the operations of 
said depots, including such switch tracks, sidings, loading, and 
entraining platforms, and devices as may be necessary, said 
switch tracks and sidings to be connected, under such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of War may prescribe, with such main 
lines of railroads as are available and with which arrangement 
for such connections can be satisfactorily effected, equal op- 
portunities to make such arrangements to be extended to all 
competing railroads; and for the purposes of this proviso the 
sum of $750,000 is hereby appropriated and authorized to be 
expended, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, under the direction of the Secretary of War,” so 
as to read: 

Barracks and quarters: For barracks, 
sae E admin tion and office build 
buildings necessary for the shelter of troo 
and for administration purposes, except those ponaning to the Coas 
AEO for constructing and repairing public buildings at military 
posts; for hire of employees; for rental of the authorized allowance of 
quarters for officers and acting dental surgeons on duty with the troops 
at ts and stations where no public quarters are available; of bar- 
— oF authorized allowance of quarters for noncommissioned officers 
and enlisted men on duty where public anartera are not available; of 
grounds for cantonments, pamp sites, and other military purposes, and 
of buildings or portions of buildings for occupation by troops, for use 
as stables, storehouses, and oftices, and for other military purposes ; for 
the hire of recruiting stations and lodgings for recruits; for such fur- 
niture for the public rooms of officers’ messes and for officers’ quarters 
at military posts as may be approved hy the Secretary of War; for 
wall lockers ın permanent barracks, and refrigerators in barracks and 
quarters; for screen doors, window screens, storm doors and sash, and 
window shades for barracks, offices, and quarters, and for flooring and 
framing for tents, and for the National Guard when called or drafted 
into the service of the United States, $5,176,268: Provided, That the 
Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, autborized and directed to 
acquire, by purchase or condemnation, such additional land at Fort 
Jam Houston, Tex., as may be suitable for adequate supply depots and 
termina! facilities for Fort Sam Houston and the Southern Department 
considering present and future necds; and he is farther authorized and 
directed to commence at the earlist pan date the construction at 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex.. of suitable buildings, storehouses, shops, yar 
and all pepe appliances and appurtenances for the establishment o 
supply depots of the Quartermaster Corps, the Medical Department the 
Corps of Engineers, and the Signal Corps, together with all facilities 
and utilities necessary for the operations of sald depots, including such 
switch tracks, sidings, loading, and entraining platforms, and devices 
as may be necessary, said switch tracks and sidings to be connected, 
under such regulations as the Secretary of War Srg prescribe, with 
such main lines of railroads as are available and with which arrange- 
ment for such connections can be satisfactorily effected, equal oppor 
tunities to e such arrangements to be extended to all competing 
railroads; and for the 18 — of this proviso the sum of $750, is 
hereby appropriated and authorized to be expended, out of any 8 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, under the direction of the 
Secretary of War. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to change the amendment of 
the committee to $3,896,000, instead of $5,176,268, in conformity 
with the supplemental estimates made by the War Department. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Oregon will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 47, line 7, it is proposed to strike 
out “ $5,176,296” and to insert“ $3,896,000.” 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I make the same gen- 
eral line of objection to the reduction of this available fund 
as I have made heretofore as to other amendments. Particu- 
larly do I make this objection here on the ground of sanitary 
reasons. When our troops in the old Mexican War went into 
Mexico they were up against a fighting people, but they lost 
six men from disease for one man who was lost by death on the 
battle field or from the effect of wounds received in action. 
Whatever you may say of the present condition of the Mexican 
people for military purposes—and I am inclined to think they 
are better equipped from a military standpoint, relatively 
speaking, than they then were—the climate is about the same; 
the danger of disease, so far as the climate is concerned, is just 
about the same as it was in the days of Gen. Scott, and though 
medical science has progressed enormously and preventive meas- 
ures can be taken to reduce the military death rate, such as 
were alludéd to by the Senator from New York [Mr. Waps- 
wortH], who referred to the typhoid-serum treatment which 
has been administered to most of our troops, yet the precau- 
tionary measures for which provision is made in the amount 
here appropriated apply to the sanitary and physical safety of 
the men, and I object to its reduction in view of the possible 
contingency of our troops passing over the Rio Grande, 


uarters, stables, storehouses, 
gs, sheds, shops, and other 
public anim: and stores, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, in this connection, and 
before we get too far from it, I desire to call the attention of the 
Senator from Maryland to another appropriation to which I in- 
tended to call his attention but forgot to do so. In the urgent 
deficiency appropriation bill of July 1, 1916, $8,025,965 were 
appropriated for horses, in addition to the other two large items 
which I have already mentioned. So there is absolutely no 
use, in any view of the matter, to increase the appropriation 
that was reduced a while ago. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs was, 
on page 48, line 7, before the word “ That,” to strike out “Pro- 
vided” and insert “Provided further,’ so as to make the clause 
read: 

Provided further, That no part of th 

paid for 8 of fuel or qoarters | to. i aliapa es aoe 
And provided further, That the number of and total sum jd for 
civilian employees in the Quartermaster Corps shall be limited to the 
actual requirements of the service, and that no employee therein shall 
recelve a salary of more than $150 per month, except upon the approval 
of the Secretary of War. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 48, after line 14, to insert: 

Provided further, That the Dowsett Co. (Ltd.), a corporation of the 
Territory of Hawail, assignee of the 30-year leasehold interest nted 
to bd 4 E. Whitney, by lease dated 1 14, 1882, in 3 now 
comprised within the military reservation of hofield cks, in the 
Territory of Hawaii, and its sublessees, be, and they are hereby, given 
permission to remove, within such time after the passage of this act 
as the Secretary of War may designate, all buildings erected them, 
respectively, on said lands during the form of the said original lease to 
Harvey E. Whitney, but not including fences or other improvements: 
Provided further, That in the event of their failure to remove the <ame 
within such time as the Secretary of War may designate, said buildin. 
shall become the property of the United States as provided in sail 
original lease. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 49, line 19, after the word 
“stations,” to strike out “$660,534” and insert “and for the 
National Guard when called or drafted into the service of the 
United States, $860,534,” so as to make the clause read: 


the pay of 


Sag ene for the disposal of drainage; 
channe: d 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 50, line 15, after the word 
“ purposes,” to strike out ‘ $400,000” and insert “ $440,000,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

Barracks and quarters, Philippine Islands: Continuing the work of 
providing for the proper shelter and protection of officers and enlisted 
men of the Army of the United States lawfully on duty in the Philip- 
pine Islands, including repairs and payment of rents, the acquisition 
of title to building sites, and such additions to existing military 
reservations as may be n „and including also shelter for the 
animals and supplies, and all other buildings necessary for post ad- 
ministration purposes, $440,000. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, in reference to that 
item in a supplemental estimate made by the department they 
have asked, and have given good reasons for the request, that 
that appropriation be increased by $350,000. I will submit the 
matter to the Senate as it comes to me from the War Depart- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator offer an 
amendment to increase the amount? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, “Yes; I move to increase the amount 
from $440,000 to $790,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 50, line 15, after the word “ pur- 
poses,” it is proposed to amend the committee amendment 
by striking out “$440,000” and inserting “ $790,000.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Secretary of War, under date of 
July 7, writes me as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, July 7, 1916. _ 


Hon. Grorcs E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Chairman Committce on Military Affairs, United States Senate. 


My Dear Sm: The estimates submitted to Congress by the War 
Department for the fiscal year 1917 under the appropriation “ Bar- 
racks and quarters“ contemplated providing accommodations in the 
United States for the new organizations recently authorized in the 
act for making further and more effectual provision for the national 
N 7178 and 


or other purposes (Public, No. 85, 64th Cong., H. R. 


In a plan of organization recently approved by the War . of 
however, it is contemplated to organize one of the new 
Infantry in the Philippine Islands, 


ents of 
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As the cost of providi 


accommodations for this regiment will be 
a propsar charge against appropriation “ Barracks and rters, 
Philippine Islands,” it is recommended that the sum of „000 re- 
quired for this purpose be added to that appropriation, and the appro- 
priation “ Barracks and quarters ” reduced accordingly. 

Very respectfully, 


Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretery of War. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Oregon to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 50, after line 22, to insert: 

The Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to cause to be 
made such surveys as may be necessary for locating, constructing, im- 
proving, and maintaining a system of roads or highways for the better 

efense of the island of Oahu, Territory of Hawall, and the sum of 
$10,000 is hereby appropriated for this purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I desire to offer an amendment to 
that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will withdraw the 
statement that the amendment was agreed to, without objec- 
tion, and the amendment is now before the Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I should like to have the committee 
nmendments disposed of first, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Will they be open to amendment later? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I will be delighted, then, to accom- 
modate the Senator, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move, after the word “ purpose,“ 
to insert a comma instead of a period and the words “ to remain 
available until expended.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. k 

The Secretary. After the word “purpose,” in line 8, it is 
proposed to strike out the period and insert a comma and the 
words “to remain available until expended.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I was under the im- 
pression that amendments to committee amendments would be 
in order at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Amendments are now in order 
to the amendments of the committee. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I do not wish to obstruct the course 
of the Senate, but I was under the impression that amend- 
ments to committee amendments must be made when the com- 
mittee amendment is being considered or else the amendment 

must be passed, or, if agreed to, a vote to reconsider must be 

entered. I simply wish to insert, after the words “ for the bet- 
ter defense of the island of Oahu, Territory of Hawali,“ the 
words “ and of the United States.” 

Mr. President, for some time past I have thought it very essen- 
tial that there should be some consideration by military author- 
ity of the question of military roads in the United States. I 
am inclined to believe that perhaps a great deal of the friction 
along the Mexican border could have been avoided if in your 
State, Mr. President [Mr. SHepranp in the chair], and in the 
other States facing the country of Mexico there had been pro- 
vided some military roads, so that patrols by armored automobile 
or by other means of rapid transportation could haye been estab- 
lished for the protection of that frontier, 

I do not believe there is any part of our country that would 
be more benefited by such a system of roads than your State, Mr. 
President, and the other States facing Mexico. So I think it 
would be appropriate to include the United States in the benefi- 
cent and wise provision that it is proposed to confine to the 
island of Oahu, in the Territory of Hawail. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. BRYAN. Does the Senator propose to increase the 
amount of the appropriation? 


Mr. LEE of Maryland. I am inclined to think, Mr. President, 
that the investigation can go on without any increase of the 
appropriation. All I want is to give a little broader scope to the 
action of the military authorities on this subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Maryland to the amendment reported by the 
committee will be stated. 


The Secretary. In the amendment of the committee, on page 
51, line 2, after the words “Territory of Hawaii,” it is pro- 
posed to insert the words “and of the United States.” 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
this amendment relates to one of the Territories of the United 
States and does not take in the United States proper. So I 
think, if the Senator wishes to have it apply to the United 
States, he should offer his amendment as a different section. 
Of course, his motion is entirely out of order here. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. The motion is out of order? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes; because it increases an appropriation 
without an estimate being made, and it has not been reported 
by any committee. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I imagine this is altogether new 
legislation. 

Mr. WARREN. Not in this case. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. It would all be subject to a point 
of order. 

Mr. WARREN, This provision is not subject to a point of 
order, while the Senator’s is. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Is not this new legislation? 

Mr. WARREN. It is not legislation. It is an appropria- 
tion, 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. But it is accompanied with legisla- 
tion providing for the expenditure of the appropriation. 

Mr. WARREN. It is an appropriation to expend money on 
the property of the United States in a Territory. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. But there is no general provision of 
law for this expenditure. The Senator relies on new law to 
create this expenditure and to direct this expenditure. 

Mr. WARREN. So far as that is concerned, the Senator 
knows as well as I—— 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I do not want to make a point of 
order against this provision, but I do not want the Senator 
to make it on mine, either, 

Mr. WARREN. I say the Senator is out of order on that 
proposition. I am not going to make a point of order, but I 
suggested to him to put the requisite amount he wants for the 
United States separate from this in the Territory, I think it 
would be a much better way to reach it. Of course the Senator 
knows that $10,000 amounts to nothing to undertake to survey 
the United States for roads. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. It would not be necessary to make 
surveys for the United States. There are maps already exist- 
ing which would be presented to the United States by the road 
departments of the various States of this country, and they 
must have military maps of the border of the Senator’s State. 
There is no difficulty about this question. 

Mr. WARREN. But this appropriation applies solely and 
only to surveys; that is all. 

Mr. LEF of Maryland. I think it goes a little wider than 
that. It says: 

Such surve 8 may be n for 1 ing, — 
ing, anA h z aritea pt . F 

The Senator is right about that. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The purpose of this was to survey a 
line of road around this particular portion of the island of 
Oahu as a governmental necessity, as a matter of defense over 
there, for the mobilization of troops when they become neces- 
sary; and that is all that it was intended to do. There was an 
effort made on the part of the department to have a large ap- 
propriation made for the purpose, and the committee did not 
see fit to report it until they had more definite data and in- 
formation on the whole subject. 

Mr. BRADY. This appropriation was made for the specific 
purpose of surveying certain roads in the Hawaiian Territory. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. And haying maps made. 

Mr. BRADY. It seems to me it would be entirely improper 
to try to cover the United States also. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I hope none of the Senators will 
consider for a moment that I do not think this is a very wise 
provision. I think it is preeminently a wise provision, and in 
view of the situution of these islands it is especally called for 
there; but I really think it is so wise that it ought to be ex- 
tended to continental United States, 

Mr. BRADY. But we could not do anything worth while with 
$10,000, and we can not increase the amount of the appropria- 
tion. I am just as much in favor of improving the roads in the 
United States as the Senator from Maryland can possibly be, 
and would be glad to do anything to encourage their improve- 
ment; but at the same time this particular amendment was put 
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in for the specific purpose of making certain surveys that the 
committee felt were needed in the Hawaiian Islands, 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. In order not to jeopardize this amend- 
ment, which I think is a very excellent one, I withdraw my 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maryland 
having withdrawn his amendment, the question is on the amend- 
ment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 51, after line 3, to insert: 

The following-described tract of land on the island of Oahu, Hawaii, 
known as the Puuica Military Reservation, is hereby transferred to and 
placed under the control and jurisdiction of the Navy Department for 
use for naval purposes: Beginning at a concrete monument on the 
beach on the west side of the entrance to Pearl Harbor situated about 
90 feet south of the small pier and 122.5 feet from the southeast corner 
of storehouse (from which said voncrete monument Salt Lake triangula- 
tion station bears by true azimuth 238° 22’ and the spire of Puuloa 
Church 247° 2’) the boundary runs by true bearings as follows: South- 
westerly along the shore at high-water mark to a similar concrete monu- 
ment on the ocean beach; thence north 14° 20’ west 1,150 feet to a 
concrete monument; north 62° 10’ east 7,945 feet to the point of begin- 
ning; containing 322.33 acres, more or less. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 52, line 10, after the word 
“cantonments,” to strike out “$409,963” and insert “and for 
ihe National Guard when called or drafted into the service of 
the United States, $509,963," so as to make the clause read: 

Construction and repair of hospitals: For construction and repair 
of hospitals at military posts already established and occupied, includ- 
‘ing the extra-duty pay of enlisted mien employed on the same, and in- 
cluding also all expenditures for construction and repairs required at 
the Army and Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, Ark., and for the con- 
struction and repair of . hospitals and expenses incident thereto, 
and for additions need to meet the requirements of increased garri- 
sons, and for temporary hospitals in standing camps and gantonments, 
and for the National Guard when called or drafted into the service of 
the United States, $509,063. 


The amendment was agreed to. 5 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I desire to ask to have 
the amendment on page 50, between lines 23 and 25, and on 
page 51, lines 1, 2, and 3, transferred to page 65 and inserted 
immediately after line 13. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 65, after line 13, it is proposed to 
transpose the words in italics beginning on page 50, line 3, and 
extending down to and including line 3, on page 51, as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 53, to insert: 

Target range, Vancouver Barracks, Wash.: For the acquisition of 
5 504 acres of land situated near the city of Vancouver, 
Wash., to provide suitable target ra for each arm of the military 
service stationed at Vancouver Barracks, Wash., and for the. construc- 
tion thereon of suitable target butts, range buildings, water supply, 
ete., $100,000. > 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 53, after line 7, to insert: 

For the acquisition of private holdings now embraced in the Fort 
Bliss target range, situated in Dona Ana County, N. Mex., by con- 
demnation or by purchase, $7,120. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 53, after line 10, to insert: 

For sinking additional wells to augment the present insufficient water 
supply and for the construction of new ranges, $28,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The department has asked that the 
item on page 53, line 24, “ Field medical supply depot, $5,567.10,” 
riould be increased to $7,967.10, The increase is small, and if 
the Senate desires to have the reasons for it I will read the 
estimate of the department on the subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment wil. be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 53, line 24, in the item “Field medi- 
cal supply depot,“ it is proposed to strike out “ $5,567.10” and 
insert in lieu thereof “ $7,967.10.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Now, on page 54, in line 4, I desire 
to strike out the words “ Five floors,” and have it read, with a 
capital “ F,” “ For Army Medical School.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 


The SECRETARY. On line 4, page 54, it is proposed to strike 
out “ Five floors ” and begin the word “ for“ with a capital “ F.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In the next line I ask to strike out the 
words Six rooms“ and start the next word with a capital “F,” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On line 5, page 54, it is proposed to strike 
out the words“ Six rooms,” and to begin the word “for” with 
a capital “F.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask to go back to page 
49 and offer an amendment from the committee, based on a 
report from the Secretary of War. I send the amendment to 
the desk. > 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. After line 4, on page 49, it is proposed to 
insert the following words: 

For repairs to buildings, wharves, roads, and replacement of boats at 
Forts Barrancas, McRee, and Pickens, a. and Fort Morgan, Ala., 
damaged by the hurricane of July 5, 1916, $50,000. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, does the Senator desire 
to address the Senate on that amendment? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; I simply submit a letter from the 
Secretary of War on the subject. It is an amendment that 
grows out of the recent damage, done by reason of storms, 
that should be repaired. . 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the letter be read? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not if the Senator from New York 
desires to speak on the amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I was going to ask a question; but the 
Senator from Florida has sent to the desk a tetter from the 
Secretary of War, and I was waiting to hear it. If it is read, 
perhaps that will answer the question. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sccretary will read the letter. 

The Secretary read as follows: 
won 13 
Hon. D. U. FLETCHER, enen 

United States Senate. 


My Dran Senator: In reply to your letter of the 19th instant regard- 
ing an amendment to the Army appropriation bill to cover damage done 
at Forts cas, McRee, and Pickens, Fla., by the recent storm, I 
would suggest the following general amendment to cover a wld repairs 
to structures and boats occasioned by the recent hurricane at both Pensa- 
cola and Mobile: 

AMENDMENT, 

For repairs te buildings, wharves, roads, and replacement of boats at 
Forts Barrancas, McRee, and Pickens, Fla., and Fort Morgan, Ala., dam- 
aged by the hurricane of July 5, 1916, $50,000, 

Very respectfully, 
Newton D. BAKER, 


Secretary of War. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, let me add to that that 
I have received a letter from the Secretary of War, under date 
of the 21st instant, in which he incloses a copy of his letter to 
the Senator from Florida, and says: 

I recommend favorable consi tion of the pr 
the repairs are of an urgent 5 F 

I ask to have this letter put in the Recorp. 
` The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that may be 

one. 

The letter is as follows: 

washington July l un 
Hon, Grondk E. CHAMBERLAIN, e e 
United States Senato. 

My Dear Senator: I am inclosing herewith a letter to Senator 
FLETCHER regarding an amendment to the Army appropriation bill for 
money to repair damage caused by recent storm of J tly 5 at Mobile, Ala., 
and Pensacola, Fla. his is an unforeseen contingency and for which, 
of course, no provision could be made in the r estimates. 

I recommend favorable consideration of the proposed amendment as 
the repairs are of an urgent character. 

Very respectfully, 
Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I was merely going to ask if these 
forts are now occupied, or ordinarily occupied, by troops? 

oe FLETCHER. Yes. There is a garrison there all the 
while, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr..CHAMBERLAIN. I move that not later than 5 o'clock 
the Senate take a recess until Monday morning at 10 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 54, line 10, after the side 
heading “ Clainis for damages to and loss of private property,” 
to strike out For payment of claims for damages to and loss 
of private property” and insert “For payment of claims for 
damages to and loss of private property incident to the train- 
ing, practice, and operations of the Army that have accrued, 
or may hereafter accrue, from time to time, to be immediately 
available and to remain available until expended: Provided, 
That settlement of such claims shall be made by the Auditor for 
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the War Department, upon the approval and recommendation of 
the Secretary of War, where the amount of damages has been 
ascertained by the War Department, and payment thereof will be 
accepted by the owners of the property in full satisfaction of 
such damages, $5,000,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 54, after line 22, to insert: 

Credit in the accounts of Maj. James Canby, United States Army: 
The accounting officers of the Treasury are hereby authorized and 
directed to allow and credit in the accounts of Maj. James Canby the 
sum of $80, disallowed on voucher 920 B of his money accounts for 
the month of November, 1913, and now standing against him on the 
books of the Treasury. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the chair- 
man something as to the nature of these claims. I notice there 
- gre a dozen or more amendments which appear to be merely 
private claims. I should like to know why the claims were dis- 
allowed in the first place, and why it is necessary to have legis- 
lation in order to have them paid. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, these matters have 
come up before the Military Affairs Committee nearly every 
year since I have been a member of the committee. They 
passed the Senate at the last session, Dut the House disagreed, 
and they went out in the conference. If the Senator will look 
at page 692 of the House hearings, he wil! find the whole situa- 
tion discussed; and rather than to take up the time of the Sen- 
ate to explain them now, if the Senator will look into the mat- 
ter, I request that it go over until Monday. 

Mr. BRYAN. The only thing I want to know is why it was 
necessary to come here to have the claims allowed, and why 
they disallowed the claims in the first place. Were they ex- 
penditures that these officers had no right to make? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They were disallowed by the account- 
ing officers usually for some irregularity in the form of the 
voucher. 

Mr. BRYAN. 
poses? ` 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Not usually for unauthorized pur- 
poses, but they are cases where the vouchers—— 

Mr. BRYAN. Were any of them unauthorized expenditures? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not recall now. I have been over 
them carefully a number of times, but I do not differentiate 
between these different claims at this time. Let me say to the 
Senator that there are a great many others that we were ap- 
pealed to to insert in this bill, and we disallowed all of them 
except those which appeared to be measurably in the nature of 
allowances to correct the books. 

Mr. BRYAN. I do not care to be technical about it at all. 
They aggregate between eight and ten thousand dollars. One 
of the amounts is as large as $4,500, one is $1,100, and one is 
$1,500. It does seem to me that in those three instances at least 
the officers, if they were entitled to payment of these claims, 
and payment was refused, would have gone into the Court 
of Claims, as they had a right to do, and asserted their rights. 
Why should they wait from year to year and come in here on 
the military appropriation bill and have these items inserted, 
and disagreed to in conference, and eliminated from the bill in 
conference? I am seeking information about it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, And I want to give it to the Senator. 
Let me call his attention to a characteristic one of them, for 
instance. Take the Stone claim, near the top of page 55. 

Mr. BRYAN. I see it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The sum provided for him, $1,191— 
represents the expenditure by Capt. Stone on voucher 6—B, December, 
1911, on four officers’ quarters cies — furnishing and installing 
wattmeters and electric-light fixtures. e total cost of constructing 
each of four buildings at Fort Sill, Okla., including lighting and plumb- 
ing, wiring and fixtures, and electric meters and fixtures —.— in excess 
of the amount allowed by law. 

It is not regarded that Capt. Stone was at fault in the case. At the 
time in question a large number of buildings for use as officers’ quar- 
ters were erected at Fort Sill, and when the Quartermaster General 
recommended to the Secretary of War that authority be granted for 
their construction it was his opinion that the limitation fixed by Con- 


gress did not apply to construction other than those payable from the 
74 sho Military posts and Barracks and quarters, seacoast 
efenses. 


Was the expenditure for unauthorized pur- 


Then they are described. 

Mr. BRYAN. If that is a fair sample of the others, they 
ought not to be in this bill. There is an officer who went and 
spent money that he had no authority of Congress to spend. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It was done, however, practically 
under the direction of the Secretary of War. 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes; but the Secretary of War has not any 
right to order him to spend money that has not been appro- 
priated for the purpose. 

Mr. LODGE, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 


Mr. BRYAN. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. These adjustments of the accounts of officers 
never have been treated as claims. They have always been 
dealt with in the Army and Navy bills. We deal with several 
in this bill. We do in every bill, as far as my recollection goes. 
For instance, we had a case of a paymaster in the Navy whose 
safe was robbed, through no fault of his. 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes; but that is a very different case. 

Mr. LODGE. And that is not treated as an ordinary claim, 

Mr. BRYAN. No; certainly not. 

Mr. LODGE. It is an adjustment of accounts. I do not 
know the merits of these provisions in this bill, for I have not 
examined them. 

Mr. BRYAN. Trat is a very different case from this. That 
is the reason why I am inquiring about these amendments. 

Mr. LODGE. It has been customary to put those matters, 
affecting the accounts of officers in both services, in these bills. 
I think the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] will corrob- 
orate me in that statement. 

Mr. BRYAN. If the officers have exceeded their authority, 
they ought to be remitted with their claims to Congress or to 
the Court of Claims. I do not see on what theory some of them 
are included and some are left out. They have been in the bill 
before, as the chairman of the committee says, and they have 
gone out. There are a great many of them. If they are all 
equitable claims, it is not possible for the committee to investi- 
gate their merits. I will ask the Senator from Wyoming if 
these were recommended by the department? 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator will allow me, he is abso- 
lutely right, of course, in inquiring into these claims in his 
position as chairman of the Committee on Claims. I was chair- 
man of that committee for many years and I have served on 
this committee, where these similar bills have come up, for 
many years, and also upon the Committee on Appropriations, 
where we have the deficiency bills, upon which such claims are 
often offered. These are items that are approved by the War 
Department and are estimated for through the Treasury De- 
partment. For some reason they are often sent up recom- 
mended for the deficiency bills, but, of course, the managers 
of the deficiency bills always claim that they do not belong 
there; that they should come before the Committee on Military 
Affairs, They are claims where there is a difference between 
the comptroller over some legal point, not that he objects to 
the payment, but he believes that strictly under the law he 
should not authorize the payment. 

Mr. BRYAN. Here is an item of between $1,100 and $1,200. 
The officer had no right to incur that expenditure without 
authority of law. 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator docs not wish me to answer 
him, I will not proceed. 

Mr. BRYAN. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator has referred to one of these 
claims. When he says they have been on the bill and have 
been taken off, that is hardly accurate. Some of these had 
been put on and taken off because sometimes Members on the 
House side have not felt that they were sufficiently posted 
upon them and we have been compelled in conference to take 
them out. At other times they have gone in, but it is generally 
recognized by the House and by the Senate, and by those who 
have examined, and examined them as a lot, that this is the way 
to handle them. They are justly due. 

For instance, a colonel may direct an officer under him. Of 
course he is going to obey the orders of his superior. Of 
course there is no way for the subordinate officer to collect 
from his colonel. Then the money is expended for the good 
of the service and would really be an expenditure which would 
have been made otherwise, only perhaps through a different 
channel. There is a board of survey appointed to examine all 
these matters, and all the facts, and those such as we have in- 
cluded here are certified by these officers to the department. 
Then the War Department, as I said, reports them to the 
Secretary of the Treasury and they make an estimate for them, 
and forward them to Congress. r 

They are diferent from the claims sent to the Committee on 
Claims in that they are practically audited claims. They are 
audited as far as they can be by the department and by every 
one except the comptroller. 

Furthermore, it is not a payment of money as a general thing. 
It is a credit on the books to balance off an account charged 
against the officer until it can be properly adjusted. 

Mr. BRYAN. Let me ask the Senator if any of these claim 
contemplate the appropriation of money instead of a credit on 
the books. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will tell my colleague that there is no 
appropriation made at all for any of these items except in the 
adjustment of the accounts. There is no money to be paid out. 
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Mr. SMOOT. But the officer would be compelled to pay the 
money into the Treasury unless he was relieved. 

Mr. WARREN. It arose along three or four years 
simply by an injustice to an officer. I do not doubt but finally 
they must be paid, because they are all good claims. 

Mr. FLETCHER. H my colleague will allow me, these mat- 
ters have been presented to various committees, particularly to 
the House Committee on Claims. They would say, “ We have 
no jurisdiction.” The Committee on Appropriations would say, 
“This is an Army matter, and it ought to be presented in the 
Army bill.” So these items have been shuffled back and forth 
for a long period of time. 

In this very case, for instance, as the report 8 eres 


In the deficiency act of March 4, 1913, Congress au D aad in 
poe accounts of Capt. Beses amounting to $13, 5 . aisa 
ust him for the same reason on account for 8 1. The A 


owance of 9 191 or: “whieh authority for credit is 
not been brought before this office at the 
the case of the 13.48. 13, referred to. 

Mr. BRYAN. What is the deficiency at this time? 

Mr. FLETCHER. At one time an allowance of $13,000 was 
made, and if they had known about the disallowance of $1,191 
it would have been ineluded. I only mention that to show that 
there is no pretense even that the money was wrongfully or 
improperly spent, but it was disallowed in the voucher. 

Mr. BRYAN. Let me ask my colleague or some member of 
the committee about the item on page 58 for Lieut. J. H. Barnard. 
Did he spend $4,555 without any authority of law, and is he now 
asking Congress to credit that much money to his account? 
What was that claim? 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is a similar case for the adjustment 
of the account. 

Mr. BRYAN. What did he do with the $4,555? 

Mr. FLETCHER (reading)— 

=e Auditor for the War apes disallowed expenditures amount- 

o $4,555.06 made by ut. Barnard in connection with the 
* Student's Military Lr gly doe Camp, at Ludington, Mich.,” which 
action was affirmed by the Comptroller of the Tr 


The camp at Ludin, eg Mich., was established in accordance with in- 
structions from the ent, and in Son was with Pallets 


ef of Staff, W. on. 
March 25, 1914. Paragraphs 
oor = view of the great success of the two experimental military 
of instruction for students and educational institutions held dur. 
fng the summer of 1913 and the great benefit derived to all concerned 
iei four such ca Ale — ene established during the 7 Kreft sum- 
elu: 


now asked had 
relief was asked for in 


mer, viz: One at Ashevil „ from pam 6 ot A 7 sive; 
one at Burlington, Vt., same dates; one at ich., same dates ; 
and one at Monterey. Cal, from July 26 to ert 1. 5 


“A fifth camp at Spokane, Wash., is under eration, but has not 
yet been definitely decided upon. 

2. The object of the camps is to the young men of the country 

portunity for a short course in military training, the better to fit 
thems to discharge their military duty anona their — — ever stand in 
need of their services. The summer vacation period ected to enable 
students to attend with the least inconvenience 5 greatest instruc- 
tlonal advantage.“ 


Mr. BRYAN. He spent $4,555 at Ludington, Mich. What 
did he do with it? 
Mr. FLETCHER. I will get to that in a minute: 


Further information contained in the bulletin discloses that the 
camps referred te were to be maintained for a period of five weeks 
and were designed for the military instruction of students and građu- 
ates between the ages of 18 and 30, who were required to furnish’ th tbeir 
own transportation 8 — eng. e the camp, to furnish their 
own uniforms, and to pa per e sum per week for subsistence, 
the Government to furnish camp grian eivit rifes, ammunition, etc. 
The bulletin further provides, in this connection, as follows: 

1 Proper cooking and baki facilities, wagon tran tion 

the necessary personnel for Instruction, 8 and main- 
5 of the camp, hospital and medical care and sanitation, and, 
in short, everything necessary to the health and tending to the comfort 
and advancement of the students whicb lawfully can furnished by 
the War Department will be provided. 

“(c) Such troops of the Regular Army as may be necessary, and 
whieh may be available for the 1 at the time of the camp, will 
attend and cooperate in the mi instruction and in the different 
field maneuvers, exercises, and eee 

The comptroller affirming the action of the Auditor for the War 
Department in disallowing these accounts stated: 

I find nothing in the several appropriato for the support of the 
Army from which the above expenditures were made which directly or 
indirectly authorizes the establishment of students’ military 
tion cam and I know of no other law authorizing such 3 
ment. e expenditures were made incident to the instruction cam 
they were made necessary because of it, and it is fair to say, I think, 
that they would not have been made had it not been for the students“ 
instruction cam 

“Under the circumstances shown it seems to me the whole 
lacks the authority or sanction of law, and such bei the case I am 
no warranted in passing the vouchers to the cređit of the disbursing 
officers.” 

The saree amount disallowed against the accounts of Lieut. Barnard 
is $4,555.06, but as $4.50 of this amount is reported by the auditor 
as representing an overpayment due to an error in ets ates * = 
required that the amount of the relief estimate be reduced to $4.550 


instruc- 


Those were the expenditures in connection with these Ser 
fan and the auditor held that there was not any authority for 

em. 

Mr. BRYAN. Exactly. 
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Mr. LODGE. The officer was ordered to do it by the de- 
partment. 

Me, FLETCHER, He was ordered to do it by the depart- 
men 

Mr. BRYAN. Let us see how this money was spent. Let us 
see what this Maj. Pettus spent. The amount is $1,545 under 
the bill. It appears that he had no authority, directly or in- 
directly, to do it. This bill proposes to credit his account. 

Mr. WARREN. No; he did not say that there was no author- 
ity at all, but he had the authority of the department. 

Mr. BRYAN. Surely, no one had a right to spend the Gov- 
ernment money in such a manner as that. Neither the Secre- 
tary of War nor anybody under him has the right to make an 
appropriation from the Public Treasury for a military camp. 

Mr. BRADY. Would the Senator expect a lieutenant colonel 
to disobey the order of his superior if he was instructed to pay 
out this money? 

Mr. BRYAN. Perhaps not; but somebody must be responsible 
for an unauthorized expenditure of $4,500. I am not military - 
man enough to know; but I know this much, that they were 
violating the law when they did it. Whether he or the depart- 
ment violated it is a different proposition. It may be that his 
account ought to be credited with the amount. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. BRYAN. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. The student camps established in the last 
year or two were new features, and doubtless arranged for with 
some irregularities. But they have been recognized as being 
very useful, and in the present appropriation bill, under the law 
approved on the third of last month, we provide for all 
these camps, and we provide not only for such items as were 
paid for in such camps as this last year but we allow them 
clothing per diem and subsistence. So these expenditures were 
entirely in the line of what we all acknowledge is a great 
necessity or benefit and tends toward the kind of preparedness 
that we are striving for. The fact is, if the War Department 
exceeds the law and puts a lieutenant where he is charged up 
with more than his pay, which he, with perhaps a family to sup- 
port, is unable to meet, early and complete relief should be 
afforded. 

Mr. BRYAN, I do not suppose that a superior military offi- 
cer would’ command an inferior officer to violate the law. It 
may be that he can, I do not know. 

Now, let me ask the Senator from Wyoming, who is so well 
up on these expenditures, about the item on page 56—$1,545 
disallowed to Maj. Pettus. What was that? 

Mr. WARREN, The examination extended over so many ac- 
counts that I should have to take the record and hunt it up 
to refresh my memory. All that I can say to the Senator is 
that when they were examined by the committee they were 
examined very carefully, and they were sifted, and those that 
were absolutely all right were approved and included. Of 
course, if the Senator wishes to take up each one by itself and 
try them out, I call his attention to the report. 

Mr. BRYAN. No, Mr. President; I have taken only the 
three largest ones. I have a purpose in what I am doing. I 
wish to have anyone on the committee tell me what the $1,545 
item is for. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will say to my colleague, in this con- 
nection, page 695 of the report shows what those items were: 


Of the amount named $645 was paid from the appropriation “ Bar- 
1 5 and quarters, 1911.“ for services rendered and materials fur- 
in cuttin, aed setting one granite tablet at the Army War 
Galles dated J Washin D. C., under contract with Ernest C. Bairstow, 
Inne 29, 105 i, and $900 was paid from the 19215 ald appropriation 
©. Williams ( ) for services rendered and materials ed in 
supplying and Setting 343 bronze letters and 54 commas, periods, and 
$ 29. 1141. at the Army War College under contract dated 
une 


It seems that these items covered the amount spent and the 
amount mentioned in the bill, $1,645, was under a contract 
made by the department to have the work done. 

Mr. BRYAN. Without authority of law. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I take it the reason why they were dis- 
allowed was because technically he had not authority to do it, 
but the money was spent under a contract made by the depart- 
ment with people who furnished the slabs and the lettering. 

Mr. CLAPP. Will the Senator from Florida pardon an in- 
terruption? 

Mr. BRYAN. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAPP. This brings the matter up In a form that I have 
long thought it should be presented to the Senate. It occurs, 
perhaps, even more in the Navy, in an informal as well as a 
formal way. A case has often come to me where officers have 
made payments under orders. I quite agree with the committee 
that this ought not to go to the Committee on Claims. It is 
a matter that should be handled by the Committee on Military 
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Affairs where they are officers in the Army, and it should be 
handled by the Committee on Naval Affairs where they are 
officers in the Navy ; but I do believé that a law should be passed 
so that in dealing with these vouchers, instead of taking them 
out of the account of a subordinate officer, who was obliged 
either to violate an order or make the expenditure—that is often 
the case in the Navy especially—the law should direct the officer 
upon whom the duty of passing on the account is imposed to 
charge it up to the officer who is primarily responsible for hav- 
ing exceeded authority, and then let Congress deal with that. 

When it gets in this shape it passes beyond a fair judgment 
of Congress. Take the Michigan case here. The officer made 
that expenditure under the direction of the Secretary of War. 
Where he had made an expenditure under an order, when fail- 
ing to make it perhaps would have put him in the attitude of 
disobedience, to compel that subordinate, who might have been 
court-martialed, to go into the Court of Claims to get justice 
would be manifestly unfair. 

I have felt for a good while that there ought to be a law 
under which, in cases of this kind, the officer dealing with the 
accounts and finally passing upon them should have it charged 
to the account of the officer who primarily is responsible, Then 
you present a case before Congress where the Senate or the 
House would be free to deal-with the merits of the case, not 
involved or embarrassed by the fact that in dealing with the 
merits we are dealing with a man who either had to violate 
an order, perhaps, or go to the Court of Claims to make a re- 


covery. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I call the Senator’s attention 
to one thing in connection with this class of claims? The Gov- 
ernment has already gotten the benefit, the money has been 
expended, and these men will be sued unless Congress does 
something for their relief. 

Mr. CLAPP. Yes; but there constantly come up cases where 
expenditures have been made in excess of authority. The very 
fact that the Government has got something which it did not 
want cuts no figure. 

Mr. BRYAN. It cuts this figure, that you are allowing these 
men to take the place of Congress to appropriate public money ; 
that is what it amounts to. 

Mr. CLAPP. It amounts to an appropriation, and you can 
not get away from it in the last analysis. I do not think we 
ought to visit the sins of the superiors upon the subordinates, 

Mr. BRYAN. I do not either. I want to get some informa- 
tion about it. I have succeeded in getting that information. It 
amounts to this, that somebody, either these officers or officers 
above them, issued orders to build buildings and make improve- 
ments ‘without authority from Congress. Then they go ahead, 
and to all intents and purposes appropriate the money, and we 
are appealed to here to make good this $10,000, to charge it off 
the books against the officers who have done this thing. There 
ought to be some way to stop it. I shall not make any point of 
order about it. The Senator very well says that no appro- 
priation is asked for. There is no claim against the Govern- 
ment; the claim is by the Government against whoever is re- 
sponsible for this illegal expenditure of money. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Florida that there were 25 or 30 of these claims presented to 
the committee. The committee very carefully sifted them out 
„und gave consideration and favorable action only to those 
“which we felt were very worthy indeed. 

I fully agree with the Senator from Florida that we ought to 
have some way of preventing these expenditures being made 
without authority. 

Mr. BRYAN. A very good way to prevent it would be to 
appropriate no money for the payment of such expenditures 
when the officers violate the law in making the expenditures. 
That would stop it. 

Mr. BRADY. I think when expenditures have been made by 
a subordinate obeying the instructions of his superior that they 
should be paid. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] that if the 30 claims had been paid 
under an order from the superior officer, I do not think the 
committee ought to have gone into the consideration as to 
whether one claim ought to be paid or another. If they paid 
any of them, they should have paid them all. 

Mr. BRADY. I think that some of these claims which were 
filed with the committee were not authorized to be paid by the 
superior officer. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the Senator from Idaho will agree 
that the committee decided to limit these claims to this partic- 
ular class, where the items were merely for the adjustment of 
accounts. Where there were claims for horses, and claims for 


this, that, and the other thing, they were not considered by the 
committee. 

Mr. BRADY. Such claims were thrown out by the committee 
and not given consideration. 

Mr. FLETCHER. We favorably considered only that class 
of claims, such as these, which involve a mere adjustment of 
accounts, as we looked upon it. 

Of course, I quite agree that an officer ought not to exceed 
his authority; that he ought not to go beyond the law in mak- 
ing expenditures; but it must be borne in mind that it is 
sometimes a very close question whether or not he has gone 
beyond the law. There is a difference of opinion between the 
Secretary of War, for instance, or the superior officer handling 
these matters, and the auditor. The auditor may not be right. 
It may be that the general appropriation under the head of 
“Barracks and quarters” was broad enough to cover the 
placing of this marble slab; at least, there is ground for 
difference of opinion as to whether it was or was not. But 
we are simply accepting the judgment of the auditor in dis- . 
allowing these vouchers, and we are clearing the accounts 
by saying here that the Government has got what it has paid 
for, and it is not fair that this disallowance should be charged 
against the officer who made the disbursements in pursuance 
of the contract made by the department or by orders from the 
department. That is all we mean to say. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President, the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER] is quite correct in his statement. Wherever we 
found that the claim was one for horses, or where the party 
was in any way himself responsible, the claim was rejected; 
but if we would go to the extreme, we might say in rejecting 
all these claims that we would require a subordinate oflicer to 
be thoroughly advised as to each appropriation made by Con- 
gress and what it should be used for, and to himself determine 
whether or not the law applied to his particular case. I do 
not believe we could expect any subordinate officer to do that. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, my position is that somebody 
in authority over these men—not these individuals whose 
accounts have to be credited here in order to give them relief 
from a claim by the Government—but whoever is responsible 
for that expenditure ought to be compelled to pay it. Other- 
wise, as stated by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP], 
you can not escape the conclusion that they are now appropriat- 
ing money; that they are taking the place of Congress. Here 
are between eight and ten thousand dollars which have been 
practically appropriated under that system, and the Committee 
on Military Affairs comes in and ratifies it. This was money 
that ought never to have been spent, and money that was spent 
without any authority of law, unless you delegate to these gen- 
tlemen the power that Congress is given under the Constitution 
to appropriate money. That is the whole of the situation. 

Inasmuch as I understand there are a large number of other 
claims of a similar nature, of the expenditure of money without 
any authority, I should like to see the committee bring in a 
bill, if that is customary among the Army and Navy oflicers, 
to authorize and to make it the duty of the accounting officers, 
wherever a situation like this exists, to bring a suit, either at 
law or-in equity, to settle with the men who are responsible 
for the violation of the law. This is a dangerous thing to do, 
in my judgment—to let men go along and build a bathroom 
costing $1,191 in one place, to set up a summer camp costing 
$4,500 in another place, and to expend $1,500 for decorating a 
building, all of it amounting in the aggregate to some eight or 
ten thousand dollars; and then, in order to make the account 
of the man who keeps the books read straight, we authorize the 
accounting officers of the Treasury to credit his accounts with 
this money which has been wrongfully and illegally expended. 
You can not make anything else out of it. It would be a good 
lesson to the officers responsible—for somebody is responsible— 
for this violation of law, if they knew that every time they 
permitted such a violation, every time they undertook to appro- 
priate public money, they would be held to a strict accountabil- 
ity by Congress, and that they can not come in here, just as a 
mere matter of form, and have their acts ratified by Congress. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, the trouble about that is that 
in many of these cases—I am not discussing the merits of the 
eases in this bill, but of cases of which I have known—a man 
acts under orders. In such a case he should be relieved by 
having the auditing officer deal with the man who issued the 
order, and then let him settle with the Government as to 
whether, under all the circumstances, the use of the money 
should be recognized or not. Under existing law, however, 
and so long as the law stands as it is to-day there will be cases, 
as there have been cases, where a subordinate officer either 
had to face disobedience and possibly a court-martial or pay 
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out money which ought not to have been paid out. To teach 
him a lesson would do no good. The lesson to be taught should 
be taught to the man, whoever he may be, who primarily is 
responsible, 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, I have already agreed with the 
Senator from Minnesota on that proposition; but I want to 
ask him this question: What penalty would come to such sub- 
ordinate officer making such an expenditure from a court- 
martial for refusing to spend money that was never appropri- 
ated by Congress? 

Mr. CLAPP. He might be dismissed; and, more than that 

Mr. BRYAN. Such a man would not be apt to be dismissed. 

Mr. CLAPP. Just a moment, if the Senator will pardon me. 
More than that, we ought not to stand for a system that puts 
the subordinate where the discipline of the Army or Navy may 
be more or less effective by a subordinate determining for him- 
self his personal pecuniary liability or disobeying the order of 
a superior. If the law visited the penalty on the superior—— 

Mr. BRYAN, Let us fix the law so that it will do that. There 
ought to be such a law. 

Mr. CLAPP. Undoubtedly; but until that is done we are 
likely to commit a great injustice if we say to the subordinate, 
“We will teach you a lesson.” 

Mr. BRYAN. I think that is true; but I do not imagine that 
any court-martial would dare to be very hard upon a disbursing 
officer who refused to expend money that was never appro- 
priated by Congress. That would be assuming a good deal, 
even for officers of the Army and Navy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
Was, on page 55, after line 4, to insert: 


Credit in the accounts of Capt. David L. Stone, United States Army: 
The accounting officers of the are hereby authorized and 
directed to allow and credit in the accounts of Cap David L. Stone 
the sum of 51.191. disallowed on voucher 6 B of his money accounts 
for the month of December, 1911, and now standing against him on 
the books of the Treasury. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 55, after line 11, to insert: 


Kinnison, Quarte 
disallowed on vouchers 12 B of his money accounts for Ma 
6 B of his money accounts for June, 1912, and now stan 
him on the books of the Treasury. 


The amendment was ugreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 55, after line 20, to insert: 

Credit in the accounts of Maj. John E. Baxter, United States Army: 
The accounting officers of the are hereby authorized and 
directed to allow and credit in the accounts of Maj. John E. Baxter, 
quartermaster, United States (now colonel, Quartermaster Corps), 
the sum of $18.96, disallowed aga: him on the books of the Treasury. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 56, after line 2, to insert: 

Credit in the accounts of Capt. L. C. Brown, United States Army: 
The accounting officers of the Treasury are hereby authorized and 
directed to allow and credit in the accounts of Capt. L. C. Brown, 
United States Army (now major. Coast Artillery Corps, United States 
Army), the sum of $124, suspended against him on the books of the 


g against 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 56, after line 9, to insert: 


Credit in the accounts of Maj. H. L. gene É United States Army: 
The accounting officers of the Treasury are hereby authorized and 


directed to allow and credit in the accounts of Maj, H. L. Pettus, Quar- 
termaster Corps, United States Army, the sum of $1,545, disallowed 
on voucher 11 B. January, 1912, and now standing against him on 


the books of the Treasury. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendinent was, on page £6, after line 16, to insert: 


Credit in the accounts of Col. Frederick G. Ho m (retired), Capt. 
Briant H. Wells, and Capt. Girard Sturtevant, United States Army: 
The accounting officers of the Treasury are hereby authorized and 

to allow and credit in the accounts of the following-named 
officers of the Army the sums set opposite their names, respectively 
which have neen disallowed and charged against them on the books o 
the Treasury: Col. Frederick G. Hodgson 88 Feb „1912. 
$21; Capt. Briant H. Wells, I and October, 1911, 8171; Capt. 
Girard Sturtevant, December, 1911, $2.99. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 57, after line 3, to insert: 


Credit in the accounts of Maj. James E Normoyle, United States 
Army: The accounting officers of the Treasury are hereby authorized 
and directed to allow and credit in the accounts of Maj. James E. Nor- 
moyle the sum of $5, disallowed on voucher 238 B of his money ac- 
counts for the month of September, 1912, and now standing against 
him on the books of the Treasury. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 57, after line 11, to insert: 


Credit in the aceounts of Maj. G. G. Bailey, United States Army: 
The accounting officers of the Treasury are hereby authorized and 
directed to allow and credit in the accounts of Maj. G. G. Bailey, Quar- 
termaster Corps, United States Army, the sum of $106, disallowed 
against him on the books of the Treasury. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 57, after line 17, to insert: 


Littell (now colonel, Quartermaster Corps, United States Army) the 
sum of $98.65, disallowed on voucher 24 B of his money accounts for 
September, 1909, and now standing against him on the books of the 
Treasury. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, after line 2, to insert: 

Credit in the accounts of Capt, Orrin R. Wolfe, United States Army : 
The accounting officers of the Treasury are hereby authorized: and 
1 ick 3 5 oor 740 Jaa at cant- 9 Wolfe, 

nite ates Army, the sum o: , disallowed a 
books of the Treasury. r * 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, after line 8, to insert: 

Credit in the accounts of Maj. G. G. Balley, United States A : 
The accounting officers of 9 5 5 
directed to allow and credit in the accounts of Maj. G. G. Bailey, 

„United States Army, the sum of $31.09, disal- 
lowed on voucher 23 A of bis money accounts for July, 1909, and now 
standing against him on the books of the Treasury. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, after line 16, to insert: 

Credit in the accounts of Lieut. J. H. Barnard, United States Army: 
The accounting officers of the Treasury are hereby authorized and 
directed to allow and credit in the accounts of Lieut. J. H. Bi 5 
Fifth United States Cavalry, the sum of $4,555, disallowed in his ac- 
counts as disbursing officer for the students“ military instruction camp 
at 3 Mich., during the summer of 1914, and now standing 
against on the books of the Treasury. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Medical De- 
partment,” on page 59, line 7, after the word “ transports,” 
to strike out “and supplies required for sanitation, including 
mosquito destruction, of temporary camps beyond the border of 
the United States, where it may be necessary to protect the 
Army against the spread of yellow fever or other disease” and 
insert “ and supplies required for mosquito destruction in and 
about the military posts in the Canal Zone,” so as to read: 


Quartermaster Co 


Medical and Hospital Department: For the purchase of medical and 
ot oppie; nciuding motor ambulances and motorcycles for 
medical serv 


„ their maintenance, repair, and operation, and disin- 

ee hospitais, howpltaabipa and transports, and supplies e 

amps, o g 

for 8 destructlon in and about the military posts in the Canal 
ne. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
Medical and Hospital Department, on page 61, line 3, after the 
word “ advertising,” to insert “ printing, binding”; and in line 
5, after the word “ department,” to strike out “ $2,000,000: Pro- 
vided, That so much of the act of June 3, 1916, as relates to the 
age limit for eligibility to appointment of first lieutenants in 
the Medical Department of the Army, be, and the same is 
hereby, repealed,” and insert “ $4,500,000, of which sum $500,000 
may be used under the direction of the Secretary of War in the 
erection or rental of temporary hospitals for the care anc 
shelter of the sick and injured,” so as to read: < 


8 5 and local transfers eon fhe 
vet geal by the Medical partment for the transportation of medical 


and sheltér of the sick and injured. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I want to ask the chairman of 
the committee what the effect of striking out that proviso is? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the House provision 
left the matter of age wide open; in other words, if that pro- 
vision became a law, a man might be appointed in the Medical 
Corps who was 85 or 45 or 64 or any age under the retirement 
age. The committee was not entirely satisfied in its mind as 
to just what the age limit ought to be. The age limit is fixed 
by the reorganization act of June 30, 1916, at 80 years, Gen, 
Gorgas and his assistants think that that age limit is too low, 
because under the standard studies nowadays a doctor does not 
really get out into practice before he is 32 years old. So we 
eliminated that in the hope that in conference we might take 
it up and try to agree on what the age limit ought to be. 

Mr. JONES. Without the provision which-the House inserted, 
what is the age limit? 
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Mr, CHAMBERLAIN, Thirty years. We eliminate the House 
provision, and that leaves it open in conference. 

Mr. JONES. I thought it was 27. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is 80 for the Medical Corps and 27 
for the Dental Corps. 

Mr. JONES. Is not the Dental Corps a part of the Medical 
Corps. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; but the age limits are different. 

Mr. JONES. Would this provision here affect both corps? 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. It affects both. 

Mr. JONES. The age limit is 80 years and 27 years, re- 
spectively. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. We thought we might be 
able to agree without much difficulty in conference, and that was 
the reason we struck it out. If the Senator is prepared to sug- 
gest a proper age limit, of course I should be glad to have his 
suggestion. 

Mr. JONES. It occurred to me to leave the House provision 
in and insert at the end of it the words “and such age limit is 
hereby placed at 35 years,” but if the chairman of the com- 
mittee would prefer to have the paragraph remain as it is and 
go to conference in the belief that he can satisfactorily adjust 
it there, I shall not offer the amendment, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The consensus of opinion amongst the 
members of the committee was that we could probably agree 
on an age limit satisfactory to both the Senate and the House 
when we got in conference, and that was the purpose of striking 
it out. 

Mr. JONES. Very well; I will not offer the amendment. 

The amendment was to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, under the subhead “ Engineer Department,” on page 64, 
after line 2, to insert: 

For the purchase of material to be used in the construction by en- 
listed labor of a trade schoo) building at the Engineer School, to remain 
available until expended, $9,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 64, line 12, after the word 
“to,” to strike out “be immediately available 81.000.000 and 
insert “remain available until the close of the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1918, $1,770.000,” so as to make the clause read: 

Engineer equipment of troops: For ares material, tools, instru- 
ments, supplies, and 8 required for use in the engineer equi 
ment of troops, for military surveys, and for engineer operations 
the feld, including the purchase and preparation of engineer manuals 
and procurement of special paper for same, and for a reserve pl 
of above equipment, to remain available until the close of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1918, $1,770,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 64, after line 14, to strike 
out: 

Provided, That mre | is granted for the purchase, maintenan 
and repair and operation from this appropriation of not to exceed 
motorcycles, including those on hand. 

And insert: 

Provided, That authority is granted for the purchase, maintenan 
and repair and operation from this appropriation of motorcycles, no 
to exceed two for each authorized Engineer regiment, ba fon, and 
company, including those on hand, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 65, to insert: 

Engineer operations in the field: For expenses incident to milita: 
engineer operations in the field, including the purchase of material an 
a reserve of material for such operations, the purchase, operation, 
maintenance, and repair of passenger-carrying vehicles, and such ex- 
penses as are ordinarily provided for under 8 for “ Engi- 
neer depots,” “Civilian assistants to Engineer officers,” and “ Maps, 
War Department,“ $100,000, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, in connection with this provision 
for the Engineers, I should like to ask the chairman of the 
committee a question. The Army bill as reported by the com- 
mittee grants to quartermasters’ clerks quarters, heat. and light, 
but does not grant the same benefit to civil engineers in the 
same office and subject to the same conditions, They may be 
under the Engineer Corps; but, as I understand, the civil engi- 
neers to which I have reference are in the Quartermaster’s 
office and subject to the same conditions as quartermasters' 
clerks. They are a small body of men, and I should like to know 
why the same provision should not be made for them as for 
quartermasters’ clerks? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Those within the provisions of this 
net are not subject to transfer to different places as are the 
other officers, 

Mr. LODGE. I understand they are subject to the same con- 
ditions, transfers, expenses, and so forth; but they receive no 
consideration. Can not the comparatively few civil engineers 
also be included? The additional expense would be insignificant, 


We have provided for the quartermasters’ clerks, but not for the 
civil engineers. 

Mr. WARREN. Are they in the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; the civil engineers to whom I refer, as I 
understand, are in the Quartermaster’s Department, and I ask 
why they should not be included as well as quartermaster’s 
clerks in the allowances made? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I understand, while they may 
be connected with the Quartermaster’s Department, that they 
are not detailed to go outside, while some of the quartermasters’ 
clerks are required to go wherever they are sent. As I under- 
stand, the quartermasters’ clerks are not all furnished with 
quarters, but simply about 200, I think, covering the number 
detailed for service in the country outside of Washington and 
moved from place to place, having no especial abiding place. 

Mr. LODGE. I understand that the civil engineers in the 
Quartermaster’s Department are detailed outside of Washing- 
ton, and why should they not be treated in the same way as 
quartermasters’ clerks? 

Mr. WARREN. I made inquiry at the department the other 
day about a clerk in one of the prisons on the Pacific coast who 
felt that he was not covered, but I was informed that he w: 
covered by the act. : 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Wyoming 
refers to quarters for clerks in the Quartermaster Corps. I 
want to ask the Senator having the bill in charge if on Monday 
I make the request that the amendment covering that matter 
which was adopted to-day be reconsidered, whether there will 
be any objection on his part? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The amendment to which the Senator 
has reference was adopted yesterday, but I have no objection 
to its being taken up again. Of course I should like to have a 
limit to the reconsideration of the various items of the bill; but 
I have no disposition to prevent the correction of anything that 
is wrong in this bill, and I will make no objection to the request 
of the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that it was adopted at 
a time when I was compelled to leave the Chamber, and I have 
some very strong protests against the manner in which the 
amendment is written. I should like to call the Senator's atten- 
tion to the protests, and therefore I shall ask that the amend- 
ment be reconsidered. ; 5 

Mr, LODGE. What is the amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the amendment authorizing certain quar- 
ters for clerks in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Mr. WARREN. Let me say it is not, in one sense, an amend- 
ment by the Senate, having been put on in the House, but 
stricken out on a point of order. As the Senator knows if he 
has looked at it, it refers to the staff and to the field corps, 
including 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, of course I am fully aware that it 
was in the House bill and went out on a point of order, and 
therefore when it is put in here by the Senate it makes it a 
Senate amendment. 

Mr. WARREN. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am very glad to have the Senator from Oregon 
say that be will have that reconsidered. 

Mr. LODGE. My suggestion is in connection with that. 

Mr. SMOOT. In connection with this? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. So that can be taken up later, and per- 
haps we can add a few civil engineers. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is why I thought I would speak of it at 
this time, the Senator from Massachusetts having brought up 
the question in another form, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Does the Senator from Massachusetts 
ask that the provision in reference to civilian engineers go 
over to be disposed of at the same time? 

Mr. LODGE. It is connected with the amendment the Sena- 
tor has just asked to have go over. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. All right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What is the Senator’s request? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah 
just wanted to know if, so far as I was concerned, I would be 
willing to have reconsidered the provision on page 16—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Beginning on line 14, 
ne WARREN. I understood he wanted it to go over until 

onday. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have it go over—that is, to 
reconsider the amendment, and then to pass it over until 
Monday. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Will the Senator state to the Chair 
just what he wants? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. I ask, Mr. President, that the vote be 
reconsidered whereby the amendment on page 16, beginning 
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with line 14, and going down to the end of line 9 on page 17, was 
agreed to. - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote whereby 
the amendment was agreed to will be reconsidered. 


Mr. SMOOT. Now, I ask the Senator to allow that amend- 
ment to go over until Monday. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over. What about the amendment at the top of page 65? 

Mr. LODGE. ‘There is no objection to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Then the question is on agreeing 
to that amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Ordnance De- 
partment,” on page 66, line 11, after the word “ vehicles,” to 
strike out“ $875,000” and insert “ $550,000,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

Service: For th t enses of the Ordnance Depart- 
Gat in connection with purchasing, receiving, storing, and 3 
ordnance and ordnance stores, comprising police and office duties, rents, 
tolls, fucl, light, water, and advertising, stationery, writers and 
adding machines, including their exchange, and office furniture, tools, 
and instruments of service; for incidental expenses of the Ordnance 
Service and those attending practical trials and tests of ordnance, 
small arms, and other ordnance stores; for publications for libraries 
of the Ordnance Department, 5 the Ordnance Office; subscrip- 
tions to periodicals, which may be paid for in adyance; and payment 
for mechanical labor in the office of the Chief of Ordnance; and for 
urchase, maintenance, repair, and operation of motor-propelled or 
horse-draws passenger-carrying vehicles, $550,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 66, line 13, after the word 
“Manufacture,” to insert “and purchase”; and in line 23, 
after the word “homes,” to strike out “ $4,500,000” and insert 
“ $12,776,000”; and at the top of page 67, to strike out: Pro- 
vided, That not more than $2,000,000 of this appropriation may 
be used in the purchase of ammunition” and insert “ Provided, 
That the Government shall manufacture at its arsenals as much 
of said ammunition as can be produced by the exercise of the 
greatest economy and efficiency,” so as to read: 

Ordnance stores, ammunition: Manufacture and purchase of ammu- 
nition for small arms and for band use for reserve supply, ammunition 
for burials at the National Soldiers’ Home in Washington, D. C., ammu- 
nition for firing the mornin 
scribed by General Orders, No. 70, Headquarters of the Army, dat 
July 23, 1867, and at National Home for Volunteer Soldiers 
and. its several branches, including National Soldiers’ Home in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and soldiers and sailors’ State homes, $12,776,000; 
Provided, That the Government shall manufacture at its arsenals as 
much of said ammunition as can be produced by the exercise of the 
greatest economy and efficiency. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, how much of the ammunition 
does the committee contemplate will be manufactured in the 
way specified in that proviso? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the Chief of Ordnance, 
Gen. Crozier, stated in effect that taking the $4,500,000 that 
was appropriated by the House, it would be impossible to manu- 
facture in the Government establishments over about $2,000,000 
of the amount. That is, they did not have the room and they 
did not have the force necessary to do that. The Senate com- 
mittee increased the amount from $4,500,000 to $12,776,000; 
and that would leave practically $10,000,000 that they could 
not manufacture even if the appropriation were made on the 
same basis. Therefore, instead of limiting the amount that 
might be used to purchase ammunition, we simply struck out 
the House proviso, which read: 

Provided, That not more than $2,000,000 of this appropriation may 
be used for the purchase of ammunition— 

And inserted, in lieu thereof, the following words: 

Provided, That the Government shall manufacture at its arsenals 
as much of said ammunition as can be produced by the exercise of the 
greatest economy and efficiency. 

That would require the Government to manufacture $2,000,000 
worth if they could, and, if they could manufacture more, to do 
that. 

Mr. JONES. If they deemed it economical to enlarge their 
arsenals, could they do it out of the $12,776,000? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think not. It was not contem- 
plated that they would. I might say to the Senator, in all 
frankness, that there has been a heated discussion about the in- 
sertion of these words “and purchase.” ‘The Senator will 
remember that the discussion in the House was a very bitter 
discussion, and the words “and purchase” were put in by the 
Senate. In other words, the House required that the Govern- 
ment should manufacture all of these materials except $2.000,000 
worth, which they could purchase on the outside. The Senate 
did not think that limitation ought to be inserted in a bill, 
particularly in view of the emergency which confronted the 
country at the time this bill was prepared. 

Mr. JONES. My recollection is that when the fortifications 
appropriation bill was passed, the Senate put in that bill a 


and evening gun at military posts pre- 


provision for a powder factory, with the idea of having the 
Government manufacture most of its powder. None of this 
money could be used in connection with that plant, I suppose? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think this would require the Gov- 
ernment to make it in any of its establishments where it could, 
whether provision was made for the erection of the establish- 
ment in another bill or in this. It would be required to make at 
its arsenals as much as could be produced by the exercise of 
the greatest economy and efficiency, 

Mr. JONES. Is not that an unusual requirement to put in— 
that it shall be done with the “greatest economy and effi- 
ciency”? Have we not a right to assume that our officers will 
exercise economy and efficiency? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I want to say to the Senator that we 
worked on the language that was put in there quite assiduously, 
and we did not know just what was the best language to put in. 
If the Senator can suggest something which is better we shall be 
very glad to have him do so. We wanted the Government to 
manufacture all that it possibly could manufacture, but we did 
not want to tie the hands of the Government officials, in case 
of an emergency, and say that they could not buy this material 
anywhere else. We did say to them, “You must manufacture 
all you can.” I should like to have the Senator suggest better 
language. 

Mr, JONES. No; I have not any idea about that, but it just 
struck me that it was rather peculiar language, and based on a 
sort of assumption that our officers would not exercise economy 
and efficiency in any event. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am giving the Senator a statement 
of the difficulties that confronted the committee in trying to 
formulate this language. I think the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hrrencock] worked on it a While, and I think my distin- 
guished friend from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas] worked on it for 
a while. Both of those Senators know how to use the English 
language very well, and both of them were trying to reach the 
same conclusion that the committee was trying to reach, and 
that was to make the Government manufacture all that it could, 
but not to compel it to manufacture all of it, 

Mr. JONES. I think I get the viewpoint of the committee, 
and I think I am heartily in favor of it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, this touches a question in 
which I am very deeply interested, for I believe that the Goy- 
ernment ought to manufacture all its munitions of war, and 
purchase none, save in the contingency of a great war; and I am 
afraid that the language which the committee has used will 
preclude, or may preclude, any manufacture on the part of the 
Government in its own arsenals. I hesitate to criticize the 
effort of the committee in selecting language to carry out the 
object which has been stated by the chairman of the committee, 
but it does not seem to me that these are the proper words to 
bring about that result. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, speaking as one member of 
the committee, I certainly hope the Senator will not hesitate 
to criticize the language employed in the phrase under discus- 
sion, The chairman has correctly stated the history of the 
provision. The Senator will recall the statement which I made 
some time ago—he may not have been in the Chamber, how- 
ever—that this bill was prepared under pressure, so to spenk. 
At the time the committee was considering it, the Mexican sit- 
uation was such that it was the desire of the committee to 
formulate a bill and report it out as soon as possible in order 
to meet the extraordinary exigencies with which the country 
was then confronted. If the Senator can improve that phrase, 
or if he thinks it ean be stricken out, he need have no hesi- 
tancy in stating ít, because, I think, the members of the com- 
mittee, in common with the Senator, want to secure the best 
possible bill under the circumstances. 

Mr, CUMMINS. Mr. President, when I first read it, the im- 
pression produced on my mind was that it was an effort on the 
part of the committee to limit with severe restrictions the man- 
ufacture of ammunition in Government arsenals. 

Mr. THOMAS. No, Mr. President. The Senator will notice 
that the increase in the appropriation is very large. It is over 
200 per cent. We put the amount at $12,776,000, that being the 
amount recommended by the department, and of course it 
wanted the ammunition at once. To permit the House provi- 
sion to remain in the bill, which limited’ purchases outside of 
manufacture to a maximum of $2,000,000, might have resulted 
in great embarrassment to the Government. Hence our purpose, 
however badly we expressed it, was to provide for as much 
manufacture as possible, and at the same time to leave the 
Government free to purchase all of the ammunition which the 
existing situation might require, and might require that it get 
as soon as possible. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I agree that the Government 
must be permitted to purchase ammunition under existing cir- 
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cumstances, because we probably are not provided with the 
facilities to manufacture all that we may need; but when I 
read this amendment in connection with an amendment which 
will be found a little later, and which seeks to reduce by one- 
half the appropriation made by the House for the manufacture 
of small arms in Government arsenals, I could reach no other 
conclusion than that the committee had decided that govern- 
mental activity in these respects ought to be limited as much 
as possible. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator just a 
moment? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Our position was just diametrically op- 
posed to the view stated by the Senator. Gen. Crozier simply 
came before us and said: 

If you gentlemen are goin 7. ey confine us to the manufacture alone, 


there is no use in appropriating more than about $2,500,000. We can 
not do it. 


Mr. CUMMINS. I am not proposing that the Government 
shall manufacture all the ammunition; but it seems to me the 
limitation ought to be rather in the way provided by the House 
than in the way suggested by the Senate. If you want to limit 
the purchase or give full scope to the manufacture by the Gov- 
ernment, why not ascertain the capacity of the Government at 
the present time and then deduct that from the entire appropria- 
tion? I should be very much better satisfied if we should say 
that not more than $10,776,000 of the appropriation shall be used 
for the purchase of ammunition. Then we would have an under- 
standable proposition, anyhow. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the second amendment to which 
the Senator has referred was inserted with the same end in 
view, and the same purpose to be effected that caused us to act 
upon the amendment that is now being considered. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There is no other appropriation, as I under- 
stand it, for small arms. There is no appropriation for the 
purchase of small arms—that is, rifles and pistols. 

Mr. LODGE. That amendment is on page 68. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And whatever we add to our supply must 
be added from the Government manufactory. But I call the 
attention of the Senator from Oregon and the Senator from 
Colorado now to my construction of this amendment. I read: 

Provided, That the Government shall manufacture at its arsenals 
as much of said ammunition as can be cg got by the exercise of the 
greatest economy— 

I pause at that point. What does that mean? We shall make 
so much of the ammunition at our arsenals as can be produced 
by the exercise of the greatest economy. Now, that means, if it 
means anything whatsoever, that we will not produce any ammu- 
nition at our arsenals unless we ean produce it at less cost than 
it can be purchased for from private manufacturers. If that be 
not the construction, then it has no application whatever to the 
case in hand. 

I now continue with the final words: 

As can be produced by the exercise of the greatest economy and 
efficiency 

That b what I have just said. We have Govern- 
ment manufactories capable of producing so much ammunition, 
but we are told here that we will produce only so much as can 
be produced with the greatest economy. Economy about what? 
If the words “economy” and “efficiency” are synonymous 
terms as employed in this amendment, then, of course, the only 
comparison we can institute is the comparison between the 
Government manufacture and the private manufacture. I sug- 
gest now to the Senator from Oregon and to the Senator from 
Colorado that at least this ought to be.changed so as to say “ as 
can be produced using the Government arsenals to their full 
capacity,” and then follow that, if you please, by a command 
that in the use of the arsenals the greatest economy and effi- 
ciency shall be observed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Just let me make a suggestion there, 
in reference to what the Senator has said. The greatest effi- 
ciency would require three shifts, and Gen. Crozier did not 
tink that would be the most economical way. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But the trouble is that the words economy 
and efficiency” must apply to the product. You do not attempt 
to say that the Government arsenals shall turn out all that 
they can turn out when operated in the most economical and 
efficient manner. That is not what the amendment says, and 
that is not the way it will be construed. 


Mr. SMOOT. It seems to me that the wording is all right, 


if I understand the object of the amendment. If the amend- 
ment read that the Government should manufacture at its 
arsenal as much of said ammunition as can be produced, and 
stopped there, then they would be compelled, perhaps, to work 
four-hour shifts. With four-hour shifts they could produce more 
than they would if they ran the eight-hour shifts, but it would not 
be economy to do so. It seems to me that that being the case, 
the amendment means that the arsenal shall produce all the 
ammunition that they can produce by the exercise first of econ- 
omy and efficiency. Now, efficiency, it seems to me, would be 
to run it under three shifts; that is, three eight-hour shifts. 
That would be the greatest efficiency that could be produced; 
but if they should undertake to run it on four-hour shifts, per- 
haps they could produce a little more, yet the expense of it 
would be so great that it would not pay the Government to do it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT (at 5 o’clock p. m.). In accordance 
with the order of the Senate heretofore adopted, the Senate 
of the United States stands in recess until 10 a. m. Monday 
morning. 

The Senate thereupon (at 5 o'clock p. m.) took a recess until 
Monday, July 24, 1916, at 10 o'clock a. m. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, July 24, 1916. 


(Legislative day of Saturday, July 22, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 10 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 
ARMY APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 16460) making appropriations for 
ae of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment of the 
Committee on Military Affairs will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 66, line 13, after the word “ manu- 
facture,” insert the words and purchase.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Before it is agreed to, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gronna Oliver Smith, Ga. 
Beckham Husting Overman moot 
pads James Page Sterling 
Brandegee Johnson, S. Dak. Penrose Stone 
Bryan Jones Phelan Swanson 
Chamberlain Kenyon Pittman Thomas 
Clark, Wyo. Kern - Pomerene Tilman 
Cul La Follette Ransd Townsend 
Cummins e Reed Vardaman 
Curtis Martine, N. J Robinson Wadsworth 
Dillingham yers Shafroth Walsh 

1 Nelson Sheppard Warren 
Fletcher Norris Sherman ems 

inger O'Gorman Smith, Ariz. Works 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-six Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Pace] has given notice that he will address the 
Senate this morning upon Senate bill 703, providing for national 
aid to vocational education. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Army appropriation bill be temporarily laid aside and that the 
vocational bill be temporarily laid before the Senate while the 
Senator from Vermont addresses the Senate, the Senate to 
resume the consideration of the unfinished business immediately 
upon the conclusion of the address of the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection to that course. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. . 

Mr. WORKS. If the Senator will allow me, I submit an 
amendment to the pending bill, in order that it may be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will He on the 
table and be printed. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 703) to provide for the promotion of vocational 
education, to provide for cooperation with the States in the 
promotion of such education in agriculture and the trades and 
industries, to provide for cooperation with the States in the 

preparation of teachers of vocational subjects, and to appro- 
priate money and regulate its expenditure. 
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Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I need not say to the Senate that 
I believe this vocational-eduecation bill ought to pass at this ses- 


sion. If in all our great plans for preparedness there is any 
one measure more essential than the preparedness of the Ameri- 
ean boy for efficiency in the economic battle to be fought.at the 
close of the European war, I do not know what that measure is. 

I renlize, however, that it can not pass at this session, if it is 
to cousume very much time, and it seems to me wise that I offer 
a part of what I have to say on the measure at this time, in 
order that later, when time may be even more valuable than 
to-day, I shall not then feel compelled to delay final action on 
the bill by any extended general remarks, 

GENESIS, 

Mr. President, vocational education is a theme which has 

occupied the attention of some of the best minds of this country 


since the passage of the Morrill land-grant college bill in 1862. 
By some it has been claimed that the two acts of the greatest 


import in the presidential life of the lamented. Lincoln were his’ 


proclamation freeing the slaves and his signing of the land-grant 
college bill. 

The name of Morrill is so intimately interwoven with all that 
pertains to land-grant colleges that I am going to crave the in- 
dulgence of the Senate for just a moment while I speak of this 
distinguished son of the Green Mountain State. 

Justin S. Morrill served his country in the Halls of the Ameri- 
ean Congress for a longer period than any other man; and, in 
view of the conditions that are likely to confront Senators and 
Representatives in the future, I think it is altogether improbable 
that any other man will ever serve as many consecutive years 
as Senator Morrill. 

Entering Congress on the 4th day of March, 1855, he served 
until the 28th day of December, 1898. Had he lived 65 days 
longer, he would have served continuously for 44 years. Sena- 
tor Allison is sometimes referred to as the man who had served 
in Congress longer than any other, but he did not serve as long 
and, unlike Senator Morrill’s service, it was not continuous. 

Probably no piece of legislation has been so closely associated 
with the prosperity of the American people during the latter half 
of the last century as the great tariff act which bears Senator 
Morrill’s name—the act which enabled the people of this country 
to pay a goodly proportion of the debt incurred in the Civil War 
without distressing them or without seeming to burden them 
by severe taxation, 

But when future historians shall write the history of this dis- 
tinguished son of Vermont, the act which will overshadow 
all others, in my judgment, will be that by which the agricul- 
tural-college system of this country was established, the Morrill 
Land Grant College Act of 1862—an act which has given an 
impetus to agricultural life, the measure and importance of 
which it would be impossible to estimate. 

It is not my purpose to take the time of the Senate by going 
into the many interesting details that have surrounded the 
Morrill Agricultural College Act; but since the objections urged 
against this bill have been largely constitutional, I think it is 
only proper to show that legislation of this character has been 
repeatedly enacted, and that precedents are not wanting to sus- 
tain the claim that appropriations from the Federal Treasury for 
educational purposes have been so often made that the objection 
on the grounds of unconstitutionality should no longer have force 
in debating this question. 

I doubt if any appropriations were ever more favorably re- 
ceived by the American people than those which have from 
time to time been made for the strengthening of the original 
Morrill Act of 1862. 

It may and probably will be urged that President Buchanan 
yetoed the original Morrill bill upon grounds of constitutionality ; 
but the revered Lincoln, having Buchanan’s veto in mind, as he 
undoubtedly did, felt no scruples about signing the Morrill Act 
of 1862. So far as I am able to learn, no administration from 
Buchanan’s to Wilson’s has ever successfully questioned—per- 
haps has never questioned at all—the propriety of the great 
appropriations made to promote the agricultural welfare of this 
country through the land-grant colleges. 

Let me briefly give to the Senate a list of the five great appro- 
priations supplementing the act of 1862: 

First, in 1887, came what is known as the Hatch Act, giving 
to each State $15,000 per year for the maintenance of agricul- 
tural experiment stations. 

I need not enlarge upon the value of these experiment sta- 
tions. Everyone now confesses that they have conducted re- 
search and experimental work bearing directly upon agriculture 
in a way so valuable, so beneficial, that no patriotic, intelligent 
man would think of withholding support from these institu- 
tions. 
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Next comes what is known as the Morrill Act of 1890. This 


act bears so directly upon the point I wish to make that I um 
going to read its most important section: 

That there shall be, and Bereet is, annually appropriated, etc., to 
each State and Territory for the more complete endowment and 
maintenance of colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts now established, or which may be hereafter established, in ac- 
cordance with an act of Congress approved July 2, 1802, the sum of 
$15,000 for the year ending June 30, 1890, and an annual increase of 
the amount of such appropriation thereafter for 10 years by an addi- 
tional sum of $1,000 over the preceding year, and the annual amount 
to be paid thereafter to cach State and Territory shall be $25,000 


In talking about the propriety of these educational measures 
I have often been met with the statement: “ Yes; it is true 
that we established the Morrill land-grant colleges, but we 
did not bestow any actual money upon them; we simply gave 
them some of our lands which we did not need, and which were 
then of very little value.“ 

However forcible that argument might be under other cir- 
cumstances, the fact that in 1887 we made a direct cash appro- 
priation of $15,000 under the Hatch Act, and in 1890 still another 
cash appropriation of $25,000 under the Morrill Act of that year, 
fully establishes the further fact that, in the judgment of Con- 
gress, appropriations for the benefit of schools had then come 
to be regarded as constitutional , 

Note, Mr. President, that in the short period of three years— 
1887 to 1890—the Congress made appropriations aggregating 
$40,000 annually to cach State to supplement the original Mor- 
rill Act of 1862. 

In 1906 a further appropriation was made under what is 
known as the Adams Act, which provided that the $15,000 an- 
nually appropriated under the Hatch Act of 1887 should be in- 
creased for the year 1906 by the sum of $5,000, with an annual 
increase of the amount of such appropriation thereafter for 
five years by an additional sum of $2,000 over the preceding 
year, and that at the end of the five-year period, the annual 
amount to be paid to each State and Territory should be $30,000 
for the benefit of State experiment stations. 

But this is not all. In 1907 the senior. Senator from Minne- 
sota, who is still with us, offered an amendment to the general 
agricultural appropriation bill, which is now known as the 
Nelson amendment, providing that the annual appropriation 
under the Morrill Act of 1890 should be increased in the sum 
of 85.000 each year for five years, and that thereafter the sum 
of $50,000 annually should be given to each State for the sup- 
port of the land-grant colleges. 

Just what sum has been renlized from the land given for 
educational purposes under the original. Morrill Act of 1862 
it is impossible to state; or, if stated, would not materially illu- 
minate the question which I am discussing. Some of the States 
kept their lands; others sold them and invested the money. Up 
to and including the amount covered by the Nelson amendment 
of 1907, each land-grant college is now receiving $80,000 an- 
nually from the Federal Treasury over and above the original 
appropriation of lands, and the additions under the Smith-Lever 
Act of 1913. 7 

Coming down to the last session of Congress, we find that 
these same general appropriations for the benefit of land-grant 
colleges were supplemented by that most generous of all acts 
of this or, I presume, of any other country for the purpose of 
cducation—the Smith-Lever bill, which commences with an ap- 
propriation of $10,000 annually to cach State and increases 
from year to year until it reaches the average sum of more than 
$95,000 to each State. 

Mr. President, to those Senators who would oppose this mens- 
ure on grounds of expense, I wish to call attention to the 
fact that under the last census it was shown that less than 2 
boys out of every 100 in this country enjoy the benefits of an 
education of college grade. The appropriations which I have 
just been discussing—aggregating more than $175,000 per year, 
or nearly $8,000,000 annually to all the States—are for the sole 
benefit of those boys who attend institutions of the college 

ade, 

E This bill, drawn for the purpose of giving Federal aid for 
yocational education, is designed to aid the other 98 boys out 
of each 100. It provides for nn initial appropriation of 81.700, 
000 for the first year, increasing from year to year until, when 
its maximum sum is reached, the total amount will be only 
$7,200,000, 

This is a Nation of more than 100,000,000 people, and this 
bill is designed to benefit every community in every State in 
this broad land; and yet the total per capita expense asked for 
by this measure for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, is 
enly 1 cent and 7 mills, and when the maximum amount shall 
have been reached in 1927 the entire per capita expense will 
be less than 7 cents annually. 
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For more than 50 years. we have been making appropriations 
for educational work, and no one up to this time has success- 
fully opposed the well-nigh unanimous voice of the American 
people in favor of Federal aid for education. Mr, President, let 
me express the opinion here and now, in view of the numerous 
precedents to which I have referred, that no one ever will 
attempt to test the constitutionality of these appropriations by 
appealing to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Nr. President, it is not obligatory upon any State to devote a 
single dollar to vocational education if, in the judgment of the 
educational board of that State, it is not found wise to do so. 
The bill simply says to the several States that if they will enter 
upon this work, the Federal Government will aid to the extent 
of one dollar for every dollar provided by State or local taxation, 
up to a certain limit. 

This bill does not seek to take from the States the great bur- 
den of the maintenance of schools. It does not seek to deprive the 
States of the privilege of proceeding in matters of education in 
their own way. Nothing has been more carefully safeguarded in 
this bill than the autonomy of the States in the matter of schools. 

Practically the only thing it does require is that if the State 
formulates a plan for vocational education, and desires to take 
advantage of this act, it must submit to the Federal board for 
Vocational education the plan worked out by that State, and if 
that plan is in harmony with the spirit and purpose of this 
measure, the Federal board for vocational education must: ap-- 
prove and authorize a reimbursement to the State for the ex- 
penditure incurred for vocational education and training. 

I now wish to show how naturally this bill supplements the 
Morrill Act. 

The Smith-Lever bill of 1914 was a very proper connecting 
link between the Morrill Act and the bill now under considera- 
tion. The Smith-Lever bill provides for the carrying of the ac- 
cumulated results of experimentation, study, and research at 
the agricultural colleges and experiment stations to the adult 
farmer on his farm. 

Already in very many sections of this country the experiment 
stations are sending out their experts, under the provisions of 
the Smith-Lever college-extension bill. In my own State, out of 
14 counties 8 or 9 have thus far availed themselves of the ad- 
vantages of that bill; and while I have no knowledge on the 
subject, I imagine thut all the States in the Union are proceed- 
ing substantially as we are in Vermont. 

Should the bill now before us be enacted into Jaw, it will mean 
that: in every important farming community there will be a 
teacher of agriculture. Each schoolroom , devoted to agricul- 
ture will be presided over by a man who fully understands ad- 
vanced and progressive methods of farming. 

In winter he will instruct the boys from the textbooks. He 
will teach farm bookkeeping, soil analysis, seed selection, crop 
rotation, stock breeding, fertilization, and so forth, and, above 
all, he will try to awaken in the minds of the boys such an interest 
in agriculture as will lay the foundation for a love of agricul- 
tural life. 

When the spring opens it is expected that he will go out to 
the farm homes of his scholars and there put into practice what 
he has taught theoretically from the textbooks in the schoolroom. 
He will endeavor to see that every boy has allotted to him, as 
his own or for his own exclusive use, a piece of land upon the 
father’s home farm; and all through the summer and fall 
months he will, through close contact with the boy, lead him 
into that knowledge of intensive and progressive farming with- 
out which in nine cases out of ten farm life is rarely either pleas- 
ant or profitable. 

But I said I wished to show how the original land-grant college 
bill and subsequent educational bills are supplemented by this 
bill, which provides Federal aid for the industrial education of 
the boy and girl below the college grade. The bill before us 
contemplates the employment of an agricultural teacher in each 
town, who must be a good, progressive farmer. He need not 
necessarily possess that technical knowledge which results from 
a college training at an agricultural college. It is through him, 
however, that the coordination and cooperation of the college 
extension work and the work under this bill begins. 

Under this bill, the town will be the unit, with the agricul- 
tural teacher in charge. Under the college extension bill, the 
county is the unit, with the man sent out under the college ex- 
tension bill in charge. These two, acting with each other in 
harmonious cooperation, will give to agriculture and to agri- 
cultural life such an impetus as will accelerate the forward 
movement in progressive farming to an extent that, I believe, 
will be little less than marvelous, 

I should come short of my duty if I failed to make mention 
of the excellent work of the noncongressional members of the 
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Federal commission appointed by President Wilson in 1914. 
They consisted of Charles A. Prosser, the executive head of the 
National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education; 
Mr. John A. Lapp, director of the Indiana Bureau of Legislative 
Information and secretary of the Indiana Commission of In- 
dustrial-Agricultural Education; Mr. Charles H. Winslow, spe- 
cial agent of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and member of the 
Massachusetts Commission on Industrial Education; Miss Agnes 
Nestor, president of the International Union of Glove Workers 
and a member of the committee on industrial education of the 
American Federation of Labor; and Miss Florence M. Marshall, 
director of the Manhattan Trade School of New York City and 
a member of the Massachusetts Factory Inspection Commission. 

For more than eight solid weeks they gave their entire tima 
to this measure. They brought to its consideration a knowledge 
based upon a long and yaluable experience in educational work 
along industrial lines, and it is only right to say that in their 
selection the President displayed exceptionally fine judgment, 

It is said that there is no new thing under the sun, and it 
follows as a matter of course that they were compelled to follow 
very largely in the footsteps of those who had gone before in 
this vocational education work, but their practical experience 
in connection with working out problems for educational uplift 
in the large cities proved a very valuable aid in perfecting the 
details of this bill. 

That commission met on the 2d day of April, 1914, and on the 
Ist day of the following June reported this bill. 

AGRICULTURE. 


In speaking of the fundamentals of this bill, it may be said 
that Federal aid for vocational education is demanded, first, 
because it is needed for agriculture; second, for home economics ; 
and third, for the industries and commerce. 

Each one of these needs is predicated upon the general 
theory that we owe to the boys engaged in agriculture, to the 
girls engaged in homemaking, and to the boys engaged in the 
industries and commerce n more practical education than they 
are now receiving—an education that fits them for life, for 
efficiency, and for that preparedness which is so absolutely 
essential if, in the contest for industrial supremacy which is 
certain to confront us at the close of the present war, we are 
to prevail. 

Taking these in order, I wish to speak first of the necessities 
of this measure from the agricultural standpoint. 

No careful student of the economic conditions surrounding 
the agricultural sections of our country can have failed to 
observe that for the past 50 years the constant tendency has 
been for the young men of the agricultural districts to migrate 
to the cities as soon as they were old enough to leave the 
parental roof. Not only the boys, but the girls have thought 
they could see in city life a greater opportunity for success than 
they could in life upon the old home farm. 

At the time of our last census there were 252 counties in the 
United States which possessed a less population in 1910 than 
in 1880, and nearly all these counties were in the agricultural 
sections of our country. One of the most prosperous farming 
States of the West showed an absolute decrease of population 
of some 4 per cent in the last decade. This condition can not 
much longer exist without destroying the equilibrium between 
the rural and urban sections, and that would inevitably result 
in the destruction of that equilibrium between production and 
consumption which must be maintained if this country is to. 
prosper. 

I have not examined the statisties covering the whole country, 


_but, speaking for New England alone, I will say that the figures 


show that in 60 years the acreage under cultivation in New 
England shrank from 12,215,277 acres to 7,112,698 acres. Stated 
in percentages, New England had 72 per cent more land under 
cultivation in 1850 than she had in 1910. In the ame time 
New England’s population increased from 8,110,572 to 6,552,681, 

To state it otherwise, New England has two and one-ninth 
times as many people to-day as she had 60 years ago, but she 
had 72 per cent more land under cultivation 60 years ago than 
she has to-day. 

The demands upon our country for food products are such as 
to make absolutely imperative more intensive farming—more 
intelligent and more progressive methods. In my judgment, 
there is no way to do this but to supplement the work done 
along agricultural lines by the land-grant coileges—work which 
is designed to benefit chiefly young men of college grade— 
by the education of the boy who, having reached the age when 
he must become a breadwinner, must be made to see that in 
agriculture there may be found the same measure of pleasure 
and the same mensure of profit that is found in the trades and 
industries. 
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There is a glamour attaching to positions In the store, the 
office, and the factory—indeed, In commercial life generally— 
which is not found in farm life as it exists to-day, with its 
long hours of rugged service. 

Combined with the education of the boy must come the edu- 


cation of the girl. Our farm homes must be made attractive, 
cheerful, and healthful, and this can be done only by that sys- 
tematic method which is attainable by organized effort along 
educational lines. 

Unless we are able to remove these handicaps which sur- 
round agricultural life to-day, we may safely look to see an 
aggravation of that congestion in our large cities which every 
student of our economic conditions so thoroughly deplores. 

In many sections of our country progressive farming is get- 
ting a good foothold. Year by year the spirit of enterprise is 
growing, but this country can not—it must not—await the slow 
progress of haphazard effort. 

If we do, it will be 10, 20, and perhaps 30 years before we 
shall have generally reached in this country that scientific 
method of farming which is so absolutely essential to our na- 
tional prosperity, and which we can reach in 10 years if we 
will combine the education of the farmer's boy and the farmer's 
girl, as provided in this bill, with the education of the adult 
farmer on the farm, as provided in the college-extension bill of 
the last Congress. 1 

Those of us who are acquainted with farm life and live in 
agricultural communities have come to know that the most en- 
terprising and progressive of our boys will leave the farm un- 
less they may be brought to know that farming, all things con- 
sidered, is as profitable as industrial life in the cities. 

I believe—and I speak from some knowledge—that the farmer 
who comes to have an expert knowledge as to soils, who under- 
stands the rotation of crops, the breeding of stock, the testing 
of seeds, the chemical properties and value of fertilizers, who 
has some knowledge of drainage, who knows enough about farm 
bookkeeping to keep a debit and credit of his different lines of 
agriculture so that he may increase those lines which are profit- 
able and eliminate those which are unprofitable, will not only 
find agriculture a paying business, but will also find that much 
of that farm work which under the old régime seemed drudgery 
becomes a keen pleasure. That is the verdict to-day of our best 
and most progressive farmers. 

That a large majority of our farmers in the past have not 
sufficiently comprehended the immense advantages of progres- 
sive farming is now conceded by everyone who has made a 
careful study of the subject. 

I was told not long ago by an intelligent farmer that less 
than 60 per cent of the cows in the average New England dairy 
netted: the farmer a profit; and the farmer to-day who does 
not know farm bookkeeping so that he may ascertain the profit 
and loss from the different branches of his farm work has very 
little reason to expect that his farming operations will be 
profitable. : 

The American farmer has been compared to a miner who 
exhausts the fertility of the soil and receives therefor but little 
more than the bare cost of mining. However that may be, 
there is no doubt that we have been exporting millions upon 
millions of bushels of wheat and corn with very little knowl- 
edge and almost no care as to its results upon our land. 

This kind of farming has been going on for a hundred years 
or more, and we have been able to stand this terrific drain upon 
our soil fertility only because of the immense quantity of virgin 
soil which has been found in the trans-Mississippi States. We 
now know that there is but little more of this class of lands to 
exploit and that the old methods practiced by our fathers for 
generations must give place to modern methods or within a 
very brief period we shall be a food-importing nation. 

How may we accomplish this greatly-to-be-desired change? 

In my judgment, it will not either come at all or will come 
very slowly unless the Federal Government takes the initiative, 
as provided in this bill. 

There must be implanted in the breast of every farmer's boy 
and farmer’s girl that love of agriculture which will come only 
with that better knowledge of farming which we seek to reach 
by the passage of this measure. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, there is no alternative. The 
congestion of our cities is unhealthy, unprofitable, criminal pro- 
ducing, and, let me repeat, we must relieve that congestion by 
keeping our boys and girls upon the farm, and we can not keep 
them there unless we so educate them that faim life is both 
profitable and pleasant—pleasant largely because it is profitable. 

We are not statesmen if we do not look beyond the hour and 
note the necessities of our country when, 60 years hence, this 
country shall have a population, as estimated by our Census 
Bureau, of 200,000,000 souls. That this number—yes, twice this 

number—may be easily fed from the products of our American 


farms can be doubted by no one who has given the question of 
intensive farming a careful study. But to do this the funda- 
mentals of farming must be better understood. We can not 
continue to deplete our soils as we have been doing for the last 
50 years without producing conditions in relation to food prod- 
ucts and food consumption which are even now becoming alarm- 
Ingly acute, 

We do not lack for an example as to what intelligent intensive 
farming will accomplish. Germany commenced 30 years ago to 
put the German farms in a condition that will support the Ger- 
man population when it shall have been doubled. 

We have the statistics showing a comparison between the in- 
creased crops of Germany and those of our own country. I 
know how uninteresting statistics are generally, so I shall bur- 
den you but a moment with reference to this thought. It is, 
however, so pertinent as showing how weak we are in compari- 
son with that energetic, virile nation that I think the figures 
are well worth the study of every Senator. 

Within the last 30 years Germany has increased her produc- 
tion of rye from 15 to 29 bushels, the United States from 14 to 
16 bushels; Germany increased her production of wheat from 
19 to 30 bushels, the United States from 13 to 15 bushels; Ger- 
many increased her production of barley from 24 to 39 bushels, 
the United States from 24 to 24.3 bushels; Germany increased 
her production of oats frorn 31 to 59 bushels, the United States 
from 28 to 30 bushels; Germany increased her production of 
potatoes from 115 to 208 bushels, the United States 98 to 100 


“bushels. 


This statement is so full of meat that I wish to give to the 
Senate these figures in percentages: 

The German increase in rye in 30 years was 87 per cent, the 
United States 10 per cent; in wheat 58 per cent, the United 
States 14 per cent; in barley 60 per cent, the United States 1 
per cent; in oats 85 per cent, the United States 6 per cent; in 
potatoes 80 per cent, the United States 7 per cent. 

Mr. President, Germany has an area equal only to the three 
States of Minnesota, Iowa, and Missouri, but she produced three- 
fifths as much oats, four-fifths as much barley, three times as 
much sugar, six times as many potatoes, and nine times as much 
rye as we produced in the whole United States. 

Let me state it in another way. In 1907 Germany had 43,000,000 
acres sowed with wheat, barley, oats, and potatoes. She har- 
vested therefrom 3,000,000,000 bushels. We had under cultiva- 
tion 88,500,000 acres—more than twice as many acres as Ger- 
many—and sowed the same crop. The American farmer har- 
vested only 1,875,000,000 bushels. In other words, from less than 
one-half the acreage Germany harvested nearly double the num- 
ber of bushels that we did. 

If from the land we devoted to oats, barley, and potatoes the 
American farmer had produced the same per acre as was pro- 
duced in Germany, we should have been richer by $1,400,000,000 
annually. 

Mr. President, these are most unpleasant statements to be 
made, in view of the fact—for fact it probably is—that within 
five years—perhaps within one year—we shall be confronting the 
world in that great race for commercial and industrial supremacy 
which will decide the all-important question as to whether we 
can or can not maintain that high standard of education. of living, 
and of wages which the American people are now enjoying. 


HOME ECONOMICS, 


It is probably true that those who have not studied this 
measure carefully have failed to note that it takes cognizance 
of the home, and that, while bearing more directly on the farm 
proper and the industries, it does not neglect the mother and 
daughter. 

I believe that all will agree with the statement that a good, 
cheerful, well-kept home, presided over by an intelligent woman, 
educated along both general and practical lines, is a desideratum 
much to be coveted. 

All must live in some kind of a home. It is there that the 
chief happiness of mankind is found. It is there that char- 
acter is developed. No great advance, spiritual or mental, is 
possible which does not begin with the home. It has been said 
that the hand that rocks the cradle rules the world. Is it not 
then true that in the final analysis the home makers of America 
are the makers, the builders, of the Nation? 

Every girl is a potential mother. Every mother should see 
to It that her girl has the best obtainable education for life, in- 
cluding some knowledge of her peculiar functions and some 
specific preparation for playing well her part in that dominion 
over which she rules. 

Under the terms of this measure provision is made for the 
education of the girls as well as the boys along the practical lines 
of life. The girls are to be so educated that they grow up to 
be good mothers, good home makers, good housekeepers, and it 
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is for these reasons that this measure izes this great prob- 

lem of home economics by providing that the Federal Government 

shall aid in the preparation of teachers to go forward with this 
most important work. 

We should all rejoice in the fact that home economics is 
rapidly assuming the prominent place which it deserves in 
all the schools which girls attend, from the elementary to the 
collegiate, 

What greater problem confronts us to-day than that uplift 
of our women which must begin with the uplift of our girls? 

The statistics show that 600,000 infants under 2 years of 
age annually terminate their little span of life and that 
5,000,000 people are every year made ill by preventable dis- 
eases. It is also unquestionably true that millions more fail 
to reach their best physical development because their fathers 
and mothers do not understand how properly to care for them 
during the period of childhood. 

Have we not quite too long been inclined to regard all efforts 
intended to bring about a higher status in the social ranks of the 
American woman as of secondary importance, and shonld we not 
at once begin, if only from an economic standpoint and for no 
other consideration, to promote the study of domestic science? 

With the knowledge which I believe this bill will give, a large 
per cent of these 600,000 infants could be saved and the physical 
standard of those who reach mature years be immeasurably 
ralsed. Without this knowledge thousands of homes will be 
wrecked, thousands of lives ruined, and hundreds of thousands 
made unhappy for no other reason than that the homekeepers 
of our country have had no adequate training in that most 
important of all duties, the making of a well-regulated, intelli- 
gently-conducted household. 

Home economies, or the science of homemaking, represents a 
much more comprehersive training than one would believe 
who has not given the subject considerable thought. 

Speaking broadly, it includes all improvements in the condi- 
tions of home life. It includes cooking, vegetable gardening, 
household sanitation, household bookkeeping, and the making 
of clothing and articles for household use. 

It proceeds upon the supposition that the good l.omemaker 
should understand ventilation, hygiene, and prevention of pre- 
ventable diseases, home nursing, the preparation of food for 
invalids, first aid to the injured, the care of children, house 
planning, house decoration, a knowledge of the value of those 
foods which enter into daily consumption, and how to so buy 
and utilize them as to eliminate waste. 

In short, the young woman of to-morrow will not occupy the 
high position which she is entitled to fill unless she is fitted 
to prudently and economically manage her houschold affairs 
when she becomes a wife and mother, and to have such a full 
understanding of household administration as will enable her to 
carefully plan, as one must do who provides for and presides 
over a houschold and who has charge of the family living ex- 
penses, 

So far as I recall, all the important women's organizations 
and associations of this country have indorsed this measure. 
Time will not permit a reference to many of these indorsements, 
but I am going to crave the indulgence of the Senate while I 
refer to one or two of them. 

The National Women’s Trade Union League of America, of 
which Mrs. Raymond Robins is president, at its recent meeting, 
passed resolutions unqualifiedly indorsing the bill now before 
us. I quote from those resolutions: 

Whereas the National Women’s Trade Union League, realizing the im- 
portance of and need for vocational education, to be established in 
our public schools, pol See upon the educational authorities through- 
out the country to establish trade, technical, and vocational educa- 
8 5 a gery ion with our public schools and has worked toward 

Whereas additional funds are needed in the States to carry on this 
work in our schools, and 

Whereas there was introduced in the last Congress a bill recommended 
by the Commission to Consider National Aid for Vocational Edu- 


cation, greg by President Wilson February, 1914, to provide for 
Federal ald: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Women's Trade Union League in convention as- 
sembled indorse this bill known as the Smith-Hughes bill, providing for 
an appropriation by Congress to stimulate and aid the States in estab- 
lishing and extend ng vocational education in our public schools, and 
urge upon the next Congress the enactment of this legislation. 


We have in this country a strong organization known as the 
American Home Economics Association. They have recently 
held their annual meeting at Seattle, and among the subjects 
there considered at length was this measure. Let me read 
the resolutions passed by the association at that meeting: 


Resolved, That the members of the association heartily approve of 
the purpose and scope of the Smith-Hughes bill now before the ongress 
of the United States, which provides (1) that Federal grants of 
money, to be supplemented by equal appropriations by the individual 
States, be given for the training of teachers of home economics, agri- 
culture, and trade and industrial subjects. * è + 


Resolved, That the committees of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives and the United States Senate having the Smith-Hughes bill 
in charge be asked to report this blll promptly and favorably to Congress 


at the opening of this coming session. 


Arthur D. Dean, chief of the division of vocational schools for 
the State of New York, is responsible for this thought : 

We are oniy at the beginning of a new conception of woman and 
her work. She will be educated only as she ts the master of herself 
and master of her job. Master of herself in the sense that she must 
know her possibilities as a woman, of splendid health, of personal 
power, and of genuine poise; master of her job only as she is fitted 
for a God-given motherhood and a community-given vocation. 

Charles Wagner gives expression to substantially the same 
thought in the following language: 

The more woman shall have learned to live by herself the better 
she will occupy her position in wedded life should she marry. Trained 
to direct herself, to earn her own living, capable of energy and decision, 
R woman, if she marries, brings a precious cooperation to her husband. 
If she never marries, she will know how to be all sufficient to herself. 

It is coming to be more and more realized that we must give 
to our girls a training different from that with which we now 
provide them if crime, disease, divorce, and race suicide are 
not to continue to inerease, as they have for the past 25 years, 
to an extent which will speedily make our moral conditions 
unbearable. 

Not until this bill is passed will the essential movement to- 
ward better home making and toward a better understanding 
of all the duties of motherhood be accelerated and women be 
accorded that higher status in the social ranks of our country 
to which they will be then entitled. 


COMMERCE AND THE INDUSTRIES. 


I have already given to the Senate a history of some of the 
more important appropriations made by Congress providing 
Federal aid to schools of college grade. I have referred to the 
claim sometimes made with reference to the constitutionality of 
appropriations of this kind. I have referred to the bill as it will 
affect agriculture and the maintenance of equilibrium between 
urban and rural life. I have referred to the bill as it will 
affect household arts, or home economics, 

I now wish to call the attention of the Senate to that feature 
of the measure which seeks to promote the welfare of the boy 
and girl whose parents are engaged in commerce and the indus- 
tries, and in many respects I regard this as the most important 
feature of the measure, because it is closely interrelated with 
the all-important question of good citizenship. 

In the trade and industrial schools an education must be 
given the boy which will fit him for useful employment or for 
such trade or industrial pursuit as he may decide to enter upon; 
and under the terms of this bill it is contemplated that after 
the boy has left home and becomes a wage earner he shall at- 
tend a part-time or evening school covering not less than 144 
hours of instruction per year. 

The bill contemplates that in the cities education along the 
lines of trade and industries shall include such lines of work as 
shall fit the girl to enter upon employment that will be vastly 
more remunerative than that which she is able to secure if she 
has had no opportunity to educate herself along the lines of 
work she designs to follow. 

Whether the laboring man is or is not receiving his share of 
the great prosperity of our country at this time it is not how 
necessary to discuss. He believes he is not, and that belief has 
ripened into a conviction so strong that the present-day tendency 
toward socialism is confessedly alarming, and we ought to pass 
this measure, if for no other reason than that it will appeal to 
the laboring men of our country as evidencing our purpose to 
deal justly with them. 

Our recent labor troubles in Colorado and West Virginia fur- 
nish all the evidence we need that this problem is so great and 
so acute as to demand the best thought of our greatest states- 
men. 

We must not invade the rights of property nor trench upen 
that provision of the Constitution which says that no man shall 
be deprived of life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law. 

But it is lawful to tax the wealth of this country for pur- 
poses of education, and the careful student of political condi- 
tions to-day is unable to find any way to distribute a part of 
the great prosperity of the wealthy for the benefit of those less 
favored as practicably and as equitably as to expend it for cdu- 
cation. I think we are all agreed upon this point. 

But when we reach the next step we confront conditions which 
thus fur have proved insurmountable. One man may lead a 
horse to water, but a thousand can not make him drink. We 
may offer to the laboring man a better education for his chil- 
dren, but it is most difficult to induce him to avail himself of 
the offer unless he can see some practical benefit growing out of 
the great sacrifice he has to make in taking his child from the 
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ranks of the family breadwinners and continuing him after the 
age of 14 in the publie schools. 

Far be it from me to place any obstacles in the way of a col- 
lege education for every boy whose financial condition is such 
that he can take a college course. 

Speaking for New England and her colleges, I am only too 
glad to testify to the power of their usefulness and their leader- 
ship. The men and women of New England have worn home- 
spun that the colleges for the education of their boys might con- 
tinue to live. The best blood of her sons has peopled the plains 
and cities of the West. Long may they live, and may the power 
of their usefulness and leadership continue. 

But, Mr. President, we must not fail to take cognizance of 
the fact that less than 2 out of every 100 of our American 
boys and girls ever reach the college or the university. In- 
deed, more than nine-tenths of them never pass from the ele- 
mentary school to the high school or academy. 

The fathers of those boys who labor in the factories, the 
workshops, and the quarries—and, indeed, we might add, the 
sons themselves—fail to see how benefit can come to the boy 
by the study of Latin, algebra, physics, history, and the long 
list of cultural studies which he finds in the curriculum of the 
high school. It is now generally conceded that the only way 
in which the average boy, after passing through the elementary 
grades, can be induced to continue his school life is by .show- 
ing him that what he is to learn, if he will continue his school 
life, will enable him to command a better wage when he goes 
out into the world to participate in the great struggle for bread 
and butter. 

He is slow to see that there is any practical value in the ab- 
stract study of mathematics, chemistry, physics, and languages; 
but by beginning with a study of machinery, if he is to be a 
machinist, he will quickly be brought to see how a knowledge 
of each of these branches will better equip him for work along 
the line he has chosen. If he is to be a farmer, it does not take 
him long to see that a knowledge of the fundamentals of farm- 
ing will make farm life more pleasurable and more profitable, 
and that to him is the ne plus ultra of his ambition. 

Mr. President, there is probably no subject which should com- 
mand the earnest thought and consideration of the people of 
this country more than the great danger surrounding the aver- 
age boy in our larger cities and towns when he reaches his four- 
teenth year and goes out into life from the elementary school. 
This is especially true of the sons of those men who work in the 
factories, the mills, and the quarries. In a majority of these 
cases it is probably true that the father is unable to find em- 
ployment for his 14-year-old son in the shop or quarry where he 
works, and the boy is too young to be sent away. If, as provided 
in this bill, he could at that age be given a vocational training 
so as to keep him in school for another two years—and it is 
generaly conceded that this could be done if the nature of his 
studies were along vocational lines—he would be removed in a 
large degree from the temptations which surround the boys not 
thus favored. 

Our reformatories and jails are filled with mere boys. Statis- 
tics show that the maximum age for malicious mischief is 14; 
for petty larceny and assault, 15; for crimes against property, 
16; for fornication, 17. 

‘This means that early and middle adolescence is the great 
crime period. 

Judge Pinckney, of the New York juvenile court, is authority 
for the statement that apparent neglect and incompetency are 
responsible for most of the delinquency which brought into his 
court three-fifths of the 12,000 children who have passed through 
it during his incumbency of that office. 

Judge McAdoo, when chief magistrate of the New York City 
municipal court, in making his annual report, used this language: 

There is growing up in this city a menacing army of boys and youn: 
men who are the most troublesome element the authorities have to dea 
with. From the ranks of these lawless, reckless rowdles, who are or- 


ganized in bands or bound up with chums or pals, come most of the 
crop of burglars, truck thieves, holdup men, 


and other criminals and 
dangerous characters. 

The Toronto Globe, one of the leading journals in Canada, in 
commenting upon Judge MeAdoo’s report from which I have 
above quoted, insists that the industrial school is the most 
effective preventive of these criminal conditions. When we con- 
sider the extensive and fearfully expensive ravages of crime, 
and realize that they could be largely prevented by taking charge 
of the bey in his fourteenth year, and throwing around him the 
educational safeguards which would unquestionably come from 
a school life during his fourteenth and fifteenth years, are we 
not guilty of criminal neglect in this matter? Are we not in- 
excusable if we fail to do what we can to throw around him 
that care and guidance of which he is now deprived? I do not 


believe the measure of our neglect is either known or ap- 
preciated by many of us who are responsible for the conditions 
to which I have referred. 

From the Herald, of this city, I clipped the following statement 
concerning conditions in New York City: 

One person out of every twenty-three in Greater New York was arrested 
or summoned to court for an offense against the law last year. One out of 


every thirty-one was convicted of a crime. 
thousand —— murdered. . 


These figures are based on police department records. The actual 
pA IA arrested’ ai Aahe 212,45 
161.121; murders committed, 220 8 . elk 
. fof Grantee tow York, accordin censu: 
is, in round numbers, 5,000,000. eiii nee ponon * 

The fact is almost unbelievable that one in each thirty-one of 
the entire population of New York was convicted of crime in the 
year 1915. I do not know what percentage of crimes are detected 
and the perpetrator convicted, but I presume not one-half. If 
that is so, one in every sixteen of the population of New York 
City last year was guilty of crime, and if Judge Pinckney and 
Judge McAdoo are correct, the greater part of these crimes 
would have been preventable had we taken these young men at 
the age of 14 and given them a@ training in some school which is 
a preparation for life. 

Mr, President, there is quite a general belief on the part of 
the great financiers of this country that when the present Euro- 
pean war shall have terminated the United States will be con- 
fronted with a war for commercial supremacy the like of which 
has never been seen, In that war our great superiority in the 
matter of capital will be unquestioned. 

Our inventive genius has enjoyed, and will continue to enjoy, 
a world-wide supremacy. Our supply of raw material—coal, 
iron, copper, zinc, lumber, and oil—will be, on the whole, equal— 
probably superior—to that of any other country in the world. 
Our water power, developed and undeveloped, is probably not 
surpassed on the face of the globe. Where, then, will be our 
economic weakness? Unquestionably in the matter of the effi- 
ciency of our labor. 

For the last 20 years—perhaps, more especially, for the last 
10 years—Germany has been producing a higher class of skilled 
labor, taken as a whole, than any other nation on the face of 
the globe. Any young man applying for a position at a shop or 
factory in this country where expert skill is required has only 
to say, “I received my education in Germany” and he has an 
open sesame to any manufacturing position. The American boy 
may be just as bright or even brighter than the Teuton, but, 
while the German boy has been taken at the proper age and 
given a vocational training that makes him a finished product, 
the average American boy at the age of 14 is turned loose upon 
re country with an education that simply fits him to be a 

ure. 

Tt is said that in Germany every boy, even to the sons of the 
Emperor, must learn a trade. Every boy there is assisted in 
that finest of all endeavors, the effort to find himself, to decide 
what he is good for, what trade he should pursue, what calling 
he is best qualified to fill; and when this. has been done Ger- 
many takes him in hand and, having in view the one great pur- 
pose of conserving her most valuable asset, the German boy, 
gives him an education along vocational lines that fits him, to an 
extent unequaled by any other nation, to be a skilled, intelli- 
gent artisan. 

The extent to which we change our conditions by increasing 
the efficiency of our boys in vocational education will measure 
the degree of our success in our industrial struggle for commer- 
cial supremacy in the next decade. 

Is it not probably true that the only way to curb the growth 
of socialism and anarchy in this country is by following the 
example of Germany in giving to every one of our boys an 
education which fits and equips him to stand upon a higher 
plane in the tremendous struggle which the laboring men of this 
country are to-day making for better homes, better standards of 
living, and last—and more important than either -a better edu- 
eation for their children? 

If I am wrong I beg to be pointed to some better way to 
treat this subject, than which, in my judgment, there is none 
more important to come before us at this session. 

We must look for our progress, and particularly our commer- 
cial success, to a higher efficiency in our shops—to a higher 
grade of output. We must export less pig fron and more sewing 
machines, less steel billets and more watch springs, less copper 
and more dynamos. 

The great spirit of unrest is upon us. Already hundreds 
of thousands—yes, millions—of men in this land are asking for 
shorter hours and a higher wage. Something must be done. 
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And he is, indeed, a greater optimist than I can be, under the 
circumstances, who does not believe that the time bas arrived 
when we must give to the sons of our laboring men a better 
education along industrial lines. 

Do this, and we shall make them more self-respecting, more 
law-abiding, more patriotic, and better prepared to take their 
places in the great struggle for commercial supremacy upon 
which we are entering. 

A leading educator has said that by industrial education we 
are asked: to shape the lives of the children of to-day and there- 
fore make the men and women of to-morrow. 

Bach year 2,500,000 graduate from our elementary schools, 
proud and confident of having accomplished the first great task 
of their lives in successfully finishing their eight years’ course 
with credit. An equal number of children, a vast army of two 
and a half million, most of them only 14 years of age, leave the 
same schools discredited, unsuccessful, aimless, most of them 
having gotten no further than the seventh grade, not educated 
in any sense, but only possessed of the rudiments whereby real 
education may be acquired. They have been schooled only in 
how tò fail. 

The Iron Trade Review insists that the untrained man, when 
thrown out of his employment, becomes a menace to society, and 
adds: 

There are many young men wasting their efforts along more or Tess 
improper lines of endeaver, who would be valuable members of society 
if they could have had the advantage of a special training when at a 
suitable It must be made almost impossible that there be such 
an anomaly as an untrained man before our country can claim right- 
fully to afford every man an equal ce. 

Mr. President, Harvard University alone has assets of more 
thun $25,000,000. She has an annual income of more than 50 
per cent more than this bill will take from the Federal Treasury 
in the year ending June 30, 1917, and more than half as much 
as it will take when we reach the maximum provided for by this 
mensure, . 

I am glad that New England ean boast of her Harvard, Yale, 
and other strong universities, and I wish them all the fullest 
measure of prosperity. But it must be remembered that these 
great institutions of learning educate less than 2 of every 100 
of our boys. ; 

The Ameriean Federation of Labor, representing, it is claimed, 
2.009,082 American laborers, speaking through its president, 
Mr. Gompers, sets forth their attitude toward this great measure, 


He says: 
Under this law the Federal Government, the States, and 
the local com: tles would be united in a cooperative movement to 


lace within the reach of every boy and girl in the country the oppor- 
nity of securing both a general aad a vocational education. 

The ri 1 @ un “gral ds upon es — 4 — — 9 
cial success, an: respec ese, success depends upon the g 
and inte nee of its citizens. It is therefore plainly evident thai 
national educational system determines its destiny. 

The compilation of statistics relating to the period of school attend- 
anee by the young of the country, the study of these statistics, and the 
result of the limited attendance of so large a proportion of the school 

ulation which they have disclosed have attracted the attention not 
only of men engaged in educational effort, but the people gene: The 
fact that so large a proportion of the boys in the United States are 
leaving school at or before the completion of an elementary course of 
instruction; that the major portion of them are subsequen to earn 
a living by the work of their hands; that at an early age they seek 
employment, largely in unskilled industries, because they are fitted 
for nothing better and because they are too you) to enter upon the 
work of apprentices, even were that possible; and that the ee rts of 
emergence from unskilled to skilled industries is so small, fs attracting 
attention to the problem and de solution. 

He speaks volumes in a single sentence, which I repeat: . 

The prosperity of the Nation depends upon its Industrial and com- 
. in respect to these, success depends upon the 
training and intelligence of its citizens. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me for a question? 

Mr. PAGE. Certainly. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT, Is it the Senator’s purpose, will he 
kindly state, to discuss the details of the bill before he closes? 


Mr. PAGE. No, sir; not at this time. 

How THE PUBLIC REGARDS THIS MEASURE. 

I think I measure my words carefully and speak with a 
proper regard for truth when I say that within the past six 
yeurs a large portion of this country has become thoroughly 
aroused to the importance of a line of education which is more 
practical and better calculated to produce efficiency in the young 
men and young women of our land than is to-day resulting 
from the cultural studies which generally form the eurrieulum 
of our schools: 

There has been a fast-growing and persistent demand for an 
education which better equips the American boy and girl for 
agriculture, home economies, commerce, and the industries, 
This movement had its beginning some six years or more ago, 
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but, as in all matters of this character, progress was very 
slow, and no measures tending to bring about a vigorous 
momentum were in evidence until then, when a movement 
was inaugurated which has finally been taken up and indorsed 
by practically every organization in this country devoted to the 
educational uplift of our boys and girls. 

It may not be amiss to mention some of the stronger of the 


very many associations and organizations that have indorsed 


and are pushing Federal aid for vocational education. They 
include labor organizations, boards of trade, the National 
Grange, the great manufacturing associations, as well as a 
large number of other associations devoted to social uplift. 

Perhaps I might mention as among the stronger and more 
influential of these organizations the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education. Under the leadership of 
its president, who is none other than the honorable Secretary 
of Commerce, William C. Redfield, this society has taken 
a most prominent part in promoting the welfare of the measure 
before us, and during the past four years it has been a most 
energetic colaborer in the work of focusing the attention of 
the educators in this country upon the cause of Federal aid for 
industrial education. > 

Secretary Redfield, at the annual meeting of the society at 
Minneapolis in January last, gave utteranee to the views of 
the organization, and with the indulgence of the Senate I wish 
to read a few brief extracts from his excellent address de- 
livered on that oecasion: 

The white light of war has been thrown on our national efective- 


ness and it has found us wanting, not merely in preparedness for 
war but also in preparedness for ce. We of all people have suffered 
too much from a somewhat fee! altruism, complacently smiling on 


its own moral perfection and too heedless of the stern realities of life, 
In America there needs to be learned a lesson of effectiveness, and 
one of the first steps in the learning of the lesson is to learn that 
we need to learn, for there proceeds In many a factory and mill and 
mine the rule of thumb, triumphant in its ignorance and rejoicing in 
the success which it works at frightful cost of human toil and 
economic waste. It is to the circumstances that thus hinder us from 
reaching that efficlem which we ought to have, which the leaders 
among us seek, but which too many of us decline even to consider, 
that we address ourselves. It is in the effort to advance the human 
effectiveness. of America that we are met. 

Possibly if we had to state our purpose in à phrase we should sa 
that we wish eur young people to be taught the laws of work a 
how to obey them. è We deal with life, and we seek the 
growth and expansion of that life into frultfulness and security ana 
peace. We give to economics its due place, but we insist that ethics 
= wedded to it, and between these united truths we recognize no 

vorce. 

Secretary Redfield has given expression to a thought that has 
been uppermost in the minds of many educators for the past five 
years, namely— 


That while teaching the cultural. and ethical we should develop the prac- 
tical. There is no hostility between the two, and the time, in my judg- 
ment, is soon coming when we shall recognize no divorce between m. 


As the Secretary well continues: 


Give us the brother's hand to help boys forward and the sister's smile 
to lift girls upward, and we are your fellow servants, here and every- 
where in broad America. * * © 

We leok for the added effectiveness of both men and mill, and we look 
at these two, reckoning the men far greater than the mill. We look for 
less waste of human effort, material, and time. * * * We look for 
an increase in quality and quantity of produet, and a reduced repair ex- 
penses on ma e equipment * * * 

e seek the opportunity for personal growth, the expansion of indi- 
vidual power, the open door to the life in which men and women might 
find themselves. We expect to add to labor's self-respect, and 
give back some of its lost dignity and restore pride in good werkman- 
anp and a fine product. * be 

e believe that the education we seek to promote is not class edu- 

that it ts not to educate a workman to be only a workman. It 

It is much more than that. 

We do not seek, as some, to educate our children into the mil.. 
It is no part of our creed and no fair inference from it that all are 
to be worked in the work of ind . * © © We would both train 
and select and give scope to every aptitude. We would, however, have 
them do 2 — = y with their minds bet with their brains what their 

nds find to do: 


Secretary Redfield has been the head of this organization for 
several years, and at the meeting at Minneapolis over which he 
presided, there was one of the largest and most enthusiastic 
gatherings ever brought together for the especial purpose of pro- 
moting the welfare of industrial education. They adopted reso- 
lutions, one of which I wish to quote because it states concretely 
the attitude of that great organization: 

The National Soclety for the Promotion of Industrial Education ap- 
proves of the principle of Federal aid for vocational education for the 
purpose of stimulating the States to undertake this new and all-im- 
portant work which it has se heartily indorsed at the last three preced- 
ing conventions, 

Among the warmest supporters of Federal aid for vocational 
education, during the years in which I have been intimately con- 
nected with this work, has been the American Federation of 
Labor, an organization which to-day numbers 2,009,082 members. 
However divergent views may be as to some of the workings of 


eatio 
is that. 
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that great organization, no one can deny that it has at heart the 
best interests of the sons and daughters of the men who labor 
in our workshops and factories, in our mines, our mills, and our 
quarries. 

This Federation has given to the subject of education a vast 
amount of study and investigation and it is not too much to say 
that no organization has a better right to speak as to the class 
of education most beneficial to the sons of the toiling millions 
than the American Federation of Labor. 

The President of that great organization, Samuel Gompers, 
has for years been one of our most zealous coadjutors in this 
educational work. How interested he and the great organiza- 
tion of which he is the head are in this measure may be best 
shown by quoting from one of his statements: 


At the outset I may say that education is necessarily the foundation 
of any republic. Education is necessary to the perpetulty of any re- 
public. It is, therefore, the essential duty of this ublic to guarantee 
every child an adequate education. Everybody believes in education, 
Differences arise not upon its value, but upon questions of what a true 
education should consist—who should be educated, how far and by 
what method they should be educated, and what persons should con- 
duct such education. 

Education should deal with whatever we do for ourselves and what- 
ever is done for us by others, for the express purpose of bringing us 
nearer to the perfection of our nature, and to bring an unde nding 
of the meaning of work and its relations to life. 

Industrial education in the sense in which this term is ordinarily 
used, and in which it is now employed, means that sort of education 
which is specially adapted to the needs of men and women whose busi- 
ness in life it {s to pursue some kind of handicraft. Industrial educa- 
tion must have to do with the facts of life and their intelligent, prac- 
tical interpretation. 

The American Federation of Labor has been working for industrial 
education for more than a decade. A committee appointed in 1903 was 
to consider what the trade unions themselves could do to make up for 
the deficlency of the public schools. ‘The members of the trade unions 
felt the seed. of industrial education, This sort of education was not 

revided by the public schools. The trade unions whose members paid 
exes to support the public schools were not tting from those schools 
the sort of education which they needed to enable them to become skilled, 
efficient, and better paid workingmen. They were getting, in so far 
as they got anything at all, a sort of education which had for them very 
little practical value, and they therefore took under consideration the 
ssibility of organizing a scheme of education which would be of value 

o them. 


It is probably true that no organization is better qualiſied to 
speak or can speak with greater authority upon the subject of 
Federal aid for vocational education than the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

For years that body at its annual meetings has, by resolution, 
indorsed this measure. At one of its gatherings it adopted the 
following resolution: 


Resolved, That while the members of this association are of the 
opinion that the old courses of study, which had as their chief object 
the iving of culture to the individual and of transmitting to him the 
best ideas and ideals of the past, should in no manner be weakened we 
nevertheless very sincerely indorse the movement to make the courses 
of study offered tn our schools more democratic, that they may meet the 
conditions of our modern commer: and industrial life, owever, to 
meet adequately these new demands 1 upon the schools of the 
country, additional financial responsibilities, this association appeals 
to the Nation and to the States for more liberal ater orators for 
educational purposes in order that this additional work in agriculture, 
in the trades and industries and home economics may be effectively 
undertaken. 

That President Wilson, whose knowledge and experience in 
matters of education are probably second to that of no man in 
this country, heartily approves of this legislation is shown by 
the fact that on two occasions he has taken especial pains to 
place his stamp of approval upon the bill granting Federal aid 
for vocational education. At the time of his annual message 
delivered in person to a joint assemblage of the Senate and 
House on the 7th day of December last, he said: 


rative 
Tor eked what we have not yet done; that we should 
Federal al 


In an address delivered by him to the Railroad Business 
Association in New York City on January 27, 1916, he again took 
especial pains to emphasize the importance of this legislation. 
At that time he said: 

There is not 


And the ideal 
to have in this 


nestion of preparation. 
s an industrial side. 


5 in the simpler forms 
of maneuver and organization, as will make these same men indus- 


It must be borne in mind that the Senate of the United States 
has once indorsed the substantial provisions of this bill when 


in the third session of the Sixty-second Congress it passed the 
so-called Page bill, a bill which received the substantial in- 
dorsement of the educators of nearly every State in the Union. 

Mr. President, I have dwelt, perhaps, more at length than is 
necessary upon the attitude of the country toward this measure. 
I regret that Senators, surrounded as they are by the immense 
pressure of other important official work, are quite inclined to 
say that they have not been able to find the necessary time to 
give to this most important subject the consideration it deserves. 

Because this is so I have thought it best to bring to the atten- 
tion of Senators the attitude of our President as well as of 
some of the more important educational associations and organ- 
izations of the country. If there is an educational organization 
in this country of any prominence which has not given to this 
great measure its enthusiastic indorsement, I do not know 
where that organization or association is. 

But the indorsement of vocational education has not been 
confined to educators or educational associations alone. Let 
me refer to the opinion of an organization which has come to 
be regarded as one of the most, if not perhaps the most, vigor- 
ous and important associations devoted to our commercial, edu- 
cational, and industrial welfare—the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Senators will recall the very important annual meeting of 
that organization in this city during the past winter. Those 
who attended its meetings here realized that probably no organ- 
ization in this country is working with greater power and effect 
for the upbuilding of that which is essential to the prosperity 
of our land and to the uplift of the American people than the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 

That organization made the question of Federal aid for voca- 
tional education one of its leading topics for discussion, and at 
this meeting, after an animated discussion, placed itself on 
record as favoring, unqualifiedly, Federal aid for vocational 
education. Let me quote from the resolution adopted at the 
meeting to which I have referred: 

The welfare of the Nation, its position among other nations, and 
the happiness and well-being of a t part of its citizens depend 
upon a great and immediate extension of vocational education. Un- 
less its citizens who work with their hands are so trained that they 
can be efficient at their immediate tasks and by reason of their train- 
ing can make their industrial efficiency a means for their own per- 
sonal advancement, the industrial and commercial tion of the 
United States as a nation will be progressively impaired. * * >» 

Your committee earnestly believe that both genera) welfare and 


Government should at once 
d industrial sub- 


care. 

The urgency of the necessity that the United States as a nation 
should be industrially efficient {n its shops and factories, as well as on 
— farms, appear to leave no recourse other than prompt action by 

ongress. j 


CONCLUSION. 


Mr. President, in bringing these remarks to a close, I wish to 
emphasize what I regard as the fundamental purpose underlying 
this whole measure, namely, that it designs, through Federal 
effort, to blaze a trail which the several States may follow 
toward greater industrial efficiency and better citizenship for 
our young men and young women. Its purpose is to stimulate 
and encourage stronger State action along educational lines, 
with the central idea of promoting that equality of opportunity 
which this country owes to all, rich and poor alike. 

It is easy to say, “ Let the States do it,” but it is unlikely 
that the States will, on their own initiative, take up this work 
within a reasonable time; and if, perchance, they should eventu- 
ally do so, the movement will go forward at altogether too 
sluggardly a pace and with an accomplishment much too dila- 
tory to meet the imperative, crying social and economic needs of 
this day and hour. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that in certain sections of our 
country—notably in the public institutions of some of the large 
cities and in a few private institutions—some efficient work has 
been done along these lines; but it has been of a more or less 
spasmodic, intermittent, and disconnected character and is en- 
tirely inadequate to even partially solve this great problem. 

Mr. President, far be it from me to assume that we have by 
this bill reached an absolute solution of this great problem; 
but I weigh my words carefully when I say that after six 
years of study devoted to this subject I have reached the con- 
clusion that no other plan approaches a solution thereof so- 
fully as this bill, 
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- I regret exceedingly that a short, simple bill could not have 
been drawn to meet the requirements of the situation. I realize 
that Senators will quite naturally conclude that the measure is 
unnecessarily long, complex, prolix; but, Mr. President, this is 
a bill of such vast, far-reaching importance that every feature 
has had to be worked out with painstaking care and with most 
faithful attention to the multitude of details which have pre- 
sented themselves. 

I believe I can assure the Senate that the fundamentals of 
this bill are based upon well-established precedents—prece- 
dents which have been successfully worked out in the field of 
educational experience—and that in the formulation of the 
bill the best educators of this country have been taken into 
the confidence of the commission and their advice generally 
followed. 

One of the stumblingblocks around which we have had to 
steer has been the question of State rights, or State autonomy, 
but I believe all objections to the bill on these grounds have 
- been met, and I confidently assure the Senate that those edu- 
eators who have studied the bill most carefully are convinced 
that we have in this bill one which is admirably designed to 
simplify and unify one of our most comprehensive and com- 
plex public enterprises—our public-school system. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to be a pessimist. I love to look 
upon the bright side of everything with which I come in con- 
tact, especially everything pertaining to my own country. We 
all love her institutions, we admire her enterprise, we are 
proud of her inventive genius. We know that we have gath- 
ered here from all the nations of the earth an assemblage of 
people in whom is concentrated and from whom have been 
developed a Nation whose greatness has never been equaled. 

But in our wonderful growth and prosperity I fear we are not 
taking note of the signs of the times. 

In view of what Germany has been doing with respect. to 
industrial education, I believe it is incumbent upon us to adopt 
a system approaching, in some measure at least, the system of 
that great nation, which both in war and in peace has proved 
itself to be the most virile and vigorous of any of the great 
powers of the earth. 

Those who have not made a study of educational conditions 
find it difficult to believe that less than half of all the scholars 
in the graded schools in this country ever complete the eighth 
grade in the elementary school. 

We find it difficult to believe that less than 8 out of every 100 
of the boys and girls of this country are found in our high 
schools. 

Very few of us, without confirmation, will be willing to be- 
lieve that less than 2 per cent of the youth of this land are in 
our colleges and universities, but it is nevertheless true. 

I submit that we have no right to plead economy and expense 
in a great national measure, the benefits of which are likely to 
extend to every son and daughter of the laboring men of our 
country, when it can be stated unqualifiedly that when the 
appropriations under this bill shall have reached their maximum 
the annual expense to the American people will actually be less 
than 7 cents per capita. 

The land-grant colleges established under the Morrill Act 
alone draw annually from the Federal $8,000,000 in 
round numbers. The heads of these great organizations have 
come to Congress repeatedly and asked for generous aid from 
the Federal Treasury, and they have never asked in vain. Con- 
gress has always responded with a liberality that is noteworthy 
in providing for the scholar of college grade, but the sons of the 
millions who toil in the industries have seemed to have few 
friends at this court. For the past six years we have been 
turning a deaf ear to his entreaties, while pouring with lavish 
nand into the treasuries of those institutions which educate his 
more favored brother. Our action has been little less than crimi- 
nal. It certainly has been unwise. 

I find no fault with the liberality shown to the Morrill land- 
grant colleges. The moneys granted to them have been well 
invested and to-day are bringing forth fruits fully justifying our 
generosity in that direction. We have acted wisely in what we 
have done, but our action has not been commendable in what we 
have neglected to do. 

The problem with which we must to-day deal is that of provid- 
ing an education which gives efficiency to the boys who, because 
of the financial condition of their parents, are unable to reach 
even a high-school grade, and they constitute 92 per cent of all 
our boys. 

To-day, at the rate of a million a year, they are either entering 


the industries poorly equipped for anything but failures, or 
worse still are being turned loose in our great cities to enter upon 


that life of crime which is too often the accompaniment of idle- 
ness. 8 

I firmly believe that if this legislation should be enacted, the 
conditions would be such that instead of finding only 2 per cent 
of the boys of this country in college or university, five to ten times 
that percentage would either be found there or in some of our 
technical schools which fit the young man to go out into life 
as a foreman, or leader, in the more important avenues of trade 
and commerce, 

Educators are fully agreed upon this very important point. 
In some way or other we must so manage our educational affairs 
that these two added years of educational life shall be given 
to these boys, because upon these added years depend the effi- 
ciency or inefficiency of this Nation in the generation that is 
to follow us, 

I believe that those broad-minded, patriotic educators of our 
country who have given this measure careful consideration are 
convinced that the great work of educating along agricultural 
lines boys of college grade, as provided by the land-grant-col- 
lege bill of the distinguished Morrill, is now to be admirably 
supplemented by this act—an act which provides for the stimu- 
lation of vocational education among scholars of less than col- 
lege grade. 

Mr. President, I wish to say a few words upon the subject 
of good citizenship, for I believe that the subject is closely 
allied to this measure. 

In my judgment, any bill the chief purpose of which is the 
formation of character and citizenship is not unconstitutional, 
because good citizenship is an absolute sine qua non for the 
general welfare and the common good. 

The very foundations of good citizenship lie in a loyal, con- 
tented, intelligent, and prosperous people. Can it be possible 
that in trying to conserve and build up a better citizenship we 
are doing an unconstitutional act? I do not believe it. 

Mr. President, I believe the American Congress has a most 
important duty to perform with reference to the young men 
who will soon constitute our citizenship. I fully agree with 
Raymond Robins, the social expert, touching this matter when 
he insists that the old line of social division by income, pro- 
fession, and family is gone. 

That line, he says, is horizontal. “Above it are all those 
who live by wits; below it are those who live by labor. Already 
it is more than a line; it is a crack, a cleavage; and unless that 
cleavage is bridged in the next 10 years, it will never be bridged 
in our time.” 

I believe with Raymond Robins that we must reach down 
and lift those American boys who are below the horizontal line 
and give them places above that line. 

I submit, Mr. President, that this can be done in no way so 
well as by vocational education—indeed it is probable that there 
is no other way in which it can be done at all. 

A condition and not a theory confronts this Government 
to-day. If our citizens of the generation upon which we are 
now entering are unable to earn a decent’ livelihood and give 
their children such an education as will equip them to run the 
race of life with a fair measure of success, it will be impossible 
to convince them that they are receiving that equality of op- 
portunity to which they are certainly entitled and without 
which they can not long remain true and loyal citizens. 

We have received into this country hundreds upon hundreds 
of thousands of wholly uneducated people who have grown up 
under a monarchical form of government—people who have 
come here that they and their children may enjoy the benefi- 
cence of this great, rich, prosperous Nation. 

We can assimiliate them into our political system but slowly 
at best, and their loyalty to our country and its flag will depend 
very largely upon whether they do or do not come to believe 
that they are receiving a fair and just division of the prosperity 
with which our land is blessed. 

We can not pension them, and there is no legal way in which 
we could, if we would, distribute to them the accumulated 
property of the thrifty and prosperous of our land. 

In my judgment, the only possible way to show to these peo- 
ple that this is a country whose institutions they should love 
and respect, that it is a country which deals fairly by all its 
citizens—rich and poor, alike—is to reach down and take the 
hands of their children and lift them, through education, to a 
higher plane of living. 

The education we must give them should be in considerable 
measure cultural, because it should lay the foundation for n 
broad, general intelligence. They should be given that all- 
around education which our graded schools afford. But they 
should be given more than this; they should be given those 
elements of industrial education which will enable them to go 
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out into the world more efficient men and women, with that 
larger earning power which shall enable them to take their 
place in the great race of life alongside their more highly 
favored and better educated brother. 

We have heard a great deal recently, and rightly so, con- 
cerning the subject of preparedness. Preparedness, as I be- 
lieve we have all come to clearly see, is of two kinds, military 
and economic. This measure has for its particular purpose, 
and lays stress upon, economic preparedness. x 

In the fierce competition in the commercial and indus- 
trial field which must of necessity confront us after the close 
of the great struggles now going on in Europe, the issue will 
be decided, in my opinion—and in this I believe I am not 
alone—in favor of that nation which has best equipped itself to 
produce the highest quality of output at the lowest cost compati- 
ble with the well-being and resulting contentedness of the 
workers. 

We have seen what other countries were doing along the 
lines of economic preparedness prior to the outbreak of the 
great war, and how lacking we have been in this respect. Is 
it not now time for us to make the start, already too long de- 
layed, by at once passing this bill? 

Every Senator who has studied the American boy—and most 
of us have done so—knows that he does not stand still. He is 
either progressive or retrogressive. Inspire him with faith in 
himself, and he puts forth his best efforts to succeed. 

To learn more is to earn more, but under existing school con- 
ditions the opportunity to learn more about the practical side 
of life does not exist. To correct this defect is one of the main 
purposes of this bill. We must bring into existence schools 
which will give the average boy that poise and confidence which 
his progressive nature demands, and which he, as a prospective 
citizen of this country, is entitled to receive. 

There is something wrong in any school system which drives 
the average boy away from school life at the very time when 
he should be beginning to realize the great importance of edu- 
cation; but that is Just what our present system of education 
does, 

To say that it is the boy's fault is futile. It is the fault of 
the curriculum of our schools in that it repels rather than at- 
tracts the average boy; and we shall never change this until 
we introduce into our school system a greater or less measure 
of vocational education. 

Wise statesmanship is the kind that looks forward and fore- 
sees results that come from present conditions. 

We need only look beyond the dust of an hour to see that if 
something is not done to improve our citizenship our political 
fabric will be shaken to its foundations, 

In an educated and prosperous citizenship is our only safety. 

In my judgment prosperity can only follow education, and 
the education which we offer must be of the kind our boys and 
girls will accept or it may as well not be offered. 

Experience shows that our American boys and girls will accept 
vocational training, and we shall be criminally shortsighted if we 
fail to give it to them. 


Vocational education, more than any other agency, will aug- 
ment and intensify the desire for more knowledge. It will 
unquestionably arouse into action thousands of boys possessing 
Jatent ability and talent, and with their desires whetted for 
still greater knowledge every institution of learning now in 
existence will become the direct beneficiary of the joint action 
of the Nation and the State in providing, as here proposed, a 
pane foundation upon which can be builded a broader educa- 

on. z 
Mr. President, I believe vocational education is as certain to 
come as the sun is to rise and set, but it will come 10, 20, or 30 
years later than it should if the Federal Government does not 
go ahead and take the initiative in this work. 

Mr. President, the occupied man is a good citizen. It is easy 
for the agitator to call the idle man to deeds of violence and 
anarchy, but the agitator is not able to lead the honest arm 
from the anvil and the plow to deeds of destruction. 

I believe it is within our power to so legislate that all the 
people, or practically all, may have an honest occupation—a - 
vocation—an opportunity to earn a livelihood, an opportunity 
to obtain, through pleasurable labor, the wherewithal to supply 
the legitimate, reasonable, frugal demands and desires of mind 
and body. 

Dollars and cents should not be placed in the balance over 
against right and duty in considering this movement for the 
benefit of the children of those who toil on our farms and in 
our mills, our mines, our workshops, and our quarries, 

In our efforts to be prudent let us not be unjust. 

Mr. President, no stone has been left unturned to bring this 
important measure to the attention of every leading educator in 
this country. I have personally written to every State superin- 
tendent of public instruction, or State superintendent of educa- 
tion, in this country. A copy of this bill has been inclosed, with 
a request for careful examination and criticism. I have written 
with the same request to the different boards of education of 
the country, to the principals of all the normal schools, to 
all the heads of State agricultural colleges, and to the deans 
of the different experiment stations connected therewith. I 
think it may be truthfully stated that more than 90 per cent 
35 Neh replies received have approved the fundamentals of this 

il 

I need not say that so far as I am concerned the work has 
been a veritable labor of love. I wish my brother Senators could 
spare the time to study its provisions carefully, and try to see 
the very great importance of its passage during this Congress. 
In my judgment it is to the great body of the American people 
ne most important piece of constructive legislation now before 


ugress. 

Mr. President, with the leave of the Senate I will append 
without reading certain tables showing what each State will 
receive, together with the summary of the grants to be given 
under this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Table showing amounts which each State would receive for the salaries of teachers, supervisors, or directors of agricultural subjects under the proposals of the commission, 
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Table showing amounts which each State would receive for the salaries of teachers, cte; under the proposals of the commission—Continued. 
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Table showing amount which each State would receive for the salaries of teachers of trade and industrial subjects under the proposals of the commission, 


{Allotments in proportion to the total urban 


tion, verge | to the last United States censns. Each State is guaranteed not less than $5,000 for each year 
close of the year 1921-22, and not less than $10,000 for each year thereafter. 


prior tot * 
Urban population. 
State. Percent- era allotment, 
8 age 
Number. tribu- 
tion. 
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Table showing amount which each State would receive for the training of teachers under the proposals of the commission, 


Allotments in proportion to total ulation according to the last preceding United States census. Each State is guaranteed not less than $5,000 for each year prior to the 
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The maximum In each case above is continued annually after 1923-24. 


DEATH OF EX-SENATOR THOMAS M. PATTERSON. 
Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, it is my sad duty to announce 
to the Senate the death of one of its former Members, the 
Hon. Thomas M. Patterson, of Colorado. Senator Patterson 
was one of the most striking as he was one of the last of the 
prioneer statesmen of the Rocky Mountain west. He removed 
to Colorado from Crawfordsville, Ind., in 1872, and at once 
attained to a prominent position at the bar; a position which 
he maintained until his voluntary abandonment of the active 
practice for the broader and more influential field of journal- 
ism, a field which he occupied from 1890 to 1914, 


> 


Senator Patterson was the last Delegate to Congress from the 
Territory and the first representative for the full term from 
the young State of Colorado, In conjunction with the Hon. 
J. B. Chaffee, the first of our Senators, he secured the passage, 
during its closing hours by the House, of the Colorado enabling 
act in 1875, and at all times took a prominent and active part 
in public affairs, both State and national. He was chosen by the 
Colorado General Assembly of 1901 to the office of United 


‘States Senator, qualified on the 4th of March following, and 


served for the ensuing six years. He was at all times one of 
its useful and active Members. He was the nominee of his 
party for the office of governor in 1888 and again in 1913, but 
failed of election on each occasion. He was preeminently a 
trial lawyer, and without exception the ablest one I ever knew. 
He was a useful and honored citizen, beloved by many and 
honored and respected by all. He was a fearless and aggres- 
sive advocate of every movement having for its object the well 
being of the masses and an unflinching opponent of every in- 
vasion of personal rights. No good eause ever appealed- to 
him in vain for its champion. No bad one could ever command 
his advocacy. 
ARMY APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask that the consideration of the 
Army appropriation bill be resumed. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 16460) making appropriations for 
the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment will be 
stated. 


The SECRETARY. On page 66, line 13, after the word “mamni 
facture,” insert “and purchase.” 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst James Penrose Swanson 
Brady ones Phelan omas 
Brandegee Kenyon Poindexter Tillman 
Bryan Kern Ransdell Townsend 
Chamberlain La Follette Robinson Underwood 
Curtis Lee, Md. Shafroth Vardaman 
Dillingham Lodge Sheppard Wadsworth 
Fall M mber Sherman Warren 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Smith, Ariz. Williams 
Gallinger Norris Smith, Md. Works 
Gronna Oliver Smoot 

Hardwick Owen Sterling 

Husting Page tone 


Mr. STONE. I am requested to announce that the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Sautssury] is unavoidably absent. He is 
paired with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr]. 

Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of 
my colleague [Mr. Taddanrl. This announcement may stand for 
the day. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I rise to announce the absence 
of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Jonxsox] on official 
business. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Smirna of Michigan]. He is paired with the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. This announcement may 
stand for the day. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr: Surmerianp]. He has a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. I will allow this an- 
nouncement to stand fur the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-nine Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The pending 
amendment will be again stated. 

The Secretary. The pending amendment is on page 66, line 
18, after the word “ Manufacture,” to insert “and purchase,” 
so as to read: 

Ordnance stores, ammunition: Manufacture and purchase of am- 
munition for small arms— 

And so forth. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa 
Mr. Cuuuixs! has an amendment which he intends to propose 
to some portion of that provision, and I ask that it be passed 
over until the Senator from Iowa comes in. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I desire to say that the 
Senator from Iowa is attending a meeting of the Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I also ask the Senator having charge of the 
bill to allow to be passed over the amendment beginning on 
page 67, line 8, down to and including line 5, on the same 
page, as the Senator from Iowa is also interested in that. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am willing to have that provision 
passed over for the present. 

The Secretary. In addition to the amendment passed over on 
page 66, it is proposed to pass over the committee amendment 
at the top of page 67, beginning in line 1, where the com- 
mittee reported to strike out: 

Provided, That not more than $2,000,000 of this appropriation may 
be used in the purchase of ammunition. 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 

Provided, That the Government shall manufacture at its arsenals as 
much of said ammunition as can be produced by the exercise of the 
greatest economy and efficiency. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 67, line 12, after the word “war,” to insert “in 
the expenditure of which sum the existing laws prescribing 
competition in the procurement of supplies by purchase shall 
not govern in orders not to exceed $50,000 in any one case,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

Provided further, That $250,000 of this appropriation may be used 
to procure gauges, dies, ji tools, 8 and other special aids and 
appliances, inc nding specifications and detailed drawings necessary 
for the manufacture by the Government and by Pg Norte manufacturers 
of ammunition necessary for tbe use of the land forces of the United 
States in time of war, in the expenditure of which sum the existing 
laws prescribing competition in the procurement of supplies by pur- 
chase shall not govern in orders not to exceed $50,000 in any one case. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I send to the Secre- 
tary’s desk an amendment, which I propose to the amendment 
of the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 67, lines 12 and 13, modify the com- 
mittee amendment by striking out the words “ in the expenditure 


of which sum” and inserting in lieu thereof “and in the pur- 


Song: of lots of ammunition to complete the object of this pro- 
viso.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I want to ask the chairman of 
the committee whether the language inserted after the word 
“ war,” on page 67, line 12, is simply a limitation on the expendi- 
ture of the $250,000 or on the $12,776,000? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The way the committee amendment 
was framed it is a limitation on the expenditure of the $250,000, 
It was not intended to be a limitation on the $12,776,000. 

Mr. JONES. I refer to the amendment to the amendment 
which the Senator from Oregon has just now proposed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The proposed amendment is a Hmita- 
tion on the amount appropriated for the purchase of ammuni- 
tion. I will state to Senators that in the procurement of the 
“gauges, dies, jigs, tools, fixtures, and other special aids and 
appliances ” there is no limitation intended to be put at all. The 
Government is to procure those, and $250,000 is appropriated for 
that purpose. The Senator from Washington will remember 
that that is included in the national defense act of June 3, 1916. 
After these are assembled the evidence before the committee 
showed that some of them will have to be used in one institution 
and some in another. Parts of the different projectiles and the 
different explosives used in modern warfare may be made in a 
half dozen places and then assembled and fitted together. The 
purpose of the amendment as suggested by the committee is that 
after these jigs, and so forth, have been purchased a factory 
may be fitted up and a purchase order made to see if the articles 
come up to the requirements. That is the purpose of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JONES. As I understand, this provision modifying the 
law requiring competition in the procurement of supplies by 
purchase is intended to apply especially to the $12,776,000? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JONES. 1 want to ask the Senator does the law now 
require competitive bids for the purchase of this ammunition, 
regardless of the amount purchased? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JONES. And the Senator thinks that it is wise to have 
this provision here permitting the purchase without competition 
in amounts less than $50,000? 

ee CHAMBERLAIN. I think so; there is no question 
about it. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator does not expect that to be followed, 
except in a case of emergency? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. This is only intended to be followed 
in order to fit out these factories with jigs, dies, and other tools 
necessary to manufacture a particular article, and to give them 
a trial order to induce them to enter this field of manufacture. 
There is no inducement for a factory to put in, for instance, the 
appliances necessary to make part of a shell. 

Mr. JONES. I understood the Senator from Oregon to say a 
moment ago that this limitation was intended to apply to the 
$12,776,000, and now he says that it is intended to apply to the 
purchase of these dies, guages, and so forth. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, No; it is not intended to apply to 
that; but I say that it is intended to give the War Department 
an opportunity, after it has purchased the dies, jigs, and so 
forth, to have them utilized by some factory—by more fac- 
tories—and then to give them a trial order to see if they comply 
with the requirements of the War Department in purchases not 
to exceed $50,000, j 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Afairs 
was, on page 67, line 17, before the word “targets,” to strike 
out “Ammunition ” and insert “ For manufacture and purchase 
of ammunition”; and on page 68, line 2, after “ $30,000,” to 
strike out “ $1,200,000” and insert “ $3,494,000,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

Small-arms target practice: For manufacture and purchase of am- 
munition, targets, and otber accessories for small-arms, hand, and 
machine-gun arget practice and instruction; marksmen’s medals, prize 
arms, and ins for all arms of the service; and ammunition, targets, 
target materials, and other accessories may be issued for small-arms 
target practice and instruction of able-bodied males capable of bearin 
arms and at the educational Institutions and State soldiers’ and sailors’ 
orphans’ homes to which issues of small arms are lawfully made, under 
such regulations as the Secretary of War may prescribe, provided the 
total value of the stores so issued to the educational institutions and 
homes does not exceed $30,000, $3,494,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 68, after line 2, to strike 
out: 

Provided, That not more than $50,000 of this 


used for the purchase of articles not manufactur 
and necessary for smalkarms target practice. 


a 5 may be 
y the Government 
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And insert: 
Provided, That the Goyernment shall manufacture at its arsenals as 


much of said ammunition as can be produced by the exercise of the 


greatest economy and efficiency. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask that that go over, as it involves 
the same question which the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS] 
desires to raise. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 68, line 11, after the word “armories,” to strike 
out “$5,000,000” and insert “$2,500,000,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

nufacture of arms: For manufacturing, 1. „ procuring, and 
err at the national armories, 2800.00 oe 1 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, as to that amendment E wish to 
say that it seems to me to be a great mistake to reduce the 
House appropriation. That is not an appropriation looking 
merely to a present exigency; it involves a reserve supply of 
rifles, which are more necessary for the arming and equipping 
of a force called into the field than anything else. We are now 
very short of rifles, small arms. I am not going to weary the 
Senate with all the testimony that was given, but that testimony 
confirms. my statement that we are very short of small arms. 
We ought not only to have enough to supply all the men we are 
likely to call into the field in case of an exigency, but we ought 
to have an ample reserve. The House, after hearing Gen. 
Crozier, put in an appropriation for this purpose of $5,000,000. 
That $5,000,000 can all be spent in the national armories, which 
are now working, under the present appropriation, far below 
their capacity. All these small arms could be made in our two 
armories at Springfield and Rock Island. Gen. Crozier, before 
the House committee, suid: 

All these rifles I would expect to manufacture in the Government 
plants, and the figures I have given to you for rifles would involve 
a daily output of about 150 rifles, 

The figures given by him, I think, were $1,700,000. He con- 
tinues: 


Now, the capacity of the Sprin, 
and of Rock ican on one Abit 280 
149 per day for both places. 


It seems to me, with an absolute shortage of rifles, with the 
recognized need of more in order to have enough to arm the 
troops once, and in order to have a sufficient supply for wastage 
or for additional men, we ought to be accumulating a supply. 
As I have said, the rifles can all be made in the two Govern- 
ment armories, and made at the low figure of $16.50 apiece, I 
think. It seems to me the House provision ought to be left 
undisturbed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, on a supplemental 
estimate made to us by the Chief of Ordnance he expresses the 
belief that $2,500,000 is all that will be necessary in this emer- 
gency. He advises us in a communication under date of July 5, 
1916, as follows: 

Two million five hundred thousand dollars will provide: 

(a) For the maintenance of the Regular Army, including wastage, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917. 

(b) For six months’ maintenance of the National Guard called into 
the Federal service—Julv 1 to December 31, 1916. 

(c) For the procarement of one-fourth of the reserve of small arms 
necessary for ralsing the r Army to maximum stre provided 
for by the act of June 3, 1916; for raising the National Guard from peace 
to war strongt when at tbe maximum peace strength provided by the 
act of June 1918. and for arming the reserves of both the Regular 
Army and the National Guard, the maintenance being in that class of 
matériel which is provided for by the language of the appropriation. 
It will not provide any arms for volunteer ps which may be raised 
under the act of April 25, 1914. 

So that the 52.500.000 will provide all that is necessary; but 
if, as the Senator suggests, it is the purpose of our Government 
to provide for future emergencies in case it becomes necessary 
to call out volunteers, a larger amount might be expended with 
good effect for manufacturing small arms in the Government 
arsenals. The committee simply placed the amount at the 
figures indicated to meet the requirements as stated by the Chief 
of Ordnance. 

Mr. LODGE. Wen, the Chief of Ordnance stated the figures 
at the very lowest limit and made no provision, as the Senator 
has said, in case of the calling out of additional troops, as may 
happen, and, in fact, as has just happened on the border, and 
nothing for acquiring a sufficient reserve supply. I think the 
House, by no means disposed to be extravagant, certainly 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, let me say to the Sena- 
tor that Gen. Cruzier desired to have me say for him to the 
Senate that he testified two or three times before the House 
and came before the Senate Military Affairs Committee, and 
his statements were made under two or three changing and 
changed conditions, whieh will explain any apparent inconsist- 
ency in the statements he has made in this regard. He first 


Armory on one shift is 500 rifles, 
and this would only contemplate 


testified, I think, before the House committee prior to the time 
the Army reorganization bill was passed. Then I think he was 
before the committee again after that bill was passed and before 
any practical estimate had been made and before the troops were 
mobolized or the National Guard attempted to be federalized, 
Then when he came before our committee the conditions at the 
border line were quite acute. So his statements were made under 
varying and varied conditions, but this last statement from him 
was made under date of July 5, 1916. I personally have no 
objection to the appropriation. I agree with the Senator that 
we ought to have these arms in stock and on hand when an emer- 
gency arises, but, acting upon the suggestions of the Chief of 
Ordnance, we thought that the amount provided would be suffi- 
cient. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I am glad to know that the 
Senator does not disagree with my general proposition. It seems 
to me that we ought to have enough small arms for emergen- 
cies and enough for a reserve supply, and I hope the Senate will 
disagree to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, this is an appropriation for 
the Army in time of peace and not for time of war. It is the 
one rift in the cloud which I welcome with a great degree of 
pleasure; it is a sign of returning sanity, a manifestation of 
genuine interest in the national welfare of the men and women 
who bear the burden of taxation. It strikes me that the ap- 
propriation ought to be reduced, and I hope the committee 
amendment may be agreed to. It might be well if the policy 
of cutting down the appropriation should be carried through 
the entire bill. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I want to suggest that when the 
fortifications bill was under consideration the Senate com- 
mittee increased the appropriation for ammunition—covering 
not only the guns for fortifications but other ammunition sup- 
plies, too—very greatly, and these increases were very largely 
accepted in conference and became law. Now, I think it was very 
wise to provide for an ample supply of ammunition, and it oc- 
curs to me that it is a mistake to cut down the provision here 
for securing small arms. Of course, we do not know what 
emergency will come up. It is thought, of course, that the con- 
ditions that led to our increasing our military force have 
changed very considerably; but no man who is keeping track 
of the events in connection with that situation can help but 
fear that almost at any moment an outbreak may occur that 
will make necessary not only the men, but the guns and the 
ammunition, 

It seems to me we would do far better to err on the side of 
preparation in this case than to cut down the appropriation. I 
believe that the amount provided by the House ought to be re- 
tained in the bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, let me say to the 
Senator that the original appropriation made by the House 
was $2,000,000, after having heard Gen. Ainsworth in one of 
his appearances before the committee. Then, on the floor of 
the House Mr. Hay increased that to $5,000,000, the amount 
stated in the House bill. I do not know what estimates he had 
when he increased it; but it was arbitrarily inereased on the 
floor of the House, just exactly as the bill as it came out of 
the House committee was increased arbitrarily $25,000,000: on 
the floor of the House without estimates, because Mr. Hay 
stated that he did not have estimates at that time. This cut 
or reduction made by the committee and suggested by me now 
was made after this revised estimate by Gen. Crozier. 

If the Senator will refer to the House hearings, on page 746, 
he will find that we have something over 700,000 of these small 
arms now. ‘That is more than the Army we have now in con- 
templation. That is, it is more than the National Guard at 
its maximum strength and the Regular Army at its maximum 
strength, 

Mr. LODGE. Why, he says here that all they have in reserve 
and in use are 500,000. 
At page 746? 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Mr. LODGE. Yes. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In answer to a question by Mr. Mo- 
Krrran he testified as follows: 
Mr. McKetrar. How many Dave you got In reserve now? 


Gen. Crozier. We * * shall have, next June, something over 
700.000. 


Mr. LODGE. He says here in reply to that question: 


Gen. Crozer. If you will let me proceed with my statement, I 
intended to include that figure, but it comes a few pages er on. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. All right, proceed. 

Gen, Crozier. Practically 500,000. 
right now. Now, to arrive at the scheme under which we ought to 
proceed with the manufacture of rifles; the total force which would 
result from the bil as it has passed the House, when all of the organi- 
zations shall have been brought into existence, the Regular Army and 
the Organized Militia, and all raised to war strength, would organize 
into about 11 field armies. 


I will answer your question 


1916. 
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The CrHammMan. How many men would that be? 
Gen. Crozier. It would be about 583,000 men 8 


If we 

would add to that 50 per cent in rifles for wastage in first part of 

the war, which we ought to be preparen to 3 for at the begin- 
e y 


ning of war, it would Increase number 291,500. making alto- 

r 874,500 rifles. If we take from that number of rifes the num- 
fe wbich we have now and then propose to make up the difference in 
about four years, it would require about 42,000 rifles to be manufac- 
tured per year. 

And even on that he is only making 21,000 a year—not half 
of what is needed to make it up in four years. Here are these 
great armories running and producing 149 rifles a day, when 
they can make 750 rifles a day on one shift. It seems to me, 
with all the Government arsenals, and with a shortage of rifles, 
that we ought to leave that appropriation as the House wisely 

t it. 

55 5 LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, it is a little difficult 
to understand just what the committee recommendations are 
going to be, because the Senator would not give us in advance 
anything in the way of a report on these reductions from the 
original report of the committee. Now, may I ask him what is 
going to be the policy of the committee in its recommendation 
with reference to automatic machine rifles? Are the committee 
going to stand by the $7,725,000 they originally reported or are 
they going to cut that down? That is found on page 70. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I think it is easier 
for the Senate to consider these things as we come to them. I 
have not in contemplation now a reduction of the particular 
item to which the Senator calls attention. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that these two items be considered together and with some 
sort of concurrent knowledge. We are talking about small arms, 
The automatic rapid-fire rifle, generally speaking, is equivalent 
to 60 ordinary rifles in the hands of individual men. Now, our 
Army is sadly deficient in respect to rapid-fire guns. Every- 
body knows that. The general idea is that the Mexicans are, if 
anything, better equipped with rapid-fire guns than our troops 


ure. 

Mr. LODGE. May I ask, are not those machine guns? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Yes; machine guns. 

Mr. LODGE. I have been talking simply about the individ- 
ual rifles. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I know that the Senator has been talk- 
ing about the individual rifles; but I think we want to consider 
the two together, in a way. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not see why we should consider them to- 
gether, any more than we should consider the heavy artillery 
in connection with this item. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. The machine gun is the equivalent 
to 60 rifles, as I understand, on an average. Now, our machine 
guns are woefully lacking. What is going to be the policy of the 
committee In respect to machine guns? These two arms go to- 
gether.. They go together to the extent that they fire exactly 
the same size bullets. Now, my feeling would be that this ap- 
propriation by the House for small arms should be left as the 
House put it, and should not be reduced. I think the highest 
figure put in by the Senate committee for rapid-fire guns should 
be left as the Senate committee originally put that. If the Sen- 
ator from Oregon is going to move to cut down the appropria- 
tion for automatic machine rifles in a few minutes, I think 
we ought to consider that before we agree with him about cut- 
ting down the number of rifles in the hands of individual sol- 
diers. The two items are very close together in their nature, 
and if they are both going to be cut down it is doubly objec- 
tionable. 

I certainly hope that the appropriation for making and issu- 
ing the individual rifles and the automatic machine guns will 
both be left at the highest figure provided in either bill or at 
any time recommended by either committee, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I realize something of the 
difficulty which the Military Affairs Committee has had in 
trying to arrive at a conclusion in the midst of our changing 
military policies. I suppose, also, that it has modified this ap- 
propriation in view of the recent developments on the Mexicar 
border. 

I am well satisfied that nothing could possibly occur which 
would induce the ordering of the American troops into Mexico; 
and I am unable to satisfy myself as to the wisdom that is 
being displayed, or the lack of it, in sending so many of our 
northern boys down to the Mexican border. Indeed, it occurs 
to me that it is nothing less than an outrage, in view of the 
facts as they present themselves at the present time. 

I say I assume that the committee has had in mind the fact 
that the policy of invading Mexico has been abandoned, and 
with that policy I am not quarreling, and it seems to me that 
this is an item on which we could well afford to follow the 
committee. If we have, as has been stated here, something 


over 700,000 rifles at the present time, which is at least a half 
more than could be used under any reasonably possible condi- 
tions, we should improve this opportunity to make a saving of 
$2,500,000. 

As the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] has stated, we 
made ample provision in the fortifications bill for ammunition, 
all that was asked by the War Department; and we have made 
provision for it in every military and naval bill that has been 
up. Now, to store up these small arms, as they are called, when 
there is no reasonably probable condition under which they 
could be used, and as these arms can be produced quickly, it 
seems to me that doubling the appropriation is entirely unjusti- 
fiable at this time, in view of the facts as they exist. 

I feel very deeply about this subject of the Mexican situation, 
and have so felt for weeks. I am receiving letters from people 
in my State the writers of which have had the patriotism to 
permit their sons to enlist in the militia, believing that they 
were going to Mexico for the purpose of defending their coun- 
try; that there was a demand for them at the frontier. They 
recognize now that these boys are being sent from northern 
climates down there to enter sun-struck camps on the border 
without any prospect of their being utilized at all in the de- 
fense of the country. These boys ought to be home under the 
circumstances, They ought to be returned to their schools and 
their various vocations at home if their country does not need 
them, to the things which they have given up with the thought 
that their country's honor and defense required their services. 

While what I have said may not be entirely pertinent to the 
subject under discussion, it has been suggested to me through 
its discussion. Hence I believe, so far as I am concerned, that 
it is my duty to follow the committee and the War Department 
in this regard. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I entirely agree with what the 
Senator has said about sending the militia to the border and 
keeping them there in this perfectly futile way. I wholly agree 
with all he has said; but my desire to retain the House provi- 
sion had nothing to do with the Mexican situation. I am urg- 
ing it on the ground that I think it is the utmost shortsighted- 
ness to have no reserves of rifles and ammunition. 

There is not a country in the world that does not have re- 
serves of ammunition and rifles. You do not want to be in a 
condition where you send your troops out and find you have no 
ammunition for them, and no rifles to put in their hands. It is 
not as if we were going into a vast expenditure and making 
great contracts, Our own armories are running short handed 
at this moment. They are cut down from their ordinary produc- 
tion of 750 rifles a day in the two armories to 149. We ought 
always to be accumulating a certain number of rifles, and it 
seems to me that at this time, therefore, it is unwise to make 
this reduction. 

I did not mean to put it in the least on the ground of the Mexi- 
can crisis, if we choose to call it so—the wretched condition that 
now exists there. With all the Senator has said about sending 
the militia to the border I most cordially agree, but I do not 
care to debate that matter at this point. I should like to keep 
the House appropriation—and the House is not overgenerous— 
in order to secure, in somewhat less than four years, the re- 
serve rifles which Gen. Crozier admits are necessary. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, without expressing any 
opinion as to the wisdom of maintaining our Army on the border 
of Mexico, I very much hope that the House provision will pre- 
vail and that the reduction proposed by the Senate committee 
will be rejected. I think this is the only instance in the bill—at 
least, the only one I have been able to find—in which the Senate 
committee has reduced the appropriation proposed by the House. 
It may be that there are others, but they have not fallen under 
my eye. 

It will be observed that under the second paragraph, on page 
66, headed “ Ordnance stores, ammunition,” the Senate commit- 
tee proposed originally to increase the House appropriation from 
$4,500,000 to $12,776,000 for the manufacture and purchase of 
ammunition for small arms, and so forth, and that in the fourth 
paragraph, on page 67, which seems to be for about the same 
purpose, the Senate committee proposed to increase the appro- 
priation from $1,200,000 to 83.494.000. But when it came to 
manufacturing, repairing, procuring, and issuing arms at the 
national arsenals the appropriation suggested by the House 
was $5,000,000, and the Senate committee reduced it to $2,500,000 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, will the Senator allow 
me to interrupt him for just a moment? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator will notice this differ- 
ence, however, between the manufacture of arms and the manu- 
facture of powder: All of the material out of which the arms 
are manufactured is procurable in this country. In order to 


create a reserve of ammunition, however, we must, in the pres- 
ent state of affairs, look entirely to the nitrate beds of Chile. 
Therefore we have largely increased the amount for ammuni- 
tion, in order that there might be a storage of nitrates, a supply 
of which it is necessary in case of war to have on hand, because 
we could not get them anywhere else. 

‘he Senator will remember that the first conflict between the 
British and the German Navies occurred right off the nitrate 
beds of Chile; and it has been assumed by some that both 
powers were there looking to the only source of supply that 
was known at that time. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I recognize that there is a 
difference between the manufacture of ammunition and manu- 
facture of small arms; but there is no such radical difference in 
the situation respecting the two necessities as to warrant the 
change that is preposed by the Senate committee. Now, let 
us see. If I am wrong with regard to the figures I give, I 
hope the Senator from Oregon will correct me, for I have not 
the record at hand. 

It was said, at about the time we began to mobilize the Na- 
tional Guard, that we had from 750,000 to 1,000,000 rifles. I do 
not know whether that is accurate or not; but I do know—at 
least, I have been so advised—that when the Government began 
to supply the National Guard with rifles, it found it necessary 
to supply certain portions of the guard with rifles which had 
been used so long, and upon which the repairs had been so 
extensive, that they were practically useless in the hands of the 
guard. This has been reported to me by those who were in 
charge of this branch of the service in my own State. Our 
facilities for making Springfield rifles are meager at best. There 
is no private manufactory, I understand, in the country which 
produces the Springfield rifle, and that rifle is the only one in 
use in the Army. 

It is true that we have a small supply of the antiquated or 
older form of rifle known as the Krag, but I do not believe 
the Government of the United States wants to depend upon that 
kind of arm. I shall therefore assume that in any difficulty 
- we may have in the future we will want an abundant supply of 
Springfield rifles. 

The arsenal ot Springfield has a capacity, when working all 
the time with one shift of eight hours a day, of 500 of such rifles 
per day. The arsenal at Rock Island—which has not been in use 
at all for quite a while—has a capacity under the same condi- 
tions for the production of 250 rifles per day, making altogether 
n capacity, with one shift, of 750 rifles a day. Assuming 290 
days in a year may be utilized at these arsenals, the number of 
rifles produced in both of them—and, mark you, there is no other 
factory in the country making Springfield rifles, and I hope there 
will never be a factory making Springfield rifles, for I have a 
view upon that subject which I have often expressed to the 
Senate—the entire capacity of these two arsenals at work in the 
manner I have described would be 217,500 rifles in a year. These 
rifles cost the Government, as I am advised, between $15 and $16. 
Assuming their cost to be $15—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. My attention was diverted. It may be that the 
Senator has given the Senate the information, but I wanted to ask 
the Senator what two establishments he had reference to. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Government arsenal at Springfield and 
the Government arsenal at Rock Island, III. 

Mr. NORRIS. They do not make what is known as the Spring- 
field rifle at Rock Island? 

Mr. CUMMINS. They do. Those are the two arsenals that 
make the latest form of rifle, and the only two. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is the money appropriated in this particular 
item to be used in those two arsenals? 

Mr. LODGE. Entirely. 

Mr, CUMMINS. In them alone. 

Mr. NORRIS. Those are the only two Government arsenals 
we have. 

Mr. CUMMINS. ‘They are the only two arsenals we have 
equipped to manufacture the Springfield rifle. 

Mr. NORRIS. That means small arms, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Of course they are equipped to manufacture 
other forms of weapons, and I am going to refer to that in a 
moment, because out of this appropriation we must not only 
manufacture our Springfield rifles, but we must manufacture our 
pistols and other small arms of that sort used in the Army. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I ask the Senator a question? He said 
something a moment ago which indicated that, in his Judgment, 
we ought not to manufacture the Sprinfield rifle. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; I said we ought to manufacture the 
Springfield rifle. It is the only thing we ought to manufacture 
of that kind. 
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Mr. NORRIS. I did not catch aright the idea then. 
understood the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I said the Government has on hand a numi- 
ber of the older form, or antiquated weapon, known as the Krag 
rifle, and that I assumed it was not the purpose of the Govern- 
ment to attempt to equip the Army, or any part of the Army, with 
Krag rifles. 

Mr. NORRIS. The rifles manufactured, I understand, at 
these Government arsenals are in every way up to date and the 
latest arm in the shape of a rifle. 

Mr. CUMMINS. They are. That they are the best rifles in 
the world is, I think, conceded by everyone familiar with the 
subject. As I was proceeding to say 

Mr. TOWNSEND. May I ask the Senator, before he goes on 
to discuss that point, how many Springfield rifles there are in 
the United States to-day? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is not accurately known. I have been 
told there were 750,000 or between 750,000 and a million of 
all kinds before they began to arm the guards. 

Mr. LODGE. Gen. Crozier states the number at 500,000. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. How many soldiers have we now? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN] would be better qualified to answer that. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The Senator has some idea as to the 
number. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I suppose we have a Regular Army of about 
100,000 men, possibly a little more. 

Mr. NORRIS. We are increasing it now at the rate of 42,000. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And we have a National Guard which at 
peace strength numbered about 120,000 men. The peace strength 
has been very considerably increased by the transformation to 
a war basis. I do not know just how many members of the 
National Guard we have now, but I would estimate it at about 
150,000 or 160,000 or 170,000 men. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Then we have certainly enough rifles to 
accommodate the force we have and will have enough for the 
next two or three years. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; I think not. I agree to the first but 
not to the last statement. If we consider that a single rifle is 
all that is necessary to provide for a single soldier, that would 
be true; but we are accumulating a reserve of rifles for future 
use. Iam told that under the German policy, which is regarded 
as a very effective system, that Government estimates that there 
ought to be five rifles for every soldier. 

Mr. LODGE, If the Senator will allow me, I have here the 
testimony of Gen. Crozier and I can read it. 

S Mr. CUMMINS. I would be very glad to have the Senator 
0 80. 
Mr. LODGE (reading) — 


Mr. Kany. Haye you obtained any -additional figures as to the 
number of rifles per man that haye been used In the present European 


war? 

Gen. CROZIER. None that I consider reliable, Mr. Kahn. 

Mr. Kaun. As a matter of fact, however, you have discovered that 
one rifle is not sufficient per man over there. 

Gen, CROZIER. It has n stated on something like authority that 
it is hast IAr from being sufficient. 

Mr. N. I think when you were before the committee on the 
national defense bill you stated that on the average about three rifles 
per man would be the required number. That is my recollection of It, 

Gen. Crozier. I think a figure which I may have given went eren 
further than that. It was stated by a German officer, who in some 
matters was well informed at least, that they provided five per man, 
I found difficulty in believing that, ‘but that was the statement. 

‘an eat So that, after all, your figures contemplate only onc 
rifle per man 

Gen. Crozier. I gave a set of figures here—ran over a method of 
computation which Involves one and one-half rifes per man, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr, President 

Mr. CUMMINS. Continuing my answer, before the Senator 
further interrupts me, I am not arguing this amendment on the 
hypothesis that we ought to have a reserve of five rifles to the 
man; I am assuming that we should have but three or three 
and a half, and I was about to show that in any sort of contin- 
gency; that is, if we should have war, we would be helpless 
if we had not an accumulation of rifles that would arm such 
a force as might be necessary for defense. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Now, there are just one or two more ques- 
tions in reference to this matter, Does the Senator know how 
many times the Government has changed its standard rifles in 
the last 20 years 

Mr. CUMMINS. I know of only one change. 

Mr. WADSWORTH rose. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from New. York can answer, 
and I yield to him. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can give that information. 
the Army is using now is the model of 1903. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It used the Krag before that? 


I mis- 


The rifle 


1916. 
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Mr, WADSWORTH. The Krag-Jérgensen preceded the use 
of the modern Springfield. There has been no substantial 
change made in several years. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Now, another question. The Senator 
from Iowa states that the capacity of our two arsenals is 750 
rifles a day, with one shift. I suppose on an emergency there 
might be at least two and possibly three shifts. If there were 
three shifts that would be 2,250 a day or 23.000 in every 10 
days. Does not the Senator believe that with at present a 
supply of at least three or four rifles to each soldier, that we 
have already on hand, with a possible capacity in the Govern- 
ment arsenals of 23,000 every 10 days, we could well afford to 
adopt the provision as it is here for $2,500,000 to furnish arms? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; I think it is altogether inadequate. 
Now, I will show the Senator from Michigan why I think so. 
If we were creating a reserve of rifles for the Regular Army 
alone, estimating it to be 100,000 strong, probably the appropria- 
tion made here would be sufficient, but we are preparing, as I 
understand it, for a possible war, which seems to some people 
likely and to other people very improbable. At any rate we 
are preparing ourselves for that contingency. If that contin- 
gency falls upon us we will need not three rifles for each of 
100,000 men, but we will need three rifles for each of a million 
men. I think it would not be wise to assume that we could 
enter into war with our present supply of rifles, 

I was about further to show that the present appropriation 
is not sufficient. These two arsenals have a capacity which, 
as I have suggested, would produce in a year 217,500 rifles, 
and at $15 for each one of them, if that be their cost, the outlay 
would be $3.262.500. 

. ee I think the estimate of the cost is $16.50 
per rifle. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I was so advised, but just in order to deal 
in round numbers I placed it at $15. So at the end of a year, 
Mr. President, even if we continued the capacity of the arsenals 
working eight hours a day we would only have 217,500 rifles. 
Even that is an exaggeration, because these arsenals must 
make other smail arms, and this appropriation is applicable to 
other arms aside from rifles. How much of it may be used in 
the manufacture of other forms of weapons I do not know. 

It has seemed to me that the commonest prudence requires 
that the Government shall accumulate three or four million of 
these rifles for use in the emergency that we are contemplating. 

The rifle is a machine of difficult and precise mechanism. 
The product can not be increased immediately. There is re- 
quired in the manufacture of a rifle the most skilled mechanic 
or artisian in any form of industry I have ever known. You 
will readily appreciate that when you remember that the boring 
of a rifle must be so nice and true that the variation of an in- 
finitely small percentage of an inch destroys the usefulness of 
the weapon entirely. I have stood by and watched the manu- 
facture or boring of rifles, and no one who has not had an 
opportunity for that observation can have any perception of the 
nicety of the work and of the training and skill required in the 
workmen. 3 

For these reasons we ought to have a supply of rifles on hand 
that will be sufficient to equip and arm a force that may be 
required if we unhappily fall into war. Here we are spending 
millions and hundreds of millions upon battleships without ap- 
parently very much reflection, but the rifle is the fundamental 
arm of the private soldier. He is of no consequence whatever 
unless he can be so armed. 

One step further. It is not enough in my opinion to add to 
our store of rifles 217,000 per year. We ought to accumulate 
them much more rapidly than that. For one year at least, and 
this appropriation only extends over one year, we ought to 
operate these arsenals at least 16 hours a day, with a double 
shift, so that at the end of the year we might at least add to 
our supply of rifles something like 500,000. Even then we 
would have only a million rifles in reserve. 

I am utterly unable to understand the economy that is sought 
to be practiced at this particular point. We have authorized 10 
battleships that will cost when finished $200,000,000; we have 
authorized 6 battle cruisers that will cost when finished 
$150,000,000 ; and without even suggesting that we have gone 
too far in this line of defense, it seems queer to me that when 
we come to arm the private soldier who may be called into serv- 
ice if the battleship and the battle cruiser should fail, we are 
failing to give him the only hand weapon which he can use. 

I hope, Mr. President, very sincerely that the amendment 
proposed by the committee will not prevail and that the House 
provision may be allowed to stand. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, with reference to some criti- 
cisms made by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsEenp] and 
concurred in to some extent by the Senator from Massachusetts 


[Mr. Loben]. with regard to the policy pursued in connection 
with the situation in Mexico, it occurred to me to suggest that 
perhaps it would be next to impossible for the present adminis- 
tration to inangurate a policy that would meet with the cor- 
dial approval of the Senator from Michigan. The argument 
advanced would seem to lead to the suggestion that the boys 
upon the front would feel themselves much better off if they 
were actually across the border and engaged in armed conflict 
with an enemy than they are in comfortable camps on the border. 


Of course the suggestion would appear to lead to the position 


that if the gallant soldiers from Michigan were actually shoot- 
ing Mexicans and being shot by Mexicans they would be much 
happier and their friends at home much better pleased than they 
are with the boys comfortably located in safe positions on this 
side, 

However, we are inclined to believe that if the situation has 
developed so that instead of being -obliged to spend a billion 
dollars for arms and that sort of thing we are able on account 
of the most recent conditions to save that amount of money and 
spend only $2,500,000 for arms, it ought to be more satisfactory, 
it would seem, particularly to the taxpayers of the country, than 
it would be to spend a billion dollars for this purpose. 

The conditions are such that the latest information furnished 
the committee by those who are acquainted with the require- 
ments of the Army is that $2,500,000 is sufficient to supply the 
needs for manufacture, repair, procuring, and issuing arms at 
the national armories. That section would cover, I take it, 
not merely the manufacture of the new model Springfield rifle 
the 1903 model, which has been adopted—but also pistols and 
small arms of that sort. 

With reference to the suggestion made as to the item of ord- 
nance stores and: ammunition, on page 66, that section applies, 
of course, to the manufacture and purchase of ammunition. It 
has no relation to arms. As has been suggested by the chair- 
man of the committee, the situation with reference to the need 
of nitrate calls for an expenditure greater than was estimated 
by the House committee. The price of Chilean nitrate, I under- 
stand, in Chile is about $34 per ton. That includes $11 export 
duty charged by the Chilean Government. The freight on that 
nitrate from Chilean ports to the United States is about $34 
per ten. 

I can not help but recur to the fact that if we had passed the 
shipping bill in the last Congress we would have been able to- 
day to save to the Government on that item alone $2,000,000. 

The actual ship transportation of the nitrate required by 
the Government if brought in ships owned by the Government 
would save us on that item $2,000,000 to-day. But we are not 
in a position to do that, and consequently the excessive cost of 
that material and the excessive cost of freight make it neces- 
sary to increase that item for ammunition. 

Mr. JONES, Will the Senator permit me to ask him a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PornpexTer in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Florida yield to the Senator from Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do. 

Mr. JONES. If the suggestion the Senator makes is correct, 
why is it that the War Department desires to sell some Govern- 
ment transports which it has now and which could be very easily 
fitted up for the carriage of this nitrate? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will say to the Senator that I am not 
aware of that situation. Ido not know whether they desire to 
sell transports or not. 

Mr. JONES. There is a provision in this bill for the sale of 
two. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Those, of course, are wholly unsuited for 
this kind of business. 

Mr. JONES. I do not know whether they are or not. It 
seems to me they could be very easily changed for carrying this 
kind of commerce. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I think that was taken into consideration 
by the department. If those transports could be used in saving 
the Government an outlay of freight, of course it would be proper 
to use them in that connection, but I presume they are transports 
of such a construction that they can not be used for that pur- 
pose. I understand that the Regular Army, as has been men- 
tioned by the Senator from Iowa, would constitute about 100,000 
and that the National Guard mustered in about 166,000, and the 
war strength of the National Guard is about 248.000. So the re- 
quirement of the Army as submitted to the committee by those 
in a position to know are met by the amendment of the com- 
mittee to make the appropriation $2,500,000, and I believe it 
ought to be sustained. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I do not intend to answer 
what seems to me to be the very lame defense of the Senator 
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from Florida [Mr. Frercuen] relative to the failure of the 
shipping bill to pass, I did not inject what I had to say on this 
amendment for the purpose of politics, although the Senator has 
made use of it for that purpose, and I shall briefly reply. I 
was simply stating the facts. 

The Senator refers to the soldiers from Michigan and says 
that possibly they would be better satisfied if they were down 
there fighting rather than resting in the comfortable camps on 
the southern border. The soldiers from Michigan enlisted under 
what I believe now to have been a false representation to them, 
and this has been disclosed by the correspondence which has 
been published and the events which have occurred between this 
country and Mexico. They enlisted and went to the front be- 
cause their country called them. At least they believed that the 
President spoke the immediate necessity of their country. They 
did not know that the call was political, but soon learned that 
there were no soldiers from Florida in the camps or on the 
southern frontier, and none from that State are there now. 
It seems to me it would have been better to have sent on this 
fruitless adventure troops better acclimated than to have called 
for the boys from the Northern States. 

When there evidently was no intent in the mind of the Presi- 
dent to enter Mexico it would have been better to send soldiers 
from those parts of the country adjacent to the border. They 
would have answered all the purposes of politics, 

I am not complaining, nor have the Michigan soldiers com- 
plained whenever thero has been a demand for men, but when 
it is now known that there never was any intent to use them 
in Mexico then there arose just cause for complaint. The 
published correspondence between this Government and the 
Mexican Government, together with the conduct of the expedi- 
tion into Mexico, shows that clearly; and so I submit, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that it is entirely proper for the men who went down 
under false representations to be scat home when there is no 
renl need for them on the border. 


I mention this in connection with the pending amendment 
because I believe, as has been shown by the Senator from 
Florida, there are sufficient small arms now, together with those 
provided for in this bill, to meet the immediate probable de- 
mand for such arms, and with the capacity of our arsenals to 
turn out arms at the rate of 23,000 every 10 days there will be 
no need of enlarging this appropriation beyond that provided in 
the hill We could, if emergency require, supply in short time 
the udditional arms that would be necessary, and it is possible 
that the arms ordered now may become obsolete before there 
shall be a real demand for further increase. 

It was for this purpose that I made the suggestion, and I still 
helieve the committee was wise in the provision which it has 
inserted in the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, after listening to the argument 
I am amazed at the action of the Military Affairs Committee in 
cutting down this appropriation. It developed here, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that these two arsenals can make 750 guns a day, and you 
cut the appropriation in two from the bill as it passed the 
House, so that these two Government plants, manufacturing 
small urms for the Government, are not able to do more than 
half us much as they would if the proposed reduction did not 
take place. 

Mr. President, we passed a bill here just a day or two ago 
appropriating more money for a Navy than was ever appro- 
priated in the history of the world by any nation on earth in 
time of peace. 

This great plan and propaganda of preparedness that has 
gone over the whole country and taken possession of it from 
top to bottom and from side to side has been on the theory that 
we needed to make extraordinary military preparations for 
the purpose of defending our homes and our firesides against 
the attacks of the cripples and the widows and the orphans 
that are coming over here from Europe at the close of the war 
to annihilate us and drive us off the face of the earth. 

We passed a great naval appropriation bill on the theory 
that we were going to have a first line of defense against those 
people who will come over here in rafts and rowboats after 
their navies have been, in the present war, sunk to the bottom 
of the ocean. Now, we propose to leave the country at the 
mercy of these hordes of cripples that are going to attack us 
just as soon as they get through the first line of our defense. 
The Navy bill was passed as a part of that great system of 
preparation. Men were denounced as lacking in patriotism if 
they refused to stand for it. Now we are face to face with a 


proposition of the Government making a few rifles and pistols 
and revolvers, and we propose in a burst of economy to cut 
down the appropriation. 

Would it be part of this propaganda of preparedness to cut 
down this appropriation if it were not a Government manufac- 


ture, and therefore there were no profit in it for the private 
manufacturers of arms? Would we not, in case these rifles 
were to be made by private individuals and corporations, be 
doubling the appropriation instead of cutting it in two? 

I have just heard a noted Senator say that, if we make so 
many arms, they may be obsolete before they are likely to be 
used; and yet history demonstrates that there is nothing in 
the world which becomes obsolete so quickly as does a battle- 
ship. We are going to appropriate money to build battleships 
regardless of the fact that they may become obsolete before 
they are used. Let us take the argument made in favor of a 
big Navy and the argument which was made here last week to 
the effect that the building of such a Navy is an insurance 
policy; that we may never need the Navy, but that we had 
better have it ready. Everybody knows that the battleships 
which fought the Spanish-American War are not now much 
better than junk, and yet when the great plan of preparedness 
demands it we launch out into the building of a greater Navy 
than we ever dreamed of or thought about in the years that 
have passed. Now, however, when we come to make a few 
rifles by the Government, we immediately hear the cry from the 
same source, from the same people, who are crying aloud in dis- 
tress for preparedness, that we must economize and that the 
rifles may be obsolete before they can be used. 

Mr. President, if we may believe the argument which has 
been made, and which has convinced almost everybody in this 
country but me, that just as soon as this war ends Germany is 
coming over here to make us slaves, we shall not have the guns 
made before we shall need them. I do not suppose the Euro- 
pean war will last more than one or two years. If it lasts 
much longer than that, they will have to agree on a cessation 
of hostilities long enough for the rising generation to become 
big enough to shoot. They might do that, and then resume the 
war on the theory that sometimes hostilities are suspended in 
order to bury the dead. ; 

But, Mr. President, one or two years from now, if these fac- 
tories are running to their full capacity, we shall have guus 
enough to supply the men whom we are now providing shall be 
made into soldiers to defend our homes and our firesides, and, 
incidentally, to defend our property against the invading hosts 
that are coming over here under the leadership of the Kaiser 
just as soon as the war is over in Europe; or perhaps it may 
not be the Kaiser, for the newspapers have already announced 
in flaming headlines, as part of this preparedness propaganda, 
that 35 Japanese have already landed in Mexico! Had we not 
better set these arsenals to work and let them get the guns 
ready for a Japanese invasion? I have heard it stated that 
50,000 Japanese are now in California; that they are tried sol- 
diers, veterans of the Russian-Japanese War; and that they 
are scattered from one end of California to the other. If we 
had all the Japanese in California, and scattered them over 
pretty well, in my judgment it would not be much cause for us 
to fear that those few people, even if they had the disposition 
to do so, would some morning, before daylight, murder the Amer- 
ican people and take possession of the entire country from ocean 
to ocean. But now we have come up against a practical propo- 
sition: Shall we shut down the Government arsenals at Rock 
Island and at Springfield, Mass., and stop making rifles; and 
that, too, in the face of the fact that perhaps before the 
adjournment of this session we shall be at war with somebody— 
it does not make much difference with whom? 

We have heard it said during all this propaganda that we 
were ill prepared for war. Hundreds of times we have read 
in the morning, while we trembled with fear, that, even though 
we had an army, we did not have any guns to put into the 
hands of the soldiers, and that they would have to fight with big 
sticks. Now, Mr. President, here is a proposition to get gums 
for our soldier boys in order to meet what we have been led to 
believe is a certainty—a mathematical certainty—that we ure 
about to have war with somebody; and long before these bat- 
tleships, for which we appropriated immense sums of money last 
week, can be built, long before the first line of defense can be 
put up according to our program, these hosts may be inside of 
the first line of defense. They will land in twos, in fours, and 
perhaps in some cases a dozen in a boat, and they will go over 
this country. We can not make these small arms at once. We 
can set these factories to going and get some small arms ready” 
for our soldiers in the second or thizd line of defense. That is 
where the war will be, if it takes place so soon as we have been 
led to believe it will. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that we may well Keep these fac- 
tories going making small arms for our soldiers. Opposed, as I 
have always been, to taking any course which it was claimed 
would get our country into trouble because it would not be pre- 
pared, I am now advocating that the Government continue to 
manufacture small arms—trifles, revolvers, and pistols—so that 
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in case of an emergency we may be prepared in that respect to 
meet it. This is not a drop in the bucket in this great program; 
but, so far as it goes, it takes the profit out of war; it takes the 
profit out of preparedness; and if we could carry out that policy 
through the entire program, not only in this country, but all over 
the world, we would, in my judgment, take the greatest step 
toward avoiding war that under present conditions perhaps 
could be taken. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I want to call the attention of the Senator 
from Nebraska, in line with what he is just saying, to the fact 
that, if he will turn to page 66 of the bill, in the second para- 
graph, he will find that the appropriation is increased from $4,- 
500,000 to $12,776,000, and he will find that the House provided 
for the “ manufacture of ammunition for small arms,” but that 
it has been amended so as to include the words “ and purchase.” 
The Senator will also find, beginning with line 16, on page 67, 
the same change. 

It has occurred to me that there must be some prejudice against 
Government manufacture of arms and munitions, for the appro- 
priations where purchase is permitted are greatly increased and 
where the preparation is limited to Government activity alone 
it is diminished. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. I thank the Senator from Iowa for his 
suggestion, which is in exact line with the point that I was try- 
ing to make, that the great preparedness propaganda—with 
some exceptions, of course, but, as a rule, that is behind it—is 
never very active in any preparation where there is not some 
profit in it for some 


I am not finding fault with the man who opposes Government | 


activity on this line any more than on any other line; he has a 
reason for his belief, and I am not charging him with any lack 
of patriotism, or anything of that kind; but, to my mind, there 
are instances where governmental activity ought to take charge 
of certain things. 

I believe that in the manufacture of munitions and arms—in 
fact, in nearly all the preparations for war—the making of some- 
thing for which there is but one customer, and that is the Gov- 
ernment, the Government, unless there is sufficient reason to 
the contrary, ought to take charge of the business and do the 
business, It is perfectly proper that a man engaged in the manu- 
facture of munitions or of cannon or in the building of battle- 
ships should demand enormous profits. It is perfectly natural 
in case of war. He gets, of course, as is always the case in every 
country in every war, enormous profits. The conditions are such 
that he can exact them, and it is perfectly natural for every man 
in business to make all that he can out of the business. Without 
finding fault with that disposition, I think we ought to bring 
about such a condition of affairs by the Government engaging 
in the various instrumentalities which it needs for govern- 
mental purposes as to make it unnecessary for private individ- 
uals, at least to any great extent, to engage in any such business. 
Whatever it costs, the Government ought to pay. 

In the particular part of the bill referred to by the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Cuxuixs! there is another illustration of that 
proposition. There the bill provided originally “for the manu- 
facture of ammunition for small arms and for hand use for 
reserve supply,” and so forth and so on, an appropriation of 
$4,500,000. No profit would be made out of that, unless through 
the sale of some of the material out of which the article is made 
to the Government; but we find the bill changed, and instead of 
providing for the manufacture of ammunition for small arms 
it provides for the manufacture and purchase” of ammunition 
for small arms; and then, instead of reducing the appropriation, 
It has been increased, multiplied by three nearly, raising it from 
§4,500,0000 to $12,776,000. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President. 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I had supposed, perhaps inno- 
cently, that the words “and purchase” were inserted for the 
simple reason that the Government, with the facilities it now 
has in the way of arsenals and places for the manufacture of 
ammunition, could not manufacture more than about $2,000,000 
worth of such ammunition, or, as found in the item on page 68, 
of arms; and I supposed it was in view of the emergency that the 
Senate committee made the amendment appearing in the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. To what emergency does the Senator from 
South Dakota refer? 

Mr. STERLING. I supposed the present emergency was con- 
templated, the need at present for more ammunition and more 
arms than could be manufactured by the Government arsenals, 
n need which was not, I presume, foreseen by the House when 
it passed the bill, but meanwhile it became apparent to the 
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Senate committee that more would be needed, much more than 
could be produced in Government arsenals, and, hence, they in- 
serted the words “and purchase.” That is simply my supposi- 
tion. I found it partly on what occurred in the discussion on 
Saturday afternoon. I find, on page 11462 of the Recoxrp, this 
statement made by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN], who has the bill in charge: 

The Chief of Ordnance, Gen. Crozier, stated in effect that taking 
the $4,500.000 that was appropriated by the House, it would be impos- 
sible to manufacture in the Government establishments over about 
$2,000,000 of the amount. 

Hence, I supposed that that was about the limit of the amount 
the Government could manufacture of this ammunition in its 
own arsenals. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Sen- 
ator—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator from South Dakota is through 
with his interruptions, I yield to the Senator from Iowa, 

Mr. STERLING. I am through. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from South Dakota is probably 
right, so far as I know, about that part of the bill which is 
found on page 66. It is probably true that the Government 
could not manufacture in its own arsenals or at its own fac- 
tories all the ammunition which would become necessary with- 
out an enlargement of its facilities; but we are now discussing 
the question of the manufacture of small arms, and the appro- 
priation proposed by the Senate committee will not operate the 
Government arsenals but a little more than half time. 

If the two arsenals, one at Springfield and one at Rock 
Island, were to operate during the entire year manufacturing 
rifies, pistols, and revolvers with one shift of men it would 
require $3,500,000 to defray that expense; and if two shifts 
were contemplated—which, in my opinion, ought to be the plan 
of operation—then there would be required $5,000,000 or more to 
do that work alone in the Government arsenals. It is not be- 
cause these arsenals are inadequate to supply the rifles that 
are needed, but it is because either it is not desired that the 
governmental arsenals shall do the work or because it is thought 
that the rifles are not needed. One or the other of these things 
must be true. So the case put by the Senator from South Da- 
kota with regard to the manufacture of powder does not exist 
with regard to the manufacture of small arms. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator will permit me—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING. I alluded to the provision in regard to the 
manufacture of ammunition and the appropriation first made, 
for the reason that it had been referred to by the Senator from 
Towa, and I supposed the Senator from Iowa and the Senator 
from Nebraska were putting on the same basis the manufac- 
ture of ammunition and the amount provided therefor and the 
manufacture of small arms and the amount appropriated there- 
for. Further, in corroboration of my belief in that regard, I 
find that the same committee amendment relative to the manu- 
facture of arms is found on page 68 as is found on page 66, 
relative to the manufacture of ammunition, which is—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; the Senator is mistaken about that, 
Both the amendments which the Senator now has in mind refer 
to ammunition. 

Mr. NORRIS. The amendment in page 68 has no reference 
whatever to small arms, I will say to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING. It provides, beginning in line 7, “that the 
Government shall manufacture at its arsenals as much of said 
ammunition ”—I see the word “ammunition” is used there. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is on what page? 

Mr. STERLING. Page 68; but in that respect it is just the 
same as the amendment found on page 66. 

Mr. NORRIS. The amendment I have been talking about, the 
amendment now pending, is the one which refers entirely to 
small arms, and in no sense to ammunition. 

Mr. STERLING. That amendment follows the paragraph 
found on page 67, which is headed “ Small-arms target practice.” 
The word “ ammunition ” is stricken out of the original bill, and 
then there is inserted the words: 

For manufacture and purchase of ammunition, targets, and other 
accessories for small arms, 

I see that the second amendment relates to ammunition alone 
of that particular kind. 
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Nr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I myself believe that if we are 
going to require, as the Senator has stated, for the emergency— 
whatever that may be—a larger amount of ammunition, one of 
the wise things that we ought to do is to increase the capacity 
of our ammunition factories and make more of it, if we are not 
able to make enough now, 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I should like to say to the 
Senator that I am fully in accord with him, to this extent, at 
any rate, namely, that the Government should manufacture ali 
the ammunition for which it has the facilities to manufacture; 
and, in view of the discussion on Saturday afternoon, there 
being no agreement reached as to the committee amendment on 
page 67, I have prepared an amendment which I think will cover 
that proposition. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, of course I am in favor, as the 
Senator from South Daketa says he is, of the Government 
manufacturing ammunition to the extent of its facilities; but 
I will go further and say, if the facilities are not adequate I 
should like to increase the facilities, and if what has been said 
here is all 100 per cent par those facilities ought to be increased. 
As I understand from what the Senator from South Dakota has 
said, quoting from Gen. Crozier, when the provision of the House, 
on page 66 was agreed upon, providing for the manufacture of 
ammunition by the Government and appropriating $4,500,000 
therefor, the Government did not have the facilities to make even 
that much. So the appropriation was increased by the Senate 
committee from $4,500,000 to $12,776,000; and then, of course, 
they had to add the provision giving authority to purchase. If 
that be true. then the facilities for making this ammunition by 
the Government will be equal to the making of about one-fifth 
of the ammunition provided for, and the balance will have to be 
purchased. 

The Government venture in the manufacture of powder has 
been so successful, as I understand—and that is conceded by 
everybody—and it has had such a beneficial result not only in 
cheapening the product that it directly manufactures but in 
affecting the market and cueapening the product that it has to 
buy that it seems to me we might well extend the activities of 
the Government in that respect; but in the amendment which is 
now pending, Mr. President, the appropriation applies entirely 
to the Government manufacture of small arms, and if the state- 
ments are well founded as to the necessity of increasing the 
powder supply and the ammunition supply by trebling the appro- 
priation and all the other great military expansion which has 
taken place in the other bills which have passed, then I can see 
no reason why as to the few little factories which the Govern- 
ment is operating, we should practically provide that they should 
be shut down half of the time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I intend to ask for a yea- 
and-nay vote upon this amendment, but during this discussion 
there have been so few Senators present that it may not be 
understood. I therefore suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum Is 
suggested, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senaters an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher Norris Simmons 
Bankhead Husting O'Gorman Rterling 
Borah James Oliver Swanson 
Brady Johnson, S. Dak. Overman omas 
Brandegee Jones Owen Tillman 

ryan Kenyon Page Underwood 
Chamberlain Kern Penrose Wadsworth 
Chilton La Follette Poindexter Walsh 
Clarke, Ark. Lee. Md. Reed Warren 
Culberson Lodge Shafroth Weeks 
Cummins McCumber Sheppard Williams 
Curtis Martine, N. J. Sherman 
Dillingham Nelson Shields 

Mr. THOMAS. I have been requested to announce that the 


junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VarpamMAn] is absent on 
official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty Senators have answered 
to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, allow me to say that there 
probably will be a vote upon this amendment very soon; and I 
hope, therefore, the Senators will have the patience to listen 
for a moment while I explain what the amendment is, for very 
few of them were here at the time the subject was under dis- 
cussion. 

The paragraph to which the amendment goes is one which 
authorizes the Government manufacture of smal! arms, prin- 
cipally Springfield rifles. There are at the present time but 
two manufactories in the country which produce Springfield 
rifles, and they are both Government arsenals. ‘There is at 


this time no private manufactory of that kind. The capacity 
of the Springfield Arsenal is 500 guns a day. The capacity of 
the Reck Island Arsenal is 250 guns a day. 

If these two arsenals worked at their full capacity during the 
year with one shift of men, they would produce 217,000 rifles if 
they worked upon no other arm. To do that would cost the 
Government about 83.500.000, for the rifles cost, according to 
the report, substantially $16.50 each. The House provided an 
appropriation of $5,000,000. The Senate committee has pro- 
posed a reduction of the appropriation to $2,500,000. That 
means that the Government can not manufacture more than 
150,000 rifles during the coming year. It means that if we 
ever do have need for an army we will be without the means to 
arm and equip the soldiers. 

I have feared that the proposed amendment was reduced in 
this way because the activity is entirely a governmental ac- 
tivity. I find no other appropriation in the bill relating to 
preparation for war, no other item which may be expended in 
the payment of contractors or manufacturers who make a 
profit ont of war, reduced at all. They are all very greatly 
increased as compared with the House bill. This is the only 
one I have found which has been reduced. 

It is unwise to shut down these arsenals in the manufacture 
of rifles. As was developed here a few moments ago, in order 
to be prepared for war a country must have anywhere from 
three to five rifles for each man, inasmuch as rifles are easily 
lost and destroyed and injured in time of war. We have not 
at this time more than one if our National Guard is increased 
to the point authorized by the law. We have no reserve what- 
ever when we reach our present authorization in enlistment. 

I believe that we ought to rctain the House provision as it is, 
and allow these two arsenals to accumulate a fair, reusonable 
reserve in this fundamental and most Important arm of the 
service. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and nays upon the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not believe the committee 
could have had in view any such object as the Senator from 
Towa seems to fear. There is nothing plainer to my mind than 
that while we are entering upon a program of preparedness 
the very first thing we ought to think of is to put ourselves in a 
position to be able at least to put rifles in the hands of our 
soldiers, either citizen or professional. I think we ought to 
have not less than three te four millions of these rifles on hand; 
and I am therefore opposed to the committee amendment. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I was unavoidably absent 
from the Chamber, so I shall have to trespass on the patience of 
the chairman ef the committee. As I understand, the committee 
has cut down the House appropriation. I should like to vote to 
retain that appropriation, as advocated by the Senntor from 
Iowa; but, of course, if these rifles are not necessary, I do not 
want to be in the position of voting that way, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, in answer to the Sena- 
tor's question I desire to say that the House committee reported 
out, in the bill as it originally came to the House, an appropria- 
tion of $2,000,000 for the manufacture of small arms. Con- 
ditions changed somewhat while the bill was pending in the 
House, aml the chairman of the committee recommended an 
increase of it to $5,000,000. When the bill came over here the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs reduced that to $2,500,000, 
and preceeded on the statement of the Chief of Ordnance as to 
what that amount would do. The committee thought it would 
be amply sufficient. particularly in view of the fact that the next 
session of Congress is near at hand, and if any other increases 
nre necessary, they can be made at that time. The committee 
thought that $2,500,000 was amply sufficient to meet all the 
requirements now. 

Mr. PENROSE. Do I understand that the Chief of Ordnance 
also thinks this amount is sufficient? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I would not say that the Chief of 
Ordnance stated that it was sufficient; but he stated what it 
would do, and the committee thought that statement warranted 
them in placing it at $2,500,000, 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, the Chief of the 
Bureau of Ordnance stated that it was sufficient for the Army 
now in the field; but there is no attempt by this appropriation 
of the Senate committee to make any reserve of rifles. I think 
we ought to accumulate rifles. That is the point. We ought to 
do something to accumulate them, so that we shall have rifles 
ready to put in the hands of volunteers if they are called out. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The yeas end nays were ordered. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I believe the ordering of 
the yeas and nuys does not limit debate. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not at all. The Senator from 
Connecticut is reco 5 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I wanted to ask the chairman of the 
committee, not having heard his statement when this item was 
reached, what would be the objection to putting onto this pro- 
vision, on page 68, at line 10, under the title of “ Manufacture of 
arms,” the same proviso, or a similar one, contained in lines 
7 to 9 on the same page as to ammunition, so as to provide 
that the Government shall manufacture at its arsenals as large 
a part of the arms as can be produced by the exercise of the 
greatest economy and efficiency? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The reason for that is that the guns 
that are in use in the Army are practically all manufactured 
by the Government itself in its arsenals, They are not pur- 
chasing any guns anywhere; and there was no neec for the 
same provision as with reference to the other material which 
the Governinent could not manufacture. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I understand that; but if that is so, 
what is the significance of the word “ procuring” in line 11? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Government does purchase some 
pistols, but the main appropriation covers guns. The amount 
spent for pistols is small in proportion to the number of guns 
that the Government uses, of course. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have no decided views about what 
amount is necessary, Mr. President; but I think it is wise policy 
for the Government to manufacture as much of its arms as pos- 
sible at its own arsenals, and, of course, I think it is wise also 
to have other concerns in the country kept alive and encouraged, 
so that if the Government, in time of emergency, can not supply 
all that it wants, it can have some private industries to call 
upon. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator, of course, is aware that the 
Springfield rifle is made only at the Government armories. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Oh, I am aware of that; yes. 

Mr. LODGE. And he is aware that one armory is now 
closed down, and the other is being run at a production of only 
149 rifles a day, when the two together, running on one shift, 
can make 750 rifles a day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the committee, on which the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES (when his name was called). I have a pair for 
the day with the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], 
and I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP] 
to the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Saar] and 
will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called). I transfer my gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK] 
to the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Marrry] and will vote. 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCum- 
BER] to the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and will 
vote. I vote “yea.” 

While I am on my feet, I wish again to announce the un- 
avoidable absence of the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
VARDAMAN]. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to 
the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] and will vote. I 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Hollis] to the junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Catron] 
and will vote. T vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona (when Mr. WIILIAus's name was 
called). I desire to announce the absence of the senior Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WIIIIAus!, who has been called from the 
Senate on important business. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. REED (after having voted in the negative). I neglected 
to announce when I voted the transfer of my pair with the 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Satrru] to the junior Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Taccart]. I now make that transfer and 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. BRADY. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. VarpAmMAN]. I transfer that pair to the 
senior Senator from California [Mr. Works] and will vote. I 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GRONNA (after having voted in the negative). I in- 
— the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. Jonxsox] has 
vo 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have a pair with that Senator, and I there- 
fore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. CHILTON, I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt] to the junior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. HUGHES] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. O’GORMAN, I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. GALŁLINGER], In his absence I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. BECKHAM. Has the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
pu Pont voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I have a general pair with him, and there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

Mr, PENROSE (after having voted in the negative). I notice 
that the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLAAxs!] has 
not voted. As I am paired with that Senator, I withdraw my 
vote, 

Mr. WALSH. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Lreprrr], which I transfer to the senior 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucocx], and will vote. I vote 
oe $ 


Mr. CURTIS (after having voted in the afirmative). I have 
a pair with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK] ; 
but I understand if he were present he would vote “yea,” so I 
will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAULsBURY] ; 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harptne] with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] ; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Myers]; and 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Surmertanp] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 23, as follows: 


YEAS—25. 
Borah Kern Simmons Tillman 
Brady Nelson Smith, Ariz, Townsend 
Chamberlain Overman Smith, Ga. Walsh 
Chilton Smith, Md. Warren 
Curtis Pomerene Stone’ 
Fletcher Shafroth Thomas 
James Sheppard Thompson 
NAYS—23. 
Ashurst La Follette e Sberman 
Brandegee Lane Oliver oot 
Cummins Lee, Md. Owen Sterling 
Dillingham 3 Phelan Wadsworth 
Husting M mber Poindexter eeks 
Kenyon Martine, N. J. Reed 
NOT VOTING—47. 
Bankhead Gallinger Lea, Tenn. Saulsbury 
kham Got Lewis Shields 
Broussard Gore Lippitt . Mich, 
Bryan Gronna McLean Smith, S. C. 
Catron Hardin Martin, Va Sutherland 
Clapp Hardwick Myers Swanson 
Clark, Wyo Hitchcock Newlands Taggart 
Clarke, Ark. Hollis O'Gorman Underwood 
olt Hughes Penrose Vardaman 
Culberson Johnson, Me. Pittman Wiliams 
du Pont Johnson, S. Dak. Ransdell Works 
Jones Robinson 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I feel absolutely certain that 
many of the Senators voted under a misapprehension as to the 
import of this amendment. I therefore give notice that I re- 
serve it for action in the Senate. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 68, line 18, after the word 
“war,” to insert “in the expenditure of which sum the exist- 
ing laws prescribing competition in the procurement of supplies 
by purchase shall not govern in orders not to exceed $50,000 in 
any one 3 so as to make the clause read: 


ufacture ing speci manufacturers of arms necessary to arm 

the 8 forces likely to be required by the poe States in time of 

war, in the expenditure of which sum the existing laws presina com- 

pruon in the procurement of supplies by purchase Il not govern 
orders not to exceed $50,000 in any one case. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I desire to perfect that 
amendment by having it amended so as to read in accordance 
with the matter which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 
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The SECRETARY. On page 68, lines 18 and 19, it is proposed 
to modify the committee amendment by striking out the words 
“in the expenditure of which sum,” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

And in the purchase of lots of arms to complete the object of this 
proviso. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendinent to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I want to ask the chairman of 
the committee just what change that will work in the present 
law? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I explained that in reference to one 
of the amendments which preceded this, Mr. President. 

Mr. REED. I will say to the Senator that I was necessarily 
absent. I was with the Judiciary Committee all the morning. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator will remember that in 
the national-defense act of June 3, 1916, there was included a 
provision authorizing the Government to procure these gauges, 
dies, jigs, tools, fixtures, and other special aids and appliances 
to enable it to take such steps as might be necessary at any time 
in the future to manufacture, if it wanted to, or to prepare to 
manufacture in this country the materials that were necessary 
to be used in case of war, Two hundred thousand dollars of the 
$2,500,000 just appropriated is available for service this year. 

The Senator will notice that the language as it appears in the 
bill is a limitation upon the use of the $200,000. That was not 
the purpose of the committee and it was not in accordance with 
the wishes of the War Department. They want to assemble 
these jigs and tools from whatsover source they can get them, 
without any limitation upon that power, because they might 
want to buy a hundred dollars’ worth in one place and $500 
worth in another place and to assemble all these things and 
get them ready in their own factory. If the Government was 
not prepared to manufacture them it could place the order in a 
factory and give whatever place installed them a trial order, 
not to exceed $50,000, because no one would want to prepare to 
make any of the jigs and tools in any place unless there was 
some compensation in the form of a trial order. That is the 
purpose of it, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 68, after line 21, to insert: 

to issue, without nse 
toe Wanted Sater Yor use’ im target practic target target mate 
rials, and other necessary accessories to rifle clubs or; anized under the 
ray oF tae Nationa peard Sarg of e ot ils? 
eee number for the proper conduct of target practice, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 69, line 9, after the word 
“Artillery,” to strike out “ $6,000,000 ” and insert $11,000,000,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

Ordnance stores and supplies: For overhauling, cleaning, re ing, 
and p ordnance and ordnance stores in the hands of troops 
and at the arsenals, posts, and depots; for purchase and manufactúre 
of ordnance stores to fill requisitions of troops; for Infantry, Cavalry, 
and Artillery equipments, including horse equipments for Cavalry and 
Artillery, $11,000,000. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I thought I had an amendment to pro- 
pose to that amendment, but I have it not before me. I reserve 
the right to offer it later. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 69, line 10, after the words 
„more than,” to strike out “ $3,000,000 ” and insert $5,600,000,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

Provided, That not more than $5,600,000 of this appropriation may 
be used for the purchase of ordnance stores. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 69, after line 12, to insert: 


The ee of War is he authorized to sell, at the prices fixed 
and published by the Chief of ce, to the Government of Cuba 


such artieles and quantities of ordnance and ordnance stores as may 
be desired by that Government for the equipment of its troops and as 
may be approved by the President of the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 70, line 11, after the date 
1918,“ to strike out “$3,600,000” and insert “ $7,725,000," so 
as to make the clause read: 

Automatic machine rifles: For the 
of automatic machine rifles, includ 
be avallable until the close of the 
$7,725,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 70, Hne 17, after the date 
“1918,” to strike out “ $2,000,000” and insert ‘ $6,586,150,” so 
as to make the clause read; 


Pie ait and Fun 
year ending — 30, 15185 


Automatie machine rifes: For the purchase, manufacture, and test of 
automatic machine rifles, including their aS and equipments, for the 
National Guard, to be available until the of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1918, $6,586,150. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the amendment just passed I haye 
no doubt is a wise one, but I notice that for automatic rifles 
it is proposed to increase the House appropriation from $3,600,000 
to $7,725,000. Probably that is a very wise amendment, but 
I should like to know the logie, if logic is te be found, in in- 
creasing that appropriation and then eutting down the appro- 
priation that would have given enough rifles to put in the hands 
of ordinary soldiers. I can not understand why we should go 
so far forward in the matter of machine guns and do so little 
to lay in an adequate supply of rifles. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I went over this once, but I am 
perfectly willing to explain it. 

Mr. REED. A number of us have been this morning abso- 
lutely obliged to be in session in the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am not complaining of the Senator, 
because I realize how hard it is to be here all the time. I was 
just explaining my own attitude in reference to the matter. 

There is a difference of opinion here among Senators, and an 
honest difference of opinion, whether the appropriation for small 
arms ought to have been reduced. My own view is, and it is 
the view of the War Department, that the appropriation which 
has been made for small arms is amply sufficient in this 
emergency, particularly in view of the fact that Congress will 
convene again in a few months and the amount appropriated 
can not possibly be expended before the next session of Congress. 

Mr. REED. Is not that true of other items? Is not that true 
of all these items? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is true, Mr. President, but in the 
larger appropriations, and the one now under consideration, 
contracts may have to be let. As a matter of fact, while the 
War Department think they have sufficient small arms on 
hand for use, and I think the House hearings will earry that 
view out, yet when it comes to these automatic machine rifles 
we are practically out of business. There is not any country in 
the world that is so poorly equipped with these automatic ma- 
chine guns as the United States. If the Senator will read the 
hearings, he will find that even Mexico excels the United States 
in this equipment. When our boys did come in contact with the 
Mexicans down at Parral they were wiped from the face of the 
earth with these machine rifles. 

Mr. REED. I am not objecting to the machine-rifle appro- 
priation; that, I assume, is all right; but I am inquiring why 
we should deprive the man who can not have a machine rifle, 
who has to have a common rifle, of the chance to have the com- 
mon rifle. I understand we have on hand 500,000 of those rifles, 
and yet the Senator knows if we came in conflict with a great 
power we would need 3,000,000 rifles, and we would need them 
in 90 days. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is not any question about that, 
Mr. President. I have been charged with being very radical 
on the subject of preparedness, and I have gotten so that I am 
almost afraid to suggest a recommendation. Now, even my 
pacifist friend on the other side, the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska, votes for the increased appropriation when our com- 
mittee recommended that it should be reduced. The War De- 
partment thinks that we are sufficiently supplied with these 
small guns. I may be mistaken about it. 

Mr. REED. The War Department thinks that? I should like 
to have the reason for the War Department's thought. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I gave that this morning, but if the 
Senator wants me to read it into the Recorp again I will do so. 

Mr. REED. The Senator ean tell me briefly. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. It is a supplemental proposition made 
by the Chief of Ordnance. He, as a rule, is knoeking at the door 
of the Senate and Congress all the time for increased appropria- 
tions. His statement shows that there are enough provided for. 

Mr. REED. He says there are enough, yet there are only 
500,000. Am F correct in that? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There are over 700,000, I think. We 
have, in round numbers, over 250,000 men in the field. 

Mr. REED. Exactly. I am not afraid of being unable to arm 
the men we have in the field now. What I am afraid of is that 
some day we will have occasion to use the power of this coun- 
try in some great conflict. If we do, we are going to call on 
the American people for volunteers or we are going to draft 
them ; 500,000 guns or 750,000 guns in that case would be utterly 
inadequate. 

How does the War Department suppose we are going to get 
them and get them quickly? I say to the chairman of the com- 
mittee this has seemed to me to be the best kind of preparedness 
we could engage in, so as to have on hand all of the war ma- 
tériel necessary to arm our people, and for two reasons: First, 
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because you can not get it quickly, and in an emergency 
you will find yourself without it; second, because that kind of 

preparedness does not cost very much, as compared with other 
kinds. When you buy a horse you have to feed him and he 
wears out and dies. When you have a man you must feed him 
and sustain him and care for him; he eats, he consumes. But if 
you take a rifle, oil it and put it away properly, it is good for 
20 years and you are not out a single penny except the original 
cost and the interest on the money. 

Therefore, if we are to be extravagant in any respect, if we 
are to go beyond the line of what is apparently a present neces- 
sity in any degree, we had better do so along the line of prepar- 
ing those things that it requires time to get and which it does 
not require any money to keep on hand. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Does the Senator object to the item 
for machine rifles? 

Mr. REED. I do not. I am trying to get some light on the 
other item. I am not objecting, because, I take it, we need 
the machine guns. You will not find me voting against creating 
the machine, whether it is a simple rifle, a machine gun, or a 
great cannon. You will not find me voting against getting a 
machine of some kind to put into the hands of our people when 
It is necessary to have one, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator does not care for the 
views of the department on the automatic machine rifle. 

Mr. REED. Not especially, because I am willing to follow 
the lead of the chairman of the committee on that. I take it 
we need these machine guns. I am, however, continuing my 
protest against cutting down the work of the Government 
arsenal in making enough rifles. I insist that if our men are 
called out they must have something in their hands to fight 
with. It has been suggested to me by the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Owen] that the trouble with Russia was that she 
did not have arms to put in the hands of her people; we should 
not repeat Russia's blunder. 

There has been a good deal of talk about the American citizen 
rot being prepared to fight. I appreciate the fact that training 
is of infinite value in the making of a soldier, but I want to 
say that I have more doubt of our ability to get war material 
to-day than I have of our ability to get men who will handle 
that material, for with all due respect to other peoples and 
nations I do not believe there is upon the face of the earth a 
race of men who can be so quickly transformed into soldiers 
as the American people. I say that because our training from 
youth has been along lines that have developed and broadened 
and quickened the mind of the American citizen. I do not be- 
lieve it is true that you can not make a reasonably effective 
army in a short space of time in this country, but I do know 
that no army can fight without rifles. 

I can see no sense whatever, when we are engaged in a great 
program of preparedness, in starting out with what practically 
amounts to this sort of a resolution. But be it resolved, that 
there shall not be enough rifles to put into the hands of any 
army that may be raised. 

The War Department sometimes, I think, makes mistakes. 
I am just exercising my common sense. I know to my own 
Satisfaction, at least, that if we had three or four million first- 
class rifles laid away in arsenals and ready to put into the hands 
of our people I would feel a sense of security and safety that I 
do not now enjoy. 

Mr. BRANDEGEDR. Will the Senator permit a question? 

Mr. REED. I do. Indeed, I have finished. I yield the floor. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the Senator has not the information, 
I will ask the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. I assume 
there is some standard of weapon now prescribed by law by the 
department for the use of the Army. 

Mr. WARREN. You are narra of the small arm? 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. The rifle. 

Mr. WARREN. The Springfield? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. No other arm is used in the Army? 

Mr. WARREN. Except in some exigency, but the Springfield 
is the standard rifle furnished to the Regular Army and the 
National Guard. 

Mr, BRANDEGEE. Does the Government own or have pat- 
ents so that nobody else is permitted to make that rifle in this 
country? 

Mr. WARREN. Without doubt. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. So the fact is that no private manufac- 
turer can make the type of rifle which either the law or the 
regulations of the department require to be used exclusively 
by the Army? 

Mr. WARREN. I so understand it.- 

Mr. BRANDEGER. If that be the fact, Mr. President, it 
seems to me that the reason for reconsidering the action of the 
Senate on the amendment which the Senator from Missouri 
has been discussing is reenforced and made more necessary. 


Mr. WARREN. Of course the Senator understands that they 
can be manufactured anywhere under orders of the Government 
or with the permission of the Government. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes, they may be; but the point I was 
about to make is this: I think it is an essential part of being 
prepared that there should be in the country at all times a large 
reserve stock of such kind of rifles as the soldiers would be com- 
pelled to use in time of war. I think there should be even a con- 
siderable surplus, as the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS] 
has indicated. If the Government is the only person that makes 
those now and is the only person that could authorize anybody 
else to make them, of course, unless we appropriate enough 
money to pay for the manufacture of a reasonable supply the 
Government could not make them or give a contract to private 
— to manufacture them unless the appropriation was 
made. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I believe the question pro- 
pounded by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rrep], with regard 
to the cutting down of this one appropriation and increasing 
the other appropriation, has not at least been truly answered. 
I want to make a suggestion that I think will throw some light 
on the question. Wherever in any of these appropriations in 
this part of the bill that I have noticed the word “ purchase is 
included the appropriation is increased. Whenever there is 
not any such thing as purchase, but the Government manufac- 
tures, and there is only one such place, then the appropriation 
is cut down. 

For instance, take the purchase and manufacture of Army 
motor cars. The appropriation is raised from $800,000 to 
$1,000,000. For the purchase and manufacture of automatic 
machine rifles, including equipment for the National Guard, 
the appropriation is raised from $2,000,000 to $6,586,150. For 
the purchase, manufacture, and test of automatic machine 
rifles to be available, and so forth, for the Regular Army, I 
suppose, the appropriation is increased from $3,600,000 to 
$7,720,000. For the manufacture and purchase of ammunition 
for arms, and so forth, the appropriation is increased from 
$4,500,000 to $12,760,000. 

In most of the cases I have mentioned the purchase will be 
the all-important part of it. In some of them I understand the 
Government has no facilities whatever to manufacture; so that 
all the money will be appropriated for the purchase. 

I am not complaining of the committee now, or particularly 
of the chairman of the committee, as he intimated a while ago 
I was, because he said he was following the department. I 
am complaining of those who are responsible for that kind of 
recommendation. I offer this only as a little indication of what 
might influence these people. Wherever the things that I have 
read are to be purehased then the appropriation is increased 
at a terrible rate, but now we come to another item, the only 
one, as I said, of its kind—for the manufacture, repair, and 
procuring and issuing of arms at the national arsenals; that 
means where the Government is manufacturing the product— 
and the appropriation is decreased from $5,000,000 to $2,500,000. 

Mr. BRADY. From what page and line is the Senator read- 

? 


Mr. NORRIS. It is lines 9 to 12, inclusive, on page 68. I 
simply offer that as a little light that may give some informa- 
tion to the question propounded as to why the appropriations 
for rifles that are to be purchased are increased, and in the 
appropriations for ammunition and automobiles and everything 


else which has to be purchased an increase is made, and the - 


appropriation made for the Government manufacturing is de- 
creased 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the natural inference 
to be drawn from the suggestion of the Senator from Nebraska 
is that the War Department itself and its officials are acting 
in collusion with the Committee on Military Affairs or the 
Committee on Military Affairs is acting in collusion with the 
distinguished Secretary of War and many distinguished Army 
officers to defraud the Government and the people of this coun- 
try whenever it is sought to diminish the appropriations for the 
manufacture of those things which the Government mannfac- 
tures or to raise the appropriations in those cases where the 
Government of the United States is compelled to buy in the 
markets of the country. 

I repudiate the implication which arises from the suggestion 
of the Senator. I might just as well undertake to hold the 
Senator who is opposed entirely to the doctrine of preparedness 
for national defense responsible for the acts of certain ardent 
opponents of preparedness who undertook to blow up, and who 
did kill a number of innocent men, women, and children of San 
Francisco a few days ago, because they dared to go out upon 
the streets and watch a parade in the interest of preparation 
for national defense. 
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It would be just as logical as the position which the Senator 
takes, and yet I make no such claim and take no such position. 

I will say to the Senator, in all kindness, that there are just 
as honest men in the Senate as he. I do not mean to impugn 
or question the integrity or the honesty of the Senator from 
Nebraska, but he and others on the floor of the Senate and else- 
where are continually suggesting here that every man who be- 
lieves in placing his country in a position for defending itself is 
animated by some secret, some sinister, some dishonest influence 
that is attempting to rob the Treasury of the United States 
and Impose a heavy burden of taxation upon the people. 

There is nothing in that suggestion, and the Senator knows it. 
There is no one man in the Senate who has a monopoly of honesty. 
There is not any one man in the Senate who possesses all the 
wisdom of the Senate. There is no one individual here who 
possesses all the patriotism of this body. 

I have at all times given to the Senator from Nebraska and 
the other Senators who differ most radically from me credit for 
acting with the best motives and from none but the purest and 
most patriotic purposes, however much I may differ from them. 
There is no warrant and no reason why the motives of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and other Senators should be con- 
stantly called in question and intimation made from time to 
time that because they stand for placing our country in a posi- 
tion where it can defend itself they are engaged in a conspiracy 
with the munition factories and others who profit by war. 

So far as I am concerned, after 20 years of public service I am 
sure those who know me will acquit me of ever having under- 
taken to rob the people of my State or the Federal Government, 

Those of us who believe in placing our country in a proper 
attitude of defense against troubles within or without are just 
as patriotic and have thelr country’s best interest as much 
at heart as the distinguished Senator who is constantly in- 
sinuating that the members of this committee and the Members 
of the Senate who disagree with him have some ulterior or 
sinister purpose other than that of the defense of our country. 

Mr. President, I read somewhere not long ago of a distin- 
guished member in the Chamber of Deputies in France who, 
before the terrible war that is now waging, when the question 
came up of buying armored motors, machine guns, and ammuni- 
tion for the proper defense of France, got up and charged that 
it was all a conspiracy between those who favored placing France 
in a position of defense and the ammunition factories and motor 
factories to rob the French Government. But there were some 
men in the French Deputies who saw the war clouds and fore- 
saw the storm that was bound to follow, and then when France 
did become engaged in a war which is more terrible than any- 
thing that the world’s history records or knows of, this same 
deputy, when he saw his sons and his brothers rushing to the 
slaughter without preparation, without ammunition, without 
arms, without armored trucks, stood up on the floor of the 
Chamber of Deputies and said, “ Mea culpa,” “It is my fault.” 

So it is now, Mr. President, because some of us are insisting 
that our country ought to be placed in a proper attitude of self- 
defense, not an extravagant but a reasonable one, some distin- 
guished gentlemen here are suggesting that it is a conspiracy 
between those who believe in preparation for defense and the 
munition factories of the country. 

Some of the same distinguished gentlemen, Mr. President, 
if the United States does ever happen to become involved in war, 
will stand in their same places in the Senate of the United 
States and see their boys going to the front and wiped out by 
shrapnel, by shot, and by shell, unarmed, unprepared, un- 
equipped, they will say, as the French deputy did, “ Mea culpa,” 
“Iam to blame,” 

Mr. President, I am induced to say this much because that 
intimation is constantly made here. I claim for myself and for 
my colleagues who agree with me just as much honesty of pur- 
pose as inspires those who differ from us. 

Here we are sending our boys to the front, sending them 
down to Mexico. It has been claimed here that they, too, are 
unprepared, and we are endeavoring simply to do something to 
prepare them to meet the emergencies of war, if emergencies come, 
and God grant they may not. If those boys had been sent down 
to Parral or other places in Mexico where recent difficulties 
have occurred and they had been met by the Mexican forces 
with machine guns and mounted rifles, what chances do you 
suppose they would have had? Yet because we try to place 
them in a condition where they can have these things, where 
they can properly defend themselves, there comes the charge in 
the Senate of the United States that the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee is standing in with the munition factories. 

Mr. President, I get tired of hearing that charge. I am will- 
ing to measure my patriotism and my honesty with the patriot- 
ism and honesty of any man in this Senate, and I feel that there 


is not a man on the Military Affairs Committee who is not 
equally patriotic and honest. The only man on the committee 
who has ever been interested in the manufacture of munitions 
declined to vote, and went out of the committee room when- 
ever any of these questions came up for consideration; and yet 
these suggestions are made against me, and against all the 
members of the committee. They are not made openly; they are 
suggestions merely of sinister motives and purposes. We have 
Some gentlemen on that committee who were in the Confeder- 
ate Army and some who were on the Union side ir the Civil 
War, all doing what in view of their experience they believed 
was best to be done in the emergency which confronted our 
country. 

Mr. President, that is all I intend to say on this subject at 
this time. I think it comes with very poor grace from a Sen- 
ator to make such suggestions on the floor of the Senate. If 
he knows of dishonesty on the part of any Member here, let him 
put his hand upon that man's shoulder, and I will be just as 
ready as he to point the finger of scorn at such a traitor to his 
country and assist in holding him up to the everlasting obloquy 
of the American people. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Oregon “pro- 
tests too much.” I think an examination of the Recorp and 
everything that I haye said on the floor of the Senate or else- 
where will not warrant any of the intimations in which the 
Senator from Oregon has indulged. I have said nothing, and 
I have heard of nobody else in the Senate who has said any- 
thing, that would warrant the Senator from Oregon in saying 
that there were continual intimations here to the effect that the 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs and other mem- 
bers of that committee were “standing in” with the munition 
factories. The Senator is denying a charge that has not been 
made. That is the only suspicious circumstance connected with 
the proposition. 

Mr. President, I wondered the other day when I read of a 
crank or an anarchist, or somebody, who had left an infernal 
machine which exploded a bomb and killed and injured inno- 
cent and honest people in a preparedness parade, how soon it 
would be until some military preparedness man would charge 
that up against men who were opposed to the launching now 
of the greatest appropriation ever made in the history of man 
in time of peace for the building of a navy of a size unheard 
of, undreamed of, and unthought of a few years ago, when, in 
my judgment, there is Jess use and less cause for it than has 
existed at any time during the last 100 years. In the discus- 
sion of that question I have always conceded, and I have con- 
ceded here, that those who did not agree with me were just as 
honest and just as patriotic as I; and when the Senator from 
Oregon now singles me out and classifies me as one who is 
making intimations that the Committee on Military Affairs and 
its chairman are working for the interests of munition factories, 
I repudiate the statement. It is groundless; and there is not 
any evidence, so far as I know, that the committee are doing 
that, except the fact that they are denying the charge when it 
has not been made. I suppose that might be considered in a 
trial as proper evidence; but, Mr. President, the things that T 
have pointed out are in the bill. I read from the bill these 
various items where increases are made in every case where 
arms and munitions are to be purchased, and where there wns 
no purchase, but where it was entirely Government manufac- 
ture, there is a decrease. It is there; I did not make it; the 
Senator from Oregon reported the bill here as chairman of the 
committee, and it is up to the committee to explain it. 

It will be no explanation to try to intimate that I am not as 
patriotic as is he or that he will stand with his people in a proper 
light and they will believe that he is honest. I have never 
doubted his honesty or his patriotism, and I have never said ` 
anything here that would give him warrant or reason for intimat- 
ing that such a suggestion had been made. But the facts, Mr. 
President, are as I have pointed them out. What I have said I 
offer for what it is worth. It may be worth a great deal and it 
may be explained away. 

Mr. President, the item to which I have called the attention of 
the Senate is one as to which the committee has cut down the 
appropriation; and it is no answer for the Senator from Oregon 
to say that the poor boys down south, if we did not have arms to 
put into their hands, could not do any good. Here is where I 
am asking that the Government prepare arms for our boys at 
the front; here is where I am asking that the appropriation made 
to proy ide them with guns to defend our country shall not be 
reduced; and yet the Senator from Oregon comes in with the 
proposition to cut that appropriation square in the middle, to 
cut it down. So if there is any argument in our boys suffering 
for want of guns, it is not from the position that I take, but it is 
from the position that the Senator from Oregon has assumed. 
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I am objecting, Mr. President, to the cutting down of this item. 
When our boys go to the front I want them prepared with the best 
that human ingenuity can place in their hands. I am protesting 
here against a lack of such preparation, and yet the Senator from 
Oregon is defending the proposition that we should cut that 
appropriation in two. If you can deduce from that that I am 
trying to send the boys down on the border without guns in 
their hands, then you will have more wisdom than the Senator 
from Oregon has shown in using that as an argument for his posi- 
tion and against mine. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt 
him a moment? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator will recall that we have 
not over 250,000 men in the field, and the evidence here is that 
we have over 750,000 guns. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that can be offered as an argument against 
my position; but, as has been before stated to-day in this debate, 
if we go inte war with Mexico or if the people who believe in this 
great preparedness plan are right in their contention that we 
are about to get into war with some other nation—some great 
nation—then if we want to run these Government factories 
making small arms night and day we shall not be able to meet the 
demand for arms, 

If we have 750,000 arms for the soldiers, even though we 
had no more than a war with Mexico, they would not come 
anywhere near supplying the demand; and yet I am charged 
with being a foolish advocate of a policy that would leave our 
soldiers without arms, when I am demanding that the Govern- 
ment manufacturing establishments shall go on at all speed 
and make more arms for them. I am charged with being 
unpatriotic by Senators who want to cut this appropriation in 
two, because, forsooth, they say that, if I have my way, the 
boys down there will not have guns in their hands. The op- 
posite is true. 

Sometimes in argument men do try to put their opponents in 
a position which they themselves are occupying. The Senator 
from Oregon says that if our soldiers down at Parral had not 
been armed, they would not have stood any show, and some of 
them were wiped off the face of the earth because the enemy 
there, although barbarous, was armed with machine guns. That 
is true; but that only argues that the Government of the United 
States ought to go on and make some more of these arms. 

I have not objected to the provision of the Senator’s bill that 
there shall be an increased appropriation for machine guns; 
I have not raised my voice or offered my vote against that 
proposition; but it is where the Senator proposes to cut down 
the provision for rifles that will be available for the common, 
ordinary soldier that I protest. 

Then, the Senator comes back with the proposition that I 
am, without reason, charging the committee with being un- 
patriotic and as standing in with the munition factories, I 
have studiously avoided doing any such thing. If the Senator 
can get that construction from what I have said, he is welcome 
to it; he may take it home with him. 
a boastful manner ef the way in which the people believed in 
his honesty; if he can go back home and say to them, “TI 
charged a man, because he favored large appropriations for 
making small arms to put into the hands of our soldiers, with 
being unpatriotic, or with trying to put our soldiers in a posi- 
tion where they could not defend themselves "—if he can do that, 
he is welcome to do it. If his people agree with him in that, he 
is welcome to all the consolation he can get out of it. 

But, Mr. President, I want to say that, so far the argument 
of the Senator being as patriotic as anybody else is concerned, 
I will simply admit that that does not need any proof; the 
Senator has himself proclaimed it, and nobody has denied it. 
So I suppose that that would be taken as true. If a Senator can 
not disagree with the committee without being charged with 
being moved by motives that are not honorable, then I am at 
fault; then I must swallow whatever the committee brings in, 
and when an explanation is asked and not given, reading from 
the Senator's own bill, I suggest that in one case, where am- 
munition and other munitions of war are to be purchased, the 
appropriation is increased, and in the other case, where those 
supplies are not to be purchased, but are to be manufactured 
by the Government it is decreased—taking it from the com- 
mittee’s own bill—if that lays me liable to be charged with 
unpatriotic conduct, then I am guilty, and I shall have to take 
my chances; but if that is any defense; if that is any reason 
for anybody who favors that kind of a plan to claim that he is 
patriotic—-more so than he would be if he did not favor that 
kind of a plan—then I have to be shown. I do not believe it 
adds anything to the fervent patriotism of the Senator from 
Oregon that he is in favor of that plan; I am not saying that 
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it detracts any from it; but I do not believe it can be offered 
in substantiation of his pose of patriotism; in other words, as 
I said when I began, it seems to me that the Senator, like 
the character in Hamlet, “doth protest too much.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PHetan in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. ; 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 70, line 19, after the word “cars,” to strike out 
Pe pi ” and insert 51,000,000,“ so as to make the clause 
read: 

Armored motor cars: For the purchase and manufacture of armored 
motor cars, $1,000,000. 

Mr. LEF of Maryland. Before the amendment is disposed 
of I should like to ask the Senator from Oregon a question. We 
are on the provision now in regard to machine guns for the 
militia, are we not? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. We are now on the provision in regard 
to armored motor cars. The amendment in regard to machine 
guns has been agreed to. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I was just outside of the deor, having 
been called out by a visitor, and I wanted to ask the Senator a 
question about the machine-gun item before it was passed. T 
noticed that this item for the Regular Army, which force has 
in the neighborhood of 90,000 or 100,000 men, appropriates for 
machine guns $7,725,000, while for machine guns for the militia, 
which force at the present time includes in the neighborhood of 
150,000 men, the appropriation is $1,200,000 less. I have under- 
stood all along that these two forces were to be armed with 
equal efficiency and were to be supplied equally with modern 
military equipment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, machine guns can be 
used indiscriminately by either the Guard or the Regular Army. 
I will call the Senator's attention to what the Chief of Ord- 
nance says about that. In regard to automatic machine rifles 
for the Regular Army. the first of the two items, he says: 


and 50 per cent of the total — “of guns otherwise ea 
cover wastage. 

Then, in relation to the next item, appropriating $6,586.150 
for machine guns for the National Guard, he says : 

This, with the . <. 
a E a E oe 
per regiment— 2 

Just the same as in the case of the Regular Army 
will su the aero squadrons pertain ereto, an furnish 
per — the total number for — 8 bi his 55 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. But the Senator must recognize the 
fact that all of the National Guard were not called into nation: 
service; that quite a number of regiments—I think 19 regiments 
ef Infantry—were omitted from the call. I should think they 
ought to be provided with machine guns just the same as any 
other part of the Military Establishment. I am, however, so 
grateful to the Senator for increasing the appropriation for 
machine guns that I do not want to criticize the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I assure the Senator that it is an im- 
plement of war that can be used indiscriminately by either the 
National Guard or the forces of the Regular Army, and it can 
be transferred from one division or from one regiment to an- 
other, as the case may be. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. The Senator feels sure that the ma- 
chine guns can be so transferred? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think so. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. My impression was that they could 
not be transferred, being purchased for a specified purpose by an 
express provision of law; but if what the Senator says is cor- 
rect, as I presume, of course, it is correct, the item as it stands 
is entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think there will be no question about 
that, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I should like to ask fhe 
chairman of the committee a question. What is the cost of a 
machine gun, and how is it estimated in making these appro- 
priations? How many machine guns are provided for by these 
two appropriations? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They are very expensive. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I presume so. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They cost from $3,000 down. ‘The 
War officials are hoping all the time that they may 
be able to reduce the price. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. How many machine guns will be pro- 
vided for under the paragraph which appropriates $7,725,000, 


$ 
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and, if the Senator knows, how many by the other paragraph, the 
one following, appropriating $6,586,150 for machine guns for the 
National Guard? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, It would depend somewhat on the 
price. If the cost of each gun were $3, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Well, at present prices? 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not know. I have not estimated 
just how many. The Senator said something in his address to 
the Senate the other day—and I think very appropriately—about 
the newest gun which had been adopted by England. Our Gov- 
ernment has experimented with that and has experimented with 
two or three other machine guns, but the results have not been 
entirely satisfactory as to any one of them. They are trying, 
however, to evolve a gun that will do just as well as any of them, 
and at a very much reduced expenditure, but now they cost 
from $3,000 down. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Does the Senator mean $3,000 down 
or $3,000 up? 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. From $3,000 down—a few hundred 
dollars less than $3,000. If the Senator would like to have an 
estimate made, I can have the War Department do it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; I merely wanted the approximate 


cost. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment reported by the committee is agreed to, 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 71, line 5, after the words “sum of,” to strike out 
“ $8,000,000" and insert “ $14,200,000," and in line 9, after the 
words more than,” to strike out $4,000,000 ” and insert $11,- 
200,000,” so as to make the clause read: 


of the District of Columbia, to issue said artillery 

material to the National Guard; and the sum of $14,200,000 is hereby 
ay available and to remain available 

1918, for the manufacture and issue 
Provided, That not more than 
be used for the purchase of 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 71, line 18, after the date 
“1918,” to strike out “ $8,000,000” and insert “ $14,000,000,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

Ammunition for fiela artillery for the National Guard: For the pur- 

se of manufacturing reserve ammunition for field 1 the 

ational Guard of the several States, Territories, and the trict of 
Columbia, the funds to be immediately available, and to remain avali- 
able until the end of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, $14,000,000. 

Mr, OVERMAN. In the event there should be no war would 
there be any necessity for the increase from $8,000,000 to 
$14,000,000? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that we 
are away behind in supplies of this character of ammunition 
and there is great necessity for it. Of course we can do with- 
out it, as we have done without it for a number of years; but 
if the country wants to be prepared for defense it ought to 
have it. It is not a waste; it is an investment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What will be done with the powder? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN... It can be stored. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Will it not deteriorate? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The powder is intended for the field 
artillery. 

Mr. OVERMAN. As I understand, powder always deteri- 
orates if kept long. 

Mr. WARREN. The powder deteriorates, but can be made 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 71, line 19, after the words “ more than,” to strike 
out “ $4,000,000" and insert “ $8,400,000,” so as to make the 
clause read: : 

Provided, That not more than $8,400,000 of this appropriation may 
be used the purchase of field artillery reserve ammunition. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 72, line 1, after the word 
“war,” to insert “In the expenditure of which sum the existing 
laws prescribing competition in the procurement of supplies by 


purchase shall not govern in orders not to exceed $50,000 in any 
one case,” so as to make the clause read: 

Provided further, That not more than $200,000 of this appropriation 
may be used to procure gauges, dies, jigs, tools, fixtures, and other 
special alds and appliances, including specifications and detailed draw- 
ings necessary for the manufacture by private manufacturers of field 
artillery ammunition necessary for the use of the land forces of the 
United States in time of war, in the expenditure of which sum the exist- 
ing laws preaching competition in the procurement of supplies by 
purchase shall not govern in orders not to exceed $50,000 in any one 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk as an amendment to the amendment reported 
by the committee. It is in the same language as that heretofore 
passed on by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. In the committee amendment on page 72, 
line 1, it is proposed to strike out the words “ in the expenditure 
of which sum“ and to insert in lieu thereof the words “and in 
the purchase of lots of ammunition to comply with the object of 
this proviso.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 72, after line 4, to insert: 

Provided further, That the a 
the pg tel Ordnance raro — 898 tor 8 
ment of an allowance not to exceed $4 per day in lieu of subsistence to 
Sininen Saba ot e e Fe un yay Fr thee N 
. e District of Colum and away from their desig 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 72, after line 11, to insert: 

That the Presid 
advice and consent. ae the Benatar 5 1 — 65 1 ay feat 
3 — me . O; United States Army, a pay clerk 
mended by the then Becketary of, War for suc N ir paa Dee iE pes 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to make an 
inquiry of the chairman of the committee respecting that amend- 
ment. I presume the amendment is intended to promote some 
particular person? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, It applies to John Q. A. Brett. 

Mr. NORRIS. And he is the only person to whom it applies? 

a CHAMBERLAIN. He is the only person to whom it 
applies. 

Mr. NORRIS. Who is the officer? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Some time ago a bill passed the Sen- 
ate in just the form in which the amendment is found. It ap- 
piles to John Q. A. Brett, of the Quartermaster Corps of the 

rmy. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to inquire why it is necessary 
to provide a special authorization of this kind? Under existing 
law could he not be properly promoted? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; he could not be. 

Mr. NORRIS. For what reason? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I assume the Senator has not read 
the report which was made by the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs on the bill to which I have referred? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I have not. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In the report of the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs appears a letter from former Secretary of War 
Garrison, who, under date of January 7, 1916, says: 

To the COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 
United States Senate. 

Sır: I have the honor to return herewith S. 2544, Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress, first session, “A bill to authorize the President of the United 
be gt vs po appoint John Q. A. Brett captain in the Quartermaster Corps 


Very respectfully, 
LiypLer M. Garrison, 
Secretary of War. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
my inquiry was not due to the fact that I intended to make any 
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objection or raise a point of order. I know nothing about the 
facts, and I presume that we are justified in doing what has 
been suggested. The point I wanted light on was why, under 
the general law, an officer could not be properly promoted with- 
out any special legislation in his behalf? 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. He is not subject to promotion as a 
_ pay clerk; it takes a special act to authorize this promotion. 
I want to say to the Senate that in the letter of Secretary of 
War Garrison of January 7, 1916, which I have read, he recom- 
mended the passage of the bill which proposed to authorize the 
promotion of Mr. Brett to the grade of captain, while the provi- 
sion of this bill authorizes his promotion to the grade of first 
lieutenant. 

Mr. OVERMAN. How will that affect other first lieutenants 
in the Quartermaster Corps? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It will not affect them at all. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is personal legislation, and I think is bad 
legislation on an appropriation bill. I think the Senator will 
agree with me that legislation of this kind—taking men out of 
the departments and promoting them by special act—ought not 
to be passed. I think a bill for this purpose ought to stand on 
its own merits, if there is any merit in it, and it ought not to be 
put on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. A bill providing for this very purpose 
has already passed the Senate. ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
was, on page 72, after line 17, to insert: 

That for the 9 of a bridge across the Republican River 
near Fort Riley, ns., under the direction of the Secretary of War, 
220,209 or so much thereof as may be necessary, and the Treasurer of 

e United States is hereby directed and authorized to retain, out of 
any moneys due or that may become due from the Government of the 
United States to the State of Kansas, a sum equal to the amount ex- 
pended for the replacement of sald bridge. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to ask for some explanation in 
regard to this bridge. Does it connect two parts of a military 
reservation? 

Mr. CURTIS. It is the main bridge on the Fort Riley Reser- 
vation. The reservation extends to the center of the Republi- 
can River, and half of the bridge is on the reservation and the 
other half is in Geary County, Kans. In 1867 Congress granted 
to the State of Kansas a small tract of land west of the river 
if they would construct a bridge over the Republican River and 

. maintain it. The land was conveyed to a bridge company and 
a contract was let to the bridge company for the construction 
of the bridge and it was built, but was soon destroyed or fell 
in the river, and then it was found that the State of Kansas, 
under its constitution, had no right to rebuild the bridge. So. 
in the sundry civil bill in 1884 Congress authorized the rebuild- 
ing of the bridge, with the understanding that the cost should 
be deducted from any claim the State of Kansas might have 
against the Government, and it was rebuilt and remained intact 
until last year, when the great flood on the Republican River 
carried it out. As I have said, under its constitution the State 
of Kansas can not rebuild the bridge, but the Congress can do as 
it did before, rebuild the bridge and have its claim against the 
State deducted out of any money that may become due the State. 

The amendment provides $30,000 for a macadam bridge which 
will be permanent and which will enable the bridge to be built 
higher than the last one. With this amount of money a good 
substantial bridge can be erected, and even though the State 
should not repay the Government it should be built because it 
is a military necessity; because it is the main bridge on the 
reservation. The river can not be crossed without a bridge, 
and the Government now has to maintain a temporary pontoon 
bridge to accommodate the soldiers. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is a public bridge? 

Mr. CURTIS. It is a public bridge. 

Mr. NORRIS. Free? 

Mr, CURTIS. Certainly. 

Mr, NORRIS. Is it used to connect any cities? 

Mr. CURTIS. It is on the main road running from east to 
west across the State of Kansas from Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. NORRIS. Are there any cities near by? 

Mr. CURTIS. Junction City is about 6 miles west, and Man- 
hattan about 18 miles east. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wanted to ask the Senator about that part 
of the amendment which provides that the Treasurer of the 
United States shall retain enough to pay for this bridge out of 
any money due from the Government of the United States to 
the State of Kansas. Is there anything in that provision? Is 


there any money that the Government owes Kansas, or will 
there be any, out of which this can be retained? 

Mr. CURTIS. ‘The Senator knows about matters of that kind. 
All the States have claims. I know the State of Kansas has 
two claims against the Government. Whether they will be 
allowed or not, I do not know. Claims have been allowed hereto- 
fore, and the amount was retained. I want to say to the Senator 
from Nebraska, however, that, whether it can be retained or not, 
it is a military necessity, and the Government ought to build 
the bridge. But we are perfectly willing that it shall have a 
claim against the State of Kansas because of that contract which 
was made years ago. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course I do not know but that the Govern- 
ment ought to build it, anyway. The thing that struck me as 
being peculiar was that there should be a statement in the bill 
that they should retain the cost of the bridge out of money that 
was going to the State of Kansas, when, I presume, there is 
not any such money going, and there never will be. I do not 
know as to that. I was wondering if there was any foundation 
for that. 

Mr. CURTIS. Several years ago, I think about seven, the 
State of Kansas recovered over $500,000 from the United States. 

Mr. NORRIS. Did it get the money? 

Mr. CURTIS. It got the money. 

Mr. NORRIS. At the same time that the Government had to 
build a bridge that it had agreed to put in and maintain? 

Mr. CURTIS. The Government built the bridge in 1884 and 
retained the money to pay for the bridge out of a claim the State 
had established against the Government. 

Mr, NORRIS. They kept out the money? 

Mr. CURTIS. Oh, certainly. It built the bridge and retained 
the amount it had expended. If the Senator desires, I will read 
a statement from the department that it is absolutely a military 
necessity, and the department even urges that the appropriation 
become immediately available. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 72, after line 25, to insert: 


That the use of Government passenger vehicles, whether horse-drawn 
or motor-propelled, by officers of the Army, soldiers, or employees for 


private purposes is hereby declared an offense to be punished as courts- 
martial may determine: Provided, That all Government passenger ve- 
hicles, whether horse-drawn or motor-propelled, shall have painted 


thereon in a conspicuous place and in letters not less than 3 inches in 
height the following: “ War tment—For official use only.“ 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I will ask the chairman of the 
committee whether the use of Government property in this direc- 
tion has gone to any great extent, so as to render legislation of 
this kind necessary? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr, President, I will say that the use 
of these Government vehicles, whether horse-drawn or motor- 
propelled, has been abused. Almost all of the committees limit 
the use of such vehicles in this way. The Senator will remem- 
ber that on the Appropriations Committee, in making appropria- 
tions, we limit their use. I think in the District bill they have 
the same provision, and in other appropriation bills practically 
the same clause has been inserted. 

Mr. OLIVER. I will ask the Senator further whether he 
does not think this language is so broad as perhaps to reach 
cases that it is not intended to reach? ` 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I rather think it is pretty broad, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. OLIVER. It seems to me that under this language the 
Secretary of War would have to label his carriage, which is fur- 
nished by the Government, as belonging to the War Department 
and for official use only. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I had hoped the amendment might be 
adopted, and in conference we could correct it to reach the cases 
that actually ought to be reached. 

Mr. OLIVER. With that assurance, I will not say anything 
further. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
a question. This is intended as a permanent law; is it not? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JONES. This is general legislation on an appropriation 
bill, I understand. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think it would really come within 
the rule laid down by the Vice President, that it limits the use 
of the appropriation made for these particular purposes. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; but the Presiding Officer of the Senate 
held that an amendment of that kind was not a general appro- 
priation. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I thought he had held that it was 
clearly proper to have an amendment in a bill limiting the use 
of the money appropriated for a specific purpose. 
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There is money appropriated in this bill to purchase these 
motor-propelled vehicles, and this is simply a limitation on the 
use of that money. 

Mr. JONES. This makes it a crime, This provides for pun- 
ishment by a court-martial. The Senator need not be afraid 
that I am going to make the point of order. I am just bringing 
out what this is—that it is general legislation upon an appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator is a member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee with me, and the Senator knows how 
much the use of these machines by Government employees is 
“abused. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think Senator Bristow, of Kansas, 
at one time had printed as a publie document the number of 
these vehicles that were in use, and it was rather a surprise to 
me; and many of them had no lettering on them at all to indi- 
cute that they belonged to the Government. The result was 
‘that they were used for social and other purposes; and this is 
to stop it, if it is possible to do that. 

Mr. JONES. I am heartily in favor of it, and I am in favor 
of putting it on an appropriation bill. I merely want to call 
attention to the fact that sometimes the Senate is in favor of 
putting general legislation on an appropriation bill, and at other 
times it is not in favor of doing it. Here just a few days ago 
we had some very important matters that we were very desirous 
of getting on an appropriation bill, but the Senate was very 
much opposed to it. 

This is a general appropriation bill. ‘This is the military 
appropriation bill. There are many pieces of general legisla- 
tion in it, desirable legislation. If they can not be gotten 
‘through as separate measures, I think it is very proper for this 
committee to put them on an appropriation ‘bill. But it is very 
peculiar that the Senate sometimes is In favor of certain kinds 
of legislation and glad of the opportunity to put it on appro- 
priation bills, while in the case of other legislation, very desir- 
able and of general interest throughout the country, it is not 
even possible to suspend the rules, let alone to get unanimous 
‘consent ‘to get them on. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 


the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 73, after line 7, to insert: 

Nothing contained in section 1325 of the Revised Statutes shall render 
ineligible any former cadet honorably discharged from the Military 
Academy for deficiency in studies, if otherwise qualified, as a civilian 
condidate for appointment to any vacancy in the grade of second lieu- 
tenant under class 6 of the national defense act approved June 3, 1916. 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President, I am opposed to that provision. 
It simply means that a young man in the Military Academy 
who has been idle or Inattentive to his studies, and fails to pass 
his examinations, can be promoted in the Army in advance of 
his classmates who nave labored faithfully and efticiently to per- 
form their duties. I think it is very bad legislation and all 
wrong. In justice and equity, I trust that it may be rejected. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I huve a very high re- 
gard for the opinion of my distinguished colleague and member 
of the committee; but it seems to the committee that a young 
man, say, who had been at West Point three years and six 
months and failed on some one study—possibly some study of 
minor importance—was calculated to make a better officer, If 
otherwise qualified, if he stood the examination necessary for 
the appointment of a cadet from civil life than the civilians 
themselves, or a certain class of civilians provided for in the 
national defense act of June 3, 1916. That was the purpose of 
it. In other words, the Army needs more officers now, and you 
could not get a more capable officer than a young man who 
might have stayed at West Point for nearly the full time. I 
know a case where a young man stayed there until almost the 
time of graduation; and I know another young man who stayed 
at the Naval Academy until within one month of his graduation, 
and he was let out just for some deficiency. Now, those young 
men, in the very nature of things, will make good officers if they 
can pass the civilian examination and then win a commission; 
and that was the purpose of the committee. 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President, I should like to say, with ref- 
erence to those particular cases, that the young man who was 
within a month of his graduation, to whom the Senator has al- 
lauded, had only to wait ene month to come in after his classmates. 
The rule is now that they must wait to be commissioned until 
after their classmates have graduated and have received their 
commissions. As everyone knows who has investigated the sub- 
ject, the great mass of the reductions at West Point are in the 


first six months, at which time they eliminate a large percentage, 


and at the close of the first year a large number also. In the 


second year they are less numerous, while in the third and 
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fourth years it is rare, because the sifting-out process has had its 
effect, and only a few are discharged for deficiency in study. 

If this paragraph is to remain in the bill, it means thut a 
great many young men who have been at West Point from six 
months to a year, and who have displayed no industry and no 
capacity in the performance of their studies, will outrank their 
classmates who have well and faithfully followed their appro- . 
priate studies, and they will outrank them by ‘two ‘to three 
years in the Army. 

Now, that is all wrong, There may be an oceasional case, 
but it is very rare, when a man who has been there three yenrs 
or three years and a half is discharged for deficiency in his 
studies; but in that case he only has te wait six months to 
come in behind his classmates, 

I think this is strictly bad legislation and all wrong, and T 
will make:a point of order on it if necessary. I make the point 
of order, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Delawnre 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I hope the Senator will not make the 
point of order against it, Mr. President. 

Mr. DU PONT. I have no recollection of this matter being 
discussed in the committee when I was present. It is all new 
to me; but I can not conscientiously permit this legislation to 
become a law if I can help it. I believe it isia great injustice 
to the cadets in the Military Academy, to the Regular Army, 
and to discipline generally. I shall certainly make the point of 
order that it is new legislation, 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold 
his point of order for a moment? 

Mr. DU PONT. I withhold it. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the point made by the Senator 
from Delaware is exactly the stand that we have all taken here- 
tofore. Here, however, is a quite different ease or situation. 
We are short more than a thousand second lieutenants. Now, the 
men that are going in to fill those places are to be drawn, first, 
from the Military Academy; second, they are to be privates 
from the ranks; third or fourth, I do not remember which, 
they are to be from the National Guard; and third or fourth— 
the other alternative—they are to be honor graduates from the 
schools, These ean only come in at the end, and can only come 
in-upon approval after examination as civilian applicants. 

The question only comes up because of the conditions of the 
present. With the present shortage, are you going to force these 
men who have had two or three years’ study, and who have, 
most of them, since perfected themselves in their studies, in- 
tending to enter the Army, and place them in worse position 
than civilians who have had no experience or military eduention 
whatever? 

That is the only question. This would only be for the pres- 
ent—to fill the number just this one year—and if not so stipu- 
lated I should be glad to have it stipulated. It was thought 
better to utilize this material—all we have of it that could 
prove to be good. Now, all that we could do with these men 
who have been at West Point is that they must take another 
examination, and they must come in as civilians, and they then 
come in after the West Point men, after the privates, after the 
National Guard, and after the schools. 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President, the Senator from Wyoming 
has stated that these men have served at the academy for two 
or three years. That is a pure assumption, Anybody who has 
examined the cadet registers will see that ‘that is usually not 
the case. The great mass of them have only served six months 
or a year. I do not suppose there is 5 per cent of those who 
are found deficient in their studies who are found deficient 
after the expiration of the first year, and certainly after the 
second year there is not 1 per cent of all those dropped. So 
it is very easy to make the assumption, but the fact is that by 
adopting this amendment you will allow a lot of young men 
who are indolent, stupid, or badly behaved to come into the 
Army at least two years, and probably three years, ahead of 
their classmates who have been honest, faithful, intelligent, and 
deserving of recognition, whereas the other men have not. 
There is such a small number of these men rejected toward the 
approach of their graduation that I think it will have no 
effect upon the public service. They could well afford to wait; 
and there is nothing to show that they have perfected them- 
selves after they have left West Point. 

Mr. WARREN. They have to pass the examination. 

Mr. DU PONT. They have to pass the examination, but it is 
largely a question of character, after all. If a young man who 
has the advantage of an education at the Military Academy is 
not willing to avail himself of it, or has not the intelligence to 
avail himself of it, why should he be put in a more advan- 
tageous position, when commissioned in the Army, than his 
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classmates who have performed their whole duty faithfully and 
intelligently ? 

Mr. WARREN, 
question? 

Mr. DU PONT. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr, WARREN. Has not the Senator at times advocated the 
replacement of young men when they have been rejected for 
disqualification, putting them back in the academy or in the 
Army? The Senator does not consider that that is any stain on 
their character sufficient to keep them out of the academy? 

Mr. DU PONT. I do not quite understand what the Senator 
means. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator has from time to time advo- 
cated, and has been more liberal than I have been willing to be, 
taking those who have not been accepted as 100 per cent good 
and that have been dismissed from the academy, and restoring 
them. 

Mr. DU PONT. I have advocated the restoration of three 
or four cadets that I thought were dismissed from the academy 
by court-martial in violation of every principle of justice and 
equity. I haye done that and have striven by every means in 
my power to right those wrongs. I have never advocated—on 
the contrary I have refused—when young men have come and 
applied to me who had been negligent in their studies and 
failed to pass their examinations; I have refused to interest 
myself in their cases. I have turned down two men here in the 
last year who came to see me under conditions of that kind. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator puts his judgment against that 
of the academic board as to some of them, but not as to the 
others. ‘ 

Mr. DU PONT. Not at all. These men that I was instru- 
mental in getting restored were convicted for military offenses 
by the sentence of a court-martial, and most unjustly so. They 
were not found deficient in their studies at all. The Senator 
is mistaken in his assumption. I referred to the four cadets— 
Sasse, Freelano, and two others who were restored. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, for one I can see very 
clearly, I think, the force of the objection raised by the Senator 
from Delaware, in that under the language of this provision a 
boy who has spent 6 months or a year or even 18 months at West 
Point and has been dropped for failure in his studies, although 
that involves an honorable discharge, may immediately after 
being dropped apply for permission to take an examination for 
commission in the Regular Army from civil life, and thereby gain 
his commission a year or two years in advance of the boys with 
whom he entered West Point—— 

Mr. DU PONT. Probably three years. 

Mr. WADSWORTH (continuing). And who, upon completing 
their education, find themselves outranked by the man who failed. 
On the other hand, there is a great deal of value in this provi- 
sion; and I think it can be made more valuable, and the Sen- 
ator’s objection possibly may be withdrawn, if we add a proviso 
the language of which I have not very clearly arranged in my 
own mind. But I will ask the chairman of the committee if 
it would not be possible, in order to meet the objections raised 
by the Senator from Delaware, to add a proviso somewhat after 
this fashion: 

Provided, That no such former cadet shall be admitted to examination 
for commission in the Army until the cadets in the class of which he 
was a member have received their commissions. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, That is the law, I will say to the 
Senator. 

Mr. DU PONT. That is actual law, and that is what I am fight- 
ing to retain. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My ignorance of the law is perfectly 
apparent, then; and I think the Senator from Delaware is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? Take a young man, in the illustration that the Sena- 
tor puts, who has been at the academy for six months and is 
deficient, we will say, in English literature, or something of the 
kind. If he goes out of the institution and goes back into civil 
life, why not put him in exactly the same category that he was 
in before he went to West Point? In other words, why not 
place him on an equal footing with other men in civil life and 
say to him, “Here, if you study up so that you can pass an 
examination such as is required from a civilian you can get 
your commission in the Army”? Why should he, because he 
stayed at West Point only six months, be placed in a different 
category from a man in civil life who goes out of a high school, 
for instance, and then stands the examination? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think the only way I can answer that 
inquiry is to make one in reply. Why should the boy who has 
failed be given a potential advantage over the boy who is going 
to succeed? 


Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. He does not have any potential ad- 
vantage. He simply goes back into the walks of civil life and 
then takes his chances with the balance of the civilians. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And yet he may outrank the boys who 
have spent four years at West Point and who have proved 
e presumably, better fitted for commissions in the 

my. 

Mr. WARREN. And so will the hundreds of civilians that 
will go into the Army in this particular case. This item is put 
in here, let me say, as a stop-gap, just for the present time only. 
I agree with the Senator who has made the objection, and I 
agree with the Senator from New York, that the law, as a gen- 
eral law—and I helped to make it so—is good and in ordinary 
circumstances should prevail. The only question is whether 
now, when we are adding hundreds of second lieutenants from 
civil life after they are examined, we ought to bar these 
men out and put them in a worse position than if they had 
never been to school at all. It ought to be confined—and I am 
perfectly willing, if this language here is not right, to make it 
so—so that it will be only for the present, for the filling of the 
present vacancies which can not be filled from West Point. The 
Senator is entirely right. The law, as a standing statute, is 
right in ordinary times, 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President, the Senator from New York 
has just inquired why we should put these men in a worse 
position than they are now. We do not put them in a worse 
position by maintaining the existing law. We put them in the 
same position that they would have had if they had graduated 
at the Military Academy. Surely that is no injury to them, 
nor is there any injustice to maintain them in the position 
which they would have had if they had graduated with their 
classmates, But why they should be given a premium and 
accorded promotion over their classmates I fail to see, I think 
a little reflection will show that it is very injurious to the 
morale of the Military Academy. If a man who has systemati- 
cally neglected his studies, has misbehaved, and has been care- 
less in his duties, can be rewarded and have a quicker and 
hetter promotion than his classmates whose conduct has been 
directly the opposite, is not that putting a premium on miscon- 
duct and laziness? Is not that discouraging to those who want 
to do what is right? Of course it is. 

I must insist upon my point of order, on the ground that the 
amendment is general legislation changing existing law in an 
appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator insists on his 
point of order, the Chair is disposed to rule that the point is 
well taken, and so rules. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment of the committee. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

‘The next amendment was, on page 73, after line 15, to insert: 

The President, in time of war or when war is imminent, is em- 
powered, through the Secretary of War, to take possession and assume 
control of any system or systems of transportation, or any part thereof, 
and to utilize the same, to the exclusion as far as may be necessary of 
all other traffic thereon, for the transfer or transportation of troops, 
war material and equipment, or for such other purposes connected with 
the emergency as may be needful or desirable. And the Secretary of 
War is hereby authorized, in time of war or when war is imminent, to 
secure the services of such person or persons, whether in the military 
service or not, which may seem to him necessary or desirable, for the 
efficient organization of the quartermaster's department, the transporta- 
tion of troops, the gathering, movement, and distribution of supplies, 
and the F rear of all the functions of said department. Such 
services shall paid out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated on vouchers approved by the Secretary of War, 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I assume that the committee has 
not reported a very important and very drastic amendment like 
this without thorough consideration. I appreciate the impor- 
tance of the legislation contained in an amendment like this. I 
simply wish to ask the chairman of the committee whether in 
his opinion sufficient care has been exercised in drafting this 
amendment to safeguard the rights of stockholders in these 
transportation companies? This is a most importani authority 
to confer upon the Secretary of War, and it seems to me that 
before it is adopted it should receive very earnest and careful 
consideration. 

When the naval bill was before the Senate the other day, a 
similar amendment was proposed by the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, but one that was very much broader in its scope, and 
it was ruled out upon a point of order. The object of this 
amendment, in my opinion, is very much more legitimate than 
that; and I should just like to have the chairman answer the 
inquiry that I addressed to him a short time ago, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Frankly, this provision was not as 
earefully considered by the committee as these great questions 
ought to be considered. There were no hearings had on it. 
No representatives of the railroad companies were heard nor 
were any representatives of the War Department heard by the 
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committee. But after some discussion of the matter the com- 
mittee formulated this provision. The reason for it at the time, 
the thought that suggested itself to the committee, was the com- 
plaint that was generally being made that these young men of 
the National Guard who were being sent from Chicago and other 
points in the Middle West to the border were herded on cattle 
cars, and so with the young men, I think, from other parts of 
the country. They have no conveniences there for the young 
men or for troops, as a matter of fact, in cases where they have 
to be removed. 

The committee formulated this provision thinking it might 
have the effect of letting the railroad companies understand 
that if they could not handle these things in time of war or if 
they could do it in time of peace or when war threatened they 
might expect the Government to take charge. I believe it would 
be better for the Government to take charge of these facilities 
of transportation in case of an emergency. I believe, however, 
that the stockholders would be fully protected under the provi- 
sions of the bill. I believe in case of an emergency, without any 
law the Government could take charge of them. 

Mr. OLIVER. I am rather inclined to agree with the Senator 
in that respect, and while, of course, the amendment is open to a 
point of order, I think it is so important that I do not propose 
to raise the question of order. I simply would like to have the 
chairman of the committee, in whose judgment I place very 
great confidence, see that the amendment is very carefully 
scrutinized before it is finally passed upon in the committee of 
conference, because it is presumable if the railroads fall down 
in the movement of troops a far greater mixup would in all 
probability oceur by reason of putting new men in charge on 
the part of the Government. 

Still the Government in time of war ought to have almost 
unlimited powers when it comes to the transportation of troops 
and supplies. Whether that authority should be conferred upon 
them when war is imminent in the opinion of perhaps an im- 
pulsive Secretary of War I am not quite sure. I am rather 
inelined to demur to the insertion of the words “ when war is 
imminent ” in the amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I do not believe that in our Govern- 
ment there would ever be a time when the Government would 
have to take possession of the roads. Even if they did the roads 
would be operated probably by the same official management 
and employees that the railroad company used when they were 
operating the lines. But we thought in view of difficulties that 
have been confronting the country it might be a wise provision 
to put in the bill. 

In order to perfect the amendment I desire to strike out the 
words“ Quartermaster’s Department,” at the end of the page, 
and insert the words War Department.” 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President, the chairman of the committee 
will remember that when we were discussing this section in 
the committee I raised a question relative to whether we should 
insert the words “or when war is imiminent.” I still think It 
would be well to strike out those words: The section now 
reads: 

The President, in time of war or when war is imminent, is em- 

assume 


control of any system or systems of transportation, or any part N 


r 
War ts hereby authorized, in 9 or when war is 
to secure the services of such person or persons, whether in the miH- 
tary service or not, which may seem to him necessary or desirable, for 
the efficient organization of the Quartermaster’s Department. 

It appears to me that this section is too far-reaching in the 
power that it grants. We all agree that the balance of the sec- 
tion should be inserted so far as it relates to a time of war, but 
I can not bring myself to believe that it is fair and equitable 
to permit the Government to take possession of hundreds of 
millions of dollars worth of private property when it is deemed 
by some one individual that war is imminent. War can only 
be declared by Congress, and we have no right under the Con- 
stitution, as I understand it, to declare at any time that “war 
is imminent,” and under this provision if the President should 
decide in his own mind that war was imminent he could, through 
the Secretary of War, take possession of and assume control of 
any system or systems of transportation, or any part thereof, 
and utilize the same for such purposes connected with the emer- 
gency as he might deem needful or desirable. 

In the present instanee of our trouble with Mexico war was 
certainly imminent. Yet I do not believe there is a Senator in 
this Chamber who believes that the Government would have 
been justified in taking possession of the lines of our railroads 
in order to transport our troops, and if it was not necessary in 
this present instance there is no instance that could arise which 


would make it more so. It would be more satisfactory and more 
equitable if we make this law apply only to a time of war and 
not to when “ war is imminent.” I move to strike out the words 
“when war is imminent.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection to the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

Mr. BRADY. Therefore I move to strike out the words “ or 
when war is imminent” on page 73, line 16, and in line 24, on 
the same page, I move to strike out the words *or when war is 
imminent.” 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I hope those words 
will not be stricken out. It seems to me the discretion given to 
the President is one he ought to have. He would have prepara- 
tion to make, and it ought not to be when war is actually on. 
but in advance of apparently certain war. If there is any virtue 
in this provision, the power given to the Executive is as much 
needed for one time as it is for the other. As a matter of fact, 
this whole word“ preparedness * means to get ready in advance. 
It does not mean to do a thing after the event has occurred, but 
to be ready for it in advance. 

I merely make the suggestion that if you trust the President 
in one case you might as well trust him in the other. 

Mr. BRADY. The remarks of the Senator from Maryland are 
very pertinent, but I can not agree with his line of reasoning. We 
are giving a tremendous power in this instance to one man. 
When the Government takes possession of millions of dollurs 
worth of private property for its own use, with the right to say how 
long it shall use it and what it shall pay for that use, I believe 
that Congress should be consulted. Furthermore, it would be 
a detriment to our Government to act under this provision if it 
were placed on our statute books, because it would be furnishing 
the enemy with notice that we were preparing for action. We 
should not let a foreign nation know that we believed war was 
imminent until we were ready to act. If we call out our troops 
and take possession of railroad property under an article of 
war, we have served notice on the enemy that we expect war, 
and, in faet, it would be equivalent to a declaration of war. It 
would be much better to leave us in a position for Congress to 
act when such a condition may arise. I fully agree with what 
the Senator from Maryland says, that it is necessary to be pre- 
pared in case of an emergency, but I do not believe we should 
do that to the extent of taking possession of private property 
simply on the authority of one man without the sanetion of the 
8 and I sincerely hope that the amendment will be 
adopt 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Brapy] to the amendment. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I ask that it be again stated. 

The Secretary. On page 73, line 16, strike out the words “ or 
when war is imminent,” and in line 24 strike out the words “ or 
when war is imminent.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to after a 
division. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is another amendment which 
I suggested striking out the words “quartermaster general,” 
at the bottom of page 74,.and inserting “ War Department.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 74, after line 5, to strike 
out: 

NATIONAL GUARD, 


Horses so p y 
one battery, troop, or company, or 4 to a bat- 


1 headquarters, under such regulations as the Sec- 
retary of War 4 prescribe, $200,000. 
To provide for the procurement of forage, bedding, shoeing, veterinary 


service and supplies for horses that may be owned by or issued to 
0 —— — ae National . a 000. t help f 
0 e for compensation of competen ‘or the care of 

matériel. animals, and equipment thereof, under such regulations as 
the Secretary of War may — Provided, That the men to be 
8 not to exceed five for each battery, troop, or company, 
shall be duly enlisted therein and shall be detailed by the battery, 
troop, or company regulations as the Secretary 
of War may ag and shall be the United States disbursi: 
officer in each State, Territory. a 

To provide for 

a uard 


commander under such 
id b; 
the 


part of the Regular 
5 be set de from the funds apportioned for that 
parece and altatted to a State, Territory, or the District of Co- 
‘umbia su nds as may be necessary for the payment, 


bsist = Pranspe Sate < d oth f b porti 
su ence rtation, and other proper expenses of suc’ on 
of the National Guard of said State, thertitory, or the District of Co- 


1916. 


lumbia as shall participate in such encampments, maneuvers, or other 
exercises, includ outdoor Sages practice and field and coast defense 
instruction- and tbe officers and enlisted men of such National Guard 
while so engaged shall be entitled to the same pay, subsistence, and 
transportation as officers and enlisted men of corresponding grades of 
the Regular Ar are or hereafter may be entitled to by law: To pro- 
vide for camps of instruction for the instruction of officers and enlisted 
men of the National Guard. Such camps shall be conducted by officers 
of the Regular Army detailed by the Secretary of War for the pur- 
pose, and mag be located either within or without the State, Territory 
or District Columbia to which the members of the National Guar 
designated to attend said camps shall belong. Officers and enlisted 
men attending such camps shall be entitled to pay and tran tion, 
and enlisted men to subsistence in addition at the same ra as for 
encampments or maveuvers for field and coast-defense iustrnction. 
To be immediately available, $500,000: è t of this sum 
$100,000, or as much thereof as may be necessary, ix mere ar to be 
expended for the payment of transportation of troops of the tar 
im connection with joint camps of instruction of the National 
Guard: Provided further, t hereafter nothing in the act of Feb- 
ruar; 4, 1887. known as the act to regulate commerce, or any amend- 
s thereto, shall be construed to prohibit — carrier 
from giving reduced rates for members of Guard organiza- 
tions traveling to and from joint encampments with the Regular Army. 

To owe a — the attendance of selected officers or enlisted men of 
the National G who pursue a regular course of study at any mili- 
tary service W. of the United States except the United States Mili- 
tary Academy: or to be attached to an organization of the same arm, 
corps. or department, to which such Conk or enlisted men shall se 
Jong. for routine practicai instruction at or near an Army post during 
a period of field training or other outdoor exercises; and such officer 
or enlisted men shat receive, out of any National Guard allotment of 
funds available for the purpose, the same travel allowances and quarters 
or commutation of quarters, and the same pay, allowance, and srub- 
wistence to which officers or enlisted men of the Regular Army would 
be entitled for attending such school, college, or practical course of in- 
struction under orders from proper military authority while in actual 
attendance at such schonl, college, or practical course of instruction, 
$50.000: Provided, That in no case shall the pay and allowances au- 
thorized herein exceed those of a captain. 

To provide for pay and allowances of officers of the National Guard 
assigned to duty in a tee militia bureau, $12.000. 

To provide for pay of property and disbursing officers of Bg several 
States, Territory of Hawaii. and District of Columbia, $44.1 

For previding arms. ordnance stores, quartermaster . — samp 

equipage, and all other military supplies for issue to the Nationa 
Sers: for the promotion of ee rection including the acquisition, 
construction, maintenance, and 9 of shooting galleries and 
suitable target ranges; for the hire of horses and draft animals for the 
use of mounted troops, batteries, and wagons; for forage for the same: 
and for such other incidental expenses in ‘connection with lawfully 
authorized encaumpments, maneuvers, and field instruction as the Secre- 
tary of War may deem necessary; and for such other anses per- 
taining to the National Guard as are now or may hereafter be au- 
thorized by law. $2.000.000: Provided, That the Secretary of War is 
hereby authorized to relieve any State. Territory. or the District of 
Columbia from farther acconntabiity for all Mntted States property 
issued thereto for the use of the Organized Militia thereof which the 
records of the War Deportment show to have been lost or destroyed 
prior to December 31. 1911. 

To provide for the necessary clerical and office expenses of the Militia 
Burean, authorized by section 67 of the act approved June 3, 1916: 
Chief clerk, 1 of class 4. 3 of class 3. 7 of class 2, as 

essengers ; 


z class 1, 8 at $1,000 each; messenger; 2 assistant m 
‘yt miscetlaneons including stationery, farntture. 83 
an 


Travel of ane out thi 
93 of the 3 of June 3. 1916. 3 

Travel of inspector instructors ‘and sergeant instructors, Sung at 
State stations for duty and returning to duty with ents, 815.000: 

Travel of inspector instructors in making visits of instruction to 
armorier, 860.000: Provided, That said 1 structors ‘traveling 
— net receive more thun thelr actual expenses out of these appro- 
priations;: 

Travel of Federal yp ep m connection with State camps of instruc- 
Sae and zotat 5 5 ve ; à 2 

nspection of targe — mobilisation canpa ‘or use e 
F rtaining to Field Artin and Signal C 

material pertaining to ery ‘orps 

In the hands of the National Guard, 84.000: 

5 of supplies (including transportation of animals 
bought for the use of Cavalry, Field Artillery, signal es, Engi- 
neer companies, amhulance companies, and other mounted units) of the 
National Guard, $175,900 ; 


Expenses of sergeant instructors on duty with the National Guard, 
edicines, and medical 
Provided, That 
the State armories for offices 
instructors, $25,000. oa: a 
=~ 
a „ 
such and for that purpose shall consti 
mard upon requisition of the governors of the several States 
series, Field Bar Coast Artillery material, En 


and sanitary —— necouterments. oae untforms, arie — nipage, 
publications, and military stores of all kinds, including Pub c um- 
mals, as are necessary to arm, uniform, and equip for field service the 
National Guard in the several States, Territory. and the District of 
Columbia: Provided, That of ba Bony rum herein appropriated 5 or 
so much thereof as may be pp Woe may, in the discretion of the Sec- 

lable for the purchase and 55 of 


Ras quarters, fuel, light, m. attendance, 
whenever practicable inspector instructors shall use 
Office rent of in 
All the money hereinbefore — ria ted for arming, 
training the National Guard aoa Fogg 
Arms, 8 equipment, etc., National ee To procure by 
urchase or manufacture and issue from time to time to the — — 
Ter 
tory, or the ages mage — a eral National Guard of the District of 
Columbia, such — arms m all acces- 


retary of War, be made ava 


material and uch ipment necessary for the ropit inst aio thas a in military 
aviation of officers and enlisted men of National Guard as may 
authorized by the War Department to attend the Gnited States 
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Ranges for Field 8 practice: For the acquisition by 
urchase er condemnation the — — land for suttable ranges for 
eld Artillery target practice, the land to be of such general character 
as to permit of use for — instruction of troops of other 
within the eastern and western military departments, 
the expenses incident to locati and acquiring title thereto, $300, 
Supplying and 8 Infantry equipment, National Guard: For 
the purpose of manufacturing, exchanging, and issuing model of 1910 
equipment to the Infantry and other dismounted organizations of the 
National Guard of the several States, Territory of Hawall, and the 
District of Columbia : led, That whenever in the opinion of the 
Secretary of War a sufficient number of Infantry equipment, model of 
1910, shall have been procured and shal! be available for the purpose 
the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to issue on the requisi- 
tion of the 3 of the several States and Territory of Hawail or 
the comman general of the District of Columbia National Guard 
such numbers thereof as are required for 2 the National Guard 
im said States, Territory of Hawaii, and the District of Columbia, with- 
out charging the cost or value thereof 2 any expenses connected there- 
with against any allotments to said States, Territory, or the Distriet 
of Columbia: Provided, That the equipment thus issued shall be re- 
ceipted for and shall remain the property of the United Bates and be 
annually accounted for by the ny “thang eee of the several States, Terri- 
tery of Hawali, and the —— = general of the District of Colum- 
bia National Guard as now n by law, and that each narod me 
Territory of Hawall. and the District of Columbia shall, upon ipt 
of new equipment, turn in to the Ordnance De nt ‘of ‘the the United 
States Army, without receivi: any money t therefor and without 
tye for 83 of Infantry equipment now in its i 
„and replaced by of the 


rie aes er A the United States, 


equipment, $1,000,000, 
And insert: 


ARMING, EQUIPPING, AND TRAINING THE NATIONAL GUARD. 


To provide for the 8 of horses under the provisions of section 
89 of the act of June 3, 1916, $50,000. 
purchase and issue of fı bedding, shoeing, 


veterinary services and supplies for under the — wr in of sec- 
tion 90 of the act of June 3. 1916, 328 

To provide for the compensa of competent help for ‘the care of 
matériel, animals, and eq visions of section 90 of 


88880 under the pro 
the act of June 1916, $25 

To provide for the participation of the whole or any of the 
National Guard in encampments, maneuvers, or other exerc inch 
ing outdoor genders and field or coast defense in 

the ion of 

under the provisions of sections 95 and 97 of the sa — 
June 3, „ £500,000: Provided, Thes of this sum, $100,000. 
much thereof as may be necessary, authorized to be 3 tor 
the yment of transportation of 8 of the ore ented vs 5 con- 
nection with joint camps of instruction of the Nati 1887, 
vided further, That bereafter nothing in the act of Teor ruary d 1887 
known as the act to regulate commerce, or any amendmen 
shall be construed to prohibit any common carrier from giving de 
N pita) sappiies, militas the — E troops, yg 
and bospita) supplies, Sherpa cpp aa paneer baer eene ving 
reduced National Guard izations traveling 


000. 
155 and allowances of officers of the National 
to duty the provisions 


8 1 “or the act of June 3, 1916, $12 


1 . — for the of 
E ane Territeries, a 


merei ihan of ay Oo 67 of the ia of June 3. 
For ding, under the provisions of 
3, 1916, arms, ordnance stores, quartermaster stores, camp equi 
and all other military su; es for Issue to the National Guard; for t 
promotion of rifle practice, including the acquisition, — — 
maintenance, and equipment of shooting eries and suitable target 
ranges; for the hire of horses and draft animals for the use of mounted 
troops, batteries, and wagons; for forage for the same; and for such 
other incidental expenses in connection with lawfull 


‘authorized en- 
3 maneuvers, and field instruction as the ry of War 
may deem necessary; and for such other to the 


expenses pertaining 
are now or may hereafter be autborized by law, 
clerical and office of the Militia 


RER Guard as 


To provide for the 


Bureau authorized by age A jeg the act of June 8, 1916: Chief clerk, 
. chief of 9 9 000; clerks—2 of class 4, 3 of class 3 
2, 15 of class 1 . messenger; 2 assistant 
messengers ; 2 laborers; in ul, $52,050. 
For miscellaneons ne eric, an including stationery, furnitu tele- 
graph and ye ig ee = T —— and binding, 900. 
For n carrying out the provisions of section 


travel 
93 of the act of — 1. 4910. 217.500 
Travel of ‘or-instructors ‘and sergeant-instructors, joining at 
State . for duty and returning to duty with regiments, 87.500. 
Travel . in making visits of instruction to 
armories, $30, : Provided, That said inspector-instructors traveling 
amped receive more than their actual expense out of these appro- 
priations. 


National Guard, $ 
Inspection of . pertainin: 


to Field Artillery and Signal Co 
in the hands of the National Guard, $2 = 


Transportation of supplies Tinga trausportation of animals 
we: 2 mec ag SE of Cavalry and Field 1 organizations) of the 
a ard. 


provi vided for under the provisions of section 67 of 
act of 6, of N men of The Regular Army on duty 
with the National “Guard, $ Provided, That whenever practicable 
inspector-instructors sha ee oe State armories for offices. 

For the office expenses ovided for under the provisions of section 
67 of the act of June 3, 1918, of officers of the Regular Army on duty 
with the National Guard, $12,500. 


port tae expense 
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All the money hereinbefore appropriated for arming, equipping, and 
Be 


training the Nationa) Guard shall disbursed and accounted for as 
such and for that purpose sball constitute one fund, 
ARMS, UNIFORMS, EQUIPMENT, ETC., NATIONAL GUARD. 

To procure, under the provisions of section 83 of the act of June 3, 
1916, by purchase or manufacture, and issue from time to time to the 
National Guard upon requisition of the governors of the several States 
and Territories or the commenter Revere National Guard of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, such number of United States service arms witb all 
accessories, field artillery, and coast artillery material, engineer, signal, 
and sanitary material, accouterments, field uniforms clothing, equipage, 
publications, and military stores of all kinds, ineludin public animals, 
us are necessary to arm, uniform, and equip for field service the Na- 
tional Guard in the several States, Territories, and the District of 
Columbia: Provided, That of the sum herein appropriated $76,000, or 
so much thereof as may be required, may, in the discretion of the = 
retary of War, be madè available for the purchase and maintenance of 
material and equipment necessary for the proper instruction in mili- 
tary aviation of such officers and enlisted men of the National Guard as 
may be authorized by the War Department to attend the United States 
aviation school, $2,000,000, 

Ranges for field Artiller target practice: For the acquisition by 
urchase or condemnation of the necessary land for suitable ranges for 
ield Artillery target practice, the land to be of such general character 

ns to permit of use for instruction of troops of other arms to be located 
within the eastern and western military departments, and to defray the 
expenses incident to locating and acquiring title thereto. $800. 

pplying and exchanging Infantry equipment, National Guard: For 
the purpose of manufacturing, procuring, exchanging, and issuing model 
of 1910 equipment to the Infantry and other dismounted organizations 
of the National Guard of the several States, Territories, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia: Provided, That whenever in the opinion of the 
Secretary of War a suffifficient number of Infant a bag pena model of 
1910, shall have been procured and shall be available for the purpose 
the Secretary of War is herchy authorized to issue on the requisition 
of the governors of the several States and Territories, or the command- 
ing general of the District of Columbia National Guard, such numbers 
thereof as are required for 8 the National Guard in sald States, 
Territories, and the District of Columbia, without charging the cost 
or value thereof or any expenses connected therewith against any allot- 
ments to said States, Territories, or the District of Columbia: Provided, 
That the equipment thus iseued sball be receipted for and shall remain 
the property of the United States and be annually accounted for by the 
governors of the several States, Territories, and the commanding gen- 
eral of the District of Columbia National Guard as now uired by law, 
and that each State, Territory, and the District of Columbia shall, upon 
receipt of new equipment, turn in to the Ordnance 8 of the 
United States Army, without receiving any money credit therefor and 
without expense for 9 of Infantry equipment now In its 
possession, the property of the United States, and replaced by articles 
of the model of 1910 equipment, $400,000. 


Mr. LEE of Maryland. I should like to ask how this is going 
to be taken up. The first proposition is to strike out. The House 
provides a certain number of appropriations for the National 
Guard, and in each case the Senate committee comes in and 
strikes it down, in some of the cases taking out about three- 
quarters of the amount. I think we ought to take these items 
up one at a time and see whether the Senate will agree to the 
action of the Senate committee. The chairman of the commit- 
tee may have some satisfactory reason that will be a complete 
explanation, but here is the first amendment to strike out lines 
6 to 18, inclusive, on page 74, which is a provision by which the 
House appropriates $200,000 for the purchase of horses for Na- 
tional Guard units. The Senate committee comes in and cuts it 
down to an appropriation of $50,000. I should like before say- 
ing anything on the subject to hear from the Senator from Ore- 
gon as to why he wants to cut down the appropriation for horses 
for the National Guard to one-quarter of the House provision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the amendment is before the Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; it is one amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maryland 
suggested that it be divided. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I may state generally to the Senator 
that this provision was framed in the Militia Bureau and sent 
to the Military Affairs Committee as embodying not only the 
wishes of the bureau with reference to the form of legislation, 
but the wishes of the bureau as to all the appropriations which 
are necessary to meet the actual needs of the National Guard. 

Take the first item. for instance. Let me call the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that when the House bill was framed 
the militia had not been mobilized; they had not been federal- 
ized at all. The first item in this amendment provides for 
horses. The Senator will remember that we had quite a dis- 
cussion about that the other day, and I thought I showed to 
the Senator that ample provision had been made under the 
Quartermaster’s Department for the purchase of horses. As a 
matter of fact, horses for the National Guard have already been 
purchased. So we regard $50,000 as amply sufficient to buy 
any that might be needed. 

So with all these provisions. The National Guard and the 
Regular Army have been treated alike, and it has been put 
under the Quartermaster’s Department, in order that they might 
be treated alike. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I wish to call attention to the very 
serious difficulty of providing horses in a hurry for any military 
body or unit. I read on Saturday to the Senate a letter from 


Gen. Sadler, of New Jersey, the very efficient and highly capable 
adjutant general of that State. There was a part of it that I 
omitted to read, and it should have been included. 

In connection with the personal call over the telephone from 
Gen. Wood to Gen. Sadler, urging the necessity of having regi- 
ments of Infantry, two batteries of Field Artillery, two troops 
of Cavalry, and other units sent immediately to the front, Gen, 
Sadler went on to give an account of the delays in the inspee- 
tion and how difficult it was to have this inspection hurried 
and these horses passed. But before that, what I omitted of his 
letter is as follows: 

As soon as the call came I commenced to option horses, getting them 
wherever I could, and had mo; 
four days after the F i 3 * 

Just imagine how much more serious that situation would 
have been if this capable adjutant general had not foreseen the 
situation and commenced to option horses as soon as he had 
knowledge of the call. That illustrates this whole question of 
the purchases of horses and preparing them for military uses. 

I must say that this little sum of $200,000, which is cut down 
in this item to $50,000, seems to me as really cheeseparing 
against preparedness. The House allowed this money, and it 
ought to stand. Under the Swiss system they have all their 
horses always ready in advance; every horse is provided, just 
as every man is armed, and the whole scheme is thought out to 
the last button on the last coat. Not only are the horses pre- 
pared, but they are furnished with the kinds of shoe to be put 
on the horses at different times of the year to keep them from 
slipping. All things are gotten ready in advance under the 
Svis system. The annual mobilization gives perfection of 

etail. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me call the Senator’s attention 
to the fact that in the deficiency appropriation bill over $8,000,- 
000 are appropriated for the purchase of horses for the National 
Guard, and in a section of this bill $2,500,000 are appropriated. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Why leave in the appropriation of 
$50,000 in that case? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, We might as well have it cut out, but 
I knew the Senator would be here, 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I want to enter an objection here. 
The Senator thinks he has good reason, but I do not believe 
there is any good reason for not providing according to the 
scheme provided by the military law of this country that has 
just been passed for buying these horses in advance and for 
Heke “preparation for the exigencies and use of the National 

nard. 

We come now to the items that are exclusively for the Na- 
tional Guard, that have not anything to do with the Regular 
Army, I believe; they are exclusively for the National Guard, 
and this is not “cutting down equally,” as the Senator said on 
Saturday. These items are for the National Guard exclusively, 
and they are being eliminated to the tune of about a 75 per cent 
cut. I do not want to be here without entering an objection to 
any such procedure. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Do I understand that the items are to 
be treated as a separate amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Beckuam in the chair). 
It is all one amendment to strike out and insert. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I understand it is to be treated as 
one amendment to strike out and insert. 

On page 84 I wish o perfect the committee amendment by 
inserting, in line 17, after the word “laborers,” a comma and 
the words “ at $660 each per annum.“ I move that amendment 
to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I believe, after striking out the House 
provision, that completes the amendments to insert. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment as amended. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, does not that provi- 
sion include the provision on page 87 in reference to ranges 
for Field Artillery target practice? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, That is the provision. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. It is a reduction of the appropriation 
of the House of $800,000 for such ranges to $800? 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. That is an extreme illustration of 
unpreparedness, The amendment reported by the committee 
reads: 


Ranges for Field 5 target practice: For the acquisition by 
purchase or condemnation of the necessary land for suitable ranges for 
Held Artillery target practice, the land to be of such general character 
as to permit of use for instruction of troops of other arms to be 
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Jocated within the castern and western military departments, and to 
defray the expenses incident to locating and een titie thereto, 


Mr, President, if there is anything we ought to do for military 
preparation, it is to acquire these tracts of land where troops 
can be assembled in a healthy place, with room enough to prac- 
tice firing these modern weapons. It is fundamental to the 
whole military proposition, Here, however, the House has pro- 
posed $300,000 to buy these ranges, a place of assembly for the 
regular troops and Organized Militia of the country, and the 
Senate committee, on .the eve of a military development for 
which the Senator from Oregon has just made an eloquent 

comes in and proposes to cut it down to $800. 

Mr. President, this reduction has nothing to do with less 
acuteness in the Mexican situation. This item is for the pur- 
chase of a place for use that will last through years of the future 
of this country, whether you call the troops back from the 
Mexican border without going over into Mexico or whether you 
do not. This reduction certainly has nothing to do with that. 

The Senator from Oregon has explained all of the reductions 
which he has reported as to the Army and National Guard are 
on the theory that the need has been otherwise provided for; 
that they were going to have so much of this or so much of that 
by reason of being mobilized on the Rio Grande; that some of 
the annual and ordinary provisions in such a bill were not 
cailed for; but here we have a perfectly clear issue between pre- 
paredness and noppreparedness—an appropriation of $300,000 
for several places to learn to shoot, and so forth, or $800 for 
perfecting one place to learn to shoot, and so forth. That is 
about a fair description of the situation. I do not know what 
the argument was which was presented to the Senate comnnit- 
tee, but it does seem to me that, after the Senator’s eloquent 
speech here this morning on the subject of the machine guns, 
for him to come now and strike out this provision for a place 
where soldiers could learn to shoot machine guns is inconsistent 
with his previous elevated, patriotic flight. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Maryland that the Military Committee has listened to 
the reasonable suggestions of the War Department for increases 
as well as for decreases in the appropriations as made. To show 
the Senator that the committee acted with full advice in ref- 
erence to the $800 appropriation, on page 87, for ranges for 
field artillery target practice, let me read this memorandum 
from Capt. De Witt, of the Militia Division, who is conceded to 
be not only a very fair man but a perfectly honorable man, who 
is devoted to the National Guard of the country—— 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I agree very heartily in the Sena- 
tor’s statement regarding Capt. De Witt. i 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am very glad to know the Senator 
from Maryland agrees with me. Here is what animated the 
committee. Capt. De Witt, under date of July 1, 1916, states: 

1, In the October term of the district court of the United States for 
the middle district of Pennsylvania condemnation proceedings were 


instituted and concluded for the procurement of one tract of land em- 
aag 8 and one tract of land embracing 61.5 acres. The 
e 


th 
[N tract at $615, making a total of $1,104.10, or $10 per acre. The 
ings of itted herewit This land is required 
furnish essential firing points as a part of the target range for ficld 
artillery authorized to be purchased near Tobyhanna, Pa. 

Now, you see it cost over $1,100; but the department, report- 
ing further, says: 

2. There remains an unexpended balance of $494.70 from the appro- 
riation for the purchase of the above-mentioned range. From this sum 
t is necessary to pay $103.02 for expenses pertaining to the purchase of 

another tract, leaving $391.68 available to satisfy the value of the 
two tracts first mentioned a: upon condemnation. ere is, there- 
fore, required the sum of $712.42 to meet the actual payment. Addi- 
tional expenses will be in in connection with abstracts and 
recording the titles, and it ts requested that, if practicable, an appro- 
priation of $800 be secured to meet this need. 

Mr. President, that is what the $800 appropriation is. It is 
based upon an actual condition. It seemed to the committee 
that that is what we ought to do. As a matter of fact, every- 
thing in the substitute which has been proposed for the House 
provision affecting the National Guard has been acted upon by 
the committee in accordance with the recommendations of the 
division having charge of that branch of the Army, 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, somebody also ap- 
peared before the House committee and made an argument before 
that committee which induced that committee to include this 
item that reads like a very sensible provision; that is: 


Ranges for Field Artiller: 


of other arms to be 
ry departments, and to 
the expenses incident to locating and acquiring title thereto, 
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Not necessarily what the Senator from Oregon was reading 
about—Tobyhanna, Pa.—but doubtless some other places—places 
very much needed, wherever they might be, I imagine. I do not 
believe that there has been in any degree a proper preparation 
for the assembly of soldiers in such numbers.as would be 
requisite for anything like a modern war, I do not believe there 
are proper places ready here in the East where men could gather 
together anywhere near the eastern seaboard in numbers sufi- 
cient to repel an actual invasion by a first-class power; that any 
such places have been prepared or purchased, or the very begin- 
ning of proper sanitary preparations made for the making of 
such camps. 

Mr, President, we ought to have one of these camps every two 
or three hundred miles along our coast, connected by good roads 
with the coasts which they have to defend and with other mili- 
tary points of importance. To commence in this bill as the Sen- 
ate committee now proposes to cut out one of the very first pro- 
visions for camps of the kind, for a reasonable preparation, for 
the being ready to assemble in a proper, healthy, sanitary, well- 
provided spot of great forces of men, and to get ready to do this 
in localities where there is room, where they can learn to shoot 
their weapons—to cut that out of this bill under these circum- 
stances is a reaction against preparedness by the Senator from 
Oregon. He was against giving enough rifles to the men a little 
while ago; then he had a powerful patriotic impulse and was 
all right on the machine-gun matter. Now he has reacted again, 
and will not give them a place to meet together where they 
can learn to use the weapons of modern warfare. The bill does 
not run along smoothly; it does not provide a great system; it 
has a hump here and a hollow there. l 

I do not see why we can not provide somewhere in this bill 
enough money for the purchase of these places. I do not know 
where milltary authorities would locate them. They might be 
located at any place from Maine to Florida, or they might be 
on the Gulf—probably they could not be located on the Gulf, 
because the provision says that they must be located “ within the 
eastern and western military departments,” but they could be 
located almost any place in the eastern portion of the United 
States. Wherever they might be located, they certainly ought 
to be provided for by Congress. 

Mr. President, of all the primary steps in the direction of 
preparation, first comes providing the rifles for the soldiers, and 
next the camping and training places where they can get used 
to handling and firing all modern weapons. How the Senator 
can be unwilling to provide for an adequate number of rifles 
and also be unwilling to provide camping places where the men 
and officers can learn the use of weapons, and all that appertains 
to discipline and equipment is incomprehensible from the stand- 
point of genuine preparation for the defense of the country. 

Mr. JONES Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator from 
Oregon a question. This provision stipulates that these ranges 
“are to be located within the eastern and western military 
departments.“ What part of the country does that cover? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that that 
language is really broader than there is any necessity for, as 
the appropriation is made to round out a range the department 
now controls in Pennsylvania; that is all. 

Mr. JONES. Then it is merely intended to cover a place in 
Pennsylvania where troops can be trained in the use of machine 
guns, and so forth? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. At Tobyhanna, Pa. 
ment concerning it into the Record a while ago. 

Mr. JONES. I supposed this was a general proposition; and 
I wondered how far $800 would go on the Pacific coast, along the 
Guif, and in other sections of the country in the purchase of 
land to be used for training men in the use of machine guns. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, There is another thing, let me say to 
the Senator. There are quite a number of States that have 
offered to donate fands to the Government for this purpose. I 
think Tennessee has offered 5,000 acres, There was also a p 
sition made to the Government for the use of all the land it 
wanted in Klamath County, Oreg.; and there are a number of 
places on the public domain in Wyoming and in the other Middle 
and Western States where the Government has all the land it 
wants. 

Mr. WARREN. The General Government has in Wyoming 
64,000 acres of Jand in one solid tract, esptcially adapted for the 
training of the militia and other troops, including a range for 
artillery and small-arms practice. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, That is correct. Let me say also that, 
as the Senator knows, in a number of the Western States the 
National Guard have rifle ranges. The House provision con- 
templated places for general mobilization—one for the eastern 
and one for the western military division—but in view of the 
fact that there were people who were willing to donate lands 


I read a state- 
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to the Government, and in view of the further fact that there 
are numerous places where the Government owns lands which 
it could utilize for these purposes, the committee did not think 
it wise or proper to make large appropriations for the purchase 
of the land. 

Mr. JONES. Does not the Senator think, then, that this 
language ought to be changed so as to indicate that this money 
is to be used in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The estimates of the department show 
exactly what the amount is for, but, if the Senator wants to 
limit it, I have no objection at all. ‘ 

Mr. JONES. It does not really make any difference to me; 
but anybody who would take the provision and read it would 
think that it was general in character and applied to the whole 
country. Of course, if the real purpose is to acquire certain 
lands in a certain locality, then we can understand why proba- 
bly $800 would be sufficient. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I should like to 
ask the Senator from Oregon one additional question. Is he 
willing to state here on the floor that by the use of this general 
Ianguage in the House provision, “to be located within the 
eastern and western military departments,” the House meant to 
limit the purchases to Tobyhanna, Pa.? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, I do not claim any such thing, 
Mr. President. If the Senator listened to me, he will re- 
member that I read exactly what the War Department stated 
about it. The House evidently had in mind the mobilization 
of troops for maneuvers in the eastern and western departments, 

and to secure a range that would be big enough for that purpose. 
The language in the proposed Senate amendment is broader, 
perhaps, than there is any necessity for, and it might be limited 
to Tobyhanna, Pa., for that is all the money will be spent for. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Now, Mr. President, we understand 
this thing perfectly. It was not that the House committee, 
having in mind Tobyhanna, Pa., used language to describe the 
eastern half of the United States, and that they were $292,000 
out of the way in estimating the value of the small acreage 
there, but it was a very much larger and different idea. The 
House committee had a large thought in mind; they wanted 
to get places here in the East or in the West where troops 
could be assembled; they were making provision for the very 
beginning of preparedness. 

I do not know what State they had in mind, whether the 
beautiful hilly country of Connecticut or some portion of New 
York or Pennsylvania or Virginia or Ohio or Kentucky ; but what- 
ever places they had in view they certainly had a fundamental 
thought in mind, namely, to acquire places where the troops could 
get together, places where water was healthful, places where 
there were the requisite facilities. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, does the Senator allude to the 
House language on page 88? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. The Senate provision is on page 87. 
The House provision is at the bottom of page 80; but that has 
been stricken out by the Senate committee and it has been in- 
serted by the committee at the top of page 87, the only difference 
in the world being in the amount of money appropriated. All that 
significant prelude ends with an appropriation of $800 in the 
amendment of the Senate committee. 

Mr. WARREN. I thought the Senator might be alluding to 
an item of $300,000, which in different language is reinstated by 
the Senate committee on page 89. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. That appears to be for something en- 
tirely different ; it appears to be for rifle ranges, and so forth. 

Mr. WARREN. It is to provide for the same general purposes. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. It might be very wise to combine those 
two; but I imagine that the rifle ranges, if they are going to be 
of any service to the country, will have to be scattered around 
so that they can be availed of by the people at large for learning 
the art of rifle shooting; but the reservations which the House 
proposed to authorize were larger tracts, where troops might be 
gathered together, disciplined generally, and trained in the use 
of artillery and rapid-fire guns, as well as in the use of the 
rifle. These camps and artillery ranges are the very basis of 
the proper development of the militia, or the Regular Army, 
either. 

Why, Mr. President, we will never do anything in this country 
until we mobilize the whole business every summer. This ex- 
perience we are just having is invaluable, if we open our 
minds and see what it means. All of these omissions and lack 
of promptness could be avoided by practice in doing well the 
thing that has been attempted this summer; and to have places 
at which to gather these men together is essential for anything 
like annual mobilization, 

Annual mobilization is the basis of the whole Swiss system. 
There are two great features to that system. One is to train 


every man for 60 or 90 days when he gets to a certain age and 

passes the physical examination. That gets half the popula- 

tion; and after that, every year for 10 days those men are 

marched out again, and all are looked over, inspected, and 

drilled, and every horse and every man and every gun has to 

v there in good shape and in good condition, and promptly. 
ere. 

Mr. President, just to do that one thing, to provide for annual 
mobilization, would be worth more to the country than all of 
the appropriations that we are making here for the other propo- 
sitions in this bill—to know where every man and gun is, and 
where the ammunition for every gun is, and yearly to have all 
our forces -come out smoothly, completely, and promptly. 
The letter of Gen. Sadler that I read from yesterday said that 
when Gen. Wood called up Gen. Sadler over the telephone and 
said they must have these New Jersey regiments of Infantry and 
some Cavalry and guns on the Mexican frontier in a hurry, 
and appealed to Gen. Sadler to help out on the situation, the 
adjutant general of New Jersey had to furnish out of the State’s 
property in their armories the 300 rounds of ammunition which 
were desired to go with the men. 

There has been a fall-down in the recent mobilization, from 
the standpoint of the central administration, not from the 
standpoint of the National Guard; and we will never prevent its 
occurring again unless we make that central administration 
operate every year in the open light of day, and do the thing 
over every year. If you keep on doing that annually, after a 
while there will be developed in this country the business talent 
and military capacity to mobilize troops in a hurry. If you do 
not do that annually our whole military system will be a 
muddle when we most need speed. 

Mr. President, the very beginning of that process is to get 
places at which to bring the men together. This proposition 
here to appropriate $300,000 for the purchase of tracts of land 
Somewhere is one of the most important provisions in this 
whole bill, and it will be worth more to the American people 
than almost any other phase of it. I certainly hope it will not 
be struck out here or minimized to a few acres at Tobyhanna. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the chairman of the committee 
suggested a while ago that a good many different localities had 
offered to donate to the Government lands on which to hold 
maneuvers and to mobilize the National Guard, and so forth. 
Is there any law under which the Government can accept these 
donations now? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is a provision in this bill that 
authorizes it. 

Mr JONES. There is a provision in the present bill? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JONES. I ask the chairman because I know he has given 
these matters careful attention. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, There is a provision in this bill that 
authorizes the acceptance of a donation; and then I think it 
usually comes in the form of a special bill for that purpose. 

Mr. JONES. I know it usually comes in the form of a special 
bill, but it may be desirable to secure these sites when Congress 
is not in session, and I wondered whether there was any pro- 
vision made in this,bill, or whether there is any provision in 
existing law, under which these donations can be accepted. If 
there is not, different localities may be prepared to offer dona- 
tions, and we are making no provision for these mobilization 
sites and camps. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Secretary of War is of the opin- 
ion that we can not accept donations from individuals without 
authority of Congress. 

Mr. JONES. That is what I understood. 

Mr. WARREN. That is a general statute; but they can ac- 
cept them, of course, for a nominal figure. For instance, when 
these thoroughbred horses were brought over here, very ex- 
pensive horses, and presented to the Government, or offered, the 
Government took them at the lowest price which they were pay- 
ing for the cheapest horses. But in order to take lands, I should 
say there would have to be special legislation. 

Mr. JONES. Yes. So there is no provision for acquiring or 
getting these mobilization sites in this law or any other law that 
we have? Is that correct? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; that is right. If the Senator 
will look on page 9, there is a provision there, in line 17, au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to accept for the United States, 
from any citizen, donation of a tract or tracts of land suitable 
for certain purposes. 

Mr. JONES. Yes. That is for a particular purpose. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It may be that that is not broad 
enough, but it could be broadened so as to authorize the accept- 
ance of any land. But aside from that, as the Senator knows, 
the Government owns so much land in the West that could be 
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utilized for those purposes that it did not seem wise to make an 
extensive appropriation for that purpose. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; but while the Government may own con- 
siderable land, there may not be much of it that is suitable for 
mobilization purposes. You have to have certain facilities in 
connection with it. 

For instance, maneuvers have been held in the State of Wash- 
ington for several years. The militia of some of the different 
States of the Northwest, I think, have been gathered there, 
They have not gone out on Government lands. They have not 
gone out on public lands. They have gone out to what is 
considered a very desirable location for purposes of that kind, 
near American Lake, near Tacoma. The Government has to 
pay a certain amount for rent or for damages done to these 
lands, and this place has been very highly recommended, I 
understand, by the Government officers as very suitable for 
maneuvering and mobilization purposes. They have good water 
facilities there; they have a good terrain; and they have good 
transportation facilities, and all that sort of thing. 

I do not know of any public lands in our State that might 
be suitable for purposes of this kind; and it seems to me that 
there ought to be some authority given similar to that on 
page 9, I believe it is, to which the Senator has called my atten- 
tion, under which, if, in the judgment of the War Department, 
suitable sites are offered by any locality for mobilization pur- 
poses or maneuver purposes, they would have authority to 
accept them. 

Of course, we have to depend very greatly on the judgment 
of the War Department with reference to matters of this kind; 
and so, as you have provided here for the acceptance of aviation 
fields and remount stations, it seems to me it would have been 
wise if the committee had gone a little further. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the Senator will read a little fur- 
ther, he will see that it provides that the deeds shall stipulate 
that the property may be used “for any other service of the 
United States which may hereafter appear desirable.” 

Mr. JONES. Yes; but the primary purpose of this donation 
is, as it says: 

A donation of a tract or tracts of land suitable and desirable, in his 
judgment, for the purposes of an aviation field and remount station. 

What is meant by a “remount station?” I have to get infor- 
mation from the chairman of the committee about these things, 
because I do not know what they signify. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They have remount stations for the 
breeding of cavalry horses and training them. That is what 
that means. 

Mr. JONES. I supposed that had something to do with an 
aviation field, from the connection in which it is used here. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Possibly. If the horses are anything 
like those we have out West, it means getting in the air occa- 
sionally. 

Mr. JONES. That is the specific purpose for which these 
donations can be accepted—an aviation fleld or a remount sta- 
tion. Then they can put in the terms of the donation authority 
to use the property donated “ for any other service of the United 
States which may hereafter appear desirable.” 

I do not take it that the Secretary of War, under that, could 
accept a mobilization field or maneuver field, or anything of 
that sort. I think he ought to be given authority to do it. I 
do think that if we are going to make the National Guard effec- 
tive, we ought to provide places, either on public lands or some- 
where else, where they may have their annual mobilization, 
where they can be trained not only in the use of field artillery 
but also in the use of other arms, and in training and drilling 
and all that sort of thing. 

In connection with this particular provision, I think I shall 
offer an amendment, in line 6, after the word “ departments,” 
to put in the words “in the State of Pennsylvania.” That 
indicates where this money is to be used, in accordance with 
what the Senator has just stated. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection to that amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Washington to the amendment of the com- 
mittee, which the Secretary will state. 

The SECRETARY. After the word “department,” in line 6, 
page 87, it is proposed to insert the words “in the State of 
Pennsylvania.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I move to strike out 
of this amendment offered by the committee—which involves a 
great many items, running over a number of pages, but is 
being considered as a whole—lines 1 to 8, inclusive, on page 87, 
which leave lines 16 to 23, inclusive, on page 80 of the bill, to 
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stand unchanged as the bill came from the House. I should 
like a vote on this proposition. If the Senator does not feel like 
having a quorum asked for now, we can let this matter go over. 
I will leaye that to the chairman of the committee. Otherwise, 
I will suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me say to the Senator that it is 
immaterial to me what the Senate does with these items, and 
the Senator can pursue his own course about that. I should 
like to get the bill finished to-night. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hardwick Overman Sterling 
Bankhead Husting Page Stene 
Beckham James Penrose Thomas 
Korah Johnson. S. Dak. Phelan Thompson 
Brady Jones Pittman Tillman 
Brandegee Kenyon Poindexter ‘Townsend 
Broussard ern Pomerene Underwood 
Bryan La Follette Ransdell Vardaman 
Chamberlain ane Wadsworth 
Culberson Lee, Md. Saulsbury Warren 
Cummins odge Shafroth Weeks 
Curtis McCumber Sheppard Williams 
Dillingham Martine, N. J. Simmons Works 

du Font Newlands Smith, Ariz, 

Fletcher Norris Smith, Md. 

Gallinger O'Gorman Smoot 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-one Senators have answered 
to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I will withdraw. that 
amendment as offered, and simply move to strike out “$800” in 
the Senate committee’s amendment, on line 8, and insert 
“ $300,000 ” in place of it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 87, in the committee amendment, 
on line 8, it is proposed to strike out “$800” and to insert in 
lieu thereof “ $300,000.” 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I want to say to the 
Senate that that simply restores the language of the House bill 
as it came over on this question of purchasing places for artillery 
to practice and for troops to gather together, somewhere in 
the eastern or western departments of the military division of 
the United States—I do not know where. But it is a mighty 
good beginning, and it certainly ought to be left in this bill. 

If we mean anything in the nature of preparedness, we must 
have the troops get together and learn to use artillery and learn 
to use the other weapons that are being so extensively furnished 
by this legislation. It is one of the most remarkable propositions 
in the world that all this money should be spent for ammunition 
and for weapons and that there should not be suitable places 
well prepared ready for the men to learn how to use them. 

Mr. JONES. I wish to state to the Senator that with the 
amendment adopted a moment ago this is confined to the State 
of Pennsylvania, and there would be no need of $300,000 for 
that purpose. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I think the Senator is right. The idea 
I had in mind was to strike out the Senate committee amend- 
ment and put back the House provision. I would move, then, 
to strike out the words alluding to the special portion of Penn- 
Sylvania and put in “ $300,000” in lieu of “$800,” making it a 
general proposition instead of a local proposition. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have been listening to the Senator from 
Maryland talking about the desirability of having an annual 
mobilization. Does the Senator refer to the Regular Army or to 
the National Guard by the use of that term? I did not clearly 
understand him, 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I would suggest an annual mobiliza- 
tion of the whole force. I think the Regular Army needs mobiliz- 
ing just as much as the National Guard. It is a question of 
business efficiency in getting these people out and getting them 
into positions where they can be used as troops. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I was somewhat confused about it, be- 
cause the Senator, as I understood him, had based the desirability 
of haying this mobilization upon the statement that the present 
mobilization of the National Guard had shown certain defects of 
central authority in administration, and therefore the National 
Guard ought to be mobilized every year, so that by practice they 
could learn to mobilize quickly. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. If the Senator will permit me a sugges- 
tion, I will say that this portion of the bill applies to all United 
States troops. In addition to the defects of the central authority 
as to mobilization that we have seen lately there were glaring in- 
stances of the same defects when a small portion of the Regular 
Army only was mobilized a year or two ago. 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator thinks, then, the defects in 
mobilizing the Regular troops are just as glaring as they are in 
mobilizing the National Guard? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. In slowness, to say the least. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Does the Senator think there would be 
any authority under the Constitution as it stands now to order a 
mobilization of the National Guard for training and practice 
annually? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. It is my belief that the President has 
that power. I think there is also special provision in the act 
of June 8, and I do not think there is the slightest occasion for 
doubt on that question. Moreover, under the oath these men have 
taken as officers and as enlisted men the authority is in the 
President. It is in the President also under the general and ex- 
tremely broad provisions of the Constitution with reference to 
that power of Congress over the organizing, arming, and disci- 
plining of the Organized Militia of the United States. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I entirely disagree with the Senator to 
the authority of the President to order the various State 
militias into an annual mobilization. I think his authority is 
limited under the Constitution to calling the militia into the 
service of the United States simply for the purpose of repelling 
invasion or suppressing insurrection or enforcing the laws of 
the United States, 

But, irrespective of that, I should think it would be a good 
thing if it were possible to have the various State militia which 
compose the so-called National Guard to have some mobiliza- 
tion, so far as it could possibly be done, even if it was in their 
own States. 

Mr. President, if I may have the attention of the chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs for a minute, I should 
like to ask him a question. I should like to ask the chairman 
if there has been any suggestion by the War Department that 
there should be any attempt made to have an annual mobiliza- 
tion of the National Guard? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, yes; and $1,000,000 is appropri- 
ated in this bill for it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. What was the estimate of the expendi- 
ture of that for a year? Is that an annual expense of $1,000,000? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; some years it has been more. 
But they thought that $1,000,000 would be enough this year, 
because some of the National Guard which usually go into camp 
are on the frontier. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Does this contemplate mobilizing them 
in one section of the country, in one large field, so to speak, 
or in their several States? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No. If the Senator will refer to 
page 83, it is mobilization in conformity with the law as it is 
now on the statute books in the places where it has been usual 
to mobilize them. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But the Senator from Maryland, I 
thought, contemplated mobilizing them in one central place, 
and he wanted a large field prepared for that purpose. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Not at ail. Under no consideration 
would that be necessary. You might as well say that the whole 
of Switzerland's 250,000 men should be mobilized in one can- 
ton. Switzerland mobilizes her army for military purposes, for 
the general defense and common welfare, and she does not 
put them in any particular place, but puts them in all places 
where they would be open to inspection, where their discipline 
could be improved, and where they would be ready for the 
service of the country if occasion called. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Do I understand the chairman of the 
committee to say that this is to be offered free to the Govern- 
ment and the $800 is simply an expense covering the title? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; the Government has already ac- 
quired this title, but they have some money unexpended and 
they want to acquire a little further. So taking what they 
have unexpended and the slight increase, making $800, to secure 
this they will be able tc finish out the range they have there now. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Why should $300,000 be appropriated if 
$800 will be enough for this purpose? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I hope very much that 
the item contained in the bill as passed by the House may be 
retained. It is not a question of National Guard or Regulars 
or Federal Volunteers if such should be called for, but if the 
troops of the United States under whatever denomination were 
called upon to mobilize in any portion of the United States ex- 
cept in the Southwest where they are now mobilized there 
would be no place for them. If mobilization was ordered for 
military purposes anywhere on the Atlantic coast the Govern- 
ment has in control no property whatsoever which can take 
eare of one division of troops. 

I think, Mr. President, when we consider the training of the 
Army we should learn to speak and think in terms of divisions. 
It has been the policy of the War Department to subdivide, 


geographically, the United States into division distric‘s, so to 
speak. For instance, the troops stationed in the New England 
States are assumed to constitute a tactical division. There is 
no point in the New England States where a division of troops 
can be concentrated and taken care of. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I know so little about military affairs 
that perhaps I will show my ignorance in the suggestion I am 
about to make. There is a magnificent property in New Hamp- 
shire just across the line from Massachusetts which some years 
age was purchased for race-track purposes and has been aban- 
doned. I can not state how many acres of land there are, but I 
judge considerably more than a hundred acres, and possibly 
five times that amount. The owner of the property is willirg 
to give the use of it if not the actual title to the property to the 
Government. I have called the attention of the department to 
the matter twice or three times, but have received rather an 
evasive answer to the effect that they will look into it and 
decide the matter later on, 

Would it be desirable, in the Senator’s opinion, for the Gov- 
ernment to accept that donation if it can be done legally, and 
provided the area is sufficiently large for the purposes of the 
Government? I presume it could be done by the payment of a 
dollar, if it could not be done without any money consideration, 
Would it not be desirable for the Government to accept that 
land for mobilization purposes? Perhaps the Senator knows 
about where it is—just across the Massachusetts line in New 
Hampshire, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In reply to the Senator from New 
Hampshire, let me say that my opinion is not at all authorita- 
tive, but 100 acres of land, of course, is infinitesimal in com- 
parison to the area needed for a division of troops. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There doubtless are more than 100 acres, 
but I am not certain as to the area; but it is a large tract. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is a matter upon which Congress can 
scarcely legislate in detail. I do think, however, Mr. President, 
that the Secretary of War or the appropriate authorities should 
be authorized very clearly under the statute to accept donations 
of land. I would not advise the acceptance of donations of land 
under such circumstances that no additional land in that vicin- 
ity could be purchased. By the acceptance of donations and by 
the exercise of the authority given to acquire by purchase a 
sufficient amount of land for the use of a division of troops 
suitable mobilization grounds may be acquired. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

nom WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Massachu- 
se 

Mr. WEEKS. I would suggest to the Senator from New 
Hampshire and the Senator from New York that if the owner 
of property of that kind makes a formal offer of it, and it may 
under conditions be useful to the Government, undoubtedly 
legislation will be forthcoming to accept it. Mr. Thomas For- 
tune Ryan has an estate in Virginia of 3,000 acres, which he 
one. just offered to the Government, and it is accepted in this 


Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator from New York will per- 
mit me, I will ask the Senator from Massachusetts if he has 
aay, 5 as to the area comprised in that property in 

alem 

Mr. WEEKS. I have never been there, but I should say very 
much more than 100 acres. Of course 100 acres are not suffi- 
cient for a division of troops, but it is in a territory where a 
great amount of land could be purchased at very little cost if 
that is not sufficient for the purpose. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ought to know with more definiteness 
about it, and will ascertain the facts definitely over the tele- 
phone and put it in the Recorp before the debate closes. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yieid to the Senator from Idaho, 

Mr. BRADY. Along the line of the remarks of the Senator 
from New Hampshire, I will say to the Senator from New York 
that we have provided in this bill for just such a donation as 
the Senator from New Hampshire suggests, and with the Sena- 
tor’s permission I will read that section. It is on page 9, begin- 
ning at line 17, and is as follows: 

The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to accept for the United 
States from any citizen of the United States a donation of a tract or 
tracts of land suitable and desirable in his judgment for the = 
of an aviation field and remount station, the terms of the donation also 
to authorize the use of the property donated for any other service of 
the United States which may hereafter appear desirable. 

I think that covers the ground very thoroughly and com- 
pletely. I believe the suggestion made by the Senator from New 
York will be applicable to this provision, and we should provide 
for such an amount as he suggests. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, it is evident from the 
language of the bill the Senator from Idaho has just read that 
that paragraph refers to some special offer that has been made 
to the Government, because, apparently, its primary object is 
to accept a piece of land suitable for aviation and remount pur- 

Of course the Government necessarily would insist upon 
reserving the right, after taking the land as a gift, to use it for 
any other military purpose. It is evident that if that particular 
piece of land is acquired by gift, it will be used primarily for 
remount purposes and aviation purposes. 

I have no objection, Mr. President, to the Government using 
its own lands for any military purpose. If that particular piece 
of land could be used for the concentration of large numbers of 
troops, then it has a value far exceeding its value as an aviation 
field or a remount station; but the question is, Shall the Gov- 
ernment of the United States acquire and have absolute control 
over a requisite number of mobilization camp grounds perma- 
nently equipped with every military facility at various strategic 
points in the United States? I would never advocate that the 
Congress should specify where these camps shall be located, be- 
eause I do not believe that we here in the Senate or in the other 
House are competent to say where they should be located from 
a military standpoint. 5 

This bill does go far enough to authorize the acceptance of a 
gift, but when it attempts to go further, as the House did at- 
tempt to go, with a comparatively small appropriation of $300,000 
with which to purchase land, the Senate committee cut it out. 
So we are confined solely to what some citizen gives us, 

Mr. BRADY. The Senator is quite correct in his statement 
that this is intended to enable us to receive a specific piece of 
land, but it was the intent of the committee to try to make it 
cover a larger field, and if it does not cover that field properly 
I should be very willing to change it so that it would cover the 
entire field suggested by the Senator. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, Mr. President, I think the 
Secretary of War should be authorized to accept a gift of land 
for any military purpose of the United States, but we can not 
sit here and depend upon gifts. The Government should go 
out, in my humble judgment, and acquire the necessary property. 
I assume, without any intimate knowledge of the military sys- 
tem of nations abroad, that practically every European Govern- 
ment has under its absolute control the requisite mobilization 
facilities, I know England has Aldershot, where she can con- 
centrate her troops, where there are permanent storehouses in 
which are placed the nonperishable portion of the ration and 
those parts of the military- supplies which should be kept on 
hand. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRADY. I do not want the Senator to misunderstand 
me. I am heartily in accord with his views on this subject. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The question of mobilization camps is 
n pretty complicated one. There are a great many elements 
in it. There is that of transportation. Presumably they should 
be located reasonably near great trunk-line railways, and 
that element should be in combination with the strategic ele- 
ment. It is not contended that the entire Army of the United 
States shall be concentrated in one camp, but facilities should 
be created at which the divisions of the Army could be con- 
contrated. 

The delay contingent upon the lack of facilities at mobiliza- 
tion camps is something enormous. The mere fact that there 
is not a mobilization camp in the United States where there 
are properly and permanently constructed loading platforms on 
railroad sidings means hours and days of delay in loading and 
unloading troops and equipment. 

Some day, whether as the result of the initiative in this bill 
or by the action of some future Congress, I am certain that 
the proposal that permanent mobilization camps shall be estab- 
lished under Federal control at strategic points throughout 
the United States will be accepted and will be put into effect; 
for until we have them, we are comparatively helpless in 
certain seasons of the year. If we were asked to mobilize a 
division of troops—20,000 to 23,000 men—in New England in 
the middle of January, we would be up against a very serious 
situation. It is comparatively easy in summer to go out and 
rent a thousand acres, but in the middle of the winter the water 
supply of those troops must be protected from frost, and in such 
a mobilization camp you should have the water supply organized 
upon a permanent basis, ready at any time of the year to 
meet the requirements of the men and horses and mules that 
may be sent there to meet some emergency. 

The item as contained In the House bill, in my humble judg- 
ment, is exceedingly small, $300,000, but it will enable the Sec- 
retary of War, perhaps, to commence the solution of this problem. 


I think at a later time it might be well for us to consider passing 
a resolution, if the Senate should see fit, requesting the Secre- 
tary of War or the General Staff to report to Congress as to 
what is needed in this respect, so that Congress may have some 
conception of the situation. 

We have seen all over the United States the abuse incident to 
the failure to abandon Army posts where they are not needed, 
and certainly Congress in the future will need the expert advice 
of men in the War Department to show it where these should 
be placed. For one, I hope that this Congress will not be con- 
fined solely to quieting title to a few acres at Tobyhanna, Pa.; 
that something over and above that will be done, as it is evident 
the House intended should be done when they provided an appro- 
priation of $300,000 for this purpose, 

Once more let me repeat that this is not a question of the 
National Guard as such; it is not a question of the Regular Army 
as such or of Federal Volunteers, if they should be called for; 
or of men who might have been enlisted under section 56, had it 
passed Congress; it is a question for us to consider with reference 
to the armies of the United States whenever and however they 
are created or recruited. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
New York sits down, I desire to say that I have just ascertained 
from the Secretary of War that the proposition to which I called 
his attention involved a tract of land of at least 500 acres in 
extent; so that while that may be inadequate for the purpose 
which the Senator has in view, yet I think it ought to be con- 
sidered valuable for the Government. 5 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Itis certainly a valuable consideration. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, as to the proposal sug- 
gested by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], 
he stated that he was not sure whether or not it was a proposal 
to sell the fee or to give the Government the use of the land, 
I do not know whether or not he knows about that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In the first place, the owner of the land, 
who is a very wealthy citizen of Massachusetts, I believe, sug- 
gested to me, through Mr. Shillaber, of New York, that the land 
would be donated if the Government would accept it; but sub- 
sequently Mr. Shillaber said that after further considering the 
matter, the owner thought that perhaps it might be better to 
submit a proposition that the Government should have posses- 
sion of it for perhaps an unlimited time, without an actual 
donation, I think, however, the 1and would be donated if the 
Government should express a desire to secure it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, of course I should not 
think that the Government ought to accept for this kind of a 
permanent purpose a mere tenure, because any land to be used 
on which to concentrate troops at all seasons of the year, in 
order to be a success, I think, would require so much perma- 
nent expenditure upon it in the way of buildings, and possibly 
of artesian wells or piping and water supply arrangements, 
which would have to be permanent to protect it from frost, that 
the Government would have to have the absolute fee title to be 
justified in accepting it. However that may be, the language 
on page 80, to wit, the House provision, does not seem to me to 
contemplate a concentration or mobilzation camp. I am merely 
going to read it as it is—only a few lines—from line 16 to line 
23, inclusive. It is as follows: 

Ranges for Field Artillery target practice: For the acquisition by 
3 of condemnation of the necessary land for suitable ranges 
‘or Field Artillery target practice, the land to be of such general char- 
acter as to permit of use for instruction of troops of other arms to be 


located within the eastern and western military departments, and to 
esha boo the expenses incident to locating and acquiring title thereto, 


That clearly does not contemplate anything except the acqui- 
sition of land for suitable ranges “ for Field Artillery target prac- 
tice, the land to be of such general character to permit of use 
for instruction of troops of other arms.” 

I agree entirely with Senators who have advocated the acqui- 
sition by the Government of several large tracts of land for 
mobilization and instruction purposes of troops. I think it 
would be well to incorporate in this bill a provision authorizing 
the department to accept any such land as might be tendered 
to it in any part of the country for those purposes, 

I think, however, the acquisition of several of these large 
tracts of land located in proper portions of the country with a 
view of the possibility of rapid mobilization, railroad transpor- 
tation, proper climate at different seasons of the year, and so 
forth, would involve a certain amount of preliminary investi- 
gation. If a general provision were put into the bill authorizing 
the department to accept everything that was offered to it, there 
might be tendered a great deal of land in different parts of the 
country upon condition that it was to be used for military camps, 
and I think the department would be somewhat embarrassed, 
without any congressional instruction at all, to know upon 
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what conditions it could accept these different tracts of land. 
There would be many people who would be yery glad to give 
large tracts of land to the Government for the purpose of having 
large numbers of troops brought to their section of the country 
each year near their other property, which might make it much 
more valuable, and who would tender it conditionally that it 
should be used for military purposes. 

I have nothing myself to suggest in the way of a concrete 
amendment, but I do think that the acquisition of land for sev- 
eral of these large camps, suitably located, is absolutely essen- 
tial to the proper development of an army. I think probably 
whatever the Senate may pass, whether it agrees to the commit- 
tee amendment or not, the conferees, after consultation with the 
War Department, would be in a better position to frame the 
exact language of an amendment and to estimate the amount 
required than we could here on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs offered through the chairman a series of amend- 
ments just now which propose to strike out a number of House 
provisions, commencing on page 74 of the bill and running down 
to the bottom of page 80. We commenced with the last item, 
namely, on page 80. The Senator from Washington offered an 
amendment to the proposed amendment by the Senate commit- 
tee, as it appears at the top of page 87, to insert, after the words 
“military departments,” the words “ within the State of Penn- 
sylvania.” That created a very confused condition in the amend- 
ment, In the first place, it starts out with the language “ Ranges 
for field artillery target practice.” Those ranges are thus to be 
within the eastern and western military departments and within 
the State of Pennsylvania, which is a physical impossibility. 
Under such circumstances, I think in order to get this matter 
straightened out that we had better reconsider the vote by 
which the portion of the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Washington was agreed to, and I withdraw my previous 
amendment and move that we reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment to the amendment to insert within the State of 
Pennsylvania " was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Maryland to reconsider the vote whereby the 
amendment to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Washington was adopted, which will be stated by the Secre- 


The Secrerary. On page 87, line 6, after the word“ depart- 
ments” in the amendment of the committee, the words “in the 
State of Pennsylvania” were inserted. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, we now commence de 
novo with the whole proposition, and I should like to ask for 
a separate vote on certain of these many items. The first item 
on which I will ask for a separate vote is the proposition of the 
Senate committee to strike out, on page 80, lines 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21, 22, and 23 of the House bill. The proposition of the 
Senate committee is to strike out and insert a series of amend- 
ments, and I therefore commence with the item striking out 
the lines I have indicated, on page 80, and ask for a vote on 
that item. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I make the point of order that the 
amendment reported by the committee is not divisible, but is 
one amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the 
Senate committee proposes to strike out, beginning with line 
6, on page 74, down to line 3. on page 82, and to insert in lieu 
thereof the language from line 4, on page 82, to line 11, on page 
88. That is the understanding of the Chair. That is a ques- 
tion of striking out and inserting, and, under the rule of the 
Senate, the portion to be stricken out may be amended and the 
portion to be inserted may be amended, the portion to be 
stricken out first being subject to amendment; but the Chair 
does not believe that the portion to be stricken out can be sub- 
divided and separate votes had upon the questions involved. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Then, Mr. President, we can get at 
it in another way, although the ruling of the Chair makes it 
a little bit awkward. There are a great many separate items 
of appropriations as to which the Senate committee differs with 
the House, but has simply lumped its differences and made one 
mighty stab at the House bill. Of course, I can move to amend 
the Senate committee amendment striking out lines 16 to 23, 
on page 80, by reinserting the House text, but that is a very 
awkward way of getting at it. However, I am perfectly willing 
to get at it in that way if the Chair so rules. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is not responsible for 
the manner in which the committee brings in the bill. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Therefore I move to amend the first 
amendment of the committee, which is to strike out, on page 80, 
down to line 23, by omitting from the part to be stricken out 


lines 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, and 23 on page 80. That motion 
will bring up the question which has been just discussed and 
will bring before the Senate the question as to whether or not 
it should leave in this bill the appropriation of $300,000, which 
the Government may, in its discretion, use for establishing, say, 
two artillery ranges—one in the eastern department and one in 
the western department—suitable for field artillery target prac- 
tice and suitable for the use and instruction of troops. Of 
course, that implies places where the troops can live while being 
instructed, also railroad facilities In order to get to the point 
of instruction, and leaves it as a matter of military discretion 
with the War Department to determine where it will get these 
one or more artillery ranges. I certainly think that this is a 
very small beginning of a very essential policy, and that it 
should be left in the bill. I therefore hope that the motion to 
amend the Senate committee amendment eliminating this provi- 
sion of the House bill will carry. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, I make the same point 
of order against the motion of the Senator from Maryland that 
I made a moment ago. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maryland can 
accomplish the purpose that he wants to in a parliamentary way 
by the motion which he made some time since, namely, to strike 
out, on page 87, line 8, “ $800” and to insert $300,000.” That 
will accomplish just what the Senator from Maryland wants to 
accomplish, and will do it under the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. That is entirely satisfactory to me, 
if the Vice President so rules. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair can not entertain the 
motion of the Senator from Maryland, but must sustain the point 
of order that the Senator from Maryland can not pick out a 
part of the House text which the Senate committee has asked 
to be stricken out and leave it in the bill, but the Senator from 
Maryland can get it in the bill by offering it as an amendment 
to the Senate committee amendment. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. It so happens in this particular phase 
of the matter that, as the Senate committee only changed the 
House item by changing the appropriation, the ruling of the 
Chair would be correct ; but if the Senate committee had stricken 
out other vital matter in the House bill, I, with all due sub- 
mission, do not think the ruling of the Chair would be correct. 
However, under the circumstances, we get ñt it in just the same 
way, and I am willing, therefore, to withdraw my amendment 
and make the motion to amend the Senate committee amend- 
a on page 87, by inserting “ $300,000” in lieu of “ $800," in 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. As to that I make the point of order 
that it is not estimated for. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is overruled. 
The item was in the House bill, and there is not any doubt about 
the right to increase it. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I understand the vote whereby 
my amendment to the amendment was agreed to was simply 
reconsidered, but it has not been voted upon since its reconsid- 
eration, and in order not to embarrass the Senator from Mary- 
land in presenting his amendment I withdraw my amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question, then, is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Maryland, on page 87, 
line 8, to strike out “$800” and insert $300,000." [Putting 
the question.] The Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I ask for a division, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A division is called for. 

The amendment was rejected after a division. 

Mr. JONES. Now, Mr. President, I renew my amendment, 
after the word “ department,” in line 6, page 87, to insert the 
words “in the State of Pennsylvania.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am willing to accept that amend- 
ment, so far as I can do so. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, will the Senator per- 
mit me to suggest that he ought to strike out the words “ and 
western,” because Tobyhanna can not be in two departments? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am willing to accept that amend- 
ment. I do not care anything about that. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. The amendment I have suggested will 
come in on page 87, line 6. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 87, line 6, it is proposed to strike out 
the words “and western,” so that it will read “ eastern military 
department in the State of Pennsylvania,” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I should like to make an 
inquiry for information here, and that is as to what is included 
in a department. The language here is, “eastern and western 
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military departments.” What is included in a department? Are 
there just the two, known as the eastern and western depart- 
ments, or are there several eastern and western departments? 

Mr. WARREN. There are several—eastern, central, and 
western. The eastern department takes in the Atlantic States 
and those near it; the western, the Pacific const; and the central 
division, with Chicago as its headquarters, takes in half of the 
United States. 

Mr. STERLING, Then this would not permit of the purchase 
and condemnation of land for rifle ranges in the western depart- 
ment, if the amendment of the Senator from Washington is 
adopted? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the Senator was not 
here when it was stated that that is simply to perfect the title 
to a small tract of land in Pennsylvania; that is all. 

Mr. STERLING. That is the purpose of this amendment? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I want to give notice 
that I reserve the right to offer this amendment when the bill 
comes into the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 88, after line 11, to strike 
out: 


To establish and maintain indoor and outdoor rifle ranges for the use 
of all able-bodied males capable of prec tra) under reasonable 
tations to be prescribed by the National rd for Promotion of Ride 
Practice and approved by the Secretary of War; to der standard 
military arms and ammunition, indoor gallery rifes and ammunition, for 
the employment of labor in connection with the establishment of out- 
door and oor rifle ranges, including labor in operating targets; for 
the employment of instructors, for clerical services, for p. trophies, 
badges, and other insignia; for the transportation of employees, in- 
structors, and civilians to engage in rifle practice; for the purchase of 
materials, supplies, and services, and for expenses incidental to instruc- 
tion of citizens of the United States in 8 be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of War, to re avallable until 
expended, $300,000. 


And to insert: 


To establish and maintain indoor and outdoor rifle for the 
use of all able-bodied males capable of bearing arms, under reasonable 
regulations to be prescribed by the director of civilian markmanship 
and approved by the Secretary of War; to provide standard military 
arms and ammunition, indoor gallery rifes and ammunition; for the 
employment of labor in connection with the establishment of out- 
door and indoor rifle ranges, including labor in operating targets; for 
the employment of Instructors; for clerical services; for prizes, 
trophies, badges, and other Insignia; for the transportation of em- 
ployees, instructors, and civilians to engage in practice; for the pur- 
chase of materials, supplies, and services, and for ex ses incidental 
to instruction of citizens of the United States in mar nship, to be 
expended under the direction of the Secretary of War and to remain 
available until expended; 000: Provided, That the President be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to appoint, as director of civilian marks- 
manship, under the direction of the Secretary of War, an officer of the 
Army or of the Marine Corps, who, while serving as such, shall have 
the porary pay, and allowances of colonel in the Army. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I want to ask the chairman of 
the committee whether, under that provision, the Secretary of 
War is authorized to purchase lands for the purpose of laying 
out the ranges? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It was not intended for that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. + 

The next amendment was, on page 90, line 2, after the date 
“ 1916,” to strike out $2,000,000” and insert $4,300,000,” so as 
to make the clause read: 


To provide for the expense of maintaining, upon military reserva- 
tions or elsewhere, camps for the military instruction and training of 
such citizens as may be selected for such instruction and training, 
under such regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of War, 
and to furnish to said citizens the subsistence, transportation, and uni- 
forms authorized by the act of Congress approved June 8, 1916, 
84.300.000: Provided, That so much of this appropriation as may be 
necessary shall be available for the subsistence and transportation of 
all persons between the ages of 18 and 45 years who have attended any 
7 authorized by the Secretary of War during the calendar year 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 90, after line 8, to insert: 


For the Wee of transportation of teams authorized by the Sec- 
retary of War to participate in the national matches, $60.000: Provided, 
That this amount shall be phe eee ngs among the several States, Ter- 
ritorles, and the District o columbia, according to the distance from 
the seat of government to the place where the national matches are to 
be held: And provided further, That the governors of the States or 
Territories or the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
may designate which team or teams shall attend from their respective 
States, Territories, or District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 90, after line 19, to strike 
out: 8 

Provided, That no part of the appropriations made in this act shall 
be available for the salary or pay of any officer, manager, superin- 
tendent, foreman, or other person having charge of the work of an 
employee of the United States while making or causing to be made wit 
a stop watch, or otber time-measuring device, a time pinay of any job 
of any such employee between the starting and completion thereof, 
or of the movements of any such employee while engaged upon such 
work; nor shal) any part of the appropriations made in this act be 
available to pay any preminm or bonus or cash reward to any employee 
in addition to his regular wages, except for suggestions resulting in 
improvements or economy in the operation of any Government plant. 


Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] desires to be here when that 
amendment is taken up. I ask that it be passed over for the 
present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I want to ask the chairman of 
the committee a question with reference to lines 6, 7, 8, and 9 
of the House text on page 91. Can the Senator state what 
3 there is for a provision of that kind? It reads as 

ows: 


That no part of the Soproni made in this act shall be available 
for the sa or pay of any person hereafter, in time of 22 ap- 
3 an in the Army who is not a citizen of United 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The purpose of it is simply so that 
all the officers of the Army shall be citizens of the United States, 
so that there will not be any question about their citizenship. 

Mr. JONES. Can officers be appointed in the Army now who 
are not citizens of the United States, under the present law? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am inclined to think they can be. 

Mr. JONES. Does the Senator know whether or not we 
3 ome in the Army who are not citizens of the United 

tates 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not recall, but we have had 
them in nearly every war we ever had. We had Lafayette in 
the Revolution; we had Von Steuben. We had a great many 
men from foreign countries who served with distinction. 

Mr. JONES. Is it the intention here that in case we should 
get into war, into actual hostilities, we would not have a for- 
eigner as an officer in the Army? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. He might be a foreigner, but he would 
have to be a naturalized citizen if he was born abroad. I as- 
sume that was the purpose of the House provision. 

Mr. JONES. What is the necessity of legislation of that 
kind, especially if it applies to time of war or time of danger? 
Under it, we could not even avail ourselves of the services of a 
foreigner who might come and want to help us. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator will notice that it is 
limited to time of peace. 3 

Mr. JONES. I had not noticed that particularly; and the 
Senator suggested that in time of war we had had a great 
many officers who were not citizens who rendered valuable 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I meant to draw the distinction be- 
tween time of war and time of peace. This is only to apply 
in time of peace. 

Mr. JONES. Yes. The word “citizen” there, as I under- 
stand, applies to naturalized citizens as well as native-born 
citizens? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. In other words, when a person is invested with 
citizenship, he is on the same basis as a native-born citizen? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator thinks that is the way it ought to 
be? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I rather think so, Mr. President. We 
sympathized with the House view of it, and adopted the House 
provision with reference to that matter. 

Mr. JONES. We would not have any right, really, to make 
any distinction between persons who are citizens. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment of the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 91, after line 17, to strike 
out: 


Sec 2. That a council of executive information is hereby established. 
for the coordination of industries and resources for the national 
and welfare, to consist of the eee Woes War, the Secretary 

th of the Interior, the tary of Agriculture, 
Secretary of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor. 

Sec. 3. That the council of executive information shall nominate to 
the President. and the President shall appoint, an advi commis. 
sion, consisting of not more tban seven persons, each of whom shall 
have special knowledge of some industry, public utility, or the devel 
ment of some na resource, or be otherwise ally qualified, in 
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the opinion of the council, for the performance of the duties herein- 


after provided. The members of the advisory commission shall serve 
without compensation, but shall be allowed actual expenses of travel 
and subsistence when attending meetings of the commission or engaged 
in investigations pertaining to its activities. The advisory commis- 
sion shall hold such meetings as shall be called by the council or be 
provided by the rules and regulations adopted by the council for the 
conduct of its work. 

Sec. 4. That it shall be the duty of the council of executive informa- 
tion to supervise and direct investigations and make recommendations 
to the President and the heads of executive departments as to the loca- 
tion of railroads with reference to the frontier of the United States so 
as to render possible expeditious concentration of troops and supplies to 
points of defense; the coordination of military, industrial, and com- 
mercial p ses in the location of extensive highways and branch 
lines of railroad; the utilization of waterways; the mobilization of 
military and naval resources for defense; the increase of domestic pro- 
duction of articles and materials essential to the support of armies and 
of the people during the interruption of foreign commerce; the develop- 
ment of seagoing transportation: data as to amounts, location, method 
and means of production, and availability of military supplies; the 
giving of information to producers and manufacturers as to the class 
of supplies needed by the military and other services of the Govern- 
ment, the requirements relating thereto, and the creation of relations 
which will render possible in time of need the immediate concentration 
and utilization of the resources of the Nation. 

Src. 5. That the council of executive information shall adopt rules 
and regulations for the conduct of its work, which rules and regulations 
shall be subject to the approval of the President, and shall provide for 
the work of the advisory commission to the end that the clal knowl- 
edge of such commission may be developed by suitable investigation, 
research, and inquiry and made available in conference and report for 
the use of the council; and the council may organie subordinate bodies 
for its assistance in special investigations, either by the fae A grees 
of experts or by the creation of committees of s ally fied 
sons to serve without compensation, but to direct the investigations of 


experts so employed. 

Sec. 6. That the sum of $200,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby a — ted, out of any money in the Treasur, 
not otherwise appropriated, to be immediately available for experi- 
mental work and investigations undertaken by the council, by the 
advisory commission, or subordinate bodies, for the employment of a 
director, expert and clerical expenses and supplies, and for the neces- 
sary expenses of members of the advisory co’ on or subordinate 
bodies going to and attending mee of the commission or subordinate 
bodics. Reports shall be submitted by all subordinate bodies and by the 
advisory commission to the council, and from time to time the council 
shall report to the President or to the heads of executive departments 
upon special inquiries or subjects appropriate thereto, and an annual 
report to the Congress shall be submitted through the President, in- 
cluding as full a statement of the activities of the council and the 
agencies subordinate to it as is consistent with the public interes 
including an itemized account of the fog pet Pg e by the coun 
or authorized by it, in as full detail as the public interest will permit: 
Provided, howcver, That when deemed proper the ident ma; 
authorize, in amounts stipulated by him, unvouchered expenditures an 
report the gross sums so authorized not itemized. 


And to insert: 


Sec. 2. That a council of national defense is hereby established for 
the coordination of industries and resources for the national security 
and welfare, to consist of the Secre of State, the Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of the Navy, the Chief of Staff of the Army, an officer of 
the Navy not below the rank of captain, to be designat by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and not more six persoas to be appointed by the 
President of the United States, each of whom shall have special knowl- 
edge of some industry, public utility, or the development of some nat- 
ural resource, or be otverwise specially ualified, in the opinion of the 
President, for the performance of the duties hereinafter provided. The 
additional members of the council shall serve without compensation, 
but shall be allowed actual e of travel and subsistence when 
attending meetings of the council or engaged in investigations pertain- 
ing to its activities. The council shall hold such meet ngs as shall be 
called by it or be provided by the rules and regulations adopted by the 
council for the conduct of its work. 

That it shall be the duty of the council of national defense to supervise 
and direct investigations and e recommendations to the President 
and the heads of executive departments as to the location of railroads 
with reference to the frontier of the United States so as to render pos- 
sible expeditious concentration of troops and supplies to points of 
defense; the coordination of military, industri J pur- 
poses in the location of extensive highways and branch lines of rail- 
road; the utilization of wat S; the mobilization of military and 
naval resources for defense; the increase of domestic production of 
articles and materials essential to the support of armies and of the 
people during the interruption of foreign commerce; the 1 
of sengoing 1 data as to amounts, location, method, and 
means of production, and availability of military supplies; the giving 
of information to producers and manufacturers as to the class of sup- 
plies needed by the military and other services of the Government, the 
requirements relating thereto, and the creation of relations which will 
render possible in time of need the immediate concentration and utili- 
zation of the resources of the Nation. 

That the council of national defense shall adopt rules and la- 
tions for the conduct of its work, which rules and regulations shall be 
subject to the 1 09 of the President, and shall provide for the work 
of the council to the end that the special knowledge of such council 
may be developed by suitable investigation, research, and inquiry and 
made available in conference and report for the use of the council; and 
the council may organize subordinate bodies for its assistance in spe- 
cial investigations, either by the employment of experts or by the 
creation of committees of specially — ed persons to serve without 
By ee but to direct the inves tions of experts so employed. 

That the sum of $10,000, or so much thereof as ma 
hereby bo ny natin for the necessary expense of mem 


and commercia! 


be necessary, is 
of the coun- 


cil in going to and attending meetings of the council or its subordinate 
bodies or while engaged in its work. Reports shall be submitted by 
all subordinate bodies and by the council to the President and to the 


heads of executive d ents upon 1 inquiries or subjects ap- 
propriate thereto, and an annual report to the Congress shall be s 

mitted throu, the President, including as full a statement of the 
activities of the council and the agencies subordinate to it as is con- 
sistent with the public interest, including an itemized account of the 


expenditures made by the council or authorized by it, in as full detail 
as the public interest will permit: Prorided, 3 That when 
deemed proper the President may authorize, in amounts stipulated by 
him, unvouchered expenditures and report the gross sums so authorized 
not itemized. 

During the reading of the foregoing amendment, 

Mr. SHAFROTII. I desire to offer an amendment on page 
95, line 23. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the amendment be read, at 
least, before the Senator’s amendment is offered. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The Secretary had finished that para- 
graph. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; but the whole amendment 
has not been read. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I hope the Senator will withhold the 
amendment until the committee amendments are all disposed 
of. It may be offered a little later, and we have been with- 
holding them until that time. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Very well, 

At the conclusion of the reading of the amendment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from Colorado is now in order. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The Senator from Oregon desires that I 
should not present the amendment until later. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment, is it not? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir; the committee amendment. I 
explained it to the chairman of the committee. It is possible 
that it may be accepted by the committee, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, If the Senator will state it, I do not 
think we will disagree about it. 

Mr, SHAFROTH. Very well. It is on page 95, line 23, 
where, after the word “defense,” I move to insert the words 
“the location and construction of factories for the manufac- 
ture of munitions of war.” 

This is one of the investigations that are to be made by the 
council of national defense. The amendment enumerates, pre- 
ceding that, that they shall investigate as to the location of 
railroads with reference to the frontier of the United States, 
the coordination of military, industrial, and commercial pur- 
poses in the location of extensive highways and branch lines of 
railroad, the utilization of waterways, and the mobilization of 
military and naval resources for defense, Then I insert also: 

The location and construction of factories for the manufacture of 
munitions of war. 

Mr. President, this is simply a designation or indication, just 
like the preceding ones, to this council of national defense; 
and it does seem to me that it is important that they should 
investigate the question of where ammunition factories should 
be established. It is not wise, it seems to me, for Congress to 
come in, in an emergency, and locate a factory at some place 
where some Senator may want it. You have not had the re- 
quisite investigation. There ought to be an investigation as to 
these matters, and whether it is best to locate them at one 
part or another part of the country, or with relation to the 
factories already existing, so that we will have full information 
upon the question. 

My amendment does not increase the appropriation in any 
way. It does not in any manner curtail or limit any investi- 
gation, but simply adds that additional factor which, it seems 
to me, is so necessary if we are going to make a preparedness 
program. For that reason it seems to me that it would be wise 
to insert those words. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I have no objection to that amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secrerany. On page 95, in the committee amendment, on 
line 23, after the word “ defense,” it is proposed to insert: 

The location and construction of factories for the manufacture of 
munitions of war. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I assume that there may be 
some necessity for a council of national defense, although I 
had thought, before the subject was proposed, that all the 
organized bodies of tne Government constituted a council of 
national defense. I can not give my assent to this amendment, 
nor to the House provision upon the same subject, without 
more explanation than I have hitherto had with respect to the 
work of such a body. 

This amendment practically puts the civil affairs of the United 
States in the hands of the council of national defense. It can 
act as a Federal trade commission, as a Federal reserve board, 
as a tariff commission, and as the shipping board, which, I under- 
stand, Congress is about to establish. I do not believe we ought 
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to take the step that is here proposed. It unduly promotes the 
military arm of the Government. 

Let us see. The council of national defense is to make recom- 
mendations to the President with regard to the location of rail- 
roads with reference to the frontier of the United States. It is 
to consider and report upon the coordination of military, indus- 
trial, and commercial purposes in the location of extensive high- 
ways and branch lines of railroad. It is to consider and report 
as to the improvement of our waterways—the building of dams 
and the leasing of water powers, I suppose, or at least the gen- 
eral utilization of our waterways. It is to consider and report 
the increase of domestic production of articles and materials 
essential to the support of armies and of the people during the 
interruption of foreign commerce. 

The sentence I have just read embraces practically all the 
activities of the people of the United States, because substan- 
tially everything that we do contributes, in time of war, to the 
support of an army—the food we raise, the clothing we produce, 
the railroads we operate, everything; and at one sweep we have 
superimposed upon the civil government of the United States a 
military tribunal which is to direct, so far as it can, the ener- 
gies of all the people in their civil pursuits, 

But that is not all. This council of national defense is to con- 
sider and determine upon the development of seagoing trans- 
portation. 

We are to have a board of national defense that is to consider 
seagoing transportation. The Senate was solicitous about the 
bill which proposes to reestablish and remake the merchant ma- 
rine. I supposed the shipping bill was intended to develop our 
seagoing transportation— 
data as to amounts, location, method and means of uction, and 
availability of military supplies; the giving ef Information to producers 
and manufacturers as to the class of supplies needed by the military 
and other services of the Government, the ulrements relating thereto 
and the creation of relations which will render possible in time of n 
i concentration and utilization of the resources of the 

We may be in profound peace for a quarter of a century, and 
yet we have a board of national defense, a board of eminent 
gentlemen, both military and civilian, considering how our civil 
affairs ought to be administered in order to meet the emergency 
which at some uncertain time may confront us. 

Now, I am opposed to it because it intensifies the military 
spirit, and it clearly declares a certain subordination of the 
civil government to the military government. It indicates that 
it is our purpose to develop this country not with reference to 
the prosperity and happiness of the people in time of peace, but 
to develop it in order that it may be powerful in time of war. 
It is repugnant to me, and, I think, wholly unnecessary. We 
have a General Staff composed, as I remember, of something like 
50 or 60 or 100 of the prominent officers of the Army. We have 
a General Board, I believe, in the Navy. If these men are not 
able to look over from time to time the conditions in the United 
States and see how those conditions could be changed in order 
to prepare us better for war, I think we had better leave the 
work undone and pursue the path we have hitherto pursued 
with a good deal of distinction and with a good deal of success. 

At any rate, Mr. President, I offer this amendment: In line 
19, page 94, after the word “defense,” I move to insert “to be 
appointed by and with the consent of the Senate of the United 

- States.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. J think that will make it a little better, but 
of course it does not answer the objections I have made. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Would not the Senator say “to be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate ? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes; “to be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator did not include the Presi- 
dent in what he first stated. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I may not have quoted the words just as 
they are in the Constitution and as they ought to be here, but 
at any rate we have them now in an accurate way. I desire 
to register my protest and vote against the establishment of 
such a body. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator from Iowa permit me? 
If the President is to appoint and the Senate to confirm, would 
the Senator have in the council the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of War? Would not the Senator strike out that 
language? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think when these men are appointed to 
this new office they should be confirmed by the Senate. They 
may be very unfit for that particular place. The Senator from 
New Hampshire may not have heard what I said. We are creat- 
ing a commission or a body who apparently will have authority 


to recommend, at any rate, what our rates of duties shall be 
upon imports. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I listened to the Senator very carefully 
and was impressed with his argument, but I wish to read the 
section in the way it will appear as it now stands: 

That the President of the United States, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, shall appoint a council of national defense for 
the coordination of industries— 

And so forth. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think the Senatcr from New Hampshire is 
right. The two things would be inconsistent with each other. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It seems so to me. I think the Senator 
will have to reconstruct the paragraph. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think I shall have to prepare an amend- 
ment a little more carefully drawn than the one I have proposed, 
and therefore I withdraw the amendment to the amendment for 
the time being. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let it go over. 

Mr. STERLING. May I ask the Senator from Iowa, would 
not the insertion of the words “by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate,” after the words “ United States,” in line 
1, page 95, meet the Senator’s approval? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The suggestion of the Senator from South 
Dakota would cover the civilian appointees, bat not the military 
employees. I withdraw the amendment for the time being and 
ask that the proposed committee amendment shall be passed 
over until I have a chance to prepare an amendment to it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I should like to get as far as we can 
to-night, but I presume it will not be possible to finish the bill. 
So I am willing to pass over the amendment for the present. 

Mr. STERLING. There is one clause in the second paragraph 
on page 95 to which I should like to call the attention of the 
Senator from Oregon. That is the clause beginning in line 19 
and which reads as follows: 

The coordination of military, mdustrial, omm in 
the location of extensive highways and DADAN Ines ee 

That clause is not very clear to my mind, and I hardly know 
what is meant by the use of the word “ purposes” in this con- 
nection. 

Coordination of military, industrial, and commercial purposes. 
Is it supposed that there are industrial pu.poses, military pur- 
poses, and commercial purposes relative to lines of highway 
that will coordinate, or which should be coordinated, or is it 
meant that interests should be coordinated, and that there 
should be the coordination of military, industrial, and com- 
mercial interests in the location of extensive highways and 
branch lines of railway? Would not the word “interests” or 
“ activities,” preferably “interests,” be better than the word 
„purposes?“ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think the language is broad enough 

to cover almost any.question. Assume that they were going 
to extend a roadway across the continent, for instance; they 
would confer with this council of national defense as to the 
best location for it, or if a branch line of railway were to be 
established they would confer, if need be, with this same 
council of defense to ascertain where it might be best utilized 
for all purposes, governmental and otherwise. It would not 
bind anybody. It would require the railway company to estab- 
tish its lines anywhere that ft might be well to construct it so 
as to utilize it for all purposes. 
Take the mobilization of troops. In some countries of the 
world railroads are constructed not only with a view to com- 
mercial advantage, but to military as well. Of course, this 
country would not go to any such extent as that; it could not 
do that in a democratic form of government, but there has been 
frequent complaint about the transportation of troops in this 
country—over land-grant railways, for instance, undertaking to 
get them to the point of destination as cheaply as possible. 

The result has been a long way around in order to economize 
for the Government. If the projectors of a road could agree with 
a council of this kind to a location of a road where it might 
be best for all purposes, it could do no harm to act in an advisory 
capacity, yet it would not be binding. ' 

Mr. CUMMINS. May I suggest to the Senator from Oregon it 
might doa great deal of harm from my standpoint. Suppose a rail- 
road contemplates building a branch and what might be called the 
civil development of the community or the industrial development 
of the community would indicate that it should be built in a cer- 
tain place; that it would accommodate more people if built in 
that place than in any other and would be for the general growth 
of the community; but this great tribunal that is here consti- 
tuted, composed of the Secretary of State, and Secretary of War, 
and the Chief of Staff of the Army, and another officer of the Navy, 
and six eminent civilians meet and they say that for military 
purposes the road ought to be made at some other place. 
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Now, the people who determine the location of a railroad are 
very anxious always to stand well with the Government of the 
United States, and they disagree with the Government or offend 
the Government only if it is absolutely necessary. Is it not clear 
to the Senator from Oregon that in such a case the proper loca- 
tion of the railroad would be disturbed and the railroad would 
be built more for military purposes than for commercial pur- 
poses? Then we have before us the problem always that the 
rates that are charged by railroads must be compensatory—must 
pay expenses and must reward eapital. Now, if the road is built 
in the best place commercially, the rates might be very much 
lower than if built in order to accommodate the military moye- 
ments of the country. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I presume the Senator's 
experience with men engaged in the extension of railway lines 
is the same as mine, and my experience has been that these lines 
are extended by the railroad company in the direction where it 
would do the most good for the railroad company, and sometimes 
without regard to the wishes of the community or those served. 
I am frank to say to the Senator if I thought this would be a con- 
trolling factor and that this board would act otherwise than in 
an advisory capacity, I would heartily concur with the Senator’s 
view. But the railroad company will, without regard to what 
the Government or anybody else says, build with a view to its 
own advancement. 

Mr, CUMMINS. I am sure the council would only act in an 
advisory capacity, and I have no doubt it would advise honestly 
from a military standpoint. The railroad, in accepting the 
advice of the council, would assume practically that the Gov- 
ernment became the guarantor of the profitable operation of a 
railroad located according to its advice and its insistence. 

It simply illustrates how rapidly we are passing or attempt- 
ing to pass this Government into military control. The next 
step, of course, will be that this council shall determine where 
the railroads must be built or where highways must be im- 
proved, and the next step will be the guarantee on the part of 
the Government of a return on the capital invested. 

The invitation of the sovereign has been known for years to 
be the equivalent of a command, and when this great council 
of defense says to a particular enterprise that it must be car- 
ried on thus and thus, or it must be located here or there, there 
is not very much room for difference of opinion. 

I want to keep the civil part of this Government completely 
free from the influence of the military part of it, and I do not 
want to see factories located and bullt simply because they 
become aids to military movements. Nor do I want to see rail- 
roads built simply to move armies upon. I think there is a 
happy medium between these things, and I can not believe that 
our experience in the past warrants any such departure from 
our policy as is proposed in this bill. 

If, of course, war comes and the emergency happens, then 
everything must be subordinate to the military arm of the 
Government. Law becomes silent under such circumstances. 
But I do not want our civil institutions to be subordinate to our 
military institutions in times of peace. I think we had better 
risk whatever unpreparedness the failure to impose upon our 
country a board of this sort may bring than to adopt a policy 
which practically says that all our business in the future shall 
be done with respect to its relation to the Army and the Navy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. The committee proposes to add a new sec- 
tion to be known as section 8, beginning on page 97, in line 12, 
as follows: 

Sec. 3. That section 1842 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“guc, 1842. The articles included in this section shall be known as 
the Articles of War and shall at all times and in all places govern the 


armies of the United States, 8 all persons belonging thereto and 
all persons now or hereafter made subject to military law. 


“1, PRELIMINARY PROVISIONS. 


“ ARTICLE 1. Definitions: The following words when used in these 
articles shall be construed in the sense indicated in this article, unless 
the context shows that a different sense is intended, namely: 

“(a) The word ‘ officer’ shall be construed to refer to a commissioned 


officer ; 

“(b) The word ‘soldier’ shall be construed as including a noncom- 
missloned officer, a private, or any other enlisted man; 

“(c) The word ‘company’ shall be understood as including a troop 
or battery; and 


KU The word ‘battallon' shall be understood as including a 
squadron. 
“ ART. 2. Persons subject to military law: The following persons 


are subject to these articles and shall be understood as included in 
the term ‘any person subject to military law,’ or persons subject to 
military law,” whenever used in these articles: 

“(a) All officers and soldiers belonging to the armies of the United 
States, eet Regulars, Army reserve, militia called into the service 
of the United States from the date of notice of such call, and yoiun- 


teers ; 
h Cadets, veterinarians of Cavalary and Field Artillery, and 
pay clerks of the Quartermaster Corps; 


1 55 Officers and soldiers of the Marine Corps when detached for 

service with the armies of the United States by order of the President: 

Provided, That an officer or soldier of the Marine Co when so de- 

tached may be tried by military court-martial for an offense committed 

against the Articles of War for the government of the Navy prior to his 

detachment, and for an offense committed inst these articles he may 
tried by a naval court-martial after such detachment ceases ; 

(d) All retainers to the camp and all persons accompanying or sery- 
ing with the armies of the United States without the territorial juris- 
diction of the United States, and in time of war all such retainers and 
gd rt ere 3 or serving with the armies of the United States 
n the field, both within and without the territorial jurisdiction of the 
United States, though not otherwise subject to these articles ; 

7 B All persons under sentence adjudged by courts-martlal ; 
f) All pone admitted into the Soldiers’ Home, all inmates of 
the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, and all persons ad- 
Springe, Ark. and in the hospital xt Port Bayard, N. Mex, while patients 
A 2 n Sp! at For ard, N. Mex., while 

in said hospitals; and y 1 
part er a Denne . or . b : coed to 85 a 
o the armies o e Un! ates or to be subject 

to the Articles of War or to trial by courts-martial. N 


“Tl, COURTS-MARTIAL, 


“ART, 3. Courts-martial classified: Courts-martial shall be of three 
kinds, namely : 

“ First, general courts-martial ; 

Second, special courts-martial; and 

“Third, summary courts-martial, 


“A. COMPOSITION, 


“ART. 4. Who may serve on courts-martial: Officers of the Regular 
Army, of the militia when called into the service of the United States, 
of the Volunteer Army, and of the Marine Corps when detached for 
service with the Army by order of the President, shall be competent to 
serve on courts-martial for the trial of any person who may lawfully be 
brought before such courts for trial. 

“ART. 5 General courts-martial: General courts-martial may consist 
of * of omen irom 4 Ld 38 1 ‘int 

rT. 6. Special courts-martial : courts-martial may consist 
of any number of officers from three to five, inclusive. N 
“ART, Summary courts-martial: A summary court-martial shall 


consist of one officer, 
“B, BY WHOM APPOINTED. 


“Ant. 8. General courts-martial: The President of the United States, 
the commanding officer of a territorial division or department, the Super- 
intendent of the Military Academy, the commanding officer of an army, 
a field army. an army corps, a division, or a separate brigade, and, when 
empowered by the President, the commanding officer of any district or 
of any force or body of troops may appoint general courts-martial ; but 
when any such commander is the accuser or the prosecutor of the person 
or persons to be tried, the court shall be a 8 by superior com- 
petent authority, and no officer shall be eligible to sit as a member of 
such court when he is the accuser or a witness for the prosecution. 

“ART. 9. Special courts-martial: The commanding oflicer of a dis- 
trict, garrison, fort, camp, or other place where troops are on duty, 
and the commanding officer of a brigade, regiment, detached battalion 
or other detached command may a int special courts-martial ; but 
when any such commanding officer is the accuser or the prosecutor of the 
person or persons to be tried, the court shall be appointed by superior 
authority, and may in any case be appointed by superior authority when 
by the latter deemed desirabie; and no officer shall be eligible to sit 
as a member of such court when he is the accuser or a witness for the 
prosecution. 

“Art, 10. Summary courts-martial: The commanding officer of a 
garrison, fort, camp, or otber place where troops are on duty, and the 
commanding officer of a regiment, detached battalion, detached com- 
pany, or other detachment may appoint summary courts-martial; but 
such summary courts-martial may in any case be appointed by superior 
authority when by the latter deemed desirable: Provided, That when but 
one officer is present with a command he shall be the summary court- 
8 os that command and shall hear and determine cases brought 

efore him. 

“Art, 11. Appointment of judge advocates: For each general or 
special court-martial the authority appointing the court shall appoint a 
5 — advocate, and for each general court-martial one or more assistant 
udge advogates when necessary. 


“C, JURISDICTION, 


“ART. 12. General courts-marial: General courts-martial shall have 
sig to try any person subject to military law for any crime or of- 
ense made punishable by these articles and any other person who by 
statute or by the law of war is subject to trial by military tribunals: 
Provided, That no officer shall be brought to trial before a general court- 
martial appointed by the Superintendent of the Military Academy. 

“ART. . Special courts-martial: Special courts-martial shall have 
power to try any person subject to military law, except an officer, for 
any crime or offense not capital made punishable by these articles: 
Provided, That the President may, by regulations, which he may modify 
from time to time, except from the jurisdiction of special courts- 
class or classes of persons subject to military law. 
courts-martial shall not have power to adjudge dishonor- 
able discharge, nor confinement in excess of six months, nor to adjudge 
forfeiture of more than six months’ pay. 

“Art, 14. Summary courts-martial: Summary courts-martial shall 
have power to 11 sy perean subject to military law, except an officer, 
a cadet, or a soldier holding the privileges of a certificate of eligibility 
to promotion, for 5 crime or offense not capital made punishable by 
these articles: Provided, That noncommissioned officers shal! not, if 
they object thereto, be brought to trial before a summary court-martial 
without the authority of the officer competent to bring them to trial 
before a general court-martial: Provided further, That the President 
may, by regulations, which be may modify from time to time, except 
from the jurisdiction of summary courts-martial any class or classes 
of persons subject to military law. 

“Summary courts-martial shall not have 8 75 to adjudge confine- 
ment in excess of three months, nor to adju the forfeiture of more 
than three months’ pay: Provided, That when the summary court 
officer is also the commanding officer no sentence of such summary 
court-martial adjudging confinement at bard labor or foreiture of pay, 
or both, for a period in excess of one month shall be carried into exe- 


martial an. 
* cla 


cution until the same shali have been approved by superior authority. 
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“ArT. 15. Not exclusive: The provisions of these articles conferring 
jurisdiction upon courts-martial shall not be construed as deprivin 
military commissions, provost courts, or other military tribunals o: 
concurrent jurisdiction in respect of offenders or offenses that- by stat- 
ute or by the law of war may be triable by such military commissions, 
provost courts, or other militery tribunals. 

“ART. 16. Officers; how triable: Officers shall be triable only by gen- 
eral courts-martial, and in no case shall an officer, when it can be 
avoided, be tried by officers inferior to him in rank, 

“D, PROCEDURE. 

“Art, 17. Judge advocate to prosecute: The judge advocate of a 
general or special court-martial shall prosecute the name of the 
United States, and shall, under the direction of the court, prepare the 
record of its 8 The accused shall enjoy the right to have the 
assistance of counse! for his defense, but should he, for an. season. 0s 
me to 


18. Challenges: Members of a general or — * court- 
may be enged by the accused and by the ju advocate, 
but only for cause stated to the court. The court shall determine the 
relevancy and validity thereof, and shall not receive a challenge to 
more than one member at a time. 
“ART. 19. Oaths: The judge advocate of a general or special court- 
martial shall administer to the members of the court, before they pro- 
upon the followi ring oath or affirmation: ‘You, A. B., 

do swear that you well and truly try and determine, 
to the evidence, the matter now before you, between the 
tried, and that as 
on, 

overn- 


accordin: 
United 


not e: 
best o; 


any par- 
fired to give 8 
o 


dent of the court 
to the judge advocate and to each assistant Judge 
ou, 


bers of a e 
shall administer 


be duly disclosed by the same. y 4 

“All o give evidence before a court-martial shall be 
form: ‘You swear 
ou shall give in the case now in hear- 
ing shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. So 


he ou 5 

P very reporter of the proceedings of a court-martial shall, before 
entering upon his duties, make oath or affirmation in the following 
form: Tou swear (or affirm) that you wil! faithfully perform the 


duties of reporter to this cou So help you God.“ 

“ Every interpreter in the trial of any case before a court-martial 
shall, before entering upon his duties, make oath or affirmation in the 
following form: Lou swear (or affirm) that you will truly interpret 
in the case now in hearing. help you God. 

7 ease of affirmation the closing sentence of adjuration will be 
om $ 

“ART. 20. Continuances: A court-martial may, for reasonable cause, 
grant s continuas ce to either party for such time and as often as may 
appear to ust. 

Enz. 21. fusal to ees When the accused, arraigned before a 
court-martial, from obstinacy and deliberate design stands mute or 
answers forel to the purpose, the court may proceed to trial and 
judgment as if he bad pleaded not guilty. 

“ArT, 22. Process to obtain witnesses: Every judge advocate of a 

eneral or special court-martial and every summary court-martial shall 
ve power to issue the like process to compel witnesses to appear and 
testify which courts of the United States, having criminal judisdiction 
may lawfully issue; but such process shall run to any part of the United 

States, its erritories, and possessions. 
: Every person not subject to 


“ART. 23. Refusal to . or testi 
1 law who, being duly subpœnaed to appear as a witness before 


any military court, commission, court of inquiry, or board, or before any 
officer, military or civil, designated to take a deposition to be read in 
evidence before such court, commission, court of inquiry, or board, 
willfully neglects or refuses to appear, or refuses to qualify as a wit- 
ness, or to testify, or ponure documentary evidence which such per- 
son may have been legally subpænaed to produce, shall be deemed 
of a misdemeanor, for which such person shall be punished on informa- 
tion in the district court of the United States or in a court of original 
criminal jurisdiction in any of the Territorial possessions of the United 
States, jurisdiction being hereby conferred upon such courts for such 
purpose; and it shall be the duty of the United States district attorney 
or the officer prosentin for the Government in any such court of 
original criminal jurisdiction, on the certification of the facts to bim 
by the military court, commission, court of inquiry, or board, to file 
an information against and prosecute the person so oteading. and the 
B of such person, on conviction, shall be a fine of not more 
an $500 or imprisonment not to exceed six months, or both, at the 
discretion of the court: Provided, That the fees of such witness and 
his mileage, at the rates allowed to witnesses attending the courts of 
the United Stat shall be duly paid or tendered said witness, such 
amounts to be paid out of the appropriation for the compensation of 


witnesses. 

“ART. 24. Compulsory self-incrimination prohibited: No witness be- 
fore a military court, commission, court of inquiry, or board, or before 
any officer, military or civil, designated to take a deposition to be read 
in evidence before a 3 court, commission, court of inquiry, or 
board, shall be compelled to incriminate himself or to answer any ques- 
tions which may tend to incriminate or degrade him. 

“ART. Depositions—When admissible: A duly authenticated depo- 
sition taken upon reasonable notice to the opposite party may be read 
in evidence before any military court or commission in any case not 
capital, or in any proceeding before a court of inquiry or a milita 
board, if such deposition be taken when the witness resides, is found, 
or is about to go beyond the State, Territory, or district in which the 
court, commission, or board is ordered to sit, or beyond the distance of 


100 miles from the place of trial or hearing, or when it appears to the 
satisfaction of the court, commission, board, or appointing authority 
that the witness, by reason of age, sickness, bodily infirmity, imprison- 


ment, or other reasonable cause, unable to appear and testify in per- 


son at the place of trial or hearing: Provided, That testimony by depo- 
sition nay adduced for the defense in capital cases. 
“ART. 26, tions—Before whom taken: Depositions to be read 


in evidence before military courts, commissions, courts of inquiry, or 
military boards, or for other use in military administration, ma 
taken before and authenticated by any officer, military or civil, author- 
ized by the laws of the United States or by the laws of the place where 
the deposition is taken to administer oaths. 

“ART. 27. Courts of 5 of, when admissible: The rec- 
ord of the proceedi of a court of inquiry may be read in evidence 
before any court-ma: 1 or military commission in any case not capital 
nor extending to the dismissal of an officer, and ma be read in 
evidence in — | 8 before a court of inquiry or a military 
board: Provided, That such evidence may be adduced by the defense in 
capital cases or cases extending to the dismissal of an officer. 

‘ArT. 28. Resignation without acceptance does not release officer: 
Any officer who, having tendered his resignation and prior to due notice 
of the acceptance of the same 8 his post or proper duties without 
leave and with intent to absent himself permanently therefrom shall 
be deemed a deserter. 

“ART. 29. Enlistment without discharge: Any soldier who, without 
having first received a regular discharge, again enlists in the Army, or 
in the militia when in the service of the United States, or in the Navy 
or Marine Corps of the United States, or in any 2 army, shall be 
deemed to have deserted the service of the United States; and where 
the enlistment is in one of the forces of the United States, mentioned 
above, to have fraudulently enlisted therein. 

“Arr 30. Closed sessions: Whenever a general or special court-mar- 
tial shall sit in closed session, the judge advocate and the assistant 
advocate, if any, shall withdraw; and when their legal advice or 
their assistance in referring to the recorded evidence is required, it 
shall be obtained in open court. 

= . 31. Order of voting: Members of a general or special court- 
martial, in giving their votes, shall begin with the junior in rank. 

“ ART. 32. Contempts: A court-martial may eis at discretion, sub- 
ject to the limitations contained in Article „ any person who uses 
any menacing words, signs, or gruas in its presence, or who disturbs 
its proceedings by any riot or disorder, 

“ART. 33. Record: eral courts-martial: Each general court-mar- 
tial shall keep a separate record of its proceedings in the trial of each 
case brought before it, and such record shall be authenticated by the 
signature of the president and the judge advocate; but in case the rec- 
ord can not be authenticated by the ongo advocate, by reason of his 
death, disability, or absence, it shall be signed by the president and an 
assistant judge advocate, if any; and if there be no assistant Judge 
advocate, or in the case of his death, disability, or absence, then by the 
president and one other member of the court. 

“ ART, 34, Records—Specia] and summary courts-martial: Each spe- 
cial court-martial and each ery court-martial shall keep a record 
of its proceedin separate for each case, which record shall contain 
such matter and be authenticated in such manner as may be required 
by regulations which the president may from time to time prescribe. 

“ART. 35. Disposition of revords—General courts-martial : The judge 
advocate of each general court-martial shall, with such expedition as 
circumstances may permit, torward to the appointing authority or to 
his successor in command the original record of the proceedings of such 
court in the trial of each case, All records of such proceedings shall, 
after having been finally acted upon, be transmitted to the Judge Advo- 
cate General of the Army, 

“ ART. 86, Disposition of records—Special and summary courts-mar- 
tial: After having been acted upon by the officer appointing the court, 
or by the officer commanding for the time being, the record of each 
by special court-martial and a report of each trial by summary court- 
martial shall be transmitted to such general headquarters as the presi- 
dent may designate in regulations, there to be filed in the office of the 
judge advocate. When no longer of use, records of special and sum- 
mary courts-martial may be destroyed, 

“ART. 37. Irregularities—Effect of: The proceedings of a conrt- 
martial shall not be held invalid, nor the findings or sentence disap- 
proved, in any case on the ground of improper admission or rejection 
of evidence, or for any error as to any matter of pleading or procedure, 
unless in the opinion of the reviewing or confirming authority, after an 
examination of the entire proceedings, it shall appear that the error 
complained of has injuriously affected the substantial rights of an 
accused: Provided, That the act or omission upon which the accused 
has been tried constitutes an offense denoun and made punishable 
by one or more of these cles; Provided further, That the omission of 

e words ‘hard labor’ in any sentence of a court- adjudging 
ph ee pr progr or confinement shall not be construed as depriving the 
authorities executing such sentence of imprisonment or confinement of 
the power to require bor as a part of the punishment in an 
case where it is authorized by the Executive order prescribing maxi: 
mum punishments. 

“ART. 38. President may prescribe rules: The President may by regu- 
lations, which he may modify from time to time, prescribe the pro- 
cedure, 5 of proof, in cases before courts- martial, courts 
of inquiry, military commissions, and other military tribunals: Pro- 
vided, That nothing contrary to or inconsistent with these articles shall 
be so prescribed: Provided further, That all rules made in pursuance 
of this article shall be laid before the Congress annually. 


“E, LIMITATIONS UPON PROSECUTIONS, 


“Ant. 39. As to time: Except for desertion committed in time of 
war, or for murder, no person subject to military law shall be liable to 
be tried or punished by a court-martial for any crime or offense com- 
mitted more than two years before the arraignment of such person: 
Provided, That for desertion in time of ce, or for any crime or 
offense punishable under articles 93 and 94 of this code, the period of 
limitations upon trial and punishment by court-martial shall be three 

ears: Provided further, That the period of any absence of the accused 

om the jurisdiction of the United States, and also any period durin 
which by reason of some manifest impediment the accused shall no 
have been amenable to military justice, shall be excluded in computing 
the aforesaid periods of limitation: And provided further, That this 
article shall not have the effect to authorize the trial or punishment for 
ime or offense barred by the provisions of existing law. 

“ant. 40. As to number: No person shall be tried a second time for 
the same offense. 
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“P, PUNISHMENTS. 


“Any, 41. Certain kinds prohibited: Punishment by flogging or by 
branding, marking, or tattoolng en the N is prohibited. 

“Art 42. Penitentiary sentencés—When lawful: Except for desertion 
in time of war, repeated desertion in time of peace, and mutiny, no 

rson shall under the sentence of a court-martial be punished by con- 

ement In a penitentiary unless an act or omission of which he ts 
convicted constitutes an offense of a civil nature under some statute of 
the United States or of the District of Columbia, or at the common 
law as the same exists in said District, or by way of commutation of 
a death sentence, nor unless the period of confinement authorized and 
adjudged by such court-martial is one year or more: Provided, That 
when a sentence of confinement is adjudged by a court-martial upon 
conviction of two or more acts or omissions any one of which is pun- 
ishable under these articles by confinement in a penitentiary, the entire 
sentence of confinement may be executed in a penitentiary: Provided 
further, That penitentiary confinement hereby authorized may be 
served in an 6 directly or indirectly under the jurisdiction 
of the United States. 

“Art, 43. Death senfence—When lawful: No person shall, by general 
court-martial, be convicted of an offense for which the death penalty 
is made mandatory by law, nor sentenced to suffer death, except by 
the concurrence of two-thirds of the members present and for an 
offense in these articles expressly made punishable by death. All 
other convictions and rentences, whether by genera) or special court- 
martial, may he determined by a majority of the members present. 

“Art, 44. Cowardice; fraud—Accessory penalty: When an officer is 
dismissed from the service for cowardice or fraud, the crime, punish- 
ment, name, and place uf abode of the delinquent shall be published ip 
the newspapers In and about the camp and in the State from which 
the offender came or where be usaally resides; and after auch publica- 
tion it shall be scandalous for an officer to associate with him. 

“Art 45. Maximum limits; Whenever the punishment for a crime or 
offense made punishable by these articles is left to the discretion of the 
court-martial, the ora sha shall nat. in time of peace, ex such 
limit or limits as the President may from time to time prescribe. 

„. ACTION BY APPOINTING OR SUPERIOR AUTHORITY. 

“Avr, 40. Approval and execution of sentence: No sentence of a 
court-martial shall be carried into execution unti) the same shall have 
been mt hey ag os the officer appointing the court or by the officer 


commanding for the time being. i 

“ART, 47. Powers incident to power to — 1 — The power to ap- 
tad the sentence of a court- shall held to include, inter 
alia: 


“(a) The power to approve or 8 a finding and to approve 
2 so much of a finding of guilty of a particular offense as involves 
a finding ll. balap of a lesser included offense when, in the opinion 
of the authority ving 2 to approve, the evidence of record re- 
quires a finding of only the lesser degree of gullt; and f 

“(b) The power to approve or disapprove the whole or any part of 

the sentence. 
“ART, 48. Confirmation—When required: In addition to the ap- 
proval required by article 46, confirmation by the President is re- 
quired in the following enses before the sentence of a court- 1 
js carried into execution, namely: 

“(a) Any sentence ng a general officer; 

“(b) Any sentence extending to the dismissal of an officer, except 
that in time of war a sentence extending to the dismissal of an officer 
below the grade of brigadier general may be carried Into execution 
upon confirmation by the commanding general of the Army in the field 
cd the commanding general of the territorial depar t or 
vision ; 

“(e) a sentence extending to the suspension or dismissal of a 


cadet; an 

“(d) Any sentence of death, except in the cases of persons con- 
victed in time of war of murder, rape, mutiny, desertion, or as spies; 
and in such excepted cases a sentence of death may be carried into 
execution upon confirmation by the commanding general of the Army 
in 1 Pope or by the commanding general of the territorial department 
or division, 

“When the authority competent to confirm the sentence has alread 
acted as the approving avthority no additional confirmation by him is 


necessary. 
“ART. 49. Powers incident to power to confirm: The pre to con- 
firm the sentence of a court-martial shall be held to inelude, inter 


alia: 

“(a) The power to confirm or disapprove a finding and to confirm 
so mneh only of a finding of guftty of a particular offense as involves 
a finding of guilty of a lesser included offense when. in the opinion 
of the authority ving er to confirm, the evidence of record re- 
quires a finding of only the lesser degree of guilt; and 

“(b) The power to confirm or disapprove the whole or any part of 
the sentence. 

“Ant. 50. Mitigation or remission of sentences: The power to order 
the execution of the sentence adjudged by a court-martial shall be held 
to include, inter alia, the power to mitigate or remit the whole or an 
part of the sentence, but no sentence of dismissal of an officer an 
no sentence of death shall be mitigated or remitted by any authority 
inferior to the President. 

“Any unexeeuted portion of a sentence adjudged by a court-martial 
may he mitigated or remitted by the authority competent to appoint, 
for the command in which the person under sentence is held, a court 
of the kind that imposed the sentence, and the same power may be 
exercised by superior authority; bat no sentence extending to the dis- 
missal of an deer or loss of files. no sentence of death, and no 
sentence approved or confirmed by the President shall be remitted or 
mitigated by any other authority. 

„The power of remission and mitigation shall extend to 
collected forfeitures adjudged by sentence of a court-martia 


all un- 


“Art. 81. Suspension of sentences of dismissal or death: The av- 
thority competent to order the execntion of a sentence of diamissal of 
an ó 


eer or a sentence of denth may sorpena such sentence unti) the 

pleasure of the President he known, and in case of such suspension a 

copy of the order of suspension, together with a y of the record of 
al. shall immediately be transmitted to the President. 

„Aar. 52. Suspension of sentence of dishonorable discharge: The 
authority competent to order the execution of a sentence, incinding 
dishonorable discharge, may suspend the execution of the dishonorable 
discharge until the soldier's release from confinement; but the order 
of suspension may be vaented at any time and the execntion of the 
dishonorable discharge directed by the officer having general court- 


martial jurisdiction over the command in which the soldier is held or 
by the Secretary of War. 


“ Ant. 53. Suspension of sentences of forfeiture or confinement: The 
authority competent to order the execution of a sentence adjudged by 
a court-martial may, if the sentence fovolve neither dismissal nor dis- 
honorable discharge, suspend the execution of the sentence in so far 
as it relates to the forfelture of pay or to confinement, or to both; 
and the person under sentence may be restored to duty during the 
suspension of confinement. At any time within one year after the 
date of the order of suspension such order may, for sufficient cause, 
be vacated and the execution of the sentence directed by the authority 
competent to order the execution of like sentences in the command to 
which the person under sentence belongs or in which he may be found; 
but if the order of suspension be not vacated within one year after 
the date thereof the suspended sentence shall be held to have been 


remitted. 
III. Ponitive ARTICLES. 
„A. ENLISTMENTS; MUSTER; RETURNS. 


“ART. 54. Fraudulent enlistments: Any person who shall procure 
himself to be enlisted in the military service of the United States by 
means of willful misrepresentation or concealment as to his qualifica- 
tions for enlistment, and shall receive y or allowances under such 
enlistment, shall be punished as a court-martial may direct. 

“arr. 65. Officer making unlawful enlistment: Any officer who 
knowingly enlists or musters Into the military service any person whose 
enlistment or muster in is prohibited by law, regulations, or orders 
shall be dismissed from the service or suffier such other punishment as 


a court-martial may direct. 

“ART. 56. False muster: a officer who knowingly makes a false 
muster of man or animal. or who signs or directs or allows the signing 
of any muster roll kno the same to contain a false muster or 
false statement as to the absence or pay of an officer or soldier, or 
who wrongfully takes money or other consideration on mustering in a 
regiment, company, or other organization, or on signing muster rol 
or who knowingly musters as an officer or soldier a person who Is no 
such officer or soldier, shall be dismissed from the service and sufer 
such other punishment as a court-martial may direct. 

“ArT. 57. False returns—Omission to render returns: Every officer 
whose duty it Is to render to the War Department or other superior 
authority a return of the state of the tropps under his command, or 
of the arms, ammunition, clothing, funds, or other there- 
unto belonging, who knowingly makes a false return thereof shall be 


dismissed from the service and suffer such other punishment as a 
court-martial may direct. And any officer who, throu neglect or 
be punished as a court- 


meee omits to render such return shall 
ma may direct, 


„ n. DESERTION—ARSENCD WITHOUT LEAV®. 


“Ant. 58. Desertion: Any person 1 oe to military law who deserts 
or attempts to desert the service of the United States shall, if the 
offense be committed in ttme of war, suffer death or such other punish- 
ment as a court-martial may direct, and, if the offense be committed 
at any other time, any punishment, excepting death, that a court- 
martial may dirert. 

“Arr. 59. Advising or aiding another to desert: Any person subject 
to military law who advises or persuades or rete. 84 assists another 
to desert the service of the United States shall, If the offense be com- 
mitted In time of war, suffer death. or such other punishment as a 
court-martial may direct, and, If the offense be committed at any 
Cer nee any punishment, excepting death, that a court-martial 
ma rect. 

Naar. 60. Entertaining a deserter: Any officer who, after . dis- 
covered that a soldier in bis command is a deserter from the milita 
or naval service or from the Marine Corps, retains such deserter in his 
command without id ba, $ superior authority or the commander of 
the organization to which the deserter belongs, shall be punished as a 
court-martial may direct. 

"ART. 61. Absence without leave: Any m subject to military law 
who fails to repair at the fixed time to the properly appointed place of 
duty, or goes from the same without proper leave, or absents himself 
from his command, guard, quarters, station, or camp without proper 
leave, shall be punished as a court-martial may direct. 


C. DISRESPECT—INSUBORDINATION—MUTINY, 


“ART. 62. Disre toward the President, Vice President, Congress, 
Secretary of War, governors, legislatures : Any officer who uses con- 
temptuous or disrespectful words against the President, Vice President, 
the Congress of the United States, the Secretary of War, or the gov- 
ernor or legislature of any State. Territory, or other possession of the 
United States in which Is ee shall be dismissed from the 
service or suffer such other punishment as a court-martial may direct. 
Any other person subject to military law who so offends shall be pun- 


ished as a court-martial may direct, j 
"ART. 63. Disres toward rior officer : ane person subject 
military law who behaves himself with disrespect oward his superi 
officer shall be punished as a court-martial may direct. 

“Ant. 64. Aszaulting or willfully disobeying superior officer: Any per- 
son subject to military law who, on any pretense whatsoever. strikes his 
superior officer or draws or lifts up any weapon or offers any violence 
against him, being in the execution of his office, or willfully disobeys any 
lawful command of his superior officer, shall suffer death or such other 
punishment as a court-martial may direct. 

“arr. 65. Insubordinate conduct toward noncommissioned officer: 
Any soldier who strikes or assaults, or who att s or threatens to 
atrike or assault, or willfully dixobeys the lawfn! order of a noncommis- 
sioned officer while In the execution of his office, or uses threatening or 
insulting language, or behaves in an insubordinate or disrespectful 
manner toward a noncommissioned officer while in the execution of his 
office, shal] be punished as a court-martial may direct. 

“arr. 66. Mutiny or sedition: any peress subjert to military law who 
attempts to create or who begins, ex w causes, or joins lu any mutiny 
or Sedition in any company, party, post, camp, detachment, guard, or 
other command shall s such other punishment as a court- 


martial may direct. 
“ArT. 67. Failure to per data mutiny or sedition: Any officer or 
soldier who, being present at any mutiny or sedition. does not use 
nowing or having 


ress the same, or k 
la does not 


cer shell 
direct. 
frays; disorders: AN officers and 8 
an 


who take part to arrest, and other persons subject to 
military law who take part in the same into arrest or confinement, as 


to 
or 


er death o 
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uire, until their proper superior officer is ne- 
ina whosoever, being so ordered, refuses to shes 
n o 

as a 


circumstances ma 
quainted therewith. 
Such officer or noncommissioned officer or draws a weapon u 
otherwise threatens or does vielence to him shall be punished 
court-martial may direct. 

“D, ARREST; CONFINEMENT. 

“Ant. 69. Arrest or confinement of accused ns: An officer 
charged with crime or with a serious offense under these articles 
shall be placed in arrest by the commanding officer, and in exceptional 
cases an officer so C may be placed in confinement by the same 
nuthority. A soldier charged with crime or with a serious offense 
under these articles shall be placed in confinement, and when charged 
with a minor offense he may be placed in arrest. Any other person 
subject to military law charged with crime or with a serious offense 
under these articles shall be placed in confinement or in arrest, as cir- 
cumstances may require; and when charged with a minor offense such 
person cf be placed in arrest. Any person placed in arrest under 
the provisions of this article shall thereby be restricted to his bar- 
racks, quarters, or tent, unless such limits shall be enlarged by proper 
authority. Any officer who breaks his arrest or who escapes from 
confinement before he is set at liberty by proper authority shall be 
dismissed from the service or suffer such other punishment as a court- 
martial may direct; and any other peen subject to military law who 
escapes from confinement or who breaks his arrest before he is set 
35 3 by proper authority shall be punished as a court-martial may 
ulrect. 

SART. 70. Investigation of and action upon cha : The charge 
against any person placed in arrest or confinement shall ! be investigated 
promotiy Dy the commanding officer or other proper military authority, 
and immediate steps shall be taken to try and punia the person accused 
or to dismiss the charges against him and release him from arrest or 
confinement. In every case where a person remains in mili 


he is to be tried a special report of the necessity for the delay shall be 
made by his commanding officer in the manner prescribed by a- 
tions, and a similar report shall be forwarded every eight days there- 


ht 
is released from 


fully or negligently falls to do so 
K Bie for’ unreasonable — 


United States, provid 
an account in writing, signed by himself, of 

charged against the prisoner, Any officer or soldier so refusing shall 
be punished as a court-martial may direct. 

“Art. 72. Report of prisoners recelved: Every commander of a 
guard to whose charge a prisoner is committed shall, within 24 hours 
after such confinement, or as soon as he is relieved from his guara, 
report in writing to the comman officer the name of such prisoner, 
the offense ch against him, and the name of the officer committing 
him; if he falls to make such report he shall be punished as a 
court-martial may t. 

“Art. 73. Releasing prisoner without proper authority: Any person 
subject to military law who, without 8 authority, releases any 
prisoner duly committed to his charge, or who Sar neglect or design 


suffers any risoner so committed to escape, shall be punished as a 
court-ma: may 5 
“ART. 74. Deliv 


of offenders to civil authorities: When pie 4 per- 
son subject to military law, except one who is held by the military 
authorities to answer, or who is awaiting or result of trial, or 
who is undergoing sentence for a crime or offense punishable under 
these articles, is accused of a crime or offense committed within the 
2 limits of the States of the Union and the District of Co- 
lumbia, and punishable by the laws of the land, the commanding officer 
is required, except in time of war, upon application duly made, to use 
his utmost endeavor to deliver over such accused 


civil 
justice in ap ending and secur- 
ing him shall be dismissed from the service or suffer such other punish- 
ment as a court-martial may direct. 
“When, under the provisions of this article, deliv is made to the 
civil authorities of an offender undergoing sentence of a court-martial, 
such bye fe if followed by conviction, shall be held to interrupt the 
execution of the sentence of the court-martial, and the offender shall 
be returned to military 3 after having answered to the civil 
authorities for his offense, for the completion of the said court-martial 
sentence, i 
“E, WAR OFFENSES. 


“Art. 75. Misbehavior before the enemy: Any officer or soldier who 
misbehaves himself before the enemy, runs away, or shamefully aban- 
dons or delivers up any fort, post, camp, guard, or other command 
which it is his duty to defend, or speaks words inducing others to do 
the like or casts away his arms or ammunition, or quits his post or 
colors to plunder or pilla, or by any means whatsoever occasions 
false alarms in camp, garrison, or quarters, shall suffer death or such 
other punishment as a court-martial may direct. 

“ART 76. Subordinates compelling commander to surrender: If any 
commander of any garrison, fort, t, amp guard, or other command 
is co ed, by the officers or soldiers under his command, to give it 
up to the enemy or to abandon it, the officers or soldiers so offending 
SNAIL Meena death or such other punishment as a court-martial may 

rec 

“Ant, 77. Improper use of countersign: Any person subject to mili- 
tary law who makes known the parole or countersign to any person 
not entitled to receive it according to the rules and discipline of war, 
or gives a parole or countersign different from that which he received, 
shail, if the offense be committed in time of war, suffer death or such 
other punishment as a court-martial may direct. 


“Ant, 78. Forcing a safeguard: Any person subject to military law 
who, in time of war, forces a safeguard shall suffer death or such other 
punishment as a court-martial may direct. 

“ART. 79. Captured property to be secured for public service: All 
9 property taken from the enemy is the property of the United 

tates and shall be secured for the service of the United States, and 
any person subject to military law who neglects to secure such prop- 
erty or is guilty of wrongful appropriation thereof shall be Fund 
as a court-martial may direct. 

“ART. 80. Dealing in captured or abandoned property: Any person 
subject to military law who buys, sells, trades, or in any way deals 

or disposes of captured or abandoned property, whereby he s 
ceive or expect any profit, benefit, or 8 to himself or to any 
other person directly or indirectly connected with himself, or who falls 
whenever such property comes into his ion or custody or within 
his control to give notice thereof to the proper authority and to turn 
over such property to the — ad authority without delay, shall, on 
conviction thereof, be punished by fine or imprisonment, or by such 
other punishment as a_ court-martial, MUMET commission, or other 
military tribunal may adjudge, or by any or all of said penalties. 

“Arr. 81. Relieving, . with, or aiding the enemy: Who- 
soever relieves the enemy with arms, ammunition, supplies, money, or 
other thing, or knowingly harbors or protects or holds correspondence 
with or gives intelligence to the enemy; either directly or indirectly, 
shall suffer death, or such other punishment as a court-martial or mili- 
tary commision may direct. : 

“ART. 82. Spies: Any person who in time of war shall be found lurk- 
ing or acting as a spy in or about any of the fortifications, posts, quar- 
ters, or encanpments of any of the armies of the United States, or 
elsewhere, shall be tried by a general court-martial or by a military 
commission, and shall, on conviction thereof, suffer death. 


“FP, MISCELLANEOUS CRIMES AND OFFENSES. 


“Ant. 83. Military property—Willful or negligent loss, damage, or 
wrongful disposition of: Any person subject to military law who will- 
fully, or through neglect, suffers to be lost, spoiled, 8 or wrong- 
— 5 8 of, any military property belonging to the United States 
shall make good the loss or damage and suffer such punishment as a 
court-martial may direct. 

“Ant. 84. Waste or unlawful disposition of military property issued 
to soldiers: Any soldier who sells er wrongfully disposes of or willfully 
or through neglect injures or ioses any horse, arms, ammunition, ac- 
couterments, equipment, clothing, or other property issued for use in 
the military service, shal) be purcsned as a court-martial may direct. 

“ART. 85. k on duty: Any officer who is found drunk on duty 
shall, if the offense be committed in time of war, be dismissed from the 
service and suffer such other punishment as a court-martial may direct; 
and if the offense be commi in time of peace, he shall be punished 
as a court-martial may direct. — 5 person subject to may law, 
Sepi an officer, who is found drunk on duty shall be punished as a 
court-martial may direct. 

“Arr, 86. Misbehavior of sentinel: Any sentinel who is found drunk 
or sleepin, Spon his t, or who leaves it before he is regularly re- 
lieved, shall, if the offense be committed in time of war, suffer death 
or such other punishment as a court-martial may direct; and if the 
offense be committed in time of peace, he shall suffer any punishment, 
3 death, that a court-martial may direct. 

“Art. 87. Personal interest in sale of provisions: Any officer com- 
manding in any garrison, fort, barracks, camp, or other place where troops 
of the United States may be serving who, for his private advantage, 


or 
lies, 


quarters, garrison, camp, and on the march; and ang Aiea subject to 


property whatsoever (unless by order of his commanding officer), or 
commits any kind of depredation or riot shall be punished as a court- 
—.— ; may direct. ny commanding officer who, upon complaint 
made to 


is or omits to see he eet i made to the party 
injured, in so far as the offender’s pay s go toward such repara- 
tion, as provided for in article 105, shall be dismissed from the service 
or otherwise punished as a court-martial may direct. 

“Ant. 90. voking speeches or gestures: No person subject to mili- 
tary law shall use any reproachful or provoking speeches or gestures 
to another; and any person subject to military law who offends 
against the provisions of this article shall be punished as a court- 
martial may direct. 

“Art. 91. Dueling—Attempts to commit suicide: Any person subject 
to military law who fights or promotes or is concerned in or connives at 
fighting a duel, or who having knowledge of a challenge sent or about 
to be sent falls to report the fact promptly. to the proper authority, or 
who attempts to commit suicide, shall, if an officer, be dismissed from the 
service or suffer such other punishment as a court-martial may direct; 
and if any other person subject to military law, shall suffer such punish- 
ment as a court-martial may direct, 

“Ant, 92. Murder—Rape: Any person subject to military law who 
commits murder or rape shall suffer death or imprisonment for life, as 
a court-martial may direct ; but no person shall be tried by court-martial 
for murder or rape committed within the geographical limits of the 
States of the Union and the District of Columbia in time of peace. 

“ArT. 93. Various crimes: Any person subject to military law who 
commits manslaughter, mayhem, arson, burglary, robbery, larceny, em- 
bezzlement, perjury, assault with intent to commit any felony, or as- 
sault with intent to do bodily harm, shall be punished as a court-martial 


ma: ect. 

Naur. 94. Frauds against the Government: Any person subject to 
military law who makes or causes to be made any claim against the 
United States or any officer thereof, knowing such claim to be false or 
fraudulent; or 

“Who presents or causes to be presented to any person in the civil 
or military service thereof, for approval or payment, any claim against 
the United States or any officer thereof, knowing such claim to be 
false or fraudulent; or 
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“Who enters Into any agreement or conspiracy to defraud the United 
States by obtaining, or aiding others to obtain, the allowance or pay- 
ment of a false or fraudulent claim; or 

“Who, for the purpose of obtaining, or aiding others to obtain, the 
approval, allowance, or payment of any claim against the United States 
or against any officer thereof, makes or uses, or procures, or advises 
the making or use of, any writing or other paper, knowing the same to 
contain any false or fraudulent statement; or 

“Who, for the purpose of obtaining, or aiding others to obtain, the 
approval allowance. or payment of any claim against the United States 
or any officer thereof, makes, „ or advises the making ot. eny 
mop to any fact or to any writing or other paper, knowing such oa 
0 ; or 

“Who, for the purpose of obtaining, or aiding others to obtain, the 
approval, allowance, or payment of any claim against the United States 
or any officer thereof, forges or counterfeits, or procures, or advises 
the forging or counterfeiting of wo? signature upon any writing or other 

per, or uses, or procures, or vises the use of any such signature, 

owing the samé to be forged or counterfeited ; or 

„Who, having charge, 88 custody, or control of any money 

the United 


or other proper of States, furnished or intended for the 
military service thereof, knowingly delivers, or causes to be 


delivered, to 
any person having authority to receive the same, any amount less 
than that for which he r ves a certificate or receipt; or 
„ Who, being authorized to make or deliver any paper certifying the 
receipt of any property of the United States furnis or intended for 
the military service thereof, makes or delivers to any person such writing, 
without 1 knowledge of the truth of the statements therein ton- 
tained and with intent to defraud the United States; or 
5 knowingly and willfully serene ap 
y sells or 


gfully or knowin 
N clothing, sub- 
furnished 


es, 


ammunitio 
the United States 


, clothing, subsistence stores, or other pro of the 
States: such soldier’ faving lawtul right to 
sell or pl 


Shall, on conviction thereof, be punished by fine or imprisonment, or 


ilitary law may be guilty, shall be taken izance of by a general or 
$p TRS ng fo degree of 


special or summary court-marti. 
thei offense, and punished at the discretion of such court, 


“TV. COURTS or INQUIRY. 


“Art. 97. When and by whom ordered: A court of inquiry to examine 
y tion of or accusation or Imputation 
st any officer or soldier may be ordered A President or by 


98. m tion: A court of inqu shall consist of three or 
more officers. r each court of inquiry the authority appointing the 
court shall appoint a recorder. 


Members of a court of inquiry may be chal- 
lenged by the party whose conduct is being in ired into and the 
recorder, but only for cause stated to the cou The court shall de- 
termine the relevancy and validity of any challenge, and shall not re- 
ceive a challenge to more than one member at a time. 

“Art 100. Oath of members and recorder: The recorder of a court of 
inquiry shall administer to the members the following oatb: stew 
A. B.. do swear (or affirm) that you will well and truly examine an 
8 8 2 the * 8 inte tne menes nov before you, 
withou ty, favor, a on, pre, or hope o k 
help Soa Goa! Itter which the 5 the court shall adminis- 
ter to the recorder the following oath: ‘You, A. B., do swear (or 
affirm) that you will, according to pe best abilities, accurately and 
impartially record the proceedings of the court and the evidence to be 
given in the case in hearing. So help you. God.’ 

“In case of affirmation the closing sentence of adjuration will be 


omitted. 

“Art 101. Powers; procedure: A court of inquiry and the recorder 
thereof shall have the same power to summon and examine witnesses 
as is given to ouro mariki and the ge advocate thereof. Such 
witnesses shall take the same oath or rmation that is taken by wit- 
nesses before courts-martial, A reporter or an interpreter for a court 
of inguiry shall, before entering upon his duties, take the oatb or 
affirmation required of a reporter or an 8 for a court- 

The y whose conduct is being inquired {nto shall be permitted to 
examine and rossexamine witnesses so as fully to investigate the cir- 
cumstances in question. 

“Art. 102. Opinion on merits of case: A court of inquiry shall not 
give 3 poon on the merits of the case inquired into unless specially 

e to do so. 

“Art. 108. Record of proceedings—How authenticated: Each court 
of inquiry shall k a record of its proceedings, which shall be au- 
thenticated by the signature of the president and the recorder thereof, 
and be forwarded to the convening authority. In case the record can 
not be authenticated by the recorder, by reason of his death, disability, 
or absence, it shall be signed by the president and by one other member 


of the court. 
„V. MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 

“Ant. 104. Disciplinary ers of commanding officers: Under such 
regulations as the President may prescribe, and w ich he may from time 
to time revoke, alter, or add to, the commanding officer of any detach- 
ment, company, or higher command may, for minor ofenses not denied 
by the accused, im disciplinary punishments upon persons of his 
command without the intervention of a court-martial, unless the accused 


“Art 99. Nenges : 


demands trial by court-martial. 
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The 8 punishments authorized by this article max in- 
clude admonition, reprimand, withholding of privileges, extra fatigue, 
and restriction to certain specified limits, but shall not include for- 
feiture of pay or confinement under rd. A person punished under 
authority of this article, who deems his 1 unjust or dispro- 
1 to the offense, eggs through the proper channel, appeal to 
e next superior authority, but may in the meantime be required to 
unishment adjudged. The commadning officer who im- 

poses the p ment, his successor in command, and superior authority 
shall bave power to mitigate or remit any unexecuted rtion of the 
punishment. The imposition and enforcement of disciplinary punish- 
ment under authority of this article for any act or — — shall not 
be a bar to trial by court-martial for a crime or offense growing out of 
the same act or omission; but the fact that a disciplinary punishment 
has been enforced may be shown by the accused upon trial, and when so 
shown shall be considered in determining the measure of punishment 


— 4 the 


be adjud In the event of a finding of guilty. 
“ART. 108. I es to person or property—Redress of: Whenever 
8 is e to any commanding officer t damage has been done 


e property of an puson or that his property has been wro 
taken b, Dire to military lave, such complaint shall be woof 


nyes num 
which board shall be convened by 


examine them apes oath or affirmation, to receive depositions or other 
documen e ed 


or detachment to which they belong is known, stoppages to the amount 
of damages inflicted may be made and such pro on as 
may be deemed just upon the individual members thereof who are 
shown to have been present with such organization or detachment at 
the time the damages complained of were inflicted as determined by 
the approved findings of the hoard. 

“ART. 106. Arrest of deserters by civil officials: It shall be lawful 
for any civil officer having authority under the laws of the United 
States, or of any State, Territory, District, or possession of the United 

ates, arrest offenders, summarily to arrest a deserter from the 

tary service of the United States and deliver him into the custody 
of the military authorities of the United States, 

“Art. 107. Soldiers to make good time lost: Every soldier who in 
an existing or subsequent enlistment deserts the serv of the United 
States or without proper authority absents himself from his organiza- 
tion, station, or duty for more than cne day, or who is confined for 
more than one day under sentence, or while awaiting trial and dis- 

tion of his case, if the trial results in conviction. or through the 
temperate use of drugs or alcoholic liquor, or through disease or in- 
ry the result of bis own misconduct, renders bimself unable for more 
han one 88 perform duty, shall be liable to serve, after his return 
to a full-duty status, for suc! riod as shall, with the time be ma: 
have served prior to such desertion, unauthorized a ce, conanement, 
or inability to perform duty, amount to the full term of that part o 
his enlistment period which ‘he is required his organiza- 
tion before being furlougbed to the Army reserve. 

“ ART. 108. Soldiers—Separation from tbe service; No enlisted man, 
duly sworn, shall be discharged from the service without a discharge 
in writing, signed by a field officer of the ent to which he belongs 
or by the commanding officer when no feld officer is present; and no 
discharge shall be given to an enlisted man before his term of service 
has expired, except by order of the President, the Secretary of War 
the commanding officer of a department, or by sentence of a generai 
court-martial. 

“Arr. 109. Oath of enlistment: At the time of his enlistment every 
soldier shall take the follow oath or affirmation: ‘I, ———, 
swear (or affirm) that I will bear true faith and — 
nited States of America; that I will serve them honestly and 
faithfully against all their enemies whomsoever; and that I 


to serve with 


r. 
“ArT. 11 icles to be read and explained: Articles 1, 
and 29, 54 to 96, Inclusive, and 104 to 109, inclusive, shall be read a 
explained to ev soldier at the time of bis enlistment or muster in, or 
8 as mee ke 5 = shall be read and — once nar 
six months e soldiers every garrison, ent, or company 
the service of the United States. 
“ART. 111. Copy of record of trial: Every 
court-martial sh i on demand therefor, ma by himself or 
> 


the commanding officer shall direct a summary 
effects; and sald summary court shall have 8 
effects into cash, by public or private sale, not earlier than 30 days 
after the death of the deceased, and to collect and receive any debts 
due decedent's estate by local debtors; and as soon as practicable after 
converting such effects into cash said summary court shall deposit with 
the proper officer, to be designated in regulations, any cash belonging 
to d ent’s estate, and shall transmit a receipt for such deposit, ac- 
companied by any will or other papers of value belonging to the 
deceased, an inventory of the effects 5 said — d court, and 
a full account of his transactions to the War Department for trans- 
mission to the Auditor for tbe War Department for action as authorized 
by law in the settlement of the accounts of deceased officers or enlisted 
men of the Army; but if in the meantime the legal representative, or 
widow, shall present himself to take possession of decedent's estate the 
said summary court shall turn over to him all effects not sold and 
cash belonging to said estate, witb an inventory and account, 
and make to the War artment a full report of his transactions. 
“The provisions of this article shall be applicable to Inmates of the 
United States Soldiers’ Home who die in any United States military 
hospital outside of the District of Columbia where sent from the home 
for treatment. — i R * 
“ART, 113. Inquests: en at an ‘ort, camp, or other place 
garrisoned by the milit: forces of. be Batted States and under the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the United States, any person shall have been 


to convert such 
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found dead under circumstances which appear to require investigation, 
the commanding officer will designate direct a summary court-mar- 
tial to Investigate the circumstances attending the death; and, for this 
purpose, such summary court-martial shall have power to summon wit- 
nesses and examine them upon oath or affirmation. He shall promptly 
transmit to the post or other commander a report of his investigation 
and of his findings as to the cause of the death. 

“Art, 114. Authority to administer oaths: Any judge advocate or 
acting judge advocate, the president of a general or specia} court-mar- 
tial, any summary court-martial, the judge advocate or any assistant 
judge advocate — 5 general or special court-martial, the president or 
the recorder of a court of inquiry or of a militar . any officer 
desl, ted to take a deposition, any officer detail to conduct an in- 
vestigation, and the adjutant of any command shall bave power to ad- 
minister oaths for the purposes of the administration of military jus- 
tice and for other purposes of military administration; and in foreign 
Places where the Army may be serving shal! have the general wers of 
a notary public or of a consul of the United States in the administra- 
tion of oaths, the execution and acknowledgment of legal instruments, 
the attestation of documents, and all other forms of no acts to be 
executed 2 persons subject to military law. 

“ART. 115. Appointment of reporters and interpreters: Under such 
regulations as the Secretary of War may from time to time prescribe, 
the judge advocate of a court-martial or military commission, or the 
recorder of a court of ingury shall have power to appoint a reporter, 
who shall record the proceedings of and 3 taken before such 
court or commission and may set down the same, in the first Instance, 
in shorthand, Under like regulations the judge advocate of a court- 
martial or military commission, or summary court. or the recorder of a 
court of inguiry may appoint an interpreter, who shall interpret for the 
court or commission. 

“ART. 116. Powers of assistant judge advocates: An assistant judge 
advocate of a general court-martial shall be competent 9 any 
duty devolved by law. regulation, or the custom of the ce upon the 
judge advocate of the court, 

117. Removal of civil suits: When any civil suit or criminal 


“ART. 
prosecution is commenced in any court of a State against any officer, 
soldier, or other person in the military service of the United States on 


account of aye: Se done under color o 
5 which he 


of war, such suit or prosecution —e at 


p 3, 
and the cause shall thereupon be entered on the docket of said district 
court and shall proceed therein as if the cause bad been o 
menced in said district court and the same proceedings 
3a such suit or prosecution in said district court as shall bave been 
had therein in said State court prior to its removal, and said district 
court shall have full power to hear and determine sald cause. 

“ArT. 118. Office tion from service: No officer shall be dis- 
charged or dism\ysed from the service except by order of the President 
or by a sentence of a eral court-martial; and in time of ce no 
officer shall be dismi except In pursuance of the sentence of a court- 
martial or in mitigation thereof, nor discharged except in pursuance of 
statutes now in force or which may bereafter be enacted; but the Pres- 
ident my ook any time drop from the rolls of the Army any officer 
who has n absent from duty three months without leave or who has 
been absent in confinement in A brn or penitentiary for three months 
after final conviction by a court of competent jurisdiction. 

“Art. 119. Rank and precedence among Regulars, militia, and Volun- 

: That in time of war or public danger, when two or more officers 
of the same grade are on duty in the same field, department, or com- 
mand, or of organizations thereof, the President may nt i the com- 
mand of the forces of such field, department, or command, or of any 
organization thereof, without regard to seniority of rank in the same 
grade. In the absence of such assignment by the President, officers of 
the same grade shall rank and have precedence in the following order, 
without regard to date of rank or commission as between officers of 
different cla namely: First, officers of the MP niied Army and of- 
cers of the Marine Corps detached for service with the Army by order 
of the President; second, officers of the Organized Militia In the serv- 
ice of the United States; and, third, officers of the volunteer forces: 
Provided, That officers of the Regular Army holding commissions in the 
Organized Militia in the service of the United States or in the volunteer 
forces shall rank and have precedence under said commissions as if 
they were commissions in the Regular Army; but the rank of officers 
of the Regular Army under their commissions in the Organized Mflitia 
shall not, for the purposes of this article, be held to antedate muster 
into the service of the United States. 

“ArT. 120. Command when different co or commands happen to 
loin: When different corps or commands of the military forces of the 

nited States happen fo join or do duty together the officer highest 
in rank of the line of the 1 Army. Marine Corps, Organized 
Militia, or Volunteers there on duty shall, subject to the provisions of 

e p ing article, command the whole and give orders for what is 
needful in the service, unless otherwise directed by the President.” 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me state that this is a revision 
of the Articles of War. There has been no revision of the old 
Articles of War since the earliest colonial days with the result 
that they are scattered through tome after tome without much 
regard to the changed and changing conditions in this country, 
many of them not applicable to conditions which existed in 
Cuba during the Spanish-American War, and very few appli- 
cable to conditions as they exist in the colonial possessions of 
the United States or at the Panama Canal. It was sought to 
revise these articles two or three years ago. A subcommittee of 
the Committee on Military Affairs took up the matter in con- 
junction with the then Secretary of War and the War Depart- 
ment. I was a member of that committee, and I think the 


Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VARDAMAN] was a member of it 
and one other Senator; I do not recall now who he was. We 
worked on it all summer and the articles were then prepared by 
that subcommittee and we reported the same to the Military 
Affairs Committee, and they were adopted and reported to the 
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Senate and passed. At this session of Congress the same thing 
was done with reference to it. The committee had changed | 
somewhat and another subcommittee was i.ppointed. That sub- 
committee reported the revised Articles of War practically with- 
out change to the Military Affairs Committee; the bill was re- 
ported to the Senate and passed, and is now pending in the 
other House. That House Las not taken it up; that is it has 
not been reported out of the Military Affairs Committee there. 
So the Senate Military Affairs Committee thought it advisable, 
in view of the attitude cf the Judge Advocate General of the 
ne ae insert this proposed legislation as an amendment to 

s h 

It is new legislation; it would be subject te a point of order; 
but in view of the insistence of the department and the delicate 
situation with reference to our foreign possessions, I hope that 
the Senate will see fit to adopt this amendment to the bill. I 
suggest that in order that the Senate may know how it comes 
to be attached to the bill by way of amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, my attention was attracted 
to this very comprehensive amendment, and I recalled the fact 
that we have been trying to legislate on this subject. This is a 
very striking illustration of our habit, when we have failed to 

-get legislation through both Houses, of immediately resorting to 
an appropriation bill to secure the result which we have failed 
to accomplish through the regular channels of legislation. We 
all know the habit is a bad one; we all know it ought not to be 
indulged in. If I had more knowledge of military matters, and 
assumed to speak with any authority whatever, I would cer- 
tainly make a point of order against this amendment. The 
Senate has passed upon it 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Twice. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senate has passed upon it twice. It 
is the duty of the other House to take it up and act upon it, 
and if they do not agree with the Senate bill, so to declare, have 
it go to conference, and let it be worked out there; but for us 
to get into the habit, whenever the other body does not act with 
reasonable promptitude upon an important measure which has 
been passed by the Senate, at the first opportunity we have, to 
attach it to an appropriation bill, to another piece of legislation, 
is certainly a very bad practice. 

However, I shall not make the point of order against it. I 
will leave that to Senators who are members of the committee 
and to Senators who have taken a greater interest in military 
legislation than have I, and who have a greater knowledge than 
I have on the subject, to either let it remain in the bill or to 
have it go out on a point of order. 

Mr. President, I want to ask the chairman of the committee a 
question concerning the proviso on page 97. It is in one sense 
an inconsequential matter as I read it, and yet I think, if 
adopted, it is going to establish a precedent that might well be 
avoided. The provision is that $10,000 shall be appropriated 
for the council of national defense, for the payment of ex- 
penses, and it is then provided that there shall be “ an itemized 
account of the expenditures made by the council or authorized 
by it in as full detail as the public interest will permit.” 

Mr. President, that is good legislation; that is what we ordi- 
narily do, and what we always ought to do when we appropriate 
money for a purpose of this kind; but the committee for some 
reason—and that is what I want to inquire about—has added the 
following proviso: 

Provided, however, That when deemed proper the President may 
authorize, in amounts stipulated by him, unvouchered expenditures and 
report the gross sums so authorized not itemized, 

I ask the chairman of the committee, when there is only 
$10,000 to be used for this purpose and the provision is inserted 
in the bill that there shall be an itemized account, why this 
exception should be made, allowing the President to say to this 
council.“ You need not make an itemized account; I will author- 
ize the payment of this sum without regard to how it has been 
used, and I order it paid out in a gross sum.” It seems to me 
that either the provision that there be an itemized account should 
go out of the bill or else the proviso should go out of the bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from New Hampshire that in that respect we followed the lan- 
guage of the House bill; but the House bill appropriated $200,000 
for this commission, and we reduced that to $10,000; but we did 
not change the language of the bill in this regard. As the Sena- 
tor suggests, $10,000 would not be very much to expend without 
an accounting, 

Mr. GALLINGER. No. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. But $200,000 was still worse. We re- 
duced it to $10,000; but, I repeat, we did not change that par- 
ticular portion of the language in the bill. I think there is a 
good deal of force in the suggestion of the Senator that, as a rule, 
this is not very good legislation. ‘ 
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Mr. GALLINGER. Again, I shall not urge this. The entire 
matter is going to conference at best; but I think that it is in- 
consistent to provide in any bill-that money appropriated shall 
be accounted for in an itemized way, and then to provide that 
the President of the United States can say. You need not make 
an itemized account; I will order it paid in gross.” I think that 
would be bad legislation, and that it would establish a precedent 
that might be troublesome to us in other matters of legislation 
eyen much more important than this, so far as the amount of 
money is concerned. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, this, as I understand, is a gen- 
eral appropriation bill, to which the rule of the Senate as to 
proposing new legislation applies. The Senate has sometimes 
insisted very strongly upon that rule, and has even refused to 
have the rule suspended in order that important matters of 
very general and universal interest might be put upon such bills, 
and the principal argument that has been presented against 
such suspension of the rule has been the iniquity of putting 
general legislation upon appropriation bills. 

Here, however, is a provision extending from page 97 of this 
bill to page 154 that must be conceded to be general legislation. 
As I understand it, it is a general revision of the Articles of War 
with reference to punishments, and rules and regulations re- 
lating to the War Department, providing for methods of trial, 
attendance of witnesses, punishment for refusal to testify and 
for refusal to attend courts-martial; also providing penalties 
on conviction before courts-martial and providing penalties for 
penitentiary offenses. I am not sure but that it provides even 
for the punishment of capital offenses. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, May I call the Senator's attention to 
the fact that very much of this legislation is already on the 
statute books? 

Mr. JONES. I merely wanted to ask the Senator from Oregon 
if he would kindly point out the important changes that this 
amendment proposes to make in existing rules, regulations, and 
law? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I can do that, but I have not the data 
with me right now. The matter has been all very carefully 
analyzed and gotten together by the Judge Advocate General. 
We have it in that form. Let me, however, call the Senator's 
attention to one of the conditions that exist at present in Mexico. 
A short time ago, while our troops happened to be down there, 
one of the troopers in one of the regiments committed murder, 
There was another case where one of them committed a rape. 
In Cuba during the Spanish-American War one of the oflicers 
of the Quartermaster’s Department, I think it was, or of some 
one of the departments, embezzled large sums of money. There 
was no way to reach such cases under our military code, under 
the old Articles of War. Conditions exist in our outside posses- 
sions that were not contemplated by the fathers of the Republic 
and by no Congress up to 1898. It is to meet conditions as to 
our troops, which are now scattered from Panama to the Orient, 
that this legislation has been proposed. The War Department 
has felt the necessity of it and has brought the matter to my 
attention a number of times. It has been carefully gone over, 
just as I have suggested, by the former Secretary of War, Mr. 
Garrison, who is a very able lawyer, by the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral and his corps, and by the Committee on Military Affairs. 

I realize as much as anybody that there is much force in the 
suggestion of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], and 
that of the distinguished Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER] as well, that it is a vicious practice to put such things 
on an appropriation bill; but it seems impossible to enact some 
of these measures without having them go through on a bill of 
this kind. I do not know why it is so, but it is true. 

This legislation was put up to the last House of Representa- 
tives by the Senate, but it not only failed to pass the House 
but did not even have consideration by the committee there. 
At this session the legislation passed the Senate, has gone to 
the other House, and is now in the Committee on Military 
Affairs of that body; but, as I have stated, it has not been re- 
ported out. 

Mr. JONES. What the Senator has said emphasizes the 
viclousness, if there is vice, in trying to legislate in this way. 
The Senator has suggested there is no way to reach the com- 
mission of some of the most heinous crimes that can be com- 
mitted, and yet we are asked to legislate in reference to such 
matters without knowing anything about what is provided to 
meet a situation of that character. I suppose that the provi- 
sions in the revised Articles of War have been presented largely 
by the War Department, and we are going to adopt their sug- 
gestions and possibly their language without any consideration 
so far as the Senate is concerned and without anybody outside 
of the committee knowing what methods are prescribed to meet 
the cases which must be met under the Articles of War. The 


very suggestion of the Senator with reference to the character 
of the crimes and the provisions concerning them, it seems to 
me, should cause the Senate to pause a little while to give 
some consideration before enacting legislation to meet such a 
grave situation as that. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I desire to suggest to him that separate bills embodying ex- 
actly the revised Articles of War have been passed several times 
by the Senate. 

Mr. CUMMINS, Mr. President: 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. So that we may fully understand one or 
two things concerning this matter, I desire to ask a question. 
The Senator from Oregon said that a murder had been com- 
mitted by a member of the Army and in another case a rape had 
been committed. It is hardly accurate to say that there is no 
remedy provided in law for the punishment of officers or men 
who commit such offenses. If any soldier in the Army in New 
Mexico commits a murder, he is punishable under the laws of 
New Mexico and may be convicted in the civil courts, and if he 
commits the other offense in the jurisdiction of one of the 
States or one of the Territories, he is subject to punishment 
under the laws of that State or Territory. If I am wrong 
about that I should like to be advised. 

Mr. WARREN. The particular case alluded to by the chair- 
man of the committee occurred in old Mexico in connection with 
the punitive expedition which was sent down there. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If committed in a foreign country during 
war, then I do not know what the procedure would be. I should 
suppose that if we were at war with the country in which the 
offense was committed, we could not resort to the courts of that 
country; but I am surprised to learn that if committed during 
war or while in a foreign country there is no remedy under the 
laws of war or the rules of courts-martial. ‘That can not be so. 
i Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, if I may interrupt the Sena- 

or—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. The cases referred to by the Senator from 
Oregon were reported by the commander and instructions asked 
for. In the meantime the culprits were being held in the guard- 
house, but it seems, in view of the legal department of the 
Army, that the old Articles of War were not sufficient to bring 
about the desired punishment of these men. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Of course, our excursion into Mexico was 
rather peculiar in its character and the status of a soldier there 
possibly somewhat uncertain. Suppose, however, that we had 
declared war against Mexico, that our soldiers had gone into 
Mexico in the prosecution of the war, and one trooper should 
kill another or one trooper should kill a civilian, if you please, 
is it true that there is nothing in our Military Code that would 
enable such a man to be tried by court-martial? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I think that would be pro- 
vided for; but perhaps there should have been a little more 
emphasis placed upon the other crime, the crime of rape. Our 
situation in Mexico, as the Senator has said, can hardly be 
described as being a condition of war; but at the same time, in 
view of the things that have happened down there, we can 
hardly say that they happened in time of profound peace. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President—— 

Mr, WARREN, Let me say, if the Senator from Washington 
will permit me, that I do not remember whether the Senator 
was in this body at the time, but bills embodying these revised 
articles of war have passed the Senate on several occasions, and 
they have been most thoroughly examined. 

Mr. JONES. I will say that such a bill has not been dis- 
cussed to any great extent, if at all, during my term of service. 
Of course, I know that we pass a great many measures without 
very much discussion, but I should hardly think that a measure 
of this character, of this length, and of this importance would 
be passed without some discussion, and I do not believe that 
the Recorp will show that we have passed a measure like this 
within the last five or six years, although I may be wrong 
about that. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Such a bill has passed three times 
since I have been here. 

Mr. JONES. Then, it was passed probably by unanimous con- 
sent, and without discussion. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not recall how it was passed, 
but I know it has been passed three times. 

Mr. JONES. There certainly could not have been very much 
discussion of it. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator knows that these matters have 
been under investigation by subcommittees, and, for that matter, 
by the full committee, on various occasions preceding the pas- 
sage of such bills; and if the bills have not led to discussion on 
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the floor, it has been because the Senate believed that the sub- 
ject had been pretty thoroughly examined by the legal officers 
of the War Department and by the committee which had the 
subject in charge. As the Senator from Oregon has said, a 
similar bill has passed the Senate three times. 

Mr. JONES. I have no doubt that the committee having 
charge of this matter has given it very great consideration and 
is probably thoroughly familiar with it. I do not feel d 
to make the point of order against the amendment, but I do 
think that a matter of this importance, especially in view of one 
suggestion of the chairman of the committee, ought to have 
much more careful consideration than this provision is going to 
have here. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, let me call the Sena- 
tor’s attention to one of the conditions, I assume, of course, 
that Senators have looked into this provision as it has been 
printed in the bill and has been on the desks of Senators for 
some time. The revised Articles of War were also embodied in 
Senate bill 3191, which, as I have said, has already passed the 
Senate. An elaborate report (No. 130) was submitted on that 
bill on February 9 (calendar day, February 11), 1916. As an 
appendix to that report, the hearings on the bill were printed. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] inquired about the 
lack of jurisdiction to punish crimes. Let me quote from the 
. — of Judge Advocate General Crowder as given in the 

earings: 


Further on in the article, subhead (c), you will find new language. 
It reads as follows. 

“ Provided, That no officer or soldier of the Marine Corps when so 
detached [that is, for service in tbe Army by order of the President] 
may be tr'ed by a court-martial for an offense committed against the 
Articles of War for the government of the Navy prior to bis detachment, 
and for an offense committed against these articles may be tried by 
a nava! court-martial after such detachment ceases.” 

Now, an illustration is given of a case: 


The necessity for this provision was revealed by our a last 

ear at Vera uz. The Marine Corps cooperated with the Army at 
that place and. under the authority of an act of Con was placed 
on duty with the Army by order of the President. ng the period 
detachments of the Marine Corps are so placed on duty with the Army 
they become subject to the Articles of War for the government of the 
Army. On the last day tunt the Marine Co was so detached and serving 
at Vera Cruz a soldier of that corps co’ tted a very serious offense— 
an assault of the grade of felony— 

I am assuming, of course, that our men might be tried by the 
local courts in Mexico, if our people wanted to subject them to 
that jurisdiction; but I was speaking more particularly about 
the lack of power upon the part of the Army to bring them 
within the regulations of the Army— 

Pending action in his case, the order of detachment was revoked and 
he resumed his place with the nava) forces and came under the Articles 
of War for the government of the ert The Navy rtment assumed 
that It could bring bim to trial for his offense committed while he was 
on duty with the Army, as the offense committed by him was likewise 
an offense denounced and punished by the Naval Code. He was sub- 
sequently 13 before a general court-martial of the Navy, and 
there plead to the Jurisdiction of the court, claiming that bis ense 
was committed while on duty with the Army and was an offense pun- 
ishable only under the Army Code. he court overruled this plea and 
8 with his trial. He was found guilty and sentenced to 

prisonment He sued out a writ of habeas corpus before the United 
States district court of Philadelphia. The judge took the view that 
the nava! court was without jurisdiction, and discharged the man. The 
usual procedure would bave been for the Navy to bave turned the man 
over to the Army for trial. Had this been done, we would undoubted) 
have had a p'ea of double jeopardy to deal with. The case was not fol- 
lowed up. and the result was that the man t off without adequate 
punishment. The proviso inserted here is to clear up that situation, or 
rather to make it Impossible of occurrence in the future. 

So while in the main the law is on the statute books now, it 
does not meet the emergency suggested. 

The next illustration is the case of camp followers and men 
who follow the Army. If they are guilty of different crimes, 
there is no way to reach them. They might be punished under 
the local law, but not under the Articles of War. The purpose of 
these provisions is to harmonize and to make a consistent 
whole of the articles as they are now, without any very radical 
changes in the Articles of War that have been in force since be- 
fore the beginning of the last century. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Will the Senator give me some information 
on this point? Our Army, I presume, will be a very large part of 
the time within the territory of the United States. It is to be 
hoped that it will not often be beyond these limits. Suppose 
that in the post at my own town a soldier commits an assault 
or murders a citizen of Iowa, Will these Articles of War give 
a court-martial the power to try him? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In time of peace? 

Mr. CUMMINS. In time of peace. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, the civil courts have jurisdiction 
then. These are Articles of War. They are to apply in time of 
war. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I know; but these soldiers are tried by 
court-martial in time of peace as well. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They are dealt with for crimes of 
that kind in the civil courts. 


Mr. CUMMINS. No. Suppose a soldier is disrespectful to his 
officer. That is not tried in the civil courts. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Those, of course, are purely military 
offenses. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And are those offenses classified here? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They are classified in this bill so as 
to ish between the offenses that come within the provi- 
sions of the Military Code and those that are subject in time of 
war to the military authorities and in time of peace to the civil 
authorities. I wish the Senator would look them over. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have not had an opportunity. I did not 
even know that it was contemplated. I have no knowledge 
about the subject at all; but I should be very sorry to see the 
civil courts supplanted in times of peace by courts-martial where 
the civil courts are open and prepared to try and acquit or con- 
vict, as the case may be, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. A number of illustrations are given 
in the hearings to which I have called the Senator’s attention. 
We can not finish the bill to-night, and I should like to have 
the Senator look them over. For instance, where our Army is on 
foreign territory, he illustrates in the following language: 

The Canadian Government has permitted us to reinforce Alaska by 
the overland route. The situation may arise that the Army at some 
time may be engaged in the peaceful occupation of foreign territory 
in this hemisphere. To that extent we are compelled to recognize the 
necessity for the amendment which I have introduced here and to 
which I think there can be no objection. 

That is the testimony of Gen. Crowder. He has given a 
number of illustrations showing the necessity for this revision. 

Mr. JONES. Mr, President, just a word. The Senator said 
that the report had been submitted and had been printed, and 
he assumed that Senators had seen it. Of course, the Senator 
knows that there are many things submitted here, and many 
reports printed, that Senators can not possibly examine. I try 
to keep track of these things just as fully as possible; but I 
think the Senator will agree that it is impossible for any Sena- 
tor to keep track of all these things and of all these reports. I 
confess that the first I knew about this was when I saw the 
provision in the bill. I have not had time to examine the report 
to which the Senator refers. 

I do not make the point of order, because I have confidence 
in the committee and because I know that the committee has 
given the matter very great attention. It Is very much of a 
technica! matter, and I have not the time to look into it myself, 
so I have to take the judgment of the committee. The judg- 
ment of the committee is just as good to me with reference to 
this provision in the appropriation bill as it would be with ref- 
erence to a separate bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that the report to which I call his attention does what 
he asked me a while ago; that is, whether there had been any 
analysis of this part of the bill to show what changes were made 
in the Articles of War as they are. The very first section of the 
report analyzes this part of the bill and shows the changes that 
mere been made, and further on discusses the necessity for each 
change, 

Mr. JONES. What I had hoped, in the question I asked the 
Senator, was that he could indicate briefly some of the im- 
portant changes that were made, and that would save my look- 
ing through this long report. The Senator did instance one or 
two matters that indicated the very great importance of some- 
thing of this sort. 

Now, I want to ask the Senator another question. Is the 
provision that is put in the bill here in identically the same 
terms as the bill that the Senate has heretofore passed? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is exactly the same as it passed 
the last time—exactly the same, 

Mr. JONES. Very well. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me 
Just a moment, purely for information, in what part or section 
of the bill is the provision made that these general offenses shall 
not be punished hy court-martial save in time of war? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is quite a lengthy bill. I do not 
know that I can put my hand on it. [Reading:] 


The subject matter of the new code has been classified under five 
rinclpal headings, thus bringing together related provisions and reme- 
8 — a notable defect in the existing code. 

I think a reading of article 74, on page 128, will answer the 
Senator’s question. The general purpose of this revision is 
that it reduces some of the severe penalties fixed by the old 
Articles of War. The punishments are not so severe, and it is 
brought down to conform more nearly to the conditions of the 
present time. 
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Mr. CUMMINS. I am very much obliged to the Senator. I see 
that that article deals with the matter about which I asked. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. We can hardly dispose of it to-night. 
The Senator will find that it deals with this whole subject in a 
very careful and a very humane way, in that it alleviates some 
of the severe penalties that were announced in the earlier days 
of the Republic and gives the whole subject the order and method 
of a code, which has been very much lacking. There was a lack 
of continuity in the old Articles of War. There has been no real 
attempt at revision of them since 1874; and many of the pro- 
visions are those which went into effect during and immediately 
after the Revolutionary War and are totally inapplicable to con- 
ditions now without retinements of judicial construction. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is this matter to be passed on now? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If Senators desire it to go over, I have 
no desire to press it to-night; but this revision was simply pre- 
sented in order to relieve a situation which has been annoying 
and unjust in many particulars, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not insist that it shall go over. The com- 
mittee has had more time than I shall have to look into it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Then I should very much like to have 
the amendment agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee embracing what are known as the 
Articles of War. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PHELAN, Mr. President, with the consent of the chair- 
man of the committee, I desire to state that I shall be absent 
to-morrow, when this bill will doubtless be passed, and there are 
two amendments which I submitted which I ask to be received 
out of order. They have the approval of the chairman of the 
committee and of the Secretary of War and involve no appro- 
priation. I shall be glad to explain them in case any question is 
raised about them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from California offers 
an amendment which will be stated by the Secretary. 

The Secretary. On page 50, after line 2, it is proposed to 
insert: 


ing of such public streets or parts of 
county of San Francisco, ge ate of 
of the eastern boundary of t 
the site heretofore selected b 
Normal School of San Fran 
Legislature of California, and t 
said streets within said site and hereb 
fornia for the uses and purposes of sai tate Normal School all title 
of the United States thereto; and to effect the p hereof the 
Attorney General of the United States is hereby authorized and re- 
quested to cause appearance to be made in the name and on behalf of 
the United States in any suit to condemn the property within said 
site for the uses and purposes of said State Normal School in the courts 
of the State of California wherein the State of California is plaintif, 
and in said suit, upon request of the attorney pem of the State o 
California, to file on behalf of the United States a disclaimer on its 
part of any interest in said streets or the land embraced within said 
portions of said streets and within said site: Provided That in the event 
said streets shall not be closed and in the event said site so selected 
is not used for the purposes of said State Normal School all rights of 
the United States shall be and remain as they are at the time of the 
passage of this act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SEcrETARY. It is also proposed to insert, after the amend- 
ment just adopted, the following: 


That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to grant to the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition Co. and its successors in inter- 
est a permit to occupy such portion of the Presidio of San Francisco 
Military Reservation as may be designated by the Secretary of War for 
the purpose hereinafter set forth, subject to the said privilege being 
revoked at any time when, in the aoe of the Secretary of War, the 
military necessities of the United States shall require the use of said 
portion of said Presidio of San Francisco Military Reservation for the 
pur of maintaining thereon, making repairs upon, or alterations in 
said Palace of Fine Arts and its appurtenances, approaches, and plant- 
ing about the same for the use of said Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition Co. and its successors in interest; and the United States 
hereby cedes to the State of California such jurisdiction over said por- 
tion of said military reservation as the said State now possesses else- 
where within its territory, such cession to be coextensive territorially 
with the lands, the use whereof may be granted to the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition Co. and its suecessors by the Secretary of War 
in accordance herewith and to terminate without further action on the 
part of the State of California upon the revocation or termination of 
the privilege: Provided, That the cession of jurisdiction made by this 
act shall take effect upon the termination of the cession of jurisdiction 
made by the joint resolution of Congress approved October 22, 1914, on 
the condition that the same is accepted by the Legislature of the State 
of California at its first session after the passage of this act, this ces- 
sion to be without prejudice to the jurisdiction of the United States to 
try and punish all crimes committed within said —— of said military 
reservation prior to the date jurisdiction vested in the State under said 
joint resolution 1 October 22, 1914: Provided further, That 
when the United States shall resume possession of said lands, or an: 
part thereof, the jurisdiction herein ceded over said lands so repossess: 
shall revest in the United States: And provided further, That in the 
event of the failure of said Exposition Co., or its successors, on the 


sco in accordance with an act of the 
he United States hereb 
ts to the State of Cali- 


revocation of this privilege, to remove the buildings and improvements 
ce they shall then yest in and become the property of The United 


Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, do I understand the Senator 
from California to say that this amendment has been approved 
by the War Department? 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes, sir. 
the War Department. 

Mr. PENROSE. Prepared by the War Department? It isa 
rather extraordinary provision, and does not seem to me to safe- 
guard the Government entirely. Is it contemplated to maintain 
these exposition buildings permanently? 

Mr. PHELAN. If the Senator will permit me, I will briefly 
state the object of the amendment. 

Mr, PENROSE. Yes; I think some explanation of the amend- 
ment ought to be placed in the RECORD. 

Mr, PHELAN. This relates only to the Art Palace. The 
Art Palace was the most conspicuous and best building at the 
exposition. A part of it lies over the Presidio line, and the 
rest of it over the city line and on city property. It is the in- 
tention of the people there to maintain it as long as it will 
stand. It is not a permanent building. It probably has a life 
of 10 years. The Secretary of War and the department agreed 
to a revocable permit, but in a letter the Secretary stated, for 
the information of the Panama-Pacific people, that the rev- 
ocable permit would terminate on December 81, 1919. Secre- 
tary Garrison agreed to extend the term for two more years. 
Secretary Baker has extended it for three years. So the people 
well understand that it is a revocable permit, and that is the 
whole purpose and intent of the amendment. 

Mr. PENROSE. Is there a written communication from 
the War Department on the subject of this amendment? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. ‘The Secretary of War addressed to me 
a letter under date of July 6, which I will ask to have printed in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like to have that done. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Secretary of War made many 
changes in the amendment or resolution as it was originally pre- 
pared; and as it now reads it is approved by him. I ask to 
have his letter printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, In the absence of objection, that 
may be done. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


It was approved and prepared by 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, July d, 1916. 
Ilon. GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Chairman Committee on Military Affairs, United States Senate. 


Sm: In reply to your request of June 21, 1916, asking for the views 
of the department relative to joint resolution No. 144 and H. R. 16460, 
waiving claim on the part of the United States and consenting to the 
closing and abandonment of certain publie streets and parts of public 
streets in the city of San Francisco, State of California, I bave the 
honor to inform you that the contemplated legislation will do no injury 
whatever to the interests of the United States, and does not encroach in 
any way on the Presidio Reservation. 

There is no ob; ion on the part of the War De 
sage of joint resolution No. 144 and H. R. 16460 as 


Very respectfully, 
Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 

Mr. PENROSE. Can the Senator from California inform me 
as to how much of the Presidio ground is taken by this art 
museum? 

Mr. PHELAN. It is the main body of the art museum that 
lies on the Presidio ground, where the pictures were exhibited. 
The columns and the lakes are on the city ground. On the 
Presidio, I believe, there are 6 acres of land occupied. 

Mr. PENROSE. What is the total acreage? 

Mr. PHELAN. One thousand five hundred acres. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I should like to make one 
more inquiry. I do not want to oppose this amendment. Is 
there anything in the amendment to safeguard the Government 
in ease this museum should be diverted to some other purpose 
and pass into other hands? 

Mr, PHELAN. The protection of the Government is in the 
revocable character of the permit, and there is a provision 
that the Government can take possession of the building at any 
time. The salvage is estimated to be of very much more value 
than the cost of demolition. That is the protection of the 
Government. 

Mr. PENROSE. Would there be any objection to putting a 
limitation in the amendment such as was in the original act, 
say, of 10 years? 

Mr. PHELAN. I think it would be objectionable to the Sec- 
retary, because he has already intimated that it will terminate 
December 31, 1919, and in the nature of things it would cost a 
quarter of a million dollars to make it a permanent building. 
This is merely holding the plaster on the surface in the interest 


rtment to the pas- 
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of art. There is an exhibition there now and it is expected to 
have an annual exhibition of art until we get a permanent 
museum in another part of the city. 

Mr. PENROSE. Does the Senator think this amendment 

‘would lapse by 1919? 

Mr. PHELAN. We have already been informed by the Secre- 
tary of War that he can not consent to a further extension, I 
do not say that he can not consent; he has the power to con- 
sent, but he is discouraging the city from spending money upon 
that building, and the city agrees with him that it is of a tem- 
porary character and that it would be wasteful to spend money 
on the building there. Until a permanent art building in the 
Golden Gate Park is constructed it is used for annual exhibi- 


tions. y 

I will put into the Recorp a communication from the Secre- 
tary of War which will answer the Senator’s question: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, July 21, 1916. 

My Dear Senator: I inclose you a statement by the Judge Advocate 
General covering the amendments deemed necessary in Senate resolution 
No. 39, and a copy of the resolution with su amendments appear- 
ing thereon, and also a copy of the revocable pect which it is pro- 
posed to issue in the event that the resolution is enacted as suggested. 


Vv trul ours 
712 mex i NewrTon D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 
Hon. James D. PHELAN, 
United States Senate. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL, 
Washington, July 20, 1916, 


Memorandum for the Secretary of War. 


Subject: Amendment to Senate joint resolution 39 (64th Cong., 1st 
sess.), so as to authorize the Secretary of War, to grant a revocable 
permit for the maintenance of the Palace of Fine Arts upon the Presidio 
of San Francisco Military Reservation, and draft of form of permit to 
be granted under said amended resolution. 

1. The resolution in its present form fone to the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition Co. a revocable license to occupy such portion 
of the Presidio of San Francisco Military Reservation as may be 
designated by the Secretary of War, for the purpose of maintaining, 
etc., thereon the Palace of Fine Arts 8 and its appurtenances, 
the said privilege to be revocable at any time by the Secretary of War, 
when in his opinion the military necessities of the United States so 
require. The only authority and oe devolving upon the Secretary of 
War under the resolution as drawn is to designate the portion of the 
reservation to be occupied and to revoke the privilege granted thereby 
whenever in his opinion the military necessity demands it. 

2. To authorize the issuance of the permit or license by the Secretary 
of War, the resolution should be amended as follows: 

In the second line of the title, strike out the word “ granting” and 
insert in lien thereof the words “authorizing the Secretary of War to 

ant,” and in the enacting part of the resolution, on the third page, 
n the third line, strike out the words the United States hereby 

rants" and insert in lieu thereof the words “the Secretary of War 
s hereby authorized to grant.” Also, in the twentieth line, page 3, 
strike out the words “is hereby,” and insert in lieu thereof“ may be,“ 
in the first line of the fourth page, strike out the words “as the same 
shall hereafter be designated,” and in the fourth and fifth lines of the 
same page, strike out the words “ of the privilege hereby granted” and 
insert “ or termination of the 8 

3. That part of the resolution ceding jurisdiction to the State ap- 
poar to be defective in that it reserves to the United States jurisdic- 

jon to try and te all crimes committed within said portion of the 
military reservation to be occupied thereunder prior to the date this 
cession becomes effective (see fourth page, lines 5 to 8), while under 
the joint resolution of Congress approved October 22, 1914 (88 Stat., 
783), the State of California was granted jurisdiction over that portion 
of the reservation occupied for exposition purposes, including this site. 
Said joint resolution of October 22, 1914, provides : 

“ That the United States hereby cedes to the State of California such 
Jurisdiction over the said portions of the said military reservations as 
the said State now possesses elsewhere within its territory, such cession 
to be coextensive Poet with the said cone of April 22, 1912, 
and April 10, 1914, and to terminate upon their expiration: Provided 
That jurisdiction to try and punish all crimes committed within said 
portions of said military reservations prior to the date that this 
cession becomes effective is reserved to the United States: Provided 
further, That the cession of jurisdiction made by this resolution shall 
not take effect until the same is accepted by the legislature of the 
State of Californian : And provided further, That when the United States 
shall resume possession of the said lands or any part thereof, the 

1 herein ceded over lands so repossessed shall revest in the 
nited States.“ 

5 a is believed that this part of the resolution should be amended 
as follows: 

Beginning with the word “ jurisdiction” in the fifth line, page 4, 
5 the balance of the page and insert in lieu thereof the 
‘ollowing : 

“the cession of jurisdiction made by this resolution shall take effect 
upon the termination of the cession of jurisdiction made by the joint 
resolution of Congress approved October 22, 1914, on the condition 
that the same is accepted by the Legislature of the State of California 
at its first session after the passage of this resolution, this cession to 
be without prejudice to the jurisdiction of the United States to try and 
punish all crimes committed within said portion of said military reser- 
vation prior to the date jurisdiction vested in the State under said 
joint resolution approved October 22, 1914: Provided further, That 
when the United States shall resume possession of said lands or any 
part thereof the jurisdiction herein ceded over said lands so repossessed 
shall revest in the United States.“ 

5. It appears, furthermore, from the correspondence in this case on 
file in the office of the Quartermastcr General that in accordance with 
an understanding reached with the Secretary of War Senator Phelan 
has agreed to have added to this resolution the following proviso: 
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Provided further, That in the event of the failure of said exposition 
company or its successors on the revocation of this privilege, to re- 
move the buildings and improvements thereon, they shall then vest in 
and become the property of the United States.” 

6. I think the resolution modified as above outlined would authorize 
the issuance of a e such as suggested by you. Draft of form of 

o! 


such permit is inclosed herewith. 
7. With respect to the grarting of a revocable pom for the privi- 
lege desired in this case without legislative authority, I have con- 


cluded, upon further examination and consideration of the matter, that 
the Secretary of War has no legal right to do this. The act of Con- 
gress authorizing the occupation of the reservation for 1 pur- 

es provided for the termination of the e ition on cember 31, 

916, and the said_act and license granted by the Secretary of War 
under its authority provided that all the buildings thereon, except 
those taken for the purposes cf the United States, should be removed 
from the reservation on or before the said date. Besides, the War 
Department has already taken the position upon an application for a 
license * the Secretary of War granting the orice. desired in the 
present instance, that the Secretary of War is without authority to 
grant such license, 

E. H. CROWDER, 
Judge Advocate General. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It seems that this building occupies now 
a portion of the Presidio. 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes; it laps over the Presidio on the easterly. 
end. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Was that privilege granted by Congress? 

Mr. PHELAN. Congress gave that permission to the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, but it terminates in 1917. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator permit me? I have known 
two or three cases where this has been grossly abused. I do 
not say there is a disposition in this case to do so, but would 
the Senator object to having a proviso added to his amendment: 

Provided, That the privileges herein granted shall only apply so 
long as the building in question is used as an art museum, and for no 
other purpose, 

Mr. PHELAN. That is quite agreeable. That is the only 
purpose they have in view. 

Mr. PENROSE. I suggest that amendment to the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Then the Senate will haye to re- 
consider the vote by which the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask that the vote by which the 
amendment was adopted be reconsidered for the purpose of 
accepting the amendment to the amendment. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the amendment be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Provided, That the privileges herein granted shall only apply so long 
as the building in question is used as an art museum, and for no other 
purpose, 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to, 

Mr. CUMMINS. There were two amendments proposed by 
the committee passed over in the morning. One of them is on 
page 67, the other on page 68. I would be very glad to have 
them disposed of now if it is agreeable to the Senator in charge 
of the bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
taken up. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The first amendment is, at the top of page 
67, inserting lines 3, 4, and 5, in the following words: 

Provided, That the Government shall manufacture at its arsenals as 
much of said ammunition as can be produced by the exercise of the 
greatest economy and efficiency. 

I move to amend the committee amendment by striking out 
the last line, namely, line 5, in the following words: 
by the exercise of the greatest economy and efficiency ; 

And inserting in lieu thereof: 
operating said arsenals at full capacity if necessary, but having due 
regard to economy and efficiency in operation. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, So far as I am concerned, I will accept 
that amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. CUMMINS. On page 68, in the amendment beginning in 
line 7, I move to strike out the words “by the exercise of the 
greatest economy and efficiency ” in lines 8 and 9, and insert: 
operating said arsenals at full capacity if necessary, but haying due 
regard to economy and efficiency in operation. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. > 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, 


I would be glad to have them 
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The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the | Cross, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the Army appro- 


consideration of executive business. After 11 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. GALLINGER presented petitions of the New York State 
Federation of Labor, the Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees of America, and the Arizona State 
Federation of Labor, praying for the enactment of legislation 
to en restrict immigration, which were ordered to lie on 
the le, . 

He also presented petitions of Samuel E. Hilles, of New Lon- 
don; Samuel L. Drury, of Concord; and A. F. Tappan, of Cor- 
nish, in the State of New Hampshire; of Mary A. Sherwood, of 
Lyons; T. W. Wood, of New York City; and Beatrice Van H. 
Stevenson, of New York City, in the State of New York; of 
Ellen N. Rourke, of Des Moines, Iowa; Graham Taylor, of Chi- 
cago, III.; Mrs. J. E. Goodrich, of Burlington, Vt.; of the Joseph 
W. Houston Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa.; Lucy Fitch, of Berlin, Wis. ; 
Mary Corke Blanch Mudford, of Richmond; Va.; and of Edith 
Bower, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to prohibit interstate commerce in the products of child 
labor, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WADSWORTH presented a memorial of the Western New 
York Conference of the Seventh-day Adventists, held at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
limit the freedom of the press, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. NELSON presented a petition of the Commercial Club of 
Rush City, Minn., and a petition of the Commercial Club of 
Owatonna, Minn., praying for the enactment of legislation to per- 
mit the Interstate Commerce Commission to settle the difficulties 
between the railroads and their employees, which were referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a telegram in the nature of a memorial 
from E. E. Simmons, of Minneapolis, Minn., remonstrating 
against the proposed tax on munitions of war, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Mr. SWANSON, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (S. 6601) for the en- 
largement of the post-office building in Pittsburgh, Pa., reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 728) thereon, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. O’GORMAN: 

A bill (S. 6699) to extend the time of the Hudson River 
Connecting Railroad Corporation for the commencement and 
completion of its bridge across the Hudson River, in the State 
of New York (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 6700) granting an increase of pension to John L. 
Fisher (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. COLT: 

A bill (S. 6701) granting an increase of pension to Clementine 
Richards; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 156) appropriating $25,000 to 
remove jetties and other obstructions from French Broad River ; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 


AMENDMENTS TO ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL (H. R. 16460). 


Mr. WORKS submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $300,000 for the acquisition, by purchase or condemna- 
tion, of a site at Coronado Heights, San Diego County, Cal., 
for aviation-school purposes, etc., intended to be proposed by 
him to the Army appropriation bill, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. WEEKS submitted an amendment providing that $250,000 
be expended in the purchase of material and in the construction 
of tent floors, framing for screens, and screens, to be added to 
the equipment of the tents now being used by the National 
Guard on the Mexican border, ete., intended to be proposed by 
him to the Army appropriation bill, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment appropriating $500,000 to 
provide for the necessities and comfort of those in the military 
and naval forces in time of war or when war, in the opinion 
of the President, is imminent, to be transferred in whole or in 
part as the President may determine to the American Red 


preoa bill, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
pr F. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE submitted an amendment proposing to 
appropriate $2,000,000 for the support, at a cost of not more 
than $50 per month, or so much of said amount as the Secre- 
tary of War may deem necessary, and not more than such en- 
listed man has been contributing monthly to the support of his 
family at the time of his being drafted, of the family of each 
enlisted man of the National Guard called or drafted into the 
service of the United States until his discharge from such 
service, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the Army ap- 
5 bill, Which was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
pr s 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to amend section 
27 of the act making further and more effectual provision for 
the national defense, and for other purposes, relative to the en- 
listmehts in the Regular Army, intended to be proposed by him 
to the Army appropriation bill, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION. 


Mr. POINDEXTER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 10384) to regulate the im- 
migration of aliens to and the residence of aliens in the United 
States, which was referred to the Committee on Immigration 
and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO THE RULES. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I desire to give notice that on Tues- 
day, July 25, or as soon thereafter as possible, I shall move to 
that provision of paragraph 1 of Senate Rule XVI, 
which provides that no amendment shall be received to a gen- 
eral appropriation bill, the effect of which will be to increase 
an appropriation or to add a new item of appropriation, unless 
it be made to carry out the provisions of some existing law or 
treaty stipulation, or act or resolution, previously passed by 
the Senate during that session, or unless the same be moved by 
direction of a standing or select committee of the Senate, or 
proposed in pursuance of an estimate of the head of some one 
of the departments, and also that provision of paragraph 3 
of Senate Rule XVI, prohibiting any amendment proposing gen- 
eral legislation to any general appropriation bill, for the pur- 
pose of offering the following amendment to the bill (H. R. 
16460) making appropriations for the Army for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, by adding to the 
bill after line 5, page 91, a new paragraph to read as follows: 


in the Treasury not otherwise 5 to — 1 K the 
7 er es regula- 


rafted, th 
Guard called or 
his discharge from such service, which family during the term of 
service of such enlisted man has no other income, except the of 
such enlisted man, adequate for the support of said family: Pro 5 
That the action of the Secreta: f War in all cases provided for in 


I ask that the notice lie over and be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 

Mr. REED. I wish to give notice that on Tuesday, July 25, 
or as soon thereafter as possible, I shall move to suspend that 
provision of paragraph 1 of Senate Rule XVI, which provides 
that no amendment shall be received to a general appropriation 
bill the effect of which will be to increase an appropriation or 
to add a new item of appropriation unless it be made to carry 
out the provisions of some existing law or treaty stipulation, or 
act or resolution, previously passed by the Senate during that 
session, or unless the same be moved by direction of a standing 
or select committee of the Senate, or proposed in pursuance of 
an estimate of the head of some one of the departments, and also 
that provision of paragraph 3 of Senate Rule XVI, prohibiting 
any amendment proposing general legislation to any general 
appropriation bill for the purpose of offering the following 
amendment to the bill H. R. 16460, making appropriations for 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other 
purposes, by adding to the bill, after line —, page —, the 
following: 


The pay of the National Guard and the Naval Militia when called into 
the service of the United States and the pay of any volunteer army or 
navy while in the service of the United States, ll be as follows: 


First sergeant, $45 per month; sergeant, $40 month ; corporal, $35 
Y onik g private, $30 per month; the pay of all officers in rank above 
v. 


rst sergeant to be the same as is now received by officers of correspond- 


cay 5 2. That 83 98 shall be in full force 
and effect from and after its passage and approval. 

I ask that the notice lie over and be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 

Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 20 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, July 25, 
1916, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Hæecutive nominations received by the Senate July 24 (legis- 
lative day of July 22), 1916. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 


INFANTRY ARM. 


Lieut. Col. Charles ©. Ballou, Twenty-fourth Infantry, to be 
colonel from July 19, 1916, vice Col. Charles G. Morton, Fifth 
Infantry, appointed brigadier general. 

Maj. George D. Moore, Twentieth Infantry, to be lieutenant 
colonel from July 2, 1916, vice Lieut. Col. Tredwell W. Moore, 
Seventh Infantry, retired from active service July 1, 1916. 

Capt. Preston Brown, Eighth Infantry, to be major from 
July 2, 1916, vice Maj. George D. Moore, Twentieth Infantry, 
promoted. 


To be first lieutenants with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill casual 
vacancies. 

Second Lieut. John C. Walker, jr., Twelfth Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from June 24, 1916, vice First Lieut. Charles L. 
Wyman, Twenty-fifth Infantry, detailed in the Signal Corps. 

Second Lieut. Latham Loomis Brundred, ed, vice 
First Lieut. Corbit S. Hoffman, Twenty-third Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieut. Leslie Thomas Saul, unassigned, vice First 
Lieut. Walter V. Gallagher, Ninth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles Augustus Bayler, jr, unassigned, vice 
First Lieut. Clifton M. Butler, Twenty-second Infantry, pro- 
moted. - 

Second Lieut. Fred Beeler Inglis, unassigned, vice First Lieut. 
E. Liewellyn Bull, Twenty-third Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Richard Parker Kuhn, unassigned, vice First 
Lieut. Truman W. Carrithers, Twenty-ninth Infantry, promoted, 

Second Lieut. John Alexander Street, unassigned, vice First 
Lieut. George F. Rozelle, jr., Twenty-second Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Sidney Herkness, unassigned, vice First Lieut. 
Arthur E. Ahrends, Twentieth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William Earl Chambers, unassigned, vice First 
Lieut. Charles F. Severson, Seventeenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut, Warner William Carr, unassigned, vice First 
Lieut. Harry S. Grier, Twenty-fourth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Thomas Lyle Martin, unassigned, vice First 
Lieut. Reuben C. Taylor, Eighth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Geoffrey Prescott Baldwin, unassigned, vice 
First Lieut. Charles B. Moore, Fourth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John Bennington Bennet, unassigned, vice First 
Lieut. Clark Lynn, Thirteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Kenneth Macomb Halpine, unassigned, vice 
First Lieut. C. Stockmar Bendel, Twelfth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William Rosser Wilson, unassigned, vice First 
Lieut. Robert E. Boyers, Fifth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Raymond Potter Campbell, unassigned, vice 
First Lieut. Burt W. Phillips, Fourteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Richard Clarke Birmingham, unassigned, vice 
First Lieut. Ben F. Ristine, unassigned, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Felix Rosseter McLean, unassigned, vice First 
Lieut, George R. Guild, Twenty-ninth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John Edward Martin, unassigned, vice First 
Lieut. Stuart A. Howard, Thirtieth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Paul Barrows Parker, unassigned, vice First 
Lieut. John F. Franklin, Seventh Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William Edgerton Morehouse, jr., unassigned, 
vice First Lieut. William C. Russell, Eleventh Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieut. Thomas Green Peyton, unassigned, vice First 
Lieut. Roland W. Boughton, Twenty-seventh Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieut. Joseph Hamilton Grant, unassigned, vice First 
Lieut. John S. Upham, Third Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Arthur Monroe Ellis, unassigned, vice First 
Lieut. Keith S. Gregory, Sixth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Maurice Levi Miller, unassigned, vice First 
Lieut. Irving M. Madison, unassigned, promoted. 
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Second Lieut. Junius Henry Houghton, unassigned, vice First 


Lieut. Ellery Farmer, Fifth Infantry, promoted. 


Second Lieut. Abram Vorhees Rinearson, jr., unassigned, vice 


First Lieut. Everett N. Bowman, Thirteenth Infantry, pro- 
moted. 


Second Lieut. Benjamin Anthony Yancey, unassigned, vice 


First Lieut. Homer N. Preston, Twenty-fourth Infantry, pro- 


moted. 
Second Lieut. Douglas Jenkins Page, unassigned, vice First 
Lieut. Jesse Gaston, Seventeenth Infantry, promoted. 


Second Lieut. James Nephew Caperton, unassigned, vice First 


Lieut. William F. Harrell, Ninth Infantry, promoted. 


Second Lieut. Charles Compton Smith, unassigned, vice First 


Lieut. Jesse D. Elliott, Sixth Infantry, promoted. 


Second Lieut. Harrison Herman, unassigned, vice First Lieut. 


Edward H. Tarbutton, Thirtieth Infantry, promoted. 


Second Lieut. George Joseph Newgarden, jr., unassigned, vice 


First Lieut. Carroll B. Hodges, unassigned, promoted. 


Second Lieut. John David Miley, unassigned, vice First Lieut. 


Fitzhugh B. Allderdice, Twenty-third Infantry, promoted. 


Second Lieut. William Edwin Coffin, jr., unassigned, vice 


First Lieut. James M. Churchill, Tenth Infantry, promoted. 


Second Lieut. John Forest Goodman, unassigned, vice First 
Lieut. Philip H. Bagby, Fifteenth Infantry, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Spencer Atkins Merrell, unassigned, vice First 


Lieut. Luther R. James, unassigned, promoted. 


Second Lieut. William Worth Dempsey, unassigned, vice First 
Lieut. Andrew D. Chaffin, -Eleventh Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert Kenneth Whitson, unassigned, vice First 
Lieut. Ernest B. Smalley, unassigned, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Otto Frederick Lange, unassigned, vice First 
Lieut. Frederick W. Boschen, Seventeenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harlan Leslie Mumma, unassigned, vice First 
Lieut. Manfred Lanza, Eighteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. George Hollenbeck Blankenship, unassigned, 
vice First Lieut. Louis Farrell, unassigned, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Alexander Mathias Weyand, unassigned, vice 
First Lieut. Fred W. Pitts, First Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Walter David Mangan, unassigned, vice First 
Lieut. James B. Nalle, Twelfth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert Rau Duncan McCullough, unassigned, 
vice First Lieut. William F. Robinson, jr., Fifteenth Infantry, 
promoted. 

Second Lieut. Alon Albert Abernethy, unassigned, vice First 
Lieut. John J. Burleigh, Third Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Nelson Bateman Russell, unassigned, vice First 
Lieut. Manuel M. Garrett, Twenty-third Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Henry Parker Blanks, unassigned, vice First 
Lieut. Augustine A. Hofmann, unassigned, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Bartlett James, unassigned, vice First Lieut. 
Henry S. Brinkerhoff, Third Infantry, promoted. 


CAVALRY ARM. 


To be first lieutenants with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill casual 
vacancies, 

Second Lieut. James Knox Cockrell, unassigned, vice First 
Lieut. John C. Pegram, Tenth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William Spence, unassigned, vice First Lieut, 
Harry L. Hodges, First Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John White Rafferty, unassigned, vice First 
Lieut. Victor S. Foster, Eighth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. De Rosey Carroll Cabell, jr., vice First Lieut. 
Osear Foley, Third Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Ralph Irvine Sasse, unassigned, vice First 
Lieut. Frederick D. Griffith, jr., Sixth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William Ewen Shipp, unassigned, vice First 
Lieut. Albert B. Dockery, Tenth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William Hieatt Cureton, unassigned, vice First 
Lieut. Henry B. Mitchell, Seventh Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Fay Brink Prickett, unassigned, vice First 
Lieut. Edmund L. Zane, Fourteenth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Calvin De Witt, jr., unassigned, vice First 
Lieut. Charles McH. Eby, Eleventh Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James Mitchell Crane, unassigned, vice First 
Lieut. William H. Cowles, Bighth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Lucien Samuel Spicer Berry, unassigned, vice 
First Lieut. Leon R. Partridge, Third Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Victor William Beck Wales, unassigned, vice 
First Lieut. William A. McCain, Thirteenth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Joseph Merit Tully, unassigned, vice First 
Lieut. John K. Herr, Fourth Cavalry, promoted. 5 

Second Lieut. Pettus Harvey Hemphill, unassigned, vice 
First Lieut. Philip H. Sheridan, Fifth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Hugh Mitchell, unassigned, vice First Lieut. 
Joseph F. Taulbee, Second Cavalry, promoted. 
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Second Lieut. Robert Le Grow Walsh, unassigned, vice First 
Lieut. Andrew W. Smith, Seventh Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Clarence Scott Maulsby, unassigned, vice First 
Lieut. Troup Miller, unassigned, promoted. 

Second Lieut. George Sidney Andrew, unassigned, vice First 
Lieut. William W. Edwards, Twelfth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Roland Paget Shugg, unassigned, vice First 
Lieut. John A. Barry, Second Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Spencer Albert Townsend, unassigned, vice First 
Lieut. William W. Gordon, First Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Craigie Krayenbuhl, unassigned, vice First Lieut. 
Harold B. Johnson, Third Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Arthur Marion Jones, unassigned, vice First 
Lieut. James P. Castleman, Thirteenth Cavalry, promoted. 

FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 

Lieut. Col. William S. McNair, Field Artillery, detailed in the 
Inspector General's Department, to be colonel from July 1, 1916, 
vice Col. Peyton ©. March, detailed in The Adjutant General's 
Department. 

Lieut. Col. William J. Snow, Field Artillery, to be colonel from 
July 1, 1916, vice Col. William S. McNair, detailed in the In- 
spector General’s Department, 

Maj. Harry G. Bishop, Fifth Field Artillery, to be lieutenant 
colonel from July 1, 1916, vice Lieut. Col. William J. Snow, 
unassigned, promoted. 


To be first lieutenants with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill casual 
vacancies. 


Second Lieut. Stanley Eric Reinhart, unassigned, vice First 
Lieut. Thomas D. Osborne, Fourth Field Artillery, promoted. 

Second Lieut, Dean Hudnutt, unassigned, vice First Lieut. 
William H. Dodds, jr., Sixth Field Artillery, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Louis Emerson Hibbs, unassigned, vice First 
Lieut. John S. Hammond, unassigned, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Jesse Frank Tarpley, jr., unassigned, vice First 
Lieut, Albert T. Bishop, Sixth Field Artillery, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Horace Logan McBride, unassigned, vice First 
Lieut. James W. Riley, Third Field Artillery, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Hamilton Ewing Maguire, unassigned, vice First 
Lieut. Harold W. Huntley, Third Field Artillery, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Ray Corrigan Rutherford, unassigned, vice 
First Lieut. Edwin De L. Smith, Third Field Artillery, promoted, 

Second Lieut. William Roscoe Woodward, unassigned, vice 
First Lieut. Ralph Mer. Pennell, Second Field Artillery, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieut. Alfred King King, unassigned, vice First Lieut. 
Walter S. Sturgill, Fifth Field Artillery, promoted. 


Second Lieut. Henry Crampton Jones, unassigned, vice First 
Lieut. Sherman Miles, Third Field Artillery, promoted. 


TRANSFER TO THE ACTIVE List OF THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY ARM, 


First. Lieut. Jacob Schick, United States Army (retired), to 
w raas of captain in the Infantry Arm, with rank from July 1, 


CONFIRMATIONS, 
Brecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 24 (legistas 
tive day of July 22), 1916. 
CONSULAR SERVICE, 
Samuel T. Lee to be a consul of class 4. 
Ely E. Palmer to be a consul of class 8. 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE oF SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
John H. Clarke to be Associate Justice of the S 
of the United States. piace a: 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 
Thomas S. Allen to be United States attorney, district of Ne- 
braska. 
POSTMASTERS, 
INDIANA. 
Grover C. Spahr, Walkerton. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
John J. Fleming, North Grafton. 
MINNESOTA, 
Charles A. Allen, Milaca. 
NEW MEXICO. 
James Walker, Estancia. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Stephen J. Downs, Union City. 
J. Willis Freed, Mount Joy, 
Eli Hess, New Holland. 
R. H. Johnston, Farrell. 
John Ray, West Middlesex. 
Charles O. Wherry, Brackenridge. 
TENNESSEE. 
E. M. Beasley, Coal Creek. 


UT. 
J. R. Lambert, Roosevelt, 


